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Report of Chemicals and Dyestuffs Committee to New York 
Section American Chemical Society. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL WALLIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 10, 1914. 

Mr. WALLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a report of the 
chemicals and dyestuffs committee to the New York section of 
the American Chemical Society. 

The report is as follows: 

(Reprint from the Oil, Paint, ang Ores Reporter, issue of November 9, 


REPORT OF CHEMICALS AND DXESTUFFS COMMITTEE TO New YORK SEC- 


TION. AMERICAN ICAL SOCIETY. 
The New York section of the American Chemical Society held — 
regular monthly meeting — Frida -- evening, November at 
* r entitled “Bee Hive Versus ie — 


Club. After a 
. M. the Barrett Manufa 


ts Pro read, th gae 
of the committee on chemicals and djestutis was called for. This com- 
after the October meeting of the 


efforts to 
American man had not been rere e 
market for the by-products of coal-tar distillation was an essential 
5 for the success of the coal-tar chemical industry in this 


coun 
Dr. T. J. Parker moved that the report of the 5 5 
bé pg ‘recommen tions, be adopted and ordered A eu the journal 
This motion was unanimously E 
text of the Ld follows: 


COMMITTER’S REPORT. 


To the New York Section, American Chemical Society: 


1. At the meeting on October 9, 
was authorized to a eee e a committee to investigate — the feasibility 


ur perte was appointed October 15 and at once 

L Jee tters of invi er ee n those who 

ave been most active in e public prints in — cy of the 

chemical, and particularly the = indust the ve Unſtec States, 

Further, an invitation was exten to the maker of the motion, which 

3 in the appointment of this committee, The assistance from 
ese is nil, 


es; In all 
notice for the pur- 
- Object of this committee was set 


publications were 
5 ; 
ons be Leer to the chair- 


P. of inviting 
requ was made 


and suggest! 
man of this committee. 125 —.— - of these 
from with that request, A cap been ob 
rom any suggestions — in to it as a result of this publicity. 
ttee carefully considered all the public the govern s 
as 5 5 methods of improvement and mo through th Cpu 
mental regulations o io embargo : an 


in a position to make specific 


ro that, general, the chemical industry of 
ently exploited and is making full use of all i 
resented to it under the normal ns T 


5. It e be 
this coun I» — 
qui es 
t 
and 


an 
page of this foreign. supply the abest produc- 
e deficlency, but in a 


number of instances A NE manufacturers A oa sopa ti to 
increase their capacity, and the strain in the market of 

lar things will exist no —.— than it will to extend the t —.— 
facturing ep to the proper extent, 


Among are ammonia salts, barium chlori barium nitrate, 
sodium hyde der. — c uide, yellow E sodium nitrite, 
6. If, ever, it be desired and if Beiyes and necessity requires the 
rie e the manufacture of explosi further chemicals 
— — into our home industry, as 5 produet 2 
plosives, harmaceuticals, medicinals, Ar e — Intermedia 


-tar dyes, then alterations of our 
bs lace 


w are Inevitable, 
and the consumers in st 


in general mus 


first the public 
If conditions of national defense in 


case of attack by a foreign power require us to manufacture our own 
explosives, and to be t independent of all foreign nations 
at all times, or if our textile es or r of our Industries 
requiring coal-tar chemicals, su dy shall forever be — 
tected and made in dent of foreign nations for the me of 
materials, then ation as a whole must bear the incident 


8 Under circumstances rivate 
tirate capital have gone their limit. They have reached the limit for 
0 reaso 

m similar Industries abroad just referred to 


ns: 
I. The 
are in a state of Bren d development and of refined organization and are 
finan n a sae of È C carry on an offensive campaign against 
"lio nation HS X e business away from them 
Domestic manu Aire are prohibited by law om making use 
of cooperative commercial d such as pools, trusts, manufacturing 
Ung a hereas such are ny 
tera abroa y the . 1 
the foreign industry while both its are tied beh is back 
e fo while own ars a are nd its ba 
and its opponents have full and free use of their 


ANTIDUMPING CLAUSE. 


7. The remedies required would be an effective antid ing clause 
that would certain prevent unde of domestic cturers in 
the United States by unfair methods. t the form of such d 


shall be is a problem with which your [Reb is unable to 

strictly a lawmaking and law-enforcing problem, and is allied to ‘i 

usual e — of determinants undervaluation as heretofore carried on by 

our Treasury Department; AA however, is a much more refined cosan 

than the m er problem of proving undervaluation. Nevertheless, yo 
committee believes that wi such & mechanism in our law that much 

would be done toward encouraging our chemical industries, 


TO CREATE COAL-TAR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


to the best none that ME d committee can ga 


8. Accordin ther 
t, however, to 


or anthracene dyes, or Indigo, so 0 
long as they = n: e in or or in part from products of or ob nable 
all be — alik 


specifie. 
TARIFF TO AID DYE INDUSTRY. 


9. The best information and Rr atin Io c committee can obtain is 
that the above manufactured g roducts o tar, not dyes and not 
colors and not medicinal, should carry one-half the duty of the finished 
ar dye and that the above rate of 30 per cent ad Sr Bacon and 73 
conte Ep e would probably be sufficient to encourage and enable domes- 
tic yen Amd to expand their operations to such an extent as to 
supply a very material increase in, if not the whole of, these commodi- 
ties cons in this country. e reason for a specific duty is to pro- 
tect the domestic manufacturer the manufacture of the relatively 
D po such as the cheap BA the cheap CMM You ane the 12 

abroad are in the neighborhood of from 12 cents to 
nis per pound. With dyes of that type 30 per cent ad valorem would. 
not dv. er M . an obstacle to im importation and underselling , 1 
the 74 cents per pound specific; on the other hand, on dyes 

— — e are $1 and upward per pound the function of the 73 cents 
m more € 2 zero. That is, with the chea pm a the 
e specific portion of the duty, and with the ex- 

pesta ment the chief function Ties. with the ad valorem portion y the 


is said to be the price the Nation will have to pay to have a 
complete self-contained and independent coal-tar chemical €— 
However, it must be remembered that if such an industry be c 

and importation of coal-tar products, R of intermediates f sd 
dyes, is restricted, its ultimate effect upon the Federal revenues will 


7 


. pa ieee PCT d 


8 
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have to be considered. It will therefore be necessary to determine 
carefully if the advantages to be gained are equal to the price to be paid. 
PATENT LAWS. 


10. This committee is a unit in the belief that an alteration of our 
patent laws aiming at mene A working or 58 licensing 
would not be any substantial benefit to this industry or to the country 
as a whole. Twenty-nine countries have attempted compulsory licens- 
ing clauses and 56 countries have attempted compulsory working clauses, 
and the best information your committee can obtain-is that in none o 
these attempts has there been any appreciable measure of success, 
While it may be true that under extraordinary conditions, such as now 
exist, compulsory licensing might have some advantage, yet it is equally 
true that in normal times the disadvantage due to compulsory licensin, 
or compulsory working would more than overbalance any advantage a 
all likely to obtained under stress of unusual conditions. 

11. In none of the countries where there have been working or 
licensing clauses, or both, coextensive with the existence of the coal- 
tar chemical industry, has there been established any real coal-tar 
chemical industry, an Tur committee does not feel that an alteration 
patent laws could be made which would be effective 


in our present 
against foreigners and at the same time not be onerous and a hardship 
to domestic inventors. Your committee believes that in the long run 


and in the final outcome our present system with regard to working and 
licensing is as efficient as that of any other country. In the dyestuff 
industry in particular, there are so many nonpatented commercial prod- 
ucts and so many commercial products once patented now free from 
patent restraint that their production alone would form a basis for a 
yery considerable industry, and your committee feels that the way to 
encourage that industry, if the establishment of that industry in this 
country be a national necessity, is through a change in the tariff and 
the additional antidumping feature in the administration of the tariff, 
and not through any change in the patent laws. Once established, such 

n Industry could develop and ultimately cope with any foreign combi- 
nation upon fair and equal terms. Over 90 per cent of the tonnage and 
of the individual dyes used in the United States will be free from any 
patent restraint within the next four years; over 75 per cent of the dyes 
are now in that condition. 


AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS. 


12. The best information your committee has so far been able to 

ther is that this country can produce so-called coal-tar raw material 
hh amounts sufficient for the needs of a complete domestic coal-tar 
chemical industry, inclusive of explosives and dyes, ore there is 
& certainty of outlet as to volume and continuity. ose engaged In 
manufacture here do not want to expand unless the dye users are 
willing to make corresponding contracts. In other wo it is a 
closed circle. If the dye users will contract sufficiently with the dye 
makers, the dye makers will contract with the coal-tar distillers and 
the industry will take a start. The initiative rests wholly with the 
users; if they can not afford to contract, the dye maker and the dis- 
tillers can not afford to make their contracts and additional investments. 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS, 


13. Benzol, toluol, and the like are produced in sufficient amount in 
present installations of Pr age ate coke ovens to provide all of these 
things that would be needed for a coal-tar chemical industry of a 
magnitude sufficient to supply the United States market; the separation 
of these materials from the gas that carries them is dependent upon the 
market and the demand therefor. There is no inherent defect in our 
coke industry with s ai to the actual making of these things; the 
only question involved is whether it be more profitable to burn the 
benzol, toluol, and the like, contained in the gas, as a fuel than to 
separate them and from each other for purposes of sale. Ample Supply 
can be provided before 1 that could use benzol and the like 
for dyestuff making could erected in the United States, and there- 
after the supply of these materials can readily be kept up to any 
requirements, 

4. The materials of the preceding paragraph are the ones used in 
the coal-tar explosives industry, as well as In the coal-tar medicinals and 
dyestuffs Industries. Each of these three industries cooperates with the 
others to make full use of those materials; alone none can fully make 
use thereof nor succeed; the correct and proper utilization of these 
materials. requires successful coexistence of all three industries in one 

he same country. 
a Naphthalene and anthracene are contained In the tars produced 
in the United States In an amount sufficient for the needs of a domestic 
dyestuff industry, and it is merely a question whether it Is more 
rofitable to leave them in the creosote oil, where they now occur, or 
o separate them out of such oll and refine them for purposes of dye 
manufacture. Ample supply of either of them could be produced and 
rovided at the same time or shortly after any plant could be erected 
n the United States for the use of these things In the production of 


8. 
wre. What has been sald with regard to the supplies of naphthalene 
is also true of the supplies of cresol. 

17. All the creosote oll contained In the total amount of coke-oven 
tar now made is separated from it and used. Increased production of 
creosote oll requires a greater production of tar, and s Saeed produc- 
tion of tar is dependent upon increased Installation of recovery coke 
185 Phenol or carbolic acid supply is primarily dependent upon our 
deliberately selected method of coal treatment; to change that treat- 
ment so as to get more phenol would entail abandonment of other 
advantages which would not be compensated for by the increased 
amount of phenol so produced. Under present circumstances freights 
and haulages play an important part. At isolated plants, separated 
by considerable distances from each other, small amounts of phenol 
are produced, and the separation of the phenol at such individual places 
would be economically unprofitable, and in order to concentrate this 
amount of phenol to or at a point where separation could be con- 
ducted profitably would entail freight haulages much in excess of the 
value of the phenol that would thus be pm he 

19. The only source of phenol in sight is that produced syntheticall 
from benzol by means of sulfonation and Saher reist melting wit 
caustic soda; this depends in turn upon our benzol supply, and would 

profitable only so long as the United States market is not killed 
by the dumping of foreign phenol thereon, whether such phenol be 
synthetic or distilled. 

20. Salicylic production depends upon availibility of phenol, and the 
production of nzole acid depends upon the availability of toluol, 
which has heretofore been discussed. 


21. Phthalle acid made from naphthalene by means of bichromate 
can not successfully compete with the mercu and sulphuric acid 
ROOM which is protected by patents having about three years more 

run, 

MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS AND RAW MATERIALS, 


22. Acetic anhydride can be made without trouble in this count A 
and will be made in this country so soon as the domestic 4 li 
large enough and steady enough to warrant the installation of a suitable 


23. Nitric acid: All countries, with the exception of 8 Norwa 

and the countries importing from Norway, are de ent upon Chile 

for the raw material for making nitric acid. It will not be profitable 

to make nitric acid from air in the United States until the ‘value of 

1 electric horsepower reaches a level of $3 or $4 a year, as it is in 
rway. 

24. Ammonia and its salts all depend upon recovery coke ovens, and 
. plants are increasing as fast as lecametsness will 

25. Barium chloride and other compounds of barium may be made 
from domestic barytes. A number of attempts have hitherto been 
made, but with indifferent success. Factories established within the 
last year promise to be successful. 

26. Magnesium chloride of a sufficient purity to be used in the pro- 
duction of flooring is almost generally made from magnesite found in 
Greece, which is the only deposit known having sufficiently high 

urity. There are reports of suitable deposits in California and in 

wer California, and with the completion of the Panama Canal the 
question of freights, which seems hitherto to have stood in the way 
be eliminated. Other sources, less 


of developing these deposits, ma 
remote from centers of consumption and — other materials, e. g., 
operated. 


brine waste, are about to be successfull 
27. Manganese in the form of pyrolusite is not known to occur in 
. in the United States; these are practically all in the 
28. Potash: I view of the great exertions that have been made for a 
number of years, both on the part of the Federal Government through 
a number of its departments and a great many different groups of 
Nectar tes thore — a gro to be par eo ecd E that woua: be of 
regard to increa uction ta 
fertilizer or as a Chemical 2: x ee, Sete, Ne 
29. Yellow prussiate and sodium cyanide can be and have been made 
from domestic materials in such an amount as to provide practically 
the entire consumption or a great portion thereof in this country so 
long as there was a sufficient duty on them; the present duty is not 
enough to protect the American manufacturer, and those who were 
engaged therein have in large measure withdrawn from the business, 
but some are reported to be taking up manufacture cautiously and in 


limited amount. 
30. Hydrosulphites in solution can be made from domestic materials 
without interference with any patent rights. The production of solid 
are, however, still protected by patents that have 


salts and derivatives 
a few years more to run. 

31. um nitrite is produced more cheaply as a by-product in Nor- 
way than it can be produced anywhere in the world: unless the price 
of the electric horsepower in this country sinks to a $3 or $4 leve r 

€ EO in Norway, this product can not be manufactured in Phe 

32. Oxalic acid is and has been made to some extent in this country, 
and the information coming to your committee is that suitable efforts 
are being made to expand the capacity of a RE plants. 

83. Tartaric acid and citric acid: To make th country independent 
of others with respect to tartaric acid and citric acid would call for 
radical changes on the part of our grape growers and our lemon grow- 
ers as to the nr of their business. 

It is probably true that edible grapes do not produce argols (the 
crude material for tartaric acid) very largely, nud that our domestic 
lemons do not produce as large ylelds of juice (the crude material for 
citric acid) nor as high an acidity as do the Italian lemons; therefore 
an independent supply of the raw materials produced in the United 
States for tartaric and citric acids is in the first instance an agricul- 
tural problem and in the second instance a market problem, 

GENERAL REMARKS, 


34. Finally, it should be pointed out that the United States is by no 
means the only country whose chemical and allied business has Leen 
strained or upset by the European war. Each and every other country 
has felt the strain. British committees have gone into this same sub- 
ject of expanding British chemical industries; and not only that, but 
also into the question of making their very basic necessities, and the 
reports have so far been adverse as to any immediate relief by domestic 
manufacture, The Boston Chamber of Commerce, through its commit- 
tees, has arrived at the same conclusions for this country. 

35. It is further clear that the stability of a complete domestic 
chemical industry, in so far as it depends upon fore supplies, is bound 
up to a successful merchant marine and to an efficient foreign banking 
condition just as is all our foreign business. 

FINDINGS, 


36. Your committee finds as follows as to the facts: 

I. Prior to the hostillties domestic chemical industry was utilizing 
and exploiting oray reasonable opportunity to its full extent. 

. Since the outbreak of hostilities domestic industry has increased 
its output just as fast as physical means could be provided and physical 
obstacles overcome. 

III. Since the outbreak of hostilities domestic plants that had there- 
tofore been shut down or parag dismantled because of disastrous for- 
em competition are said to have resumed operation with caution. 

V. That a 30 per cent duty on some coal-tar dyes for over 30 years 
has pot produced a real coal-tar dye industry in this country. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

37. Your committee submits its conclusions as follows: 

A. To prevent the unfair underselling ee to be practiced b 
elgners in this country, the adoption of an effective antidumping clause. 

$. The so-called coal-tar “ intermediates ” which are the basis of the 
coal-tar chemical industry, inclusive of explosives, medicinals, and dye- 
stuffs, should be assessed one-half of whatever the finished dyes are 
taxed for tariff purposes; all coal-tar dyes, without exception, to be 
um alike, namely, 30 per cent ad valorem and 71 cents per pound 
specific. 

"e. Changes in the patent laws such as by compulsory licensing or 
compulsory working clauses are wholly ineffective, do more harm than 
good, and should not be attempted. 


for- 
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Your committee recommends that this report be submitted to the 
appropriate committees of Congress. Further, that this report be for- 
warden to 3 nizations, 

ctfully su e 

re z BERNHARD C. HESSE, Chairman, 
J. B. F. HERRESHOFF. 
H. A, METZ. 
I. F. STONE. 
D. W. JAYNE. 
J. MERRITT MATTHEWS. 
ALLEN ROGERS, 


[Editorial from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, Noy. 9, 1914.] 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR CHEMICAL AND DYESTUFF INDUSTRIES. 


The exceptional po for the development of the chemical and 
5 Industries this country since the war forced the realization 
of the extent of our dependence upon fore sources have been the 
occasion of widespread publicity, most of which has been of a super- 
ficial and chimerical character, and it was not until a meeting of the 
New York section of the American Chemical Society on October 9 that 
the subject resolved itself Into concrete and tangible form by a con- 
sideration by the best representative trade and expert interests of the 
questions involved in the attainment of the desired ends and the ap- 

intment of a committee to study the various conditions and to report 
Phe results at a meeting scheduled for last Friday night. The personnel 
of the committee peaks the most 8 and creditable accom- 
plishment of its purpose, n of such well-known representatives 
as Bernhard C. Hesse, chairman; J. B. F. Herreshoff, H. A. Merz, I. F. 
Stone, D. W. Jayne, J Merritt Matthews, and Allen Rogers, all native 
citizens of many years’ active and intimate associations with both the 
commercial and technical phases of the chemical and dyestuff trades. 
PE meetings have been held and the research work so systema- 

that in less than a month the committee was able to 1 — its 
report of such masterly and comprehensive consideration and treatment 
as readily to constitute the most practical and definite step toward the 
development in this country of the industries in question. The Re- 
rter has been able to obtain a copy of the committee’s report so as 
present it in full in the current issue, and we urge it for the par- 
ticular attention and study of our readers concerned in the breaking of 
our European chemical and dyestuff bondage. 

The report treats in logical order the various questions concerned in 
the establishment of our industries and gives assurance that our nat- 
ural resources are ample to cover the needs of a complete domestic 
coal-tar chemical industry, inclusive of explosives and dyes, provided 
there is a certainty of outlet as to volume and continulty, which can 
be assured only the closest cooperation between the dye users, the 
dye makers, and the coal-tar distillers, with the initiative on the users. 

uch stress is laid upon the enactment of an effective antidumping 
clause in the administration of the tariff to prevent the underselling o 
domestic manufacturers by unfair methods alleged to be practice U 
foreigners. Another specific recommendation is the assessment of a 
duty on the so-cailed coal-tar “intermediates,” which are the basis of 
the coal-tar chemical industry, by one-half of whatever the finished 
dyes are taxed, and the taxing of all coal-tar dyes, without exception, 
on a uniform basis of 30 per cent ad valorem and 73 cents per pound 
specific, since the experience of 30 years had conclusively demonstrated 

at the present rate of 30 ps cent on dyestuffs was not sufficient to 
induce the domestic dyestuff industry to expand at a rate commensurate 
with the country's consumption. nce established through a change 
in the tariff and the additional antidumping feature, the industry could 
develop and ultimately cope with any foreign combination upon fair 
and equal terms 

'The subject of S reus laws in the relation to the development of more 
capable home industries is convincingly treated, and the conclusion of 
the committee is emphatic that proposed changes in the law, such ns 
by compulsory licensing or compulsory working clauses, are wholly 
ineffective and are calculated to work more harm than good. 

The committee's report covers so erui and 5 every 
phase of the subject intrusted to its care that definite action on the con- 
clusions would seem to be in order without further research work. The 
committee takes the further step of recommending that the report be 
submitted to the appropriate. committees in Congress, as well as for- 
warded to the interested organizations in the country. The latter can 
ba pitas À take up the cause from this point and exert their best 
efforts in helping to en, Gog the work so advantageously launched 
by the chemical and dyestuff committee of the New York section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

The authoritative value and significance of this report can be well 
appreciated by the following outline of the careers of the various mem- 
bers of the committee: 

Dr. Hesse was for 10 years a research chemist with the Badische 
Aniline & Soda Fabrik at its German works and in New York, and for 
the last 10 years has been a consulting chemist in New York, specializ- 
ing in coal-tar dyes and the patents relating to them. He was a con- 
eniting expert to the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in respect to the formulation of the regulations relative to 
coal-tar dyes in foods under the Federal food and drugs act. He was 
ean spr 2 of the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. 

Mr. Herreshoff, whose family has been prominen ly identified with 
yacht building, is one of the pioneer and most successful chemical engi- 
neers in the country. He has been engaged in chemical manufacture in 
and about New York since 1876 and is well known for his successful 
invention in roasting sulphur-bearing ores, in the manufacture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acid and of sulphuric acid, both by the chamber and 
contact processes. His method for the electrolytic refining of copper, 
which is used practically all over the world, has been one of his most 
notable achievements. e is 8 identified with a great number 
of leading American chemical undertakings, among them being the Gen- 
eral Chemical and the Nichols 8 Cos. He was the first recipient 
of the Perkin medal, the highest chemical honor in the United States. 

Mr. Merz is one of the leading representatives of the dye and dye ma- 
terial industry in the United States and at present is at the head of the 
Farbwerke-Hoechst & Co., formerly H. A. Metz & Co. He is a member 
of Congress and on the House Committee on Patents, 

Mr. Stone has been Me sse A identified with the manufacture of 
coal-tar dyes in this county and is president of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. and vice president of the Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., which since 1879 has been engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar 

es, making the company a pioneer in the industry in the country. 

r. Stone read a valuable Aper on the Development of coal-tar colors 
in this country " at a meeting of the New York section of the American 


Chemical Soclety on October 9, which was published in full in the Re- 
porter on October 12. 

Mr. Jayne, as manager of the Barrett Manufacturing Co., at Frank- 
ford, Pa. has been in close connection with the coal-tar indus of the 
United States for many years. He is the successor of his father, the 
late Dr. Ha W. Jayne, who was recognized throughout the country 
as an authority on coal tar and its treatment. 

Dr. Matthews has been for many years 1 of chemistry at the 
Philadelphia Textile School and is a well-known consulting expert to 

textile trades. He has specialized in the treatment and dyeing of 
abrics and all textile manufactures and is the author of many standard 
reference and textbooks on finishing and dyeing and coal-tar dyes. 

Dr. Rogers, as professor of areas d at the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, has deve a D AE and thorough system of instruction 
in industrial emistry both by lectures and in practical laboratory 
operations. He is the coauthor with Prof. Auder of the well-known 
reference book, Industrial Chemistry. 


Petition from the South Bend Grocers and Butchers’ 
Association. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 


In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 15, 1914. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, some days ago I received 
in my mail the following petition, signed by the South Bend 
Grocers and Butchers’ Association, urging me to vote for the so- 
called Gardner resolution to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate our preparedness for war, evidently meaning instead our 
alleged unpreparedness for war: 

SOUTH BEND, IND., December 8, 191}. 

Hon, H. A. BARNHART, 

Washington, D. C.: 

At a meeting of the South Bend Grocers and Butchers’ Association, 
held December 7, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas statements have been 1 made in the United States 
House of Representatives, and not denied, to the effect that the 
United States is unprepared to defend itself in case of attack: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the South Bend Grocers and Butchers’ Association 
urges the Congress of the United States to adopt the Gardner resolution 
(H. J. Res. 372) providing for a nati.nal security commission to inquire 
into the question of the preparedness of the United States for war. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the United 
States Senators representing this State and the Congressman represent- 
ing this district.” 

THE SOUTH BEND Grocers AND BUTCHERS’ ASSN., 
Per DrrMaR F. BAER. Secretary. 


The whereas and the petition proper were printed in blue ink, 
and the date, personal reference, and insertion of the name of 
the organization were in different type and lavender ink. The 
resolution looked so much like an effort by some one to manu- 
facture sentiment and thereby create alarm that I thought it 
my duty to investigate, which I did, by writing the following 


letter: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1915. 
Mr. DETMAR F. BAER, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Dear Sin: Your communication, under date of December 8, forwarded 
on authority of the South Bend Grocers and Butchers' Association, in 
favor of the Gardner resolution MR an investigation of our 5 

redness for war, receixed. In reply I can not agree that the United 

tates should be carried off its feet by any emotionalism like som 
Members of Congress exhibit from time to time. I think the Unit 
States ought to preserve peace if it can possibly be done, and if we 
commence organizing a great standing army, spending millions and 
millions for battleships, as GARDNER would have us do, we would simply 
be inviting the suspicion of the warring nations, and might invite war. 
You do not want our country involved in war, and neither do I, and if you 
will read the President's message, which I herein inclose, I think you 
will agree that this is no time for the United States to commence acting 
like we want to fight. War is an awful thing; it costs untold millions 
in money, it inflicts grief and trouble in every home in the land, and 
the outcome of it all is that prosperity and happiness and civilization 
are generally set back a generation or two. If your organization wants 
war, I can not agree with you, and if such is put desire, following 
such alarmists as GARDNER will surely hurry such a calamity upon us. 

Another thing, I would like to know from what source you received 
the blank petition which you filled out and sent to me, I think it is 
important that the country know where this agitation in behalf of a 
warlike attitude of our country is coming from. 

Very respectfully, etc., 
HENRY A. BARNHART. 


By return mail I received an envelope sent out under the 
frank of A. P. GARDNER, Member of Congress, in which were 
inclosed the following letters, together with a copy of the Gard- 
ner resolution and a copy of his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives under date of October 16, 1914. 

r. WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1915. 


My Dear Sin: May I call your attention to the inclosed resolution 
(H. J. Res. 372) providing for a national security commission to in- 
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estion of the preparedness of the United States for 


vestigate into the 
war? This resolution was introduced into the House of Representa 

on October 16, 1914, and is receiving the support of a very large part 
of the press of -this country. 

Should your organization approve of this resolution, I should appre- 
ciate it if you would communicate with your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Yours, truly, A. P. GARDNER, 

Siath District of Massachusetts. 


SovTH BEND, IND., December 12, 1914. 
Hon. H. A. BARNHART, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sm: Your esteemed favor of the 10th at hand. As I per- 
sonally opposed this resolution in our meeting your reply affords me 
great pleasure. In sending this resolution to you I was performing the 
. of my office as secretary, as the majority rule in matters coming 

‘ore us. 

I contended that those representing us at Washington were in much 
better position to know circumstances and conditions than we, and 
were also in a position to know what the finances of the Government 
were and what expenditures they would stand. 

I still believe theory correct, and your decided stand along the 
same line is ind approved personally and I think it is by all con- 
REN men if they will but give a moment's consideration to the 
su 

blank resolution seems to have come from the Hon. Mr. GARDNER 
Am inclosing papers we received at the time from him. 
Sincerely, yours, 
DzTMAR F. BAER, Secretary. 

These documents are given to the House and to the country 
merely to show the process of inciting emotionalism, which is 
sometimes paraded on this floor and by the press as public 
sentiment to the misconception of public duty and to the mis- 
fortune of safe and sane legislative procedure, especially in 


passing appropriation bills. 
Cotton. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
. Thursday, December 10, 1914. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, when I went home the last of 
October I made a talk to my home people on the subject of 
our cotton and business problems. The Corsicana Sun in its 
issue of November 2 gave an unusually full and accurate ac- 
count of the speech, and with the hope of contributing some- 
thing of value to the discussion of those problems, which I 
regard as belonging more properly to the States than the Na- 
tion, something which may be of value in future like emer- 
gencies, if not in our present distress, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing that newspaper account. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
asks leave to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there ob- 
jection? 'The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

JUDGE HARDY HEARD BY LARGE NUMBERS—DISCUSSES PLANS FOR RELIEV- 
ING COTTON SITUATION—FAVORS STATE BONDS TO BUY COTTON. 

A large gathering of representative business men and farmers 
assembled in the district court room on Saturday afternoon to 
hear Judge Rurus Harpy, Congressman from this district, dis- 
cuss the cotton situation. Although district court was in ses- 
sion and a civil suit of importance was on trial, Judge Daviss 
not only introduced the speaker but adjourned court for the 
afternoon that Judge Harpy might have the use of the district 
court room. Introducing the speaker, Judge Daviss said he was 
proud of the privilege of introducing our distinguished neighbor 
and home citizen. While the court was in the midst of a much- 
litigated damage suit, he felt that the discussion of conditions 
such as we are all conscious of was of greater importance than 
a trial that could be heard at another time, and he had there- 
fore given way to hear the discussion of the cotton situation by 
one of the foremost, wisest, cleanest thinkers of our time. “I 
have known Judge Harpy since I was a boy intimately and 
pleasantly. The fact is, my professional existence is by virtue 
of his signature. He signed the commission which entitled me 
to practice law. I know of no man who has made a more hon- 
_est and thorough effort to at all times be in touch with his peo- 
ple, and no man in Congress has been more useful.” i 

Judge Harpy said in part: 5 

“I must first thank Judge Daviss for his generous words 
nnd then express my appreciation of this opportunity to talk 
to my home people after being almost two years continuously 
at Washington trying to represent them, and I do not propose to 


discuss politics. I wish, however, to make one personal observa- 
tion. During my absence you have had a primary election to 
nominate a Democratic candidate for governor. Since my re- 
turn some friends of mine have told me that I made a mistake 
in sending a telegram saying that if I were at home I could not 
indorse Mr. Ferguson's land-rent platform and would vote for 
Mr. Ball Let me say that I had no desire to intrude my views 
on our people in that campaign, but I received a telegram asking 
me if I indorsed that rent plank. I forget just how it was 
worded. It was up to me to be a man and answer or to sneak 
around the corner and say nothing. I am not in the habit of 
sneaking, and so I answered. Let me add that I have always 
rented what lands I have for the third and fourth, and have 
never asked or taken a bonus in my life; but whether I am 
right or wrong, I do not beliere we will ever fix by law the rents 
and charges for farm lands or other lands any more than we 
will fix by law the wages for a day's labor. The primary is 
over. Mr. Ferguson was nominated, and when I met him in 
Washington the other day I told him sincerely that no man in 
Texas more earnestly desired to see his administration a splen- 
did success than I. He impressed me as a man who would be 
devoted to our State's best interest, and I believe he will give 
us a wise administration. 

“I would like to tell you something of the general work of 
the wonderful Congress that has just adjourned. It has en- 
acted more constructive and far-reaching legislation than any 
other Congress in history. It has passed a tariff law which not 
only eliminated the worst features of our former tariff, but will 
be the model for all future tariff-reform measures, by which the 
inequalities and favoritism of taxation will be finaly swept 
away. It passed an income-tax law, which will shift much of 
the heavy burden of taxation from the shoulders of the poor to 
shoulders better able to bear it, and which ought in justice to 
bear it. The Federal banking and currency act is legislation 
which has been sorely needed, but which the Republican Party 
has feared to attempt, though realizing its urgency for 20 years. 
I firmly believe the law we passed, which will finally go into 
operation November 16, creates the best banking and currency 
system known to the world. But I must refrain from talking 
of these things, important as they are and will continue to be 
after the special problem or problems that confront us to-day, 
are passed away. I am here to talk and counsel with you about 
the great problem that confronts us now, and that came upon 
us without warning and in a nighttime. The sun set clear in 
the evening; it rose with the darkness and roar of an almost 
world-wide war in the morning—that war the most stupendous | 
crime that has been committed by man against man since human 
life began in the Garden of Eden. I will not go further and. 
lay that crime at the door of any man or set of men, because 
America is and would be friend to all the nations involved, and 
I would not violate the proper requests of our President as to 
our conduct as a neutral Nation. The United States, and espe- 
cially the cotton-growing States, are suffering from that war's 
consequences. It found us with our industries resting on peace 
conditions, and it found us living under existing constitutions, 
the restrictions of which, whether wise or not, bound and still 
bind our hands in our efforts to solve its difficulties. We were 
stunned, dazed, at the magnitude and menace of the impending 
blight to our financial and industrial being. Misguided, ex- 
treme, and conflicting opinion found voice. It was of all others 
a time when cool, wise guidance was needed, but when there 
was very little of that kind of guidance. Farmers, merchants, 
bankers, all had advice to give, but most of it ignored our con- 
stitutions and the character, convictions, and interests of our 
people as a whole. In Congress our cotton conferences, seeking 
to frame relief measures, were restricted to Members from cot- 
ton districts. We ought to have been broader from the begin- 
ning. We ought to have known that the South was not an 
Ishmael against whom every man’s hand was raised. We had 
friends in Congress from the North and East and West and in 
all parties. We ought to have called a conference of all Mem- 
bers from all sections who were with us in sympathy and anx- 
ious to help us every way they could under their oaths as Con- 
gressmen, and from their counsel evolved some measure which 
they could and would support.” 

In this connection Judge Harpy read a reply he had written 
to a letter from an old friend, Mr. Carroll, of Kerens, as follows: 

WasutNxarox, D. C., September 18. 
Mr. Jonx W. CARROLL, Kerens, Ter. 


My Dear Mu. CARROLL: Now, as to general conditions I am afraid the 
whole South is in hard lines. My opinion is that the national admin- 
istration is ready and anxious to do everything within its power to aid 
us. Through laws and amendments to laws passed by the Democratic 
Con money can be obtained as a loan upon cotton securities. The 

can take the farmer's note secured by warehouse cotton receipts 
and the Treasury will loan upon such note 75 per cent of its face value. 
If Navarro County raises a hundred thousand bales of cotton, they 
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would be worth, at $30 per bale, $3,000,000. Now, notes by the pre 
ducers for that amount would enable the banks to obtain $2,250 if 
our whole cotton crop was put up as collateral. I have talked with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and, of course, he does not expect any such 
stupendous sum to be demanded. My. recollection is that he told me 
the banks of Navarro County, on the basis of the capital and surplus, 
could obtain something like $700,000 of additional currency. y own 
opinion is that that amount of currency, together with what the banks 
have on hand, will be amply suflicient to meet every possible demand 
for actual money, so that in my opinion the real trouble we are and 
will be up against is not scarcity of money but the right use uy the 
banks and the people of what monet. they have and can get. f the 
banks should be extortlonate in their rates of interest or illiberal in 
their amounts or terms of loans, or if the people should be*unreasonable 
in their demands and expectations, or if bankers, merchants, and farm. 
ers should fail to cooperate and work in thorough harmony and in dead 
earnest for cur common good, it seems to me we are likely to meet and 
suffer immeasurable disaster and losses. 

I have reached the conclusion that there is no absolute necessity for 
our pente to suffer extreme hardship if they will act earnestly, intelli- 
gently, and unanimously. No man or class of men ought to seek to 
proni out of conditions now existing. The money furnished by the 
šovernment on cotton securities should be regarded as a trust fund. 
The banks ought to desire to realize no profits from its handling and 
to make no charge by way of interest or otherwise, except as would 
be sufficient to secure them against loss and very moderately compensate 
them for their services for handling the trust fund. The cotton pro- 
ducer ought not to seek to borrow this money except for the purpose 
of paying his debts and his necessary current expenses, and the mer- 
chant or other creditor to whom the producer pays money ought to re- 
deposit the money in the bank at once. 

ow, if the banker, producer, merchant, and other creditors will agree 
to act together in every community and all over the South along the 
lines I have just indicated, there will not only be no scarcity of money, 
but there will be no necessity of any forced sale of our cotton. I feel 
8 sure that if on to-morrow morning it were thoroughly and 
doubtingly understood that no bale of cotton in the South would be 
sold for less than 10 cents per pound for middling grade, there would 
be a rush of buyers to get it at that price. ere would be more 
cotton sold in the next 30 days at that price. or above it, than there is 
likely to be in the next 3 months as conditions now stand. Cotton 
buyers now hold off, each and all of them, not because cotton is not 
worth 10 cents per pound and more, but because of the present absence 
of a market. In our acknowledged surplus of supply over demand, they 
do not know how ‘much lower cotton will go before the bottom is 
reached. The truth is, the ship of our cotton industry is wrecked. 
There is only one lifeboat which will give us safety, and that lifeboat 
is the thorough, complete cooperation of all our pope which I have 
tried to describe. The people of the South are not alone interested in 
this matter, nor is it to the interest of any section that our cotton 
raiser should be crushed. The mill owner in the east may have great 
supplies of cotton goods already manufactured; if so, he has pald 12 
to 15 cents per pound for cotton and even higher prices, and therefore 
he would not if he could reduce the price of cotton ipe so greatly as 
to involve himself in loss on stock he has on hand. It might be possible 
that the cotton manufacturer would see a great opportunity to enrich 
himself and endeavor to beat down the price of cotton while maintain- 
ing, or even raising, the former price of cotton goods, because while 
the supply of cotton will be greater than the demand, the supply of 
cotton goods by reason of decrease in its manufacture is likely to be 
less than the demand. The mills of England, France, and Germany, 
Iam sure, will reduce their output in the aggregate by more than one- 
half. The warring nations have taken from us annually at least one- 
half our cotton crop and made it into cotton goods. One-half of that 
amount, or say one-fourth of our cotton crop, will not be worked into 
cloth within the next 12 months. On the other hand, the demands for 
cotton gocds for army uses and for cheaper clothing perhaps, taking the 
lace of wool and other costlier cloths in great quantities, will very 
ikely be fully as great as it ever was. The ultimate consumer, the 
general user of cotton goods, the vast masses of the people both here 
and abroad, will find no profit in the low prices to the cotton farmer. 
That much, I think, is certain. 

There is another thought I wish to express, and that is as to the 
value of our cotton seed. Grain foodstuffs of all kinds are going high, 
are high now, yet I have been told that cotton seed are selling low. 
Why is this? It seems to me that cotton seed, since it is one of the 
most valuable foodstuffs, if not the most valuable, considering all its 
uses, ought to be higher now than ever before. 9 our people 
will not sacrifice their cotton seed for a song. This leads me to 
another line of talk. How much longer the European war will last is 
pure guess. There is so much at stake, however, on the part of each 
contending nation, so much to be demanded by the ultimate winner from 
the loser, that personally I can not see any hope of its speedy termina- 
tion. If the allies win, Germany must pay a fearful reckoning. A 
$1,000,000,000, the amount she demanded in 1871 as indemnity from 
France in addition to the two Provinces she took, would not even com- 
pensate little Belgium for the pecuniary loss she has sustained. You 
remember France did not even get into Germany; she destroyed none 
of her property, yet she paid this indemnity ; but not only has Germany 
now overrun all Belgium, but she has overrun the north half of France 
with what destruction no one can say, and so France must be com- 
pensated for her losses, and perhaps would inexorably demand not only 
the return of Alsace and Lorraine, but also of her formerly paid indem- 
nity of $1,000,000,000, and at least reasonable compensation for her 
injury and expenditures in this war. 

What € and Russia would demand would certainly be no less 
ihan what Belgium and France demanded, so that Germany must realize 
that ultimate and final defeat means to her almost, if not quite, ultimate 
and final destruction. On the other hand, without going into details, 
before England and Russia and France would submit the final defeat, 
think they would sacrifice the lives and fortunes of more than half their 
rgo om these considerations I look for this war certainly to last 

2 months unless by continuous successes both the Russians on the north 
and the Belgians, French, and English on the south should grind Ger- 
many to powder and leave her so helpless that she couldn't even presume 
to protest against anything they did. So then, considering the war will 
in all likelihood last at least 12 months, what further should our ple 
do besides hold the surplus of their present crop? Unquestionably, it 
seems to me we must find a way to heavily decrease our planting for 
next year. We ought to cut it half in two. We ought to plant more 
corn, more wheat, oats, potatoes, and every other thing which we can 
see our way to utilize. 

I have written you more fuily than I intended, but not more fully 
than your question deserves. I belleve that when it Is seen that we are 


ready and fully determined to help ourselves in a right and reasonable 
way, the sympathy and cooperation of every section of our country will 
be ours, think the North, the East, and the West will join hands to 
help us. I believe the farmers of Texas and the merchants of Tex 
if they appeal will not appeal in vain to the farmers and merchants o 
the great Middle West and the North and the East. I believe they will 
— us heartily if appealed to for po aid along such lines as the 
uy-a-bale proposition, and they will urge their Representat]ves in Con- 
gress to join us in supporting any possible rational governmental protec- 
tion or assistance that can be glven us. 
In conclusion, let us not take too gloomy a view. Let us all sit steady 
in the boat. tient and each help the other, and we will make 
sate Mp, and I trust within 18 months be more prosperous than ever 


Continuing, Judge Harpy said: 

* Gentleman, I did not write that answer at once; I did not 
write the whole letter in a day. I was studying the question, 
hoping to find a satisfactory solution. I give it to you and to 
Mr. Carroll now as being what I was thinking then, on the 16th 
day of September. Some of my then hopes are ashes now. 
Some of the things I then thought are still more sure now. 

Because it has been sometimes urged, let me say a word about 
valorization. Brazil did valorize her coffee crop and double its 
price to the people of the United States in about four years; but 
let me tell you about it. First, the Province of Sao Paulo, the 
biggest coffee section of Brazil, tried it in 1906 and completely 
failed. Then the Federal Government of Brazil in 1900 took it 
up. She found it necessary to raise cash money, and to do this 
she placed the financing of the enterprise in the hands of strong 
capitalists in Europe and America. She took over bodily and 
arbitrarily the whole coffee industry, forbidding and penalizing 
the further planting of coffee trees, and rigorously enforced 
these penalties; then she bought ships to transport the coffee; 
then she bonded the industry by issuing against it $75,000,000 of 
bonds, which were taken by the big capitalists in Europe and 
the United States, Under her agreement the capitalists selected 
a manager and selling agent, who fixed the price and quantity 
to be sold in every country. The manager stimulated the use 
of coffee in countries where it was not generally used by exten- 
sive advertising and very low prices. He made it up by very 
high prices where its use was established. 'That was particu- 
larly so in the United States, and in 1912 we were paying at 
wholesale not only twice what we paid in 1909, but twice what 
was being paid even in 1912 in other countries. 'To aid this 
plan Brazil imposed an export tax on coffee to provide a guar- 
anty and sinking fund and current expenses for the business, 
and the management built warehouses and appointed agents 
everywhere. Besides this, Brazil’s bonds, running, as I remem- 
ber it, 10 years and bearing 6 per cent interest, were sold at S5 
cents on the dollar. 

“The expenses to do all these things that have been done, 
with endless commissions and special charges, no doubt, besides 
the full payment of the face of the principal of her bonds and 
interest, must all be met by Brazil before the coffee producer 
reaps any profits, and I don't believe I risk losing your good 
opinion if I say I don't believe the coffee grower of Brazil has 
been benefited by the transaction. But it is enough to say that 
a valorization law would not find 10 supporters, perhaps not 1, 
in Congress. Quite a number of cotton growers’ organizations 
united upon and urged what came to be known as the Henry 
bill, which in its first form was, I think, a proposition that the 
Government loan to individual producers of cotton 12 cents 
per pound and hold the cotton till it could be sold for enough to 
pay back the Government all that might be due. ‘This bill 
assumed so many different forms that I hardly feel justified 
in saying just what was its primeval or intermediate form, but 
its final form provided for the advance by the Government to 
growers of tobacco and cotton of $250,000,000 at 4 per cent in- 
terest, through banks who were to have no responsibility in 
the matter but be compensated for their services, and this was 
to be done under rules to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury which were hardly vaguely hinted at in the bill. 
For all that appears in the bill, the Secretary might authorize 
the loan of the money deposited in the banks on cotton at any 
price and for any time, and there was no time fixed when the 
money should be paid back by the borrower to the Govern- 
ment; in fact, there was no requirement that it should be 
paid back at all. That was the final bill indorsed and insisted 
on by the majority at the last cotton conference I attended, 
and known in subsequent discussions as the Henry or cotton 
conference committee bill. At that conference some of us tried 
to get a substitute adopted known as the Howard bill. This 
bill provided that the Government should issue $250,000,000 of 
greenbacks and deposit it in such banks in the cotton-growing 
districts, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, as would 
agree to accept it, on condition that it should be used only to 
loan to cotton producers, such banks being required to give 
such bond or indemnity for repayment to the Government as 
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would be required by the Secretary, and in addition thereto to 
deposit the notes and cotton receipts upon which its loans were 
. made, These banks were to be permitted to loan not over 
three-fourths of the value of the cotton, warehoused and in- 
sured for the full amount of the loan, and at a rate of interest 
not over 5 per cent. The bank having received such currency 
was required to pay 1 per cent to the Treasury to cover the 
Government expenses. It was provided that whenever any cot- 
ton on which there was a loan was sold the entire proceeds 
should be paid over to the Government up to the amount due on 
the loan secured by it, until in this way the currency issued 
under the act was paid off and retired. This was simply 
additional security to the Government that every dollar of its 
deposits should be repaid. At our conference it was practically 
admitted on all sides that, regardless of merit, no bill for direct 
loans by the Government to individuals had a ghost of a chance 
to pass, while those of us who stood for the Howard bil had 
assurances that his measure or one like it might be supported 
by many Members from the West. We believed that if we 
would all get behind a bill of that kind and work for it, we 
could pass it. Friends of the direct loan persisted. They began 
a regular system of filibustering and obstruction, tying up other 
legislation, and delaying and prolonging a Congress whose Mem- 
bers were worn out with nearly two years’ continuous attend- 
ance, and, properly, were anxious to get home to meet their 
opponents in the campaign. At the last moment a bill was pro- 
posed in principle like the Howard bill, and the direct-loan men 
stood with us for it, but it failed. It might have had a better 
fate had it had a better chance. 

. “There was another proposition known as the Hoke Smith bill. 
It proposed that the Federal Government issue bonds for 
$250,000,000 in denominations ranging from $10 to $500, due on 
or before three years and bearing 4 per cent interest; that these 
bonds be used to buy cotton at 10 cents per pound on basis 
middling, the bonds being given in exchange for the cotton. 
The cotton was to be held at least till January, 1916, and until 
January, 1917, if it could not be sold before that for 11 cents 
or better. If not sold before the last-named date, it would be 
sold thereafter at whatever price could be obtained for it. The 
pill provided that a tax of 1 cent per pound should be levied on 
all cotton grown in 1915 and thereafter to meet the loss, if 
there was any, to the Government. Section 26 of this bill, 
roughly stated, levied a tax of 2 cents a pound on cotton grown 
by any person in 1915 in excess of 50 per cent of the amount 
grown by him in 1914. 

„This measure came to a vote in the Senate and was defeated 
by 21 to 40. I do not believe many of those who voted for it 
liked it just as it was. At least two Senators who so voted told 
me they did not approve section 26 of it. With section 26 in it 
I should have voted against it, but with that omitted I would 
have voted for it, if it had been voted on in the House; but, 
my friends, I would have done so with fear and regret. I 
would not under any terms put the farmers of my State in the 
hands of the Federal Government to be penalized for planting 
1 acre or a hundred acres of cotton, with the Federal surveyor 
measuring his land and the Federal taxgatherer and court 
official on his back; but my people were in distress, and every 
heartbeat of mine was with them. This Federal bond proposi- 
iion was not unconstitutional. It stood on a par with our 
issue of bonds to build the Panama Canal. It would have done 
the work needed. It would haye taken 5,000,000 bales of cotton 
off the market. It would have removed our enormous surplus 
and enabled us to sell the remainder at something near its real 
worth. Amendments offered to the Smith measure showed what 
evils might come of it. One amendmert proposed an issue of 
$500,000,000 to buy up grain and raise its price, another to buy 
copper, another for naval stores, and so it went. Anyone could 
see that if the Federal Government once bought one commodity 
to save a market for it every industry in the land would be at 
the doors of Congress clamoring for relief. I am sure I see a 
troop of evils that would have followed. 

“That question, however, has been taken away from us. 
The all-sufficient answer to all discussion of it is that it never 
can pass either the House or the Senate. Even a cow blind of 
one eye can see enough and has sense enough when an im- 
penetrable fence stands between her and green res to quit 
bruising her head against the fence at that point and to walk 
farther around in search of some opening or weaker point of 
attack. 

„What, then, is there left? I want to say right frankly that 
I left Washington intending to urge when I got home two 
things—one a bond issue by the State and the buying of half 
our cotton and the other a stay law to hold us in statu quo to 
prevent our people being all bankrupted and their property sac- 
rificed while waiting for the State to take the steps required to 


issue bonds. Since I got here I have changed my mind about 
the latter proposition, because I am told-on all sides that there 
never was before such a temper shown as prevails universally 
here to-day on the part of creditors. They are not crowding 
their debtors; they are not demanding that they sell and sacrifice 
their cotton; they are telling them to hold it and that they will 
wait. A stay law could do no more. This temper of creditors 
here reminds me of two article I have in my pocket. One writ- 
ten by Mr. W. L. Sanford, of Sherman, urging farmers who 
owe any debt to sell their cotton at any price, and pay all it 
brings on their debts. He declares that cotton is worth no more 
under any circumstances than it will sell for. He ought to 
know that any court of equity in the world would pronounce 
that statement false and would intervene to prevent the sacrifice 
of property by a sale where or when there was no market. 
And then this gentleman, who seems to have no bowels of com- 
passion, attempts to justify himself. He tries to show that 
cotton production costs less now than when we sold it at 7 cents. 
He strings out a list of items that cost less now than then. He 
names nine items, giving a line to each, when he knows that a 
farmer does not buy $5 worth of them all put together in a 
year, and all the big items he gives as articles sold by the farmer 
at increased price, such as wheat, oats, hay, horses, nnd mules, 
that really do amount to something, he knows or ought to know, 
are articles that the cotton farmer rarely sells and generally has 
to buy. This man urges the merchants generally and his 
customers especially to press the farmer to sell his cotton ang 
sell it now. Time and breath are worth too much to discuss 
this article further. It is the spirit I feared when I thought of 
advocating a stay law. 

“The other article is that of the leading bankers of Texas, 
published in the Dallas News of the 27th.” Judge Harpy read 
this article, and said: “This article makes me proud that I 
belong to the human species. When banks are anxious about 
their own reserves and balances and obligations these bankers 
met to consider not their own situation alone, but the situation 
of people of Texas. They pledged themselves to cooperate in 
placing the price of cotton at 8 cents. 'They resolved to help 
raise a fund sufficient to take care of this year's surplus by 
loans on reasonable terms and for long enough time to permit 
the gradual marketing of our crop at that price or better. 'They 
cited the strong reasons existing for faith in the early success 
of measures now maturing, both by banks and business men and 
by the Government, and they urged that cotton be held by the 
farmers for 8 cents, while wisely urging a 50 per cent reduction 
in cotton planting for next year and diversifying our crops. It 
was this article and the spirit I found here that caused me to 
change my views about the stay law. I believe now our people 
can work and live, at least for a while, and yet the State of 
Texas can and ought to take action. I believe Texas and every 
other cotton-growing State ought to issue bonds sufliclent to buy 
one-half of the cotton crop of 1914 at 10 cents per pound basis 
middling and take it off the market. 

“The bonds ought to be issued in denominations of $5, $10, 
$20, $100, and $1,000, those less than $1,000 bearing no interest. 
These bonds ought to be paid out to the cotton producer in 
exchange for his cotton through the county judges of the State. 
The smaller ones received by the small producer would pay his 
debts to the merchant and the banker. The merchant would 
gladly take them at par for any debt due him by the farmer, 
and the banker would gladly take them at par for any debt 
due him by the farmer or merchant; isn’t that true? These 
smaller bonds would pass from hand to hand as money and set- 
tle thousands of dollars of small and even large debts, and when 
the bankers got a good quantity of the small notes or bonds let 
him be allowed to exchange them for the larger or interest- 
bearing bonds. Under our Federal banking and currency system 
which will be in full operation by November 16, he can deposit 
them with the Federal reserve bank of his district and secure 
90 per cent of their face value, in currency of the United States. 
Every dollar of currency needed by the banks can be gotten in 
this way and many of these bonds would find their rest- 
ing place in the vaults of eastern banks in settlement at 
full face of balances due from our banks. These bonds ought 
to be payable on or before 10 years, and the $1,000 bonds ought 
to bear 4 per cent interest. A dollar, or perhaps two dollars per 
bale, ought to be charged to the producer who sells his cotton in 
this way to the State to pay the State's expenditures in the 
operation and for the sinking and interest fund. Our legislature 
ought also to levy a special tax of one-half cent per pound on . 
all eotton grown in Texas in 1915 and each year thereafter to 
pay any loss accruing to the State. That tax might also be used 
to aid our people in initiating other crops besides cotton, under 
proper conditions and restrictions. All this is paternalism pure 
and simple, Yes; but I believe that all forms of government 


ought to exist only for the purpose of best. serving and conserv- 
ing the interest and welfare of the people governed, and any 
form of government ought to be changed whenever better service 
comes with the change. I do not believe another government 
exists in the world that would sit down calmly and do nothing 
if its people were in the condition of the people of the cotton- 
growing States to-day. There is a point I want you to mark 
and mark well. When we amended the Vreeland emergency- 
currency law, so as to permit banks to borrow from the Gov- 
ernment 75 per cent of the face value of cotton-secured notes, 
we fondly hoped the increased facility of the banks would per- 
mit them to obtain all the currency needed and cause them to 
loan it freely to the cotton farmer. The banks, or many of 
them, got the currency, but somehow it got hung up on the way 
and never reached the farmer. It may have gone to settle bank 
balances; it may be resting in the vaults of the banks that got 
it I don't know. I'm not censuring the banks. I only know 
it didn't bring the relief we hoped for. All the relief measures 
passed by Congress proposed that the money flow from the 
Government down through the banks to the people. The mens- 
ure I propose intends that the relief shall flow up through the 
people to the banks. This measure reverses the operation; it 
begins at the bottom and works upward, carrying its debt- 
paying and healing effects with it from the lowest to the high- 
est. I do not claim credit for discovering the remedy. It was 
proposed by Mr. Harding, one of the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, a great banker and thinker of Alabama, se- 
lected by the President to organize the greatest banking system 
in the world. It seemed good to me. 

* Oh, but I am told, our constitution stands in the way. Well, 
then amend the constitution, and do it the shortest way. Oh, 
but that wil take too long. Well, then we will wait just that 
long. Under the spirit of live and let live that is witnessed by 
the Dallas bankers’ address to Texas, by tlie St. Louis $135,- 
000,000 cotton loan pool, and by the statements I have heard 
everywhere since I came home, we can hold on that long. Be- 
sides that, we must walt, anyhow, and taking steps to amend 
our constitution will not hurt or hinder any other movement 
to nid us. If we perish, we perish; but I'd rather perish do- 
ing or trying to do something than trying to do nothing. If 
Texas will lead the way, other States will follow. South Caro- 
lina has already passed a law, to be submitted to her people, to 
issue $24,000,000 of bonds. The very knowledge that the people 
of five or six big States were heart and soul under this State 
bond proposition and were marching to the goal of its accom- 
plishment would raise our cotton prices. You all know the 
story about the larks in the wheat field. As long as the farmer 
was sending over to his neighbors to come and help him harvest 
his wheat the old lark knew it was not necessary to move her 
nest and her little ones. They were safe. But when one night 
the little larks told her they had heard the farmer tell his sons 
that day to get up early in the morning and they would cut 
their own wheat the wise old bird said it was time to move. 
When Texas starts to help herself, then those who have stood 
around waiting and hoping to pick our wealth from the lifeless 
hands of our dead prosperity will move and our great com- 
modity will find its market. I'm not given to taking votes, 
but just now let me see how many of you agree with me that 
Texas ought to issue bonds and buy half her cotton, as I have 
proposed. All who do please raise your hands. [Here the 
spenker paused.] I see nearly all of you do agree with me, and 
I think those who have not raised their hands are thinking. 

“ My countrymen, I do not like to say I know, and yet I 
believe I do know that if Texas would do what I urge there 
would not be another bale of middling cotton sold of the crop 
of 1914 after it was done for less than 10 cents. 

* My friends, beyond the idea of relief to my people there is 
another not much less dear to me. We are fast driving to a 
concentration of all the power and functions of government in 
the Federal Government. The dream of the fathers of separate 
and sovereign States is fast fading from the minds and will 
Soon be fading from the memories of men, and yet I love that 
dream. If we can find relief—find healing for our wounds— 
I'd rather a thousand times that relief, that healing, came from 
the States than from Washington. If the States could them- 
selves in this time of trial work out the salvation of their peo- 
ple, it would do more to rebuild the proud prestige once held by 
the States as real sovereigns, supreme in all matters of local 
government and local interest, than ten thousand eloquent 
speeches of a Calhoun, a. Jefferson, or a Wilson. 

“Texas and her sons and daughters and the sons and daugh- 
ters of Navarro County deserve the noblest devotion that a 
public servant can give a people, and so help me God, without 
fear or faltering or political regard to the future, I have studied 
these questions and given you my convictions." 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 3 
Ix rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 15, 1914. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress by our col- 
league Mr. TEN EYCK, of New York. 

The speech is as follows: 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT’s OBLIGATIONS AND GOVERNING POWERS. 


Mr. President, Fellow Members, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress: Three or four weeks ago, on my way to Washington, 
my heart was gladdened to see tied at the docks at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., a trans-Atlantic steamer with a cargo of lumber that had. 
been shipped through the Panama Canal from the State of Oregon. 
The dock to which the vessel was tied is a new dock built by a 
syndicate who are interested in lumber on the Pacific slope. 
This location was chosen on account of the channel in the Hud- 
son River at this place being deep enough to permit a trans- 
Atlantic steamer to dock. From here will be distributed lum- 
past from the Pacific slope throughout the Middle and Eastern 

tates. 

This question is too broad to treat as a local or State issue. 
Therefore I am going to discuss it as a national and an 
international project for the progress and the extension of 
trade not only with ourselves but with all the other nations, 
both on the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. I believe in 
conservation of our natural resources, but conservation with- 
out: utilization will cause stagnation of business and commerce. 
This not only holds good of our forests, our coal and mineral 
lands, but our waterways for power and transportation pur- 
poses, The United States is nothing more than a big corpora- 
tion run by the stockholders, who are the citizens; the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive branches are the same as a board of 
directors in a large corporation. 

All corporations have overhead charges; all corporations have 
what is known as an account called Betterments or improve- 
ments.” This is the account that I intend to deal with to-day. 
The legislators or the legislative branch must put the soft pedal 
on the continuous changing of the Constitution and by-laws of 
this great corporation and look to the promulgation of proper 
laws to govern our betterment account, and see that out of the 
moneys expended each year a sufficient share is allotted to bet- 
terments, which, if properly expended, will tend to increase the 
business of the country without increasing the expense account. 

One of the greatest controlling forces of business and com- 
merce is the transportation facilities of any nation—the rail- 
roads, the waterways, and the highways—all of which bear the 
same relation to a country as the veins and arteries to the 
human body. Commerce is its blood, and particular care must 
be taken that it is not contaminated or its flow interfered with 
by cutting or severing of its veins or arteries. If we do, the 
business of the country will die the same as the body will die 
if the veins and arteries are permitted to wither. I intend to 
treat with the waterways of this great country, not in antag- 
eid to railroads but in cooperation and conjunction with 

em. 

The great Empire State, which has won its name and rank 
because of its commerce, wealth, and population, has con- 
structed entirely at its own expense the longest and greatest 
artificial canal system in the world, which has done its share 
toward making this country the first nation among nations 
in wealth and commerce. One State can not improve itself 
materially without having a beneficial effect upon the entire 
Union of States. The United States can not be benefited or im- 
proved without having a beneficial effect upon the nations of 
the world. Our interests are so entwined with each other that 
the waves of prosperity in one country vibrate and extend so far 
that they are felt at the uttermost parts of the earth. The 
Government of the United States is obligated to its people, 
to the various States and Territories, and to itself. It is bound 
to maintain peace throughout its borders, and it is bound to 
look after the prosperity of its people in times of peace. To 
accomplish this, it is called upom to construct, regulate, govern, 
and improve enterprises which are too large for one State to 
build, control, regulate, and improve—projects which pertain 
to the entire United States rather than to any one State. 
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The authors of the Constitution of the United States, through 
the great article of particulars, delegated to the National Goy- 
ernment certain obligations and governing powers, and within 
its jurisdiction are its navigable streams. 

The great changes which are taking place in our rivers, due 
to the alterations in the topography, the clearing of the lands of 
timber, and the cultivation of the lands in the yarious water- 
sheds, by the increasing population in the different sections, de- 
mands increased facilities for water and railway transportation 
and flood protection. Most of these navigable rivers are used for 
interstate trade; most of these rivers drain a number of differ- 
ent States. Therefore the flood protection and the improvement 
for transportation are National rather than State projects. The 
same is also true of our great streams which are adaptable for 
power purposes. It is therefore imperative that the National 
Government control these emergency measures and construct, 
improve, and pay for such improyements out of the National 
‘Treasury wherever the expenditures are too large for any one 
State or when the State is prohibited from making these im- 
provements itself on account of constitutional restrictions. 

The State of New York, which I have the honor of be- 
ing one of its Representatives in Congress, is laboring under 
the embarrassing position of being willing and also able to take 
care of this worthy project in which the people of the United 
States are so much interested and which will be so valuable to 
the general public good. It is this project which I intend to 
discuss here to-day, and I wish to assert that when this project 
is constructed, which it will be, it will not only be beneficial to 
the people of New York State but of the greatest service and 
benefit to the entire United States, and will also render the 
greatest service to all civilization. We are, however, prohibited 
from improving this navigable river on account of constitutional 
limitations among the States, as the Federal Government has 
entire control, by its constitutional rights, over all navigable 
streams. 

'The total receipts of the United States from all sources during 
the fiscal year 1914 amounted to the enormous sum of $380,- 
800,893.96. Of this amount the State of New York furnished 
$62,116,763.34, or 16.84 per cent of the entire amount. I merely 
bring this to your attention as a reminder that it should have 
all consideration when it requests that some of this money be 
returned to it in the form of a betterment for the use of the 
people throughout the entire Union of States. 

The deepening of the channel in the Hudson River, which 
will make of the capital district of the State of New York a 
seaport, which capital district represents a population of half 
a million people, will also prevent the devastating floods each 
year from overflowing its banks and destroying property to the 
value of millions of dollars annually. 

New York State will expend approximately $150,000,000 in the 
construction of this unexcelled canal system, including terminal 
facilities at points of vantage, also including damage claims. 
This great artificial waterway was not built by the State of New 
York for the exclusive use and benefit of the people of the State, 
but it was constructed for the use and benefit of all the people 
of America, not only for domestic and interstate commerce, 
but for the coastwise, trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific, and South 
American commerce. Every State and every congressional dis- 
trict bordering on the Great Lakes is more interested in this 
waterway than the Empire State. It gives me the greatest 
pleasure to list below the States and the congressional districts 
which border on the Great Lakes. If their Representatives have 
not already taken an interest in this project in the past and in 
the various projects in the rivers and harbors act, they will 
realize their obligations in the future. 


Names of Representatives of congressional districts in New York State 
bordering on— 
Hudson River 


Twenty- “fifth distri Mee AS rS Sonn. L c ler. 
Twenty-sixth district... Edmund P 
Twenty-seventh district George AfeCiciian. 


Twenty-eighth distriet s Peter G. Ten Eyck. 
Twenty-ninth o James S. Parker. 
Champlain 
Irty-first : aus eeu SEN CE pe 
Barge Canal: 
Thirtieth TTT Samuel Wallin. 


Thirty-third district... 
Thirty- sBfür district. 


-Charles A. Talcott. 
John R. Clancy. 


Great Lakes 
Forty - third URC eo ce een Charles M. Hamilton, 
Great Lakes and are 
hirty-second district Luther W. Mott. 


— Thomas B. Dunn. 
-Henry G. Danforth, 
Robert II. Gittins. 
Forty-first district- -.Charles B, Smith. 
Forty-second district Daniel A, Driscoll. 


F george W. Fairchild, 
-Edwin S. Underhill, 


T asa int rede aH ceat t Lathrop Brown. 
e Denis O'Leary. 
TTT EE E Wilson. 
REM tret --.Harry Howard Dale. 


Sixth district. 


Seventh district- 
New Io ap Re eee 


Po fy SRR S3, 28 v A SELES Daniel J. G ý 
NINE: AE raa eae James H. OBrien, 
Spat Mw s 1 Herman A. Metz. 
even ric --Dani 2 
ae ieee Janiel J . Riorda 
eorge W. 
Fourteenth district. efterson M. Levy. 
Fifteenth district... ---Michael F. Conry. 
Sixteenth distriet . Peter J. Dooling. 
Seventeenth distriet ohn F. Carew. 
Eighteenth dlstriet --'Thomus G. Patten 


Twenty-fourth RUNDEN SEE ENE RES — Woodson R. Oglesby. 
Senators: James A. O'Gorman and Elihu Root. 
Othe Beas districts bordering on Great Lakes, 


Minneso 
Fight FFT B. Miller. 
TTT ohn Manahan. 
Rleventh district. d reic) Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Ninth district. 
Sixth district. 
Fifth district. 
Fourth district... 


Thomas F. Konop. 
Michael K. Reill 
Willlam H. Stafford. 
-William J. Cary. 


Second district... Michael E. Burke, 
TTT Henry A. Cooper. 
Michigan: 
„„ H. Olin Young. 


Roy O. Woodruff. 
James C. McLaughlin, 


Eighth district. 
Seventh district... 


Tenth 2 Charles M. Thomson. 

--Fred A. Britten. 
Thomas Gallagher. 

Adolph Sabath. 


.George E. Gorman. 


Bacon district oc en James R. Mann. 

TTT pare B. yy em 
.'Wwrence . ringer, 

At large---~-------------------------- William E. Williams. 

Indiana : 
Thirteenth gistriet LL LLL Henry A. Barnhart, 
I FEST PESO Roe SONG John B. Peterson, 
o: 
Woo , a — Isaac ^ fuenwoon, 


--John A. Key. 


Robert J. Bulkley. 
-William Gordon. 
~+ Ellsworth R. Bathrick. 


— ͤ—. ——— Robert Crosser. 
Pennsylvania : 
wenty-fifth district-------------------- Milton W. Shreve. 
Fred E. Lewis. 
rr UE iE I John M. sa isa 


Arthur R. Rupley. 

Anderson H. Walters. 
Vermont, which borders on Lake Champlain, is connected with 

the Barge Canal and Hudson River by the Champlain Canal. 


Vermont : 
IE diaries eS Frank Lester Greene, 
Second) ett. — Frank Plumley. 


SENATORS, 
Minnesota: Knute Nelson and Moses E. Clapp. 
Wisconsin: Robert M. La Follette and Isaac M tephénion. 
Michigan: William A. Smith and Charles E. Townsend. 
Illinois: James Hamilton Lewis and Lawrence Y. Sherman. 
Indiana: Benjamin R. Shively and John W. Kern. 
Ohio: Theodore E. Burton and Atlee Pomerene. 
Pennsylvania: Boies Penrose and George T. Oliver. 
Vermont: William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 


In addition to these, all the people in the States bordering on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and their tributaries and in the 
congressional district which border thereon are vitally inter- 
ested in a deeper Hudson River and the Barge Canal, which is 
the connecting link between our coastwise trade and the Middle 
and Northwestern States. Therefore it gives me much pleasure 
to list those States, omitting the congressional districts which 
border on the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific 
Ocean: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
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Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, the Canal Zone, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, and the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. 

It is estimated by competent authority that the freight car- 
ried on the Hudson River after the completion of the Barge and 
Champlain Canal system will exceed the freight which passes 
through the Panama Canal. Freight from Duluth, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo on the Great Lakes can be transported 
by water to San Francisco or Seattle from $1 to $2 a ton 
cheaper than by rail across the Rocky Mountains to San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle, and where it has to be retransported to Alaska 
the saving is double this amount. On account of the natural 
topography of the Hudson River Valley and the simplicity of 
construction of this project it should be improved at once. The 
Hudson River as far north as the Government dam at Troy is an 
arm of the sea extending into the interior for one hundred and 
fifty-odd miles, and the tide rises and falls 34 feet at the Federal 
dam at Troy; the mean level of the surface of the water in the 
Hudson River at the dam is only 13 feet higher than the mean 
level of the surface of the water A the harbor at New York City. 
This natural transportation and commercial route of water, rail 
and wagon, from the Great Lakes through the Genesee, Mohawk, 
and Hudson Valleys, has made its terminal, New York City, the 
greatest market of exchange in the world, as it connects one of 
the richest producing localities of this continent with. ocean 
transportation. As the demand grows upon this market for 
greater facilities, greater space, and for more economy in ex- 
change, this demand will have to be met by improving the 
natural resources, which in its crude form in years past started 
this growth. When the United States Government restricts the 
State of New York by its constitutional right from making its 
own improvements, it must reply to the demand of the people of 
the State of New York by making the improvements which they 
request. You must keep in mind that when the people of New 
York State unanimously request the Government to assist and 
aid in this project it is a request of approximately one-tenth of 
the population of the United States, who pay approximately one- 
fifth of the revenue, which is their proportion toward any 
amount expended for any improvement within their own State, 
as well as one-fifth of the amount expended for any improve- 
ment toward any and all of the projects, whether it be rail- 
way, waterway, roadway, or any other project in any of the 
other States which compose the Government of the United 
States. 

This project is of the utmost importance and will be directly 
beneficial to 80 per cent of the population of the whole United 
States and will serve those people who pay 90 per cent of the 
total revenue which pays the expenses for the operation and 
running of the Government. This waterway route through the 
Empire State is the one real competitor of the Canadian canals 
and St. Lawrence waterway system for export trade. Canada 
through its proposed improvements and construction of the Wel- 
land Canal, Georgian Bay Canal, Trent Canal, and Lachine 
Canal, in junction with the improvements of its harbors at 
Toronto, St. Johns, Montreal, where they have spent millions 
and contemplate spending millions more for this trade which 
they believe it is imperative to hold, and to hold and increase 
it, they believe it is imperative upon them to increase their 
waterway facilities and thereby cut out competition with the 
United States. 

The foreign commerce of the Great Lakes has reached the 
enormous sum of approximately 20,000,000 tons annually. Quot- 
ing from an article in the y Evening Post, “Peru has 
four and a half million people and has a coastal length equal 
to the distance from Maine to Georgia; Chile has 3,000,000 
people, and its coastal length would measure from California 
to Alaska; Colombia has 4,000,000 ple, and is the size of the 
Louisiana Purchase; Mexico has 16,000,000 people, and if trans- 
posed on the map would cover the German Empire, France, and 
Great Britain; Cuba, with her 2,000,000 people, would just 
nicely cover the area of Pennsylvania; Argentina, with a popu- 
lation the same as Canada, is the size of half of the United 
States; Bolivia equals the area of all of the Rocky Mountain 
States together; Brazil, having a population three times that of 
Canada, has the area and resources of the United States with 
Germany thrown in. Here in South America are Republics with 
three times the area of the United States and with 70,000,000 
people just beginning to realize their size, as the United States 
began to feel her strength and growth 20 years ago, and we are 
getting a bare third of that continent’s enormous commerce. 
Germany and England, Japan; yes, even Canada, so far as in- 
vestments in Brazil and Mexico are concerned, are in the field 


reaping the profits of South American trade to which the United 
States was indifferent prior to the construction of the Panama 


There will be built at either or both of the terminals of the 
Panama Canal a city which will rival our greatest seaports on 
the Western Hemisphere. This city, or cities, will be the mar- 
ket of exchange for all the packet cargoes of South America, 
both on its Atlantic and Pacific slopes, the packet cargoes of the 
western slope of the United States, the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, and Africa. 
Who will be the purchasers other than Europe? It will be the 
great wealth of the population of the United States, principally 
that portion bordering on the Great Lakes and which live adja- 
cent to and connected Ly this waterway system with the markets 
in New York City. 

With only a depth of 5 feet, the Erie Canal, before it became 
obsolete, carried as high as 6,442,225 tons of freight in one year, 
and as late as 1906, with a greater depth, it carried 3,540,907 tons 
of freight after the State of New York had decided to change the 
entire water traffic by the construction of the Barge Canal, 
which of necessity changed the class of boats plying on these 
waters, so that practically all the tow lines which operated on 
the canal stopped extending, which permitted Canada’s competi- 
tion to become more formidable and take that tonnage which 
we hope to again secure. 

The following data will give you some idea of the Barge Canal, 
which does not include the yarious terminals which have been 
built by the State and are therefore public terminals, at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, Albany, and New York, with a num- 
ber of smaller terminals. interspersed ; 


Rs el Se a RU Moos 323.3 
Fü AS IAE RAECRGESINIAR ae ES 85 
vanas Lake, forming part of rhe route___._____miles.. 19 
rence to M and Rochester TIR 10. 26 
amplain b PSA Sree W 61. 
Number of . ee — 1 
86363630 —...... N ra 22.8 
Numbers of Melior reis ASSES iiri. 1 
Cayuga —_ Seneca brancn miles 27. 
Dy ce NM —— RL RTE SS PSS 4 
eros and Seneca Lakes, connected with Barge Canal, 65 
igen oe of. channel, iam land “Tine, “surface sect section, | ‘bottom, 78 
Width of yr UU gr rere regm REESE Y ANE 123 to 171 
Width of channel, Jand line, Jock section, bottom, mini- “a 
Width of channel. river line, bottom, general-—---do.—- 200 
popth Ors channel land line and um river line, 13 
Loss. length between Fates... Feet 
Various lifts — — 6 to 42 
xen lock. at Troy, distance between outer gates, 450 
Available length. regular locks ... feet 310 
Width o ——— ¶́œ f11X—— 5 (0 45 
Dep th St — NEN 12 
New Uy ce user eoi A RU EI ot td ELI SING SS Sl EUIS 28 
Old, with new crests.. — — 8 
ad without change — — 5 
Capacity util utilizing full lock N ton B, 000 
o to pass in most restrieted channels, 
and two y traveling tandem, to be locked at one 
ockage PORS 8 — 1. 500 
Appropriation: 
e, Cham -— AM d Onwege Canals_........._... $101, 000, 000 
mE Canas ———5riEſẽ2ẽmö ae aoar 7, 000, 000 
te ee . on terminals „000, 000 
Abd F —. — — j . 
roximate PORES GAEL SA J 
Lg mti o aa M cR SERRE "a 529. 16 
Total - 2 of locks... 57 
Total number of dams ni NDEI ERR TIES 89 
Total carrying eapaeity tons — 25, 000, 000 


Running time, between Buffalo and Albany, four to five days. 
The descent from Lake Erie level to the Hudson River level 
is 565 feet. ‘The original canal was constructed with a depth of 
8 to 8} feet and was built to accommodate 30-ton barges which 


modate barges of 3,000 tons capacity, one hundred times greater 
than the original canal boat. Approximately 90 per cent of the 
population of New York State lives within 25 miles of the 
navigable streams and waterways so that they all are within its 
commercial advantages. This population occupies one-half of 
the total area of the State. 

The representatives of the people of the National Government 
should make it their paramount interest to cheapen both the 
cost of our natural and manufactured products to the consumer. 
The merchandise of the Pacific Ocean from the Orient, North, 
South, and Central America, and the west coast of the United 
States and Alaska should be brought into close touch with our 
Atlantic coast and the great interior of the United States. 
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Hongkong and Manila than either New York or New Orleans 
via Panama.” 

In conjunction with this I wish to give you a table of dis- 
tances from New York and Albany, the distance from New York 
being via the Pennsylvania Railroad and the distance from 
Albany being via the New York Central. 


I am going to give you a list of articles which will be shipped 
from the Pacific coast via Panama to the capital district to be 
redistributed throughout the Middle Northwest and the Great 
Lakes, whereby the cost will be reduced materially to the con- 
suming publie in these localities on account of an all-water 
freight rate: Lumber, asphaltum, coal, oil in tank boats, guano 
for fertilizer, railroad ties from Japan, various woods, rubber, 
manila, ivory, sulphur, saltpeter, furs, skins, hides, meats, tal- 
low, tropical fruit, canned fruit, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, 
rice, wines, perfumery, rugs, silks, hemp, flax, pottery, gold 

-and precious stones; including packet cargoes reloaded at San 
Francisco and Panama from Alaska, British Columbia, the west 
coast of the United States, Central and South America, China, 
Japan, Hawaii and the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
Java, Asia, Oceania, Africa, including the coastwise trade from 
Canada, and cotton, wool, and lumber from the Southern and 
Gulf States. The boats returning will be loaded with cargoes 
from Canada, the northern New England States via the Lake 
Champlain Canal, and from the Great Lakes and Middle West 
via the Barge Canal, insuring enough exchange freight to reload 
all vessels docking in the capital district with the following 
articles: Cotton goods, clothing, boots and shoes, carpets, iron 
from the Great Lakes and Champlain districts; grain and apples 
from the Middle West; flour from western mills; starch from 
Iowa; cement from the capital district; agricultural implements, 
electrical appliances, stoves, automobiles, locomotives, steel, fire- 
arms, explosives, enameled ware, and other manufactured ar- 
ticles from the States of New York, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wiscorsin; salt, gypsum, molding sand, condensed 
milk, bicycles, books, steel bridges, canned goods, castings, cop- 
per ingots, drugs, chemicals, furniture, minerals from our mines, 
corn, wheat, barley, oats and hay, all classes of manufactured 
i products, railway cars, and food products from the great 

est. 


All of the articles which I have mentioned are being pro- 
duced and are now being exchanged by a number of different 
combinations of transportation companies, which seems to be the 


Wheat, being one of the principal articles of export trade 
which is carried by this waterway, I take pleasure in giving 
you below the export, both from the United States and Canada, 
in 1901, in 1913, and 1914, as follows: 

United States and Canadian exports of wheat. 


most expedient at the time of shipment. 1901, Bushels. 
With a port at Albany there will be a saving of 150 miles by Or this e M oe ek cea wheat (argest) --— 150, 178, 000 
railroad for all points reached by the New York Central, the | Of this amount Montreal exported... zum — 13,582, 000 


Rutland, the Boston & Maine, the Delaware & Hudson, the West 
Shore, and the Boston & Albany Railroads. Quoting from an 
article in the New York Herald, Monday, December 7, 1914 : 


Of this amount St. John exported. 


1913. 


pà United States and Canada, exports of wheat 195, 114, 000 
SHORTER TRAVEL ROUTES. Of this amount New York exported 49, 019, 000 5 
“The canal,” it says, “has shortened travel routes between | Of this amount Montreal exported... 33, 252, 000 


New York and Yokohama by 3,700 miles; between New York | Of this amount East St. John exported Z3 x 000 
19, 


and Shanghai, about 2,000 miles; between New York and Aus. In bond through United States Doc E PUITS 

tralia, about 3,000 miles; and between New York and western yrs Aot Rete 

South America by from 3,500 to 7,000 miles. It also reduces Balance of United States wheat shipped from 
‘American: pott... —:[] Z 83, 436, 000 


the distance from Europe to western South America by more 
than 5,000 miles. International commerce doubled in the 30 
years following the opening of the Suez Canal, and business and 
personal interrelationship between the Occident and Orient was 


From the Great Lakes in August the shipping prices for wheat 
were substantially as follows: 
Export wheat conditions to Oct. 3, 191}. 


* Bushel 
increased in like proportion. Montreal, apart af wheat since, opening of payiga tion, a 
t TRADE, a. et. on account oi ce she cou not s 
“FACTORS IX n from Jan. he May 1; she Is what is termed a erate: 44 204 000 
Highways of travel on the ocean are influenced by surround- months port) = e N „92 
ing conditions just as are those on land, so that the shortest ped York, exports of wheat, Jan. 1 to Oct. 3 26, 055, 000 
alveston, exports of wheat, Jan. 1 to Oct. 3... 19, 804, 000 
distance between two given points is not always the best. Hew Orleans, exports of vneat Jan, 2 to DE 8. SS m 198, 000 
Plentiful freight supplies, interchangeability of the products of | Baltimore, exports of wheat, Jan. 1 to Oct. 3-—— » 456, 000 
the countries forming the termini of the routes, ‘way stations’ Boston, tectus E 11 430.888 
on such routes, plentiful coaling stations and cheap coal of a ———— 


quality suitable for steamship engines, and even favorable winds 


and ocean currents are among the factors contributing to the | Exports Same time 1513122122212211 149, 690, 000 
success of routes of travel upon the ocean. —— 
Increase of exports of wheat to Oct. 3, 19142 20, 568, 000 
“ WIDE SPHERE OF INFLUENCE. 1914. Per bushel, 

“The sections of the world which may be considered as prob- | Lake freight, e Bigger to aboard ocean-going steamer at 
ably within the ‘sphere of influence’ of the Panama Canal are | „Montreal, Canada ——————-_——_—_—________—___—________-_- Sic. 


Extra ocean freight, tramp steamers to Montreal, United King- 
the eastern and western coasts of America, the eastern coast of dom, or Continent ; over. same, New York to United Kingdom 


Asia, and the islands of the Pacific. All of western America is DE Co in| eek deen Cael dene et ABA eA Ban St Od ER Dae ETE 1c. 
nearer to Europe than formerly, and all of western America | Extra, marine insurance (St. Lawrence route)-------------- 

and most of eastern Asia and Oceania are nearer to the eastern 
coast of America. — | | 1 Canada —————- MMMM Mi 


“Study of the production and consumption of the various | Chicago to Buffalo lake freight on wheat Sie. 
countries lying within the canal’s sphere of influence shows that | Inland freight, Buffalo to New Tork. - 5. 50c. 
their various products are thoroughly interchangeable. A study | Charge for putting grain f. o. b. vessel in New York Harbor . 90e. 


of distances also shows that both New York and New Orleans 
are now so much nearer to all of western America than is Liver- 
pool that we may expect an increasing share of the trade of that 
section to fall to the lot of eastern North America; that the 
eastern ports of the United States are considernbly nearer to 
Yokohama, Melbourne, Sydney, and Wellington than is Liver- 
pool by her shortest route, but that Liverpool is still nearer 


Cost of shipping via New Tork 
Cost of shipping via Montreal... 


Showing cheaper cost of shipping via Montreal route 2. 15c. 
From which you can see why all of us that are gathered here 
to-day, representing the country geographically as well as com- 
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ercially, are all commercially interested in this project of 

eepening the channel in the Hudson River to 27 feet, about 
which I have had the pleasure to speak to-day, as it is the con- 
necting link with the Barge Canal between the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean, It is of paramount interest not only to the 
producer but to the consumer, not only the exporter but the im- 
porter, as this project is the one scheme of all others that con- 
nects the most westerly city of Lake Superior—Duluth—as well 
as Chicago, Cleveland, and Buffalo, with a 40,000-mile water 
route around the world via the Barge Canal, the Hudson River, 
the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, the 
Panama Canal, Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, 
the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean Sea, the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the Atlantic Ocean, back through the Hudson River. the Barge 
Canal, and the Great Lakes, which waterway washes the shores 
of approximately every civilized nation of the world and forms 
the greatest interstate and international waterway route known 
to man. 


The Colombian Viewpoint. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rure House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 18, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in July last I laid before the 
House an interesting historical statement prepared by Mr. Wil- 
fred H. Schoff, of Philadelphia, with reference to the negotia- 
tions then pending between this Government and the Govern- 
ment of Colombia and to the proposed payment by the United 
States of $25,000,000 to “do justice to Colombia," as Secretary 
Bryan said, for the taking of Panama. It will be remembered 
that a controversy had arisen as to whether the United States 
was not making concessions to Colombia which were approach- 
ing close to “an abject apology," the attitude of the Secretary 
‘of State being that since an “ estrangement existed which this 
country must deal with,” we must “resolye the doubt against 
ourselves and in favor of Colombia." 

Usually there are two sides to every question, but in this 
instance, from the viewpoint of the Secretary of State, there 
was nothing for the United States to do but to pay what 
Colombia demanded. Since then, however, additional informa- 
tion has been brought to the United States which indicates that 
there was some bartering over and above the mere matter of 
$25,000,000. It now appears from official data translated and 
forwarded to me by Mr. Schoff that the Colombian Government. 
asked for $30,000,000 plus $250,000 per annum for 100 years; 
that this was countered by an offer of $20,000,000 from the 
United States; and that finally, in order to “blot” the es- 
trangement entirely from memory, the compromise figure of 
$25.000,000 was substantially agreed to. 

The construction of the Panama Canal has already proven a 
heavy drain upon the resources of the United States, and its 
maintenance, especially in the event of war, will continue to 
draw heavily upon the people of this country. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to contemplate the early ‘probability of another 
outlay of $25,000,000 to “salve” the wounded feelings of 
Colombia. 

Yet * Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war." 

TRANSLATIONS FROM COLOMBIAN REPORTS, 

Mr. Schoffs statement and translations from Colombian 
records, giving that country's viewpoint with respect to its 
claims and achievements, is appended herewith: 


The official report of the Colombian minister of foreign affairs of 
Colombia, just received from the national printing office at Bogota, 
contains some interesting details about the treaty now peneme in the 
United States Senate and shows the United States, as already publicly 
charged, — Davo goen placed in the position of an abject apologist for 
the events o $ 

The report opens with a copy of the message of the Colombian Presi- 
dent, Carlos E. Restrepo, Bogota, May 1, 1914, when he called the 
on to consider this treaty. 


Congress together in extraordinary sessi 
At this session was submitted, first, a letter addressed by the American 
minister at Bogota to the Colombian minister of forelgn affairs, of 
which the following is a translation: 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Bogota, October 1, 1913, 

To His Excellency the MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF COLOMBIA, 

Mr. MINISTER : The Government and people of the United States sin- 
cerely desire that everything that may have altered, or that may ap- 
pear to have interrupted, the close and ancient friendship between the 


LII——2 


United States and the Republic of Colombia may be blotted out and 
orgotten. 

My Government, therefore, desires to end once for all the differ- 
ences that have arisen between it and the Republic of Colombia con- 
cerning the matter of a suitable reparation for the losses, both moral 
and material, suffered by the Republic of Colombia because of the cir- 
cumstances that attended the acquisition of the rights now possessed 
by the United States on the Isthmus of Panama, 

I am instructed, therefore, to offer the sum of $20,000,000 for the 
complete termination of all claims and differences now pending between 
the Government of Colombia and the Government of the United States 
and between the Government of Colombia and the Government of the 
Republic of Panama. 

hope that this offer will be considered acceptable by your excel- 

lency's Government, and I request your excellency to accept the renewed 

assurance of my most distinguished consideration and personal esteem. 
THADDEUS A. THOMSON. 

To this letter the Colombian minister of foreign affairs made a reply, 
of which the following Is a translation: 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Bogota, October 6, 1913. 
His Excellency the Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPO- 

TENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Mr. MiNISTER: I have the honor to refer to your letter of the 1st 
instant, in which your excellency has been pleased to inform the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia that the Government and people of the United 
States sincerely desire that everything that may have altered or tkat 
may appear to have interrupted the friendship between the two nations 
may be blotted out and forgotten; that, therefore, the Government of 
— 5 desires to terminate the differences that have arisen 

tween it and that of this Republic with rd a to the reparation for 
the moral and material losses which Colombia has suffered by reason 
of the circumstances that attended the acquisition of the rights now 
possessed by the United States on the Isthmus of Panama; and that in 
consequence your excellency offers, in the name of your Government. 
the sum of $20,000,000 for the complete termination of all claims and 
differences now pending between our two Governments and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama. 

I have received instructions from the President of the Republic to in- 
form your excellency, as I now have the honor of doing, that the 
Colombian Government duly appreciates the concepts and aspirations of 
1 and justice expressed in the aforesaid note of your excel- 
ency. i 

In order to cooperate on its part in favor of the just and friendly 
conclusion that your excellency's Government desir my Government 
will proceed to express to your excellency, with the diligence and also 
the reflection that the matter requires, its ideas about the bases of a 
possible suitable agreement. One of these bases is the indemnity corre- 
Tu to losses and damages, which will be duly considered in rela- 
tion with the other conditions that the Republic esteems necessary for 
me Una: solution of the claims and differences to which your excel-` 
ency refers. 

The Colombian Government in joining spontaneously with that of the 
United States in favor of the direct termination of this business desires 
that it may be possible and effective, and that in this way it may not 
be necessary for its t to continue working for the adoption of other 
means proposed by Colombia and which are now pending. 

On expressing to your excellency these ideas and purposes of my 
Government, I take pleasure in reiterating to your excellency the as- 
4urances of my most distinguished consideration. 

Franctsco JOSÉ URRUTIA. 

According to the report of the minister of forel relations, these 
letters were followed by personal discussion of details, interrupted by 
the return of Mr. Thomson to the United States, and ending in the 
presentation by the chargé d'affaires of the United 5 Leland Har- 
rison, mber 22, of a general project for a treaty, of which the main 
headings were as follows: 

"ARTICLE 1. Expression of regret by the United States and accept- 
ance thereof by Colombia. 

“Art. 2. Concession to Colombia of rights in the Panama Canal 
and Railroad as follows: 

“(1) Free transport of troops, matériels, and vessels of war, even in 
-— of war between Colombia and another country, without payment 
of dues. 

“(2) Passage of Colombian products and manufactures through the 
canal on the same terms as those of the United States. 

“(3) Colombian citizens passing through the canal to be exempt from 
every charge not imposed on citizens of the United States. 

“(4) In case of interruption of canal traffic, the troops, matériels 
of war, products, and mails of Colombia to be carried by the Panama 
Railroad at the same rate as similar freight of the United States. 

“(5) Coal and sea salt produced in Colombia passing from the Atlan- 
tic coast to Colombian Pacific ports, and vice versa, to be transported 
over the railroad free of charge, except actual cost of transport, which 
shall not exceed half of the freight ordinarily collected on products of 
the United States in transit. 

“Art. 3. The United States to pay within six months of ratifica- 
tions $20,000,000 in gold. 

“ART. 4. Independence of Panama to be recognized as an accom- 
pushed fact, and the dividing line drawn between Cape Tiburon and a 
point midway between Cocalito and Ardita.” 

During Mr. Thomson’s stay in the United States the Colombian Gov- 
ernment submitted the following counter proposal, delivered at the 
American !egation in Bogota February 3, 1914, and through the Colom- 
bian legation in Washingon February 7. The Colombian proposition 
was in substance as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. Expression of regret by the United States and acceptance 
thereof 1 Colombia. 

“ART. 2. Concessions to Colombia of rights in the Panama Canal and 
Railroad as follows: 

*(1) Free transportation at all times of Colombian troops and ves- 
sels of war, even in time of war between Colombia and another country, 
without payment of any cha to the United States. Colombian mer- 
chant vessels to use the canal on the same basis as merchant vessels 
of the United States. 

*(2) Colombian products and manufactures, also mails, to be ex- 
empt from all charges other than those imposed on similar goods and 
ina s of the United States. Colombian products and manufactures to 
be admitted to the Canal Zone without Pent of other duties than 
those imposed on similar products of the ted States. 
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the regions adjacent to them, derived from its special character as pos- 
sessor of the territory which was snatched from it. 

“The treaty fulfills all these three aspirations, 

“The initiation of the negotiations by the United States, the location 
thereof in Bogota, and the general tendency of the treaty satisfy in a 
full manner and, so to say, comprehensively the first of the points 
enunciated, which is especially satisfied by article 1 of the treaty, which 
says: ‘The Government of the United States of America, in its own 
name and the name of the people of the United States, expresses sincere 
regret for whatever thing may have occurred to interrupt or alter the 
relations of cordial friendship which for so long a time existed between 
the two nations.’ A satisfaction could not be expressed in a more final 
manner in laconic diplomatic language, and the honorable Senate of the 
dpe . it when it unanimously approved this article and 

e preamble. 

* For the rest the order observed in the sequence of the articles of 
the treaty shows that the principal intention of the Colombian negotia- 
tors was moral satisfaction. is was also the most delicate part of 
the . its relation to the sentiments of the Colombian 

eople. 
Per, The indemnity Mus out, on the other hand, the attempted excuse 
for the despoilment of Colombia in the name of universal civilization. 
lf this had been the case, why the indemnity? So that even the stipu- 
lations of this article contain their share of moral satisfaction." 

This official report contains also replies to certain ulries of Sen- 
ator Mendez with res to the dealings of the Colombian legation in 
the United States, and particularly the following: 

“ Whether the firm of the lawyer Taylor has intervened in the present 
negotiations, and if it has done so with the assent of the Government 
by contract with it or on what conditions, and what part in these events 
has been taken by Mr. Hall, and if that gentleman is counselor of the 
Colombian legation?” 

Replies of the Colombian minister of foreign affairs to these questions 
nre as follows : s 

* We do not know any firm of the lawyer Taylor. Mr. Betancourt, 
the Colombian minister in Washington, has consulted in this matter 
without previous contract, which is not customary in such cases, and 
with the knowledge of the Government, the illustrious Hannis Taylor, 
author of the well-known work of repute on international law, former 
minister pleni enn of the United States in Spain, and an 
enthusiastic friend of Colombia. Mr. Deus is so esteemed in Wash- 
Don that he figured as the first candidate to take the place of Mr. 
John Bassett Moore as counselor of the State Department. The 
negotiations have taken place here, and when there was anything to 
do with them in Washington the minister of Colombia has intervened 
8 which does not prevent that he should have availed himself 
of the influence and counsel of good friends of our cause. 

“Mr. Hall, with his book The Story of Panama, his efforts before 
the committee of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
and his many publications, has made himself entitled to our gratitude. 
He has been lending services to the legation in the way of propaganda, 
receiving moderate fees and without having the character of counselor 
or any other similar title. His services, like that of Mr. Taylor, can 
not be received free, but they are and will be remunerat 
legation in Washington with the ordinary funds 3 
p and taken by the Government from those which the law of 
estimates assigns for such expenses as have been deemed indispensable. 

“To the names of Taylor and Hall might well be added others, such 
as Bacon, Rainey, Dubois, Chamberlin, MacVeagh, etc., who have ient 
their pens and their authority to the cause of justice and right, which 
my esteem also as the cause of American honor.” 

he report includes also a statement by the chairman of the com- 
mittee on forei affairs. This is likewise a favorable report on the 
ratification of the treaty at this time containing one or two observa- 
tions of particular interest as follows: Y 


VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 


“For Colombia it is sufficient that the most powerful nation in the 
world expresses regret for whatever thing may have been able to alter 
the mutual good relations, because in these are included all 
the deeds or events brought to pass in Panama in November, 1903. 
* * * The phrase ‘ cualquier cosa’ [whatever thing] used in article 1 
has been criticized because it is stated that a more a espres- 
sion would have been * todo lo que’ or * todo aquello que’ [all that], but 
‘cualquier cosa’ [whatever M here equivalent to ‘toda cosa’ 
covery ren i [These words of the chairman of the Colombian house 
committee on foreign affairs give, of course, the direct denial to the 
official English translation in the published text of the treaty, wherein 
the Government of the United States * * * “expresses * * * 
gincere regret that anything should have occurred.” As a matter of 
fact, the correct translation of this treaty makes the Government of 
the United States express regret “for whatever thing may have oc- 
curred,” and by direct implication includes all the Geeta of the Amer- 
ican Government in 1903 and 1904.] 

“Article 2 of the treaty grants Colombia the sum of $25,000,000 with- 
out implying by this payment a sale of territory, because one can ill 
sell what one has not, and the recovery of it is impossible. The pay- 
ment referred to is for indemnity for the moral and material losses 
oceasioned or caused to Colombia by the separation of Panama, The 
note initiating the negotiations and the preamble of the treaty clearly 
set forth su indemnity, because they state as the pu of the 
D rwr. the restoration of the old 1 the re; izing the 

ghts and interests of the parties, and the blot ing out once for all of 
the dissensions and controversies arising from the events of November, 


hts in 
interoceanie transit, moral e re- 
versionary rights in the railroad. But those who thus argue forget: 
First, that the proposition of Mr. Dubois was informal and. eimpl an 
outline; second, that it was disavowed by the Secretary of State In 
Washington, who qualified it as a proposition beyond the instructions 
of tlte minister and incapable of producing any other result than of 
the display of blindness and unwarranted Po on the part of 
Colombia, according to Secretary Knox; third, that the same Mr. Dubois 
in effect disavow his proposal because in m. Interviews recently 
made in the United States, he reduces the bases of an arrangement 
with Colombia, in his private opinion, merely and simply to the pay- 
ment of eighteen millions; and, fourth, that the same distinguished 
diplomat—to whom in truth the Colombians owe their gratitude for 
his display of friendship toward Colombia—states in a letter of Novem- 
ber to Dr. Urrutia that he would have been very pleased to sign the 
treaty which Mr, Thomson was to sign.” 
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The Recall of Judges. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 19, 1914. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I will print an address de- 
livered by Hon. Charles B, Stuart, a distinguished lawyer of my 
State, in December, 1912, before the State Bar Association of 
Oklahoma on the subject of the recall of judges. 

The speech is as follows: 


THE RECALL OF JUDGES. 


My brethren of the bar, the recall of judges, the subject 
assigned to me by your worthy committee, is one which has 
been the subject of recent and wide discussion throughout 
many of the States. The late expression of California in favor^ 
of judicial recall and the likelihood that Arizona will follow 
in the same train emphasizes to a marked degree the pressing 
importance for a calm, dispassionate, and unprejudicial con- 
sideration of this question and the field that it covers by this 
honorable body. It has been well said that lawyers are the 
true constituency of the bench, because every opinion of every 
conscientious judge is written under the eye and subject to 
the review and criticism of a scrutinizing and intelligent legal 
Any proposed change, therefore, either in the selec- 
tion or in the removal of judges quickly challenges the atten- 
tion and enforces the consideration of the practicing lawyer. 

The chief glory of the English and American bar, especially 
when acting in the aggregate, has been the conservatism and 
the independence with which it has met and debated great pub- 
lic questions. Realizing that in the march of progress govern- 
ment, both in theory and in practice, must undergo modification 
in order to meet the exigencies of the times, the thoughtful 
lawyer, who is the natural enemy of revolution and the vigilant 
and ever-active guardian of the sacred rights of person and 
property, views with deep concern any sudden and radical 
change. 

The recall of judges, as understood and pressed by those who 
favor the doctrine, is offered as a panacea for nearly all our 
ills, both State and National. Many of those who condemn the 
doctrine declare that its acceptance and practical application 
will result in the dislocation of the joints and articulations of 
government. Viewed in either light, the remedy offered by the 
recall is extreme. It is important, therefore, that we pitch this 
discussion above politics and aboye party, and with an eye 
"ee to the discovery of truth examine this strange propa- 
ganda. 

The subject has already been approached and reviewed by 
wise and just men from nearly every angle. In this paper, 
therefore, I shall state little that is new, and I shall be com- 
pelled to state much that is old. Ancient truths and ancient 
creeds which were uttered and embraced by the fathers of this 
Republic who conceived and constructed the Federal Constitu- 
tion must be uttered and examined once again. I shall be com- 
pelled to speak the words of the dead oftener than those of the 
living, and with toleration and respect for the views of others, 
I shall endeavor to bring in rapid and condensed review before 
you the character of this proposed change, its wisdom, and its 
effect as tested by the approved principles of American con- 
stitutional Government. I shall express no opinion as to the 
validity of the law in question, if it should be enacted after 
proper methods by this new Commonwealth, because that, in 
my judgment, is not within the scope and purview of this paper. 
I may be permitted fo say, however, in passing, that I am one 
of those who believe that the people are and must continue to be 
the source of all power in real republies and that the charge 
that the proposed recall would make the State adopting it 
unrepublican in character and, therefore, inimical to the guar- 
anty of the Federal Constitution is not tenable. I believe, with 
Madison, that— 


A government is republican which derives its powers directly or 


Indirec from the great body of its people and is administered by 
Dd crm oldi their office during pleasure, for a limited period, or 
uring good vior. 


Mr. Justice Wilson spoke correctly when he said, in Chisholm 
against The State of Georgia : 


te Gages definition of a republican government is one constructed 
on x principle, that the supreme power resides in the body of the 
peop: 
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The question here is not whether the people can in a proper 
way adopt the judicial recall, but whether they ought to adopt 


it. Our present concern is not whether the proposed change 
would be valid, but whether it would be right; not whether it 
. would run the gauntlet of the Constitution, but whether the 
people ean afford it. It has seemed better to me to discuss this 
question in an inverse way to that in which it hns generally 
been presented. First, then, we shall consider the leading objec- 
tions and criticisms which have been urged against judicial con- 
duct of the present day as justifying the doctrine of recall. 

In what have the judges offended? Where and in what 
manner have they abused public confidence? With what dere- 
lietion of duty or revolutionary action do they stand charged 
to call for a readjustment of the American system of govern- 
ment? Complaints are made and have gone to the people, and, 
speaking as one lawyer to a convention of lawyers, they must 
be confessed or answered. The lawyer who will not defend 
judges when they are unjustly assailed, and who will not shiver 
a lance for an upright and brave judiciary, is not worthy to 
sit in the sacred halls of justice. 

It is claimed, first and foremost, that the people demand this 
change because the judges, both State and Federal, have de- 

_clared, and continue to declare, congressional and State Iegis- 
lative acts unconstitutional and void, and that they are exer- 
cising this function without constitutional warrant, either 
expressed or implied. Let us see if in this modern day, after 
more than 100 years of judicial history, this complaint is justly 
lodged. You all do know that in the early days of this Republie 
the power of the Supreme Court of the United States to declare 
& law of Congress unconstitutional was bitterly contested. The 
controversy touching this matter was one of the most acrimo- 
nious in our history. On one side were arrayed Marshall and 
his followers, and on the other Jefferson and some of his 
disciples. 

The proposed grant of power to the courts to declare in ad- 
vance the validity or invalidity of a law of Congress was several 
times submitted to the convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion and was as many times rejected, but the principle, although 
utterly unknown in England even to this day and unrecognized 
in continental Europe, even in those countries having written 
constitutions, was not new to the American people. Prior to the 
Philadelphia convention in 1787, which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 1780, in Holmes 
against Walton, expressly declared that a statute in conflict 
with the written constitution of New Jersey was void. In 1782 
the Virginia court, in Commonwealth v. Caton (4 Cal.), held the 
same doctrine. Rhode Island in 1786, in Trevett against 
Wedden, and South Carolina in 1792 announced, in substance, 
the same rule, The truth is, this power of the court of last 
resort of the Federal Union to guard the Federal Constitution 
against legislation and Executive encroachment was a live issue 
from the time of the Declaration of Independence in 1776 to the 
meeting of the Constitutional Convention in 1787. Hamilton, in 
the thirty-elghth article of the Federalist, said: 


The complete independence of the courts of justice is pecullarly 
essential in a limited. co B. 


Marshall, in the Virginia convention of 1788, while it was con- 
sidering the adoption of the Federal Constitution, declared: 

Can they (Congress) go beyond the delegated powers? If they were 
to make a law not warranted by any of the powers enumerated it would 
be considered by the judges as an infringement of the Constitution 
which they are to guard. They would not consider such a law as com- 
ing under their jurisdiction, ey would declare it void. 

Quotations, practically without limit, of a similar tenor could 
be made from contemporary writers and speakers. This view, 
however, was urged by such men as James Wilson, Gouverneur 
Morris, Edmond Randolph, and James Madison, all shining 
names in the country's history. It was no secret that this power 
of the courts would be asserted. All these discussions oeeurred 
prior to the action of the several State conventlons upon the 
Federal Constitution. 

At this time, be it remembered, Mr. Jefferson was in France, 
and was therefore not only not a member of a eonvention hav- 
ing under consideration the adoption of the Constitution, but 
took little or no part by letter in the discussion. Marshall, 
in 1798, had declined the position of Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, offered by President Adams on the death of 
Justice Irdell He, however, was finally prevailed upon to 
nccept the Chief Justiceship, and was aecordingly appointed on 
the 31st day of January, 1801. A few weeks before John Jay 


had declined this same office after the Senate had confirmed 
his reappointment. In his letter of declination to the Presi- | 
dent he based his refusal on the ground that the system was so | 
defective that the court would never acquire that public 
confidence and respect to which it was entitled as a separate 
department of the Government. But a new man was at the 
helm, a man of firmer temper, firmer purpose, and higher intel- 
leetuality than Jay. The views of the new Chief Justice were 
well known. He had concealed nothing, because he had never | 
played double with living man. Between Marshall and Jef-| 
ferson the most peculiar antagonism existed. It must have been | 
in some sense personal, because a mere political difference, 
based upon divergent views as to the theory and powers of 
government, would not have permitted Jefferson to carry his 
resentment against Marshall to his grave. Mr. Jefferson came 
to the Presidency almost immediately after Marshall’s appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice, He brought with him no good feeling 
toward Adams, the retiring President, or any of his appointees. 
In this Mr, Jefferson was amply justifled, because immediately 
before his retirement Adams had dealt him a blow, which we 
shall consider hereafter im another branch of this discussion, 
which was both ungenerous and unkind. Among other matters 
which were left incomplete, as you well know, were some signed 
but undelivered commissions. One of these was to Marbury. 
Jefferson refused to permit Madison, his Secretary of State, 
to deliver the commission. This enraged the Federalists, and 
Charles Lee, Adams's old Attorney General, was immediately. 
employed by Marbury to bring suit in the Supreme Court of 
the United States asking for mandamus against Madison to 
deliver the commission. This suit was brought at a most 
unfortunate time, when the passions of party were running high 
and when the control of government had just been wrested from 
the hands of the Federalists, who had long been in power. 

I am one of those who believe that if the first controversy, 
before the Supreme Court touching the power of that body to 
declare a law of Congress unconstitutional had been one in 
which the personal equation as to the President and the retiring 
President hnd not entered, history would not have recorded the 
bitter feeling whieh was engendered by the decision in Mar- 
bury against Madison. Mr. Jefferson's opposition to this de- 
cision knew no bounds. Marshall’s “obiter dissertation," as 
Jefferson called it, was roundly denounced. As late as 1819, 
after he had retired from the Presidency and only a few years 
before: his death, he said in a letter to Judge Spencer Roane: 


But Marshall, notwithstanding criticisms, pursued his stead- 
fast purpose to have the people respect his court and consider 
it the guardian and conservator of their fundamental rights as 


reserved and expressed in their fundamental law. It is useless, 


and it would be a trespass upon. your time, to consider now the 
original question whether the Supreme Court was impliedly, 
authorized by the Constitution to strike down a law believed to 
be in conflict with its terms or whether this power was as- 
sumed by the court. Suffice it to say that Marshall’s theory 
has recefved not only the approval of a great majority of our 
people, but the principle asserted in Marbury against Madison 
has become so thoroughly embedded in our system of juris- 
prudence, both State and Federal, that it is no longer open to 
question or dispute. This power of the courts of the country to 
declare acts of the legislature im conflict with the Constitution 
void stands alone in the history of the world's jurisprudence, 
and it is this power of the judiclary which has most excited the 
admiration of statesmen and philosophers of the Old World as 
well as the New. "It lies,” said a great jurist, “at the very 
root of our system of government." Prof. Dicey, of England, 
in his Oxford lectures, said: 


This syste the American system, which makes the judges the 
guardians of the Constitution provides the only adequate eguard 
which has hitherto been Invented against unconstitutional legislation. 
The glory of the founders of the United States is to have devised or 
adopted arrangements under which the Constitution became in reality 
as well as in name the supreme law of the land, 


Mr. Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, declares time and 
again that English lawyers. and statesmen have lamented that 
this power to move against an act of Parliament can not be 
exercised by the English judges. Rufus Choate, in his address 
to the Harvard Law School iu 1845, said: $ 


I do not know that I can point to one achievement in American states- 

which can take rank for its poteet of good above that 
8 n of the Supreme Court which adjudged that an act of 
Legislature contrary to the Constitution is void and that the judicial 
department is clothed with a power to ascertain the Duy rera and 
ronounce the legal conclusion. That the framers of the Constitution 


tended this to be so is certain, but to have asserted it against Congress 
and the Executive, to have vindicated it by that easy, yet adamantine, 
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demonstration than which the reason of:mathematics:shows nothing 
surer, to have inscrived this vast truth of conservatism upon the public 


mind-so that no demagogue not in the last stage of intoxication denies 
it, is an achievement of statesmanship of which a thousand years may 
not exhaust or reveal all the .good. 


De Tocqueville said : 

The power vested in the American courts. of 
nnconstitutional forms one.of the most powerful 
against the tyranny of political assemblies. 

Shall we go back, therefore, and reconstruct, or shall we:rest 
content as to this feature of judicial power which is being daily 
‘exercised by the courts of the States and of the Union, which 
has been for more than 100 years acquiesced in and accepted 
by the people and which has passed beyond the realm of legiti- 
mate debate? Is there a lawyer in this body who would now 
‘say that the legislative body of a State shall be the exclusive 
judge of the constitutionality of its own action? Is no principle 
ever settled? Discussion as to these matters ought to be settled 
by the volce of the centuries, and yet there are those in this 
new day who declare that a judge who holds a legislative act 
unconstitutional is deserving of impeachment, and that on 
account of the tardiness of that remedy he ought to be sum- 
marily recalled. 

Another objection which I shall briefly notice is that the 
Federal judges, including members of the Supreme Court, ought 
to be subjected to the recall, because their construction of 
powers of the Federal Government is such that finally a con- 
solidated Federal Government will be the result and the re- 
served rights of the States will be ancient history. It may be 
assumed for the sake of argument that Marshall's rule of con- 
struction that the Federal Government possessed not only the 
express and affirmative power conferred by the Constitution 
but had every implied power necessary to promote and give 
effect to the objects for which, in his judgment, the Federal 
Government was established was too latitudinous; and he did 
carry this doctrine to an extent which alarmed the philosophers 
and statesmen of this hemisphere. Jefferson was so incensed 
that he called Marshall a thief of jurisdiction and said that 
Story absorbed jurisdiction like a sponge. He denominated 
judges as “bold speculators on the patience of the Union.” 
He said that the Chief Justice was a crafty man who sophisti- 
cated the law to his mind by the turn of his own reason. But 
this tendency of Marshall was soon to receive a check. After 
he, through this canon of implied powers, had built up a Fed- 
eral structure which was not only grand and imposing but well 
nigh imperial, another figure appeared upon the stage of public 
action to stop the advance of a doctrine which, if pushed to 
its last analysis, might become dangerous to the Republic. 

Roger B. Taney was appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States on the 15th of March, 1836, to succeed. John Marshall. A 
great legal scholar has said, If Marshall saved the Federal 
Government from dying of inanition, Taney saved the States 
from death by absorption. It is due largely to the genius of 
these two great Chief Justices that an indestructible Union of 
indestructible States is had." When Taney assumed his duties 
as Chief Justice three cases of immense importance were upon 
the docket: The State of New York against Miln; Briscoe 
against The Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky; and 
The Proprietors of the Charles River Bridge against The 
Proprietors of the Warren Bridge. 

The argument in these cases had been made while Marshall 
was still on the bench. They were reargued before Taney, and 
these cases, according to the highest American authorities on 
American ‘jurisprudence, marked the dividing line in judicial 
opinion between the power of the Federal Government on the 
one side and the reserved rights of a State on the other. In 
the Miln case, in which Story dissented and said that if 
Marshall were present he would agree with his dissent, the 
majority of the court held that the act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York requiring every vessel arriving in the port 
of New York from any foreign port or from any port or ports of 
the United States to report in writing within 24 hours after its 
arrival the names, ages, and so forth, of every person on board 
the vessel during the voyage was not a regulation of interstate 
commerce, but was clearly within the police power of the State, 
and that it was not covered by the great case of Gibbons against 
Ogden, nor that of Brown against Maryland. In the case of 
Briscoe against The Commonwealth of Kentucky, the majority 
of the court held that the power of Kentucky to incorporate a 
bank was an incident of its sovereignty, and that the bills issued 
by the bank not being bills of credit within the meaning of the 
Constitution the State might exercise its inherent power. This 
case has time and again been affirmed, although it was in direct 
couflict with Marshall's opinion delivered seven years earlier. 
Story again dissented and said that if Marshall were present 
he would concur in his dissent, In the Charles River Bridge 


ronouncing statutes 
rriers. ever devised 


A 


‘case the doctrine of the reserved powers of a State was an- 
nounced with greater aud more acute precision. Here the 
celebrated Dartmouth College case was discredited, and it is 
said that here for the first time Mr. Webster met defeat before 
the Supreme Court upon a constitutional question. The lan- 
guage. of Taney rings like the blast of a trumpet. 

We can not deal thus with the rights reserved to the State and by 
legal intendments and mere technicalities take away from them, the 
States, any portion of that power over their internal police and 
improvement which is so necessary to their well-being and prosperity. 

"These eases have all been followed without break by the 
Federal courts and by the high courts of the States of this 
Union. Story’s lament over these majority decisions was pa- 
thetic. He wrote a letter to Justice McLean, in which he said: 

There will not, I fear, ever in our day be any case in which an 
act of a-State or of Congress will be declared unconstitutional. 

This lament, however, was unfounded, for within a reason- 
ably short time afterwards that same court, Taney concurring, 
declared three statutes of different States unconstitutional. 
Marshall and Taney were both Federalists and had been bred 
and deeply grounded in that faith. 'Through the commanding 
genius of these two.men the power of the Federal Government 
and the reserved :rights of the States were made ample and 
secure. I make bold to say that since 1866 the judges, the great 
men who have sat upon.the Supreme Bench of the United States, 
reconciling and enforcing the rules laid down by both Marshall 
and Taney.have held the balances between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in as perfect poise as they could be 
held in this country of dual sovereignty. Is there, then, any 
room for apprehension that the Supreme Court will consolidate 
the Government and center all its power in Washington? It 
is true that the inferior Federal courts have, in rare instances, 
struck down State laws in decisions which received and ought 
to have received the condemnation not only of the legal pro- 
fession but of the people. ‘Logically, the powers of the United 
States courts to safeguard the Constitution must be coextensive 
with legislative action, but this does not mean that the will of 
the people shall be subordinated to the arbitrary judgment of a 
judicial dictator. The whole trouble is that some of those 
judges in passing upon the validity of State laws substitute 
their ideas of policy for those of the legislature and make their 
decisions depend not upon the letter of the law but upon the 
advisability and the expediency of the law; not upon the will 
of'the people as expressed in the law but upon their theory of 
‘government and economics. I believe that aggravated cases of 
this character are very few; but, as I shall try to show here- 
after, the remedy is not by the revolutionary method of recall 
but by drastic congressional action, within proper channels. 

Another reason assigned for the summary recall of judges, 
and especially Federal judges, is that the appointing power 
from time to time has packed the courts to meet the political 
views of the President of the United States. That this has 
perhaps been done in this Republic of ours is much to be de- 
plored, but that this evil has been much lessened and is now no 
longer existing is shown by the public history of the country. 
At an early date in the Republic it was considered fair party 
play. When Adams retired from the Presidency he had filled 
every office with a Federalist, and Congress by the passage of 
a judiciary aet had created a large number of Federal judicial 
districts for the purpose of putting the judiciary in the control 
of the Federalists. No sooner did Jefferson come into power 
with his Republican Congress than he immediately had repealed 
the judiciary act creating these judges, and therefore legislated 
them out of office. He also removed Adams's other appointees 
as fast as he could reach them. Jefferson, who was a tremen- 
dous hater, never fully forgave Adams. On June 13, 1824, in 
writing to Mrs. Adams, he said: 

I did consider his last appointménts to office as pennas unkind. 
seems but common justice to leave a successor free 
ments of his own choice. 

But.Jefferson got even. Six years afterwards he wrote to 
Gallatin : z 

At last, then, we have a chance of getting a Republican majority in 
the Federal judiciary. For 10 years has that branch braved the spirit 
and the will of the Union. 

When Taney delivered his celebrated opinion in the Dredd 
Scott case, Seward and Lincoln both made the charge that 
‘Taney had an understanding with President Buchanan as to 
how the decision should go, though Seward afterwards wrote a 
letter of apology) to the Chief Justice, recalling his hasty words. 
It was charged that President Grant filled the Supreme Court 
with men favorable to the Government's theory in the Legal 
Tender cases. Speaking for myself, I may be permitted to 
say that I have never felt that this charge had been sustained, 
and I am not prepared to say that the voluminous and exhaus- 
tive opinion of Mr. Justice Strong, who was one of the new ap- 


It 
to.act by instru- 
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pointees, did not state the law of the case. Justice Bradley's 
theory of “Federal inherent powers” does not satisfy my 
judgment, but I have little quarrel with the result of the deci- 
sion. 

It is also charged that the court was again reconstructed by 
another President for the purpose of striking down the income 
tax. This accusation, too, has never been admitted or proved, 
and probably had its birth in high party spirit. 

The man who now occupies the high station of Chief Magis- 
trate of this Republic—President Taft—ought to have set at 
rest in the mind at least of every lawyer the baselessness of 
this fear. Whatever else may be said of our President, he was 
a great Judge and he is a great lawyer. In reconstructing the 
Supreme Bench he has named a Democrat and a large slave- 
holder in ante bellum days Chief Justice of that great court. 
He has taken two more men, both of them of opposite party 
from himself and both of them having theories of government 
in some sense distinct from his own. Surely this does not augur 
danger to the people nor to their institutions, and I submit to 
you candid men that this fear does not justify the recall, 

Another objection is that the injunctive process has been 
abused. My answer is that this can be quickly remedied by Con- 
gress, which, as the agent of the people, ought to make legisla- 
tion reflect their will. 

Having reviewed briefly, therefore, the main charges in the 
indictments which have been preferred against judges and 
judicial action, it becomes necessary now to inquire whether, 
even if these charges are true, the recall can be justified as con- 
sistent with our theory of government or as a matter of wise 
and expedient legislation. The Government of the United States 
is distinctly representative, and this feature has always been 
regarded as essential to the stability of free institutions. The 
pure democracies of the world where the people have attempted 
to act in mass in the making of laws have been dismal failures. 
Our statesmen and philosophers of the early days, when they 
put their heads together to find the best government, examined 
in detail, in public speech, in contributions to the press, and in 
the solitude of their own homes, every age and place where 
people had attempted to exercise the right of self-government. 
Every system from the early Greeks down to Holland and 
Belgium and the Swiss Cantons was exhaustively searched and 
considered. It was found by them, and it appears to be the 
consensus of opinion of the modern world, that the representa- 
tive idea was the only practicable one for popular government. 
On page 176, in the first volume of Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
which was the work most widely read by our fathers, and which 
made perhaps the deepest and most profound impression upon 
their minds, I find these words: 


As in a country of liberty every man who 1s supposed a free agent 
ought to be his own governor—the legislative power should reside in 
the whole body of the people; but since this is impossible in large 
States, and in small ones is subject to many inconveniences, it is fit 
the people should transact by their representatives what they can not 
transact by themselves, 

The same idea was seized upon by the makers and builders of 
our Government. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter written in 1823, in 
the ripeness of old age, said: 7 


Modern times have the signal advantage, too, of having discovered the 
only device by which thes? rights can be secu to wit, government by 
the people acting not in person but Dr representatives chosen by them- 
selves, The small and imperfect mixture of representative government 
in England, embarrassed as it is by other branches, aristocratic and 
hereditary, shows the power of the representative principle toward 
improving the condition of man, 

Woodrow Wilson, one of the most pungent and captivating 
writers in this day, and who in a recent article declares strongly 
against judicial recall, says: 

A government must have organs. It can not act unorganically by the 
masses. It must have a lawmaking body. It can no more make law 
through its voters than it can make law through its newspapers. 

Government, my brethren, is a great and serious business. 
It can no more be successfully operated without selected and 
responsive agencies than can the business of the merchant or 
the banker. I shall assume, therefore, that this is an admitted 
postulate of free government. If the people must be repre- 
sented in the three departments of government in order that 
their will shall be intelligently expressed, protected, and exe- 
cuted, then it behooves them to select for those high offices men 
of integrity, of ability, and of courage. Any system of govern- 
ment or any change in present conditions which will cripple the 
efficiency of that representation must, of necessity, be miscon- 
ceived and unwise. I assume that no man will be bold enough 
to say that courts of justice are not necessary adjuncts or de- 
partments of government. Somebody must make the laws and 
somebody must execute them; but between the making and the 
execution it is admitted that there must be a balancing power 
known as the judiciary. This judiciary must, in order to pre- 
serve this peculiar balance in government, be, above all things, 
independent. 


The judges must be like fixed stars, separate and apart, 
burning not with borrowed and fitful fire, but with a steady 
and undimmed radiance, They must be “ the living voice of the 
Constitution, the unfolder of the mind of the people whose will 
stands expressed in that supreme instrument.” This prerogative 
of independence is considered by all thinkers everywhere to be 
necessary to the proper discharge of high judicial function. A 
great American in a public address said: 

American experience h: de 1 
no written. constitution 1n government V at 
paramount and MONET ribunal to determine its construction and 
to enforce its precepts in the last resort. 

John F. Dillon, a great lawyer and a deep student of our gov- 
ernmental system, said: 

It 1s not much to say that 1 
MM he A i d L4 AR e and independent judiciary is the 

Again, he says: 


The deserved confidence which the whole world feels In justice which 
is distributed by ne English courts is almost wholly due to the charac- 
ter of the E judges. They are selected from the most eminent 
of the profession. A stable and permanent tenure secures their inde- 

ndence, which is essential to a good judicial system and to the fear- 
ess administration of justice. 


Who among you, my brethren, whose blood does not tingle 
and who does not feel a sense of high pride in his profession 
when he hears once again the noble words of great judges in 
times of great extremity? Listen to Mannsfield, who was being 
threatened by the mob with violence because he had reversed the 
outlawry in Wilkes's case: 

I will do my duty always. What am I to fear? The lies of calumny 
carry no terror for me. I trust that the temper of my mind and the 
color and conduct of my life have given me a suit 01 armor against 
these arrows. The last end that can happen to any man never comes 
too soon if he fails in support of the law and liberty of his country, for 
liberty is syno: ous with law and government. Once for all will it 
be understood t no endeavors of s kind will influence any man 
who at present sits here. No libels, no threats, nothing that has hap- 
pened, no that can N Will weigh a feather against allowing 

his defendant upon this and every other question not only the whole 
advantage he is entitled to from substantial law and 
benefit from the most critical nicety of form whic 
fendant could claim under the like objection. 


A great mass of people were surging and swearing and 
threatening at the very door of justice. If these same people 
had been able to apply to Mannsfield the method of removal 
which the advocates of this new doctrine propose, he would 
have been recalled and the incalculable services of this great 
jurist to his country and to the civilized world wherever law 
and justice are administered without fear or favor would have 
been lost. 

When Marshall sat in the trial of Aaron Burr, who was 
believed by the people to be an arch traitor and whose convic- 
tion was earnestly hoped for and, as far as compatible with 
propriety, sought for by President Jefferson and his brothers 
in office, he exhibited that fine patience and courage which have 
become a part of the heritage of the legal profession. Burr 
had killed Hamilton, Marshall's dear and valued friend. Public 
pressure was pushed almost to the very portals of the temple, 
yet Marshall discharged the defendant in an opinion which 
was instinct with the very fire and spirit of liberty. He was 
burned in effigy. All through the streets of Baltimore and 
Richmond people surged full of anger and resentment. Listen 
for a moment to his words: 
ey v d n : 
dares not shrink from ity duty le not lene Dome, Na nre ees 
of placing himself in a disagreeable situation. No man is desirous of 
becoming the peculiar subject of calumny. No man might he let the 
bitter cup pass from him without self-reproach would drain it to the 
bottom, but if he have no choice in the case, if there be no alternative 
presented to him but a dereliction of duty or the opprobrium of those 
who are denominated the world, he merits the contempt as well as the 
indignation of his country. Who can hesitate which to embrace? 

Ah, my friends, "there the ardor of a great soul broke forth 
and the eye of the eagle flashed as it looked toward the sun." 
If the system which the advocates of this new doctrine urge had 
been in force at that time, it is not improbable that Marshall 
would have been recalled, at least there would have been more 
than enough to have put him to the test. Think of bringing dis- 
grace in this way upon a man whose services to his country can 
never be justly measured. 

When the President of the United States, during a period 
when the passions of men were deeply stirred, suspended the 
sacred writ of habeas corpus, listen to the words of Taney: 


I have exercised all the power which the Constitution and laws confer 
on me, but that power has been resisted by a force too strong for me to 
overcome. I shall order all the proceedings in this case with my opinion 
to be filed and recorded in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
District of Maryland and direct the clerk to transmit a copy under seal 
to the President of the United States. It will then remain for that 
high officer in fulfillment of his constitutional obligations to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 


With an unerring hand the Chief Justice balanced evenly the 
scales of justice, and when the naked sword of the soldier had 


ustice, but every 
any other de- 
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dashed the balance from his hands, realizing that the law conld 
not be vindicated by an appeal to carnal weapons in this unequal 
strife in which the handages had been torn from the eyes of 
justice with which to bind her hands, with dignity worthy of 
his high office and a blameless life he in the noble words above 
spoken answered the challenge. 

Is independence like this to be sacrificed by the adoption of a 
system which, in my judgment, has neither reason nor justice 
to support it? What man of self-respect who has given his 
days and nights to the law, who loves his profession and who 
Joves justice, would accept a judicial position which might in a 
moment of popular hostility against some correct, but honestly 
‘misjudged, opinion be driven in disgrace from his public sta- 
tion? Men are men after all. The power to hold out against 
unfriendly criticism, against vituperation and slander, against 
threats of removal and disgrace, however righteous a man may 
be, is difficult to assert and maintain. A recall existed, in a 
mild way, in some of the States prior to the Constitution. Liv- 
ingston proposed in the New York convention in 1788 to amend 
the Federal Constitution by providing for a recall of Senators. 
It was badly defeated. Listen to the words of Hamilton; they 
are prophetic: —.— 

der the Senator a slave to all the capricious 
eee bbe ti he Senator will perpetually feel himself in 
such a state of vassalage and de 
firmness which is necessary to 
Union. 

If a certain percentage of dissatisfied people can put a judge 
of a high court in this land upon the rack and hold him up to 
the execration of his fellow citizens, how shall we get good 
men to go upon the bench? If weak ones go there, the liberties 
of the people are lost, because this weak man having his ear 
constantly to the ground listening for every sound of popular 
displeasure at a decision which he had made or which he 
intends to make will lose and surrender all independence of 
judgment, and the great safeguards of property and of personal 
security will be swept from the earth as with the besom of 
destruction. The success of the litigant will be measured by 
his personal popularity. The rich and unprincipled suitor who 
has been unsuccessful will seek out the weak and venal and 
will endeavor to corrupt the electorate. 'The poor man without 
friends and without influence will be doomed. Partisan politics 
will control the judges, and courts of justice will become the 
prey of reckless demagogues and the scene of wicked and 
unholy strife. 

It is not claimed by the advocates of this doctrine that the 
judges, either State or Federal, are corrupt. It is not claimed 
that they are doing things which, under existing law, could 
subject them to impeachment in an orderly and lawful fashion. 
It is claimed that their decisions do not suit a portion of the 
people, and that therefore this alone justifies this heroic and 
summary remedy. 

I say to you, my brethren, that this doctrine will not only 
rob the bench of its best and most upright men, but will destroy 
the independence of the American judiciary, which, as I have 
shown to you, is the brightest jewel in Liberty’s crown. If it 
works this result, it ought to be rejected, and what thoughtful 
man can doubt that it will. 

I oppose this new doctrine for the further reason that in its 
practical application it is un-American and subversive of those 
fundamental rights of person and property without which 
free government must cease to exist. This recall is to be put 
in motion by a certain percentage of citizens who point their 
finger at the judge and say to him, “Stand forth and defend 
yourself" Under the present system of impeachment he is 
entitled to a trial by a body assumed to be familiar with the 
principles and forms of law. Under the recall system he 
answers his accusers by written statement. He is not permitted 
to call a witness, he is not permitted to adduce proof, oral or 
documentary. Those rules of evidence which bear the impress 
of the sages of the law and which have for centuries been 

, regarded as necessary to the discovery of truth and to the 
proper protection of life and liberty are not invoked or applied. 
A man's character, which is the very essence of his life, is 
taken away without a trial Can this be just? Does this 
disclose a spirit of righteousness and fair play? The very 
thought of it develops in the breast of the lawyer not only 
opposition but resentment. 

I oppose this new doctrine because, in my judgment, it is an 
invitation to the people to destroy that which is most precious 
in our theory of government. It invites them to withdraw s&nd 
nullify that constitutional restraint which is the lifeblood of 
minorities, and which Jefferson in his first inaugural snid 
must be the subject of constant care and vigilance. America, 
for the first time in the history of the world, adopted restrain- 
ing written constitutions. These written constitutions, each 


ndence that he never can that 
e discharge of his great duties to the 


and every one of them, contain limitations upon the power of 
the people themselves. The people who adopted these constitu- 
tions knew the necessity of self-restraint. The truth is, the 
science of government, as well as the science of life, consists in 
self-subjugation. No man is complete master of himself. This 
is doubly true of men in the aggregate, when acting under the 


influence of passion or prejudice. 'To use the language of a 


great T: 
To de that the people are frequently led into the grossest errors 
by. misinformation and passion would be a flattery which they them- 


selves would despise. 


The tyranny of the majority was the one great fault of de- 
mocracy which young De Tocqueville, the brightest foreigner, 
perhaps, who ever touched these shores, thought would destroy 
our institutions. He claimed that our Government carried in 
its bosom this germ of death; but our fathers, who were the 
representatives of the people, and the people themselves, safe- 
guarded against this disaster. As Chief Justice Fuller said in 
one of his public addresses: 

It commemorates the advent of the first written constitution of civil 

rnment, that first attempt of a people in that form by self-imposed 
undamenal law to put it out of their own power to work injustice. 

'The truth is, the supreme idea of self-imposed limitations was 
that the “courts of the country must be made independent of 
publie feeling and invulnerable to the attack of majorities. 
Having their origin in the sovereignty of the people, they are 
the bulwark of the people against their own unadvised action. 
It saves them not only from their enemies but from themselves." 

Edmund Burke, whose words are a well of wisdom undefiled, 
has beautifully said: 


Soclety not only requires that the passions of individuals should be 
subj but that even in the mass the inclinations of men should 
be thwarted and their will controlled. This can be done only by a 


power out of themselves. In this sense the restraints on men as well 
as their liberties are to be reckoned among their rights. 

Unless the people had by written constitution put this re- 
straint upon themselves and upon their representatives as a 
part of their fundamental law, personal liberty, personal secu- 
rity, and private property could no more exist in this country, 
as Lord Brougham said in defense of Queen Caroline— 

baer the blossom which is severed from the tree which gives it 


The Constitution as originally adopted had no bill of rights, 
and it would not have been adopted in its original form unless 
the promise had been made that amendments would soon be 
added giving expression to those great rights and privileges 
which the English barons had wrested from John at Runny- 
mede. The people knew that they could not at all times. trust 
themselves. The paramount reason for these limitations was 
to protect the minority against the sudden and hasty action of 
the majority. As said by President Taft in his splendid message 
to Congress upon the recall: 

But all have r that the majority of 


by law, when aroused and without the soberin 


a le unrestrained 
effect. 
and di 


t of deliberation 
or to the individual 
rap prompti Hence arises the 
necessity for a Constitution by which tbe will of the rity shall be 
permitted to guide the course of the Government only under controlling 
checks that experience has shown to be necessary to secure for the 
minority its share of the benefit to the whole people that a popular 

vernment is established to bestow. No honest, clenr-beadel man, 
owever great a lover of popular government, can say that the unbridled 
expression of the majority of a community converted hastily into law 
or action would sometimes make a government tyrannical and cruel. 
Constitutions are checks upon the hasty action of the majority. 
Again he says: 
But the judicial branch of the Government is not a representative of 
a majority of the ple in any such sense, even if the mode of selectin, 
judges is by popular election. In a proper sense judges are servants o 
the people; that is, uer &re doing work which must be done for the 
overnment and in the interests of all the people; but it is not work 
n the doing of which they are to follow the will of the majority, except 
that which is embodied in statutes lawfully enacted according to consti- 
tutional limitations. This power conf on the judiciary in our form 
of government is unique in the history of government. It has attraeted 
and deserved the admiration and commendation of the world. 
to our MM a position higher and stronger than that of the judi- 
ciary of any other and more effectively secures adherence to the funda- 
mental will of the people. 


My friends, the people have declared in their organle law 
that no man shall be convicted of an infamous crime except 
upon the unanimous judgment of 12 good and lawful men. They 
have said that no man shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. They have said that the writ of habeas 
corpus shall never be suspended. If in a moment of passion or 
resentment against an unpopular or undesirable citizen the 
judge is asked by a certain portion of the people to deny or 
abridge those great rights, can the people who made the judge, 
when he put on the ermine of justice, swear that he would pre- 
serve those rights expect him to throttle them and still hope to 
maintain the blessings of lawful government? The people have 
said to the judges, “Thus fnr we have restrained ourselves, and 


It gives 
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thus far you must make that restraint effective.” Yet this new 
doctrine would permit the people to say to the judge in a given 
ease, The restraints which you swore to impose and enforce 
are in this case suspended,” and thus the litigant will be de- 
stroyed by the arbitrary will of the majority. Gentlemen, this 
is putting the dagger to the very vitals of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Our State judiciary is personally everywhere above reproach. 
No man here believes that the taint of corruption has ever 
touched their judicial lives. They have usurped no unlawful 
power. They deserve and have won the confidence of the 
people. Then, if no cause exists, why clamor for change when 
such change is viewed, at least by a large proportion of the 
thoughtful men, as attended with no good and it may be with 
disaster. Jefferson, after his retirement from the Presidency, 
wrote to Samuel Kerchival, in which, speaking of the work of 
the fathers, he said: 


I knew that age well. I belonged to it and labored with it. It 


deserved well of its country. It was very like the present, but without 
the experience of the present. Forty years of experience in government 
is worth a century of k reading, and this they themselves would say 
were they to rise from the dead. I am certainly not an advocate for 
frequent and untried changes in laws and constitutions. 

Instead of 40 we have now more than a hundred years of 
experience in government. Have we learned well the lessons 
which those years have taught? There was a time when the 
lawyer was a Levite among the people. A great Englishman has 
said, with reference to our bar, that their influence is still 
great when any question arises on which the profession stands 
together. Their influence strengthens the respect of the people 
for the Constitution. As a lawyer, then, speaking to lawyers, 
and having an abiding confidence in the wisdom of the people 
when they have rendered their thoughtful and final judgment 
upon publie questions, it is my deliberate conviction that this 
is not the day and the hour is not yet struck for experimenting 
with our legal institutions. 'These are not the days to encourage 
individuals or the masses to snatch the reins from the consti- 
tuted organs of government. 'There was never a time in our 
history when there was less need of change in our governmental 
system. It has stood the strain of a growing and rapidly ex- 
panding country. It has held within lawful bounds terrific 
energies of our citizens. It has stood the shock of civil war. 
It has proved the sagacity of its constructors and the stubborn 
strength of its fabric. Under its beneficent operation labor has 
attained the dignity and independence unexampled in the his- 
tory of nations. Unrestricted suffrage, government's best gift 
to man, has filled the offices of the country with an over- 
whelming percentage of men who have come straight from the 
ranks of the plain people, the majority of the judges, municipal, 
State, and National, as well as nearly all the other officers, 
having come from the humble walks of life, and have fought 
their way through poverty and hardship to the bench. The 
people then ought not to apprehend danger from the very men 
whom their environment and civilization have developed. Let 
us then hold fast to that which is good. Let us, as one man, 
endeavor to reconcile the jealousy of freedom to the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In rure House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 19, 1914. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Chairman, under leave given me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I append: 

First. Resolutions on the subject of rural credits adopted 
by the National Grange at its annual meeting, held at Wil- 
mington, Del., in November, 1914. 

Second. All that part of the annual report of the legislative 
committee of the National Grange which deals with the subject 
of rural credits. 

Third. All that part of the annual address of Oliver Wilson, 
Master of the National Grange, which deals with the subject of 
rural credits, 

Fourth. Resolutions adopted at a conference of officers of sev- 
eral State granges and of the farm press, held at Washington, 
D. C., November 23-25, 1914. 

Fifth. A digest of the more important European farm- 
mortgage systems, showing relation of the various Governments 
thereto, by Mr. F. J. H. von Engelken, of East Palatka, Fla., 


who served as a member of the American commission which 

traveled through Europe studying agricultural systems in the 

spring of 1914. 

Sixth. Statement issued by the legislative committee of the 
National Grange on Monday, December 21, 1914. 

Seventh. All that part of the annual report of the Secretary 
„ for 1914 which deals with the subject of rural 
c S. 

1. NATIONAL GRANGE RESOLUTION. 

Whereas at the last national meeting of the grange it indorsed 
the principle of Government aid in establishing a system of 
farm credit suitable to the needs of agriculture; and 

Whereas after a year of official investigation it has been proven 
that in the long-founded practice of all the great nations of 
the earth Government aid of farm credit is a necessary factor 
in aid to Government, to efficiency of food production, and 
deliverance from high cost of farm loans, which is now operat- 
ing to discourage investment in agriculture; and 

Whereas a farm-credit bill emanating from a joint con*mittee of 
the House and Senate, known as the Bulkley-Hollis bill, con- 
tains but a modicum of Government-aid, hardly in compliance 
with the request of the large body of Americans: Now, there- 
fore, be it . 

Resolved, That the legislative committee and officers of the 
grange throughout the country are instructed to insist on behalf 
of this body that more substantial Government aid to steady 
interest rates and uphold the market for farm-mortgage bonds 
shall be included in the bill finally passed by Congress; and 

Be it further resolved, 'That no farm-credit bill which places 
in the hands of private capital the power to make interest rates 
on mortgage bonds without limitations by Federal law will meet 
either the needs of agriculture or the just demands of the 
National Grange. 

2. REPORT OF NATIONAL GRANGE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

The question that attracted most attention, and probably of 
most far-reaching effect upon agriculture, was what is com- 
monly known as "rural credit." For a good many years it has 
been generally believed by the well informed that the farmers of 
this country were not receiving the same consideration at the 
hands of the bankers as did the commercial interests, and that 
the banking laws needed reform in that particulnr. It is im- 
practicable for us to go into the history of this matter fully in 
the limited space of this report; and, besides, the widespread 
discussion of the subject during the last few months makes it 
unnecessary. 

In December the secretary of your legislative committee made a 
statement before the joint Committees on Banking and Currency 
of the House and Senate. In January he made a further state- 
ment before the joint subcommittee of the House and Senate in 
support of the Bathrick bill, which he had some part in draft- 
ing, contained in the resolutions adopted by the National 
Grange. After the introduction of the Moss-Fletcher bill the 
Joint subcommittee summoned the secretary of your committee, 
with others, to appear before it on a certain day and give testi- 
mony for or against said bill. We may say in passing that the 
Government paid the expenses of our trip to Washington. After 
careful study of the Moss-Fletcher bill we took a position 
against it upon the ground that it was in effect a bankers and 
money lenders’ and not a borrowers’ bill. We made our argu- 
ment against it upon that theory. As a result of these hear- 
ings the joint subcommittee of the committees of the House and 
Senate repudiated the Moss-Fletcher bill and reported, S to 2, 
a bill which was introduced in the Senate by Senator Horris, 
of New Hampshire, and in the House by Congressman BULKLEY, 
of Ohio, now known as the Hollis-Bulkley bill, which recognized 
in a limited way the principles set forth in the resolution 
adopted by the National Grange at Manchester. 

Through some influence this bill was held up from Thursday 
until the following Tuesday in an effort to induce the committee 
to eliminate from the bil the principle of Government aid 
which it contained, but the committee stood firm in spite of the 
pressure put upon it, and the bill was finally introduced in both 
Houses of Congress on the nfternoon of the day on which the 
Democratic caucus decided, at a night session, that “rural 
credits” should be stricken from the congressional program. 
The whole matter then went over to the next session of Con- 
gress. Your committee had favored the postponement of the 
matter, but there seemed to be a determination to rush it 
through until it became known what kind of bill the subcom- 
mittee would report, when there was a mighty hurry in the 
caucus to strike it from the program. 

Later your entire legislative committee met in Washington 
and, after a conference with Senator Hortis, Congressmen 
BULKLEY and BATHRICK, and many other Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, we decided to indorse the Hollis-Bulkley bill; not because 


we believed it to be perfect or all we ought to have, but in the 
spirit of compromise, and because it recognized the fundamental 
principles for which we were contending. Our experience hay- 
ing taught us that all legislation is the result of compromise, 
and, being practical men, we accepted the best we could get 
without sacrificing a fundamental principle. The whole matter 
is now in the hands of Congress, and, whatever the final result, 
the grange has won perhaps the most notable contest it has ever 
made before the National Congress. We have at least gained 
time for further consideration of this tremendously important 
subject and it is now up to this body for whatever action it may 
wish to take, 
3. ExrRACT FROM ADDRESS OF MASTER OLIVER WILSON, 

In my annual address last year I said “The time has come 
when the National Grange should be heard upon this most im- 
portant question," but when this body sought to assist the 
farmers by advocating a Government aid farm credit there 
were some who hesitated and murmured something about class 
legislation, paternalism, and kindred terms. Since that time, 
however, precedent has established beyond dispute that our 
official decision then has stood the test of assaults and careful 
examination. A joint committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate for months scoured the world for expert testi- 
mony, and practical men from all climes gave evidence which 
sustained our demand for a Government aid bill. 

Energetic workers in Congress who saw the drift of farm 
credit toward private interests and a new control of the farmers’ 
debts sounded the alarm, and drawing from the best practice 
of the leading nations of Europe, spread broadcast the facts 
showing that Government aid farm credit was the best. While 
the plans of private capitalists and profit-seeking money lenders 
were buttressed by lobby and shrewdly concealed effort, the 
legislative committee of the grange appeared before committees, 
sent out literature, and interviewed legislators, presenting facts, 
fair, open, aboveboard argument. The legislative committee of 
the Farmers’ Union effectively sustained our efforts and the 
American Federation of Labor adopted our resolution verbatim. 
The result of our initiative and the effort of our State masters, 
together with the ready response of subordinate officers and 
members, has brought about a great change in the sentiment of 
the country. 

The joint committee of the House and Senate has reported a 
bill which contains the principle, if not the exact form, of 
Government aid we asked for. As it stands it is a triumph for 
the grange. It is not all that we should have; it is not all 
that we hope to get. The problem now is to get the best we 
can, that the abnormal and oppressive terms and interest rates 
which have so long obstructed agriculture in many sections may 
be changed for the better. 

Considering our progress and advancement since the meeting 
of last year in this important legislative work, there seems no 
step to take that could be wiser than to reaffirm our attitude 
upon the principle of Government aid and instruct our legisla- 
tive committee to continue to press the claims of the millions of 
American farmers by this, the most substantial and practical 
means of improving farm credit. Government aid to the ship- 
ping interest; Government aid to Alaska; Government aid to the 
banks; Government aid to the railroads will encourage the 
country toiler to expect, when all the people must eat and he 
must provide the food, that his great aid to the Government will 
secure assistance for him to perform this service to the best 
advantage of all, whether they work in the factory, the counting 
house, or at the difficult task of coaxing from the soil the sus- 
tenance of the nations. 


4, RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE OF STATE GRANGE OrriCERS 
AND AGRICULTURAL EDITORS. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
[Majority report. Presented by Mr. Quick, chairman.] 


Your committee begs leave to report and move the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

1. That it is the judgment of this conference that some effec- 
tive system of land-mortgage credits is necessary in order to 
place agriculture upon a level with other forms of industry, and 
that Federal legislation is essential to the establishment of this 
result; we also believe that effective State legislation along the 
same lines is possible. 

2. We approve the general principle of rural credits based on 
farm mortgages. 

8. We are opposed to the principle of direct loans by the 
Government. 

4. We approve the widest possible field of operations as fur- 
nishing the largest source of credit, the widest market for 
bonds on mortgage loans, and as tending to lower the rates of 
interest on such loans. 
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We therefore favor the regional program of selling agencies 
as opposed to the system of local marketing of bonds. 

5. We approve the provision of section 30 of the so-called 
Bulkley bill providing for purchase of bonds by the Government. 

6. We do not approve the proposition that land banks may 
receive deposits for commercial uses. 

7. Believing that rural-credit land banks should be controlled 
in the interest of the borrower rather than of the lender, we 
recommend that the cooperative principle be preserved in the 
organization and administration of such banks. 

8. We call attention to the value of a uniform system of regis- 
tering land titles in all States as a condition favorable to the 
successful development of a land-mortgage system of rural 
credits, and recommend this proposition to the severa; States. 

9. We believe the need for a more effective system of rural 
personal credit is equally as great as the need for better land- 
mortgage facilities, but that the fundamental differences be- 
tween these forms of credit make it impossible to administer 
both principles in the same system of bank organization, 

We are not prepared to recommend any specific plan. We do, 
however, recommend to Congress such further investigations of 
the subject as may develop informed opinion and lead to effec- 
tive legislation. 

A minority report will be submitted by Mr. Hobbs, a member 
of the committee on resolutions, 

(Signed) HERBERT Quick, Chairman. 
WESTON STARR, Secretary, 
Westover, Md. 
J. D. Ream, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
H. HARLAND, Payette, Idaho. 
JOHN A. McSrAnRAN, Furniss, Pa. 


The foregoing report was adopted by the conference. 
5. EUROPEAN FARM MORTGAGE SYSTEMS. 
[By F. J. H. von Engelken.] 


4 DIGEST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT EUROPEAN FARM MORTGAGE SYSTEMS, 
SHOWING THE RELATIONS OF THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS THERETO. 


Under the number S. 5542, introduced into the Senate by Mr. 
Horus, and H. R. 16478, introduced into the House by Mr. 
BULKLEY, a measure has been placed before Congress by a sub- 
committee of the respective Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to “provide capital for agricultural development, to 
create a standard form of investment based upon farm mort- 
gages, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to provide a method of ap- 
plying postal savings deposits to the promotion of the public 
welfare, and for other purposes," drafted by those having in 
charge the preliminary work of providing for the agricultural 
interests of the country a system to facilitate the handling of 
their long-term credit requirements; this in conformity with the 
plank incorporated. in the Democratic platform providing for 
action in the matter of rural credits, 

With one exception the measure as it now reads requires 
little discussion, inasmuch as it is molded in conformity with 
business methods already known and accepted in this country. 
The exception referred to is a provision calling for certain govern- 
mental activities to aid and uphold the system when established. 

It is to be expected that interest and discussion will largely 
center upon this particular provision. 'The American people 
have in the past looked with none too kindly an eye upon 
governmental support of enterprises not in themselves directly 
within the scope of governmental affairs, but it may well be 
pointed out that there seldom, if ever, has been before the 
people of this country for consideration an enterprise to provide 
a workable plan for which there has been so little in our own 
business history to guide us. Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that the system which this measure proposes to create 
will, directly or indirectly, affect the people of this country in- 
dividually and collectively, since the benefits it will provide will 
have a direct bearing upon the food supply. 

Since it is quite possible that the success or failure of the 
rural-credit legislation awaited by this country will depend 
largely upon the decision arrived at as to whether or not the 
system created thereby shall be supported by the Government, 
and as our own history provides nothing to aid us in arriving 
at a decision on this point, this article presents to those inter- 
ested a summary of the various kindred systems in Europe 
showing, in each case, just what relation the respective Govern- 
ments bear to them. 

It will be noted that European Goverrments have recognized 
to the fullest extent the importance of their agricultural inter- 
ests; they have recognized the need of assisting their farmers 
in solving their financial problems, and in doing so they have 
not lost sight of the fact that extraordinary measures are justi- 
fied to insure the success of systems provided to mest this need, 
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since the failure of such a system, once inaugurated, would in- 
flict upon the farmers hardships in excess of those under which 
they labored before measures were taken for their relief. 

As will be seen, European Governments almost invariably 
have been in active partnership with their farmers in solving 
the problem of their financial requirements. Some have as- 
sisted directly by providing funds; others more indirectly, either 
by placing the strength of the Government behind the securities, 
or, us in the case of France, by appropriating outright a large 
sum of money to be used in purchasing a portion of the secur- 
ities as issued. 

Such governmental partnership would in this country be 
termed “subsidy —a term which custom has brought to mean 
financial assistance on the part of the Government. That the 
issue may not be clouded by this accepted meaning of the word, 
since it will be frequently used in the discussion of the meas- 
ure now before Congress, it may be pointed out that govern- 
mental subsidy, or aid, may take even more potent forms than 
mere financial assistance. For the purpose of intelligently con- 
sidering the data which follows, governmental aid, whatever 
may be its form, must be considered as coming within the 
meaning of the word “subsidy.” 

While believing that the provision incorporated in section 80 
of the bill referred to above is a yital one, the writer is not 
prejudiced in favor of governmental assistance to the system 
which this measure proposes to inaugurate. It may, under 
our peculiar conditions, succeed without it; it may succeed 
only with it; it is in the hope that some slight assistance may 
be rendered to those upon whom will devolve the making of this 
important decision that the following digest is presented: 

GERMANY—THE PRUSSIAN LANDSCHAFTEN, 

Unquestionably the most important system of land-mortgage 
credit in existence at the present day is that which is known 
. aS the Prussian landschaften. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it is the system to which belongs the credit of being 
the first successful institution of its kind; in the fact that the 
results achieved by it have been a potent factor in bringing into 
life organizations of various kinds throughout the world having 
for their object the supplying of mortgage credit to farmers 
upon reasonable and workable bases; and, finally, in the fact 
that it was brought into life by governmental mandate. 

As originally created by Frederick the Great (1770 to 1788), the 
landschaften were compulsory associations of all large or manorial 
landowners within a Province, the estates of all such proprietors, 
whether borrowers or not, being compulsorily involved in the guar- 
anty of the bonds of the association of that Province, (Cahill.) 

This unceremonious but practical governmental aid was un- 
questionably the foundation upon which the subsequent suc- 
eess of these associations rested. Instead of itself offering or 
supplying the additional security over and above that provided 
by the value of the actual property mortgaged, which supported 
the bonds issued, the Government created by mandate a fur- 
ther artificial but real support by forcing nonborrowing land- 
owners to join in assuming the obligations of the borrowers. It 
is not surprising that bonds issued by the landschaften asso- 
clations rank high, nor is it to be wondered at that the system 
was successful. 

While the Prussian landschaften associations still maintain 
the same principles upon which they were originally created, 
they have been strengthened from time to time by extensive 
privileges granted them by the State, among which is the right 
to seize mortgaged property without adopting legal procedure. 
PEASANT BANK OF WEST PRUSSIA—MIDDLE CLASS BANK OF WEST PRUSSIA. 

These two institutions are founded under the law of 1909, 
enacted in West Prussia and in the Province of Posen. The 
State placed at the service of these two banks 225,000,000 marks 
(approximately $60,000,000) for the purpose of regulating the 
farmers’ debts and to preserve German property in German 
hands. The results obtained have been very satisfactory, not 
less than 7,600 peasant farms and 165 large farms having been 
dealt with. 

PRUSSIAN CENTRAL LAND CREDIT JOINT-STOCK COMPANY. 

Created in 1870, this organization was founded to meet a 
financial situation in which the landschaften, with their ex- 
clusive character, offered no sufficient help. While receiving 
no direct financial assistance from the Government, the bank 
was granted the right of issuing bearer bills, was freed from 
the pressure of the customary regulations under which like in- 
stitutions had labored, and was further preferred to private 
mortgage banks by receiving a royal commissioner appointed 
for its special control. 

BAVARIAN AGRICULTURAL BANK. 

The Bavarian Agricultural Bank was incorporated in 1896, 

after the by-laws had been approved by the Bavarian Govern- 


ment. This Bank has the legal status of a private bank, but it 
is endowed with State funds, of which 1,000,000 marks have 
been advanced to the bank free of interest, besides n further 
loan of 4,000,000 marks on which 3 per cent interest is charged. 
This subsidy naturally gives the Government a wholesome right 
of inspection and supervision. 

'The working capital and current expenses of the bank are 
supplied by members' shares. the two above-mentioned loans 
3 by the State, and the issue of mortgage bonds and 

es. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS— GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN, 

Agricultural credit associations of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
enjoy the most powerful support of the Government, which has 
not only placed at the disposal of the central institution a credit 
of about 1,500,000 marks at a low rate of interest, but has 
granted considerable amounts from the State treasury for the 
payment of the expenses of the federation and the work of 
inspection. 

LAND BANK OF WIESBADEN—NASSAU, 

The Land Bank of Wiesbaden was established 70 years ago 
to furnish small farmers with money on mortgage. It is a 
national bank and under the control of the administration of 
the provincial government. The government guarantees the 
payment of bonds issued against farm-mortgage security. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION—SAXONY,. y 


The Agricultural Credit Association of Saxony was founded 
in 1865 on a cooperative basis by agricultural estate owners. 
The association was endowed with particular privileges by the 
royal Saxon Government, which at the outset provided it with 
capital to the amount of 1,000,000 marks to meet its first finan- 
cial needs. 

AUSTRIA, 

In Austria no single financial institution deals exclusively 
with the needs and requirements of mortgage credit. The sav- 
ings banks and the mortgage institutions especially created for 
this purpose participate in extending such facilities. 

At present the principal part of the business of making loans 
on real property is in the hands of the savings banks. These 
banks, guaranteed by the city administrations, began to get a 
foothold in Austria at the beginning of the last century. 

Institutions especially created for agricultural purposes are 
the Galician Realty Credit Society, founded in 1865, the Austro- 
Silesian Realty Credit Institute of Silesia, founded in 1869, as 
well as 15 others in the different Provinces. These institutions 
have very little working capital, which is raised by the issue of 
mortgage bonds. These are secured in the first instance by the 
mortgage itself, next by the assets of the institution, and, finally, 
by the guaranty of the provincial government. 

HUNGARY, 

The Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute was founded in 1863, 
to control land mortgages of the larger estates. Toward its 
establishment the treasury contributed $200,000, and later on 
the legislature endowed it with very valuable privileges and 
favors, i. e, special rights with reference to executions, exemp- 
tion of bonds from taxation, etc. 

In 1879 an institution similar to the Hungarian Land Mort- 
gage Institute was created for the benefit of smaller land- 
owners. The State contributed to it a capital sum equal to that 
appropriated to the Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute, and it 
was granted the same privileges and favors. 

BOHEMIA. 


The Land Mortgage Bank of Bohemia was founded in 1804. 
It is a Government institution, and bonds issued by it are guar- 
anteed by the Government. A clause to this effect is inserted 
in the bonds. A further privilege accorded it is the authority 
vested in it to seize land in case of nonpayment without re- 
course to a lawsuit. 

SWITZERLAND, 

The Canton banks of Switzerland are Government institu- 
tions, and have been established in at least half the Cantons. 
(A. Swiss Canton corresponds to a German Province or an 
American State.) These banks make loans upon rea! estate and 
dwelling houses with building lot and garden up to two-thirds 
of their value; upon land alone, up to three-fourths its value; 
upon fsetories, up to one-third their value. 

The capital of these institutions is furnished by the Canton 
governments. It is supplied either from the treasury direct or 
is secured by the government by an issue of bonds. The debtors 
for these bonds are the Cantons, but the interest payments are 
taken care of by the banks. 

As an illustration, the Zurich Canton Bank was established in 
1870 with a capital of 6,000,000 francs, this sum having been 
received from the Canton treasury. In the course of yenrs this 
paid-up capital was increased through the issue of bonds by the 
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Canton government, until it now amounts to 30,000,000 francs. 
The interest which the bank pays the Canton does not exceed, on 
the average, 4 per cent. 

ITALY. 

Land-mortgage credit in Italy is handled by two classes of in- 
stitutions—the savings banks in northern Italy and the Govern- 
ment banks (the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily) in 
southern Italy. 

The savings banks are public-utility corporations—institutions 
without shareholders and, consequently, with no distribution of 
dividends. The capital of these institutions was obtained by 
donations made by the communes and Provinces and by benefac- 
tors’ foundations. 

The credit facilities offered the farmers by the Bank of Naples 
and the Bank of Sicily, through the intermediary institutions, 
cover the entire field of agricultural credit—short-term and long- 
term mortgages, as well as warehouse credit. ('The last men- 
tioned provides for loans up to three-fourths the value of crops 
deposited by farmers in warehouses.) 

Local rural-credit institutions had their beginning in south- 
ern Italy about 1895. After floundering along rather aimlessly 
and with little success, in 1901 the Bank of Naples and in 1906 
the Bank of Sicily were authorized by law to open special 
branches for their assistance. A special law passed in 1907 
authorized a special tax which by 1911 had in the case of the 
Bank of Sicily nggregated 4,000,000 lire. 'This fund is used for 
agricultural credit purposes only. 

Interesting is the land reclamation in the Roman Campagna. 
A law passed in 1910 gave the Government power to expropriate 
by compulsory sale the lands of owners refusing to take the 
necessary steps to carry out this reclamation. Capital necessary 
for reclaiming lands is supplied to landowners direct by the 
Government at 23 per cent interest. 

14810— 14348 
: HOLLAND, 

In this country the problem of systematizing the land-mort- 
gage business has been only in the last few years receiving 
attention. In 1908 the administration established the Mortgage 
Bank of Eindhoven. It was incorporated as a stock company, 
with a capital of 1,000,000 florins. 

The only financial assistance rendered by the Government so 
far to this and kindred institutions is by lending “ subventions " 
in order to help them meet expenses of supervision and inspec- 
tion over branch banks, and by giving * subventions" to branch 
banks to defray the expenses of establishment. It is now being 
investigated, however, in how far the postal savings bank and 
the State insurance bank can assist these institutions by placing 
some of their reserves on notes of the rural mortgage banks 
and, in the case of the postal savings bank, by lending them 
money for long terms at reasonable rates of interest. 

NORWAY, 


'The original capital of the Mortgage Bank of the Kingdom of 
Norway was furnished by and belongs to the State. Repay- 
ment of this capital can not be called for until and unless the 
bank has fulfilled all its undertakings and has ceased to exist. 

On the capital furnished by the State the bank pays 4 per 
cent interest, which is taken from the surplus receipts after the 
payment of all interest due and all costs of management. If in 
any year the surplus is insufficient to pay to the treasury the 
whole amount of interest due, it is supplemented out of the 
reserve fund. Should the reserve fund in turn be insufficient, 
the treasury is credited with the money owing and payment is 
made as soon as the profits permit. Such a debt, however, 
carries no interest. 

FRANCE. 

Land-mortgage credit in France is handled by the Land Credit 
Bank (Crédit Foncier), which institution was founded in 1852. 
The bank's capital was fixed at 25,000,000 francs. The Govern- 
ment granted the bank a subsidy of 10,000,000 francs, to be 
invested in proportion to the amount of loans effected. This 
subsidy was invested by the Government in successive accounts, 
and the total amount of 10,000,000 francs was not utilized until 
in 1864, at which time the loans effected by the Crédit Foncier 
had reached the sum of 200,000,000 francs. The 10,000,000 
francs subsidy never has been included in the bank's capital. 

The Crédit Foncier enjoys a monopoly of the land-mortgage 
business in France. 

RUSSIA, 

In an attempt to solve its landlord-and-tenant problem the 
Russian Government established in 1882 the Peasants’ Land 
Mortgage Bank. The institution at first gave assistance to 
groups of peasants—that is, villages and communities—to come 
into possession of land. About 1895 this policy was changed, 
and since that time the endeavor has been to discourage the 
community life and encourage the peasants to live on their 


farms. To further this movement the bank was given the power 

to purchase entire estates from landlords, subdivide, and assist 

peasants to be owners of the small farms thus created. Special 

capital for this purpose was supplied by the Government. 

6. STATEMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE, DECEMBER 21, 1914. 

The farmers of this country are not satisfied with the prog- 
ress of farm-credit legislation and the delay caused by those 
who demand the last ounce of concession to the power of the 
money-lending interests, and to tightly laced theories of gov- 
ernment which have not been so rigidly applied in other cases 
of legislation. 

No one asks in farm-credit legislation what has not been 
done before in greater measure by the Government. The policy 
of the Government has been to encourage transportation that 
our commerce might flourish and agriculture be extended. To 
this end we have given many millions of acres of rich land 
to the railroads and have guaranteed their bonds. The farm- 
ers helped to pay those bonds, pioneered the land, paid high 
freight charges and extortionate interest rates to a horde of 
mortgage sharks. 

Recently an inerease of railroad rates was granted, which is 
a tax upon agriculture and consumption. This may be just, 
but the farmer will pay his share of the increase. 

An appropriation of $35,000,000 was made to develop Alaska 
mines and farms. All of our farmers will be taxed to pay this. 

A ship-purchase bill would call for more millions. The 
farmers as well as other taxpayers will go down in their 
pockets to pay this. 

The Government to meet an emergency has gone into the 
marine insurance business. Any loss which may occur would 
call for the farmer to pay his share. 

Government money is available for the bankers to loan at a 
profit Government money, in part, comes from taxes paid by 
the farmer. But cheap money to the bankers still means high- 
cost money to the farmers. While the new Federal reserve 
bank act “empowers” national banks to loan on farm mort- 
gages, the conditions are still such that it is more profitable for 
the banks nof to loan on mortgages, and little, if any, relief 
wil follow from this law. To say that the Federal reserve 
bank act constitutes a remedy in lieu of a proper farm-credit 
law is the veriest nonsense and will not fool the farmers. It 
was not considered a proper remedy by anyone at the time the 
banking law was made. The advocates of farm credit then 
were put off with a promise that if they would keep it out of 
that bill they would be given a real farm-credit law last ses- 
sion. Many Congressmen of all parties, and the farmers gen- 
erally, expected this promise to be fulfilled, but farm credit 
was cut out of the program at the iast moment and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency ceased to work on the bill. 
We had hoped it would be taken up this session and pushed to 
a finish, but the President in his message says, It can not be 
perfected now." 

We have made investigation of the reason why this may be 
true: 

First. The President objects to the Government-aid feature 
of the Bulkley-Hollis bill. 

Second. A part of the Members of Congress seem to desire 
to have a summer to themselves and want the session to end 
on March 4. 

Third. There is a strong element of influence of various 
money-ending interests which are fearful that interest rates 
may be generally lowered and their profits curtailed. 

Turn where you will in the practice of our Government and 
there is fresh proof of the inconsistency of those who object to 
the proposed safe and practical Government aid in farm credit. 
The experience of every leading nation on earth in far more 
helpful forms of Government aid proves that there can be no 
risk to taxpayers; that at no period of the transaction would 
any taxpayer be called upon to pay a cent toward this form 
of Government aid to agriculture. 'The aid we have proposed 
for farm credit is in sharp contrast to other instances, cited 
above, which do tax the people. 

The National Grange proposes only such aid as will insure 
& low and steady rate of interest and uphold the market for 
farm-mortgage bonds. 

The grange is opposed to any measure which will give 
private capital the power to make interest rates on farm- 
mortgage bonds without limitations by the Federal law. 

The Bulkley-Hollis bill was a compromise tentatively con- 
ceded by our organization with the hope for immediate relief 
to millions of mortgage-overburdened farmers. 

The grange first proposed the Bathrick bill, which would 
have been far more effective as to speedy results, and which 


was modeled after long practice of some other nations. In 
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deference, however, to certain powers in legislation, and hope- 


ful of getting something done, the grange receded from ‘some 
of the details of the Bathrick bill but retaining its principles. 
It now seems after we had shown this spirit of compromise 
that we are facing n policy of delay and an insistence upon 
the last tribute to unyielding opinions of others. In the 
meantime, a bad condition of agricultural decadence is going 
on to the discouragement and ruin of many and the profit of 
a few. We do not claim that better farm credit is all there is 
to be done, but it is a necessary thing that farmers can not do 
effectively without proper legislation. 

We have very little patience with those who contend that 
the helpless should help themselves. It is palpably one means 
of preventing anything being done to suggest that a farmer, 
struggling in the grip of an 8 to 10 per cent mortgage, which 
the best proceeds of his farm can not pax, shall help himself. 

We have less cattle, less sheep and hogs, and less of many 
other food products per capita than we had 10 years ago. We 
have less population on the farm in proportion to the whole 
population than then. We have more mortgage per farm and 
less acres per farm upon which to grow food and pay the 
mortgage. Farm tenantry is rapidly and progressively increas- 
ing, and as this increases the production per nere is sure to 
decrease. These and other facts prove that this question is a 
problem of great importanee to the man in the city as well as 
to the man in the country. ‘We therefore appeal to the general 
public, not to the farmers alone, for an aroused sentiment in 
this matter. 

Our farms are our sources of food supply and the success of 
agrieulture is vital to the Government and all our citizens. 
iWe ask much less than the condition demands, and in no 
respect does our request put to hazard the resources of any 
class of our citizens, unless it may be the very few who have 
made their cash of greater profit in high interest rates than 
comes to the laborer and small capital of the average farmer. 
^ Orrves WinsoN, Master, 

"T. C. ATKESON, 
H. J. PATTERSON, 
Legislative Committee of the National Grange. 


Warehouse Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 21, 191}. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to have 
full opportunity to discuss this measure on the floor of the 
House, but since the motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill has served to shut off debate, I avail myself of the privilege 
of expressing my views on the measure by extending my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

I regret that it became necessary to pass this bill under a 
suspension of the rules of the House, for it has the effect of not 
only shutting off a full discussion of the measure but also pre- 
vents the offering of any amendment. This makes it necessary 
*o vote for or against the bill as it is drawn. I had hoped to 
have the opportunity of offering an amendment to the bill spe- 
cifically designating tobacco as one of the staple and non- 
perishable agricultural products to which it shall apply. I am 
sure the bill in its present form applies to tobacco, but I pre- 
ferred to see such an amendment as I have suggested adopted 
so that there would be no necessity of securing the consent or 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. ‘The chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, who will be a member of the conference 
committee, has assured me, however, that if the bill is passed in 
its present form he will see to it that tobacco is added in the 
conference between the two Houses, and I therefore cheerfully 
vote for the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
because this is the only way in which the bill can be passed at 
an early date. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to issue 
lieenses to warehouses in which are stored staple and non- 
perishable agricultural products whenever the owner or oper- 
ator of such warehouse applies to him for a license. Such 
warehouses as are licensed will thus become subject to super- 
vision by the Secretary of Agriculture and products stored 
therein will be subject to inspection and classification. 

Legislation of this kind is needed not merely as an emergency 
relief measure, but as a permanent system of marketing our 


crops. The difficulties which have confronted the cotton and 
tobaeco grower on account of the unfortunate war conditions in 
Europe have only served to emphasize the importance and 
necessity of providing a better method of marketing our farm 
products. When war was declared by practically all of the na- 
tions of Europe the cotton and tobacco growers found that the 
foreign markets were closed to them and that it was impossible 
to move the immense amount of cotton and tobacco which is pro- 
duced annually in this country and sold in the mnrkets of Eu- 
rope. With a great portion of last year’s crop unsold and the 
large.crop of this year nearly ready to be gathered, it became 
apparent at once that proper legislation had not been enacted to 
provide adequate and safe storage facilities. It is true that 
many of the States have upon their statute books laws making 
provision for the licensing and regulation of warehouses, but 
national legislation is particularly needed in order to bring our 
4ystem of storing and marketing farm products into closer rela- 
tionship with the national banking system of the country. The 
critical situation thus suddenly thrust upon the cotton and to- 
baceo producer has emphasized the necessity of providing some 
means whereby the farmer can more readily and easily secure 
a fair and adequate advance or loan upon his crop when he 
finds himself unable to dispose of it nt a fair value, and thus 
enable him to tide over present difficulties without being sub- 
jected to the necessity of the product of his year's 
toll to the speculator, who is able to buy and hold for a profit. 
The new currency law, which, in my judgment, is one of the 
greatest constructive measures passed by this Demoeratie Con- 
gress or, indeed, by any Congress since the Civil War, provides 
that national banks may rediscount:the notes of farmers based 
on agricultural products. For the first time, under this law. 
agricultural products have been recognized as a proper basis for 
credit. It is therefore important that proper legislation shall 
be passed which will give to the farmer all the possible benefits 
and advantages which can be derived from this provision of the 
law. Undoubtedly warehouse receipts or certificates issued by 
u bonded warehouse, operating under a Government license will 
have a recognized standing in the business world and will be 


| more readily accepted when offered for sale or tendered to the 


banks as security for an advance of money. No bank would 
hesitate for a moment to make a loan which was secured by a 
Government licensed warehouse receipt for such staples as 
tobacco, eotton, or grain, and which showed on its face their 
grade and value. If this bill is passed, a producer of tobacco 
or of cotton or grain can, if he desires to do so, store his product 


in a licensed warehouse, have it classified and graded, and use 


the certificate issued therefor either to borrow money from his 
bank to tide him over present difficulties or sell it outright or use 
itin payment of his obligations. 

The bill as originally introduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from Georgia applied to cotton alone. By unanimous consent 
the Senate amended it so that its provisions should also apply 
to tobacco. Every Senator realized that the reasons which made 
a measure of this kind necessary for cotton just as strongly 
showed its necessity for tobacco. The bill then came to the 
House and was referred to the Agricultural Committee. That 
committee has presented a substitute, making the provisions 
of the bill apply specifically to cotton and grain, and to quote 
its language “such other agricultural products designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be staple and nonperishable.” I 
have not the slightest doubt but that the Secretary will. promptly 
and readily designate tobacco as such a product. But I am at 
a loss to know why the House commíttee should have de- 
liberately omitted specifie mention of tobacco, which was put 
into the bill by unanimous action of the Senate, and in its place 
substitute grain, which was not considered by the Senate when 
the bil passed that body. I can only explain it on the ground 
that tobaeco is grown in a comparatively limited area of the coun- 
try, four-fifths of the entire crop being raised in the five States 
of Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Ohio. 

I find that there is no Representative from any one of these 
States on the committee, whereas the grain and cotton sections 
are very ably represented, and I have thought that possibly 
the members of the committee did not fully appreciate the 
importance and value of this great staple which represents the 
wealth of hundreds of thousands of citizens of our country. I 
haye no quarrel with the committee for adding grain to the 
bill. On the contrary, I approve its action in this respect. But 
J do object to the elimination of tobacco as one of the specific 
products legislated for in this bill. One million two hundred 
and sixteen thousand one hundred acres of tobacco were 
planted in 1918. There was produced 963,734,000 pounds, which 
was worth more than $122,483,000. This great and valuable 
crop was grown on more than 300,000 farms, and, as I have 
said, four-fifths of it was produced in five States of the Union. 
In ‘these sections it is the chief money crop. Its production 
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involves a vast amount of labor, which only those who live in 
the tobacco-producing sections and who have worked in it in all 
of the various stages of its growth and preparation for the mar- 
ket can appreciate. I dare say there is no one crop produced in 
this country of which a greater percentage is shipped abroad 
0: which brings more gold to this country in proportion to the 
value of the whole crop. Particularly is this true of the 
tobacco produced in the district I have the honor to represent 
on this floor, and in the neighboring counties of Kentucky and 
certain sections of Virginia, which constitute what is known as 
the dark-tobacco belt or district. Fully 80 per cent of this 
tobacco is exported and sold to Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
some other European countries, most of which exercise a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in its purchase and sale. In addition to this, 
tobacco brings in a Government revenue nearly equal to its 
value. 
every year from this source. This can be said of no 
agricultural product. Are not those millions of loyal and splen- 
did citizens who are dependent upon the production of tobacco 
for their comfort entitled to the same consideration and treat- 
ment. accorded to others? 

As I have said, I have not the slightest doubt but that the 
Secretary will promptly designate tobacco; but why should 
the House not follow the unanimous lead of the Senate and 
do so? Why leave it to the discretion of any one man? Neither 
cotton nor any other agricultural product affords & safer secur- 
ity or, in my judgment, one quite so safe. It Is as good as gold 
itself. In normal times there is an active and pressing demand 
for it in foreign countries as well as a great demand for certain 
types for domestic consumption. 

When properly prized into hogsheads it will last for many 
years without danger of spoiling or deteriorating in value. 
There is an even greater and more pressing necessity at the 
present time for this bill to apply to tobacco than to either cot- 
ton or grain, for which there is a great demand for domestic 
consumption.. In the case of grain, the demand is certain to be 
increased rather than lessened by the war in Europe. I am 


types for domestic consumption, but, as I have said, this is not 
true of tobacco which is grown in the section from whence I 
come, for our market is to a great extent confined to the coun- 
tries now at war with each other, and on that aceount our mar- 
ket is for the time being entirely cut off And I venture the 
opinion that the situation has proven to be as bad for those 
types of tobacco for which there is a greater demand for do- 
mestic consumption, for we know that it is the custom of home 
manufacturers to keep on hand a supply of tobacco sufficient to. 
last them for a year or two. 

And let me say just here that much has been said here and 
elsewhere about the distressing effect of the war upon the cotton 
grower. I do not minimize in the least the necessity of such 
relief, but I assert that no class of our citizens were harder hit 
by the unfortunate conditions in Europe than the tobacco 
grower. ‘There fs a greater necessity to provide for tobacco 
than there is for cotton, if it be possible for a greater necessity 
to exist. There is, as I have said, at least a certain domestic 
demand for cotton which will bring relief to a limited extent. 
But- four-fifths of the tobacco to which I refer is exported, and 
there is absolutely no domestic demand for it. Relief is not so 
yital to those who grow grain and other breadstuffs. They will 
always find a great market here, and there will doubtless be an 
increased demand for their product in the war-ridden countries, 
because their productivity is in a great measure cut off. But 
it is not so with tobacco, and those who have last year’s crop 
and this year’s crop on hand should receive the very fullest 
consideration on the part of Congress and our Government. 

But, Mr. Speaker, permit me to repeat that I do not look upon 
this as an emergency measure. It is not a measure which is to 
serve its purpose for a day. I regard its passage as being of 
permanent importance to the farming classes of the country. 
Whenever conditions, arising from whatever cause, are such 
that the farmer can not sell his crop for a price sufficient to 
pay a fair return for his labor, then it becomes important and 
essential that he be afforded such facilities as will enable him 
to secure advances upon his crop until it can be sold for a fair 
price. Otherwise he will be compelled to sell it at a sacrifice 
to those who are able to buy and hold it for a profit, and thus 
see himself deprived of the just fruits of his own hard labor and 
honest toil. And let me say that in such a case the situation is 
not purely local. The farmer needs the money on his crop to 
pay his creditors and provide for his family and his next year’s 
work. His creditors need it in turn to pay their creditors, and 
poms relief which may be given will do a vast and general 
good. 

There is nothing compulsory about the pending bill. No ware- 
houseman is compelled to apply for a license. It is left en- 
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tirely optional with him as to whether he shall do so. He may 
apply or not as he chooses. But I do believe that if this bill 18 
passed its advantages will be quickly recognized, and it will 
serve to bring our banking interests into a closer and more 
effective working relationship with the marketing of our farm 
products. And let me say just here, no legislation can be more 
important to the farmer than legislation which will serve to 


crops as he needs to be given information as to where he cam 
find the best markets and secure the best price for the product 
of his toil. I introduced a bill in Congress some time ago seek- 
ing to establish a bureau of markets for this very purpose. 
And I am glad that Congress, in an appropriation aet, has au- 


Agricultural Department is now giving this problem of the 
farmers its best study and attention. 

I do not contend that this bill will by any meuns offer com- 
plete relief in times when the prices of our farm products are 
depressed for any cause. But I do regard it as an eminently 
wise and measure in behalf of the farmer, and if the 
privileges granted by it are taken advantage of, it will afford 
opportunities for relief which are not now obtainable. It is, I 
believe, a distinct and necessary step im the interest of the 
farmer. Wher he finds himself unable to dispose of his product 
for a fair price and is not able to carry his crops indefinitely, it 
will afford him a better opportunity to obtain a loan om reason- 
able terms, thus enabling him to hold it until a satisfactory, 
market ean be obtained. In that way he will derive the profit 
from his labor whieh is his due, rather than the speculator, to 
whom he must otherwise of necessity sell it. We spend much 


| time passing legislation for the benefit of our great commercial 
aware that there is also a great demand for tobacco of certain | 


benefit of another class of our citizens, the farmers, 
product of whose toil is the very foundation upon which the 
stability, the wealth, and the glory of our Nation rests, and I 
hope that there will not be a dissenting voice against the 
passage of this bill. 

All the tobacco grower needs is a little relief which will 
enable him to tide over his present difficult situation. and hold 
his crop until a fairer and better price can be obtained. To him 
it represents a year of hard, honest toil. It represents the 
capital necessary to make a crop next year. In many instances 
it represents clothing and eomfort for his family and schooling 
for his children. These comforts and advantages will be denied 
in large part if he is forced to sell his crop now. The Govern- 
ment ought not only to encourage him, but, as far as possible, it 
ought to assist him to hold his crop until his markets are 
again made available and a better price can be obtained for his 
tobaeco. This bill is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. 
While it affords no pecuniary relief, it does provide a storage 
system, which will give the farmer’s paper, based on his product, 
a more dependable status in the business world and enable him 
to use it more effectually as & basis of credit with which to 
provide for present needs. 

The present situation, Mr. Speaker, emphasizes more clearly 
than ever the importance of cooperation and organization among 
the farmers. They can best help themselves and aid each other 
by mutual cooperation. There are those who contend that both 
the cotton and tobacco grower should restrict their acreage next 
year. I do not dispute the wisdom of such a proposition. A 
fair, just, and uniform restríction would, it seems to me, result 
in a common benefit to all; but this can not be done by the legis- 
latures of the States either so well or so harmoniously and ef- 
fectually as it can be done by the farmers themselves through 
the instrumentality of their organizations. If this unfortunate, 
useless, and causeless war continues, as it bids fair to do; if 
Europe continues to exhaust her resources and paralyze her 
power of production; if her rivers continue to run red with the 
lifeblood of the best and most virile of her citizenship, then 
there will undoubtedly be a great and unprecedented demand 
for our foodstuffs. And I do not doubt that for these reasons 
many who have heretofore devoted their entire energies to the 
growing of cotton and tobacco will turn a part of their energy 
to the growing of more foodstuffs in order to meet this demand. 
This in itself will result in a certain restriction which will in- 
sure & better price for these staples. 

I am happy to believe, Mr. Speaker, that present conditions 
ean not and will not last indefinitely and that it will not be a 
very great while before some relief will be afforded by the open- 
ing of the old markets. The State Department has already re- 
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ceived assurances that tobacco is not regarded as a contraband 
of war by any of the belligerent nations and that shipments may 
be made on neutral vessels and to Germany by way of Rotter- 
dam, in Holland. 

The supply on hand at the outbreak of the war must be soon 
exhausted, and those nations which formerly received their 
supply from us must give their attention to procuring more in 
order to afford comfort and solace to their war-ridden peoples. 
I believe that this country agriculturally, industrially, and com- 
mercially is about to enter upon an era of unparalleled pros- 
perity if we will only exercise patience and take advantage of 
the opportunities confronting us. Only a few days ago I 
noticed a statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to the effect that our foreign commerce 
was rapidly increasing in volume. If this be true now, what 
will be the result when trade conditions adjust themselves to 
the new order of things? The war now going on in Europe, 
with such frightful loss of life and enormous destruction of 
property, must in the very nature of things bring paralysis 
to her trade and power of production, a paralysis from which 
she can not fully recover for years to come. Our country must 
supply the trade in other countries formerly supplied by 
Europe. The great markets not only of South America and of 
the Orient but also of Europe are open to the development of 
our trade and commerce. Fortunately we have the resources 
and ability to supply them. We have resources unlimited and 
a soil capable of producing not only enough to feed and clothe 
our 100,000,000 people but also to feed a great portion of the 
entire world. Above all, we have a strong, virile, and enter- 
prising citizenship, the best in the world. That we can measure 
up to the enlarged opportunity for an exteasion of trade there 
ean be no question. The opportunity exists. The trade is 
there if we will only go after it. I repeat that while we must 
suffer temporarily everything points to an increased prosperity 
in which all the people of this great Nation will share. Con- 
gress should do its part by recognizing the possibilities before 
us and pass all proper and needed legislation which will help 
to bring about more speedily this beneficent result. 
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OF WISCONSIN, 
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Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 

On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, etc., of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the question on which we are 
about to vote is born of an earnest purpose of a highly re- 
&pectable portion of our people to prohibit liquor traffic through- 
out the country. 

Conceding for the moment all that may be said as to the evils 
and economic loss connected with intemperance, the question 
to be determined at this time is what action shall be taken in 
response to a sudden demand by the resolution for Federal 
force, and what is the effect of the amendment? 

By terms of exception this resolution permits the unlimited 
manufacture of liquor in all States, including prohibition States, 
but seeks to prevent its sale by law, i ve of controlling 
local sentiment. It is contended it does not submit the ques- 
tion to the will of the people, locally or otherwise, but forcibly 
takes away from the State an opportunity to express its will 
by popular vote; shifts responsibility on Congress and State 
legislatures; asks, in effect, to disfranchise the people di- 
rectly interested; and takes away rights of State governmental 
control never before questioned. In other words, that it affords 
the shadow and not the substance of a referendum. 

'This is not the argument of so-called liquor interests, but the 
conclusion of some of the ablest men in the country, including 
foremost temperance advocates in every party. 

Republican leader MANN, author of the most important moral 
uplift legislation of recent years, Senator Bonak, and other 
eminent men of the minority party have offered many objec- 
tions ngainst the Hobson resolution, based upon its actual and 
not its intended effect. 

Of equal significance we are advised directly on this subject 
by Eugene W. Chafin, the last Prohibition candidate for Presi- 
dent, who unqualifiedly opposed the Hobson amendment when 
he said in his speech of October 14, 1913: 


Of all foolish and im ble schemes devised to destroy the liquor 
c, this is certainly the worst. 
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Again he says: 


Our good friends throughout the United States, who have announced 
themselves in favor of the constitutional amendment scheme, I venture 
to observe, have not a single one of them had before them the facts 
when they committed themselves to such policy. 

Secretary Bryan, a leading temperance advocate, in an edi- 
torial in the Commoner, says: 

A national contest for this amendment would simply divert atten- 
tion without advancing the prohibition movement. 

A great student of government and the country's foremost 
public official, President Wilson, also says on this subject: 
3 e * 5 9 21 Mee nnt 
withholding of Hania O contro. e matter of the regulation or the 

During this debate leading temperance advocates on this floor 
have challenged the wisdom of the amendment and have stated 
they intend to vote against it. Aided by this array of authority 
we must base our judgment on the facts submitted. 

Notwithstanding national prohibition planks have been re- 
peatedly rejected by party platforms, the prohibition question 
was presented in practically every district and State in the 
country less than 60 days ago, and less than 2 per cent of the 
total vote was then cast in favor of a national prohibition ticket. 

When submitted to popular vote, 14 States out of 48 have 
passed prohibitory laws, indicating sentiment in such States, but 
these 14 States possess less than 20 per cent of the proportion- 
ate population of the remaining States. Under existing laws 
every nonprohibition State to-day has a complete right through 
its electorate, by popular vote and without intervention of Con- 
gress, to prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquors in all 
communities within such States. 

At general elections where national policies are determined 
and administrations chosen the result is decided by popular 
vote based on the same constitutional ratio of population in 
every State. That principle governs the selection of repre- 
sentatives from the several States; it is a fundamental right of 
suffrage. Yet the resolution proposes to change law which has 
been accepted for over a century by securing action of State 
legislatures on the subject without regard to the will of the 
people who will be required to enforce the law. 

We are advised its effect will be to permit Arizona with a 
popular vote of 23,722 to have equal power with New York, and 
yet protesting New York casts over a million and a half votes, 
or sixty times the vote of Arizona. The resolution permits 
Nevada with 20,115 votes to offset objecting Pennsylvania, which 
casts 1,220,000 votes. 

Illustrations of its effect are striking when we learn that 
New York's popular vote equals the total vote of nearly a score 
of smaller States, each of which under the resolution would 
have an equal voice with New York in determining the law for 
New York. Again, with over a million votes, Ohio has recently 
decided prohibition overwhelmingly in the negative by a total 
popular vote more than double the combined vote of Arizona, 
Florida, Delaware, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, and Wyoming; yet every one of these States under the 
resolution would have an equal influence in reversing that 
decision and changing the law for Ohig. 

Even Wisconsin casts more votes than the eight States 
named; but under the amendment Wisconsin has only one- 
eighth of their combined legislative influence in determining the 
law for Wisconsin, although Wisconsin is expected to enforce 
any law determined by these other States. 

Ordinarily no one will question a State's right to confiscate 
property, destroy revenues, or change men's habits, if the publie 
good as represented by the will of the people expressed at the 
polls demands such action. But the proposed amendment takes 
away a citizen's right to determine, It empowers legislatures 
of some States that cast less votes than the average congres- 
sional district to measure power equally with the largest in the 
country—to compel a surrender of local or State control over 
men and revenues to minor Commonwealths vastly dispropor- 
tionate in size or in national importance, and yet it gives them 
all equal legislative power, without responsibility for the en- 
forcement of their legislative action. 

We have been shown by many speakers the demoralizing 
effect of repealing excise laws where prohibition is not enforced. 
Will the passage of the resolution aid or retard the cause it 
seeks to serve? On this point the opinions of several leading 
men have been quoted. 

Enforcement of law can only be insured through supporting 
popular sentiment. This is the experience of every officer who 
has to deal with courts, witnesses, and juries. 

What will be the effect if small States, through legislative 
action, attempt to control the habits of men living in populous 
States where such rights have never been questioned, where the 
entire State machinery for enforcement is controlled by oppos- 
ing interests, and where unlimited manufacture is permitted? 
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Every Representative desires to honestly and conscientiously 
serve his home constituency and his country, as required under 
his oath of office. From the standpoint of an abstainer and 
prosecutor of excise violation in past years I believe an un- 
avoidable duty rests with every citizen, if he desires prohibitory 
laws, to ask from the electorate of his State for such laws 
through the ballot Laws are of no value unless enforced, and 
without supporting public sentiment sumptuary laws fail in 
their purpose and invite contempt for all law. 

With 84 States, containing over 80 per cent of our population, 
living under nonprohibition State laws, it is suggested that a 
constitutional amendment might be passed to prevent any State 
from enacting prohibitory laws and to thereby nullify the acts 
of 14 States on that issue. That proposal is subject to the same 
objection offered against the Hobson amendment, and although 
it presents the problem in reverse shape, I do not believe it has 
been seriously offered. 

Any cause will eventually be rightfully determined without 
invoking ineffective means to force results. Any action that 
takes away from the people of the State a right to determine 
their own laws governing methods of State administration be- 
comes a two-edged sword. This amendment asks us to take 
away the right of self-government, and may thwart the very 
right we are chosen to protect. The highest constitutional 
officers in the country, chosen by popular vote, in effect declare 
this proposal to be unprecedented and dangerous in character. 
The same conclusion is reached by many able advocates of tem- 
perance, who believe the amendment would lead to more harm 
than good, invoke a new and dangerous principle of government if 
adopted, and would serve to injure the cause it seeks to advance. 

In the absence of any referendum vote or other accurate ex- 
pression from the people of our districts or States that they 
desire to substitute the will of other States for that of our own, 
we are called upon to rightly represent our constituents, and I 
am convinced no greater offense could be committed than by 
taking away their right of self-government without the consent 
of those who are asked to relinquish that right. 


Proposed Maritime Death Liability Bill. 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the “twilight zone” between 
State and Federal authority has been so narrowed by recent 
laws and public sentiment that special interests do not find so 
safe a retreat within its boundaries. The authority of the 
Federal Government under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution is finding expression and enforcement in Fedéral statutes 
that effectively interfere with the operation of some of those 
who have prospered most as denizens of this zone. 

There is another area over which the authority of the Fed- 

eral Government is uaquestioned that has become a refuge, a 
Sort of bad man's realm, where privilege stalks unbridled and 
unrestrained. Big business in interstate commerce has been 
made to yield to Federal control The great railroad system, 
with its ,000 miles of road and its $20,000,000,000 of stocks 
and bonds, has been humbled before the majesty and power 
of the law, and that gigantic organization must await the order 
of the people through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A Federal employers’ liability law took from the railroads their 
defenses against liability for the injuries of employees, and 
before long we will have a Federal workman’s compensation 
law that will further protect the employees, or in case of death 
their dependents, in case of injuries in interstate commerce on 
land. 

But there is another area, The Mighty Main,” that has be- 
come a haven of privilege. The moment one becomes an em- 
ployee on A launch, a barge, a tugboat, a steamship, or an ocean 
vessel, or in any navigable waters, he must look to the ad- 
miralty court and the Federal law, if there is any, for his pro- 
tection. Of course, if there is no law governing his case, he 
can resort to State law under certain conditions. There being 
no Federal statute enforcing liability for the negligent death 
of another, in all inland waters and on the high seas, so far as 
Ameriean law goes, the State statutes alone are resorted to for 
relief. I believe it will be profitable to consider the status of 
the laws of the several nations on this subject. 

In France there seemed for a while to be some doubt, but 
later judicial interpretation of the marine ordinance of Louis 


XIV and of the Code Napoleon settled the matter. Its provi- 
sions established liability for every act of man which causes 
injury to another. 

The Italian Code establishes full liability and especially re- 
pudiates the “pecuniary liability” doctrine so faithfully pre- 
served in the bill now under consideration. 

In Holland, Scotland, Germany, Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, and the Republies of South America, which get their 
laws through Spain and other European codes, all have had 
provision for this death liability—so long and so unequivo- 
cally that the doctrine of death liability has all along been 
deemed a part of the general body of maritime law as prac- 
ticed in the entire earth except as to Great Britain. 

In England there was a rule of procedure which provided 
for the death of a personal action with the person—-" actio 
personalis moritur cum persona." That expression was read 
one day in Latin to an English judge, sitting in wig and gown, 
by a lawyer all togged out in similar vestments, and there 
being an important question, probably some shipowner's lia- 
bility, at stake, this judge said, “ Yes; actio personalis moritur 
cum persona; that's the law of this court, and the claim fof 
damages is denied." 'Then that decision was cited to another 
judge, and another, and so on, until all the judges in England 


were deciding that there was no surviving liability for an 


injury resulting in death. 
NO COMPENSATION FOR DEATH THROUGH NEGLIGENCH, 


If an employer through negligence injures an employee so 
as to maim him or cause him pain and suffering, he must pay, 
such damages as are assessed by due process of law; but if an 
employer through negligence kills an employee, there shall be : 
no recovery. What do you ink of that kind of law? It does 
not make any difference what you think. “Actio personalis 
moritur cum persona." That settles it. ‘Nuff said—and in 
Latin, too. 

An injured workman or individual might linger on a bed of 
pain and torture, become an invalid, a cripple, or otherwise 
suffer through negligence of another, but if he would get dam- 
ages he must get his suit through all the courts before death 
come, or his widow could pay the bills, or go to the poorhouse, 
or, as it used to be, to jail for the debt. 

In referring to this judge-made abortion in the common law. 
the court, in Green against Hudson River Railroad Co., says: 


It is of no practical utility to search for the reason of the rule, It 
remains somewhat obscure, 


To the time “ beyond which the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary" that has been the common law of England. 
It was the law in the United States until statutes were passed 
creating a right of action in favor of dependents for loss of 
life through negligence. Louisiana, in a sense, is an exception 
to the rule, for that State has never been subjected to common 
law; but it has ample death liability statutes. 

But this judge-made law, which had come to be known as 
the common law, was unsatisfactory. It was not justice, so 
the English Parliament passed the Lord Campbell act in 1846, 
creating a personal liability for death through the fault of 
another, and providing for its survival to dependents, 

The American Colonies were subject to the common law, and 
when the American Republic was formed the common law con- 
tinued until altered by statute. The Lord Campbell act did 
not affect us, of course. The States of the Union very soon 
began fo pass statutes like the Lord Campbell act, and to-day 
it is the law of all the States under the varying terms of the 
statutes. The States have jurisdiction until Congress acts con- 
tradictorily, on all the inland waters, the Great Lakes, and out 
in the ocean to the 3-mile limit. These State laws at first were 
no stronger than the Lord Campbell act, and the steamship 
owners with their lobbies at State capitals were able in co- 
operation with representatives of other industries to control 
enactments so as to maintain their liberality toward vested in- 
terests and keep the way hard for the widows and orphans and 
other litigants who might sue as dependents of the victims of 
industry. 

A few years ago the conscience of the people began to awake 
and stronger laws were passed by these States, and, as the 
learned proctor in admiralty, Mr. Harrington Putnam, says in 
the report of the Judiciary Committee on this bill, steamboat 
corporations which had domiciled themselves in States “for 
taxation purposes "—he meant to dodge taxes—were compelled 
to have damage suits for death tried in those States under 
thesé hew laws and a local jury. This was very irritating. 

Here is the way Mr. Putnam puts it: 

For reasons of taxation, or other supposed advantages, shipping cor- 
porations may be organized in a remote inland State, if the ves- 


sels are negligently mana, at sea the death remedy must be sought 
in the statutes of such State, 
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Soon demand came for a Federal law, so far as interstate 
commerce was concerned, and Congress passed the Federal em- 
ployers liability statute, and later amended and improved it; 
but Congress very carefully limited the application of that act 
to common carriers by railroad, so the steamboats were not in- 
volved in the act. 

The shipping interest reviewed the situation and observed 
that, as I have already shown, they had always been liable to 
descendants for death on the high seas under the common-sense 
laws of all the civilized nations except England, and that they 
were liable under English law under the Lord Campbell act 
since 1846; and that they were liable under State laws of all 
the States of the American Union, surely within the 3-mile 
limit on the ocean and on all inland waterways; but they con- 
soled themselves with the thought that American State laws 
did not extend into the high seas beyond the 3-mile limit. So 
they were willing to leave good enough alone. They did not 
bother the Maritime Law Association. 'They seemed satisfied, 
hoping to escape something on the high seas; and they were 
further gratified that the State laws were not so very strong 
against them as yet, and that, if Congress acted, that body 
might bind the shipping companies as tight as it had bound the 
railroads in the employers’ liability law. So “let good enough 
alone" was the policy. 1 

There is a Federal employers’ liability law that changes the 
common-law rule, as I have already stated, but the framers of 
that act were particular to limit its scope to deaths and injuries 
by common carriers by railroad. An interstate common car- 
rier by steamboat, or by any other means, does not come under 
its provisions. It has no application to the sea or to any death 
unless incurred in interstate commerce by railroad. 

In the meantime, however, a jurisprudence was being estab- 
lished for the “ mighty main" for this area of the high seas 
outside State jurisdiction. Judge Adison Brown in 1893, 
City of Norwalk (55 Fed. Rep., 98), had enforced the New 
York State death liability statute in the navigable waters of 
the State of New York, and Judge William H. Taft had deliv- 
ered the opinion of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth District in the case of Robinson v. The Detroit & 
Canada Steam Navigation Co. (20 C. C. A., 86), applying the 
death statute of Canada in a proceeding in personam, where 
the injury causing death had occurred in Canadian Great Lakes 
waters. / 

Then came the Hamilton case (207 U. S., 398). Two Delaware 
vessels had collided on the high seas outside the 3-mile limit, 
off the Virginia coast. Eight persons were drowned. The 
State law of Delaware provides for this death liability, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States enforced this Delaware law 
the same as if the accident had occurred on the land, proceeding 
on the theory that the ships were in truth a part of the State 
of Delaware, whether in the middle of the ocean or tied up in 
a home port. 

Thus the State laws came to be enforceable wherever the 
ship might go in its course around the globe. The law of its 
State went with it. It came from.an evolution of the idea of 
the sovereignty of the ship's flag, which is laid down in a gen- 
eral way in Lindstrom v. International Navigation Co. (123 
Fed, 475), Judge Wallace speaking for the Circuit Court: 

The territorial aov y of a State extends to a vessel of the State 
when it is upon the high seas, the vessel belng deemed a part of the 
territory of the State to which it belongs; and it follows that a State 
statute which creates a liability or authorized a recovery for the con- 
sequences of a tortious act operates as efficiently upon the vessel of a 
State when it is beyond its boundaries as it does when it is physically 
within the State. 

Following the Delaware case, known as the Hamilton case, 
came the La Bourgogne, which further established the doctrine. 
In this case the court applied the law of France to this French 
vessel and held that the claimants could recover and partici- 
pate in the find. The wreck of the La Bourgogne in collision 
with the British ship occurred, as I remember, in 1905. 

The shipping interests found that the courts were holding 
them liable for death wherever they turned—if a foreign ship 
on the high seas under the law of the flag, and if an American 
ship under the law of the particular State. Right after the 
La Bourgogne case they became very busy, as the record will 
show. All feeling of security and safety from this death lia- 
bility vanished. So the next best thing was to have a weak, 
inefficient, archaic Federal law passed providing for admiralty 
trial, where they can escape juries and the States and take 
advantage of such other liberal turns as they could incorporate 
in the bill to save themselves from widows and orphans. 

I have looked up the record of this legislation, in part at least, 
and I find it has had a checkered career. Many bills were in- 
troduced, but only recently have the shipowners got real busy 
on the subject. 


On March 6, 1900, Mr. Boutell, of Illinois, introduces a bill, 
H. R. 9197, which restricted subject matter to boats or indi- 
viduals or corporations carrying passengers or freight between 
American and foreign ports, provided for jury as at common 
law, did not contain the “ pecuniary damages” clause or certain 
other defenses against liability incorporated in this pending act, 
It did not preserve the shipowners’ right to limit liability under 
navigation laws. The American Bar Association in its annual 
meeting in 1900 indorses the bill, but suggests elimination of 
jury trial and other amendments. 

On February 7, 1902, Mr. Boutell again introduces the act. 
He leaves off the jury-trial provision, but provides for juris- 
diction of the “circuit court as court of law," which would 
really give jury trial. He adds the section saving to ship- 
owners their right to limit liability under navigation laws. 

In 1904 Senator Depew introduces the bill as S. 5564 in 
the Senate and Mr. Sherman in the House as H. R. 9880. By 
this time the shipowners had begun to get busy. Nothing is 
said about jury trial. Pecuniary damages is written into the 
bill. Shipowners’ right to limit liability is especially preserved; 
the scope of the act is confined to injuries on vessels carrying 
passengers or freight. Other defenses and safeguards against 
widows and orphans getting judgment are added, and it is 
provided that in no case shall judgment exceed $5,000. 

In 1906 Mr. Sherman again introduces the bill as H. R. 
11486. It is the same bill. Nothing said about jury trial nor 
as to court jurisdiction. Doubtless it would have come solely 
under admiralty jurisdiction, and, of course, jury trial would 
haye been denied. The American Bar Association and the 
steamboat companies were against jury trial. 

On January 11, 1909, Mr. Jenkins, who died in 1911 as Fed- 
eral judge in Porto Rico, introduces the bill as H. R. 25807. 
and Senator Loben introduces the identical bill in the Senate 
on January 12, 1909, as S. 8397. The same bill is introduced by 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey as H. R. 15811 on December 17, 1909. 
The American Bar Association passed strong resolutions in- 
corne the bill at the meeting of that association in August, 
1909. 


On June 7, 1911, Mr. BRANDEGEE introduces the bill in the 
Senate as S. 2073 and on May 23, 1912, Senator BRANDEGEE 
introduces as S. 6930 practically the bill we have now pending. 
Several changes are made. The admiralty jurisdiction is plainly 
set forth and jury trial is thereby made certainly beyond the 
right of the claimant. The scope of the action is enlarged so as 
to cover any tort involving death on the water, whether aris- 
ing from shipping, bathing, hunting, docking, construction work, 
or in any other manner. One year is fixed as the period of 
limitation for the commencement of the suit.. The negligence 
fence against damage liability is strengthened against the 
widows and orphans. On May 22, 1912, Mr. Peters, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduces the bill in its last-mentioned form in the 
House as H. R. 24764 and then, June 17, 1913, Mr. Peters again 
introduces it as H. R. 6143 in the form it is now pending. 


SHIPPING INTERESTS LOBBY FOR BILL. 


The first committee report to come out was during the second 
session of the present Congress. 'The great anxiety and un- 
usual desire of the shipowners for this bill now is due mainly 
to the stringent laws the present awakened conscience of the 
people have caused to be enacted in the State and are proposing 
in the Nation. With one accord the shipowners pray for 
deliverance. They were perfectly satisfied till State laws came 
to be applied. Their claim that they want to supply a liabil- 
ity against themselves is as silly as it sounds. 

On March 31, 1910, during the hearing on this bill before the 
Senate committee, the great proctors in admiralty being pres- 
ent, Mr. Huemes, one of the committee members, announced 
that he had a wire from Edward C. Plummer asking him to 
state that he favored this bill “Mr. Plummer,” it is added, 
“js from Bath, Me. and is counsel for the Atlantic Carriers’ 
Association, which includes all the large coasting steamers in 
the coal trade." 

Mr. R. M. Hughes, attorney for British Steamship Co., mem- 
ber of committee before this hearing in support of the bill, 

Mr. Herman A. Kelley was at the above hearing. He is an 
attorney from Cleveland. Here is what he said: 


I represent the lake interests here, I feel that the very clear state- 
ment made as to the merit of the bill can not be improved upon. 

This is the Mr. Kelley who was attorney for the Thompson 
Towing & Wrecking Association already cited—' Two hundred 
and fifth Federal Reporter, page 209. 

Other attorneys there representing lake shipping interests 
were all very friendly to the bill, 
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Mr. Lawrence Kneeland, attorney, 48 Cedar Street, New 

York, before the House hearing on August 6, 1912, on behalf 
of this bill, said: 
* Gentlemen, we have been trying for 10 years or more to get a Dill 
of this kind. It has been gone over and worked over with great care, 
and we think we have the bill in as good shape as it can be. All 
through these negotiations the people who have taken part in it and 
who have tried to get the bill in 2 have followed largely the coun- 
sel of the attorneys for the various lines of steamships and other ship- 
owners throughout the United States. It is in no sense a one-sided 
proposition, 

Last Wednesday the gentleman from Illinois had read, in his 
time, a letter from Mr. C. E. Kremer, whom he introduced as 
an admiralty lawyer of Chicago of very high standing. There 
is no question about the sincerity of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] or as to the high standing of the author of the 
letter, Mr. Kremer. Here are some additional facts about Mr. 
Kremer: 

Lawyer, born at Oshkosh, Wis. December 23, 1850; admitted to the 
bar in 1874; practiced in Chicago since 1875; lecturer on admiralty 
law, 8 ollege of Law, 1893, and in University of Chicago since 
1902; president of Caldick ‘Transportation Co. and Steamer Phoenix 
Co. and Atlas Car Co.; one of the founders of Legal Aid PCM: 
Secretary of Lake Michigan Steamship Association; president of Chi- 
cago and Illinois State Bar Association; United States Maritime Law 
Association; Republican; Union League; judge advocate; one of the 
founders of the nao Law Club in 1883; Wisconsin Association ; 
home is 1336 North State Street, Chicago; office is at the Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago. 

I call special attention to the extensive steamship interests 
of Mr. Kremer. I think Mr. Kremer is anxious to get his 
steamship liability away from the States of Illinois and Wis- 
consin and Michigan and transfer it to the Federal Govern- 
ment under this weak archaic statute. The first statement in the 
letter from Mr. Kremer on the merits of the bill is as follows: 


The advantages of this bill are that it provides for a survival of a 
right of action on the high seas, where at present there is no such sur- 
vival, because the high seas are outside of the territorial limits and the 
jurisdiction of the different States. 

There is, as you know, as much reason for providing for a right of 
action where a death occurs on the high seas as where it occurs on 
waters within the boundaries of a State, in which case the State law 
provides for a right of action. 

This statement involves, first, the survival of a right of action 
on the high seas; second, that no such survival exists at this 
time; third, that such survival is right and just. 

As to the first proposition, there is no doubt that this bill 
does provide for a survival of a right of action for death on the 
high seas, As to the adequacy of the remedy provided in this 
bill much can be said, but that is not under consideration just 
now. 

The second proposition, that no such survival of action exists 
at this time on the high seas, is inaccurate and erroneous, 
because it has been decided that the law of the State where 
the vessel is registered follows the vessel outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, and that action for death on an American 
yessel registered at New York, for instance, survives to the 
descendants wherever the negligent accident which caused the 
death may have occürred. 'The American Steamship Co. can 
be sued at its domicile for its tort. The Great Lakes vessels, 
in which Mr. Kremer is so extensively interested, are well pro- 
vided for. 'The people are better satisfied with the laws they 
have than with this law, and please do not forget that if you 
pass this law you provide an exclusive remedy for the Great 
Lakes, for the Great Lakes are the “high seas" We have 
already seen that the State law follows the ship out upon the 
high seas, wherever it goes. 

From this it appears to me that the statement of the learned 
Mr. Kremer, of Chicago, that no action survives on the high 
seas for the negligent killing of another, is not borne out by the 
facts and that such action does survive under State laws. 

As I have already stated, these shipping interests and the 
presidents of these shipping companies have never been known 
to enter into a campaign to procure the passage of an act cre- 
ating a lability upon themselves where no liability or no cause 
of action survives, as is stated in this case. The bare state- 
ment of the proposition that steamship companies would be 
pleading with the Judiciary Committee to pass a death-liability 
statute involving them in the payment of judgments for which 
they are not at all liable at this time is so absurd, silly, and 
ridiculous as not to be entitled to a moment’s consideration. 
But we do not need to resort to logic or argument. The facts 
are plainly demonstrated. Such actions do survive. Such lia- 
bility does exist, and the steamboat companies are busy now to 
eliminate that liability, to get away from that responsibility. 
Nobody blames them particularly for trying to save money or 
trying to get away from juries and trying to provide weak, 
vacillating statutes as substitutes for more effective statutes 
the State legislatures are now enacting. They are looking out 
for dividends, and it is perfectly natural for them to storm this 
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Judiciary Committee and hoodwink its members and make them 
come in here and support the bill if they can. They are cute 
and receive big salaries for doing that very kind of thing, and 
in this case their efforts have been tremendously successful. 
The heathen Chinee can not beat the Shipping Trust for ways 
that are peculiar and effective. 

As to the third feature of this first statement by the Chicago 
president of the shipping companies, Mr. Kremer, that it is just 
and proper to provide for such liability, of course there can be 
no question. Anybody would agree with his statement that 
steamship companies ought to be made to pay up when they 
negligently kill their employees. 

The next statement by Mr. Kremer is that the passage of this 
statute will eliminate discrepancies as to territorial jurisdiction 
by the several States and by the several States and Canada. 
There may be some truth in this, and doubtless is, but the same 
trouble exists in cases of crimes where a State law is violated 
by the murder of an individual on one of the Great Lakes, for 
instance, or where any other crime is committed in certain cases 
in Michigan or in Illinois or in Wisconsin, but there are well- 
settled rules to determine that, and the criminal does not get 
away on that aceount. It has been the steamboat companies 
that have always used this pretext to get around the laws of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois when they were sued in those 
courts for liability to descendants because of the negligent death 
of an individual. If their efforts to get around the State laws 
had been successful and they had been permitted to save them- 
selves from State judgments and State juries, they would not 
be appealing now to this Congress and this Judiciary Committee 
to pass a statute creating a liability in a broad jurisdiction 
which they could not possibly escape. The man who does not 
know that steamship companies and employers generally desire 
to escape liability and accept gladly a condition that permits 
them to escape liability does not understand enough about mat- 
ters of this kind to justify him in having left the farm. But 
Mr. Kremer is worried in his letter about possible conflict ter- 
ritorially with Canada’s laws in the Great Lakes. Should a 
boat get over or very close to the Canadian line and a death 
occur through negligence, what then? reasons Mr. Kremer. The 
poor widow and orphan dependents of the deceased would be 
subjected to an awful condition in such case! Let us see as 
to that. A certain steamboat company was sued in exactly a 
ease of this kind, and the steamboat company plead that the 
accident occarred outside the jurisdiction of the United States 
and in the jurisdiction of Canada. 

The widow and orphans in this case had been attempting 
to apply the State law and the steamboat company tried to 
escape by setting up the defense that the negligent killing 
occurred in Canada. The case went up before an able judge. 
His name is William H. Taft. He refused to worry much 
about that proposition, for he said in his decision, “ Canada 
has a death statute, so we will just apply the law of Canada,” 
and sustained the claimants’ right to recovery and the steam- 
boat company had to pay up. 

Now, it appears to me that your lake steamship companies 
do not like the law of Canada. They do not like the law of 
Illinois, nor the law of Wisconsin, nor the law of Ohio, nor 
the law of New York, nor of Pennsylvania or Delaware. They 
pretend to want a different law because they themselves are 
so humane. They want to protect the widows and orphans 
and do not want to escape any liability! And so they ask in 
finely worded communications the Judiciary Committee of this 
House to come forward with a bill like the one they have 
presented here and then they try to tell us they are rot looking 
out for their own interest, but are trying to create a liability 
that does not now exist against them! The statement is false 
both as to the Great Lakes inside the territory of the United 
States and inside the territory of Canada, and it is false as to 
the high seas. There is such liability now on all the vessels 
of all the corporations domiciled anywhere within the United 
States of America. It is to escape as much of this liability 
as possible that the steamship companies have this Judiciary 
Committee hustling so energetically in their behalf. 

Not only the present State laws worry them, but progressive 
States are passing more stringent laws all the time. Common- 
law defenses are being eliminated and recovery made more 
certain. They want to get away from these statutes. 

The next statement made by Mr. Kremer, of Chicago, is that 
the passage of this statute would not deprive Stete courts of 
jurisdiction, 

That this statement is erroneous is perfectly plain from the 
reading of section 8 of the statute. The only instance where 
State jurisdiction is sustained is in cases of death from injuries 
received elsewhere than on the high seas. The Great Lakes 
are the high seas. The Chesapeake Bay and waters within 
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State jurisdiction are still a part of the high seas. The States 
generally extend out into the ocean 3 miles. Within this 3-mile 
limitation the State has jurisdiction. It is a part of the 
State just as much as the land is a part of the State, but this 
act provides an exclusive jurisdiction on the high seas, and a 
ferry going from one point of land to another on the ocean now 
under State regulation, or on the Great Lakes, would be trans- 
ferred exclusively to Federal jurisdiction if this act passes and 
the humane legislation by the several States, which permits 
damages under State laws, assessed by a jury in the local com- 
munity where the negligent act has occurred or where the cor- 
poration which performed the act of negligence resides, would 
be done away with and all such cases would be tried before 
some Federal judge—the Lord knows where. 

Some of the gentlemen from States on the Great Lakes may 
question whether the Great Lakes are the high seas. I insert 
here a letter recently received by me from the Attorney General 
bearing on this subject: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. €., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. J. W. Bryan, 

House of Representatives. 
Dran Mm. CONGRESSMAN: I am directed by the A usr | General to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 23, 1914, in which 
qon request the definition of the term “high seas" as used in H. R. 


Sound would come below, It will be n 
that some of these definitions are not entirely consistent, and this prob- 
ably may be accounted for by tbe context of the law where the term 1s 


“The high seas include the whole of the seas below high-water mark 


and outside the body of the county." (Bouvier's Law nary.) 
“Acco: to the English doctrine, the high sea begins at the dis- 
tance of 3 miles from the coast of any country; acco to the Ameri- 


can view, at low-water mark, except in the case of small harbors and 
roadsteads inclosed within the fauces ferre." ow Law: Dictionary.) 


In the case of United States v. Rodgers (150 U. S., 249) the court 
held that the term “ high seas" was appli to the uninclosed 
waters of the Great Lakes between w the Detroit River is the con- 


necting stream, notwithstanding the water of the Lakes is fresh and 


tideless. 

The term “high seas” includes water on the seacoast without the 
boundaries of low-water mark. (See Ross v. McIntyre, 140 U. S., 453.) 
Respectfully (for the Attorney General), eink wie 

s i 


SAMUEL 1 
Assistant Attorney General. 


A study of the last-cited case above will show that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States regards an American ship tied 
up in the harbor of Yokohama as on the “high seas" and 
subject to our admiralty jurisdiction. 

I quote from United States v. Rodgers (150 U. S., p. 249). 

After defining the term “ high seas,” the court says: 

As thus defined, the term would seem to be applicable to the open 
waters of the great northern lakes as it is to the open waters of those 
bodies usually designated as seas, The Great Lakes possess ev 
essential characteristic of seas. * * * The fact that the water 
pre fresh and not subject to the tides does not affect their essentia 

haracter as seas. ~ — are tideless, and the waters of some are 
salino only in a very slight degree. 

There is no question that the passage of this act would de- 
prive the States of jurisdiction in the Great Lakes under all 
accidents coming under its provisions. 'The State is divested of 
all jurisdiction except for death occuring in connection with 
accidents occurring “ elsewhere than on the high seas.” 

I stated in recent debate that it was a question as to whether 
Puget Sound would be deemed a part of the high seas. I will say 
that upon investigation of the subject I am now of opinion that 
Puget Sound would not be deemed to be “ high seas” within the 
line establishing the application of the inland rules (see Naviga- 
tion Laws of the United States, 1911, p. 359), which line passes 
from New Dungeness Lighthouse to Cattle Point Light on Orcas 
Island and on to the north. 

But this act will have a very important bearing on death 
injuries in the waters of the State of Washington. Our law has 
abolished the right to sue for death, or personal injuries less 
than death, in that State in certain hazardous employments. 
Among these are included stevedores and longshoremen. The 
State and the Federal Governments have concurrent jurisdiction 
in all the navigable waters. But the State law especially pro- 
vides that it will yield to any action by Congress on the subject. 
If this law is passed, in case of death a longshoreman’s de- 
pendents must go to an admiralty judge without a jury. But 
if the accident is less than death he goes before the State com- 
mission under our workmen’s compensation law. In Two hun- 
dred and fifth Federal, page 169, Judge Cushman has held that 
the State law controls in the absence of a Federal law. There 
is no Federal law as yet, so the State law is the sole remedy 
for n judgment of this kind. But if Congress passes the present 
statute it becomes exclusive, as a death Hability statute, for the 
Washington law by its very terms does not apply where Con- 


gress acts. But it win still be in force for damages by per- 
sonal injuries less than death, for this congressional act will 
not apply to injuries less than death. 

Now read the first section of this shipowners’ statute to 
dodge liability, which the Judiciary Committee want us tó' 


The decedents are to sue the— t 


vessel, person, or corporation that would have been liable to a suit 
in damages * * ®* if death had not ensued. 


But such suits are barred in the case of stevedores and others 
in Washington. They are prohibited from suing any employer, 
in that industry who is paid up to the commission provided 
for in the State law for any personal injury. 1 

The Federal statute will be exclusive on Puget Sound and 
on the navigable waters of Washington and within the 3-mile 
limit on the ocean. If by interpreting the act the court can tell 
the widow whom to sue, she will then have to bring the suit in 
admiralty before a Federal judge without a jury for pecuniary, , 
loss, and divide up with a string of relatives, and under com- 
parative negligence and the limiting-liability statutes, and every 
trick and device that these steamship owners have been able 
to incorporate in this archaic and insufficient statute. 

That is how it will hit my State. California and Oregon are 
very similarly situated. 


It might be worth while to trace the development of the legis- 
lation on this subject through the States. All the States have 
passed laws giving the relief. These statutes differ grently, 
from the Lord Campbell act and from each other as to (1) what 
surviving members of the family may bring the suit; (2) for 
whose benefit the suit may be brought; (3) in what limit of 
time and in whose name; (4) distribution among claimants 
and procedure; (5) measure of damages; (6) limitation of 
amount; (7) some provide for exemplary or punitive dam- 
nges; (8) negligence rules differ, employer being held in some 
cases to stricter account than in others. Of course, all provide 
for jury trials. 


THE WASHINGTON STATE DEATH LIABILITY STATUTE. 


The Washington State statute is of interest, because of the 
great maritime business of that State. The port of Puget 
Sound has surpassed all other Pacific ports, except San Fran- 
cisco, in tonnage and amount of business handled, and no doubt 
in a few years it will lead all other American Pacific 
ports in tonnage and value of imports and exports. 

Then, Seattle is the entry port for Alaska and all the ship- 
ping from Alaska to that port, and the maritime business is 
large in the sound and in the river. Except for certain hazard- 
ous undertakings, including stevedoring and the work of the 
longshoremen, which, as already stated, are under the compensa- 
tion act, this general statute applies to all deaths on the waters 
of that State, including the 3-mile strip of the ocean along the 
short. It also applies to all deaths occurring anywhere on boats 
domiciled or registered at Seattle or anywhere within the State, 
That State law provides: 


That when the death of a person is caused the wro act or 
neglect of another his heirs or personal re RN iur je dion 
an action t the person causing the death; that if the deceased 
leaves no widow or issue, his parents, sisters, or minor brothers, who 
may be dependent on him for support, and who are residents within the 
United States at his death, may maintain the action; and that in every 
case the jury may give such damages ns under all the circumstances of 
the case may be just. 

That a father, or, in case of his death or desertion of bis family, the 
mother, inay maintain an action for the death of a child, and a guardian 
for the death of a ward; that no action for a personal injury to any per- 
son oceasioning his death shall abate, nor such ht of action determine, 
by reason of such death, if he have a wife or child living, or, leaving 
none, if he haye dependent on him for support and resident within the 
United States at bis death parents, sisters, or minor brothers; and 
that such action may be prosecuted or commenced in favor of the wife 
and children, or, if no wife, in favor of children, or, if no wife or chil- 
dren, of parents, sisters, and minor brothers who may be dependent 
upon bim for 3 

Then another tute in the State of Washington (Pieree's Code, title 


. ls, and boats, their tacki el, and f 

4 steam vessels, an e e, a and fur- 
niture, are liable for fb juries committed by them to ryder sem or ropeety 
within this State, or while transporting such persons or proper o or 
from this State. Demands for these several causes constitute liens upon 
all steamers, vessels, and boats, and their tackle, apparel, and furniture 
* * ?* and have preference over all other demands; but such liens 
continue in force only for a period of three years from the time thé 
cause of action accrued.” 

You will see we have no trouble in Washington about an in 
rem judgment, as well as in personom. But, remember, the 
shipowners do not like that and expect this Congress to relieve 
them from such burdens. Do not overlook the “ three-year” 
provision as to time the lien runs. This act has been applied in 
Federal courts, as I will show later. 

Think of the vast difference in this statute and the lame and 


ancient statute this committee now proposes to force on my, 
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State, except as to the inland waters, and concurrently on all 
the waters, lakes, rivers, and bays of the State. 

In my State the people would in all probability recall a gov- 
ernor who would sign such a death-liability statute as these 
shipowners are trying to put over here while the Congressmen 
from the Lake States and other jurisdictions have their minds 
taken up with other matters. The benefits the steamship owners 
get are: 

" (1) ADMIRALTY JURISDICTION INSTEAD OF STATE OR FEDERAL COURT 
P! JURISDICTION, 

Proctors instead of lawyers; judges for life, instead of for 
four years. The claimant, a timid widow, perhaps, hesitates 
about these proctors and Federal judges and Federal buildings 
and that mysterious word “admiralty” more than she would 
about an ordinary trial at the county courthouse. 

(2) JUDGE TRIAL INSTEAD OF JURY TRIAL. 

Oh, what a boone. The steamships in my State find it simply 
impossible to adapt themselves to jury trial. “Twelve men,” 
they say; what do they knov: about it?" But the widow, the 
orphan, the dependent prefers a jury. Who is this Judiciary 
Committee representing on this floor? Of course, they are not 
knowingly working for the steamship companies against the 
unfortunate claimants. But it is time for them to find out. I 
have been hammering on this proposition for months; a school- 
boy can understand. There is nothing complicated about it. 
Why let the steamship companies escape jury trial? Nobody 
asks that but the shipowners. 

2 (3) DIRECTNESS AND DEFINITENESS. 

' The Washington State statute creates the liability in the most 
straightforward terms. The pending bill says the dependents 
have a right to sue— 

the vessel, person, or corporation which would have been liable to a suit 
for dama by or in behalf of the decedent by reason of such act if 
death had not ensued. 

I consider this a backhanded way to preserve all the out-of- 
date common-law or admiralty defenses—assumption of risk, 
fellow servant, and every other old rule made to bar recovery— 
which our State statutes in many cases have legislated out of 
existence. There has been a great amount of legislation over 
this clause, “if death had not ensued.” It carries with it a 
whole fiock of defenses that steamboat companies and proctors 
in admiralty love. For instance, a steamboat runs a whisky 
joint on board and sells a man whisky who has a wife dependent 
upon him, and death results from the intoxication. No liability 
exists under this clause, according to King v. Henkil (80 
Ala., 505), since no action could have been maintained by the 
party himself if death had not ensued. I take this illustration 
from “ Death by Wrongful Act," by Tiffany, page 189. Steam- 
boat companies like “ifs,” and as many as possible, when it 
comes to creating liability against them, so we have to put the 
“if” in this law. Read the up-to-date State statutes and the 
Federal employers’ liability law and you do not find the steam- 
boat companies’ “ if.” 

(4) BENEFICIARIES ARE BUNCHED TO DISSIPATE THE AWARD BY THE FED- 
ERAL JUDGE. 

The pending bill enumerates as beneficiaries the— 
wife, husband, parent, child, or dependent relatives. 

Then section 2 bunches all these beneficiaries and provides 
that the award which the Federal judge allows— 
shall be apportioned among them by the court in proportion to the 
damage they may severally have suffered by reason of the death of the 
person by whose representatives the sult is brought. 

Since it is everybody's money, nobody will want it, reasons the 
steamboat proctors, enough to put up the costs. The provision 
will help some to dodge damages, so in it goes into the proposed 
bill. 

How do the State statutes put it, and how does the employers’ 
liability statute put it? Compare the Washington statute: 

When the death of a person is caused by the wrongful act or neglect 
of another his heirs or evap ins representatives may maintain an action 
against the person causing the death— 

No “if” here— 

* * œ jn favor of the wife and children, or, if- no wife, in favor of 
children, or, if no wife or chíldren, of parents, sisters, and minor broth- 
ers who may be dependent upon him for support. 


(5) PECUNIARY LOSS ONLY ALLOWED. 

The Shipping Trust's bil! says: 

That the eT in such suit’ shall be a fair and just compensation 
for the pecuniary loss sustained— 

Which is to be “ apportioned ” by the Federal judge in admi- 
ralty. 

The Washington statute says: 
tno circumstances ot tha case may be jose” “uh Gamages as under all 

Is it any wonder that the shipowners encourage able and 
learned and high-priced proctors to get busy for a Federal stat- 


ute? Many State statutes are more, liberal than the Washing- 
ton statute on this, but in our courts juries are returning large 
verdicts, from $25,000 down, for deaths caused in industry and 
through various negligent acts where the recovery is not had 
after the direct fashion of workmen’s compensation. 

Is it any wonder that the shipowners hasten to our Judiciary 
Committee for first aid? 

They tell us our State law does not go in the Federal court 
and on the seas. The statement is not true. I could cite any 
number of cases proving the contrary. The State law goes in 
the rivers and bays and on the high seas. The ship registered 
at Seattle as it goes around the world continues subject to the 
laws of Washington throughout its course, except where Fell- 
eral law has asserted its superior Jurisdiction. There is no Fed- 
eral law on the subject of death liability. 

The shipowners are not looking for a new liability against 
themselves. 'They want to get away from juries and State laws. 
(6) THREE YEARS TO COMMENCE ACTION INSTEAD OF THREE MONTHS, 

The Washington State law gllows three years to bring the ac- 
tion and allows a lien for that long. Absence of the boat from 
the waters of Puget Sound does not prevent the existence of the 
lien. We can sue the company by service at the office of the 
company. We do not have to serve the captain of the vessel, 
who may be in Alaska or China. If the person who is to be 
served in our State stays away and avoids service, we have 
three years after he comes back to commence the suit. Under 
this proposed sh!powners' statute to dodge liability we have 
tus boon to negligent, crew-killing, and passenger-drowning 
ships: 

The right of action hereby given shall not be deemed to have la 


psed 
M def days after a reasonable opportunity to secure jurisdiction has 
‘ered. 


This means after the two years have passed, all of which time 
Mr. Shipowner may have avoided service and maintained his 
vessel in foreign waters. 

Can you blame the Shipping Trust proctors for working 
hard, yes, very hard, for this bill? 


(T) JUDGE TO REDUCE AMOUNT OF DAMAGES IN PROPORTION TO DEGREB OF 
NEGLIGENCE, 


Little attention is paid to the shipowners’ negligence, the only 
question being, Did the deceased contribute any negligence? 
The Federal employers’ liability negligence provisions make 
recovery very much easier. 

But, of course, the shipowners will not stand for the doctrine 
of negligence laid down by Congress for railroads. And this 
committee is to concur, it seems, in their wishes. Maybe so; 
but not by default. There will be a roll call, and those who 
want to help out the shipowners in their effort to dodge liability 
can do it with a loud“ aye" for this bill for their relief. Oh, the 
poor shipowners! Why should they have to subject themselves 
to juries and State judges and modern rules which eliminate 
in the main those old common-law defenses? The widows and 
orphans have no business responsibility. The shipowner did 
not take their property. He only took the life of the husband 
and father. Who can blame this Judiciary Committee for flying 
to the relief of the poor shipowners? 

(8) DO NOT HAVE TO PAX THE JUDGMENT AFTER IT IS RECOVERED. 


Section 6 of this proposed bill, in its three lines and one word 
of many “crimes that have been committed in thy name,” oh 
business. Under this section a steamboat owner can take a 
ship worth $75,000 and insure it for $75,000; an old, leaky ship, 
with a Chinese crew and incompetent officers, He can load it 
at Norfolk with passengers and freight—the freight all in- 
sured—for New York. If the ship sinks in midocean he can 
take the $75,000 insurance money, the shippers of freight collect 
their insurance money, and the surviving dependents of the 
passengers and crew, the widows and orphans, are to be told 
to go take the ship at the bottom of the ocean, or maybe there 
are some lifeboats saved; take them, together with the freight 
charges and the passenger fees of the trip. But all these 
freight charges must be divided up among all claimants—crew, 
and so forth? Is that not a crime? Do I put it too strong? 
They say they passed that infamous set of liability laws, which 
this section 6 preserves for the poor Shipping Trust against 
the claims of widows and orphans, to encourage our merchant 
marine on the ocean and to cause it to carry our flag into the 
ports of the world and to have ships for transports in case of 
war; but after they passed the orlginal outrage they later 
amended it to make it apply to coal barges and little craft in 
the Great Lakes and in the rivers and other inland waters of 
the country. 

It is true that this bill does not create that defense, or rather 
that final haven of refuge for the shipowner, but I can not 
understand how any committee can handle the unclean, unjust, 
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and abominable statute without an awakened sense of justice 
and patriotism that would demand a repeal rather than a con- 
firmation and reenactment as a protection against damages for 
the negligent death of employees and passengers. 

The American Bar Association should withdraw its approval, 
and the Judiciary Committee should withdraw it from consid- 
eration by this Congress. The committee has not realized the 
ebominable features it contains. 

Joseph Chamberlain, when president of the Board of Trade of 
England, concerning this steamship protection, said: 

Bear in mind, when a ship is lost the shipowner may make a profit, 
the owner mar t more than the value of his ship; the merchant ma 
lose nothing, but may, and very often does, get more than the value 
the cargo back. In the same way the underwriter averages his losses, 
and on the whole makes a profit on the insurance of the ship out of his 
premium, 

But the English limitation of liability law is much less favor- 
able to shipowners than is ours. The English law is £15 per 
ton when loss of life is involved and £8 per ton where loss of 
cargo only is involved. We say, Go get the ship at the bottom 
of the ocean." We let the shipowner have the insurance money 
even. Oh, the poor shipowner, we must protect him! 


But we have never written a law on death liability at sea, 


and it would be thinkable, at least, that members of the Ameri- 
«an Bar Association, that great and honorable organization 
which has made so many good suggestions, would consider human 
life and compensation therefor as of enough importance to at 
Jeast vary this liability rule after the English rule. 

'The un-American and inhuman liability statutes have already 
been referred to, but court rules authorized by these statutes 
are very much against the interest of the claimants in the 
application of the State statutes. It would seem that if State 
laws can be applied that the right of jury trial would follow. 
Jury trial, though permissible in certain cases, is rarely 
granted in an admiralty court. 

Rules 54 and 56 in admiralty, prescribed by the Federal court 
under authority of Congress, do about as much enacting as the 
statutes themselves. These rules provide that when a ship- 
owner shall file suit to limit his liability in an admiralty court 
the judge of such court may at once stop all pending suits 
against him in any other court in the United State and order 
them all assembled before him, and he may issue an injunc- 
tion prohibiting any person from suing the shipowner before 
any judge but himself. This, of course, enables the shipowner 
to pick his judge and then compel all claimants to bring their 
claims to the forum thus selected and abide the decrees or await 
orders of this particular judge, including all delays for appeals 
to higher courts touching the question of limiting liability. By 
this injunction process this Federal judge in admiralty is en- 
abled to supersede all other judicial forums wherein claimants 
may have preferred to file their claims. And, of course, the 
liability decree of the admiralty court is binding on all parties. 

These court rules add to the statute matter which, no doubt, 
Congress would have refused to enact, notwithstanding the rush 
of a last day of emergency and unanimous-consent legislation, 
such as was going on when Senator Hamlin put through his 
liability statute. By this court rule the extraordinary writ of 
injunction is conferred to supersede all other State or Federal 
jurisdiction. Congress would have spurned a statute providing 
for such an injunction, but an admiralty judge passed the 
necessary legislation in his study. 

THE “TITANIC” AVOIDS ENGLISH JUSTICE. 


The pending cases against the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. 
(Ltd.) for loss of life and property on the Titanic illustrates 
the injustice both of this limitation of liability statute and the 
injunction against other suits provided by enactment of the 
Federal judge. 

The incidents connected with the Titanic disaster are fresh in 
the minds of all. The Titanic, a ship of British register, was 
built in Belfast and launched in 1911 under the ownership and 
control of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.), also known 
as the White Star Line. On April 10, 1912, the Titanic, with 
passengers and cargo on board, left Southampton on her maiden 
yoyage bound for New York. On April 14, at about 11.40 p. m., 
in mid-ocean, latitude 41° 46’’ north and longitude 50° 14’’ west, 
the ship came into collision with an iceberg, and at 2.20 a. m. on 
April 15, 1912, she sank, a complete loss, except 14 lifeboats, 
which were saved. Seven hundred and eleven persons of her 
crew and passenger list were saved and a large number perished, 
ms well as her entire cargo, including freight, baggage, and 
mew THE "TITANIC" OWNERS ARE SUED IN MANY COURTS. 

In due course a large number of suits and claims were filed 
against the owners of this vessel in American courts. ‘These 
complainants sought to hold the Titanic owners under the law 


ar 
of the flag, but the English company became very American all 


of Seat 

re is an English liability law governing shipowners, but 
even the reputed selfishness of John Bull had not permitted any 
such liability limitation as Uncle Sam had provided. The 
British aet provides a limitation of £15 per ton of ship and 
eargo. In the ease of the Titanic English liability law would 
render the owners of the vessel liable for an amount aggregat- 
ing $3,000,000. The American statute would limit the liability. 
to $96,000 plus the value of the Titanic as it now lles at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

The Oceanie Steam & Navigation Co. (Ltd.) had offices in 
several cities of this country, and many claimants hoping to 
apply the English statute as the Taft decision had applied 
Canadian law, brought actions against the owners for damages 
sustained by reason of the Titanic disaster, as follows: 

In the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, by Louise Robins, as administratrix, and so forth, 
of George Robins, deceased, for damages for loss of the life of 
George Robins, : 

In the supreme court, New York County, N. X., by Frederick 
W. Sheliard, as administrator, and so forth, of Frederick B. 
Shellard, deceased, for damages for loss of the life of Frederick 
B. Shellard. 

In the Superior Court, Cook County, IlL: By John Devine, 
as administrator, and so forth, of A. Willard, deceased, for 
damages for the loss of the life of A. Willard. 

In the district court, Ramsey County, Minn.: By Carl John- 
son, for damages for alleged personal injuries sustained and 
for loss of baggage. By Oscar Hedman, for damages for alleged 
personal injuries and for loss of baggage. 

ENGLISH DEFENDANTS CHOOSE THE COURT AXD NAME THE JUDGE. 

Of course, the wise English shipowners did not want these 
American passengers and employees and their dependents to 
carry on these proceedings in these several American courts. 

In the first place, they naturally wanted all such cases tried 
in some court of their own selection, before some judge of their 
own selection, and, of course, without a jury. They wanted the 
court domiciled in a convenient place. They preferred the 
hill to come to Mahomet rather than for Mahomet to go to the 
hill, and they could go Mahomet one better, for they could 
E pu way in the first vise re Mahomet could not. 

en y wanted American lia law applied, if possible, 
so as to let them off on $96,000 liability rather than English 
law, with $3,000,000. 

All of a sudden, like a bolt of lightning out of a clear sky, 
these litigants and all other claimants that can be found—and, 
of course, the shipowning company had the whole list—are 
searched out by a United States marshal and an order of the 
Federal judge of the southern district of New York is served 
upon them, each and every one, and they are commanded to 
quit suing these English shipowners in any court but that of 
the said judge. And all who have not yet commenced suit are 
ordered to come before this particular judge with their com- 
plaint Here we have the spectacle of an English corporation, 
which has already been compelled by a jury in England to pay 
up English claims, compelling American citizens on American 
soil to go across the country to a forum of its own selection 
to have their cases tried. Congress could not have been forced 
to pass such a law, but the court's rules were sufficient. 

THE STANDARD OF LIABILITY SHOULD BE IDENTICAL ON SEA AND LAND. 

The United States Supreme Court has finally ruled on this 
ease and decided that American liability law is to be applied, 
and not English liability law. This decision makes it so much 
more imperative that the antiquated and uncivilized standards 
of American liability for shipowners be abandoned and the 
same standard applied on the water as on the land. 

Under the common law, as was laid down in the case of Pandorf 
against Hamilton, by Lord Justice Lopes, “A carrier by sea 
is, like a common carrier, apart from express contract, abso- 
lutely responsible for the goods intrusted to him, and insures 
them against all contingencies excepting only the act of God 
and the enemies of the Queen." 

It did not take the American Congress long to knock out that 
feature of the common law. But how different with provisions 
for the benefit of those who bear the terrible burdens of in- 
dustry. 


(9) FEDERAL JURISDICTION EXCLUSIVE ON GREAT LAKES AND ELSEWIIERE, — 


Sections 7 and 8 of the bill make it impossible to try any 
case for death through negligence on the Great Lakes or on the 
ocean or Gulf within the 3-mile limit. Look out for home- 
folks in Texas if the Texas delegation votes for this. Texas 
has a very effective death liability statute. The people do not 
want this thing substituted for it. 
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COMMERCE, 


NOT LIMITED: TO VESSELS OR 


A feature of this bill which no one seems to Haye noticed 
is that it is to apply to each and every liability for death 
in the area mentioned: Two people in Bathing at Atlantic 
City or elsewhere in the ocean or Gulf or Great Lakes and one 
injures the other, causing death. It goes to the Federal court, 
but not “ district court,” mind you, but “ district court in ad- 
miralty.” No jury, no local law; or local court. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION THE RIGHT SOLUTION FOR THE EMPLOYEES, 

What the American Bar Association. ought to do is to prepare 
a bill applying its ideas on uniform workmen’s compensation to 
the waters of the country and to interstate carriers, That 
would be up to date. But do not believe anything less advanced. 
than the Federal employers’ liability act can pass this Congress 
witir a parallel and equal liability for passengers as for work- 
men. The liability on the ocean for unsafe passage and for 
injuries to employees should be just as great as on a railroad 
train. It is absurd fo let the shipowners escape their just 
responsibility. ? 

I have received a letter from F. R. Wall, of San Francisco, in- 
dorsing my fight on this bill, which I here insert: 


San Francisco, CAL, February 19, 1915. 
Representatives J. W. BRYAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I nape TESTE very: much 
approve thorough d of all you say as the limited liability law. Hope 
your proposed bill may become law. May I suggest that it sho 
provic 3 for a lien in rem in all cases of death or personál 
uries 
Yours, very truly, 


ur remarks on: H. R. 6143, and 


F. R. WALL. 


The same party wrote a letter to the chairman. of the House 
Judiciary Committee, which was. published in the Coast. Sea- 
man's Journal with comments as follows: 


LIABILITY OF SHIPOWNERS, 


Attorney F. R. Wall, of San Francisco, has favored’ the Journal 
with a copy of a communication sent by him. recently to. the chairman 
of a subcommitee of the House of Representatives in. relation to pending 
legislation upon the limitation of M vetri liability, etc. r 

Mr. Wall's criticism of House bill 6143 is deserving of careful peru- 
sal, as it shows clearly that u present law the shipowner is well 
protected from bothersome damage suits, his frequent. complaints to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Wall's letter follows: 


SAN Francrseo, Car., March 9, 191}, 
Hon. E. Y. WEBB. 


, " 
Chairman of Subcommittee. of Committee on. Judiciar 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srn:*Please permit me, as one who for many years has been 
deeply interested in the welfare of seamen, to suggest what seem to 
me pertinent criticisms of H. R. 6143, 

The bill 
"by or in 
not ensued.” 


pones for recovery in case there could have been recovery 
half of the decedent by reason of such act if death had 


The effect of this part of the provision would be to 
leave the beneficiary in a worse position than he would. be In were 
the bil not enacted into law. 

The reason why this is so is that the laws of a great many of the 
States permit recovery for wrongful death in cases where the proximate 
cause is negligence of a fellow servant or risks of employment. In 
all such cases the libelant can now, if he chooses to do so, take his 
case into the admiralty court, where the tort has occurred on the Great 
Lakes or any navigable waters of the United States and within the 
actual physical boundaries of such States, Further, on a vessel owned 
in such a State, the libelant may now, under the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Hamilton (207 U. S., 398), go into 
the admiralty court, and, I „ any State court where he can get 
a wen when the tort oceurs on such a. vessel on the high seas, 

nder the proposed law, in case of death occurring on the high seas 
because of negligence of a fellow servant or assumption of risk, the 
libelant would be without any means of recovery, 

rdless of what 
under the pro- 


Further, for all cases of death on the high seas, re 
may be the laws of the State where the vessel is o 
posed law the libelant would be limited to a right of action, under the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the Osceola (189 U. S., 
175), to those cases where the death was caused“ in consequence of the 
unseaworthiness of the ship, or a failure to supply and keep in order 
the proper appliances: appurtenant to the Y As everyone knows, 
deaths resulting from such consequence or failure constitute a very 
small part of the accidental deaths occurring on board ship, 
it must be clear, therefore, that the bill, taken as a whole, gives: no 
new or additional remedy in any case whatsoever, unless it be that there 
are some States in the Union in which vessels are owned that do not 
ye a right of action for wrongful death; and I know of no such States, 
t must be 8 that those who drafted the bill either had not 
examined carefully into the law applicable to seafarers, or else they 
were strongly opposed to-the abolition of the fellow servant and assump- 
tion of risk doctrines. The policy of the Government of the United 
States, as expressed in the Federal employers’ Hability law, leaves no 
possibility for doubting that these outworn doctrines of the common law 
, are regarded with pronounced disfavor in all cases 5 the safety 
of employees engagod in interstate commerce om land. d. certainly, 
also, laws o 8 the States express the same disfavor, It is: 
impossible for the o ary person to understand, and is no rea- 
son why the fellow servant and assumption of risk doctrines should 
cling: to seamen the workmen on shore have been released 


therefrom, 
This brings me naturally to a criticism of section 6 of the bill, which. 
preserves all of the on. of the shipowner to limit his liability, 


Unted pe oni 
to limit their liability to the value of the vessel and her 


ing: pend- 


England permits its shipowner to limit his liability to a value of 


'death of our classmate 


the case of the Main (152 U. S., LM all of the insurance money 
ket free from all possible attack ; limits his 


in fault, and the court so found. The claims for damages 
life, which was great, would easily have amounted to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. The Walla Walla’s owners limited their 
liability to a sum less than $1,300, and that Was the entire fund from 
which all of these claims could ba satisfied. 

The steamship Columbia, out of San Francisco, was in collision 
with the steam schooner San Pedro off the California’ coast on July 21, 
1907. Both vessels were plainly in fault, and the court so found. The 
total of the claims proved was $234,481.45. These were about half of 
the claims that could have been proved against the vessel. Of the 
proved claims, those for loss of life amounted to about $30,000. The 
Columbia limited her liability to a sum less than $3,500. The San 
Pedro limited her liability to. $16,500. The claimants, all of whom 
were entirely without fault; were paid about 8 cents on the dollar 
of their allowed claims: he owners of both vessels were undoubtedly 
fully covered. by insurance, not oniy for this 8 per cent that they had 
to Tuy but for all their losses resulting from the collision. 

he: two cases above mentioned are typical, not at all unusual. 

In substance, the proposed bill takes away a right of action now 

given by many States where the death occurs on vessels of such States 

upon the high seas, and adds a thousandfold to the difficulties of prov- 
ing such ts ns it does give, 

Yours, very truly, F. R. WALL. 


University of Rochester Class Memorial to Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES S. PARKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday; December 21, 1914. 


Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
resolution by resident members of the class of 1864 of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, December 11, 1914, with regard to the 
death of Hon. SERENO. E. PAYNE. 

The resolution is as follows: 


UNIVERSITY, OF ROCHESTER: CLASS MEMORIAL TO HON. SERENO FE. 
PAYNE; LL. D. 
of the resident members of the class of 1864, of the 
chester, December 11, 1014, held because of the sudden 
the Hon, SERENO E. PAYXE, LL. D., of Auburn 
N. V., it was decided to pe our regrets at this national loss, and 
our personal appreciation of his character and distinguished career, by 
ormal memorial, 


this infi 

At the recent“ golden" anniversary of our class day and commence- 
ment, the week of June 11, 1014, Mr. PAXNE was one of the six members 
of our class 8 to gather for this dual reunion at the altars of 
our alma mater. 

Mr. PAYNE was the central figure in our class exercises, and the chief 
spokesman, after our honored president, in the social festivities of com- 
mencement day. 

In our class: reunion he was the same genial, simple, honest, frank 
“old boy" of 54 years ngo, when we first met as a class in the old 
United States Hotel Building, Buffalo Street. There was nothing then 
to indicate tlie prophetic Ld e du ea of his title to the subsequent 
career of national celebrity and achievement to the ruddy-faced Auburn 
boy, or the present standing among the halls of 1 g of the United 
States of our alma mater in the fourteenth year of its strenuous strug- 
gle for academic foothold. What an incentive this joint record of bo 
and university is to students and institutions, unknown to-day, yet wit 
the same possibilities. before them. 

Longfellow did not dream that in his immortal “ Psalm of life” he 
was inscribing his own epitaph, as well as the historic record of many 
others, in his paradoxical phrase of p emg gee imprint in the shift- 
ing toys of “every wind that blows,” when he wrote: 

"Lives of great men all remind us, 
anaes make or ec 5 
, departing, leave nd us, 
Footprints on the sands of time," 


At a meetin 
University of 


ciates in th ess, 
honored by his active membership up to the moment of his solemn, 
unwi summons. 


tnessed 
For the class of 1864. 


Epwarp Dwicut CHAPIN, President, 
CHARLES WILTSHTRE Woop, Secretary. 
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National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE U. STONE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to discuss 
the merits of national prohibition, I am here in a representa- 
tive capacity, and it is my duty to reflect by my votes the 
views of a majority of my constituents rather than my personal 
opinions. That is the real meaning and true spirit of repre- 
sentative government, 

I do not argue that the people collectively are always right, 
that their voice is the voice of God, but I do contend that their 
voice should be the voice of authority. Fully 30,000 voters of 
my district have by name petitioned me to vote against national 
prohibition. About 2,000 voters and nonvoters combined have 
by name petitioned me to favor national prohibition. In addi- 
t:on, church congregations having a total membership of abou 
seven or eight thousand have been reported by ministers an 
otbers as indorsing the movement. In the circumstances, and 
zunsmuch as national prohibition has never been a feature of 
the platform of any political party that as late as 1912 polled 
rs high as 500 votes in my congressional district, I feel that 
I am practically instructed to vote against national prohibtion. 
If during my service in Congress the sentiment in favor of 
national prohibition should grow until a majority of the voters 
of my district desire me to vote for it, then I shall unhesitat- 
ingly register their will. 

The fact that my constituents, in the ratio of more than three 
to oae, oppose national prohibition does not si that they 
oppose temperance, nor that they submit tamely to liquor 
domination. Fortunately they are not compelled to choose be- 
tween intemperance and national prohibition. Some people 
seemingly confuse the terms “temperance” and “ prohibition ” 
as if they were synonymous. Prohibition is merely one of the 
proposed methods of securing temperance, and in the judgment 
of many well-known temperance workers, it does not give the 
greatest promise of producing the desired result, and the 
premature attempt to get it is likely to delay rather than hasten 
national temperance. 

The people have been getting more and more temperate year 
by year. This has not been due to coercion nor to repression 
nor to restrictive legislation of any character, but to education 
and social evolution. 

When a city, township; county, or State, by a majority vote 
of the people, eliminates the saloons, that action in itself is 
evidence that the community affected has become temperate 
because of influences other than legislation, and no doubt 
would even without legislation become more and more tem- 
perate through the same influences. However, when the tem- 
perance sentiment of such a community has developed to so 
great a degree that a majority of the voters favor the imposi- 
tion of restraints upon the nontemperate population, then there 
is some justification for such a course. That is the philosophy 
of local-option laws; that of home rule, of local self-government, 
of rule by majorities. When a majority of the people of a com- 
munity desire temperance it is likely that regulatory laws will 
be uniformly and strictly enforced. When such is not the case 
the laws will not be enforced, but instead will be disregarded 
and violated, thus adding the evils of lawlessness and disre- 
spect for law to that of intemperance. Favorable public senti- 
ment is required to make temperance laws effective. No law 
dealing with human appetites can be stronger than the jury 
box. 

There is State-wide prohibition in Maine, and the Webb- 
Kenyon law prevents the overriding of that law by other States, 
and yet there are cities in Maine that have more shops per 
capita for the public sale of liquor than my home city, which is 
the greatest distilling city in the world. In parts of Maine 
candidates for sheriff, who have the enforcing of the law, can 
not be elected to office if they do not give a public pledge that 
they will violate their oath of office and will not enforce the 
law. The same can be said of Georgia, another prohibition 
State. It is for this reason that the people should be permitted 
to determine by their own votes the character of restraint that 
shall be placed upon themselves. State control through local- 
option laws, whether by city, township, county, or State unit, 
will permit a vote by the people. National prohibition by an 
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amendment to the Federal Constitution, such as that which is 
proposed by the pending resolution, will not permit a vote by the 
people. 

The temperance forces of Illinois have been working under 
township option for a number of years, the law having been 
passed through their influence. The Anti-Saloon League and 
other temperance organizations are now seeking to secure a 
county option law. Thus far they have not attempted to get 
nor even declared themselves in favor of option by legislative 
districts or congressional districts or by the State at large. 
Surely they can not reasonably expect me to take a position so 
far in advance of their position and so far in advance of publie 
opinion as I should have to take in order to vote for national 
prohibition, 

President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan, both Chris- 
tian gentlemen, and the latter especially a pronounced temper- 
ance advocate, have taken the position that the liquor question 
should be regarded as a State issue and that the people of the 
various States should be free to deal with it in the way that 
they deem proper. For the present at least I shall follow their 
leadership on this question just as I declared I would do in 
35,000 letters sent to constituents on September 1, 1914. 

In order to amend the Federal Constitution it requires a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses of Congress and ratification by the 
legislatures of 36 States. Not a single State through its legis- 
lature has petitioned Congress to submit such an amendment, 
Only 14 States have State-wide prohibition now or have voted in 
favor of it. At least 36 States would have to reach that stage 
of temperance development before there would be any chance at 
all of ratifying such an amendment. Because of the prejudice 
that some States have against turning the police powers over to 
the Federal Government and having Federal courts and Federal 
marshals enforce laws pertaining to liquor or any other subject, 
it is quite likely that some of the States will refuse to ratify an 
&mendment providing for national prohibition even after they 
adopt State-wide prohibition. Therefore, practically the entire 
United States could and in a sense must become prohibition 
territory before a prohibition amendment to the Federal Coosti- 
tution could be adopted. That condition of public sentimeut 
should be attained by the States before the proposed amendment 
is submitted rather than afterwards. 'This situation makes th» 
submission of a national prohibition amendment at this time 
premature and inopportune and a national contest over the 
proposition; in the words of Secretary Bryan in the December 
Commoner; 

Would simply divert attention from the issues upon which the people 
are ready act. 

There seems to be a general impression that the Hobson 
resolution, if it secures a two-thirds vote of the two Houses of 
Congress and is ratified by three-fourths of the States, would 
forever prohibit the manufacture, transportation, importation, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Such is not the case It 
would prohibit the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. Surely it is the use of intoxicating liquors 
and not merely the sale of them which temperance people desire 
to prevent. Under the operation of the Hobson resolution there 
would be no restriction upon the manufacture of liquors for 
personal use or to give away. A “still” that would manu- 
facture 15 gallons of whisky a day could be purchased for 

Every family could own one, or a cooperative club could 
be formed so as to supply a town or neighborhood. The word 
“sale” is a technical term and would not prevent the owner of 
a distillery receiving a supply of corn, rye, and so forth, to be 
manufactured into whisky and charging a fee for the service. 
There would be no restriction on the importation of intoxicating 
liquors provided they were not imported for sale. A club 
could be organized &nd members could each order a certain 
number of pints or gallons, the orders could go abroad together 
and the deliveries could be made together. A clerk could look: 
after all of this work and be paid a salary for it; most likely an 
enterprising clerk would promote the club. Of course any indi- 
vidual could order directly whatever he desired for personal 
or family use or to give away. It will be seen that the Hobson 
resolution is not a panacea for the liquor evil, but contains 
many possibilities for harm. Few people in the country are 
familiar with its terms. There has been no general discussion 
of its merits based upon an actual knowledge of its contents. 
Nine different resolutions on national prohibition have been 
introduced by Mr. Hosson during the present Congress, and 
to-day we are considering a tenth resolution, which has not 
even been printed. This indicates the unsettled convictions on 
the subject of the author of the resolution himself, and the 
other proponents of the resolution are not likely to be more 
firm and steadfast in their views. 
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Here it is not pretended that the Hobson resolution provides 
genuine prohibition, but that fact has not been explained to the 
country. The principal advocates of the resolution are ac- 
quainted. with its weaknesses, but see in those wenknesses its 
chief strength. Votes are wanted in order to give the appear- 
ance of a strong prohibition sentiment in Congress, and nearly 
every inducement has been offered, except to provide the whisky 
users of the country with plants for the-free and unlimited man- 
ufacture of whisky, in order to get support for the resolution. 
I have observed politicians who sought to divide the liquor 
forces by truthfully assuring one portion of them that they 
were not affected by legislation aimed at some evil of the busi- 
ness, but the spectacle of ministers and avowed prohibitionists 
eagerly giving the assurance that a proposed national prohibi- 
tion resolution will not prevent the use of intoxicants, but will 
really allow drinkers to even make all they want without re- 
striction or payment of revenue, is something that I never ex- 
pected to witness. 

It would seem advisable that when the temperance sentiment 
has grown so that public opinion will sustain Congress in voting 
for national prohibition, and it is likely that three-fourths of 
the States will ratify the amendment submitted, that the reso- 
lution adopted should be of such a character as to end the liquor 
question for all time. 

In the past I have supported a number of measures to regu- 
late the liquor traffic that impressed me as being well considered 
in the interests of temperance and not in advance of public 
opinion on the subject in the district which I represent. 

I have no defense to make of intoxicating liquors, and I have 
no sympathy for the evils of the traffic in them. I belleve in 
temperance and I practice my belief. I have been fought as 
bitterly by the organized liquor interests as any Member of this 
House, and I entertain no hope that they will change their atti- 
tude. However, I shall not allow these circumstances to con- 
trol my judgment so as to cause me, without instructions from 
my constituents after full debate, to support a proposition that 
is not only untimely but is so illy conceived as.to be likely to 
prove a setback to the accomplishment of real national temper- 
ance. It shall be my purpose in the future to proceed along the 
same lines as in the past, not hoping to satisfy the extremists 
of either side of the question, but hoping to do what the great 
mass of my constituents desire me to do and what gives the 
surest promise of promoting the best interests of the country. 


Education. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS FITZHENRY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 23, 1914, 


Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr, Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States ought to be interested in American history being cor- 
reetly taught to the youth of this country. I am informed that 
in many of the publie schools of the United States, particularly 
in the State of Illinois, the textbooks either state as an estab- 
lished fact or by inference that an American discovered the 
North Pole, and that the American who did.so was Robert E. 
Peary, United States Navy, now retired with the rank of rear 
admiral. 

It is claimed that the North Pole was discovered by him April 
6, 1909, and. these statements are very largely made upon the 
belief that the Congress of the United States, through its proper 
committees, has made an investigation as to who did discover 
the North Pole, and that the findings of the Congress were to 
the effect that this honor was due Robert E. Peary. 

I haye made some investigation myself to ascertain the truth 
of this assertion, and find that Congress never has stated that 
Rear Admiral Peary discovered the North Pole, but have learned 
that some years ago, while investigating the merits of a bill to 
retire Mr. Peary with the rank of rear admiral, one of the com- 
mittees did report a finding to the effect that Admiral Peary 
had “reached” the North Pole, but neither the committee nor 
the House presumed to determine who did discover the North 
Pole. 

Matters of history should be as correctly taught in the schools 
of this country ss possible. More than five years have passed 
since the claim that Admiral Peary had discovered the North 
Pole was made. 


Another Arctic explorer has also laid claims: to this great 
honor, contending that he reached the North Pole about a year 
prior to Admiral Peary; but no investigation to ascertain the 
truth or falsity of his claim has ever been made; and I feel that 
it is In the interest of education that some steps along this line 
should be taken, and that at as early a date as is practicable, 
for in a few years the lips of many of the now living witnesses 
will be closed. forever. 

The fact should be formally ascertained as to whether or not 
an American did discover the North Pole; and if so, a record of 
that fact should be established so as to avoid the possibility of 
any future contention. 

The frozen North, of which we know so little to-day, is very 
apt to prove a veritable treasure: storehouse for this country in 
the future. We have learned in a general way of the limitless 
deposits of anthracite coal in the islands of the Arctic Ocean 
and of the innumerable fur-bearing and food-producing animals 
of that unprospected country. If we as a Nation wish to quiet 
our title by discovery to these lands, we should do so now, to 
say nothing of the importance of properly establishing a scien- 
tifie fact. 

If the claims of Admiral Robert E. Peary to the discovery of 
the North Pole can be substantiated, it should be done, as I 
find it has been seriously questioned by men who have given 
great study and devoted much time to research upon Arctic mat- 
ters as well as a large number of the leading Arctic explorers 
of the world. On the other hand, Dr. Frederick A. Cook, an- 
other Arctic explorer, claims that he discovered the North Pole, 
having reached it on the 21st day of April, 1908; and I find 
that a great preponderance of the authorities upon this subject 
are inclined to give Dr. Cook the credit for having made this 
exceedingly valuable addition to science as well as to the terri- 
tory of the United States. In justice to him, as well as Admiral 
Peary, the conflicting claims should be finally settled. 

Some time ago Mr. E. C. Rost inaugurated à systematic in- 
vestigation to discover just what learned men, seientific. socie- 
ties, our publie educators in schools, colleges, and universities, 
our encyclopedias, libraries, and the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD had 
to offer in this matter. 

The heads of public instruction in our 48 States all replied 
to his inquiries. None had any authority to offer for the state- 
ment that an American discovered the North Pole; some re- 
ferred to newspapers, magazines, and the National Geographic 
Society; the majority expressed ignorance as to what is taught 
in the schools and referred to some subordinate. ` 

Not a president of any university or college, not. even Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, quoted 
any authority that an American discovered the North Pole. 

The authorities of libraries of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and elsewhere replied in substantially the same words as are 
here quoted from a letter reeeived from the Congressional 
Library of Washington, D. C.: 

January 6, 1914. 

Dear Sin: The Government documents afford all the information 


which we have in regard to the recognition of Robert E. Peary as the 
discoverer of the North Pole. E 


J. L. Farnum, Secretary. 
The John Crerar Reference Library, of Chieago, through Mr. 
Robert J. Uslier, acting reference librarian, has issued a special 
statement that no such authority exists, and has signed a me- 
‘morial asking Congress to establish the claim to discovery. 
Mr. Usher has.also furnished the following letter: 
NOVEMBER 23, 1914. 


„ + è My own observations lead me to believe more and more 

firmly that any unfavorable statement against Dr. Cook from. encyclo- 

magazin or schoolbooks can be traced back to some slander- 

ous and unverified newspaper story. All such statements would simmer 

down to a few, which could be labeled “Hampton's Slanders,” etc. 

Proof of the falsity of these various statements is found outside of Dr. 
Cook's own statements, 


The Chicago Post in tts issue of November 26, 1914, pub- 
lished the following letter from Mr, Usher: 
To the Editor of the Post. 


Sin: Why does your eyed headline writer refer to Dr. Frederick 
Cook as Ole Doe Cook” 
Dr. Cook was born in 1865. He is a bona fide M. D. and a member 


of the American Medical Association, as its latest directory attests, 
If the term is used as derogatory, it is well to remember that no 


scientific body has ever disproved his claims of having reached the 
eges EIE 1908 and of having climbed to the top of Mount McKin- 
ey in 


Statements discrediting Dr. Cook can always be traced to cumulated 
newspaper statements made without reference to facts and originally 
instigated, in most instances, by a press bureau whose sole purpose was 
to destroy Dr. Cook's good name. 

ROBERT J. USHER, 


Assistant Reference Librarian, John Crerar Library. 


None of the encyclopedias had any authority to offer, but 
followed a general system of referring the inquirer from one 
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encyclopedia to another, to the various editions of Who's Who, 
and so forth, ignoring the fact that the biographical notes 
in these publications are written and edited by the persons 
to whom they refer. The Century Cyclopedia, after repeated 
futile attempts to substantiate their statement that Peary discov- 
ered the North Pole by quoting Mr. Peary’s own book, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, and the Century Dictionary, finally 
referred for proof to the Arctic Club of America, which club 
presented a gold medal for the discovery of the pole to Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook and refused to take any action on Mr. 
Peary’s claim. 1 " 

Bowdoin College conferred the degree of LL. D. on Mr. Peary. 
On application to President Hyde, of that institution, for the 
authority on which such action was taken, he stated that a for- 
mer professor of Bowdoin College—Hudson Bridge Hastings— 
had examined Peary's original material. A letter to Prof. 
Hastings brought a reply as follows: 

I beg to state that I did not examine or check Admiral Peary's orig- 
inal astronomical observations, 

Hvupson B. HASTINGS. 


During the congressional investigation of Mr. Peary's case 
the statement was made-before the Naval Committee that the 
Const and Geodetic Survey officially examined Mr. Peary's 
original data. Later a letter from O. H. Tittmann, then and 
now Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetie Survey, stated 
that the material was examined by two men employed by Mr. 
Peary for that purpose, and that his—Mr. Tittmann’s—bureau 
did not make such an examination. 

On page 364 of Mr. Peary's book, The North Pole, published 

by Stokes & Co., New York, Mr. Peary says: 

me and fore honors awarded for the attainment of 
the ME ON. the following : X * * "The Royal Geographical Society 
of London— 

And so forth. 

But facing page 365 of that book is a full-size reproduction 
of the medal presented to Mr. Peary by the Royal Geographical 
Society, showing plainly that the words “ discovery” or “ North 
Pole” do not appear on it. The inscription reads: “ For Arctic 
explorations.” Other medals presented to Mr. Peary by geo- 
graphical societies bear similar evasively worded inscriptions. 
If all of these various medals had actually been given by 
scientific and geographical societies in good faith for the dis- 
covery of the North Pole, it would be unnecessary for those 
interested in Mr. Peary’s success to resort to anonymous com- 
munications and other material to defend his claims. 

.The Des Moines (Iowa) Evening Tribune of June 23, 1914, 
published the following timely and pertinent editorial: 

Whatever else Dr. Cook may be right or wrong about, he is most 
certainly right about the efforts that are being made to suppress him 
and his contention over the North Pole discovery. 

The Evening Tribune is in receipt of a mass of printed matter about 
the doctor sent from no acknowledged source, that in the preparation 
must represent weeks of labor and hundreds of dollars of expense. 

The question that naturally suggests itself is why such an effort 
should now be considered necessary to discredit the doctor, and who 
is financially interested enough to go to the expense? 

Whence comes the belief, then, that Mr. Peary is generally 
indorsed as the discoverer of the North Pole? 

The National Geographic Society (a private enterprise), of 
Washington, D. C., represented by a committee of three men, 
Messrs. Gannett, Tittmann, and Chester, presented Mr. Peary's 
case to Congress, and asked that Peary be recognized as the 
discoverer of the North Pole. As the above-mentioned society, 
it was claimed, made a $25,000 subscription to Mr. Peary's 
polar expedition, it was financially interested in the expedition. 

'The report of its committee was accepted as offered, however, 
and embodied in a report presented to Congress, but the words 
“discovery” and “discoverer” were stricken from the bill 
before it was finally passed. See Private Calendar No. 733, 
Report No, 1961, Sixty-first Congress, third session. United 
States Statutes at Large, chapter 247, gives the wording of the 
bill as finally passed. 

Thus the Congress of the United States, so far as the record 
discloses, has rejected the verdiet of the National Geographie 
Society, and refused Mr. Peary the title claim to discovery, 
primarily because of a prior record, the claim of Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook. 

I have examined a number of recent letters from Arctic ex- 
plorers of the highest rank and achievement, from which I 


shall quote briefly ; 
q fly OAKLAND, CAL., April 27, 191}. 


+ * Tou ask me for my opinion as to the merit of the claims for 
discovery of the graphical pue the North Pole, and ín reply I wish 
to state tbat I ve met both the persons referred to, have carefully 
studied their reports, and from the experience I have had during five 
cruises to the Arctic Ocean on the Pacific side in Government ships, 
x roy indorse the view that the priority of discovery belongs to Dr. 

ook. 
2 5 0. C. HAMLET, : 
Senior Captain, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, Retired, 
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1 SAN FRANCISCO, June 12, 191}. 
Man's ability or endurance is never known until it is put to 


the test. The man of recognized accomplishment to-day has sim 
emerged from the quiet unheard of life of yesterday. Suceses is attained 
by many routes. While one veg A shout himself into success, another 
mar, e success so quietly as to fully arrive before the world knows 
I can not believe that anyone familiar with Arctic work, or 
sufficiently familiar with Arctic history to appreciate the worth of what 
they read, can read with an unprejudiced mind Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s 
My Attainment of the Pole and not be impressed with the vivid and 
realistic character of the wonderful story, or fail to be impressed with 
the intelligence, the fidelity, and the quiet, determined courage of its 
author. I do not believe any man sufficiently clever to construct this 
story as it is written without first having had the experience. 
ANDREW J. STONE, 

Arctic Explorer and Author. 


Jury, 1914. 


After careful consideration of Rear Admiral Schley's Arctic letters to 
Dr. Cook, I don’t hesitate to indorse every word the Admiral said of 


the Doctor. 
JOHN Byers WIRT, 
Commodore, Commanding National Naval Veterans. 
; United States Army. 


The letter referred to by Commodore Wirt is an indorsement 
of Dr. Cook’s claims by the late Admiral. 


DuRHAN, April 25, 191}. 


Permit me to tell you that I've always been 
one of your most ardent supporters, even in those days when the Peary 
gang had the run of the press and you were silent. mongst those who 

ve had a peep behind the curtains of Arctic loration Peary's true 
character is only too well known to be commented. upon, and his doings 
are, the least said, infamous. 

You have fought a noble fight with a true gentleman's weapon, which 
is more than can be said about goor antagonist. I sincerely hope that 
ue Juanen igs are E shall not be long in forthcoming. 

oping to have the pleasure of one day makin, our rsonal ac- 
quaintance, I beg to remain, Y ex p ; 
Sincerely, yours, 


To Dr. F. A. Cook. 
Dran Sin: 


R. BERGENDAHL, 
Swedish Arctic Explorer. 


STRANDBOULEYARD, Kobenhavn, 1915. 


My Dear Dr. Cook: May I congratulate you? I saw in the papers 
that thé Congress was going to confer an honor on you. I need not 
tell you that I was very pleased. 

I have from our mutual friend—Hamlet—recelved the congressional 
report on the . and was extremely interested. That 
committee of the National Geographic Society have certainly takeu 
matters easy. It seems really incredible. 


I have written and written again to Peary regarding some glacialogi- 
cal work done on the ice Lak on Greenland, but have never received an 
answer; and I presume that he does not like that I brought back the 
information that the Peary Channel did not exist. That's the only 
reason that I can find out. 

I am working hard, as I have to draw u 
voyage across the northern Greenlandic 
cs am, 


ours, faithfully, 
EJNAR MIKKELSEN, 
Arctic. Explorer and Author of Lost in the Arctic. 


Dr. J. G. Knowlton, surgeon on the steamer Neptune, Scott ex- 
pedition, wrote the following words on a photograph of himself, 
which he presented to Dr. Cook: 

For Dr. Frederick A. Cook. The first man at the North Pole, and, 


I may say, the only one up to date. 
From his friend, 


January 19, 1914. 


The foregoing are only a few of many hearty indorsements 
of practical Arctic explorers concerning Cook's discovery of the 
North Pole, and, as is the case in all lines of endeavor, the 
opinions of practical, experienced men in the same line of work 
should and do carry great weight. However, the scientific 
and mathematical side of an explorer’s work must also be con- 
sidered. In Dr. Cook's case six of the foremost civil engineers 
in America, whose names I shall give, men unbiased by per- 
sonal friendship or financial business associations, after cureful 
calculations and checking of Dr. Cook's original data, state that 
they prove beyond question or dispute that he arrived at the 
North Pole on April 21, 1908: 

Clark Brown, associate member American Society Civil Engi- 
neers, 

David R. Lee, C. E., “B. S, C. U., 1889," member American 
Society Civil Engineers. 

J. M. Taylor, M. E., Cornell University, 1888. 

E. G. Raynor, C. E., B. S., New York University, 1903. 

R. L. Holt, C. E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1904. 

J. C. Green, Michigan Agricultural College, 1901, associate 
member American Society Civil Engineers. ^ 

The responsibility for a just decision of this question rests on 
our National Government, not only as a matter of justice but to 
insure the future teaching of verified historical truths instead 
of glittering generalities or unestablished claims to the children 
of this and coming generations, 


my official report over the 
ce cap. With my kindest 


Dr. J. G. KNOWLTON. 
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Correspondence and Affidavits in Relation to Actual Home- 
steaders Living on Lands Now Contested by Railroad Com- 
panies in the State of Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 23, 1914. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, it is very unfortunate that 
these controversies come up, and, Mr. Speaker, I am of the 
opinion that Government officials of former years giving, as 
they seem to have done by the affidavits following, encourage- 
ment to homesteaders to locate, are more or less responsible for 
the unfortunate situation these bona fide homesteaders now 
find themselves in. z 

The railroad officials in certain past instances have acquiesced 
to the desires of homesteaders, and I believe in these cases, if 
the facts are presented, they will again show proper considera- 
tion to these men who, with families, have made an effort to 
develop a home out yonder in the far West. 

A close reading of these affidavits must impress anyone that 
the encouragement to locate given these men by land-office 
officials and the Department of the Interior, together with law- 
yers who for many years have been in close touch with land- 
office matters, always on hand to advise the homesteader—and 
in these particular cases did advise them—is a factor that 
should be taken into serious consideration by the present officials 
having to do with Land Department matters. 

The fact that these men are bona fide settlers, with all they 
have in the world tied up in these homesteads, should appeal to 
any fnir-minded man. 

Bills are pending covering these cases, but it is hoped that 
these cases may be settled satisfactorily without legislation. 

These affidavits draw in strong colors pictures of humble 
homes, and 1 desire to place them in the permanent records of 
the Congress: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 


Thomas Scott, being first duly sworn nccording to law, deposes and 
says: I settled on the southeast quarter of section 27, township 23 
north, range 9 east, Willamette meridian, the same being in King 
County, Wash., on February 10, 1908 1 to make the same my 
homestead; that I am married and have family of five children, and 
reside on said claim and have resided there continuously since February 
10, 1908; that I have 1 acre under cultivation, and my improvements 
consist of a story and a half frame dwelling house 20 by feet, barn 
18 by 24 feet, chicken coop 14 by 20 feet, cellar 10 by 12 feet, woodshed 
16 by 20 feet, milk house 10 by 12 feet; that I bought a relinquishment 
from Lewis Sheldrew and paid $1,250 cash, Sheldrew subsequently set- 
tling on the southwest quarter of section 29 in the same township; 
before buying I went to the local land office in Seattle to get what infor- 
mation I wanted. They told me if I found unsurveyed, unoccupied land 
anywhere west of the Cascade Mountains, went on it, and lived up to 
the homestead laws that I would be sure of holding it and procuring 

atent. From there I went to Randolph & Gregorys office in Seattle; 

nd a long talk with them; told them the land I was thinking of set- 
tling on was at the foot of the Cascade Mountains, and that it was not 
surveyed nor in a forest reserve and told them all I could about it, and 
they told me if I found unsurveyed vacant land anywhere west of the 
Cascades, went on it, and treated it as my homestead and lived up to 
the homestead laws, nobody could beat me out of it, and that I would 
be sure to get my patent, and on the strength of the information and 
advice I bought the relinquishment of Sheldrew for $1,250 ; that in addi- 
tion to the buildings set out above I have a water system piped into the 
house with about 1,500 feet of pipe; have apple trees, pear trees, plum 
trees, gooseberries, currants, blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, rhu- 
barb, and all kinds of garden vegetables, cows, chickens, hogs, calf, etc. 
Further affiant saith not. 

THOMAS SCOTT. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of December, 1914. 

[SEAL.] i A. R. Mason, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington 
Residing at North Bend, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, es: 

Elmer B. Holdred being first duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that I set on the southeast quarter of section 29, township 
23 north, range 9 eas:, Willamette meridian, the same being in King 
County, Wash., on February 10, 1908, with the intention of making the 
same my homestead; that I have lived on said land continuously ever 
since, and still live thereon; that my improvements are worth upward 
of $2,500 and consist of a two-story house, with shingle roof, 20 by 30 
fect, cellar under hoase 8 by 14 feet, woodshed 12 by 22 feet, barn 18 
by 30 feet with large hayloft, hen house 13 by 24 feet with loft, wagon 
shea 9 by 36 feet. AN uildings are frame; about 2 acres cleared and 
under cultivation, and about 2,000 feet of fence, cable footbridge with 
150 feet span neross river; apple, pear, and plum trees; all kinds of 
berries, currants, gooseberrics, and rhubarb; one horse, one cow, 40 
hens; running water piped into house and barn and for irrigation and fire 

rotection ; am unmarried. I was looking for a homestead and saw 
his one, which was and is unsurveyed, and it suited me; then I went 


to the local land office at Seattle, Wash., and the land-óffice officials 
told me that all unsurveyed land was Government land and open for 
settlement, and when a man lived up to the requirements of the law 
8 homestead settlement there could not be an ible ques- 
tion of his securing patent, and on the strength of their advice and 
information and on the further advice of Messrs. Gregory & Randolph I 
paid William Tanner $1,200 to relinquish the land to me. That at- 
tached hereto is a photograph of part of my claim, showing some of 
the improvements and affiant. Further affiant saith not. 
ELMER B. HOLDREDGE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th ud of December, 1914, 
[SEAL] A. R. MASON, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington 
Residing at North Bend, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 

Wills E. Dwyer, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says: I settled on the south half of the northeast quarter and the 
south half of the northwest quarter section 3, township 23 north, range 
9 east, Willamette meridian, the same being in King Coone; Wash., 
in March, 1906, intending to make the same my homestead; that I am 
married, and my wife and boy came to live on said place with me on 
June 1, 1906, and I lived there continuously for five years; that at the 
time of my settlement said land was unsurveyed and was occupied by 
F. A. Philbrick, to whom I paid $300 for relinquishment; that I have 
made substantial improvements consisting of a cabin 18 by 40, cleared 
2 acres, pentes 6 fruit trees, made about 23 miles of trail and 2 sub- 
stantial bridges, piped for water to house, including 1,000 feet of pipe, 
fine vegetablé garden, containing all kinds of berries and garden v 
tables; that when said land was surveyed I made my application for 
füllng, but was contested by the Northern Pacific Pau Co., said 
company claiming the land to be within the nm limits of their 
pants that my filing was rejected, and I appealed to the General Land 

ffice and the decision of the local register and receiver was sustained; 
that I was told by Mr. Twichell there was no reason, so far as he 
knew, why I could not get this land, and I think Mr. Twichell acted in 
mg faith in making said statement; that my improvements cost about 

1,2200. Further a 


nt saith not. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of December, 1914. 
[skaL.] Howarp H. STARTZMAN, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle. 


WiLLIS E. Dwyer, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 

Lewis Sheldrew, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says: I settled on the southwest quarter of section 29, n 23 
north, range 9 east, Willamette meridian, the same being in Kin 
ey Wash., on February 16, 1908; that I bought the relinquishmen 
for said land from one A. Violet, of North Bend, Wash., and paid him 
the sum of $1,500 cash; that before completing said purchase I went 
to the local land office at Seattle, Wash., and was advised by Frank A. 
Twichell that any land that was not in a forest reserve and not 
occupied and was still unsurveyed was open for settlement, and he 
advised me to go on this land, which I did; I have lived on the land 


continuously ever since I settled on it, and during the last five years, 
altogether, I have not been absent from it more than one month; that 
I have not been absent from said land more than four cx ie any one 

ave of any 


time; that said land is A home and the only property 
kind, and I settled on it intending to make it my home; that my im- 
provements consist of one log house 19 by 20, one log house 28 by 20, 
containing three rooms, root house 8 by 10, 14 acres cleared and sown 
to grass and used for garden and berries, said land producing more than 
needed for my support, and 11 acres slashed and partly cleared; m. 
land is fine agricultural land, have matured blue-stem wheat in 1 

days, raised the finest of strawberries and all kinds of garden vege- 
tables; that I am a single man, and still live on said land, Further 


affiant saith not. 
Lewis SHELDREW. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of December, 1914. 
[sEAr.] Howanp H. STARTZMAN, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 


I, Gustav A. Schulthelss, being first duly sworn according to law 
on oath depose and say: That I am a citizen of the United States of 
lawful age, to wit, 53 years, and my post-office address is Baring, 
Wash., and qualified to make ‘homestead entry, I did on the 22d da 
of May, 1908, make homestead settlement on unsurveyed land, whic 
since survey has been described as the northeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter, and lots 7, 8, and 9 of section 1, township 26 north, 
range 10 east, Willamette meridian; that before making settlement on 
said land, about the latter part of March, 1908, I called to see Joseph 
Gregory, a land attorney of Seattle, Wash., and I was handed a de- 
cision by said Gregory and was informed by him that the decision 
handed me was the latest decision of the highest court, and that the 
decision held that when a settler made settlement on unsurveyed land 
within the limits of the grant to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 
and that when later the land was surveyed and found to be railroad 
land, so called, that it was mandatory for the railroad company to 
relinquish said land and to accept scrip in lieu thereof; and at that 
time said Gregory went with me to the local land office at Seattle and 
showed the aforementioned decision to Frank Twichell, receiver of the 
United States land office at Seattle, Wash., and sad Twichell informed 
me that there was no such thing as unsurveyed railroad land; that all 
land belonged to the Government until patented; and that anybody 
settling on said land prior to survey would have a prior right over the 
railroad claimant. And I was at that time given the circular of the 
General Land Office — rides February 14, 1899. containing rezula- 
tions under the act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat, 597—620), and I there- 
after read said circular most carefully, paying particular attention 
to the interpretation placed upon said act in said circular by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and 1 particularly noted para- 

h B, and I believed that the interpretation faced upon said act in 
circular to be the law. and I rel 
I had n right to make settlement on said land, ard 
tually obtain entry of said land when open for cntry. 
settled on the land I was in the land c 


ed on this circular nnd believed 
that I would even- 
And after I 
ce seyorc! times and talked 
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ee Pal _ — —ñ — — — 


ba Henry Smith, of the land office at Em Wash. and 
was informed by that the land on which I settled was 
the grant of the Northern Pacific 


y the 
iven 
rom 


— settlement upon and contin 
d land acted on said advice and 
Since the date of the settlement I 
and lived on said land continuously from the date of settiement to 
May 14, 1913, when I was granted leave of absence by the local land 
office at Seattle to come to Seattle for medical treatment for chronic 
in T to my shoulder, and that I have constructed PUDE Shenae on 
2 1 g the value of about n4 400; that my improvemen 
of & house 


3 
have made said land my home 


woodshed Noo. feet, root house 8 3 10 feet, 
Pushes o£ all land I built about 1 mile of 
red, and soria good bench land and 

can raise thereon all kinds of garden vege 
ee for entry I made home- 


After the land was anhi A 


stead application to. enter A eR I P — 2 aege the 
register ane perenne of oe land o 
appeal, and t of the Interior made y ed on ym North 


SA Pacific Bal Co. to relinquish said land in me favor, which said 
mpany has refused to do, and my en is held for rejection, and the 
decision of e. local land office was a by the Interior Depart- 
ment on appea 
ÜThat after m ect uc san rejected by the local land office and 
2 8 Department I offered 
Lo was 218 e the local land 


to' have my injury attended to. 
the time in Seattle. 
claim. 


to, which application on May 14 
3, have been a great part of 
ut'May 1, 1913, I lived continuously 

on my 


That prior to settling on said claim I was at an age when I needed 

a home; that I was pong saa 3 working at the sheet-metal trade 
— Exc $5 a gay; t 1 geve —2 trade on the advice above 
ith intended ton make the same my home; that 


But up to a 


s I am Jeger! incapacitated, and in addition at an age when it 
is practica A repr to De to Bde for on age; all I have on 
earth is tied up my claim; it is "ux home I have, and if I lose 


that I am left wholly without means, all on account of the erroneous 
advice, misinformation, and misinterpretation of the law received by 
me as set forth herein. 
Gustav A. SCHULTHEISS. 
Subseribed and sworn to before a this 12th os " oem 1914. 
gay te Notary Public in and f. or the Plate f of Washi —— 
0 ublic in and for ate ashin 
Residing at Seattle. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, ss: 
Kenneth G. Murray, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes 


on the northwest quarter of section 27, township 23 
9 east, the same being in King County, Wash. on February 
tending to make said claim home; tha t i am married 
[54 years, and have lived on said . — since date 
of settlement, and live there; that improvements consist of a 
sory and half house, frame, 30 by basement; barn, 14 by 60; 

mea poui E he 10; 1 acre cleared, 
"vm currants, el " es, bl 
kinds of garden vegetable: 
o 5 into the house, with about 800 


plum, 
and al 


resent about 
ner, of P Seattle for $1,500 
the strength of information sat advice I 1 e local md 
& 3 land attorneys 
anner I bere to 


or his reling 1 
else; that said land is now my A and has been 
of settlement. Further affiant sai 
KENNETH G. MURRAY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th mr of Donnie, 1914. 


[SRAL] MASO; 
Notary Public in and in the State o Washington, 
Residing at North Bend, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, rte ai X engl 88: 
Andrew Myerstuen, being first sworn according to law, deposes 
— says that I settled on joie ln 4 ani ihe past DIS OF ie Nori 
east. qui uarter of section 21, b geni: 23 north, range 9 east, Willamette 
meridian, on November 4, 1904, with the intention of en and raised 
— homestead ; — 855 i an a man, ang. ——— = 
father's homest Wisconsin; my 


in root house, 8 by 10; 9uthouse : hay shed, 15 by 24 
1 d ges x 


bo My exin 
would not cover my 


s located on my claim by one 
paid $150, I was told by him the land 
was unsurveyed, and that I nia not file my homestead claim until 
the land was 5 surveyed by the United States Government 
and was told by 1 land-office officials at Seattle, Wash., that i 
would be entitled to proceed te patent the land under the homestead 
law if I settled on the same prior to survey, and that if I settled 
thereon prior to survey and 8 cultivated and improved the 
same that my possessory title would be superior to the title of any 
other claimant; that I entered on said land, and not until un survey 
was filed, a number of years after my entry, did I find out that the 
Northern Pacific claimed th the land to be within its grant; that I have 
exhausted all remedy in the General Land Office, my homestead entry 
being contested or the Northern Pacifie and rejected on appeal by the 
General Land Offi I filed in good faith. The official circular of the 
General Land Office said I was ht. Hon. — A. Ballinger advised 
the settlers by letter to stay on their claims, and when the survey was 
filed to file their entry claim and elect to retain their land under the 
act of July 1, 1898; and now if I lose my homestead, I will have lost 
the only home I ever had of my own and over $2,000 in cash, Fur- 
ther t saith not. 


actual cash outlay on my claim. I wa 
William Hamilton. ton, to whom 1 


ANDREW MYERSTUEN. 


Poaha and sworn to.befnre me this. 10th. tax ot December, 1914, 
{SEAL.] How. H. STARTZM. 
Notary Public in and for 1 the. State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle. 


— 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of Snohomish, ss: 


Gustave Borowski, — first gi a avor 
That he is a citizen of the United 

age, married, 
settlement 


meridian 
"wp rr he 
residence; that his other T Improvements 
well built and comfortably furnished; 

woodsheds, one 12 b; feet and one 8 by 26 feet; a root house, 
19 "by 12 feet; a smoke house, 4 by 4 feet; a chicken house, 10 by 12 
feet; a number of chickens varying at different times; an outhouse; 
that be has planted and cultivated about 2,000 strawberry lants, 156 150 

rry bushes, 6 apple trees, besides cherry trees, 

English Walnut trees, and currant bushes, and construct and —— 
he has made and kept in 5 — 5 miles of trail; 


ME ed a ho 

he has assisted in tbe constra and maintenance of the 
Settlers Bridge across the Skykomish R River, necessary in order to reach 
the land from the nearest post office; that he hes constructed and 
maintained an aerial tram across the Skykomish River at Reiter; that 
he has constructed and — an aerial tram across Proctor 
M ERE EE ee g the said land; that the cost of said 

rovements and ir feet F sale is not less than $2,500. 

e further says that his family has resided on said d continu- 
ously, and that he or they have maintained no residence nor abode 
elsewhere during such time. 

He further says that_he made — on said land through the 
savice of the Interior Figg hayes — representations he was 
to believe that Northern Railroad Co. would be 
ee aaa to simula th their claim to said "land, and that 10 gems set- 

tlement and residence he could establish a an e geri 
that his former aen Joseph W. Gregory, a lan reer a att 
ute, advised him in the matter that hens eould obtain o the 
said land, and that in similar cases the settlers had been 

in securing their claims, 

GUSTAVE. BOROWSKI, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5 — Ad of Decus 1914, 
: : Not Public i: d. f: the Stot fe of Washi hington 
u n and for e as 
e Residing at Gold Bar, 


has cultivated each year of his 
—— of a room dwelli 


a successful 


? "Wash. 


INDEX, — November 23, 1914. 
I, Gustay A. wheats, settled on the northwest quarter of section 23, 
township 27 north, range 9 east, on the 18th day of April, 1904. Be- 
fore settling, on th the place I wrote to the General Land Office at Wash- 
if the land could be taken up as a home- 
"advised me that it could; also sent me a pamphlet of the 
d been passed for settlers on such lands. The papers are 
with Senator MILES POINDEXTER. 
I also was advised by J. Gregory, an attorney of Seattle, Wash., that 
the land could be homesteaded. 
I am a married man. 
＋ 2. rovements on the place are a three- room house — one room 12 
1 e 6 T DM, one room 14 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, and one 
S lena feet 6 inches. m 10 aa in the house. 
water. 


2 root house 6 feet by t. 

Aw ouse feet 16 feet. 

Have planted 32 frui Also a n M 100 trees, Have 13 
acres under cultivation. About 5 acres in slash 


Have spent $400 on the Settlers’ Bridge, hick” had to be built to 
reach the homestead. 


1 the G the place at $2,500, besides the work 
and expense of kee u e same, 
ee GusTAY A. SCHAEFER. 


nee and sworn to before me this 24th Lad of November, 1914, 
I Notary Public in and for the Ste o Washington, 
cin an 

TE = of, Was ing E Taio 


INDEX, WASH., November 23, 1914. 
Mr. HOWARD H. STARTZMAN, 


610 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant ns to how 

was located on the land which I am now on and Low I happen to bet 
ME I will report as follows: 

I was for many years working in a sawmill as a laborer and was in 
meantime looking for a homestead. I found out through Mr. Henry 
another homes and — that land was open for 
settlement. I went over to the local land office to find out about the 
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wee in question—if it was advisable to settle on the same and if 


here was anything in the way. I was told there that everything was 


re right, that nothing was in the way, and that they ad me to 

e it up. 

I went up to Index, Wash., the 20th of March, 1906, put up m 
Bell $250 in locating fees, for which 


notice papers, paid Mr. Hen 
am hollive receipt: The land in question is described as follows: The 
northeast quarter of section 23, township 27 north, range 9 east, 
Willamette meridian, Snohomish County, Wash, 

What I have been raising on the land in question is potatoes, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and all kinds of vegetables and six fruit trees. 
As to my improvements and valuables in the cabin I will hereby send 
you a copy of the same so as to give you an idea of what I have got. 

I do not know if I am giving you full information as you would 
like to have it. but this is the best I can do now. Will soon be down, 
and then I will explain things better. Hoping everything will come out 
xu "es : ictfully; P. A. JOHNSON 

espec our . A. , 
os MN Bow 5, Index, Wash. 


Inventory report. 


Cabin, 2 rooms and porch, 14 by 32.....-—.....------------ 
Woodshed, 12 by 14--.--.-...------- 
Qutbouse 


Kitchen table 
Dining-room table. 
Kitchen cabinet 


2 looking-glasses____ 
Umbrella and brushe 


2 scissors... 
t EE 
8 frying pans 
a bread pana — rit 


00 
50 


Knives, forks, and spoons ----— 
Dish pan and washbasin- -----— 
Wash board and tub 
Clock 
4 water pails__-____ 
10 fruit y 
Dustpan and broom.. 
— ee ee 
2 crosscut saws_ 
8 handsaws 
8 squares and rule 
2 hammers 
1 spirit level 


PP report rtm pis OR OS NS, 


— 


Peto, ONN OO PASO OUNO 
2 
= 


ssnsseassssssses 


2. 00 


2 guns 
Wire netting 

Water system A 
Materials for bridge ZEN 
ETT (0). SE ESES e ATI T ACIER 


Three-fourths of an acre under cultivation and some slashing. 


Affidavit. 


I, Henry Bell, do solemnly swear that I am the person Seeking patent 
from the United States for the following lands, to wit: NE. 3 of sec- 
tion 23, township 27 north of range 9 east, in Snohomish County, Wash. 
I further swear that in June, 1904, I was advised through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington, D. C., that any bona fide settler 
of good repute who chose to settle on any unsurveyed Northern Pacific 
lands and to comply with the laws and regulations governing the ac- 
quirement of land from the United States under the homestead act 
would be entitled to tent, and that the Northern Pacific would re- 
linquish such lands. ing an experienced woodsman and familiar with 
above-mentioned tract, I concluded to acquire title to same under the 
United States homestead laws, and on June 20, 1904, did settle on said 
land and have resided there continuously ever since and reside there 
now. During about six years of said period I was a married man, and 
my wife resided with me. I am a single man now, and my sister re- 
sides with me, and it is the only home we have. 

I have cleared of timber 33 acres and have 1 acre under cultivation, 
&n orchard of 27 frult trees, part of which have been ee for three 
years. I have erected on said land a frame house 14 feet y 20 7 
with an addition, 9 feet by 10 feet; a frame woodshed, 20 feet by 2 
feet; a log cabin, 12 feet by 16 feet; a chicken coop, 12 feet by 16 feet, 
with about one-fourth acre of chicken yard ineicaod with 6-foot poultry 
netting. I have constructed a foot trail from house to Great Northern 
Railway and Snohomish County road, a distance of about 80 rods, and 
did build in such trail and across the Skykomish River at a foot bridge at 


a cost of more than $450 
bona fide residence since June 20, 1904 


I have made said land m 
and have lived there in good faith, complied with the requirements o 


the homestead laws, and pray that I may be allowed to offer proof to 
the United States in the matter of securing a patent thereto. 
Henny BELL. 
Sworn and subscribed to at Alpine, King County, Wash., this 26th 
oy of November, 1914. 
SEAL.] F. A. ELEBE, 
Justice of the Peace in and for King County, Wash. 
Witness 


F. F. DUELL, Alpine, Wash. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, ss: 


I, Thomas W. Beckett, being duly sworn, depose and say that I am a 
citizen of the United States, of lawful age, and that my post-office ad- 
dress.is Grotto, Wash, 

I am single, but ny. aged mother lives with me, and I am a settler 
upon land known as the northwest quarter of section 17, township 26 
north, range 11 east, Willamette Meridian, 
that said land has been sole hcme since March, 1907. 

In March, 1907, I purchased for $500 cash the relinquishment and 
improvements upon said land from my predecessor, M. B. Jackson, jr., 
who wished to engage in business in Scattle, said improvements at tha 
time consisting of a trail, slashing, and small clearing, with garden 
plat, and a house 12 by 28 feet, built of shakes. 

In March, 1907, I entered upon said land and began slashin 
clearing. Then in April of the same year a letter of reply received from 
the honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office in Washington, 

. C, written to my brother, E. E. Beckett, M. D., of 317 Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Seattle, and written concerning my settlement here 
upon said land, and in which letter the honorable commíssioner stated 
that rei survey) “when the plat of the survey becomes filed in the 
locai land office he may submit his homestead app ication, with election, 
under the act of July 1, 1898, to retain the land * * *," thereby 
leading me to believe that I was justified in establishing and maintain- 
ing a home here upon said land, and that in due time I would receive 
patent from the United States. 

I have resided here continuously since March, 1907, and my a 
mother has lived with me during much of the time. I have built trails, 
road, and bridges, besides making other improvements upon the place. 
Then in August, 1910, house was destroyed by fire, together with 
more than 40 young fruit trees, besides fencing, wood, lumber, and 
many things of value, thus causing a great loss to me. Since then I 
have made new improvements, now valued at more than $1,500. I have 
built a log house of one and a half stories, 14 by 34 feet inside; also a 
Substantial hog barn, 10 by 16 feet, with pen attached, and a shake 
chicken house. 

I have more than 3 acres slashed, with about 13 acres cleared, from 
which most of the stumps have been taken out; where my buildings are 
situated, together with fences, den, berry bushes, and several youn 
fruit trees, and also a small field of alfalfa, timothy, and clover hay. 
have a pig, 5 dozen chickens, and a few Belgian hares. 

Hence, in accordance with the letter written by the honorable Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office to my brother concerning my rights 
of settlement here, I feel that it is the duty of the officials of the 
United States Land Office, with the concurrence of Congress, to make a 
just settlement for my claim. 


in King County, Wasb., and 


and 


THOS. W. BECKETT. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day ex November, 1914. 


[sEAL.] . A. ELDER, 
Justice of the Peace, Residing at Skykomish, Wash, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1907. 
Dr. E. E. BECKETT, 


355-357 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 


Str: Answering your letter of March 16, 1907, respecting settle- 
ment of your brother on northwest quarter section 17 township 26 
north, range 11 east, Washington, I advise you that sald tract is un- 
surveyed land within the primary limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
grant upon definite location of December 8, 1884, at which date its 
right vested; that the tempor: withdrawal of the land March 18, 
1905, for forest reserve did not affect the companys right; and that the 
land was released from said reservation July 6, 1905. 

Therefore, if your brother settled upon the land since the definite 
location of the road and prior to the survey in the field of the land in 
question, he may, when the plat of the survey becomes filed in the local 
land office, submit his homestead application, with election, under act 
of July 1, 1898, to retain the land (forms of which will be furnished 
by the district officers on request), upon which, If found correct, the 
railroad company will be requested to relinquish its rights to the land, 

Very respectfully, 
R. A. BALLINGER, Commissioner, 


State OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 


William G. Ellis, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says: I settled on the southeast quarter of section 33, township 23 
north, renee 9 east, Willamette meridian, in m, County, Wash., on 
June 5, 1909. I took the place on the advice of Joseph W. Gre ory, & 
land attorney of Seattle, e said he never knew of a case in which the 
settler failed to get the land; that the land was unsurveyed land and 
belonged to the United States Government, and that settlement thereon 

rior to survey would give the settler prior rights over anyone else. 

Then I went to look at the land I learned from conversation with 
settlers on claims in the immediate vicinity that they had been informed 
by the local land office officials at Seattle that settlement prior to sur- 
vey would give the settler prior right over anyone else. Also, I was 
informed by the official circular, issued by the General Land Office, that 
where the land was occupied by a bona fide settler at the time of set- 
tlement that the railroad claimant would be requested to relinquish to 
the Government, and that the settler would in that event get the land. 
I considered a request from the Government to the railroad to be 
equivalent to 1 command. 

I have lived on my place seven or eight moxths a year every year 
since I located thereon. At times I have had to earn money to im- 

rove my place and for my necessary expense. I have a house, 14 by 
D? consisting of two rooms, one 8 by 14, the other 12 by 14. The 
rooms are sealed and papered, and the roof and walls are s ingled, I 
have a woodshed 14 by 14, and a cellar 8 by 12. I have about 200 
yards of water pipe bringing water into the house, I have over an 
&cre cleared and under cultivation, about half a mile of trails, besides 
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same amount of roads. The land Is good 
8 raiona foe DOTATO cabbage, onions, all 
Further amant saith not, 

WILLIAM. G. ELLIS, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist rr of December, 1914. 
Und getan Pads (o ani ae ‘he | State of Washington 
Vota in an f „ 

E estding at Seattle, 


leultural land, and 
Finds of berries and 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, County of King, 88: 

Edwin O. Gifford, being first duly sworn. acco: to: law. 
and says: I settled on on or about April 15, 19 
tet Come ts bat "She Shy T, roodaned 8 DY 10, cleared knee 

o hou. one , one A 1. 
of lan ert raised es, and 2 all garden 


tables, the same e land. built 4 about one-quarter 
e trail; that said has been my home since the date of settle- 


ment, although I have been obliged to go elsewhere from time to time 

n funds to live; that I paid one F. A. Philbrick $300 
to locate me; I was informed by said Philbrick and others who 
were settlers in the vicinity that a settlement on unsurveyed public 
land with view to homestead entry vested the settler. with prior rights 
over any other t; that I am married and have res on said 
claim with my wife. 
EpbwrN O. GIFFORD. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of December, 1914. 
7 P tha iie of: rrr A 
t 0 e € 0 a. P 
VOPAT IENANC e edian af Seattle, 


Srarn or WASHINGTON, County of King, se: 

Spencer Eaton, of lawful age, being first duly swo upon oath says 
that he is a veteran of the Civil War of the United States and is now 
74 years of age; that he settled n the lands aforesaid on the 20th 
day: of February, 1910, with his wife, he then and now being a married 
man, and has made the above land his permanent residence sinee that 
date, amd that he has erected upon the land aforesaid a dwelling house 
made of cedar shakes, in a good ‘habitable condition, consisting of three 
rooms, and has built a shop and storage house adjacent thereto, 16 
feet wide and 40 feet long, nnd that he has lived there at all seasons 
of the year; that he has slashed and partially burned about 4 acres 
and cleared 1 acre, and has grown upon the land so cleared straw- 
berries, cabbages, potatoes, turnips, and other ve sige ergy ees rasp- 
berries, and the land is: good agricultural soil; that he s built a 
‘trail from the Middle Fork of the v pru River up to his place, 
being a distance of about 13 miles, and has used the trail for goin 
back and forth and carrying up his provisions and other ry ae an 
has kept the same open year after year; nnd that he has at his place 
tools, saws, hoes, and other implements and instruments necessary for 
cultivating: the ground, bullding his house, ete., and that the same are 
there maintained nt this time. 

That before making settlement upon the land aforesaid he was told 
by one James Anderson, a homesteader in the vicinity, that the above 
land had been settled on more than 16 years ago and that the then 
settler sold his relinquishment right to one Edgar Marston, who was 
then, as affiant understood, on the land and had a cabin there and a 
right to the land, and that at said time the said Edgar Marston relin- 
quished his rights to afflant, the said afflant believing that he had a 

rfect right to homestead the lands, and that he paid the said Edgar 
Marston for his rights $400, and then entered upon the premises and 
built a new house and other properties, not using the cabin theretofore 
built by the said Marston or his predecessor in interest. 

That the above-named Anderson is brother-in-law of afflant, and that 
before affiant went-on the land or paid the consideration the said An- 
derson, so he stated, consulted with some land attorney in Seattle, but 
afflant does not know now whom, who told him he had a right to take 
the land and that he believed he had a bona fide right to settle upon 
and take the land; that.at the time of the settlement he did not advise 
with the local land office, amd did not seek information therefrom, be- 
cause he believed that his rights were paramount to that of anyone 
else, and that by making the requisite settlement upon the lands and 
making the requisite improvements he would be entitled to his patent. 

SrENCER EATON. 

Subseribed.and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1914; 

[SEAL.] LUELLA AYERS, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
esiding at Seattle, 


Address of Mrs. Elizabeth N. Cushman on Women's 
Lessons in Polities.” 


„There are but two roots to all human endeavor—reason and feeling. 


quality, the second the feminine; 
but both are necessary. in arriving at truth.“ — Mrs. Elizabeth: N. Cush- 


man in an address at Tacoma, ash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Iw: roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 23, 1914. 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in an address 
ut a meeting recently held in Tacoma, Mrs. Elizabethi N. Cush- 
man, mother of the lamented Francis W. Cushman, who for so 
many years represented in Congress the distriet which I now 
Hu ve the honor to represent; discussed some of the lessons which 


the women voters:of the United States must study as they take 
up the duties of the electorate. 


What women have to learn in the use of the right of fran- 
chise” was Mrs. Cushman's theme. She described the home as 
the first unit in just government, then law, an open mind, jus- 
tice, charity, and mercy. The remarks of this splendid woman 
are of particular interest at this time, and I am grateful to 
the Members of the House for the privilege of placing them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Cushman’s address- follows: 

“WOMEN’S LESSON IN. POLITICS. 


The first lesson to be learned by women, when given the 
right of franchise, is that every right has a duty tied fast to it, 
The duty belonging to the franchise is to use all one's mental 
and moral power to help build and maintain a firm, just govern- 
ment, We think of this right as of something entirely new, yet 
we have been training for its exercise all our lives. 

“What is a well-ordered home but the first unit in a general 
government? We have kept the home, swept the hearth, built 
and tended upon its shrine an altar fire to our household gods. 
There we have made, interpreted, and executed the law. We 
have been a court of last resort. We have had training in all 
branches. of government. 

"HAYE BEEN HOME AUTOCRATS, 


“A great poet has said that all experience is an arch where- 
through shines that untraveled world whose margin fades for- 
ever and forever as we move, We stand to-night in the shadow 
of that arch looking toward the future. What that future will 
bring us depends upon how we meet its problems. There is one 
particular in which our home training has weakened us for 
public life. In the home we have been autocrats; in the forum 
we stand among our peers, They have rights and opinions that 
we are bound to respect. What shall we surrender? Not the 
eternal verities—all else is trivial. 

“ MUST CAST OFF PREJUDICE. 

„We must cultivate the open mind. We must cast off preju- 
dice, that dark veil that often obseures-the white light of truth. 
We must get rid of some of our selfishness, our narrow-minded- 
ness, Our range of vision is very short. It is hard for us to 
take interest, to the point of self-denial, in that which does not 
contribute to our own ense, or to that of our immediate. friends, 
Our brothers have carried no light burden in assuming responsi- 
bility in political work. But how they have labored in this 
work and, with the best of intentions, often failed in accom- 
plishing the good they sought. Sometimes their reasoning was 
faulty, their premises wrong, their information incorrect. Some- 
times they have met as we shall meet, many speciousinstructors, 
who: know so well and state so convincingly so many things 
that are not true. ‘Trusting in these, they have been led into 
error. So long as human nature shall be frail, so long shall the 
sifting of truth from error be a problem among men. 

* MEN TOO OPTEN- MISLED, 


“Men have been so offen misled that the word ‘ polities’ is 
sometimes. spoken contemptuously. Our subconsciousness las 
classed the politician with the ‘confidence mnn. But politics, 
the: science of government. Where find a worthier theme? 
What can be nobler than à life properly devoted to this? To 
give one's life for the public good; to battle in the interests of 
the downtrodden, whose feeble cries are too often drowned in 
the tumult of the successful; to stand unflinchingly for the 
right as one understands it—that in the face of possible dis- 
aster to one's self requires heroism. 

* Psychologists tell us there are but two roots to all human 
endeavor—reason and feeling. The first may be called the 
maseuline quality, the second the feminine; but both are neces- 
sary in arriving at truth 

FOUNDATIONS OF GOVERNMENT, 


* Justice, charity, and mercy are enduring foundation stones 
in.the structure of all right government. Charity and mercy 
are, or should be, eminently womanly qualities. Justice we 
more frequently associate with men; but if human justice 
were entirely just we would have no courts of equity. Both men 
and women should possess in some degree all of these qualities 
in order to properly shape their own lives, for wlio, where life 
is incorrect, is worthy to govern another?  Iteason, feeling, 
justice, charity, and mercy are permanent mental qualities, upon 
the exercise of which all right government must be founded. 

“Surely no nation upon earth is better fitted to carry to suc- 
cess the representative form of government that we have, for 
nowhere are these qualities more generally distributed. From 
the time when the first ‘cave man’ shared his bone with his 
weaker fellow until now has come echoing down the ages the 
insistent question: ‘Am I my brother's keeper?’ And just now, 
in answer to the cries of the hungry and homeless, both here 
and abroad; thousands of warm, throbbing, human hearts have 
sent back the ringing answer, ‘ Yes.' " 
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National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


* Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was my intention to express 
my views on the important question now before the House, but 
having been deprived of the opportunity of preparing a speech 
on the subject I desire to avail myself of the privilege of in- 
serting in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a brief sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. O. P. Anderson on the power to amend 
the Federal Constitution by a three-fourths yote of the States 
to provide for national prohibition. 

I consider it a great legal document, entitled to most careful 
consideration on the part of the membership of the House, and, 
belieying that nothing that I could say on this question would 
give greater opportunity for thought than this able document, 
I respectfully submit it for your consideration: 


BRIEF oN THE POWER to AMEND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION BY A 
‘THREE-FOURTHS VOTE OF THE STATES TO PROVIDE FOR NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION. 

[By O. P. Anderson, 601 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn.] 

VINOUS, SPIRITUOUS, AND MALI LIQUORS HAVE BEEN HELD BY THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES TO BE LEGITIMATE ARTICLES 
OF COMMERCE. 

In the ease of Chumpin v. Ames (188 U. S., 321, 360, 361; Lottery 
case) the United States Supreme Court thus "paraphrased two of its 
decisions concerning the liquor traffic, when viewed from the stand- 
pont. 1. DNE commerce, viz: 

ha 400 Bowman v. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

225. U. acy, th this court held that ardent spirits, distilled liquors, 

ale, and beer n og em of rog nge, barter, and d were 

so recognized b . the commercial world, as_well as by 
the aa 


the laws of Con In Leisy v. 
Hardin (135 U. S., 100, 110, 135) 2M the OTE Apnd » held that apiritecus 


liquors were reco; arti 
n Vance v, Vandercook Co. (No. 1) (170 F. S., 452, 453) the 
court said: 
“The right 


are e against action " others ‘which ay 
ag commerce in AES 2 A Wilson Act ‘of 7 1800 an ana 
the Webb-Kenyon Act i 1913 eer of enabling the 
individual States to restrict and traffic, 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC CAN NOT BE SURRENDERED 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT RECEIVING A THREE-FOURTHS VOTE. 


_ Article V of the Constitution is as follows: 
“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
necessa shall ae the leona amendments to this Constitution or, on 
- plica on of several Sta 
II call a convention for 9 amendments which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and pu as part of Constitu ton, 
when ratified by the legislatures of 8 of several Sta: 
or by conventions in ree-fourths — as the one or the —— 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, That 
no amendment which may be made prior to "die me 1 2E shall Ín any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of tne 
first article, — that no State, without its HE, shall be 5 — 


of its eg use m in the Senate. 
2 E rst Clause in the ninth section of the first article is as 
ollows : 


“The neun or A n of such. ny of the States 
now epe Hem to admit shall not be prohibi ted by the 
Congress or " ug year rt 08 Au a tax or duty, may be imposed on 
such importation not exceeding 510 for person. 

'The fourth clause of the ath section of the first article is as 


ollows 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be — ie rtion 
to the census or 3 herein before to be dee a, 

By the first of these clauses Congress was forbidden to 
importation of slaves prior to the deat. year 1808, and the forbidden 
was exercised as soon as tie u en expired. (Cooley, a 
9 Law, 3d ed., 

he second clause 
imposed upon 
e Constitution, pp. 271 27 

In scope the Ace bel power is now limited as 16 one e 
namely, the equal . of the States in the Senate. 
been by some urged t even this limitation may be evaded me 
ing a constitutional amendment eliminating this limitation upon 
3 power, and thus opening the way to subsequent amendments 

ran for an unequal senatorial representation of the 
PWitlow by's Constitutional Law, abridged ed., p. 178, 
oist, onstitutional Law Xa the United States, 31, note.) 

will be noted that the Se qug contained in the proviso to 

Article V related to matters which wi embraced in the Cori- 

rc AD and hag no attempt was mado to forestall amendments upon 

norela a 
8 9 show that the framers of the Constitution, in provid- 
De a mode whereby it might be amended, had in view the true sense 


o i oa ... 


of the word “amend,” which is “‘to change, alter, or correct something 
which already exists," and not to create something entirely new or sub- 
versive of fundamental nU askin neon 

The extreme jon given in the quotation above, in which it 
is suggested that unequal senatorial representation of the States may 


be termed an “ amendment,” and — * three-fourths vote of the 
States, — how far afield the reasonin, pon the subject had pro- 
ceeded, and the p on to accomplish national prohibition by so- 
can be demonstrated to be almost AVE radical a 
and intent of "the Consti 

" as synonymous with * edere ” isa 
and et employment of lows 
In Article V it is quond € the Constitution may be “ amended," 

supplemented." 


au ey it may be 

e following HOME ang 2 cyo Publishi 
Co, St. Paul) show clearly tha in legal phraseology the wo 
“amend” and “amendment” have i vall-tehned limitations upon their 
application, viz: 


m “amend ^ a thing, as defined by Webster, is to change it in any 


qr da the e betterment ; to remove what is erroneous, superfluous, 
1 ty, and at ds remo to > Supply deficiencies; to substitute something in 
Pp of, what he word is - apre with ‘correct,’ 

reform,’ An amendment, is a change or alteration 


for the better; a correction of faults or errors ; an improvement, a 
UA DON, an emendation. It necessarily implies something upon 
which the correction, alteration, improvement, or reformation can op- 
erate; something to be refo eorrected, rectified, or im- 
roved. In other words, that egi is p as an amendment must 
e to or related to th 5 (In re Penn- 
(Pa. 2 Chest out 

amen 

L. R. A., —.— 


Pac., 424, 4 jn —.— 

t“ as used in AE Article IV, graph 32 
that when an act is A ur As the act or section prem shali 
orth at full length, means a change in some of the ime 

d does not include ‘adaitional provisions not 228. 14 
m" * (Sheridan v, City of Salem, 12 Pac. 925, 928; 1 
r.. 
Fer is the correction of some error or mistake in a plead- 
oe already before the court, and therefore there must be something to 
amend by, whereas the insertion of facts constituting a new cause of 
spum or defense would be a etd plese ang not 2 F 
leading.“ oodruff v, e, Super. x 
£5 oM) ; 019, 022) Pi 


ed demurrer’ is one which adds to or supplements a de- 
5 already filed in the — m Ares does not add entirely new 


matter or arrest the undbeck v. Pilmair, 43 
N. 1 EEA 78 —.— 2122 a 


In Brake v. Callison (122 Fed. Rep., 

“In the First Co EU of the Stele 
rule provided that no new Bice Segre or nS ai should be admitted 
under color of an amendment, — a Tu for the question or propo- 
sition under debate until the la of or 
in the House of Representatives, of of tne 1 
170, ee FOOL ARA CRM for the business 
new motion oF pa pone n shall be admitted under color of an amend- 
3 for the motion or p tion under debate. But 
in 1822 a new rule was adopte and rmed by pany every suc- 

er ongress, and extensively adopted in other 1 islative assem- 
— t no new motion or pro tion on a subject different t 
sideration shall be admitted under color of an amendment, 
rd Par. Law of L. A. secs, 1300 1 869. 
To append to the Federal Constitution a prohibition of the liquor 
traffic througho hout the Union would in no sense constitute an “ amend- 
ment — of anything contained in the Constitution. 
of A I ur yarious 


is said: 
e 1781, the fifteenth 


é perry t ‘Commo ce pec ret by Is States 
0 Conspicuous 
to Saar oho of E ME legislate on RELY — * bankrupt 
Conspicuo KY is Sae ong 5 on of any reposed in Congress 
to pean ‘or the Nation the r ARIA divorce, 
and p ts of Er iq Mt. 

The power enact uniform 9 laws 2 
eee A 5 of this pow 


iction passed by 
fourths otf of — States, would constitute a 1 — — 


meat res dct in Con legis}: thi 
gress to ate on the subject of 
vorce and married women’s rights, any I jo fe 
poene by a three-fourths vote of the States woul 
It would not [^ an amendment, but a supplement of the 
most ‘reaching character. 

The liquor traffic has been the dest of State regulation A 
since the formation of the Union. Congress has no power to determine 
how the States shall control the question. The e traffie therefore, 
the Constitution is concerned, stands in exactly the 

subject of marriage and divorce, and is not sub- 

usn tete eek tat E el 
reamble to m on 
ings, to “promote the welfare.” Some claim that 


The position is untenable, as it has been held that the preamble is a 
mere recitation of the —.— of the Constitution and not a grant of 
3 nt the United States 
reme Court, in Jacobson v. Massachusetts A U. S., 22), said: 

general purposes for which the 
people or shed the Constitution, it has never been 
ed as source ny substantive -— conferred on 
Government of the — 4 atra or on any o 
e and such a» may he Um 20 gra 

stitution, and such as m: 
In Martin v. Hunter's ay be im it was held that words 
in the Federal Constitution “are to be taken in their natural and 


The word 
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That it was never intended that three-fourths of the States should 
control the remaining one-fourth on fundamental propositions is shown 
by Article VII of the Constitution, which reads: 

“The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
e = establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratify- 

same.” 

it the contention now made that three-fourths of the States may 


control the remaining one-fourth on the question of prohibition be cor- 

rect, may we not ask why unanimous ratification was considered neces- 

— AR in aoe . with the surrender by the States of other 
mental rights? 

All the States of the Union, regardless of the date of their admission, 
stand upon an equal footing under the Constitution, and are invested 
with equal hts and powers and subject only to similar restrictions. 
Mer uda Enc. of U. S. Sup. Ct. Repts., pp. , 335, vol. 4, and cases 


“The Constitution is a written instrument. As such, its meaning 
does not alter. 'That which is meant when adopted it means now. 
E a grant of powers to a Government its language is general, and, 
as changes come in social and political life, it embraces in its 
all new conditions which are within the scope of the powers in terms 
conferred. In other words, while the powers mee do not change, 
they apply from generation to generation to all things to which they 
are in their nature applicable. his in no manner abridges the fact of 
its changeless nature and meaning. Those things which are within its 
grants of power, as those grants were understood when made, are still 
within them, and those things not within them remain still excluded, 
(South Carolina v. U. S., 199 U. S., PP. 448-449.) 

As all the States admitted since the adoption of the Constitution 
“stand on an equal footing with the original thirteen, and as the mean- 
ing of the instrument itself has undergone no change, we may simplify 

reverting backward 12 Tears and asking ourselves a 
If it had been determined to necessary to omit from the 
onstitution the pura as to bankruptcies in order to secure unan- 
imous approval of the original thirteen States, could 10 of those States, 
within a month after the final sit Acne of the Constitution, have rein- 
stated the provision as to bankruptcies in opposition to the wishes of 
the other three? The question answers itself. 

And every question of present-day policies now regulated as a matter 
of State Y stands upon the same footing. 

The history of Article V of the Constitution, as set forth in Melg's 
Growth of the Constitution, pages 272-277, evidences the intention of 
its framers to confine the matter of constitutional amendments to mat- 
ters already embraced in the instrzment. 

* Mason and Randolph urged the necessity of a provision for amend- 
ment, saying that the plan to be formed was sure to be defective, as the 
confederation had been found to be, and it was much better to provide 
5 5 amending in a constitutional way than to trust to chance and 

olence.” 

The committee of detail, to which the matter was referred, reported 
a provision as follows: 

“On the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the States 
in the Union for an amendment of this Constitution the Legislature of 
the United States shall call a convention for that JM. 

This clause, which at first met with l'a oni of the convention, was 
afterwards reconsidered on the ground that the National Legislature 
(as well as the States) should be empowered to initiate amendments. 

Sherman pn the proviso “but no amendments shall be binding 
until consented to by the several States." Subsequently it was pro- 
posed that two-thirds of the States might make amendments effective, 
uiri being defeated, the three-fourths provision was proposed and 
cari 


Madison then Je sed a substitute which is substantially the same 
as Article V as finally adopted, except that it did not contain the pro- 
viso which appears in sald article. As to the proviso, the following 
Significant action occurred : 

“Rutledge said he could never agree to give a power by which the 
articles relating to slaves might be altered by the States not interested 
in that property,” and he accordingly moved that no amendments which 
mint be made prior to the year 1 should in any manner affect those 

cl 


contra 
limit before rtation of slaves should not be pronte; 
Rutledge became quite solicitous that it might be proposed by amend- 
ment to alter these conditions; hence the proviso to Article V in re- 
rd to the slave traffic. Does this not show that Rutledge understood 
fhe subject of amendment as relating to things already embraced in 
the Instrument? If he was solicitous about the mere importation of 
slaves, certainly he must have been more so that nothing should be 
done which would destroy property rights in slaves already within his 
State. Yet we find no suggestion from him that the Constitution 
should not be permitted to be amended so as to provide for their eman- 
cipation by a three-fourths vote. Clearly he regarded such a proceed- 
ing as wholly beyond the von of the instrument which he was as- 
sisting in formulating. Had he entertained such fear, there was no 
reason why he might not have successfully pro an additional pro- 
viso that permanant control of the slavery question should be guar- 
anteed b e Constitution to the States vely. 

In Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat., 418) Chief Justice Marshall said: 

“ Great weight has always been attached, and very rightly attach 
to contemporaneous ition. * * + The opinion of the Federalis 
has always been considered as of great authority. It is a complete com- 
mentary on our Constitution, and is appealed to by all parties in the 
questions to which that instrument has given birth. Its intrinsic merit 
entitles it to this high rank, and the part two of its authors performed 
in framing the Constitution put it very much power to ex- 
plain the views with which it was framed.” 

Upon the sub. of amending the Federal Constitution, Madison, in 
the Federalist No. 43), said: 

“That useful alterations will be suggested T emen" could not 
but be foreseen. It was iss as therefore, t a mode for intro- 
ducing them should be provided. The mode preferred by the conven- 
tion seems to be stamped with every mark of propriety. It ards 
equally against that extreme facility which would render the nsti- 
tution too mutable and that extreme difficulty which might perpetuate 
ts discovered faults. It moreover equally enables the General and the 
tate Governments to originate the amendment of errors as "t. may 

gern out b. e w Tg on one side or the other." (Ford's 

tion of Fed p. 291.) 


upon the same subject Hamilton (No. 85) said: 

“The compacts which are to embrace 13 distinct States in a com- 
mon bond of amity and union must as necessarily be a compromise of 
as many dissimilar interests and inclinations. How can perfection 
spring from such materials? * * * 

“Tt appears to me susceptible of absolute demonstration that it will 
be far more “y to obtain subsequent than previous amendments to the 
Constitution. he moment an alteration is made in the present plan 
it becomes, to the pu of adoption, a new one, and must undergo a 
new decision of each State. To its complete establishment throughout 
the Union it will therefore require the concurrence of 13 States. If 
on the contrary, the Constitution proposed should once be ratified by all 
the States as it stands, alterations in it may at any time be effected by 

s. 


9 (10) State 


In opposition to the probabiMty of subsequent amendments it has 
been u t the persons 5 to the administration of the 
National Government will always disinclined to yield up any por- 
tion of the authority of which they were once For my own 
part, I acknowledge a thorough conviction that any amendments which 
may, upon mature consideration, be thought useful will be applicable to 
the organization of the Government, not to the mass a its powers. 

“The zeal for attempts to amend prior to the establishment of the 
Constitution must abate in every man who is ready to accede to the 
truth of the following observations of a writer equally solid and 
ingenious: ‘To balance a large state or society,’ says he, ‘ whether mon- 
archical or republican, on general laws is a work of so great difficulty 
that no human senses, however comprehensive, is able, by the mere 
dint of reason and reflection, to effect it. The ju ents of many must 
unite in the work, experience must guide their labor, time must bring 
it to perfection, and the eer of inconveniences must correct the mis- 
takes which they inevitably fall into in their first trials and experi- 
ments. ;Gnotation is from Hume's Essays.] These judicious reflec- 
tions con a lesson of moderation to all the sincere lovers of the 
Union and ought to put them upon their guard against hazarding 
anarchy, civil war, a perpetual alienation of the States from each other, 
and perhaps the military despotism of a victorious dem: e, in the 
pursuit of what E are not likely to obtain but from time and expe- 
rience. * * * ‘The establishment of a Constitution in time of baee 
found peace, by the voluntary consent of the whole igy 
to the completion of which I look forward with trembling anxiety.” 
(Ford's edition of Federalist, bp. 585-588.) 

These extracts from the Federalist, especially In the passages in 
italics, show clearly that Madison and Hamilton, when they discussed 
the subject of amending the Constitution, had only in mind the curing 
of defects or faults in the instrument which was already before the 
aer le for ratification. Their purpose in writing was to defend the 

ment. .To have su ted that unsurrendered powers might be 
surrendered to the Federal Government by a three-fourths vote of the 
States would in the then state of public opinion have created sufficient 
ee to have insured rejection the Constitution by many 
es. 


le, is a pr 


THE FIRST 10 AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


ndence were affirmed to b 

o. v. U. S., 148 U. S., 324.) 

In submitting said amendments Congress thus 8 its action: 

“The conventions of a number of the States having at the time of 
their adoption of the Constitution expressed a desire, in order to pre- 
vent misconstruction or abuse of its P powes, that further declaratory 
and restrictive clauses should be add and as extending the ground of 
public confidence in the Government will best insure the beneficent ends 
of its institution." etc. (Taylor's American Constitution, p. 

In Slaughter House cases (16 Wall., 72) the Supreme Court said: 

“Twelve articles of amendment were added to the Federal Constitu- 
tion soon after the original organization of the Government under it in 
1789. Of these all bu e last were adopted so soon afterwards as to 
justify the statement that they were practically contemporaneous with 
the adoption of the original; and the twelfth, adopted in 1803, was so 
Sany so as to have become like all the others—historical and of an- 
other age.” 

In chie’s Encyclopedia of United States Supreme Court Reports, 
volume 4 gae 139, it is stated : B r ~ 

“The 10 amendments first ingrafted upon the Constitution had their 
origin in the apprehension that in the investment of powers made by 
that instrument in the Federal Government the safety of the States and 
their citizens had not been sufficiently guarded. hese amendments 
were designed to be modifications of the powers vested in the Federal 
Government; their language is susceptible of no other rational, literal, 
or verbal acceptation, and it has been uniformly held that they impose 
limitations only upon the Federal Government and not upon the States." 

In Pierce on Federal Usurpation. pages 25-26, it is said: 

“The first 8 amendments to the Constitution enumerate popular 
rights, the origin of which can be traced to some event or series of 
events in sh Ort where the right was won as the result of 
f struggle. The Constitution of the 
of these rights, Every one of these enumerated VU ord exist under 
the common law or under the constitution of each State, and the only 
result of their incorporation by amendment in the Constitution of the 
United States is as a restraint upon the action of the United States 
Government. 

* Nextitis important to observe that the ninth and tenth amendments 
to the Constitution preserve to the States all powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited Dr it to the States, 
and that the enumeration of certain rights delegated to the National 
„ not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 

e people. 

Y. These — say the United States Supreme Court in a re- 
cent case, were ‘adopted with prescience' under ‘fear that the Na- 
tional Government might, under the pressure of a supposed general 
welfare, attempt to exercise powers which had not been granted.“ 

The tenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, declaring that the 

wers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 

ibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or 
to the le, is construed to mean that powers not expressly delegated 
to the United States are reserved to the States. (Cyc., vol. 8, p. 774, 
Padelford v. Savannah, 14 

Control of the liquor traffic was not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, and since the edoption of that instrument hag 
been continuously and variously regula by the respective States com- 


Ga., 438.) 
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poetna the Union, It was therefore one of the powers reserved to the 
8. 


impeachmen 
sixth amendment that ane 


g the right of 
preme Court, in passing, 


one.” (See pp. 68 and 78.) 

Under this dictum tlie tenth amendment controls Article V of the 
original instrument in any matter where the "— reserved to the 
States may be involved, and in the 5 of its wording it wholly 
negatives the idea that three-fourths of the States may surrender new 
powers to the Federal Government in derogation of the rights of the 
remaining one-fourth. When it says, The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people," it 
can mean noth else than that each State has an equal right to say 
what powers shall be surrendered. It also necessarily means that no 

wers now exercised by the States can. be surrendered to the Federal 
zovernment save by unanimous consent. As said by the United States 
Supreme Court in Cohens v. oe (6 Wheat., 389) : 

The people made the Constitution, and the people can unmake it. 
It is the creature of their own will, and lives only their will. But 
this supreme and irresistible power to make or unmake resides only in 
the whole body of the people; not in any subdivision of them. The 
attempt of any of the parts to exercise it is usurpation and ought to 
be —— cd those to whom the people have delegated their power of 
re , 


he caption of the amendments to the Constitution is as folows: 
"Articles in addition to and amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States of America." 

Madison's plan was to incorporate the first set of amendments to 
the Constitution in their proper places, and not to add them in a body 
at the close. He thought this would be neater and make their meaning 
paier Sherman objected to the insertion of the amendments in: the 

ody of the instrument, because he thought they should appear in sup- 
plementary form, as a body of changes at the close. ymer, mindful 
of the Inbors of the Federal convention, urged that its work be left 
intact, and that the amendments be add at its close. Stone, of 
Maryland, said that if the amendments were incorporated in the 
original instrument it would appear that George Washington and other 
worthy characters had signed something which they never had in con- 
templation. agreed with Madison's view that they should be 
8 in the body of the instrument. Sherman made a motion 
to the amendments as a body at the close of the Constituti 

which was defeated. Later, however, he renewed his motion to ad 
them by wa supplement instead of incorporating them, and the 
motion on this o on carried by two-thirds vote. (Tho s Con- 
232 280.) History of the United States, vol. 2, pp. 216, 228, 229, 230, 

The foregoing clearly shows that the use of the expression, “in 
addition to," was intended more as a line of demarcation between the 
old and the new, rather than as su g that an amendment to the 
Constitution may consist of the “addition” of matter extraneous to 
the monem at the o 1 instrument. 

V e there is no evidence on the journals of Congress that the leg- 
islatures of Connecticut, Georgia, and Massachusetts ratified the first 
10. amendments . (Taylor's American Constitution, — 637), it appears 
that said amendments had their origin with the States and met with 
no opposition from any source. 3 afford no precedent for 
the adoption of an amendment by three-fourths vote, which involves 
the surrender of = hitherto exercised by the — ber States, and 
concerning which may be radical differences of opinion. 


THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH AMENDMENTS, 


The first of these amendments related to the judicial power of the 
United States; the second to the mode of election of the ident and 
Vice President of the United States. Both were true amendments, as 
they relate to matters embraced in the original instrument, 


THE THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND FIFTEENTH AMENDMENTS. 
“The history of these three amendments — thus set forth by Justice 


11): 

»The insti 
States of the Union and the — PR the public mind 
many years between those who desi its 
extinction and those who desired additional safeguards for its security 
and perpetuation culminated in the effort, on the part of most of the 
States in which slavery existed, to * from the Federal Govern- 
ment and to resist its authority. is constituted the War of the 
Rebellion, and whatever auxiliary causes may have been contributed to 
bring about this war, andoubtedly the overshadowing and efficient cause 
was African slavery. In that struggle slavery as a legalized social rela- 
tion perished. It perished as a necessity of the bitterness and force of 
the conflict. * * * 

“The proclamation of President Lincoln expressed an accomplished 
fact as to a large portion of the insurrectionary districts when he de- 
claved slavery abolished in them all. But the war being over, those who 
had succeeded in reestab the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment were not content to permit this t act of emancipation to rest 
on the actual results of the contest or the proclamation of the Executive, 
both of which might have been questioned in aftertimes, and they deter- 
mined to place this main and most valuable result in the Constitution 
ef the restored Union as one of its fundamental articles. Hence the 
thirteenth article of amendment to that instrument. * * * 

“The process of restoring to their proper relations with the Federal 
Government and with the other States those which had sided with the 
rebellion, undertaken under the proclamation of President Johnson in 
1865. and before the assembling of Congress, developed the fact that 
notwithstanding the formal recognition by those States of the abolition 
of slavery the condition of the slave race would, without further 8 
tion of the Federal Government, be almost as bad as it was before. 
Among the first acts of legislation adopted by several of the States in 


that by the t 
e result of their labors the conviction 


article of 


rection until they ratified that article by a formal = 
oven cy ey y mal yote of their legis 

"A few years’ experience satisfied the thoughtful men who had been 
the authors of the other two amendments that notwithstanding the re- 
straints of those articles on the States, and the laws passed under the 
additional powers nted to Congress, these were inadequate for the pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property, without which freedom to the 
slave was no boon, ey were l those States denied the right of 
suffrage. The laws were administered by the white man alone. It 
was urged that a race of men distinctively marked as was tlíe negro, 
living in the midst of another and dominant race, could never be full 
secured in their person and their property without the right of suf- 
frage. Hence the fifteenth amendment. * * * : 

We repeat, then, in the ht of this recapitulation of events, al- 
most too recent to called history (i. e, as of Apr. 14, 1873), but 
which are liar to us all, and on the most casual examination of the 
language of these amendments, no one can fail to be impressed with 
the one Deos purpose found in them all, lying at the foundation of 
each, and without which none of them would have been , 5 
we mean the freedo: 


man and citizen. from the oppressions of those who had formerly exer- 
cised unlimited dominion over him." 

The t amendments are known as the “ war amendments.” 

The thirteenth, which is called the emancipation amendment, was 
ratified, according to the proclamation of the Secretary of State, dated 
December 18, 18 by the legislatures of 27 States. Six other States 
also ratified it. Alabama ratified the amendment “with the under- 
standing that it did not confer upon Congress the power to legislate 
upon the political status of freedom in the State." entucky rejected 
the thirteenth amendment, and did not legally abolish slavery within 
its borders until the adoption of its present constitution—about 25 

later. The thirteenth ent was also rejected by Dela- . 
ware, the general assembly of that State pronouncing 2 Iure 
amendment “a violation of the reserved rights of the seve! States, 
contrary to the principle upon which the Government was formed,” and, 
taking the action of aware as a t 8 also refused to 
story of United States, vol. 3, pp. 


ratify. (Thorpe's Constitutional 
200, 201 (Ala. 197 (Miss.), 230 (Ky.), 520 (Del.) ; Taylor's American 
Constitution, pp. 651, 8 

The proposal for the abolition ef end d by constitutional amend- 
ment was first pro in the Thirty-eighth Congress in 1863. It 
passed the Senate, but failed to pass the House by the required two- 
thirds. The discussion of the proposal y spirited 


was characterized 
it from a. moral stand- 
m — nns standpoint as an in- 


debate, those favoring the amen nt 
it fro 
ts of the States. 


point. those op it 
ringement of the reserved ri 
Senator Saulsbury, of ware, denied the constitutional authors 
ity of the General Government to interfere with the rights of Are baut: 
W the amendment must do. Even if ratified by the requi 
ber of States, it would not be binding upon others that refused their 
assent, for slavery was a domestic, a State institution. 
The time for such an amendment is come," was the brief reply of 
Senator Clark, of New Hampshire. (Thorpe’s Constitutional History of 


United States, vol. 3, pp. 130, 131.) 

In House it was b Representative Anson Herrick, of New 
York, that the resolution struck at the original compact between the 
States; that it was to be forced through by a political dynasty; and 
that the slavery issue, which the resolution sought 
ate abolition, was legitimately merged in the h 
of the States to control their domestic affairs. 
Bay of Unlted States, vol. 3, . 138. 139.) 

By Representative Pruyn, of New Y 
first time in our histor 


it was pro 
Constitution which, if 


É their rese ghts, 
meanin ^ s. (Thorpe’s Constitutional History of United States, vol, 


8, p. 139.) 

P The real question," said Fernando Wood, “was whether the whole 
Structure and theory of our Government should be altered by changing 
its basis. It was not the time while in the midst of a fearful civil war 


It was, moreover, a b ' 
inexpedient.” (Thorpe's Constitutional History of United States, vo 

Gn June 15, 18 the House voted upon the resolution, but it failed 
to receive the required two-thirds. During the roll call Mr. Ashley, 
who had introduced the original resolution, foreseeing the end, changed 
his vote from the affirmative to the negative for the purpose of sub- 
mitting at the 1 — r time a motion to reconsider. 

Just a week before the vote was taken the Republican national con- 
vention at Baltimore adjourned. delegates were in closer touch 
with public opinion than the House of A. ta Erbe In calling it 
to order Senator Edwin D. Mo . of New York, chairman of the 
national executive committee, told the convention that it would fall 
short of accomplishing its great mission unless it should declare for an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting slavery. This utterance 
was received with prolonged applause, but enthusinsm would have been 
greater had the delegates known that Lincoln was the author of the 
suggestion. However, it at once captivated the -— They re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge, a 
dulcgate from Kentucky, that the whole wer of the Government, 
both for war and peace, and all the practical power that the people 
of the United States would them should be applied to “ extermi- 
nate and extinguish slavery.’ The plank in the platform favoring the 
constitutional amendment, the natural effect of a controlling idea, it 


48 


was soon known. originated with Lincoln. (Thorpe’s Constitutional 
History of United States, vol. 3, pp. 141, 142. 

When Congress reconvened in mber, 1864, Mr. Ashley promptiy 
gave notice that be would move to reconsider the vote upon the joint 
resolution providing for constitutional abolishment of slavery. It is 
said that he made a “ powerful " s h, in which he pronoun: slave 

which he claimed that the States might sop 
e 


attribute of a sovereign power; but, on the contrary, ri, uy ^ main- 
ned the suprema authority of the National Government," (Thorpe's 
a 


onstitutional History of United States, vol. 3, pp. 144, 145.) 
The principal objection to the amendment was uttered by Geo: H. 
Pendleton, of Ohio, the recently defeated candidate for Vice President 


&nd the leader of his party in the House. 'The amendment should be 
rejected, he said, because republicanism iies at the very foundation of our 
system of government; to overthrow that idea would be not to amend 
but to subvert the Constitution. If three-fourths of the States should 
undertake to pass the amendment and one State dissented, it would Lave 
n right to resist by force. Could three-fourths of the States make an 
amendment whích should prohibit a State from hav two houses in 
its legislature? Yet this was not prohibited in the Constitution. 
Equality of the States in the control of their internal affairs was at 
the foundation of our system; three-fourths of the States could not 
amend the Constitution so as to make one-fourth bear all the taxes 
or to divide the territory of one-fourth among the rest or to make the 
Northern States slave holding, yet none of these things were forbidden 
by 1 7 98 ) (Thorpe's Constitutional History of United States, 
vol. 3, pp. K b 

And Phen Thorpe states : 

“The only answer that could be made to this argument was founded 
on an entirely different interpretation of the origin, the Wope, and 
nature of the National Government than that which Pendleton and his 
political associates maintained, It was the answer which Mr, Ashley 
gave at the opening of the debate,” 

To one accustomed to strict reasoning, the answer which Mr. Ashley 
gave, and which has been fully outlined herein, does not constitute a 
satisfactory reply to the argument of Mr. Pendleton. 

As already stated, the thirteenth amendment was su ted by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. And ie in his negotiations with Members of Co 
in connection with h 


jected or ored by the Southern States, but under the reconstruction 
ncts of 1867 they were forced to tele The reconstruction acts applied 
to Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro 


lina, Georgia, 3 Ala- 
bana; Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, and Texas. (Thorpe’s Constitu- 
ional History of the United States, vol. 3, Am 325, 329, 394.) 

tion rather than an amend- 
changed the 
each 
§ „ gee. 2, cL 1) 

(Thorpe’s Constitutional History of the United States, vol. 3, p. 2 
Marylan , Oregon, 
and Tennessee. nited States, 


vol. 3, E 455.) 
The oregolng extended review of the three war amendments dem- 
onstrates the following: 


First. All met with opposition, and not one received a unanimous 


vote. 

Second. They each involved an invasion of the reserved rights of the 
States, and this fact was known to and exhaustively argued by leaders 
in national councils. ; 

Third. Their addition to the Constitution was wholly the result of 
the Civil War, and such a disregard of the reserved rights of the 
States would not have been countenanced in times of peace, 

Fourth. When the fourteenth amendment was adopted there were 37 
States in the Union, 14 of which were opposed to the amendment. But 
for the involuntary consent of the 10 Southern States, brought about 

y the reconstruction acts, the three-fourths requisite for ratification 
conld not have been secured. 

Fifth. Though it can not be denied that the thirteenth, fourteenth, 

d fifteenth amendments infringed the reserved rights of the States, 
fhe incorporation of said amendments in the Constitution affords no 
precedent in times of peace for a further invasion of the reserved 
rini of the States. - 

he usurpation of power on the part of the National Government 
which was involved in the freeing of the slaves and which was ad- 
mitted by President Lincoln, and which was fully argued by prom- 
inent Members of both the Senate and the House in connection with 
he thirteenth amendment, manifested itself throughout the entire 
ricd of reconstruction. The following is an interesting commentary 
upon the spirit of the times: 

s 9 the period between 1789, when the First Congress under 
the Constitution convened, and 1863, the United States Supreme Court 
had declared only 2 statutes unconstitutional. * * Between 
the years 1803 and 1870, 11 statutes were passed by Congress which 

ere declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates. During the same period examination by the Supreme Court 
of several congressional statutes was prevented by acts of Congress 
repealing the law allowing appeals to that court. So that during 74 
ears of the history of the country, between 1789 and 1803, the 
nited States Supreme Court declared 2 congressional acts uncon- 
Btitutional, while from 1863 to 1870, a period of only 7 years, 11 
Statutes were declared unconstitutional, and many more would have 
been declared unconstitutional had the court ever had opportunity to 
pass upon them. 

“No facts could more strongly demonstrate that this era of the 
latter part of the Civil War and the reconstruction period was an era 

f usurpation than the decisions of the highest court that so many 

fiatutes passed in that riod were void as usurping the rights of 
he several States.“ (Pierce on Federal Usurpation, pp. 72, 73; 
D. Appleton & Co., 1908). 
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THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENTS. 


9 c te the Income tax ane to the 
on of Senators, and are true amendments of matters 

— — in the original instrument. " 

EXPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT BEARING UPON run 

POWER TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION AND UPON THE FEDERAL POWER 

IN GENERAL. 

In the case of Dred Scott v. Sanford s How. 
four ears previous to the Civil War, Chie: 

ut there are two clauses In the Constitution which point directly 
„ eee negro TX as 2 HF porch . — o: geron ana 

y were not re; as a portion o 

citizens of the Government then formed. ou 8 

One of these clauses reserves to each of the 13 States the right 
to import slaves until the year 1808, if it thinks proper. * * * 
by the other provision the States pitas themselves to each other to 
any slave who may have cecaped from bis service aud be fo oi 

a m Service an oun t 

their respective territories. MAN 

* * LJ * t > * 

“The Government of the United States had no right to interfere 
for any other pu but that of protecting the rights of the owner, 
leaving it alto; er with the several States to deal with this race, 
whether emancipated or not, as cach State may think justice, human- 
ity, and the interests and safety of society require. he States evi- 
wae, intended to reserve this power exclusively to themselves, 

Oo one, we presume, suppose that any change in public opinion 
or feeling in relation to this unfortunate race in the civilized nations 
of Europe or in this country should induce the court to give to the 
words of the Constitution & more liberal construction in their favor 
than they were intended to bear when the instrument was framed and 
adopted. Such an argument would be al ther inadmissible in any 
tribunal called on to interpret it. If any of its provisions are deemed 
unjust, there is a mode prescribed in the instrument itself by which it 
may be amended; but while it remains unaltered it must be construed 
now as it was understood at the time of its adoption.” 

The inferenece to be drawn from these expressions is that the provi- 
sion that fugitive slaves should be surrendered to their masters was 
susceptible of amendment in the mode prescribed by the Constitution, 
so that it might no e be required that such escaping slaves be 
surrendered, his would be a true amendment of matter already em- 
bisoa not inyolving a surrender of any of the reserved rights of the 


In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S., 46-118), decided by Mr. Justice 
Brewer May 13, 1907, certain expressions occur which would doubtless 

cited in any argument that psy be made in favor of the proposed 
amendment. A brief reference to that case is therefore appropriate. 

The suit of Kansas against Colorado involved the reclamation of 
lands in Colorado by use of water from the Arkansas River. Colorado, 
It was claimed, had made such appropriation of the water that owners 
of lands in Kansas adjacent to said river had been injured by the 
action of Colorado. The United States intervened in the case, claiming 
that the determination of the rights of the two States inter sese in 
regard to the flow of waters in the Arkansas River was subordinate to 
a superior right on the part of the National Government to control the 
whole matter of reclamation of arid lands, basing its argument upon 
the ground that legislative power affecting a subject, national in its 
Scope, could not be exercised by the States, and that therefore such 
power must have been reposed in Congress, 

The Supreme Court held that no such general power over arid lands 
had been conferred on the National Government, and that it could not 
assume to exercise such a i 1 in derogation of the control that 
a be exercised by Colorado or Kansas over the subject. 

e reclamation of arid lands by use of water from rivers flowin 
through many States is inherently a matter which can not be most ef- 
Meri controlled by N. of the States. And in this re- 
Spect it bears analogy to the subjects of interstate commerce and post 
offices and post roads, both of which subjects are confided by the Con- 
stitution to exclusive control of the National Government. 

In replying to the Yee of counsel] for the Government that 
Congress should control the matter the court took occasion to construe 
the tenth amendment to the Constitution, which reads: 

The 1 not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the ple.“ 


411, 426), decided 
Justice ‘Tan poor 


LER Connort os the — said : á 
"The argument of counsel (for the Government) ignores the principal 
factor in this article, to wit, 'the people. Its du Re r 


rincipal purpose was 
not the distribution of power between the United ater aud. the States, 
but a reservation to the people of all powers not granted. The pre- 
amble of the Constitution declares who framed it, ‘ We, the people of 
the United States, not the people of one State, but the people of all 
the States; and Article X reserves to the people of all the States the 
powers not delegated to the United States. he powers affecting the in- 
ternal affairs of the States not granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, 
respectively, and all posers of a national character which are not dele- 
gated to the National Government by the Constitution are reserved to 
the people of the United States.” 

Evidently the court regarded the matter of ccntrol over reclamation 
of arid lands as of a * national character" and not as merely affecting 
the internal affairs" of the States. Hence it was a power which, not 
being delegated to the National Government, was reserved to the people 
and not to the States. 

The court then proceeded as follows: 

“The people who adopted the Constitution knew that in the nature 
of things they could not foresee all the questions which might arise 
in the future, all the ci ces which might call for the exercise 
of further national powers than those granted to the United States, and, 
after making provision for an amendment to the Constitution, by which 
any needed additional powers would be granted, they reserved to them- 
selves all powers not so slope ted. 

It will be noted that thig language was used solely with respect to 
powers of a “national character" and had no reference to that class 
ur et 8 relate to what the court termed the “ internal affairs ” 
0 e es, 

Under the contentions hereinbefore made the bestowal upon the Fed- 
eral Government of further powers, even of a “national character," 
would, in strict parlance, constitute a supplement and not an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. While the procedure prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for amendments by three-fourths vote of the States would 
seem peculiarly inappropriate in connection with the surrender to the 
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Na tional Government of a right which had been reserved to all the 
people (as contradistinguished from the States), nevertheless such pro- 
cedure would have the practical effect of determining whether a ma- 
jority of the people favored surrender of the right; and as the Con- 
stitution contains no provision that two-thirds or three-fourths or any 
other percentage of the people is essential to the surrender of a right 
of “ national character,” presumably the majority would control and cor- 
rect results be obtained " application of the rule as to a three-fourths 
vote of the States. But in the case of proposed surrender of a power 
which affects the “internal affairs" of the States, and which by the 
tenth amendment is reserved to the States respectively, it is impossible 
to conceive how such surrender—whether it be termed an amendment 
or a supplement—can be effected by a three-fourths vote, especially 
when it is considered that such subjecta as naturalization, bankruptcies, 
patents and copyrights, and control of post offices and post roads were 
surrendered only by unanimous consent of the original thirteen States, 
and would each and all have failed to be incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion had any State objected. 

However, the expression used by Justice Brewer in Kansas against 
Colorado are merely obiter, and were not based upon the record or argu- 
ment in an actual case involving an attempt to confer upon the Federal 
Government powers of a “ national character” by three-fourths vote of 
the States. It had been repeatedly held by the Supreme Court that it 
will not undertake to volunteer opinions on constitutional questions 
where no case is presented wr | involving them. (Michie's Enc. of 
U. 8. Sup. Ct. Repts., vol 12, pp. 303, 304, and cases cited.) 

We therefore have the court's own word for the assertion that what 
may have been said by it In Kansas ust Colorado, so far as it relates 
to the subject of constitutional amendment, was not intended by it as a 
final utterance. At all events it has as yet said nothing in any case, 
either by way of obiter or otherwise, which would indicate that a power 
affecting the “internal affairs" of a State can, except possibly as a 
war measure, be surrendered by a three-fourths vote. 

In the case of Hodges v. United States (203 U. S., 19) the Supreme 
odis speaking of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, 


“One thing more, at the close of the Civil War, when the problem of 
the emancipated slaves was before the Nation, it might have left them 
in a condition of alienage or established them as wards of the Govern- 
ment, like the Indian tribes, and thus retained for the Nation jurisdic- 
tion over them, or it might, as it did, give them citizenship. It chose 
the latter. By the fourteenth amendment, it made citizens of all born 
within the limits of the United States and subject to its jurisdiction. 
By the fifteenth amendment, it prohibited any State from denying the 
right of quarequ on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and by the thirteenth, it forbade slavery or Involuntary servitude 
anywhere within the limits of the land. Whether this was or was not 
the wiser way to deal with the great problem is not a matter for the 
courts to consider." 

CAE it could never say that the constitutionality of an amend- 
ment prov. ding for national prohibition “is not a matter for the courts 
to consider"; and we therefore find in this utterance a differentiation 
by the Supreme Court itself between the war amendments and all others 
which may in future be proposed. 

In 8 ing of the power of Congress to make laws for the suppres- 
sion of insurrections and the duty of the President to execute them—and 
unquestionably such validity as may be Imputed to the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments stands up uon the same footing— 
the Supreme Court in Stewart v, Kahn (1 all., enh sald that the 
power is not limited to victories in the field and the Íspersion of in- 
surgent forces, but carries with it inherently the power to guard against 
immediate renewal of the conflict and to remedy the evils which have 
arisen from its rise and progress, and the court held that an act of 
Congress enlarging the statute of limitations on account of war was a 
beneficent exercise of this authority. 

In White v. Hart (13 Wall., 651), the court said: > 

The power exercised in putting down the late rebellion is giyen ex- 
8 by the Constitution to Congress. That body made the laws and 
he President executed them. The granted power carried with it not 
only the right to use the requisite means, but it reached further and 
carried with it also oed to guard against the renewal of the con- 
flict, and to remedy the evils arising from it in so far as that could 
be effected by appropriate legislation. At no time were the rebellion 
States out of the pale of the Union. Their rights under the Constitu- 
tion were suspended, but not destroyed. Their constitutional duties and 
e were unaffected and remained the same.“ 

o the same effect is the conclusion of the opinion in Slaughter 
House cases (16 Wall, p. 82): 

“The adoption of the first 11 amendments to the Constitution so 
soon after the original instrument was accepted shows a prevallin 
sense of danger at that time from the Federa wer. And it can no 
be denied that such a jealousy continued to exist with many patriotic 
men until the breaking out of the late Civil War. It was then discov- 
ered that the true danger to the perpetuity of the Union was in the 
capacity of the State organizations to combine and concentrate all the 
powers of the State, and of contiguous States, for a determined re- 
sistance to the General Government, 

“ Unquestionably this has glven great force to the argument and 
added largely to the number of those who believe in the necessity of a 
strong National Government, 

"But however pervading this sentiment, and however it may have 
contributed to the adoption of the amendments we have been consider- 
ing— viz, the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth—we do not see in 
those amendments any pares to destroy the main features of the 
general system. Under the pressure of all the excited feeling growing 
out of the war, our statesmen have still believed that the existence of 
the States with powers for domestic and local government, including 
the regulation of civil rights, the rights of person and of property, was 
essential to the perfect working of our complex form of government, 
though they have thought proper to impose additional limitations on the 
States and to confer additional power on that of the Nation. 

“But whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public 
men on this subject during the period of our national existence, we 
think it will be found that this court, so far as its functions required, 
has always held with a steady and an even hand the balance between 
the State and Federal power, and we trust that such may continue to 
be the eet of its relation to that subject so long as it shall have 
duties to perform which demand of it a construction of the Constitu- 
tion or of any of its parts." 

CONCLUSION, 


the following conclusions may be deduced: 
The liquor traffic has been from the beginning, and is now, recog- 
nized as subject to control by the States, respectively. 
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From the foregoir. 


question of morality among citizens of the 
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The States can not be deprived of the right to late this traffic 

by a constitutional amendment adopted by three-fourths vote. 

he word “amend,” used in a legal sense, is not s moe iri with 
"supplement," but has reference to the correction of defects or de- 
ficiencies, errors or es, or to alterations for the better in some- 
thing which already has existence and to which the amendment is 
germane, 

Every power originally delegated to the Federal Government by the 
States was conferred by unanimous consent. 

The history of Article V in the convention, as well as the discussions 
by Hamilton and Madison in the Federalist, unquestionably show that 
its a was to provide a simple method for rectification of faults 
in the Constitution as adopted, which the inconveniences of experience 
alone could demonstrate. 

The first 10 amendments constituted a Bill of Rights, Intended to 

the people and the States. 

Conceding, for the sake of argument, that Article V, standing alone, 
might have been construed as authorizing surrender by the States 
reserved rights upon a three-fourths vote, the tenth amendment con- 
trols and sets discussion at rest, the amendment being later in point of 
time than Article V. 

The thirteenth amendment, the first of the war amendments, was 
admitted by leaders in Con and was known to President Lincoln 
to constitute an invasion of the reserved rights of the States, and its 
validity, as well as that of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
has been sustained only as an exercise of the war power. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments constitute no 

precedent for further invasion of the reserved rights of the States in 
times of peace. 
. The *'general-welfare " provision of the preamble can not be utilized 
as a pretext for a prohibition amendment, having been expressly held 
by tae P Court that the preamble to the Constitution is not a 
grant o wers. 

Upon the restoration to the Union of the Southern States the rela- 
tions between the States and the National Government became the 
same as they were previous to the Clvil War, with the exception of the 
additional powers which had been confe upon and exercised by the 
National Government as a result of the war. 

The inherent right of the people or the States to make such additions 
to the Federal Constitution as they please by unanimous consent is not 
in terms incorporated in the Constitution, but it was to all intents and 
pu exercised with respect to the first 10 amendments and can be 
again as readily exercised. 

The phrase “Articles in addition to and amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of Legi dm which appears as a caption to 
the amendments, had its origin in the discussions as to the first 10 
amendments and the desire to avoid confusion on the part of the States 
in considering said amendments, as well as to avoid mutilation of a 
historic document, It should not be coupled with the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments as a justification of their additlon to 
the Constitution. 

If the Constitution is to be amended b; 
States so as to provide for national prohibition, it might at the same 
time also be very appropriately amended 75 similar procedure so as to 

rovide for uniform national laws upon the sub of marriage and 
ivorce, and thus more completely confide to national supervision the 
United States. The latter 
amendment would be quite as feasible as the first. 


a three-fourths vote of the 


Prohibition from Economical Standpoint. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. GILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker— 

First. The prohibition question is a corrective and not an 
economic problem in itself, 

Second. Usually agitated by communities distinctively agri- 
cultural in economic base, and is not acquainted with the fierce 
struggle for existence always present in industrial centers where 
masses of workingmen work in conjunction with masses of 
capital. 

Third. Usually agitated by communities actuated by moral 
motives only rather than the economic motives so ever-present 
in our now complex industrial centers. 

Fourth. Being only moral in its aspect, it overlooks that very 
essential element in our industrial life which makes for, first, 
employment for labor, and, second, capital invested in legitimate 
enterprises in the various walks of industry. 

Fifth. Being overzealous from a purely moral motive, the 
advocates for prohibition are actually gloating at the prospect 
of destroying ruthlessly large industrial enterprises, with no 
concern whatever as to what becomes of the workingmen thrown 
out of work by their fanatic zeal. They also feel a savage glee 
at the destruction of millions of dollars of invested capital. 

Sixth. As a representative of labor on this floor, I am proud 
to stand in unison with my old associate and coworker, Samuel 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, and state with 
added emphasis that it would be far better, far more wise, more 
moral, and a thousand times more desirable to take the position 
of organized labor on this question and insist on— 

(a) Increasing wages, 

(b) Shorter hours of work, 


(e) More leisure, so as to afford an opportunity for the 
cultivation of— 

Better tastes, 

Better aspirations, 

Higher ideals, 

Better standard of living, 

Freedom,from the burdens of excessive toil, 

(6) Better homes and surroundings for the poor— 
than try to effect by statutory law that which must come from 
the ever-expanding consciousness of a world's people. 

In the meantime we must not and dare not anticipate expe- 
rience. That which is wise and needed now is to do that which 
our common needs as a great industrial Nation suggests, namely: 

First. Jealously guard our commercial credit, to the end that 
its millions of invested capital be not ruthlessly struck down. 

Second. Keep in safe condition that enormous wage fund in 
the hands of legitimate capital, to the end that labor’s employ- 
ment be secured against wild-eyed agitation. 

Third. The equilibrium of our Nation's economic life must not 
be overburdened with another and altogether unnecessary addi- 
tion to the problem of economic administration. 

. Fourth. At a time of a great European war we, as a peaceful 
Nation, must try to cooperate with our President in keeping our 
ship of state as free as possible from internal as well as external 
disturbance. I surely do regard this prohibition as a movement 
which will disturb our business and economic life far beyond 
the endurance point, and, in the name of American labor, I ask 
this Congress to consider its acts seriously before it hurls an- 
other bolt at the stability and integrity of our economic struc- 
ture. 


District of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rung House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 11, 1914, 


On the bill (II. R. 19422) making appropriations to 
expenses of the government of the District of Columb: 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the national administration de- 
serves and is receiving the commendation of the people of this 
country, irrespective of party affiliations, for its wise, courage- 
ous, and conservative course. It has been confronted with 
great problems, the like of which has not been presented for 
solution to any other administration. Be it said to its credit 
that it has handled these great questions of vital importance 
to the people composing this great Nation with courage, ability, 
and satisfaction, and we are now beginning to realize what a 
great and good work it has performed and how valuable it has 
been to the entire country. Always a revision of the tariff, 
either upward or downward, necessarily disturbs the business 
of the country, because it changes conditions, and business must 
have and requires time to adjust itself to the new conditions 
thereby created. This great work was accomplished with less 
friction than is usual under such circumstances. The reason 
for this is because the changes were made in accordance with 
intelligent and impartial investigation as to the conditions 
existing with reference to the changes made in the various 
schedules revised. In other words, experts carefully and 
fairly investigated the facts in regard to the cost of production 
at home and abroad and the scope of competition encountered. 
These are always essential facts to be taken into consideration 
in the enactment of tariff schedules, and when impartially exer- 
cised a revision can be made without serious disturbance of 
any legitimate business affected by it, and hence the satisfactory 
result in this instance. 

The reformation of the banking and currency system of any 
country is always attended with apprehension. It is a most 
sensitive thing to deal with, and any change is viewed with 
alarm, because it reaches and ramifies every department of 
business throughout the entire country and affects every indi- 
vidual, regardless of locality or calling. For years the business 
of the country required, if not demanded, the reformation of this 
most important function of our Government, and yet conditions 
were such that every attempt had proven futile, and whatever 


rovide for the 
for the fiscal 


partial reforms ,were attempted had proven for the worse in- 
stead of the better. Fortunate for this administration it had 
come into power free from all entangling alliances, and there- 
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upon was obligated to serve no special business, combination, or 
interest save the people alone, and hence it could act freely 
and independently of all interests in making this much-needed 
reform, and did it with wise, conservative, and impartial legis- 
lation. It had a single object in view, to construct a financial 
system that would answer the purpose under the strain of 
danger and perils to business, that would meet the require- 
ments where others had failed, that would emancipate the 
country's finances from the control of selfish individuals who 
could convert it at pleasure to their immediate benefit at the 
expense of business, industry, and commerce. This it has done 
with phenomenal success and earned the gratitude of millions 
struggling to develop and operate the business of our country. 
It has founded the currency system upon our assets, instead of 
our liabilities, as was formerly the case; upon what we own, in- 
stead of what we owe; it has made it possible to pay our pub- 
lic debt, which under the former system could not have been 
done without wiping out of existence our bank-note circulation, 
and thereby contracting the amount of our cireulating medium, 
reducing the amount per capita to such a minimum that the re- 
mainder would be inadequate to transact the business of the 
country, and thereby prevent the expansion of our ever-growing 
industrial, mercantile, and commercial development, upon which 
we must depend if our people sustain their prestige among the 
people of other nations. It has transferred the control of the 
finances of the country from a few men in Wall Street, who 
manipulated them for personal aggrandizement, to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, where they are to be controlled in the in- 
terests of the entire public, free from selfishness or at the ex- 
pense of any legitimate business, a currency which can be ex- 
panded or contracted as the requirements of the country make 
necessary. This great piece of constructive legislation is the 
greatest act of the administration and the one which will prove 
more beneficial than any legislation enacted for years to the 
people of this great Republic. 

On the ist of last August war broke out in Europe without 
notice or previous warning, and in less than one week from that 
date eight of the leading countries of Europe had made formal 
declarations of war; and from that date to this it has been such 
a war as all the past has never witnessed, and we hope all the 
future will not be called to witness its like. It is costing the 
nations involved about $54,000,000 per day to pay the expense 
of maintaining the armies. No one would attempt to approxi- 
mate the cost for destruction of property, waste, and loss of 
trade. It will take time to ascertain these items of expense and 
and the amounts thereof. 'These will be enormous, as it is 
the most destructive war ever known. At the time the war 
broke out European parties owned at least $4,000,000,000 of 
American securities, all payable in gold, as specified in the 
securities. The holders of these securities, alarmed over the 
conditions created because of the great war, naturally enough 
were desirous of converting these securities into cash and de- 
sired doubtless to present them for payment where opportunity 
was offered. Our entire gold supply, much the largest of any 
nation in the world, amounted to about one and seven-eighths 
billion dollars, a sum much smaller than the securities outstand- 
ing. So that if all these securities had been presented and pay- 
ment in gold demanded, our gold holdings would have been 
wholly inadequate to pay them. This presented the most serious 
condition that ever confronted a nation. It took courage, 
ability, and confidence to meet and handle the situation, but it 
was both wisely and ably done, and disaster of the most serious 
and far-reaching character was averted. Under our old bank- 
ing and currency laws it could not have been done. Men of 
less courage, ability, and patriotism would have faltered and 
failed. The years of 1893 and 1907, serious and destructive as 
those situations were, presented no such dangers as were threat- 
ened in the crisis of August 1, 1914. But the dangers that day . 
presented were averted and the people relying upon the adminis- 
tration patiently confided in it for escape from the disasters 
about to be visited upon them. It was equal to the task, able 
to cope with the emergencies, control the situation, and avoided 
the calamity quite ready to fall upon the people, until now the 
danger is passed, the ominous clouds have rolled away, and 
the dawn of a better era is visible all over our broad land, 

Look at the situation from any angle we may, consider it 
from any viewpoint, and the inevitable conclusion is forced: 
npon us that we are entering upon the most marvelous period 
of prosperity in the business history of the entire country. The 
war in Europe has done for our manufacturers what a protec- 
tive tariff would never do—it has cut off entirely imports from 
the countries which were our greatest competitors and given 
us our home markets unmolested, and thrown open to us the 
ports of other countries practically freed from competition with 
our greatest rivals. This is the golden opportunity for our 
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manufacturers, for our producers, and it is up to them to either 
grasp it and reap the great harvest or let it pass by. With 
bountiful crops ef golden grain harvested from our millions of 
farms, with both domestic and foreign demand unparalleled, 
commanding the highest of prices for everything the farmer 
produces, with more money per capita in circulation than ever 
known hitherto, how could it be otherwise than a period of 
unbounded prosperity? The way is blazed out, the opportunity 
is looking every man in the face and beckoning him on to enjoy 
the goal. Shall we seize the opportunity or shall we push it 
aside? It is up to the people. Knocking for admittance, shall 
we open the door and bid it welcome, or shall we close it and 
tell it to pass us by? If we would enjoy it, we must encourage 
it; if we do not, we will drive it away. 

If the manufacturer does not recommend his goods, praise 
their quality, and urge their use, he can not complain if they are 
a drug on the market and purchases limited. If the banker 
depreciates business by constantly talking about the scarcity 
of money, discourages investment, pictures a gloomy future for 
business, advises customers loans must be liquidated, and re- 
fuses new loans, he is impliedly inviting patrons to withdraw 
their deposits, which is usually accepted, very much to the in- 
jury of his institution and to the detriment of the locality in 
which it is located, and which conduct on the part of bankers 
throughout the country in the last few months has caused many 
million dollars to be withdrawn from the bank deposits and 
retired from circulation. If the jobber and wholesale merchant 
constantly tell the retail dealers that business is bad, minimize 
trade, and declare the outlook unpromising, they discourage 
purchases and limit business. If in turn the retail merchant 
informs his customers that business is rotten, trade is dull, the 
future gloomy, and money scarce, naturally he frightens his 
customers, and they minimize their purchases, reduce trade, 
horde their money, lessen consumption, and business suffers, 
commerce is impaired, production is paralyzed, and the entire 
country seriously injured. This is the natural result, although 
no real or substantial foundation may exist for such a condi- 
tion, It is the outgrowth, the result of the knocker and the 
pessimist, who have worked overtime in foisting their dis- 
ordered mental conditions on the public. They see no good in 
anything, bad in everything. Business can be, and doubtless 
has been in many instances, strangled, development retarded, 
and production and consumption curtailed, by the persistent and 
constant efforts on the part of knockers and pessimists. Nobody 
is benefited thereby, but the country as a whole suffers irrep- 
arable injury on account thereof. 

On the other hand, if all such had boosted instead of knocked, 
had been optimistic instead of pessimistic, business conditions 
would have reflected hope and prosperity, thrift and enterprise, 
and would have stimulated energies which were otherwise 
dormant. Courage is the watchword of success, and men of 
courage have in the last few months, in spite of the proverbial 
knockers, pessimists, and calamity howlers, piloted us by the 
perilous dangers which. have so seriously threatened us as a 
people into the doorway of the most marvelous era of prosperity 
it has ever been the good fortune of the country to enjoy. All 
the indications now clearly demonstrate we are a highly favored 
people, the most fortunate of any nation in the world. 

As much as it may be regretted, it is nevertheless true that in 
many portions of the country business has suffered and injury 
resulted because men hostile politically to the administration 
have been howling calamity, knocking its policies, talking about 
imaginary conditions, and minimizing real ones urtil the timid 
were frightened, hesitated in making investments, and restricted 
development, all producing injury in the business world and 
delaying the onward march of prosperity. Because of it capital 
was withdrawn from circulation, went into hiding, and the 
inevitable result was business suffered. 

Men who thus conducted themselves deserve the censure they 
are now receiving for their unreasonable and unwarranted con- 
duct in this regard. They have proven themselves a detriment 
to the public. Such men have placed their party fealty above 
their obligations to their country, the welfare of their fellow 
men, and the advancement of their own personal fortunes, and 
have invited and received for their behavior the censure of the 
high-minded and patriotie people who place the country's ad- 
vancement and the best interests of the citizen above partisan- 
ship and the selfish, sordid purposes of designing individuals. 

The business of a community is a safe barometer to show the 
feeling and disposition, reflecting the measure of approval or 
disapproval of the people who are its patrons, It will respond 
with alacrity to sympathetic sentiment and shrink away from a 
discouraging one. How important it is, therefore, to encourage 
and boost legitimate business in order that it may enjoy health- 
ful activity. Under such encouraging influences it thrives, dis- 
tributes thrift, inspires enterprise, and secures happiness, dis- 


pels gloom and fear, and assists the energizing forces which 
forge a nation’s prosperity, urges the people to greater diligence 
in their industrial and commercial conquests, and multiplies the 
rewards for faithful, honest toil. 

The dangers which so ominously threatened our business en- 
terprises a few months ago have passed without disaster, and 


‘there has been ushered upon us a better era which is unfolding 


its unrivalled promises to our people, extending alluring invi- 
tations to embark in new enterprises and to enlarge existing 
ones in order to successfully meet and care for the greater 
requirements which the new conditions are bringing upon us. 
We are moving under the most flattering auspices, which assure 
us will prove the most prosperous in the Nation’s history. 

The awful war now raging in the producing countries of 
Europe has practically destroyed both their foreign and domes- 
tie commerce, and their customers must necessarily tnra to us 
and become our patrons. We are called upon to supply the 
deficit thus created, which will tax to the utmost our producing 
facilities, but will yield to us profitable returns as a remunera- 
tion for the new responsibility which it imposes, It will in- 
crease our influence as a world power and develop our strength 
as a nation, making us the most potential factor in the com- 
merce of the world. With our unsurpassed facilities for produc- 
tion, our vast natural resources, both developed and nudevel- 
oped, our enviable geographical location for transportation to 
all parts of the world, our superior mechanical and inventive 
genius, and our energies and capacity for production now exist- 
ing furnish ample assurance we will capture the commerce of 
the world and are capable of holding it. We will reap the 
golden reward and enjoy it. 


National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, etc., of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 3d day of last November 
the qualified electors of my State adopted a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the importation, manufacture, or sale 
i intoxicating liquods. The text of the amendment is as fol- 

WS: 


Be it enacted by the people of the State of Arizona, That the consti- 
tution of the State of Arizona be, and is hereby, amended by adding 
thereto another article, the same to be numbered 23 and to read as 
follows, to wit: 

“ SECTION 1. Ardent ce hy ale, beer, wine, or intoxicatin, 
liquors of whatever kind shall not be manufactured in or introduced 
into the State of Arizona under any pretense. or person who sells, 
exchanges, gives, barters, or disposes of any ardent spirits, ale, beer, 
wine, or intoxicating liquor of any kind to zr paon in the State of 
Arizona, or who manufactures or introduces into, or attempts to in- 
troduce into, the State of Arizona ony. ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or 
intoxicating liquor of any kind, sball be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be imprisoned for not less than 10 days nor more 
than 2 years and fined not less than $25 and costs nor more than $300 
and costs for each offense: Provided, That nothing in this amendment 
contained shall apply to the manufacture or sale of denatured alcohol, 

* SEC. 2. The legislature shall by appropriate legislation provide for 
the carrying into effect of this amendment. 

* SEC. 3. This amendment shall take effect on and be in force on and 
after the Ist day of January, 1915.” 


The following is a tabulation of the vote by counties on this 
amendment : 


liquor or 


22, 743 


Majority for prohibition, 3,144. 
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A majority of the citizens of Arizona haying expressed them- 
selves in favor of the suppression of the liquor traffic on the 
very day that i was reelected to represent them in the Sixty- 
Fourth Congress, I consider that I am instructed as to my vote 


on the pending measure. I am satisfied that if the Hobson 
amendment to the Federal Constitution could have been sub- 
mitted to the people of Arizona at the same time it would have 
likewise received their approval at the election, and, therefore, 
when I cast my vote in its favor I am carrying out the will of 
the majority in Arizona. 

$ + + oe + + * 


The language of the Hobson resolution as finally perfected is 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House 841 Representatives the United 
States of America in Congress assembi (two-thirds of House con- 
curring therein), That the follow amendment of the Constitution be, 
and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of the 
Constitution when ratifled by the legislatures of the several States as 
provided by the Constitution. 

SECTION 1. The sal 3 for 


wer independentl 
legislation. y 


How to Destroy the Rum Power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY GEORGE, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) pro ingan amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, etc., of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, since the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the resolution has served to cut short debate on 
this question, I avail myself of the privilege of expressing as my 
views on the measure an appropriate article written by my 
father more than 20 years ago, and with the article an explana- 
tory foreword with which it has been printed in pamphlet form 
and widely circulated in this country: 

FOREWORD. 


"This article was written by Henry George as the result of a meeting 
with Mr. B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena and the Twentieth Century 
magazines, Mr. Flower says that he had suggested to Mr. George that 
he prepare an outline of social and economic philosophy, but to his 
surprise was told by Mr. George that he would much prefer to write a 

aper in advocacy of free rum to be one of a series of articles Mr. 
|o had told him he was Baring. prepared dealing with various 
aspects of the temperance problem. n Mr. Flower expressing aston- 
ishment at Mr. George's cholce of a subject the latter je sen 

“Mr, Flower, intemperance is a great curse; we all admit that. But 
there is something more deadl intemperance threa 
Republic to-day, and that is political corruption. 

ities is a ater evil than intemperance, and it and 

me the that it is to-day—an evil that is poisoning the political 
conscience of the Nation—because of restrictive legislation. Restrictive 
3 jhe repeated, “is the cause, and the rum power in politics 
is the effe 

From another friend of Mr. George very close fo him at the time, we 
have the following statement: 

“ Henry George, the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, and a distinguished 
woman of the A. About 1887 or 1888—were invited to debate the 
UNE question at the Academy of Music at Brooklyn. 
advocated absolute prohibition, Dr. Crosby advocated 


The rum power in 


The woman 
h license, and 


Mr. George, in beginning his speech, after hearing them both, said that 
he a: with the woman's argument against . Crosby's, and with 
Dr. Crosby's against the woman's; whereupon he advocated absolute 


freedom in the matter, doing so in the interest of temperance,” 
G HOW TO DESTROY THE RUM POWER, 
[By Henry George.] 

For years the liquor qus has been largely and widely discussed 
In the United States. ut the discussion has turned on the kind and 
degree of legal restriction that ought to be applied to the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drink, and the political effects of this restric- 
tion have been but little considered. The “rum power" has been suffi- 
ciently reco; and bitterly denounced, but, without up v into its 
nature and causes, has generally been treated as one of the eyils that 
make restriction necessary. 

Yet the political influence of the yarlous interests connected with the 
manufacture and sale of liqnors is a matter of sufficient importance to 
demand some consideration in itself, and spart from the question of 
temperance. For the “rum power” is certainly a fact of the first im- 
portance. It is an active, energetic, tireless factor in our practical 
politics. a corrupt and debauching element, standing in the way of all 
reform and progress, a potent agency by which unscrupulous men may 
lift themselves to power, and an influence which operates to lower 
public morality and official character. 

Intemperance is a grave evil, but it is not the only evil. Political 
corruption is also a grave evil, The most ardent advocate of temper- 
ance would probably admit that there may be a point where the one 
evil may be outweighed by the other, and would hesitate to accept the 
total abstinence that ails in Turkey if accompanied with Turkish 


corruption of government, There is no instance in which intemperance 
j pe 


civilized people has stopped advance and turned civilization 
tory of the world furnishes example 
after example in which this has occurred from the corruption of govern- 
in the corruption of the masses, 

of intemperance may be the most important end 
that resent conditions we can seek; while it may be that in our 
liquor legislation we should disregard all other effects Íf we can secure 
— we Rig is ertet wise that we should at least consider what these 

may be. 

In the presence of the glant evils springing from the existence of the 
“rum € in our politics it is cer y worth while to inquire how 
tegel Á— of this power stands related to our restrictive liquor 

lation. 

A little consideration will show that they are indeed related and that 
this relation is that of cause and effect. Not as is generally assumed, 
the — — 5 being the cause and the restrictive | lation the effect 
of op tion aroused by it, but the restrictive legislation being the 
cause and the appearance of the “rum power" in politics the effect of 
this restriction. 

is we may see from general p and a wide experience. 
While there is any possibility of changing them through political action, 
introduce into politics 


legal restrictions on vm branch of business must 
a special element, which will exert power proportioned to the pecuniary 
interest involved. 

We restrict the Pes rie of wool by putting a duty on wool, and 
immediately there s in our politics a wool power to send lobbyists 
to Washington, to secure the nomination and election of Members of 
Congress, to exert an influence upon party e and conventions, 
and to contribute to political corruption ds. We put a duty on 
iron, and at once there arises an iron power to logroll and bulldoze, to 
bribe and corrupt, a our politics het way for the defense or 

uniting 


romotion of its sp interests, an ith other cial in- 
eee of the same kind, to exert AES on the Myr public 


make the 5 body o e erican 
people actually believe that the way to make people rich is to tax them, 
e interfere with the ind of making cigars by imposing an inter- 
nal-revenue tax on cigars, a. as consequence we have a league of 
cigar manufacturers ready to spend money and to exert political in- 
fluence to maintain the tax which, by concentrating business, gives them 
larger profits. The match industry is comparatively small, yet the tax 
on matches imposed during the war begot a match power which, though 
not large enough to cut any figure in the psu of the country at 
large, was sufficlent to be perceptible at Washington when the question 
of reducing taxes came up. Or,to take a case where the DOM reason 
for the restriction is of the same kind as that for restriction on the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, we have put a high duty on oplum. 
Hence the growth of a ination or combinations on the Pacific 
coast making some millions & year by smugg opium. To make sure 
of the retention of the duty and keep in place public officials blind- 
eyed to the operations of the smugglers, the pecuniary interest thus 
created must e part in politics, for under our dome the power to 
get votes and to manage conventions is the foundation of the power to 
make laws and secure appointments. 
If such be the effects of simple restrictions, what must be the effect 
of such restrictions as we impose on the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors? What would they be on any other business? 


There are le who believe the wearing of corsets a deleterious habit, 
greatly injurious to American women. Others contend that wearing 
corsets 


in moderation is harmless if not helpful and that it is only 
the excess of t lacing that is injurious. But without concerning 
ourselves with this we can readily im e the effects of applying to 
the corset business the restrictions now on the liquor business. 

If the Federal Government were to put such a tax on the manufacture 
of corsets as it does on whisky, we would soon have a corset ring, with 
large pecuniary interests in the retention of the tax, in the rulings of 
the department, and in the appointment of internal-revenue officials. 

If corset selling were restricted by licenses as is liquor selling, the 
privilege would become valuable and its holders reason to keep 
solid” with the dominant party. Where it was prohibited, illicit sales, 


it is risk nothing to predict, would still go on. These illicit sellers 
would all the more need the favor and connivance of officials owing their 
places to politics, and must therefore use their influence and spend their 


money in politics, 

Just what would thus follow from corset restriction has followed from 
liquor restrictions, The effect of the tax on the manufacture of liquor 
is to concentrate the business in the hands of larger capitals and 
stronger men, and to make evnsíons a source of pe pont It 1s thus 
directly to concern large unlary interests politics in order to 
maintain the tax and to influence or control the officials concerned with 
its administrations. 

This is the genesis of the American ieri A ring, 

on o 


olitical influence of the w r 

But it still exists, as it will exist while the tax on liquor remains a 
potent factor in national legislation, bringing its money and its influ- 
ence into all elections where its interests are even ere affected. 
Here is what Hon. Ernest H. Crosby, in an article in the y Forum 
LE SR “The saloon as a political power," has to say of one branch 
0 Š 

“The brewers deserve special notice. Their immense wealth gives 
them oppor eren for wholesale bribery. They raise enormous funds 


for use in all canvasses in which the temperance issue is raised. But 
the brewers have a greater power than mere riches. Each brewery has 
They select men 


a large number of beer shops under its direct control. 
of straw, provide the money to establish them in business, and take back 
chattel mortgages on the saloon fixtures. They thus gain absolute 
session of the mortgagor, body and soul, and he follows their directions 
in politics implicitly. One firm of brewers in a leading city holds 600 
chattel mortgages of this kind, aggregating $310,134 in value. Another 
has 208, valned at $442,063. We can see in a moment the concentration 
of power which such a system affords, The saloons in order to rule 
must combine, and here is a plan of combination already provided. One 
example will show how this power is used. Two years ago the brewers 
in a strong Democratic district determined to send an attorney of theirs, 
Mr. A. P. Fitch, to Congress. They secured the Republican nomination 
for him. The Democratic barrooms were ordered to su rt him, and 
he was elected. While serving his term in Congress the Mills bill, lead- 
ing toward free trade, came up for consideration. The brewers were in 
favor of reducing the surplus in this way, as they desired the internal 
revenue to remain untouched. Mr. Fitch left his ty and voted for the 
Mills bill. The brewers turned to, obtained the Democratic nomination 
for him, and elected him again in the same district.” 
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we always will vete in favor of a Republican W to 

trade or, indeed, a Republican protectionist as go a Democratic 
rotectionist. As to the political influence of the liquor er in New 
fork, Mr. Crosby is . It was wn against me solid mass 


when I ran for mayor, In 1886. A deputation came to me to ask what 
my course, if elected, would be. My reply was that, so far as it might 
üevolve on me, I would enforce the law without fear or favor. But I 
have no reason to think that this had any effect on the action of the 
liquor men. They supported Mr. Hewitt because the excise commission- 
ers and the police department were in his favor. 

It is high time that these brewers were brought to their senses. They 
sustain the internal-revenue system because it keeps others from com- 
peting with their 1 and also because they buy their revenue 
stamps at wholesale—at i per cent discount—and charge them to 
their customers at par. One well-known firm is said to make $28,000 
à year by this arrangement. In their effort to preserve the internal 
revenue the brewers support tariff reduction, and even free trade, but 
only in so far as it does not injure them. 

In Great Britain the excise system has produced the same effects— 
the concentration of the business, the accumulation of enormous for- 
tunes, the control of public houses br brewers and distillers, and the 
building up of a political power which Is a bulwark of Tory conserva 
and an obstacle to all real reform and advance. 

To tax liquor is inevitably to call a “rum power" into politics. 
Where the líquor sellers do not throw their money and influence into 

lities of their own volition they are forced to do so. In New York, 
for instance, the influence and the contributions of the liquor sellers 
are controlled by the party or factions that control the ex commis- 
sioners and the police department, and the liquor sellers are compelled 
to use their influence and give their money to every election. Indict- 
ments are found for violations of excise regulations and corded up 
in pigeonholes by the thousands, never to be taken down unless the 
saloon r is recalcitrant, while spasmodic raids and arrests enforce 
the ne of keeping on the good side of the powers that be. 

And besides the work that is compelled and the“ voluntary contribu- 
tions“ that are exacted for party, there is a special service and ransom 
to individual oficials and politicians. This is one of the reasons why 
such enormous amounts pr mney ate DENS, = New — even in tio 

ests and why o grow on small salaries. s 
ee eas tie 4 rganized, disci and comteoies a 5 h 
s one o 


where liquor selling continuas 


wer” relative 
Pie to the 1 


1 er. 

235 Iowa, where ingenuity seems to have exhausted itself in 

legal provisions to absolutely Cogo either the manufacture or sale o 
Jiquor, the returns of the United States Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue show that United States license taxes were du the last 
fiscal year by rectifiers, 25 wholesale liquor ers, 2,758 retail 
Liquor dealers, 41 brewers, 50 wholesale dealers, in malt liquors, and 223 
i oem “If so many of them pa these United States taxes 

ch must they, and the r number n us return 

ithe proportion of 71 brewers and wholesale dealers to 223 retall 
r sellers 


very significant), have paid as hush money and political 


eater evils than the corruptin wer. 
Fer even if this be so, it is at least worth while to see that in attempt- 


pe po ge is relatively 

than in countries where it is very dear? d the $2 tax on 
lessen drunkenness? Did the reduction to 50 cents Increase it? 
the rich, whose power to purchase 
e artificial enhancement in the cost 
r, on whose power to purchase 


chea 
whis' 
Is there more drunkenness amo 
all they want is not lessened by 
of liquor, than there is among the po 
this enhancement must most seriously tell? Is it not notorious that 
men too poor to get p r food, clo ing, and shelter for themselyes 
and their families do Pt manage to get drunk? And among the tem- 
perate men or total abstainers who read this page, is there one whose 
abstinence is due to the costliness of liquor? 

our restriction, even to the point of absolute legal prohibition 
does not, except perhaps in some places to strangers and in some sma 
communities, really prevent the man who wants liquor from getting it. 
Where it even closes the open saloon it DNE tes for it the drug 
Btore, the clubroom, the backdoor, and the kitchen bar. 

On one Sunday in New York I had to ride from the upper end of the 
Island to the Astor House to At a little liquor for medicinal purposes, 
but it was only because one of the periodical raids against Sunday sell- 
ing was on, that I was a stranger, and perhaps that I looked ea 
temperance man. People known to the saloon keepers or druggists could 
get all they wanted, I have never lived in a prohibition State, but I 


5285 1 „ incipal hotel 
w young men e o e pr 
at midday ; in I was recen told ~ Po some 


e. 

— laces’ ign liquor was sold, ä tehen bars, and in = Ver- 
rosecu attorney, even then prosecuting some offenses 

against the took me into his Back room and producing 
them on the table re- 


W 
says: If two ies 
and the other m ike autopsy of the 


f the latter will 


ie not merely to make 
eadly, it is to produce a cker and stronger 
craving on the part of those who partake of the stuff, and thus to make 
confirmed drinkers—to produce a diseased condition of body and mind 


which urges the victim to satisfy the insane craving at all risks and 


"That the abolition of all taxes on the manufacture and sale of liquor 
would increase the consumption of liquor is doubtiess true. It would 
increase its consumption in the arts and for d c purposes; but 
that it would increase its consumption as a beverage is not so elcar. 
For there are certain exceptions to the general rule that con 
is inverse to cost. Where a depraved appetite is the cause of con- 
sumption no increase of cost that we have found practicable will reduce 
consumption, and where ostentation prompts consumption decrease of 
cost is apt to lessen it. If invention were to reduce the cost of 
diamonds to a cent or two a pound, their consumption in the arts 
would much increase, but their consumption for personal adornment 
would cease. Where sturgeon are scarce and costly thelr meat is 
esteemed a 1 and placed before guests; where they are very 
plenty and chea ey are thrown out of the nets or fed to the pigs. 

The most ardent temperance men, whether favoring high license or 

rohibition, will not contend that in the present conditions of society 
tis possible by any amount of legal restriction to prevent liquor drink- 
ing. But they will contend that restriction tends to discourage the for- 
mation of the drinking habit, lessening the temptations to b it. 

Now, the great agencies in the formation of the drinking habit are 
social entertainment, the custom of treating, and the enticements of 


the saloon, 

Does restriction tend in the slightest degree to discourage the set- 
ting of nor before guests ín private houses and at social entertain- 
ments? here is pou less of this in the prohibition States than 
in the nonprobhibition States, and 
all sections than there was 
or restriction, but because of the stron moral sentiment 


reven 
ests. But, on the other hand, the prohibition 00 


rtai 
ostliness of a thi: rompts the offering of it to 
E habit. which 


ghee on its 5 eoa sae, the treating habit would E 
whis 

entirely die out. Who thinks of treating another to water, or fecls the 

refusal of another to empty a glass of water into his stomach a slight, 

or imagines that because one man offers a glass of water to each of 

a party that each one of the party must in his turn offer a glass of 

water to all the others? 

As for the saloon, the license system makes it more gorgeous and 
enticing, while prohibition drives it into lower and viler forms. What 
really would be the effect of absolute free trade in liquor? At first 
blush it may seem as if it would be to enormously E saloons. 
On second consideration it will seem more likely to utterly destro: 
them. This is certain, that if anywhere that saloons exist a proposi- 
tion were made to do away with all tax, license, or restriction the 
saloon keepers would be its most bitter opponents. And they would 
quickly assign the reason: “If eve y were free to sell liquor, we 
would haye to go out of the business.” 

The liquor saloon as we know it is a specialization which can only 
exist by the concentration of business which restriction causes. Were 
liquor as aop as it would be were all taxes on it removed, and were 
everyone free to sell it, it might be sold in every hotel, in every board- 


ing or | house, in every restaurant, druggist's, bakery, confec- 
tionery, ry, drygoods store, or peanut stand, but_places specially 
€— o its sale could not be paved with silver dollars, or orna- 
men 


with costly e qe sm or set fine free lunches, or provide free 
concerts, even if, indeed, they could continue to exist. And where 
liquor was sold in connection with food, entertainment, or other things, 
and at prices which free competition would compel, it would not pay to 
let men themselves into intoxication or semi-intoxication or in 
any v" to provoke or encourage the drinking habit. 

n short, I believe that examination will show that the sweeping 
away of all taxes and ctions would not only destroy the“ rnm 

er" in our politics but would much decrease intemperance. 

And this view has the (— of one of the keenest observers. Adam 
Smith, who treats this matter at some length in chapter 3, Book IV, of 
The Wealth of Nations, says: 
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rience, the cheapness of wine seems to be a cause, 


If we consult e 
not of drunkenness but of sobriety. he inhabitants of the wine coun- 
tries are in general tho soberest ple in n. 

“People are seldom guilty of excess in what is their daily fare. 
Nobody affects the character of liberality and good fellowship by being 
profuse of a liquor which is cheap as small beer. 

“When a French regiment comes from some of the northern Prov- 
inces of France, where wine is somewhat dear, to be quartered in the 
southern, where it is very cheap, the soldiers, I have frequently heard 
it observed, are at first debauched by the cheapness and novelty of 

ood wine, but after a few months' residence the greater part of them 
me as sober as the rest of the inhabitants. ere the duties upon 
foreign wines and the excise upon malt, beer, and ale to be taken away 
all at once, it might in some manner occasion in Great Britain a pretty 
general and temporary drunkenness among the middle and inferior 
ranks of people, which would probably be soon followed by a permanent 
and almost universal sobriety.” 

“Almost universal sobriety,” wrote Adam Smith in Klerkaldy. some- 
where in the early seventies of the eighteenth century. Writing as 
the wonderful nineteenth century nears its final decade and in the 
great metropolis of a mighty nation then unborn, I can say no more, it 
as much. he temperance question does not stand alone, It is re- 
lated—nay, it is but a phase of the great social question. By abol.sh- 
ing liquor taxes and licenses we may drive the “rum power” out of 
politics and somewhat, I think, lessen intemperance. Thus we may 
get rid of an obstacle to the improvement of social conditions and 
ncrease the effective force that demands improvement, But without 
the improvement of social conditions we can not hope to abolish intem- 
pasne menn ria to-day springs mainly from that unjust dis- 

bution of wealth, which gives to some less and to others more than 
they have fairly earned. mong the masses it is fed by hard and 
monotonous toil, or the still more straining and demoralizing search 
for leave to toil; by overtasked muscles and overstrained nerves and 
undernurtured bodies; by the poverty which makes men afraid to 
marry and sets little children at work and crowds families into rooms 
of tenement houses; which stints the nobler and brings out the baser 
qualities; and in full tide of the highest civilization the world has yet 
seen robs life of poetry and glory, of beauty and joy. Among the 
classes it finds its victims in those from whom the obligation to exer- 
tion has been artificially lifted; who are born to enjoy the results of 
labor without doing any labor; and in whom the lack of stimulus to 
healthy exertion causes moral Desi and consumption without the 

of productive work breeds satiety. Intemperance is abnormal. 
It is the vice of those who are starved and those who are gorged. 

Free trade in liquor would tend to reduce it, but could not abolish 
it. But free trade in everything would. I do not mean a sneaking, 
half-hearted, and half-witted *'tariff reform," but that absolute, 
thorough free trade which would not only abolish the customhouse 
and the excise but would do away with every tax on the products of 
labor and every restriction on the exertion of labor and would leave 
everyone free to do whatever did not infringe the Ten Commandments. 

year before the Wealth of Nations was published, Thomas pen 
of Newcastle, in a lecture before the Philosophical Society, of that 
place. thus pictured such a state of things: 

“Then you may behold the rent which the pose have paid into 
the rish treasuries, employed by each rish in paying the Govern- 
ment its share of the sum which the Parliament or National Con- 
gress at any time grants; in maintaining and relieving its own poor 
and people out of work; in paying the necessary officers their salaries; 
in building, repairing, and adorning its houses, bridges, and other 


structures; in making and maintaining convenient and delightful 
streets, highways, and passages, both for foot and carr ; in making 
and maintaining canals and other conveniences for tra and naviga- 


tion; in planting and taking in waste grounds; in providing and keep- 
ing up a magazine of ammunition and all sorts of arms sufficient for 
all its inhabitants in case of danger from enemies; in premiums for 
the encouragement of agriculture or surme else thought worthy of 
encouragement; and in a word in doing whatever the people ink 
proper and not, as formerly, to support and spread luxury, pride, and 
all manner of vice, 

“There are no tolls or taxes of any kind paid among them by 
native or foreigner, but the aforesaid rent, which every person pays 
to the parish, according to the quantity, quality, and conveniences of 
the land, housing, etc. which he occupies in it. The Government, 
por ronds, etc., as said before, are all maintained by the parishes with 

e rent, on which account all wares, manufactures, allowable trade 
employments, or actions are entirely duty free, Freedom to do any- 
thing whatever can not there be bought; a thing is either entirely pro- 
pied, as theft or murder, or entirely free to everyone without tax or 
price.“ 


Gov. Colquitt's Frankness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the interesting statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] refers to an article in the 
newspapers attributed to a distinguished Texan who happens at 
this time to be the governor of the State. That there should 
be any difference of opinion between the brethren from Texas 
is surprising, but that any of them should disagree with the 
President of their own choice, or find it necessary to defend him 
from attack, is truly iconoclastic. Since the gentleman from 


Texas [Mr. Harpy] has come to the aid of the administration, 
however, it would seem fair to the governor of Texas that what 
he had to say to provoke a defense should be printed along with 
the criticism of his utterances. The publication of these views 


of the governor may come with more grace from the minority 
side of the House than if they were presented in all good cheer 
by the gentlemen from Texas themselves. 


in pec how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 


I append the statement of Gov. Colquitt as 1t appeared in tho 
Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, with headlines attached: 


Gov. COLQUITT DECLARES PRESIDENT A FAILURE—EXECUTIVE OF LONE 
Star STATE Denounces MEN WHO ARE AT HEAD OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—MEXICAN POLICY ASSAILED, 

[By O. B. Colquitt, governor of Texas.] 
Houston, TEX., December 2. 

The Wilson administration has been the greatest failure in the histo’ 
of the Presidency. The South is a land literally flowing with milk ana 
honey ; it has made one of the biggest and best crops in its history, and 
ret, ause of the utter incompetence of the men in charge ot the 

vernment, its business is prostrated, its credit is impaired, and thou- 
sands of Its ple are starving. 

The administration's tariff law was peages to lower the cost of liv- 
ing, and it has had the contrary effect. y 8 raw materials on 
the free list and keeping the protective tariff on manufactured goods, 
it has condemned American farmers by hundreds of thousands to peon- 
a and has enabled the manufacturers, getting their raw materials 
cheaper, to charge higher prices for their goods, which they have 
done. Hides were free-listed and shoes have gone higher, is is 
true of virtually every single item similarly treated in the administra- 
tion tariff law. The American workingman pare more for the finished 

roduct, and both are robbed to further enrich the protected manufac- 
unh administratione fo — licy has been imbecil 
e administration's fore policy n im e. It has allow 

England to dictate conditions as to cotton shipments to European 5 

tries that enabled the English spinners to rob the American cotton 

“re - m An Poss of er crop. dris 1 

ngland stop; erican shipments un e English spinners had 
bought their supply at 63 cents a pound and stored, it in’ Texas and 
other southern warehouses. Then England consented to declare cotton 
not contraband, and France followed suit a day or two later. Our Gov- 
ernment weakly submitted to England’s dictation, playing into the 
hands of the English spinners and betraying the American cotton grow- 
ers as . as if this country were an English vassal State. 

If I had been ident, I would have served notice on England's 
premier that our foreign trade in cotton and other noncontraband com- 
modities was going forward with or without England's consent, and, if 
necessary, I would have sent American ironclads to England's door to 
enforce that notice. 

The adininistration's repeal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption in 
violation of the party's national platform was another weak surrender 
to England. If free tolls for American ships had not been repealed, 
hundreds of American-owned ships flying a foreign flag would have come 
under the American flag to get the benefit of exemption and we would 
to-day have an American merchant marine competent to carry our 
to 8 r i re ere. no EE DAHER, and to supply 
t the son a nistration ro g to spen e taxpayers’ 
buying a subsidized national atlpping. service, Y ps 


*" EGREGIOUS FAILURE " IN MEXICO, 


The Wilson-Bryan management of the Mexican affair has been 
an egregious failure. They landed an American Army in Vera Cruz 
to force Huerta to salute the flag and have brought it back without 

tt the salute. They now ask Congress to appropriate more than 
$500 to pay the expenses of that ridiculous expedition. For what? 

yhat did It accomplish? It set all Mexico aflame against the Ameri- 
cans, not only in Mexico, but in Texas, where all along the north bank 
of the Rio Grande there are 10 Mexicans for one American. 

It brought on a reign of terror all along the Texas border, so that 
when the Federal Government refused to afford protection for our 
people in their own State I was forced to send 1.200 Texas troops 

own there to Es it. Mexican bandit gangs were crossing the border 
into Texas rai and terrorizing our scattered people. omen and 
children were huddled together in brick houses, menaced with murder 
and worse. My desk was flooded with telegrams from chambers of 
commerce, bankers, stockmen, and other responsible citizens, praying 
for UN at points all along our 1,200-mile frontier. 

e Federal Government ha "yf 60 troopers at Brownsville to 
cover more than two-thirds of that ong border. When I rushed the 
Texas State troops down there, stationing a company at each of the 
prac border towns, I instructed them not to cross the river nor 

any way to violate the neutrality law, but at all costs to protect 
the lives and property of Texas people. 

Secretary of War Garrison telegraphed me that he thought it unwise 
to have two military forces occupying the same territory under sepa- 
rate commanders and suggested that I withdraw the State troops. I 
wired him that I would withdraw the Texas froda when he sent an 
equal number of United States regulars to take their place. And I 
kept our men there until he did send an equal number of Regulars to 
* them at every place where our men were stationed. 

understand they had everything Aes pend at Washington to have 
me indicted by a Federal grand jury and put in a Federal prison, on 
the assumption that I meant to invade Mexico—a palpable absurdity, 
which only men razis d ignorant of the situation could have enter- 
tained. It is a fact, which the country does not know, that when our 
Texas troops arrived in Brownsville the Mexican commander at 
Matamoros, across the river, offered to surrender that city to the com- 
mander of the troops of United States cavalrymen. The commander 
at Matamoros evidently believed the Texas troops meant to take his 
city and thought the United States troops were more friendly than 
the Texans. The Washington conception of our business on the 
border was as ridiculous as that of the Mexican commander. 


CALLS IT ENCOURAGING BANDITS, 


Wilson and Bryan have stood by encouraging one gang of bandits 
after another while people were bei butchered all over Mexico, 
while the vast American interests in t country were being confis- 
cated and shot to 31 „ and to-day the Mexican chaos is worse than 
at any time since Madero was assassinated. Villa is the dictator of 
the country, and I understand that all he wants is to be chief of police 
of the City of Mexico, with control of the gambling concessions in the 


City of Mexico and Juarez. 
ur Government has kept England and Germany from restoring order 
in Mexico, and has itself done nothing but contribute to the disorder 
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and lawlessness by its vacillating “ watehing and wait 
can be called a policy. The property interests of Mexico and the big 
American exploiters of Mexican resources have got control of the 
situation absolutely, and these same interests have got the ear of our 
Government at Washington. 


ANTITRUST LAWS “ FAKE.” 
The administration’s antitrust laws are barefaced fakes, so far as 


" policy—if it 


rotecting the le from trust oppression is concerned. These laws 
us nobody A esie well as they do the Standard Oil, the Steel, and 
other great trusts. 


I believed at first that the Federal reserve banking act was the 
ndministration's one meritorious achievement, but national bankers tell 
me it is going m p prove eane 555 uf tud stem, in practice, 

t New Yor s 0 n. 
ary am fully it wil end the 


fully convinced the national election of 191 
me, The —— of the Democratic national administra- 
e 


Democratic 
tion have wholly failed either to curb monopolies or to lower the cost 


of living for the ple, and they have materially contributed to deprive 
milion of wane carters of employment. The administration valorized 
$20,000,000,000 worth of corporate seeurities 
East by a ‘Treasury Department order to national banks to loan mong 
m NT securities at not less than the closing quotations of July 3 


Ber economy, but he mighty near ruined the country dal 
itical economy, but he m near ru e coun 

xi raised —— my personal Friends in Texas more than $10,000 for 
the Wilson campaign fund, and the only favor I asked of him was that 
he appoint men who would aid the Texas State government to enforce 
law and order along the Mexican border. It was my earnest desire to 
assist in making the Democratic national administration a su but 
I would not sacrifice the honor of my State nor the welfare her 
people to win the favor of any administration, 

At no time have I failed to get courteous treatment from the leaders 
of the Mexican revolution. I sympathize with the Mexican people, but 
I also sympathize with Amerieans who have property rights in Mexico 
that ought to have been protected. 


National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 


On House joint resolution 168, propos: an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting the sale, the m acture for sale, transportation 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, for one I am not yet ready to 
Russianize this country. I am not yet ready to give up the 
fruits of a seven years' war to establish the right of local self- 
government and the principle of individual liberty. I am not 
yet ready to surrender the Bill of Rights and the very essence 
of the Declaration of Independence. I am not yet ready to con- 
cede that despotism by a majority is less odious than despotism 
by a czar or a sultan, a king or a kaiser. Yet, if we shall adopt 
the pending resolution, we shall have entered upon a course 
which must lead finally to the surrender of everything we have 
held sacred in this free Republic. . 

For who can believe that those who attack the very founda- 
tions of individual liberty in giving a majority despotic and 
irresponsible power over the minority in dealing with the liquor 
traffic will rest content with this triumph, should it be achieved? 
Do we not see looming up on the horizon already a powerful, an 
insidious, and a most dangerous movement against the freedom 
of the press? Is there not at this moment a widespread propa- 
ganda which has for its secret, if not its open, aim a denial of 
religious liberty? Is it possible for any discerning man to 
doubt that if a breach in the Bill of Rights is effected at one 
point other breaches will follow until the whole fabric shall fall 
into ruin under the assaults of privilege operating through 
fanaticism, bigotry, and mistaken zeal? 

Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for the liquor interests. I care 
nothing for those interests. They can make no appeal to me by 
tte arrays of figures whieh they present, by the property losses 
with which they are threatened, by the hundreds of thousands 
of men who would lose employment were this amendment to be 
written into the fundamental law, by the losses of revenue 
which municipal, State, and National Governments would sus- 
tain, by the destruction of markets for grain which prohibition 
would involve, or by any other of the economic effects which 
are anticipated by both friends and foes of this resolution. Let 
these losses be what they may, let the disarrangement of pro- 
ductive energies be all that the most pessimistic have 
let the disemployment be even ten times greater than the most 
extravagant estimates indicate, what are all these when com- 
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pared with the loss of individual liberty, the loss of fundamental 
rights, the loss of that free choice which is the very corner 
stone of the Christian religion, and at the base of the great 
Republic and its democratic institutions? 

That the drink evil is a great and most terrible one, who 
is there to deny? We have only to look around us to see the 
ravages which it makes in almost every community. But in 
comparison with other evils may it not have been somewhat 
exaggerated by those who for the last 30 or 40 years have 
devoted all their thought and all their energy and all their 
resources to a war on King Alcohol? I look about me in the 
crowded centers of this country, in New York, in Chieago, in 
Pittsburgh, in Cleveland, in St. Louis, in Cincinnati, in Balti- 
more, in Buffalo, and in Boston, and for every human wreck 
cast up on the shores of time as a result of drink I see a dozen 
or perhaps a hundred which have resulted from involuntary 
poverty, from want and the fear of want, from that fearful. 
condition which we know as “hard times"—a condition that: 
would be unthinkable under any orderly economic system in! 
which the inherent natural right of the individual to self-| 
employment were recognized and made possible by unrestrieted 
access to the bounties of nature. 

I am not unaware, Mr. Speaker, that the economic phases f, 
this question appeal powerfully to many and determine them in 
the acceptance of a proposition which they would otherwise. 
reject. They trace the misery, the degradation, the sin, the sor- | 
row, the broken homes, the hunger, the cold, the nakedness, the 
empty cupboard, the crowded jail, the brothel, the soup house, | 
the painted woman on the highway, the tramp. the thief, and 
the murderer to the one common source—the saloon. And let 
no one doubt that the saloon has its full share of the evils of 
modern society to answer for. But how shall we account for 


the misery, the degradation, the sin, the sorrow, the broken 


homes, the hunger, the cold, the nakedness, the empty cupboard, ' 
the crowded jail, the brothel, the soup house, the painted woman ` 
on the highway, the thief, and the murderer—how shall we, 
account for these when we find them, as we may, far removed! 
from the influences of the saloon, by no possibility traceable 
to the abuses of drink? 

As I have said before, Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for liquor, 
I make no appeal in its behalf. No one can more deeply deplore 
the evils it involves than myself. But I am unwilling that 
erimes chargeable to other and infinitely more serious evils 
shall be laid at its door while the real culprit goes unchal- 
lenged and even unrecognized, The advocates of this resolu- 
tion lay less stress on the moral side of the issue than on the 
economie side. They see a broken man here whose shattered | 
nerves tell their own sad story, and the poverty and sorrow and 
degradation which mark his life are by some strange logic! 
attributed to tens of thousands of others who may never have: 
taken a drink, who have no association with the saloon, who | 
live lives of sobriety and prudence, yet who are steeped in! 
misery and driven irresistibly toward the rocks. Is all the’ 
outcry over the one man with shattered nerves really designed 
to distract attention from the tens of thousands whose nerves 
are sound who yet'shiver on the brink of the economic and! 
social abyss? I do not know whence all this sudden clamor 
has come. 

We know that the Prohibition Party has been in the field for 
more than a generation It has not lacked in zeal. It has 
shown a fortitude in the face of utter discouragement worthy of | 
all praise. It has been almost fanatical in its devotion to the 
cause which it placed above every other cause affecting the. 
lives of the American people. Yet this party made practically | 
no appeal to the electorate. It failed to grow. It was always 
negligible as far as numbers went. And if it made any real: 
impression on the polities of the country, the fact was not! 
manifested in the ordinary way. Yet in the twinkling of an 
eye we find the stone rejected of the builder made chief of the 
corner in the edifice which the gentleman from Alabama pro- 
poses to erect on the ruins of our Bill of Rights. Thomas Jef- 
ferson is supplanted by Neal Dow as the patron saint of the 
new cult. Abraham Lincoln must give way to the lamented | 
Carrie Nation. And men who for a generation had marched, 


| under the banner of freedom make sudden shift to enroll with 


those who have never believed in freedom and have never 
trusted it. A 

I say I do not know whence all this sudden clamor has come. 
But let me state right here that if I were as deeply interested ' 
as a Rockefeller, a Frick, a Morgan, a Weyerhaeuser, or a 
Havemeyer in the maintenance of things as they are, I should , 
not discourage this propaganda. I should be more than willing 
to contribute liberally in promoting it. I should find in it a 
very safe and effective diversion, one with a fine moral appeal, 
one which to challenge would be to be misunderstood. And I. 
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should therefore turn every resource at my command to its 
service. I should finance costly campaigns and keep brilliant 
and resourceful advocates constantly in the field enlisting sup- 
port for it. For I should know that as long as the mass of the 
people were in pursuit of the demon rum they would have no 
time to devote to a scrutiny of my titles to the resources which I 
have monopolized or the privileges which I find so profitable. 

It is not charged that this propaganda is corrupt or that the 
great body of the good people enlisted in it are actuated by 
other than the highest motives. Attention is merely called to 
the fact that it has received in recent years a most surprising 
and unaccountable impetus—an impetus such as it might have 
received had big business seized upon it as a means of distract- 
ing attention from its sinister and sordid operations. As far 
as the propagandists themselves are concerned, who can doubt 
their earnestness, their unselfishness, their moral impulse, their 
zeal to advance the coming of the kingdom? The crusaders of 
old were not more sincere, nor perhaps were they launched 
upon a more chimerical adventure, for our modern crusaders 
are really undertaking to change human nature, to put the race 
in a strait-jacket, to inculcate morals with a club, to spread the 
gospel with tyranny, to establish the foundations of the king- 
dom on the ruins of individual liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question about the power of the 
majority. It can do what it pleases. It can wipe out every 
guaranty of the Bill of Rights. It may upset the Declaration 
of Independence. It may trample the Constitution under foot. 
It may set up a state religion to which the minority must con- 
form. It may throttle free speech. It may deny the right of 
petition. It may overthrow trial by jury. It may destroy the 
freedom of the press. There is no limit to its power along 
physical lines. But, thank God, it can not destroy the spirit 
of human liberty! It can not shackle the human mind! It 
can not enchain the human soul! It can not avert the rising up 
of other liberators, such as those who dreamed the dream which 
Thomas Jefferson later wrote into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Abraham Lincoln into the emancipation proclamation. 

I stand here in my humble way to voice an unshaken and an 
unshakable faith in those dreams. 'The majority here in our 
own day may do what princes and potentates of old times were 
wont to do. It may ride roughshod over the minority. But 
may the majority of to-day remain always the majority? May 
not the time come when a revolution of the wheel may reverse 
the order? And what would those now constituting the ma- 

ority say were a new majority to walk roughshod over all they 
old sacred regarding freedom to speak, to publish, to worship, 
or to pursue happiness in their own way? May not the time 
come when another and a very strange majority shall arise— 
& majority bent on subverting every principle of the Republic, 
every concept of human liberty, every instrumentality of the 
enfranchised individual? Is it forgotten that majorities most 
strangely shift? Is it forgotten that empires rise and fall, that 
republics flourish and decay, that the despot of to-day may be- 
come the exile of to-morrow? What Pandora's box may we not 
be opening when we lift the lid which so long has shut in the 
imps of Old World despotism? To-day we enjoy freedom of 
worship, freedom of assembly, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom to trade among ourselves over this 

eat, rich area under the Stars and Stripes—Congresses and 
egislatures, Presidents and governors, courts and councils: hay- 
ing been forbidden ever to tamper with these sacred institu- 
tions. But if individual liberty is to be struck down here and 
now, with what reason may we hope that the sappers and 
miners will rest from their labors? 


National Prohibition Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JAMES M. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have received so 
many communications from my district—some favoring, some 
opposing the pending resolution—that I feel I should give at 
least a brief statement of the reasons which induce me to vote 
against it. 

Many—indeed, most—of these communications indicate a 
misapprehension as to the very question on which the House is 
about to vote. Some of them seem to have been written under 


the impression that favorable action on this resolution would: 
give the country immediate Nation-wide prohibition. Others, 
that the adoption of the resolution would result in the submis- 
sion of the question to a referendum vote all over the country. 
Of course neither of these views is correct. 

The question before us is whether this House will, by a two- 
thirds vote, submit the proposed amendment to the States to be 
wore on—not by the people, but by the various State legisla- 

ures. 

If two-thirds of the Members of the House and two-thirds of 
the Members of the Senate favor its submission and three- 
fourths of the State legislatures ratify it, then on proper procla- 
mation of the result the provision becomes a part of the organic 
law of the country. 

But this ratification by the States would not of itself effect 
any change in the law with regard to prohibition. It would 
merely make a foundation or basis for subsequent legislation by 
Congress on that subject. Until Congress did enact such legis- 
lation conditions would remain just as they are. 

Much of the discussion we have listened to to-day has been 
3 to the merits or demerits of the question of prohibi- 

on. i 

To my mind that is not the real issue before us. Prohibition 
may be ever so meritorious and yet it may not be a national 
question or entitled to a place in the Federal Constitution. The 
discussion would be much more to the point if we had before us 
for consideration a bill for an act to establish Nation-wide 
prohibition. 

The question therefore is whether we should make prohibi- 
tion a subject for national legislation or whether we should 
leave it with the various States, where it now is, to be dealt 
with by each State as it sees fit. 

The real question now before us is, therefore, a question of 
public policy on a matter which touches the very soul and 
essence of our Government. It is not merely the wisdom or 
unwisdom of passing a statute law. It is far more than that. 
It is a question of amending the organic or fundamental law— 
the Constitution itself, 

What is the Constitution, and wherein does it differ from a 
mere statute law? 

The Constitution is a concise general statement of those 
fundamental political principles which are essential to political 
liberty and on which the people are in substantial agreement. 

The provisions in a Constitution should have practically 
unanimous sympathy and support. 

A subject should have passed beyond the stage of acute and 
widespread controversy before a provision concerning it is 
embodied in the organic law. 

Constitutions are not handmade or made to order. Indeed, 
they are not made at all, in the true sense of that word; they 
are evolved. Like Topsy, they just grow. They are the result 
of the environment and mode of life of a race or nation. 'The 
best constitution for one nation may not be the best for 
another. John Locke's constitution may have been a very fine 
one for those it would fit, but it did not fit the colonists of 
Georgia for whom it was made, and so they discarded it, threw 
it on the political scrap heap. It did not fit them, and they were 
not willing to put up with it until they grew to fit it. In 1789, 
and for more than half a century thereafter, France ran a con- 
stitution factory, but the product did not fit the habits of the 
people; the made-to-order constitutions were all short lived and 
died violent deaths. 

Gladstone spoke thoughtlessly when he paid his glowing 
tribute to our National Constitution. In substance he said it 
was the greatest work ever struck off by the brain and pur- 
pose of man at a given time. 

But it was not struck off at a given time. It was the result of 
many centuries of growth. 

Mr. Bryce had a far clearer and more accurate vi^w of it. 
He says: 

The American Constitution is no exception to the rule that every- 
thing which has power to win the obedience and respect of men must 
have its roots deep in the past, and that the more slowly every institu- 
tion has pm so much the more enduring is it likely to prove. There 
is little this Constitution that is absolutely new. There is much 
that is as old as Magna Charta. 

And he might have said that some of it was much older than 
Magna Charta. : 

In the evolution or development of the habits of a people, 
there occurs on any given subject a period of conflict, of ebb 
and flow; the current of opinion moves this way or that on it 
until finally public opinion becomes crystallized and there is no 
substantial dissent. The Nation's mind is made up on the sub- 
ject, and it is then ready to be framed into the organic law. 

Take, for example, the slavery question. For generations it 
was a subject of acute controversy, a veritable bone of conten- 
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tion. Laws were enacted concerning it which could not be, and 
were not, enforced. 

Whether the Nation could have reached a peaceful solution 
of it, and if so, when it could have done so, we shall never know, 
for finally in the white heat of a dreadful Civil War the solu- 
tion was welded into the Constitution, and the subject removed 
forever from the realm of controversy. But, remember, it was 
after the titanic struggle was over that the thirteenth amend- 
ment was written into the Constitution, declaring that— 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, shall ecist within the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

Let me repeat by way of emphasis that this amendment was 
not added till after the question of slavery had been forever 
settled through the storm and stress of war. What good would 
it have done to write that provision into the Constitution before 
the Civil War? 

It would have done no good. It would not have accomplished 
anything toward a real settlement of the matter. It would 
rather have done harm by bringing upon the great Charter con- 
ronpi and hatred where there should be only reverence and 
ove. 

The struggle for liberty has been a very long and very ardu- 
ous one. In the main it has been a struggle by the many against 
power centralized in the hands of one or a few. A history of 
its growth would show that little by little, after setbacks and 
defeats, the many compelled a recognition of some of the 
most essential and fundamental human rights, such as the right 
to go freely from place to place, the right to enjoy property, the 
right of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus, the right of 
freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, and of the press, the 
right to be secure in their homes from unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and many other such fundamental rights. These 
fundamental rights, which practically all the people agree about, 
are gathered into our organic law and constitute the brightest 
political jewels in the crown of liberty. But, again I say, 
they were not placed there until they were proved, until they 
were tried out and acquiesced in by practically all the people. 

True, in at least one instance we ignored the proper func- 
tions of a constitution, and ignoring the reserved rights of the 
States we wrote into it the fifteenth amendment on the ques- 
tion of suffrage. It was not the result of crystallized public 
opinion, and it was an invasion of those reserved rights of the 
States. The unfortunate but very natural result is that this 
provision is not only evaded, but is practically. ignored. 

President Lincoln, when once called upon by some enthu- 
siasts who urged him to issue an emancipation proclamation 
at a time when it could not have been enforced and would have 
done more harm than good, reminded them that “calling a 
&heep's tail a leg would not make it one.” : 

Nor will writing into it a provision about a sharply contro- 
verted question, which invades the reserved rights of the States 
and which is opposed by half or more than half the people, make 
such provision a real vital part of the Constitution. Such 
action would only tend to bring that venerable document into 
further disrespect, a most unhappy result. 

The Constitution should contain nothing which would cause 
a large proportion of the people—possibly more than half of 
them—to feel that it was an instrument of tyranny and 
oppression. 

On scarcely any other public question is feeling so acute as 
on this one. Many think the sale of alcoholic liquors for bev- 
erage purposes should be abolished. Many others, equally 
honest and equally sincere, think it should be regulated. 

The position I take on the pending question makes it un- 
necessary for me to even refer to the merits of either conten- 
tion. I only say the matter is not ripe for constitutional action. 
I am only pleading for the Constitution. I am urging that it be 
not made a mere bridge over which to carry a partisan cause 
to victory. I only ask that we keep in mind the true function 
of a constitution and that we do not depart from the proper 
scope and purpose of it. 

I am only reminding you that constitutions are not ordained 
or adopted for the mere purpose of forming publie sentiment; 
they are rather for the purpose of recording and preserving it 
after it is formed. 

Has public opinion in favor of national prohibition formed 
and erystallized to such extent as to entitle it to a place in our 
organic law? f 

Clearly it has not. It is to-day the subject of widespread 
discussion, of intense and even bitter feeling. No other ques- 
tion—not even the tariff—divides the people so radically as it 
does. True, many States have adopted it, but they are in the 
main States with small population, and in many of them strong 
minorities are bitterly opposed to it. Of the 48 States, 12 of 
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the larger ones, which seem to be opposed to prohibition, have 
considerably more than 50 per cent of the whole population leay- 
ing to the other 36 States considerably less than one-half of it. 

Thus, while three-fourths of the States might adopt the pend- 
ing amendment, considerably more than half of the people might 
be bitterly opposed to it. On a question about which feeling is 
so intense is it not, to say the least, doubtful whether we should 
trifle with the organic law by making this provision a part of it? 

Who that is not intensely partisan can say that it is not even 
more than doubtful? The intense partisan is apt to think that 
this case is exceptional; that in this case the end is so desirable 
as to justify the means. 

One might well believe in the prohibition cause and yet oppose 
its advancement in this particular way. I have before me a 
letter on the subject from a clergyman. He says of the Hobson 
amendment : 

I am a prohibitionist, but for several good reasons do not approve the 
measure referred to. 

In one of his reasons he says: . 4 

If prohibitionists—and I am one—want Nation-wide prohibition, let 
them keep a away, getting one State after another, just as they 
have been doing. 

Laws which are not backed by public opinion, which are so 
unpopular that they are habitually violated and can not be en- 
forced, are a detriment to the cause of good government. They 
bring the law generally into disrepute, if not contempt. 

But how much worse it is when a minority forces into the 
Constitution itself—into the fundamental law—a provision 
which seems harsh and intolerable to a majority or even to a 
considerable minority. 

The last census shows that 55 per cent of the population of 
the United States resides in the 12 most populous States and 
only 45 per cent in the other 36. 

If this amendment is adopted and a national prohibition law 
is enacted under it, in the present state of public feeling on the 
subject, what an army of Federal police and Federal spies 
will be required to enforce it, if, indeed, it can be enforced 
at all. 

We are told that national prohibition has been eclared even 
in Russia, and if it can be enforced there, why not here? 

The force of our laws rests largely, perhaps I might say 
mainly, on public opinion—on the respect our people have for 
the law. But in Russia the enforcement of the law depends 
more on bayonets than on publie opinion. We should be very 
careful about thrusting on the States laws which are not sus- 
tained by public opinion, but we should be far more careful not 
to put such things into the Constitution. ; 

There is another phase of the question on which I would like 
to say a few words. 

I agree with my reverend correspondent, as well as with 
President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan, that the ques- 
tion is one for the States, rather than for the Nation, to settle, 

I am very thoroughly committed to the Democratic principle 
of home rule or local self-government. I have believed in it 
and advocated it, in season and out of season, since I reached 
manhood. I have supported it both by voice and vote whenever 
an occasion arose. I yoted for the Webb-Kenyon bill because 
the principle of home rule or local self-government was in- 
volved in it. It would take some overwhelming reason to induce 
me to vote against any measure which involved that principle. 

But as I see the Hobson resolution the principle of local self- 
government or home rule is necessarily involved in it, too. F 

The effect of the resolution would be to take away from the 
States a part of their reserved rights, a part of their right of 
self-government or home rule, and to transfer that power to the 
Government at Washington. 

There seems to be a very strong and a growing tendency to 
turn over to the Federal Government such matters as the State 
legislatures do not act upon promptly, regardless of whether or 
not these matters should, under our system of government, re- 
celve congressional consideration. 

The question with those who take that view too often seems 
to be, not whether the matter is properly a Federal question, 
but whether the action desired can be had more quickly at 
Washington. It is so tiresome to await the action of 48 different 
Sovereignties when it might be settled by the action of one. 
Why not achieve a victory for their cause at one fell swoop, 
even if in doing so they shake to its foundations the theory on 
which our Government rests. 

I am convinced that this tendency to take to the National 
Capital questions which properly belong to the States is an 
unfortunate, a wrong tendency. In taking that course I think 
we move in the wrong direction. I believe there is far more 
danger to be apprehended from the centralizing of power at 
Washington than from leaving that power with the States and 
with the local units of government, where it properly belongs, 
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even though action is thereby delayed. If it has merit, it will 
win as soon as local public opinion is behind it, and that is soon 
enough. I am afraid of the concentration or centralization of 
political power. I can not believe that Congressmen gathered 
together from every part of the Union at Washington know 
more about, or are more solicitous for, the rights and interests 
of the people of Illinois, or the people of California, than the 
legislatures of these States are. To say so is to argue against 
the very principle of self-government. 

As I read history, the growth of liberty has been marked by 
the decentralization of political power, by wresting from the 
central authority a recognition of the right of the people to 
manage their local affairs the way that seemed best to them. 
The tendency to-day in almost every civilized and progressive 
country except our own is in the direction of decentralization. 
In Great Britain we see the central authority at London giving 
to Canada, to Australia, to New Zealand, and to South Africa 
the right to make their own local laws and to manage their local 
affairs. We see them about to give home rule or local self- 
government to Ireland, and there is little doubt that the same 
right will soon be given to Scotland and Wales. 

Instead of gathering the legislative power into the Parlia- 
ment at London they are dividing it up, decentralizing it, and 
giving it to the various local units which constitute the Empire. 
This is wise and in the interest of greater liberty, and this 
tendency, as I said, is* manifest in every progressive nation 
except our own. Even in Germany, which is looked on as im- 
perialistic, the various countries composing the Empire have 
their local parliamentary bodies, which legislate for local affairs. 
Strange to say, while this decentralization is going on in other 
progressive countries, in ours, which led the way and which 
showed the others the value of local self-government, the tend- 
ency toward centralization is growing rapidly, and we seem to 
think that if we could only shift matters from the various State 
Mercy to Washington and deal with them there all would soon 

e well. 

The functions of the State governments are purely local in 
their nature and operation. Their object is to secure personal 
rights, to provide for the safety and happiness of the individ- 
unls of the community, to protect men from their neighbors. 
Public education, public health, public morals, the detection and 
punishment of crime, the care of local industries and interests— 
these are some of the subjects over which the State governments 
have absolute control. 

If the time ever comes when the people do not look with 
jealousy upon any attempt to centralize these functions and 
do not resist steadily and vigorously all tendencies in this direc- 
tion, that will be the Nation’s greatest peril. As Guizot said: 


Civilization incessantly tends to carry power still r. But fre- 
quently also, as it ascends, 


Ww 
—— F Into despotism. 

Let us take heed that in transferring power from the State 
to the Nation we do not fatally injure this “energy of local 
liberties.” 

In my judgment, such a policy amounts to a reversal of the 
machinery which runs the wheels of political progress and faces 
us in the wrong direction. The farther we travel that way the 
farther we will find ourselves from the goal of true political 
freedom. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that those who espouse a cause 
to which they are devoted, and which they are very anxious to 
see adopted, are often willing to strain a principle in order to 
accomplish a purpose; but in the long run such a course proves 
mistaken. It is wiser and better to stick to sound principles 
even though we have to wait longer for the result we desire. 
Many of those who are now seeking congressional action on the 
liquor question were very ardent advocates of the doctrine of 
local option a few years ago. In advocating that doctrine, I 
think, they were entirely logical and politically sound. But 
principles do not change so quickly, and I think the principle of 
local option or local self-government is still sound and right. 
We are all too apt to favor a particular measure because we 
think it will accomplish what we have at heart rather than be- 
cause we think it theoretically sound. 

How many of those who favor the adoption of this amend- 
ment are for it solely because they think it & sound constitu- 
tional policy, and how many favor it simply because they believe 
it wil enable them to accomplish a purpose which they have 
very much at heart? 

Let us apply a test by supposing that the converse of this 
amendment was proposed. Let us suppose an amendment to 
the Constitution was offered providing that the manufacture 
or importation for sale of intoxicating beverages in the United 
States shall never be prohibited. 


Would not those who advocate the present amendment justly 
claim, and urge with great force, that such an amendment would 
be an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of the States? And, 
in my judgment, they would be right. 

Again I say I am not attempting to discuss the merits of the 
prohibition question. That does not enter into the case. I am 
only considering the soundness or unsoundness of the publie 
policy underlying this joint resolution. I am only trying to 
determine what my duty is in the premises, and whether it is 
wise and right to take this matter and similar matters away, 
from the State legislatures and hand them over to the National 
Legislature—whether it justifies a departure from the vital 
principle of home rule. 

If a policy is not sound and right in a matter which does not 
meet our approval, it is not sound or right in a similar matter 
which does meet our approval. 

So far as the centralizing of legislative power in the Congress 
Is concerned, I can see no difference in principle between giving 
Congress the power to say that the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors for sale as a beverage shall never be permitted, and in 
giving it the power to say that such manufacture shall never be 
prohibited. 

Most of those who favor the pending resolution would, I think, 
oppose an amendment providing that such manufacture should 
never be prohibited, and they would doubtless urge that it was 
a violation of the right of local self-government. But their op-- 
position to it would not affect the principle involved. If they 
would oppose such an amendment as an invasion of the rights 
of the States, to be consistent they should oppose the pending 
resolution for the same reason. : 

To me it seems very clear that to indorse the proposed amend- 
ment would be unwise; first, because it 1s an invasion of the 
reseryed rights of the States; second because it violates a 
fundamental principle of liberty by attacking local self-govern- 
ment or home rule; and, third, because it would incorporate in 
the Constitution or fundamental law a matter not sufficiently, 
supported by public opinion. 

I believe this so firmly that I feel bound to cast my vote in 
accordance with my belief. Nor am I influenced by any merely 
personal feeling. If I acted from pique or from a desire to 
“get even" I would have to vote the other way, as the State 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of Illinois opposed my election, and 
the local, or Springfield Liquor Dealers' Association, composed 
largely of Democrats, opposed me bitterly and adopted a reso- 
lution indorsing my Republican opponent. 

But the matter is far too important to be considered from a 
merely personal point of view. It involves principles of gov- 
ernment—nay, fundamental principles of liberty—far too im- 
portant and too dear to me to be so lightly treated. 

We now enjoy under our'Constitution and laws the best and 
the freest government ever devised by men. I believe that our 
first duty to that Government, to ourselves, and to posterity is 
to preserve and, so far as we can, to perpetuate it intact in 
all its vigor as an inheritance for our successors and as a 
guide and a beacon light for a11 the children of men. 

I am convinced that one of the surest ways to do that is te 
prevent any unnecessary centralization of political power, to 
jealously guard the principle of local self-government or home 
rule, and to leave with each State, so far as practicable, the 
right to determine its own internal policy. Thus, and thus only, 
can we best assure to all the people that ideal liberty “ which 
secures at once the authority of the public and the freedom of 
the Individual—the sovereignty of the people without despotism 
and individual freedom without anarchy.” 


Federal or State Control of the Liquor Traffle. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE B. STRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 

Mr. STRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have been the recipient of 
many letters and telegrams from church organizations in Illic 
nois requesting me to vote for the pending resolution, referred 
to by them as The Hobson resolution." 

These communications have been forwarded in response to re- 
quests sent out from Washington by the advocates of this reso- 
lution to pastors of Illinois churches with a view to b 
eoncerted pressure to bear in favor of this resolution at the 
psychological time. . 
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Whether the request that these indorsements be secured and 
forwarded contained a full and clear statement of the scope and 
purpose of the pending resolution I do not know, but from the 
tenor of the communications received by me it is very evident 
that a large majority of those sending the communications and 
the church organizations directing the same labored under a 
misconception as to such scope and purpose. 

It is possible that if the scope of the amendment had been 
thoroughly understood that these communications might still 
have been sent. It is possible that some might have been with- 
held. But for a clear understanding of the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment, if submitted and approved, it is necessary for 
fair discussion that all misconceptions should be cleared away. 

SCOPE OF THE AMENDMENT, 


A majority of the communications received by me request me 
to vote for the constitutional amendment pending in this Con- 
gress to prohibit “the manufacture, importation, exportation, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in the United States.” 

From this wording it is clearly evident that the parties mak- 
ing these requests do not know what every Member of this 
House knows, that no such amendment has been proposed nor 
is now pending in this session of Congress. 

The proposed amendment does not provide for the prohibition 
of the manufacture, importation, and exportation of intoxicating 
liquors in the United States, but provides simply and solely 
for the prohibition of the sale of such liquors under certain cir- 
cumstances specified. 

In exact language it provides for the prohibition in the 
United States of “the sale, manufacture for sale, transporta- 
tion for sale, importation for sale, and exportation for sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes.” 

It does not prohibit the manufacture of liquor in the United 
States except where such manufacture is for the purpose of sale. 

It not only allows but constitutionally legitimatizes the manu- 
facture of liquor for personal use, for home and personal con- 
sumption, and for the giving of it away to others. 

The prohibitionist in the United States has for years advo- 
cated the prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
as the only solution of the problem. 

He has argued that to stop the use you must stop the supply; 
that to stop the effect you must prohibit the cause; that if 
liquor is manufactured, it will be consumed, and if consumed it 
will cause intemperance. 

He has argued that any other measure that is short of the 
prohibition of the manufacture fails to strike at the root of 
the evil, is only a spurious prohibition, a mere subterfuge, and 
will be productive of more harm than good, 

He has continuously contended that prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicating liquor is only a limitation and will be evaded 
and that national sobriety can only be secured by the absolute 
prohibition of the manufacture, exportation, importation, and 
transportation as well as the sale. 

He has contended that if the manufacture and exportation 
is prohibited, it will not be necessary to prohibit the exporta- 
tion and sale, for if none can be manufactured or imported none 
will be exported or sold. 

But in this amendment the prohibitionist will not find the 
relief he desires, for it does not prohibit the manufacture, It 
does not stop the supply. It does not dry up the source. It 
really legitimatizes the production and recognizes consumption 
and use, not only as a medicine and in the arts, but for bever- 
age purposes as well. 

That the friends of this amendment do not wish to inhibit 
the manufacture and use of ardent spirits in the United States 
is evidenced by their having joined in defeating by a vote of 200 
to 77 an amendment to their resolution which if adopted would 
have provided for absolute prohibition of the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors, whether for sale or otherwise. 

The amendment defeated by them declared that— 

The sale, manufacture, transportation, importation, and exportation 
of intoxicating liquors in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited, 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. Hopson, the author of 
the resolution, and in opposing same the real intention is evi- 
denced by the following statement made by him in this dis- 
cussion : 
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In other words, the manufacture of liquor is not prohibited 
by Mr. Honsox in his resolution, because, according to his own 
statement, to do so might be construed as sumptuary legislation 
and as invading the rights of the individual and the home. 

Instead of this resolution being intended, then, as a prohibi- 
tion measure, it is a measure declarative of the old doctrine 


that prohibitory laws are sumptuary In character, are invasions 
of the rights of individuals, and it is intended, while limiting 
the sale, to protect the manufacture and use. 

Should the proposed amendment be submitted to the State 
legislatures and approved by three-fourths of them, as far 
as the said amendment is concerned, the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquors would be continued in the United States 
without license, without tax, and without limitation, except 
that it is not to be sold. 

Under this resolution every individual, every organization, 
every society and club could manufacture or arrange for the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor at home or anywhere else in 
the United States for personal consumption and use, so long as 
it is not intended to be sold. , 


AS TO IMPORTATION, 


Neither does this amendment prohibit the importation of 
liquors into this country, in quantities large or small, from 
Canada, Mexico, or other foreign lands if imported for per- 
sonal use; only its importation for sale is herein prohibited. 
A flourishing business would likely be conducted on our Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders. 

Bearing on this point, I quote from the Clerk's notes on this 
discussion : 


Mr. SapaATH, Mr. 8 
Mr. HoBSON. Yes. peaker, will the gentleman yleld? 
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Mr. Hopson. For his own use. 
And again: 


Mr. SABATH. It would in no wey A res the importation for use on 
the x — — 3 of the Uni States such as he desires? 


THE MORRISON AMENDMENT. 


Another amendment offered to this resolution is what is 
known as the Morrison amendment. 

This amendment provides for absolute prohibition of the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors into the United States from 
any other country or into any State of the Union from any 
other State in the Union for any purpose whatsoever. 

This amendment, which would lock up and confine the liquor 
traffic to each separate State to be absolutely regulated by that 
State, has also been defeated on this floor by the advocates of 
the Hobson resolution. A 

The argument used against the Morrison amendment has been 
that no constitutional amendment is needed to adopt the Morri- 
son provision; that it can be adopted now as a Federal statute 
and immediately put into force. Why, then, have not the advo- 
cates of the Hobson amendment advocated the passage of such 
a statute? 

It is conceded that a majority in both Houses in this Con- 
gress are favorable to the Hobson amendment, but a majority 
is not enough to pass the amendment so as to render it possible 
to submit it to the State legislatures. Being a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, it requires a two-thirds favorable vote, 
which it is conceded it can not receive. 

Even if it did receive a two-thirds vote in this Congress, it 
would still have to run the gantlet of the several State legis- 
latures—an interminable contest—and one-fourth of the State 
legislatures could in the end defeat it. 

If the Morrison provision needs no constitutional amendment 
and could be adopted as a Federal statute, a bare majority of 
this House and of the Senate could enact it into a law. It could 
be passed in this Congress by the very majority which favors 
the Hobson amendment. It would not have to be submitted to 
the State legislatures. It could be enacted and in force by 
March 4 next ensuing—all this, of course, upon the theory that 
the advocates of the Hobson amendment really want prohibition 
in a speedy and effective manner. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], one of the 
ndvocates of the Hobson resolution, in a discussion of the Mor- 
rison amendment, has said: 


It is quite evident that the Morrison amendment is in some respects 
more drastic prohibition than the so-called Hobson amendment, ut I 
contend that Con already has the 


wer to mw just that drastic 
Low 


l gy if it desires to do so, and therefore ould be a useless 


or House to submit to the various States a constitutional 
amendment giving to Congress the power that it already has. 
Prohibition legislation is necessarily drastic legislation. It is 
in its nature drastic, because it is prohibitory, peremptory, and 
confiscatory. If, then, prohibition is desired, why select the less 
drastie legislation when it is conceded that it can not receive 
the necessary two-thirds vote on this floor—and even if it 
could, would have to run the gantlet of getting three-fourths of 
the State legislatures to favor it—when more drastic legislation 
is at hand which can be passed, adopted, and crystallized into 
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law in a few months by the very votes of those who favor the 
Hobson resolution? 

Is, then, real prohibition desired by the advocates of the Hob- 
son resolution, or is political agitation merely desired—an agi- 
tation which would be protracted in State legislative contests 
for an unending term of years? 

THE REAL ISSUE. 

Mr. William A. Brubaker in the National Issue, a prohibition 
organ, thus analyzes the situation: 

Anyone w erstands the h 
me Hobson ae t would ä 


r use nor its im 
admitted in 


see that 
of liquor 

rtation for erm use. Mr. HOBSON 
his speech in this ci Detroit) recently that his amend- 
ment was not intended to prohibi e manufacture or the importation 
of liquors intended for personal use. 


It wil be readily seen that this will open the door to all sorts of 
evasion and frauds and will make the enforcement of the law exceed- 
ingly J may manufacture liquor for my own use, several 
of us * zoin in manufacture. A hundred, a any 
number men may join in such an enterprise. 

Clubs would be organized, as — ges now in local-option. territory, 
for the importation of liquors, not sale, of course, but for the per- 
sonal use of the member—beer from Bavaria, champagne from France, 
whisky from Scotland. 

The question is, Do the temperance people of America care to - y 
money and effort for the adoption of such an amendment? ‘Would its 
enactment better present conditions a particle? 

It, then, becomes clear as to the purpose and scope of the 
pending amendment. It is not, as many who have written me 
believe, an actual prohibition amendment. It does not pro- 
hibit the manufacture, exportation, importation, or transporta- 
tion of intoxieating liquors. It simply regulates their sale by 
means of Federal control. 

'The sale of liquor is now under State and local control. 'This 
amendment takes this control away from fhe locality and State 
and places it in the hands of the Federal Government. "The 
question therefore here submitted is, Shall the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors in this country be hereafter under State or under 
Federal control? And this is the real question upon which this 


Congress is asked to pass in deciding upon the pending reso- 


lution, 
THE SO-CALLED REFERENDUM. 

Another misapprehensien evidenced by letters received by me 
is that the proposed amendment is a referendum giving the 
people a direct opportunity of voting at the polls upon the ques- 
tion ef national prohibition. 

Even if it be conceded that the pending resolution is a pro- 
hibition measure, no opportunity is given therein for a vote of 
the people directly upon the proposition. 

If this resolution be adopted, it goes to the legislatures of 
the respective States for ratification or rejection. If three- 
fourths of these legislatures ratify it, it becomes part of the 
organic law. If less than three-fourths ratify it, it is defeated. 
The people have no direct vote upon it. The legislatures will 
decide the issue. 

Under the system of township eption in Illinois every 
portion of the State can prohibit the sale of liquor therein if a 
majority in each township so decree. And this can be done by 
direct popular vote Independent of the legislature. 

Under the present system in Illinois the entire State can be 
voted dry by the people, irrespective of the will of the legisla- 
ture. 


Under the present system in Illinois women can vote upon the 
proposition of making the State dry by township units. 

Under the Hobson constitutional amendment the proposition 
of ratification or rejection is under the control of the legislature 
alone, and with the election of legislators in Illinois women 
have nothing whatever to do, as they can not vote for these 
officials and would therefore have no vote, either directly or 
indirectly, on the ratification or rejection of the Hobson amend- 
ment. 

There is a thousand times greater opportunity for voting 
Illinois dry under the present system of township option than 
under the Hobson amendment. One is real referendum, the 
other only relatively so. One recognizes the democratic prin- 
ciple of local self-government and the other the principle of 
Federal control. 

REAL REFERENDUM. f 

Two methods are prescribed by the Constitution for an 
amendment of that document. One is by submitting same to 
the legislatures of the respective States. The other is by sub- 
mitting same to a convention of the States. 

Under the former method the amendment is submitted to 
legislatures elected upon political and economic issues of all 
kinds. Under the latter metbod delegates are elected by the 
people of the States to a convention upon the sole and only 
issue which is involved in the proposed amendment. 

- The former method is indirect, uncertain, and indecisive. 

The latter method is direct and is representative of the popular 


will upon the amendment proposed. The Hobson amendment 
adopts the former or the legislative method, which has very 
little, if any, of the real referendum in it. 

Neither can it be said that the convention method was not 
proposed. It was proposed in an amendment offered to that 
end. This amendment providing for the direct convention 
method was opposed by Mr. Horson and the advocates of the 
pending resolution. A roll call was had upon the convention 
amendment. Believing in the doctrine of true referendum, I 
had the pleasure of voting for it. But it was defeated. Real 
referendum was seemingly mot desired. 

Reverting, therefore, to the original proposition, it is clear 
that, with reference to the pending resolution, the question of 
actual prohibition is not involved, neither is the question of 
referendum, but the real proposition is the question whether 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in this Nation of ours shall be 
the subject of Federal or State control, of centralized power 
or of local self-government, of surrender or continued reserva- 
€ to the States of the right to manage their own internal 
affairs. 

THE DEMOCRATIC POSITION, 

From time immemorial the Democratic Party has taken no 
uncertain stand upon this proposition, and I have been elected 
to this Congress as a Democrat upon a Democratic platform. 

From time immemorial the Democratic Party has taken the 
position that the sale of intoxicating liquors is a matter which 
should be regulated and controlled by the several States; that 
it is and should be the subject of local self-government; that it 
is oue of the powers reserved to the State in the management of 
the Aer gud internal affairs and is not a matter of Federal 
control. 

It is needless to cite National and State Democratic platforms 
upon this proposition. No one has disputed or will dispute what 
has been considered a time-honored Democratic principle in 
this regard, for Democratic State and National platforms have 
reiterated this from the beginning of our history to the present. 

The Democratic national platform of 1912, upon which I was 
elected Congressman at large, not for any single congressional 
district, but for the entire State of Illinois, declared thut: 

Belleving that the most efficient results under our system of govern- 
ment are to be attained by the full exercise by the States of their reserve 
Sovereign powers, we denounce as usurpation the efforts to deprive the 
States of any of the rights reserved to them and to enlarge magnify 
by indirection the powers of the Federal Government. 

President Woodrow Wilson, n recognized Christian Presi- 
dent, who was elected upon this same platform, has spoken in no 
uncertain terms as to his position upon this question. He says: 

I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer in local self - 
government, and believe that every exei onim community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the-right to control the matter of 
the regulation or withholding of licenses. 

William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, an ardent temperance 
and antisaloon advocate, in this current month's issue of the 
Commoner, referring to constructions placed by certain news- 
papers upon former editorials in the Commoner, says: 

These editors seem to consider the above-mentioned editorials as an 
indorsement of national amendments favorable to but a 

inky — phe the ee — 3 om 
— liquor interests they relate to these issues as they present dion 
selves in the various States. A national contest for the amendment 
would simply divert attention from other issues upon which the people 
are ready to act without advancing the prohibition movement. 

Mr. Unperwoop, the Democratic leader of this House, has 

gaid: 

The pro amendment docs not raise the issue of temperance. it 
y- 


Government., 


In voting upon this resolütion I vote upon it in a representa- 
tive capacity as a Member of Congress at large from the entire 
State of Illinois, and it is my duty to represent as best I can 
what I conceive to be the wishes of a majority of the voters of 
my State as indicated by their expressions in the campaign of 
1912 which resulted in my election. 

As indicated in the party platforms of that year, not a single 
vote was cast in Illinois in favor of control of the liquor traffic 
by national constitutional amendment. No political party de- 
clared for it either directly or indirectly. It was not an issue 
in that campaign, was not discussed or referred to, and I was 
not called upon to state my position upon that subject. 

Even the National Prohibition Party did not declare in 1912 
for prohibition by constitutional amendment. I quote from an 
address delivered in Chicago October 14, 1913, by Hon. Eugene 
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W. Chafin, Prohibition candidate for President in 1912, as re- 
ported in the Vindicator, a Prohibition organ. Mr. Chafin said: 

Our good friends throughout the United States who have announced 
themselves in favor of the constitutional-amendment scheme, I venture 
to observe, have not, a single one of them, had before them the facts 
when they committed themselves to such policy. 

Of all the foolish and impossible schemes devised to destroy the liquor 
traffic, this is certainly the worst. Every minute of time and every 
dollar expended on these schemes is criminally wasteful. 

Before the campaign of 1908 was over I saw the poison in the refer- 
ence to constitutional prohibition in our platform of that year. After 
eonsultation with many of our leaders we determined that it should 
be left out of our next platform. 

When I drew the platform for the Atlantic City convention in 1912 
I left it out and so constructed the first plank that it conformed to our 
new line of battl vernment by administration—which repudiated 
any thought of constitutional amendment, 

Amendments to our Federal Constitution heretofore have been 
preceded by years of discussion and initiative. 

The latest amendment, for election of the United States Sen- 
ators by the people, was not submitted until scores of State 
legislatures had, by resolutions passed, petitioned Congress for 
such submission and party platforms in nearly every State had 
declared for it. z 

The present amendment has not been indorsed by nor peti- 
tioned for by a single State legislature, not even by those States 
where State-wide prohibition prevails. It has not been advo- 
cated in a single party platform, State or National, and is 
presented in such a shape that it is doubtful whether those who 
have petitioned for it individually would have done so had they 
understood its imperfections. 

I do not know what the motives of others may be in voting 
against the submission of this amendment. I only know my 
own motives and am only responsible therefor. 

My vote on this amendment does not conclude me either way 
in the event the question of State-wide prohibition be submitted 
in my own State. State-wide prohibition and Federal control 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors are distinct and separate 
propositions, 

I east this vote against the submission of this amendment 
because in doing so I am thoroughly convinced that I represent 
the views of a majority of my constituents in Illinois, and that 
is the purpose for which I am here. 

I cast this vote because in doing so I believe that I am voting 
in accordance with the Democratic doctrine of local self-govern- 
ment; that I am voting with my party in accordance with the 
platform upon which I was elected and which was my pledge 
to the people of Illinois at the time I sought their suffrages, 
and that in so doing I am voting with the President and the 
leaders of my party and in the interests of good government. 


The So-ealled Hobson Prohibition Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 
OF INDIANA, 
Iw tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 


On House joint resolution 168, proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting the sale, the manufacture for sale, transportation 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors, 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as it was not possible for me to 
secure the time in which to discuss this resolution in detail, I 
shall content myself with a brief statement setting forth only 
a few of the many reasons why I shall vote against it. In my 
judgment, no bill or resolution introduced in Congress during 
the past 50 years was so greatly misunderstood by the American 
people as is the Hobson resolution, No. 168, now being consid- 
ered by the House. For several days I have been receiving let- 
ters and telegrams—some 35 or 40 in all—asking me to vote for 
the Hobson resolution to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. It is evident from the wording of these 
letters and telegrams that those sending them have never read 
and know nothing about the provisions of the Hobson resolu- 
tion. As every Member of the House knows, no resolution or bill 
has been introduced by Mr. Hopson or anyone else prohibiting 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. Up to this time Mr. 
Hossow has introduced nine different resolutions relating to 
this subject, but none of them are intended to prohibit the man- 
ufacture of intoxicating liquors. All are intended to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but none 


prohibit the manufacture. The Hobson resolution now under 
consideration reads as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purpose in the United States and all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Con shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, Premium or scientific purposes, 
or for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by 
all needful legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, it will be observed from the reading of this 
resolution that it provides for the prohibition in the United 
States of “the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for 
sale, importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes." 

It does not prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
except when it is manufactured for sale. 

It makes it lawful for anyone to manufacture intoxicating 
liquors in any quantity for home consumption, personal use, or 
to give away to others. 'The sole and only thing this resolu- 
tion seeks to do is to stop the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
It does not undertake to stop the manufacture or consumption. 
Now, let us an:tiyze this proposition and see what would happen 
if our laws were changed in accordance with this resolution. 

Under the Hobson plan anyone who desired to do so could 
fit up a still at a eost of from $5 up, according to the amount 
of whisky he wanted to make, eould manufacture all he wanted 
for his own use, and give all he wanted to give to his neighbors, 
regardless of their age, without violating the law. With the tax 
off, it would be so cheap that cafés, restaurants, and hotels 
could serve it free with meals, which they would have the right 
to do under the Hobson resolution. Soclal and fraternal clubs 
would have the right to hire a distillery or brewery in my 
State, to manufacture a trainload of whisky or beer, and ship it 
to their elub rooms, where it could not be sold, but could be 
given away to members of the club or anyone else, regardless 
of age, without violating the law. With the tax off, whisky 
would only cost about one-third of 1 cent a drink, and social 
clubs could fix their annual dues at $10 per year, which would 
be sufficient to supply all the intoxicating liquors its member- 
ship could use. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, this resolution should have been 
labeled the “Hobson free-whisky resolution” instead of the 
“Hobson prohibition resolution.” In the language of my good 
friend from Indiana, Mr. Morrrson, under this resolution “ every 
lad would be his own moonshiner and every lad would be his 
own bootlegger.“ Whisky would be cheap and easy to get, 
and an era of drunkenness, with its attendant debauchery and 
crime, would sweep over this country such as the mind is 
scarcely able to conceive of. 

For many years the Prohibition Party has advocated the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors .as the only 
solution of the liquor question. They have argued that the 
only way to stop the use is to shut off the supply. The Hobson 
resolution does not prohibit the manufacture nor does it shut 
off the supply. It simply stops the sale, but at the same time 
makes it cheaper and easier to obtain. At present, under the 
various kinds of option, more than 70 per cent of the United 
States is dry, but if the Hobson resolution should become the 
law of the land, all this dry territory would immediately be- 
come wet. Therefore this resolution does not meet with the 
views of the members of the Prohibition Party or give them the 
legislation they desire. In 1912 Hon. Eugene Chnfin was the 
candidate for President on the Prohibition national ticket, and 
in an address delivered at Chicago October 14, 1913, he made 
the following statement concerning the Hobson plan: 

Our good friends throughout the United States who have announced 
themselves in favor of the constitutional-amendment scheme, I venture 
to observe, have not, a single one of them, had before them the facts 
when they committed themselves to such pie aB 

Of all the foolish and impossible schemes dev to destroy the Hquor 
traffic, this is certainly the worst. Every minute of time and every 
dollar expended on these schemes is criminally wasteful. 

Before the campaign of 1908 was over I saw the pun in the refer- 
ence to constitutional prohibition in our platform of that year. After 
consultation with many of our leaders we determined that it should 
be left out of our next erg 

When I drew the platform for the Atlantic City convention in 1912 


I left it out and so constructed the first plank that it conformed to our 


new line of ba overnment by administration—which repudiated 


any thought of constitutional amendment. 

Mr, Speaker, this statement made by the Prohibition can- 
didate for President in 1912 shows that the temperance people 
are divided in their views upon this question. The Anti Saloon 
League favoring the Hobson resolution and the members of the 
Prohibition Party opposing it. The Prohibitionists favoring 
legislation which they believe means real prohibition, while the 
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Anti Saloon League favors legislation which they know means 
free whisky for everybody who wants it. It is evident that 
many Members of the House who advocate the Hobson resolu- 
tion do not want real prohibition. You have just voted down 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] which would prohibit both the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. This, if it could be enforced, would 
mean genuine prohibition. I dislike to question the motives of 
any man, but it seems to me the leaders in this fight, who might 
properly be termed “Chautauqua lecturers," platform per- 
formers,” and “ pay-roll advocates," do not want this question 
settled. As long as the agitation goes on there will be a demand 
for their services and their salaries will continue. And in the 
meantime the honest, conscientious, hard-working temperance 
people throughout the country, who are misled and deceived, 
will be asked to contribute of their hard earnings a sum suffi- 
cient to carry on this sham battle. 

Mr. Speaker, let me quote from another prohibition source. 
Mr. William A. Brubaker, in the National Issue, a prohibition 
paper, thus analyzes the situation: 


Anyone who understands the English language can readily see that 
tha Hobson amendment would not prohibit the manufacture of liquor 
for proun use nor its Les egeris for personal use. Mr. HOBSON 
admitted in his speech in this city (Detroit) recently that his amend- 
ment was not intended te prohibit the manufacture or the importation 
of liquors intended for personal use. 

It will be readily seen that this will open the dcor to all sorts of 
evasion and frauds and will make the enforcement of the law excced- 
ingly difficult. If I ed manufacture liquor for my own use, several 
of us may join in such manufacture. A hundred, a thousand, any 
number of men may join in such an enterprise. 

Clubs would be organized, as they are now in local-option territory, 
for the importation of liquors, not for sale, of course, but for the per- 
sonal use of the member—beer from Bavaria, champagne from France, 
whisky from Scotland. 

The question is, Do the temperance people of America care to spend 
money and effort for the adoption of such an amendment? Would its 
enactment better present conditions a particle? 

There ean be no doubt about the purpose and scope of the 
Hobson amendment. Mr. Brubaker has stated it correctly and 
stated it well. In fact, Mr. Hopson, himself, made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House which in effect bears out and 
sustains the correctness of the position taken by Mr. Bru- 
baker. Mr. HonsoN's statement is as follows: 


The object of forbidding the sale is to avoid even a suspicion of any 
desire to im sumptuary legislation upon the American people or to 
invade the rights of the individual and the home. 

According to Mr. Honsox's own statement he is opposed to 
sumptuary legislation and does not want to invade the rights 
of the individual or the home. This resolution, then, is not 
intended as a prohibition measure. It rests upon the doctrine 
that prohibitory laws are sumptuary in character, and are 
invasions of the rights of individuals. While Mr. HoBSON 
would limit the sale of intoxicating liquors he would protect 
the manufacture and use. If this resolution should be passed 
by Congress and ratified by the States, the manufacture of in- 
toxicating liquor would continue without license, without tax, 
and without limitation, except that it is not to be sold for 
beverage purposes. And after all would it not be difficult to 
prove when it was and was not used for beverage purposes. 
Suppose I should buy intoxicating liquors from my neighbor, 
how could anyone prove it was used for beverage purposes. 
The fact is, the Hobson plan is not practical. It will not 
work. It would only delay the settlement of this great ques- 
tion, while it would furnish an opportunity for a few to draw 
comfortable salaries for waging a contest, which amounts to 
nothing but disappointment and defeat of the real object sought 
to be obtained. 

Let me quote from President Wilson, a strong temperance 
advocate—a man of such irreproachable integrity of character 
that all men are constrained to acknowledge his virtues. Here 
is what he says: 


I am in favor of local option. I am a thorough believer in local self- 
government, and believe that every self-governing community which 
constitutes a social unit should have the right to control the matter of 
the regulation or withholding of licenses. 


Again, let me quote from Secretary of State Bryan, a man who 
has done as much for the cause of temperance and the elevation 
of mankind as any living human being. In an editorial appear- 
ing in the Commoner he says: 


These editors seem to consider the above-mentioned editorials as an 
indorsement of national amendments favorable to prohibition, but a 
careful reading of ihem will reveal the fact that while the former 

lainly protests against the domination of the Democratic Partt by 
Fre liquor interests they relate to these issues as they present them- 
selves in the various States. A national contest for the amendment 
would simply divert attention from other issues upon which the people 
are ready to act without advancing the prohibition movement. 


Now let me quote the words of Hon. William H. Taft, ex- 
President of the United States, an able lawyer and an earnest 


advocate of temperance. Speaking to the Bar Association of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Taft asserted that national prohibition was 
dangerous, that it was nonenforceable and would destroy local 


government. His exact language is as follows: 


It would revolutionize the National Government. It would put on 
the shoulders of the Government the duty of sweeping the doorsteps of 
oey home in the land. If national prohibition legislation is passed, 
local government would be destroyed ; and if you destroy local govern- 
ment, you destroy one of the things which go to make for a healthy con- 
dition of the National Goyernment. 

National prohibition is nonenforceable; it is a confession on the part 
of State governments of inability to control and regulate their own 
especial business and duty. If the matter were pac under Federal 
control, it would result in creation of a machínery of Government 
officials large enough to nominate any President and would offer too 
e t an opportunity to persons seeking to perpetuate their power in 


ashington. 

Again, let me quote from Mr. UNpERwoop, the Democratic 
leader of the House, who agrees with ex-President Taft and who 
on the floor of the House said: 

The proposed amendment does not raise the issue of temperance. It 
is not a moral issue before us. The issue that is present is a govern- 
mental issue as to whether or not the enforcement of certain police 
regulations had best be controlled by the National Government or left 
within the jurisdiction of the several States, where they were placed 
by the fathers who builded this Republic. It is merely a question as 
to whether you are going to substitute for the authority of your State 
to enforce its laws against your own people the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not at this time discuss the question of 
Federal control. I shall stop long enough, however, to say that I 
believe in local self-government. I believe that as much power 
ns is consistent with our dual form of government should be 
left with the people. 'The police powers now rest with the 
States, and I doubt the wisdom of taking it away or trans- 
ferring it to the Federal Government. In other words, I believe 
the people of my county, out in Indiana, can enforce the law 
in that community better than it can be enforced by some one 
in Washington, 700 miles away, and I know it can be done with 
much less expense. I do not believe the power to control the 
liquor traffic will ever be taken away from the States and trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government. If it is, the law will never 
be enforced. It would cost the Federal Government more to 
police the entire United States for the enforcement of a liquor 
law than it now costs to pay all the running expenses of our 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, since I have been a Member of this House I have 
voted for every temperance and moral measure presented. I 
helped pass the Jones-Works bill and the Kenyon red-light bill, 
which have made the city of Washington the cleanest city in all 
the world. I helped pass the Webb bill regulating the interstate 
shipment of intoxicating liquors which gave to prohibition 
territory the protection to which it was entitled. I am 51 years 
old to-day, and I state the truth when I say that I have not 
consumed as much intoxicating liquor in 51 years as some who 
vociferously advocate this resolution have consumed during the 
past 51 days. 

I am for temperance and against intemperance, I am for 
virtue and against vice. I am for morality, decency, law, and 
order. I told the people I represent that I would stand for 
all of these while representing them in this body. One of my 
constituents, a preacher, wrote me that I ought to vote for 
this resolution because I promised him in a letter I would vote 
for temperance measures. I did make that promise, and I 
shall sacredly keep it. But the Hobson resolution is not a tem- 
perance measure, and I can not in justice to my conscience vote 
for it. I believe I am a better temperance man than anyone 
who advocates a proposition that places intoxicating liquors 
in the hands of everybody without regulation and almost with- 
out limitation. I reserve the right to judge for myself what is 
& temperance measure and what is not a temperance measure. 
I can tell from the wording of the letters and telegrams I re- 
celved asking me to vote for this resolution that those sending 
them have been misled and deceived or have not informed 
themselves as to what it really is. They thought it meant pro- 
hibition instead of free whisky. 

Mr. Speaker, the national prohibitionists are opposed to this 
measure, while the Anti-Saloon League is for it. If I vote 
against it, I will displease the Anti-Saloon League. If I vote 
for it, I will displease the national prohibitionists. Feeling 
certain the national prohibitionists are right and the Anti- 
Saloon League is wrong—so far as this resolution is concerned 
I shall vote against it. 

I have no doubt but that many honest temperance advocates 
in my district who have been misled and deceived as to the 
provisions of the Hobson resolution will criticize my action, 
but that should not and will not deter me from doing my duty 
as I see it. My vote against this amendment is based on my 
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judgment and my conscience, and in time, I believe, practically 
everybody will approve it, except possibly the Chautauqua lec- 
turers, platform performers, and pay-roll advocates, whose oc- 
eupation and livelihood depends very largely on the continued 
agitation of this question. 

' Mr. Speaker, like President Wilson, ex- President Taft, Secre- 
tary of State Bryan, ex-candidate for President on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, Hon. Eugene Chafin; Hon. William A. Brubaker, 
editor of one of the leading prohibition papers of the country, 
and many other ed and earnest advocates of tem- 
perance, I doubt the wisdom of attempting to solve the liquor 
problem by constitutional amendment, but if Congress should 
decide to submit an amendment, let it be one that means some- 
thing instead of a makeshift. 


Mineral Production of Oklahoma. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 29, 1914. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the United States Geological 
Survey, a branch of the public service under the Department of 
the Interior, has just published the official Review and Summary 
of the Mineral Products of the United States for the Year 1913. 
That report shows that Oklahoma advanced from twelfth place 
among the States in 1912 to seventh place in 1913 in value of 
mineral production and to first place in the value of the output 
of petroleum. When the figures for 1914 are given it will be 
found that Oklahoma in the present year has produced more 
than one-third of the world’s total petroleum and more than 
two-thirds of all refinable oil of the whole world. The discovery 
and development of the Healdton field, in Carter County, and 
the vastly increased yield of the Cushing field, in Creek County, 
and of other fields, have resulted in a 1914 production of more 
than 100,000,000 barrels of high-grade illuminating oil in the 
State of Oklahoma. Under the leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will print a summary of Oklahoma’s 
mineral products for 1913 from the Government's official report: 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF OKLAHOMA FOR 1913, 


Oklahoma has achieved rtance as a mining State in the last 
few years, principally on account of its phenomenal increase in the 
roduction of petroleum which followed the discovery of oil in quantity 
n that State in 1904. The record for 1913 in consequence concludes 
the first 10. years of petroleum production in quantity in Oklahoma. At 
the beginning of this period, as a result of considerable d: in the 
0 Indian rvation and in the vicini of Barti e 
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Oklahoma is also one of the important producers of coal among the 
Southwestern States, and is the most important producer of natural 
gas in that section. The coal production increased from 3,675,418 
short tons, valued at $7,867,331, in 1912, to 4,165,770 tons, valued 
at $8,542,748, in 1913. The increase in coal — in 1913 is 
attributed more to a rather abrupt withdrawal of fuel oll from markets 
where it had been in competition with Oklahoma coal and to a diminu- 
tion in the supply of natural gas from the northern part of the Mid- 
‘Continent field, particularly in Arkansas. The decreased production 
of coal in Colorado, due to labor troubles, was also partly responsible 
for the increased production in Oklahoma. Until 1912 ere had not 
been for 10 years any substantial increase in the production of Okla- 


homa coal, but in that year there was a gain of about 600,000 tons, 
followed by another of nearly 500,000 tons in 1913. In the 10 IM 
from 1902 to 1911, inclusive, the 3 of coal in Okla 
ran, between 2,646,226 tons in 1910 and 3,642,658 tons in 1907, 
with an average for the decade of 3,059,984 tons, showing that be- 
cause of the production and use of fuel oil the output of coal had 
remained practically stationary. Prior to the admission of Oklahoma 
as a State the principal production of coal was from the Choctaw 
INE waa N . eene ana ig aede ny 

ttsbu oun now e ucer, w. on mulgee, 
and Latimer Ns the order named, SK other’ counties also produce 


coal. 

The value of the natural ns produced in 1913 was $7,436,389, as 
one with $7,406,528, with an increase in quantity from 73,799,- 
319, cubic feet to 75,017,668,000 cubic feet. ‘The total value of 
the three um, and natural gas—in 1913 amounted 
to $75,561,085, or 94 per cent of the total mineral output of the State. 

The only other products which had a value in excess of $1,000,000 
were cement and zinc, the latter showing an increase from 5,769 short 
to! at i 22, in 1912 to 11,664 short tons, valued at 
$1,306 in 1913. As there are only two manufacturers of cement 
in the State, the totals of production are not published. The zinc ores 
are entirely from Ottawa County in the northeastern part of tho State. 
which has develo some importance in the uction of lead and 
zinc. The lead content of the ores uced in Oklahoma in 
from 3,888 short tons, valued at $304,920, in 1912 to 6,228 tons, valued 


at $548,064. 

The clay cts of the State are chiefly common and vitrified brick, 
the total ue of which in 1913 was $573,371, compared with $535,318 
in 1912. The principal counties in the tion of clay resources are 


Muskogee, Rogers, and Tulsa. 


quarry uct is limestone, used mainly for railroad bal- 
last and concrete, The quarrying of ite is chiefly for building pur- 
and is of some portance Greer, Johnston, Kiowa, and 


Requoyah Counties. The total value of the stone produced decreased 
from $795,879 in 1911 to $429,788 in 1912 and to $278,600 in 1913. 
The decrease is due to a smaller quantity used for railroad ballast. 

The other mineral products of Oklahoma are asphalt, lime, 
commercial mineral waters, salt, sand and gravel, sand-lime bri and 
a small quantity of silver. The total value of the mineral ets of 
Oklahoma increa the increase in petroleum) 


sed (chiefly because of 
from $53,614,130 in 1912 to $80,168,820 in 1913. The distribution of 
the production in 1912 and 1913, by substances, is shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Mineral production of Oklahoma in 1912 and 1913. 


3,675,418 | 7,867,331 
135,074 . E 


1,015,512 32,971 
WE barrels. -| 51,427,071 | 34,0672, 604 
„ iie 


$91,416 


$136,403 
q' 
573,371 
330,416 
518,064 
12,100 


$80, 168, 820 


1 Value included under **Miscellsneous.'' 
*8tone sold rough included in derived product. 
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National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE W. VAUGHAN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 


On House joint resolution 168, proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting the sale, the manufacture for sale, transportation 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to put in the Recorp 
at this time my reasons for being opposed to the Hobson reso- 
lution. 

As amended by its friends, the amendment which the resolu- 
tion proposes for the ratification of the legislatures of the 
States reads as follows: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, im 


rtation for sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage porposes in the 
e 


nited States and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and the exportation thereof, 
are forever prohibited, 


Sec, 2. Congress or the States shall have wer, independently or 
concurrently, to enforce this article by all n ul legislation. 
As introduced, section 2 reads ns follows: 


Sec. 2, Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sac- 
ramental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, 
or for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article 
by all needful legislation. 

This language unquestionably would have conferred upon 
Congress, and upon Congress alone, the “power to enforce this 
article by all needful legislation." Everyone could readily see 
that it would take away from the States the police powers they 
now have over this subject and would vest in the Congress the 
power to make such laws as Congress should deem needful to 
enforce the prohibition declared in the amendment, 

The friends of the resolution for some purpose changed it so 
as to confer the power on “ Congress or the States independently 
or concurrently.” What power? The power “to enforce this 
article by all needful legislation.” And now they tell us it 
would not interfere with the police powers of the States. -What 
are the police powers of the States on this subject? Each State 
may now determine for itself, considering its own condition and 
the habits and sentiments of its people, what is best to be done, 
whether the traffic should be absolutely prohibited or placed 
under restrictions and regulations, whether it will have absolute 
prohibition throughout the limits of the State, or will permit 
counties and communities to exercise the option to prohibit it. 

Each State now has the power to prohibit absolutely the sale 
or manufacture, or both, or to permit the sale and prohibit the 
drinking saloon. The police powers of the States over the sub- 
ject are broad and are quite sufficient to enable each State to 
legislate for itself against all the evils of the traffic or growing 
out of it, and to determine, each for itself, what legislation on 
the subject is best for itself. Each State may prohibit or may 
regulate the traffic within its own limits in any manner it 
chooses; and Congress may now prohibit or regulate in any 
manner it chooses the interstate traffic. 

The laws of the several States upon this subject are various 
and differ widely; some have absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale except for certain specified purposes, others 
have local option, and others have different methods of regu- 
lation. All of these regulatory and prohibitory laws and all of 
the local option laws of the States were passed in the exercise 
of the police powers now possessed by the State governments. 

If the Hobson amendment, either as introduced or as amended, 
were to become a part of the Constitution it would of its own 
force repeal every provision of every State constitution and 
every State law providing for local option, and every State law, 
constitutional and statutory, prohibiting or regulating the sale 
of liquor, and would substitute in their place the Hobson amend- 
ment and such laws as Congress should from time to time “ deem 
needful” to enforce it. It would prohibit the States from pass- 
ing any laws affecting the sale of liquor except the same as those 
passed by Congress. There is a provision of the Constitution 
which makes the laws passed by Congress in pursuance of the 
powers conferred upon it by the Constitution supreme over any 
State law. Whatever law Congress passed on the subject would 
control, and no State law on the subject would be of any 
validity unless the same as that passed by Congress. 

If this were not true, the situation would be worse, because 
you-would have “confusion worse confounded,” Congress and 
the States enacting different laws on the same subject. Which 


would prevail? Which would be supreme? Which would be 
the law within the limits of a State enacting a law upon the 
subject different from that passed by Congress? Do not the 
friends of the resolution believe that in case of conflict between 
laws passed by a State and those passed by Congress on this 
subject those of Congress would prevail? Of course, Congress 
would pass laws to enforce the prohibition declared in the first 
section of the amendment, many of them, and would change 
them from time to time as it deemed “ needful.” Proposed pro- 
hibition legislation would occupy the time and attention of Con- 
gress as it now does of the State legislatures. After Congress 
had passed laws on the subject, what power would the States 
have over it? Hither to do nothing or to enact the same laws 
that Congress passed and help the Federal Government enforce 
them. Then, why change the language of section 2, as intro- 
duced? Why confer power on “ Congress or the States”? The 
States already have all the police powers over the subject within 
their respective limits, and the Federal Government has none 
within the limits of the States. Why change the section to say 
the States shall have power to enforce,” and so forth? 

Mr. Speaker, evidently this was done in order to afford a pre- 
text for the claim that the amendment would not take away 
from the States the police powers they now have. No,“ they 
tell us, “we do not propose to take away anything from the 
States; we expressly confer power on the States, either concur- 
rently with or independently of Congress, to enforce this article 
by “ all needful legislation.” No; they would not take any police 
powers from the States; they would divest the States of all the 
powers over this subject they now have, and let them assume the 
burden of helping the Federal Government enforce the Federal 
laws if they desire to do so. 

Section 2, as introduced, proposed to confer on Congress 
“power to provide for the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacramental, medici- 
nal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, or for 
use in the arts,” and so forth, 

When the author of the resolution introduced it he evidently 
believed that the usefulness of such liquors for these purposes 
was of sufficient importance to require recognition in an amend- 
ment intended to prohibit their use for beverage purposes, of 
such importance that Congress should be given power to provide 
therefor; and his resolution proposed to confer such power on 
Congress, and would have put the Federal Government in the 
business of “ providing” for the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and transportation of such liquors for such sacramental and 
other purposes. Why was this language stricken out of the 
section? Did it make the federalism of the proposition too 
glaring? Would Congress have the power under the section as 
amended, which the language stricken out would have expressly 
conferred—would this power be implied as necessary to the ex- 
ercise of the power to prohibit the sale, and so forth, for bever- 
age purposes? Could Congress, in the exercise of the power 
given to prohibit for beverage purposes, if it should “deem 
needful" to enforce its laws, take over the business of manu- 
facture, sale, and so forth, for other purposes? 

These are pertinent questions in view of the changes made in 
the language of the resolution. Many powers exercised by Con- 
gress have been sustained by the courts as being warranted, 
authorized, and implied by the powers conferred. 

It is not necessary to adopt national prohibition in order that 
each State may free itself from the liquor traffic; each State 
may do so whenever it desires, and I believe that the people of 
each State can best determine for themselves when it is best 
for them to adopt prohibition and whether it is best for them to 
do so, for the simple reason that they are better acquainted with 
their own conditions and needs and are entitled to determine 
for themselves. 

Stripped of all disguise, the proposition is to force prohibi- 
tion on those States in which a majority of the people are 
opposed to it. I do not believe it right nor do I believe it wise 
to do so. 

It is said that the traffic is a national evil, a national crime, a 
national curse. In the same sense, so is immorality and every 
other vice that is prevalent in all the States. 

I desire to repeat what I have heretofore said on this subject. 
The careful student has observed that it was the general pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution to confer upon the 
Federal Government such powers only as are necessary to en- 
able it to maintain itself and to exercise control over transac- 
tions, affairs, and relations with foreign countries, of the States 
with each other, and between citizens of different States. In 
general, our foreign affairs and the mutual relations of the 
States with each other are committed to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and all other affairs are withheld from it and reserved 
to the States or to the people. 
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P Why? That as to other nations we may act as a unit; that 
as to matters affecting our relations with each other the com- 
mon government of all should control; and that the regulation 
of the civil rights of the people and the making of police regula- 
tions should be in the hands of that government which is closer 
home, closer to the people, more directly under their supervi- 
sion, inspection, and control. 

The diversified habits, customs, conditions, resources, indus- 
tries, and interests of the peoples of the several States made it 
apparent that the people of each State could best govern them- 
selves, for the simple reason that being better acquainted with 
their own institutions they knew best what should be done. . 

There is now more reason than ever for this division of the 
powers of government between the States and the Federal Goy- 
ernment and this limitation upon the powers of the latter. 
When the Constitution was adopted we were only 13 States, 
covering only a part of the Atlantic coast and a few hundred 
miles into the interior, and the conditions of life were simple 
and much more alike in the different States. We now cover 
the continent from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the 
Rio Grande. If our interests were sufficiently diversified then 
to make it wise to divide the powers of government between 
the State and the Federal, as I have explained, the multiplica- 
tion of that diversification and the vast extension of our terri- 
tory certainly multiply the reasons for the continuation of the 
same wise policy. 

The candid, thoughtful man who will consider these facts will 
become more and more convinced that Mr. Jefferson's opinions 
and views of this subject accord with wisdom and common sense. 
Permit me to borrow his language to express a few pertinent 
thoughts. He said: 

The extent of our country was so great and its former division into 
distinct States so established that we thought it better to confederate 
as to forelgn affairs only. Every State RAM its self-government in 
domestic matters, as better qualified to direct them to the good and 
satisfaction of their citizens than a general government so distant from 
its remoter citizens and so little familiar with the local peculiarities of 
the different parts. 

Again— 


Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
government. blic servants at such a distance, and from under the 
eye of their constituents, must from the circumstance of distance be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the good 
88 of the citizens; and the same circumstance, by rendering 

etection impossible to thelr constituents, will invite the public agents 
to corruption, plunder, and waste. 


Again— 


It is not the consolidation or centralization of powers, but b; 
their distribution, that good government is affected. Were not th 

at country already divided into States, that division must be made 
hat each might do for itself what concerns itself directly and what 
it can so much better do than a distant authority. 


Again— 
When all 8 domestle and foreign, in little as in great 
things, shall drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it 


will render powerless the checks provided of one government on an- 
other and will become as venal and oppressive as the government 
from which we separated. 

Again— 


I was in Europe when the Constitution was planned, and never saw 
it until after it was established. On receiving it I wrote to Mr. Madison 
urging the want of provision for the freedom of religion, freedom of the 

ress, trial by jury, habeas corpus, a substitution of militia for a stand- 
ing iH and an express reservation to the State of all rights not 
spccifica y nted to the Union. He accordingly moved, in the first 
session of Congress, for these amendments, which were agreed to and 
ratified by the States as they now stand. 

Again— 


I wish to preserve fa a new constitution for Virginia) the line drawn 
by the Federal Constitution between the general and particular govern- 
ments as it stands at present, and to take every prudent means of pre- 
venting either from stepping over it. 

It was on this very subject that differences caused the first 
division of our people into political parties. It was adherence 
to the views and principles of Mr. Jefferson on this subject 
that constituted the fundamental doctrine of the Democratic 
Party, and if there is any doctrine, any principle to which the 
Democratic Party is committed it is that the States alone have, 
and that the States alone should have, the powers of govern- 
ment over commerce within the States; the regulation of the 
civil rights of the people, police regulations, and all other do- 
mestic affairs; and that the exclusive powers of the States to 
govern themselves in these matters should be maintained un- 
abridged. 

There may be some who believe this division of powers 
between the State and the Federal Governments and the limi- 
tation upon the powers of the latter were destroyed by the War 
between the States; but they are in error. The war was not 
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fought for the destruction of the rights of the States, but for the 
preservation of the Union; and while war measures were taken 
which resulted in depriving the States of their right to deter- 
mine some questions over which dissensions had arisen, result- 
ing in the war, and while the right of States to secede was 
denied by the arbitrament of arms, the other reserved rights of 
the States and limitations upon the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were saved. 

This very doctrine saved the Southern States from negro 
domination and from carpet-bag government after the war was 
over, from the force bill, and from the infamies the recoustruc- 
tionists would have loaded upon us; and it protects us now 
against those who, under the pretense that they are their 
“ brothers’ keepers,” assert that they have the right to govern 
us and would force us to have whites and negroes attend the 
same schools and otherwise mingle on terms of social equality. 

I am unwilling to abandon the fundamental teachings and 
principles of the Democratic Party to help set a precedent that 
will enable the centralizationists to follow with force bills and 
measures interfering with our elections and otherwise meddling 
with domestic affairs. 

I am unwilling to surrender the doctrine that has enabled us 
to maintain white supremacy in the South or to help set a prece- 
dent that may be used against us when we inyoke that doctrine 
in our defense in the future. 

They tell us that because the States have agreed in the Con- 
stitution that it may be amended whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress propose an amendment and three-fourths of 
the States ratify it, the adoption of this amendment would not 
conflict with the doctrine of State rights. An amendment pro- 
viding for a consolidated, centralized government could be 
adopted in the same way, and the rights of the States to goy- 
ern themselves absolutely done away with. It is the Democratie 
doctrine not only that the States have the right of self-govern- 
ment and the powers which this amendment would take away 
from them, but that they should retain them, that they should 
not be surrendered nor abridged. 

They tell us we should vote for the amendment, whether we 
favor it or not, to refer or submit it to the people; that the 
people have a right to amend the Constitution, and that we 
should give them a chance to do so. The same could be said 
in favor of any amendment offered. The Constitution does not 
provide for submitting amendments to the people, but for pro- 
posing them to the legislatures of the several States or to con- 
ventions in the several States for their ratification. It is not 
necessary for Congress to propose in order to give the States the 
opportunity to amend. The Constitution is so worded that a 
Member of Congress in voting for a proposed amendment votes 
not to refer it or submit it to the people, but that he deems it 
necessary and proposes it for ratification. Congress is required 
by the plain language of the Constitution to vote its judgment 
upon the proposition. If two-thirds of the States apply for it, 
Congress shall call a convention for proposing amendments; and 
they may be proposed by Congress or by such a convention 
either to the legislatures of the several States or to conventions 
of the several States composed of members elected by the peo- 
ple to determine whether they will ratify or not. The resolution 
proposing the amendment in this case is so worded as to pro- 
pose to the legislatures, and the people would have no voice in 
the matter except through their members of the legislature. 


National Prohibition Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HONS. HUBERT DENT, JR., 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this amendment, 
first, because it is to be submitted to the legislatures of the 
different States instead of conventions to be selected by the 
people solely to pass upon this question. This is the nearest 
approach to a referendum provided for in our Constitution. 
Second, because it takes from the States through themsélves or 
their localities the right to regulate individual conduct and 
transfers this right to the Federal Government, thereby drag- 
ging the citizen far from home to stand trial before a Federal 
judge and a Federal jury. Third, because it leaves the purpose 
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of manufacture, sale, and transportation to be determined by 
the courts, which will either result in absolute failure or subject 
the citizen to a system of espionage heretofore unheard of. 
Fourth, because it will not only deprive the Government of 
several hundred millions of revenue, but require many millions 
more to provide the machinery and the vast army of employees 
necessary to enforce it. Fifth, because it will permit 36 States to 
require of 12 States the adoption of a policy to which they are 
utterly opposed. Sixth, because it would require a system of 
esplonage directed from Washington which might enter even 
the privacy of every home. Seventh, because it enters upon an 
entirely new era of Constitution amendment, restricting, rather 
than enlarging, individual rights. 

Ithink we may remind ourselves of the significant fact that 
no amendment to our Federal Constitution has ever been 
adopted which tended in any way to abridge individual liberty. 
On the contrary, every amendment that bears any relation to 
individual rights has tended to enlarge rather than contract 
them. In fact, historians agree that but for a tentative under- 
standing that the first 10 amendments would be submitted and 

greed upon, the Constitution would never have been adopted. 
ese amendments, with the exception of the ninth and tenth, 
which are merely declaratory, define the rights of the indi- 
vidual against the tyranny of power in the most positive and 
eoncise form. ‘The first declares for religious II , the free- 
om of speech and of the press, and the right of petition. The 
second guarantees the right to bear arms. The third prevents 
soldiers from being quartered in any man's home except in time 
of war, and then only in a manner previously prescribed by 
law. The fourth secures the people against unreasonable 
senrches and seizures as to their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects. The fifth prevents a prosecution for an infamous crime 
éxcept by indictment by a grand jury, provides that no person 
shall be twice put in jeopardy, or be a witness against himself, 
or be deprived of life, liberty, or property except by due process 
of law. The sixth guarantees to an accused person the right 
to a speedy public trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district where the crime is said to be committed, with the right 
to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for his witnesses, and to be represented by counsel. 
'The seventh guarantees the right of trial by jury, even in civil 
cases, where the amount involved exceeds $20. The eighth pre- 
vents excessive bail and fines, as well as cruel and unusual 
punishments. 'The ninth simply declares that the enumeration 
of rights in the Constitution shall not deny or disparage others 
which are retained by the people. 

I have reviewed these amendments for the purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that if the proposed amendment should be 
adopted our people would enter upon an entirely new program 
in framing our organic law, for, confessedly, the proponents of 
this new era are striving to prevent the citizen from exercising 
the right to indulge in the personal use of any intoxicating 
liquor. There would be no excuse for the amendment if a con- 
siderable portion of our population did not claim the right to 
exercise this privilege if they saw fit. It must, then, be admitted 
that it is proposed that we take a back step and give to the 
Federal Government the right to investigate and punish the con- 
duct of the individual in a respect entirely different from any 
heretofore entered upon by Federal legislation. 

The Federal Constitution is full of prohibitions, but they are 
directed to the State and Federal Governments and not to the 
individual. They say to the State and Federal Governments you 
must not do this and you must not do that, but they do not say 
to the individual citizen you must not do this and you must 
not do that. All through it we find restrictions upon the right 
of the State and Federal Governments to control the conduct of 
the citizen. The genius of the Federal Constitution is the en- 
largement and protection of individual right, and especially is 
this true of the amendments. 

All our laws depend at last for their enforcement upon the 
jury, and anyone who has had the slightest experience knows 
that it is difficult to find a jury drawn from people who are 
opposed to a sumptuary law that will enforce it, There are too 
many dead laws now, and to add to the number would be only 
to run the risk of bringing the law itself as an institution into 
disrepute. 

Prohibition and other sumptuary laws can not be enforced 
under our system until the people from whom the jury is 
drawn are almost unanimous in wishing their enforcement. 
When the people become almost unanimous in wishing the en- 
forcement of prohibition, prohibition becomes unnecessary, for 
there are no longer any people who will patronize a barroom if 
there is one. This is a reductio ad absurdum, I know, but such 


is the propaganda seen to be when examined in the merciless 
light of reason and experience, 

It may not be amiss in this connection to call attention to the 
fact that the 12 largest States in the Union in population are 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Texas, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Georgia, and 
Kentucky, and the population of these 12 States is nearly 
51,000,000—largely more than half the population of the United 
States proper. Of these 12 largest States only one, the Stnte 
of Georgia, is a prohibition State. Local option exists in the 
other 11. It is, then, mamifest that 37 States, with a popula- 
tion considerably less than half the total population of the 
United States proper, could inflict upon 11 local option States, 
with a population of considerably more than half the total 
population of the country, not only a law which these States 
do not desire, but a sumptuary law which must be enforced 
by juries selected from the body of the people of these States 
which are opposed to such legislation, 

Such a proposition, in itself alone, so thoroughly transgresses 
all the fundamental principles of the Democratic Party as to 
call for the defeat of this amendment. It is impossible for me 
to understand how any man trained in the school of democracy 
can so far forget the doctrine of State sovereignty and local 
self-government, as well as antagonism to the centralization 
of power at Washington, as to vote for this amendment. 


Oregon's Forest Reserves. 


$ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 31, 1914. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorn, I submit the following corre- 
spondence just had between the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers' Association and myself, in which I endeavor to show 
why Mr. J. N. Teal, attorney for said association, in his other 
capacity as president of the “Oregon Conservation Commis- 
Sion," so strenuously opposes the conveyance of the forest re- 
serves in trust to the States: 

[West Coast Lumber Manufacturers' Association (Inc.). 


General of- 
fices: 610 Tacoma 38 Tacoma, Wash. Branch office: 509 Ger- 
linger Building, Portland, Oreg. 


Officers: President, W. B. Mackay ; 
vice oS eee J. H. Bloedel ; Vea; T. Babcock; counsel, Joseph 
N. al. Trustees: E. J. Palmer, h British Columbia ; 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash.; R. H. Hambridge, Everett, Wash. ; 

kinn I. I. Wash.; T. II 


m. L4 4 
. Mack, Aberdeen, Wash.; E. L. 
Mackay, Portland, Ores. 5 R. S. 
85. 


M erty, 
Gaudette, South Bend, W. v 
Shaw, Astoria, Oreg.; F. J. Cobbs, 
TACOMA, WASH., December 23, 191). 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
Washington, D. C. 
cC Sin: A short time ago the lumbermen of Ore; 
men 


n entertained 
Oregon congressional delegation at a dinner, at which the lumber- 
presented the conditions of the lumber business with a view to 
"— GÀ Senators and Congressmen in a better position to take care 
of matters affecting the industry which might be — — up at Wash- 
ington. 'The writer made a few remarks at that meeting from the in- 
closed notes, which are sent you with the thought that D may be able 
usiness z EN 

ea 


are anxious to 
Hoping the inclosed may 
Yours, — — 
EST Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

By THORPE BABCOCK, Secretary. 


try. 
of some help to you, we are, 


LA. W. LarrkRTY, third Oregon district; Richard L. Merrick, private 
and s assistant in y Rel cds matters. Washing- 
ton address: 4 House Office Building. Portland address during 
vacations of Congress: 733-736 Pittock Block.] 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., December 31, 1915. 
Mr. THORPE BABCOCK, 


Secretary West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Sm: I was interested to receive to-day your letter of the 234 
instant, inclosing a copy of your very able address at the dinner 
given io the Oregon co onal delegation at the Portland Com- 
mercial Club by your ation shortly after the late election. 

I had no knowledge of such dinner until to-day, and if I was 
not entitled to the courtesy of meine treated as a member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation at that time I see no reason why 
I should be so treated now. 
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However, I wish to thank you for your letter and the information It 


gives me. I see that the letterhead carries the names of the officers 
of your association, among whom is “J. N. Teal, attorney.” 

is is the same J. N. Teal who is attorney for the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co. This is the same J. N. Teal who is part owner of the 
Oregon Daily Journal. This is the same J, N. Teal who is president 
of the Oregon Conservation Commission. 

Now, the last two annual reports of this so-called Oregon Con- 
servation Commission have strongly opposed conveying the forest re- 
serves in trust to the States, on the ground that it would be the first 
step toward 5 the lands into the hands of private lumber manu- 
facturers and exploiters. 

I ask you and all fair-minded people if this was the true motive 
which Mr. Teal had in opposing the conveyance of the forest reserves 
in trust to the States? 

Mr. Teal appears to be the attorney for the private lumber manu- 
facturers and exploiters. Can it be that he is double-crossing you? 
Can it be that while he is being supported in luxury by your hard- 
earned cash he is fighting Ses interests as president of the oregon 
Conservation Commission, from which he receives no salary? yet 
Mr. Teal, out of his unselfish devotion to the public, comes out and 
opposes conveying the forest reserves in trust to the States, because 
it would be the first step toward putting these lands in the hands of 
you men who are paying him yearly as your private attorney—you 
men whom he denominates as “ exploiters.” 

I very much fear that Mr. Teal is faithful to you, the men who have 
him on »- salary. I very much fear that in opposing the convey- 
ance of the forest reserves in trust to the States Mr. Teal is not so 
much concerned in protecting the public against his clients as he is in 
protecting his clients against the public. 

The truth is that the only bill ever offered in Congress to convey the 
forest reserves in trust to the States is my bill, and it was I who orig- 
inated the idea during my first nea in 1910. Mr. Teal and the 
Journal and the Oregonian have opposed it from the start. These papers 
have refused even to tell the people that I have such a bill pense and 
that I am fighting for its passage; but some of these days it will pass, 
nevertheless. < 

Mr. Teal well knows that the lands could never fall into your hands 
or into the hands of other exploiters, because it is expressly provided 
in the bill that the States shall have no power to sell an acre of the 
land for any purpose. It provides that the States may cut only the 
ripe trees from year to pears permitting the young trees to grow up and 
replace those cut, thereby preserving our great national forests forever. 

Should such a bill give Mr. Teal any concern lest the lands should fall 
into the hands of his wicked clients? 

The biil further provides that Congress may even revoke the conyey- 
ance in tiust at any time it so desires. 

h TN such a Jaw look like it was framed in the interests of exploita- 
on 

No, indeed. Mr. Teal well knows that the proposition is in the inter- 
ests of conservation and against the interests of the timber barons and 
private exploiters. He well knows that it would put State owned and 
operated forests into direct competition with you gentlemen, the private 
owners and manufacturers of lumber. That is why he is having his 
string damping Oregon Conservation Commission oppose the proponi: 
tion. In so doing he is In reality faithfully serving you, and he is a 
traitor to Oregon and to the cause of conservation. 

Oregon has 16,000,000 acres of land in the forest reserves, more than 
one-fourth of the State'3 area. This land is held off the tax rolls. This 
land, according to Mr. Teal himself, is worth $400,000,000. Were these 
lands conveyed to the State in trust, allowing the ripe trees to be cut 
each year, the State would make a profit of at least 3 per cent net per 
year, or $12,000,000 from her forest reserves, and that would reduce 
Oregon's taxes just one-half. Besides, the forests would be preserved 
forever, and thousands of citizens of Oregon would be given permanent 
employment. 

Who opposes this law? You do. Mr. Teal is your hired attorney. 
It was Mr. Teal who arranged the banquet of which you re e 
invited all the members of the Oregon delegation except myself. In my 

lace he invited Mr. C. N. McArthur, who will not be a member of the 

regon delegation until March 4 next, and who would never have been 
except for the pernay of Mr. Teal and the paper he partly owns, the 
Oregon Daily Journal. 

The people of Oregon will become acquainted with the true facts in 
due time, notwithstanding the foxy Mr. Teal. Then, I fear your asso- 
ciation will have to meet State competition. 

However, I wish you well and hope that only prosperity will be yours. 


W A. W. LAFFERTY. 


National Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tue HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 22, 1914, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting the sale, etc., of Intoxi- 
eating liquors for beverage purposes. 

Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, when I first listened to the argu- 
ments in favor of prohibition advanced by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Horson] a year and a half ago, I thought him a 
zealous fanatic and a bore on the question. 

A little over a year ago, while my State was suffering the 
agonies of a coal strike, in which 1,000 miners were led, or rather 
misled, by union agitators who insisted on intimidating over 
10,000 fellow workers into submitting to being subjected to 
$10 initiation and $1 per month dues and whatever fines or 
checkups might be imposed upon them, it was here that I wit- 


nessed the overindulgence in liquor and its consequent results, 
and it was here that I was converted to Mr. Hosson’s views on 
the liquor question. 'The purpose of my visit to the coal camps 
of southern Colorado was to get a minute understanding of the 
situation; therefore I was resolved to investigate the causes of 
trouble impartially and fearlessly. I was escorted first by one 
side and then by the other, and listened attentively to every 
cemplaint presented. I soon discovered that if the demon liquor 
could be banished from the coal camps, peace and prosperity 
would again prevail. I then and there came to the conclusion 
that it was my duty to assist in restoring law and order; that 
I would henceforth become a champion of prohibition for the’ 
good of humanity, although I am of German extraction and have 
indulged in beer, and so forth, all my life, having been reared in 
an atmosphere of so-called personal privilege. 

Just as soon as the Union troops appeared on the scene and 
liquor was at once positively prohibited, then anarchy ceased 
and the efficiency of 12,000 miners at work, by reason of en- 
forced prohibition, was increased to from 15 to 25 per cent. 
(See sworn statement of mine operators.) 

The merchants and miners are thankful for the restoration 
of law and order and attending happiness. It was the coal 
Strike, more than any other one argument, that is responsible 
for State-wide prohibition in Colorado, by a large majority at 
the recent election. 

Although I regard the Hobson amendment to the Constitution 
unnecessary to insure national prohibition, I voted for it. To 
my surprise not one of the orators pro or con on this great 
question alluded to House Document No. 935, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, 1913, third session Sixty-second Congress, volume 
88, section 472, which classes spirituous, malted, fremented, or 
other intoxicating liquors of any kind as positively nonmailable. 
The same law, under certain rules prescribed by the Postmaster 
General, permits the mailing of poisonous animals, insects, and 
reptiles, explosives of every kind, gasoline, infernal machines, 
and so forth, but provides: 


Provided, That all spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquors of any kind are hereby declared to be nonmailable, 
and shall not deposited in or carried through the mails. Whoever 
shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery, 
or shall knowingiy cause to be delivered by mail according to the direc- 
tion thereon, or at any place at which it is directed to be delivered by 
the person to whom it is addressed, anything declared by this section 
to be nonmailable, unless in accordance with the rules and regulations 
hereby authorized to be prescribed by the Postmaster General, shall be 
fined not more than $1.000 or Uum, A parcis not more than two years, or 
both; and whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for 
mailing or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail 
according to the direction thereon, or at any place to which it is di- 
rected to be delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, anything 
declared by this section to nonmailable, whether transmitted in 
accordance with the rules and regulations authorized to be prescribed 
by the Postmaster General or not, with the design, intent, or purpose 
to kill or in anywise hurt, harm, or injure another, or damage, deface, 
or otherwise injure the mails or other property, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 


With local option in each State and the extension of the 
parcel-post law controlling liquor transportation to all other 
modes and transportation companies, the question of prohibition 
would speedily, automatically, and effectively be settled by the 
majority votes in the respective States desiring it. 

'To all those who do not agree with me on prohibition I would 
ask if they would restore liquor, with its dire sequences, at the 
Capitol of Washington? Would they install a bar at either 
of our national institutions—the naval and military schools? 

[Excerpt from Washington Post, January 1.] 
HARD TO ENFORCE DRYNESS, 

“Tt takes a State-wide prohibition law to prove that prohibition does 
not prohibit," said George W. Summers, of Charles Town, W. Va., at the 
Willard. The morig of the people of West Virginia doubtless still 
are in favor of prohibition—the State-wide amendment carried by 
93,000—but nevertheless beer and whisky and other intoxicants are 
finding their wey into the State, and those who want them have little 
difficulty in buying them. One of the railroads that crosses the State 
runs every we a special train which has been termed ‘the booze 
special,’ and this train distributes at different stations any quantity 
of beer and whisky ordered by residents of the State. 

“To supply the holiday trade an express company rented a large 
warehouse in several cities and deposited the packages there, the con- 
signees calling for them. A little while ago, on application of the 
antisaloon people, a State court granted an injunction against one of 
the roads and an express company to prohibit the transportation of 
intoxicants, alleging a violation of the Webb law, but a short time 
afterwards a Federal court issued a mandamus requiring the express 
company and the railrcad to accept packages containing liquors for 
transportation. I do not know what will be the outcome of the fight, 
but meantime there is very little trouble for those who want to drink 
to obtain what they desire.” 


What else can you expect, so long as the Federal court is 
allowed to override the will of the people? 

Our Interstate Commerce Commission is as much at fault in 
aiding and abetting the liquor interests as is the Federal court. 
Do not the express tariffs, which are scrutinized and sanctioned 
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by the commission, provide a second-class rate on ale, beer, and 
nonmedicated malt beverages, while holy water (water, not 
otherwise specified) is strictly first class? 

How long will the American people stand for such humbug? 

I might say the renown of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosson] as the fearless and persistent fighter for national pro- 
hibition will, in my opinion, far outlive his heroic deed of sink- 
ing a ship during the Spanish War at the entrance of Santiago 
Harbor. 

In answer to the soulless argument against prohibition on 
account of loss of revenue to the cities, States, and Nation, 
it should not and can not be considered for a moment by any 
self-respecting citizen, be he rich or poor, white or black. Even 
granting this debatable argument to be true, he indeed deserves 
our pity who lives for revenue only. None but a coward would 
sacrifice priceless manhood and womanhood to insatiate greed 
and self-aggrandizement. 


Sale of Liquors to Minors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rure House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 4, 1915. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, to-day I insisted upon having the 
Recorp show me as voting against an act entitled An act to 
prohibit the sale or gift of intoxicating liquors to minors within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States” 
(H. R. 18851). 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] suggested, as the 
Recoxp shows, that I was voting against prohibiting the sale of 
liquor to minors. I then declared I was not doing anything of 
the kind. I was granted unanimous consent to explain in this 
way my position on the subject. 

I now declare that the act voted on to-day was wrongly 
entitled; that it should have been styled “An act to provide for 
and encourage the sale of intoxicating liquor to minors within 
admiralty jurisdiction." 

It is impossible for any man on this floor to be more opposed 
to the sale of the filthy product of the brewers and distillers 
and debauchers of humanity to man, woman, or child than I am, 
But liquor denlers, brewers, and distilers are very anxious 
to sell their stuff to boys and girls and to men and women ; and, 

as a first tip to the wise, I want to call attention to the fact 
that every man on this floor who generally votes against anti- 
liquor statutes was for this act to-day—provided no amendment 
be allowed. That is just a tip. I will come back to it later, but 
remember the adage, “ Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

If I am opposed to the sale of the stuff under ordinary condi- 
tions, I am certainly more opposed to its sale to minors and on 
boats than under most any other conditions. Why am I op- 
posed to its sale on boats, to minors, or to anybody else? The 
crimes of the liquor pirates on excursion boats on the Great 
Lakes out of Chicago and other lake cities are enough to make 
& prohibitionist out of a Member from Milwaukee or any other 
place, it would seem to me. I can not figure it out how à Member 
of this House can oppose prohibition of the liquor traffic within 
the ndmiralty jurisdiction. 

The following from the Chicago Tribune of July 18, 1914, tells 
something of the awful tale of the ravages of this piratical crew 
on the Great Lakes: > 
“ INQUIRY FINDS LAKE Steamers LURE TO YOUNG—LAXITY OF MORALS 

on LOCAL EXCURSION BOATS CHARGED IN REPORT TO SCHOOL BOARD— 

Mixons BUY Drrxgs—Sarety DEVICES Ann Sar TO Ba INADE- 

QUATE—INSUFFICIENT GUARD AGAINST BAD INFLUENCES. 

“A report was submitted to Peter Reinberg, president of the 
board of education, yesterday by W. L. Bodine, superintendent 
of compulsory education, showing up gambling, juvenile drunk- 
enness, and general bad conditions on Lake excursion steamers 
plying between Chicago, Michigan City, South Haven, St. Joe, 
and Benton Harbor and Milwaukee, 

“Mr, Bodine made an investigation from June 29 to July 8 in 
behalf of a subcommittee of the school management committee 
of the board, of which Dean W. T. Sumner is chairman. The 
committee was appointed last year and made an investigation 
late in the season. According to Mr. Bodine, the matter was 
taken up with the steamship companies, and the present inves- 
tigation was made to see if bad conditions had been eliminated. 
His report says they are still bad. 


“Only one boat, the City of South Haven, according to the 
report, made any attempt to police its decks. 


“ PERSONAL SAFETY IMPERILED. 


“Tn the course of his report Mr. Bodine said: 

Reliable investigators, including an expert on personal- 
safety appliances, have been detailed on the work by the bureau 
of compulsory education on all the boats on various occasions 
from June 29 to July 8. 

*''The average excursion boat, especially on days when the 
capacity is taxed, is not adequately equipped for the personal 
safety of all passengers. There are not enough lifeboats or life 
rafts, and the facilities to expedite service, and accessibility 
of life rafts for emergency use require immediate attention and 
improvement. Government inspectors admit that the lifeboat 
and life-raft equipments in the excursion season would not pro- 
vide for over 30 or 40 per cent of passengers on big days, and 
that the life preservers would be the only hope of the excess. 

“* REGULATE OR CLOSE THE BARS. 


„The bars on these excursion boats should be either regu- 
lated or eliminated. Steps should be taken to prevent the sale 
of liquor to minors. Boys only 17 years of age were found 
ürunk, and girls under 16 years were found in the same condi- 
tion in a Fourth of July crush, 

** Women and children are not adequately protected by en- 
forced discipline of boat rowdies. With one exception, the boat 
companies make no appreciable effort to maintain proper con- 
duet on board with special police from the crew. 

*' While the majority of the passengers conduct themselves 
properly, there is a vicious and degenerate minority, including 
a clique of young men who infest the boats looking upon un- 
escorted young girls as legitimate prey. Some women, on the 
other hand, have developed the “excursion” habit to lure sus- 
ceptible youths, 

„Anyone with “the price" can secure a drink or a state- 
room on the average steamer. 

„The upper decks and secluded parts of the boats are the 
spooners’ paradise. Liberties are often taken with intoxicated 
young girls, whose mothers should not have permitted them to 
go on a publie boat unescorted, 

“t GAMBLING DEVICES ON ALL HANDS, 

“The average lake excursion boat is equipped with slot 
machines, wheel and paddle games, and various devices to se- 
cure nickels and dimes. They are merely marine kindergartens 
of gambling, patronized extensively by school children. A sys- 
tem of petty gambling exists, in which a first-grade child with a 
nickel or dime in his hand is permitted to take his first lesson 
if he is big enough to push to the front with his small change. 

* * Open-eyed school girls, as well as boys, are lured to games 
of chance by the enchanting song of the “barkers of ballyhoo." 
The system is a “sure thing”—for the concessionaires. One 
boy who won $5 worth of trade checks “reedemable on the 
boat" was barred from the game on one of the steamers plying 
between Chicago and a Michigan port. 

% NO IMPROVEMENT SHOWN. 


It has been a pleasure for me to cooperate with your 
administration for the protection of children and secure evi- 
dence for public welfare. 'The board of education, some time 
ago, had a subcommittee, of which Dean W. T. Sumner was 
chairman, to take such steps as it deemed best to safeguard the 
interests of Chicago school children who patronize these boats. 

„The committee at that time took the subject up with the 
various managers of the lake steamer lines, but conditions show 
no improvement this year. 

„The question of police jurisdiction beyond the 3-mile limit 
places the remedy in the hands of the companies operating these 
boats. The question of patronage rests with the public. " 

The Chicago Herald of the same date verifies the same news 
item, as follows: 

“ EXCURSION Boats HELD MENACE TO THE YOUNG—PERSONAL SAFETY 
AND MORAL WELFARE ENDANGERED, Says REPORT To BODINE—BOYS 
AND GIRLS DRUNK—GAMBLING FLOURISHES AND LIQUOR LAWS ARE 
IGNORED, SAY INVESTIGATORS, 

“Conditions that are a menace to the personal safety and 
moral welfare of Chicago school children exist on Lake Michigan 
excursion boats, acording to a report submitted yesterday to 
Peter Reinberg, president of the board of education, by W. L. 
Bodine, head of the compulsory education department of the 
board. : 

“ Gambling flourishes openly, he says, and intoxicating liquors 
are sold to minors, without regard for the law. Rowdies are 
permitted to insult women and children, and a clique of young 
men infest the boats, who look upon unescorted girls as legiti- 
mate prey, according to the report. 
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“Mr. Bodine's findings are based upon information gathered 
by a corps of investigators, who rode on the boats plying out of 
Chieago from June 29 until July 8. 

“FINDS GIRLS DRUNK. 

The report says in part: 

Boys only 17 years of age and girls under 16 were found 
drunk during a Fourth of July crush. 

„A vicious and degenerate element travels on some of the 
boats, including a clique of young men who look upon unescorted 
girls as legitimate prey. Some women, on the other hand, have 
developed the “excursion ” habit to lure susceptible youths. 

* ‘Anyone with the price can obtain a drink or a stateroom on 
the average steamer, the only exception being the Zastland, 
which has no staterooms. 

Petty gambling, slot machines, wheel and paddle games, 
and raffies are in full operation on most boats. They are merely 
marine kindergartens of gambling. A system of mean gambling 
exists, in which a second-grade child with a nickel or a dime 
in hand is permitted to take the first lesson if he is big enough 
to toddle to the front with the small change. 


“* Poker games, with money in sight, were among the features | 


on one Fourth of July excursion. 
“4 CHILDREN DRINK BEER. 


„Boys and girls between 15 and 17 years old openly drank | 


beer between Chicago and Michigan City. On the return trip 
two couples, both under 18 years and intoxiented, sat in the 
stern of the boat, the boys sitting on the girls's laps. 

On the dance floor there was no restriction to any kind of 
dancing, and a number of young persons under the influence 
of liquor were on the floor. 

The stateroom patronage on most of the daylight boats 
was brisk, especially on the return trips. 

*' Personal safety of passengers is imperiled by the limited 
supply of lifeboats and life rafts on the average excursion 
boats. Life preservers are available, but many of them are 
stored on deck ceilings beyond the reach of women and children, 
or even men of short stature. The staterooms are, of course, 
supplied with life preservers, but are locked up, except when 
the staterooms are in use. 

„The question of police jurisdiction beyond the three-mile 
limit places the remedy in the hands of the companies manning 
these boats. The question of patronage rests with the public.’ " 

'These reports were published on front pages of the papers 
named. No Billy Sunday was then holding a meeting in Chi- 
cago. The statements show a public revolting against the most 
monumental curse any nation has ever known. 

Juvenile organizations have taken the matter up. Mrs. Joseph 
Tilton Bowen, of Chicago, president of the Juvenile Protective 
Association, wrote the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dowonor] recently as follows: 


As president of the Juvenlle Protective Association I have seen much 
of the evil effects from the sale of liquor to minors in the ex- 


fhen I iel 1i 
em. am {nelosing a repor 
ET tion. We were unable to secure any improvement, so we called 
in the help of the Union League Club, — 
investigation so forcibly before the directors of 
most decided improvement was effected in these boats last summer and 
The inv tion I am sending you was made a year ago last 
summer, 


Read this, and see if you are still proud of having voted 
against the Hobson amendment. It is taken from a report 
from Philadelphia, submitted by Mr. DONOHOE: 


The boat is usually packed to its utmost * ye and has scarcely 
left the wharf until “criers” at the foot of stairs leading to the 
to call out, “ Cheeks for the bar; here you ares Dora; 
get your ch for the bar,” which fs kept up durin e whole trip, 
while waiters, two or three for each „ go about taking orders from 
those who wish the beer brought to on dec! 

The members of these social groups are usually quite young, as is 
the majority of the crowd on these excursions. 0 objection made 
to selling beer in any quantity to minors, and almost every boy is more 
or less intoxicated before the end of the trip. Many s may be seen 
lying on the floor or on benches in a drunken stupor, who will have to 
be aroused and hel by some of thelr companions who are more used 
to the drink to walk home or to the house of some friend, as some of 
them frankly admitted that they would not dare to go home and have 
heir parents see them in such condition. 

Upon investigation concerning the license for boats I found that only 
a Federal license is nece to sell liquor on navigable wa no 
State license being uired unless ue esire to sell at the wha: I 
then sought what Federal regulation there might be for selling liquor 
to minors, and in getting the information from the assistant district 
attorney concerning the case he gave it as his opinion that there is no 
statute making it a misdemeanor or crime to sell liquor to minors, and 
that the only way to reach this case would be by interstate ation. 
Certainly there is urgent need for some legislation to regulate s evil. 


Remember, please, that this limitation of State jurisdiction is 
all folderol not a word of truth in it. Every inch of the 
Great Lakes is a part of one of the American States, except such 


3, | 
| 
as extends over into Canada. Present State laws reach every 
inch of American jurisdiction in the Great Lakes. If a man 
steals a loaf of bread out of your lunch basket 4 miles out of | 
Chicago, there is no trouble about trying him for violating & | 
State law—not at all. But let a white-aproned agent of a | 
dividend-seeking liquor vendor steal your daughter, and the 
infamous grafters charged with enforcing the State law on the | 
Great Lakes will tell you there is no law, and then they are | 
helped to hold their political jobs by the liquor gang and the 
steamboat owners, who get the loot from the liquor business. | 
For my part, the sentiment and the remedy suggested by Mr. | 
Frank E. Herrick, of Wheaton, III. in the following poem is the | 
only one that reaches the proposition: : 


THE PIRATE SHIPS AT BAY. 


We've found the range of the pirate ships 
That have raided the seven seas 
Since the birth of the world 
With their fags unfurled 
Polluting the wholesome breeze! 


Against the cross-bone blazoned ships 
Now let the great guns roar 
And the thunders sweep 
O'er the trackless deep 

Till the black fleet floats no more! 


The pirata crews of the pirate e 
ith the death's-head coat arms 
Are pale with fear 
As when sailors hear 
The ship bell's loud alarms! 
The rum-rigged fleet of pirate ships 
Is ra behind the strand pr 
ere every crime 
Within our time 
Has made its final stand! 


Behind the rights of States these ships 
Lie low where slavery bled 
And e gold. 
er's 
For a refuge vainly fled 
Broadside blast the black-hulled ships 
And let the turret guns 
Shake 
With wrathful roars 
Where the tide of battle runs! 
Woes for the world these pirate ships 
Bear in their hold; 


"Tis a lie rred 4 
t a State or ward 
Can grant them life for gold!) 


To the endl d the 
And the crews to the rejjawed sharks 
the globe be free 
From the r: of the demon barques! N 
There was considerable good cheer at the hearings on the 
bill for which the bill passed to-day was a substitute, and Mr. 
SaBATH, of Illinois, chairman of the committee, did not believe 
the reports already detailed as to the necessity for this measure, 
as the following excerpt from the hearings will show: 
Mr. RoBERTS. I am a new member of this committee and have tried 
mak ‘hl 
2 e — — a poaltion egg page with all the duties and re- 


I have sampled 


wi af tata bot a Belle tne ai d 
, bu eve d b 
see . aded Dy tnis eor tte, and m 
no * 
table, we ought to do what we can to loan = 


proteet the minors, 
Mr. SABATH. If there is anyone who desires to be heard on the 
ything I reserve E 


however, by P 

should be stopped; and if this bill will strengthen the State law, why, 
I have no objection 
vestigate the and see how far it goes and what it aims to do. 


The foregoing statement shows that Mr. SABATH knew there 
were State laws on this subject, and that the sale of liquor to 
minors, if carried on on vessels on the Great Lakes, violated 
the law. The State law continues beyond the 3-mile limit. It 
continues to the State line, and the State line is generally the 
middle of the lake. They have State laws, and only State laws, 
for murder and arson and embezzlement and perjury and all 
other crimes on the Great Lakes, except when you pass over 
into Canada, and there you have the law of the Province. Why 
is it necessary to have a different jurisdiction in this case? 
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You say, for the sake of enforcement. All right; let us see. 
If a Federal law will help, I am for it. I am no stickler for 
State rights. But do not anybody forget that these very men 
claimed when the Hobson amendment was up that to let the 
Federal authoritles take up the enforcement of liquor laws 
would overturn State governments. I say they have not 
changed their minds, for there is no chance of enforcement of 
the law we passed to-day. 

Who will enforce this fake we passed to-day? Read it and 
faint. It says: “The master of the vessel will enforce it.” 
That silly proposition is amazing and beyond explanation. The 
“master” will report the ship owned by the man who pays him 
his salary, and the master will cause the Secretary of Com- 
merce to fine the ship. Any attorney who ever handled a liquor 
case can see how silly this bill is, and any individual able to 
keep out of an institution for the feeble-minded can understand 
why it was not to be amended in the slightest particular. I 
give here the law of Illinois and this fake in parallel col- 
umns. Remember, they say they can not enforce the Illinois 
law. How will the Secretary of Commerce, who has not a single 
enforcing officer at his command, enforce this weak subterfuge? 


He has no right to arrest if he had officers. 


ILLINOIS LAW. 
Whoever, by himself, or his agent 
3 

ca uor to mnm o 
e Sitten order of his 


parent, guardian, or family phy: 


THE FAKE WE PASSED. 
Whoever shall sell, Rives or dis- 
mse in any manner intoxicating 
quors of any kind as a bevera, 

to any person under the age of 21 

years, within the admira and 

maritime jurisdiction of the United 

States, shall be ed in any sum 

not exceeding $500 for each offense. 

The master of every vessel is di- 

rected to enforce this prohibition, 

and in case any violation of this 
act is permitted or is committed 
upon any vessel by any officer or 
employee of said vessel then said 

ll be fined in any sum 

g $500, the amount of 

the fine to be determined by the 

Secretary of Commerce in the same 

manner that other fines for vio- 

lation of the navigation and in- 
tion laws are now determined 
under section 5294 of the Revised 

Statutes of the United States, 


The committee report contains this statement: 


laws require a license from every county through which a boat 
runs or else jails the man for selling liquor without a license. 
The effect is that all boats selling liquor are “ blind pigs,” or, 
legally speaking, are public nuisances. Of course, our prohibi- 
tion amendment goes into effect on January 1, 1916. Our State 
law is emphatic and to the point. Our sheriffs go on board the 
boats and confiscate the liquors and put the officers of the vessel 
in jail. Do you suppose we want to substitute for that a Fed- 
eral act which places the enforcement in the hands of the 
master of the vessel and provides as the sole remedy a lien on 
the vessel? 

Here is the law in the State of Washington: 

Every person who shall sell or give, or permit to be sold or given, 
to any person under the age of 21 years any intoxicating liquor, cigar, 
cigarette, Parscte paper or wra r, or tobacco in any form shall be 
guilty of a gross demeanor. {Pierce's Code, title 135, sec. 385.) 

ue penalty is not exceeding $1,000 fine or one year in jail, 
or : 

Then, another section provides: 


Any person under the age of 21 years who shall purchase, or shall 
have in his or her possession, any intoxicating liquor, cigar, cigarette, 


cigarette paper or wrapper, or tobacco in any form shall be guilty of a 
sdemeanor. 


Then I offered an amendment to this act to increase the 
maximum penalty to $1,000 and to permit imprisonment as well 
for not more than a year, if so ordered by the court, on which 
& subsequent amendment would have conferred jurisdiction, 
Of course under my amendment imprisonment would not be 
required and the term could be less than a year. But my 
amendment was voted down on roll call by a tremendous vote. 
Many who voted against it would gladly have changed their 
votes when they understood the nature of the amendment. 

Not only Illinois and Washington have laws on this subject, 
but Wisconsin and Ohio and Michigan and Pennsylvania all 
provide heavy penalties. If this proposed act is to be sub- 
stituted for the laws of these States on the Great Lakes on this 
subject, a great mistake will be made. 


EFFECT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On excursion boats in the Potomac River for about 5 miles, 
till after they get beyond the District line, this act being the 
latest enactment would ordinarily be substituted for the present 
Jones-Works law, which is the present legislation in the Dis- 


Nearly every State in the Union has laws against the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to minors, but they have no jurisdiction over these 
vessels, and therefore are helpless to prevent this practice. At the 
present time there is no law on the statute books prohibiting the sale 
of liquors to minors within the admiralty or maritime jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

That statement is entirely erroneous. It is true that the laws 
of all the States prohibit the sale of liquor to minors and provide 
a jail sentence for violation, but it is not true that such laws 

o not apply to waters within the State or in the ocean out 

the 3-mile line. The 3-mile line applies only to ocean borders, 
for the State line goes out tbat far. On the Great Lakes the 
State area goes to the middle of the lake. 

The State law is final in those waters on all such matters 
till Congress acts. But the right to divest the States of all 
jurisdiction lies with Congress on account of the admiralty 
grant of jurisdiction in the Constitution. I understand that the 
constitutional provision which protects a person from being 
placed twice in jeopardy would give to the admiralty court 
exclusive and sole jurisdiction over sales to minors within its 
jurisdiction if this act should become law. The case of double 
penalty for the same offense in violating a city ordinance and 
a State law by the same act is not parallel, for the city gets 
its power to pass its ordinance from a charter by the State, 
while the State loses all power and jurisdiction when the ad- 
miralty power of the Federal Government is asserted. I can 
not cite authorities, as I would like, for I am preparing this 
extension in the Recorp on the spur of the moment, but I will 
call attention to one or two authorities. 

Congress may hr alllaws which are necessary for giving the most 
complete effect of the exercise of the admiralty and maritime j ic- 
tion granted to the Government of the Union; but the general juris- 
diction over the place, subject to this grant, adheres to the territory, 
as a portion of territory not yet given away, and the residu powers 
of legislation still remain in the State. United States v. vans, 
8 Wheat. 326; 4 L. ed., 404.) 

Where the admiralty courts of the United States have jurisdiction 
over the subject matter their jurisdiction is exclusive. (Hio Grande v. 
Rawson, 42 Ala., 133.) 

The State laws of the State of Washington now prohibit sale 
of liquor to minors, and we can prosecute and place in jail any 
person who sells liquor to a minor in any part of the State, 
whether on Puget Sound, on the rivers, or within the 3-mile 
Jimit on the ocean. We can jail any such person, and we are 
able to enforce the law, and we do enforce it. 

In fact, we have total prohibition in effect on the waters of 
our State now, and have had for a long time, because the State 


frict as to sales to minors. 'This act would be a very poor and 
inadequate substitute. The Jones-Works law is so worded and 
the regulations are so grouped and combined that probably it 
would stand up in lieu of this fake statute we voted on to-day. 


LET US ANALYZE THIS BILL, 
In analyzing the provisions of the bill which I to-day went on 


record against, I direct attention to the substitution of a second 
bill after the hearing on the bill which the gentleman from 


Idaho [Mr. SwxrrH] introduced. 


THE ORIGINAL ENFORCING PROVISION. 


The master of every vessel is di- 
rected to enforce this prohibition, 
and to this end to keep posted 
notices of on, and for 
failure to execute this direction he 
Shall be liable to the suspension 
or revocation of his license in the 
manner prescribed for the suspen- 


THE FINAL ENFORCING PROVISION, 

The master of every vessel is dl- 
rected to enforce this prohibition, 
and in case any violation of this 
act is permitted or is committed 
upon any vessel by any officer or 
employee of said vessel, then said 
vessel shal] be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $500, the amount of 


sion and revocation of licenses by 
Title LII of the Revised Statutes 
and acts amendatory thereto, 


the fine to be determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the same 
manner that other fines for viola- 
tion of the navigation and inspec- 
tion laws are now determined un- 
der section 5294 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

It was just too bad to leave that penalty in the bill. As it 
stands, the master is to report his own vessel and get his own 
boss fined. Is not that preposterous? 

Then observe also that the prohibition is against selling intoxi- 
cating liquor “as a beverage" on a boat to a minor. A 15-year- 
old girl may come up to the bar and say she is sick and wants a 
flask of whisky, and the barkeeper will say, “Are you sure 
enough sick?" and she will say, “ You bet I am,” and then the 
1 of the vessel will not report his vessel and get his boss 
fin 

Of course, if a man who is 30 years old has a 17-year-old girl 
for „ he can buy beer and whisky and share with 
the F 

If he is reported by the master of the vessel to Mr. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield can fine him; but he 
will say, *My dear Mr. Redfield, I am flat broke; I have no 
money whatsoever." In such case the Secretary can not detain 
him. He owes the fine and he will owe it for a long time. 
There is something in the act about how the Secretary is to 
determine the amount of the fine, but not a word about how 
he will collect it, except when it becomes a lien on the vessel 
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which is owned by the boss of the master who is to enforce 
the law. 

No wonder the wets are satisfied with this law, provided it 
is not amended. Oh, I hate a fake. Yes; I was against this 
bill, and was practically alone, as the record shows. 

WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT 1T? 

I beg every prohibitionist and hater of the abominable liquor 
traffic to get to work on the Senators, and see to it that Sen- 
ators JONES, Kenyon, SHEPPARD, and others make a good pro- 
hibitory law out of this faking thing. Let it prohibit totally 
the sale of liquor to anybody in the admiralty jurisdiction. 
Why permit floating saloons, whisky joints, brothels? Let us 
put this branch of the rotten business out of existence. The 
act ought then to be extended to include the islands and 
Alaska. These wets say they opposed the Hobson amendment 
because it conflicted with State rights. There is no State rights 
in Alaska or the Philippines. 


Manufacture of Munitions of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER, 


OF OHIO, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 5, 1915. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, one of the principal causes of 
war and of preparation for war is the private interest of the 
sellers of war munitions. The Steel Trust, the Powder Trust, 
the Shipbuilding Trust, and all the hundreds of persons, firms, 
and corporations engaged in selling munitions of war, ammuni- 
tion, armor plate, and supplies of all kinds to the Army and 
Navy are interested in the continuance of war preparations, for 
the very simple reason that the success of their business de- 
pends upon continued and large preparations for war—the 
larger the better. 

It would be bad enough if these private interests which are 
now engaged in furnishing all kinds of war supplies to the Gov- 
ernment were doing so at reasonable prices. If this were the 
case, the only question to be considered would be whether it is 
advisable to leave in the hands of private corporations Govern- 
ment work of this character, with the inevitable tendency which 
they would have to maintain lobbies and seek to influence public 
opinion in favor of large expenditures for military preparation, 
in order to increase their own profits. But when, in addition 
to this, it is found that these firms are continually charging the 
Government exorbitant rates, the reasons for having the Gov- 
ernment manufacture materials and equipment for war are 
increased. : 

In his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, a 
year ago, Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, discussin, 
thís question, said: : 

The time has come when the department should be freed from exces- 
sive prices charged by private manufacturers of armor plate, guns and 
gun forgings, powder, to oes, and other supplies and munitions. 
Most of these necessaries for the Navy are made X a very few manu- 
facturers, and the prices charged are so much too high that I earnestl 
recommend that appropriations be made for an armor-plate factory an 
an increase in the gun factory, the powder factory, and the torpedo 
works. The ability to make part of powder used has effected some 
reduction, but the department is forced to buy too large a quantity 
from the Powder Trust at an exorbitant price. It has been demon- 
strated that the department can save money making its powder, guns, 
and torpedoes. It is not open to doubt that it can save larger sums 
when it can make its own armor plate and gun forgings. 

In the same report, discussing the advisability of a Govern- 
ment armor-plate factory, the Secretary of the Navy pointed 
out that the Government is at the present time at the mercy of 
three concerns—the Carnegie Steel Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
nnd the Midvale Steel Co. 

It is evident— 

Said the Secretary at that time— 
that without an armor plant of its own the Government in time of war 
or impending war would be entirely at the mercy of these three manu- 
facturers and obliged to pay practically whatever price they asked. His- 
tory does not warrant an assumption— 

He goes on to say— 


that the patriotism of these companies would prove superior to their 
desire for profi inasmuch as during the time that war with S 

was imminent, these companies refused to accept the price by 
Congress after investigation as a just rate and declined to manufacture 
any armor until the got their own price of $100 a ton more than that 
which Congress ha etermined on. In this connection it is well to 
note that the love of country possessed by these companies did not pre- 
vent them from furnishing armor to R „as reported to Congress, 


1894, at $249 a ton, while they were charging the United States $616.14 
a ton re purchases under the contract of March, 1893, nor did it 
hinder them from furnishing armor to Italy, in 1911, at $395.03 a ton 
while they were charging their own Government $420 a ton, and that 
even at the present day, according to information that seems reliable, 
they are furnishing the armor for the Haruna, now being built by the 
Kawasaki Co., at Kobe, for Japan, at $406.35 a ton, as against the price, 
ranging from $504 to $440 a ton, which they are now charging us for 
the armor of battleship No. 39. 

"This report was written in 1913. 'The Secretary was thea 
commenting upon the interesting fact that these three suppos- 
edly competing steel-manufacturing firms were in the habit of 
submitting identical bids, “seldom varying over a few dollars, 
and in many instances being identical to a cent," on Government 
armor-plate contracts. 

In his annual report for the fiscal year ending 1914, just sub- 
mitted to the President, Secretary Daniels has reviewed his 
efforts to secure a Government-owned armor-plate factory, and 
says he is convinced that enormous sums could be saved to the 
taxpayers by the erection of a Government plant. 


It became eyen plainer than last year— 


He says— 
that the Government is at the mercy of the three manufacturers of 
armor plate, whose policy is to make the Government m rices much 
beyond a fair profit, The three companies make affidavits that they are 
in no combination and have no agreement affecting prices, as they are 
required by law to do. This does not, however, prevent their availing 
themselves of a mental telepathy which works against the Government 
and denies real competition in the bidding. 

Secretary Daniels estimates that the Government would save 
between a million and three million dollars annually, dependiug 
on the size of the plant, if it should manufacture its own armor 
plate. 

Taking the highest estimate which has been submitted to me by the 
experts of the Bureau of Ordnance— : 

He says— 
as the probable total cost price of Government-made armor, tbe Gov- 
ernment can achieve a sa sby the e on of a 10,000-ton-a-year 
pans of $1,061,360 per annum, er deducting 4 per cent as interest on 

e mo used in erection and installation of — nt, and ä 


as 

ssible for Congress to justify t sal t a Gov- 
ése DREE Mo how Jt cer ensevr Doe Charge tha Wil ATI 
be br tu t the same mysterious providence which saved this 
profitable business to the steel companies three times in the past, even 
after money for a Government plant had actually been appropriated, Is 
not still at work exercising its beneficent protection over these lusty 
specimens of infant ind es. 

(Proof on pp. 40 and 41, Annual Report Secretary of the 
Navy, 1913.) 

What is true of armor plate is practically true of all kinds of 
war munitions, both for the Army and Navy. In his last annual 
report, submitted two or three weeks ago, the Secretary of the 
Navy makes the flat assertion (p. 9): 


Contrary to ular idea, the Navy ent in what it manufac- 
tures does so, fron 


of powder, cheaper than the same can be purchased. This is particu- 
ar y on of the mon ore ede md e E —.— — Ard 
of gaso. a apes. ac supplies, e es for dreadnau shra 
nel, clo or marines and PA — accouterments, and T multitu: 
of other cles required for the fleet and shore stations. 

The Secretary's report shows that as a result of the enlarge- 
ment of the Government powder factory large savings have been 
made (Annual Report Secretary of the Navy, 1914, p. 10) : 

Before the Government began to manufacture smokeless powder— 

Says the Secretary— 1 
it mM 80 cents a pound for it. Government competition, coupled with 
better methods, have bro t down the price at which the department 


wder to 53 cents. The department is now manufac- 
ead at a cost of 


Another specific instance of the elimination of private profits, 
or partial elimination, by Government operation is in the case 
of the manufacture of torpedoes. 

In the two years that the present torpedo works have been in full 
operation at Newport, R. I.— 


Says the Secretary, on page 10 of his last annual report— 


as been 

oes, if bought at the only private to o plant 

cost $5,000. The enlargement of the torpedo 

works will not een cause the Navy rtment to manufacture 
— 7 make a large proportion of the number 

g better prices from manufacturers. 
is true of all other munitions of war. Ability to make them secures 
reduction in > 


In other words, the private manufacturers of war supplies 
are playing a hold-up game. Having a monopoly of the busi- 


in | ness, they are patriotically gouging Uncle Sam to the limit. And 
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experience lias shown that the gouging stops in direct ratio to 
the ability of the Government to undertake the work itself. 
When it does all the work, all of the gouging is eliminated, and 
not before. 

The Secretary of the Navy sums up the two reasons why we 
should haye Government manufacture of war munitions: 


be able to manufacture munitions of war; that polic 
prevent effective agitation or organization for big preparations for 
war conducted by those who make profit by the manufacture of war 
supplies. It has been suspected— 


Goes on the report — 


What is true of the manufacture of naval supplies is equally 
true of the Army supplies. Congressman CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
of Illinois, in a speech in the House of Representatives, gives 
some surprising figures as to the comparative cost to the Gov- 
ernment of private and Government manufacture. I quote at 
this time one illustration from the very exhaustive speech which 
he made on this ubject in the House on June 2, 1914 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 10508): 

In a brief table of comparisons he there shows that on an 
order of $1,900,004 worth of field-artillery ammunition given 
to the Frankford Government Arsenal, at Philadelphia, instead 
of outside manufacturers, the Government saved $979,840, or 
& saying, in round numbers, of $1,000,000 on a $2,000,000 con- 
tract. Another of his tables shows that on an order of $800,120 
worth of artillery ammunition now under manufacture by the 
private manufacturers the Government is losing $312,214, based 
on what it would cost to have duplicated the order in the 
Government arsenals. In other words, practically one-half of 
the entire amount of the order could have been saved had this 
work been done in the Government arsenals. These figures are 
based on compilations made by Col. George Montgomery, com- 
mandant of the Frankford Arsenal, and they include 15 per cent 
to cover administration, depreciation, insurance, and interest 
on money invested, 

Is it any wonder that the armament and ammunition and 
powder gentlemen want big war preparations? And is it any 
wonder that we have wars in consequence? 

In passing, it may be said, too, that Government manufacture, 
as compared with private manufacture, means an 8-hour work- 
day for the men in Government employment, compared with 9 
and 10 hours a day under private operation. The Government's 
workmen get 15 days annual leave of absence, 7 national holi- 
days, and 13 Saturday afternoons in summer, during which 
they receive pay. And yet the Government manufacturing cost, 
including 15 per cent for overhead charges, is from 20 to 60 
per cent below the prices of the Ammunition Trust. 

Pages of illustrations of this character could be compiled, 
but these will suffice for the present. 

Some means should be adopted to eliminate private profit in 
war preparation. We do not want private manufacturers to 
be making enormous profits and goading us on to more and 
more armament, nor do we want the Powder Trust, the Steel 
Trust, and the Ammunition Trust manufacturing war materials 
and selling them at a profit to foreign Governments with the 
possibility that they will be used for aggression against our 
own people. I believe that H. R. 20147, introduced by me, will 
do much to overcome this evil. 

We should not tolerate the possibility of our private 
manufacturers of war munitions to export the instruments 
of war to be used against our own people because of the 
sacred profits. For these reasons the bill prohibits exports 
absolutely. If this bill should be enacted into law, the makers 
of war munitions would be effectually restrained. Their busi- 
ness would not be prohibited; but unless they could get big con- 
tracts from our own or some foreign Government they could 
not exist. The demand for guns and ammunition from Mr. 
Rockefeller’s private army in Colorado or the Copper Baron’s 
private army in Michigan or the Coal Trust’s private army in 
West Virginia would not be sufficient to justify the continuance 
of their plants, and they would cease to exist, and with them 
one potent cause of war. 

The bill which I shall incorporate herein as a part of my 
remarks seeks to remedy some of the evils pointed out. It 


——— —————— M M —— M — ——— — —— — 


does not pretend to be a complete remedy for the war malady; 
it simply seeks to remove one of the main causes of wars—the 
piyesa interest of those who benefit by war and war prepa- 
ration. 


On a program such as this everybody, whether he is in favor 
of disarmament, increased armament, or maintaining the present 
armament, can find a common ground. Whether he believes in 
large or small armies, large or small navies, does not affect the 
proposal that whatever armament, ammunition, and military 
supplies may be needed should be manufactured by the Govern- 
ment. The proposition to eliminate private interest in war and 
preparation for war by providing Government facilities for pro- 
ducing and manufacturing military and naval equipment, by 
prohibiting the export of privately made munitions of war, and 
by reservation to the Government of coal and fuel oil in the 
public lands is one which will, in some measure at least, do 
away with one of the causes for war. It is a measure in the 
interest of peace, and all people really interested in securing 
Peace ought to support it. 

I here insert a copy of House bill 20147: 


A bill (H. R. 20147) to eliminate private interest in war and 
tion for war by providing Government facilities for producin 
5 itary and naval equipment, by prohibiting the ex- 
port of privately made munitions of war, and by reservation to the 

overnment of coal and fuel oil in the public lands. 


Be it enacted, eto., That after July 1, 1920, all armament, equipment, 
and supplies used exclusively by the Government for military purposes 
shall, so far as practicable, be manufactured by the War Department, 
and the Secretary of War is hereby empowered, authorized, and di- 
rected to immediately begin to provide facilities for such Government 
manufacture. 

That after July 1, 1920, all war vessels and auxiliaries, armor plate, 
and all other armament, equipment, and supplies used eaclusivery by 
the Government for naval purposes shall, so far as practicable, be 
manufactured by the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the Navy 
is hereby empowered, authorized, and directed to immediately begin to 
provide facilities for such Government manufacture. 

Sec. 2, That on and after July 1, 1920, it shall be unlawful for an 
person, firm, partnership, or corporation to export or contract to e r 
any arms, ammunition, artillery, vessels of war, armor plate, torpedoes, 
or any other thing designed to be used for military or naval Det 
i es violating this section shall be fined not more than $100,000 
and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms, ammunition, 
artillery, explosives, or other supplies the exportation of which are at- 
tempted in violation of thís section shall be forfeited to the use of the 
United States, and one-half the appraised value thereof shall be paid by 
the United States to the informer. 

Src. 3. That so much of the coal and fuel oll contained in any of the 
public lands of the United States as in the judgment of the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy may be necessary to insure an 
adequate supply of such materials for future military and naval pur- 
poses shall reserved by the Secretary of the Interior, upon request 
of the Secretary of War and the tary of the Navy, for the use of 
the Army and Navy; and the designation and reservation of suitable 
lands by the Secretary of the Interior shall be made as soon as practi- 
cable and in any event within one year after the passage of this act. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby empowered, authorized, and 
directed to carry on the operations of mining, 5 and storin 
coal, and drilling for, piping, refining, transporting, and storing fue 
oil from the lands so ‘reserved as provided in this act for military and 
naval purposes. 

Sec. 4. That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, said sum to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended, for the purpose of beginning the construction and operation 
of the Government works provided for in this act, and the said Secre- 
taries of War and Navy are directed to report to Congress at the 
earliest practicable date what total 1 will, in their judg- 
ment, be necessary to comply fully with the provisions of this act. 
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Industrial Alcohol. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. A. FALCONER, ~ 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 6, 1915. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, the placing of the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol on a practical economic basis is a 
matter of world interest. The several discussions on the subject 
in the House demonstrate its importance. 

The amendment in the Underwood tariff bill presumed to 
make possible the manufacture in small, farm stills, but it does 
not meet the problem; a small appropriation is necessary. 
Local, State, and National grange organizations are persistent 
in demanding the advantages to be derived from proper legis- 
lation. 
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Extract from the report of the committee on resolutions of 
the Forty-eighth Annual Session of the National Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, Wilmington, Del., November 11 to 20, 1914: 

[From the printed proceedings of the National Grange.] 


RESOLUTIONS—“ ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION AND “ DENATURED 
ALCOHOL,” 


The speech of the Hon. J. A. FALCONER relating to denatured alcohol 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, in pamphlet form, introduced by 
Brother C. B. Kegley and referred to your committ were gone over 
carefully and in accordance with Brother Kegley's motion. 

Recommendation No. 3. We recommend that a ret fl of same be se- 
cured by all subordinate granges, to be read and studied carefully. 

Recommendation 3 adopted, 

Away on the other side of the earth, Russia, a nation in the 
throes of war, does not abandon its internal economic interests. 
I read the following: 

OFFERS PRIZES FOR NEW METHODS OF UTILIZING INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, 
[Correspondence of the Associated Press.] 
PETROGRAD, December 18. 


The Russian Government announces that it has set aside a con- 
siderable sum of money for the purpose of organizing an international 
competition for the discovery of new technical methods of utilizing 
industrial alcohol. 

Prizes amounting to over $50,000 will be awarded. 


The people of this Republic are not willing to concede that 
Russia is more considerate of her people than are we, nor that 
the Russian Government is more of a people's Government than 
ours. In the face of the accumulating evidence of the great im- 
portance of industrial alcohol, will this Congress turn a deaf 
ear to the farmers' request for a small appropriation to demon- 
strate the practical value of farm denatured-alcohol distilling 
under the new denatured-alcohol law? Congress should, with- 
out delay, make this appropriation and establish the industrial 
alcohol commission provided for in the Falconer bill H. R. 
18479. When this is done, not only will industrial-alcohol de- 
velopment be speeded on its way in this country, but American 
_ inventors and scientists may then win some of the prizes of the 
international competition now being organized by the Russian 
Government. 


Have We To-day a Government of the People, for the People, 
and by the People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 7, 1915. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, “a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.". No simpler definition was 
ever given of our Government than that from the lips of the 
immortal Lincoln, and none has been more quoted by Americans 
of all party affiliations and all respectable. political opinions. 
You gentlemen on that side of the House are as fond of quoting 
.this sentiment of the great emancipator as are we on this side, 
and I think you believe in it in the abstract as sincerely as we 
do. We also all believe in government by majorities, and we fol- 
low that law in this House, except when revolution charges the 
atmosphere and there is an opportunity to form alliances to 
defeat the majority. 

Four years ago we had such a revolution in this House, and 
there followed a new policy, fathered by that new majority, 
of electing committees by the House instead of permitting the 
Speaker to perform that service for the House as its chief 
servant. We are now operating under that new policy, and our 
honored Speaker has become the moderator over our delibera- 
tions instead of the great majority leader, for which he is so 
well qualified, as was demonstrated by his tact and courage 
and generalship when he led the minority and by àn alliance 
with the insurgents on this side took command in the most 
successful revolution we have ever had in the House. "That 
revolution was in the name of greater individual liberty and 
responsibility for the Representatives, and the overthrow of 
bossism and C:esarism in the organization of the House. There 
were then sounded many eulogies on the new system of govern- 
ment of the House, and there are stil] some—not many, but 
some—Members of the majority who still defend it as a great 
reform, but we have had manifestations here, even on the 
majority side, of dissatisfaction and complaint that the indi- 
vidual freedom and responsibility for the Representative has 
not come into full realization; that caucus rule has suppressed 
that individualism even more than did the power of the Speaker 


And the Committee on Rules in the oldér days of “ Cannon- 
sm." 
I propose to discuss one phase of this new control. I am not 
opposed to caucus rule on political questions, and I have no 
criticism of the plan of the majority party in settling its po- 
litical policies in caucus. I would do the same. But the cau- 
cus is supposed to represent the majority of the party, and the 
majority of Democrats ought to be able to declare the party 
policy to be followed in legislation. It may be that it does, 
for I have no means of knowing how you vote in caucus, except 
from the complaints I hear from those who have not been able 
to control, and I have heard complaints from so many Demo- 
erats of caucus rule and presidential dictation that I have 
wondered where the caucus votes came from that controlled. 

This is a great country, with nearly 100,000,000 people, and 
they have 435 Representatives on this floor to transact their 
business. You of the majority have 290 of these Representa- 
tives, while we of the opposition—Republicans, Progressive 
Republicans, and Progressives—have only one-half that num- 
ber. The Democrats on this floor come from every part of 
the Union more generally than ever before, Only the States of 
Vermont, Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Oregon, and Washington are without Democratic 
Representatives here. So the legislation of this House, by the 
Democratie majority, ought to fairly represent the whole coun- 
try. Does it? 

The Census Office, in its last abstract of the population, di- 
vides the country into three grand divisions—the North, the 
South, and the West. The North includes New England, the 
North Atlantie, the East North Central, and the West North 
Central divisions extending from Maine and New Jersey to the 
Rocky Mountains, taking in 21 States. 'The South includes the 
South Atlantie, East South Central, and West South Central 
divisions, with 16 States. 'The West includes the Mountain 
and Pacific divisions, with 11 States. The 21 States here given 
as North had, in 1910, 55,757,115 population, with 32,669,705 
given as urban and 23,087,410 as rural (the rural population 
being that outside of cities of 2,500). The 16 States given as 
South, including all the old Southern States and Oklahoma, 
had 29,389,830 population, divided as 6,623,888 urban and 
22,765,492 as rural. The 11 Western States had 6,825,821 popu- 
lation, divided into 3,829,840 urban and 3,495,981 rural. This 
grouping and these figures are those of the Census Office—not 
mine. 

From them it will be seen that the North had nearly 
10,000,000 more urban than rural population, the South more 
than three times as much rural population as urban, and the 
West 166,000 more rural than urban. In the South the rural 
population still dominates in the proportion it did in the whole 
country 50 years ago. The North and the West have changed 
in the character of population. I do not complain of the con- 
dition in either section of the country. 'The dominance of the 
rural may be a good thing in the South, and it might be 
better if it also dominated in the North, but it does not. We 
must deal with conditions as they are, not as we would have 
them. We are here to represent the people, whether they live 
in town or country, whether they are in the shops or on the 
farms. "This obligation ought to rest on Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. But does it? You have 290 Members here, and 
from these three grand divisions of the country I have named 
there are 154 Democrats from the North, 125 from the South, 
and 11 from the West. You have adopted the policy and the 
rule of electing the committees of this House, and how have 
you done it? 

The Democrats from the South are not in the majority, but 
they control and dominate the legislative machinery of the 
House. 'They have the chairmanships of all the great commit- 
tees with the exception of those on Appropriations and Invalid 
Pensions. The able gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and 
the old war veteran, Gen. SHERWOOD, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. I might add that my friend and 
colleague, Dr. Foster, is chairman of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 'The Committee on Appropriations prepares the 
appropriation bills to meet the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, without which it must stop, and it has done its work 
well, but no man in the House has more often warned us of the 
extravagance of the majority of the House in spending the 
peoples' money than the gentleman from New York. 

The .other great committees which report appropriations, 
which might be called desirable rather than necessary, have 
southern men for chairmen. They have the chairmanships of 
the Committees on Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Rivers and 


Harbors, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Office and Post 
Roads, and Indian Affairs, which handle appropriation bills, and 


they have the chairmanships of the Committees on Ways and 
Means; Banking and Currency; Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures; District of Columbia; Census; Claims; Education; Im- 
migration and Naturalization; Patents; Public Lands; Insular 
Affairs; Public Buildings and Grounds; Judiciary; Revision of 
the Laws; Territories; Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 
Rules. Southern men are chairmen of 35 of the 58 committees 
of this House, and they are the most important committees in 
preparing the legislation and controlling the machinery of the 
House. How did they get them under this rule of electing com- 
mittees and by the votes of the majority in the Democratic 
caucus? 

The North has the Speaker, but he is not a czar, not even a 
member of the board of directors who control the business of 
the House. The South, with considerably less than a majority 
in the Democratic caucus, managed to pick most of the plums. 
They are able, experienced, and honorable gentlemen, but they 
do not represent the majority of the majority under this new 
order of selecting committees, and they represent less than one- 
third of the whole population. With the exception of the genial 
and able majority leader, they represent the rural population 
of the country. Mr. Unperwoop represents a great industrial 
city, but I had to get a gazetteer to locate the homes of the 
other great Demoeratie leaders from the South who sit at the 
head of the great committees of the House. 

So you gentlemen of the South have come back into your 
father's house with more power than you ever had, not only to 
direct the House but to control the majority of the House with a 
minority membership of that majority. You also have control 
in the Senate, with southern men sitting at the head of all the 
great committees, except those on Military Affairs, Pensions, 
Publie Lands, Indian Affairs, Interstate Commerce, and Terri- 
tories. You also have a southern man for President, elected 
from New Jersey, it is true, but with all the ideals of the South 
and the lack of experience and interest, I sometimes feel, with 
the teeming urban population of the North. In his Cabinet 
are four southern men, in control of the Treasury Department, 
the Navy Department, the Department of Justice, and the Post 
Office Department. Then we may add Mr. Bryan as another 
member of the Cabinet who is distinctly rural in all his tastes 
and understandings. 

Your party still looks to the old ideas of legislating for the 
people who live in the country, and yet you were perfectly will- 
ing to sacrifice the farmers of the North and West by striking 
down the tariff on all their products. You were willing to try 
to reduce the cost of living for our northern cities by taking it 
out of the northern farmers. 

You have, however, shown great interest in the work and con- 
dition of the farmers of the South and Southwest. With the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture in the House from 
South Carolina and that in the Senate from Oklahoma, it is 
perhaps natural that there should be more attention given to 
the crying needs of the farmers of the southern section than to 
those of the North in the Agricultural appropriation bill, and 
that we should now be appropriating millions of dollars to de- 
stroy the boll weevil, the cigarette beetle, the prairie dog, and 
the snapping turtle—some one suggested in the Senate. We had 
a filibuster here because the bill for rural credit banking had not 
been put on the program. Here we have been for months talk- 
ing about how we can help the farmers of the country, when 
the estimates of population by the Census Office indicate that 
49 per cent of the American people live in cities of more than 
2,500 and 40 per cent live in cities of more than 8,000. 

My own city of Chicago has a larger population than that of 
any State in the South, except Texas. New York has more 
people than have a half dozen States in the South, and there are 
more people living in cities of more than 100,000 than can be 
found in all the States of this ruling section of the country. 
And yet the policy of the Democratic Party here has been to 
legislate for the rural population and against the people who 
live and work in cities and help to maintain this Government. 
You have gone on tlre theory that the man who has his home in 
the city is living off the farmers, that there is no legitimate 
trade except from the tail gate of a farmer's wagon, and that 
the man who seeks any other safety for his money than an old 
stocking is trying to corner the money of the people. You are 
anxious to improve the condition of the farmers, but you leave 
the men in the shops to take care of themselves and compete 
with all the world. 

You are frightened by the word “subsidy” except when it 
gets into the Agricultural appropriation bill. You are fearful 
that the railroads may earn dividends, and you are willing to 
build railroads at Government expense in Alaska and wagon 
ronds in every country district to facilitate the rural delivery 
of the mails, which is now costing many millions more than its 


revenues, Your sense of proportion is not fully developed to 
enable you to appreciate the full meaning of “a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people." Your leaders 
live in the rural districts, and they see only the country and its 
products, forgetting that the manufactured product of this coun- 


try is double in value that of the agricultural product. The 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture the other day 
asserted that the farmers of this country paid 70 per cent of 
the.cost of the Federal Government, when any child knows 
that the people in the cities pay the great bulk of the customs 
tax—if it is paid by the consumers, as you say—and that they 
pay three-fourths of the internal revenue, the corporation tax, 
and the income tax. You are still living in the past, but the 
country has grown, and the city man now has a right to some 
consideration from Congress. He has been going along support- 
ing his own municipal government and contributing the larger 
share of the cost of State and Federal Government, and he has 
not complained; but the time is here when he will send men to 
Congress who will have a broader view of a government of the 
people, and not simply legislation for the rural districts, 

Only a year ago you gentlemen from the South were almost 
stampeded from the constitutional amendment for the election 
of Senators by the people when the Bristow amendment ap- 
peared to continue the control of Congress over the times and 
places for election. You complained that it would be the end 
of State rights and permit the Federal Government to send 
the Army into the States to control your elections with the 
bayonet; and our impetuous leader from Alabama, Capt. 
Hosson, chen declared that “the integrity, the prosperity, and 
the perpetuity of the United States depend more upon safe- 
guarding the principle of local self-government in the individual 
States than upon any other principle of government." 

But now comes the gallant captain with another constitutional 
amendment by which he proposes to have the Federal Govern- 
ment go into every State and city and town and regulate their 
domestic affairs. Capt. Hopson goes a little further than some 
of you, but he represents the new centralizing theory of the 
Democratic Party, especially to employ Federal power in med- 
dling with the business and industry and domestic life of the 
people. You forget all your old State rights doctrine when you 
are in control here. You boast that your President has set 
business free, and we admit that he has set millions of men 
free from daily labor and the wages that went with that labor. 
He has built a gallows higher than Haman’s and has hanged 
prosperity. He has assumed the leadership of the Democratic 
Party, in legislative halls as well as in the Executive office, and 
has here set aside your own chosen leaders to command the 
caucus, with invisible government. He has made the Congress 
of the United States his stenographic corps to write into law 
what he dictates, and in this he has his eye only on his own 
old ideas, formulated in the privacy of his study, without taking 
a comprehensive view of the United States. You and your 
President have lost sight of the idea of a “ government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people." 

There are at the present time 289 Democrats in the House 
and one vacancy in a Democratic district—Judge Clayton— 
which will return & Democrat. 

Tiv mo nana of 290 Democrats, the Democratic majority over . 
s 4 

A quorum of the Democratic caucus is 146, and a majority. 
of that caucus—74—has the power to make a caucus decree. 
Several times in this and the last Congress a bare quorum 
transacted business in the caucus, and it is said that on several 
oceasions business was transacted without a quorum. Anyhow, 
74 members, a majority of a quorum, have the power and have 
exercised it of decreeing what shall be the legislative program 
and in what form bills shall come before the House. The 
action of this majority of a quorum in a Democratie caucus 
absolutely binds the other 216 Democratic members, except the 
few who, for constitutional reasons or because of promises 
made to their constituents, as in the cases of the Louisiana 
Members respecting sugar and Mr. Sisson, of Mississippi, on 
the currency bill, refused to be bound. The southern Demo- 
crats have 35 chairmanships, including Maryland, one of the 
South Atlantic States. 

You were in favor of free silver to put up the farmers’ 
prices, and in favor of free trade to put them down. You 
destroyed the sugar industry of Louisiana and Texas by putting 
sugar on the free list, because you said it was an artificial and 
not a legitimate industry, and should not be fostered by the 
Government; yet you appropriate $100,000 in the Agricultural 
bill to encourage cattle raising and general production in the 
sugar-growing sections of the South. 

By putting sugar on the free list you take $50,000,000 an- 
nually from the Treasury and increase the price of sugar. To 
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supply this revenue you have imposed an income tax upon the 
American people. 'The result of your action is that you impose 
additional burdens on the people by the income tax, add to the 
price of the sugar they use, take away $50,000,000 revenue from 
the Treasury, and add to the profits of the Sugar Trust. 

I have often tried to study why the Democratic Party is un- 
successful in its conduct of the affairs of the Nation. I have 
never had the opportunity of serving in Congress during a 
Democratic administration until now, and that opportunity to 
study the reasons for Democratic failure at close range has 
given me the information which I have all my life unsuccess- 
fully endeavored to obtain, 

Whenever the Democrats are in control of the Nation the 
South dominates. A study of the question at close range, with 
the Democrats in control, convinces me that the failure of the 
Democrats in national affairs is in a large measure due to 
southern domination, 

The South, with its 29,000,000 people, 23,000,000 of whom 
live on farms, sends 125 Democratic Members to the House of 
Representatives. This number comes from the South in season 
and out, regardless of what the politics of the Nation may be. 
The men from the South rank on the committees. They obtain 
the chairmanships when the Democrats come into power. They 
shape the policies of the Democratic Party. Their business is 
that of cotton raising. The world is their market. They are 
for free trade because of their desire to exchange their cotton 
for European-made goods, believing that they can get them 
cheaper than by buying them at home. They have no con- 
cern for, and no knowledge of, the industrial needs of the 
North, and all the legislation enacted by a Democratic Congress 
is sure to be detrimental to the industrial development and 
against the welfare of the North. 

The North has 71,000,000 people. It has 165 Democratic 
Menbers in the present Congress. One would naturally believe 
that 165 is more than 125, but in this instance that is not the 
case, for the 125 Democratic Members from the South dominate 
the 165 Democratic Members from the North and bind and gag 
them in caucus, so that they are obliged to vote for whatever 
the southern Democrat proposes or be considered disloyal to 
their party. 

The Democrats of the South do not understand the needs of 
the North. 'They can not be expected to. And although of the 
71,000,000 living north of the Mason and Dixon line there are 
10,000,000 more living in the cities than in the country all the 
legislation proposed and enacted under the present Democratic 
administration has been against the industrial worker of the 
North. 

You have increased the imports by your free-trade policy; 
you have decreased the exports; you have reduced the revenue; 
you have taken 4,000,000 workmen out of employment; you 
have destroyed investment, discouraged enterprise; you have 
created chaos in the industrial world from one end of the 
country to the other because of your legislation which admits 
free into American ports the products of European labor. 

You came into power on the promise of economy, but you have 
been recklessly extravagant in the expenditure of the public 
money. You have taken no account of the Nation's needs; you 
have destroyed the opportunity of the people to make a liveli- 
hood; you have taxed them in the name of war to meet your 
extravagant expenditures. The appropriations during the ses- 
sion of Congress recently closed amounted to approximately 
$1,117,000,000 and were $90,000,000 more than those ever appro- 
priated by a session of Congress under Republican rule. 

You have found yourselves unable to raise revenue to meet 
the ordinary running expenses of the Government without new 
taxation, and the President in his message to the joint session 
of the House and Senate on September 5, 1914, recommended 
that a new tax be levied upon the people to meet the extrava- 
gance indulged in by the administration. 'The general fund on 
the day of the President's message showed a balance of 
$120,000,000, $75,000,000 of which was on deposit in the national 
banks drawing 2 per cent interest, but the President said it 
would not be wise for the Government to draw checks against 
its own deposits to meet the Government's obligations, but on 
the other hand he considered it wise to keep the Treasury 
strong by levying a new tax on the already overburdened 
people. 

The banks that had this $75,000,000, on which they were pay- 
ing 2 per cent, were drawing from 7 per cent to 12 per cent 
interest on it, depending upon the location of the bank, but the 
administration did not think it wise to draw its checks against 
its own funds on deposit in these banks, and instead of doing 
that induced you gentlemen of the Congress to pass a law levy- 
ing a tax upon the peoples' necessities, which compels them to 


draw their checks against what little balance they may have 
in the bank. 

Under this law the people are obliged now to pay a tax on 
telegrams and on telephone messages, to pay a tax on a mort- 
gage which they may be obliged to place upon their homes, and 
in fact pay a tax on every activity in which they may be en- 
gaged, in order that you may continue on in your mad race of 
extravagant waste of public funds. Economy is an unknown 
quantity with the Democrats in control. You not only deprive 
the Government of the revenue which it should naturally 
receive by admitting foreign-made goods into American ports 
free, but you take away the opportunity of the American work- 
man to make a livelihood and hand that opportunity over to 
the workmen of the world. You see nothing but the South; 
you know nothing of the North or of its needs; you have de- 
stroyed the fabric of prosperity; you have created adversity, 
poverty, want, and despair throughout the land. 

The 125 men in the House, representing the 23,000,000 people 
living on farms, dictate to all the rest of the American people 
without knowing anything at all of their needs. 

Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
California—12 States—elect 230 of the 435 Members of the 
House. 'These 12 States have 50 per cent of the population, 
three-fifths of the voters, five-sixths of the wage earners in manu- 
facturing institutions, fifteen billion of the twenty billion of value 
of manufactured products, 50 per cent of the farm values; they 
pay $282,000,000 of the $380,000,000 collected from internal 
revenue, $33,000,000 of the $43,000,000 paid in corporation taxes 
for 1914, $24,000,000 of the $28,000,000 income tax; they have 
four billion out of the five billion of savings deposits, and are 
certainly entitled to the consideration which their importance 
in the fabric of America's activities justifies, but they have not 
had it under the present administration. Do you wonder that 
they complain? 

You have passed legislation to regulate the conduct of the ten 
thousand different kinds of business in which the American peo- 
ple are engaged, in which they have $250,000,000,000 of capital 
invested, and not a man north of Mason and Dixon's line, not 
even a Democrat, was allowed to serve on the committee that 
drafted the legislation and engineered it though the House. 
None but men living in that section whose business is cotton 
raising were given an opportunity to make a suggestion as to 
what the legislation should be. 

You have thrown the business of the country into chaos by 
this legislation. No man knows how he is to be affected by it. 
The Clayton bill does more to disturb the business of the coun- 
try than any legislation which has been considered by this or 
any other Congress during my recollection, and yet it will be 
noted that the industrial and financial interests of the North, 
where the greatest development along these lines has taken 
place, had no part in the preparation of the legislation which so 
vitally affects these interests; that no Representative of either 
the Democratic or Republican Party north of the Mason and 
Dixon line was permitted to assist in the preparation of the 
Clayton antitrust bill. 

The section of the country represented in Congress by men 
having experience in business and understanding the country’s 
business needs was ignored in the preparation of this bill, and 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee which framed 
the bill consisted of three southern Democrats—Ftoyp, of Yell- 
ville, Ark., a town of 400 people, at the foot of the Ozark Moun- 
tains, where no business transaction exceeding $1,000 has prob- 
ably ever been heard of; CLAYTON, of Eufaula, Ala, a town 
whose most important business is conducted by a man who sells 
hard-boiled eggs; and CARLIN, of Alexandria, Va., a town which 
Mark Twain said “ was the most finished city in the world, the 
last nail having been driven in it, and that grass was growing 
on its streets." 

Do you wonder, and can the people of America wonder, that 
the business of the country is paralyzed by legislation coming 
from such a source? 

'The people of the United States will not continue to submit to 
this kind of administration of their affairs. They have the 
right, when they select men to speak for them, to expect these 
men to speak along economical and conservative lines. They 
have a right to expect their representatives here to protect their 
rights, conserve their interests, and protect their investments; 
not to destroy them or to use them merely as instrumentalities 
to flll the Treasury of the United States for the purpose of 
feeding a lot of job holders. 


The people are the Government. They have the power. 


They can supply the remedy, and that remedy is to elect 
men to the Congress of the United States and to the Presi- 
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dency who will represent not only the South but the North 
as well, and not only the agricultural interests but the in- 
dustrial interests of the country; men who will conserve and 
not destroy industry; men who will encourage investment, not 
drive it away; men who realize the importance of prosperity 
and who believe in the encouragement of American business, 
in protecting the American market for the American people; 
who have a comprehensive knowledge of the Nation’s needs in 
all its varied industries, and who will legislate to meet these 
needs and protect them from inyasion by the products of Euro- 
pean factories and workshops. 

The motto of the American Government should be the wel- 
fare, the prosperity, and the happiness of the American people.” 
The legislation should tend toward opening the American work- 
shop, giving the American workman employment, bringing hap- 
piness to American homes. In short, our policy should always 
be America first, 


Tuttle Standard-Barrel Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. THACHER. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Iw tHe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 6, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 4899) to fix the standard barrel for fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other dry commodities. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, the Tuttle bill (H. R. 4899), 
entitled “A bill to fix the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, 
and other dry commodities,” is substantially the same as what 
is known as the Weeks bill, which passed the Senate last winter. 
The Tuttle bill fixes a standard barrel for fruits and vegetables, 
and also fixes a standard barrel for cranberries of the same 
dimensions as the standard cranberry barrel authorized by the 
legislatures of the principal cranberry:producing States, includ- 
ing Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. Permit me to 
state that in 1913 the total crop of cranberries of the United 
States amounted to about 700,000 barrels, of which a little over 
one-half, or about 400,000 barrels, were produced in the sixteenth 
district of Massachusetts, the district which includes Cape Cod, 
and which district I have the honor to represent in Congress. 
We import no cranberries, but we export a considerable quan- 
tity, which I trust may be increased, to Canada and Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill benefits alike the fruit 
and vegetable growers and also the consumers, At present 
there is an universal distribution of the products of the field 
which by the trainload cross the State lines daily, furnishing 
the food supply of the people. Should not the Congress facilt- 
tate this traffic instead of leaving the regulation of the size 
of barrels, for example, to the legislatures of the 48 States, 
who, because Congress does not act, pass legislation without 
uniformity, which is a serious handicap to this interstate trade? 
That at present a shipper is unable to comply with the regu- 
lations of the different States with any one package was well 
pointed out by the testimony before the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures of the House of Representatives on 
March 18, 1914, by Mr. N. P. Westcott, of Onley, Va., repre- 
senting the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, a co- 
operative organization of about 3,000 small growers. 

He stated on page 10 of the printed report of these hearings: 

We are constantly confronted with this fact: Every State has a law 
fixing the size of barrels. In this bill you would not be doing any new 
thing. You are not really establishing an innovation, you are not 
imposing a requirement where no requirement has existed before. 

he effort is to substitute for all these various standards a uniform 
requirement, so that the farmer, the small farmer more especially, ean 
understand just what the standard is. 

We ship our goods into 40 different States. EVE one of those 
States has its own law fixing the size of the barrel. ut there is no 
uniformity in the uirements of the different States. There is the 

atest confusion. e find that one State may have a standard which 
s below that of another State, and then we go into still another State 
and find that the standard established by that State is above the 
standard established in some other State. or instance, if we want to 
sell sweet potatoes in Massachusetts, we find we have to put 150 pounds 
of sweet potatoes in a barrel, and 172 pounds of Irish potatoes. In 
some other States it is a question of volume. The whole thing is 
vastly conflicting, confusing, and chaotic. 

If we were to adopt a barrel, if we could adopt a barrel that would 
meet the requirements of the most extreme of the State laws in States, 
for instance, in which the requirements were not as high as the re- 
quirements in our State, we would be selling our goods in competition 
with the local producers, and thus we would at a great disadvantage. 

In the actual conduct of our business we have found that that d 
ence in the requirements of the various States has imposed every yea: 
upon our producers a large aggregate expense which is a waste. I 
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n p — 5 ae ony rd more in the interests of the individuals 
Le rp — f rimi an any other person or interest in the 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that if the Members of the House will 
take the trouble to read the statements of Mr. Westcott and 
Mr. John C. Makepeace, president of the Cape Cod Cranberry, 
Growers' Association, and Dr. Stratton, the director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and other experts they will be convinced 
forthwith of the necessity for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be asked why should there be a barrel 
of different size for the cranberries, and also why should not 
the provisions of the bill be- permissible instend of mandatory. 
While I should like to dwell upon the wonderful development of 
the cranberry industry, with which so many able men on Cape 
Cod are identified, I shall confine myself to merely stating here 
some of the reasons why these cranberry growers and experts 
have found a special barrel for cranberries absolutely neces- 
sary. 

d REASONS FOR A SPECIAL CRANBERRY BARREL, 

They are as follows: 

First. It is the only berry or small fruit shipped in barrels 
and is entirely different in character from any other commodity. 
marketed in barrels. Trade customs and general convenience 
demand this. 

Second. It is a perishable fruit, and must be treated as such 
throughout the process of storing, curing, transporting, and 
marketing. 

Third. While produced mostly in three States—Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Wisconsin—it is marketed in every part of 
North America. 

Fourth. For such a wide distribution the package must be 
suitable. An act of legislation can not, of itself, make any other 
sized barrel suitable for cranberries, 

Fifth. All berries must reach destination tightly packed. 
This means they must be well shaken and pressed into barrel. 
A barrel with little curvature of stave is necessary for this 


purpose. 

Sixth. Cranberries can not be stored in barrels or other pack- 
ages having great bulk; the small size of the fruit retards cir- 
culation of air, which is essential to prevent deterioration. 

Seventh. The flour barrel—7,056 cubic inches—was tried in 
the early days of cranberry shipments and found unsuitable, 
and its use had to be eliminated. It gave too large a mass of 
fruit; its contents were short lived and liable to fermentation. 
It was impossible to pack it so as to arrive at destination in 
tight condition. 

Eighth. The cranberry barrel is embodied in laws of the prin- 
cipal States where cranberries are grown commercially, and 
this standard is universally reeognized and accepted by the buy- 
ing trade throughout the eountry. 

Ninth. Time and experience have demonstrated that this bar- 
rel is the most economical and convenient size for marketing 
cranberries. It is well defined by State laws and well known 
in the trade, affording the best possible guaranty agninst short 
mensure. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the reasons why the provisions of 
this bill should be mandatory and not permissible are equally 
strong. They are as follows: 


REASONS FOR THE MANDATORY PROYISIONS, 


First. There is no reason for establishing a standard unless 
it is mandatory. A “permissive standard" is a misnomer. 
You may as well have a “permissive dollar," a “ permissive 
bushel,” a “ permissive yard.” 

Second. In practice nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand of the intelligent producers, distributors, and those 
having to do with administration of standard-measure laws 
want mandatory national standard barrels for the same reason 
that they want standard bushels—to prevent fraud, to insure 
uniformity, to inspire confidence, to facilitate trade. 

Third. It is a mistaken idea that the small isolated producer 
is protected by the right to ship in any sized barrel. A 
standard-sized package of produce will command a standard 
price. A package which is off size is without a standard of 
value and affords a splendid excuse for the unscrupulous 
dealer to pay the shipper whatever he likes. Such a package 
is always a handicap to its contents and an expense to the 
original user. 

Fourth. There is economy and profit in the use of standard- 
ized packages, and the farmer or producer, be he ever so small 
or isolated, knows it, and will always aim to reap the benefits 
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of it. He is not the fool that advocates of a permissive stand- 
ard represent him to be; they are trying to pieture a man who 
does not exist. 

Fifth. It is a mistaken argument that the small isolated pro- 
ducer can not readily obtain supplies of standard packages. 
Distribution is surprisingly complete, even to the most remote 
producing localities. 

Sixth. The argument that an innocent producer may by mis- 
take get hold of an off-sized barrel, and thereby be liable 
to punishment, is hardly worthy of serlous consideration. 
Off-sized barrels are going to be increasingly difficult to 
obtain. 'This innocent producer is not prevented from putting 
his produce into any sized barrel he sees fit to use, so long 
ns he does not try to make an undersized barrel take the 
place of the national standard package in trade; if he persists 
in this, it is questionable how long he is entitled to the designa- 
tion of innocent.“ 

Seventh. Moreover, the farmer who thinks he wants the right 
to.use nny sized barrel in order to save himself labor or ex- 
pense or to save prosecution is putting forth much effort to 
prevent others from getting what they need and at the same 
time is building up a lot of trouble for himself. When he 
encounters the pure-food regulation requiring net weight to 
be stamped on packages, he will be obliged to provide himself 
with weighing apparatus and stamps and use them for esch 
package—a considerable work to undertake. With a uniform 
standard package, weighing of each is unnecessary. 

Eighth. Why should not the producer or farmer, be he large 
or small, expect to deal on the basis of standardized, uniform, 
and well-known measures, the same as everyone else? 

Ninth. Enforcement of law becomes exceedingly difficult for 
officials and unsatisfactory to public when permissive standard 
ix attempted. 

Tenth. The distribution of common products of the field is 
universal. Thousands of carloads cross State lines daily. It 
is the food supply of the people. It must move smoothly, 
without interruption, without danger of hold up. Stop this 
traffic a day and distribution is seriously affected; stop it a 
week and there is suffering in the centers of population. It is 
the duty of Congress to facilitate this movement, instead of 
leaving its regulation, as to packages, to the legislatures of 48 
Stites, which are obliged, because of the inactivity of Congress, 
to take separate action for their own protection. This State 
legislation lacks uniformity and is a serious hindrance to 
interstate trade, a hindrance which, as to barrel laws and 
reguiations, is having an amazing annual growth and calls for 
immediate check. The time has arrived when a shipper can not 
comply with the barrel regulations of all States with any one 
package, try as hard as he may. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, inasmuch as both mandatory 
features and the provisions for a special barrel for cranberries 
nre necessary and as a standard barrel for fruits and vegetables 
will benefit alike the farmers and fruit growers, the distributors, 
and last, but not least, the consumers, I ask the Members 
of the House to join together in the support of this splendid 
bill, upon which the distinguished Representative from New 
Jersey has given so much intelligent work. I sincerely trust 
that this meritorious bill may receive the hearty indorsement 
of the Members of this House. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 9, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 20150) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. HannrsowN] seeks to amend the item in this bill 
seeking to pay each member of the Choctaw Tribe $200. The 
item is as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians of Oklahoma entitled under ex g law to share in the 
funds of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belong- 
ing to said tribes in the United States Treasury or deposited in any 
bank or held by any official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, not to exceed $200 per capita in the case of the Choctaws 


and $100 per capita fn the case of the Chickasaws, said payment to be 
made under such rules and rege lesions as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe: Provided, That in cases w such enrolled members, 
or their heirs, are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian 
blood belong to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the 
benefit of such restricted Indians: vided further, That the money 
paíd to the enrolled members as provided herein shall be exempt from 
any lien for attorneys’ fees or other debt contracted prior to the 
passage of this act. 

The amendment offered by him at the end of the above pro- 
vision, now in the bill, is as follows, namely: 

Províded, however, That the provisions of the preceding paragraph 
of this act with respect to octaw 'Tribes shall not E operative 
until Congress shall have determined the rights of the Mississippi Choc- 
taws whose names do not apear upon the final rolls of the Choctaws in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, if this amendment should be adopted by this 
House, it would cause much suffering among the Choctaw In- 
dians now legally on the rolls in Oklahoma. It is well known 
that these Indians are mainly dependent on their cotton crops 
for money to live upon. The low price of cotton this year has 
left many of these Indians without anything for their sup- 
port, and unless this Congress gives them this money many of 
them, including women and children, will suffer for the neces- 
saries of life. I submit that this House should for this reason 
give these Indians the payment that the Department of the 
Interior has asked for, namely, $200 per capita. This is their 
money, and if they have to wait for their money until the Har- 
rison bill passes both Houses of Congress and becomes a law 
they will never get their money from the United States Treas- 
ury. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the Interior opposes the 
passage of the Harrison bill in the following letter just re- 
ceived by me. It is as follows, namely: 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR ON THE HARRISON BILE 
(H. R. 12586). y 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
um Hm ACE ad e cited January 8, 1915. 
STEPHENS : t - 
munication of N ent 12, 1914, Trom Hon. C. y irren e 5 — 
chalrman of the mmittee on Indian Affairs of the House of re- 
T with which was inclosed a copy of H. R. 12586, — — 


to reopen the rolls of the Choctaw- Chick 
provide for the a ot rights secured mage Hie — e 


p 530, I 

with H. R. 19213, introduced by Mr. Harrison of Mississippi in the 
Sixty-second Con second session, upon which last-mentioned bill 
tted to your committee a report dated July 2, 
86, Introduced in the |n h Congress by Mr. Tran’ 
RISON, is a similar bill to the above-mentioned bills except that in said 
H. R. 12586 an additional paragraph is included in section 2 to pro- 
vide for the enrollment of all persons who were identified as Mississippi 
Choctaws by the Dawes Commission in its report of March 10, 1890 
commonly known as the MeKennon roll, and of all persons ide 
ns Mississippi Choctaws by the Dawes Commission from March 10, 
899, to 4, 1907, whose identification was approved by the 


8 who claimed thereunder 
sagen of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever 
removed were not to be entitled to any part of the Choctaw annuity. 
The Indians who remained behind under the provisions of said article 
14 received either land in 1 or scrip, which gave the appli- 
cants the right to M publie lands in certain Southern States. A 
owever, 
me of the fourteenth-article claimants: AE made their way west 


Choctaw Council by various acts r zed the right of said NNUS AE 
ire i) i Choctaws to remove to nation, and actually invited 
em to do so. 

Under the provisions of the Atoka agreement with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes contained in the act of Congress of June 28, 1898 
(30 Stat. L., $98) the 1 agreement contained in the act 
of July 1, 1902 5 Stat. „ 641), and later acts of Congress for the 
purpose of ng out the provisions of said agreements, the claims 
of individual Mississippi Choctaw Indians to be identified and to be 
enrolled as entitled to share in the property of the Choctaw Nation 
were fully considered by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes 
and by the department after full hearing, at which the claimants had 
ample opportunity to present all the evidence which they could pro- 
cure in support of their s. Very few claimants were able to 
prove descent from an ancestor who received or applied for benefits 
under the provisions of article 14 of the treaty of 183 A 

The history of the Dawes Commission enrollment work relative to 
MOD: octaw claimants is very Y set out in a communication 
of A 14, 1914, from William O. Beall, at one time secretary of 
the Commission to the Five Clvilized Tribes. A copy thereof is in- 
closed for your information. 

For your fi er information as to the history of the Mississippi 
Choctaw claims and of the Les e action in the preparation of 
the final rolls there is inclo: 


& copy of department letter of July 


2, 1912, to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 


ouse of LL ths cag aes 

Judge W H. H. Clayton, in his decision in the case of Jack 
Amos v. The Choctaw Nation, a copy of which may be found ín the 
x of the annual report of the Commission to the Five Civilized 

Tribes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, said that no treaty or 
acts of the Choctaw Council or of any officer of the Choctaw Council 
since the treaty of 1830 could be cited, or at least he had not found 
them, whereby any ht or privilege had been conferred, granted, or 
recognized in or to a Mississippi Choctaw so long as he remained away 
from his people, and that no right was recognized or conferred upon 
such absent Indian except upon the condition that he should remove 
to the nation, and the right was not to be consummated or enjoyed 
until actual removal. 

Mississippi Choctaw Indians who, while the op; 8 was theirs 
under the privileges accorded them, refused to emigrate with the tribe 
to the new coun west, and who never shared in the burdens and 
hardships of the pioneer life incident to the establishment of the new 
tribal government west of the Mississippi, have at this late date (now 
that the tribal roparty of the Choctaw Nation mađe valuable by the 
emigrants is be divided per capita among the enrolled recognized 
citizens of the nation) no equitable right to share in said proper 

With respect to the persons who were identified by the wes Com- 
mission as Mississippi Choctaws under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495), but who failed to remove 
and make settlement in the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, as uired 
ae the act of Congress of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641, secs. 41, 42, 
43, and 44), it may be said that, irrespective of their unfortunate con- 
dition of poverty and ignorance, there is no ground, legal or equitable, 
for holding the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations responsible for the 
failure of said identified persons to comply with the law as to removal 
and settlement. No obligation rested upon the United States to provide 
means for the remoyal of such Indians. 

Referring to the class of claimants whose names were contained in 
an identification roll submitted by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes on March 10, 1899, but never approved by the 8 of the 
Interior, your attention is invited to the fact that the commission soon 
recogni the inaccuracy and incompleteness of that roll and requested 
the department to disregard it and to return the same to the commis- 
sion. In order that there might be no doubt as to the standing of said 
roll, it was disapproved by the department on March 1, 1907. The 
larger part of the persons whose names were contained on that dis- 
approved roll were afterwards pasa on the approved identification 
rolis, and those who complied with the law as to removal and settlement 
were enrolled on the final rolls of Mississippi Choctaw Indians. 

In the investigation and examination of Mississippi Choctaw claims 
made in 1900 and the erg folowing by the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes every effort that was Dodsible to be made was made by 
said commission to reach all persons who had any equitable claim to 
recognition as Mississippi Choctaws, and especially to find those who 
were full-blood Choctaw Indians. 

H. R. 4536 and H. R. 12586 in effect provide, so far as the Mississippi 
Choctaw claimants are concerned, a general reopening of the rolls of 
the Choctaw Nation, necessitating a review of all the cases which had 
been adversely decided by the United States — the Department of 
the Interior, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw citizenship court, as 
well as the consideration of claims not heretofore presented or con- 
sidered, and empower the Secretary of the Interior to determine the 
rights of the claimants upon such evidence as may be produced by 
the applicants, without regard to any adverse judgment or decision 
heretofore rendered by any court, or Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, or the Department of the Interior, and without regard to any 
condition or disability heretofore imposed bE any act of Congress. 

The records of the department show that Mississippi Choctaw claim- 
ants have been to an unusual extent the victims of numerous extortionate 
contracts, and the correspondence in many cases indicates that con- 
tracts were obtained through misrepresentations as to the facts, and in 
some cases that such contracts were obtained from claimants who be- 
lieved that the 3 obtaining the contracts were Government agents. 
Your attention is invited to the report of Inspector McLaughlin, of this 
department, which report appears in print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 10, 1914, commencing on page 13022. 

Referring to section 9 of said bills I am of the opinion that, in view 
of the large amount of tribal property yet to be disposed of and of 
other matters affecting the tribes, it would be inadvisable to abolish the 
tribal organization of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations at the 
present time. 

In view of the facts as presented to me I am of the opinion that no 
legislation should be enacted for the reopening of the rolls of the 
Choctaw Nation for the benefit of the Mississippi Choctaw claimants. 


Very M, FEUER, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 

Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

Mr. Speaker, this same bill of Mr. Harrison’s, H. R. 12586, 
was by myself as chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee of 
this House submitted to a subcommittee of five members of that 
committee, That subcommittee made an adverse report on the 
bill to the full committee. This bill is now the pending business 
before our committee, and I submit that it would be highly 
improper for this House to pass upon this great question by 
adopting the Harrison amendment to this bill, which amendment, 
if adopted, would presuppose the action of that committee and 
decide upon the merits of the Harrison bill, H. R. 12586, above 
alluded to, and override the adverse report of Secretary Lane 
and of the subcommittee of the Indian Committee on the Harri- 
son bill. 

Mr. Speaker, that report is as follows: 

REPORT ON H. R. 12586. 


JANUARY 2, 1915. 
Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: Your subcommittee I to investigate and report on 
II. R. 12580 begs leave to submit the for TU observations : 
A careful and painstaking investigation of all treaties, laws, and 
other records im on this claim, including hearings lasting from 
April 1, 1914, until August 27, 1914, was gone into by your committee. 
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H. R. 12586 directs: 
1. The msg irati of the Interior to enroll certain Mississippi Choc- 
rolls with a full 


taws u the of the Choct 
participation — thelr tribal estate. 1 PRN of 20,000 or 
5 9 still remaining in Mississippi : h 
ee a e Ser Nals is Men etorta of ee Bederal 
e —.— the subcommittee discloses many thousands of 
Surrounding States, who have attempted te deseri ei snipe! and 
8 Choctaw 


Indians. 

Such Indians of real Choctaw blood as still reside in Mississippi 
appear to take little interest in the claims asserted by their alleged 
attorneys. On the other hand, those claiming remote Indian blood 
and of doubtful descent have manifested much interest in being enrolled 
and sharing in a division of the Choctaw funds in Oklahoma. 

The contention of these latter seems to have been inspired and 
augmented by certain attorneys who have sent agents among these 
people advising them that they were Indians and taking contracts for 
their enrollment for a contingent fee of from 30 to 40 r cent of 
recovery, and in many instances a small cash retainer in addition. 

According to statements and admissions of these attorneys and their 
agents, two firms alone, those of Cantwell & Crews, of St. Louis, Mo., 
hold ‘contracts with” 15,598. individuals, carinii Tepe on ad 

cts à ndividuals, carryin rovisions for f 

aggregating $10,882,815. ARR pd 

he testimony further shows that a syndicate for the purpose of 
securing the enrollment of Mississippi Choctaws and a participation in 
the tribal estate of the western Choctaws has been formed under the 
name The Texas-Oklahoma Investment Co.,“ capitalized at $100,000, 
$25,000 of which has been paid in and used. he directors of this 
corporation are S. L. Hurlbut, of El Campo, Tex.; II. Masterson and 
W. A. Smith, of Houston, Tex.; and T. B. Crews and H. J. Cantwell, 
of St. Louis, Mo. N 

This claim of the Mississippi Choctaw attorneys for enrollment of 
their clients and participation in the Choctaw Nation’s estate is by no 
means a new contention. The claim was, under direction of law, Fully 
adjudicated by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (House Doc. 

4, 55th Cong., 2d sess.) and afterwards by the Federal court, to 
which appeal was taken (Jack Amos et al. v. The Choctaw Nation, 
Decisions of United States Courts in Indian Territory, 465), both de- 
DE being adverse to the Mississippi Choctaw contention for enroll- 

In rejecting the claim of nonresident Mississippi Choctaws the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes said, in ceri : 

“This historical review of the acquisition of this territory by the 
Choctaw Nation and its subsequent legal relations to it makes it clear 
in the opinion of this commission that the Mississippi Choctaws are not 
under their treaties entitled to all rights of Choctaw citizenship, ex- 
cept an interest in the Choctaw annuities, and still continue their resi- 
hy pe and citizenship in Mississippi.” (House Doc. 274, 55th Cong., 

— 

In a ing the decision the United States District Court for the 
en en EE of Indian Territory closed its decision with the follow- 

graph: 

EE os rmit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their veins, who, 65 years ago, broke away from their kindred and their 
nation, and during that time, or the most of it, have been exercising 
the rights of citizenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of another 
nation, and have become strangers to the people, to reach forth their 
hands from their distant and alien homes and lay hold on a part of the 
publie domain, the common property of the people, and approprinte to 
their own use, would be unjust and inequitable. It is theratore the 
opinion of the court that the absent ississippi Choctaws are not 
entitled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw Nation. The action 
of the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed and a decree will be 
entered for the Choctaw Nation.” (Jack Amos et al. v. The Choctaw 
Nation, Decisions of United States Courts in Indian Territory, 465.) 

An appeal was taken from these decisions by the attorneys for the 
Mississippi Choctaws to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the Jack Amos case was dismissed upon motion of the attorneys for 
the Mississippi Choctaws (190 U. S., 873 

Several years 8 to the date o 
Mississippi Choctaws 
and readjusted by the legally constituted authorities of the Federal 
Government and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in Oklahoma, by 
which agreement the Mississippi Choctaws were given additional time 
for identification and establishment of bona fide residence in the Choe- 
taw Nation in Indian Territory. Mary tinge ope agreement, “An act to 
ratify and affirm the agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians, etc.," uo dny 1, 1902.) 

The Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma has dealt justly and liberally 
with the ege Chocta ws, MAT granting them full citizenship in 
their nation with all emoluments thereto whenever they would agree 
to affiliate with the tribe, and the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma is 
under no legal, equitable, or moral obligation to enroll the Mississippi 
Choctaws as citizens of the tribe in the West at this time. 

By the agreements negotiated between the Federal Government and 
the Choctaw Nation all native western Choctaws were required to be on 
the reservation by June 28, 1898, or stand debarred from enrollment 
and participation in the tribal estate forever thereafter, and this rule 
has been strictly adhered to. 

The time for establishment of residence on the reservation was ex- 
tended to the Mississippi Choctaw claimants until July 1. 1903, giving 
the Mississippi Choctaws five years to move on the reservation after 
the time for establishment of such residence had been closcd to the 
native Choctaws. 

After 11 years were consumed by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes in making up the rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
me rolls were affirmatively closed by action of Congress on March 4, 

The rolls of the Choctaw Nation were held open to the Mississippi 
Choctaws from 1830 until March 4, 1907, giving the Mississipp! Choc- 
taws 77 years in which to complete enrollment, with full benefits of 
citizenship. 

The Federal Government as such is neither legally nor equitably obli- 
gated to enroll tea ed Choctaws with the Choctaws west, and is 
under only such moral obligation to the Mississippi Choctaws as is due 
to dependent North American Indians who were originally occupants 
and owners of the soil and who have been deprived of their patrimony 
by white settlers, 


"these decisions excluding the 
rom enrollment thís matter was again taken up 
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The of H. R. 

years of care painstaking work of the Interior partment in settling 

the affairs of the Five Civilized , turn the wheels — — 

backward for more than 20 pen and, as has been said by t 
“open up a Pandora's box of troubles which the life of the pres- 

ent generation might not see closed." 

'rhe bemor of H. R. 12586 would doubtless result in stupendous 
claims of lions of dollars against the Federal Government on the 
part of the Oklahoma Choctaws because of a division of their funds 
among persons whom the Federal commissions and Federal courts have 
decided were not entitled thereto. 

Its passage would lend encouragement to grafting attorneys with 
contracts for enormous attorneys’ fees, running into millions of dollars, 
and mn t inducement for procuring additional contracts from spuri- 
ous c ants. 

Your subcommittee therefore recommends that the Harrison bill 
(H. R. 12586) be not favorably reported by tbe House C ttee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Respectfully submitted, 


12588 would omuia ment and undo 11 


C. D. CARTER, Chairman, 
J. D. Post. 

Rost. P. HILL. 

P. P. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, in plain language, would direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to within nine months put on the 
rolls of the Oklahoma Choctaws all of the Mississippi Choctaws, 
and, in effect, this bill would do so without regard to any ad- 
verse judgment or decision of any court or commission or of the 
Department of the Interior or any act of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in all of my legislative history I have never 
found a bill that proposes to set aside with impunity acts of 
Congress, judicial opinions, and the acts of the Department of 
the Interior. The only thing it does not set aside is the attor- 
ney's fees, but confirms them in the following language, namely : 

Any contract now or hereafter made between any applicant— 


For enroliment— 
and attorney * * shall govern the amount of such fee. 


The subcommittee hearings show that this bill was drawn by 
a firm of attorneys whose contract fees run into the millions, 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stands 
sponsor for this legislative monstrosity. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the gentleman who, on the floor of this 
House during the debate on this bill, caused the following col- 
loquy (see Recorp of January 8, 1913, page 1301) : 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has studied 
this matter and has been investiga it for a number of years, and I 
know that he has greatly benefited all of us his arguments. The 
question I desire to ask this: Whatever Les es these Indians may 
have—those that have never moved to Oklahoma and still reside in 
M be. against the United States Government for mis- 
leading them and not against the Choctaw Indians who are in Okla- 
homa and who have obeyed the Government in every respect, and who 
2 MS the lands patented to them and have had possession of them 
or ears. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I could not quite agree with that state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

NS Ue, The time of the gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman a question. I 
notice that in 1910, on February the gentleman who just asked that 
question used this language in offering an amendment to the Indian 
appropriation bill to e care of the Mississippt Choctaws. t was 
four years, practically, after the final rolls had been closed. Among 
the other language used by the gentleman from Texas, chairman of the 
committee, he said this: 

“Mr. Chairman, there are yet 400,000 acres of land unallotted and 
funds unallotted still belo to the Choctaw tribe, and before 
funds are allotted, before this land has gone from the power and pos- 
session of the United States and into the hands of innocent purchasers, 
these Mississippi Choctaw Indians should be protected, and every one 
entitled to enrollment should be enrolled receive their pro rata 
share of the tribal estate. If that is not done, they will be ocking 
at the doors of Congress for the next years, stating that their 
claims were rejected when they were just. It is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to ascertain who its wards really are and to legally enroll 
them and set apart to them their property; and if we do not treat 
them thus justly and fairly, we will have committed a great moral 
wrong. ‘This moral obligation rests upon us and can never be paid 
until justice is done to these Mississippi Choctaw Indians.” 


Mr. Speaker, this unfounded and misleading statement made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi does me a great injustice in 
this: He tried to make the false impression on the House that 
I was then advocating by my amendment the same thing that 
he is now by his amendment trying to accomplish. 

Mr, Speaker, the two amendments are as wide apart as the 
poles. My amendment is found on page 2218, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of February 22, 1910, and is as follows, viz: 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer— 


And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk will read 
And so forth. 

Provided, That said commission— 
Meaning the Dawes Commission— 


shall be required to enroll all of the Mississippi octaw Indians 
removed to the Indian "Territory, now 5 1o F. x 
1907, and made application for ‘citizenship, where it appears by said 


a tiom tbat the -— or ancestor of the applicant has re- 

ved. patent of land the fourteenth artiele of the treaty of 1830, 
or scrip in lieu thereof, if found entitled to enrollment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this amendment was a direction to the 
commission to enroll only Indians who removed to Oklahoma 
prior to February 1, 1907, and made application for citizenship. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stated to the 
House, as I have before quoted, that— 

I notice that in 1910, on February 2— 


It should have been February 22— 
the gentleman who just asked that question— 

Meaning myself— 
used this lan in ri 
ME te E — 8 — — lig the Indlan approprlation 

He then proceeds to read what I said about the Mississippi 
Choctaws in Oklahoma and not in Mississippi who had re- 
moved to Oklahoma and there applied for citizenship. I made 
no reference whatever in my resolution or speech thereon to the 
Mississippi Choctaws in Mississippi, and did not then, do not 
now, and never have, advocated the placing of the Mississippi 
Clioctaws residing in Mississippi on the rolls, and the gentleman 
from Mississippi shall not make the false impression on the 
country that I haye done so. To do so would be a great injustice, 
if not a erime, against helpless wards of the Government. 


Pay of Rural Letter Carriers. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 30, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to trespass upon the 
time of the House long enough to express my views on the pro- 
vision of the pending bill directing that the pay of a rural car- 
rier on a route of 24 miles shall be $1,200 per annum, or $100 
per month. That is what we had in mind last year when we 
voted an increase of $100 per year, and little did we dream 
that any change in our plain intentions would be effected with- 
out our knowledge or consent. I am sure after full investigation 
and consideration we were all virtually of one mind, namely, 
that these efficient and worthy carriers deserved and were 
entitled to this increase in compensation. 

I not only favored the increase, but was and am still of 
opinion an allowance should be granted to cover the cost and 
maintenance of the carrier’s outfit. He should be treated in 
this matter of extra allowance like a mounted city carrier. 

We have not only had to meet this plain disregard by the 
present administration of an act of Congress and an injustice 
to a deserving class of officials, but an attempt to have us 
change the method of paying for the Rural Mail Service by leg- 
islating out of office 43,534 rural letter carriers—have them 
practically lose outfits, stock, and so forth, to the value of 
$20,000,000—and substituting an unsatisfactory contract sery- 
ice. In this connection I wish to quote some official figures, 
which testify to the high standing of the men engaged in this 
service. It is a record that should command the admiration 
of every Member of Congress, as well as every American citi- 
zen. Listen to this: Last year, out of this great army of 43,534 
men, representing every State and practically every county, only 
375 were removed, and of this number 74 for intoxication and 
38 for incompetency. I venture this excellent record can not 
be excelled by any 43,534 men in other occupations or callings 
in this or any other country. 'This showing makes the rural 
letter carriers’ roll one of honor. $ 

The vote cast against the special rule clearly demonstrated 
that the Members of this House, regardless of politics, were 
unwilling to do an injustice to the rural carriers, whose unself- 
ish sacrifices, untiring efforts, and hard work have built up 
the Rural Mail Service, made it a Nation’s pride, a blessing and 
a boom to the farmers, and aided in increasing the revenue of 
the Post Office Department until for the first time in years it 
shows a surplus. 

The attempt to inflict an injustice of the kind mentioned 
upon the rural letter carriers was not only an unexpected shock 
to the Members of Congress, but has been condemned by the 
press of the country and the millions of farmers, who know andl 
ard appreciate the splendid service rendered them by the 
ers, 
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In the fight to maintain the justness of their cause no agency 
outside of Congress has rendered the carriers such valuable 
service as the Rural Free Delivery News of this ctiy. It has 
always been their active and faithful friend and champion. 

This contract scheme was never proposed until it was clearly 
demonstrated that the new tariff law was a failure, not only 
in furnishing prosperity and employment to our people, but a 
decided failure by many millions of dollars in supplying suffi- 
cient money to meet the running expenses of the Government, 
even under an administration pledged to strict economy. Be- 
cause this tariff law would not produce sufficient revenue it 
was deemed best, right, and patriotic to cut off fifteen or eighteen 
million dollars of the amount needed per annum for the Rural 
Delivery Service, turn out of office 43,534 honest, capable, and 
faithful carriers, and take from the deserving farmers, the main- 
stay, the backbone of this Republic, the blessing of an efficient, 
up-to-date mail service. If economy was required, if Govern- 
ment expenses needed reduction, why accomplish it at the ex- 
pense of the honest and industrious farmers? If placing this 
service under contract in order to save money is the correct 
thing to do, then a greater amount could be saved by putting 
all Government work or officials under contract, from Cabinet 
officers and Members of Congress, all down the line. The ad- 
ministration did not think it extravagant to spend $37,000,000 
for building railroads in far-away Alaska, or $40,000,000 to 
purchase second-hand ships for a so-called merchant marine. 
The people of this country are not going to permit any admin- 
istration or political party to cripple or destroy the present 
high-standard rural mail system. 

The people demand that this service be continued and ex- 
tended, and they further demand substantial Government aid 
in the construction and maintenance of their public highways. 
The question of transportation from the farm to the markets, 
rural credit, the making of country life more comfortable and 
attractive are uppermost in their thoughts, and they expect 
their Representatives in Congress to find an early way and 
method of bringing about these desirable results. 

If we neglect, fail, or refuse to heed their demands, which 
are just and reasonable, they will soon find others who will 
write upon the statute books their decrees. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 30, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 19906) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration, 
making appropriations for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, carries the enormous amount 
of more than $320,000,000. This is the largest sum ever appro- 
priated for this department for any one year in its entire his- 
tory. This department is self-sustaining, and therefore pays 
its own way. The department comes in direct contact with the 
people, and serves them as no other department of the Govern- 
ment. It renders service to more people than any other, and 
for this reason its efficiency and expense should be carefully 
looked after in order that it shall meet every requirement de- 
manded by the people. 

Each year it is the policy of the Government to extend its 
usefulness to the public and make it, if possible, of greater 
service and reduce the expense to the public. Only recently its 
service to the people has been extended very much for their 
benefit by adding the Parcel Post Service, which has reduced 
the cost of transportation on small packages, bringing the pro- 
ducer and consumer closer together, affording markets for 
products heretofore wasted and extending the opportunities 
for merchants and their customers. This has proven a great 
boon to the people, and will be of much greater benefit as the 
system is developed, carrying larger packages and reducing the 
cost of the service. The people are beginning to realize the 
value of it, and as they become better acquainted with it they 
will utilize more extensively the splendid opportunities it 
affords. 

The Post Office Department employs and requires more people 
to operate it than any other department of this great Govern- 
ment, and its employees come in direct contact daily with more 


people all over the country than any other. Its opportunity to 
be potential among the people, to direct thought, and mold 
public opinion is greater than any other department. Its thou- 
sands of city and rural carriers and postmasters are in con- 
stant touch with the people, and both have and exercise the op- 
portunity to manufacture public sentiment. They would differ 
from other people if they did not exercise this opportunity. 
They constitute a formidable army, penetrating every neighbor- 
hood in this great country, couriers of the news from house to 
house, arousing interest which manifests itself through public 
channels and frequently decides the fate of questions of great 
public concern. 

I know that some hold that the men thus employed do not 
exercise this opportunity, but all who maintain this position in- 
dulge in a theoretical view which is an idle dream and one that 
will never be realized. This is a Government of parties, and 
well it is for the welfare of the people who support it. Parties 
are essential to its good administration. Contending parties for 
power serve as checks and balances for good administration, for 
economical expenditures, and for wise, progressive, and con- 
structive legislation. Changes are made from one party to an- 
other for the purpose of improving the administration of public 
affairs, securing economy, improving the public weal, and the 
adoption of wise, progressive, and constructive legislation. 

Bipartisan cooperation has always proven futile to secure the 
proper safeguards essential to wise, frugal, and progressive ad- 
ministration. It is destructive of the principle upon which our 
Government was founded, a Government of parties, one to guard 
the work of the other, to criticize, so that the people may in- 
vestigate and understand the purpose of every public act. Bi- 
partisan administration fails to produce this result and there- 
fore falls short of this beneficial purpose. 

. Partisanship is defensible if properly exercised, as it is a 
proper means for the protection of the rights of the citizen and 
an assurance to him of a better administration of his Govern- 
ment. 

The right to select public officials should not be abridged, but 
should be extended as public requirements are enlarged. The 
tendency of late to abridge this privilege is the result of the 
growth of centralization of power, which sooner or later will 
prove injurious to the welfare of the citizen and result in the 
administration of publie affairs inimical to the best interests 
of the people who must bear its burdens and execute its laws. 
The sooner this power is decentralized—the sooner the rights of 
the people thus taken away are surrendered back to them—the 
better it will be for the future of this Republic. 

For years the tendency to centralization of power has been 
growing with alarming rapidity. It augurs.no good for the 
public. It is taking the peoples Government away from them, 
and the farther it is taken away the less interest they will 
have in it and the less fealty for it. A cardinal principle upon 
which this Government was founded was the closer the relation 
between the Government and the people the more the people 
would be interested and the more enduring and substantial the 
Government would be, the greater its benefits to the people. 
We are drifting gradually but certainly away from this cardinal 
principle, one of the best in our faith. 

No more striking example of this is to be found than in this 
great department. In 1910 President Taft, by a blanket Execu- 
tive order, placed all assistant postmasters under the classified 
service. Thus with one stroke of the pen thousands of men who 
held office for a fixed term of four years without examination to 
determine their qualifieations—and many of whom could not 
have passed—had their tenure of office fixed for life. Again, in 
October, 1912, this same President, by Executive order, placed 
fourth-class postmasters, without regard to qualifications, under 
the classified service, again changing the fixed tenure of office 
of thousands of officials into a life tenure. Both of these were 
rewards for political services. This last order was so obnoxious 
to the publie sense of propriety that President Wilson modified 
it by throwing all these offices open to competitive examination. 
Here were examples of the abuse of Executive authority in re- 
warding "political heelers" for political assistance. A more 
glaring example of * machine methods" search would be made 
in vain to find. 

Would any man attempt to defend or even justify this bold 
effort other than for party expediency? This transferred the 
selection of more than 50,000 public officials entirely away from 
the people, beyond any voice of theirs, to a commission here in 
Washington City. Is this method employed for the selection of 
officials calculated to increase the interest of the people in their 
Government? Is it fair to say to the people. “ You can pay 
the official, must accept his service, but shall have no voice in 
his selection"? Does anyone flatter himself with the belief 
that this will bring the Government closer to the people and 
carry out the hope of its founders? 
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Are not the people qualified to select the officials who are to 
Serve them? Has the spirit of Jefferson forever vanished, no 
longer a living hope of the endurance of the great Republic? 
Has the doctrine-of Alexander Hamilton taken root and sup- 
planted that of the immortal Jefferson? Can it be that the 
people are degenerating from the high plane of liberty estab- 
lished by Jefferson and zealously guarded for over a century by 
freemen who accepted his doctrine as the established faith for 
the perpetuity of this Republic, after a century of trial forming 
the most glorious achievements ever penned by the historian 
in recording the march of the nations of the world? The cen- 
tury which has elapsed since he set in motion the splendid 
achievements of this great Republic, which bear the impress of 
his wisdom more than that of any other man who participated 
in its founding or in its administration since it was founded has 
not been in vain, but the patriotic sentiment has grown in 
strength, increased in wisdom, and further inspired with patriot- 
ism, and the people now are better qualified for self-government 
‘and abundantly more able to select their own officials and regu- 
late their own domestic concerns. 

The centralization of power thus assumed will soon call down 
upon it the condemnation of the people who constitute this 
Republic and believe in the wholesome principles of self-govern- 
ment, and decentralize the arbitrary power which has been 
‘attempting to fix a life tenure of officials on the people of this 
country. That it is inimical to their best interest is rapidly 
becoming apparent to them as well as obnoxious to a good 
administration of public affairs. The people stand as a unit 
for good public service, and if left to them to select their offi- 
cials for a fixed tenure, they will have good service, a vast 
improvement over what they now have. It is not true that the 
people who oppose the present system of selecting their officials 
are “spoilsmen,” and if those who uphold the system have no 
better argument to sustain it than to denounce those who op- 
pose it as “ spoilsmen ” their defense is hopeless, and must yield 
to publie censure. 

Is there any good reason to be offered why the people should 
not elect their postmasters as they do other public officials for 
a fixed period, let them appoint their subordinates and hold 
them responsible for the administration of the offices, and then 
if it is satisfactory they can be reelected, and if not satisfac- 
tory some one else can be selected for the place? Would not 
this be bringing the Government closer to the people, requiring 
them to have more interest in it and soliciting a closer scrutiny 
by them of public affairs? Are they not qualified as electors to 
perform this function as committed to them? Why not? They 
are empowered now with the franchise to elect many officials for 
most important positions, nnd certainly if qualified to elect the 
officials who fill these positions they are equally as well quali- 
fied to name the persons who are to fill them. To clothe them 
with this power would deepen their interest in the affairs of the 
Government. 

It is not alone sufficient to extend to the people the right to 
elect their postmasters, but it should go much further and invest 
them with the power to elect other Federal officials now ap- 
pointed by the President, and this would bring about a much 
better administration in these offices and assure a much more 
satisfactory service. If this plan was adopted, it would reduce 
the operating expenses of this Government at least $25,000,000 
per year and furnish a more efficient and satisfactory adminis- 
tration of public affairs as well as elevate the standard of 
public service. The right to reelect and continue such officials 
as the patrons desired should be preserved, and hence the ob- 
jection that frequent changes would demoralize the service 
would be obviated. 

Elections for this purpose could be held at the same time as 
the quadrennial national elections, and hence would entail no 
additional cost to the people. Having it.at that time would 
insure a full vote, and thereby secure the expression of the 
patrons of the office. i 

The method now employed is most unsatisfactory to the 
people, as it deprives them of the right and opportunity to 
— their own officials and secure a high and faithful stand- 

rd of service. In a government like ours the people do not 
take kindly to the selection of their local Federal official by a 
commission who are not in touch with local conditions, the 
likes and dislikes of the patrons of the office; they believe, and 
correctly so, that they know better than any commission of 
Strangers who should be selected for these public. positions. 
They pay for the service, use it, and public justice requires 
they should name the officials. The system now employed is 
indefensible, and people resent it as an encroachment upon their 
personal privilege, the usurpation of a function which they 
Should be permitted to perform. This resentment is yearly 
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growing stronger and will continue to do so until the method 
is changed. It is a menace now to the administration of public 
affairs; its strength in directing the course of public business 
must not be overlooked or its influence minimized. We have 
in the classified service of the Government, outside of the Army 
and Navy, about 400,000 public officials whose combined salaries 
annually amount to approximately $480,000,000, too much power 
and too valuable a patronage to be committed to any three men 
serving as a commission in the city of Washington or elsewhere. 
This great army of officials permeate every part of the country, 
exerting influence in the selection of candidates for office, in 
the elections, molding public opinion, and directing legislation. 
Instead of the people's servants, they are attempting to become 
their masters. These are in office for life. The same commis- 
sion which secures their appointment passes upon their qualifi- 
cations, can prevent their removal and continue them in office. 
These men are loath to see undone the work they have done; 
they passed upon their qualifications; they object to having their 
judgment set aside, their verdict reversed. "They have declared 
their competency and resent any attempt to establish their in- 
competency, 

The system is hostile to the principles of our Government, 
because the people have nothing to say in the selection of such 
officials. Consider what this system is bringing upon the 
people. Already bills are pending in Congress for the enact- 
ment of an old officers’ pension law, and behind it is this vast 
army of Federal officials pressing the passage of such a law. 
Some have proposed these officials shall be retired after 30 
years' service, or at the age of 65 years, on three-fourths pay. 
What a burden that would impose on the taxpayers of this coun- 
try, a burden from which they never could escape. Once fas- 
tened it would remain as long as the present form of govern- 
ment exists. Under such a law it would be possible for an 
additional expense of $360,000,000 per year to be imposed to 
pay these pensions. Add this to the already enormous expense 
of this Government and the taxpayer would have occasion to 
groan, to appeal for relief. But once enacted, he would appeal 
in vain. This vast army of public officials is rapidly growing 
in number, and as it grows the expense will correspondingly 
increase. As its numbers increase its power in directing pub- 
lic affairs multiplies and soon, if not now, it will be able to 
shape the destinies of the Republic. 'This class already is at- 
tempting to dictate the policies of the Government, but as it 
grows stronger it will wield greater influence in shaping the 
legislation of the country. Their official tenure is for life, and 
they are independent of publie opinion and public requirements. 
If elected by the people for a given period, they would be more 
responsive to public wants; and then, if the people desired, 
they could be reelected as often as their constituents deemed 
best. In such event they would realize the people were their 
masters, and they would regard their power as supreme. This 
would promote good service and n higher order of efficlency in 
the administration of publie offices. In fact, this would enable 
the people to rule in public affairs. It is idle to talk about the 
people ruling when they are denied the right to select their 
public officials. This would strike down the great official 
“ bureaucracy ” which for the last 16 years of Republican rule 
constituted the greatest political machine ever constructed op- 
perating under the name of *Civil Service Commission," 
Every person who watched its administration during that period 
knows what a farce it was, how ingeniously it was manipulated 
to secure official positions for partisans as political rewards. 

To demonstrate this proposition it is only necessary to call 
attention to the fact that practically all of the offices filled 
under it during that period were from one political party. “No 
others need apply" was apparently the word passed along the 
line, and no othérs were admitted in official circles as a rule. 
Does anyone flatter himself in the belief that such a system will 
long be tolerated by the people of this country? If any such 
be found, they should banish the belief at once and forever. 
The people as a rule love fair play and are determined to have 
it. They are entitled to have it as much in the selection of 
their officials as in other public matters. 

'The sentiment for the election of all public officials is rapidly 
growing in favor with the people, and it will continue to grow 
until they secure the cherished privilege—a reasonable one— 
emphasizing their right to rule by having a potent voice in the 
selection of those who administer public affairs. In demanding 
this right they are only contending for the continuance of that 
great principle which prevailed in the founding of this the 
greatest of all Republics, emphasizing the sentiment which 
stirred the patriotism of the men who endured the hardships 
incident to the formation of this great Government upon the 
hope that the rights of the citizen should be inviolable and that 
equal opportunity should be the common heritage of all. , 
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Inland Waterways—National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSXLYANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 9, 1915. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at the recent convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Mr. Theodore Justice, 
of Philadelphia, who has traveled extensively over Europe and 
whose study of inland waterways in England, Germany, France, 
and ether countries entitles his views to careful consideration, 
made an address which, in view of the public discussion of 
our national defenses, is appended to these remarks, under 
leave granted to extend. 

Since Members of Congress themselves have generally ab- 
stained from discussing the European war upon the floor of 
the House, I have taken the liberty of eliminating from the 
address of Mr. Justice a few paragraphs relating to war condi- 
tions that would otherwise have been entirely appropriate. 

Mr. Justice's address was as follows: 

WATERWAYS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
[Address of Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, at the National Rivers 
and Harbor Congress, December 11, 1914.] 

“The United States Navy possesses 184 armed vessels, con- 
sisting of 21 torpedo boats, 62 destroyers, 20 revenue cutters, 
and 31 gunboats, all of which, with drawbridges, could DM 
through the locks of the new Erie Barge Canal, but since 
bridges are fixed none of them ean now go through. On the 
other hand, similar craft in the hands of Germany or any other 
enemy could enter our Great Lakes via the canals of Canada. 

„The Middle West has never realized that all of the lake 
cities of the Middle West could easily be destroyed or held 
for a ransom equal to the whole cost of our Civil War by an 
enemy approaching through the Canadian canals, while the 
United States, owing to the need of dredging a few feet out of 
the Hudson River and of converting the 198 fixed low bridges 
over the Erie Barge Canal into drawbridges, is now totally 
unable to defend the lake cities of the Middle West against 
possible destruction from & fleet that may reach the Great 
Lakes via the Canadian Canals, 

à GUARANTEE AGAINST INVASION, 
We do not require the huge armament of Europe. We have 
in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans allies which outweigh thou- 
| sands of guns and hundreds of thousands of men. We do need, 
| however, to supplement these natural defenses by a military 
and naval establishment that wil] guarantee our shores from 
| invasion. This may be supplied in part by an intercoastal belt 
' Jine of waterways. 
^ NO NATION WAR PROOF. 


* Europe will have been consumed in vain, so far as we are 
, concerned, if we do not realize from the terrible conflict now 
going on that only by being prepared to defend ourselves can 
we ever be nssured of lasting independence and security. Yet 
| every attempt to provide against the ravages of war when it is 
brought, as any day it may be, to our shores is howled down 
by those in whose hands we have placed the keeping of the 
; Nation, and the loudest by those highest in office. 
“The man who sits on his roof while the property of his 
neighbors is going up in flames and the burning embers are 
falling all about him is a subject for pity rather than admira- 
| tion. 
| “But the hour of universal peace has not yet struck. The 
lesson of these recent months is that war lurks in the dark 
corners of the world. 
HISTORY BELIES PROPHECY. 


“Two generations and more haye passed since Victor Hugo 
presented to the International Peace Congress of 1849 his con- 
| ception of a United States of Europe and prophesied its early 

consummation, yet what a caricature has history made of these 
| prophecies. While our voice should never be raised except in 
tones of peace, we can not until those who surround us have 
| struck the same note afford to ground our arms and turn our 
cannon into plowshares. 
The experience of the present European war will revolu- 
tionize naval warfare. High explosives utilized by submarines 
or torpedo boats may send the dreadnaught to the scrap heap. 


à 


of the future. Forthis renson the deve 


ways becomes of the greatest importanee as a means for na- 
tional defense. 
AMERICAN INLAND WATERWAY PLAN. 

"By connecting Massachusetts Bay by eanal through the 
Taunton River with Narragansett Bay, Narragansett Bay by, 
canal inside of Point Judith with Long Island Sound, Newark 
Bay by canal with Delaware Bay, Delaware Bay with the 
Chesapeake Bay, and the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds by 
canal with the Gulf, by connecting Lake Erie through a canal 
to the Ohio River, or Lake Michigan by canal to the Mississippi, 
and thence by both routes through the latter river to the G 
we may, in the next generation, develop the most complete an 
effective method for inland defense ever possessed by any coun- 
try in the world. Many forms of naval craft that can not voy: ' 
age around the world would be eminently practicable for na- 
tional defense through such of our inland waterways as nre 
connected with our great seaports. 

PREPAREDNESS MEANS PEACE. 

“Tt is being widely said by a certain class of thinkers that 
*there is no surer way of provoking war than by being prepared 
for it? And they point to the great war now being waged in 
proof of this assertion. 

“Much as we deplore war, much as we desire peace, much 
as we may earnestly work and pray for peace, based upon the 
experience of the past, there is no ground whatever to justify 
us in looking confidently for universal peace in the future. 

"Kipling says: ‘There are no ten commandments east of 
Suez' What we may expect from the Orient is shown in what 
Germany has experienced in China. Does not this warn us, 
when treaties are regarded as mere scraps of paper, to be pre- 
pared for defense not only against the Far East but the 
West as well? 
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“There is nothing to provoke war in the United States arm- 
ing for defense. Indeed, the surest way of preserving peace 
for the United States is to be adequately prepared. And there 
is no such easy and peaceful way of securing that strength as 
by, making full use of the inland waterways for purposes of 

ense, 


CHANNELS FOR SMALL BOATS, 


“Tt is manifest that inland waterways in no way lend them- 
selves to aggression upon distant nations, but, on the other 
hand; are purely for self-defense. Moreover, defensive water- 
ways lessen the likelihood of aggression, inasmuch as they 
lessen the need of numbers of warships. 

"A large part of the coastwise commerce may pass through 
inland waterways. 'Therefore such vessels of commerce as do 
not require to pass along the coast outside may dispense with 
naval convoy in time of war, and fewer warships of the aggres- 
sive battle class are required in proportion as inland waterways 
are developed and become the ideal channels for submarines and 
destroyers which may freely pass from one port to another, 
issuing forth when required for defense, Amply protected by, 
coast fortifications and inland waterways, and with a sufficient 
number of submarines and destroyers, the United States, secure 
in herself, depending upon the outside world practically only for 
luxuries, and sufficient to herself for all the necessities of life, 
may bid defiance to the world. 


DUE TO SINKING OF “ MAINE,” - 


* How many of us realize that, but for the incident of the 
sinking of the battleship Maine, the Panama Canal to-day would 
not have been 

“When we were suddenly facing war we found our fleet 
divided, part of it being in the Pacifie Ocean. Each division 
then was liable to the hazard of being defeated in detail. 

“The long, hazardous trip of the Oregon around the southern 
end of the South American continent was a matter of intense 
daily anxiety to the whole Nation, and aroused the sense of 
the need of the Panama Canal as a matter of importance in 
national defense. 

“The Nation was thus aroused to the necessity of extending 
our coast line so that instead of having two small fleets we 
could, in case of need, unite both sections in one mighty fleet 
fn either ocean.” Í 

* * 5 + + + 
THE DEFENSE OF LARGE CITIES, i 

Referring to the possibility of trouble at Panama and the 
consequent mobilization of our fleet at that point, Mr. Justice 
continued : 

“Then our greatest cities of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and the Capital at Washington may be at the mercy. of. 
united European fleets—a danger that may be averted if the 
links that now connect New York Bay with the Delaware and| 
Chesapeake are deepened to torpedo-fleet requirements, which 
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will be safe from attack from battleships, but so protected by 
our coast line as to have all the advantages of a short inside 
line or segment of a circle for retreat, and from which offensive 
warfare may also be made. 

“The broad, national value of such an expansion of our 
waterways will be of far more value to the people of the 
United States than even that of the Panama Canal, conceding, 
as I do, quite as much for the national value of the latter as 
its most sanguine advocate. 

CONNECTING THE LINKS, 

* Immediate expansion of the short connecting links, that 
lack only 15 per cent to unite the 85 per cent of deep water 
already provided by nature, is the most imperative call npon 
Congress at this moment. 

* Therefore I submit the question as to whether it is not in- 
cumbent upon the United States to immediately prepare, in 
advance of all other projects, this greatest of them all—ample 
facilitles for national defense. 

“Will any broad-minded and patriotic citizen of the United 
States not concede that matters for national defense should 

have precedence at all times over the many other meritorious 
' projects that have been proposed? All of the latter contain 
great commercial value to the Nation, and I hope that within 
the course of reasonable time all of them will be developed. 
But, in the interest of the whole Nation, the greatest project 
of them all is the immediate preparation for national defense 
contained within the plans of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association extending all the way from Maine to Florida, 


Franchise for Women. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, the significance of the issues 
involved in the votes for women movement is pretty generally 
understood by the people of this country. Knowledge of the 
issues involved may or may not lead to the support of the 
movement. Every question having to do with the economic 
and moral status of all our people has its opponents as well as 
proponents. Opinions differ very generally because of the dif- 
ferent viewpoints or interests of the individual. 

The Congress of the United States, evidently through no de- 
sire of its own, is called upon to vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment extending to the women of ouf country the voting privi- 
lege on an equality with men. 'The American woman desires 
to possess power to exercise her voice in effecting changes in 
Social and industrial conditions essential to higher standards of 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, is this an extraordinary desire, asking for the 
voting privilege, and to that end demanding that the Congress 
through this resolution grant to the people of the several States 
of this Union, through their respective legislatures, the oppor- 
tunity to register their will on a constitutional question involv- 
ing their individual and united welfare? 

To anyone who has become convinced that this movement 
found its origin in and is being continuously sustained by the 
vision of higher standards of living and the desire for a nobler 
race, the right and the wisdom of affirmative action here in the 
Congress is a settled conviction. 

Why this national and, indeed, sir, world-wide movement? 
Is there a cause, and, if a cause, does any sane man think it is 
a passing whim, to be voted down here and thus have an end? 
Let us see. Foreign countries have been confronted with the 
question and were early impressed with its justice. Norway, 
Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, and Australia disposed of the 
question in the affirmative. 

In May, 1914, 22 of the leading countries of the world repre- 
Sented by over 4,000 women met in the seventh quinquennial 
congress on the International Council of Women in Rome and 
presented their right to suffrage. 

. A characteristic of this meeting was the able discussions on 
economie lines embracing the social, industrial, and political 
"welfare of the peoples of the enrth. Comprehensive in scope 
and sound in reason, this movement is on, and the demand 
“ever increasing. The action of this Congress is a mere incident 


in a contest that can not fail. Funny stories, the swinging of 
arms, and great volume of voice attending the arguments of 
the opposition shall be of no avail in the final analysis. The 
desired vote will come to the American women and for the suffi- 
cient and persistent reasons that there are 9,000,000 wage-earn- 
ing women in the United States; there are 1,750,000 children 
working in the mines, factories, and mills in the United States; 
there are 30,000 women over 65 years of age earning their own 
livelihood in the United States; there are women working in all 
trades and professions in our industrial United States; there 
are 390,000 women out of 490,000 teachers in the schools and 
colleges of the United States; there are over 1,000 suffrage 
associations in the United States; there are millions of people 
outside of these associations who have indorsed the movement; 
in practically one-half of the territory of the United States 
suffrage now exists. One-fourth of the States, including Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona, Kansas, Montana, IIIinois (partially), and 
Alaska have granted suffrage. 

Yes; it will come, because it is right, and the individual who 
opposes it will be as ineffective ns the “fly on the ox's horn," 
or—with apologies to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS]! 
will draw about as much water as a “ tomtit tetering on a pump 
handle —and the world will laugh. 

One of the surprising features of this question is the assumed 
or real earnestness with which opposition attacks the suggestion 
of woman suffrage. Mr. Speaker, picture the spectacle of a 
real live man—a Member of Congress, for instance—quitting all 
consideration of constructive legislation to combat giving women 
the franchise. Why any opposition? Is there a man in Amer- 
ica who thinks that a woman's vote might lower the standard 
of American citizenship? Does any normally minded indi- 
vidual, man or woman, venture the suggestion that substantial 
economie questions involving the welfare of men, women, and 
children might be less favorably settled by a woman's vote? 
But the suggestion is made that some women do not want to 
vote and should not be required to exercise the privilege simply 
because other women desire it. This objection is met by re- 
minding these overly sensitive souls that those who do not 
want honors thrust upon them may join the *'stay-at-homes " 
on election day; they will not want for company, for facts pro- 
duced prove that 40 per cent of the men eligible to vote are 
* stay-at-homes." : 

There are men whose phlegmatic brains have never been 
aroused to an appreciation of the privilege and the rich heritage 
of casting a ballot having to do with the welfare of this great 
country. There are men so dead to the possibilities of the ballot 
in refining and enriching American life, who, “ staying at home” 
on election day, have become so obtuse and dense in matters 
publie that the State, having never benefited by their life, shall 
miss them very little when they have “passed on" and the 
worms have perforated their pelt. With such as these, other 
would-be *stay-at-homes" may join in harmless inactivity. 
What kind of man is he who does not care to yote? He is the 
self-satisfied individual who, centered and absorbed in himself, 
thinks he knows that the world goes well with him, and little 
he cares about conditions involving his less-favored neighbor. 
He does not know or, if he knows, he does not care about the 
struggles and vicissitudes of millions in the thickly populated 
centers where anarchist and outlaw are bred—bred from a pois- 
oning and festering cause which his vote might help eradicate. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizen who fails to vote is not worth while, 
He is a blank in the governmental fabric-building of our 
country. 

The strong, active citizen, the man who has interested him- 
self in the welfare of his people and his country always votes, 
He knows, and is a man worth while. 

Thousands are engaged in social settlement work shaping the 
lives of the homeless youth of our land, combating evil, poverty, 
and distress, and without exception they stand and to-day are 
appealing to this Congress for the opportunity to register their 
vote. 

Recall if you will, women who have adorned American his- 
tory, standing out in American life as earnest workers for the 
uplift of our people and you will find them recorded favorable 
to all the voting privileges. 

One of the richest features of our national heritage is that 
of such women. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, born just one century ago, as a 
young woman with brilliant intellect she was denied the right 
to enter any college or higher institution of learning because 
it was unbecoming that women should hope to hold a class or 
educational record with men. Barred from our public institu- 
tions she took to her father's law office and equipped herself 
for life's battle. In a convention at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 
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1848, she lighted the slumbering fires of women’s rights, and 
until 1902 she blessed our country with a life rich in service. 

Lucy Stone (Blackwell), editor of the Boston Women’s Jour- 
nal, exponent of temperance and freedom, was the founder of 
the National Association of Woman Suffrage. 

Mary A.-Livermore, a woman of grace and refinement, inter- 
national lecturer, authoress, urged votes for women. 

Lucretia C. Mott, the sweet Quakeress of old New England, 
lecturer, advocated woman suffrage. 

Julia Ward Howe, author of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
publie and founder of the New England Woman's Club, sup- 
ported woman suffrage. 

And, Mr. Speaker, another American woman, whose name is 
held in highest honor, known as the strongest exponent of tem- 
perance and righteous living, and loved because of her useful 
life, Frances E. Willard, during the last year of her life said 
that fundamentally woman suffrage was a most important ques- 
tion and should be granted. Frances E. Willard, born in New 
York State, carrying her useful life into Wisconsin, and from 
there finally settling In Illinois, where as president of a woman's 
college, at Evanston, she spent the energies of her life in char- 
acter building. 

Under the great white dome of this Capitol Building, lead- 
ing to this Chamber, is Statuary Hall, where the several States 
bave done in lasting marble and bronze their favorite sons, 
there stands a statue of the uncrowned queen of America. 'The 
citizenship of the great State of Illinois has honored our country 
by erecting this statue to the memory of Frances E. Willard, 
and on the pedestal upon which this statue stands are engraven 
the words: 

Oh, it is women who have given the costliest hostages to fortune. 

Out of the battle of life they have sent their best beloved with fear- 
ful odds — them, 

Oh e dangers they have "gre by the hours of patient watching 


b. 
over beds where fieipiess children lay 
By the incense of ten thousand prayers wafted from their gentle 


I ch tbem wer to protect along life's treacherous 
ME eu those wines ther have so loved. 

Who can answer this woman’s prayer with a thought of in- 
difference? 

A man who thinks and acts the true American will not spend 
his time and energy opposing so just a cause. 


Congressional Report, Third Oregon District. 
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HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


J. 1 Jm ey an amendm D 
Ga eet Jone prr DE States UE os g the right ue M 
women, 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that every 
Congressman and Senator should make a regular report to his 
constituents at least once a year, giving in detail what he is doing 
and what he is trying to do in their behalf. I hope the time will 
soon come when each Representative and each Senator will pursue 
this course. As it is now, the people only hear so much of what 
is going on as the newspapers want them to hear. In this way 
the newspapers control the trend of public thought. The special 
interests control the newspapers. Therefore the special in- 
terests control the public. If it is found that some Representa- 
tive or Senator has proposed something that will benefit the 
common people, but which would reduce the profits of the 
special interests, the policy is for the newspapers to either 
ignore it or to misrepresent and distort it to such an extent as 
to bring it into disrepute. 

There are as many newspaper correspondents in Washington 
as there are Representatives and Senators. In other words, 
there is at Jeast one newspaper correspondent for each Repre- 
sentative and Senator. It may be interesting to the public 
generally to know how these newspaper correspondents are used 
by their employers to influence and coerce the Representatives 
and Senators into following such a course of action as is desired. 

There is scarcely a Representative or Senator that is not 
called on each day by the correspondents of the big daily news- 
papers, unless he has let them know that he will not be con- 
trolled by them. In some instances a correspondent is kept 
here solely to report the doings of one Congressman, and in 


such cases the correspondent practically makes the office of te’ 
Congressman his headquarters. The paper at home, in no 
uncertain way, soon lets the Congressman know its “policies.” | 
Whenever the Congressman makes a speech that fits in with these 
“ policies,” he gets a good write up. When he offers a bill in 
line with these “ policies” he is likewise favorably mentioned. 
But if he gets out of line and runs counter to the policies“ 
of “the press,” he thenceforward gets it in the neck. By this 
process Congressmen soon learn how to get favorable publicity 
and how not to get it. The poor Congressman, well knowing 
that the great majority of his constituents never know him in 
reality, but only know him as he is pictured to them in | 
home papers, generally yields to this insidious coercion, ani | 
quits trying to do anything except what meets with the appro- 
bation of those interest-controlled papers. 
I was first elected in 1910, when my district included all of 
eastern Oregon as well as Hood River, Multnomah, Columbia, 
and Clatsop Counties. In 1912 I was reelected, although the | 
district had been cut down to one county, Multnomah. The 
city of Portland makes up the greater part of Multnomah | 
County, and the four daily newspapers of thnt great city wield 
a powerful influence on public opinion in the district Men¢ 
may say they are not influenced by the newspapers, but all 


students of the subject agree that when certain facts are 4i 


dinned into the public ear day after day for a few years, to 
the utter. exclusion of other facts probably of greater im- 

portance, the public will forget the more important facts for | 
those that are made the subject of continual publicity. The 
result of this process is what we call“ The power of the press.“ 

Yet the public must educate itself out from under this control 
or else it will continue subject to the domination of the press, | 
and, as stated, the press is controlled by the special interests, | 

In this report I propose to give some facts which will be eye, 
openers, and I challenge any Member of this House to call me 
to account if I misstate any fact, and I challenge any newspaper | 
to call me to account if I misstate any fact. 

Public sentiment is a sort of composite thing, and when it 
once sets it requires time to change it. Looking backward, I 
can very well see that I was not defeated in 1914 for renomina- 
tion by any sudden change of sentiment, but I can now see that! 
my defeat in 1914 was due to the bitter fight made on me by the 
press in 1912 and continued to 1914. I knew that I could not 
be defeated in 1912 and made no special effort to answer many, 
of the villainous charges that were made by the newspapers ! 
that year. But I have found since, to my sorrow, that they 
sunk into the public mind, and that the slanders of that year 
militated against me in 1914 and were responsible for my de- 
feat in the primary. 

On the other hand, while the time was too short for me to 
change that publie sentiment in time to be reelected as an inde- | 
pendent in the fall of 1914, still the fight I made as such inde- | 
pendent candidate completely refuted the previous Slanderous , 
newspaper campaign thatshad been waged against me, and when 
time is given for the public to fully weigh the facts and argu- 
ments that I produced during my independent campaign the | 
verdict will again be in my favor. You can not change public | 
sentiment in a day any more than you can sow wheat to-day and : 
reap the harvest to-morrow. But the fight which I made as an 
independent last fall, and which was fully justified—which was, 
in fact, demanded by the slanderous campaign that had been 
made against me—will bear its fruit in due season. I fully re- | 
trieved my lost political fortunes in that campaign, and I came 
out of it with the respect of my enemies. I received nearly, 
17,000 votes without a party and without a paper, something 
never before accomplished by any independent candidate in 
Oregon. I gave up my last dollar, my last ounce of available | 
energy, and almost my health in that fight; but it was either 
that or disgrace by acquiescence, which would have been worse 
than death. I am glad I made the fight. 

But now for the facts which I am to give the public in this 
report : 

First, the Portland Oregonian is receiving yearly from the | 
Post Office Department a mail subsidy of $69,950.31, and that 
arrogant paper refused to allow me to tell the voters that fact 
by a paid advertisement during the late campaign. The Jour- 
nal is receiving a subsidy of $60,491.69, and Jackson, publisher | 
of that hypocritical sheet, likewise refused me the privilege of 
telling this fact to the voters through a paid advertisement, 

The letter of the Post Office Department to me, dated Sep- 
tember 24, 1914, says that it costs an average of 8 cents a 
pound to transmit, handle, and deliver newspapers and maga- | 
zines, according to the report of the Commission on Second- | 
Class Mail Matter; and the further letter of the department 
to me, dated September 29, 1914, states that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, the Oregonian sent through the mails at the 
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1-cent-a-pound rate 956,433 pounds, and that the Journal sent 
864,167, and that the Saturday Evening Post sent 37,013,634 
pounds. Multiplying the number of pounds sent by the net 
loss to the Government, 7 cents a pound, you will see that dur- 
ing the past year we gave to the Oregonian and the Journal 
free mail service amounting to over $125,000, which is far in 
excess of the pay of the entire Oregon delegation in Congress 
per year, and that we donated to the Saturday Evening Post 
$2,590,954.38, which is more than the annual appropriation for 
rivers and harbors in Oregon. 

Yet all three of these papers claim that every honest and 
fearless Congressman who advocates Government ownership in 
place of Government subsidy to privately owned enterprises is 
a Socialist, and that he wants the public to give the poor peo- 
ple something for nothing. They are just simply plain liars, 
and they know it. The plain poor people do not want the 
public to give them anything; nor do they want any person or 
corporation to sell them anything for less than it is worth; nor 
do they believe in confiscating anybody's property; but they do 
want common honesty in publie affairs, and that is what they 
are going to have. 

The idea of the insolent owners of the Oregonian and the 
Journal saying that the poor people " merely want those who 
have something to divide up.“ That contention on their part 
is the height of impudence. But what the Oregonian and the 
Journal want is for the poor people of Portland, who have 
little, to give to those two papers over $125,000 a year in 
mail subsidy, and that is exactly what the poor people of 
Portland are doing. If the Oregonian or the Journal will dis- 
prove the figures I here give, I will agree to leave the State, 
never to return. 

The second-class mail graft now amounts to $75,000,000 a 
year, according to the Post Office Department's letter to me, 
dated September 29, 1914. In other words, the department ad- 
vises me by that letter that it costs us $85,000,000 a year to 
transmit, handle, and deliver the second-class mail matter— 
newspapers and magazines—and that they pay for the service 
only $10,000,000, leaving a deficit each year on second-class 
matter of $75,000,000. The poor people make up that deficit 
when they buy stamps. Every time a poor widow buys a 2-cent 
stamp she gives 1 cent to the big, arrogant, bullying news- 
papers. And these newspapers are not serving the public, but 
they are the tools of the special interests. They refuse to ex- 
pose their own graft, and they likewise refuse to expose the 
graft of the railroads, the banks, the street car companies, and 
other lines of big business, all of which are living off the sweat 
from the foreheads of the poor. And when I say “the poor” 
I do not mean merely the day laborers, but I mean the average 
man and woman of this country. 

Seventy per cent of the wealth of the United States is to-day 
owned by 200,000 men. 'The remaining 99,800,000 people are 
practically slaves. The means of collecting all the annual 
profits of industry are in the hands of the 200,000 men. "That 
group is headed by the Rothschilds, the Rockefellers, the 
Morgans, the Goulds, and the Vanderbilts. That group owns 
all the railroads, It owns all the street car companies and 
other public utilities. It owns nearly all the big banks and 
trust companies. It owns the steel and the coal industries. 
It is rapidly getting control of the lumber mills, the woolen 
mills, the cotton mills, and all the land of the country. 

We will soon have a small leisure class, living in luxury and 
idleness, as in Europe, and their agents will collect our rents 
and our interest and all the dividends from the factory stocks 
and the rest of us will be reduced to serfdom. We will belong 
to the servant class, or at best to the shopkeeping or struggling 
professional classes, neither of which will be considered worthy 
of being addressed on the street by the leisure class, unless it 
be in the condescending London style, “ John, my man, here is 
a sixpence for you." 

How did 200,000 men acquire 70 per cent of the wealth of the 
United States? How did it happen that such an astounding 
state of affairs came about without your being apprised of it 
through the newspapers? The money power obtained all this 
wealth by acquiring, as stated, all the means of collecting the 
annual profits of industry—the railroads, the street railways, 
the electricdight and gas plants, the banks and the trust com- 
panies, and the big mining and manufacturing industries, as 
well as mortgages upon all the lands from which hundreds of 
millions of unearned interest is collected yearly. You did not 
hear about it while Ít was going on, because your big newspapers 
were given a part of the graft to keep you in ignorance, The 
same gang is still robbing you and same newspapers are 
still keeping you in ignorance. Unless leaders arise out of the 
ranks of the common people who have the stamina to with- 
stand the attacks of these wolves and to fight on and win in 


spite of them, then we are doomed to the same serfdom as hns 
3 all older countries. But I believe we are going to 

What specific laws would give justice to the public and turn 
the tide of wealth naturally back to where all would have an 
equal opportunity to acquire a home and a competence? 

Government and municipal ownership of all public utilities, 
Government control of credit through an enlargement of the 
functions of the postal savings banks and the issuance of agri- 
cultural asset currency, and the Government ownership and 
operation of all monopolies that can not be controlled by law. 

The immense profits that the money power is collecting an- 
nually through its public utilities and gigantic financial institu- 
tions will be shown by a few 

The railroads of the United States in 1913 collected a gross 
income of $3,057,000,000, or $80.57 from each man, woman, and 
child in the United States, or $152.85 from each family of five. 
The average family income per year is only $625, so each head 
of a family of five is working now over one day out of every 
six for the steam railroads, as he pays out of his income $152.85 
per year to the steam railroads. These railroads are capitalized 
for $20,000,000,000 and must have rates that will give them 
dividends on that capitalization, while the best disinterested 
experts put their actual physical valuation at not more than 
$10,000,000,000. Therefore, under Government ownership of 
the steam railroads it is fair to presume that the annual cost of 
this service to each family would be reduced one-half, or $76.40 
per family. 

We can not hope for relief by “regulation” through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, because after 28 years of that 
commission rates have actually increased, and they are still 
going up. And this in spite of the fact that the railroads made 
more net in 1913 than in 1912—nearly $100,000,000 more. I say, 
in spite of this showing the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1914 authorized the eastern railroads to raise their freight rates 
5 per cent, and “the press” reported next day that President 
Wilson was delighted, because, in the opinion of the President, 
the entire country will be prosperous if the railroads are made 
prosperous. 

I do not know how it sounds to others, but to me it is a 
strange doctrine that we, the people, can make good times per- 
manently for ourselves by raising railroad rates. It reminds me 
of the man who tried to raise himself over the fence by his boot 
straps. But from the viewpoint of the money power it is logical 
enough. They say to us in effect: We now have 70 per cent of 
all the wealth; let us acquire the remaining 80 per cent from 
you and we will give you a full dinner pail in the meantime— 
we will employ labor.” 

The Portland Railway Light & Power Co. for the year 1913, 
the latest year for which I have complete official figures, col- 
lected gross $6,723,742. Its operating expenses and taxes were 
$3,298,310. Its net earnings, all of which were sent east to 
Philadelphia, New York, and London, were $3,425,432, or over 
half of its gross collections. Yet the company, through the Port- 
land newspapers, would have the public believe it is barely mak- 
ing a living. 

The company's gross income for 1913 was the largest in its 
history, as was also its net income, and both its gross and net 
annual incomes have steadily increased each year since 1907, 
during which time all private business has declined. The com- 
pany collects yearly from the citizens of Portland $26 per head, 
and sends over half of this money back Hast to the money 
power. 'This company's own records show that it issued all of 
its stock 65 per cent pald, and that only $5 per share has ever 
been paid in cash. Therefore, according to the company's own 
books, its stocks are 95 per cent water. Upon these stocks the 
people of Portland are called upon to pay dividends at the 
par value of $100 per share when, as stated, only $5 per share 
in cash has been paid in on the stocks, 

Cleveland, Ohio, now has 21 cents street car fares under 
practical city ownership. Let anyone doubting this assertion 
write a letter to the mayor of Cleveland. No newspaper will 
ever tell you of the success of the Cleveland demonstration for 
fear the “movement” would spread. ; 

San Francisco, during the past three years, has built and is 
operating as a city utility the great Geary Street line. It is 
costing the city less than 24 cents to carry a passenger. The 
profits are being used to pay off the bonds and to extend the 
municipal lines. So successful has the San Francisco experi- 
ment proved to be that the privately owned system there has 
already made overtures to the city to sell out its entire plant 
to the city. The newspapers tell you nothing about this because 
the * disease," as the interests call it, might be aided in 
spreading thereby. 


But the money power gets in its greatest graft through the 


loan of credit. There are only $3,500,000,000 in the United 
States—$35 per capita. That is our total stock of money—gold, 
silver, and paper. Yet the money power has loaned to the 
farmers and small home owners alone $8,000,000,000, or nearly 
three times as much money as there is in existence. On this 
loan they are collecting in interest annually the enormous sum 
of $500,000,000. You may be aided in comprehending how 
much interest $500,000,000 is when I say that it would build 
and fortify the Panama Canal and leave a surplus of $100,- 
000,000. It would build two trunk lines of railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance of 6,000 miles, at a cost of 
$80,000 per mile, and leave remaining $20,000,000. Think of it! 
The farmers and small home owners pay to the money power 
each year in interest enough money to build two trunk lines of 
railroad from New York to San Francisco, and for the loan of 
what? Not money, but credit. How does the money power 
manipulate things so as to loan $8,000,000,000 on real estate 
alone when there are only $3,500,000,000 in existence in the 
United States? They do it by having their trust companies 
borrow from their banks, the trust companies merely giving 
their notes for the money and depositing bonds as collateral 
security, and then loaning the money out to the farmers and 
small home owners, x 

In a few weeks the money finds its way back into the bank, 
and the process is repeated. The same dollar is loaned over 
and over again. Each time some public-utility bonds or stocks 
are deposited as collateral in place of the cash. So the money 
power is really loaning credit to the farmers and other real 
estate owners based on the bonds and stocks they hold. Iu 
that way the money power realizes another source of income 
from iís railway, street railway, gas, and electric light bonds 
and stocks. In that way the money power has gotten 70 per 
cent of all the wealth of the United States, and it is gradually 
and surely getting the other 30 per cent. > 

We must call a halt. We must turn the tide of wealth back 
toward the people. That is what Government ownership of 
public utilities and Government control of credit and direct 
Government loans to the farmers will do. That is what I stand 
for. That is why the money power has temporarily downed 
me, It is for my constituents to say whether they will help me 
in my fight, now that they know the facts. If I come back, It 
will be a greater victory for the public than if I had never been 
defeated, for I have certainly defied the powers that be. If I 
can come back in spite of that, I can accomplish something 
and inspire confidence in others when I get back. 

My first public service of consequence in Oregon was the 
filing of a suit for John L. Snyder, of Columbia County, before 
Judge Wolverton, United States judge at Portiand, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1907, to compel the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
to disgorge the 2,300,000 acres of land which it still owns in 
Oregon, and which it received under the acts of Congress of 
April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, upon the express provision 
that it would sell the lands “to actual settlers only in tracts 
not greater than 160 acres to any one settler and for prices 
not exceeding $2.50 per acre.” That was a test suit, and was the 
first case ever brought in any court to compei the company to 
live up to the law. I filed a notice lis pendens and prevented 
the company from ever selling another acre of the land pending 
the litigation. One year later the Government intervened and 
filed its forfeiture suit. My suit was for enforcement, and the 
Government's suit was for forfeiture. The judge ordered my 
suit and the Government's suit consolidated, The case is now 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, and I am doing all 
in my power to bring it to an early final decision. It is not 
yet set for argument for a day certain, but it is expected that 
it wil be argued early this year. I shall appear and argue 
in favor of the enforcement theory. I shall fight this case as 
long as it lasts, and I shall do all within my power to have the 
2,300,000 acres sold to actual settlers in small tracts. I am 
chafing under the long delay of the case, but if it had not been 
for me the case would never have been started; and having been 
started, if I had not kept up the fight it wculd have died long 
ago. At least, that is my honest belief about it. No newspaper 
has had a word to say in favor of prosecuiing the case. The 
railroad company has maintained a press bureau in Oregon to 
control publie sentiment and to suppress unfavorable agitation 
in the valley papers in reference to the long and disgraceful 
delay of this ense. 

I favor conveying Oregon's 16,000,000 acres of forest reserves 
in trust to the State, to be owned and operated by the State in 
perpetuity for forestry purposes without any power of alienat- 
ing an acre of the land and allowing the State only to cat the 
ripe trees each year, permitting the young trees to grow up 
nnd replace the old, thus preserving our great national forests 
forever, but giving to Oregon home rule and the benefit of her 
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own great natural resources. More than one-fourth of the 
State's area is now in the forest reserves nnd kept off the tax 
roll Under my bill the State would get the profits from the sale 
of the ripe timber each year, which would reduce taxes in the 
State at least one-half. The total value of Oregon's national 
forests is estimated to be $400,000,000. If the sale of ripe tim- 
ber each year only netted the State 3 per cent, it would turn 
into the State treasury $12,000,000 annually, and that is more 
than half the State, county, and city taxes in Oregon. The local 
timber barons and private lumber manufacturers are strenu- 
ously opposed to my plan, and their newspapers.are opposed to 
it of course. They do not want any competition from a State- 
owned and operated forest. Of course they do not put their 
objection on that ground, which is their real ground, but they 
have their hypocritical vassals and newspapers assert that the 
conveyance in trust to the State would be the first step toward 
putting the lands in the hands of the “ exploiters.” They know 
that under a conveyance in trust to the State for forestry pur- 
poses only, allowing no power of alienation of the land, it would 
be impossible for any “exploiters” to get control. They are 
themselves the “exploiters,” and they do not want any competi- 
tion from the people. 

All of the measures I have herein advocated I have proposed 
by bills in Congress. I shall propose them again and with 
success, if I am ever sent back to Congress, as I believe I will be. 
It requires a majority who are not afraid of the newspapers, 
and who are not afraid of the money power, to pass any law for 
the benefit of the public. 

During my four years in Congress I have voted for every 
measure calculated to give any measure of relief to the public, 
however slight. I had as much to do with the enactment of the 
parcel post as any Member of the lower House. That was in 
1912, during Mr. Taft’s administration. I secured the first vote 
on the measure ever had in Congress, when I offered an amend- 
ment to the Post Office appropriation bill providing for a parcel 
post. My amendment was voted down and the bill went to the 
Senate, where Senator Bourne, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, secured an amendment 
to the bill providing for the parcel post. The parcel-post law as 
passed was not as far-reaching as I favored. I wanted the Post 
Office Department to carry all packages now carried by the express 
companies, and to thereby supersede the express companies. 
As it is, we have taken away from the express companies, which 
are owned by the railroads, at least $100,000,000 a year and 
given it to the people in lower transportation rates on small 
parcels. But now the Interstate Commerce Commission by its 
recent order, applauded by the President, allows the eastern 
railroads to raise their rates 5 per cent on freight, and to 
thereby collect from the people several times the amount that 
we saved to the people by the parcel-post law. That is how we 
are making progress—backward, 

I worked and voted for the bill to appropriate $35,000,000 to 
build a Government railroad in Alaska. That will be a great 
help to this country as well as to Alaska, and while it will be 
the severest possible test as to the feasibility of Government 
railroads, because of the rough and frozen country, I believe it 
will demonstrate that Government owned and operated rail- 
roads are a success even under the most unfavorable conditions. 

Of course I shall vote for President Wilson’s ship-purchase 
bill, the bill which has been introduced both in the House and 
Senate with his approval. I wish the country owned enough 
ships to carry all of our commerce on the seas to all parts of 
the world. Then every man and woman fortunate enough to be 
a citizen of this country could some time during his or her life 
visit the other parts of the globe in safety and comfort and at 
small expense. 

The President stated in his address to us December 8, 1914, 
that as soon as the Government ships shall establish new trade 
routes the Government will withdraw from the business and 
turn it over to private shipowners. 'The money power now 
owning all transportation lines is too wise to be fooled by that 
promise, even though no one doubts that the President made it 
in good faith. But anyone as wise as are the agents of the 
money power knows full well that when Government owned 
and operated ships are once put into commission they will 
prove so successful in reducing rates and in improving service 
that this country will never consent to give them up to any 
private corporation. Therefore the money power will try to 
prevent the ship-purchase bill from coming to a vote. If it 
comes to a vote, they will try to kill it or to nullify it by amend- 
ment. * t 

I voted for the constitutional amendment providing for direc 
election of United States Senators, which became effective dur- 
ing my service. I voted against the Underwood tariff law and 
against the war-tax law. I voted for the regional reserve bank- 
ing law and for the anti-injunction law. 
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It was my pleasure to be the first Congressman ever to intro- 
duce bills providing for an eight-hour day for women im ‘the 
District of Columbia and for public ownership of the street 
railways in the District of Columbia. Later Senator La For- 
LETTE took up the eight-hour law and put it through, and Con- 
gressman Ronrnr Crosser, of Cleveland, Ohio, took up the street 
railway ownership bill and it has been favorably reported. 
money power will try to prevent the Crosser bill from co 
to a vote this session, but I shall vote for it, of course, if I get 
& chance. Public ownership in the National Capital would be 
a demonstration to the rest of the country that would have a 
powerful effect in favor of the people ngainst the money power. 

It has been eharged that during my four years in Congress 
I have sent out more pamphlets than any other Congressman 
or Senator, and I am proud to plead guilty to that charge. I 
paid out of nry salary for the printing 
district has given me the high honor 
Congress, glad that I have devoted the little salary 
attached to the office to their benefit and to 
During my service here I also vl 


a 
1 


What 
progress through the trip, I consider the best part of the edu- 
cation of my life. All that I am, all that I may ever be, and all 
that I may ever have will be devoted to the welfare of the people 
of this country. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ix tox House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 7, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 6060) to ute the tion of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens im the Uni States, 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am emphatieally op- 
posed to the passage of the amendment inserted by the Senate 
in the immigration bill which provides that all members of the 
African or black race shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States. The language of the amendment as drawn, in 
my opinion, would clearly exclude from admission to this eoun- 
try any negro American citizen, or any member of his family, 
who should leave this eountry temporarily and seek to return. 
The purpose of the amendment is to defeat this legislation. 
The President would be justified in vetoing the bill if this lan- 
guage should be retained, and the Congress would never over- 
ride his veto. 

The debate in the Senate when this amendment was under 
consideration discloses the fact that it was considered solely 
in relation to its effect upon African immigration from the 
West Indies. No Senator seems to have opposed it upon the 
ground of its effect on our own negro citizenship It is a 
source of regret that we have such deep racial antagonisms in 
this country. 'These antagonisms will always exist and, in 
my judgment, can never be removed by any legislation. 'The 
Creator, in His wisdom, ordained that men should separate 
into different races, and that they should dwell apart under 
conditions of their own making. All efforts to bring about 
racial amalgamation will only lead to strife and degeneracy. 
‘There is no reason, however, why one race should not deal 
justly and fairly with other races. We have a race question 
in this country which we brought upon ourselves, and we 
should not strengthen antagonisms, but rather strive to remove 
them. Few people in the history of mankind have accomplished 
more for themselves in as short a period of time as members 
of the African race living in the United States. We should be 
most considerate in any legislation affecting their interests. 
Whether we will it or not they are a part of our body politic; 
their future is related to our future; we should endeavor in 
every way to minister to thelr welfare; they should have equal 
rights to all the advantages of citizenship which we enjoy. 
What education and environment will do for the Caucasian it 
can do for the Mongolian and African if given time and 
patience. I believe the time will come when this Nation will 
be obliged by force of circumstances to adopt a more friendly 
attitude toward the Japanese and Chinese peoples. We can 
not place upon them the stigma of inferiority and at the same 
time expect them to open their doors to our trade and com- 
"merce. There must be exclusion of undesirables of every race 


In order that our American ideals and institutions may be 
guarded and developed; but when individuals of so-called in- 
ferlor races have fitted themselves by education and training 
to properly understand our Government and are willing to 
conform to our standards of living there is no reason why we 
should deny them entrance to our country under proper and 
salutary conditions. This amendment goes far beyond the pur- 
pose of this bill, and therefore should be defeated. 


Immigration—Glassworkers’ Wages in Belgium. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tue Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 7, 1915, 

4 te the imm tion of 
W 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, some doubt having been ex- 
pressed as to the accuracy of my statement that the wages of 
glassworkers in Beigium were far below those paid to similar 
workmen in the United States, I desire to extend my remarks, 
under leave granted, by inserting an extract from a brief sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Committee two years ago.on 
behalf of American plate-glass establishments in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, IHinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Missouri. A perusal of 
this statement will be interesting, in view of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] in favor 
of the exemption of Belgium glassworkers from certain features 
of the immigration bill. The statement referred to is as fol- 


lows: 
BELGIAN WAGES LOW. 


„The foreign plants have the advantage of labor that is better 
trained and more skillful than American labor, as abroad the 
trade descends from father to son, and here the laborer has to 
be trained and developed. 

“The rate of wages in Belgium, the chief producer and ex- 
porter of plate glass, is less than one-third that which is paid 
in this country, and enables the manufacturers there to produce 
glass cheaper than any other country in the world. 

“The producing countries are Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
France, England, Italy, Spain, and Russia. As Belgium pro- 
duces more glass than any of the other countries, at the lowest 
cost, and exports 95 per cent of its product, we submit herewith 
a report of the consul general residing at Brussels giving rates 
of wages in Belgium, to wit: 

“Unrrep Srates Dax CONSULAR AND TRADE REPORTS, OCTOBER 31, 
1912, Pan 506. 
“ FOREIGN WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
" [From Consul General Ethelbert Watts, Brussels, Belgium.] 

"According to data published by the Government, wa 
are lower Aem n in any other European country. The An- 
nualre Statistique, which gives official figures for 1910, shows the 
following daily wages: 


aliens to and 


Number of wage 
earners. Dally wages: 


“About 65 per cent of men workers over 16 years earn less than 68 
cents. Of the women, 67 per cent earn less than 39 cents and 93 per 
cent less than 58 cents. 

"In 1907 inquiry was made at the public schools of 18 towns, dis- 
e country, into the quantity and kind of food each one 
had had tata the pre g 24 hours. The answers 
compiled have shown that 21.33 per cent of the children were insuffi- 
ciently nourished, 


“The rates of wages paid to Belgian plate-glass workers are 
no higher than the general rates above given, while the average 
rate of wages paid by the American plate-glass manufacturers is 
about $2.30 per day." 
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Immigration—Belgian Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 7, 1915, 
On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the Immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I can not support this amendment, 
not because I do not sympathize with the suffering of the Bel- 
glans, but at such times we must avoid taking any position that 
violates this Nation's obligation to maintain strict neutrality. 

Such exemptions extended to citizens of Belgium might be 
demanded by other countries. Since the 1st of last August 
the people of this Nation, as well as of all the world. have had 
n object lesson that taxes the brain of the greatest of our 

me. 

When mankind is forced to witness the horrors of war, and 
especially of modern war, immediate causes are sought. The 
inevitable impatience of an aroused public seizes upon the first 
and most probable explanation of the crisis. It is not easy to 
suspend judgment until a balance of elements can be weighed. 

In the frightful holocaust into which Europe has been thrown, 
which has involved much of Asia as well, mankind asks why the 
assassination of an heir to a throne by a citizen of a foreign 
country should cause such horrors, which have been rightly 
called the crime of all ages. How could a quarrel between two 
European countries produce such universal warfare among the 
most enlightened and progressive people of the earth? 

The cause can not be located in the capital of Bosnia. It did 
not occur on June 28, 1914. It was not a difference between 
Austria and Servia. It was not the assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand and his consort. That was but an incident, and the 
acute difference between the two countries was but an occasion. 
The war reverts to causes of vastly larger significance. It is 
the world struggle, or the first phase of it, predicted by scholars 
and statesmen in the last century. It possesses many ele- 
ments—industrial commercial, political, religious, and, espe- 
cially, racial. To this must be added the personal, which is but 
temporary. While the Balkan question is of nearest signifi- 
cance and the Eastern question of equal importance, the future 
course of events will most certainly prove that the real cause 
is found in the fear aroused by the growing and aggressive in- 
fluence of Russia. 

When Bonaparte, at the beginning of the last century, with a 
half million soldiers invaded Russia and invested Moscow and 
was compelled to retrace his steps with less than 50,000 troops, 

all that was left out of the entire army not lost either by death 

or capture, he announced to the world a coming final struggle, 
not between the Latin and Anglo-Saxon, as heretofore prophe- 
sied, but between the Anglo-Saxon and the Cossack. While his 
generation regarded this announcement as an effusion from a 
brain that was jaded by defeat, later generations realized the 
significance of the statement. Russia in the Crimea, in the 
Balkans, in Poland and Finland, and in the Far East, are but 
comments. 

If the Tsars have had an ambition some day to rule this 
planet, they have thus far moved in the right direction. Behold 
that wonderful country, with an area of one-sixth of the in- 
habitable globe, and not a foot of territory detached. Starting 
from the Baltie on the west, one may travel toward the rising 
sun, a distance of 7,500 miles, to the eastern ocean without 
leaving Russian territory; then, starting in the frozen seas of 
the north, he may travel in the direction of the glacier's move- 
ment a distance of 2,500 miles and still be on Russian soil. 
Within this vast area will be found a population of 172,000,000 
people, the most prolifie in the world. Vast as is this territorial 
domain, the actual boundary lines do not measure the Russian 
power. Its sphere of influence over countries not Russian must 
be considered. Its power is felt in the Danubian Provinces and 
the Balkan States, most of which are peopled by Slavs. It has 
already covered all of Turkestan, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Pamir, and is now extending over Persia. This mighty empire 
has financed the railroad building in Persia, and over these 
fingers of steel she touches the southern waters on the English 
line of commerce from the Orient to the Occident. This influ- 
ence already impinges upon England in India and in recent 
times has threatened China. These ominous movements were 
not without contests. The advance to the Black Sea produced 
the Crimean War, while her activities in that region saw numer- 


ous Balkan uprisings. Her advance eastward was checked by 
the war with Japan, while her activities in the region of Tibet 
called forth the English expedition headed by Younghusband. 
Our own country was most aroused over the great Eastern ques- 
tion during the Boxer uprising in China, which offered a pre- 
tense to Russia and other countries for the partition of China. 
It is not too much to say that the integrity of the Celestial Em- 
pire is due to our own country’s decisive stand. 

This empire expansion may not mean land hunger; it may 
express Russia’s method of fulfilling the decree of her greatest 
mind—“ a nation to become a world power must take her 
position upon the sea.” While Russia in area is larger than 
either North or South America, while it is many times larger 
than all Europe, and while in resources it has the promise of 
being the greatest food producer on earth, as well as the richest 
in mineral wealth, yet its entire ocean trade is but a bagatelle 
as compared with the trade in the port of the city of New York. 
Russia’s western outlet through the Baltic is next to no outlet 
at all. She is virtually closed out from the west. Her fight 
to get to the Black Sea was long and fierce; and while she 
won the fight to keep a fleet on that sea, the struggle ended 
in a virtually closed sea. The Crimean War promised her an 
outlet until Italy, England, and France joined Turkey and de- 
nied Russia the right to take her fleet out of the Black Sea. 
Turkey’s position in Europe is due to the friendly assistance of 
Italy, England, and France, who are dominant in the Medi- 
terranean, neither of which is willing to see Russia in a posi- 
tion of influence in the Mediterranean. Russia, closed out of 
the middle sea, will take care that the countries between her 
and the open sea shall not become provinces of her rivals, 
especially when the intervening countries are of the Slavic race. 

As Gortchikoff pointed to the importance of an outlet into 
the Mediterranean, so Witte pointed to the possibility, as well 
as the importance, of an outlet to the Pacific. The fulfillment 
of this purpose saw the governmental construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, to connect the Occident with the Orient. 
This completed enterprise was not a commercial success, since 
its eastern terminus, Vladavostok, was a winter port, icebound 
for half the year. When Japan, at the close of the war weth 
China, demanded from China an indemnity of $180,000,000 or 
concessions in Manchuria, and when China, unable to pay the 
indemnity, agreed to make the concessions, Russia proposed 
to assist China in the payment, and, in turn, in due time se- 
cured concessions in the East Chinese Railroad from Harbin 
to Port Arthur, which supplied the indispensable summer port 
in the Orient. 

Differences growing out of this transaction led Japan finally 
to demand Russia to withdraw troops from this portion of 
China. Troops of all other countries had been withdrawn after 
the Boxer episode. Russia's failure to do this is the occasion 
for Japan’s bombardment of Port Arthur and the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. Russia was again denied an ocean outlet for the 
time at least. No one will seriously doubt the ability of this 
“Giant of the North” to go to the sea in her own good time. 
With Russia in control of an overland route from the Orient to 
the Occident, England sees a commercial rival which will test 
her supremacy in the world of trade. The English policy for 
at least 100 years past is to be and remain the world’s carrier 
of commerce. She has the ships, the coaling stations, the open 
ports, the cables, and all that enter into a great sea power. 
Her ships if placed side by side would reach 14 miles, Gibraltar, 
the most heavily fortified citadel on earth, commands the occi- 
dental terminus, while Hongkong, the most heavily fortified 
citadel in Pacific waters, is at the oriental terminus of what 
promises to be the greatest trade route of the world. Between 


.them are coaling stations at convenient distances. This line of 


13,500 miles and which requires at least 51 days of sailing for 
the rapid freighters is but a cordon of English stations in Eng- 
lish waters or waters open to these boats. A great freighter 
en route with bunkers filled with coal would be at its own coal- 
ing station before its coal would be exhausted. 

On the other hand, the Russian overland route will require 
but 17 days to cover it, or almost one-third the time required 
over the water route. No one will doubt which route the mails 
will take, or the small packages, the parcel post. The only 
question will be whether the freight will take the shorter route. 
It will be a question of rates. Can Russia with a Government- 
owned railroad compete with England? 

These parallel trade routes controlled by the two rivals have 
new significance when studied in the light of Russia’s imping- 
ing on China and India, her extension of influence over Persia 
to the South Sea, and her activities in the Balkan region as 
well as on the western borders. The question at once arises 
what means the line-up of the parties iu the present war. Eng- 
land has always heretofore stood with Turkey against Russia. 
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Without England’s influence Turkey long ago would have been 
driven out of Europe. Commercially this was expected, but 
religiously it was unnatural. To-day England is with Russia 
against Turkey. The significance of this is yet to appear. It 
would seem from every point of contact England should be with 
Germany against Russia, but not so. This reversal of the course 
of history and self-interest causes thoughtful students to pre- 
dict a contest between Russia and England in case this war 
ends with defeat for Germany. They assert if Germany ceases 
to be a bulwark against Russian aggression in the west, Eng- 
land must make the contest. Few thoughtful people, students 
of world politics, will deny the strength of this assertion, other- 
wise history has no lesson for the future. 

With the last 75 years of Russian activity before us it be- 
comes of intense interest to note the movements of this country 
in the days preceding the outbreak which now has involved 
half the population of the world. 

June 28: Ferdinand murdered in Bosnia. 

July 9: Results of Austrian- investigation made known. 

July 23: Austria presents ultimatum to Servia and asks for 
reply within 4S hours. 

July 24: Russia begins military preparations. 

July 25: Servia rejects the conditions. 

July 25: Sir Edward Grey proposes a conference of repre- 
sentatives of England, Germany, France, and Italy to mediate 
between Austria and Russia. 

July 26; Grey repeats his request. Russia announces she 
can not remain indifferent to Servia's fate. 

July 27: Grey appeals to Germany. 

July 28: Austria declares war on Servia. 

July 29: Russia's mobilization announced. 

July 29: Germany asks England's aid in ease of war. 

July 30: England declines. 

July 20; Germany asks Russia why the mobilization, when 
mediation had been requested by the Czar, upon which the 
Kaiser was acting. Reply was to the effect that it was not 
intended to be offensive to Germany. 

July 31: General mobilization in Russia discovered.  Ger- 
many asks its discontinuance. Russia replied it was but par- 
tial and could not be discontinued. Germany issues an ulti- 
matum. 

July 31: England asks Germany and France whether they will 
respect Belgian neutrality, France agrees, but Germany ex- 
presses & doubt. 

August 1; Kaiser reports to King George if France and Eng- 
land will remain neutral he will remove his troops from 
French frontier and respect Belgian neutrality. 

August 1: France orders general mobilization. 

August 1: Germany orders general mobilization. 

August 1: French aviators nlleged to have dropped bombs in 
Nuremburg ; Itussian troops alleged to have crossed into German 
territory. Germany declares war on Russia. 

August 2: England assures France that English fleet will 
protect the northern coast of France. 

August 2: Germany's ultimatum to Belgium. 

August 2: Germans cross into Luxemburg and enter French 
territory. 

August 3: English fleet mobilized. Italy declares neutrality. 

August 3: Belgium appeals to England. England announces 
she will protect Belgium. 

August 4: England presents ultimatum to Germany. British 
Army mobilized. Germans cross Belgian border. 

August 4: England declares war on Germany. 

August 5: Germans besiege Liege. 

August 6: Austria declares war on Russia. 

August 7: Germany makes second offer to Belgium and was 
refused. 

August 7: Montenegro declares war on Austria. 

August 9: The Japanese fleet sail for Kiaochau. 

August 10: France declares war on Austria. 

August 11; England declares war cn Austria. 

September: Turkey joins Austria. 

"This recital of rapid movements of the most horrible conflict 
of all history leads away from Servia's offense to Austria to a 
contest of the giants. In the time it takes to tell it, from a state 
of profound peace throughout the Old World universal war 
exists. Most natural the query, Why all this? What have these 
nations at stake? 

Within the borders of Servia are found dangerous juntas 
whose activities have spelled murder. 'The Servian King met 
death at their hands, and now the heir to the Austrian throne 
has met a like fate The Austrian ultimatum to Servia de- 
manded of the latter Austria's collaboration with Servia for the 
suppression of these organizations. Servia, mindful of the fate 
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of Bosnia and Herzegovina, declined to accept the ultimatum on 
the ground that it was a vírtual loss of Servian independence. 
She proposed to leave that item of the ultimatum to The Hague 
tribunal. The 48 hours given Servia to decide was sufficient 
announcement to Europe of the critical situation. On the 9th 
of July the London Times warned Servia of the danger. A few 
days later the Frankfurter Zeitung warned Austria of precipi- 
tation. Many European papers encouraged Servia to friendly 
positive action, The episode at once became a European ques- 
tion rather than a dispute between Austria and Servia. It but 
reminds the world of the sensitive Balkan problem. For more 
than 60 years whenever one of this group of States—Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro—shows an uprising all Europe is 
alarmed. This is no less true when either Greece or Turkey 
displays activity. Turkey in Europe has been a constant bone 
of contention during most of the last century. These Balkan 
States present a veritable moving-picture performance ever since 
the Crimean War of the fifties. That part of Europe's map has 
served as a national checkerboard upon which the great powers 
nre the chief players and upon which every move changes the 
position of the nations involved. It at the same time affects 
all the nations whose interests might become involved. The 
Prussian seizure of Schleswig in 1864 is a good example. The 
Venetia episode of 1800 is another. 'The Franco-German War 
of 1870 has a similar effect. The Berlin Congress of 1878 by 
reversing prior adjustments was far-renching in arousing Rus- 
sia to a possible future situation. The Austro-German alliance 
of 1879 and the triple alliance of 1882 are momentous scenes 
in this national play, as were the Anglo-French entente of 1904 
and the triple entente of 1907. Alliances and counter alliances 
are at best ominous. All these have more or less significant 
meaning in the Balkan realm, any one of which might have 
involved all Europe. 

In this present contention between Austria and Servia the 
latter insists she is fighting for her independence and national 
autonomy. The former places her aggression upon national 
honor and continued existence. While Servia is justified in 
desiring autonomy, she deserves punishment for the crimes of 
the hordes within her borders. While Austria is justified in 
demanding redress, the world doubts the justice of her de- 
mands, the extent to which they go. The crime of an irre- 
sponsible junta within a nation does not justify spoliation of 
the nation. 

Why should Russia become so active so suddenly against 
Austria? Russia has ever claimed the Balkan problem as hers. 
In most cases she has been a participant and in all cases an 
interested onlooker, Russia will never willingly submit to any 
other great nation dominating these countries. The real reason 
may be found in her hope that she will some day hold the key 
to Europe by occupying Constantinople and by controlling the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles, which will give her the long-de- 
ferred entrance to the middle sea, where she will become a 
party to al! the problems of the Mediterranean. This position 
would give her the dominance in Europe. While this is the real 
crux of Russian concern, she has a more plausible ground for 
immediate action in her demands for independence of the 
Balkan States, which are largely Slavic in nationality. The 
gateway leading from the Cossack domain into the waters that 
connect with the Mediterranean is more likely to be open to 
Russia when under Slavie rule, although independent, than 
under Teutonic, which is Russia's fear in the present war. 
National rumor has it that Austria hopes to exercise an over- 
lordship over the Balkans, and Germany hopes to establish an 
empire in Asia Minor. 

Up to date Russia's control of Turkey in Europe and entrance 
into the Mediterranean has been successfully obstructed by 
England. Her advance westward has been checked by the 
Teuton. Her ambition has thus been defeated by England and 
Germany. Then why is England an ally of Russia rather than 
her racial kinsman the Teuton? England is recognized as 
Europe's most progressive country in matters of modern govern- 
ment. She has more points in common with us than any other 
nation. Russia is the one great power in Europe that is retro- 
gressive, somewhat autocratic, if not despotic, as revealed in 
her administration in Poland and Finland and in the Jewish 
pogroms of recent years. Two countries could scarcely stand 
for more diverse policies than these great rivals. They repre- 
sent two distinct civilizations. They are organically and con- 


stitutionally differentiated. The one is matured, while the 
other is still struggling with primitive conditions. This is the 
basis of the general belief widely prevalent in portions of the 
world, that if Russia is not held back by the German bulwark 
England will be compelled to meet her in combat in due time. 
This is the forthcoming struggle to which Europe's greatest 
military genius referred at the opening of the last century. 
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Germany’s position is partly racial, partly political, and partly 
commercial, all of which are intensified by her geographical 
situation. Here is a compact nation almost totally surrounded 
by countries that might become enemies. She has devoted the 
most of the last 50 years to national development. Her popu- 
lation has reached about 70,000,000. Her people are the most 
virile in Europe. Her growth of industries has surpassed all 
other countries. Her research in science has led the world. 
She enumerates on her rolls leading men in all lines of inven- 
tion and discovery. She has become a rival in every domain 
of advancement. With this development there has grown 
apace the spirit of militarism as reflected in the army equip- 
ment and personnel. Her soldiers are the most perfect fighting 
machines on earth. The military policy bas proceeded upon the 
basis that Germany must either fight or be so well prepared as 
to command peace, Hence the attention given to soldiery. In 
the course of this policy the Empire has had an unbroken prog- 
ress of peaceful growth for over 40 years. Yet who can say 
that this very preparation is not the specific item which opened 
the batteries of warfare? Is it credible that without this equlp- 
ment the world would now be at war? 

True, the Kaiser, upon the invitation of the Czar, was en- 
deavoring to mediate between Austria and Servia. All Europe 
seemed to turn to the Kaiser as the one man who could call off 
Austria, his ally. But while he was negotiating Russia was 
mobilizing. This was placed upon the ground that the Kaiser 
would not seriously interfere with Austria. A dispatch from 
the eastern border of Germany declared the whole frontier was 
full of Russian soldiers and inquired what the Government was 
doing to protect its citizens. In the midst of these provocations 
the German ultimatum was given. 'This haste precipitated war. 
The world will likely hold the Kaiser responsible because he 
did not withhold until a conference of powers could be had. 
The Kaiser will defend his position on the ground that the Czar 
was playing for time to mobilize his army, which necessitated 
much time because of the vast territory over which the army 
must pass. To thus withhold, contends the Kaiser, would be 
to knowingly play into the hands of an enemy which must be 
crushed or suffer national disgrace and destruction. 

France entered the war because of the obligation of the Triple 
Entente. The conviction is well defined that she desired to be 
on the ground when Germgny would be compelled to return 
Alsace-Lorraine, wrested from her in the Franco-German war 
of 1870. It appears there is little, if any, resentment in Ger- 
many against France for her action, as it was anticipated. 
Her reply to Germany was that she would go with her interests. 
Belgium, the caldron of Europe, is the one pitiable country. 
Her life depended upon her neutrality. She had no choice. It 
seemed death either way she looked. She is the one country of 
which it can be truthfully said, “ She will be ruined if she does 
and ruined if she does not.” If she resists the German army, 
she will be laid waste. If she permits it to cross her borders, 
she thereby, in a sense, becomes her ally and will be laid waste 
by the allies. 

While the world will concede the critical situation of Ger- 
many, due to the entrance of France, and while it will grant the 
possibility of Germany's charge of the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality on the French border, it will be slow to agree with the 
position of the German chancellor who openly avowed the vio- 
lation of neutrality and placed it upon the necessity of national 
defense. Such claim will not appease the Christian world's 
condemnation of such treatment of a prosperous and happy 
nation of 7,000,000 people, rendered hopeless and helpless ob- 
jects of pity the world over. If treaties are not made to be 
kept, lives and property should be respected. The suffering of 
the innocent is the greatest argument against a resort to arms 
to redress wrongs. Belgium is the greatest comment upon this 
fact known to history. 

All the world asks why England entered this conflict. Ger- 
many agreed to withdraw from the French border and not to 
violate Belgian neutrality if England would keep France neu- 
tral. England's inability to do this left her to the alternative 
of remaining neutral or risking all in a world-wide war. She 
responded to the appeal of Belgium's King and entered the vor- 
tex n8 a defender of the principle of respect for treaties of neu- 
trality. While much of the world applauded the heroic posi- 
tion, it asks why she did not require Japan to respect Chinese 
neutrality when a Chinese railroad on neutral soil was seized 
by Japan. This latter incident has dampened our ardor some- 
what. 

In view of the entrance of Turkey, this war may mean more 
to England than to any other country. If the Mohammedan in- 
fluence could make it a holy war, what will be the attitude of 
the 52,000,000 Mohammedans in British India, of the 9,000,000 
in Egypt under a British protectorate? In case England's 


Empire may be ealled to suppress insurrections in the Far 
East, what will be the effect upon Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Canada, which may be called upon to give 
assistance? 

Most scholars of constitutional and political history belleve 
the time will come when these wholly independent entities will 
ask the privilege of complete autonomy in national as well as 
local affairs. When England's defense is broken the tie that 
binds is loosened. It is the cementing quality of the Empire. 
England has been a great civilizer; wherever her flag goes 
her language follows; her laws, her customs, her religious free- 
dom, her institutions, her civilization, Her commerce pervades 
the entire world. Her language is spoken by 160,000,000 people. 
It can be heard in every port of the world. The mere fatality 
of this Empire which to-day encircles the globe should be 
appalling to the inhabitant of the island of Great Britain, as 
well as to all who appreciate what the nation has stood for. 

The outcome can not be predicted. Germany and Austria 
must fight alone, save what help they obtain from Turkey. 
Italy can not join them, notwithstanding the treaty of alliance. 
Her internal situation will not permit Italy’s assistance of an 
ancient enemy—Austria. Such a step would undoubtedly pro- 
duce a revolution. Her geographical situation, with her three 
sides exposed to the sea controlled by England and France, makes 
her helpless as an ally of Germany. She will remain neutral, 
unless she joins the allies. The Balkan States will naturally re- 
main with Russia as against both Austria and Turkey. With 
this line-up, it is difficult to see how Germany can succeed. She 
will be able to feed her people for some time, unaided by the 
outside world. With Italy neutral, she will be able to secure 
some supplies from the outside. Her army is the finest-trained 
soldiery of history. Her discipline will enable her to con- 
tinue gaining victories for some time. But to win permanently 
against such odds does not seem possible. The end of the 
struggle is not in sight, nor any indication of it. It will fur- 
e supreme test of all history, and may continue at 
ength. 

The burden of debt alone is the greatest determinant. It 
costs Germany and Russia each $15,000,000 daily. Since 
August 1 the increase of debt has been as follows: England, 
$2,250,000,000; Germany, $2,825,000,000; France, $1,140,000,000; 
and other countries in proportion. 

The United States must maintain a neutral and friendly rela- 
tion to all countries. This people must reprove its prejudices, 
suppress its bitterness. Feelings must give place to judgment 
now, if ever. We are a composite people. In our civilization 
we have all the national elements now at war. Here in the 
United States are more Germans than in any city of Germany. 
Here are more Irish than in Ireland. Here are more Italians 
than live in any city of his native country. In New York City 
alone are more Jews than live in Jerusalem. We have the 
French, the Belgian, the Russian, and the Balkan. In every 
quarter of our country we find representatives of the countries 
at war. We can agree that the war is the crime of the cen- 
tury, but not all the cause is found in one nation. Aside from 
Belgium, causes are found in all the countries in arms. Our 
country must keep friendship with all, that we may, when the 
time comes, offer mediation by interpreting the various peoples 
to each other and finding a common ground for a settlement 
of differences. This is our crowning opportunity. 

To this end we must avoid undue complications, We should 
not invite trouble on the sea. We can protest on behalf of 
respect for treaties and the rights of neutrals. We may insist 
upon our commercial rights without an offensive intermeddling 
in the affairs of other nations. We must keep cool-headed and 
maintain a balance of judgment in times of world-wide distress, 
which disarranges much of the sea trade of the world. This 
does not mean we are to remain silent when the most funda- 
mental rights of neutrals are violated under the claims of con- 
ditional contraband. In this welter of war it is difficult to 
conceive of probable results which could justify the suffering. 
The careful observer predicts some possibilities. It is not im- 
probable that the suddenness in which half the world’s popula- 
tion was transformed from peaceful, happy citizens into war- 
like nations, driven by a spirit of hatred, may compel a larger 
participation in government by the people and less authority 
in the rulers. This does not intimate a lack of loyal support 
of the ruler, for in times of war a nation’s citizens loyally sup- 
port the army and its leaders. Note the position of the So- 
clalists in Germany, Ulsters in Ireland, and Boers in South 
Africa, as well as Jews in Russia. While our own people are 
more or less volatile, it is not possible to go to war without 
consulting publie opinion. Indeed, public opinion usually goes 


beyond our leaders. This world war may therefore see a 
lessening hold of monarchy and a deepening grasp of democ- 
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racy. This result would be rational and not far-fetched. It 
already reveals the danger of militarism, which may subject 
civil to military authority. Many students of world politics 
predict disarmament as the most likely and vital result of the 
war. This may come from sheer compulsion. Already Europe’s 
armed camps are taxing the producers to feed the nonpro- 
ducers. Whenever any country must depend upon the outside 
world to feed its people it is an important situation, demanding 
thoughtful attention. But when a country can not raise enough 
within its borders to feed its nonproducing population, it is 
ominous and means, sooner or later, bankruptcy. This position 
is reached in places in Europe. 

The campaign in armament is frightful and must cease. It 
long ago reached the danger point. This war has demonstrated 
that preparedness does not prevent war. Then why continue the 
campaign? The way out is disarmament and a resort to delib- 
erative council to adjust differences. This is a suggestion of the 
federation of Europe over the plan of our own Government in 
which differences will be carried before a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and adjustment. The suggestion is not far-fetched. It 
is possible, and the settled conviction that brute force, tried out 
on the battle field by instruments of death that know no human- 
ity can not be excused by our Christian standards, may compel 
a federated Europe to succeed a government by armies and 
navies. 

No one would seriously argue that the European condition 
would justify our Nation to refuse national defense while 
Europe remains an armed camp. The disarmament must come 
as a world movement, in which our Nation will gladly join. As 
we now find ourselves, we must hold aloof from entangling alli- 
ances ready to bring the warring nations together for settle- 
ment. In the meantime we can not gain any prestige for this 
great work by allowing great nations to override treaties, violate 
neutral rights on the sea, without protest. 

While the heart of all America goes out to the suffering of 
other lands, we pledge our devotion to our own national ideals 
and beg the near opportunity to bid the warring countries to 
seek better methods of adjustment than the test of battle. 
Herein lies this Nation’s greatest opportunity. To this end we 
must stand for law and order, for respect for treaties, for the 
rights of all nations, great and small. We must be ready to 
interpret each warring nation to the other and, if necessary, be 
the just man armed, that we may fulfill our mission as the 
peacemaker when half the world is in arms. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF IOWA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 7, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, this Senate amendment 
to the immigration bill in which we are requested to concur, 
if enacted into law, would prohibit the landing of blacks and 
negroes on our shores, - 

Now, if there were none of the race in this country, it might 
be well to consider the propriety of continuing the segregation 
of the Caucasian and the African races; or if, by consent of the 
latter, their race could be transported to the country from 
which they originally came, then, in such event, I would agree 
to seriously consider an effort of that character. Still such a 
measure would be a trial of no small magnitude. 

Mr. Speaker, these people are here and make up fully one- 
tenth of the composite of our entire population. Why were 
these people brought here? For what purposes? Nearly 300 
years ago the ancestors of this race were caught up by force 
in the wilds of Africa and brought to America, shackled as 
slaves, and soon became a commodity and subjects of barter 
and sale, and in this connection I can find some palliating ex- 
cuses and mitigating circumstances. 

The introduction of this race into this country even as slaves 
has been in a measure a blessing in disguise, and as evidence 
of this we have but to compare the condition of the race here 
with that of their counterpart across the sea. 

The impending crisis brought about by their presence here 
came and our people would no longer tolerate the rights of 
property in human flesh, and the shackles of 4,000,000 slaves 


were loosened at one fell stroke of the pen, enforced and sup- 
ported by the militant power of the sword, and on my own 
volition I became a party to the contract in support of the fact 
declared through the instrumentality of President Lincoln 
that the Union of the States could not exist under such 
conditions. 

Slavery is dead, and its twin relic, Mormonism, is dying. In 
my home town there are fully 100 colored voters, and with a 
magnanimity unparalleled these men, though dark in color, 
expressed their confidence, their appreciation, and gratitude 
for my action in assisting in the abolition of the bondage which 
had oppressed their race, and I can not harmonize my actions 
in the past with turning my back on these people now. 

The blacks were loyal to our forefathers in their struggle 
for liberty in the days of the Reyolutionary War. They par- 
ticipated in many of the engagements of the War of 1812, and 
they were likewise faithful to the Union in the War between 
the States. 

The cuticle covering of this race is darker than that found 
among Anglo-Saxons, but there burns within the breasts of 
this unfortunate people a firm belief under existing laws 
of their divine right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


Female Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JOHN H.STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1 posing an amen 

ae of the nica States Eten the 8 anes S 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution under 
discussion, and on which we must soon cast our votes as Repre- 
sentatives of our constituents, is a resolution of great im- 
portance to our country. The question is, Shall we as leg- 
islators permit woman to step down from the high plane of 
Social and moral superiority where the chivalrous men and 
voters of our common country have placed her to engage in 
politics? If we do, we will open up a Pandora's box of evils 
from which, in my judgment, she will never escape until she 
is dethroned as the queen of our homes, as the idol of society, 
as the sex to whom all true men owe allegiance, and wonld now 
protect from serious wrong, even if they should lose their lives 
thereby. When she descends to the lower level of the poll- 
ticlan she comes in competition with men and assumes the 
duties and responsibilities of men in choosing officers and in 
running the Government. Men are admittedly on a much lower 
moral plane than women, and woman suffrage will therefore 
bring her down to the level of the common herd of mankind, 
which God forbid! 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution under discussion is as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
iene of the United Sta extending the right of suffrage to 
n. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds A each House 
concu therein), That the following article be pro to the legis- 
latures o ns an amendment to the Constitution of 


the several States 
the United auper area when ratified by three-fourths of said legisla- 
tures, shall be d as part of said Constitution, namely : 

"ARTICLE —. SECTION 1. The ht of citizens of the United States 


to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 


* SEC. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article." 

Mr. Speaker, this question has been passed upon by the Demo- 
cratic caucus of this House and it adopted a resolution de- 
claring that this question should be passed upon by the States 
separately. I shall vote against this resolution because I do 
not believe in national female suffrage for the following rea- 
sons: 

At present no exigency can be shown to exist for demolish- 
ing the very foundation of State sovereignty and investing the 
Central Government with the power of determining the quality 
of the electorate, thereby taking from the States the very cor- 
ner stone of self-government. 

Woman suffrage would increase the negro’s power in politics, 
as the per cent of negro women to all. women over 21 in the 
United States is 9.9 per cent—census of 1910— while the per 
cent of negro men to all men is only 9.1 per cent. In the 11 
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Southern States the per cent of negro women to all women is 
85.3 per cent, while the per cent of negro men to all men is 33.6 
per cent. 

Who would doubt that negro women would vote more gen- 
erally than white women? 

In 1910 Michigan defeated woman suffrage by about 700 
majority, in 1913 the same State defeated it by over 96,000. 
Ohio defeated woman suffrage in 1912 by 87,455, in 1914 by 
182,905. The per cent of voters voting for woman suffrage hav- 
ing declined greatly from 1912 to 1914 in Ohio and from 1912 
to 1913 in Michigan, which shows beyond question that the tide 
has turned against woman suffrage, the fallacy of which has 
been proved in the States where it has been tried from 2 to 44 
years. qe Re 

Every vote given in Congress for the submission of the ques- 
tion furthers the cause of woman suffrage, for the people gen- 
erally believe such a vote will not be given unless the Congréss- 
man believes it would be beneficial to our form of government to 
e from State to Federal control, 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 14, 1915. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to avail myself 
of the privilege given to me to extend my remarks on rural 
credits by reprinting certain parts of my remarks on this sub- 
ject made in the House of Representatives on the 16th day of 
October, as follows: 

Many bills dealing with rural credits have been introduced 
in Congress In the main these several bills represent the 
individual views of their authors. There are two bills, how- 
ever, each of which represents the conclusions of a group of 
men after careful study and wide consultation. I refer to the 
Moss-Fletcher bill framed by the United States Commission 
on Rural Credits, and the Buikley-Hollis bill, framed by the 
joint Subeommittee on Banking and Currency of the House and 
Senate. I desire to present a comparison of these two bills, 
referring to them as the commission and committee bills, re- 
spectively. 

'The commission bill seeks to organize a system of pure mort- 
gage banks, limited to loans on rural real estate for pro- 
ductive purposes and within certain limitations as to amounts 
which can be loaned to any one person. This principle was ac- 
cepted by the committee practically as proposed. Their limita- 
tion as to purpose and amount is more severe, while their cen- 
tral bank is given the right to purchase mortgages on urban 
real estate. The proposal to exempt capital stock, mortgages, 
and bonds from all State and National taxation was also ac- 
cepted and appears in the committee bill. 'This was the most 
radical feature of our bill and the only one which contains a 
subvention from the publie or a special privilege which in effect 
amounts to a subvention. In Indiana mortgages are now taxed 
at their face value; the average rate of taxation is nround 3 
per cent. It can readily be seen that an exemption from such 
taxation is the equivalent of large favor or indirect subsidy 
from the Government. On the other hand, our commission 
deemed this concession of vital consequence, and that without 
this exemption it would be impossible to organize such banks in 
many States of the Union. As some States tax mortgages at 
full value, some tax them only partially, while others exempt 
them entirely, uniformity of conditions can not be produced in 
any other manner. Again, the credit instrument created is a 
land bond. This bond is in the nature of a duplicate for the 
mortgage on which it is based and instead of which the bond is 
issued. To tax both bond and mortgage is to impose double 
taxation on debt. 'The commission frankly rested its bill on 
the acceptance of this feature, and, in my opinion, no bill can 
be drawn which will be successful in operation without the in- 
corporation of this provision. The acceptance of a land bond 
as the credit instrument to be issued by the banks, based on 
their assets and credit capital under rigid governmental super- 
vision and without express Government guarantee, is the basis 
of both bills. 

The essential feature of mortgage credit as proposed by rural 
credits and as differentiated from other investment banking is 
a guaranty fund maintained by the bank issuing land bonds to 


insure the prompt payment when due of both principal and in- 
terest on-the bonds. The principal security for the ultimate 
repayment of all liabilities is the land values pledged under 
mortgage; but to guard against temporary default in payment 
by the real borrower, the mortgagor, and thereby insure the 
prompt redemption of every promise to pay to the real lender, 
the bondholder, the banks issuing these land bonds are re- 
quired to collect and to maintain a security fund pledged for 
this particular purpose, and which can not be diverted to any 
other purpose. This surety fund is required to bear a certain 
fixed proportion to the volume of bonds in circulation. Both 
bills seek to provide this insurance but devise different ma- 
chinery and distribute the burden,in different degrees between 
the borrower and the shareholder. Each bill requires certain 
cash and credit capital; broadly speaking, the commission bill 
requires the carrying of a larger cash capital and the committee 
bill pledges a larger eredit capital. In addition to the capital 
and surplus of the bank, each bill authorizes the accumulation 
of a special redemption fund out of the interest charges. This 
reserve is mandatory on part of the commission bill and is 
permissive in the committee bill. The commission bill requires 
the bank to maintain a 5 per cent special fund, which is ac- 
cumulated out of the administrative charges or profits of the 
bank. The burden of this fund is thus laid exclusively on the 
stockholders of the bank. The shareholders receive the profits 
and are required to meet the losses. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption there? I would like to ask him a question for 
information. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. What becomes of this redemption fund? 
Where is it invested, and how is it reserved? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentle- 
man that I will discuss that matter in a moment. 

The committee bill authorizes but does not require the central 
bank to create a special redemption fund, but secures it by 
imposing a higher interest rate than could be otherwise charged ; 
that is, by charging a rate on mortgages in excess of the 1 per 
cent margin which is permitted to be charged as an administra- 
tive charge, thus imposing this fund directly and wholly on the 
borrowers. To state this feature more clearly, each bill limits 
the bank for its services to a charge not exceeding 1 per cent on 
the face of the bonds it may have in circulation; but the com- 
mittee bill permits the bank to increase the interest rate higher 
than the 1 per cent and to hold the additional interest money as 
a special surety fund. At the close of a five-year period the 
bank may make application to the Federal Reserve Board for 
permission to prorate among the borrowers any balance which 
may remain in the special fund after paying all losses. 

I think that answers the gentleman's question. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not quite. What is done with the fund in 
5 Is it invested or loaned out, or is it held in 
cash? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. It is held by the regional bank and, 
of course, invested as it invests any portion of its capital. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a balance held by the regional banks? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Yes; it is a special fund held and in- 
vested for a special purpose. To go a little further—I do not 
wish to go into details, as I do not have the time—I may state 
that this special reserve fund must be segregated as to States, 
and is held as a special fund to secure the loans held in that par- 
ticular State. For instance, if the regional bank were to ac- 
cumulate such a fund to secure Indiana loans, the rate would 
be imposed only upon the borrowers in the State of Indiana, It 
would be held by the regional bank as a separate fund to be 
applied in liquidation of any losses which may arise out of 
loans made in the State of Indigna; and when this reserve is 
finally prorated it would go back to the borrowers in Indiana. 
I think that is a fair statement, is it not, Mr. BUuLKLEY, of the 
special reserve fund? 

Mr. BULKLEY. That is a fair statement, as far as it goes, 
I want to make a statement of my own at the proper time. 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. The bili does not require this fund 
to be thus prorated; it only permits it. 

It is thus possible under the terms of the bill for the bank to 
accumulate n reserve fund which in reality belongs to the bor- 
rowers, but which it is not compelled to pay over to the rightful 
owners, Under the commission bill the bank can in no instance 
charge a higher interest rate than the 1 per cent over its rate 
on the land bonds. 'The net result of the committee method of 
raising this guaranty fund, even if the balance were to be 
faithfully prorated to its real owners, the borrowers, would, in 
my opinion, be to impose higher interest rates during at least 
the first five-year period. 

Both bills are identical in requiring all long-time loans to con- 
tain a compulsory amortization provision. This feature makes 
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these banks to be saving institutions in the best sense of that 
term and prevents any person going in debt through their 
agency for long periods of time without a gradual saving, which 
is applied toward the reduction of the principal of his debt. 
Both bills fix the limit of mortgage indebtedness at 50 per cent 
of the actnal value of the land mortgaged and require the banks 
to hold valid first mortgages equal in face value to the land 
bonds outstanding. The commission bill fixes the maximum 
rate of interest charged on farm mortgages by the rate paid on 
the land bonds; the committee bill lets the legal rate in the 
various States control unless modified by the order of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Under the gpa given to this board in 
the committee bill it can name the interest rate for any local 
association, provided such rate does not exceed the legal rate 
in the State where such association is located und without undue 
discrimination between locals in such State. 

The commission bill presents an outline for a system of inde- 
pendent banks, each having the full functions of a mortgage 
bank, and in its organization, administration, and supervision 
closely modeled after the national-bank law. This law admi- 
rably adjusts itself to the machinery of the bank with inde- 
pendent functions, as that was the character of all American 
banking institutions until the adoption of the Federal reserve 
system. The committee bill agrees with the commission bill in 
seeking to organize a system of mortgage banks after American 
models, but chose the Federal reserve system as the guide. In 
order to accept this form of organization, a central bank with 
large capital was authorized to be chartered in each Federal 
reserve district, which has the sole power to issue land bonds. 
It is at this point that the two bills diverge so widely in their 
administrative organization that they can not be harmonized. 
If either bill is to be accepted without substantial modification, 
Congress will have to choose between a strongly centralized 
system and a decentralized one; between independent banks, 
each exercising the full functions of mortgage banking and a 
central bank with federated members and the functions of bank- 
ing divided between the central organization and the federated 
members, but with the supreme control vested in the central. 

It is in the latter power given to the central bank in the com- 
mittee bil which centralizes power more strongly than in the 
Federal reserve system. In the latter scheme of banking, mem- 
ber banks are not deprived of their privilege to solicit business 
independently of the central bank or to contract a line of lawful 
business which is within their ability to handle. An independ- 
ent national bank, in becoming a member bank, is permitted to 
act with all its former independence within the limits of its 
lcanable funds. At its own peril it may discount paper which is 
not prime within the definition of the banking law and which 
will not be rediscounted by the regional bank. The penalty im- 
posed H the new system on such action is the refusal of redis- 
count; but no member bank will apply for such rediscount as 
long as its own reserves are ample to meet its demands, and it 
is easily within the range of possibilities that many member 
banks will rarely apply to the regional bank for rediscounts. It 
is evident that State banks are not applying for admission to the 
federated system, though the door stands wide open and every 
special privilege granted by law to member banks is being jeal- 
ously guarded for their exclusive benefit. 

This liberty of independent action is not extended to mort- 
gage associations in the committee bill, and we do not have 
under its terms that happy compromise between centralized and 
decentralized systems which secures the conservatism of cen- 
tralization without destroying the utmost development of local 
business and the fullest utilization of local opportunities. The 
committee bill reduces all mortgage associations to the level 
of mere local societies without independent funds, power, oppor- 
tunity, or prestige. The general character of the proposed mort- 
gage associations is thus described by Senator Hortus, one of 
the joint authors of the bill: 


rtgages. 

If to the Senator's description is added the fact that these 
local associations can not sell or assign a mortgage to any pur- 
chaser except to a local association within the system or to the 
regional bank, their extreme dependence is very well depicted. 
The local associations can grant loans only as the regional bank 
will accept mortgages from the local on assignment, and under 
the terms of the bill the regional bank can exercise full liberty 
of action and can decline any or all mortgages tendered by any 
local association. As exclusive territory is allotted to each 
local association, it follows that only those farmers can be 
accommodated under the terms of this bill whose mortgages are 


accepted by the regional bank. The question of giving service 
to the patrons of the local association is decided, not by the 
officers of the bank where the farmers live but in the offices of 
the huge regional bank, located perhaps hundreds of miles away 
in some other State. : 
The general scheme of the Federal reserve system is not 
well suited to the functions:of mortgage banking. As applied 
to commercial banking, the efficiency of the reserve system lies 
in its ample powers to rediscount prime securities held by mem- 
ber banks. The National Government under our Constitution 
is given the sole power to issue money, and in the new banking 
system this power is delegated to the regional banks under 
certain conditions. 'The regional banks can control the volume 
of money available for rediscount purposes, and in this way can 
accept all lawful business which any member bank may tender. 
It thus has ample power to insure the proper discharge of all 
its responsibility. 


The regional bank in the rural credit system of banks does 
not have such power, and it can not be delegated to it. The 
regional bank can not issue bonds except as it may find a pur- 
chaser for them; it can not sell its shares except on the same 
terms. The regional bank in the one system has the power to 
issue money and can thus increase the supply of currency; the 
regional bank in the other system does not have the power to 
secure money by issue, but is dependent upon negotiating the 
sale of its securities in the open markets of the world. 'This is 
a very important difference in fundamental powers. Because 
of this power of issue it is very proper that the first bank be 
given a monopoly of supplying credit. Under the limitations 
imposed on the second it is fatal to the largest usefulness of 
the system to clothe it with exclusive rights and jurisdiction. 

As the question of independent or federated banks is a funda- 
mental one to determine the administrative machinery, and, I 
also believe, to determine the ultimate success or failure of any, 
system which may be organized, I wish to discuss it in some 
detail. As stated, the history of European mortgage banking 
is against the federated and in favor of the independent bank. 
The history of our own country is equally emphatic when right- 
fully studied. The building and loan societies are conducting a 
business in many respects similar to the proposed scheme of 
mortgage banking. In Indiana we have modified our State law 
to permit them to issue land bonds, and the State acts as fiscal 
agent in both appraising the lands and in holding physical cus- 
tody of the mortgages to secure outstanding bonds. ; 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure. i 

Mr. PLATT. Before the gentleman gets too far into that I 
want to see if I get the gentleman's main point. The gentle- 
man does not object so much to the federated scheme of mort- 
gage associations as to the fact that none of them will be al- 
lowed to sell bonds on their own hook. Is that the iden? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Precisely. I am aiming my argu- 
ment against that feature of the committee bill which does not 
give any líberty of independent action to the local bank to take 
ndvantage of local opportunity. It is my belief that in many, 
sections of the United States where agriculture is well devel- 
oped that independent mortgage banks will be stronger than any. 
system of federated banks. 

These associations are moving gradually but surely in the di- 
rection of making farm loans on the amortization or fixed pay- 
ment plan. No financial institutions in the United States can 
show a better record for achievement than can these associa- 
tions, and this record has been made as independent societies 
which have been able to attract capital to their enterprises by 
reason of their solvency, their successful management, and to 
the most important fact that they are devoted to the permanent 
improvement of local interests. 

Under the terms of the committee bill there can be but one 
bank in every Federal reserve district which has the power to 
issue land bonds. No member bank of the federated system— 
that is, no local mortgage association—has the right to dispose 
of its mortgages except to a bank within its own system. AIL 
mortgages must be assigned to the central bank or disposed 
of to some other local association. These associations must 
either be able to accept all applications for loans or else will 
have to exercise the right of selection among applicants. That 
will mean that certain citizens will be favored and others 
equally deserving will be denied service by a governmental 
agency, and one endowed in part at least with public moneys. 
It ought to be accepted as an axiom that where the Federal 
Government enters a field of legislation it should fully occupy 
that field. That is, the law should be broad enough in its terms 
that any citizen who can comply with its terms, and is willing 
to do so, may secure service or protection under the statute. 
But under the committee bill a monopoly of issuing credit 
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instruments is given to one agency with the full knowledge that 
such institution can not serve all qualified citizens who apply 
for service, and which may, indeed, be able to serve but a very 
small portion of the public who are entitled under the law to 
. Share its benefits. 

For example, a local mortgage association is organized in my 
home county, which is one of the.best agricultural counties in 
the Union. Under the terms of the committee bill any resident 
owner of farm lands within the territory assigned to the asso- 
ciation is entitled to make application for a loan for certain 
specified purposes. The association, however, can grant loans 
only as the central bank will aecept mortgages on assignment. 
The central bank can secure loanable funds only as it may be 
able to sell shares and land bonds. It is easily conceivable 
that the central bank will not be able to supply the money to 
accept all or even a considerable portion of the loans applied 
for. Under the terms of the bill it may refuse to accept any 
mortgages. 'The operations of the various central banks are 
under the direct supervision of the Federal Reserve Board; it is 
left to the discretion of this board to purchase all or any part 
of $50,000,000 of land bonds in any one year. Here are all the 
elements for undue favoritism if not for political pressure. If 
the result of the system is not to give lower rates and more 
favorable terms, it is a failure; if important advantages do 
follow and are given to only a portion of the applicants, we will 
have strong dissatisfaction if not political scandals and abso- 
lute political manipulation. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If the prevailing rate of interest in 
the various localities is to govern on these loans, where is the 
farmer to secure special benefits from the proposed legislation? 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Under the bill framed by the commis- 
sion, the bank could not charge the farmer borrower a rate more 
than 1 per cent higher than it paid to the bondholder. The 
bonds are freed from taxation, and are made absolutely 
safe investments by safeguards which have been thoroughly 
proven. Naturally, under these conditions, the rate will fall 
to the lowest level which the prevailing financial conditions will 
permit. 'The farmer borrower benefits directly, because his 
rate will fall precisely in the same degree that the rate on the 
bond falls. I am positive that under open competition among 
banks this administrative charge will fall well below the maxi- 
mum of 1 per cent. Whatever reduction is made in this charge 
means an equal reduction in the farmer's rate. In Europe well- 
established banks charge only thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 
per cent for their services. As land bonds are sold at as low a 
rate of interest as Government bonds, it follows that farmer 
borrowers get their money at an interest charge of only thirty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 per cent higher than the Governments 
of Europe borrow for public purposes. When the system be- 
comes well established in this country, under exemption from 
taxation, it is absolutely certain that interest rates on farm 
mortgages will closely approach the rates of money paid by 
municipalities, States, and Nation for money for public pur- 
poses. We are not asking for greater results. 

There can be no justification for that provision in the com- 
mittee bill which forbids a local association from assigning its 
mortgages to any purchaser except the central bank or a local 
association federated with the central bank. The central bank 
is not obligated to accept the mortgages when offered by the 
local association, but the local association is forbidden to dispose 
of its securities in any other manner. The result is that the 
activities of the association are limited to whatever business the 
central bank may allot to it. The requirements of different 
sections of our country for capital will vary widely. Generally 
speaking, that section where farming is most highly organized 
after intensive methods will absorb largest volumes of money. 
It is in such sections that local tax rates will be highest, and 
therefore the favors extended under the bill will be greatest. 
It is in such sections that a volume of capital can be attracted 
to local securities based on local real estate. If these transac- 
tions could be granted the exemptions from taxation, the aggre- 
gate volume of such capital would be immense. The rates in 
such communities would be lower than those now generally pre- 
vailing over large areas of average farm territory in the United 
States, and the consequent advantages to agriculture would be 
transcendent. To illustrate this thought, I may say that we in 
Indiana are selling tax-free 44 per cent bonds at a premium. 
These bonds are issued by the various townships in our State, and 
are sold by inserting advertisements in our local and State papers. 
There are many million dollars of these bonds now in circula- 
tion, and more are being sold every business day in the week. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. With pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit a correction? They 
nre county bonds instead of township bonds, but the property 
of the township in which the improvements are made and for 
which they are issued is alone trxed to pay the bonds so issued, 

Mr. MOSS of Indiana. 'The gentleman's statement is tech- 
nically correct. The county issues the bonds, though they are 
township bonds in every sense of the word, and are issued by 
the county in order to avoid our extremely low constitutional 
limit in our State of 2 per cent. By this legislative device it 
is often possible for a township to exceed its constitutional 
limitation of indebtedness, The county is in no sense responsi- 
ble for any payment in case of default in payment. 

Last April the great State of Tennessee offered an issue of 
State bonds bearing a rate of 43 per cent at par, and not a sin- 
gle subscription from any source was received. At that very 
moment hundreds of lots of township bonds bearing 43 per cent 
were being sold in Indiana at a premium. Indiana farmers 
were denied the benefit of this low rate on money because of 
our law taxing mortgages. In Ohio a change of law, whereby 
municipal bonds were made subject to taxation, stopped the 
sale of such bonds until the rate of interest be raised. Under 
date of September 26, the Brazil Trust Co., a local financial 
institution in my home county, purchased $12,000 of local bonds 
at par and accrued interest; on the same day Mr. Thomas Wirt, 
a citizen, took $2,000, paying a premium to secure them. In 
contrast to these modest transactions, which are truly repre- 
sentative of a very large volume of similar transactions, I may 
mention that the State of Tennessee has had serious trouble to 
place an issue of its State bonds. If press reports be true, 
a bankers commission representing the State, and working in 
cooperation with the United States Senators from that State, 
failed to sell an issue of a million dollars in bonds at 6 per cent, 
and the Secretary of the United States Treasury only succeeded 
in negotiating the sale by making a special deposit of $400,000 
of publie funds in the bank which purchased the $1,000,000 of 
Tennessee State bonds. 

The city of New York recently paid a syndicate of bankers 6 
per cent for a hundred-million-dollar loan; at the same moment 
bonds bearing a rate of 44 per cent and issued by our townships 
are actively selling among our own people at a premium. Yet 
the committee would have us believe that it will require an elab- 
orate selling agency, under control and domination of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to sell bonds based on improved Indiana 
farms and underwritten by an association of Indiana farmers, 
for this is the committee plan. 

The method of securing capital stock for the proposed regional 
banks does not insure that these banks will be able to discharge 
the full duties imposed upon them under the terms of this bill. 
Of course, a failure at this point is a failure of the whole sys- 
tem. The bank in each reserve district can be organized with a 
minimum capital of $500,000; this amount must be subscribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury if the full amount is not taken 
by other subscribers within 90 days from date of offering. The 
power of the Secretary to subscribe to the capital stock in these 
banks is limited to the first issue. Thereafter all increases in 
capital must be secured from the federated associations, indi- 
viduals, or the governments of States. The local associations 
are not required under the terms of the bill to take capital 
stock in the regional bank in excess of 10 per cent of their own 
capital, but under the ratios fixed in the bill the central bank is 
compelled to sell nine dollars in capital stock to individuals, 
firms, corporations, and States to every dollar which is required 
to be subscribed by the local association. The power of the 
central bank to issue land bonds is limited by its amount of 
capital stock. It therefore follows that if any central bank 
were to meet with difficulty in selling its capital stock it would 
be embarrassed in accepting mortgages from the local associa- 
tions, and could not furnish these associations with loanable 
funds. 

Personally I am opposed to the placing of the system of rural- 
credit banks under the control of the Federal Reserve Board. 
This board is rightfully to become a powerful agency in the con- 
trol and supervision over commercial banking. The removal of 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a member of this board, as sug- 
gested in the early drafts of the Federal reserve nct, was an 
expression by Congress that this board was to devote its serv- 
ices exclusively to commercial banking. Surely no friend of 
rural credits would propose to remove the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from a board which was to control and supervise rural 
banking. Under the committee bill this board is given the ex- 
treme power to control the interest rates, subject only to the 
State laws of usury. 

-It is not conceivable that the Federal Reserve Board will ever 
order a lower rate in rural-credit banks than in commercial 
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banks. It is the high rate of the commercial banks that this 
movement is projected against. Ultimately we propose to or- 
ganize a system of personal credit rural banks. The mortgage 
bank is but the first step in the campaign for a complete system 
of rural banking with short-time and long-time credit for the 
farmers of the United States. This campaign can never be suc- 
cessful if we place the absolute control over interest rates in 
the same board which supervises and virtually manages the 
commercial banks of the Nation. ‘There will be competition be- 
tween the two systems of banks. This is inevitable and it is 
desirable; but what chance will there be for successful compe- 
tition if at the very beginning a monopolistic system of banks is 
created, with the supreme control—even to the extent of dictat- 
ing absolutely the rates of interest to be charged—given over to 
the same body or board which will supervise the system of com- 
mercial banks of the Nation? 

Whatever may be said of the defects of the commission bill, it 
is free from monopolistic control and is not guilty of seeking to 
appropriate public money for private uses. Its opportunities 
are open to all citizens on equal terms. The farms of the United 
States are now valued at nearly $40,000,000,000, agricultural 
products were never selling at a higher level of values, and no 
generation of farmers since the days of Adam have ever enjoyed 
so great advantages or had such splendid opportunities. The 
one crying need is better credit facilities that our farmers may 
go forward, feed and clothe the world, and enrich themselves 
by their industry. Here is the most inviting field for the invest- 
ment banker in the wide world to-day. It is a field which will 
absorb vast sums of money. In looking about for sources to 
secure these funds we need not deceive ourselves—this money 
must come from the American people. The present world war 
will utterly destroy the so-called world’s market for our securi- 
ties. We will be called upon by impoverished Europe to buy 
back existing issues of American securities rather than to place 
new issues in their markets. This striking change in economic 
conditions has come about since the committee bill was written, 
but it should be apparent that we must finance our own enter- 
prises. For this reason among the others enumerated it will be 
an act of folly to enact a monopolistic system of subsidized 
banks and deny to private capital and private initiative all op- 
portunity to enter this vast field of investment and share a part 
of the great burden of improving American agriculture. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ~ 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On House joint resolution 1, proposing an amendment to the Constitutio: 
of the inten States 3 the right of suffrage to women. $ 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted to 
extend my remarks in the Record I shall insert in the RECORD 
certain facts relating to and arguments in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Hundreds of organizations have indorsed woman suffrage. 
The following are a few of the most important: 


International Council of Women, about 7,000,000 members, and 

naGeneral Federation of Women's Clubs, 1,700,000 
ene ederation o omen's Clubs, 1, membe and full 

half of the State federations. * , 

American Federation of Labor, 2,000,000 members. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 300,000 members, 

Anti-Saloon League. 

International Nurses' Association. 

National Grange, over 1,000,000 members, 

United Mine Workers, Lis 1,000,000 members. 

International and National Bricklayers and Masons. 

National Letter Carriers. : 

National Teachers’ Association and many State associations. 

International and National Women's Trade Union Leagues. 

Ladies of the Macc 50,000 members, 

Tri-State Grain Growers’ Association. 

National College Women's League. 

International Retail Clerks’ Protective Association, 300,000 members, 

Western Federation of Miners. 

National Association of Post Office Clerks. 


POLITICAL PARTIES INDORSE SUFFRAGE, 
Equal-suffrage planks have been adopted in more party plat- 
ferms this year than ever before. 
The Republicans haye recommended the submission ef a con- 
stitutional amendment to the voters in New York, Maine, New 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Vermont, while in Illinois, 
Maryland, North Dakota, Montana, and Arkansas they have 
gone further and declared for the principle. The Democrats 
have recommended the submission of a constitutional amendment 
in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Connecti- 
cut, and have come out in favor of the principle in North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. The Progressives and Social- 
ists haye adopted suffrage planks practically everywhere. 

In several of the States where women already have full suf- 
frage, both Republicans and Democrats have this year for the 
first time adopted planks calling for a Nation-wide woman suf- 
frage amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

WmurRE Women VOTE, 


Norway. 
Municipal franchise granted tax-paying women ĩlĩéꝗi?œ- 1901 
Full franchise granted tex-pey ing 8 TORREN — 1907 
Municipal franchise extended to all women Ed 1910 
Full parliamentary franchise extended to all women 1913 


Approximate number of women having the full franchise 500,0! 
centage of women eligible who use their vote 


,000 
20 to 55 


Finland. 


... ͤ Se t ipsum ae ed A 1803 
ee franchise granted tax-paying women in 
rr rus Sy x cq SSI de 1872 
Full franchise granted all women SS 1906 
Number of women having the franchise 101,000 
Percentage of eligible women who vote 54 to 60 
Population : 
E ES T ptt ak aes a asain Apter PIU TUNE UIUA an e apr IS 1, 520, 810 
Mee D VIRI ̃ ͤ ... T 1, 538. 514 
— SRE Ne OUT ed Lie i ——— RE 3, 059, 324 
Sweden, 
Mec franchise granted tax-paying widows and spin- 1508 
Mou ES I EE cas e M OS e 
Municipal franchise granted all women on the same terms 
E EE ̃ E MERITI Rc RV SEDE EVES ,, 1909 
Approximate number of women having the municipal fran- 
ehise 1, 400, 000 
2 K 


HISTORY. 
Sweden was the first country in the world to extend to 


measure of suffrage whatever. 
Iceland, 


Municlpal suffrage granted tax paying widows and spinsters 1882 
Municipal suffrage extended to all women 1900 | 
Full suffrage extended to all women % 1914 
Approximate number of women eligible , 000 
Estimated ue of eligible women who vote 50 to 80 
Total population. 85, 188 
DIM Re 41, 083 
C— — r.. beeen oe ME ESL 44, 105 


Denmark. 


Municipal franchise granted tax-paying women and wives 

08 men who puy OX. —— — Lo Cm 

Number of women enfranchised „. 

Percentage of women eligible who vote 

9 FTT. T. I E 
e 


Women 
Municipal suffrage granted all women 1886 
Full suff: 1893 
Approximate number of women eligible... 300, 000 
Percentage of eligible women who vote. 14 to 85 
"Total population 1, 008, 468 
ales. 531, 910 
Females. 416, 508 
HISTORY. 
New Zealand was the first country to give full suffrage to all women, 
Australia, 
State suffrage granted in South Australia 1895 
State suffrage granted in West Australia 1900 
suffrage granted New South Wales 1902 
State suffrage granted in Tasmania... --------------- 1903 
State suffrage gran in Queensland. — — 1905 
pas suffrage granted in Vietoria T 1908 
l suffrage granted throughout Federated Australia... 1902 
Number of women having franchise in Federated Australia. 1, 100, 000 
Percentage of women eligible who vote 0 to 60 
Total population —— — : —Tñͤñͥẽ 4, 455, 005 
P ET Bede cen Ui Pus poe ee T a E E E e 313, 035 
pU TEE SEE RE ORES EES Ia RES 2, 141, 970 
Tsle of Man. 
Ful parliamentary suffrage granted to women property 
uhl parliamentary, sufrage extended to woman tenerae 1892 
par age ex women vers 
Total 1 C 
—: DE FE ELE 
Tn AAA AAA —— — 
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England and Wales. 


Municipal suffrage aye WON ORs access 1869 
Women made eligible to city and county councils-___._____ 1907 
Total population (1911) -----...---_-_.-----_____ ---- 36, 075, 269 
Males SRSA SLT REISS TI Ee SEE ---- 17, 448, 476 
Diis Sie?) hi ee 18, 626, 793 
1881 
1901 
4, 759, 445 
2, 307, 603 
2, 451, 842 
Canada. 
Municipal suffrage granted property-owning widows and spinsters : 


dee ð W ðͤ 8 
Brifah Colum o.c ee een Sarees 
Northwest Territory (now Alberta and Saskatchewan). 
Prince DOward teens 1s eerie iar 
Quieter eo aos ee eS 


Municipal suffrage granted to all property-owning women, Including 
married women whose husbands are not voters: 


bh ng! rri ee es — d Pat 1887 
The United States. 


School suffrage granted certain classes of women subject to various 
restrictions : 


Suffrage on taxation and bonding propositions granted certain classes 
of women subject to various restrictions: 


1887 


Vote for presidential electors, for certain county and certain State 
officers, and for all municipal officers granted all women: 


Iso Eee mue a iier PUE PEIUS SERRE INEO E 
Full suffrage granted all women : 


Full suffra UU eR Reese AONE ve Judi lie go PET 1869 
Number of 1 hes ble (Bull. U. S. Census for 1910) 28, 840 
Estimated per cent of. women eligible who vote 80 to 
pc n (1910), total ---- 145, 965 
Males... aao ao mia aaa ao aa an ana a n aa aen. 
Femaleg OSE 
HISTORY. 
Wyoming is the pioneer equal-suffrage State in America, full political 
equality having been the basis of its government as long as it has had 
a government at all. Very significantly, the words “ equal hts" form 


the motto on its State seal. The very first legislative council, after its 
organization as a Territory, passed, in 1869, a bill providing that 
women should have the same rights as men to vote and hold office; and 
when it was admitted as a State in 1890, before any other State had 
ven women the vote, equal suffrage was made a part of its consti- 
tion. 
During the early days of woman's enfranchisement in Wyoming sev- 
Temps were made to secure a repeal, but for nearly 


vernor of the State, tel 
9 N 


back, “ We will remain out of the Union a hundred years rather than 
come in without, woman suffra Ad 


ge 


* *. * * 
Colorado. 
Null suffrage granted — ÁO ae 1893 
Number of women eligible (bulletin U. S, Census 1 


* Females of voting for certain States“) 


Estimated dee j of registered women who vote 75 to 
Total pon Pen o Bal rv ere Merge eae 199, 024 
OIE BES — 430, 697 
„ a a ea Ee ian 368, 227 


HISTORY. 


Colorado conferred suffrage upon women in 1893 by enactment of a 
law which was submitted to the voters and carried by a majority of 


only a little over 6,000. In 1901, after women had been exerc 
privilege for eight years, the measure carried by implication as a clause 
of a constitutional amendment by a majority of 18,000. (It has been 
r that the majority for equal suffrage was on this occa- 
sion 30,000, but this is an error.) 

No attempt at repeal has ever been made. On the contrary, practi- 
cally every public man of importance in the State has at one time or 
another placed himself on record as commending the — of 
Colorado women in public affairs, while not six men of standing have 
been induced to assert over thelr own signatures that woman suffrage 
has brought about one single evil, or even that it has failed to effect 
improvements. A 

wing to the fact that conditions are more like those in the Tu 
American Commonwealth than conditions in any of the other States 
that have enfranchised women—with the exception of Washington and 
California, in which the measure is still very young—Colorado has 
been chosen for most of the investigations that have been made into 
the workings of equal mn ae he few unfavorable reports that 
have appeared—all, it must said. in publications of known anti- 
suffra endencies—have called forth an avalanche of indignant refuta- 
tion from the most representative men of the State. 

In 1898, as a result of certain misrepresentations, a statement ap- 
proving equal suffrage was issued, signed by the governor, three ex- 
governors, both United States Senators, two ex-Senators, two Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the chief justice and two associate justices of 
the supreme court, three judges of the court of appeals, four judges 
of the district court, the secretary of state, the State treasurer, the 
State auditor, the attorney i general; the mayor of Denver, the president 
of the State University, e president of Colorado College, and the 
presidents and officers of numerous women's clubs. 

In 1899 the Colorado Legislature passed, by a vote of 45 to 3 in 
the house and 30 to 1 in the senate, a resolution declaring that during 
the time that equal suffrage had been in operation women had used the 
vote as generally as men, with the result that better candidates had 
been selected for oflice, election methods had been. purified, the char- 
acter of legislation improved, civic intelligence increased, and woman- 
hood developed, and recommending the adoption of the measure by all 
the States and Territories of the Union. 

In 1911, as a result of an attack upon the workings of equal suffrage 
in Colorado, the men of the State formed the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Ald Association in order to supply accurate information with regard to 
the system and to correct misrepresentations. Its president is ex-Gov. 
Alva Adams, and its vice president and secretary are Hon. I. N. Stevens 
and Hon. Omar E, Garwood, both leading lawyers. On its executive 
committee are United States Marshal Dewey C. Bailey, ex-Congressman 
John A. Martin, District Attorney George A. Carlson, ex-Judge Grant 
L. Hudson, Judge Harry C. Riddle, Congressman EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
Congressman A. W. RUCKER, District A M. Morgan, 
Deputy City Auditor Joseph J. Vick Roy, Dr. rton O. Aylesworth, 
formerly president of Colorado Agricultural College, and Hon. W. W. 
Garwood, a leading lawyer. 


EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 


While no accurate figures are available, it is probable, judging from 
estimates furnished by various State and county officials, that 75 to 
85 per cent of the eligible women actually cast their ballots. The 
number of women voting varies with the portance of the election 
or with the special interest to women in the issues involved. * * * 


EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION, 


(For a more detalled list of laws attributable to the influence of 
women In Colorado, see Senate Document No, 722, Sixty-second. Con- 
gress, second session, speech of Hon. Epwanp T. TAYLOR, delivered in 
the House of Representatives April 24, 1912.) 

The statutes of Colorado present a most imposing anar of laws 
affecting the welfare of women, children, and the home. A large num- 
ber of these must unquestionably be attributed to the work of women, 
In this State, where the sexes are more evenly distributed than in 
any of the other older suffrage States, the women voters have used 
their political power to influence legislation more consciously and de- 
liberately and over a longer period of time than anywhere else, Women 
have introduced many of these laws into the legislature, where in most 
sessions they had the advantage of women members to look after them. 

Every woman's club has its legislative committee, which scrutinizes 
ill introduced and makes recommendations as to whether it 
should be supported or opposed. Among the laws most easily trace- 
able to women's influence are measures making mothers joint Le gern 
with the fathers over their children; raising the age of protectlon of 
young girls to 18; establishing a juvenile court; making parents respon- 
sible for the offenses of delinquent children when they have, by neglect 
or any other cause, contributed to such delinquency; forbidding the 
employment of children in certain industries ; making the wife the head 
of the family in cases where she provides the principal support; pro- 

for supervision of lying-in itals and materni omes con- 
duc by private individuals; compelling men to support their families 
an making wife desertion a felony; providing penalties for the punish- 
ment of male and female procurers; making it a felony for any person 
under 18 to work as a servant or employee in any house of ill fame; 
making immoral solicitation a felony; imposing heavy penalties upon 
men for living upon the earnings of immoral women; forbidding the 
insur’ of the lives of children under 10 years; establishing State 
paren schools; establishing a State home for dependent children, two 
of the five members of the board to be women; requiring that at least 
three of the six members of the board of county visitors shall be 
women ; establishing a State industrial home for girls, three of the five 
members of the board to be women; E one woman ph siclan on 
the board of the insane asylum; providing for the care of the feeble- 
minded; making father and mother joint heirs of a deceased child; 


the 
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"establishing a State traveling library commission, to consist of five 
women hon the Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs, to be . 
by the governor; prohibiting the gift or sale of c rettes to children ; 
prohibiting the sale of opium; making employers liable for industrial 
accidents; removing the emblems from the Australian ballot (an ap- 
proach to an educational qualification for voting) ; establish the in- 
determinate sentence for prisoners; making the Colorado Humane 
Society a State bureau of child and animal 5 providing for 
the teaching of humanity to animals in the public schools; establishin 
mothers’ pensions; creating a minimum-wage board to determine mini- 
mum wage for women; establishing an eight-hour law for women; pro- 
viding for the initiative, referendum, recall, and for direct primaries. 
Before the franchise was granted women's property rights had already 
been fairly well secured, and now the las scriminations have been 
removed, so that, with respect to proport , women are on a basis of 
p equality with men, the old laws of dower and courtesy having 

een replaced with measures even more favorable to women. 
Hull sufrage grenteduu rin . oe 1896 
Number of women registered (bulletin United States Census 

Bureau, 1910, * Females of voting age for certain States) 
Estimated poe = 85 to 90 
Total population 


E yu 373.351 
ales 1 3 
Females WSL Ee pa - 116,488 


HISTORY, 


In 1870, before Utah was admitted as a State, the Territorial legis- 
lature passed a measure adopting equal suffrage, and for 17 years 
women voted at all elections and acted as delegates to political con- 
ventions and members of Territorial and county committees, but they 
were not eligible to office. In 1887 Congress passed a bill taking away 
the rights granted by the Territorial legislature, and during the re- 
maining nine years of the Territorial period Utah women were without 
the vote. In 1896, however, when statehood was conferred, equal 
suffrage was included in the constitution. Since then women have been 
pons hth aca accepted on an equal political footing with men in all 


respec 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE, 


In a letter to the author, January 17, 1912, H. T. Haines, commis- 
Bioner of the State bureau of statistics, said that women vote in as 
large or M numbers than men—from 85 per cent to 90 per cent 
of those eligible casting their ballots. 

* * * * * * . 


EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION, 


Since their enfranchisement they have aided in securing measures 
providing for equal pay for equal work for teachers; raising the age of 
protection for young girls to 18; establishing free public libraries in 
cities and towns; requiring in all schools and educational institutions 
supported wholly or partly by public funds systematic instruction in 
psysiology and hygiene, including the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics; providing for a course of free lectures every year at the capital 
on sanitary science, hygiene, and nursing; providing for a curfew bell 
at 9 p. m. to keep children off the streets at night; making it a mis- 
demeanor for any minor to buy, accept, or have in his possession ciga- 
rettes, tobacco, oplum, or any other narcotic; providing for the pro- 
tection of — neglected, or ill-treated children and for the pun- 
Ishment of the persons responsible; requiring the establishment of kin- 
dergartens in towns of a specified size; prohibiting traffic in women; 
giving cities the power to suppress an rohibit disorderly houses; 

rohibiting pander ngi prostut g the employment of children in cer- 
ain industries; prohibiting the employment of women more than 9 
hours a day or 54 hours a week; providing for medical examination of 
school children; authorizing boards of health to take certain steps to 
protect the publie against venereal disease; providing for sanitary in- 
spection of slaughterhouses and other places where foodstuffs are pre- 
pm creating a juvenile court commission; creating a mintmum wage 
or women; rei ve that seats shall be furnished where women are 
employed; providing for mothers' pensions; making mothers equal guar- 
üians with the fathers over their children; compelling wife deserters to 
pav a specified amount for the support of their families; giving local 
option on the liquor question, Women have practically the same rights 


over their independent property as men, the old laws of dower and 
courtesy haying been superseded by more modern statutes, 
Idaho. 


Full-suffrage granted. eL eee es 
Number of women eligible (bulletin United States Census Bu- 
reau, 1910, “ Females of voting age for certain States) 
Percentage of women registered who vote 75 


Total population, 1910 325, 594 
Males ~~ z 185, 
Females - 140, 048 


HISTORY. 
nt 3 the Idaho Legislature voted unanimously in the senate and 


0 in the house to submit a woman-suffrage amendment to the 
eae ence and in 1896 the measure carried by a majority 
0 . 

( EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 

Despite the unsettled state of the Sans which makes it dificult 
for women to get to the lls, women in Idaho have exercised their 


rights as fully as men, and sometimes in considerably larger numbers, 
the percentage of eligible women who vote ranging from 75 per cent to 
85 per cent. 

* * * id * * * 


EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION. 

In the first session of the legislature after they got the vote women 
aided materially in getting through a measure of the utmost impor- 
.tance to the young State, namely, an antigambling law. In the six 
sessions since then they have helped to secure measures raising the 
age of protection for young giris to 18; prohibit the employment 
of children in certain industries; creating a juvenile court; creating 
a State humane society; increasing the control of married women over 
their independent property; establishing libraries and reading rooms 
and a State library commission, consisting of the president of the State 
university, the State yy gear of public instruction, the secre- 
tary of state, and the attorney general; providing for a department of 
domestic science in the State university and for a course of lectures 
-on the subject in the Academy of Idaho; establishing an industrial 
822 providing for-the inspection and regulation of places where 

oods an 


LII—7 


drugs are prepared; providing for the commission form of 


overnment ; 1 antitrust regulatlons; establishing measures 

or the control of the sale of liquor; prohibiting persons of lewd lives, 

both men and women, from voting; establishing a nine-hour law for 

women; creating mothers’ pensions ; prohibiting traffic in women ; giving 

cities and villages the power to regulate and suppress prostitution. 
TESTIMONY FROM IDAHO, 


Idaho extended the franchise to women in 1896. After 10 years 
her public men are practically unanimous in declaring it to have been 
an unqualified advantage to the State. Statements, unsolicited, from 
some of them are herewith given: 

Hon. John M. Haines, governor of Idaho: “I am clearly of the opin- 
ion that "onm suffrage has brought us much that is good in politics 
and very little, if anything, that is bad or even questionable. The 
influence of women in politics has been good and always in favor of 
clean candidates and honest administration." 

Hon James H. Hawley, ex-governor of Idaho: "I have stood for 
woman suffrage for 41 years. Woman exercises the franchise quite as 
intelligently as man, and with a higher degree of conscientiousness. All 
our best women vote, and by so doing exert a powerful influence for 
good in the administration of public affairs.” 1 

Hon. JAMES H. BRADY, ex-governor: “ Politically the effect of woman 
roi has been immeasurably uplifting and beneficial. Woman suf- 
frage has been an unqualified success, not only in Idaho but in all the 
other Western States that have adopted it. e West has but set the 
pace for the rest of the country in giving justice to women." 

Hon. Frank W. Hunt late ex-governor: “ Woman suffrage has purified 
penes The woman vote compels parties to select the cleanest and 

est material for public office.” 

Hon. WILLIAM E. BomAH, United States Senator: “The presence of 
woman in politics, armed with the power to enforce her demands, has 
been substantially for the benefit of society. It is sometimes argued 
that women will vote largely with their brothers or husbands. but I 
have observed that there comes a time upon certain questions when the 
husband and brothers vote with the women.” 

Hon. Weldon B. Heyburn, late United States Senator: The general 
tone of political affairs in the State has been improved since the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage. In ee greater care is exercised In the 
selection of candidates for office. While the women of Idaho do not, as 
a rule, participate personally in the primaries and conventions, the fact 
that they are able to express their will with respect to men nnd meas- 
ures at the polls exercises a powerful influence." 

Hon. Burton LEE FRENCH, United States Representative: “I confess 
that I was not In favor of woman suffrage at the time it was adopted 
by the State, in 1896. From practical experience with it, however, I 
have become a convert. I believe it has raised the moral tone of 
aoe life throughout the State, particularly in county politics. 

orty per cent of the voters are women (although women form a 
minority of the population). 'They are much more independent than 
men. hey will not vote the straight ticket unless they approve the 
individual candidates. They are free from blind party loyik » which 
sometimes leads men to vote for a man whose record is bad simply 
because he is on their Pr ticket.” i 

Hon. Ralph P. Quarles, former justice of the supreme court: “ Equ 
suffrage has resulted in much good in Idaho, ‘The participation of 
women in the conventions of our various political parties and in elec- 
tions has a tendency to relegate the professional politicians and bring 
forth a better class of people." 

Miss Margaret S. Roberts, president of the Columbian Club: “In 
Idaho we women do not want to take the men's place. We want to do 
the work they haven't time to do. The men are busy developing the 
country. We want to see that the homes and the children are prop- 
erly cared for. To do that we need the ballot. Nothing puts the 
fear of God into the hearts of men like the ballot in the hands of good 


women, 
Washington. 
Full suffrage grant Doer nri EIS Me V de e eS S 1910 
Number of women ouge (bulletin United States Census 
Bureau, 1910, “ Female 277,727 
Percentage of women r 85 to 95 
Total population, 191 1, 141, 990 
Males 658, 663 
Females 483, 327 
* * 


EXTENT OF WOMAN vorn. 


Shortly after Washington women got the vote, 
was circulated for the recall of Mayor Hiram C. 


an initiative petition 
Gill of Seattle, be- 
olicy with respect to commercialized vice, The referendum 
on this ne tion—which, ft is generally admitted, could never have 
received the requisite number of signatures but for the women voters— 
8 out a record woman vote. Out of the 72,000 voters registering, 
23, were women, although in Seattle men greatly outnumber women; 
and of the 23,000 registered 22,000 actually cast their ballots. 
Gill, who had been elected by a majority of 4,000, was recalled by a 
majority of 6,000. In the next city election he presented himself as 
a candidate for the mayoralty, and received the nomination, but was 
defeated—again by woman votes. In 1914, secure of Gill's defeat, the 
interest put in the field a man whose election they particularly desired. 
Mayor Gill, in his manifesto, acknowledged his conversion, promised a 
clean administration, and was elected byi the help of the women's vote. 
After election he adhered strictly to his promises. Women are also 

credited with having brought about the recall of the mayor and ci 
commissioners of Tacoma for the same reasons that they had oppose: 
Mayor Gill. In the State elections of 1912 women polled a large vote 
and are credited with having elected the gubernatorial candidate of 
their choice, Ernest Lister, although he was not a member of the 
Hegel party which overwhelmingly carried the rest of the State 
cket. 
* 


cause of his 


* * * * * * 
EFFECT UPON LEG ISLATION, 


Since women were enfranchised they made an excellent record. Among 
the measures which they introduced or to which they gave special sup- 

rt, the following were successful: Measures creating a& eight-hour law 
or women; establishing an industrial welfare commission to fix houra 
of employment, standard conditions of labor, and minimum wage for 
women ; (ap Mey ar for workmen's compensation; creating a teachers' 
retirement fund; creating mothers’ pensions; adopting the model Iowa 
red-light injunction and abatement act for the suppression of disorderly 
houses; re ting the milk industry; providi for 
providing for 4 for child desertion; creating a 
delinquent girls; introducing improvements into e 
tem and establishing free kindergartens; providing tha 


uvenile courts; 
tate school for 
ublie-school sys- 
school buildings 
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y be used 


as social centers; abolishing the death penal and adopt- 
Ing the initiative and referendum. ^ gi gg 


California. 


For further data on the history and results of wo 
California, see “ What. California's” women did with greeny 1 1 A 
Lewis Edwin and Mary Bartol Th Pictorial 3 for March. cog 
and "How the women of California are grad 
Lewis Edwin and Mary Bartol Theiss, P. Pietorigt Rex P Revier for April, 513. 


A n ——. ⅛ͤ—— — 1911 
Number of women eligible cone U. 8. Census Bureau, 

1910, Females of voting age for certain States) ~~~ e 386 
Estimated percentage of women registered who vote 5 to 99 
Population (1910) : 

| OU PEST ̃ ͤ J uos ＋ —ͥ—— ˙ ——ꝓ—ß— ˙ Rs S 
C ERT ULSD ALT A a ILM EELS .. ERE RYT DTE 
Total . ͤ ͤ K KKK EIS ng 


HISTORY. 


In 1896 a woman-suffrage amendment to the State constitution was 
submitted to the voters by the California Legislature and defeated by a 
vote of 26,744. In 1911 the amendment was submitted for the second 
time and carried by a majority of 4,000. 

This was an even greater victory than the one preceding, as condi- 
tions in California are even more Wash of American civilization in its 
most advanced stage than those in Washington. It doubled the number 
of women voters, and added to the number of presidential electors 
s by the Se of both men and women as many as Utah, Idaho, 

Wyoming or of Washington and Colorado put together. 
EXTENT OF WOMAN vorn. 


Never in the history of American politics has ee been such a reg- 
istration of yoters as that x emp yor following the enfranchisement 
of the Californian women. In Los Angeles, where the first city el 
was held, practically all women of voting age hastened to place their 
ee Spon the rolls, and from 95 per cent to 99 per cent of those 
regis actually cast their ballots, outnumbering s men in 
e" district. 

LJ * 


The results d this eee indicate that about 251,847 wanes 

voted at this election—Secretary of State Frank C. Jordan ts the 

at 313,883. T. is an average for the 37 nen. at 
random, of 61.3 per cent of the registered women vo 


EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION, 


x eget d hen th t it actually raid 

power when they go 
serve that end most 3 The list of laws passed in this one 
session is as follows: 


The mothers’ pension law, granting aid to needy parents in order to 
MM the children at home rat cher than have them committed to institu- 


The health-certificate law, requiring a certificate of freedom from 
venereal diseases of all men before "^ e iiy, licenses. 
Ve he minimum-wage law, creating a commission in 


te the 

conditions of e of €— and children, with power to invoke a 
bo rpm ustri ying less than a living wage. 

The red-light abatement put injunction law, placing the res; ility 

of disord houses the owners and lessees rather upon 


the 3 and forbi Pose houses. 
š 8 — | aw, giving mothers equal rights over their 
minor ren 
The juvenile court law, separating dependent from delinquent chil- 
The extension of the eight- vy law for women to Include workers in 
c ase from 16 to 18. 
for girls, wick the most approved cor and thorough 
yocational train 
The teachers’ pension law, DB req p By pensions of $500 a year to all 
teachers who have been in se 
The net-container law, Mein that packages shall show the 
* of net contents. 
eee law. cesta e, for a complete standard 
on of dealers, 
ey indt im of any foodstuff fit for 
cs consum: 


of weights and cage 
e Roberts b M. ill, forbidding 
The State civil-service law, bringing practically all State employees 
ep x the merit serv 
The zy ryp oe a State — and immigration commisslon to pre- 


Banal the ts with the opening of 8 
except for murder are made indetermi- 


rison reform: All sentences 
metas etait Jackets and cold showers = reme as and arrangements 
made the payment tate prison 


are for t of wages to conviets and for 
assistance to discharged prisoners. 
The milk inspection law, providing for strict regulation of dairies. 
The white-slave law, s * in women See counties. 
The tuberculosis law, providin De t Ri all such cases. 
2 ear qe to the liquor — terbidding of liquor between 
and 6 a. m 


The creation of a commission to investigate the question of old-age 


ons. 
The workmen's anys ora law, requiring compulsory compensation 
for Forget and estab — a "or of pam industrial insurance. 
The water-conservation law, establish & water commission HS 
authority over all water in the State. onservation is a subject in 
viis tae melle , iter peonia oe die 2 of 
cho e parole law, pro E e parole 
mentally abnormal but not dangerously insane, under the 2 


ps ver me officers. 
The —. oe “limitin oira en 5 2 feet in height and prohib- 
itin ite — of more than that 
eg law, requiring 8 to "Mp support illegitimate chil- 
MN quete for the sterilization of inmates of insane asylums 


bur t rention of MN ol districts. 
S T J!. to. Mantis Mig AE 


of a man's wages. 


The amendment to the child-l la 

tod abor law raising the age limit of child 
THE PROOF IN CALIFORNIA, 
[From the Woman's Journal, Jan. 2, 1915.] 

The vote at the last three gubernatorial elections in California was 
ns follows : 
In 1906. . . ˙—᷑——— Yd dnce A 
In 1910...... 285 
In 191 


C 
689 


The vote in 1910 was almost 124 que cent of that in 1900. If the 
21m tage of inerease had held true, the vote in 1914 would 
478,294. But instead of increasing to 124 per cent it in- 
creased to 241 per cent. ‘The reason was that women voted in 1914. 
If 478,294 men voted in 1914, then the number of women voting must 
have been 448,395. In other words, women would have cast 48 per 
cent of the vote and men 52; men would have cast only 4 per cmt 
more of the vote than women, although the number of adult men in 
California is 16 per — reel than the number of adult women. 
Whatever the exuct rtion of men and women voting, it is 


patent that the un «i California are fully awake to their new 
responsibilities. 
Kansas. 
Municipal suffrage granted 1887 
Full suffrage granted . ͤ—— 1912 
Estimated number of women eligible ----------- 439. hy 
Estimated d of women eligible who vote. 60 i 
REX = 1,690, 049 
885, 912 
805, 037 
19 


eneral State mE 
ted 


ient of t was 


Kansas women, sine 
per cent of TA vote. Out of = total of 87,220 Palota, 


37,818 were cast by women, as opposed to 49,902 cast by men. 


8850 piii was a W years, the vote of the men was A 
* * * . LJ * 
Full suffrage ted Oregon. 1912 

gran — — — 
Estimated number of women 6———— 8, 300 
Percentage of women registered who vote No figures available. 
TOU eee a ve o e yd ENER et iu Ne Rat — 855 7 ace 


288, 500 
HISTORY. 
The granting of full suffrage to women 1n Ore in 1912 ended tho 
longest continuous organized struggle for enfranchisement ever made in 
this country. There the amendment was submitted six times. * * 


EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 


There has been no ques eleetion since the women the vote, and 
no figures bave been t for the local elections. It reported, how- 
ever, t the women ve taken advantage of every so 
far » avail ede 7ag « their vir uem rights. 

* + 
Full suffrage granted icona. 1912 
— — number of women 8 5 43. 891 
ercentage of women Tus o vot o es s available, 
hag PORA r ds » 
. Lc 118, n 


* * * » * * P 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 
It is reported that women have taken a lively interest in all 1 
elections which have taken place in Arizona, since their nd Mes 
of eligi women voting about equaling the per- 


* * * a * * * 
EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION, 


In the legislative session of 1912-13 certain measures in which 
A d n interested for years, but zn respect to which little 


been made, received co! favorable attention f 
a Fe 6 An eight-hour law er women in certain as 


dustries was pa 
Alaska. 
An GSYRBUNR S A ce ea 1913 
Estimated number of women eligible... No figures available. 
Percentage of women eligible who vote No figures available. 
"Potal population. (1910) —— ͤ— 64,356 
HISTORY. 
In 1912 a Territorial legislature for Alaska was convened, and the 


first bill to [^ introduced, and the first bill to pass, was one enfranchis- 
ing women. "There was not a dissenting vote in either house. 
EXTENT OF WOMAN VOTE. 
There have been no elections since women were enfranchised. 
OFFICE HOLDING. 
Women have as yet had no opportunity to present themselves as 


candidates. 
EFFECT UPON LEGISLATION. 


—.— . 


of the “the Compiled T 


that the husband has," 
Illinois, 
Suffrage for dential electors, for county 3 and for 

all municipal officers — to. Wenn Ll 191 
emn — petes — ho vote N 5 oH 

women w — UO vaila! 
lati 1 — — §, 638, 592 
otal population (1010)——————— 911, 674 
Pura lags = oes eee ee eee 2, 726, 917, 
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M HISTORY. 

The difficulties of obtaining an amendment to the constitution in 
Illinois caused the women to turn their attention to an attempt to 
secure by legislative enactment the large measure of e which 
the legislature, under the constitution, had the power to extend. 

In this they were successful in the summer of 1913. The enactment 
of this law gives them the right to vote for presidential electors, for 
State board of equalization, clerk of the ore porh county col- 
lector, county surveyor, board of assessors, rd of review, sanitary 
district trustees, and for all municipal officers — B ess of the 
peace—all the officers not created by the State constitution. They may 
also vote on all questions or propositions submitted to a vote of the 
electors of the municipalities or other political divisions of the State. 


'The possession of this much political power will atly assist them in 
their efforts to secure a constitutional amendment completing their en- 
franchisement. 


CHICAGO RETURNS SHOW BIG VOTE—OFFICIAL RETURNS GIVE NUMBER OF 
WOMEN WHO WENT TO POLLS AS 123,991. 


- Officials returns from the November election in Chicago were available 
November 28 for the first time. They showed that 123,991 women 
voted at that time, despite the fact that women had no voice in the 
most im rue Benya) Stn This is about 75 per cent of the 
registration, which was ,211. 

Ve men's vote in omage was 351,741, or about 90 per cent of the 
registration, which was 394,015. 

A SUMMARY OF 10 FACTS ABOUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Fact 1. In the male-suffrage States only about 60 to 65 per 
cent of the men vote. In equal-suffrage States from 70 to 90 
per cent of the women vote; and, as a rule, the men’s vote is 
higher also. 

Fact 2. One hundred and forty mayors in cities and towns 
of the four oldest suffrage States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho—aflirmed that women voted in large numbers, that 
they were public spirited, and that the vote of disreputable 
women was a negligible quantity. 

Fact 3. The Interparliamentary Union has declared thnt Colo- 
rado has the most advanced laws of any State or country in 
the world for the protection of women and children. 

Fact 4. California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington glve pensions to widowed destitute mothers in order that 
they may care for their young children at home instead of send- 
ing them away to institutions. 

Fact 5. In Colorado, Kansas, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming women have absolute control over thelr own separate 
property and independent earnings; and in Arizona, California, 
and Idaho, where the community system still prevails, women 
have control over their property and earnings if living separate 
from their husbands. 

Fact 6. A number of the most progressive and enlightened 
countries of the world—Norway, Finland, Iceland, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Isle of Man—have given full suffrage to 
women, 

Fact 7. In every one of these countries the municipal fran- 
chise was granted first and full suffrage granted only after the 
smaller measure had been thoroughly tested. 

Fact 8. Both houses of the Australian Parliament have passed 
resolutions declaring woman suffrage to have been an un- 
qualified suecess in that country. 

Fact 9. In Denmark, Sweden, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and nine of the Provinces of Canada women have the 
municipal franchise, and the Parliaments of the first two are 
on the point of extending the full suffrage. In the cities of 
Belize, in Honduras, Bombay, in India, and Rangoon, in Bur- 
ma, the women share whatever municipal voting rights the 
men have. 

Fact 10. Not one country, State, or community which has 
granted women any measure of suffrage has ever permanently 
taken it way; but, on the contrary, has enlarged and extended it. 

A FEW LEADING QUESTIONS, 


Q. Under a representatiye form of government such as ours who 
should make the laws?—A. The people. 

. Do the people make the laws?—4A. No; one-half the people are 
forbidden any share in lawmaking. 

. Who do make the laws?—4A. Men. 

. Who gave men the right to make the laws?—4A. Men. 

. Do not the laws concern women ?—-A. They certainly do. 

. May not women take part in making the laws which they must 
obey ?2—A, They may not. en alone make the laws for women and 
men, 

Q. If a woman transgresses the law, who decides the penalty, tries, 
convicts, and punishes her?—A. Men. 
Q. Who sit on the juries before whom women are tried?—4A, Men 


only. 

d. Is this what the Constitution means by “the judgment of his 
peers "?—A. Evidently not. 

Q. May not mothers help make the laws which decide their legal 
relations to their children — A. No; men make the laws; and in only 
10 States in the Union and the District of Columbia—besides Idaho and 
Utah, whose guardianship laws are, in effect, practically equal—has 
the married mother the legal right to her children. 

Q. Why is the law so one-sided ?—A. Because it is the product of 
one sex alone. 

Q. Who make the laws which decide the rights of husband and wife 
in case of separation ?—4A. Men only. 

Q. When & husband brutally assaults bis wife who determine the 
penalty ?—4A. Men. 


= era — 5 the laws concerning the property rights of husband and 
e7—4A. Men. s 
à Who pay the taxes?—4A. Men and women. 
5 5 5: ed property of women taxed the same as that of men?—4A,. 
gher. 


Often 

Q. Who assess, collect, and expend the tax money paid by men and 
women ?—A. Men only. 

Q. May not a woman who manages her own business have a vote in 
elections which directly concern her own interests?—A. No; but the 
most incapable man in her employ may do so. 

Q. May not an educated, temperate, moral, and law-abiding woman 
vote?—-A. No; but an ignorant, intemperate, immoral, and law-breaking 
man may do so. E 

Q. May not women who teach the boys in our schools vote?—4A. No; 
but the boys they teach, when 21, may do so. 

3. The mothers who have brought forth, carefully reared, and given 
their sons to the State—may they not vote?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because they are women. 

Q. Would women vote if the privilege were granted them?—4A. Judg- 
ing from experience, they would, since they always have voted in about 
equal numbers with men in all the States and countries where they bave 
been given à chance. 

Q. Why do women want to vote?—4. First. Because they are Ameri- 
can citizens, and the United States Constitution says: The citizen's 
right to vote sball not be denied or abridged on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude." 

ond. Because they are taxpayers, and it is a principle of our Gov- 
ernment that taxation and representation ought to together. 

Third. Because every citizen should help select those who make the 
laws which he or she must obey. 

Fourth. use every citizen in a free republic is entitled to repre- 
sentation, and no person having but one vote can represent himself and 
another, even with the latter's consent. 

Fifth. Because a vote means power, and women need this power to 
3 the interests of themselves, their children, their homes, and 
society. 

Sixth. Because politics, which means the government, needs the com- 
bined influence of men and women. Without the ballot, woman's influ- 
ence is indirect, negative, and irresponsible. Votes talk, votes count, 
votes compel respect, votes decide every question. 


SOME COMMON QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


[By Sarah Platt Decker, late president General Federation of Women's 
Clubs and of the Denver Women's Club.] 


So much has been said and written on the matter of the working of 

ual suffrage in Colorado that it is difficult to present it in any new 
p ase. I all attempt to give only an individual opinion upon the 
ollowing much-disputed questions: 

. Do the earnest, high-minded women of Colorado vote? Yes, most 
emphatically. I do not hesitate to say that the best women of Colorado 
have far more conscience in filling their responsibilitles as voters than 
the men of the same class, It is also true that women of standing in 
the community have great influence with men who are not particularly 
interested in public affairs. We are constantly asked by visitors to 
Colorado, * How do you have time to vote?" as if voting was like eat- 
ing or bathing. It takes just about one hour in a year to cast all the 
ballots 8 and allowable. 

2. Does not the vote of the disreputable, low class of women counter- 
balance the better element? No; the women of the half world generally 
do not vote. They are constantly changing their residences and their 
names, They do not wish to give 8 data concerning themselves, their 
age, names, or number and street. hey prefer to remain unidentified. 
Occasionally some 5 master compels these slaves to vote for 

own purposes. but that is a rare occurrence. 

3. Is it not the case that women generally vote as the men of their 
household dictate? No. Such has not been my observation or experi- 
ence. Among the laboring classes, if the wife can not vote as her hus- 
band desires, and he is not 1 should make her own choice, 
she refuses to vote at all. I have n surprised at the honest mainte- 
nance of opinion in this — among the wives of laboring men. One 
of the most cultivated, beloved, and influential women of the State 
was sitting as a delegate in one party convention not long since, while 
her husband was at the same time addressing another assembly repro- 
senting opposite party views. But the situation excited no comment, 


Suffrage makes women individuals. 

4. Has the woman vote wholly purified politics, and has it banished 
saloons? No to both questions. It would be beyond reason to expect 
such a result. Women have been in churches and in society since the 
beginning of time, but there are still vicious minds and sinful deeds in 
both religious and social circles. 'The most we assert is that if we pour 
a clear stream into a muddy one we shall have a “moving of the 
waters" for betterment. The presence of women at the polls as officers 
and voters has brought quiet and order, while 
much freer from personal wrangles, profane 
allusions, because women are sitting as delegates. 

5. Has woman suffrage been a success? es, All thinking women 
admit that we have made some mistakes since we have had the right 
of suffrage. But that has been the experience of all newly enfranchised 
people. In the beginning of equal suffrage in Colorado the woman 
voters had no guide except the traditions and advice of the men of 
their families and acquaintance. That teaching was the old one of 


arty conventions are 
anguage, and vulgar 


party politics. We followed a blind lead; and to me it was n terrible 
awakening to discover that my party was just as bad as the other, and 
the other party fully as high nded in its purposes as mine. But in 


spite of mistakes, d o A or discouragements, there is an in- 
describable uplift in e thought that one is no longer classed with 
* criminals, penne and idiots," There is a splendid womanly inde- 

ndence in being a voting citizen and an absorbing interest in fulfill- 
ng the duty of citizenship, and there is a much more chivalrous devo- 
tion and respect on the part of men, who look upon their sisters not 
as playthings, not as property, but as equals and fellow citizens, 


ANSWERING THE OBJECTION—ALL Women Do Nor Cars TO VOTE. 
THE REAL POINT. 
[By Mary Ware Dennett.] 
* * * 


1. The first voters got their rights by the original colonial charters, 
most of them includin 
ing 1 property qualifications, 


religious qualifications, and all of them includ- 
us restricting the ballot to relatively few 


ve’ 
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After the Revolution, for the sake of the “ common defense” and 


ihe 'a general welfare," the religious qualification was remoyed. A 
number of men were then enfranchísed, but they did not ask for 
vote nor did they pro to use it well or to use it at all. 

3. In 1790, by the naturalization act of Congress, another num- 
ber of men were enfranchised, which act also enfranchised de- 
epee pe and again they did not ask for the vote nor promise to use 

we! 

4. When the negroes were given the vote it was not at their request, 
nor were they required to show that they would make good use of it. 

5. The same has been true of the enfranchised Indians. 

Now, what is required at present of a man before he can vote in the 
United States? 

He must be 21 years old. 

He must be native born or naturalized. 

In some States he must be able to read. (In a few Southern States 
there are additional educational and property qualifications affecting 
the -— ka only.) 


t 
He is not asked whether he will use his vote. 
He is not asked if all men want to vote. 
He is not asked if he thinks the laws need chan ing. 
He is not asked if he will promise to better the 
He is not asked to give statistics showing whether men have pre- 
ion ry used their votes to better the laws, 
s not asked if he is sure he can still be a good father. 
He is not asked to “ remain attractive” after he votes. 
But all such requirements, and more, are made of women when they 
re to vote 


rs. Catt said at the Senate suffrage hearing in April, MIN In the 
forced t rganize 


m opposition kee mri for 
Who 5 the opposition? No 
the special-p sien 


"t yd time to stop that sort of work, as suffrage work, and concen- 
trate all our energinn on real namely, t the * qualifications 
for voting shall be made without reg, to sex. 


SUFFRAGE AND SOCIALISM. 
[By Alice Stone Blackwell.] 
In these days the socialism. Buf of equal rights for women are continu- 


ally harp: rage means socialism " is their con- 
stant opum qu de their Sore addresses and in their omclai 


publications. 
There are as many different kinds of socialism as there are of 
Heinz's * and the antis always p out the most extreme 


io n = d usually Lee mah a even 5 ad" 5 are suf- 
men will, the speedy bi ng in of the socialist state. 


votes 10 women will rl 
VOU Go ducto Wc DE 
woman su as a eore 
M tia pia socialism comes, 


just because the 
The Socialist 


diee over that cast at "cg 8 1 ey ot 1008 Its 3 
Increase in the country a was per cent. But in e 
State where women have had the. . ru enough i w^ er er me 


f the 
The A € Ap hot know these 
know them. hey. are aware that 
puted B States not nearly as many women as men believe in 
Hence there is a sharp division of 98 among the Socialists, — 
more consistent members of the party ding up p tor woman 
while the opportunist Socialists want Leere T-14 from coming until after 
they have won a Nation-wide Socialist 
‘They that at the first election in Tone Angeles at which women 
voted WE Socialist ticket was snowed under, and that all the non- 
— — t papers attributed it to the women. In short, wolle 
ts a r suffr: age to to be a menace because it 
rf — large part of Socialists look upon it — a serious 
ae to thelr oc success, because of women’s tism. 
In the 1912 elections not one of the 
list to egislature. The 8 


defeated 


Tu wards 
e "three and four to one for the 
ty against woman suffrage. 


legislators ; an 
woman suffrage by an enormous 


of Milwauk which gave & 
Socialist candidates, gave a 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE, 
[By Alice Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman's Journal.] 

II- formed antisuffragists often claim that equal suffrage has no- 
where lessened the number of saloons. 

The Pacific, a journal resenting the ages 1 Churches of 
the Pacific coast, said in its issue of g the Con 4 2: “Two years ago 
we had but 200 towns in all California. we have about 
675.” The editor of the Home Alliance, a E deed Bere pa published 
at Woodland, Pos gives the exact number of California's dry towns 


at eunt as as 682. 
tate president of the Wyoming Woman's Christian D 
Um writes the Woman's Journal t before the gran qual 
suffrage State is 


all Wyoming was wet and that now 90 7 per cent of 


territo 
Aus Stats president of the Utah Woman's Christian ‘Temperance 
Union writes us that when the Utah Legislature in 1911 passed a State- 
wide local-option law 110 cities went and only 18 went wet—and 


e 1 

Wut eee 
in four 

of no-license me years a more 3 — — 

more y i When Sta 


Every oe 
1 


we . regulating the tra in this 
T e e 

total ‘prohibition, with ce power in all the 
2 it" "The 2 Sox the brewers in De 


* * 
Ore Washin n, Col " X 
bition fa "1914 n REA Co orado, aa PRA were carried for prohi 
n 0 ce the woman-suffrage bill passed the legislature, in 
June, 1913, a the ia or in of towns have ave gone dry due proin: 8 
and the T Fees aput & great effort to ve 
28 e as ^ unconstituti tional. Y 
* $ 

has Soaker led te State-wide 

8 0 " territory, PE but at has 


mis is bein 
g made 


opponents of equal rights in chigan 
and w pe that i is the — and not the antis who 
are in ce with the liquor AA The audacity o: is enough 


to make a mummy smile. Suffragists as well as E ds are divided 


opinion as to whether license or no license is the wiser policy; but the 
Bz | avor intense i practical unanimous ip tt conviction Maa? votes Tor 
r 
up that conviction with unlimited cash. TEM pulum 


why the liquor interest opposes equal suffrage, Mrs. A. J. 

C.... uno Eis 
0 versa, ow. a worth den; 

The — 5 n of oe Sea Liquor Mere ation in Wiscon: 

ps: bitterly the yin 2 t 4515 „ 

age pa m 0 and afterwards 


editoriall, phe 
Park, 4 who t took Sat in t it. C Maud Wood 


my like th 
at it. She bro 


* * 
At the ssl held in Illinois outside f "Chica 
E m voted dry much more generali: PESE 0 April t — aS 
— 6 5,155 women voted dry and 1 8 578 wet; 4,480 men voted 
ary. and — 5,155 wet; in Y TT: 3800 wo women 'voted dry and 


2,655 men voted dry an rt, 2,800 
women voted d and 1,877 wet; 1954 men voted à „807 wet; 
in Pontiac, 1,137 women voted üry and 904 wet; 7 DR voted dry 

3 as official returns published une 
o the re! ublis in the 1 1 
of gc 11 22 1914, in all 121,315 women voted — 415 wet 


dry 

while 144,925 men voted wet and 98,179 dry. Out of the 329 town- 
ships that voted, there were only 20 obere m majority of de to 
voted wet. There were 115 Mego e formerly wet that went d 
and 83 of these went dry because of the women’s yote. There Lacy i 
townships formerly dry that sta 
because of the women's * 8 
and ad 
per ce 

On yd 71, 1914, a large number more cities and villages went 
dry, largely by 'the women's vote. 


CATHOLIC OPINIONS, 


1. There exists a widespread belief that me Catholic Church is 
officially op . Ina reply to a direct terri ei con- 


Mane James Cardinal Gibbons, 


2 t 
* women is —.— "€ 
ost — Patrick A Riordan, emt of San Francisco, Cal, 

in a letter t read in ‘all the churches of his archdiocese 


on, Sunday, A 11 11164912. said 
* While our Cat Catholic ay with, the high ideals which the church 
living and rent 


a moman — is now an accom: Que fact. a man ought 
not, lar oy = traditional love for the es of the 


home, Thinate d pecoming reserve to pre 
— — dignity of m obligations. I 


ou woul take a seasonable oppo 
register, that th MY bea 

Califo 

t come after 
otism. 


bishop of Chica, on 
ted tor Iupiter se ont! the 
ing letter, which was read er 


uld all 
with which they have i invested rae 4 the extension of suffra 
Con: that 


m 

e olic 
women remember the debt of gratitude to — — aue c the State for 
the benefits which they and all enjoy under its protection. When enter- 
ing the d ae ud place or voting booth no other motives should actuate 
them than the welfare of the State, the good of society, and, above al^ 
the Drotection of the family life of the Nation and of sound principles,’ 
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H. McMahon, Ph. D., rector of the Church of “ Our 


in a lecture delivered January 15, 1913, 


“It is well for Catholics. particularly to take note of this, as far as 
there is a tradition it is in favor of woman suffrage, * * * To 
that the exercise of the right to vote will mean that a woman mus 


said in part: 


neglect her home duties: is to utter a smug commonplace that shows 
how little given to reflection we are. * Purify your social ap 
but do not be ty of the stupidity of saying that the exercise o: 
the right to vote would d e any us woman in the world. 
As "irs as peu send your daughters out into- the market Dun 
with all its dangers, and e them to escape the pi which are, 
alas, too common, please not commit intellectual suicide: by de- 
clating that they can not vote because their medesty or reserve: might 
suffer,” 


5. Rev. John A. Ryan, of St. Paul's Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., author 
of the “ S Wage," stated under date of March 24, 1914: 

“I am in favor of woman suffrage because I believe that its net 
results would be beneficial to the community as a whole and to work- 
ing women in particular,” 

. Rey. J. E. Ross, C. S. P., of Chicago, III., author of “ Consumers 
and Wage Earners,” said: 

“Tt is not NUS hes and proper to give women tlie vote, it is good 
policy, for we n the influx of their humanity in dealing with our 
Me ems, Man has by long absorption in commerce been trained to 

nk in terms of property, whereas woman by immemorial custom has 
7 1 5 trained to in terms. 
c en. 


man-made laws; that men 

should yote; and that there is no reason a 125 giving them the suf- 
the New World, 3 III., Jan. 9, 1914.) 

rge M. Searle, C. S. P., of San Francisco, Cal., under date 


1 the argument so commonly advan t woman's 
sphere being the home as simply and obviously absurd. One — — 
as well say that the doctor's sphere is office or the h tal or 
patients’ homes. he no time needs to be en from 


The poin that 
one's regular duties in order to vote. It is te plain that with 


ty would be advanced 
WOMEN IN THE HOME. 
[By Susan W. Fitzgerald.] 
We are forever being told that the place of woman is in the home. 
Well, so be it. But what do we of her in the home? Merely to 


stay in the home is not cnong he is a failure unless she does cer- 
tain things for the home. She m 


of her family, especially of her chidren. She, more 
else, is held responsible = what they become. K 


responsible for the children’s health. 

She, above all, is responsible for their morals, for their sense of truth, 
of honesty and of decency, for what they turn out to be. 
HOW FAR CAN THE MOTHER CONTROL THESE THINGS? 


She can clean her own rooms, but if the neighbors are allowed to live 
in filth Shia: ene, MM. IAM See romans Com Nene SONS: WIES ae ec m 
smells or from being infested by vermin. 

She can cook her food well, but if dealers are permitted to sell poor 
fo unclean milk, or stale eggs she can not make the food wholesome 
for her children. 

She can care for her own plumbing and her refuse, but if the plumb- 
ing in the rest of the house is unsanitary, if garbage accumulates and 
the halls and stairs are left di she can not protect her children from 
the sickness and infection that these conditions bring. 


told is so n 


8 r. 

She can send her children out for air and exercise, but if the condi- 
tions that surround them on the streets are immoral and degrading she 
can not protect them from these dangers. 

Alone she can not make these things right. Who or what can? 

The city can do it, the A ROOM that is elected by the people 
to take care of the interests of the people. 

And who decides what the city government shall do? 
ee the officials of that government; and, second, those who elect 

em. 

Do the women elect them? No; the men do. So it is the men and 
not the women that are really responsible for the unclean houses, un- 
wholesome food, bad plumbing, danger of fire, risk of tuberculosis and 
ather diseases, immoral influences of the street. 

In fact, men are responsible for the conditions under which the chil- 
dren live, but we hold women responsible for the results of those condi- 
tions. If we hold women responsible for the ts, must we not, in 
simple justice, let them have something to say as to what these condi- 
tions shall be? T 
same means that men have—let them vote. 

Women are by nature and training housekee; 
hand in the city's housekeeping, even if they 
house cleaning. 


rs. Let them have a 
ntroduce an occasional 


— 


WOMAN'S PLACE. 
[By Mary Alden Hopkins.] 


A woman keenly interested in the well-being of children approached 
u legislator to ask his support of a bill concerning medical examina- 
tion of school children. he delicate susceptibility of the legislator 
was outraged by the unwomanliness of her “lobbying.” He rebuked 
her sternly for meddling in politics, ending with the impressive words: 
“Madam, a good woman stays at home to take care of her children.” 

he woman withdrew, somewhat puzzled. The compulsory-education 
law took her children out of her home to put them in a schoolroom, and 
too exalted idealism forbade her trying to influence school policies. As 
she thought about the matter, she 

ce incl between. hi 


ouse 
at wherever her little chil- 


went sh. 
touched her children's 


here is one simple way of doing this, Give them the 


; that she must concern herself with all that 

Meo A gen cernes ep ey 1 rome 25 = really the entire 

e, the country, perhaps. whole. wor 
ere are two incidents that confirmed her in her decision: 

'The water suppiy of Fairholm was contaminated by the sewage from 
the towns up the river. ‘typhoid fever £oated leisurely down with, the 
Connell said decisively ‘that the city could mot bold a Alter plant 

vely ec could not bu a r n 
without increased taxation, t the words “increased on P the 
madority of the men assured their wives that the best method was ta 

the water. squelched wifely discussion by remarks. like, ME 
dear, iff you want a new filter plant res must change our State co 
tution on the bonded indebtedness of third-class. cities,” 

That sounded more like politics than like woman's concerns, and the 
housewives set to boiling. Mrs, Homer, among others, boiled water to 
drink, water for ba “above the neck,” water for washing ve; 
tables; and scalded her hands along with the dishes. She forbade the 
children 3 MM water outside the house. Diso t Jimmy on. 


bedien 
drank water from a tin bucket without getting the fever; 

Janet sipped dubious drinks at the ice-cream emporium, likewise with- 
out harm; while little Josie, despite hours of conscientious. thirst, got 
the fever from milk in her own blue china mug. The cow's drinkin 
water had not been boiled. The mothers of Fairholm had not attack 
the source of danger, because of their narrow tion of home.“ 

Mrs. Roscoe canceled her subscription to a certain magazine because 
it contained too many articles on i — conditions among ay EN 
women. Said Mrs. Roscoe: “If I g up my own five children we 
in my own home I can be excused from wo g t sweatshops 500 
miles away.” But the dinky little winter coat she bangs for Bobby 
had sewed into its wellfinished seams some slivers of scarlet-fever 
pe The manufacturer had found it cheaper to send his work out 

to tenements for » and no city has adequate official inspec- 
tion of tenement-house swea ops: 

Story after story could be told of food contaminated before. it entered 
the house; bread handled warm a scrofulous baker; shiny red apples 
sold to school children by a vender with a loathsome disease; fi 


unsupervised? 

It is a mother’s business to buy warm clothing; but the amount of 
wool in baby's 25-cent shirt is determined by the tariff. Nursery hygi- 
ene is written in Schedule K. 

More and more each year the initial processes of manufacturing food 
and clothes slip out of the hands of the mothers Into the hands of men 
whose first interest is money- From to Ray's 

nd Dor made into. the 
house. Yet the children's welfare still — upon the wholesomeness 
of their food and the warmth of their clothes. 

What is the mother to do about it? Does her interest in the food 
begin only as it comes up the back steps? Has she no — M! 
for 3 uncensored moving pictures, unkempt parks, an: 
dirty streets because these matters have moved into polities 


ther care and mother care. 
Boundaries of Home, in the Congregationalist.) 


(From 


DOROTHY DIX ON WOMAN'S BALLOT. 


Women ought to vote because taxation without representation 1s 
tyranny, whether the individual who pays the taxes wears trousers or 
petticoats, 1 all just government must rest upon the consent 
of the governed. 

Women form one-half of the lation, and as long as they have no 
voice in the government they are held in serfdom. It is not just that. 
ree d by reason of sex, one-half of the people of the country should 

It is 


e other half. 
folly to say that women are Ager by the votes. of. the 
men of their family. No mam is willing to sacrifice suffrage and let 
his father or brother vote for him. - 

Women should vote because they are unlike men, because they have 
different aspirations, different needs, a different point of view, a dif- 
ferent way of reaching conclusions. Feminine talents, which are 
invaluable eve here else in life, should be equally useful in_ politics, 

Women should vote because every question of politics affects the 
home, and particularly affects the woman in the home. Out of the 
woman's housekeeping allowance, which has not increased, come the in- 
creased profits of the Trust and the Milk Trust and the Sugar 
m 3 and Auc er oe Trust. oe ey wea a sa a = 

e laws, they wou ave long ago e e wings o e tory 
combinations "mat have increased the cost of living so greatly" 

Women should vote because their vote would eqni man's and, 
1 —— he looked after the big they would look after the little 


ings. The man might interest himself in making his coun a world 
power, the woman voter would see that the street cleaner did his duty 
so that her children ht not be killed by diphtheria. 


Women should vote because they would look just as much at tle 
candidate as they would at the platform upon which he stood. It is 
practically im ible to put the per yon on women. This has been 
proved in the States in which women have suffrage. When a clean man 
was put upon either the Democratic or the Republican ticket and a 
corrupt man named on the other ticket, the woman vote invariably has 
flopped over to the good man. It was the women of Denver, irrespective 


of who kept Judge Lindsey in office after the party committees 
a ‘tasted him down. and thus enabled him to continue his great work 
of c 


saving. 

Women should vote 1f for no other reason than because women, if 
they had a chance, would be just as potent a factor in quus as they 
are in religion. They would compel men's interest in the subject. 

Everybody knows that if women ceased going to church, shut up nll 
the missionary societies and preachers’ aid societies, nine-tenths the 
churches would have € webs growing across their doors inside of a 
month. Practically all of the men who go to ch and contribute 


to reiudugs causes do so at the instigation of wife, mother, sister, or 
sweethea 

Y ority of good men are responsible for the rottenness of poll- 
use they are care- 
„ and often do not trouble to vote at all. Women would 


they 


r our plundered and misruled cities, 
less about vo 
have a better c conscience, and if they were given the ballot 
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would not m vote themselves, but see that their husbands and broth- 
ers and sons did. 

It is often said that if women had , it would increase the 
number of votes cast without affecting the t, as e woman would 
vote like her husband or her brother or her father. e chances are 
that m monas would work the other way, and men vote with their 
women folks. 

In America the majority of girls are given a better education than 
boys. They go to school longer, and they read more after they are out 
of school than young men do. There are also millions of middl 
women banded together in all sorts of study clubs all over the country 
and it is folly to claim that these women are not as well qualified 
to understand any political question as their husbands are. 

That all women would not vote Wisely, that they would be swayed 
by eloquence, by the personal charm of the candidate, that even the 
ballot would not bring the millennium to women is treely conceded. 
But the majority of men are Republicans or Democrats for no better 
reason than that their fathers were before them, and this is still a very 
badly governed world. Yet no one would advocate that man’s most 
ode ona pne right of suffrage—should be taken away from him.— 

rothy a 


THE JUSTICE AND THE EXPEDIENCY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
[By Maud Nathan.] 

I believe in equal suffrage because it is Just and because it is - 
ent. In a democracy, where the P ecco: are supposed to govern them- 
selv the ballot is the direct method of self-expression. government 
that denies expression to one-half the people can not justly be termed 
a democracy. How can the men represent the women? man casts 
one vote, representing his own views; if there are three women in his 
ere MET each with dissenting Tons How can his one vote represent 
theirs? It is not the men alone who have built up this great Republic, 
All women pay taxes, either directly or indirectly. Six million women 
are engaged in the industry and commerce of our Nation. Legislation 
is enacted regulating and controlling their ure and yet their point 
of view is not considered. Legislators defer to their constituents, who 
have the power to reelect them to office or to defeat them. 

The trend of modern activities makes it expedient to enfranchise 
women. One by one woman's duties have been taken away from her 
and placed in charge of city or State officials, appointed by the mayor 
or governor, who are elected by the votes of men. Every department of 
a woman's household is regulated or controlled by officials more or less 
involved in politics. To prone pure milk for the babies, pure drink- 
ing water, meat from nontuberculous cattle, nonpoisonous canned f 3 
the housekeeper must depend upon the efficiency and incorruptibility 
of the varions commissioners. he aliso depends upon the fire, police, 
and street-cleaning departments to protect her home, 

Her home is no longer isolated ; It is part of the community. Whereas 
formerly her interests centered in her home, they must now embrace the 

ublic schools, the public pavo the pu lic ares and ver dee 
The care of the young, the feeble, the del quent, the sick, and the 
has always been woman's function, but now that philanthropic activities 
have gradually changed from private to p auspices, women find 
themselves excluded from their managemen Women formerly received 
little or no education; to-day girls as well as boys are graduated from 
colleges with trained minds and alert to the necessity of solving eco- 
nomic and civic problems. 

The old-fashioned housewifely tasks are no longer pursued In the 
home; even the clothing is purchased ready made. What, then, are the 
tasks which prevent a housekeeper and mother from taking an intelli- 

ent and active interest in civic and national questions, many of which 
fouch her life very closely? Bestowing upon women the responsibility 
of citizenship broadens them, makes them more companionable as wives, 
enables them the better to teach their sons and daughters, by example 
as well as precept, the true meaning of patriotism, and the duties incum- 
bent upon citizens of a democracy. 


SUMMING UP THE CASE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

By Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court.] 

The real question is a practical one. How does woman suffrage 
work when tried? In this Nation nine States—Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, California, Washington, Kansas, Arizona, and Oregon, 
and the Territory of Alaska—have granted full suffrage (in 1913 the 
Legislature of Illinois passed a law extending to woman all the fran- 
ch rights within the power of the legislature to bestow, includin 
all municipal offices, some State and some county offices, and pret. 
dential electors), and in at least the first six of them it has been in 
existence long enough for substantial results, 

One thing is true of all; there has been no organized effort to repeal 
the grant. Whatever may be ísolated opinions, the general mass of 
the voters are satisfied. Indeed. few have expressed antagonistic 
views. If the citizens of these States find nothing objectionable in 
woman suffrage, a natural conclusion is that no injury has resulted. 
Especially is this true when the declarations of its friends in its 
favor are many and strong. 

Doubtless some opposition may come from personal ambition de- 
feated by the woman voters. Thus Judge Lindsey, of the juvenile court 
in Denver, who has attracted much attention by his good work in that 
court, after having been denied a renomination by each of the great 
political parties, came out as an independent candidate, and was 
elected mainly, it is said, by the votes of women who appreciated his 
labors and determined that the young culprits of that city should not 
be deprived of the benefit of his judgment and experience. It would 
be strange if the defeated candidates did not feel and express them- 
selves against woman suffrage. But their complaint is really testi- 
mony to its value. 

The change in the position of woman in the past 50 years must 
be noticed. Then the only vocations open to her were teaching and 
sewing. But within the last half century she has entered into active 
outdoor life and is no longer a necessary homebodv. Not that home 
has lost its charms, or that it will ever cease to be the place which 
she most loves and where she reigns supreme, but choice or necessit 
has driven her into varied pursuits. many of them calling for famil- 
iarity with public affairs and executive ability. 

You see them not only doing clerical work in offices, but acting as 
shopgirls in stores, or laborers in a factory. Many have charge of 
large administrations, are presidents of colleges, heads of oe let 
and indeed engaging in almost every avocation of their brothers, and 


doing so with success. There is a host of female doctors. Women 
have invade! the pulpit and are pastors of churches. They are found 
in the court room. and not a few are efficient and successful practi- 
tioners. Indeed, it may truly be affirmed that they have fully entered 
into the active life of the world. 


will come. Not fully at once, but by va g steps. 
creasing familiarity with business 
ante chief reptz yw a dad forbid that it sh be j 
reply e home. or! at it should eo 
ardized. But female sufrage will not debase the home or lessen its 
power and influence. On the other hang. it will introduce a refining 
e 


earth by 
World.) 


Woman Suffrage Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I have no purpose to enter into 
an argument of the proposition, Shall the right of elective fran- 
chise be granted to women? There are grounds for a discussion 
on both sides of this question. I simply desire to give my views, 
very briefly, stating the reasons that induced me to support the 
resolution. Gentlemen say that this question ought to be settled 
along the same lines of reasoning that were applied to the ques- 
tion of national prohibition. The reasons why the elective fran- 
chise should be extended to women occupy entirely different 
grounds than those for the support of national prohibition. 
There is no demand that the Federal Government shall invade 
the rights of a State and supplant the police powers of a State 
with Federal agencies for the enforcement of woman suffrage. 
That question is wholly eliminated from consideration in the 
adoption of the suffrage amendment. The preservation of the 
police powers of the State for the correction of local wrongs 
and local evils was one of the controlling elements in the vote 
against Federal prohibition. 

The doctrine that the States ought to be left to the exercise of 
its police powers where the exercise of those powers are neces- 
sary for the preservation of public morals is an unanswerable 
argument against national prohibition. Neither is there any 
question of sumptuary rights involved in the adoption of this 
amendment. That problem was a very serious objection to 
Federal prohibition. There are two sufficient reasons for vot- 
ing for this resolution. The State of Indiana permits and en- 
courages women to engage in all lines of commercial, business, 
and professional activity. She is made personally responsible 
in her individual contracts and must face her creditors under 
her obligations with her own money. She is placed on an equal 
footing under the law with men, with but two inhibitions, She 
may not encumber or alienate her separate real estate without 
her husband joining, and she can not pledge her individual 
property as surety for the debt of another. Very many women 
in the district I represent are engaged in business, both in asso- 
ciate and corporate capacities. Their investments represent 
many thousands of dollars. They own stocks and bonds and run 
their own businesses. The Federal Government reaches its hands 
into their pockets and takes out what it wants for excise and 
corporation taxes, regardless of their approval or disapproval. 
If a woman has an income of more than $4,000 a year, the 
Federal Government takes a part of it. Her husband, who may 
have an income of more than $4,000, may go to the polls and 
vote for and against the man who levies these taxes on his 
property and directs the expenditure of the Government's col- 
lections. His interests are represented in the taxing power. 
Hers are not. He may say what his policy is by his vote. She 
can not have a policy, let alone expressing one. Why should not 
the wife or the daughter whose energies, capabilities, and in- 
terests are equal to those of the husband and father have the 
same rights to protect that property by legislation enacted, 
through which she speaks, that he has? No man or woman's 
property ought to be taken from them “ without due process of 
law”; an enforced legal taking of property, without representa- 
tion, without a voice either of appeal or protest, hardly can be 
said, morally speaking, to be a taking with due process of law. 

The fundamental concept of democracy lies in representation 
of every individual in the affairs of the Governemnt. Taxa- 
tion is the most powerful instrument that men can establish in 
& civil state. In that principle lies the perpetuity of every 
State and Federal function. It has often been said that “the 
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power to tax is the power to destroy.” Such potential forces 
in the government of men ought not to be exercised except by 
representation of every person that may be reached by its 
activity. On that doctrine and in that theory we divorced our- 
selves from the sovereignty of Great Britain and made a Gov- 
ernment of our own with the right to representation as its chief 
cornerstone. 'That fact is persuasive in my decision to support 
this amendment. Nor shall it be said that we are by the adop- 
tion of this resolution invading the rights of the State to de- 
termine the condition under which and to whom the State may 
extend the right of franchise. Under the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution Congress said the Federal power might, 
if it deemed proper, invade the State and supervise the election 
of United States Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
So it may not be said that the passage of this resolution would 
be an innovation—trespass upon the rights of a State to deter- 
mine the control of its local elections. 

I am impressed also with another fact—that women, as & 
class, stand for cleaner citizenship and for those things that 
lead to the purification of public morals and a higher plane of 
living for the general public. I believe they stand for those 
larger equities that ought to be recognized in general legisla- 
tion. If that be true, they are an auxiliary foree and ought to 
be recognized for the betterment of the social state. Further- 
more, I have investigated the result of extending the franchise 
to women in several States where it already exists, and I find 
no disposition and no purpose of the voter to repeal the statute 
that created this equality of citizenship before the law. 


The War Terror. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Rrcomp I include an article 
by Hon. JAMES HAY, which is printed in the Sunday Magazine of 
the Sunday Star, of Washington, D. C., of January 10, 1915. 

The article is as follows: 

THe Wan TERROR. 
[By JAMES Hay, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, House 
of Representatives.] 

Eyer since the European war broke out the militarists—and 
by "militarists" I mean those who advocate a big standing 
army for this country and the consequent expenditure of tre- 
mendous sums of money for military purposes—have been rais- 
ing with renewed energy the cry that the United States is in 
danger of attack and invasion by an enemy. "The “war terror” 
has been played on and manipulated in every way possible, 
always with the exciting and inciting assertion, “Look what 
happened in Europe! If it could happen there, it will happen 
here. We must prepare for war. We are helpless. We have 
nothing with which to stop the first foe that strikes us." 

As a matter of fact the United States is in less danger of con- 
flict with a foreign power than has been the case since the war 
with Mexico. Who is to attack us? And with what means? 
When peace does come to Europe the great powers nnd those 
embroiled with them—Germany, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Russia, Austria, Servia, Portugal—will find themselves 
bankrupt, their population decimated, their manufactories 
silent, their commerce a mere remnant of what it once was, 
their industries destroyed or crippled, their ammunition shot 
away. Not one of them will be able to contemplate war. All 
of them will have to address themselves to the gigantic task of 
conquering the famine or the nakedness fhat comes in the wake 
of war. They will be practically penniless—and their credit, so 
much as they may have, will have to be devoted to their own 
salvation. In view of the exhausted condition in which they 
will be, the pictures the alarmists draw of hostile battleships 
pouring soldiers on our soil, of foreign flags flaunting over our 
seaport cities, and of this country being unable to stem the tide 
of invasion, become more than comic. 

Who is to attack us when the whole of Europe is past fight- 
ing? 'The militarists answer at once, Japan. But Japan herself 
has been drawn into the present strugzle, and, not yet reeovered 
from the blows she received in her war with Russia, is receiving 
another setback in her commercial and financial development, 


Therefore, excluding all Europe and Japan, who is left to turn 
covetous eyes upon the United States? Not China. Not even 
the Celestial Empire can be worked up as a bugaboo; for she 
always has before her the specter of Japanese domination. 
There are left, then, as material out of which the war bogies 
may be made, such names as Brazil, Mexico, the Argentine Re- 
publie, Chile, the Republics of Central America, Spain, and a 
few other countries of small means. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of any danger of our having a real war with anybody. 
You can not fight with great powers whose soldiers have been 
killed. Great powers that have put their all into the biggest 
struggle in history can not look for new worlds to conquer. To 
try to recreate the war terror at this time is the very height of 
a 3 : 
But, granting, for the sake of argument, that war may con- 
front us, are we so helpless, so unprotected, and so unprepared 
as the militarists would have us believe? The report has been 
circulated time and time again in the newspapers and magazines 
by men who should have known better that we are without nny 
reserve supplies of war material Outside of the rifles that are 
in the hands of our regular troops and the Organized Militia 
we have in reserve to-day in our arsenals, ready for immediate 
use, 850,000 rifles. The regulars and the militia have 150,000, 
making a total of 1,000,000. For these rifles we have in reserve 
and ready for instant use 206,000,000 rounds of ammunition. 
We have, it is true, not enough field artillery guns and ammuni- 
tion; but we have in use with the Army and in reserve 860 such 
guns, and almost enough ammunition to supply them. 

In addition to this we are now making big appropriations— 
bigger than ever before—for the field artillery, and it is estl- 
mated by the Chief of Ordnance of the Army that if we con- 
tinue these appropriations at the rate on which we had begun 
long ‘before the European war started, we shall have accumu- 
lated in five years the guns and ammunition to meet any emer- 
gency. We have also on hand 1,800 quick-firing guns, and, ac- 
cording to plans already laid down, we shall appropriate in the 
immediate future the money for enough of this type of gun to 
be ample. Then, as the complement to all this, there are in 
reserve the necessary clothing, harness, camp equipment, etc., 
all of which can be thrown into immediate use under the ex- 
cellent plans for distribution now in vogue in the War Depart- 
ment. 

A consideration of the amount of money we spend each year 
on our Army shows conclusively that we can not be unprepared 
for war. The Committee on Military Affairs appropriated for 
the fisca; year that will end June 30, 1915, $101,000,000 for the 
maintenance of the Army. The fortification expenses carried 
in the fortifications act, handled by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, were $5,218,250, and the sundry-civil act gave $643,000 
for armories and arsenals and $805,428 for military posts. All 
this runs into a large total, so large that the economists 
complain of the burdensome taxation made necessary by the 
maintenance of any military establishment at all. To say that 
the use of such money in the hands of officers of the United 
States Army does not make us efficient in a military sense is to 
attack unjustifiably the ability of a set of men famous the world 
over for their contributions to military science. 

But in order to make more evident what Congress has given 
to the Army and the consequent results that must have been 
obtained therefrom, let me call attention to the fact that during 
the last 10 years the appropriations for the support of the mili- 
tary establishments of this country have amounted to the grand 
total of $1,007,410,270.48, almost as much as is required to pay 
all the other expenses of the Government, all the salaries, nll 
the executive machinery, all the judiciary, everything, for an 
entire year, 

Thus, during this period, the Army appropriations have an- 
nually been from $70,000,000 to $101,000,000; the Military 
Acndemy appropriations, from $673,000 to $2,500,000 a year; for 
fortifications, from $4,000,000 to $9,800,000; for armories and 
arsenals, from $330,000 to $860,000; for military posts, from 
$320,000 to $4,380,000; by deficiency acts, Military Establish- 
ment, from $657,000 to $5,800,000; and for Pacific railroads 
transportation and the enlisted men's deposit fund, a total for 
the 10 years of $11,999,271. 

The totals for the 10 fiscal years 1905 to 1915 have been as 
follows: 

Permanent appropriations (including Pacific rail- 
eid transportation and enlisted men's deposit 


un 
Fortification acts, armories and arsenals, and mili- 
tary in sundry civil acts, and deficiencies 
for military establishment in deficiency acts. 
— Rppropriation. acts-— — — 
Military Academy acts 


$11, 999, 271. 00 


113, 071, 133. 17 
, 536, 993. 31 
13, 802, 873. 00 


Tots. —— — LÁ he 1, 007, 410, 270, 48 
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However, in spite of this showing of the great expense of 
maintaining a small army, the militarists keep up their clamor— 
particularly at such a time as this, and again whenever a mili- 
tary appropriation bill is up for consideration in the House— 
that this country be saddled with a great standing army. 
There is not the slightest need of such an establishment. But 
if there were some slight indication of trouble with a fully 
equipped great power, would the people of this country be 
ready to embark on a policy that would mean. the permanent 
maintenance of a regular standing army of 500,000 men? It 
would cost this country, at a conservative estimate, $600,000,000 
a year to go through with such an undertaking. 

Under existing conditions and in the circumstances that sur- 
round us it is incredible that anything but disapproval would 

_ greet a serious proposal to put such an expense upon the public. 
It must be remembered that we are not obliged to have an army 
for offensive purposes. What we need is a force sufficient for 
defense. And it is the part of wisdom to have such a force 
with the least expense and the least burden upon the people. It 
must not be forgotten that we have not the compulsory mili- 
tary service that obtains in every country in continental 
Europe, and that therefore it would be an enormous if not im- 
possible task to rais» under our system an army of 500,000 men 
in time of peace. Even now, with an army of 85,000, the War 
Department spends money advertising for recruits, and the 
recruiting officers are hard pressed to get the men they desire. 
The expense of $600,000,000 a year would necessitate the imme- 
diate imposition of burdensome taxes, far in excess of anything 
this country has ever known except in the time of the Civil 
War. 

For this reason alone—the heavy taxes—it would be impos- 
sible, I am conyinced, to increase the Army appreciably with- 
out entirely changing our military system. If anybody doubts 
that the public would protest against the increased taxation, 
let them remember the objections that were made in person 
and through thousands upon thousands of telegrams and letters 
to Members of Congress when the war-revenue bill was in course 
of preparation by the Committee on Ways and Means. And 
every discussion of the big standing army question should take 
into consideration the fact that, while the Europeans pay their 
soldiers a few cents a day—some of them as little as 2 cents— 
the United States pays its men $15 a month. And again, in 
spite of the ridiculously low rate of pay that is the universal 
rule in Europe, the big powers were swamped under their army 
and navy debts before they went into the present conflict. A 
big standing army in the United States is financially impos- 
sible, just as much as it is unnecessary from the military view- 
point. 

Military authorities, backed by the opinions of many persons 
high in civil life, insist that we should be provided with an 
adequate reserve of men, so that we may in any time of 
trouble have men who will be prepared to enter the Army 
fully trained for war. In this I concur; but in a country 
where military service is not compulsory the method of provid- 
ing a reserve is an extremely complex problem, one that has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved by anybody. It is proposed, 
among other things, to have short enlistments, and thus turn 
out each year & large number of men who will be trained sol- 
diers. Let us examine this for a moment and see where it will 
lead, and whether any good will come out of it, either for the 
Army or for the country. 

After giving this question of a reserve for the Army the most 
careful thought, after having heard the opinions of many offi- 
cers of our Army—and those, too, best qualified to give opin- 
ions on a matter of this sort—I am convinced that, under our 
system of military enlistment, it is impracticable to accumulate, 
with either a long-term or a short-term enlistment period, a 
dependable reserve force of fairly well trained men. To use 
our Army as a training school would destroy the Army as such 
and fail utterly to create any reserve that could be depended 
upon as a large body of troops. 

The proposal of the General Staff of the Army has been that 
the men should enlist for two years and then spend five years 
in the reserve. The five years in the reserve is impossible in 
this country, because we have no compulsory military service 
and because it is intended by the authors of the plan not to 
pay the reserve men. And it is an open-and-shut proposition 
that men can not be expected to enter the reserve voluntarily, 
without pay, when the regulations would require them to sub- 
mit to such inconveniences as applying to the department for 
leave to go from one State to another or into a foreign country, 
and when they would be compelled to attend maneuvers, often 
at distant points, at least twice a year. 

Much has been said about other systems, notably tbat of the 
Swiss; but Switzerland has compulsory military service, and it 


is useless to attempt to fashion ourselves upon a system that 
can not be introduced here—a system that is repulsive to the 
genius and traditions of our people. The evils of the short en- 
listment term in an army under the voluntary system are mani- 
fold, not the least of them being that if enlistment be for one 
or even two years in a short time our Army would be a mob of 
recruits and fail us at any time that we might need a real 
army. 

Moreover, with our present system of four-year enlistments 
it is hard enough to keep the Army up to the size desired, about 
85,000 men, and it is easy to see how much harder it would be 
to re-create practically a whole army every year, or to get 
enough recruits to take the places made vacant by the expiration 
of enlistments every 12 months. The short enlistment, accord- 
ing to the overwhelming sentiment in Congress, is impossible 
and vicious and it would not. create an active, organized re- 
ore such as Army officers and other prominent men desire 
o have. 

But there is a reserve force in the United States; that is, 
a body of men who have had military training and could be 
utilized in time of emergency. In the first place, there will 
be after 1916 at least 15,000 men discharged from the Army each 
year after having served their four-year terms of enlistment, 
and approximately that number are being discharged each year 
now after the expiration of their three-year terms (the term 
was lengthened from three years to four in 1912). This means 
that every year there are being returned into the body of civil- 
ians 15,000 men who have learned military tactics and seen 
military training; in other words, expert soldiers. In the 
Organized Militia there are about 120,000 men, and at a con- 
servative estimate it can be stated that 20,000 of them, after 
serving their full term of enlistment, are discharged each year. 
This provides an annual total of 35,000 men who return to 
civilian life each year after having been trained as soldiers in 
the Regular Army and the State militia. 

But there is still another source whence come young men who 
have had good military training. I refer to the military schools 
and colleges. These—without reference to the high schools in 
which military training is a feature—turn out each year at 
least 26,000 who know about fighting, drilling, and marching. 
They bring the annual supply of trained soldiers in this country 
up to 61,000. 'The product of the military school or college 
does not get so thorough a training, of course, as is given at the 
West Point Academy, but it is thorough enough to make 
soldiers out of them in a very short time. : 

After all, therefore, we are not so poor in actual military 
reserves as many would have us believe. It can be safely as- 
serted that the United States contains more men ready to go to 
war with military training behind them than is the case in any 
other country where compulsory military training does not 
obtain. 

It has been asserted that, while we may have the men, we 
could not find the requisite number of officers in case of a war 
emergency. Right here it might be well to point out that when 
the Civil War started Norwich University furnished in its 
graduates many drill masters and commanding oflicers for the 
Northern Army, just as the Virginia Military Institute per- 
formed the same function for the Southern Army. An inspec- 
tion of the records in the War Department will show how these 
schools contributed to the brilliance and effectiveness of their 
respective armies. This I mention as an example of the real 
efficiency of the numerous military colleges scattered throughout 
the country. 

But even if enough officers could not be obtained from such 
sources, there need not be any cause for worry on the part of 
the militarists. To forestall any possibility of a shortage in 
officers at any time, K. D. McKELLAR, of Tennessee, a member 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs, has introduced 
a bill which is expected to have the sanction of Congress aud be 
voted into law. It provides for the establishment of a military 
training school in each State, each school to be financed two- 
thirds by the Federal Government and one-third by the State 
government. Each will have as its commandant an officer of 
the United States Army. When all these State military train- 
ing schools are in full operation, it is calculated, they will turn 
out every year 5,000 young men trained in all branches of 
military service. These graduates will not have, perhaps, the 
perfect training of West Point, but they will be amply in- 
structed for the duty of commanding troops whenever they 
are needed. 'They will be qualified in every particular for the 
successful discharge of the duties of company officers. 

The figures I have given, it seems to me, are sufficient to con- 
vince any impartial student that this country is on a safe and 
sane military basis, that we do not depend in time of emergency 
on the Regular Army of 85,000 men, that we have what is in 
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reality a tremendous body of men trained to go into war as pri- 
vates or officers, and that all this is true in spite of the fact 
that the public is not subjected to that burdensome taxation 
which has impoverished the masses of Europe for the sake of 
supporting their war machines. 

At the outset of this article I mentioned the fact that the 
present bloodshed and consequent impoverishment of Europe 
were enough to shear the “war terror” of all the picturesque 
“dangers” the militarists have given it. There is one other 
thing along this same line—the fact that geographically the 
United States is practically impregnable. Its very vastness is 
enough to assure the impossibility of conquest by a hostile 
nation. We are in all important respects a self-sufficient Nation. 
iWe can produce all that we need to eat, all that we need to 
wear. We can manufacture our own ammunition and weapons. 
We are wealthier than any other part of the world. And it is a 
long march from New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, not 
to mention the distance from Chicago to New Orleans. 

It would be interesting to hear the estimate made by the 
militarists of just how many men a hostile country would have 
to throw into our midst for the purpose of beating us and con- 
quering us. I personally have never seen or heard such an esti- 
mate. I doubt if anybody has been able to imagine it, much less 
to figure it out. Also, before any men could get here, they 
would have to traverse thousands of miles of water, and would 
have to overcome our fleets, escape our submarines, and dodge 
the mines that would be used to protect all our harbors. 

The lessons of the European war are being studied and 
learned by our experts. The efficiency of submarines, the deadly 
effect of carefully laid mines, the comparison of the battleship 
with the torpedo—all these things are now being mulled over 
every day in the Navy Department. We are definitely embarked 
on the policy of maintaining a great and powerful Navy. Last 
year Congress appropriated for more submarines than were 
requested by the Secretary of the Navy. Unquestionably there 
will be another generous appropriation for a similar purpose 
in this session. Isolated as we are, safe in our vastness, pro- 
tected by a great Navy, and possessed of an Army sufficient for 
any emergency that may arise, we may disregard the lamenta- 
tions and predictions of the militarists. 

The mention of submarines reminds us that, as the Navy is 
being amply provided with this branch of her fighting appa- 
ratus, the Army is now forging to the front among the powers 
in the development of aviation as a military. science. Last 
July the House Committee on Military Affairs reported to the 
House a bill, which became a law, ereating the aviation squad- 
ron. The committee also reported a bill, which was enacted into 
law, appropriating $250,000 for the purchase of the best and 
newest type aeroplanes. I refer to this because it is an example 
of the fact that this country does not neglect anything that can 
be done to make herself efficient in a military sense, so long as 
this does not bring in its wake a burden of taxation that simply 
would not be tolerated by the people. 

So much has been said by the alarmists regarding our alleged 
lack of reserve material for fighting that I secured from the 
War Department and reproduce here a table showing exactly 
what we have now in reserve, what is about to be put into re- 
serve, and what is needed to complete the reserve. This table is 
the first complete statement I have seen of the situation, and 
is as follows: 


Memorandum of the state of preparation in the principal items of fight- 
ing material of the United States Army for entering upon a war that 
would require the equipment of an army of about 460,000 mobile troops 
and 50,000 Coast Artillery troops. 


Re- 
On hand. Sank: 
plete 

project. 

T 36,749 | 1,073,749 | 600,000 |........ 

Pistols and revolvers..... 31,271 97,020 

ee SSS ae 5,000 11,006 
Ball cartridges, caliber 
30, models of 1906 and 

1898. 000 241, 000, 000 196, 000,000 |........ 

000 | 42,696,227 | 31,942,600 |........ 

839} 504,000) 504, 0000 ic 

200 39,227 

66 331 

46 110 

3 60 

527 4,165 

5,412 1,071 9,517 
Ammunition for fleld ar- 

ery, rounds.......... 177,800 402, 200 557,000 


In my discussion of the Army here there has been nothing of 
a political or partisan nature, just as in Congress there could 
not be anything materially political in the handling of the 
appropriations for the Army. Through Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations the land military forces have been 
treated in response to the spirit of the American people. By 
that I mean that both Democrats and Republicans have re- 
sponded to the underlying and cardinal fact that the spirit of 
this country is unalterably opposed to a big standing Army. 
Our people are against it. They would not favor it. They 
would recognize the folly of paying out hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year for such a purpose. They see too clearly 
that there is no need for it; and, too, there is the belief in the 
mind of almost every American that when the time comes he can 
take care of any military emergency that may confront him. He 
has done it in the past. He can see no reason why he can not do 
it in the future. 

My service on the House Committee on Military Affairs has 
covered 18 consecutive years, and in all that time there has 
been nobody at its head who did not realize the utter impossi- 
bility, the absolute absurdity, of seriously proposing to saddle 
on the country the unnecessary burden of a standing army com- 
parable to the armies of continental Europe. Each year the 
militarists clamor for tremendous appropriations and vast 
bodies of troops, and each year, with unfailing regularity, the 
congressional representatives of the people ignore these claims. 
The action of Congress on a matter of this sort must be taken 
as a direct reflection of popular opinion throughout the country. 
If the people wanted a big standing army, they would have had 
it long ago. Congress would have yielded to their importunities 
if there had been any importunities to hear. 

And the reason they do not want an immense military estab- 
lishment is because they refuse to regard with serious eyes the 
“war terror" that is held up to their gaze by the militarists 
every year. 


Woman Suffrage. 


REMARKS 
HON.8. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF IOWA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, January 12, 1915, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 
women. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I am frank in saying to 
this House and to the world that I am not a full-fledged suf- 
fragist. I am also frank in saying that I am on horseback, 
going in that direction, and it is an adage as old as the recol- 
lection of man that it does not pay to stop in the middle of a 
stream to trade horses. 

The right of petition was denied to the Colonies, but when 
the representatives of a people like those whom we have with 
us on this occasion rise to the dignity of seeking an audience 
with this the greatest legislative body on earth, then, in my 
judgment, it is high time to take notice. Hence I am going 
to vote for submission. 

Go to the polling places of this country and you will pass 
billingsgate on the outside and hell’s gate in the interior. 
Some may say this would be an ordeal for woman, but her 
presence will clean these Augean stables as none other can or 
will Even though the road to success be paved with obstacles, 
those who bear the cross will in the end be crowned. It was 
a woman last at the cross and first at the sepulcher. 

The result of the vote in this House may not be all that is 
desired on the part of these women, but the faces of Jane 
Addams and her coworkers will not be turned aside by reason of 
temporary defeat. 

These are the closing scenes of the first real battle, and the 
friends of good government and clean politics will remain on 
the firing line, and no effort of mine will ever menace their path- 
way to ultimate success. 

Some have said that women clothed with the ballot would not 
inquire as to real live, practical issues. Let me say, that while 
in Kansas during the recent campaign I listened to a legion of 
inquiries from women along the following lines relative to the 
fitness and qualifications of candidates; that is, Is he honest?“ 
“Does he drink?" Does he provide for those dependent upon 
him for support?" Does he gamble?" Does he pay his 
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honest debts?” “Does he use profane language?” and so forth. 
Mark ye well, all ye who have to run a gantlet like this. I 
‘have passed through 26 biennial political campaigns and without 
“a single exception all parties have undertaken to pave their 
“way to success by advertising their meetings in burning capitals, 
that is, The ladies are specially invited,” and so forth. ‘Yes, 
“Mr. Speaker, men are willing to use women as mops attached to 
the end of a stick or as shoofiys” to secure their election. In 


this I have no false pride or illusions, but my statements are | 


borne out by the facts in the case, and I trust that none of the 
germs of hypocrisy will be used to place me 1n a false attitude. 

In this, as well as in all other political questions, no one has 
to turn the searchlight of investigation on-me. I do not harbor 
any resentment against those who differ with me, but I am 
willing to accord to the patriotic, intelligent women of America 
a hearing in the court of last resort. 


Report of John L. MeLaurin, State Warehouse Commissioner, 
to the General Assembly of South Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a report of John L. 
McLaurin, State warehouse commissioner, to the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, 

'The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF JOHN L. McLaurin, STATE WAREHOUSE COMMISSIONER, TO 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, JANUARY, 1915. 
Gentlemen of the General Assembly: 


Under an act passed at the extra session of the 
year, and approved October 30, 1914, the sum o 


eral assembly last 
$15,000 was appro- 


pan for the purpose of establishing and putting into operation what 
$ commonly known as the State warehouse quem. That system has 
been o and is now in operation, and the expenditures up to 


this time are less than $2,800, including all bilis payable. 
This report covers the period of operation from the middle of No- 
vember, as we could not get our bla forms before that date. 
Beginning so late in the season, in the face of unprecedented finan- 
cial conditions, a small appropriation, and an amendment forced on 
the bill in the House forb; g payment of rent for warehouses until 
after all of the operating expenses were paid in full, I only attempted 
to org: the system and perfect the machinery nding upon this 
o ani to enlarge the powers and provide e means for its 
evelopmen 
We em have 28 warehouses, with an aggregate capacity of 45,000 


ales, 
I will file a supplemental report as to the amount of cotton on hand, 
rates of insurance, and every item of financial transactions. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION, 


I did not have funds to pay insurance in advance and operating ex- 

enses, as the standard warehouses connected with a bank have, and 

devised a form of contract taking over warehouses at a nominal rental 
of $1 per year, allowing the lessor to fix the rate of storage and pay 
all operating expenses, inclu 8 cents per bale per month to the 
State, which I calculated, if 50, bales were stored for 10 months, 
would pay the expenses of the system. 


This does not, however, carry out a proper conception of a State 


warehouse gystem, which should provide as follows: 

First. Cheap storage, with a low interest rate, so as fo encourage 
the gradual marketing of the crop. 

Second. Reducing the cost of marketing by bri farmer and 


spinner into direct contact, eliminating middlemen's profits, to the ad- 
yantage of producer and manufacturer. 

Third. Transforming cotton into a negotiable security that will pass 
current in the money markets of the world and afford an acceptable 
collateral for use under the agricultural section of the new currency 


law. 

The last named has been accomplished, but I have not been able, 
under the terms of the present law, with the $15,000 appropriation, to 
build warehouses, nor have I been able to equ p th proper fire 

rotection and mechanical appliances for hand cotton so as to give 

e cheapest storage obtainable. As I bave stated, I have only been 
able to lease them at a nominal rental. 

I desire also to call your attention to the fact that there is no authority 
provided under the warehouse act for me to aid with cotton on 
storage to negotiate loans, nor is there any authority to make sales of 
cotton to either domestic or foreign spinners. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE. 


After careful in vetu don I am prepared to say that the State of 
Routh Carolina can build warehouses and store cotton at a rate of 10 
cents per bale per month and put by a sufficient amount in a 
fund to pay for the property. in a period of 20 pus 

With a compress, and with authority to act, I could sell esp direct 


from such a warehouse to the foreign mills, saving the charges 


six to eight middlemen in each case. 

A sm. commission on such loans or sales would soon pay for ware- 
— and provide funds after that for constantly ad to the 
number, : i 


mill 
"would. 


"MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS. 
If the State had one plant, as 
a 


— at 25 cents — hich is being — . — 1d ha 
é ET W. ) y re, wou ve a 
tremendous moral effect in advancing the — 5 of cotton. The enor- 


State, that certain broke 
bonds for a half million 
sels in Which 


R Ing 8 D clear 8 a men pen rone Eire 
or.existence which can not correct su TOSS 

in the distribution of wealth? £ * 

time of peace I have seen the estimate of expense from farm to 
laced at from $7 to $10 per bale. A saving of $5 ger bale 
would amount to $5,000, annually. When we consider at the 
price of cotton is fixed abroad, and that which is sold abroad makes the 
price of that entering into domestic consumption, it is easy to see that 
an increased price in the foreign market would raise the price of every 
pound sold to our own mills, 


CREDITS LOCKED UP. 


No man can accurately predict the length of this war, nor just what 
the consumption .of cotton will be, but this is a 16,000,000-bale crop, 
and it is evident that a large lus.must be carried over into 1910. 
„ E er of this ä cotton will be fixed by the price 


23 cents e low level is due an 
saved millions of dollars to the South, 
limit, and something further must be done. 

Seven hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton, with all its poten- 
tial credits locked up, is paralyzing the industries of this State. With 
the same conditions exis all over the South, it means that the pur- 
chasing power of our section is curtailed, nnd business all over the 
country satu, 

This condition will continue until these credits are unlocked by a 
male of cotton. : 

Other factors are now coming in to sustain the price of cotton, and 
if a foreign selling movement can be started, while there may be reces- 
slons in prices, we are over the worst. Fo: spinners are buying 
futures in New Orleans and New York at eco ntly advancing prices. 
The short sellers know that spots will be demanded, and that are 
in for a loss if the holding movement vor a it can x be 
— are lly continued by taking advantage of high price offered 
abroad. 

The marketing .of cotton is Li world-wide import, because schen the 
gold standard was finally adopted cotton became the corner stone of 
n al finance. There ean be no solid improvement in business 
until our cotton goes abroad and starts the tide of gold to these shores. 
It is through cotton that the United States controls the balance of world 
bik — and the great aim of the South should be not only to export its 

ton from southern ports but that the gold which it yearly brings in 
should be deposited in southern banks instead of going to New York to 
maintain a supremacy which rightfully belongs to the section which 
produces the only distinctively gold crop, 


REDUCTION OF ACREAGE, 


Of course any student of the economic situation realizes that the 
future price of cotton 1s going to depend aed the acreage nnd produc- 
tion of 1915. One of the reasons why co is now advancing, under 
very difficult conditions, is that astute observers gather from the wheat 
acreage figures, recently made public by the Agricultural Department, 
that acreage reduction is Mere. od n certainty, If the June acreage 
report on o regen ed the small-grain figures, there will certainly be 
advance 


a sharp puce. 

Last year the cotton States had 0,253,000 acres of winter wheat. 
This year there is about 15,000,000 . ‘The increase in South Caro- 
lina I regret to say, only 20 per cent, while Alnbama shows an in- 
crease of 185 per cent, Mississippi 125 per cent, Georgia 118 per cent, 
and North Carolina 7 PE cent. Add to this the enormous increase 
in oats and rye, and the knowledge of the fact that the increase is taken 
from the lands heretofore in cotton, and it would appear that there 
must be a reduction now of about 40 per cent in the cotton acreage. 

at must also be remembered that fertilizers wil] not be used as here- 
tofore. 

If intelligent restraint Is exercised as to acreage, and we can find an 
outlet abroad, the price of cotton will within one year compensate us 
for the sacrifice which good citizens are now ‘making to prevent the 
confiscation of our prose, not through the lack of money, but the 
destruction of credits. 

THE TRUST PRINCIPLE. 


The principle upon which rests the prosperity of this country,.as a 
whole, cooperation. The power concentrated in the hands of a few to 
fix prices makes the so-called trust. Every article entering into con- 
sumption, except raw cotton, has its price fixed in this way. ‘This 
price should never be so high as to check the consumption nor so low 
as not to yield a fair profit to the producer. 

With al the other business interests of the country conducted upon 
this basis, we have reached the point where it is impossible to continue 
to raise cotton at a profit unless the producers control the surplus 


inm through it, fix à minimum price for the commodity. 


nizations among 20,000,000 


oluntary or| 
Grande will always fail. 


ple scattered from the 
Atlantic to the The 


e warehouse systems of 


South Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas are attempts, through our State 
ernments, to secure that cooperation which, in the nature of the case, 
otherwise. impossible. 

"The civilization of South Carolina and the well-being, directly or 

indirectly tizen T! 


„ of every cl depends upon our cotton crop. herefore 
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the 


conservation of its profits demands and should have our best 
t statesmansh 


und to 


prise for cotton, and 75 per cent df that value would have been the loan 
asis. This would have established prices, and the domestic mills 
would have taken cotton at that price, and knowing that it could go 
no lower, would have been spared the heavy expense they are now un- 
der Ing in making hedge sales and continuing a form of speculation 
which has ruined nany of the ablest mill men in the South. 

In finance, England is the model for all the nations. Here is what 
she did for her Indian and Egyptian cotton planters: She a 
decree forbidding more than 40 per cent of the lands heretofore in 
cotton to be again planted in cotton. In addition, she has been lending 
money direct to the cotton 138 to purchase their cotton from them 
at a stated price, and they have fared far better than the people in this 


country. 

I think that the following extract from the London Statist of Novem- 
ber 28, 1914, will be of interest to you in this connection: 

„At the be ing of this month the Egyptian Government an- 
nounced that it was enabled, owing to the action of the British Gov- 
ernment, not only to provide for advances being made to cultivators on 
their cotton crops, but also to purchase from the fellaheen whose cro 
are too small to allow them to obtain an advance on them, and who 
might otherwise be compelled to sell thelr cotton at prices much below 
the ruling rates. Therefore, it was prepared to buy from small culti- 
vators in lots not exceeding 100 cantars, and to pay at the prices fixed 
by the Government's agents at various places. he prices so fixed are 
low. We learn that the mere fact that the Government has fixed a 
minimum price has gone far toward allaying the apprehensions that 
have been excited, for the fellaheen are not coming forward to sell in 
large numbers at the prices fixed. In other words, knowing that the 
Government will buy at a fixed rate, they are waiting in the hope that 
the trade may bid somewhat higher. It is earnestly to be wished that 
it may do so. In any event, the alarm which had seized the fellaheen 
that they might be obliged fo sell at ruinous rates has greatly abated, 
and there is a much better feeling amongst them. Furthermore, the 
trade, seeing that the price can not fall below what has been fixed by 
the Government, is likely to bid somewhat higher; while the readiness 
5 the Government to lend upon cotton tends greatly to restore con- 

ence.” 

Germany did much the same thing for the protection of beet sugar. 
This is the big-money crop of Germany. When the war began opal genes 
immediately bought the beet sugar and provided ships from Holland an 
Norway. England had been In the habit of Dur da sugar and was 
obl to have it, She winked at this action on the part of Germany, 
antil England got ker supply, and then she declared an embargo. It 
not far from the truth to say that Germany largely financed her war by 
selling her sugar crop to England, and England appears to be trying to 
finance her war through the cotton crop of the South. 

If cotton were a monopoly in Germany, England, or France, who 
doubts that they would promptly nationalize it and hold the balance of 
the world in bute by its power? 

No other country has such a monopoly as the South has in her cotton. 

8 =e pu vy policy ns "m Siete a 8 
with her E ngland has pursu policy er 
becoming n world's Sanker. Sweden and Norway do the poe thing 
with iron and steel. 

No people have such an opportunity as we have, through our State 
governments, to establish a credit system of our own, entirely inde- 
pendent of outside ald. All that we have to do is to make our own 
ports cotton-distributing centers and our own banks the depositories for 
the gold for which our cotton sells, instead of being, as we now are, the 
mere agents and vassals of New York and London, 


A STEP FORWARD, 


The present warehouse act is but a small beginning in so great a 
work, but It is a distinct step forward. 

I realize that the fiscal condition of this State precludes the possibil- 
ity of a large appropriation, but there are two pieces of property in the 
city of Columbia be onging to the State, or virtually belonging to the 
State, which can be acquíred and made to answer the purpose of the 
warehouse commission at comparatively cost. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The State has an equity in the State dispensary property, on Gervais 
00. The State owns the è acres on which is 
No one is usin, gs buildings and 


cotton. 

PU. not utilize the money invested in one property to develop the 
other 
There would be nothing to buy, then, except a compress, and if the 
sinking fund were author to borrow money it could be repaid from 
the profits which would accrue. The commission, on placing a few car- 
goes of cotton in Germany at present prices, would pay for the entire 

lant. There is absolutely no risk, because the property purchased and 
ts improvements would stand for itself and be self-sustaining. 

I recommead to your earnest consideration that the sinking-fund com- 
mission be authorized to use the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
old State dispensary building to provide a compress and suitable ware- 
house facilities on the property known as the Richland Distillery, so as 
to enable the State warehouse commissioner to build modern ware- 
houses, with every mechanical appliance, to give cheap storage. 


AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED. 


I suggest that the law creating the warehouse system be amended in 
the following particulars: 


1. That the State warehouse commissioner be authorized to make 
sales, when requested by parties having cotton on storage, to either for- 


eign or domestic spinners, and that you provide the sum of $10,000 to 
be used in the inauguration of this tere, 5 

2. That the provisions in the act as to certain counties being per- 
mitted to build county warehouses to operate under State manage- 
ment, so as to get the advantage of the State receipts, be extended 
to all the counties of the State, and thus localize the system in the 
various counties, and thereby eapen the cost of operation without 
weakening in a way the strength of the State warehouse system. 

Cotton from these eed warehouses could be shipped on milling 
rates, via the compress, and go at one rate of freight from the farm to 
a mill in Europe or elsewhere. 

INSURANCE RATES. 


One of the most expensive features connected with the operation of 
the State warehouse act is the heavy rate of insurance. If there is 
any way in which it ean be done through the E Arras commission, 
so as to get a cheaper rate of insurancé, I would be glad to avail myself 


of the opportunity. 

I think, however, if I am given the funds to put in the double- 
gd system, to which I have called your attention, that, under 
et insurance at 10 cents per hundred 


e rates now offered, I could 
instead of the present rate, which averages about 2.25 per hundred 


dollars. 

I wil include in l ta directed by th 
a list of the —— FF e n 
cotton on storage, and such other details as may be necessary for 
your full information. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

Jno. L. MCLAURIN, 
Rtate Warehouse Commissioner. 

So, Mr. Speaker, from this strong and illuminating report 
we find what England, Germany, and France have done and 
gre willing to do for the tillers of the soil while the cruel 
effects of the war is working havoc with their people. Well 
might America emulate their example and lift up and do even- 
handed justice to her cotton farmers. 


National Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On House ow resolution 1, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States extending e right of suffrage to women. 
Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, it was not my intention to make 

& speech on the national woman-suffrage amendment; but since 
it has been charged on the floor of the House by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] that those representing suffrage 
States would not dare to vote according to their honest convic- 
tions, if opposed to the present amendment, I could not refrain 
from availing myself of the privilege of extended remarks, and 
thus explain, in a measure, why I, from a suffrage State, voted 
against the proposition of national woman suffrage now before 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding I firmly believe in women 
sharing in the affairs of government, and that they should 
enjoy every privilege vouchsafed to man, I can not and do not 
believe that the people of Colorado should dictate to the people 
of other States that they must adopt the same rules of enfran- 
chisement for their citizens that prevail in Colorado. 

In the South the rank and file of women are not educated up 
to the average of the standard of the women of my section. 
The southerners know this; therefore their vigorous protest 
to outsiders to dictate what they term as being strictly local 
affairs. 

In my opinion the States that desire woman enfranchisement 
should do as Colorado and the other 10 States have done, 
namely, hold an election and vote for its adoption independent 
of any other State or of the Nation. When that question was 
up in my State, I voted against it, because I, of German origin, 
believed women to be above polities, and that we should regard 
them as our queens and treat them accordingly, as.the beloved 
queens of our most sacred edifice—the home. Since the women 
have had the franchise in my State I had hoped that they 
would make a much better job of government than we men 
folks have done. That there are some of the most estimable, 
intelligent, and patriotie women engaged in politics it would 
be folly to deny. 

The most prevalent trouble I find is the indifference and the 
apathy of most good women to study political questions, and 
then their neglect or refusal to vote, this being generally em- 
pliasized in my own family and kinsfolk. 

Mr. Speaker, in my maiden speech in the House I pointed 
out that the women of Wyoming, who have been voting for 45 
years, were not feasting on prunes, because prunes were too 
high priced; for the reason of the discriminative freight rate 
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from California to Wyoming points, which Is $1.63 per hundred, 
while: if they are shipped on farther; to New York, 2,000 miles 
away, and where women: do not vote, they are but $1:10 per 
hundred. It is to be noted that the women of Wyoming did 
not heed: my suggestion, for they reelected the estimable: gen- 
tleman, Mr. MoNDELL, at the recent election, which would seem 
that they prefer prunes at $1.63 as against $1.10 for twice the 
distance, which is only one of many. discriminatory rates they 
pay for the privilege of voting for their representatives in the 
two Houses of Congress. The women seem to forget, though 
they have been told repeatedly, that everything they put in 
their mouths: and on. their baeks is subject to transportation 
tax, which I shall here demonstrate as always excessive in my 
section, 

The women of Colorado, who have had the man-given right 
of voting. since 1908, scarcely have done any. better than their 
sisters in Wyoming. In my colleague, Mr. Taytor’s district; 
the same discriminatory rates as to prunes and many other 
commodities prevail, notwithstanding that we in Colorado have 
women State senators and legislators. It is to be observed that 
our commercial condition has grown worse and will continue to 
2o so if' transportation discrimination is allowed to go on un- 

ecked. À 

I shall here mention a few facts, and in so doing my purpose 
is twofold: First, to point out again to the good womenfolk of 
my section that here was and is a splendid field for real reform; 
and, second, to leave a legacy to my successor and colleagues 
who, either in ignorance or indifference, complacently subject 
our State to these injustices. 

In Colorado we pay as much as 40 mills a ton per mile rate 
on coal, in spite of the-fact that it is a down-hill haul, like a 
toboggan slide. Can you beat this for coal rates in any anti- 
suffrage State? 

Our sugar rate from California: to Colorada is 60 cents per 
100 pounds, while if it is destined to Missouri River points— 
antisuffrage States, 600 miles longer distance—then. it. is. only 
50 cents per 100 pounds. 

I present here a table of commodity rates, being carload and 
less-than-carload rates on boots and shoes, both leather and 
rubber, from Boston and New York to various western com- 
mercial centers. I present. these- rates only as an example 
of the hundreds of commodity rates in effect to the points 
named. 


Rates per 100 pounds on boots and shoes, 
BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS. 


BOSTON TO WESTERN COLORADO POINTS. 


$1.59 


Who can reconcile the following rates? Rates on beer and 
cotton piece goods in carloads from New York to western Colo- 
rado points and New York to Pacific coast points, 1,000 miles 
greater distance, but less rnte. 


From New York, N. Y. to— 


.rado voted “ wet by about: 


In southern Colorado, wliere my colleague [Mr. KEATING] 
hails: from, the following discriminations: prevail: 

The: first-class rate from New Lork via Galveston to Trinidad, 
Colo., is $2.24, while from New York via Galveston to Omaha 
in an antisuffrage State—it is but $1.88. Yet Omaha, which 
is 200 miles farther in distance, is given a 96-cent: less rate 
per hundred on first-class goods. Expressed in percentage, to 
Trinidad it is 70 per cent higher rate than itis to Omaha. 

In 1895 the rate on rails and all products of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., located in. Mr. KEarrNo's district; was $1.60 per 
hundred. By the suit in court, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we reduced the rate to 45 cents per hundred from 
Pueblo to Pacifiè coast points. This matter being out of 
woman's sphere, I venture that not one in a thousand women 
gave it a thought, much less any consideration, whatever. 

When the express rates were attacked by me about eight years 
ago in two trials, and reduced from $8.50 to $5.70 per hundred 
from New Tork to all: Colorado common points, exceptionally 
few women took any notice of the issue; likewise, when my case, 
known as No. 951, reduced the rate from Chicago to Colorado 
points on. first-class goods from $2.05 to $1.80 per hundred. 
According to the sworn statement of the railroad officials, this 
has saved our. section. a million. and a. half. dollars-a year, 
and yet only a few: women of the type of the late Sarah Platt 
Decker and Mrs. Helen Grenfell, who did such heroie work in 
the recent coal strike, also Mrs. Eliza. Lentz, who is a member 
of the Suffrage Association of: Colorado; have commented on the 
importance of my efforts or expressed their approbation. 

On my vote on the suffrage question the last-named lady, 
Mrs. Lentz, sent me a message, saying: 

I was- a Vi 
yon Rad President, Witon wire wisest vah Stale asclan Yor asi 
as Colorado did. * * * Lama 


There is as much occasion to battle for fair transportation 
rates: to-day as there ever was. Are not our passenger rates 
grossly out of line East and West? Are not our Pullman rates 
nearly. a. hundred. per cent higher for the first half than the 
second half of the distance to Chicago? Are not our Denver 
freight rates 100 per cent higher per ton per mile than any city 
of its size in the Union? What more than freight rates have 
militated against our industries, and which lost us four soap 
works, two woolen’ mills, a million-dollar paper mill, a million- 
dollar cotton mill, tin-can factory, stove works, match factory, 
and so forth? : 

Are not our express rates 130 per cent higher west of Colo- 
rado common points than they are east of the Mississippi River 
points, and are not our parcel-post rates on edibles between 
New York and Colorado common points over 200 per cent higher 
than the express rates? Are not the parcel-post: book rates 
from New England States to Colorado points 100 per cent higher 
than from same point via Colorado to China. (12: cents. as 
against 6 cents)? 

For several years: past the merchants of our country have 

agitated the reduction. of letter postage from 2 cents to 1 cent. 
Surprising as it may seem, I have not heard of one woman's 
club joining in this movement. If our Post Office were run on 
proper lines, some of. the big publishers, like that of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and the Ladies' Home Journal, would not 
enjoy 1 cent a pound periodical rate, which gives these two jour- 
nals and many others an advantage of 7 cents per pound over 
the general publie rate, which amounts to an advantage for the 
Curtis Publishing Co. om these two journals alone of $3, 
624,232.29 per year, Which is only a small part of the graft of 
$75,000,000 per year on second-class.mail matter. Does anyone 
challenge-this statement? 
When the women voted for Representatives in the last elec- 
tion, did they for a: moment consider the advisability of select« 
ing champions that were pledged to right this gross injustice, 
which robs the millions to make a few publishing houses rich? 
Here is food for thought. You will observe that my state- 
ments of facts and figures are never questioned. I have 
always believed that politics is business and that fair trans- 
portation rates are. one of. the economics; i. e, that legis- 
lative bodies are intended to regulate and control. Are they 
doing it? If not, why do not the women voters get busy? Has 
anybody heard any protests on the part of enfranchised women 
on this question? 

In conclusion I quote a paragraph from the remarks of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], as published in the 
Recorp under date of January 12, as follows: 

The suffragists have ai $ claimed that the reason why none of the 
woman-suffrage States had n voted “dry” was because there were 


so many more men than women in those tes, Two years ago Colo- 
40,000 ;- this year: by 10,000 * dry;" As 
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the same proportion of men and women still it must have been 
the men and not the women who caused that State and the other 
three to join the dry column. The women of Colorado can not claim 
the credit. The proportion of women to men in Colorado is much 
ter than in the three other States that voted “dry.” At any rate, 
they voted “wet” two years ago and "dry" now, it was not the 
women's vote that made the State “dry.” but the general public senti- 
ment which was worked up for prohibition, the same as the sentiment 
for prohibition in Virginia was worked up, where men alone vote. 


Here I am reminded by Robert Burns to be charitable: 


Gently scan your fellow man, 
Still gentler sister woman. 


Halting Coal Shipments. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 1915, 


On the bill ER R. 20189) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, extending my remarks on the. 


Delaware River project, under leave granted by the committee, 
I submit that a port which does an annual business of more 
than 26,000,000 tons, valued at $1,200,000,000, as the port of 
Philadelphia did on the Delaware River in 1913, is entitled to 
generous consideration at the hands of Congress, more espe- 
cially since that same port collected in revenue for the use of 
the Government approximately $200,000,000 in the 10 years from 
1904 to 1913, inclusive. The average revenue collections at Phil- 
adelphia approximate $20,000,000 per annum, which is substan- 
tially $3,000,000 more than has been spent by the Government in 
improving the Delaware River since the foundation of the 
National Government. There is no other inland river that can 
show such a fine commercial record nor such momentous serv- 
iceability to the Government. It excels in shipbuilding as it does 
in commerce, being not only the birthplace of the Ameriean 
Navy but the rendezvous for shipbuilding establishments that 
have produced a greater number of our merchantmen and naval 
vessels than any other river of the United States. 

In the year just passed the arrivals from foreign and coast- 
wise ports at Philadelphia numbered 5,626 vessels and the char- 
ücter of their cargoes was as varied as the products of nature. 
Close to the greatest of anthracite-coal fields, surrounded by 
industries supporting a population running far into the mil- 
lions, trading with all the nations of the earth, and serving all 
ihe States of the Union, the port of Philadelphia is as fairly 
entitled to rank as a port of the Nation as any other, and yet 
some Members of Congress, without fully appreciating the situ- 
ation, I am sure, would treat the Delaware Hiver as a local 
enterprise and would hold down appropriations for its better- 
ment upon the ground that the Government is unduly taxed 
when it contributes to the support of a 35-foot channel that 
Jeads out of Pennsylvania by way of New Jersey and Delaware 
to the sea. 

SMALL APPROPRIATIONS UNECONOMICAL. | 


It is the purpose of this address to call attention to the in- 
adequacy of appropriations thus far made under the 35-foot- 
channel project to properly complete the work. The long and 
short of it is that we have not had enough money under the 
project approved June 25, 1910, to economically keep up with 
the work as the Army engineers intended should be done. The 
total cost of this project was estimated at $11,000,000, and the 
plan was to complete it in six years. That would have necessi- 
tated appropriations of about $2,000,000 per annum. But the 
Government has not kept up to that standard and much of the 
money appropriated has been diverted to maintenance, so that 
the entire project is only 26 per cent complete, as per the last 
official report. The fact that small appropriations for a great 
project like this are neither wise nor economical ought to be 
self-evident. It was painfully proven when, in October last, the 
Crown Point, a British vessel, which did not wait to avail itself 
of the high tide, went aground for a spell in the upper Delaware 
below Port Richmond. It was about that time that the channel 
work was being held up because the moderate appropriation 
previously made by Congress had been exhausted. But when it 
developed a few weeks ago that the Navy Department, which 
sought to break down a coal combine, desired to come to Phila- 
delphia for Pennsylvania coal, which it could obtain much 


cheaper than elsewhere, concluded not to use its big colliers 
because of the depth of channel on the upper Delaware, the 
seriousness and wastefulness of a lack of appropriations were 
forcefully apparent, 

I believe with the Pilot Association for the Bay and River 
Delaware and with the Maritime Exchange authorities at Phila- 
delphia that there is a sufficient depth of water on the flood 
tide at Philadelphia to properly care for the naval vessels re- 
ferred to, but I do not believe we can lightly overlook the harm- 
ful consequences and the wasteful tendencies of reducing or 
withholding the money necessary to promptly complete for 
commercial and naval purposes so valuable a national asset as 
the Delaware River. Unless Congress shall keep up the appro- 
priations to an amount eommensurate with the importance of 
the project, which ought to be at the rate of $2,000,000 per 
annum, the delay in final completion must necessarily prove 
expensive and detrimental to the public interest. 

PRESENT DEPTH AND RISE OF TIDE. 


There is now an assured depth of 30 feet at mean low tide 
in the Delaware River from Philadelphia to the sea. Upon 
that there is a rise of tide of from 5 to 6 feet. The 35-foot 
channel is going along just as rapidly as the appropriations 
will permit. With a 40-foot channel assured to New York, 35 
feet to Boston, Baltimore, and Norfolk, there is every reason 
why the oldest, and in tonnage the second, of the ports of the 
country should be given the biggest help that Congress can 
afford. It is a willing work horse of the Nation, producing its 
full share of commerce and revenue, while it also exercises for 
the inland States the functions of a steady and economical ex- 
port center for all their products. Despite the handicap which 
the river has suffered, it is constantly entering of record new 
steamships and new steamship lines the business of which is not 
in any sense confined to Philadelphia or Pennsylvania. 

NAVY SEEKING CHEAPER COAL. 


In connection with the coal contracts to which I have made 
reference I desire to submit certain correspondence, together 
with data pertaining to the facilities of the river and harbor, 
and the extent of the business which they now sustain. 

From the testimony of Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, of the 
Navy Department, before the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
December last I extract the following: 

“Mr. ROOSEVELT. * * * Last year it was determined to 
see if real competition could not be secured in the purchase of 
steaming coal without in any way lowering the quality of the 
coal purchased. The essential things which had brought about 
the elimination of real competition were: 

* 1. The restriction of the mines to a limited area. 

i 2. The restriction to the owners or selling agents of these 
mines, 

“Investigations were made by the department as to the 
possibility of enlarging this field. It was found that if Pennsyl- 
vania coals could be used there was a prima facie saving of 15 
cents per ton for delivery at Philadelphia over delivery at 
Hampton Roads, the Hampton Roads coal all coming from the 
West Virginia fields. The quality of various Pennsylvania 
coals was examined, and one coal was given a practical steaming 
test. As a result of the preliminary examination, it had passed 
& thoroughly suecessful test and was put on the accepted list 
of the Navy. I will add that the coal from Pennsylvania was 
used the other day on the trial trip of the battleship New York 
when she exceeded her contract speed by about 1 knot." 

THE OPPORTUNITY AXD THE CHANNEL. 


On January 5, 1915, in consequence of information received 
by me, I addressed the following letter to the parties named : 


JANUARY 5, 1915. 
Messrs. J. H. WEAVER & Co., 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

GENTLEMEN: I have been advised that you have a contract 
with the Navy Department to supply it with 200,000 tons of 
bituminous coal from Pennsylvania mines, to be delivered via 
the Delaware River, and that after partial delivery the ques- 
tion has arisen as to further shipments because of channel 
depths in the vicinity of Port Richmond. If there is such a 
contract and there has been such a stoppage of delivery for 
the reason stated, I should like to be apprised of the facts, since 
my information as to harbor depths at Philadelphia would not 
seem to justify the withdrawal of Government colliers on that 
account. You will further oblige me if you will let me know 
whether, in this connection, there has been any diversion of coal 
shipments from Philadelphia to any other ports. 


Very truly, yours, 
J. HAMPTON Moore. 
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And in reply thereto received the following: 

PHILADELPHIA, January 12, 1915. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We have your favor of the 5th instant, and in 
reply beg to say that in April, 1914, the Navy Department 
sent out Schedule 6609, asking prices at New York, Philadel- 
phia, ete., and among other classes they asked for a price on 
600,000 tons at Hampton Roads. 

We conferred with the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, stating 
that in asking for 600,000 tons at Hampton Roads exclusively 
he was discriminating against Philadelphia for Pennsylvania 
coals. After some thought he withdrew the former specifica- 
tions and issued a supplementary schedule calling for a price 
on 600,000 tons to be supplied at either Hampton Roads, Balti- 
more, or Philadelphia. This was actuated by a desire to get 
better prices and at the same time give all the fields a fair 
opportunity to compete. 

We, along with others, on June 18, 1914, submitted a price, 
which resulted in the Navy Department awarding to us a con- 
tract for 200,000 tons at Philadelphia. This had hardly been 
done when it was intimated to us that the large colliers could 
not come to Philadelphia on account of insufficient water in the 
Delaware River channel; whereupon we got in touch with the 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, Pilots’ Association, War De- 
partment, United States engineer’s office, Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway, and the department of 
wharves, docks, and ferries, Philadelphia, copies of correspond- 
ence with them being attached, and which should remove any 
doubt as to the ability of the large colliers coming to the piers 
at Philadelphia and depart in safety. 

The Navy Department subsequently assigned several vessels 
to Philadelphia, among which was the collier Proteus, which 
reported at Port Richmond November 1, 1914, and we gave her 
& cargo, as you will find from the copy of commander's note 
of November 7, attached, wherein he reported that it was his 
opinion that it was not safe to send these large colliers to 
Philadelphia. 

Learning of this we again took the matter up and visited the 
several departments in Philadelphia, who did not care to give 
a letter but who stated that there was absolutely no doubt as 
to the safety for such ships to navigate the Delaware River; in 
fact, we inclose a copy of a letter from the pilots' association, 
wherein you will note that they state they have plloted 41 ves- 
sels drawing 29 feet and over and 262 vessels drawing 28 feet 
and over in six months prior to the date of their letter. 

It is our firm belief, which is concurred in by others, that 
there is no danger in sending these large colliers to Philadel- 
phia for coal; indeed, the steering gear of the Proteus broke 
and they were compelled to steer by propellers, which possibly 
annoyed the commander of the Profeus to such a degree ns to 
actuate him to write the Secretary as he did. 

The Navy Department has taken only a very small amount 
of the coal contracted for, and as our coal is highly satisfactory 
for their use we are hopeful that something can be done to 
induce the Navy Department to send their large colliers to 
Philadelphia. 

We give all credit to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Roosevelt, 
for awarding us the contract as he did. He has not only 
helped to treat Philadelphia fairly but it has resulted in a very 
substantial reduction in price to the Government. That is to 
say, had an opportunity not been given Pennsylvania shippers 
to bid he would have certainly confronted a very much higher 
price in the southern fields. 

Very truly, yours, 
J. W. Weaver & Co. 
DIVERGENT VIEWS ON NAVIGATION, 

Since receiving that letter I have read the reports of the 
commanding officer of the U. S. S. Proteus, following his 
trip to Port Richmond, and also that of the Navy hydrographer, 
and I note that the latter supports the captain of the Proteus, 
stating, however, that a vessel of her type “could undoubtedly 
run the river successfully many times," thus in turn confirming 
the views of the Delaware River pilots with regard to vessels of 
that type. But, so far as the Navy Department is concerned, the 
reports of these officers prevail for the present and apparently 
until, through larger appropriations, the channel shall be deep- 
ened in the vicinity of Port Richmond, presuming of course that 
vessels such as the Proteus are to load at their full capacity. 

It is most unfortunate that such a question should have arisen, 
but sometimes it is good for a port as it is good for a nation to 
have a little plain speaking, and the truth is that while Phila- 
delphia does an enormous business with all the nations of the 
earth and with all the States of the Union, it has not received 


that equitable governmental consideration to which it is fairly 
entitled. It is well that the facts should be fully understood. 
The people of Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania, as well as 
those of New Jersey and Delaware, are proud of their noble 
river and the splendid record it has made. They provide for it 
terminals and facilities for shipping to which the Government 
should freely and liberally respond. The pilots who guide the 
ships from the city and the sea stand up for the river, as the 
maritime interests earnestly and loyally defend it, but it needs 
Federal consideration to a greater extent than Heretofore and 
it deserves the treatment already accorded to rival ports. 

I append hereto the views of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change and of the Pilots’ Association for the Bay and River 
Delaware, with respect to the channel depths. These are inci- 
dent to the attitude of the Navy Department in the matter of 
55 shipment of coal upon colliers of the Proteus or 19,000-ton 

pe: 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1914. 

GENTLEMEN : We are in receipt of your communication of the 
9th instant having reference to the depth of water in the Dela- 
ware River Channel. In your letter you refer to a telephone 
conversation with this exchange, when you were informed that 
there was a depth of 30 feet of water between Philadelphia and 
the sea at mean low tide, and that a vessel drawing 30 feet, 
when loaded, would safely take cargoes from this port, 

At this writing we see no reason to change our views, al- 
though we are informed that owing to the discontinuance of 
maintenance operations by the Government dredges, caused by 
the failure of appropriations, there has been a slight shoaling 
in various sections of the river, but that said shoaling is of 
very soft material and would not interfere with the passage of 
high-powered steamers. There is a rise of 6 feet of tide in the 
Delaware River. 


Very faithfully, E. R. Suanwoob, Secretary. 


THE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BAY AND RIVER DELAWARE, 
319 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 4, 1915. 

In reply to your letter of January 4 would state that 29 or 
30 feet can be taken up and down the Delaware Bay and River 
to or from the port of Philadelphia with safety. 

On October 21, 1914, the U. S. S. Mars, drawing 29 feet, was 
taken to sea from League Island, without stopping anywhere or 
touching the ground anywhere. The U. S. S. Proteus, drawing 
29 feet, was taken to sea from League Island on November 4, 
1914, and made but one stop, which was Reedy Island. After 
leaving Reedy Island her steering gear got out of order, and 
she went on down for several miles, being steered by her pro- 
pellers, and she did not touch the ground anywhere. On Decem- 
ber 4, 1914, the U. S. S. Jupiter, drawing 28 feet, went to 
sea without anchoring from League Island. 

We have piloted 41 vessels drawing 29 feet of water and over 
and 262 vessels drawing 28 feet and over. 

The pilots do not concur with the commander of the U. S. S. 
Proteus that it is not safe for ships of the Proteus type to come 
up the river and go down drawing 29 or 30 feet. 

Very truly, 
Jonn P. Virven, President. 
BIG BUSINESS OF THE PORT. 


For the information of the House, and in support of the ar- 
gument that the Delaware River is a national stream of great 
importance, I append the report of the statistician of the Board 
of Commissioners of Navigation for the River Delaware and 
its Navigable Tributaries for the year 1914: 


REPORT OF STATISTICIAN, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 5, 1915. 


To the President and Members of the Board of Commissioners 
of Navigation for the River Delaware and its Navigable 
Tributaries. 


GENTLEMEN: Although the last five months of the year just 
closed was a very unsatisfactory period for the foreign trade 
because of the European war and interruption of shipping, it 
is gratifying to note the great growth of the business between 
this port and the Pacific coast in consequence of the opening of 
the Panama Canal Since the opening of the canal last August 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., and the Dodge Line have established regular services 
between Philadelphia and the Pacific coast ports, bringing in 
record cargoes of canned goods, dried fruits, salmon, lumber, 
wine, and other products of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
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ton, returning with cargoes of manufactured goods. In addi- 


tion to the regular lines of steamships, several transient vessels. 


have arrived here and returned to the Pacific with general 
cargoes. 

While the shipments of wheat during the last three months of 
the year were heavy, the exports for the year show a slight 
loss compared with the same period of 1913. From January 1 
to December 31, 1914, the exports of wheat totaled 19,273,883 
bushels, compared with 19,627,691 bushels for 1918. Exports 
of oats for 1914 were 2,437,486 bushels, compared with 385,239 
bushels for 1913. While all other commodities show a slight 
decrease, the greatest loss is shown in the export of refined 
petroleum, only 141,887,342 gallons having been shipped from 
the various refineries to foreign ports, as against 229,690,238 
for 1913. 

The imports show gains in the receipt of bananas, copper 
ore, crude petroleum, molasses, sugar, and laths. 

Anthracite-coal shipments to foreign and coastwise ports for 
1914 were 1,448,710} tons, compared with 1,460,478 tons during 
1913. The bituminous-coal shipments for the 12 months ending 
December 31, 1914, were 2,459,148 tons, as compared with 3,456,- 
562 tons during the same period of 1913. 

The arrivals from foreign and coastwise ports during 1914 
numbered 5,626 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 9,859,976, as 
against 5,908 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 10,358,389 for 
1918. Of this fleet 1,297 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 4,590,- 
181, were from foreign ports, compared with 1,467 vessels, with 
a gross tonnage of 5,845,203, for 1918. The coastwise arrivals 
for 1914 numbered 4,829 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,269,- 
195, as against 4,441 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,013,186, 
for 1913. 

The sailings for 1914 to foreign and coastwise perts number 
5,598 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 9,822414. For 1913 the 
sailings were 5,870 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 10,470,811. 
The foreign sailings for 1914 numbered 1,287 vessels, with a 
gross tonnage of 4,480,430, as against 1,438 vessels, with a gross 
tonnage of 5,359,787, for 1913. The coastwise sailings for 1914 
numbered 4,811 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,341,984, com- 
pared with 4,482 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 5,111,084, for 
1913. 

Attached are tables showing in detail the business of the port. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR F. RENNER, Statistician. 


TABLES THAT TALK ELOQUENTLY. 


I also append three tables taken from the report of Col. 
George A. Zinn, Board of Engineers, United States Army, in 
charge, to the War Department, relating to freight, imports 
and exports, and shipbuilding on the Delaware River during 
the year 1913. 
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Vessels completed construction at the principal shipyards 
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along the Delaware River during the year 1918. 
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TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FROM HIGH AUTHORITY, 


I also submit the following extracts from the annual report of 
the director of the department of wharves, docks, and ferries 
of the city of Philadelphia for 1913, which are unusually appro- 
priate in view of the controversy that has nrisen: 

“There is no disposition to criticize the United States Engi- 
neer Department in its management of the work, which it is 
believed to be handling in a most efficient manner, but Phila- 
delphia's and Pennsylvania’s Representatives in Congress must 
strenuously urge their colleagues to recognize the importance of 
the Delaware River and to make appropriations for its improve- 
ment on a much more liberal scale than heretofore. .The 
$1,000,000 or the $1,500,000 per year which has been allotted for 
the past few years is insufficient and should be largely in- 
creased. 


“Tt must be remembered that the necessary funds for main- 
taining the 30-foot channel, amounting approximately to $300,000 
per annum and over, come first out of these appropriated 
amounts, thus reducing by a large percentage the amount avail- 
nble for work under the 35-foot project, and postponing by just 
So much the completion of the larger work. It is not possible 
to reduce these maintenance charges; in fact, a considerably 
larger annual amount should be allotted for this purpose, so 
that not only should the 30-foot channel be maintained, but that 
the various sections of the 35-foot channel as soon as completed 
be * 9 under 9 apera nana, 


^ More money is neede both for and ongim 
dredging, probably $500,000 per amum for the former and 
$2,500,000 per annum for the latter if the channel is to be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time. These are large sums, but this 
ás a day of large improvements, and this work is one of them. 
No saving can be effected by doling ont money for it in a spirit 
of miserly, mistaken economy, and the work dragged ont for an 
inordinate number of years as was the 30-foot channel work, 
as under these circumstances it will be a source of credit and 
satisfaction to no one and of expense and chagrin to everybody. 
interested in the commerce of the Delaware River.” 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IX tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 9, 1915, 


On the bill on R. pini making 1 or the ee ae 
— ulations with pue eg A sre NV beet purposes, 
for the fiscal year eating June 30, 1916. d 
Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, in the various 

questions in this bill affecting Oklahoma I am, of course, deeply 

interested. I wish conditions were such that the ever-recurring' 

Indian question could now be finally settled, the affairs of the 

Five Civilized Tribes wound up, and their funds paid out and 

distributed among them while they yet live. In ressing this 

view I am sure I reflect the sentiment of all O oma people, 

Indian as well as non-Indian. Our people occupy a very pe- 

culiar position in the winding up of this great Indian estate. 

They have no interest in it whatever except to see that it is 

honestly distributed and goes into the hands of those who are 
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éntitled to receive it. They are compelled, by reason of the 
Indians and their property being located in Oklahoma, to bear 
the additional expense rendered necessary by the large volume 
of probate business. 

There are pending in the probate courts of our State more 
than 40,000 probate cases, whereas there would not be 4,000 if 
it were not for these Indian estates. Where there is so great a 
volume of business, and where, as is ofteu the case, these estates 
are of great value by reason of being underlain with oil and gas, 
naturally some graft, some misappropriation, and some wrong 
will occur. I do not say such has not occurred in Oklahoma, but 
I do affirm that the proportion in Oklahoma has been no greater 
than in other States when the volume of business transacted is 
taken into consideration. I go further, Mr. Chairman, and say— 
and the election returns will bear me out in this statement— 
that the people of Oklahoma will not elect to office any man who 
does not stand for the strictest economy and the most scrupu- 
lous honesty in the administration of these Indian estates. 

I repeat, our people occupy a peculiar position in the winding 
up of these Indian estates. Without any interest in them, ex- 
cept to see that justice is done, they bear the burden of in- 
creased court expense to distribute these estates, and in pay- 
ment they are held up to ridicule and denounced as thieves and 
grafters every time some guardian betrays his trust. I resent 
this, for the people of Oklahoma are as honest as any citizen- 
ship in any State in this Union, and they are much more inter- 
ested in seeing the Indians' estate preserved for the benefit of 
the Indians than are the outside people, for they know that 
when that estate is dissipated and gone if any of these Indians 
become a charge upon society it will be the Oklahoma people 
who will be taxed to bear that burden. 

AID TO COMMON SCHOOLS, 


I had hoped that the item for $275,000 in aid of our common 
Schools would not be objected to, as it has been, and stricken 
from this bill on a point of order. Of course we all know this 
item will go back and be carried in the bill when it finally 
becomes a law. 'The justness of this provision, when it is un- 
derstood that more than 10,000,000 acres of our land is non- 
taxable, can not be disputed. Some day when the injustice of 
requiring the property owners in the towns and cities and the 
owners of personal property in the country to pay all the taxes 
for the support of all our various and multiplied forms of gov- 
ernment—city, school district, road, township, county, and 
State—is fully and fairly presented to this Congress, not only 
will $275,000 annually be appropriated but the vast loss which 
the Oklahoma school system has sustained by reason of these 
lands being nontaxable, and which will amount to many mil- 
lions of dollars, will be given to Oklahoma. 

MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAW CLAIM. 


I shall not attempt a discussion of the Mississippi Choctaw 
claim. Men of great ability, members of the Indian Committee, 
who have given that matter many months of thought, after 
extensive hearings and much argument, have made a report on 
the subject, accompanied by the hearings, and they will discuss 
it. I am sure the House, after hearing what they have to say, 
will be in position to pass on this matter finally and not delay 
further payment to the Oklahoma Choctaws and Chickasaws on 
account of this troublesome question. 

PER CAPITA PAYMENT. 

It is with the payment of the $200 per capita to the Choc- 
taws and the $100 per capita to the Chickasaws that I want 
to deal. The conditions in Oklahoma render these payments 
of the greatest importance to our people, noncitizen as well as 
citizen. These payments will distribute among our people, in 
round numbers, $5,000,000 in money. No better or more op- 
portune time for the distribution of this money could be 
chosen than the present. Our people are staggering under the 
blow of a great disaster. In Oklahoma during the year just 
passed we produced a cotton crop which will exceed a million 
and a quarter bales, of value in excess of $75,000,000 in an ordi- 
nary year. This cotton has been thrown upon the market 
under conditions brought about by the European war, for which 
our cotton farmers are not responsible, and the producers have 

not realized more than $45,000,000 for this great crop. This 
Congress, on two different oceasions, by its vote has refused 
to extend our farmers any relief from the crushing blow which 
fell on them, and they, alone and unaided, have been compelled 
to bear the loss of $30,000,000 in the value of the products of 
their toil. This small payment of $5,000,000 will go a long 
way toward restoring normal conditions in our sorely afflicted 
State. Mr. Chairman, interest rates are high in Oklahoma— 
from 10 to 36 per cent. Seven million dollars or more is on 
hand, bringing the Choctaws and the Chickasaws less than 4 
per cent interest. I do hope, under the circumstances, that this 
small payment will not be denied our people. 


Address by Hon. J. W. Alexander, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Merehant Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives, Before the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
January 5, 1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. HARDY, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by Hon. 
J. W. ALEXANDER, chairman of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisherles of the House of Representatives, before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce January 5, 1915. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. W. ALEXANDER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES OF THE HOUSE or REPRE- 
PERSAR BEFORE THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JANUARY 

„ . 

Mr. President and gentlemen, on September 4, 1914 (2d sess., 
03d Cong.), I introduced in the House of Representatives 
(H. R. 18666) a bill to authorize the United States, acting 
through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital stock of 
& corporation to be organized under the laws of the United 
States, or of a State thereof, or of the District of Columbia, to 
purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant 
vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes. The bill was referred to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, 

That I would introduce such a bill and the time when it 
would be taken up by the committee for consideration and 
publie hearings on it held, were given wide publicity through 
the press. I was disappointed that those who should be inter- 
ested in all matters affecting our merchant marine, and espe- 
cially those opposed to the measure, did not appear and give 
the committee the benefit of their views and afford the com- 
mittee an opportunity to weigh their objections to the measure. 
If any, interests opposed to the bill had indicated a desire to be 
heard, the hearings would have been extended over a reason- 
able period of time to give them an opportunity to do so. 

Suffice it to say, none came, and in due course the bill was 
reported to the House of Representatives, where it is now pend- 
ing on the Union Calendar. 

On December 8, at the beginning of the present session, the 
President, in his address or message to Congress, referring to 
this, among other important legislation, said: 

But I think you will agree with me that this does not complete the 
toll of our duty. How are we to carry our pos to the empty markets 
of which I have spoken if we have not the ships? How are we to 
build up a great trade 1f we have not the certain and constant means 
of transportation upon which all profitable and useful commerce de- 
ends? And how are we to get the ships if we wait for the trade to 
evelop without them? ‘To correct the many mistakes by which we 
have discouraged and all but destroyed the merchant marine of the 
country, to retrace the Ae m by which we have, it seems almost de- 
liberately, withdrawn our flag from the seas, except where, here and 
there, a ship of war is bidden carry it or some wandering yacht dis- 
en 8 it, would take a long time and involve many detailed. items of 
egialation, and the trade which we ought immediately to handle would 
disappear to find other channels while we debated thé items. 

The case is not unlike that which confronted us when our own 
continent was to be opened up to settlement and industry and we 
needed long lines of railway, extended means of transportation pre- 

ared beforehand, if development is not to intolerably and wait 
nterminably. We lavishly subsidized the building of transcontinental 
railroads. e look back upon that with regret now, because the sub- 
sidies led to many scandals of which we are ashamed; but we know 
that the railroads had to be built, and if we had it to do over again 
we should, of course, build them, but in another way. Therefore, I 
propose another way of providing the means of transportation which 
must precede, not tardily follow, the development of our trade with our 
neighbor States of South America. It may seem a reversal of the 
natural order of things, but it is true that the routes of trade must 
actually be opened—by many ships and regular sailings and moderate 
charges—before streams of merchandise will flow freely and profitably 
through them. 

Hence, the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last session, but 
as yet not passed by either House. In my judgment such legislation is 
imperatively needed and can not wisely be postponed, The Government 
must open tlese gates of trade and open them wide; open them before 
it is altogether 8 to open them or e reasonable to ask 
rivate capital to open them at a venture. It is not a question of the 
Government monopolizing the field. It should take action to make it 
certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be promptly cre. 
vided, even where at first the carriage is not posue: and, then 
when the carriage has become sufficiently profitable to attract and 
engage private capital, and engage it in abundance, the Government 
ought to withdraw. I voy earnestly hope that Congress will be of 
thls opinion, and that both Houses will adopt this exceedingly important 
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On December 9 the bill S, 6856 was introduced in the Senate 
by the senior Senator from Missouri, Senator STONE, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and was reported back to 
the Senate with amendments on December 16, where it is now 

nding. 

Pe This course was taken to meet the wish of the President that 
this legislation might receive early consideration in the Senate, 
and while the general supply bills were being considered in the 
House. 

In explaining the provisions of the bill I shall address myself 
to the amended Senate bill S. 6856. I assume chat the bill 
in its amended form has the approval of the President. 

The bill provides that the United States, acting through a 
shipping board, may subscribe to the capital stock of any cor- 
poration or corporations now or hereafter organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State or of the District of 
Columbia, the object of such corporation to be the purchase or 
construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of mer- 
chant vessels in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific 
ports of the United States and the ports of Central and South 
America and elsewhere to meet the demands of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, or to charter vessels for such 
purposes and to make charters or leases of any vessel or vessels 
owned by such corporation to any other corporation, firm, or any 
individual to be used for such purposes, subject to the approval 
of the shipping board. 

The initial stock of the corporation shall not be over or in 
excess of $10,000,000, the shares to be of the par value of $100. 
The capital stock of the corporation may be increased from time 
to time by the shipping board, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, as the interests of the corporation may require. 

The United States shall subscribe for 51 per cent of the orig- 
inal stock and each increase. The remainder may be subscribed 
for by the public, or by the United States if not subscribed for 
by the publie. 

The United States, through the shipping board, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is authorized to purchase or construct 
vessels; to transfer them to such corporation; and to pay for 
same the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue and 
sell what are known as Panama Canal bonds. 

The bill further provides that upon the transfer to such cor- 
poration of the vessels purchased or constructed as herein pro- 
vided such corporation shall issue to the United States in pay- 
ment therefor its gold bonds, bearing interest at not less than 
4 per cent per annum, such bonds to constitute a first lien upon 
the vessels transferred and upon all other property of such cor- 
poration. 'The bonds received by the United States in payment 
for such vessels shall not be less at their par value than the 
amount expended by the United States in the purchase or con- 
struction of the vessels. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion and with the approval of the President, may sell such 
bonds to reimburse the Treasury. 

Such corporation shall make provision for sinking fund and 
for depreciation charges, under rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the shipping board. 

The vessels purchased or constructed under the act shall be 
entitled to reglstry under the laws of the United States and 
shall be subject to our navigation laws, but may engage only 
in trade with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaiian Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, subject to the direction of the 
President, are to constitute the shipping board. They are 
vested with power to vote the stock of the United States in such 
corporation and to do all other things necessary to protect the 
United States and to carry out the purposes of the act, and 
with the approval of Congress the shipping board may at any 
time sell the stock of the United States in such corporation. 

The President is given power to charter, lease, or transfer 
such naval auxiliaries and vessels belonging to the War Depart- 
ment suitable for commercial uses and not required for naval 
or military purposes in times of peace and vessels now owned 
nnd operated by the Panama Railroad Co. to the corporation to 
be created by the act, the vessels purchased or constructed by 
the United States to be of a type, so far as our foreign trade 
may permit, suitable for naval auxiliaries. The President is 
authorized, upon written notice to the corporation or corpora- 
tions using vessels under the provisions of the act, to take them 
over for use as naval auxiliaries or for other purposes and at 
n reasonable price for rental. 

Detailed statements of all receipts and expenditures under 
the act are required, and the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 

While the bill provides that the vessels purchased or con- 
structed by the shipping board shall be operated through the 
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corporation therein provided for, the Government retains con- 
trol through stock ownership and the powers to be exercised 
by the shipping board. 'This will insure that the vessels may be 
employed in such foreign trades as will develop and extend our 
foreign commerce and at reasonable rates therefor. 

If the vessels are chartered to any other corporation, firm, 
or individual, the terms and conditions of such charter parties 
shall be approved by the shipping board, which will insure fair 
treatment to the shippers. I have no doubt these powers will 
be exercised by the shipping board with wise discretion, with 
a view to the extension of our foreign commerce by private 
enterprise whenever and wherever possible, but at all times 
keeping in mind the general welfare and that no unreasonable 
limitations will be placed on private enterprise. On the other 
hand, all things reasonable will be done to encourage and aid 
private enterprise to engage in and to develop our foreign com- 
merce, The concern of the Government will be to see that 
ample facilities are afforded at reasonable rates. If capital is 
timid or can not be had, or if for any reason private enterprise 
fails, the Government will undertake to develop the trade 
routes and to perform the service in the Interest of all the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We occupy an anomalous position as a nation. Although our 
foreign commerce amounts to more than four and a quarter 
billions of dollars annually we are dependent upon the ships 
of other nations to carry 92 per cent of our commerce; and at 
this time, with five of the great maritime nations at war, we 
are practically limited to the shipping of Great Britain. It is 
manifestly to the interest of Great Britain to cripple and, if 
possible, destroy the commerce of the nations with which she 
is at war. 

Our rights as a neutral nation to trade with the belligerents 
is fully recognized by international law and our duties clearly 
defined. I would not relinquish any of our rights as a neutral 
nation or fail to perform every duty imposed upon us as such. 

Either belligerent has a right to demand impartiality from 
neutrals, whereas, on the other hand, neutrals have a right to 
demand such behavior from either belligerent as is in accord- 
ance with their attitude of neutrality. Neutrals have a right 
to demand that in their intercourse and, in especial, their com- 
merce with the enemy shall not be suppressed; whereas, on the 
other hand, either belligerent has the right to punish the sub- 
jects of a neutral for breach of brockade, carriage of contraband, 
and the like, and accordingly to visit, search, and capture neu- 
tral merchantmen. This latter right should be exercised by a 
beligerent, however, in a reasonable way, and should not be 
used to hamper or destroy commerce of a neutral and to pro- 
mote her own commerce, 

Great Britain and France have agreed with our Government 
that cotton shall not be regarded as contraband, and we are now 
free to ship cotton to any of the belligerents. The lack of ships 
and exorbitant freight rates are the obstacles in our way, and 
it is proposed to remove these obstacles by the proposed legis- 
lation. But the proposed legislation is of far-reaching impor- 
tance to our commerce in time of peace as well as in time of 
war. 

It is well known that the great merchant fleets of England 
have been the growth of centuries. The strongest lines have 
been built up by the great exporting and importing houses in 
England, who have used the merchant ships to extend their 
trade to every quarter of the globe, and their profits have been 
made not only from the transportation of their commodities, 
but from the barter and sale of them as well. 

The time was when the merchants of Boston owned ships 
and loaded them with their wares and sent them into all the 
ports of the world, and those ships came back laden with the 
commodities of other nations. If this bill is enacted, will the 
great commercial interests of Boston be slow to share in its 
benefit? 

We have a greater opportunity now than ever before to de- 
velop our trade with South and Central America. It is pos- 
sible now to get cargoes for South America, but ships outside 
the conference lines must usually return in ballast. 

Why is this so? Read the report of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine on shipping combinations and you will find 
that an effective weapon used by the conference lires to shut 
out all competition is a system of deferred rebates. 

Will not the inducement be very great for the exporters and 
importers of Boston to organize a company with ample capital, 
charter Government ships, establish regular and frequent sery- 
ice to South America and other nations, and in this way promote 
the welfare of New England and add to the wealth and prestige 
of this great port? . 

The same may be done by all of the other great ports on the 
Atlantie, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and in that event the Govern- 
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ment will not have any occasion to operate ships to develop our 
foreign trade in that direction. 

But many objections are urged against Government owner- 
ship and operation of ships, some trivial and others worthy of 
serious consideration. It will be possible for me to notice only 
a few of them in this address. 

It is an interesting. circumstance and worthy of note that 
every bill pending before my committee intended to build up 
our merchant marine provides for Government ownership in 
some form. Some of them would have that control exercised 
through the Navy and would provide for the construction of 
naval auxiliaries of a type suitable for commercial purposes 
in time of peace, while others give emphasis to the importance 
of building merchant vessels, but of a type as far as the com- 
mercial requirements of our foreign trade may permit suitable 
for naval auxiliaries. As I have already pointed out, the bill 
vests in the President and the shipping board the power to 
utilize the naval auxiliaries, the vessels belonging to the War 
Department and the yessels owned and operated by the Panama 
Railroad under the conditions named to carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

It is urged that under Government ownership it would be 
impossible to operate merchant ships except at a loss. Possi- 
bly, but the statement to carry weight with thinking people 
should have substantial proof offered in support of it. ‘The 
objection may not have any more merit than the statement that 
there are plenty of ships available but no cargoes. 

It is also urged, and with more plausibility, that the cost of 
operating ships under the American flag is so great that they 
can not compete with foreign ships. 

Mr. Phillip Manson, of New York, a man with large expe- 
rience in the shipping business, in a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Journal of Commerce, in answering this objection, 
has this to say: 

TERM MARO DE Don Dit NIA D ts 

ELI 0 
eu ships on the — basis as fo ships. Nevertheless, it 


Ghee cost: more 6s 0 rate American shi and as a consequence 
can shipowners in the foreign trade quite naturally operate thet al — — 


under a fore: 
T Lo that they can-not operate profitably under the 


They do 
American Bag, but because they can operate more profitably under a 


fore fl 

The s in the aneng business are so large that frequently 
the en 89 ship is earned in two years. You have only 
to — — the annual statements of earnings of the regular lines 
for further co tion. 

As the Government will be content with only a fair return on its 
investment, it will not be influenced, as are private owners, by a desire 
for the greater profits under a foreign flag. 


terests that would have us expend — n sums in 
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Poe c PARE to spend millions of dollars in subsidies to 
favored shipping concerns it would be "A ne in the same quarters 
as pm d of the consideration of statesm 

But whether we would build up onr mercant marine by discrimi- 
nating duties or by Government ownership experience tenchas us that 
obstacles will be thrown in our way—that we will tread on the toes of 
somebody. 

It is hardly necessary for me to discuss the desirability of 
having an American merchant marine. There should not be 
any difference of opinion on that point. The fact that we pay 
a sum variously estimated to be from  $200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 annually to vessels under foreign flags to trans- 
port our commerce should be a sufficient reason. It is a very 
important item in the adjustment of our trade balance with 
other nations. 

The Government has no supervision or control over passen- 

ger or freight rates on ocean-borne commerce. The lines charge 
all the traffle will bear without reference to the cost of the 
service, The investigation recently made by the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine into steamship conferences and agree- 
ments in the domestic and foreign trade disclosed that in the 
three years prior to 1918 ocean freight rates increased from 
50 to 200 per cent, and that the increased cost of the service 
bore slight relation to the increase of the rates. The profits of 
the regular lines in most of the trade areas were exceedingly 
large. 
If this bill becomes the law, it will serve at least a twofold 
purpose in the trades in which Government-controlled vessels 
are employed. 

First, Lines of vessels may be projected to Central and South 
America and elsewhere, as needed to improve our mail facilities 
and meet the demands of our foreign commerce. 

Second. It will not be necessary for the Government to fur- 
nish vessels to carry all of the traffic, but the Government 


will have the power to keep the rates for mail, passenger, and 
freight service within reasonable limits, 

It is right here the shoe begins to pinch. 

The establishment of the Government line from New York to 
Panama had the effect of cutting the rates to less than half 
what they formerly were, and yet no one, so for as I know, has 
ever complained that the lower is not a reasonable rate. It 
Saved the Government many millions in the construction of the 
canal; at the same time the Government vessels carried but a 
small part of the material for the work. 

Some express the fear that it will creaté a Government mo- 
nopoly of the shipping business. If the prophesies of some are 
fulfilled that monopoly will be short lived. But it is not in- 
tended to create a Government monopoly; nor in my view is it 
desirable to do so, if privately owned vessels will perform the 
Service and give us facilities to expand our foreign commerce 
equal at least to ihe facilities enjoyed by foreign nations to 
competitive markets. 

By whatever means we may rehabilitate our merchant marine 
in the foreign trade, whether by subsidies, by discriminating, 
or by Government owned or controlled ships, we should not be 
content to carry less than one-half of our foreign commerce in 
vessels under the American flag. 

This legislation is intended to promote American commerce, 
to aid our industries and shipping interests in opening up new 
and profitable trade, and the Government will be only too glad to 
cooperate with privately owned lines or vessels to that end. 
If private capital is ready to take over this business and per- 
form the service, they can charter Government ships at reason- 
able rates. 

It has been gravely urged as an objection to this bill that 
the shipping board to be created by this act would blindly pur- 
chase or have constructed a job lot of vessels without reference 
to their type or suitableness for the trades to be served. 

I assume that it will be the concern of the proposed shipping 
board to investigate with utmost care the type of vessel needed 
by the Government or by private corporations, firms, or indi- 
viduals, and if vessels can not be purchased, to cause them to be 
built. More than 550,000 tons of German and Austrian shipping is 
interned in American ports, and fear is expressed that should 
the Government buy any of these ships it might violate our 
duties as a neutral and involve us in serious trouble with some 
of the other belligerents. 

A sufficient answer should be that we have never had a Presi- 
üent more careful to observe our international obligations than 
the present occupant of the White House, Woodrow Wilson. 

But it is asserted that we are vesting too much power in the 
President. Those who make the assertion seem to forget that 
the Congress vested in the President of the United States the 
power to build the Panama Canal and to make the laws govern- 
ing the Canal Zone, and that the Congress has vested in the 
President the power to build the Alaska railroad. 

18 THERE A SHIP FAMINE? 


In the New York Herald of Wednesday, December 2, 1914, 
Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, is quoted as saying: 
pee there 1s no lack x ipm r as there are more 

n cargoes to all parts of We are now £ ships 
port to another in Ballast t — we can not get cargoes 
them. We need more trade, not more transportation. 

Mr. Farrell’s statement has been given wide publicity by the 
opponents of the administration shipping bill now under dis- 
cussion. If time would permit, I could overwhelm you with 
testimony that the statement of Mr. Farrell has no foundation 
in fact. 

In the New York Journal of Commerce of December 3, 1914, 
a paper unfriendly to the proposed legislation, the following 
report of the shipping and chartering market is made: 

LIGHT OFFERING OF TONNAGE, RATES CONTINUE TO SOAR, WITH OWNERS 
DEMANDING ADDITIONAL ADVANCES, 


There is an urgent demand for steamers for December and January 
loading in seve of the trans-Atlantic trades, particularly for rU 
and cotton; but the scarcity of available boats and the almost pro- 
hibitive terms demanded by owners serve to grently restrict trades. 
Tonnage is also wanted in other of the trans-Atlantic trades, as well as 
n — West onian Pout American, n x gage — * od 

were reported for grain cargoes MEA ous European ports a e 
highest rates recorded during the recent rise. 


The New York Journal of Commerce of December 4 states: 
FOREIGNERS STILL BUYING OUR WHEAT—FREIGHT ROOM SCARCE—RATES 


RBACH NEW RECORD. 
8 85 do t attendin — grain exports. continue 
thout abatement. * Actu as 


apparent! 
shi ud of seed from A At tlantic and ont por. have ‘om fup 
ovember 30 already averaged 1, ing 


a factor that is undoub 
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is asserted, would be larger than they are now if there were any cer- 
tainty as to shipments. As it is, many buyers are taking chances, and 
rates are now the highest on record. It was said yesterday that 21 
cents had been paid for berth room to Genoa, while as h as 7s. 
had been paid for car; boats, with the prediction that 10s. would 
be paid before long. cember boats are almost unobtainable, while 
January offers are very scarce. Practically anything that will float 
is being taken, and even boats so small that they can carry only 40,000 
bushels have been chartered, whereas an ordinary cargo boat takes 
from 150,000 to 200,000 bushels. 

The demand for American grain comes from all countries, and Italy 
is particularly urgent. Her agents are neater d to take the grain at 
the prevailing market price without question the transportation can 
only be arranged. 


In the Journal of Commerce of December 5, 1914, the follow- 


ing report is made: 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


Rates on full cargo steamers for December and January advanced 
further, and the prospects are that even higher rates will prevail 
within the next few days, as boats of all sizes in near-by positions are 
exceedingly scarce, and the owners are holding for rates that a few 
weeks ago would have appeared absurd. For a good-sized, prompt boat 
20s. was paid for a trip on time charter from Norfolk to the west 
coast of Italy, and a boat for December-January delivery was pe 
7s. 44d. on grain from the Atlantic range to the west coast of Italy. 
There is an urgent demand for boats for grain, cotton, and general 
cargo to Europe, and tonnage is also wanted in a number of other 
trades, but the cargo will not stand present rates in many cases. 
Shippers of cargo such as coal, timber, etc., are seeking to cover a 
M of their orders with sailing vessels; but up to the present but 
ce has been accomplished, owing to the scarcity of vessels of sultable 
class. 


In the Journal of Commerce of December 7, 1914, appears the 
following: 


FIVE MILLION TONS OFF SHIP MARKET—LOSS IN SUPPLY OF VESSELS 
SENDS UP FREIGHT RATES. 


A total of 5,000,000 tons in mercantile ships have been lost for a 
time to the world’s commercial activities, bringing an era of biga 
charter and berth rates as one of the direct and important results 
ith. spins. pe ce th top fi ld f. int d 20 

8 ngs 9 pence the top figure pald for grain tonnage an 
shillings per gross ton per month for a p neral cargo boat, rates for 
full cargo steamers continue their upward advance, with little indica- 
tion that the crest of the ascending movement been reached. 
Throughout the past two weeks factors in the chartering market have 
been watching ra increase, and in view of the extraordinary tendency 
in this direction have not been inclined to commit themselves as to 
future prospects. The dominant factors in the present chartering situ- 
ation are as follows: 

1. The complete tie-up of the German and Austrian mercantile ma- 
rines, with their many ramifications In the seven seas, is an important 
factor in the movement of the world’s commerce. 

2. The continued withdrawal of British steamers from commercial 
service for use by the Admiralty. This has been variously estimated, 
but authorities re that at least 500 vessels formerly employed in 
commercial services are now unavailable. 

3. The improvement in the foreign exchange situation, enabling the 
financing of cargoes, creating a speculative 3 in "pora of food 
products, shippers being assured of quick and profitable returns. 

4. The increasing demand for grain from Europe, it being estimated 
DAC 3 purchases in this country were amounting to 1,000,000 

shels a day. 

5. The comparatively low levels at which war-risk insurance is ob- 
tainable, removing one of the important obstacles that hampered com- 
merce at the outbreak of hostilities, 

6. The reduced services by the 
forcing American manufacturers who have taken contracts for supply- 
ing war materials to charter vessels in order to make deliveries, 

. The high space rates char; by the regular lines, berth charges 
being from 100 to 250 per cent higher than before the war. 

8. Owners of vessels available for charter are deman 
tion on a time basis in order to avoid losses in the event Dong held 
up by the British authorities for examination and the 8 fd of 
delay at the discharging ports in Europe, where the best dock facilities 
have been commandeered by the warring Governments. 


In the same article, under the heading “ Predict 10 shillings 
for grain,” it is stated that— 


Chartering factors who were interviewed on Saturday declared that 
10 shilll for grain tonnage was a probability before the end of the 
year, while rates for other commodities would also continue to advance. 

The New York Times, a journal unfriendly to this bill, in its 
issue of Sunday, January 3, 1915, has this to say: 

AVAILABLE SHIPS NOT TO BE HAD—BUT SHIPPING MEN SAY THAT GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP SHOULD NOT BE ATTEMPTED. 

The favorable report made in the Senate the past week on the bill 
for the purchase and operation by the Government of a fleet of vessels 
to handle American export business owing to conditions brought about 
T the European war has had the effect of focusing the attention of 
shipping men, exporters, and vessel charterers on the measure. While 
there appears to be a great reget qe of M ege among merchants in 
these lines as to the measure of relief to E by the Gov- 
ernment entering the field as an ocean carrier, it is almost unanimously 
agreed that something must be done to remedy conditions if the export 
business of the country is not to come almost to a standstill. 


In the Journal of Commerce of December 22, under the head- 
line “ Steamer market strong," the following statement is made: 
The continued shortage of tonnage hampers chartering greatly, as 
5 foy prompt boats are considerably in excess of the available 

p . 

Other quotations might be made from the same or other jour- 
nals to disprove the accuracy of the statement made by Mr. 
Farrell. In fact, the above statements and the further facts I 
shall submit for your consideration show conclusively that there 
are absolutely no foundations for the statements of Mr. Farrell. 


lar lines operating to Europe, 


compensa- 
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The Charleston Evening Post of December 30, 1914, contains 
the following item from Savannah, Ga., of that date: 


OCEAN FLEIGHTS DEPRESS COTTON—EXCESSIVE CHARGES FOR TRANSPORT 

i KEEP PRICES DOWN AT HOME, 

wing to scarcity of neutral ships and the risks which must be taken 

in 8 3 the trans-Atlantic rates on freight room from 
Savannah are now showing at new record high levels. 

The quotations per bale on cotton yesterday compared to normal 
times, according to a representative exporter here, were: 

To Bremen, present rate $18.75, against $1.75 a bale. 

To Gothenburg, present rate, $11.25, against HS 

To Rotterdam, present rate $12.50, against $8.75 

To Havre, present rate $5.50, against $2. 

To Genoa, present rate 5.50, against 2.75. 

To Live Wand Manchester, present rate $4.35, against $1.75. 

To Barcelona, present rate $5 against $3.25. 

The average price of a bale of cotton now is $35. 


Cotton factors here pointed out that the effect of the enor- 
mous increase in freight rates was largely responsible for the 
low prices the staple now is bringing in domestic markets, 
It would be impossible, they said, to pay more than $35 a bale 
here, meet the high freight charges, and sell the cotton at even 
a modest profit in European markets. 


The Washington Evening Star of December 31, 1914, contains 
the following: 


OCEAN RATES ON COTTON INCREASED BY THE WAR. 


Increases in ocean freight rates for cotton from Galveston to Euro- 
pean 8 since the outbreak of the war range from 55 cents to $2.85 
r 100 pounds. Before the outbreak of hostilities rates to Liverpool, 
avre, and Bremen were approximately 45 cents per 100 pounds; to 
MUR. An con eor yaad ue Gothenburg and other Scandi- 
ý es for - 
vanced proportionately, 1 other commodities have ad 
esent quotations to ese ports are: Liverpool, 1 r hundred 
unds ; Havre, $1.20 to $1.25; Bremen, $3 rs $3.25 ; Gothenburg, 
2.50; Barcelona and Genoa, $1.25. For many years the highest ocean 
rate for cotton to any European port was 60 to 65 cents per hundred 
pounds, and as low as 30 to 35 cents were recorded. 
Scarcity of neutral tonnage is given as the reason for the high rates 
revailing to Bremen. Those to Liverpool, Havre Barcelona, and 
the ability of the shippers to secure 


noa are much lower, due to 
3 E 1 T 

recent ruling o e British Admiralty requiring a ship flying the 
British flag touching at any port of the United K gloat. ti gine 48 
hours’ notice of intended sailing adds another diffculty. 

Under this ruling when a vessel is offered for charter ship agents 
must accept the offers promptly and then wait at least 48 hours before 
they can secure the vessel. Because of this delay, they say, cargo 
space can not be as promptly offered shippers as heretofore. 


On December 24 the secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association inclosed to me a resolution adopted at the 
regular meeting of the manufacturers of yellow-pine Jumber, 
held in New Orleans on December 9, 1914, stating, in substance— 


that the lumber manufacturers and exporters are unable to make shi 

ments because of the shortage of vessels on the high seas, and that 
the absence of ocean transportation is creating a congestion of lumber 
at the docks and export mills, as well at at interior sawmills, com- 
pelling such mills to close down and there throwing out of em- 
ployment thousands of men who would othe be wage earners, and 
calling upon Congress to adopt such measures as may necessary to 
provi or an increase in facilities for ocean transportation, to the 
freely moved to 


end that the products of the United States may be 
the markets of the world. 

In the report of the Committee on Commerce to the Senate, ac- 
companying the ship-purchase bill, a vast fund of valuable in- 
formation on the question of the shortage of ocean tonnage and 
th» enormous increase in freight^rates is given. 

After discussing the many obstacles in the way of rehabili- 
tating our merchant marine and referring to present conditions, 


the report states: 


There is at present a lack of vessels, even of those flying foreign fla, 
and a far greater lack of vessels under our own flag. This has result 
in a grievous advance of ne rates to almost all portions of the 
globe. The least advance which hag, come to the knowledge of your 
committee is 10 per cent on Asian . —— but on certain goods, such 
as steel and iron, rates have advanced more than this, To South Africa 
the ndvance has been 20 B cent; to South America, 25 per cent; and 
to European UN from 50 to 1,000 per cent, de nding upon the mer- 
chandise carried and the ports of destination. e present rate upon 
cotton from Galveston to Bremen is ten times that which prevailed a 
yar or more ago; this in spite of the fact that cotton is not contra- 
nd and that the belligerent Governments permit its free passage. As 
this report is written, shipowners, chiefly foreigners, are reaping a rich 
harvest of profits at the cost of American producers, whose prices are 
necessarily diminished in proportion to the excessive tax put upon their 
wares for the benefit of the owners of ocean transportation lines. When 
it costs $15 a bale 3 to transport cotton across the ocean it is 
evident that this charge a heayy handicap upon our entire cotton- 
— interest at a time when we have the largest crop in our his- 


While Germany is willing to pay from 19 to 21 cents per pound 
for our cotton, the producers of cotton in the South are only re- 
ceiving from 63 to 7 cents per pound for their product. The dif- 
ference is absorbed by the transportation companies, chiefly 
English. 

Need I ask a great body of intelligent business men like your- 
selves what this means to the prosperity of our country? Great 
Britain and France have finally agreed that cotton shall not be 
regarded as contraband of war if transported to the ports of the 
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belligerents in Europe in neutral ships—American ships. It is 
stated in the press that Germany is anxious to purchase from 
two to three million bales of our surplus cotton at 19 cents to 21 
cents per pound. What would it mean to the agricultural and 
commercial interests of the South if the cotton crop of the 
South could be sold at from 10 to 12 cents per pound? What 
would it mean to the manufacturers, jobbers, and bankers of 
the North if the South were able to realize on her cotton crop 
and discharge her debts to the manufacturers and jobbers of the 
North? What a great help it would be to us in increasing our 
trade balance with Europe if we had the vessels to move this 
crop at reasonable rates to the markets of Europe, particularly 
to Bremen, and how much better would it be under existing 
conditions if these ships were Government controlled, which 
would insure a reasonable transportation charge instead of the 
current rate of $15 per bale for cotton? 

The report of the Committee on Commerce further states 
that since July 1, 1918, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange cer- 
tifies that the rates on cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool 
have advanced from 28 cents on July 1, 1914, to 85 cents on 
December 11, 1914—or more than 200 per cent since July 1, 1914. 

In a memorandum from the Treasury Department to the 
Committee on Commerce concerning the rise in freight rates 
from New York to Liverpool the following rates are shown: 


Grain from December 12, 1918, to December 12, 1914, from 2d. to 8d, 
Cotton per hundred pounds . — December 12, 1913, 30 cents, to 
December 12, 1914, 75 cents. 
Flour per hundred pounds from December 12, 1913, 14 cents, to 
December 12, 1914, 26 cents. 
General cargo, per ton, from December 12, 1913, 17s. 6d., to December 
14, 


12, 1914, 30s. 
“provisions per ton from December 12, 1913, 20s., to December 12, 
1914, 

The memorandum referred to quotes the following from the 
New York Journal of Commerce of December 12, 1914: 

The full cargo steamer market continues exceedingly strong, influ- 
enced by a steady demand for tonnage and a ve mited supply of 
game available before the middle of January. The bulk of the and 
continues to come from the shippers of , cotton, coal, and pue 
cargo to European ports, principally to the Mediterranean, an rates 
have advanced steadily, until at the present they are at their highest, 
with every indication of further advances being recorded within the 
next few days. 


The memorandum further states: 
This senreity of ships has resulted in the tremendously increased 


freight rates, ns shown by the above table. — — the rates cur- 
rent on December 12, 1918—when world conditions were no —— 
with rates at the present time December 12, 1914— when availabl 
tonnage has been greatly diminished 1 15 the effects of the w. we 
find tbe following very marked increases in the trans-Atlantic t 
rates for the staple articles of export: Freight on pro per 
cent; on general cargo, cent; on flour, per cent; on cotton, 


10 
150 per cent; on grain, 800 per cent. 

And yet wise men, captains of industry, assert “at present 
there is no lack of shipping facilities, as there are more ships 
than cargoes to all parts of the world." 

While this may be a temporary condition, and it may be 
argued that our — policy should not be framed to meet 
the extraordinary conditions prevailing, growing out of the 
war in Europe, yet the public mind has been brought to 
realize our utter helplessness as a Nation in times like this 
when dependent upon foreign countries for transportation fa- 
cilities and the necessity of having a merchant marine of our 
own. I am not one of those who are willing to continue the 
poliey of laissez faire. 'The disease is chronic and calls for a 
heroic remedy. I can well understand and discover a motive 
for the opposition to this bill that comes from the shipbuilding 
industry and from the great interests that control the domestic 
shipping and foreign lines, but it seems to me that those who 
oppose the bill on the ground that the Government should not 
engage in the transportation business are not aware of the 
great activities already assumed by the Government and the 
vast sums of money expended, the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote the financial welfare of the American people. 

As was said the other day by Mr. BULKLEY, Member of Con- 
gress from Ohio, in discussing rural-credit legislation and 
advocating Government aid and answering the objection made 
by a distinguished gentleman whose name is now mentioned 
as a possible candidate for the Presidency in 1916: 


If he means that our Federal Government has no function but to 
ather taxes and to keep order; if he means it is not proper for the 
ederal Government, through its departments, to enter into such 

business as may best promote the Vrae egi and moral and material 
interests of the people, and that without regard to whether such busi- 
ness may be primarily of some incidental benefit to an individual or a 
class, then he is not abresst of the spirit of the times. 

For years the Government has spent many millions annually, for 
which it has no hope of being reimbursed, in the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, and it has not hesitated to continue this expendi- 
ture for the general welfare because of the fact that it involves certain 
direct benefits to communities, to shipping interests, and to owners of 
docks and wharves, We have constructed great irrigation works to 


be sold to settlers at actual cost, and we allow them many years to 


make payments, yet we do not charge them interest on the investment. 
We have given away countless acres of the public domain to home- 
MN for the purpose of developing our country, or agri- 


ture, and the incr of numbers of home owners. et we do 
not hear tha: direct beneficiaries of these vast from the Gov- 
ernment have lost their virility by having had the door of opportunity 
opened to them by a cent Government. 

The Government maintains diplomatic and commercial representa- 
tives in fore lands, and no one questions the propriety of the 
necessity of service, though its direct primary benefits can go 
only to travelers, importers, 2 and those who have investments 
abroad, vast ority of the American people being benefited only 
indirectly. Public opinion has approved the building of the Panama 
Canal, though some of our citizens will receive from it more direct 
benefits than others. Public opinion approves the building of the 
Alaska railway, though in the development of that great country cer- 
tain private owners will secure a greater benefit than the rest of us, 

And referring to the bill under discussion, Mr. BULKLEY adds: 


And now we are pro; 
chase and constraction oF 8 on an pi pee pes Her e 
benefit the whole country, but more directly those communi- 
ties which are situated on the those ts who have 
re eee and the seamen who may be employed in operating 
Although the Government has assumed the function of deep- 
ening our rivers and harbors and has built the Panama Canal, 
at an expenditure of nearly $400,000,000, in the interest of our 
national defense and to promote our world commerce, and is 
building a railroad in Alaska to develop its vast wealth, and 
although the Government is reclaiming the arid lands of the 
West and proposes to reclaim the swamp lands of the South, 
and has spent millions for the extermination of the boll weevil 
in Mississippi and other cotton-growing States, and for the 
eradication of the cattle tick in Texas, and for the reforesta- 
tion of large areas of waste land in the Appalachian Range of 
mountains—all great and worthy projects—wiseacres say it 
will not do for the Government to enter upon the operation of 
ships in the foreign trade; that to do so is going outside of 
legitimate Government functions. We can deepen our harbors 
for the great ships of other nations; we can dig the Panama 
Canal to give the shipping of other nations ready access to our 
markets and to the markets of the Occident and Orient, but it 
is out of the question—it is unthinkable to these wise men—that 
the Government should engage in the shipping business to pro- 
mote the welfare of our own Nation on the high seas. These 
gentlemen seem to overlook the fact that the Government is 
already and has been for years past engaged in operating a line 
of ships to the Panama Canal Zone. These ships are operated 
under the charter of the Panama Railroad Co., of which the 
Government became the owner of the stock when it acquired 
the property of the French company. The Government is not 
only operating the ship line, but it is operating the Panama 
Railroad, and has been doing so since we began the construction 
of the Panama Canal. 

It seems to be taken for granted by those who object to this 
bill that it would be impossible for the Government through the 
corporation named in the bill to render economical and efficient 
service in the ownership and operation of ships in our foreign 
trade. The United States Steel Corporation and the Standard 
Oil Co., through their agents, can operate ships to advantage in 
extending the foreign markets for their commodities, but it is 
unthinkable that the Government should use like instrumentali- 
ties to do so in the interests of all our people. It is not alto- 
gether the fear that the Government would not by the proposed 
instrumentality be an efficient agent in restoring our foreign 
commerce under the American flag; but the real basis of the 
opposition to this bill from many quarters lies in the fact that 
the Government would be a potent instrument in regulating 
ocean freight rates in the interest of the vast agricultural and 
manufacturing and commercial interests of this country and 
take away from the shipping combines the power they have 
exercised for many years past to charge all that traffie will 
bear, and thus hinder the healthy expansion of our trade. 

Mr. Drake, vice president of the Panama Railroad Co., in a 
letter to me of date September 7, 1914, states: 

I acknowledge recelpt of 2 letter of the 16th instant and take 
pleasure in submitting the fo pos d replies to mu aig inquiries : 

First. The ave rate on freight between New York and the Canal 
time the Government took over the operation of our line 
was $8 per ton. This was gradually reduced to the present rate of 
$3.50 por ton for rough goods and $4.50 per ton for genera! cargo. 

Second. The reductions made by our line 3 affected the rates 
of the other lines, all of which were of foreign registry, that operated 
between New York and the Isthmus, because shippers would not pay 
higher rates for their service than for ours, 

hird. Our iine has not been operated at a loss. 

So much for the Government-owned line of merchant vessels 
in operation between New York and Panama, which is an object 
lesson worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

OPPOSITION TO THE BILL—WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? 


Let me give you a chapter from the recent investigation of 
the so-called Shipping Trust. 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING INTERESTS. 

As I have said, this bill has the approval of the administra- 
tion—in fact, is an administration measure—and it is believed 
will bring the much-needed relief to the commercial interests 
of the country. 

There has developed, however, considerable opposition from 
certain quarters. The cry of paternalism has been raised, the 
criticisms of Government ownership have been advanced, and 
several of the large news and financial papers of the eastern 
cities appear daily with editorials denouncing the administra- 
tion's policy. These papers, being the recipients of large in- 
comes from advertising contracts with the steamship companies, 
are naturally opposed to a plan inimical to interests of their 
customers, This fact may affect their vision. The greatest 
opposing power, however, to the policy of the Government is 
the steamship companies themselves. 

An investigation of the shipping question and the interests 
that are involved reveals some very interesting facts. In the 
report of the proceedings of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries in the investigation of shipping combinations 
the methods of the shipping interests are fully set forth. It is 
Shown that a regular system of agreements and pools prevails, 
against which the independent shipper has no chance to live. 

The committee, in its recommendations, states: 


The committee believes that the disadvantages and abuses connected 
nd conferences as now conducted are in- 


serving to American exporters and importers the advantages enumer- 
ated, and of preventing the abuses complained of. 

In the investigation by the committee it developed that cer- 
tain ships were regularly used solely for the purpose of killing 
competition. 'To quote the exact words of the report: 


certa lines. An assengers 
5 te the hing steamer, but which could not be carried by 
the same, would be transferred to other conference line steamers at 
the reduced rates. The expenses and loss from the lower rates, result- 
Ing to any line whose vessels had been selected, were distributed over 
the members of the conference. It was thus a case of all the lines, 
united in conference, opposing every sailing of a single opposition Line. 
By distributing the loss over the several members of the conference, 
each constituent line would suffer proportionately much less than the 
one line which was the entire group, and which would iney- 
itably soon exhaust its resources in the conflict with the combined 
power of the large lines with their superior speed and better third- 
class accommodations.” 

The report shows that the same methods are still in vogue, 
not only in passenger but in freight traffic as well. 

The shipping interests look with concern upon the entrance 
of the Government into the field, therefore they oppose the Goy- 
ernment’s policy of purchasing ships. It is believed that it is 
not so much Government competition that is feared, for it is 
generally acknowledged that there is sufficient business, but 
they fear that the entrance of Government-owned ships will 
mean Government regulation of rates and seriously interfere 
with the existing control of the conference lines over the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE SHIPPING INTERESTS, 

The question arises as to who composes the American ship- 
ping interests. An examination of the personnel of those inter- 
ested in the various steamship lines reveals the system of 
interlocking directorates and a community of interest probably 
unparalleled in the history of modern financiering. By consult- 
ing Moody's Manual of Railways and Corporations and the vol- 
ume entitled the Directory of Directors, one can readily appre- 
ciate that the administration, in its desire to benefit the people, 
has “stepped on the toes” of the most powerful financial inter- 
ests of the country. 

The same interests are associated both in the foreign and 
coastwise shipping. The most prominent shipping corporations 
controlled by American interests are owned by the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, a New Jersey corporation. This com- 
pany owns the capital stock of the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Co. (Ltd.), known as the White Star Line, which flies the 
British flag; the International Navigation Co., which owns the 
American Line (American flag) and the Red Star Line (Bel- 
gian flag); and the Dominion Line. The parent corporation 
also owns the controlling interest in the Leyland Line. The 
Atlantic Transport controls the National Steamship Co. (Ltd.). 
The number of steamers owned by these corporations on 


July 1, 1918, including those under construction, was 187, with 
& gross tonnage of 1,280,410 tons, exclusive of tugs, lighters, and 
so forth. A large majority of their ships are under foreign 
flags. Moody’s Manual states that the majority of the stock of 
the International Mercantile Marine is deposited under a vot- 
ing-trust agreement, The voting trustees are J. P. Morgan and 
Charles Steele, both members of the Morgan firm, J. Bruce 
Ismay, P. A. B. Widener, and Lord Pirrie; transfer agents are 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; and the register of certificates, Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York. Among the directors are J. P. Mor- 
gan, Charles Steele, George W. Perkins, and E. J. Berwind. 

The fleets of the United States Steel Corporation, Standard 
Oil Co., and the United Fruit Co. have been registered under 
the American flag. While the Standard Oil Co. and United Fruit 
Co. have considerable fleets of ocean-going vessels, the United 
States Steel Corporation has only a limited number of ocean- 
going ships, this fleet being composed principally of Lake 
steamers. An examination of the personnel of the directors 
of these companies shows that J. P. Morgan, George W. Per- 
kins, and Elbert H. Gary are on the executive committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and thnt Mr. William Rocke- 
feller, largely interested in Standard Oil, serves on the board 
of directors of the National City Bank with Mr. J. P. Morgan 
and Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip and others, who it will be later 
shown are largely interested in coastwise shipping. The 
United Fruit Co. is largely composed of Boston interests, though 
it is said the Standard Oil Co. interests are large investors. 

Investigation of the coastwise shipping interests develops a 
situation equally interesting. Nine-tenths of the Atlantic const 
shipping is owned by the railroads and two corporations, The 
report of the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries says: 

The steamers of the railroad-con lines, those 
of the Eastern Steamship . the A ante, Gulf West 
Indies Steamship Lines, number 199, or 84.7 per cent of the above- men- 
tioned total for the 28 lines, and represent 216,055 gross tons, or 93.9 
cent of the total gross to Not only do the railroads and 
two shipping consolidations dominate more than nine-tenths of 

on our entite Atlantic End Quit cons are rsd 69 Worte chan uns 
mship Tink: re n one 

The railroad-controlled lines referred to in the report of the 
committee are the Southern Pacifie, or Morgan Line, the Old 
Dominion Steamship Co. and the Ocean Steamship Co., or 
Savannah Line. These, with the Eastern Steamship Co. and 
the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, generally 
known as “AGWI,” constitute practically the entire coastwise 
shipping for the Atlantic seaboard. It is a remarkable fact that 
the interests allied in the ownership and control of all these 
coast lines are also associated in the foreign American shipping. 
Taking the companies in the order above named, we find that 
in the Southern Pacific Mr. Henry W. De Forrest, a prominent 
director, serves on the board of the National Bank of Com- 
merce with Mr. Henry P. Davidson, with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
with Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip and Mr. William Rockefeller, of 
the National Clty Bank. Mr. L. F. Lores, another director, is on 
the board of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad and part owner 
of the Old Dominion Line. Mr. Ogden Mills, another director, 
is associated with the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., and he, with 
Mr. Cornelius Bliss, another director, are on the board of the 
United States Trust Co., on which board the same interests are 
found dominant. 

The Old Dominion Steamship Co. is controlled by the At- 
lantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air Line, Southern, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western Railroads. The same interests appear 
here. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank, ap- 
pears on the boards of two of the railroads. Mr. Charles Steel, 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Mr. Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the board of directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Mr. Victor Morrowitz, a prominent member of 
the board of the National Bank of Commerce, and others of the 
same interests are found,on the boards of these railroads. The 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. was, until recently, 
owned by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
which, from recent investigations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Justice, was disclosed to 
have been controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co. The Government 
required the railroad to sell the Merchants & Miners interests. 
The new owners, however, belong to the same aggregation. The 
chairman of the board of directors of the Merchants & Miners 
is on the board of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, of which 
J. P. Morgan & Co. are the fiscal agents, and others have similar 
affiliations. The Ocean Steamship Co. (the Savannah Line) is 
owned by the Central of Georgia Railroad. On its board are 
found gentlemen who are interested in New York banking 
houses with the Morgan and Rockefellers. 
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The Eastern Steamship Co. is a holding company which con- 
trols and operates 11 different steamship lines of the New 
England coast and controls practically the entire trade of that 


region. According to Moody's Manual, on June 30, 1913, the 
New England Navigation Co. owns two and a half million 
dollars in the stock of this company. Mr. J. P. Morgan is a 
director of the New England Navigation Co. The Eastern 
Steamship Co., it is understood, is financed and largely con- 
trolled by Hayden, Stone & Co., of Boston and New York. 
G. L. Stone and J. W. Hayden, of that firm, are on its board of 
directors. The same firm are understood to control the Atlantic, 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, of which company G. L. 
Stone is vice president and H. R. Mallory, a member of the 
board of directors of the Eastern Steamship Co., is president, 
This company owns the majority of the stock in the Clyde Line, 
the New York & Cuba Line, Mallory Line, and the entire stock 
of the New York & Porto Rico Line and the Texas City Steam- 
ship Co, Mr. Edward J. Berwind, one of the directors of the 
Atlantie, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines, the holding 
company for the various subsidiary lines, is also a director of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. and on the board of directors of the 
National Bank of Commerce with Vanderlip and others. Mr. 
Berwind is also the head of a big coal company in New York 
City, whose business is that of furnishing coal to the various 
lines, one of which is said to be the Hamburg-American. His 
brother, Mr. John E. Berwind, is also an official of the Porto 
Rico Line, and is president of the Maritime Register, the lead- 
ing shipping paper of the country. 

To sum up the entire situation, an investigation will prove 
that over 90 per cent of the regular line coastwise and practi- 
cally the entire foreign American shipping is allied through 
interlocking directorates with the National City Bank, United 
States Trust Co., National Bank of Commerce, Guaranty Trust 
Co., all of which have for their fountain head the Rockefeller- 
Morgan-Perkins interests. 

It is against this aggregation that the administration, repre- 
senting the American people, finds itself. The shipping interests 
realize that the entrance of the Government into the field will 
break the chain by which they have the independents shut out. 
Government-owned vessels are what they most fear, for it 
means a breakwater, a protection for the independent who 
now dares, at his peril, to invest a dollar in shipping against 
the powerful organization, but who would be willing to invest 
if fair play were allowed. It is said the same interests own or 
are interested in several of the big eastern newspapers. The 
vision of these papers is colored and others are affected by 
revenues of steamship advertising. Therefore you find a stal- 
wart opposition by the eastern newspapers to the Government 

li 


policy. 

The act of August 18, 1914, admitting foreign-built ships to 
American registry for the foreign trade is good, but of what 
benefit is it when the small investor meets the death throttle 
of underbidding competition, such as a congressional investiga- 
tion proves is in vogue? The Government-ownership bill is 
spoken of as an “emergency measure.” It should not be so 
called. European Governments have in the past laid the founda- 
tion for their merchant marine by Government protection. The 
bill for the Government ownership of vessels which will bring 
relief to the American people should be properly called the 
Magna Charta of American shipping, proclaiming freedom from 
the feudal barons of maritime commerce. 

The present administration has to its credit much construc- 
tive legislation of vital importance and benefit to the American 
people. It has set about the task of making a start in the 
rehabilitation of our merchant marine in the over-seas trade. 

Criticism of any plan proposed may be expected. For de- 
cades we have been halting between many opinions and have 
failed to agree on any plan. A concrete proposition is now 
pending before the Congress. For the most part the people and 
the independent shipping interests approve the plan. 

The administration is fully aware of the powerful interest 
opposed to it. While heed will be given to just criticism, the 
commercial interests and prosperity of 100,000,000 of American 
citizens are in the balance and should outweigh the selfish in- 
terests of the few. 

'The President and the Committee on Commerce in the Senate 
and the Committee on the Merchant Marine in the House have 
presented this measure to the Congress and to the country as 
a rational measure to meet a great emergency, and I hope that 
after due consideration it may have the approval of this great 
commercial organization. 

I am sure we all cherish the hope that some day in the near 
future we may have an American merchant marine that will 
meet the demands of our expanding commerce and reflect 
credit upon our Nation. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, . 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the resolution before this House 
raises the one primary question of the necessity of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution to enable the right of suffrage 
to be granted to women. 

The Federal Constitution does not prevent or in any way for- 
bid woman suffrage in any State in the Union. No amendment 
of the Federal Constitution is required to allow the people in 
every State in the Union to grant the full right of suffrage to 
woman. Without any amendment to the Federal Constitution 
the people of many States of the Union have already granted 
the full right of suffrage to woman. Without any amendment 
to the Federal Constitution the people of every State in the 
Union may grant the full right of suffrage to woman. Without 
any amendment to the Federal Constitution the people of every 
State in the Union may grant the right of suffrage to woman 
as fully, effectually, and completely as if all the States had 
acted together or as if this amendment had been made and the 
action was by the General Government. 

The Federal Constitution did not prescribe any of the qualifi- 
cations for suffrage. The Federal Constitution did not pre- 
seribe the qualifications for suffrage to be exercised by men. 
The Federal Constitution did not limit the right of suffrage to 
men. The question of suffrage was debated in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and on full consideration it was decided by 
the delegates from every State in the Union which was to form 
the Central Government that suffrage was a question for the 
people of the different States and not one to be exercised by 
the Central Government. 

We are asked to assume jurisdiction here to grant to women 
what their home people have full power and authority to grant 
to them. We are asked to assume jurisdiction here and to 
submit to the legislatures of the different States for decision a 
question which the people of their home State have a right to 
have submitted to thém for their own decision. We are asked 
to assume jurisdiction here and to usurp the power of their 
home people and take it away from them and transfer it not 
alone to their own legislatures but to the legislatures of the 
different States. 

The two greatest protections which the founders of our 
Government provided for the preservation of our free institu- 
tions were the separation of jurisdictions and the division of 
powers to safeguard against concentration in the hands of a 
few and the direct vote of the people to safeguard the will of 
the many. 

Our dual form of government was framed with a view to 
prevent such concentration and to preserve such exercise 
of power. In this separation of jurisdiction the Central 
Government was given power over all questions as between 
the different States and as between citizens of different 
States, and as between the States acting as a whole under 
the Central Government and foreign nations, and all ques- 
tions which the people of the different States could not act 
upon separately for themselves. And the people of the dif- 
ferent States reserved to themselves the exercise of power 
and jurisdiction over all other matters. This was the principle 
upon which the different States and the Central Government 
were to exercise power and jurisdiction in unison and as a 
harmonious whole. And in still further pursuance of this prin- 
ciple the power of the General Government and the authority 
of the several State governments were divided into the legisla- 
tive, the judicial, and executive departments acting separately 
and independent of each other. 

This amendment would not of itself destroy our dual form of 
government and the division of powers, and it might never 
seriously jeopardize these great safeguards. It would only 
establish a precedent for those who come after us to justify 
the Central Government assuming jurisdiction to take other 
matters from the direct vote of the people. A precedent of pro- 
cedure to give effect to a good principle may be used with equal 
force to justify the same procedure to give effect to a bad prin- 
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ciple. It would only pave the way; it would only make a breach 
and an opening through which in time the Central Government 
might absorb the powers reserved to the people in the different 
States and concentrate the same in the hands of the few. 

If this qualification can be prescribed by the Central Gov- 
ernment, other qualifications for suffrage can be fixed by the 
same power and authority, and the Central Government could 
likewise go into all the matters of civil and religious life—the 
education of the people, the control and direction of charitable 
and benevolent institutions, the law of all business operations, 
and the agencies of commerce, industry, and trade; and to in- 
clude all that the Central Government could thus acquire juris- 
diction and control of would include all the civil relations of 
man, 

The amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people is urged as a precedent in support of the proposed 
amendment. But this amendment not only involyed a question 
peculiarly and wholly pertaining to the General Government 
and providing for the election of one branch of the National 
Legislature, but was one to recover back to the people the right 
of the direct vote, and one which the people of the different 
States could not act upon separately and determine independ- 
ently for themselves. And likewise the amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution to empower the General Government to im- 
pose an income tax is urged as a precedent in support of this 
amendment to enable the General Government to assume juris- 
diction to grant what the people of every State in the Union 
already have the full power to give. 'The collection of an in- 
come tax is purely a Federal question, and the amendment was 
to enable the General Government to provide revenues for the 
support of the General Government, and from the very nature 
of which the same could not be considered and determined upon 
by the people of the different States separately for themselves. 

It is likewise insisted that the Federal Constitution was 
amended to grant suffrage to the colored man, and that cer- 
tainly the same jurisdiction can be invoked to grant the right 
of suffrage to women. But it must be understood that the action 
by the National Government to enfranchise the colored men was 
tnken under extraordinary circumstances and by reason. of 
the existence of extraordinary conditions and was more in the 
nature of a revolution than a civil proceeding. It was not only 
taken as a war measure, but by reason of slavery and involun- 
tary servitude the colored race was prejudiced before the 
electorate of the States where they were to become citizens and 
from whom they would be compelled to obtain the right of 
suffrage. By reason of such prejudice existing, consideration 
from the electorate of those States was at once foreclosed and 
precluded against them. 

But no such odium or prejudice exists against women in any 
State in the Union, and certainly no such prejudice as to call 
for extraordinary proceedings and the withdrawal of the sub- 
mission from the direct vote for determination indirectly by 
legislatures, But if such an odium or prejudice ever existed, 
it can not be said to exist to-day to such an extent as to invoke 
the extraordinary proceedings of the Central Government assum- 
ing jurisdiction to grant that which every State in the Union 
has the full power to grant by the direct vote of the people. 
The yoters of many States of the Union have not only already 
granted to women the full right of suffrage, but so general and 
rapld is the policy of equal suffrage being approved by the 
people that even before this amendment could be ratified by the 
legislatures of the different States in the regular course of pro- 
ceedings for amending the constitution many other States, by 
the direct vote of the people, would have already granted to 
women the full right of suffrage. No such prejudice against 
women exists. It Is a difference of opinion and conviction among 
women as well as men as to the wisdom of the proposed ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage to woman with the additional 
responsibilities, obligations, and the burdens of government to be 
assumed by its exercise. 

The fundamental principle of a pure democracy is the direct 
vote of the people, both in the enactment of legislation and in 
the election of legislative and administrative officials. While 
the pure democracy is the safest government under which to 
preserve the rights, liberties, and the welfare of the people, it 
is not conveniently and practically workable in a government 
with jurisdiction over a large population and a wide area of 
territory. 'The practical democracy with such jurisdiction is 
where the people by their direct vote, exercised under the safe- 
guards of the ballot, enact the primary and fundamental laws 
fixing the rules and limitations to which all legislation must 
conform, and by such direct vote electing the legislative body 
to make laws in conformity therewith and choosing public 
officials for the administration of such laws. This is the legis- 


lative system we have in force in the United States to-day. It 
embodies all the safeguards of a pure democracy and all the 
merits and advantages for legislation in detail of representative 
government; and as long as this system of government is pre- 
served the rights, the liberties, and the welfare of the people 
will be secure and safe from infringement. 

Many persons asking Congress to submit amendments to the 
Federal Constitution do so acting under the belief that the 
submission of the same will be to the people throughout the 
different States for their decision by direct vote. 'They do not 
understand that amendments to the Federal Constitution are 
submitted to the legislatures of the different States, and that, 
where the question involved is one which can be acted upon by 
the people under the State governments, has the effect to take 
the submission away from the people for their decision by direct 
vote and transfer it to the legislatures of the different States 
for determination indirectly. À 

The necessity and vital importance for observing judicial, 
legislative, and executive procedure is not always fully appre- 
ciated by many earnest and sincere men. They are honest ang 
believe that the end to be reached justifies the means employed, 
Many honest and sincere men, for the punishment of certain 
crimes, believe in taking the law into their own hands for exe- 
cution. They do not realize the importance or appreciate the 
necessity of always and uniformly observing the constitutional 
rights guaranteed to the accused—the right to have counsel, 
the right to have compulsory process for the production of wit- 
nesses in his own behalf, the right to face the accusing wit- 
nesses, and the right of impartial trial by jury. They believe 
the accused is guilty of the crime and mistake the purpose 
of all who are holding out for a constitutional trial as seeking 
to justify the crime or to aid the accused to escape punishment. 
They do not know that they are endangering their own lives 
and liberty. They do not know they are jeopardizing their 
own safety and welfare, establishing a precedent, paving the 
way and breaking down the constitutional safeguards thrown 
around them for their own protection. And so it is with many, 
earnest and sincere men in support of a principle or policy, 
which they conscientiously believe to be vital to the enjoyment 
of human right and the welfare of society. In overlooking 
procedure and in seeking to promote their cause, without re- 
gard to precedent established, they would endanger the stability, 
of free institutions and jeopardize the safeguards for the 
preservation of constitutional government. 

But I resent the charge of boldness against women in ask- 
ing for the right of suffrage. There is nothing immodest or 
unbecoming a woman in manifesting an interest in public 
affairs and a desire to participate in the administration of 
government. It is her right to make such claim, and in the 
exercise of which she is entitled to every respect and considera- 
tion accorded to women who, likewise acting upon conscientious 
convictions, oppose woman suffrage. This charge has been 
disproven by the experience in every State where the people 
have already granted the right of suffrage to women. And like- 
wise I resent the charge against the intelligence of women, their 
ability to exercise the right of suffrage and participate in self- 
government. Their intelligence everywhere measures up with 
men. In schools and colleges women as often lead their classes 
and graduate with equal honors. In every line of intellectual 
activity where women have applied their minds they have 
achieved equal success and attainments. And there is no de- 
fense against the principle of equal suffrage. "There is no 
defense against the principle of political equality. "There is 
no defense against the right of those who must obey the laws 
to have a voice in making them. There is no defense against 
the right of those who pay taxes to have a voice in their assess- 
ment and expenditure. 

But even these high considerations would not justify the 


Central Government assuming jurisdiction where the people in 


every State of the Union have the power under the direct vote, 
with all the safeguards thrown around the ballot, to grant the 
full right of suffrage as effectively and completely as if the 
General Government had assumed such jurisdiction and acted, 


unless the public will is shown thwarted and defeated or been 


found impossible of expression by reason of influences operating 
locally. 

With the right, the power, the means at hand, and every 
facility and instrumentality provided for the people in every. 
State of the Union to consider and determine for themselves 
by direct vote under all the safeguards thrown around the 
ballot every qualification for suffrage, and to grant the full 
right of suffrage to women, and to consider and determine upon 


any other like measure, as effectively and completely as the. 


Central Government could act if the Federal Constitution was 
amended for that purpose, no necessity is shown for such 
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amendment. No necessity is shown for an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution to secure the full and proper consideration 
of woman suffrage or the speedy advancement or the immediate 
consummation of such object or of any cause or any meri- 
torious principle or policy. 

No necessity is shown for establishing a precedent nor for 
paving the way, nor for making a breach in our system of free 
institutions by, over, or through which to dethrone or supplant 
the direct vote of the people in the enactment of primary and 
fundamental law, nor for the invasion of our dual form of 
government, the separation of jurisdiction, and the division 
of powers created by our forefathers to safeguard against 
n and the concentration of authority in the hands of 

e few. 


A Home. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word about 
the institution which we call the home. By this I mean an 
established place of abode for the family. 

It was my good fortune to be born and raised in such a domi- 
cile. It was a home on the farm. It was a house situated upon 
a small piece of ground through which brooks ran. Upon a 
part of the land trees grew. My father and mother dwelt there 
in peace and happiness. 

In the springtime it was my pleasure to wander among tender 
wild flowers, to listen to the song birds, and to inhale the per- 
fume of crab-apple blossoms. Through the early autumn days 
I listened to the rustle of the ripening corn and gazed into the 
fleecy clouds floating in the ocean blue overhead. The snows 
of winter only meant rosy cheeks, sleds, Santa Claus, and hap- 
piness for all the children of the neighborhood. 

It was there and amid those surroundings that the spark of 
ambition was kindled in my breast. It was the same ambition 
that I cherish still. It was an ambition to some day have a 
home of my own and to help all others to share the same bless- 
ing. 

My motives have been misconstrued and I have been called 
low, mean, base, and vile. In the past four years I have learned 
more of the ways of the world than I ever knew before. In 
that time I have become a seasoned and hardened soldier, and 
from this day forward my blows struck in the cause of justice 
will be better aimed. 

History reveals a continual struggle of the poor to acquire 
homes, My happy experience as a child came about only be- 
cause my birth happened to occur during the pioneer period of 
the West. It was n time when land was cheap and when the 
first homes were being carved out of the virgin forests. It was 
a day which preceded the mortgage. The profits of those same 
lands are now going to the money kings, and much of the land 
of that vicinity is now occupied by tenants. 

In years gone by the sturdy poor pushed forward and went 
to new lands, when the money kings had acquired title to those 
that their labor had improved. Where is the American who 
knows the dramatic circumstances under which his ancestors 
took leave of the other side? Nearly every such case would 
show a pathetic struggle for a home that would bring tears to 
the eyes of anyone who might know the story. Perchance it 
was a sunny day at London, Liverpool, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Dublin, Havre, Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Glasgow, or 
one of the ports of southern Europe. A weaver, a flsherman, a 
day laborer, or a peasant and his wife of advancing years had 
come to the dock. 'They were there to bid a fond farewell which 
would be the last on this e-rth to a young married son or 
daughter, who was going to sail away for America. They were 
to look for the last time on this earth upon their own flesh and 
blood. But they were willing to make the sacrifice. Their 
child was going where 1t would have what had been denied to 
its parents—a home. 

When I went to Oregon in 1905 I soon learned of its great 
possibilities for homes. My heart went out in sympathy to the 
poor who were struggling to obtain homes there. It was a 
State of large area and sparse population, except for the city 


of Portland and a few of the older-settled valleys in the western 
part of the State. I found that 16,000,000 acres—one-fourth of 
the State's area—had been placed in permanent forest reserves. 
I found that poor settlers on homesteads outside the forest 
reserves were being harassed by Federal agents, and that their 
claims were being canceled upon every possible pretext. I 
found that the same Government agents who were so severe 
on the poor homesteaders were letting a great railroad com- 
pany get away with 2,300,000 acres of the best lands in western 
Oregon, contrary to the plain letter of the statute, which pro- 
vided that every acre of these lands should be sold by the 
railroad company * to actual settlers only, in quantities not 
greater than 160 acres to any one settler and for prices not 
exceeding $2.50 per acre." 

Here was my chance to do something. I took case after case 
for homesteaders, agreeing to make no charge unless they won 
and secured their patents. In 1907 I was consulted by John L. 
Snyder, of Columbia County, who had made settlement on a 
quarter section of the railroad land grant. This was a chance 
to file a test suit to see whether or not that law meant what it 
said, and accordingly, on September 16, 1907, in the Federal 
court at Portland, I filed a suit for Mr. Snyder to compel the 
company to give him a deed. Later the Government intervened 
in the suit I had started. 'That was nearly eight years ago and 
the case has just reached the highest court in Washington. I 
expect to win the case in the Supreme Court and to compel the 
sale of the 2,300,000 acres to actual settlers. If the court de- 
cides in my favor, receivers will be appointed and all persons 
desiring to acquire a home on these lands will be given an 
equal opportunity to do so. Doubtless all the lands except 
the few claims now covered by actual settlers would be dis- 
posed of by the receivers through a drawing system. "The land 
would make 15,000 homes of 160 acres each, or 60,000 homes of 
40 acres each. Less than 100 settlers are now on the land. I 
shall recommend that the lands be disposed of in tracts of 40 
acres to each settler, and through a drawing system. 

In the midst of this land-grant litigation I was elected to 
Congress, and partly because of my promise that I would use 
the powers of the office to see that the case was not permitted 
to die in the courts. I kept my werd, and my first speech in 
this House—July 15, 1911—was delivered for the purpose of 
calling the attention of Congress and the Attorney General to 
the snail-like progress of the case and to the importance of 
pushing it to a final decision. Since that speech was delivered 
the answer of the railroad was filedein the court of first instance 
and the case has gone forward with reasonable speed. 

A few days after I delivered that first speech a former 
Member of this House, whose name I will give to anyone desiring 
it, called at my office in company with a man whom he intro- 
duced as James Y. Iddings, of San Francisco. He said he and 
Mr. Iddings, with others not named by him, were engaged in 
building a new line of railroad in Oregon from Coos Bay to 
Grants Pass, to be called the Coos Bay & Eastern Electric Co. 
He called with Mr. Iddings three times in less than 10 days. 
They first asked me to introduce a bill to give their proposed 
company a right of way over the public lands and also over the 
railroad lands. I told them such a law was unnecessary, as 
a general statute already gave such a right over the public 
lands and that over private lands a condemnation suit was 
necessary. They said they would desire my services in several 
matters, I told them that I could be of no further service to 
them or their company. Later I saw this former Member on the 
floor of the House many times. No Coos Bay & Eastern Elec- 
tric Co. was ever organized so far as I know. A few days 
after I declined to have anything to do with the scheme a 
newspaper campaign was started against me that has not 
stopped yet. I state these facts for what they are worth. I 
believe I was tried out to see if I would take money that I 
knew I was not earning by accepting employment for the 
Coos Bay & Eastern Electric Co. And I belleve that it was 
because it was found I could not be reached that the poison 
was turned loose through the newspapers, 

I shall return to Oregon shortly to continue my fight for the 
majesty of the law and for the rights of those whom the Con- 
gress of the last generation said should have homes upon this 
railroad land grant. I shall continue my fight for common hon- 
esty in public affairs. 

My fortunes to-day are at their lowest ebb. Were I to be 
taken ill the day I arrive home, I should have no place to go 
but to the Multnomah County farm. But I am not discouraged. 
I believe in a Divine Providence. I believe that things will pres- 
ently grow brighter. I believe I shall return here in triumph 
and live to witness complete victory in the battle for justice in 
which I have enlisted. 
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And when I have finished this life I hope that I will have 
made it easier for all to acquire homes in Oregon. But if I fail, 
my conscience will not upbraid me because I did not try when 
I had the power placed in my hands, and it will be with peace 
and contentment that I shall fill one of the graves waiting for 
the present generation in Oregon. There we shall lie side by 
sidé—whether friends or enemies in life—gone to a common 
hereafter. May each Oregonian of my day, whether friend or 
foe, pauper or millionaire, have a final resting place such as 
that described by the late Senator Latham in his eulogy in the 
Senate upon Edward Dickinson Baker: 


The restless waves of a great ocean will moan for ages to come beside 
his grave, and his honored ashes will rest in peace in the shadow of that 
lone mountain, the natural monument for the loved and lost of our new 
empire. 


The Ineome Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
inequalities, misfits, and demonstrations of misinformation and 
lack of wisdom in the present tariff law perhaps the misshapen, 
abortive, and sickly child, born of ignorance and egotism, called 
“the income-tax section,” is the most troublesome, annoying, 
and complicated, and “past all understanding.” The “authors 
and finishers” of this monstrosity did not know what it meant, 
and none since then have arisen wise enough to tell us. 

I print herewith some clippings taken from the Washington 
Herald in reference to this matter: 

[From the Washington Herald, Jan. 1, 1915.] 
YAGARIES OF THE INCOME-TAX LAW. 


When all the vagaries of the income-tax law have been located and 
classified Congress should proceed to the task of amending that loosely 
ürawn measure. A number of its provisions are not susceptible of 
logical interpretation; some of them are amurar eyen though unjust 
and harmful. For instance, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
no choice but to interpret the law as putting a premium on divorce or 
the living apart of husband and e. 

The law actually imposes a penalty upon married persons living to- 
gether. Under a ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue an 
unmarried person or a married person not living with husband or wife 
shall be allowed an exemption of $3,000. When husband and wife live 
together they shall be allowed jointly a total exemption of only $4,000 
on their aggregate income. Surely this could not have been the inten- 
tion of the framers of the law, and yet no other interpretation seems 

sible. 
Ponger effect of the law, which it is unreasonable to believe was 
contemplated, is to tax offerings to the church, though in this respect 
the law might perhaps be arded as susceptible of a more liberal 
construction. It has been decided, however, that Easter offerings and 
fees received by clergymen for funerals, masses, marriages, baptisms, 
etc. are taxable incomes. Christmas gifts, however, are not so re- 

rded. It would seem that if it is possible to exempt Christmas gifts 
t should not be obligatory to tax the other free-will offerings. Clearly 
such gifts to the church and its representatives should not be the ob- 
jects of taxation. To regard as commercial revenue offerings freely 
made by the people as a part of their religious duty is not — — without 
justification but repugnant to the higher ideals. Such offerings in 
reality are not fees, not payment for services, and should not be con- 
sidered as taxable revenues. Services rendered by the clergy at funerals, 
marriages, and baptisms are not purchasable; they are free to the 
poor and lowly; but where gifts are made to the church for its sup- 
port they should be safe from the hand of the tax collector. 

If the collector of internal revenue is compelled to place such inter- 

retations upon the law in the cases mentioned, it is obvious that the 

w should be amended without delay. 


[From the Washington Herald, Friday, Jan. 1, 1915.] 

Says TARIFF AND INCOME Tax OPPRESS THE WOMEN—PREMIUM PLACED 
ON Divorce AND PENALTY ON Home LIFE, Says LETTER TO SUFFRA- 
GISTS, 

A protest by a woman against the income-tax section of the Under- 
wood tariff law. on the ground that it discriminates against women. 
was forwarded some time ago to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president o. 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association, accompanied by 
the following letter: 

“Dear MADAM: I am inclosing a criticism, sound in law and sound 
in fact, of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, which discriminates out- 
rageously against the voteless American woman. Please have it read 
before your association and have such action taken to remedy the dis- 
crimination complained of as your honorable body may deem fit and 
proper. Unsurmountable obstacles affecting my position prevent m 
openly joining your movement, but I am with you in spirit to the en 

“From what I learn from conversations, legislators favorable and 
women citizens unfavorable to votes for women, I conclude a modifled 
vote for them could be more easily obtained. hat modification is, 
votes for tax-paying women. Indiscriminate or unqualified votes for 
women ap ear to be the stumblingblock. 

" cerely, S. G. E." 


The article, which is an interesting analysis of the effect of the law 
on the women of the country, is entitled “ Discrimination a st 
women without votes by the tariff act of October 3, 1913." It follows: 

That the tariff act of October 3, 1913, unjustly discriminates against 
women can not be denied. Will women supinely submit to such injus- 
a aoe discrimination? Should they submit? They should not and 
will no 

“American women having no vote, while abroad this summer, pur- 
chased aigrettes 4nd paid their honest money for them to foreign sho; 
keepers before the new tariff act became a law, but arriving afterwar 
in their alleged land of the free and home of the brave were, without 
previous notification, ruthlessly and forcibly despoiled of their property, 
the said aigrettes, by offensive customs ‘subs’ of the Unite tates. 
So much: for the effect or operation of the new tariff law on importa- 
tions by voteless American women.’ How were men with votes’ 
affected in their importations by this same tariff law? We shall see. 


WHAT THE MEN DID, 


“The United States Government, through the Treasury Department, 
the same which seized and confiscated the aigrettes from women without 
votes, willfully and knowingly permitted and assisted ‘men with votes’ 
to 4 ah dutiable goods during the operation of the high tariff act 
actually amounting to value of $106,000,000, deposit the same in bond’ 
in Government warehouses, retain them there ‘duty free,’ for several 
months, and subsequently remove them under the low rates of the 
tariff act of October 3, 1913, thus defrauding honest taxpayers and 
the United States Government through evasion of the payment of the 
lawful higher duty in force or legal at the date of importation. Is this 
equal or fair treatment of American citizens, or is it a discrimination 
against women without votes in favor of men with votes? 

“Tt is safe to mr no American woman citizen, without votes, escaped 
the vigilance of the United States Treasury customs ‘subs’ and re- 
tained her aigrette, but has the same Treasury Department been equall 
vigilant in preventing men with votes from violating the statutes an 
the treaty with Mexico by smuggling munitions of war across the 
border of that nation with which we are at peace, as evidenced by the 
disposition of our battleships in her harbors 

A PREMIUM ON DIVORCE. 


“Section 2 of this tariff act, the Income-tax law (see A and C, pp. 3 
and 5), provides a punitive measure for married persons, and, accord- 
ing to the financial status of single persons, is a protective or pro- 
hibitive tariff prsne matrimony, a financial premium on divorce and 
separation, or the disruption of the marrage vow, race suicide, and 
indecent 1 of married persons, by inflicting upon taxable married 

rsons who live together with thefr own husbands or wives an annual 
mpost or fine of $2,000. : 

Read the law yourself. It places the burden of its construction upon 
the taxable individual and provides a penalty for nstruction or 
violation of its terms. Consult your attorney, if you are in doubt, as 
to the accuracy of this statement. 

* Under section 2 (‘C,’ Pi 5) of the tariff law all taxable single pn 
sons and all married taxable persons living apart—that is, separated, 
divorced, or living alone, or pour with another person—are allowed 
an annual exemption of $3,000 each on their individual net incomes. 
For two such persons the total annual exemption amounts to $6,000. 
For two taxable married persons who are living together in accordance 
with moral, civil, and social laws, possibly hampered by a large family 
and other dependents, the total annual combined exemption for both is 
limited to $4,000, as against $6,000 annual exemption for two persons 
living otherwise. This is a fine, impost, or financial loss of $2,000 to 
each taxable family living together. 


PENALTY FOR DECENT LIVING. 


* Married taxable persons who are living apart, though they ma engage 
in the white-slave trade, keep houses of ill repute, sell liquor in viola- 
tion of law, etc., are allowed an annual exemption of $3,000 each, or 
$6,000 total, which would be reduced by law to $4,000 total for 
both should they abandon their dissolute living, reform, and live 
decently together in holy wedlock, 

* Consider seriously these horrible features and provisions of this law. 
Is it possible that the Congress which passed this law and the President 
who signed it did so knowingly or in ignorance of its provisions? 
Either horn of the dilemma is equally indefensible. This loosely and 
carelessly drawn law is the result of haste, without due consideration 
by Congress, a ‘party caucus law.’ Will the decent women and men 
of this country permit such a vicioug law te stand without amendment? 

* Bear in mind the fact that the women of this country have been 
struggling under high prices to provide their families with food and 
other necessities of life and at the same time paying a tax to the 
Government, as required T the bigh-tariff law in force until October 3 
last, when the new tariff law went into effect. Since then the cost of 
living necessities has not been reduced; but, on the contrary, increased. 


WOMEN DOUBLY TAXED. 


“ What has this Congress and the President done for the relief of the 
woman without a vote other than make empty promises and raise false 
hopes? I will tel] you. They have double taxed her. After collecting 
& tax from her under the high tariff law, the new tariff law imposes 
a second tax during or covering the same period during which she 
had been taxed, viz, from March 1 to October 3, 1913, thus further, 
through an unfair and unnecessary retroactive tax law, passed as a 
party caucus measure, without due and careful consideration, study, 
and analysis, increased her already too heavy financial burden, plus an 
additional tax, fine, or impost of $2,000, if she be a married woman, 
maintaining the family jd iving with her husband, as God and our laws 
intended she should. allure to pay this impost subjects her to a 
further fine or imprisonment by a Government of which she is not a 
part or in which she has no voice. The party caucuses, in their haste 
o pass this measure for political purposes, evidently overlooked the 
well-known fact that it costs more to marry and raise a family decently 
than it does to live singly. This law in its wisdom provides a remedy, 
however, which is, if married, break up your family, live apart, and 
thereby save $1,000 each per annum; if single, do not marry, and thus 
avoid a Government fine, impost, or loss of $2,000 per annum. 

“To the credit of women, in the States where they do vote, let it be 
remembered, no such atrocious law has ever been enacted by their votes, 
and never will be. Woman is to the home and children what the compass 
and anchor are to the ship. 

“The women without votes demand of the men with votes the imme- 
diate repeal of the unjust and unfair discrimination against women 
imposed by the tariff law of 1913. 


SS) Gone 


[From the Washington Herald, Wednesday, Jan. 13, 1915. 


THE OPEN FORUM— WOMAN WRITER COMPLAINS OF OPERATION OF INCOME- 
TAX LAW. 


EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON HERALD: Your morning contem rary, 
on the 8th instant, in an edito “Crisis in national finances, 
which it predicted all kinds of taxes, 

ueries: Will incomes below $3,000 be taxed to make the deficit? 


usual that publication is asleep when accuracy is most necessary. 
You pointed out in your editorial on the 5th instant, “ Vagaries of 
the income-tax law,” some eye apeners and thoughts for on, both 


for the United States G t and the penally taxed married woman. 
who dares to live with her husband. 

Will you please Jog up sleeping contempo: and inform it, that its 
fears for the future tion of incomes below $3,000 arrived long a 
in E is 5 in the organic law the income- tax law of Octo 
3, 1918, and has been rigidly enforced by the Treasury Department 
against married women who live with their husbands. 

See income law, page 5, section C, which says: “Provided, That only 
one deduction of $4, shall be made from the aggregate income of 
both husband and wife when living together.” The restricted deduc- 
tion does not apply unless husband and wife live together. 

As a specifie application of the law to me, please note: “ My husband, 
who is a cripple, most temperate in habits and speech, has a small busi- 
ness, and for the past 12 em has been paying on our small home, 


n MD xL keep = family — ny PE -—— 
romptly. "el repared an finan tem 
Ris business. from Mareh t to December 31, 1913, and was overjoyed to 


find that he had just escaped payment of income tax under the exemp- 
tion of $4,000 ving 


owed: married persons li together. His joy was 
not long lived. 


My father, an old invalid soldier, had saved some of his 
and just before he 
a rainy 


jon 


nk, 
cent on it. I tell you I felt like a rich bondholder when I would use 
this small interest money to buy some little extras for the children or 
put some of it in the church box on Sunday. 

“Our cousin, a young lawyer, whom we consulted without charge— 
he being in the family—told my husband he must add my interest to 
his statement, though it was only a very small amount, in order to 
comply with the law. This almost broke my heart, but we could not be 
dishonest and cheat the Government, though it would never be found 


out. 

“Adding my interest to my husband's Income increased the total above 
the limit, and I had to pay an income tax on my small amount of that 
‘year’s interest. I wonder how many other poor women are similarly 
situated and how a rich Government knowingly could take my money 
and deprive me and my children of its qe, when 1 cent to us is 
as big as $10 to some other persons. ow I will be treated this year 
I don't know, but being honest with the Government will not lose my 


soul, These are su hard times for good women. 

8 look, and ' would have prevented the French Revo- 
od "M. F. S" 

Government Ownership and Operation of Vessels Engaged in 


Foreign Trade. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. WILLIAM S. GREEN E, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Iw tHe: House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1915. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr, Speaker, I present a 
letter addressed to me by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and also the report of a specinl committee of said chamber of 
commerce upon the bills H. R. 18666 and S. 6856, providing for 
Government ownership and operation of vessels engaged in 
foreign trade. The conclusions of the special committee and 
their recommendations are also presented, showing their dis- 
npproval of Government ownership and operation of vessels in 
the foreign trade. 

Also an article published in the New York World of the date 
of January 10, 1915, as the result of an interview with me upon 
the request of the publishers of the New York World. 

The matter is as follows: 


Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, January 16, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: The board of directors of the Boston Chamber of Com- 


recommend 


co: 
ed th chamber oppose the bills now 
Houses of Congress R. 18666 and 


S. 6856), provi 

ment ownership and o tion of vessels engaged in fo: trade, for 
forth — a copy of which is sent you here- 

with also her to the pref- 

erable methods of — a vet dans endur marine. 

In arriving at its conclusions, committee not on 

sidered the pro 

JosHUA W. DER, 

of the House Committee on the Merchant , and ex-Congressman 

J. Sloat Fassett, who addressed the m chamber at a public 

dinner and gene the ts for and the 

measures, This was done in order that the should not take 

a until it had been fully informed upon the different phases of the 

question. 


After careful consideration of the arguments presented, the board of © 
directors are unanimous in their opinion that the present bills for 
Government ownership. and operation of merchant vessels would dis- 
courage org oantal and mal initiative, and deter the develop- 
ment of an shippt industry, so vital to the commercial 
progress of Boston, of New England, and of the whole United States. 

As a substitute for the plan pro by the Government, the chamber 
makes six specific su tions for creating an American merchant 
ANM which they believe. to be much preferable to Government owner- 


e sincerely hope that you will carefully consider the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions set forth in the chamber's report, and that you 
may see your way clear to oppose the bills. providing for Government 
ownership and operation of our merchant marine. 

Very truly, yours, 
E. J. BLISS, President. 
JAMES A. McKinBBEN, Secretary. 


[Report of committee on merchant marine relative to pending congres- 
sional bills providing for Government ownership and 0 ration of 
merchant vessels “in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific 
ports of the United States and the ports of Central and South America 
and elsewhere."] 

- January 9, 1915. 

To the executive committee and board of directors: 

There is some precedent in the practice of other nations for Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads; there is none whatever for Government 
ownership of a merchant marine. 

Such experience in this direction as exists is either am accident or a 
fragment. The United States bought a small steamship line from New 
York to Colon as a part of the assets of the old French Panama Canal 
Co. and has o ted that line as an incident to canal construction 
(statement of Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president Panama Rallroad Steam- 
ship Co.), at a nominal bookkeeping profit of about 2 per cent for 10 
years, with insuran depreciation, and interest disregarded—impera- 
tive of a regular steamship concern, which, if paid by the Gov- 
ernment line, would have involved a huge deficit and bankruptcy. The: 
Government of Western Australia has owned and operated a small 
coastwise steamship line for two years (report. of attorney general of 
Western Australia), with a loss of $114,000 the first year and of 
$96,000 the secon It is now believed that this enterprise will be 
sents ds th in G 

e net ce overnment ownership: which: the world 
affords—two lines, both of them financially. failures. Yet the ocean. 
steamship business as a whole; in private hands, is and has been reason- 
ably prosperous—as prosperous, on the average, as other industries, or 
it could. not have procured capital for its great and constant 

Twenty-five years ago the tonnage of all nations recorded by L 

was 22,151,000; 10 years ago it was 36,000,000; now it is 49,089, 0: 
There has been: almost no inerease in the overseas tonnage of the 

United States in this period, but the causes are well known. This is 

not the place for their discussion at length, and they can not be reme- 

died by a mere expedient of Government ownership. Steamers of a 

Government-owned would, if built in the Unit 


States, cost more 
tham competing foreign-built ships, or, if bought abroad, would cost no: 


less than such eompeting ships and. would cost considerably more to: 
. They would, of course, equally with privately owned American 
ships, be debarred from the subsidies of foreign Governments. A half a 


century of actual trial proves that under such conditions, and with only 
such exceptions as serve to prove the rule, American ships can be main- 
tained in over-seas commerce only at an annual loss that finally becomes 
prohibitive. 

MORE COSTLY THAN A REGULAR SUBSIDY. 


I 
the expense of a ernment-owned line would. certainly greater, for 
it has been established again and again that the Government can not. 
conduct any business so economically as priva ined fro 


te individuals trained from: 

youth in t it for profit or for livelihood. 
Experience has shown that it costs about 20 per cent more to build 
battleships in Government navy yards of the United States than in 
private yards under like systems of accounting, and it is a fair eqs 
tlon that there would be at least an al contrast in the cost of ship 
Therefore it is a reasonable expectation that if a subsidy 


t business and dependent on 


0) on, 


remainder. 

Without. entering on a consideration of the expediency or justice 
of a subsidy system, it is indisputable that this Government-ownership 

roject involves a 3 wasteful form of subsidy enditure, 
— as trained and responsible private shipowners would be able 
to provide a given service at a lower cost, or for the same amount to 
render a more efficient and comprehensive service. 

SHIPOWNING A SPECIALIZED BUSINESS. 


The proposed bills hold that the Government-owned merchant marine 
shall be managed by a shipping board composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of Commerce, not 
one of whom, probably, would have had the M lare experience in or 

edge of ocean shipping business, which is a profession by 
itself, E and diffüicult, requiring intense application and excep- 
B sente alta tl compete ite igi gad 

general a es, could compete in 
th men who had made it the one thought an effo of their 


ves. 
The Panama Canal Line is a conspicuous case in point. Its president 
is and has been Col. George W. builder of 


the canal. This Government line, tho favored in the transportation 
of officials and bay ae Pr supplies materials, has failed to earn 
a sum valent. its insurance, depreciation, and interest, which 


regularly met by all private steamship companies, 
DOES AN EMERGENCY EXIST? 
said that an emergency exists use of the great European 
es a 


been 
and that this emergenc: Gisregerd of all ents, and 
nds immediate 88 legislation. We y that there 
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is any such extreme emergency. Chart Is active; vessels long 
idle are being employed ; ht rates have advanced. But these higher 
rates are due in chief part to risks incident to the war, to higher in- 
surance rates, and to an inc cost of coal, supplies, and wages, 
stloned state that there 
neral for the reduced 
amount of trade that being transacted. In South American com- 
merce especially, on which stress is laid by the proposed bills, there are 
said to be more ships than cargoes. A widespread business depression 
due to the war and other causes, has suddenly reduced the purchasing 
wer of the South American Republics. (The United States & Br 
teamship Line, under the auspices of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, operates three American freight steamers from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos. Norton, Lilley & Co. operate three American 
freight steamers from New York to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and 
Rosario. W. R. Grace & Co. (Merchants Line) and the New York-South 
American Line both 5 American freight steamers from New York 
to Chile and Peru. he Red D Line operates four American mail, pas- 
senger, and freight steamers under ocean mall pay to Venezuela, he 
U ted Fruit Co. operates several American mail, passenger, and freight 
steamers from New York to the Isthmus of Panama and Colombia. The 
Panama Railroad Steamship Line operates several American mail, pas- 
senger, and freight steamships from New York to the Isthmus of 
Panama, connecting at Balboa for ports on the west coast of South 
America.) A new American freight steamship line has recently been 
established to Brazil, Other American steamships naturalized under 
the new free cr law are scheduled to sail at frequent intervals 
for Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and Peru, There is and long has been 
an American line to Venezuela, and there are two or three American 
lines, one the Government-owned service to the Isthmus of Panama, 
aside from the six American lines regularly plying through the canal 
in the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. The 
managers of the lines to the farther countries of South America state 
that because of the prevalent business dullness they are finding it diffi- 
cult to load their ships and maintain their sailings without the addi- 
tional handicap of having the Government of the United States as a 
competitor. 
AS TO THE LACK OF COTTON SHIPS. 

There Is some difficulty in securing a sufficient number of ships on 
the route from the southern cotton ports to Bremen, But it should be 
understood that because of mines and other conditions this is an extra- 
hazardous service. British and French ships, of course, are not avall- 
able for the carrying trade to Germany, and the German Government 
bas stipulated that cotton shall be brought to German poris only in 
ships oF American ster, which are also preferred for the export of 
German dyestuffs and chemicals. Twelve or more American steamers 
from the coastwise service have accepted charters in the Bremen cotton 
trade during the few weeks since that trade was opened. 

The information of the committee is that the real difficulty in the 
Bremen trade is not lack of ships, but lack of marine Insurance on hulls 
and cargoes. A Federal war insurance board has already been insti- 
tuted for temporary service 88 8 the European war. Proposals to 
extend the authority of this board so that it can assume marine risks 
for the time being, while conditions remain as abnormal as they are 
now, are already ore Congress. Such an expedient would solve the 
problem without any need of resort to the costly and dangerous ex- 
pedient of Government ownership. If proper insurance can be had more 
ships will be available. There are still suitable American steamships 
not yet chartered. From this fleet, with return cargoes practically as- 
sured, enough tonnage should be had to carry all the cotton required 
for direct import by Germany. In addition to these steamships there 
is a large fleet of seagoing sall vessels capable of carrying cotton or 
other cargoes with reasonable safety if insurance can be had. Indeed, 
several American sailing craft have n chartered in the past few days 
for lumber freights from the Gulf of Mexico to the Mediterranean. 


A HAZARD TO NEUTRALITY. 


There are large considerations of national prudence why any American 
ships employed to carry cotton or other g to German ports should 
be private-owned A ne of the property of our National Govern- 
ment. Hon. Robert Lansing, the counselor of the Department of State, 
recently emphasized before a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs the grave risks that would be run in the transportation 

- of conditional contraband to a bell ent port in a public s p of the 
United States. Raw cotton is regarded as noncontraband, but the very 
appearance of a national-owned ship in belligerent waters is fraught 
with a peculiar hazard to neutrality that does not attach to the voyage 
of a private-owned vessel. 

An accident or affront to a Government-owned ship would be a vastl 
more serious affair than a similar happening to an ordinary Sonata 
vessel not of a public character. A Government-owned merchant ma- 
rine created in the stress of war would be a potent agency for the 
embroiling of the United States in the terrible catastrophe now con- 
vulsing Europe. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP WILL NOT INCREASE TONNAGE, 


No considerable increase in the amount of tonnage actually available 
for the carrying of our over-seas trade in any direction can be antici- 
pated from this proposed expedient of Government ownership. All the 
American ships and all the neutral ships that could be bought and 
utilized for this purpose by the Government can be had equally well for 
charter for export at current rates on application to their present 
owners. Government ownership has no magic power to increase the 
tonnage of the world. New ships can not be constructed in either 
American or foreign yards in a period less than 7 months—9 or 10 
months or a year would be required for the largest cargo vessels. 
The British Government on mber 23 proclaimed an embargo on the 
transfer of British ships to foreign flags without the assent of the 
British Board of Trade, which in present circumstances would hardly 
be forthcoming, Dutch, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, and other 
neutral steamers are in such active demand and are earning such un- 
usual rates of freight that it is not probable that our Government could 
purchase them now without the payment of inordinate prices. A scheme 
of Government ownership and operation, hazardous and difficult at any 
time, could be effected at the present juncture only by a prodigious 
expenditure. 

Thirty or more German steamships, some of them of large tonnage, 
are interned n in ports of the United States. The Hamburg- 
American Co., e larger of the concerns owning them, has recently 
declared that its ships were not for sale. Moreover, last August a 
rumor that these German steamers might be bought by the American 
Government immediately drew a notification from both Great Britain 
and France that the purchase and operation of these belligerent vessels 


under the American flag would be regarded as an unfriendl t 8 
a violation of neutrality = ete eia 


The co ttee is deeply interested in the real revival and restoration 
of the American merchant marine in over-seas trade, but is profoundl 
convinced that an ambitious scheme of Government ownership woul 
discourage and delay and not puao this great object, dear to the 
hearts of the entire Nation. hipowners and shipbuilders state that 
the introduction of these proposed bills has had the unfortunate result 
of halting private enterprise and defeating important plans for the 
extension of steamship services and for new construction. No business 
man, no business corporation, however resolute and resourceful, desires 
to have as a possible competitor the Government of the United States. 


MENACING THE COASTWISE TRADE. 


The proposed bills profess, in general language, to provide Govern- 
ment-owner | ships only for the foreign trade"; but this profession is 
thrown to the winds by an amendment adopted in the Senate Committee 
on Commerce which includes Hawaii among the regions to which a 
Government-owned fleet shall operate. Hawaii is not a foreign country. 
It is nota . like the Philippines or Guam. It is a regularly 
organized Territory of the United States, and its ports are ports of the 
United States, exactly as are Boston and New York and Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. Trade with Hawaii is and has been since 1900 
American coastwise trade, in which none but American vessels may 
MUR VEGI pate: There has not been a word of suggestion or com- 
plaint that the war in Europe affected in any way the transportation 
of merchandise between Hawail and the American mainland, for which 
a large, new, and increasing American fleet is available. The inclusion 
of Hawail among foreign ports in foreign trade is without a shadow 
of excuse; all interested in the Ameriean merchant marine will right- 
fully regard it as an ugly menace, as an “entering wedge” to Govern- 
ment competition in the entire at coastwise commerce of this coun- 
try, reserved for more than a hundred years to American ships and 
5 N S im ades AE ae of upward of 
,000, i y plea tha e help of the Government is needed in 
this mighty trade is wholly baseless and indefensible. 


THE LEASING CLAUSE, 


The amendment added to the bill in the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, authorizing the Government to charter, lease, or transfer its 
ships to private corporations, is a frank recognition of the force of the 
criticism which the original plan has met with everywhere from the 
representative mercantile bodies of the United States. But this modi- 

ed proposal also is essentially unsound. So long as merchant ships 
cost more to operate under the American flag than under foreign flags 
no Government-owned ships will be chartered by experienced shipowners 
unless the amount of this additional cost of operation is subtracted 
from the charter price, leaving that price merely nominal. Under such 
conditions the Government, of course, will actually be paying a con- 
cet subsidy, which might much better be a frank, open, and stated 
one, 

CONCLUSION, 


The committee on merchant marine of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, therefore, disapproves the bills pending in both Houses of Con- 
gress (H. R. 18666 and S. 6856) for Government ownership and opera- 
tion of vessels in the fore trade for the following reasons: 

(a) It is a sound principle that the Federal Government should not 
engage in a business which under suitable conditions can be conducted 
to equal or better advantage by private enterprise. 

(b) Such an undertaking would be an unwise departure from the 
traditional policy of the American people, would involve a wasteful ex- 
penditure of public money, and would imperil our neutral position in 
the great European war. 

(c) No personal emergency justifies the Government in embarking in 
the ocean Spring, business; Increased governmental facilities for ma- 
rine insurance will largely solve the immediate problem of the cotton 
trade; Government ownership could not immediately add to the num- 
ber of ships afloat upon the seas; and wherever there is a real need for 
vessels they can be as easily supplied by other means without resorting 
to this unsound and hazardous experiment, 

(d) The proposed legislation would discourage private capital and 
personal initiative, and thereby indefinitely defer the development of an 
American ocean shipping industry, so vital to the commercial progress 
of Boston, of New England, and of the whole United States. 

We make the following suggestions as to methods for the creation 
of a strong and enduring merchant marine, which would be ne 
to Government ownership and operation as proposed in the pending bills, 


‘and urge their consideration by Congress: 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. The establishment in the Department of Commerce of a shipping 
board of five members, after the example of the British Board of Trade 
and similar organizations of other maritime Governments, such a ship- 
ping board to composed of the Commissioner of Navigation, a repre- 
sentative of the shipowning interests, of the shipbuilding interests, and 
of the shippers in water-borne trade, and an expert in marine insur- 
ert this board to have general supervision of the American merchant 
marine. 

2. A prompt revision and modernizing of our navigation laws and 
regulations, so far as they unnecessarily increase the cost of operating 
American ships as against foreign vessels. 

3. An amendment of the ocean mail law of 1891, so that the com- 
ensation now paid to 20-knot nipe to Europe can be paid to ships of 
ess speed, of the second class, suitable to establish regular mail, pas- 
senger, and fast-freight services in naval reserve ships on the longer 
routes to South America, Australasia, and the Orient. 

4, In place of an investment of $40,000,000 in Government ownership 
and operation a Federal fund of the same amount, to be administered by 
the shipping board above referred to for the purpose of guaranteeing 
mortgages examined and approved by the board or for careful loans 
upon shipping built or purchased for over-sea trade and fitted for 
auxiliary naval service. 

The sum of $40,000,000 devoted to ownership and operation of a 
Government-owned fleet would produce only a relatively small fleet; 
but a proper use of a Government fund In the manner indicated would 
provide a large one, of far greater value to the commerce of the Nation, 

5. Annual retainers of a proper amount to citizen officers and men 
of merchant vessels of the United States, after the practice that has 
proved so successful, particularly in the British mercantile marine, and 
special compensation to steamships not under contract for CRETIN 
mails but built on gigs approved by the Navy Department and pl zed 
to the service of the Government as fuel ships, supply ships, or trans- 
ports, so that the Government may be able to control an adequate 
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v gessi auxiliary fleet and a naval reserve of officers and men in time 
of n 
6. To meet a present condition, an extension of the powers of the 
existing Bureau of War Risk Insurance to cover marine on 
hulls and cargoes, with the understanding that this bureau shall be dis- 
continued when the war has ended, 

Respectfully submitted, 


GronaB F. WILLETT, 
mittee on Merchant Marine, 


AN UNSOUND PLAN AND A Bap BUSINESS PROPOSITION, 
[By WILLIAM S. GREENE, Congressman from Massachusetts.] 
The sal put forward the administration that vern- 
ment o n United States should own and o; E 5 
gaged in the fo 


must, in fact, 
applied to what is essentially a business proposition. 
Apart from the very real danger - 


MEM e t, as its advocates assert, rgency re, 
a a s not, as vocates a an eme: measu: 
and that it is not a sound business pro on, 

IT IS NOT A MEASURE OF URGENCY. 


The plea of u cy is made upon two grounds, first, that the present 
war in Europe offers a very favorable opportunity to restore the Ameri- 
| phage an 75 D m poemes position of Bm aaa peons on the 

seas; secon a e people of this coun are suffer severe 
hardship because the export trade to Europe has been . 2 sus- 


pended. 

In regard to the first of these points, it is a very short-sigh 
of the commercial relations of the World which Heret tea ho 
various circumstances which du 
have combined to drive the Am 


The building up of a great fleet of American merchant vessels is a 
project which, in principle, has the support of all Americans, but such a 
project can not depend for its success upon the existence of temporary 
and wholly exceptional ces 8,000 miles from our shores. 
If an American merchant fleet is to be created, the measures to that 
end will have to be based apon the recognition of the fact that the 
obstacles in the way are of domestic and not of foreign orgio, so far 
as they lie outside the field of ry comm competition, 

OBSTACLES INHERENT, NOT COMPETITIVE. 

The second a ge used to give the shipping bill an 
of urgency, name i, that American exports are hel 
are no American 8 
sis. There are 


cargoes, 

the Stars and trag but that the conditions of credit, exchange, an 

insurance have been thrown into the utmost confusion by the war. 

the difficulties created by these upheavals in our ordinary comm 

arrangements can be overcome, there is no reason why American exports 

ean not be carried in idle ships now anchored in our harbors or 
do Da 4s the war continues thé risks of tha foreign carrying trade 

o long as war continues the r 0 e for 

wil in practice be no less hazardous for an American ship than for 

other neu DP and but little less hazardous than they for the 

„ d, and Russia. 

f an American ship leaves our shores with a cargo consigned to 

88 port, it runs neither more nor less 

of being seized by the allies if it is bound for a gemman port or b 


Under the actual Maren eme therefore, it is clear that there is 

ll, for its immediate p here mare 

n so far 

as it is ed to create a merchant marine under the American 

flag it is in the last degree Improbable that any legislation carried 

through without more thorough preliminary investigation can aceom- 
plish any useful purpose. 

IT IS NOT A SOUND BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 
I now come to the question of the proposed 


cerning this aspect 
to know, if $40,000,000 are to be taken out of its pocket (as a starter 
to set the new commercial armada a ,1s whether the administration 
proposes to run the enterprise at a loss or at a profit. 

If it is proposed to run it at a loss, we may as well give up at 
once the pretense that any proportion of the capital of the venture 
will be su bed by American business men. d even if it were 


rofits might reward the backers of the scheme 
there is nothing he history of American finance to warrant the 
assumption that any large sum of privately controlled money is — 
investment in an enterprise of which 51 per cent of the shares wi 
be controlled by one shareholder (the Government), who has no direct 
interest in Mor a dividend. 

But if it is indeed the hope of the administration that it will be 
able to run its ships at a profit, it becomes a matter of great difficulty 
to discover any reasonable grounds on which such a hope can be 


founded. 
COSTS MORE TO RUN 
The princi reasons why American ships do not en 
foreign — po that it costs more to build a ship in the Uni 
and more to run it under the American law than it does to 


expected that largo 
n 


OUR SHIPS. 


s 
di 
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in a foreign country and run it under fore laws. This is largel 

a question of the y wages ges to 9 and, altho h the 

far as fret cost waa concerted, yet ton jagal reqobrument that Americas 
u en 

ships must be officered by American an 2 


legal 
8 citizens and the of the 
man's wi at & higher average cost than is provided in the forei 
always combine to 


eep up the cost of running ships under 


can flag. 

In open rivalry with the ships of other nations an American merchant 
marine can only pay its way if it is protected from the competition 
of cheap foreign labor, just as our manufac industries are pro- 

ted, the coastwise trade are protected—the 
MM M by our la 


latter by our navigation laws. 
eve that it would be a great advantage to this country to carry 
its own trade in its own ships. We used to carry 90 per cent of it; 
now we only carry 10 per cent of it, and we yaz ien anywhere 
one hundred million to two hundred million dollars a year to 
the rest of it. But a great m t marine can no more be creat 
DEEP by & decree of Congress than a great foreign trade can be so 


Protest Against the Smith-Burnett Immigration Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 18, 1915. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a protest 
against the Smith-Burnett immigration bill, 

The protest is as follows: 

PROTEST AGAINST THE SMITH-BURNETT IMMIGRATION BILL, 


Whereas there is now before the Congress of the United States a bill 
Morus for the regulation of the nor of allens into the United 
es known and described as the Smith-Burnett immigration bill; 
an 
Whereas the said bill contains among other provisions requiring educa- 
tional tests, to which all aliens rm d atiniesion to this country will 
be sub and their inability to meet the said tests will constitute 
ssion to the United States; 


countless thousands of people to secure an education in the land 
e tyrannical attitude of foreign Govern- 


have at their first 1 sought liberty 
and freedom by ating to the United States; an 

erga of 8 clime for years have 
looked upon these United Sta as a land whe 
irresp' tionality or creed, could enter and enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty, freedom, and justice; and 
Whereas the DW boa our country shows that from its very founda- 

m 


tion, ts moments, the vote, work, and efforts of 
i nts haye been the support of this American Nation and 
this American coun and its titutions; and 


here from Poland and, in TEN the peasants, 


eral have' 


fellow me 
has work 
coun 
reat principles ; 
whereas so far as 
there has been no fair, just, and intelligent investigation or report 
made of the immigration problem by any commission of our Govern- 
ment, for no commission and no Government report upon the subject 
has included in these 1 the work anyone whom as of, in 
thy with, or familiar with either the language, customs, 
conditions, or principles of the Polish or other Slavon r and 
Whereas that a healthy, moral, honest, industrious im rant coming 
to this country after the perlod of helpless childhood as an adult is 
an asset and not a drain to this country, for the expense of bringing 
such immigrant to the condition of becoming a self-supporting pro- 
ducer has before his coming here by the country from whence he 
comes; and 
Whereas we know that literacy or educational tests do not indicate 
the morals, conscience, honesty, integrity, or industry of an immi- 


and . 
the Polish and other Slavonic people are concerned 


Resolved, That we, th 
Miance of United States of North America, 
h vell bein — of this ors Vaite try and its Govern: 
-be an re o s D overn- 
ment and institutions at heart, and as a part of that element of t 
country's population w. 
agains’ the enactment of the proposed restrictions INT 
tests as being unfair, unjust, and un-American. Be it further 
Resolved Phat a copy of these resolutions be ponerse’ to the Hon. 
Isaac R. SHERWOOD, ongressman from the State of Ohio, for submis- 


sew n i Josera S. KARPANTY, President, 
[SEAL.] JOHN GAWnYS, Secretary. 
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Army and Navy Manual for Debaters and Others—Facts 
Shown by Extracts from the Official Doeuments—I Chal- 
lenge Contradiction of These Facts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 14, 1915. 


Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Speaker, we are the most prosperous 
Nation on earth, and to the south of us lies the wonderful South 
American Continent, which we have closed to European coloni- 
zation by the Monroe doctrine. I simply can not understand 
how any intelligent student of history can fail to see that we 
are impotent to defend ourselves and to enforce the Monroe 
doctrine by moral suasion and financial might alone. 

The state of our national defenses ought to be looked into 
and a comprehensive plan for the future prepared. This in- 
quiry and report should be made by an independent commission, 
so that unprejudiced minds may be brought to bear on the ques- 
tion. The work can not be done by existing committees of the 
House and Senate, first, because eight separate committees of 
the two bodies have jurisdiction of different parts of our na- 
tional-defense problem; second, because the older members of 
all those committees, especially in the House, must necessarily 
be prejudiced in favor of their own work done in the past. 

OUR NEEDS, 


The General Board of the Navy, of which Admiral Dewey. is 
chairman, is the official adviser of the Navy Department. 

For many years the General Board has reported that for pur- 
poses of defense against the strongest nation, ercept Great Brit- 
ain, as a foundation of fighting ships we need 48 battleships, 
less than 20 years old, and 192 destroyers. 

Instead of this we have built, building, or authorized only 
87 battleships less than 20 years old, and 68 destroyers. 

Admiral Badger, recently commander in chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet. and Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt have 
testified that we need 71,000 men to man only that part of our 
present fleet which would be useful in time of war and to per- 
form necessary shore duties. This estimate makes no allow- 
nnce for the additional trained men required for signal and 
tactical work, etc., on board all the auxiliary vessels, which we 
must obtain in case of war, nor does it allow for the additional 
men needed to man the warships now under construction. 

Instead of this we have only 52,300 men. 

Admiral Badger and Admiral Vreeland testified that we need 
100 submarines. (Admiral Vreeland testified that we needed 
that number for harbor defense alone.) 

We have only 58 submarines built, building, or authorized, and 
many of them are absolutely obsolete and worthless, 

We need an ample supply of aeroplanes and a few Zeppelitis 
or other type of dirigibles. 

We have only 23 aeroplanes (none of them armored) and not 
a single Zeppelin or other dirigible. 

We need as big guns in our coast defenses as the modern 
foreign superdreadnaughts carry. The most powerful cannon 
in any fortification on the Atlantic coast are only 12-inch guns. 
Superdreadnaughts of the Qucen Elizabeth type each carry 
eight 15-inch guns. : 

We need a large number of men in the Naval Militia and 
a large number of men in the Naval Reserves. 

We have only 7,700 men in the Naval Militia, we have no 
Naval Reserve, and sailors in the merchant marine are not 
trained for the highly specialized duties of modern men-of- 
wars-men, 

According to the estimate of the General Staff of the Army, 
prepared before the outbreak of the European war, we need a 
field army of 460,000 men, composed of regulars, militiamen, 
and reserves, ready to take the field at once at the outbreak of 
war. 

According to the Secretary of War's annual report, we have 
only 29,405. regulars available for a field army, together with 


119,087 militiamen if they all came to the front in time of war, |. 


and 16 men in the Army Reserve. 


According to the last report of the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, we need 11,790,850 rounds of artíllery ammuni- 


tion and 646,000,000 rounds of rifle ammunition. 

Instead of this, we have on hand and being manufactured 
only 580,008 rounds of nrtillery ammunition and 241,000,000 
rounds of rifle ammunition, 


“Who do you suppose comes third? France would be 
`| tons and the United States fourth with 894,000 tons. 
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According to this same report we need 2,834 field and artil- 
lery guns. Instead of this we have on hand or being manu- 


factured only 852 field artillery guns. 


We need a supply of heavy field artillery such as the armies 
of Europe are using—93-inch howitzers, 124-inch howitzers, and 
perhaps even 16}-inch howitzers, like the gigantic German guns. 

We have only thirty-two 6-inch howitzers and smaller pieces, 
but none larger. + 

THE NAVY, 
ee DU. ee e eee CRDI bef the House 
ene on Naval Xmas. | om official printed seport 1 5 ous 

Out of 33 completed battleships do you know that 12 of them are 
unfitted for service without long delay? That is all on account of the 


refusal to pay the bill for manning them properly. We have 33 battle- 
ships, and 12 of them are in cold storage, where we can not get them 


when we want them, (P. 1060.) 
* * * 


* * * * 

Do you know that if we had gone to war with the rest of the civilized 
world at the beginning of last August that nine of our battleships 
would not be ready to fight yet? We have three battleships in reserve, 
six in 2 E and three out of commission. That is to say, we have 
three battleships that need to be put in ing, we have six of what 
Assistant Secretary of the Na oosevelt calls the 8 of the 
fleet, and we have three in thelr second childhood. hat is the situa- 
tion in regard to the battleships, and he tells us that to put the ves- 
sels In “reserve” into fighting trim takes three months, and that to 
put the six battleships that are in “ordinary” into fighting trim will 
take six months, and that would mean the 1st of February, if we had 

one to war with the rest of the power. (P. 1060.) (Reference: 

earings, Roosevelt testimony, pp. 939, 940, 042.) 

* LJ * * * + LÀ 

Now, in company with those battleships, to keep them company in 
cold storage, let us see what we have. We have 15 cruisers, 22 de- 
stroyers, 18 torpedo boats, 12 submarines, and penam a dozen mis- 
cellaneous fighting ships kept in cold storage with the battleships, In 
other Torani we have 80 or more fighting vessels of our modest Navy 
not fit for battle in case of an emergency. P. 1001.) (Reference, 
Asst. Sec. of Navy Hoosevelt press memo., Oct. 21, 1914.) à 

* * LE * * * * 

We have had testimony here before this committee that it would take 
five years to get a reserve of 25,000 sailors, (P. 1001.) 
* * * * * * * 

I charge that our Navy is 18,000 enlisted men short of the number 
of men that they ought to have in peace as a 3 for war, 
and, in addition to that, there is a shortage of 4,000 more men in 
sight. That is, there will be an increase Rr YT of 4,000 more men 
to man the vessels coming in commission in 1 15 and 1916. (P. 1001.) 
* 


In support of my charge 1 call to witness the evidence of Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt, and I also cite the evidence of Rear Admiral 
Charles J. Badger as it appears on page 482 of your hearings. Both 
of these men say the Navy is 18,000 men short, not counting the sailors 
needed for the vessels now bullding. (P. 1061.) (Reference: Hearings; 
evidence of Admiral Badger and Hon. F. D. Roosevelt, December, 1914.) 

* * * * * * * 


The General Board, which actually has made out our war plans, 
estimates the enlisted forces of the Navy as between 20,000 and 90.000 
men short for war. (P. 1061. Reference: Hearings, evidence of Hon. 
F, D. Roosevelt.) 
* * * L] Li * LI 
How about air craft? Other nations have been developing air craft. 
Before the war broke out France had 1,400 aeroplanes and Germany 
had 1,000 aeroplanes, with other nations in close pursuit. At that 
time Servia had three times as many aeroplanes as Uncle Sam (p. 1065). 
Uncle Sam had 23, while one of the other nations had 1,400; and of 
the 23 which Uncle Sam had, half of them were in the Army and the 
other half in the Navy, and they were of the oldest type, and none of 
them were armored (p. 1065). 
* * 


* * * * * 
Now, how about the dirigibles and Zeppelins? How many of these 
do you suppose we have? Uncle Sam has not one single, solitary airship 
of that kind with which to face his enemy. (P. 1065. Reference : 
Hearin evidence of Capt. Bristol.) Page 299 of Capt. Bristol's evi- 
dence before the committee shows that France has 22 dirigibles and 
1,400 aeroplanes; Russia, 18 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes; Great 
Britain, 9 dirigibles and 400 aeroplanes; Belgi 2 dirigibles and 
100 aeroplanes; Germany, 40 dirigibles and 1,000 neroplanes; Austria, 
400 aeroplanes and 8 lgibles ; and the United States 23 aeroplanes 
(p. 1060). 
* * Ld * * * * 


We have, as I said, a dozen aeroplanes in the Navy, and I am in- 
formed, or was informed in October last, that only seven of those could 
et out of their own way (p. 1067). So last year the aeroplane 
board appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to investigate the whole 
question recommended an appropriation of $1,300,000 for that year; 
and that is as far as they ever got, because, according to the evidence 
of Capt. Bristol, we let the Aviation Service spend the magnificent sum 
of $350,000 last year (p. 1067). 
2 * * * * * * 


Speaking of the relative standing of the United States Navy— 

Let us see how we stood on July 1, 1914, as compared with other 

nations. On tbat date the war tonnage of Great Britain was 2,157,000 ; 

the war tonnage of Germany was 951,710; the United States had 

765,133 tons, (Page 1075. Reference: War Ship Tonnage Bulletin, 

United States Navy Department, July 1, 1914.) 
* *. „ * * * 

Now tet us see how we would have stood if all the vessels which were 
building on July 1, 1914, had been complete. This is the total of the 
War tonnage built and building e 1, 1914: Under those circumstances 
Great Britain would have 2,700,000 tons; W 1 000 tons. 
hird with 899,000 


(Pages 1075 and 
1076.. Reference as above.) 
Did you know that only 1 submarine out of 12 on the Atlantic coast 
was in condition to dive when the mobilization was ordered last No- 
vember? (Reference: Hearings, Commander Stirling's evidence.) š 
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ADMIRAL FISKE’S VIEWS. 


{Extracts from testimony by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske before the 
n on Naval Affairs, from offi printed report of 
committee, 

I think, of course, it is very well known we are behind other na- 
tlons—for instance, the two great naval nations in Euro in the 
matter of mines and air craft. I think that In case of an attack on our 
coasts by one of those powers our inadequacy would be very keenly 
felt. (P. 1007.) 

* * * - = * * * 


As to scout ships, the policy of the General Board is to cut down 
what we think we really ought to have, because if we told Congress 
what we really think we ought to have they would say we are crazy. 
(P. 1017.) 

*. 


* * * * * * 


I would say it would take about five years to e ready with our Na 
to fight successfully and effectively against an effective navy. (P. 1023. 
I am not thinking so much of the material of the ships as of the 
operations, What I have in mind all the time is what I would do if we 
were to have war to-morrow or next month. When I think of the num- 
ber of things that we would have to do in order to get the Navy into 
really effective shape—by which I mean having plans, plans of prepa- 
ration and plans of conduct of*the war, and properly drilled mine layers 
and mine sweepers, and the aeronautical branch— when I think of all 
that has to be done in prens general plans and detail plans of war, 
in getting the personnel enlisted and trained, ready to fight our battle- 
ships that are now in reserve and in ordinary, and figure it all out, I 
conclude that it will take at least five years. (P. 1024.) 1 doubt if in 
five years we could get the Navy up to a state of cnc. for in- 
stance, such as that of one of the navies of Europe now. doubt it 
very much. (P. 1024.) 


* Li . E * * * 


We lack a general staff, which shall arrange the plans, that is funda- 
mental; we have not enough personnel to man all the ships. We have 
not any mining eguipment to speak of, or any aeronautical equipment or 

rsonnel. Besides the battleships we need small auxiliaries in the 

eet, such as have been proposed by the General Board. (P. 1047.) 
* * * * * * LÀ 

Mr. Gray. Has it not been said, Admiral, that to make effective even 
the ships we have, we need more scout cruisers? I believe you testified 
to that this morning. I believe, even to make more effective the ships 
we already have, we need an increase in scout cruisers, 

Admiral Fiske To make the Navy more effective; yes. 

Mr. Gray. And we need more air craft, you say, to make effective the 
Navy we have now? 

Admiral FISKE, Yes. 

Mr. Gray. And we need more submarines, you say, to make effective 
the ships w> now have? 

Admiral Fiske. I do not think I said submarines. I said mines. 

Mr. Gray. It also has been said here that we need submarines. 

Admiral Fiske. Yes; I agree with that; but I think I spoke of mines. 

Mr. Gray. And we need more destroyers to make more effective the 
ships we now have, Is not that true? 

Admiral Fiske. Yes. 

. Mr. Gray. And, also, we require more officers, do we not, to make 
effective the ships that we now have? 

Admiral FISKE. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. And we require more training for those men to make more 
effective the ships that we now have? 

Admiral Fiske. Yes. (P. 1050.) 

* * * * * * * 
t would be necessary to supply submar:nes for only a few individual 
Te Ss That is a small part of the pon Most all of them should 
the fleet. But in the Canal Zone, which is the most vulnerable 
part possessions, anybody can go there and take it that 
wants to; I think we should have a few submarines. (P. 1053.) 


NO DEFINITE POLICY. 


Extract from the Report of the General Board of the Navy, 1913.] 

e absence of any definite naval policy on our part, except in the 
General Board, and the failure of the people, the Congress, and the 
executive government to recognize the necessity for such a policy has 
already placed us in a position of inferiority which may nd to war; 
and s inferiority is piouregeivo and will continue to Increase until 
2 MM ity for a definite policy is recognized and that policy put into 

on. 


[Extracts from the Report ee he d core Board of the Navy, Noy. 


This shows that we are now deficient 10 battleships, built, building, 
and authorized, from that contemplated in the 1903 program. (P. 50.) 
* * * * ^ * * 


The General Board believes the policy it has consistently advocated 
for the preduction of an adequate Navy is to the best interests of the 
country, and that ahy Navy less than adequate is an expense to the 
Nation without being a protection. (P. 56.) 

* * * * * LJ . 

The Gereral Board in its indorsement No, 449 of August 30, 1913, 
and accompanying memorandum brought to the attention of the depart- 
ment the dangerous situation of the country in the lack of air craft and 
air men in both the naval and military services. (P. 58.) 

* * * * * * 

At the present time, more than a year later, the total number of air 
craft of any kind owned by the Navy consists of 12 aeroplanes, not 
more than two of which are of the same type, and all reported to have 
too little speed and carrying capacity for service work. A P. 69.) 


In view of the advance that has been made in aeronautics during the 
past year and the demonstration now being made of the vital impor- 
tance of a proper service to both land and sea warfare, our present 
situation can be described as nothing less than deplorable. $ now 
developed air craft are the eyes of both armles and navies, and it is 
difücuit to place any limit to their offensive possibilities. (P. 59.) 

* * e * s Li * 

In our present condition of unpreparedness, in contact with any foe 

possessing a proper air service, our scouting would be blind. (P. 59.) 


THE TORPEDO SITUATION. 


[Extract from the report of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordinance, United States Navy.] 

The torpedo situation is developing very satisfactorily with the ex- 
ception of modern torpedoes for battleships anterior to the Nevada and 
Oklahoma, for cruisers of the Tennessee class. and for the scouts. 
present all these vessels are equipped with a short-range torpedo which 
may be considered obsolete for the battle fleet. (P. 8.) 

Notr.—As neither the Nevada nor Oklahoma is yet completed, this 
statement means that sray United States battleship afloat is equipped 
with obsolete torpedoes.—A. P. G. 


THE ALTANTIC SUBMARINE FLOTILLA, 
{Extract from the evidence of eror en Yates Stirling, jr., Dec. 15, 


Representative ROBERTS. I am asking you that question because some 
newspapers state that there is only 1 submarine out of the 17 that will 
dive. 

Commander STIRLING. I think I can explain where they got that 
impression The commander in chief ordered a mobilization of the 
Atlantic submarine flotilla at Hampton Roads on the Ist of November 
of all available vessels, He left it to me to say what vessels I would 
bring down there. He did not consider the 5 at Colon. "That reduced 
the submarine flotilla to 12. + So when we got down there 
the admiral wanted to know what we could do. I told him we had 
then only 1 submarine that I thought could efficiently take part in 
the maneuvers at sea off the coass. (P. 866.) 


VESSELS BUILT. 


6363 c i oo 8 O3 
awans S 


9 74 167 49 75 0 
4 41 130 0 27 2 
0 14 51 13 30 4 
0 9 84 135 64 1 
2 13 50 27 13 2 
0 9 91 14 30 2 
0 6 32 6s 19 0 
0 5 18 39 6 6 


Battle- 
ships Battle Torpedo | Sub 
a ma- 
dread. cruisers. Cruisers. | Destroyers. boats. rings: 
type. 
England .......... In UTE „ atasko v yasau bsndeSS $ssedaa erde 16 1 17 21 0 22 
— .. ͤ dau usi dene «nét wo ano $44 Ke Una TonUT 4h ug Asus see Kn ADP esse 7 4 5 24 0 18 
United DEN aioe owacwaps pects E EN T, SET) shor $ o 0 n 9 Dn 
e eA metes ois 4 2 0 2 0 2 
Russía Hairi 7 4 8 44 0 19 
Jialy..........-- SCENDE 7 0 2 15 2 8 
Austria-Hungar // 3 4 0 5 1 24 6 
‘Nore.—Attention is invited to following testimony of Assistant Bogetary Nayy F. D, Roosevelt 5 on Naval Affairs, p. 980, Dec. 16, 1914): 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Lue ed tay mie That from confidential rire’ fhe a of whim T id not make public, I am led to believe that oertain other Da 
have very greatly increased their submarine strength over the strength as shown in this table, 
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RELATIVE ORDER OF WAESHIP TONNAGE. 


Present order (tonnage completed). 


Total (officers and men)..... cere eae ee A na ana aAA Ama tama 


As would be the case if vesselsnow building were completed. 


THE ARMY. 


[Statement by Congressman :'GagpNER to House Committee on Military 
Affairs, Jan. 4, 1015.] 


SOLDIERS. 


o 
could man a — ge line about 14 miles long. 


ordered into trenches, th 

There are 119,087 militiamen or nationa ardsmen in the United 
Other words, Until a new army could be organised, drilled and equipped 
other wo a new 00 equ 

we have just 148,508 men 10 Summon to take the field. every one of 


garrison Paris, 

But can our militia all be counted on to stem the first onslaught of 
invasion? Has history shown us any such thing? Is it not a fact that 
before militia is to be relied upon it must & through an arduous train- 
ing in a camp of instruction? Will even the best friend of the Militia 
or National Guard, whichever you eall it, claim that it is to-day in a 
healthy state? 

How can anyone make such a claim? The Chief of Staff tells us 
that in the last gas out of 120,000 militiamen, 23,000 failed to present 
themselves for the annual inspection, 31,000 absented themselves from 
the annual encampment, and 44,000 never appeared on the rifle range 
from one year's end to the other. 


ARTILLERY. 


The Russian Army in a "gon battle of the Japanese War had 1,204 
field guns engaged. — d 922 xo ung over the same 


y 
Fortifications Committee in 1913 it ap- 
Russia has 6,000 field guns, France 4,800, and Germany 
It will take us quite a while to raise our modest 634 to 
» ent is cor- 
rec 


ou see that our 634 guns can next July be 
Iur days' ammunition apiece, if Secretary 
Last year the Ordnance Department estimated 
arsenals, running night and day, with three shifts, can turn out 1,600 
rounds of artillery ammunition daily. In other words, eight field guns 
can shoot away ammunition just as fast as Uncle can make it. 
Private manufacturers can not help the situation for three or four 
months after € get their orders, says Gen. Wood. Listen to this 
sentence from e general's evidence: “The best estimates indi- 
cate that at the end of the first six months not to exceed 350,000 
rounds could be procured from all sources, including the Government 


ant. 

Think of that! Three hundred and fifty thousand rounds to be 
made in half a year. Why, Russia shot away 250,000 rounds in the 
nine days' battle of Mukden alone. 


WHAT THE CHIEF OP STAFF WEOTE TO SECRETARY GARRISON, 


Seven weeks ngo Maj. Gen. Wotherspoon, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, wrote to the Secretary of War informing him that 
for the full ulpment of an army of 800, men in case of war we 
are short 400, ,000 rounds of rile ammunition and 11,000,000 rounds 


of artillery ammunition. Of course, you gentlemen with your ideas will 

laugh to scorn the idea that we might possibly need 800,000 men in 
case of war. That is because you will not listen to unpalatable evi- 
dence. That is because you shun a real inquiry. Mr. Chairman Hay, 
I asked you to summon Gen. Wotherspoon; 1 asked you to summon 
Gen. Wood; and you fiatly refused both requests. Yet ident Wilson 
intimates that this committee can be trusted to make an adequate in- 
vestigation and an adequate report. How have you investigated? What 
have you done, I should like to know? Why, you summoned Gen. 
c , who has been Chief of the Ordnance Department for 13 years, 
and you extracted from him the admission that his own work was 
most commendable. 


to his recommendation for artillery and ammunition, but you didn't 
put the right questions. You did not drive home the questions which I 
would have ven home if I no m Wh dn't you 


— 


LITTLE AMMUNITION, 


[Extract from the report of Brig. Gen. Willam Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
er nance, rs d ia X 
The amoun ammunition on hand for field guns far short of 
fhat considered advisable, aithough appropriations for this purpose 
have been materially increased. it 2 5 
No permanent ammunition trains have been provided (p. 22). 


WHAT SECRETARY GARRISON SAYS. 


[Extracts from the report of ar 18144 M. Garrison, Secretary of 
5 ar, s 

Whatever the future may hold in the way of agreements between 
nations, followed by actual 8 thereof, of international courts 
of arbitration, and other greatly to be desired measures to lessen 
or prevent conflict between nation and nation, we all know that at 
present these conditions are not existing. We can and will eagerly 
adapt ourselves to each beneficent development along these lines: but to 
merely enfeeble ourselves in the meantime would, in my view, be 
unthinkable folly. By neglecting and refusing to provide ourselyes with 
the necessary means of self-protection and self-defense we could not 
hasten or in any may Ser nime influence the ultimate results we desire 
in these respects. (P. 6.) 

* * * * * * * 

In continental United States we had in the mobile army on June 
30, 1914, 1,495 officers and 29,405 men. J 

We have a reserve—that is, men who have been trained in the Army 
and under the terms of their enlistment are subject to be called 
back to the colors in time of war—co; of 16 men. 

Militia of the various States totals 8,323 officers and 
The enlisted men th d, in order to obtain 
ecretary of War 
$ year and 5 
days annually in the field. If all of the National Guard could be 
summoned in the event of war, and should all respond (an inconceivable 
result), and if they were all found fairly efficient in the first line—that 
is, the troops who would be expected to immediately take the field—we 
could summon a force in this coun of Regul 
amoun to 9,818 officers and 148,492 men. 
is absolutely all The only other recourse would then be 
volunteers, and to equip, organize, train, and make them ready would 
take, at the smallest possible estimate, six months. 

Anyone who takes the slightest trouble to investigate will find that 
in modern warfare a prepared enemy would pro so far on the 
way to success in six months, if his antagonist had to wait six months 
to meet him, that such unprepared antagonist might as well concede 
defeat without contest. 

* LS . s e * * 


For the purpose of information the table which follows is presented 
showing the area, population, and military resources on a peace and 
war footing of other nations in comparison with ours. 


ars and National Guard 


United States (including Philip- 


pine Scouts) 7" 98,781,324 


1 Excluding native es pr rp 
2 Including Organized tia and Philippine Scouts. 
* * * ^ * * 


MAJ. GEN, LEONARD WOOD’S WARNING, 


Statement of facts by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, United States 
Army, when Chief of Staff. Submitted December 9, 1913; hear- 
ings on fortification bill, pages 13, 14, 15, and 16: 


I am submitting, for the informatioa of your committee, a statement 
which shows in detail the condition of the field artillery matériel 
of the United States Army and the available ammunition for these 
guns, and I trust that the members of this committee may find time to 
read this, for it shows that we have neither guns nor ammunition 
sufficient to give any neral commanding an army in the field any 
assurance of success if attacked by an army of equal size which is 
supplied with its proper quota of field artillery. 

e fire of modern field artillery is so deadly that troops can not 
advance over terrain swept by these ns without prohibitive losses. 
It is therefore necessary to neutralize the fire of hostile guns before our 
— can advance, and the only way to neutralize the fire of this 
hostile field artillery is by field artillery guns, for troops armed with 
the small arms are as effectual against this fire until they arrive at 
about 2,000 yards from it as though they were armed with knives, 
This field artillery matériel and ammunition can not be quickly ob- 
tained. In fact, the Chief of Ordnance estimates that almost one year 
would be srs teu to supply the field artillery guns needed with one 
field army of a little less than 70,000 men. o war within the past 
45 years has lasted for one year, so that after war is declared it 
would probably be over before we could manufacture an appreciable 
number of guns; and the same apples to ammunition. 

The Ordnance Department states that by running night and day 
with three shifts Frankford Arsenal could turn out about 1.600 rounds 
of ammunition per day, and that if private manufacturers were pn 
orders to run under war conditions they could begin deliveries of am- 
munition in from three to four pO re and after getting under way 
could turn out about 100,000 or 200, rounds per month for two or 
three months. and after a total time of six months the production 
would perhaps equal 250,000 rounds per month. The best estimates 
indicate that at the end of the first six months not to exceed 350,000 
rounds could be procured from all sources, including *he Government 

lant. After this six months there would be no particular difficulty 

securing ammunition as ror as might be needed. 

I will state to the committee that it is my belief that no modern war 
between first-class powers will last for one year, and unless private 
manufacturers are now encouraged to manufacture ammunition for our 
guns after war is declared they will not be in any condition to do so 
until after the war is finished, and the supply of ammunition during 
the war will be limited to what the arsenals can turn out. At present 
this is about 1,600 rounds ps day, running three shifts, and this ammu- 
nition, under ordinary battle conditions, could be fired by eight guns 
in one day of battle. If guns are not supplied on the battle field with 
the ammunition which they can be reasona A] expected to use, they are 
not effüiclent, and when a gun has exhausted the ammunition supplied 
it becomes as perfectly useless as junk; in fact, it is worse than junk, 
for it must be protected by other troops. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Russians expended during the war, 
exclusive of the action around Port Arthur, 954,000 rounds, 

At Mukden in nine days they i ree 250,000 rounds. 

One battery of elght guns at Mukden fired 11,159 rounds, or 1,395 
rounds per gun. 

At Linoyang eight Russian guns fired in three hours 2,500 rounds, or 
812 per gun. 

Daring August 80 and 31 the First and Third Siberians, with 16 bat- 
teries of 8 guns each, fired 108.000 rounds, or 844 rounds per gun. 

At Schaho, in a four-days fight, the artillery of the First Infantry 
Division—48 guns—fired 602 rounds per gun. 

At this same battle in 45 minutes, minutes of which were not 
occupied by firing, 42 guns fired 8,000 rounds, or 190 rounds per gun in 
25 minutes of actual firing. 

The War Department believes, after extended study. that in case of 
war with a first-class power an army of 500,000 men will be needed to 

ve this country any chance of success against invasion, and that this 
orce will be needed at once. To make it efficient it must be given its 
proper quota of field arney- To do this this artillery must be on hand, 
for it can not be supplied after war is started. A municipality might as 
well talk about buying its fire hose after the conflagration has started. 
A fire department without its proper equipment is worthless, irre- 
spective of the number of men it has; and so would your armies, unless 
you provide in peace the material which will make them effective in 
war. (Pp. 13, 14, and 15. 

^ * * * * * * 

I invite the attention of the committce to the fact that to October 
1, 1913. total appropriations have been made by your committee and 
the Military Committee for only 245,098 rounds of ammunition for our 


modern field guns. All of this ammuni will 

n . — 2 8 s E tion not be manufactured 
this ammunition for modern guns we have at resent in thi 

country—with troops, in depots, or under manufacture— 86,508 rounds+ 

and for the 2.95 mountain gun 15,106 rounds; a total of 201 614 

roun and is all we have. : 

et ukden in 9 days the 1,204 Russian guns expended 250,000 

The present daily output of the ordnance factories is, f 
shifts running night and day, not above 1,600 rounds. It is at Aon. 
ift . 100. out 600 rounds of assorted sizes per day with one 


SHORTAGE OF MUNITIONS OF WAR FOR FIELD ARMY, 
(Table prepared from figures given on page 12 of the report 
of Maj. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, Chief of Staff, United States 


Army, Noy. 15, 1914:) 


AS TO COAST DEFENSES. 


[Extract from the report of Brig. Gen. E. M. Weaver, Chlef of Coast 
Artillery, United States Army, 1914.] 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the present authorized 
strength of the regular Coast Artillery Corps is En 564 officers and 
10,988 enlisted men of the strength requi to man our coast defenses 
under the adopted policy outlined above. 

The defenses outside the continental United States are practically 
ready for their garrisons, and when these are provided there will re- 
main for home gun defenses 176 officers and 1,543 enlisted men, which 
is donet one thini of one. relief. 4 

n order to prov ‘or our mary home defenses, to wit, coast 
defenses of Portland, Boston, Narragansett Ba. „ Long Island Sound, 
eastern New York, southern New York, Chesapeake Bay. Pensacola, San 
Ae reise grece Puget Sound, there are required 662 elicere and 10,251 

It will thus be seen that there are now provided about one-fourth of 
the officers and one-half of the enlisted men necessary for this purpose. 
Uniess provision is made in the near future for additional Const Artil- 
lery personnel, it will be necessary to reduce the rrisons to mere 
caretaker detachments at some of the defenses of lesser im rtance, 
including Portsmouth, Delaware, Charleston, Savannah, Key West. New 
(8.189. Potomac, Tampa, Columbia, Baltimore, Cape Fear, and Mobile 

p. s 


[Extract from the report of tho hiet of Staff, United States Army, 


There is a serious deficiency, however, in ammunition for these coast 
defenses, the supply which the department has been attempting to main- 
tain being on the basis of approximately an hour's full and active 
operation of the guns in the United States proper and a two hours’ full 
and active operation of the guns in over-sea fortifications. According 
to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, the amount of ammunition 
now available and provided for by appropriations is equal to about 73 
per cent of this sg eme for the guns and 50 per cent for the 
mortars, * * * e deficiencies in the matter of fire control and 
searchlights are of the most serious character. As a matter of fact, 

roper fire control and searchlight installation is only maintalaed in a 
fim ted number of first-class defense areas, the remainder of the fire- 
control systems and searchlight equipment being deficient or im- 
provised (p. 6). 


CHESAPEAKE BAY UNFORTIFIED. 

[Extract from the report of soa PANNI Coast Defense Board, Feb. 

Commercially and n Chesapeake Bay is to-day, as it al- 
ways has been, of the very first importance. With the entrance, as it is 
now, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain control of the sea, can 
establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base on its 
shores, pass in and out at pleasure, have access to large quantities of 
valuable supplies of all kinds, and paralyze the great trunk railway lines 
crossing the head of the bay. (The situation is the same to-day as nine 
years ago. when the above was written. The entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay is still unfortified. A. P. G.) 

ENEMY COULD LAND. 

{Extract from the evidence of 8291 poma Frank F. Fletcher, Dec. 9, 


Representative WITHERSPOON How many unharbored places are there 
on the coast where they (the enemy) could land? 

Admiral FLETCHER. In smooth water and fine weather, they could land 
almost any place, as we did from the open sea at Santiago. (P. 530, 
official printed hearings of House Committee on Naval Affairs.) 

THE RANGE OF OUR COAST GUNS. 


Correspondence between the Secretary of War and Congress- 
man A. P. GARDNER relative to the comparative range of foreign 
naval guns and the guns of our seacoast defenses; 

WasunixcTON, D. C., December 15, 191}. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF War, 

Mx Dear Mu. SECRETARY: Would you be kind enough to answer the 
following questions: 

1. How many i4-inch guns are there in the coast defenses of the 
United States, and where are they situated? 

2. Are there any guns of a larger number of inches in caliber, except 
the 16-inch gun destined for the Panama Canal? 
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3. Referring to page 7 of the current report of the Chief of Coast 
Artillery, Ae ae 15 the caliber of the guns which “ foreign warships 
of the latest design are carrying "? 

4. How much do these foreign guns out range our 14-inch guns? 

5. How much do they out range our 12-inch guns? 

Very respectfully, 


DECEMBER 15, 1914. 
* P. Grina I 
use of Representatives, 
My DRAR R, GARDNER : I am in receipt of your letter of even date 
ay bread the inquiries therein as follows: 
. None. 


2. No. 
3. 15-Inch, 45 calibers. 
4. The guns just mentioned carry at thelr maximum elevation 21,000 


ards, Our 14-inch guns if mounted so as to shoot at their maximum 
ri dee den would carry as far. On the present carriage they would carry 
18,000 yards. 


5. The foreign guns, just mentioned, as above stated, carry at their 
maximum elevation 21,000 yards. Our 12-inch guns on their standard 
carriage carry 13,000 yards, They could be mounted so as to carry 
a similar distance to the fore guns just mentioned. 

In regard to the question that you put to me orally at your visit 
yesterday nfternoon I repeat the answer which I made to you. In view 
of the increased size and caliber of guns now on, or contemplated to be 
placed on, naval vessels and the caliber, mounting, and range of our 
coast defense guns and the question which has arisen as to their de- 
fensive strength against the offensive stren; of naval ships with their 
increased nrmament I had ordered a board to study this question and 


report to me thereon. 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON 
Sincerely, yours; Secretary of "War, 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, November 15, 1915. 


Sin: I have the honor to submit the following report for the period 
from April 22, 1914, to November 15, 1914: 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


According to the latest returns, the actual strength of the Army, 
exclusive of the Philippine Scouts, is 4,572 officers and 88,444 enlisted 
men. The authorized strength of the Army is 4,726 officers and 95,977 
enlisted men, The Army is therefore 154 officers and 7,533 enlisted men 
below Its authorized str h. 

Of the total present enlisted stren, 
including recruits and recruiting parties, belongs to t 
and noneffective class, and is not with the colors; 19.45 per cent is 
in that branch whose special function is coast defense; and 58.05 per 
cent Ue ad to the mobile forces (Engineers, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Infantry). 

Of the iA strength of the Army from the latest returns, 1,067 
officers and 19,899 enlisted men (including recruits and men engaged in 
recruiting) belong to the staff, technical, and noncombatant branches of 
the Army. 

Seven Wanara and forty-six officers and 17,201 enlisted men belong 
to the Coast Artillery and 2,738 officers and 51,344 enlisted men belong 
to the mobile army (Engineers, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Infantry). 


MOBILE ARMY, 


The total strength of the field or mobile forces in our Army is there- 
fore less than 52,000 enlisted men. If from this strength the noncom- 
batants and noneffectives, belonging to the regimental, troop, battery, 
and company organizations, such as the noncommissioned staff, mu- 
sicians, cooks, scouts, ete., which aggregate 5,876, are deducted, the 
actual fighting strength of the Army with the colors, and without de- 
ductions for officers and men sick, on furlough, detached service, etc., 
would be 2,738 officers and 45,968 enlisted men. 

There are in the line of the United States Regular Army (includ- 
ing Coast Artillery), not including the two battalions of the Porto 
Rican R ages regimental and 758 troop, battery, and company 
organizations. nder existing laws there belong to these organiza- 
tlons 322 regimental field officers and 2,358 company officers. Of 
these officers, according to latest returns, 93 fleld and 675 company 
officers are at present absent from their commands on detached serv- 
ice, on leave, or sick. This important branch of the Army is therefore 
at the present time 28.656 r cent short of the officers who are 
deemed necessary under existing laws for its instruction, training, 
and discipline. As the . draws mainly upon the units of 
the forces in the United States proper for officers for detached sery- 
ice, maintaining as far as possible the full complement of officers with 
the organizations on foreign service, the percentage of regimental 
and company officers absent from their organizations is far higher 
for those organizations in the United States than the above percentage 
would indicate, 


h of the Army, 22.50 per cent, 
he noncombatant 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MOBILE ARMY. 


The enlisted men of the mobile Army are distributed as follows: 
In the United States proper LL - 80, 481 


In our foreign possesslons 2 LLL LL Lc. - 20, 863 
Distributed as follows: 
In-the nnn .. * 
In the Hawalian Islands - 6,832 
— 1, 681 
— 690 
* 431 
———ÀÀ 8, 434 
An Porto Rican Regiments Loe ro toe Mir 5 


Of the enlisted men of the mobile Arey in the United States, 
18,954 are in the field in Texas and on the Mexican border, 1,665 are 
in the field in Colorado, 245 are temporarily in Montana, 506- are in 
Arkansas, and only 9,317 are at their home or permanent stations. 
It may be added that the department is under the necessity of dis- 

penne in the near future at least one additional regiment of In- 
Pantry o Panama, and that this action will still further reduce by 
at least 1,200 the — unt troops of the mobile Army remaining 


within our continental 


LII——9 


MATÉRIEL FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF TIE MOBILE ARMY. 


A fairly adequate supply of ammunition and other matériel to main- 
the mobile army ín the field for a period of six months is now 
on hand and available. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


As to the Coast Artillery branch of the Army, the strength of that 
corps must once yr f depend on the number and character of the 
coast defenses which lt is required to man. Its stren has no rela- 
tion to the strength of the mobile Army other than that the strength 
of the latter must be adequate to protect the fortifled positions from 
attack from the rear. 

Under the present approved policy of the War Department the Coast 
Artillery defenses in our foreign possessions are to manned entirely 
by organizations belonging to the regular service. The Coast Artillery 
defenses In the United States proper are to be manned at the rate of 
50 per cent of the gun and mortar defenses by the Coast Artillery Corps 
of the Organized Militia. 

The strength of the Coast Artillery of the Regular Arm 
returns, is 746 officers and 17,201 enlisted men. 
Chief of Coast Artillery shows that 1,31 
men of the Regular Army in addition to the 740 officers and 18,531 
enlisted men the Organized Militia Ae ar to man 50 per cent of 
the gun and mortar defenses in the United States are necessary to man 
the seacoast defenses now existing at home and in our foreign posses- 
sions, As the authorized pian ie of that corps of the Regular Army 
is 748 officers and 19,019 enlis men, it is at present 2 officers an 
1,818 enlisted men below its authorized strength and 566 officers and 
13,108 enlisted men below the necessities as estimated by the Chief of 
Coast Artillery, in addition to the deficiencies In the Coast Artillery 
epe of the Organized Militia. The total deficiencies in the Coast 

e 


from latest 
The estimate of th 
2 officers and 30,309 enlls 


Artillery Co of the Regular Army and the Organized Militia are, 
therefore, 856 officers and 24,489 enlisted men, 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE COAST ARTILLERY, 
> 3 companies of the Coast Artillery Corps are distributed as 
ollows ; 
: Companies, 
On the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts of the United States proper.. 140 
In Texas (equipped and acting as Infantry)... 5 
In our foreign possessions... 2 e AE SEUUECCUR ESSA 25 
That is: 
nenn Oo es lta 11 
In the Hawaiian Islands 8 
In the Panama Canal Zone 2222222 6 


of the Coast Artillery Corps required 
to man the coast defenses in the United States is reported by the Chief 
of Coast Artillery to be 24,075; the actual number available is 14,633, 
The aggregate enlisted strength required to man the coast defenses in 
foreign possessions now completed, or to be completed in the near 
future, as reported by the Chief of Coast Artillery, is 6,234; the actual 
number now in those possessions is 2,568. It therefore appears that 
there is a deficiency of 9,442 enlisted men for the home coast defenses 
and 3,666 for those in our foreign possessions, 

Naval armament in the last few PENTE has sapay developed, par- 
ticularly in respect to the caliber of the guns, eir ranges, and the 
rapidity with which fire from these guns can be delivered, At the pres- 
ent time the tendency is to place on the higher type of battleships guns 
as large as 15 inches in caliber. These guns, whilst carrying a projec- 
tile of less weight than those used with our direct-fire type of seacoast 
guns, have, owing to the greater length of the guns and the higher 
powder pressures used, a very distinct advantage in range, their range 
exceeding that of our 14-inch guns from 2,000 to 3,000 yards, Whilst 
this advantage in range is to a degree offset by the instability of the 
naval platforms and the less accurate methods of obtaining ranges from 
ships than from land defenses, there still appears to remain a distinct 
advantage in this respect, which, coupled with the number of these 
caliber guns now being carried on the stronger type of naval ships, 
makes it necessary to give careful consideration to the question whether 
there should not be a change, not only in the length, caliber, and 
powder pressures of our heavier type of guns, but whether there should 
not be a change in the emplacements so as to give overhead rotection 
to the crews operating the T In other words, it is — * Elen that 
careful consideration should be given, at least in the es bllshment of 
new defense districts, to the question of the caliber, length, and range 
of the seacoast guns, as well as to the question whether the turret sys- 
tem for the protection of the gun and its crew should not be adopted, 
in order to put the land defenses somewhat nearer on a parity with the 
naval guns which are liable to attack them. As a fleet of 8 battle- 
ships of the most modern type can throw against a single target 118 
projectiles per minute, the danger that must arise from the possibility 
of fragments of these shells and the débris thrown up from 
pact = Be the concrete parapets which protect the guns, 
as well as to the delicate and computed machinery which operates 
the guns, would indicate that overhead protection against suc frag- 
ments should be provided in order to insure tlie most effective operation 
of the coast armament. 


MATÉRIEL FOR THE COAST ARTILLERY DEFENSES. 


Matériel for the coast artillery defenses as at present established 
and under construction is fairly adequate in the matter of guns, 
mortars, and mine matériel. There is a serious deficiency, however, 
in ammunition for these defe the supply which the department 
has been attempting to maintain being on the basis of a proximately 
an hour's full and active operation of the guns in the United States 
proper and a two hours’ full and active operation of the guns in 
over-sea fortifications, According to the report of the Chief of Coast 
Artillery the amount of ammunition now available and provided for 
by appropriations is equal to about 73 per cent of this requirement 
for the guns and 50 per cent for the mortars. The amount of ex- 
plosive necessary to load and operate the mines now provided at our 
various coast defenses for one charge is complete. The deficiencies in 
the matter of fire control and searchlights are of the most serious 
character. As a matter of fact, proper fire control and searchlight 
installation is only maintained in a limited number of first-class 
defense areas, the remainder of the fire-control systems and Searchlight 
equipment being deficient or improvised. 


ORGANIZED MILITIA, 


The aggregate enlisted pn 
e 


their im- 
to the crews 


According to the latest returns, the total reported strength of the 
Organized Militia is 8,323 officers and 119,087 enlisted men. Of this 
force, 855 officers and 5,026 enlisted men belong to the staff and non- 
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combatant branches, 450 officers and 7,150 enlisted men belong to the 
Coast Artillery, and 7,018 officers and 106,911 enlisted men to the 
mobile forces eers, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Infantry). 
Of this force there were present at the annual inspection 692 officers 
and 4,090 enlisted men of the staff corps, 439 officers and 5,989 enlisted 
men of the Coast Artillery, and 6,553 officers and 85,541 enlisted mén 
of the mobile forces, a total absenteeism from inspection of 639 officers 
and 23,467 enlisted men. Reports as to the attendance at camps of 
instruction show that 568 officers and 3,744 enlisted men of the staff 
co! 423 officers and 6,135 enlisted men of the Coast Artillery, and 
$901 officers and 17,353 enlisted men of the mobile forces attended 
these camps of instruction, showing a total absenteeism of 1,428 offi- 
cers and 31,855 enlisted men from these camps. 

As regards practice with the rifle, there were 111,140 officers and men 
in o izations armed with the rifle, 'The total number who the 
rifle during the range-practice season, 1913 ss last report available), 
was 974. The total number who fired the rifle during the range- 
practice season, 1913, and qualified as second-class men or better, was 

599 officers and men. 

the above figures it will be seen that only 81.07 per cent of the 
total reported stren. of officers and men of the Organized Militia 
attended the annual Inspections; that only 73.87 per cent of officers and 
men attended the camps ction; that the number of men who 
had any practice with the rifle during the target season 1913 was 52.50 

z cent; EE the P rg who qualifled as second-class men or 

ter was 33. r cen 

'The . of the regulations are that units of the Organized 
Militia shall have at least 24 drills of one hour each per annum. Re- 
ports indicate that whilst in a e of States these requirements 
were fully met as regards the organizations, yet in a majority of or- 

tions there were a number of enlisted men who failed to attend 

times for drill and instruction during the calendar year 1913. The 

total number so [uns to attend during the year 1913 was 37,874 men 
out of a total of 119,087. 

There is no indication of the number of practice marches held by the 
units of the Or; ized Militia ae the year, and it is believed to be 
a safe conclusion that not a single unit at its maximum strength 
marched a distance of 10 miles fully equipped and armed. . 

The above figures, taken in conjunction with the fact that the num- 
ber of companies, troops, batteries, etc., is 2,000, and that of this num- 
ber, 1,120 organizations are below the prescribed minimum strength, 
would indicate to a degree the dependence to be placed upón this force, 

As or the militia is deficient in the following units to make 
it a properly balanced and efficient field force: 


Cavalry, number of troops 54 
Field ery, number of batteries 79 
Engineers, number of companies. 14 
Ambulance. companles „„ „„„,%1!:Ä7: a: — BS 
F er ier w K j E 


The deficiency in its Coast Artillery branch is 290 officers and 11,381 

listed men. 
negro to the matériel necessary to put this foree into the field and main- 
tain it there for a period of six months, there is a very decided defi- 
ciency in many important respects. For instance, there are but 550 
horses available for the use in drill and instruction of the Cavalry, 
which aggregates 4,940 officers and enlisted men. The deficiency 
horses for the Field Artill is even greater than that of the S 
There are no animals for the signal or sanitary troops. As rega 
wagon transportation, the militia as now o is deficient 1,934 
wagons. Should the militia be assembled into divisions and Hy peated 
brigades, the deficit would be 5,836 wagons. There are no t ani- 
mals available, These deficiencies in matériel are rere important, 
inasmuch as they must be supplied before the Organized Militia forces 
can be made available for field operations. 

As regards Field Artillery matériel for the Organized Militia, should 
this force be called into service with its present number of batteries 
the total amount of ammunition necessary therefor would be 1,300,000 
rounds of 3-inch ammunition, based on an average of 5,000 rounds per 
gun, which is equivalent to the best standards of suppl of this char- 
acter of ammunition in foreign armies. To completely equip the 
proper number of batteries for the 12 militia divisions, including the 
auxiliary divisions, there would be uired, addition to matériel 
now in the hands of the Organized Mill 816 field guns and 1,322,384 
rounds of ammunition. 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


If it is deemed that the condition and strength of our military estab- 
lishment (including the Organized Militia) as above set forth satis- 
factory and adequate to our needs at home and in our foreign posses- 
sions under modern conditions and existing circumstances, there appears 
to be no necessity for special action beyond maintaining that estab- 
lishment at its p strength and in about its present condition. 
To make even this force effective, however, by proper and 
instruction, a number of additional officers and noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army are urgently needed—first, in order that a full 
complement of these instructors may be kept with the units of the 
Regular Army; second, that we may have available an adequate corps 
of trained instructors for the militia. 

In case, however, the strength and condition of that establishment as 
set forth is deemed inadequate and unsatisfactory, it is pertinent to 
make suggestions as to what should be done to co this condition 
and provide a military establishment adequate to our needs and n- 
sibilities. These suggestions, in my opinion, should be based upon study 
of conditions as they are in our N and in our foreign possessions, 
including home n and the needs which might arise in our relations 
with other countries, 

In looking over the strength of our garrisons in foreign possessions 
it becomes at once manifest that the garrisons we are maintaining there 
or propose to maintain there under the scheme of distribution of our 
Army as it exists at present are iud inadequate to the needs of 
those possessions. That an effective defense against an enterprising 
enemy in the Philippines conld be made with a deficiency of 33 per cent 
of the manning details of the coast defenses of Manila and Subig Bay 
and with a mobile force of n little over 7,000 American troops, — 
mented by less than 6,000 Philippine Scouts, is manifestly impossible; 
that the great rater way. of the Panama Canal can not be protected 
against the operations of a first-class military power by the present or 
proposed garrison we contemplate placing there without the power and 
ability to reenforce it rapidly troops from the United States is 
equally manifest; that we can retain our valuable Territory of Alaska 
In its isolated position against an enemy with any military power by 
placing there a garrison of less than 500 men ay er on the ridiculous 
unless we have ample forces at home to occupy that Territory in the 
very earliest stages of an impending conflict. As regards the Hawailan 


Islands, all military persons will recognize that the proposed guion in 
this possession is far below what it should be to meet a serious attack 
unless, in this case again, we haye an adequate force on. the Pacific 

ready to dispatch to the islands when trouble is Impending. It 
must therefore be frankly admitted that the present garrisons of these 
outlying possessions are entirely inadequate for the purpose for which 
they have been sent there, and that without a material change in con- 
ditions at home we have no available resources from which to reenforce 
them, even should time be given to us to do so. As the Philippines are 
too distant from the United States to be reenforced when war is Im- 
pending, it would seem necessary that the garrison of those islands 
should be at least a manning detail for the Coast Artillery de- 
fenses and one complete division at full war strength plus the necessary 
administrative staff. As to our other outlying possessions, it may be 
said that the garrisons proposed for those possessions, with the excep- 
tion of Alaska, may be considered adequate only under the contingency 
that we have available in the United States sufficient thoroughly trained 
troops in excess of our home needs to warrant us in heavily reenforcing 
the peace qucm, 

As to the necessities within the continental limits of the United 
States, whilst our isolation by water from the other great powers is an 
undoubted protection, that protection is limited by two main factors: 

First. The power of our fleet to protect the country from invasion 
over those sens. 

E aut y rr 
rce to a no 
effecting a lodgment on our shores. si iride metr 

Whether or not our Navy is adequate for the pur indicated, 

beyond the 


i. e, to protect our country from over seas, is a question 

scope of this report. That we can not, with our present strength, 

rapidly assemble a sufficient force, fully equipped for field operations, 
xpedition as might be dispatched against our shores 


to meet sucb an e 
is evident. The very fact that an enemy traversing the seas would 
have a wide choice of lan points, or points of attack, at once 
evidences the difficulties attending the assembly of organizations of 
sufficient strength to meet him at the point he may select. It there- 
Toray appare to 1 — the general on ution of forces to 
such a situation wou on à very e nt if prompt opposi- 
uos he Fre Is to be effected. E v ou r 
r tely there is no apparent need for garrisons of an at 
strength on our northern ontier. This, however, is not 8 
regards our southern frontier, where for the greater part of the last 
three years we have been compelled 5 to increase the number 
of troops until at the present time over two-thirds of the mobile forces 
of our Army in the United States are concentrated. 

Careful consideration of our needs would indicate the advisabilit 
and necessity for N at all times available at home and, in addi- 
tion to the necessities our foreign 3 in the first line of 
our military establishment a mobile force of at least 500,000 thor- 
onghiy trained and thoroughly eauipped fighting men, with adequate 
supplies for the operation of this force for a period of at least six 
months. his is a conclusion that seems to have been reached by all 
those who have given careful consideration to this question. tt is 
also agreed that we should have, as a second line, a thoroughl 
equipped and trained force of Organized Militia of not less than 300-000 
men, properly proportioned as to its staff and several arms, with stores 
and supplies necessary for its operation in the field for a like period. 
The smaller units of the standing Army and the corresponding units 
of the Organized Militia must manifestly be organized into the higher 
units of brigades and divisions and be susceptible of assembly for drill 
and field exercises, for without such organiza 


rts 
rtil- 


In any scheme to create such a force of mobile troops, as is above 
contemplated, we can not do better than to follow the example of the 
master minds in military organization for national defense. The poli- 
cies develo) in this direction all include, amongst others, the primary 
plan of us g the 5 a ool for the training of men 
who, on graduation from t school, pass into the reserve and consti- 
the real national military strength. erlence has shown that 
from two to years of active service in the standing Army is the 
sible limit of time within which the average man can be con- 

verted After passing 
plan are 


oe RUE time have a military 5 adequate to its needs, it 
is W to decide what the size of the Regular, or standing, Army 
should be in 


the first ge of its complete operation an army of 263,700 
plus 58,700 reserves) ; 
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plus 234,800 reserves) ; in the fifth DRE n army e — 
e Army wou 


sary for the Coast Artillery at all times to man their defenses with 
practically the full complement, and that corps, as it is not charged 
with any greater réquirements as to strength in war than in ce, 
does not require expansion in war. However, the principle spoue to a 
degree, at least, to this corps in order that its ranks may at all times 
be readily filled with experienced men when war is imminent, 

Whether our country could adopt the principle of creating a reserve 
without compensation to the reservists whilst not actively serving with 
the colors is doubtful, but it would seem that a small remuneration 
might be given for the retention of their services. . 

No reason is seen why the same principle as to reserves should not 
be applied to the Organized Militia, and the men trained in its units 
be bound for service for a period co nding to that of the.re- 
servists for the Regular Army. It must, however, be admitted that 
unless there be a material change in the laws governing the Organ- 
ized Militia which will bring about a greater reliance upon and an 
Increased control by the General Government, that branch of our mili- 
tary establishment can not be arded and depended upon as a 
reliable force. Such a modification in the law to meet this end might 
be brought about by placing the Organized Militia under pay by the 
General Government and, under a binding obligation, to serve at its 
call. This, it is thought, would produce a state of affairs where the 
Organized Militia will be much more 5 trained than it possi- 
bly can be under existing laws, and to that extent can be more surely 
depended upon. In any regulations or modifications of Jaw looking to 
the better organization of the militia as a national force it naturally 
follows that the United States should have the power to create in the 
Organized Militia that parity of the several arms of the service and 
staff which is essential for effective operations in war. It should also 
have the wer to detach from the Regular Army such numbers of 
officers and noncommissioned officers as it may find necessary to place 
on duty with the Organized Militia to aid and assist the officers of 
that branch of the national defense in a thorough eie of the units. 

The question of supplies and equipment necessary to make such 
forces as we may organize effective is of prim importance. No 
matter what size force we may have, it will be Ineffective without proper 
and adequate supplies and equipment. It would therefore appear 
that we should establish depots in which should be deposited all those 
supplies necessary to the effective operation of our Army which can not 
be readily and rapidly procured in the first stages of war. 


OUR SUPPLY OF MUNITIONS MOST NECESSARY IN WAR. 


No attempt will be made to enter into particulars as to the character 
of supplies that it will be necessary to accumulate and store for the use 
of such forces as are contemplated in the above scheme; that is, a 
regular mobile army..including its reserves of 500,000 men, and a 
force of 200,000 mobile Organized Militia troops, including its reserves. 
One illustration will be sufficient, and that will be taken from the 
munitions mêst necessary in war, as rifles and field prion ta The 

roper proportion of rifles in a force of this character, including the 
88 which is armed with the rifle, would be 642,541. The mini- 
mum accumulated PS rifle ammunition, based on 1,000 rounds 
per rifle, should be 646, 000 rounds. The proper gs rtion of field 
and heavy guns of the mobile type, and exclusive of the gigantic en- 
gines of war of more recent introduction, drawn by tractors, no types 
of which have as yet been developed in this country, would be 2,834. 
The ammunition for this type of guns, based upon a supply of 5,000 
rounds per light field gun, with a corresponding proportion for the 
heavier Bela ins, n conservative estimate, if we regard the examples of 
the great military nations, would be 11,790,850 rounds, It is sufficient 
to point out that at the present time we have on hand and being manu- 
factured 698,374 United States rifles (model 1903) and 241,000,000 
rounds of ammunition for these rifles, 852 field guns and 580,098 
rounds of ammunition for these guns. The number of guns per thou- 
sand men used in the calculation as to the total number required in the 
above estimate as to force is five, that number being considerably below 
the average in European armies. It should also remembered that 
large numbers of guns and EM masses of ammunition are, in an 
dn war, liable to capture and destruction, and that to start Into field 
operations with the expectation that the proportions given will be 
maintained without large sources of manufacture would be fallacious. 
As the factories and works in this 83 which can produce munitions 
of war of the above character nre exceedingly limited, it is evident that 
a full supply of this type of matériel must stored and ready for use 
before war undertaken. B 

DEPOTS. 


As regards the depots in which supplies for the military establish- 
ment should be stored, their distribution should be in the immediate 
vicinity of the troops, both of the Regular Army and the Organized 
Militia, which are to be equipped from them. he distances in this 
great country between the present limited number of depots and the 
stations of the troops or the areas from which the troops will mainly be 
drawn are so great that an effective distribution from them to troops 
organized under the general scheme here contemplated would be inef- 
fective in that it would consume a great amount of the limited time 
which modern warfare indicates would be at the disposal of a country 
subject to attack whose plans contemplate the mobilization of its forces 
only after war is immiment or has been declared. 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY, 


On the 22d of April, 1914, the naval forces occupied the city of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. In accordance with the directions of the President, so 
much of the Fifth Brigade of the Second Division, with certain 
auxiliary troops, as could be accommodated on the transports at that 
time available were ordered dispatched from Galveston, Tex., to Vera 
Cruz, Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston, with 225 officers and 3,832 
enlisted men and a limited amount of transportation, sailed with the 
major rtion of his reenforced brigade from Galveston on the 24th 
of April and arrived at Vera Cruz on the 28th of April. At noon on 
the 30th of April, Gen. Funston took over the command of the cit 
of Vera Cruz from the naval authorities, and with his force of 3,83 
enlisted men of the Army and 3,333 enlisted men of the United States 
Marine Corps, ordered to report to him for duty, making a total 
enlisted force of 7,165 men, occupied the immediate suburbs of the city, 


and extended his lines to include El Tejar, about 9 miles distant, 


where the main source of fresh water supply for the city is located. 
A large proportion of the reenforced brigade was necessarily left in 
Galveston on April 24, due to the lack of water transportation facilities, 
Owing to eg n conditions subsequent to the occupation of the city 
of Vera Cruz by our forces, the original strength of Gen. Funston's 
command which landed at Vera Cruz has not been augmented, and 
certain elements of the brigade which properly belong to it, such as 
parts of its Field Aue Cavalry, and transportation, have been 
retained ever since at Galveston. "The latest reports indicate that 
the enlisted forces of his command have now shrunk to about 3,424 
men of the Army and 2,500 men of the Marine Corps: an aggregate 
enlisted strength of 5,934, this shrinkage arising mainly, so far as the 
aruy 40 concerned, from the. discharge of time-expired men and 

The health of the command PAR À the time it has been in Vera 
Cruz has, owing to the unremitting attention given to sanitation, been 
remarkably good, the sick rate steadily decreasing until, as indicated 
by the last reports, it was between 1.35 and 1.93 per cent, 

It is due to this command to call gardiculur attention to its having 
been able to avoid friction with the (GA y elements of the B ulation 
and the armed forces which have at all times confronte N. The 
situation was a delicate one and called for the greatest tact on the 
part of both officers and men. No instances have been brought to the 
attention of the department of any serious friction between the troops 
and the inhabitants of Vera Cruz or with the armed bodies of Mexicans 
outside the city. 

The 1,708 miles of Mexican border from Brownsville, Tex., to the’ 
vicinity of San Diego, Cal., was, on the 22d of April, kept under 
observation and patrolled to the extent possible by 359 officers and 
8,260 enlisted men under the command of Brig. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
who, as commanding general of the Southern Department, controls 
the border from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the Colorado River, 
and Maj. Gen, Arthur Murray, who, as commanding general of the 
Western Department, controls the border from the lorado River 
to the Pacific coast. 

When the news of the occupation of the city of Vera Cruz by United 
States forces reached the border a marked increase of the feeling of 
uneasiness and apprehension became manifest, both on the Mexican 
and on our side. Conditions there became such that it was deemed 
advisable to make a material increase of the forces at the disposal of 
the commanding general of the Southern Department, and to that end 
the Eighth Brigade from the Western Department, the Second Brigade 
from the Eastern Mu a spese the Sixth Field Ar vet from the Cen- 
tral Department, and five companies of the Coast Artillery Corps from 
the coast-defense district of the Gulf, aggregating 193 officers and 
5,545 enlisted men, were ordered to report to the commanding general 
of the Southern Department for assignment to station, and were by 
him distributed along the border. This movement, together with the 
cuango made in the Western Department, brought the strength of the 
Regular Army forces on the border and in Texas up to over 20,000 
men, The duties performed by these troops have been of a very arduous 
and exacting character. Living for the most part under canvas or 
improvised shelter, they have had the task of 5 5 a and guarding 
the very Jong line, much of which is desert, all of it exceedingly hot. 
They have been led upon to prevent not only the incursion of hostile 
parties into our own territory, but to receive and disarm considerable 
numbers of Mexican troops driven into our territory by stress of war. 
A good part of the time has been spent by the troops in efforts to 
prevent the erar of munitions of war from entering into Mexican 
territory. hilst it was impossible under conditions to accomplish 
fully the task of preventing the passage of these munitions across the 
border, great success has attended the efforts to stop the incursion 
of armed parties and to disarm Mexican troops driven into our territory. 
First and last, over 5,000 Mexicans driven into our territory were dis- 
armed and keld as prisoners until very recently, when they were re 
leased, and the enlisted men amongst them returned to their own country, 
The total approximate cost attending the care and maintenance of these 
prisoners was over $719,883. The skill and forbearance shown by the 
officers and men in this arduous frontier service warrants the highest 
commendation, peo in view of the fact that in thelr operations 
1 of our men has been killed and 9 wounded by bullets fired from the 
Mexican side of the border; in addition, a number—about 20—of our 
citizens have been killed and wounded in like manner, Conditions on 
the frontier continue to be such as to give little hope of relief comin. 
in the near future to these Nee many of whom have been absen 
from their permanent stations, liv ng in tents, for over two years. 

Late in the month of April, 1914, a situation arose in the coal 
regions of Colorado which necessitated the dispatch of United States 
troops to that region. The Eleventh Cavalry, from Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., the second squadron of the Fifth Cavalry, from Fort Leavenworth, 
and seven troops of the Twelfth Cavalry, from the Central Department, 
were sent, and have been on wr there ever since. Good order has been 
preserved by the troops sínce they have been there, and no overt acts 
of a meets character have been committed in the regions under their 
control. 

Early in the month of September conditions in Butte, Mont., were of 
such a character as to render it 8888 for the governor to dispatch 
the militia of that State to the Butte region, and, incident to this state 
of affairs, a battalion of the Fourteenth Infantry was moved from Fort 
Wright, Wash., to Fort William Henry Harrison, Mont. Recently it 
was found necessary to transfer this battalion to Fort Missoula, where 
it is now temporarily stationed. . 

Early in November conditions in the coal regions of Arkansas de- 
veloped to a state where It was deemed necessary to dispatch troops to 
that recon in popport of the United States courts. The first squadron 
of the Fifth Cavalry was ordered to proceed to Fort Smith, Ark., for 
duty. These troops are still on duty in the State of Arkansas. 

3 the pressing necessity for troops for more important duties 
and with a view to thelr being better prepared for the purpose for 
which troops are maintained, early in the year orders were issued 
relieving the troops to a great extent from the guarding of the national 
parks, and leaving these parks under the control of the Interior Depart- 
ment. To this end, the troops dispatched to the Yosemite National 
Park, Cal., were withdrawn; the usual orders for the guards to proceed 
to the Sequoia and Grant Parks were not issued, and the second 
squadron of the First Cavalry, with its machine-gun platoon, was re- 
Heved from duty in the Yeilowstone Park and ordered to join its regi- 
ment in California, a mi'itary guard consisting of a detachment of 
about 200 mounted men drawn generally from the Cavalry of the Army 
being left at the Yellowstone Park to perform the duties heretofore per- 
formed by the troops relieved. 

Very respectfully, 


The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


W. W. WOTHERSPOON, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 
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Home Owning Among Workingmen. right. These bills slumber in the committee to which they 
ERR 5 In nr be dai they will not be 
reported during s session. But there will be other Con- 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS gresses, and it is to get the facts before the country and give 

or the 5 ve the next 8 time to on these problems 

over I wish to present here some of the facts and give in 

HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, outline the remedies that have been applied in foreign countries, 
OF ILLINOIS, eee REO ae nta; as a people we live in rented homes 

THe House REPRESENTATIVES. or in mortgaged ones. Of the 20,255,555 homes in the United 

Iv CRE. OF. MER * States 10,007,895, or considerably more than balf, are rented 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. outright; 2,981,905 are mortgaged; and only 5,984,284, or 29 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the Concres- | per cent, are owned free from mortgage. These figures are for 
SIONAL Record of September 22, 1914, pages 16962-16966, I | all homes, whether on farm or in city or village. In the 
endeavored to give some idea of the need of publie aid in the | cities, of course, the conditions are inore acute than in the 
matter of home owning among the workingmen of the cities of | country, as a whole. In the 50 citles with a population of 
the United States. I would like now to present figures in | 100,000 or more, there are 4,424,326 homes, and 74 per cent of 
proof of a like need of the use of Government funds, particu- | them are rented outright; that is to say, 3,196,941 of these 
larly the trust funds of the United States, such as the receipts | homes are rented; 547,723, or 12.8 per cent, are mortgaged; 
of the postal savings banks, in the interest of home owning of | and only 13 per cent are owned free of encumbrance. I will 
all classes, farmers and workingmen alike. Bills have been | insert here a table showing the condition of home ownership 
introduced in this Congress not only by myself—H. R. 8472— | in these 50 cities, for these are facts we need to keep before 
but by other Members having for their object the relief of | us, and the details for these 50 cities will interest many of 
citizens struggling to obtain homes and farms in their own | these millions: 


Taere 1.— Distribution of homes according to proprietorship and encumbrance in cities having, in 1910, 100,000 inhabitants or more. 
[From Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, p. 1313.] 


All homes. 


Per cent of total, 
Cities. 
Un- Ren Owned, 
— — n 
nm 24,000 6,338 4, 347 1, 885 106 17,189 542 20.9 73.1 18.8 8.1 09.8 30. 2 
35, 813 8,580 5,553 2,947 80 ,213 1,020 24.7 75.3 16,1 8.6 65.3 34.7 
118, 851 38,400. 20,795 11,006 599 75,381 5,070. 93.7 66.3 23.9 9.8 70.9 29.1 
SA 31,050 8,010 5,475 3,303 132 21,115 1,025 29.1 70.3 18.5 11.2 02.4 37.6 
ane 139, 700 23,496 10,540 12,731 225 | 114,312 1,892 17.1 82. 9 7.7 9.3 45.3 54.7 
,089 4,071 1,531 3,055 85 16,504 $14 22.1 77.9 7.4 14.7 83. 4 6.6 
Soe 91,328 30,592 14,277 16,033 282 58,745 1,991 34.2 65.8 16.1 18.1 47.1 52.9 
22, 765 4,282 2,187 2, 064 31 18,378 105 18.9 81.1 9.7 9.2 51.4 48.60 
hicago, 473,141 | 121,447 | 56,025 64, 981 1,441 | 342,472 9, 222 26.2 73.8 12.0 14.2 45.9 54.1 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 87,541 19,905 12,983 6,801 181 66, 153 1,423 731.2 76.8 15.2 8.0 65.6 34.4 
Cleveland, Ohio. 124, 822 43,473 21,701 21,526 246 80, 1,34 35.2 64.8 17.7 17.5 50.2 40.8 
Columbus, Ohio. 42,045 14, 802 1,408 7,184 210 26,787 998 35.7 64.3 18.2 17.5 51.0 49.0 
Dayton, Ohio.... 28,370 10, 596 5,425 5,071 100 17,244 530 38.1 61.9 19.7 18.4 51.7 48.3 
Tn VERS COME recess uipiasielu «8 ro. 51,339 17,774 10,732 6,779 263 31, 342 2,223 36.2 03.8 22.2 14.0 61.3 38.7 
Detroit, FT 100,350 471 20, 752 19, 501 218 57,831 2,054 41.2 58.8 21.2 19.9 51.6 48.4 
Fall River, Mass. ................. 24,378 4,317 1,881 2,411 25| 19, 135 17.8 82.2 7.8 10.0 43.8 56.3 
Grand Ra 26,025 12,599 0,184 6,230 185 13, 636 47.9 52.1 23.9 24,1 49.8 50.2 
diana 58,045 19,036 , 829 8,985 222 38, 702 907 31.0 67.0 17.2 15.7 $2.2 47.8 
Jersey City, 56, 790 11,209 |° 4,899 86,104 208 44,304 1,187 20.2 79.8 9.0 11.2 44.5 55.5 
Kansas City, 59, 296 20,711 8,595 11,870 246 36,537 2 36.2 63.8 15.2 21.0 42.0 58,0 
Los 78,078 34,159 17,249 16, 671 239 42, 2,317 44.7 55.3 22.7 22.0 50.9 49.1 
Louisville, K 52, 155 13, 603 10,232 3,201 120 31,621 26.60 73.4 20.2 6.4 75.9 24.1 
Lowell, 21,932 4,848 2,089 2,132 27 16, 761 323 22.4 77.6 12.5 9.9 55.8 41.2 
Memphis, Tenn. 31,154 7,541 4,906 2, 441 194 22, 1,250 25.2 74.8 16.3 8.9 04.6 15.4 
Milwaukee, WS 80,506 28, 824 12,875 15, 229 50,352 1 36.4 63.6 16.4 20.0 45.0 55.0 
Minne 63,241 24,539 13,571 10,515 453 36, 1i 2,507 40.4 59.6 22.8 17.6 50.3 4.7 
Nashvii 26,077 7,879 5,797 1, 110 17,868 30.6 69.4 22.8 1.8 74.6 25.4 
ew 29,271 7,326 2,792 4,467 67 21,394 551 25.5 74.5 9.8 15.7 38.5 61.5 
73,377 18,273 12,615 3,058 600 54,1 2,991 23.1 70.9 18.6 4.5 80.5 19.5 
,020,827 | 117,740 34,951 81,007 1,782 | 884,616 18,471 11.7 88.3 3.5 8.2 30.2 09.8 
493, 545 4,108 5,358 7,909 838 | 468,927 10,515 2.9 97.1 1.2 1.7 40.4 59.6 
XU pA 93, 897 12,071 2, 654 9,207 150 80,114 1,712 13.1 86.9 2.9 10,2 22.3 77.7 
SE 353, 666 63, 842 17,335 45,954 553 | 284,739 5,085 18.3 81. 7 8.0 13.3 2.4 72.6 
makes 62, 001 21,176 6,410 14,601 165 |, 020 805 34.6 65.4 10.6 21.0 30.5 69.5 
17,718 6,548 3,196 , 276 16 10,816 354 37.7 62.3 18.6 19.1 49.4 50.6 
11,039 15,119 4,979 9,999 141 60, 473 1,447 20.0 80.0 6.6 13.4 33.2 05.8 
Oakland ^ 36, 723 16,870 9,683 7,084 103 19, 263 590 46.7 53.3 27.0 19.7 57.7 42.3 
Omaha, Nebr 26, 359 10, 095 5, 739 4,178 178 15, 269 $95 39.8 60.2 28.0 16.8 57.9 42.1 
Paterson, N. J. 2, 978 6, 538 2, 695 3,770 20, 714 720 24.0 70.0 10.0 14.0 41.7 58.3 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 327, 263 83, 262 35, 950 46,312 1,000 | 229,354 14,647 26.6 73.4 11.6 15.0 43.7 50.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 110, 457 29, 983 16,052 „445 486 77,288 3,188 28.0 12.0 15.2 12.7 54.4 45.6 
Portland, Oreg..... 42,029 18,509 11,089 7,131 289 21,495 2,025 16.3 53.7 28.2 1&1 60.9 39.1 
Prov dence, 49, 129 10,071 4,785 5,107 169 216 782 20.8 79.2 10.1 10.7 48.4 51.6 
Rich'mond, Va 20,914 6, 255 4,609 1,318 328 19, 801 858 24.0 76.0 18.7 5.3 77.8 22.2 
Rochester, N. Y 46, 787 19,321 7,876 11, 306 139 ,525 941 42.1 57.9 17.3 24.8 41.1 58.9 
Bt. Louis, Mo 155,555 15,197 380 | 113,515 4,279 25.0 15.0 14.8 10.1 59.3 40.7 
Bt. Paul, Minn. 4 5,621 134 d 1,057 41.2 58.8 27.2 14.0 66.0 34.0 
San Franciseo, Cal. 10, 996 175 55, 2, 968 33.0 67.0 19.7 13.3 59.8 10.2 
ton, P&:: Leu 935 252| 16,116 485 37.6 62.4 22.0 15.6 58.4 41.6 
Seattle, Wash...... 8, 508 195 1,630 44.9 55.1 27.5 17.4 61.3 38.7 
Spokane, Wash... 5,112 184 10,010 901 51.3 48.7 27.4 23.9 53.4 46.6 
Syracuse, N. Y 4 104 18,547 802 39.7 60.3 16.0 23.7 40.3 59.7 
oledo, O E 7,438 110 21, 009 898 44.3 55.7 25.0 19.3 56.4 43.6 
Washington, D. 7,178 279 51,607 2,357 25.2 14.8 14.6 10.6 58.0 42.0 
Worcester, 5,162 23, 255 24.4 75.6 7.3 17.1 29.8 70.2 
Total, 50 cities 547,723 13, 702 |3,196,941 | 107,754 25.9 | 74.1 13.1 12.8 50.5 | 49.5 


I will not go further into detail at this time, except to say that | City, in the eighth assembly district of the Borough of Manhat- 
in Chicago, in the eighteenth ward, there are 4,905 homes, and | tan, there are but 6 homes owned free of debt by the occupants, 
only 105 of them are owned free of encumbrance. In New York | while 11,962 are rented. These are but a few samples of the 
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miserable conditions that sleep in the census reports while the 
dance goes on. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its Bulletin 
158, on “ Government aid to home owning and housing of work- 
ing people in foreign countries,’ goes fully into the laws and 
the machinery through which foreign countries exercise their 
activities in the matter of loaning public money on long-time 
mortgages to workingmen for home-building purposes. This 
bulletin is for free distribution among our people, and by the 
time the next Congress convenes everyone will have an oppor- 
tunity to convince himself of the practicability of a law such as 
I have proposed in H. R. 8472. 

I will not, therefore, go into the detail of this phase of the 
subject, except to say that if Germany, as you will see from 
the bulletin referred to, page 20, can use $114,867,745 of its 
workingmen’s old-age and sickness insurance fund to loan to 
workingmen on first mortgages to build homes, then we can take 
these postal savings bank funds, picked up from the poor of our 
cities, and reloan them to the workmen of our cities to enable 
them to haye homes of their own. I tell you now that H. R. 
8472, or some revision of it, will be introduced by some one in 
the next Congress, and by some one in the next and the next, 
until a real home-owning Nation is built up out of this founda- 
tion of the people’s money. I have no doubt that in the next 
Congress my bill will again be referred to the committee and 
there remain unconsidered and unreported, and maybe the next 
man’s bill will be, too; but in time some power, the power of 
public opinion and public poverty, will force consideration and 
favorable action upon legislation of this character. Cato voted 
alone in the Roman Senate for 40 years, and then secured a ma- 
jority for his, at first, lonely measure. There will be a few men 
in this House from now on that will vote and talk until we shall 


no longer as a Government collect trust funds and institute re- 
serve banks to loan money to banks to reloun to “ big business " 
and the despoilers of men, but until the Government shall loan 
its funds direct to those who wish to borrow for the ownership 
and development of our farm lands and for the building and 
owning of our homes. i 

As I have said, the machinery used by foreign countries to 
loan State funds to workingmen in cities can be easily studied 
in and ascertained from Bulletin 158 of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; as to what is being done in the way of laws and legal 
machinery for loaning public money to farmers in foreign coun- 
tries, I propose to submit a brief outline here. But, first, let us 
consider what are the facts as to farm mortgages and farm ten- 
ancy in this country. 

There were 6,861,502 farms reported in the census of 1910; 
of these, 2,354,676 were operated by renters, 1,312,084 were 
operated by men who, while nominally owning them, were carry- 
ing mortgages on their farms, and 2,588,596 were operated by. 
their owners free from encumbrance. There is hardly a State 
in the Union that does not show an increased percentage, not 
only of renters but of mortgaged farms, if we compare 1910 with 
1890. 

Even my own State of Illinois, with the best soil to be 
found on earth, has 104,879 rented farms out of a total of 
251,872; and of 145,107 farms operated by nominal owners, 
55,792, or 39.2 per cent, were mortgaged, whereas in 1890, 36.7 
per cent were mortgaged. 

Mortgages—credit may be a good thing; I believe it very often 
is, but let us make the burden of carrying it as light as possible. 
I insert here Table No. 2, to show how farm ownership is dis- 
tributed by States: 


TABLE 2.—Number of farms operated by owners, tenants, and managers, and number and per cent of farms operated by owners that were mortgaged. 
[From Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910: Abstract, p. 294, and vol. 5, Agriculture, pp. 129-132.] 


Percentage of farms L 
Number of farms operated by owners in 1910.1] by owners re as 
mortgaged.? 
States. 
Free from Not re- 
Total. mortgage. Mortgaged. ported. 1910 1900 1890 
103, 929 74,504 27,457 1,908 26.9 19.2 4.4 262, 901 
8, 203 7,038 1,043 122 12.9 6.0 6.8 9,227 
106, 649 82,321 22,374 1,954 21.4 14.3 4.2 763 214,678 
66,032 39,368 26, 749 515 40.5 32.2 32.5 3,417 88,197 
36, 993 20, 822 9,636 535 20.4 27.0 25.5 787 46,170 
23,234 13, 080 9,958 196 43.2 40.7 31.1 949 26,815 
6,178 3,817 2, 264 97 37.2 36.5 29.4 123 10,836 
118 93 21 4 18.4 18.9 4.1 15 217 
35,399 29,614 5,160 625 14.8 10.3 2.9 13,342 1,275 50,016 
98,628 78,004 18,257 2,367 19.0 14.7 3.4 190, 080 1,419 291,027 
27,109 17,933 9,010 226 33.4 16.4 16.3 3,188 450 30, 807 
145, 107 86, 713 55, 792 2,002 39.2 39.3 36.7 104,379 2,386 251,872 
148, 501 89, S47 56,914 1,740 38.8 36.5 33.1 64, 687 2,297 215, 485 
133, 003 63,234 68,045 1,724 61.8 53.0 53.3 82,115 1,926 217,044 
111, 108 60, 582 49,249 1,277 44.8 41.8 55.5 65,398 1,335 177,841 
170,332 135, 505 33,089 1,788 19.6 15.2 4.1 87,860 993 259,185 
52,989 42,011 9,834 1,144 19.0 1.7 4.0 66,607 950 120, 546 
55,454 41,309 14,948 197 20.6 26.7 22.1 2,563 999 60,016 
33,519 21,084 12,127 308 36.5 936.8 30.0 14,416 988 48,923 
32,075 18,708 13,014 293 40.9 38.6 30.5 2,979 1,863 36,917 
172,310 88,705 $2,631 974 48.2 48.3 49.4 32, 089 1,961 200, 960 
122,104 65,038 50,145 921 46.3 44.8 46.4 32, 811 1,222 156, 137 
92,000 60, 543 29,003 1,830 32.9 27.1 7.7 181,491 825 274,382 
192, 285 102, 514 88,486 1,285 46.3 42.4 36.4 82,958 2,001 277,244 
23,365 18,014 4,820 531 21.1 14.0 15.6 2,944 505 26,214 
79,250 47,435 30,839 976 39.4 45.4 52.0 49,441 987 129,078 
2,175 1,805 361 9 16.7 19.3 17.2 333 181 2,689 
24, 193 18,119 6,234 140 25.6 25.5 21.8 1,879 681 27,053 
24,133 11,983 11,793 357 49.6 51.9 48.9 8,294 060 33, 487 
33,398 81, 382 1,775 241 5.4 2.3 3.0 1,95 35,076 
166, 674 93, 118 72,311 1,245 43.7 46.3 44.2 44,872 215,597 
* 145,320 117,028 26,642 1,650 18.5 15.8 4.9 107, 287 253, 725 
63,212 30, 651 31,727 50.9 31.4 48.7 10,664 74,360 
192,104 135, 616 54,997 1,491 28.9 29.8 28.9 71,188 272,045 
85,404 46, 889 36,036 2,479 43.5 A 104, 137 190, 192 
37, 196 24, 855 12, 632 309 33.7 25.2 23.4 6, 859 45,502 
164, 229 112,156 50,699 1,374 3L1 32.3 27.4 219,295 
4,087 2,811 1,180 96 29.6 27.1 19.1 5,292 
64, 350 47,535 15,020 1,795 24.0 20.6 8.0 176, 434 
57, 984 35, 101 21,001 110 38.2 36.7 52.4 77,044 
144,125 118, 285 24, 006 1,834 16.9 11.5 3.2 246,012 
95, 863 128,082 64,008 3,773 33.3 23.4 5.7 417, 770 
19, 762 15,131 4,402 139 22.9 11.1 5.5 21,676 
28,005 14,851 13,140 74 46.9 46.9 44.3 32, 709 
133, 664 111,474 ,182 1,008 16.0 14.7 3.2 184,018 
47,505 30,979 16,026 500 34.1 21.7 26.8 56, 192 
75,978 66,093 9,525 360 12.6 14.1 13.0 96, 685 
151,022 72,041 77,129 952 51.4 45.8 42.9 177,127 
9,779 7,815 1,923 41 19.7 12.2 13.1 10,987 
i! 88 3, 918, 722 | 2,588,506 | 1,312,034 | 48,002 — 33.6 EH 28.2 6,361,502 
1 Includes those whose owners rented additional land. 2 Percentages based on total of farms free from mortgage and mortgaged. Includes Indian Territory. 
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I wish to submit now what I believe to be a carefully prepared 
condensed digest of what other countries are doing for their 
farmers in the way of loans of money on long-time mortgages 
from State funds. Brief as many of these surveys are, enough 
is given to show in a general way the legal machinery used and 
the accomplishments under the various plans. 


TENANCY AND MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES—STATE 
LOANS TO FARMERS. 


1 INTRODUCTION. 


| Certain facts are generally recognized and accepted regarding 
the nature and import of tenancy in the economies of agricul- 
ture. The situation arising in the discussion of this problem 
may, by superficial analogy, perhaps, be likened to that arising 
n tariff discussions. Examples may be found of an agricul- 
1 1 system efficient in productive results, but conducted under 
a tenant system of land tenure, while other systems equally 
successful are based on the ownership of property by the agri- 
culturist, Of the former type England occurs as a pat example, 
while the second type finds its representative in Denmark, 
where ownership extends to over 80 per cent of the number of 
cultivated farms. 

Whether or not a tenancy system of land tenure is an evil 
to a country is perhaps more to be determined by the temper 
and past experience of a people. Thus in England years of 
landlordism, fostered by a peculiar system of inheritance and 
entail and a very adaptable system of long-time leases, has 
habituated the farming population to the system, or rather it 
has created a stable class of tenant agriculturists. (There is 
on foot in England a movement to-day to make the tenant 
farmer an owner of his acres. In this movement the State is 
active and has been for years. For a concise statement of the 
facts see The Yearbook of Social Progress for 1913-14, London.) 
The large farms have facilitated the extensive use of machinery 
and at the same time an intensive system of agriculture has 
prevailed. The landlord, by reason of his large-scale farming 
and business methods, has been able to secure credit as has any 
other business man. The financing of the farm therefore being 
in his hands, the need of the tenant for liquid capital has not 
been urgent. Quite different have been the past associations and 
experiences of the farmer in the United States, so much so as 
to militate quite strongly against the belief that he will become 
satisfied in time with the status of tenant farmer. His past 
generations have felt the magic of property and independent 
ownership. The young farmer who does begin farming as a 
tenant—and the majority of tenant farmers are generally con- 
ceded to be those of the younger generation getting a start— 
looks upon his tenant status as a temporary condition out of 
which he hopes to elevate himself to the rank of independent 
proprietorship. Thus the natural development of agriculture 
in this country, as conditioned and influenced by the past ex- 
perience and temper of our farmers, points toward the need of 
maintaining an agricultural system based on free ownership. 

As the difficulty of obtaining capital to start on a farm grows, 
and as the available amount of land continues to decrease as 
population increases, there is danger that the young prospective 
farmer be not merely compelled to start farming as a tenant 
but remain in that condition, unless some means are found to 
facilitate the transition from that state to free ownership. 
Briefly, the escape for the young tenant farmer lies in providing 
capital for him through an efficient and just system of credit 
adapted to his peculiar needs. 

TENANCY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


For the United States as a whole the census of 1910 (5 Thir- 
teenth Census, 97) reports that 62.1 per cent of all the farms 
in the United States were operated by their owners, less than 
1 per cent by managers, and 37 per cent by tenants. Based not 
on mere numbers of farms but on total farm acreage and an 
improved acreage, the results show up as follows: 

Per cent of farms in the United States operated by owners and tenants, 
respectively, in the United States in 1900 and 1910. 
[Thirteenth Census, 1910, vol. 5, p. 98.] 


Number of All land in W land 
farms. farms. farms. 
1910 1900 1910 
arms opera by owners and 
* : sucede GAST mre 63 64.7 74. 
TOR A 37 35.3 25. 


If these figures mean anything, they indicate that, looked at 
from three points of view, tenancy in the United States has in- 
creased steadily between 1900 and 1910. Tenant farmers con- 
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stituted a larger proportion of the number of farms, the amount 
of all land in farms, and the amount of improved land in farms 
in 1910 than in 1900. This indeed marks the lengthening shadow 
of tenancy in the United States. In fact, the amount of tenancy 
has increased steadily between all the censuses from 1880 to 
1910 for which figures are available. 

Here is the result, showing the continuous increase of tenancy 
over a period of 30 years: 


Number and per cent of farms of specified tenure in the United States, 
1880-1910. 
[Source: Thirteenth Census, 1910, vol. 5, p. 102.] 


Number of farms op- 
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operated by— 


1 Not i i 
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Thus, since 1880 farms operated by tenants have increased 
more rapidly than farms operated by owners. During these 30 
years it is also shown (5 Thirteenth Census, 102) that the num- 
ber of tenant farms increased 129.8 per cent, while farms op- 
5 by their owners and by managers increased only 34.3 per 
cent. 

It should, however, ke said, by way of extenuation, that this 
increase in tenancy has not been accompanied by a parallel in- 
crease in the concentration of land ownership (compare 5 Thir- 
teenth Census, 102). On this point no figures were gathered by 
the census of 1910, but a casual examination of the farm sched- 
ules of the 1900 census showed in one instance that 1,934,346 ten- 
ant farms, representing 95 per cent of all tenant farms, were 
owned by 1,257,716 separate owners. Furthermore, the average 
size of farms has decreased between 1900 and 1910 from 146 
acres to 138 acres. (5 Thirteenth Census, 37.) 

Thus, to state the case concisely, tenancy in the United States 
has increased 129.8 per cent between 1880 and 1910, while popu- 
lation as a whole has increased 83.4 per'cent for the same 30- 
year period. Much more alarming does the increase of tenancy 
become when this 129.5 per cent increase is compared with the 
58.7 per cent which is the amount of increase for this 30-year 
period in the number of farms. (5 Thirteenth Census, 57.) 

Conditions vary greatly as between different sections of the 
country. (5 Thirteenth Census, 105.) Thus the number of farms 
operated by tenants is proportionately larger in the Southern 
than in the Northern States (49.6 and 26.5 per cent, respec- 
tively), generally explained as due to the transition through 
which the colored laborer is going from slavery on a large 
plantation to the necessary status of tenant, because of his pov- 
erty and consequent lack of capital. Tenancy decreased between 
1900 and 1910 in the New England States 9.4 to 8 per cent; in 
the Middle Atlantic States, 25.3 to 22.3 per cent; the Mountain 
States, 12.2 to 10.7; and in the Pacifie States, 19.7 to 17.2 per 
cent; while it increased in all the other sections of the country, 
as follows: East North Central, 26.3 to 27 per cent; West North 
Central, 29.6 to 30.9 per cent; South Atlantic, 44.2 to 45.0 per 
cent; East South Central, 48.1 to 50.7 per cent; and West South 
Central, 49.1 to 52.8 per cent. The general average increase 
throughout the country between 1900 and 1910 was 16 per cent, 

'To repeat, it is conceded that the status of tenancy may be a 
stage in the progress toward ownership, and the existence of a 
certain amount of tenancy in a country may or may not be a 
menace if the means are at hand to facilitate this progress. 
(See Carver, Thomas N., Principles of Rural Economies, Bos- 
ton, 1911, pp. 114, 377-319; Taylor, H. C., Agricultural] Eco- 
nomics, New York, 1911, ch. 12, 13.) It is to insure this evolu- 
tion that the legislation proposed by my bill (H. R. 8472) seeks 
to make certain to the purchaser of a home farm access to the 
needed money. 

MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


This leads to the second feature of the discussion—mortgage 
indebtedness. The amount of mortgage indebtedness is at once 
an index of economic success, as well as a menace to the agricul- 
tural prosperity of a country. Unfortunately the census data 
relating to mortgage indebtedness, particularly as regards its 
significance, are very defective. Some unpublished schedules of 
the census were made use of to bear out Mr. Coulter's state- 
ments before the committees of the House and Senate to investi- 
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gate rural credits. (Rural credits. Joint hearings before the 
subcommittees of the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the Senate and of the House of Representatives charged with 
the investigation of rural credits. 63d Cong., 2d sess., Washing- 
ton, 1914, pp. 154-160 et passim.) 

There has been a relative increase in the number of farms 
mortgaged in the United States from 1890 to 1910. Thus about 
84 per cent of all the farms in the United States were mort- 

gaged in 1910, as compared with 28 per cent in 1890. 

Number and per cent of farms in the United 3 mortgaged and free 
from mortgage, 1890 to 19. 
{Thirteenth Census, vol. 5, p. MT 


Taken by itself this development of mortgage indebtedness 
would mean that the farmer is adopting to a greater extent the 
credit methods of business, indicating, perhaps, greater business 
success on his part. It is therefore necessary to know what 
relation the average mortgage indebtedness of the country bears 
to the value offered as security for it. Thus when it is shown 
that the average mortgage indebtedness is only 27.3 per cent of 
the total value of the security, we are in a position to safely 
infer that this mortgage indebtedness is not a menace to our 
farming interests. This is further borne out by the fact that 
the ratio of mortgage indebtedness to the value of the farms 
mortgaged has declined from 35.5 per cent ín 1890 to 27.3 per 
cent in 1910. 

From the unpublished schedules of the Thirteenth Census it 
appears that owners mortgaged ” averaged about 145 acres to 
the farm, while those free from mortgage averaged about 135, 
the former thus having larger farms to the extent of 10 acres. 
In 1910 the average mortgage debt per farm was $1,715 as 
compared with $1,224 in 1900, which is an inerease of 40.1 per 
cent for the 10-year period. Furthermore, the average value 
of land and buildings per farm increased for the same years 
82.6 per cent, the mortgage burden thus indicating no lack of 
prosperity. (5 Thirteenth Census, 163.) 

Mr. Coulter's statements before the joint committees of the 
House and Senate as to the relation of mortgage indebtedness 
to prosperity are in point: 

But what was more ificant the “ owners mortgaged” had more 


3 land per farm. e owners who were free from mo: 
dore e r farm for the whole coun while the owners 


land free from 
debt was $3,588, and for those which were mo m was — E in 
other words, it was Agel more per farm. e farmers with mort- 
gages haye nens valuable farms. 
* * 


For the vide United States the “ owners free” bane buildings on 
farms with an average value of $1,093. The “ owners mo 


have buil with an average uation of $1,284; that is to say, 
there is nearly rad farm more invested in buil by the mo: 
gaged ged farmers e free farmers. But I raised the question, Do 
they ees DIES do thoy farm better 
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6 the farmer who has a moi age farm 
better than Ee farmer who is n: Are they wer ees , to turn 
out to be, generally ' farmers 


speaking, m progressive 
who have more Bud — knowledge? And I found t this s fact: That the 
average value of implements and machinery pe vig e uipment of 
the farm for farms owned free from debt, was 25104, 4 mn for farms mort- 
Led $271. There was over $75 per farm more of equipment for the 


farmer. 
3 aon the ped ne ie value of im — 
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ca machinery per acre of ne ig Par grs all of the 
implements and ma ery are peeved on = 5 
in mind that this * an ave for two and on million o 
farms free and over 1,000, owned farms mo the value 
implements and machinery per acre of — land for owners free 
T — .01—of course that is getting down to details merely by division 
or owned farms mortgaged the value was $3.83. In other words, 
the farmer with a rui oe nn had 32 cents per acre more invested in 
8 and machine bans did the farmer free fro from acre 
showing the more in ve cultivation. 


MORTGAGED FARMS AND TENANCY, 


As a further indication of the fact that the greater evil con- 
fronting our farming is the tenancy problem rather than the 


mortgage problem is indicated by the fact that the States of the 


United States where the greatest amount of tenancy prevails 
are those of relatively less mortgage indebtedness. "This is- 
shown by the table which follows, the sections of the country, 
being arranged in the order of the per cent of tenancy: 


Per cent of farms operated under t tem compared with per 
cent mortgaged, and ass ae of land "land und t buildings per acre as af 
the Thirteenth Census 


(Thirteenth er 1910, vol. 5, pp. 65, 105, 160.1 


Geographical divisions. 


United States 
West South Central. 
East South Cen! 


East of Pte Missis RERUMS EIUS f 
West of the Mississippi. HOUSE ONE NETS 


The only note this table calls for is that the truth of the 
general statement is made the most evident by observing the 
percentages for the larger geographical groupings. Also note 
that the value of land and buildings is greater per acre in those. 
sections of the country where the tenancy is lower. Mortgaged 
farms are owned farms, the implication being, therefore, that 
farmers who are owners are more successful than tenant farms 
ers judging from the value of land and buildings owned by the 
former. These two resultants, a proportionately high average 
of mortgaged farms and value per acre, flow from the same gen- 
eral cause, agricultural prosperity, the measure of which it ig 
not necessary to go into in this discussion. 

INTEREST RATES. 


Knowledge of three facts is necessary to judge the import or 
onerousness of a mortgage: (1) The equity of the mortgage 
(value of security on which it is based) ; (2) rate of interest 
charged; and (3) method of repayment. Omitting discussion 
of the third, which will be adverted to later, reference is made 
to the fact that as regards the first point, mortgage indebted- 
ness in the United States, as elsewhere reported above, forms 
only a small percentage (27.3) of the value of the equity sup- 
porting it, indicating the general conservativeness and safety 
under which the business is conducted, as well as the prudence 
of the mortgagor. Thus, in general, mortgage indebtedness per 
farm has increased only 40.1 per cent while the average equity, 
of mortgages per farm has increased 106 per cent. (5 Thir- 
teenth Census, 163.) This may of course mean that money, 
lenders are loaning less in proportion to value, not that farmers 
want or need less. This would be remedied by my bill. 

Taking up now the matter of the rate of interest, there is 
little doubt that American farmers pay a much higher rate 
of interest than do European farmers, Investigations by the 
Department of Agriculture as reported in hearings before the 
House subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, December 3, 1913 (p. 9), showed on the basis of returns 
from 30 States that the average rate of interest was 7.66 per cent. 
These represented straight interest and did not include costs 
for abstracts. There were great variations in the rates of 
interest as between the States; thus in Pennsylvania the rate on 
mortgage loans was 5.3 per cent; Illinois, 5.5; Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin, 5.6; Indiana, 5.7 ; Ohio, 5.7; Massachusetts, 5.5. High rates of 
interest were found in the West. Thus in Montana the rate was - 
9.8 per cent; Wyoming, 9.2; Utah, 8.7; Arizona, 10; Texas, 8.5; 
Arkansas, 85; Oklahoma, 12; and Alabama, &S. 

On the other hand, the discussions of the various State mort- 
gage systems in other countries show that the farms in those 
countries rarely pay a rate of interest in excess of 6 per cent. 
About the only one of the States that showed a rate of 6 per 
cent on State mortgage loans was Tasmania, a new and unde- 
veloped country. Instances in excess of this rate should be 
noted in the case of Egypt (9 per cent) and in the Philippines, 
where the rate is now established at 8 per cent. In continental 
European countries the maximum rate was 5 per cent. Further- 
more, attention should be called to the fact that the charges for 
the negotiation of mortgages, fees, and so forth, are very much ; 
reduced in countries, in some cases, indeed, such charges 
being entirely remitted. 
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STATE Loans TO FARMERS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is indeed a lamentable fact that the United States is one of 
the few civilized countries in the world where the mortgage- 
loan business has not been organized on a scientific basis. 

Speaking before the State governors’ conference at Colorado 
Springs August 26, 1913, Senator FLETCHER, of Florida, presi- 
dent of the Southern Commercial Congress, and chairman of 
the United States and American Commission which traveled in 
Europe in 1913 to study the whole question of agricultural 
credit, said: 

The worst feature of the farm mortgage in this country is in its indi- 

dual character. An investor buying a farm mortgage must determin 

e sufficiency of the security offered; must attend to collections o 
principal and interest; must see that the taxes are paid and that the 
property is not allowed to depreciate in value. 

he second, and perhaps the greatest, disadvantage is the limited 
time for which a farmer may borrow money on a mortgage and the fact 
that he is required to pay back in a lump sum the entire principal of 
the loan at the end of t short time or Secure a renewal, 

The creation of a new system of long-term credit for the 
farmers of this country contemplates two purposes, namely, (1) 
the diminution of tenancy, and (2) the refunding of the present 
large mortgage indebtedness of the farmers óf the country now 
held on onerous conditions of high interest rates and terms of 
repayment. x 

The proposition of having the Government assist in the fur- 
thering of any economic enterprise is not a new or untried one. 
The Federal Government in early days assisted railroad de- 
velopment by general grants of land; it has assisted manufac- 
turing industry through a protective tariff; it lends its funds 
to banks at a low rate of interest. In foreign countries the field 
of the activity of State aid is wide and all pervasive. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the matter of State aid to farm 
loans. For one of the most striking features of the European 
agricultural-credit system is the intervention of the State either 
by grant of direct money subvention or through a system of 
rigorous control. This interference of the Government extends 
both to personal and real credit. It is, however, with the latter 
system alone that this memorandum is concerned. 

In the American Economie Review of December, 1912 (p. 
863), Prof. Kemmerer has very concisely delineated the methods 
of supplying agricultural credit as follows: (1) Establishment 
of Government agricultural banks; (2) organization of banks 
with private capital and Government guaranty; (3) encourage 
farmers to organize cooperative credit societies on the plan of 
Raiffeisen or Schulze-Delitzsch in Germany; (4) utilize present 
banking machinery, improving this where necessary. The first 
two plans are very nearly related and shade off one into the 
other. For there is little difference between the State actually 
supplying the fund and its guaranteeing an income on private 
funds, because in the latter case the control of the Government 
must be very close, amounting almost to actual operation. 

Referring to the proposition to use the present banking sys- 
iem, it is to be noted that this system is based on short-term 
loans and rapid turnover of funds. It supplies personal credit 
of which the farmer may avail himself much as any other busi- 
ness man, provided he, the farmer, observes ordinary business 
methods in his operation, such as the keeping of proper ac- 
counts, records, and so forth. But the real problem to the farmer 
at the present time is how to obtain suitable long-time real 
credit; that is, mortgage loans bearing a low rate of interest, 
nonforeclosable and easy of redemption. To secure this facility 
of redemption there is needed a scheme of amortization of loans 
whereby the farmer may gradually pay off his principal and 
interest in equal annual installments instead of, as under the 
present system, being called upon to make a final lump-sum 
payment of the principal. It is but natural that private lenders 
on real estate should be unwilling to accept repayment on the 
installment plan unless the rate of interest be excessively high. 
A small investor of money would find his interest consumed in 
continual reinvesting of his funds. To conduct a proper system 
of amortization loans requires large capital and continuous 
years of operation. These two conditions seem to be fulfilled by 
the Government acting as a money lender. The Government is 
& large holder of funds, offers the greatest security, and can 
iherefore lend in the money market at the lowest rates of 
interest. 

To carry out a scheme of Government loans to farmers, 
whether the Government makes those directly to the individual 
farmer or through an intermediary association, the natural 
administrative unit for carrying out the project may be the 
individual State rather than the Federal Government. Speaking 
on that point, Mr. H. C. Price, dean of the Ohio State Agricul- 
tural College, says (Marketing and Farm Credits. Proceedings 


of the First National Conference on Marketing and Farm Cred- 
its. In Chicago, Apr. 8, 9, and 10, 1913. Published by cooperat- 
ing farm papers, pp. 192-194) : 


There are three ways that land-mortgage associations In this country 
might be organized and operated to accomplish the same results as the 
German landschaften societies—that Is, to make loans and issue mort- 
gaso bonds in exchange for the mortgages accepted on farm land. First, 

form a cooperative association of landowners who desired to borrow 
capital on their farms, just as the German landschaften societies are 
organized. Although from a theoretical standpoint this is the ideal 
organization and for nearly a century and a half has been in successful 
operation in Germany, yet, for American conditions, unused as our 
farmers are to cooperative organization, to hope to bring about the suc- 
cessful organization of a land-mortgage association through cooper- 
ation I believe is entirely visionary. 

The second method is to leave the organization of such institutions 
to private initiative, as our building and loan associations in the cities 
have been developed, or the land-mortgage ks of Germany are 
operated, which are associations doing business similar to the land- 
schaften societies, but are stock companies instead of cooperative com- 
panies. There are several drawbacks to leaving the organization of 
such institution to private initiative. In the first place, there is not 
enough of prospective profit to induce private interests to undertake to 
develop anything like a general system. In some localities there would 
be successful private organizations, just as we now have, but there is 
no reason to believe that such organization would become anything 
like general. In the second place, an association organized by private 
interests will be operated in the interests of those who loan money 
rather than those who borrow, and farmers can not expect to get any 

eat relief through such organizations. There is still another draw- 

ck to privately organized land-mortgage associations—the success of 
such institutions as a means of extending credit depends upon the con- 
fidence the investing public has in the bonds that they issue. It is 
reasonable to expect that in the nning investor and borrower would 
hesitate to do business with such institutions, and any system that is 
left to develop by means of such organizations would make little 


progress. 

The third way that land-mortgage associations might be organized 
and accomplish prery thing that has been „5 by the German 
landschaften societies, and to my mind the only feasible plan for Ameri- 
can conditions, is for the respective States to organize and operate 
HMM A associations. Such a plan would involve the establish- 
ing of a State land-mortgage bank as a State institution, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing an adequate system of credit for farm owners in 
the State through the sale of bonds secured by mortgages on farm 
real estate. The bank itself would not have the funds with which to 
make the loans, but in exchange for accepted mortgagee would issue 
bonds of equal amount in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, 
and $1,000, and bennag interest at 3, 34, 4, and 4 per cent; the de- 
nomination of the bond and the rate of interest they bore to be o 
tional with the borrower. The borrower could either take these bonds 
and sell them himself or have them sold through his local bank or 
have the State bank sell them for him. The farmer borrowing in this 
way would pay on his loan the same rate of interest as the bonds 
issued in exchange for his 107 bear, plus one-half of 1 per cent to 
pay the operating expenses of the State bank and to build up a reserve 
und. The German landschaften allow only one-fourth of 1 per cent for 
this purposes, but we will put it at one-half of 1 per cent to be con- 
servative. 

In addition to this would be added the PE cent or fraction of a per 
cent that is to apply to the amortization of the principal. For example, 
a farmer makes application for a loan of $1,000. HIS application is 
granren, and he is given in exchange for his mortgage ten $100 bonds 
caring 4 per cent interest; these are sold at par, so that he realizes 
$1,000 in money. He pays 4 p r cent, and one-half of 1 per cent to pay 
operating expenses of the bank, and he wants to pay enough additional 
with his interest to pay off his loan in 25 years, in which case it would 
be necessary for him to pay $33.52 semiannually, or the equivalent of 
6.7 per cent semiannually. 

A Mana gS ce association organized as a State institution would 
at once give its bonds the standing of State or 5 bonds, and 
they would command as favorable rates of interest. They would also 
command the confidence of investors, as the bonds of privately or 
cooperatively organized associations could not poet do. The objec- 
tion may be raised that such a plan means that the State Is going into 
the banking business, but such Institutions would not carry on a com- 
mercial banking business; they would simply be the intermediary be- 
tween borrowers and lender. They would be entirely self-supporting, 
and would simply mean that the State had taken over a fundamental 
public utility, namely, converting farm real estate securities Into a 
more stable, uniform, secure, and negotiable form that would be of 
mutual advantage to both investor and borrower, It would be a matter 
of prime importance to the public welfare, because it would provide 
a means of developing our agriculture and increasing our agricultural 
production far beyond what is possible under our present conditions. 


* SUCCESS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


It is this last idea, namely, that the State would be taking 
over *a fundamental utility " that has animated the establish- 
ment of State land-mortgage associations in European countries 
and the conduct of the mortgage-loan business by Government 
funds and by Government official by directly negotiating with 
the borrower in the colonies of the British Empire. The same 
is true as regards eight States in the United States and in the 
Philippines, which lend State funds directly to the farmers. 

Among the lending States of Europe which have State land- 
mortgage institutions are practically all of the States of Ger- 
many, also Austria, Russia, Egypt, Hungary, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, France; and in South and Central America 
there are Argentina, Costa Rica, and Mexico. In addition, 
practically all these countries use State funds in various ways 
to aid the farmer, such as lending funds to cooperative societies 
and to loan associations engaged in supplying short-term credit 
to the farmers. This is particularly true in the German States, 
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England, Ireland, and Scotland. In Germany there are also 

agricultural improvement institutions which loan funds to 

farmers or associations of them for the purpose of making 
large improvements, draining of submerged areas, irrigating, 
deforesting, and so forth. 

In all instances the effect of State activity has been to lower 
interest rates and to facilitate the burden of repayment by 
spreading it equally over a long term of years. Money losses 
through foreclosure have been none or practically negligible. 
Although the United States commission did not favor a system 
of State aid in the supplying of mortgage credit in this country, 
it was nevertheless forced to admit (Report Washington, 1914, 
p. 22; 63d Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. No. 380, pts. 1 and 2) that “in 
every instance in Europe where Government capital has been 
granted to establish mortgage credit, the results have been 
favorable to the agricultural interests of that nation." 

Particular attention should be called to the system in the 
British colonies of Australia, Canada—two Provinces, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia—New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, because of the very simplicity of the systems in 
force. In these countries the law creates a governmental de- 
partment which deals directly with the individual borrower 
and lends him money provided by the State through the issue 
of bonds, takes his mortgage security, and collects payments, 
all the business usually being done through the medium of the 
local post office, precisely as it is proposed to do in this bill, 
The situation can best be summed up in these words of Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd: 

The world over one of the atest obstacles in the way of the small 
farmer—and the large one—ís the difficulty of getting capital. Often 
there is no money to be borrowed in the distric where he lives, or if 
there is, it is in the hands of rich neighbors or banks, who know 
pome but their bond and the pound of flesh. But in New Zealand 
the settler has only to go to the nearest post office to get into com- 
munication with a money lender, who charges no commission or brok- 
erage, and no fees, except for actual expenses, never exacts usury, 
offers no cutthroat mortgages for signatures, will let him have any 
amount from as little as $125 to as much as $15,000, has never fore- 
closed (this was written in 1900), does not try to Induce him to bor- 
row more than he really needs; if he has no freehold, will lend on 
leasehold and good will and improvements, gives him 374 years to pay 
the money back, and accepts it from him in small installments of 
principal with every i be of interest, so as to make It as little of 
a burden as can be; will allow him, 1f he ocd st to have $25 to spare, 
to pay it in at any time to reduce his indebtedness, and when it finds 
itself making a profit out of its business, instead of accumulating a 
fortune, gives him the benefit by reducing his rate. (Henry Demarest 
Lloyd: Newest England. Notes of a Democratic traveler in New Zea- 
land, with some Australian comparisons, pp. 299-300.) 

For further details as to the mortgage-credit system of certain 
leading countries where it has been most extensively developed, 
reference is made to the pages following: 

UNITED STATES. 

[Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs. Report on Agricultural 
Settlement and Farm Ownership. Part 1, State Loans to Farmers, 
Madison, Wis., 1912.] 

'The States of the United States now lending money to farmers 
are eight in number, including Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, and Utah. Three 
other States have at some time or other loaned money to farm- 
ers on mortgage security, but have later on abandoned the 
System on account of political mismanagement, which wrecked 
them. These States were New York, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin. Illinois loaned its school funds on farm mortgages so long 
as it had such funds to loan. 

The fund from which these loans were made has in all cases 
consisted of the educational or school fund of the State, except 
in the case of Utah, where the land-grant funds derived from 
the sale of lands granted to the State by the United States in 
1896 and from lands granted by Congress in 1855 for the sup- 
port of the university and other public institutions have fur- 
nished the fund. Indiana was the first State to adopt the sys- 
tem, including the authorization thereof in its constitution of 
1851. In Iowa and Oregon the system has been in force since 
1857, in North Dakota since 1899, in Idaho since 1890, in Utah 
since 1895, in South Dakota since 1904, and in Oklahoma since 
1907. 

The terms on which the loans are made in different States 
differ a trifle, although all require a first-mortgage security. 
None of them appear to have adopted the system of paying off 
the principal in equal annual installments except North Dakota, 
where only interest is paid for the first five years, and the prin- 
cipal is thereafter to be reduced 10 per cent annually, In 
Indiana, Iowa, and Oklahoma the amount loaned may not exceed 
one-half the value of the land offered as security, while in Idaho, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota it may not exceed 
one-third the value of the land; Utah loans up to two-thirds the 
assessed value of the improved land, exclusive of improvements. 
The interest rates vary from 5 to 7 per cent. 


'The amounts that have been loaned at the dates indicated are 
as follows: 


Amounts of mortgage loans to farmers made by specified States in the 
United States, 


81, 509, 191. 33 
4,595, 781. 19 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM OF FARM LOANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


During the 22 years that the educational funds of Idaho have 
been loaned to farmers * very few foreclosures have been made, 
possibly not over six altogether," and *in no instance where 
foreclosure of mortgages have been made necessary is any loss 
reported," as reported by the State board of land commissioners. 
During the year 1911 the applications received were far in ex- 
cess of the funds available to meet them. From January 1, 
1911, to January 1, 1912, $1,008,600.33 in loans have been made. 
The rate of interest now charged is 7 per cent, which rate, how- 
ever, is not large in Idaho, as private money lenders get from 
8 to 10 per cent. 

As regards the success of the system in Indiana, no figures 
are available. The only thing to indicate the success of the 
system is its continuance. 

In Iowa loans have been made to farmers and holders of other 
real estate for about 25 years. Up to 1860 an unsuccessful ex- 
perience with the system was reported, due to the fact that no 
adequate provision was made for the administration of its funds 
to secure accurate data regarding the value of the security on 
which loans were made. This deficiency in the law was amended 
and the system started on the way to success. The counties 
are now held responsible for all moneys from the school funds 
handled by them. The system has not worked badly on the 
whole, but such losses as have occurred are due to a lack of 
proper supervision over the security offered for the loan. Al- 
though the interest charged in Iowa is a trifle higher than that 
charged by a private lender for similar loans, nevertheless the 
State has been able to keep invested all its funds. 

In North Dakota the success of the system may be indicated 
by the following letter written by Mr. W. E. Sellens, the officer 
in charge of the system in North Dakota. 'This letter was writ- 
ten August 1, 1912, and is as follows: 

There has been one mortgage foreclosure, and the land was sold 
afterwards on contract at a profit to the State. The State has never 
lost a cent by such investments, and this system has in all probability 
had some effect in reducing the rate of interest as charged ^ private 
money lenders. It is hard to determine as to this, however, There are 
no changes in the system contemplated. 

3 The worst difficulty that we have to contend with is the 
handling and investing of these funds in an impartial manner. Last 
spring about $320,000 was loaned to the farmers, and our correspond- 
ence at that time indicated that we could have loaned perhaps $1,000,000 
if it had been on hand, and it is rather difficult to place these loans in a 
way that those who are not successful in getting a loan will not feel 
aggrieved and think that others have been especially favored, Since 
that time I have adopted a system of placing the names of those who 
indicate a desire for a loan on a list and take care of them in the or- 
der in which the 2 on the list, and I believe that this system will 
be successful and satisfactory. 

Speaking on the Oklahoma system, before the First National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits, at Chicago, April. 
1913, Dr. Connell, connected with the agricultural college of 
that State, said: 

And throughout that entire State this money went into improvements 
at the willing direction of the farmer, and resulted in an equipment 
that was absolutely impossible and beyond the reach of those people 
who had settled upon those fertile lands had not this financial assistance 
come to them in this manner. That money is being repaid from day to 
day into the treasury and being loaned again upon this land and upon 
that, and so becomes a revolving fund for the improvement of farm 
life in that State. 

Regarding Oregon, satisfactory details are not available on 
which to base an estimate of the success of the system. It is 
estimated, however, that the number of foreclosures up to July 
18, 1912, does not exceed 500 since 1887—that is, 5 per cent of 
the 10,000 loans made by the State within that pefiod. From 
1900 (Jan. 1) up to September 30, 1910, the State sold 119 
farms acquired by foreclosure. The aggregate obtained for 
these farms was $597,462.57, as compared with $480,393, the prin- 
cipal of the loans secured by the farms, and $709,538.80, the 
cost of the loans to the State, including interest to date. This 


shows that the State got back all of the principal plus $117,469.57 
of the $229,140.80 interest and expense involved. 
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In South Dakota during the 20 years of the operation of State 
loans to farmers it has been necessary to foreclose in only one 
instance. In this case the county netted a profit on the loan. 

The rate charged by the counties is 5 per cent and is slightly 
lower than rates for similar loans by private lenders. On date 
of September 80, 1912, the State commissioner of school and 
public lands had on file applications for loans amounting to 
nearly $1,000,000, which could not be filled because of a lack 
of funds. 

Regarding the success of the system in Utah the board of land 
commissioners reported as follows: 


During the 15 years in which the State has made loans of this 
character there have been only two cases of foreclosure, one on puget 
15, 1910, for 526800 and one being conducted at the present ( 


14, 1912) for 
Foreclosure on August 15, 1910, netted the State $1,000 principal 


and accumulated interest at the rate of 6 per cent, so 
was lost on the transaction, 
"While private loans range from 7 to 10 per cent in Utah, the 
State makes loans at the rate of 6 per cent. 
By way of contrast to the success of the system of State loans 


that no money 


in these States attention is called to the attempt to establish. 


cooperative credit associations among farmers in Massachusetts 
by an act which was approved April 21, 1909. The purpose of 
this law is to free credit associations from the restricting con- 
dition of the general banking law of the State; nevertheless only 
22 cooperative credit unions had been established under the act, 
and none of these had been organized among farmers. 
PHILIPPINB ISLANDS. 
[Source: Philippine Commission. Reports, 1908-1913.] 


The Federal act of March 4, 1907, authorized the Philippine 
government to guarantee for 25 years a yearly income of 4 per 
cent upon capital invested in agricultural banks by private 
enterprise for making loans to farmers. As indicated, the bauk 
was to be conducted by private capital and management, but 
owing to the hesitancy of capital in the islands to avail itself 
of this opportunity the Philippine government itseif decided to 
carry out the plan. On June 18, 1908, therefore, the Philip- 
pine government, after getting the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States as to the constitutionality of its pro- 
ceeding to establish a bank under the Federal act of 1907, 
ereated an agricultural bank. A bank was therefore organized 
with a capital of 71,000,000 ($500,000) and began operations 
October 1, 1908. 

The act provides that the bank shall be managed by a board 
of directors consisting of the secretary of finance and justice, 
the insular treasurer, and three resident citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands or United States. The officers were paid out of 
the appropriation of treasury until the year 1911-12, when 
they were paid by the bank. There are 24 agencies throughout 
the Provinces. 

The maximum loan to any individual is P25,000 ($12,500) 
and a minimum loan of P50 ($25). Loans are payable in 10 
years or otherwise as the board of directors may declare. 
There is an interesting provision which provides that 50 per 


cent of the bank's capital is to be used for making loans not 


over 5,000 ($2,500). This is done in order to favor the small 
needy agriculturist, 

In 1909 the act was so amended as to make loans apply for 
repair or maintenance, drainage and irrigation work, to aid in 
purchase of agricultural lands, clear lands, fo pay labor em- 
ployed in agricultural work, and to meet expenses in connection 
with raising and planting of crops. 

Regarding the operations of the bank during the five years of 
its existence, it is interesting to note that the first loan was 
made to an American farmer. The minister of finance and 
justice in his report for 1907 and 1908 states that “it seems 
beyond question that this bank will prove an important factor 
in the restoration and promotion of agriculture in the Philip- 
pine Islands." (Report of the Philippine Commission, 1908, 
p.12.) In his 1910 report, though discouraged as to the amount 
of business done by the bank because of the difficulty of de- 
fective titles, the minister of finance and justice nevertheless 
reports: One of the good results already accomplished con- 
sists in the decrease of usury in the Provinces." Previous to 
the establishment of the bank farmers had been paying 10 to 40 
per cent interest and, in addition, had been required to sell 
their produets to the lender at the price fixed by the latter. 

Up to October 1, 1911, loans were made by the bank at 10 per 
cent. By resolution of the board of directors the rate was made 
8 per cent thereafter on loans guaranteed by property registered 
under the land registration act. This will have a stimulating 


effect, both on the registration of titles and on applications for. 
loans, thus removing the chief obstacle in the way of increased 
business for the bank, namely, the lack of sufücient title by 
(Philippine Commission Report, 1911, p. 


intending borrowers." 


145.) That this prophecy has come true is borne out by the 
results of the operations of the bank in the years following the 
reduction of the interest rate. 

Since its opening—October 1, 1908—the agricultural bank has 
made 390 loans to the close of the fiscal year 1913, amounting to 
f 1,760,253 ($80,126.50), or an average of P4,513.46 ($2,256.73) 


Per loan. The largest number of loans, or 155, ranged from 


P1,000 ($500) to P5,000 ($2,500), and the next largest number, 


| or 122, were for amounts not in excess of P1,000 ($500). 


There have been only five foreclosure proceedings instituted 
since the bank's organization. In all the foreclosures the se- 
curity has been sufficient to protect against loss except in one 
case, where there is probably a loss of F150 ($75). 

So great was the business of the bank during the fiscal year 
1912-13 that the 71,000,000 ($500,000) of capital appropriated 
became exhausted; and to replenish its funds it was decided to 
make the bank a provincial depositary, with the right to invest 
in loans an amount equal to 20 per cent of the minimum reached. 
by these deposits during the past six years. “This was the 
only practical solution of the difficulty encountered by reason of 
the lack of capital to meet the demands for loans.” (Report 
Philippine Commission, 1913, p. 224.) 

The following table will show certain operations of the bank 
since its opening for business October 1, 1908: 


Table showing certain operations of the Philippine Agricultural Bank. 
C2 eT oC) UIS MOLESTI RUP HUP ESSE SIL SATIS T 2 CE PA a EE 


Number 
of appli- 


Years. bns 


Of the above sum granted in loans there were, in 1913, out- 

ne $311,325, $68,801.50 having been repaid on principal 
n 

The increase in the business of the bank in 1912-13 was very 
remarkable. Loans to an amount of $514,325 were made, this 
amount being not only $403,673.50 in excess of the previous year, 
but also in excess of the total loans made during all tho pre- 
vious years by $148,523.50. 

The latest report on the bank's operations states that the 
borrowers, with very few exceptions, are prompt in paying 
interest." 'The amount overdue, however, in 1913 was $2,058.98, 
as compared with $2,849.38 the previous year. 

The bank has been a profitable institution. The net profit 
at the close of the year, June 30, 1913, was 95,410.45 pesos 
($47,705.22), showing an increase of 80.2 per cent over the 
preceding year. The total surplus of net profits of the bank 
during its years of operation is 211,313.68 pesos ($105,651.84). 

NEW ZEALAND. 
[Source: Officia] yearbook — p the registrar general's office, 


. State leans to farmers have been made in New Zealand since 
1894. Legislation for this purpose has since been amended and 
is now contained in the State advances act, 1913, which is a 
consolidation of all prior acts "This act authorizes the borrow- 
ing of money by the State for the purpose of lending to settlers, 
workers, and local authorities. 

'The system under the act is administered by the New Zealand 
State Advances Office. The office is in charge of a superin- 
tendent appointed by the governor. All acts of the superin- 
tendent and his office are subject to oversight of the New Zea- 
land State Advances Board. 

Money is advanced to settlers on first-mortgage security and 
improvements on lands held under various kinds of security 
indicated in the act. In general, it is required that the land 
shall be held in fee simple or on the basis of some lease created 
by various acts of the State. Loans may be granted to an 
amount of three-fifths of the value of freehold estates, provided, 
however, that in case of first-class agricultural land the loan 
may amount to two-thirds of the value; on leaseholds the loan 
may be up to three-fifths of the lessee's interest. For the pur- 
pose of determining the term for which the loan shall run the 
board classifies loans as 303-year loans, 30-year loans, and 20- 
year loans. These loans are called first, second, and third class 
loans, respectively. A loan is considered as first class when the 
value of the land or the applieant's interest therein, exclusive 
of improvements, is not less than three-fourths of the amount 
of the loan; the security is second class if the value of the 
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land or the applicant's interest therein, exclusive of improve- 
ments, exceeds one-third, but does not rise to three-fourths of 
the amount of the loan; and it is third class if the value of the 
land or the applicant's interest therein is not in excess of one- 
third of the amount of the loan. 

Loans may be paid in lump sum or in installments as the 
work progresses, if the loan is for building purposes. 

No loan of less than $1,216.63 nor in excess of $9,732 may be 
granted. Applications for loans not in excess of $2,433.25 shall 
have preference to applications for loans for larger sums, thus 
showing the intention of the system to favor the small borrower. 

Mortgages are repayable in semiannual installments of prin- 
cipal and interest combined. They may also be paid in lump 
sum at any one time. The rate of interest charged is 5 per 
cent, which is reducible to 43 per cent if payment is made not 
Jater than 14 days after the date due and no arrears are out- 
standing. . 
TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR 1912—13. 

The report of the operations under the act during 1912-13 
shows that 3,187 applications were made for loans, as compared 
with 5,355 in the previous fiscal year. The amount requested 
during this same year amounted to £1,164,225 ($5,665,700.96), 
only £854,800 ($4,157,450.95) of which was actually advanced. 

Inasmuch as advances are made on both rural and urban 
and suburban property, distinction should be made as to the 
actual amount loaned in the agricultural regions. Since the 
creation of the fund there has been advanced in all on rural 
property approximately £4,873,592 ($23,717,384.47), which is ap- 
proximately twice the amount loaned on urban and suburban 
property. The average amount of each advance on agricultural 
property has been £421 ($2,048.80). 

The gross. profits for the year ended March 31, 1018, were 
£85,502 ($410,004.48), and the cost of management £11,880, or 
0.14 per cent on the capital employed. The net profits amounted 
to £13,804 ($359,459.16). 

The borrower enjoys great facility in making his repayments. 
Thus, to illustrate: On a 363-year loan at 5 per cent a borrower 
would pay in 72 semiannual installments £1 138. 10d. (about $8). 
On a 30-year loan the borrower would pay £3 4s. 8d. ($15.98) on 
every £100 ($486.65) in 60 semiannual installments, while on a 
20-year loan of £450 ($2,189.93) the weekly payment amounts to 
only 12s. 11d. per week, or less than 73 per cent per annum, includ- 
ing repayment of principal on a 20-year loan. On the 30-year 
term it amounts to about 10s. 4d. ($2.51) per week, or less than 6 
per cent, including repayment of principal. On the 364-year 
term it amounts to about 9s. 10d. per week ($2.19), or 53 per 
cent, including repayment of principal. 

The mortgagor may also pay up the whole mortgage at any 
interest period on payment of the proper fee for the discharge 
of the mortgage. Also, on the due date of any installment, after 
nt least one-tenth of the loan has been repaid, the mortgagor 
may be permitted to readjust his loan by treating the balance of 
principal then unpaid as a fresh loan to run from that date. 
But it is provided that no readjustment of loan is permitted 
unless the principal unpaid at the time amounts to at least 
£100 ($486.60). This privilege relieves the mortgagor of paying 
interest on the original amount of the loan. 

To- provide for a long and cheap method of making remit- 
tances borrowers are permitted to pay their installments through 
the local branch of the post-office department. Loans are also 
made through the post office. 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM, 


The conditions in New Zealand which preceded the Govern- 
ment's determination to make ndvances to farmers were very 
similar to the economic conditions prevailing in the United 
States in the early nineties, namely, general economie depres- 
sion, low prices, and high interest rates. Many farmers had 
been closed out and the remainder were hanging on with a load 
of debt about their necks. The effect of the Government's en- 
terprise was instuntaneous; the rate of interest fell at once to 
5 per cent, and since then no farmer has had to borrow money 
on mortgage security at a higher rate. 

Guy H. Scholefield in his book, New Zealand in Evolution 
(1909), summarizes the results of the activities of the advances- 
to-settlers office as follows: 


+ * * High rates of interest were 


; v ) dually eliminated from agra- 
rian Sagem = s Lo sons clamor 


for land. Every year more 


RE 
e Antipodes, 


There is another interesting phase which has grown out of 
the system of Govertiment advances to settlers in New Zealand. 
It was immediately charged at the time of its inception that 
the scheme was ultrasocialistic; but quite the contrary has been 
the result, as summed up in the words of Le Rossignol (Le 
Rossignol and Stewart: State Socialism in New Zealand, p. 302), 
who summarizes the results of the legislation as follows: 

The land legislation of the Liberal Government was socialistic, in a 
sense, but Its effects were anything but socialistic, for it converted land- 


hu laborers into prosperous farmers, strong supporters of the free- 
hold and the sanctity of private property. 


AusTRALtA, 


In view of the somewhat fuller statement regarding State 
loans to farmers in New Zealand, it has been deemed sufficient 
to present the main facts concerning the situation in Australia 
in a very brief summary statement. All of the six States of 
Australia have established a system of loans to farmers from 
funds supplied by the State. 'These funds are raised by the 
issue of bonds, which have an extensive sale in the foreign mar- 
kets, particularly in London. During the operation of the sys- 
tems in force since 1894 there has been little or no loss to the 
State. Such losses as there have been have been temporary and 
have been covered by later operations. The dates of the original 
establishment and of the amending acts organizing the system 
are as follows: 

(1) The western Australia agricultural bank act, 1894; 1906, 
1907, 1909. 

4 nu The State advanaces act of South Australia, 1895, 1896, 

(3) The State savings-bank amendment act of Victoria, 1896, 
1900, 1901, 1908, 1910. 

(4) The State advances on land act of Tasmania, 1898; new 
act, 1907. 

(5) The advances to settlers act of New South Wales, 1899, 
1902, 1900. 

(6) The agricultural bank act of Queensland, 1901, 1904, 1905. 

There are certain well-defined purposes for which loans may 
be made, differing very little as between the various States of 
the Commonwealth. Among the purposes for which loans may 
be made to the individual farmer are: First, improvements in 
the way of fencing, draining, building, and repair of structures; 
second, purchasing of new land; and, third, paying off existing 
mortgages. 

Not merely farmers alone are permitted to borrow funds, but 
other producers, laborers, and so forth, are permitted to secure 
loans for the purchase of small holdings on which to build 
houses for themselves or carry on market gardening. 

Practically all the States limit the amount that may be loaned 
to a single individual, varying from £25 ($121.66) to £5,000 
($24,332.50). 

Queensland and New South Wales give preference to loans 
not over £2,000 ($9,733). All of the States require a first mort- 
gage as a security, and permit the repayment of the principal by 
a series of equal annual installments distributed over a period 
of years, varying from 7 years to 36, as may be arranged be- 
tween the borrowers and the Government. In West Australia, 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland the 
interest rate is 5 per cent, while in Tasmania it is 6 per cent. 
Generally speaking, only the interest is paid for the first five 
years, after which repayment of the principal commences. 

Payments on the principal may be annual or semiannual, 
while opportunity is always given to the borrower to complete 
his payments at any time, usually after five years. This last 
provision is inserted in order that the borrower may take ad- 
vantage of any reduction in the interest rate and thus refund 
his debt at a lower rate. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The success of the system is indicated by the large amounts 
of money that have been advanced by the Government for the 
development of the agricultural resources of the country. Up 
to January 1, 1912, there had been advanced by the six States of 
Australia $45,566,629 to farmers and home builders. Great as 
was the advantage to those who were able to take advantage of 
these loans, it should nevertheless be noted that these States 
had not been conducting their business without some degree of 
profit to themselves. Thus at the same date noted above, Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, accumulated profits accruing to the system in the 
various States were $1,081,745. During the last three years the 
average annual profits have been something over $130,000. It 
should be remembered that before these profits are calculated 
administration expenses are deducted. The detailed results of 
the system in the six States of Australia are indicated in the 
tables which follow. 
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Amounts advanced to farmers in the sis States 


an. 1, 1910, 1911, and 1912. 


[Commonwealth Yearbook, No. 6, 1901-1912, p. 417.] 


Profits on Government advances to farmers in the sia States of Australia 
^ as of Jan. 1, 1910, 1911, and 1912. 
[Commonwealth Yearbook, No. 6, 1901-1912, p. 417.] 


The Government seems to have been very conservative in the 
management of its funds inasmuch as approximately only one- 
half of the applications for loans have been granted, showing 
that careful examination is made of the value of the security 
Offered for a loan. Thousands of farmers in Australia have been 
nssisted in building up their farms and equipping them, or even 
purchasing additional land, by the aid of these State funds. 

In New South Wales since the commencement of the act— 
1899—11,279 have received loans from the Government fund; 
in Victoria since 1896, 7,459 have recelved such loans, while in 
‘Tasmania, since 1898, 155, and in Queensland since 1901, 1,417 
have received loans. 'The total number of farmers who have 
been thus assisted in South Australia and West Australia is 
not reported, but the average number who have been assisted 
during the years 1908 to 1912 was 300 in South Australia and 
2,722 for the same period in West Australia. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


The Union of South Africa was created as a Federal union 
of the British colonies of South Africa in 1909. Prior thereto 
each colony was independent, legislating as a separate State. 
In 1907 all the four States organized agricultural land banks 
on the plan of those in Australia whereby the Government 
raises funds by the issue of bonds and reloans them through an 
office or branch of the administration specially created therefor 


of Australia, as of | at a rate sufficiently in advance of its borrowing rate to pay 


expenses, usually 1 per cent over former rate. 

So successful and popular were the individual State banks 
that it was deemed advisable to consolidate their efforts and 
give unity to the work so as to the more effectively develop the 
agricultural resources of the country. This was done in 1909 
by the passage, June 22, of an act to take over the funds of the 
various grp banks and to administer them through the Federal 

finance. 

On October 1, 1912, by virtue of the above act and a proclama- 
tion by the governor general September 24, 1912, the Land and 
Agricultural Bank of South Africa was established. The main 
object of the bank is to assist the farming population by pro- 
viding bona fide deserving applicants funds for their capital 
needs, repayable in installments over an extended period and 
at a low rate of interest, 

Ordinary advances are made for a term of 30 years, although 
during the first 5 years the applicant pays only interest and 
during the last 25 years reduces his principal and interest gradu- 
ally, being permitted at any time to pay as much as he sees fit, 
provided it is in multiples of £5 ( ). Annual payments 
for interest and principal are about 7 per cent of the total 
advance made. 

In all eases there is required a first-mortgage Security on 
landed property, but in cases where the property has been pur- 
chased from the Government and the balance of such purchase 
price has been arranged for by the drawing of a bond, bearing 
no interest, a second mortgage may serve as security for n loan. 

The minimum amount which may be loaned any individual 
farmer is £50 ($243.32), while the maximum amount is £2,000 
($9,783), except where large agricultural works and improve- 
ments have been specially authorized by the Government, in 
which case advances are made up to £5,000 ($24,332). Advances 
are made up to 60 per cent of the value of the property offered 
as security, the valuation of which is determined by the Gov- 
ernment board. 

In addition to these ordinary loans, the Government grants 
advances upon land held under various kinds of tenure; for 
example, upon land held under a lease from the Crown, pro- 
vided the unexpired od of such lease is 10 years or more. 
In this latter case advances are made up to 50 per cent of the 
value of the lessee's interest, as determined by the board. Also, 
& loan may be made upon Crown lands up to 50 per cent of the 
purchase price, which latter is only partly paid. These special 
advances may not exceed a term of five years. 

Personal short-term loans nre made, but not in excess of £1,000 
($4,866.50), on which loans 6 per cent interest is payable on 
the mon balance during the time which the 
farmer gradually draws upon his credit. 

Advances may also be made to cooperative societies, the mem- 
bers of which become jointly and severally liable for the repay- 
ment of the whole advance. 

As already stated, the capital of the bank consists of the 
funds of the three provincia] banks in existence prior to the 
creation of the Federal bank, together with such amounts as 
&re recovered by the Government from any advances previ- 
ously made under special acts for the erection, construction, or 
repair of fences and dipping tanks, and such funds as may be 
specially voted by Parliament from time to time. 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM, 


The board administering the act in the Union of South Africa 
has granted approximately a little over 50 per cent of the appli- 
cations received for loans, indicating a fair degree of con- 
servativeness in loans. During the year and three 
months that the act has been in operation 2,928 farmers have 
been benefited by the receipt of loans amounting to $7,965,974. 
The largest proportion of these loans has been for the purchase 
of land, $2,670,502 of the above amount having been placed for 
that purpose. 

The two tables which follow show in some detail the financial 
operations of the bank: 


Advances paid out since the establishment of the bank, Oct. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1913. 


1912 
1913 


$373, 151. 24 
2,547,223. 51 
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Purposes for which advances were paid out since the establishment of the bank, Oct. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1913. 


1912 
1913. 


As shown by the above table, the bank appears to have been | 


careful in placing its loans on adequate security; that is, 
nmounting to approximately a little over 40 per cent of the 
value of said security. 

Although cooperative societies are permitted to receive loans 
from the Government fund, no advances were made in 1912, 
while in 1913. loans to the amount of $267,657.50 were granted. 
To show how far short of' the actual needs of the agriculturists 
of South Africa the fünds have been it is interesting to note 
that applications from cooperative societies were in amounting 
to $039,234.50: Relative to cooperative societies, the board re- 
ports that its greatest difficulty consists in compelling the keep- 
ing of a uniform system of accounts and otherwise to maintain 
adherence on the part of the societies to the prescribed by-laws. 
Nevertheless the lending board continues to be strict in its rules, 
endeavoring scrupulously to maintain them. 

Reports of the operations of the bank show that, unfortu- 
nately, there have been some arrears in the repayment of loans, 
these amounting to $7,533.82 at the close of the year 1913. As 
am offset to this somewhat discouraging feature of the bank's 
operation mention should be made of the fact that its business 
has not been without its profit. Thus during the first three 
months this profit amounted: to $42,216.97, which, as required by 
tlie Iw; is placed to the credit of a reserve fund. In 1913 the 
profit amounted to, in round numbers, $147,910, and the total 
reserve fund at that date was, in round numbers, $575,918. In 
1913 the total earnings were 5.6 per cent on the bank's capital, 
as compared with 5.9 per cent in 1912. Frankness requires that 
attention should be called to the report of the committee on 
publie accounts (Union of South Africa, first report of select 
committee on publie aecounts, March, 1914, Cape Town, 1914, 
p. xii), March, 1914, wherein it is pointed out that, while the 
bank pays on its capital—borrowed fund from the State—31 
per cent, the State, on the other hand, pays 4} per cent om the 
money which it has borrowed and advanced to the bank, thus 
making it impossible to determine the actual amount of profits 
whieh the bank is making. It can not be other than a mistaken 
financial policy on the part of the State to thus Ioan its funds 
to the bank at a lower rate than it itself is required to pay in 


the money markets of the world. In the words of the com- 


mittee : 

In the opinion of your committee it is essential that, if the true posi- 
tion of the bank is to be known, the interest cha bx the treasury 
to the bank should be governed by the actual cost to the — — 
the sum so provided. 


Except for this one mistakem policy om the part ef the bunk, 
it would seem that the institution as a whole has been a success. 
Its administration expenses amounted. to 0.878. per cent of the 
amount invested in mortgages im 1912, while im 1913 it was 
0.662 per cent; Indicating a suljstantial reduction. in that respeet. 


Canepa. 


Two Provinces in Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
enacted laws in the spring of 1912 authorizing their govern- 
ments to extend credit to farmers for the purchase and improve- 
ment of farm lands. 

The law for Nova Seotia was passed May 3, 1912; entitled “An 
act for the. encouragement of settlement om farm lands.” The 
government extends its eredit through private companies, which 
lend: money on real estate. There are three methods by which 
the farmers may obtain credit fronr the government. By the 
first method the farmer must seeure a guaranty for a part 
of a loan made to him by a private loan company. For example, 
the government may guarantee a private: company lending $800: 
to a farmer offering seeurity to the value of $1,000 against any 
loss on the principal to an amount of $500, say. Under the 
second plan the Province advances the actual cash to the bor- 
rower for his use. In this instance the loan in no ease can 
exceed $2,500 to any one person. The third plan of supplying 
credit on the part of the State consists in the purchnse of 
privately owned property and its resaie to farmers. 


New Brunswiek passed nn “Act to encourage the settlement 
[of farm lands" April 20, 1912. Under this act there is created 
La farm settlement board," which is given power to buy, im- 
| prove, and sell land to settlers for farming. This farm settle- 
ment board is composed of three commissioners, who are ap- 
‘pointed by the lieutenant governor in council, although one 
shall be the superintendent of immigration for the Province. 

The terms on which the property is sold. differ aceording to 
the value of the property. For example, if the price paid is to be 
less than $800, the settler is required to pay 25 per cent of the 
| price in cash and the balance with interest as agreed upon 
between the settler and the board. This balance must be paid 
within 10 years, although an extension of two years is per- 
mitted, at the discretion of the board. If, on the other hand, 
the purehase price of the property exceeds $900, the settler is 
required to pay 35 per eent of the purchase price in cash, with 
| the same privilege as to the payment of the balance as in the 
preceding instance. The price of the land sold to the settler 
must not exceed the price paid for it by the board. Thus the cost 
of maintenance and administration is borne by the board and 
not by the settler. 

Besides this power to buy land the board is authorized to 
take agricultural land belonging to the Province, to divide it 
into farm lots, and to impreve it for settlement purposes. These 
improvements may consist in clearing the land, not to exceed 
10 aeres in each 160 acres, and in erecting dwelling house and 
outbuilding. This land so improved is to be sold to settlers 
upon the same terms as Iand purehased from private owners. 

The board retains all title to the land until the last payment 
is eompleted, and if the settler defaults in payment of interest 
the board may begin eviction proceedings at its own discretion 
Epon one month's notice, and may resell the property to another 
settler. 

Relative to the diseussion of the subject of State loans to 
farmers in Canada, Mr. Arthur Hawkes, the Special commis- 
sioner of immigration appointed by the Canadian minister of 
the interior, in November, 1911, has this to say regarding his 
suggestion that the Provinces. work out plans for the. settlement 
of special localities with the aid of public credit: 

The finaneing of settlement as a- function of government now seems 


to be inevitub It contuins nothing revolutionary in principle. It 
would be diffienft for those whose Iway dividends are founded on 
government guaranties and! subsidies to oppose the feation to Can- 


nited lom, Australia, 

applied in South Africa. It may 

' objected: that it is unfair to aff to present-day pioneers’ facil 
ties MA not available for heroic: old-tim Th 


advantage thut may ht ow am individual 
(P. 37 of Mr. Hawkes's See 


Eaxpr. 


This information relative to the agricultural bank of Egypt 
is taken from æ report on that subject to the Secretary of War 
'and to the Philippine Commission by E. W. Kemmerer, who was 
| instrueted to. make a study of the agricultural bank of Egypt 
and to. prepare a report on it. 

The agricultural bank of Egypt is owned and financed by 
‘private capital, but with a Government guaranty of principal 
and 3 per cent interest. The Government further assists: in 
‘lowering the expenses by permitting the use of its taxgatherers 
as the collectors: of tlie installments: of the loans of the bank. 
In 1894 the first step was taken by the Government to provide 
agricultural credit for the peasant proprietors—the felluheen— 
of Egypt by an advance of 27,000 bushels of seed. This amount 
was increased to nearly 44,009 bushels in 1895 and in 1896 to 
46,000 bushels. The purchase money was made payable in 
equal installments during the last quarter of the year. It was 


here or there. 


not until June, 1898, however; that the national bank of Egypt 
was established. The conditions that led mp: to its establish- 
ment was the excessive rate of Interest whieh the Egyptian peas- 
ants were forced to pay the money lenders Mortgage indebt- 
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edness had become very heavy. The national bank met two 
needs: First, it permitted sums borrowed in the early part of 
the year to be paid in the fall after the sale of the cotton crop; 
second, it made loans of larger amounts for a period of years— 
usually five years—at 9 per cent interest. The continued suc- 
cess of these Government advances led to the establishment of 
the agricultural land bank June 1, 1902, having a capital of 
$12,357,000, of which $6,179,000 were paid up. To this bank all 
agricultural loans were transferred. The interest rate was 
fixed at 9 per cent and the concession to the bank was to con- 
tinue for 50 years. 

The following table is taken from the report mentioned above: 


According to this report the table seems to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions: First, the development of the bank has 
been rapid, and it has been a boon to a surprisingly large 
number of Egyptian peasants. The outstanding loans have in- 
creased from December 81, 1902, to March 31, 1906, 482 per 
cent. Second, the number of loans from 1 Egyptian pound up to 
20 pounds increased during the three years ending December 31, 
1905, 66 per cent, while the larger loans over $98.86 increased 
149 per cent. Third, the rather small average amount of the 
loans shows that the humbler peasant is being reached and 
benefited. 

Although the success of the bank has not been such as to get 
the peasant proprietors out of debt yet, it has not been without 
its benefits to the peasants of Egypt. The peasant proprietors 
are now assured of reasonable rates of interest, for though 9 
per cent may seem a high rate of interest, yet it is low com- 
pared to what the Egyptian peasant paid prior to the establish- 
ment of the bank. The Earl of Cromer, in his report of 1895, as 
quoted in the report under consideration, on the Egyptian bank, 
tells how the Egyptian peasant was treated by European money 
lenders: 

A small cultivator in Upper Egypt borrowed $49.43 from an European 
money lender. In order to obtain the money he was 0 24 to sign a 
bond for $74.14. He states that for three years he paid $24.71 at the 
end of each year. At the end of the third year he was asked to repay 
the capital sum of $74.14. 

He goes on to tell how legal proceedings were instituted on 
refusal to pay the sum, but the debtor finally yielded with the 
result that he “ paid no less than $168.06 in the shape of interest 
and legal expenses in return for a loan of $49.43 for a little more 
than three years" In addition, therefore, to lowering the rate 
of interest the bank has been instrumental in securing for the 
peasants of Egypt peaceful possession of their property, giving 
them an incentive for the exercise of thrift and probably encour- 
ing them to expend their money more wisely than heretofore. 

To sum up, it will be possible to note the financial condition 
of the bank as shown in the latest available Government report 
for 1910 concerning its operation. (Great Britain parliamentary 
papers. Egypt, No. 1, 1911.) "This report on its operations 
speaks favorably of its prospect, although the percentage of col- 
lections upon loans still in arrears has been growing consider- 
ably since 1904. The percentage of arrears to annuity uncol- 
lected in 1910 amounted to 18.9 per cent. This was due, the 
report explains, to an insufficiency of the cotton crop in certain 
regions. The report regards this as a temporary setback, and 
states that “ the prospects for these Provinces are distinctly more 
promising.” There seems on the whole, then, no desire to abol- 
ish the bank but to improve its methods in making and handling 
loans by restricting them in districts where there are large 
arrears and making closer examination of titles to land upon 
which loans are made and to inquire carefully into the purpose 
for which loans are made. In short, therefore, the evils lie in 
the economic condition of Egypt, crop failures, etc., rather than 
in the fundamental principle of the bank. 


IRELAND. 
A very comprehensive report on agricultural credit in Ireland 
was made by a departmental committee at the department of 


agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland in 1914 (Great 
Britain Parliamentary Papers, Od. 7875). The information 


which follows has been obtained from that report. Long-term 
agricultural loans have been extended in the aid of Irish agri- 
culture by the State since the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These State funds and free grants are at present made 
through four different departments—(1) the board of public 
works, (2) congested-districts board, (3) the estates commis- 
sioners, and (4) the department of agriculture and technical 
instruction. 

The board of public works since 1831 has been authorized to 
make long-term loans for drainage purposes, which loans have 
been taken advantage of almost exclusively by the large land- 
holders. Another class of loans made to individual owners have 
been advances for the purpose of carrying out permanent agri- 
cultural improvements, such as irrigation, subsoiling, clearing, 
erection and improvement of buildings, and so forth. 

One of the most important results obtained through the use 
of this class of loans has consisted in making possible the erec- 
tion of dwellings for agricultural laborers. Thus, by the ald of 
these loans since 1860 there have been made 1,011 advances (p. 
292), amounting to a total of £407,814 ($2,376,798.60). The con- 
gested-districts board was authorized to make loans for the pur- 
chase of land by people in the congested districts in Ireland de- 
siring to settle in the country. 

The powers of the board authorize it to aid emigrants from 
congested districts to increase the size of their holdings and de- 
velop agriculture by improvement of live stock and methods of 
cultivation, both by direct and indirect means. The board is 
also empowered to aid and develop the small handicraft indus- 
try. Since its establishment in 1891 up to the year 1912 the 
board has made, for agricultural purposes, 1,884 loans, an aver- 
age of about 69 per year during the 20 years. The total amount 
loaned was £26,464 ($128,787.06). A slight loss has been suf- 
fered to the amount of £58 ($282.26). This does not include its 
loan for dwelling-house purposes, of which it has made a con- 
siderable number since 1909. Thus, in 1911-12 it sanctioned 66 
loans, to an amount of £2,720 ($13,236.88). 

It should be noted that the functions of the board are entirely 
secondary as regards the extension of credit, its main work 
being to purchase, improve, and resell estates fitted up for the 
small holders. 

The department of agriculture and technical instruction for 
Ireland is one of the governmental bodies more recently author- 
ized to extend its credit in the aid of Irish agriculture. Since 
1900 the department has been active in supplying loans to meet 
the capital requirements of the farmer in the way of equipping 
and stocking his holdings. The department has also aided the 
local agricultural credit societies by supplying them with work- 
ing capital. During the period 1901-2 to 1912-13 the depart- 
ment has made 3,262 loans, involving £106,776 ($519,625.40). 
The committee reports that the repayment of the advances to the 
department has been, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

The work of the estates commissioners in advancing credit 
to Irish farmers has been somewhat along the line of that done 
by the department of agriculture. This board has been active 
in supplying capital with which the farmer could equip and 
stock his holdings. The work of this board has been very 
effective in clinching the results which have followed from the 
creation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, which was made 
possible by the land-purchase act in Ireland. To quote from 
the report: 

The t legislative measures of lj 
sionis Sf the le Send passing Dy. esos of Siats cidit sts (he 
hands of a peasant proprietary, have laid the foundation upon which 
may be gradually built up a sound and prosperous rural economy, with 
the assistance of the various voluntary and State organizations at work 
in their respective spheres. The evidence received by us has been unan- 
imous upon one point—the t improvement usually wrought in the 
condition and whole outlook upon life of those farmers who have 
obtained the cope ownership of their holdings, as compared with 
those who are still in the position of tenants, 

The estates commissioners have expended for the benefit of 
new holders from November, 1903, to March, 1913, £247,029 
($1,202,166.63), which has been made in the shape of loans, 
while £320,460 ($1,559,518.59) additional consisted of free grants 
or subsidies. An attempt is being made to reduce the number 
of free grants, which have been found necessary in the case 
of evicted tenants who have been in n greater or less condition 
of poverty. ‘There has been no difficulty in the matter of 
repayment of the land-purchase annuities administered by these 
commissioners, and in the words of the report “ the regularity 
of the repayment of land-purchase annuities furnishes one of 
the strongest proofs of the credit worthiness of the Irish agri- 
cultural classes” (p. 328). 

The table which follows gives a summary review of the oper- 
ations of the four governmental bodies in Ireland engaged in 
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extending credits to Irish farmers. ‘The total covers the oper- 
ations for the year ending March 31, 1913: 


Loans and free gan made by state. departments in Ireland for various 
agricultural purposes in the year ended Mar, 31, 1913. 


a ‘abl F 
ayable ree 
Lows. | "oin ^| grants. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 
(Figures for year 1912.) 


Erection and Ed of 
dwellings of tenants on estates 


7 A 
mi 
provement of dwell 


and out offices to 
not exceeding £7 ($34.07) valu- 


ESTATES COMMISSIONERS, 
(E diture for improvement 
ofestatesand untenanted land, 
reinstatement of evicted ten- 
ants, ete.) 


Drain: fen: and amalga- 
mation’ of piren, | Boms and par- 
S rn 1 
Purchase of stock, seeds, imple- 
ments, and manures...........|. e «eee eese | cree ee ree 
aneous. 
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ARGENTINA. 
Agriculture, Bull. of the Bureau of Economic and Social 
Rome, 1911, 2d year, No. 8, August, 1932. pp. 184—180.] 

Mortgage institutions in Argentiua are of two classes, official 
and private. 

There are three official institutions: The National Mortgage 
Bank, the Buenos Aires Province Bank (mortgage section), and 
the Mortgage Bank of the Capital 

We shall only deal with the working of the first of these, the 
most important for rural-land credit. 

1, BANCO HIPOTECARIO NACIONAL, 

The National Mortgage Bank was founded by the law of Sep- 
tember 24, 1886, to facilitate loans on mortgage in the Re- 
public by issue of notes of hand, repayable in installments. The 
law—No. 1804—of September 24, 1886, has been amended by the 
chamber of representatives as follows: 

Article 84 of the reform provides that the bank commission, 
which had till then amounted to 1 per cent of the sum borrowed 
for the whole term, shall be only 1 per cent for a third part of 
the period, one-half per cent for the second third, and one- 
fourth per cent for the last. Article 56 introduces another 
reform by which the loans to one person may not be less than 
$1,000 gold or more $1,000,000 gold. 

If the total of the loans made by the bank exceed $250,000,000 
gold, new loans can only be granted to the amount of 40 per 
cent of the estimated value of the property. 

The rate of interest on the notes of hand varies between 5 
and 7 per cent; that on sinking fund from 1 to 4 per cent. The 
management of the bank proposes in future only to issue 
* ceduls hipotecaris argentins" at 6 per cent, repayable in in- 
stallments in from 21 to 33 years. 


[Int. Inst. of 
Intelligence, 


Although the reform is not yet an accomplished fact, the bank 
is already rendering very important service, as may be seen by 
its balance sheet for 1910. We find there that official statistics 
Show 7,125 applications for loans for an amount of $199,278,549 
gold on real estate valued at $434,175,242 gold. We see further 
that it has granted $123,986,900 gold, but for various reasons 
only 4,400 loans have been registered for an amount of $98,- 
804,700 gold, which, according to M. Smets, have been entirely 
acquired by the debtors, in consequence of the high quotations 
of the notes of hand, at a monthly average of between 98.93 
per cent and 103.81 per cent, and an annual average of 100.54 
per cent. 

As a result of this special issue, which marks the highest 
level attained by the bank, its circulating capital amounted on 
December 81, 1910, to $287,617,026 gold, or very nearly the 
maximum of $300,000,000 gold. 

Further examination of the tables show a large number of 
small loans, as many for amounts under $10,000 gold as for over 
that sum. It would thus appear that the bank is of enormous 
advantage to the Republic. 

Again, of the 4,405 loans granted by this bank 2,876 were 
granted in the capital (for an amount of $52,237,700 gold), and 
only 1,533 for $46,567,000 gold in the rest of the Republic; 
8,599 of the properties mortgaged are situated in towns, and 810 
in the country. * 

USTRIA, 


{International Institute of Agriculture. Builetin of the Burean of Eco- 
19123 and Social Intelligence, Rome, 1912. (No. 4, Apr.; No. 9, Sept., 


It was not until 1850, when the transfer of land became free 
in Austria, that the problem of mortgage credit eame to the 
front. Mortgage indebtedness early became heavy. In 1858 the 
amount of land-mortgage credit amounted to 2,244,000,000 crowns 
($231,152,000), and has shown a steady increase up to 1908, when 
it amounted to 13,808,000,000 crowns ($2,808,024,000). 

By 1910 there were 15 provincial mortgage-credit institutions 
whose foundation capital had been supplied by the State. Prac- 
tically all of these make their loans in the form of bonds and 
not in cash, the individual borrower realizing his cash by selling 
the bond. 'The amount of issue must not exceed the value of 
the property pledged, and upon the gradual redemption of the 
mortgage an equal amount of bonds must be retired. 

The term of amortization is usually 80 to 60 years, the prin- 
cipal and interest being repaid in equal annual installments. 
The rate of interest on their bonds or notes issued has walvered 
in the last 15 years from 2 to 5 per cent. 

Mortgage loans granted by the credit institutions and mort- 
gage banks may be repaid at any time by the borrower without 
the payment of any premium, and the mortgage can not be fore- 
closed except for reasons specified. 

The principal aim of these institutions is in assisting to con- 
vert existing mortgages at a high rnte of interest into those 
bearing a low rate of interest, subject to redemption by partial 
payment, thus facilitating the payment of the debt by means of 
small annuities, continuing over a period of years. In consider- 
ing the utility of these institutions one must bear these facts in 
mind rather than the volume of business done by them. The 
borrower is protected from the private capitalist and institutions 
which operate a mortgage-credit system for profit. 

In 1908, 1909, and 1910 there was outstanding in mortgage 
loans by the 15 Austrian mortgage-credit institutions 1,208,- 
000,000 crowns ($245,224,000), 1,266,400,000 crowns ($257,019, 
200), and 1,229,700,000 crowns ($249,629,100), respectively. 

In 1910, 14 of these institutions supplied about 17 per cent of 
the mortgage credit in Austria. 

FRANCE. 

The Crédit Foncier de France was established December 10, 
1852, for organizing and improving agricultural and iand credit 
in France. In 1858 the permission to make loans on drainage 
operations was extended to the bank. By the act of January 11, 
1800, the bank extended its operations into Algeria. At the 
opening of its operations the bank was granted a subsidy of 
10,000,000 franes ($1,930,000). 

The Government exercises control over the institution by the 
appointment of two governors and two deputy governors, and a 
board of directors, whose decisions are not valid without the ap- 
proval of the governors. Every issue of bonds requires Govern- 
ment authorization. In lieu of this Government control over 


the bank it is given the special privilege of issuing bonds at 
fixed rates of interest on first mortgage. 'The amount of the 
loan in any case is limited to one-half the value of the improved 
property on farms, houses, and so forth; in the case of vine- 
yards, woods, and so forth, it is limited to one-third the value 
thereof. It may not exact a commission on its mortgage loans 
of over six-tenths of 1 per cent. Borrowers make a repayment 
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of the principal on the amortization plan, such that the annual 
interest and the sinking fund amounts to 12.52 per cent for a 
loan of 10 years, while for a loan of 75 years the annual pay- 
ment amounts to 4.66 per cent of the principal. 

The operations of the bank are large and extensive. Its pres- 
ent capital of $38,600,000, divided into shares of $96.50, may 
ultimately be increased to $48,250,000. One-fourth the capital 
must be in French treasury bonds, one-fourth in the buildings 
and property of the society, or in loans to French colonies, or 
deposited as a guaranty in securities left with the Bank of 
France. Shares may not be issued below par. 

The Crédit Foncier may take short-term mortgages, although 
its real business is the granting of long-time loans. Its present 
rate of interest on such loans is 4.3 per cent, while it loans at a 
rate of 4.1 per cent to public establishments and at a rate of 
8.85 per cent to municipalities. The bank is enabled by law to 
exercise a summary and expeditious process of foreclosure in 
the event of the failure of a borrower to meet his obligations. 

It is stated that (agricultural cooperation and rural credit 
in Europe. Information * * * secured by the American 
commission * * * and the United States commission, 1913, 
Mfr mue 1913, 63d Cong., 1st sess., Senate Doc. No. 214, pt. 1, 
p. n : 

The part played by Government intervention in our system (of farm 
loans) is exclusively that of encouragement. Its pu is to assist 
the free development of organizations resulting from individual initia- 
tive. The State only intervenes to control and regulate the proceedings 
and to give the whole system that high guaranty, of probity and disin- 
terestedness which are the best patents of nobility of all democracies 
striving to promote social progress. 


In France, as elsewhere, the moving cause compelling the 
State to act was a high rate of interest—8 per cent—which 
farmers were compelled to pay in discounting their notes. 

To show how the bank aids the farmer a concrete case is in 
point. Thus a farmer may go to the Crédit Foncier and borrow 
10,000 francs for 80 years, and pay 43 per cent interest and 13 
per cent added to pay off the principal in equal annual install- 
ments. 

Under the old system the farmers paid 5 per cent all their 
lives, and at their death the only way to satisfy their mortgage 
was to sell the estate over the heads of their families. 

It is claimed by the president of the National Federation 
of Mutual Agricultural Cooperative Associations that— 
the Crédit Foncier compares favorably with the German land-mortg 


banks, The rate of interest is no higher and the administration 
as good if not better. (63d Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. No. 214, p. 660.) 


By a series of enactments commencing in 1894, with changes 
and additions in 1896, 1899, 1906, and a new law in 1910, the 
State placed funds at the disposal of the original banks for 
distribution to the local banks, for the purpose of making 
short-term agricultural loans. 

The local banks pass upon the safety of loans for which 
applications are made and form the first security for all loans. 

The original banks disbursed, in 1912, for the purpose men- 
tioned 85,000,000 francs ($16,405,000), of which 60,000,000 
franes ($11,580,000) was from State grant and 25,000,000 
francs ($4,825,000) from their own assets. 

In 1911 the 4,000 local banks having a subscribed capital 
exceeding 18,000,000 frances ($3,474,000) granted loans to farm- 
ers amounting to 82,000,000 franes ($15,826,000), in addition 
to the outstanding loans, which amounted to 52,000,000 francs 
($10,086,000). During the year 72,000,000 francs ($13,896,- 
000) of this sum was repaid, leaving the outstanding loans at 
the end of the year at 62,000,000 francs ($11,966,000). 

On March 19, 1910, a law was enacted providing for a long- 
term credit to peasant farmers. The loan can not exceed 8,000 
francs ($1,544), and the maximum period of repayment is 
fixed at 15 years, with interest at 2 per cent. The loan may 
be for the purpose of taking up a small farm, transforming 
a farm from one class to another, or reconstituting one after 
damage by flood. 

Several kinds of security may be accepted—mortgage on the 
farm, life insurance, personal security, and so forth. 

During the two years the law has been in operation long- 
term credits have been extended to the amount of 12,000,000 
francs ($2,316,000). : 

In the words of the president of the Central Society for 
Real Estate Credit and Cheap Dwellings: 


The laws of April 12, 1906, on cheap dwellings; of April 10, 1908, 
on small holdings; of July 12, 1909, on the homestead; of March 19, 
1910, on individual long-term credit for the benefit of small farme: 
are all laws which indicate a notable progress in the improvemen 
of the economic and.social conditions of the rural population and are 
the fruit of our agricultural credit system. 

The diversity of these social laws clearly. shows what has been done 
in France and that the French system of agricultural credit is a highly 
effective instrument of social conservation. Services which it renders 
the rural population of France have made our agricultural credit 1 5 
tem a prime factor in national consolidation. is securing day by 


day the economic emancipation and thé moral and social redemption 
5 — 3 laborer. (63d Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. No. 214, 
qt GERMANY, 


n Credit and Cooperation in Germany, report of the British 
ard of agriculture and fisheries by J. R. Cahill, London, 1913 (re- 
0. 17 l ashington, D. C., 1913. 63d Cong., Ist sess. S. Doc. 


Germany has a great variety of agencies through which the 
borrower may obtaiù long-term credit on mortgage security. 
There are the long-term credit associations of the larger land- 
owners, the savings banks which rank as public corporations; 
there are the State mortgage institutions, the joint-stock mort- 
gage banks, atid various others too numerous to mention. 

- STATE MORTGAGE INSTITUTIONS. 


Taking up now the mortgage-credit banks which have been 
established for a whole State or Province we note that there 
are 16 of these throughout the Empire. Their liabilities are 
guaranteed by the Government authorities of the State or Prov- 
ince in which they are located. They make loans on all forms 
of land, except that the mortgage institution for Hanover re- 
Striets its loans to those on rural property. The original pur- 
pose of many of these banks was to assist landowners, by loans 
on reducible mortgages, to redeem feudal burdens and servi- 
tudes, which at one time attached to their holdings. This spe- 
cial character has been lost, and practically all of them have 
developed into ordinary mortgage institutions. 

The total outstanding loans of these State mortgage institu- 
tions, 1910, amounted to about $500,000,000, of which half was 


placed on mortgage security. Funds are obtained generally by: 


the issue of bonds, which are recognized as trust securities, 
while working capital is provided by deposits, repayments by 
borrowers, accumulated funds and grants or loans from the 
State or other governmental authority. The bonds of these 
banks are redeemable at their discretion by a system of draw- 
ing. These banks make their loans in cash and not in the form 
of bonds as is the case with the land-credit associations of 
landowners (landschaften). 

The special service of these State mortgage institutions is to 
afford loans to farmers of average and small means at moderate 
rates of interest, not subject to recall and repayable in equal 
annual installments, with the privilege of completing payments 
at any time on notice of three to six months. As low as $75 are 
lent by at least six of these banks, while the report which is 
authority for these statements noted above states that one bank 
grants loans as low as $10 approximately. 'The rates of interest 
range from 34 to 4 per cent, to which must be added from one- 
half to 1 per cent for the repayment of principal and an addi- 
tional one-fourth to one-half of 1 per cent for administration 


expenses. 

In addition to making loans, the State exempts these banks 
from stamp taxes and court fees. They are further assisted 
by the corporation of local revenue authoritles or other public 
officials, . 

In order to maintain an adequate knowledge of the business 
and credit of the borrowers these banks usually have their local 
agents. These local agents also tend to aid in bringing the 
credit facilities of the bank into each locality. The banks adver- 
tise their business in the daily papers, thus not hesitating to 
attract clients. 

The yalue of the bonds in circulation issued by these mortgage 
banks amounted to approximately $215,000,000 in 1900 and to 
$440,000,000 in 1909, thus showing an increase of approximately 
105 per cent. The total of the loans outstanding at the same 
date was $245,000,000 and- $485,000,000, of which $135,000,000 
and $240,000,000, respectively, were assigned to mortgage loans. 
(Report cited, p. 60.) 

SUCCESS OF THESE BANKS, 
[Report cited, p. 61.] 

These State or semi-State banks have fulfilled their pu with 
success. They were created in parts of middle and northwest Germany 
at a time when practically no suitable institutions existed for the grant 
of long-term c t to farmers. They have served in an especial manner 
the needs of medium and small landowners who predominate in their 
respective areas and afforded them the pex of being able to 
obtain loans at moderate rates of interest, not subject to recall and re- 
payable in small annual installments. "rhe principle of compulsory 

uction of debt by annual yments to sinking fund, which was not 
adopted by the mortgage credit 9 till comparatively late in 
their history (about 1820-1840), was applied universally by 
these institutions from the beginning; and unlike many credit associa- 
tions of the older type, they did not frustrate, in fact, the reduction 
of mortgage charges by permitting borrowers to utilize accumulated 
sinking-fund 3 toward removal of indebtedness and to charge 
forthwith their property to the old amount. The relative freedom from 
excessive indebtedness enjoyed by medium and small landowners in 
Brunswick, Hanoyer, and 1 is attributed rtly to this compul- 
sory system of paying -< ft mortgages by convenient installments. Its 
educational influence this di on was not confined to actual bor- 
rowers from these institutions. ‘They have shown also that mortgage 
credit in the most favorable terms may be afforded on sound business 
lines not only to la but also to small and medium landowners. By 
their business o tion at once and decentralized, they 
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Secure not only the necessary supervision over thelr borrowers but also 
bring their benefits more ecasily-within the reach of farmers in ever 


district. Not aiming at profits beyond the payment of expenses—al- 
though, in fact, considerable sums are usually allocated to public 
purposes as the result of their operations—they grant loans more 
cheaply than the joint-stock mortgage banks. he majority of the 
latter do not find it profitable to lend at all upon small properties, 
and other Institutions which possess the advantage of being accessible 
for small farmers without incurring expense, namely, the public savings 
banks, not only charge higher rates but may grant only loans subject 
to recall and only agree to gradual amortization for a limited portion 
of their loans. Certain drawbacks are associated with the manage- 
ment and the control of the banks now being considered by the State 
or public assemblies of districts or Provinces. Thus the necessity of 
1 apes 0 the sanction of a representative assembly for changing the 
rate of interest payable on bonds or chargeable on loans, the strict ad- 
herence to formal rules (e. g., as regards lending over 50 or other per- 
centage of the assessed value), for whose alteration similar authority 
is required, may often prove disadvantageous in practice. . 

$ OTHER STATE AIDED CREDIT INSTITUTIONS, 

In addition to these State mortgage institutions the various 
provincial governments of the Empire, Prussia in particular, 
have established what are known as rent-charge banks in order 
to facilitate the paying off of certain feudal burdens attaching 
to the holding of land. Their present purpose is somewhat 
different from that of their original establishment. Their 
functions are to (1) issue bonds on certain conditions to mem- 
bers desiring to sell their property and converting it into small 
holdings; (2) to grant loans for land settlement, paying off 
preliminary charges or erecting buildings; (3) to settle with 
coheirs to properties coming under the home colonization acts 
by cash loans granted under certain conditions. 

The rates of interest on their loans varied from 33 to 43 per 

cent, 
The Prussian rent-charge banks are authorized to grant cash 
loans to pay off debts upon property which is to be subdivided 
for settlement and to set up the first necessary dwelling and 
farm building. Under a special act (1900) granting this au- 
thority the loans for this purpose were to be drawn from the 
accumulated reserve of the banks and not to exceed a total of 
übout $2,500,000. In 1911 the maximum to be applied in this 
way was increased to $3,750,000, approximately. 

These cash loans may be granted not only to prospective pur- 
chasers of small holdings but also to individuals or associations 
undertaking to establish small holdings. No maximum loan is 
fixed for individuals, its amount being dependent upon the 
security for its repayment. The rate of interest charged is 34 
per cent. 

The total value of the bonds issued by the Prussian rent- 
charge bank since 1850 amounted to approximately $155,000,000 
at the end of 1909. The total issue since 1891 upon the security 
of small holdings amounted to about $25,000,000, These banks 
in Prussia have rendered notable service in the eastern Prov- 
inces; also, to a large extent in Pomerania, to which Province 
about one-half of the loans issued since 1891 have fallen. Land 
settlement in Posen has been carried on by a special commis- 
sion created in 1886 and amply endowed with State funds, it 
being reported that these State funds amounted to approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RENT-CHARGE BANKS. 


The importance of these banks for agricultural policy consists in the 
fact that they are the agencies by which the State, while leaving the 
actual settlement of land by small and medium holders to private enter- 

rise and risk, yet gives them the advantage of its credit. 

istic einer dg f the persons of this class are enabled to enter into 
possession of land and to obtain loans for establishment expenses at 
rates which, inclusive of sinking-fund payments, amount to probably 
ulte one-half per cent less than they would pay for credit elsewhere. 

ndowners desirous themselves of dividing thelr estates into small 
2 or who hand over this task to others may also, under certain 
conditions, reap advantage from the fact that they receive an immediate 
and final settlement in State bonds. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS AND AGRICULTURAL CREDIT, 

The insurance institutions created under the German imperial 
insurance act are permitted under certain conditions to lend a 
portion of their funds for agricultural purposes, and these loans 
are not made directly to individuals, but only to the municipali- 
ties or other public corporations. Loans are granted for the 
improvement of housing or for new buildings for the benefit of 
both rural and urban workingmen. In some cases there is a 
limit set to single loans. Thus the Weimar institution does not 
make a loan to a single borrower in excess of approximately 
$1,250; likewise Baden, as well as Wurzburg, Bavaria, does not 
lend over approximately $1,750. Mortgage loans are usually 
made up from 50 to 75 per cent of the value of the property 
offered as security by the borrower. 

The usual rates of interest range from 3 to 31 per cent, with 
an additional payment of at least 1 per cent per annum to the 
sinking fund. 

At the end of 1908 the total of the mortgage loans of all 
these insurance institutions—31—amounted to approximately 
$85,000,000 as compared with $65,000,000 at the end of 1905. 


LII——10 


By their, 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION AND STATE AID, 
^ [Report cited, p. 33.] 

For nearly a generation the be ghee furtherance of rural coopera- 
tion has been a matter of settled policy in the various German Federal 
States, and pone nid has been liberally grantéd for this purpose. 
Financial assístance has usually taken the form of small grants to cover 
the expenses of establishing credit societies, contributions to unions 
toward the cost of auditing, of propaganda, and of courses of Instruction 
for persons holding office in rural societies, advances of capital at low 
rates to central banks, or endowments of Neue or grants toward estab- 
lishment expenses of such banks, or both. RETE has taken the 
form of assisting central societies to secure adyantageous terms at 
large banks, Direct financial assistance has also been given to rural 
productive or trading societies of various kinds. The cooperative move- 
ment has been substantially eder by the district governors, agri- 
cultural inspectors, rural teachers, and other public officials, while one 
of the primary aims of the semlofficial chambers of agriculture in 
Prussia and of the similar bodies in other States is the spread of co- 
operation among farmers. 

The most signal acts of the Prussian Government in this respect has 
been: In 1895 the establishment of the State Central 5 Bank, 
which has received up to date a total capital of 23,750,000; in the 
period 1896-1906 the construction and equipment of granaries, at a total 
cost of £250,000; and in 1902 a loan of about £80,000 to the Berlin 
Central Cattle-Selling Society at 31 per cent interest, subject to an 
annual sinking-fund payment of 1 per cent. At the present time annual 
grants are made by 5 d nll the provincial governments, and the 
chambers of agriculture established in each Province usually work in 
close nssociation with the cooperative unions, give to the latter the con- 
stant or temporary services of their officials free of charge, or make 
money grants, or do both. 

In Bavaria the State has, among other things, made a loan of 
£200,000 at 3 per cent to the Central Loan Bank to serve as working 
garin and arranged for this bank a credit at the Royal Bank of up to 
£50,000 at 1 per cent below the official rate of that bank—but not at 
less than 3 per cent. It has advanced to the Bavarian Agricultural 
Bank, a cooperative society with limited liability, £50,000 without in- 
terest and £200,000 at 3 per cent, besides pono £3,000 toward its 
establishment expenses; and advances and grants on a considerable 
scale have been accorded to granary undertakings, breeding societies, 
and vine-growers’ societies. he cooperative granaries obtain support 
in an especial measure from the State. Since 1904 the Bavarian 
National Union has received annually £1,700 toward the cost of audit; 
and other grants are made for general cooperative purposes in Bavaria. 
It may be added that the insurance societies for live stock also receive 
considerable State assistance, 

In Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Wurttemberg, and Alsace-Lorraine sub- 
stantial public aid is also accorded. In each of these cases, except in 
that of Hesse, central credit or central trading organizations, or both, 
obtain financial support from the State, 


HOLLAND. 
{Agricultural cooperation and rural credit in Europe. 
cured by the American and United States Commission, 

1913. Jad Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. No. 214, p. 522. 

The local savings banks are the rural- credit associations in 
Holland. The State, however, assists agricultural credit by 
granting loans to the central banks and giving subventions to 
branch banks. 1 

'These sums are used in meeting the expenses of supervision, 
Inspection, and operation, and at the close of the year the 
excess of such sums over the expenditures have at times been 
refunded to the banks. 

In 1910 the State expended in the interest of rural credit 
16,000 florins ($6,432), of which 6,500 florins ($2,013) went to 
central banks and 9,500 florins ($3,819) to local banks. 

The interest charged for loans varies from 3.75 to 4.5 per cent. 

HUNGARY, 


[Agricultural cooperation and rural credit in 8 Information se- 
cured je Rr American and United States Commission. Washington, 
1913. d Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. No. 214, pp. 129-152 passim.] 


INTRODUCTION, 

Following the crisis of 1856, owing to the restrictive policy of 
the Government toward the Hungarian savings banks and the 
difficulty of securing loans from charity trust funds, which had 
formerly advanced loans to landholders, a condition approxi- 
mating a catastrophe threatened the agricultural interests of 
the country. For several years thereafter farmers were unable 
to make any considerable improvements tending to a more mod- 
ern system made necessary by the emancipation of “cheap 
labor.” 

The opening of the mortgage-loan department of the national 
bank did but little to relieve the situation. 

The establishment of some form of Hungarian agricultural 
credit became of vital importance. The organization of insti- 
tutes, which to some extent satisfied the requirements of large 
landholders, opened the way for the development of the Hun- 
garian system of agricultural credit. 

Beside the State-endowed land-mortgage institute the system 
includes the National Small Holdings Land-Mortgage Institute 
(established in accordance with the provisions of the law of 1898, 
No. 23), the Central Hungarian Credit Cooperative Society, and 
the National Association of Hungarian Land-Mortgage Insti- 
tutes. 

None of these are State institutions, but the State supports 
them financially and exercises a superyisory control. 

The number of private banks is limited and are found only 
in the larger towns. They make but few loans to agricultural 
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interests. Most credits of this class are granted by limited com- 
panies or cooperative societies and the mortgage institutes. 
HUNGARIAN LAND-MORTGAGE INSTITUTE, 


This was established to control the land mortgages of the 
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the parishes in the country. The central society has extended 
credit to affiliated local societies exceeding 100,000,000 crowns 
($20,300,000). 


FEDERATION OF NATIONAL LAND-MORTGAGE INSTITUTES. 


| 


larger estates and was the first of the altruistic credit insti- 


tutes in Hungary to receive State favors. In 1863 the State | 


contributed 500,000 florins ($203,000) toward its establishment, 

and since that time the State has further favored it by granting 

exemptions from taxes, stamp and other duties. This fund 

since its organization has granted 27,387 mortgage loans amount- 

ing to 876,296,560 crowns ($17,788,800) on real estate. 
MORTGAGE INSTITUTE FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 

As the activities of the Land Mortgage Institute were con- 
fined to the large estates, and as the chancery trust funds, 
Catholie ehapters, and savings banks were insufficient to meet 
the demands of the enormously increasing number of &mall 
landholders and their modern intensive system of agriculture, 
a pressing need of a credit fund for the small holders was 
becoming more and more imperative. 

In 1879 the National Small Holdings and Land Mortgage 
Institute was authorized by the State, which contributed to 
its funds 500,000 florins ($203,000) and extended the same 
benefits as regards exemptions and so forth, as had been 
granted the older institute. One of its original objects was the 
granting of small personal credits, but as experience showed this 
to be impractical and unsafe this feature of its activity has been 
abandoned, 

The results anticipated from its activities have been fully 
realized. It has advanced 288,000,000 crowns ($58,463,000) on 
66,264 loans on mortgage bonds, an average of 4,340 crowns 
($881) for each transaetion. Its minimum loan is 300 crowns 
($60.00), and no loan is granted in excess of 40,000 erawns 
($8,120) as long as an application for a smaller amount is on 
file. 


The loans granted by joint-stock banks and savings banks are 
a very important item in the sum total of farm mortgages. In 
1911 the claims of the institutes amounted to 660,000,000 crowns 
($133,980,000), while those of the joint-stock and savings banks 
on mortgage loans for agricultural purposes amounted to 
1,079,000,000 crowns ($340,837,000). 

The country banks advance money to farmers on mortgage 
for a period of six months. In general, the period may be ex- 
tended for a determined or indetermined period. While the 
rate of interest paid by these banks for savings deposits requires 
the exaction of a high rate on loans granted to farmers, the rate 
is still lower than that demanded by private capitalists. 

When as the result of a crisis the banks recall their loans 
there {s usually no difficulty in finding some larger bank willing. 
tc assist in carrying the loans, or even should such difficulty 
appear the State lends its aid, thus avoiding the dangers which. 
short-term recall loans engender. 

HUNGARIAN CENTRAL COOPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETY. 


After several attempts to form comprehensive cooperative 
societies under the patronage either of the leading classes in 
the country, or of that of a central cooperative society estab- 
lished with the purpose of aiding all associated country co- 
operative societies had failed, the Government in 1898 extended 
to such societies as conformed to certain requirements not only 
State favor, but established a central cooperative credit society 
which should supply, direct, and control such financial aid as 
was necessary for the local societies to properly perform their 
functions. 

Under this act such societies may be formed by local govern- 
ment administrative authorities, by publie corporations, or by 
ihe Hungarian Central Cooperative Credit Society, with their 
gphere of activities limited to certain defined districts. A 
member's liability is limited to five times the nominal value 
of his stock. Loans are granted to members only. All mem- 
bers must be shareholders. While not a State institution, the 
soclety is under strict supervision by the State, and the presi- 
dent of the central society is appointed by the Crown. 

The State contributed to the fund of the central society 
1,000,000 crowns ($203,000), and as a guaranty fund for the 


security of the society's debentures a further sum of 3,000,000 | 


crowns ($609,000). 

The societies are exempt from trade taxes and certain stamp 
and other duties, while the central society is further exempted 
from payment of postage dues. 


The central society supplies the affiliated societies with capital | 
for loans. The funds are derived from its capital, current de- | 


and so forth, and by issuing 4 and 43 per cent debentures 
based on bonds transferred to it by associated societies. 
In ͤ the 14 years of operation the n of societies formed 
has been 2,412, and its activities extend to more than half of 


Another medium of credit is found in the National Federation 
of Hungarian Land Mortgage Institutes, an institute founded 
by the State in conjunetion with the two land-mortgage insti- 
tutes and the Hungarian Central Cooperative Credit Society. 

The functions of this federation include the parceling of 


landed property, settlements, acquirement of common pastur- 
age, measures of land policy, as well as satisfying the need 


of credit in consummating these transactions and for the build- 
ing of agricultural workers' dwellings. 

The State contributed 8,000,000 crowns ($1,624,000) and the 
two land-mortgage institutes and the central cooperative society 
collectively contributed 7,000,000 crowns ($1,421,000) toward 
its foundation. In addition, they may place at the disposal of 
the institute securities having a value of 10,000,000 crowns 
($2,030,000) as a guaranty of the debentures issued by the 
federation. 

The peculiar workings of this chain of loan institutes are as 
follows: 

The loans required th h f land 
hy the National Federalion ef Hungarian Land Aeg Arta auum 
in the first place, advanced by the local coo tive societies affiliated 

un Central Cooperative Credit Society. The local 
cooperative societies, in return for an entry in the land registry with 
priority of claim, cede the loans to some land-mortgage institute in 
return for an Mt with deferred (second) claim to the national 
federation, and, finally, in return for a deferred (third) claim to the 
central cooperative credit society. The manipulation of these collective 
loans is carried out by the last-named Institute. 

The institute purchases estates for sale in small lots, lenses 
church land holdings and subleases them to small farmers, as- 


sumes control and management of entailed estates, loans money 


to parishes for acquiring common pasturage, and grants loans 
for the purpose of building agricultural laborers' dwellings. 
For the two last-named purposes in 1912 it granted loans 
amounting to 8,800,000 crowns ($771,400) and 712,000 crowns 
($144,536), respectively. 

The above account by no means covers all the activities of 
the State in lending its financial aid to agriculture. Thus men- 
tion may be made of its subsidies granted to raise funds for 
short-term personal credit to farmers, its aid to farm laborers 
and others to buy their own homes, and many other like activi- 
ties too numerous to mention, 

ITALY. 


In Italy (Report of the Agricultural Credit Commission of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, 1913, Regina, 1913, p. 78) the 
State has been obliged to make provision for rural credit in 


Liguria, the Marches, Umbria, Latium, south Italy, and the 


islands. It has passed a series of agricultural-eredit laws, 


notably that of July 7, 1901, authorizing the sayings bank of the 


Bank of Naples to engage in rural credit business in the 
southern Provinces of Italy and in Sardinia, and that of March 


29. 1906, creating a special rural credit section of the Bank of 


Sicily. Other laws (Dec. 21, 1902; Mar. 31, 1904; June 25, 
1906) dealt with the same problem in other sections. 

In Sardinia and the Basilieata the interest payable on long- 
term mortgages may not exceed 4 per cent, and advances to be 
used in the erection of cottages and improved farm bulldings 
mrust be granted at 24 per cent. The State undertakes to pay 
the difference between this and the normal rate. 

The amounts which special laws place at the disposal of 
farmers in Italy, either through the State or savings banks 
and credit institutions, are: 


Lire. 
entral Provinces and Sardinia. 29, 000, 000 
SS COLA te SISTINE SP SD a . 16, 000; 000 
— — ÀÀ———À ÀÓ — M—— Oo ae 14, 000, 000 

6, 350, 
2, 600, 000 
| — aS 2, , 000 
Umbria and the Marche 1: 100; 000. 

! an e Marches , ] 
611 E E 
TrotaL.-— c rr a ($14,137,250) 73, 250, 000 


AGRARIAN CREDIT INSTITUTE OF LATIUM. 
[Statement by Mr. G. Venti, director.] 


7 1 1 ti a al credit in Euro Information 
1 by the American and United States Commission, Washingtom, 

1913. (68d Cong. ist sess, S. Doc. No. 214, p. 28.)] 
Credit Institute of Latium was founded under the 


The Agrarian 
provisions of a ial law 10 years ago which endowed. the institute 
with a capital of 1,900,000 lire ($193,000). ‘This sum has not been 
Italian Gov! t, b 


given by ernmen ut the Government invited the Bank 
tal the sa banks of Milan and Rome to the: 
capital. The Bank of Italy contributed 500,000 lire (895,500). the: 
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Savings Bank of Milan ne ($57,900), and that of Rome the 


remaining 200, lire s 5 

Under its charter the Bank of Italy can not donate money, so the 
Agrarian Credit Institute of Latium must pay the bank on its annual 
profits a percentage proportionate to the capital provided. e 
of the profits belong to the am institute for the formation of a 
reserve fund, which, in about 10 years, has reached the amount of 


109,000 lire ($21,031). 
hi t Institute of Latium may only transact business 


The Agrarian Cr 
in the Province of Rome, and it supplies credit to agriculturists through 


the agency of various cooperative organizations and associations. Much 
of its activity has been devoted to promoting the organization of such 
bodies, through which it carries on its work. Still another main branch 
of its work has been that of 1 the rural population to an 
understanding of the use of credit, as when you get out to these small 
townships and villages of one, two, and three thousand inhabitants you 
find very little understanding of financial or business methods. 

The small rural banks and cooperative associations send their bills to 
the Agrarian Credit Institute of Latium, and the institute discounts 
them by charging 1 per cent more on the rate of discount. The inter- 
mediate association may also charge an additional 1 per cent, so that 
the total charge for the loan may not exceed 2 per cent over the 
rate of the Bank of Italy. 

The A; ian Credit Institute of Latium has been of great service to 
the Province of Rome, as it supplies a large proportion of the money 
required for agriculture. The loans made have to be repaid within one 
year, but three ion are allowed if the money is requi for machinery 
or live stock. he agrarian institute can also lend money directly to 
the farmers, especially when the latter reside in a district where there 
is no cooperative association. 

Various precautions may be taken to insure the safet 
instance, a farmer comes to the office and states that 
his land for sowing and uires money in proportion to the produce 
the cultivated land will yield. Tue office sends an expert to investi- 

te and find out whether the investment Is likely to prove safe for the 
armer, and in the event of a favorable report the loan is made. When 
harvest time comes a representative of the institute inspects the crop, 
and when the produce is sold the farmer are the bill to the institute. 
Sometimes the farmers ask for loans after harvesting, and in such cases 
the loans are secured by the produce of the land. 


RUSSIA. 

{Agricultural cooperation and rural credit in Europe. Information 
secured by the American and United States Commission, Washington, 
1913. (63d Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. No. 214, pp. 237—259, passim.) ] 
State ald to rural credit in Russia takes on three different 

forms: First, aid and subsidy to agricultural cooperative associ- 

ations; second, capitalizing of land-mortgage banks, one for the 
peasantry, another for the nobility; and, third, loans to those 
agricultural associations offering grain as security. 

Loans and subsidies to cooperative agricultural societies were 
definitely organized by the act of 1904, whereby there was 
established in the State bank a general administration of small 
credits. On January 1, 1907, the total amount of capital bor- 
rowed from the State by these credit associations was 4,729,480 
francs ($912,789.64). ; 

In addition to advancing foundation capital and granting 
subsidies from time to time to associations already organized, 
the State also makes loans to them for definite periods to facili- 
tate their current transactions. According to the report of 
January 1, 1907, 990 credit associations had borrowed under 
this head 7,591,640 francs ($1,465,186.52), and 841 loan and 
savings banks had borrowed under the same head 1,095,220 
franes ($200,425.26). All of these loans are personal or short- 
term loans as distinguished from land-mortgage loans. 

The Peasants’ Land Mortgage Bank is a Government institu- 
tion authorized to purchase land, divide and sell it directly to 
peasants, and to loan them money, holding the borrower, under 
its new policy, individually liable. During its existence it has 
purchased and resold approximately 53,000,000 acres of land. 
Its credit system is most liberal. 

The period of payment generally extends over a period of 
551 years. The rate of interest charged, including amortiza- 
tion, cost of administration, and repayment of loan, amounts to 
only 44 per cent. The State bears any amount over this rate. 
The Government loans money to the peasant, the funds for this 
purpose being secured by the issue of 5 or 6 per cent bonds, 
This bank had outstanding in January, 1912, bonds to the 
amount of 1,223,588,015 rubles ($530,044,827.73). (The Russian 
Yearbook for 1913. London (n. d.), p. 550.) 

The Nobility Land Mortgage Bank performs the same func- 
tions for the nobility as the Peasants’ Bank performs for its 
clients, Both banks received the same foundation capital from 
the Crown. In January, 1912, there was outstanding on its 
various issues of mortgage bonds 774,540,100 rubles ($398,- 
888,151.50). 

In addition to these governmental activities the Government, 
through the Imperial Bank, grants loans through the associa- 
tions, taking grain as security, thus preventing speculation in 
grain at the season when the producer is in urgent need of 
funds and is willing to sell his holding at almost any price. 

FINLAND. 


[Source: Int. Inst. of Agr. Bull, of the Bureau of Economic Soclal 
Intelligence, 3d year, No. 10, October, 1912, p. 176, 177.9 


_ Two funds administered by the State treasury, “ The Charity 
Asylum fund” (Fattig og arbetshusfonden) and * The Military 


of loans, For 
e has prepared 


Hospital fund" (Krigmanshusfonden), provide tlie amounts for 
the long-term loans on mortgage of rural real estate. The con- 
ditlons on which loans are granted out of these funds are 
determined by the decrees of the Imperial Senate of Finland 
of May 24, 1884, and November 19, 1889. Out of the “ Charity 
Asylum fund” loans are granted of a minimum of 1,500 marks 
($289.50) and a maximum of 10,000 marks ($1,930) at 4 per 
cent interest. Besides interest the borrower must pay large 
installments of the principal beginning with the sixth year. 
So that the debt may be completely extinguished in 15 years. 
According to data supplied by the treasury only 400,000 marks 
($77,200) have been invested in such loans. Out of the 
* Military Hospital fund” loans of from 2,000 marks ($386) to 
40,000 marks ($7,720) are granted. The rate of interest is fixed 
at 43 per cent and sinking fund at 13 per cent. In this way the 
loans are repaid in 82 years. The loans out of this fund amount 
to 8,900,000 marks ($1,601,900) (January 1, 1912). 
Scandinavian countries. 

The intervention of the State and the agriculture of the Scan- 
dinavian countries has been well recognized since as early as 
the seventeenth century. The State has assisted agriculture in 
these countries by means of loans and direct subsidies. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark has perhaps the largest proportion of owners to 
tenants in agriculture of any country, approximately 80 per 
cent of its farmers owning their own properties. 

STATE MORTGAGE BANK. 


[International Institute of Agriculture Bulletin of the Bureau of Eco- 
18110 and Social Intelligence. Rome, 1911, 2d year, No. 4, April 30, 


There is in existence a loan-credit branch to the State bank of 
Denmark which loans money to owners of real estate and large 
occupiers. Cooperative land-credit associations of borrowers of 
the German Landschaften type have been in existence in Den- 
mark since 1850, although they were proposed and discussed 
as early as 1839. They went through a more or less haphazard 
development until it was declared that they should be created 
only by special laws, the first of which was the act of May 28, 
1880, at which time two credit associations were created for 
peasant proprietors. During the subsequent period of their his- 
tory down to 1906 their chief difficulty seems to have been in 
marketing their bonds, on the basis of which the members made 
their loans to each other. To give their bonds stability the 
State determined to guarantee and supervise their issue, and 
for carrying out that purpose created a mortgage division in 
the State bank by the act of April 6, 1906. The State granted 
the mortgage bank a foundation capital of 20,000,000 crowns 
($5,360,000) in State bonds at 34 per cent. The bank may issue 
its bonds to an amount equal to eight times this initial capital. 
With the loans it thus raises the bank buys bonds of three types 
of land-credit institutions—first, the mutual cooperative credit 
association; second, the bonds of the title bank, a special insti- 
tution created for the conversions of the titles; and, third, 
obligations guaranteed by the State, authorized by the law, 
granting State loans to peasant proprietors discussed below. 

In 1906 the bank borrowed 20,000,000 crowns ($5,360,000) ad- 
ditional to its capital supplied by the State to the same amount. 
This loan was negotiated in 33 per cent bonds, while a later 
loan of the same amount in 1908 called for 4 per cent interest. 
(Int. Inst. of Agriculture. Bulletin of economic and social in- 
telligence, Rome, 1913, 4th year, No. 1, January, 1913, p. 100.) 

With this capital it bought land-credit association bonds to an 
amount of 33,840,200 crowns ($9,678,297.20). In August, 1912, 
the bank negotiated a further loan of 15,000,000 crowns ($2,895,- 
000), which will enable it to keep up the price of Danish farm- 
land bonds. 

STATE AID TO SMALL HOLDERS, 

The special facilities which have existed in Denmark for the 
peasant proprietors since March 24, 1899, are of much greater 
interest and of greater importance for the agricultural develop- 
ment of Denmark. By this act of March 24, 1899, there is fur- 
nished to rural laborers of small means funds with which to 
purchase their few acres. Certain conditions necessary for the 
safe loaning of the funds are laid down by the State. An ap- 
plicant must be between 25 and 50 years of age and show him- 
self to be a responsible individual The amount of ground he 
is permitted to purchase with the State money ranges from 
1.1 hectares (2.72 acres) to 4.41 hectares (10.89 acres), and 
the purchase price of his holding may not exceed 4,000 crowns 
($1,072), upon which value the State grants him a loan of nine- 
tenths thereof. 

Under this act 2,000,000 crowns ($736,000) were appropriated 
each year for five consecutive years. This act was revised April 
22, 1904, and the value of the purchasable property under it 
was raised to 5,000 crowns ($1,840), and the annual amount 
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appropriated by the treasury was increased to 8,000,000 crowns 
($504,000). This law likewise was to continue in force for five 
years. When the law came np for revision again ia 1900 £M 


value of the property purchasable was again increased, 
time to 8,000 crowns ($1,624), while the tr made available | 
annually 4,000,000 crowns ($1,072,000). In er respects 


($1,840,000). The borrower is required to pey interest at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum, and payments of principal and 
interest may be made by a system of equal annual installments. 

The law Tus been remarkably successful. 'The total number 
of peasant proprietors who, by the assistance of the State 
became owners of their properties from 1900 to 1911, the la 
report available, was 5,777. The State had loaned in all approx- 
imately 85,400,000 crowns ($6,907,200). That the State has 
been successful in permitting the younger farmers to establish 
themselves as owners is shown by the fact that 3,895 (71.6 per 
cent) of the 5,441 borrowers, concerning whom information is 
available, were between the ages of 25 and 40, and 1,274 (or 23.4 
per cent) were from 40 to 50 years of age. Over four-fifths 
(82.2 per cent) of the purchasers of peasant properties were 
married, 

The average size of holding purchase was 3.16 hectares (7.81 
acres), under the law of 1899, but since 1904 there has been a 
gradual increase in the size of the farm purchased. ‘Thus under 
the act of 1909 the purchase size was 4.22 hectares (1042 
acres). An inquiry made by the board administering the State 
fund shows that the quality of the soil of the farm purchased 
has greatly increased from year to year. 

An inquiry by the administering officer also shows that the 
farmers on these estates have been successful and compare 
favorably with those occupying other farms. 

The State feels that it has been well compensated for any loss 
which it may have suffered, and very few farms have been taken 
over by foreclosure proceedings, although the total losses 
amount to 10,000 crowns ($2,680), which is, of course, a mere 
bagatelle. 

Norway. 
STATE MORTGAGE BANK, 


A mortgage bank with a capital endowment from the State 
was established in Norway under the law of June 28, 1887, with 
later amendments (1892), and a somewhat extended revision 
in 1907. There had been one in existence, however, since 1851. 
The headquarters of the bank are at Christiania, with branches 
at various places, as designated by the Crown. The capital 
endowment of the State is unrecallable until the dissolution of 
the bank. This capital amounted to 27,000,000 crowns ($T, 
236,000) in 1912. One-fourth of the capital may be in Nor- 
wegian Government bonds payable in 80 to 80 years. The bank 
pays interest of 4 per cent upon this capital from the State 
after paying interest on its own money and its administration 
expenses. All net profits go to a reserve fund. 

The amount of the loan on any piece of property is limited 
to three-fifths of its value. The security in every case shall be 
a first mortgage up to 60 per cent of the value of the property 
mortgaged, the only claims taking precedence being State treas- 
ury dues, claims of the Bank of Norway, and public endowed 
funds. The term for any loan shall not exceed 40 years. Loans 
are repaid semiannually by a system of amortization. They 
may be recalled in ease the security is diminished or because 
of default in payment of interest upon six weeks’ notice. A 
borrower may increase his installment payments by giving 
three months’ notice. 

The administration of the bank is in the hands of three direc- 
tors, two selected by Parliament and one by the Crown. 

A report on the operations of the bank covering the period 
1910-1912 (Statistisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1913, p. 
124) shows that it was in possession of assets amounting to 
212,789,275.98 crowns ($56,914,005.26), of which 191,986,143.03 
crowns ($51,450,486.83) was the balance of loans outstanding 
on December 81, 1912. j 

On its capital the administration expenses for the years 1910, 
1911, and 1912 were, respectively, 184,445 crowns ($49,432.26), 
185,207 crowns ($49,685.48), and 192,890 crowns ($51,094.52), 
or 0.785 per cent, 0.699 per cent, and 0.714 per cent, for each of 
the years mentioned. 

SMALL HOLDINGS BANK. 


In addition to the mortgage banks in Norway there was 
created by act of June 9, 1903, a bank making a specialty of 
loaning money on small holdings and for building purposes. 
The duty of the bank is to make loans to those of moderate 
means on the guaranty of a town or commune. The purpose of 
such loans is to be for the improvement of certain small hold- 


ings and for the purchase of large estates to be 
small holdings, The interest on such loans is not to exceed 84 
per cent—the law also loans at 4 per cent money for building 
a ep The State guarantees any loan and furnishes the 
capital in amount determined by Parliament. The total amount 


the | of the bank’s outstanding loans may not exceed six times the 
amount of its capital. 


The outstanding securities or bonds of 
the bank shall run for a term of not less than 30 years nor 
over 80. They are to be withdrawn gradually by a system of 
public lots. 

Loans to borrowers are made to individuals in cash, repayable 
in semiannual installments, with no payments for the first five 

ears; but payments must be completed in 42 years thereafter. 
bank is given summary powers to proceed in case of “pies: 
of payment on six weeks’ notice. All interest on 

not met at date due is collectible at 5 per cent interest. Follow- 

ing are the principal conditions for a loan: First, citizenship; 

second, moderate means—that is, being in possession of property, 
of 1,500 crowns ($402) or less; third, taxable property of at 

least 50 are (1.24 acres), improved or arable and not over 200 

are (4.94 acres); fourth, loan not in excess of 8,000 crowns 

($904), of which not over 2.000 crowns may be on the ground 

yalue, 

The security for each loan is twofold: First, as indicated 
above, the guaranty of the commune wherein the land is situ- 
ated; and, second, the requirement of a first mortgage on thd 
property on which the loan is made. The amount of the loan 
is up to nine-tenths of the value of the land and improvements 
or nine-tenths of the purchase value of any property purchased 
by the borrower. 

The supervision of the loan is in the hands of the local com- 
mittee of inspection and is guaranteed by the commune. After 
being passed upon by the commune the loan is paid by the bank 
to the local communal treasury, which in turn passes it over to 
the borrower. 

The actual management of the bank is in the hands of the 
directors of the Norwegian mortgage bank described above. In 
each locality there is sent a supervising committee of three to 
seven members to inform the directors of the bank as to the 
value of all property offered as security. 

The bank has been very successful in its operation. (Sociale 
Meddelelser, Christiania, 1914, No. 1, p. 8.) Since the time it 
was established—October 1, 1908—up to June 30, 1913, it has 
advanced in all approximately 32,000,000 crowns ($8,576,000), 
of which approximately 2,000,000 crowns ($536,000) have been 
repaid. At the above date there was outstanding 29,954,988 
crowns ($8,027,985.44) ; by means of this fund 22,600 loans have 
been placed, making possible the purchase of 13,140 small hold- 
ings and 9,460 homes by their owners. The fund has, in fact, 
not been sufficient to meet the applications for loans. 

The bank has been very successful in reaching the small na- 
tive farmer, one-third of its loans haying been made in amounts 
of 1,000 crowns ($268) or less, while a trifle over one-half have 
been above that amount, but not over 2,000 crowns ($536). 

SWEDEN, 

[Sweden ; Ho pue and its industry. Historical and statistical hand- 
PE feet actuary Gf the Royal AEOLIAN Central Datera af atatisticn 
Stockholm, 1904, pp. 598-603 et passim.] r 
Mortgage credit for farmers and landowners in Sweden is in 

the control of the State and rests upon State subvention, granted 
in bonds whose value is so stable as to put them on the par 
with Swedish State bonds. The mortgage-loan business as early, 
as 1668 was put into the hands of the Bank of Sweden, but, 
owing to the fact that this line of business was entirely in- 
compatible with an ordinary banking business, tying resources 
up for too long a time, it was deemed advisable to establish 
special mortgage-credit associations, the first of which was 
established in 1836. These were at first independent, private 
associations organized to secure loans on the amortization sys- 
tem of repayment for their members on the security of a first 
mortgage of the landed property of their members. 

And here a yery natural consequence of competition in the 
mortgage-loan business arose, namely, rivalry in the share mar- 
ket, with its mischievous consequences. This led to the estab- 
lishment of the General Mortgage Bank of Sweden in 1801. The 
purpose of its organization was to create a central institution 
to negotiate all loans to secure funds for the mortgage societies. 
For this purpose a loan of 6,000,000 crowns ($1,608,000) was 
made over by the Bank of Sweden on the security of mortgage 
in landed property. The bank was also given a monopoly of 
issuing bonds on the basis of the mortgage securities held by, 
it from the local societies, while the State further handed over 
to it 8,000,000 crowns ($2,144,000) in Government bonds. In 
1890, or about 31 years later, this amount was increased to 
80,000,000 crowns ($8,040,000), 
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The bank administration is distinctly in the hands of the 
Government, being administered by a board of five members, 
whose president is chosen by the Government and the vice presi- 
dent by the public-debt commission, while the other three mem- 
bers are chosen by the interested local mortgage societies. All 
the regulations of the bank must receive Government approval, 
and no changes can be made without the consent of Parliament. 
Even the local mortgage societies are controlled by the Govern- 
ment through 2 system of State sanctioned by-laws. The rules 
regarding proportion of loan to security—one-half—are strictly 
maintained and appraisements are most carefully conducted. 

Thus it is to be noted that the bank does not deal directly 
with the individual borrower, quite contrary to the system in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, and in a few of the 
States of the United States. All the bank’s business is con- 
ducted through the medium of the local associations, which 
in turn treat with the farmer. In fact, the members of the 
local associations are the borrowers themselves. 

Loans of three types are made, depending on the conditions 
on which they are granted. First, there is the 4 per cent loan, 
with one-half of 1 per cent additional as repayment on principal 
by a system of equal annual installments. Second, there is the 
4 per cent additional for amortization. For these two classes 
of loans the security must be twice the value of the loan, and 
borrowers may give notice to repay loan after 10 years. Third, 
there is the 4 per cent loan not paid by a system of equal annual 
installments, in which case it may amount to only one-third 
the value of the land offered in security. 

The members of the mortgage society are jointly responsible 
for the bonds of the society in proportion to the amount of their 
unpaid debt to the society. In the same way the socleties are 
responsible to the General Mortgage Bank. 

The use of credit for his capital requirements is a familiar 
practice to the Swedish farmer. For the country as a whole 
mortgage indebtedness amounted to 37.1 per cent of the assessed 
value of all real estate; in 1890 it was 44.8 per cent; in 1900 
it was 47.8 per cent, while in 1910 it was 55 per cent, and in 
1912 57.7 per cent. These figures, of course, include both urban 
and rural parts of the country, and in the term “ real property " 
nre included buildings as well as land merely. 

There has been a large increase in the number of members 
of the mortgage societies. Thus in 1870 there were 38,316 mem- 
bers, while in 1910 there were 72,300 (Statistisk Arsbok for 
Sverige, forsta argangen, 1914, Stockholm, 1914, p. 122), an 
increase of 88.7 per cent. This is a more rapid increase than 
population, which only increased 32.5 per cent during the same 
period (1870-1910). 

From 1870 to 1910 the amount loaned by the General Mort- 
gage Bank for farm loans increased from 181,885,810 crowns 
($48,745,897) to 864,007,800 crowns ($97,554,090), or 101 per 
cent, while taking up to the year 1912 this increase was 102.2 
per cent, 867,736,650 crowns ($98,553,422) having been loaned 
that year. 

No data are given as to the average amount of each loan, but 
it may be inferred that this has increased somewhat, as the 
relative increase in the number of members (borrowers) in the 
local societies increased from 1870 to 1910 only 88.7 per cent, 
while the amount loaned in 1910 as compared with 1870 in- 
creased 101 per cent. 

In addition to thus taking over into its own hands the 
monopoly control of the mortgage business and supplying its 
capital, the State in Sweden has gone further and made loans 
and subventions to aid strictly agricultural improvements, drain- 
age of lakes and low ground, cultivation of drained land. For 
this purpose there have been established two agricultural 
improyement funds administered by the treasury department. 
One fund is limited to loaning a million crowns ($268,000) a 
year. The other fund depends on an annual appropriation by 
Parliament. State grants are also made to agricultural societies 
on prescribed terms. Thus in 1900 the State aided such societies 
to an amount of 340,116 crowns ($91,151.09), while in the same 
year certain counties granted 182,935 crowns ($52,919.42). 

Mention should also be made of the fact that in 
1904 the State created a fund for persons of small means who 
wished to borrow money to buy their own small holdings in 
country districts. This was a laudable attempt to colonize in 
the country the surplus labor in the cities and to make possible 
an extension of the agricultural resources of the country. For 
the purpose 10,000,000 crowns ($2,680,000) was made available 
for five years, to 1909. During 1909 to 1912, 5,000,000 crowns 
($1,340,000) was appropriated annually for this same s 
and in 1913 this was increased to 7,500,000 crowns ($2,010,000). 
These funds are placed out through intermediary companies. 
The interest charged may not exceed 3.6 per cent, and the maxi- 


mum value of the property purchased may vary from 7,000 
crowns. ($1,876) up to 8,000 crowns ($2,144). Interest and 
principal are payable in equal annual installments. 

Considerable beneficial work has been accomplished by this 
fund. From 1905 to 1911 there were disbursed nearly $5,000,000, 
making possible the purchase of holdings by 6,220 borrowers, 
(Great Britain report of the departmental committee on the 
equipment of small holdings, London, 1913 (Cd. 6708), p. 44.) 
This is considerable, inasmuch as the number engaged in agri- 
culture in Sweden 1s about 2,500,000. 

The State has still another fund of 2,000,000 crowns (8536, 
000) set aside to make loans to associations to purchase and 
subdivide land for small holdings. 


The Shafroth-Palmer Woman Suffrage Resolution. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In rug Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 


women. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, almost every gentleman who 
has spoken in opposition to this resolution has, first or last, 
announced as a stanch advocate of State rights. This 
defense of the rights of the States has not been confined to the 
Democratic side of the House, but many able speeches have been 
made by Republican Members, who insist that we should not 
take away the right possessed by each State from the founda- 
tion of the Government to determine, each for itself, the qualifi- 
cations of the electorate. The words of the fathers have been 
quoted at length to show that it was the intention of those who 
founded this Government that the question of suffrage was to 
be left for settlement to the States and to the States alone. 

In view of the vigor and earnestness with which gentlemen 
have announced their adherence to the doctrine of State rights, 
I have wondered if the cause of woman suffrage might not be 
materially advanced by the acceptance of House joint resolution 
No. 245, by Mr. PALMER, of Pennsylvania, as a compromise. I 
sincerely regret that the parliamentary situation prevents a test 
of the opinion of the House by a vote on this resolution as a 
substitute for the pending Mondell resolution. 'The Palmer reso- 
lution was introduced on April 6, 1914, and is identical with 
Senate joint resolution 128, introduced by Senator SHAFROTH, of 
Colorado, on March 20, 1914. The text of the Shafroth-Palmer 
resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemb. (two-thirds of cach House con- 
cu therein), That the article is prop as an amend- 
ment the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shal! be valid to 
all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution, namely: 


"ARTICLE —. 


if, upon such submission, a ma 
yoting on the question shall vote in fayor of 
ual rights, the same shall thereupon be deemed established, anything in 

e constitution or laws of such State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The Shafroth resolution was favorably reported to the Senate 
by Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, on April 30, 1914, and is now 
on the calendar of that body. The Senate report is as follows: 

“Mr. Owen, from the Committee on Woman Suffrage, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

“The Committee on Woman Suffrage, to whom was referred 
the joint resolution 128, for an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution providing that * whenever any number of legal voters 
of any State, to a number exceeding 8 per cent of the number 
of legal voters at the last preceding general election held in 
such State, shall petition for the submission to the legal voters 
of said State of the question whether women shall have equal 
rights with men in respect to voting at all elections to be held 
in such State, such question shall be so submitted; and if, upon 
such submission, a majority of the legal voters of the State 
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voting on the question shall vote in favor of granting to women 
such equal rights, the same shall thereupon be deemed estab- 
lished, anything in the constitution or laws of such State to the 
contrary notwithstanding,’ report the resolution and recommend 
that it be adopted. 

“The spirit of the constitutions of the several States is that 
the question of woman suffrage shall be decided by the voters in 
such States; but in a very large majority of the States this 
spirit is made inoperative because of the restricted machinery 
provided for giving it expression, and the voters of the State 
are prevented from exercising this their constitutional right by 
cumbersome and ineffectual legislative machinery. The bar- 
riers which must be overcome before the people may express 
their will amount in many instances to a prohibition against 
them of such expression. In many States two successive legis- 
latures must be passed, in some instances by a majority vote, 
in some by two-thirds, and in others by three-fourths, before 
the voters may express themselyes upon the proposition. In 
some instances after the legislative barrier has been passed, a 
majority of all the people voting at an election must vote upon 
the proposition. In some instances two-thirds of all the votes 
cast are necessary to its adoption; in others, three-fifths of all 
voting. And in one State after passage through the legislature 
by a three-fourths vote in each house such an amendment must 
be accepted by three-fourths of all the people voting in the 
whole State and two-thirds of all voting in each and every in- 
dividual county. Indeed, if nine-tenths of all the people in all 
the counties except one voted for such an amendment and in 
one county one-half of 1 per cent less than two-thirds of the 
voters in such county voted for such an amendment, then it 
would fail to become law. 

“Such a provision is repugnant not perhaps to the spirit of 
this State constitution, but to the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion itself. 

“This amendment would insure uniformity of law. It is in 
no way restrictive of the rights of the people in the various 
States; it is not adverse to the doctrine of State rights. There 
is no right inherent in a legislature. The members of the legis- 
latures are the representatives of the people themselves, and by 
no stretch of the imagination could an added privilege to the 
people of the States be regarded as an invasion of the rights of 
the legislatures. This amendment does not direct the only way 
the peopie shall decide this question, it simply provides an 
additional means. 

* In one State of the Union, and only one, the legislature may 
decide the question of suffrage without submission to the voters 
of the State. There the right would not be taken from the 
legislature; it might decide, but in addition to that, if the 
legislature fails or refuses so to do, the people may, at their 
pleasure, decide it for themselves. This amendment is in ac- 
cordance with the broadest ideals of democracy. 

“In effect the passage of the suffrage amendment by the 
Nation’s Congress would give the cause a tremendous advance 
from coast to coast. Without further delay the legislatures in 
every State in the Union would give dignified and simultaneous 
consideration to suffrage, and at the same time create an over- 
whelming cumulative impetus to the movement, increasing 
suffrage activity inestimably. Federal sanction would dignify 
this great movement so vital to one-half of the entire citizen- 
ship of the United States. 

“The ratification of this amendment would mean that at least 
86 States would have already experienced effective suffrage 
activity, and the effect would be the same as if the legislature 
of every State in the Union had already passed a State suffrage 
amendment. The hard, laborious, and ofttimes impossible task 
of getting by the State legislatures would be accomplished and 
the battle two-thirds won. 

“The State-rights doctrine is the great objection that is 
raised to Federal issues that come before Congress. It is 
recognized as a valid objection by Members of Congress, and 
many Members from the North feel that they owe to Members 
from the South the courtesy of refraining from interference 
in matters vital to the South. Moreover, the question of 
State rights, when carefully analyzed with relation to the suf- 
frage question, is really the great race problem, and this prob- 
Jem is no longer confined to the South, but is one seriously 
in the minds of Senators and Representatives from Western 
States, having to deal intimately and immediately with the 
race question growing out of immigration or attempted immi- 
gration to our shores by the Asiatic. This resolution is in no 
way embarrassing to those statesmen and citizens who have to 
face this problem, but it leaves the State free to act as a State 
upon this question at such time as the people themselves decide 
they are ready. Under this resolution the voters of the States 


will be able to decide this question when and how they want 
to without asking their Representatives for permission. 

“This amendment will either directly or indirectly be the 
means of bringing a great number of new States into the - 
suffrage ranks and will so increase suffrage activity that its 
effect can not be overestimated. 

“For these reasons we recommend that the Senate joint 
resolution be adopted.” 

In order to ascertain the methods of amending the various 
State constitutions, I have requested the Legislative Reference 
Division of the Library of Congress to prepare the following 
table, which I shall print as a part of my remarks: 

Amendment of State constiiutions. 


Restric-| Elec- Eepos Initia- 


tions. | tion. | vote. tive. 
TED G. 8. 1 

— G. S. A. ü 

5 S. R. E. 1 

TOTIS MTS TETIS L. A. 3 

ö 8. R. A. 3 

33 8. en 

2 | Two-thirdss . G. 8) 
1 G. 2 
1 G. A. 
. G. A. 
R 8. R E. 
2 L. E. 
o coh eres L. A. 
1 8. R A. 
1 G. A. 
1 | Two-thirds..........].......- S. R. A. 
! cove eve Reve ex taves T. M A. 
1 | Three-fifths.........].......- G. A. 
2| Majority of upper |........ L. A. 


house, two-thirds 


D eee] soror. 
1 PUN 
1| Twothimds..........]........| G. u B. 
1 (i1) 
1 65 
M) 
21 Msajorily: i. oed. a pA. CELLS. 
( "Nori 
2 i Malority uM) D OBS AS. beesesa 
i Majoeiiy  Xot 6-17 oc. 1. RAS Lee 
tain amendments, 
including elective 
franchise, three- 
hs. 
2 L. As. Lecce ed 
1 G. ? FORME e 
2 L. A. (15) 
1 L. A. (9) 
1 | Majority...,......-.]... G. E. (1) 
bbs G. A. @) 
2 L. 1 
2 T.M. | (9) 
1 8. R. (u) 
IIS (b a. A. 
2 L. 


1| Two-thirds.......... L. 
1].-..00.....--.- 2 |a cran one a. 
2 Beiste: n opo- | (29) B. R. E CPUTIITUS 
sal, two-thirds; 
second, majority. 
House: "Majority: 

Virginia 2| Majority......... L. A. 
1 G. A. 
1]..... G. A. 
Bl oo c L. A. 
1| Two-thirds .........]........ G: E. 


2 Only jam 
Samendments at 1 election. 


‘ #8 per cent than 6 articles MH ren at a time. 

* None; action of legislature is 
At sessi only. 
? Only 1 article amended atasession. Same article not = than once in 4 years. 
: No amendment may be while another is pend! 

Only at regular sessions: O DT amendments at 1 election. Same amendment 

not oftener than once in 

5 10 per cent. 


can afterwards reject. 
" V 
nl per cent in State and 5 per cent in two-fifths of counties, 
M Constitutional convention only can propose amendments. 
13 Two-thirds of vote on measure. 
16 No ere ripped ve is oftener than one in 5 years. 


V For i Sees elective franchise, three-fourths of electors 
voting in State, two-thirds of those in each county. 


in 
1 
Three-fifths of vote on measure. 
dments oftener 


at regular sessions. 
* No o amendments oftener than once in 10 years, 
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Column 1. Legislature: Shows whether the vote of one 1 ature or. 
of two successive legislatures 1s necessary to the proposal an amend- 


oem ine | Connecticut—First proposal, “ Majo’ 
A Sun Me, thirds of 


""wo-thirds of dll the members of each of the two houses.” 
“Two-thirds of both houses.“  Massachusetts—" Majori: 


ti, members UE each of the RM 
e mem! of ea 0 
Column 3. R ctlons : R. Ne Maecen imposed in cer 


a) 
Column 6. Initiative: Shows the percentage of the voters of the 
State which must act in order to propose an amendment by initiative. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 


2 of the persons voting on the amendment. 
M ped of the persons yoting at the electlon. 
Next eral election. 


n s 
S. Next neral election unless legislature orders a special election, 
Time to fixed by the legislature, 
Ma ot. tho persons voting for representatives, 
ection. 

R. Next election for senators and representatives. 
M. Next annual town mee A 

Z. Next rig diea election after adjournment of legislature, or a special 
election not t, 


ess than six months after adjournment. 


To illustrate the difficulty of amending State constitutions in 
order to obtain woman suffrage, this table shows— 

First. That in 15 States affirmative action at two successive 
sessions of the legislature is necessary in order that a proposed 
amendment may be submitted to a vote of the qualified electors. 
In New Hampshire amendments may be submitted only by a 
constitutional convention. 

Second. That in 20 States a two-thirds vote of each house 
of the legislature is required in order to submit amendments. A 
three-fifths vote is necessary in 6 States. The constitution of 
Massachusetts provides that a majority of the upper house and 
two-thirds of the lower house may submit amendments. Ver- 
mont requires a two-thirds vote of the State senate on the first 
Proposal. New Mexico makes it practically impossible to submit 
an equal-suffrage amendment by requiring a three-fourths vote 
of each house. 

Third. That 11 States have restrictions either as to the num- 
ber of amendments that may be submitted at an election or the 
frequency with which the people may vote to change the State 
constitution. In Illinois and Indiana changes must be 
considered one at a time. The people of Kentucky may vote on 
two amendments at the same election, but not oftener than once 
in five years. The constitutions of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania may be altered only once in 5 years, Tennessee once in 
6 years, and Vermont once in 10 years. $ 

Fourth. That in nine States a majority of the votes cast at 
the election are required in order to amend the constitution. 
This means that the ballots of all those who fail to vote are 
counted against the proposed change. The vote on amendments 
ig usually small, so that this condition is practically equivalent 
to the two-thirds vote which is required in New Hampshire. 
The constitution of New Mexico approaches the limit of con- 
Servatism. In that State an amendment affecting the elective 
franchise must receive a three-fourths vote in the State and 
a majority of two-thirds in each county. 

Constitutional amendments may be proposed by initiative 
petitions in 11 States, the required percentages being 8 per cent 
in five States, 10 per cent in two States, and 15 per cent in three 
States. I understand that the 25 per cent requirement in North 
Dakota makes the initiative method of amending the constitu- 
tion of that State practically inoperative. 

The merits of the plan proposed in the Shafroth-Palmer reso- 
lution deserve careful consideration by Congress. The Senate 
has already voted on a resolution identical in language with the 
Mondell resolution which we are now considering. In that body 
the proposed amendment failed, as it will in this House, for 
lack of a two-thirds majority. While I sincerely hope that the 
day is not far distant when this particular amendment may be 
submitted to the States, yet I must in all frankness say that the 
prospects for early action are not encouraging. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I feel justified in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the House this well-conceived compromise, which ought 
to quiet the fears of the advocates of State rights, while at the 
same time it makes easy the way for an extension of woman 
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suffrage by the will of the majority in a larger part of the 
United States. 
I realize that it has been found to be a difficult task to make 
an appeal to the entire body of qualified electors in a State in 
rder to receive their approval of votes for women. It is much 
Sier to discuss the question of suffrage with the representa- 
tives of the people who have been elected as members of the 
State legislature. But those of us who believe in the rule of the 
people do not seek to avoid the effort n to consult the 
per body of voters who are, and of a right ought to be, the 
larbiters of a question of this kind, 


Civil Service Applied to Fourth-Class Post Offices. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, owing to numerous contests 
over fourth-class post offices in my district and considerable 
misunderstanding of the civil-service rules applied to this class 
of post offices I am extending my remarks in the REcomp, that 
I may publish a letter of the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral construing the civil-service regulations applied to fourth- 
class post offices. Many of my friends seeking these post offices 
do not understand why the Member of Congress does not have 
them appointed without regard to rules governing the selection 
by examination. 

Mr. White, of Canon, sent me a petition of patrons, and the 
petition recited, in part, that these petitioners were proud of 
the fact that they were represented in Congress by a man they 
could petition, and one who would have regard for their wishes. 
The office at Canon being a fourth-class office, and knowing 
that these good citizens petitioning me believed I could name 
their postmaster, I wrote the Postmaster General. My letter 
and his reply I now insert in the RECORD. 

Jone 22, 1914. 


Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mu. BURLESON: Two of my correspondents sent me circular let- 
TEN which they informed me were sent out by the Civil Service Commis- 


on. 
One of these constituents sent me a petition signed by numerous patrons 
of the office. He makes the following statement M M 

“These petitioners are — friends and gone supporters, and said 
when — T they werc glad they had a epresentative in Congress 
they d appeal to and would consider such signatures.” 

he letter sent out by the Civil Service Commission is construed to 
mean by this constituent that out of the first three on the eligible list 
the Member of Congress can make selection of his choice. I am not able 
to see any other eonstruction to be placed upon this letter. It is true 
this is not the construction placed by the Post Office Department, but 
the man desiring the appointment can not be convinced that the con- 
struction placed by the Post Office Dapartment is followed, but is an 
excuse on the part of the Co: for not securing the appointment of 
the applicant should he appear one of the first three on the eligible list. 

I have been in the Post Office Department xe d requesting the ap- 
pointment of one py who was not the first on the eligible list, but 
who was third, and the Post Office Department refused to make the ap- 
— e recommended by me, stating that reasons must be shown why 

e first and second eligibles were not selected, 

In other words, I consider the circular letter sent ont by the Civil 
Service’ Commission 3 The Post Office Department tells me 
there is a more recent order than the one sent out by the Civil Service 
eue nem justifying the Post Office Department in taking the posi- 

on joes. 


Please let me hear from you. 


Yours, very truly, S. J. TRIBBLE, 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, July 3, 1915. - 
Hon. S. J. TRIBBLE, i 
House of Representatives, 


nished by the Civil Service Commission is as follows: 
It is desired that the persons with the highest rating be chosen, un- 
less val are submitted to the department showing 


good and reasons 

that s would not be in the best interest of the service. If reasons 
are submitted sufficient to make the selection of the first eligible in- 
advisable, then it is my desire that the person with the next highest 
rating be chosen, unless good and valid reasons are submitted to show 
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the inadvisability of his appointment. In such case the third eligible 


may be selected, 
Ta no case should the second or third e le: be chosen unless the 


appointment of one of the highest standing eligibles has been shown to 
be inadvisable from the standpoint of the greatest efficiency in the Postal 
vice. 
In accordance with 4 request the inclosures which accompanied 
your letter are herewith returned. 
ANIEL C. ROPER, 


Sincerely, yours, D 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


Mr. Speaker, the language used in this decision naturally 
causes many contests to be filed protesting against the first 
eligible, making charges as set out in the Roper letter. You will 
note the statement of the Post Office Department that the first 
on the list shall be selected unless cause be shown why such 
selection should not be made. This responsibility of showing 
cause rests upon the patrons. No reasonable man would expect 
the Representative in Congress to assail with personal charges 
the applicants making best mark and second-best mark through- 
out his district. What does he personally know susceptible of 
proof against true and tried citizens that he would be justified 
in making wholesale charges against the many applicants? The 
great majority of post offices in my district are fourth-class 
offices. All offices paying less than $1,000 are fourth class, and 
the selection is made by civil-service examination except a few 
very small offices selected by an inspector. The first, second, and 
third class offices pay over $1,000. Nominations for postmasters 
at first, second, and third class offices are made by the Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and his selection is usually appointed dur- 
ing the Democratic administration, but the situation is very 
different in the selection of postmasters for fourth-class offices. 

My inability to have all my friends and constituents who 
apply appointed to positions grieves me inexpressibly. If I have 
made mistakes at first, second, and third class offices, then I 
must bear the full responsibility of such mistake, but when my 
friends censure me for the application of civil-service rules to 
fourth-class offices the censure is unjust. 

One office has a disappointed applicant who was my sup- 
porter, but he failed to make sufficient rating on examination to 
obtain an eligible standing. He knew he could not be appointed, 
but I have been informed that he immediately became disgusted 
with my record in Congress and proceeded to show his disap- 
proval of same by voting against me for Congress at the next 
election and cast his yote for a person very objectionable to the 
southern people as an officeholder. It does not seem just to hold 
me responsible for the fact that he failed on examination and 
an applicant who did not support me made the highest mark and 
received the appointment. 

Another office presented an applicant who supported me, but 
on account of residence eligibility I advised against making the 
application in writing and contested the eligibility of this appli- 
cant in the Post Office Department. This was known to patrons 
as well as by applicant. The applicant insisted on standing 
examination, made the highest rating, and was appointed. Many 
patrons familiar with my attitude immediately found objections 
to my record in Congress and expressed their disapproval by 
striking my name from the party ticket. They objected to the 
new postmaster, but refused to file any kind of objections. 
Another office presents a few voters who threaten me with po- 
litical destruction because an active supporter made the highest 
rating and a nonsupporter made the second on the list, and it 
is expected of me that I express a desire to have the nonsup- 
porter second on the list appointed. Yet those criticizing me 
know that there are four other offices in the same county where 
the first on the list was appointed postmaster. 

One postmaster seeking reappointment assails me bitterly be- 
cause he must give up the office. The facts are that he has been 
a postmaster of the Republican administration 16 years. Over 
his own signature he says he voted against the Democratic na- 
tional ticket in 1912 and also votes against the State Democratic 
ticket. Furthermore, he says he intends to continue to do so. 
Still he thinks the President, against whom he voted, and the 
Democratic Party, for which he claims no allegiance, should 
maintain him, a Republican administration postmaster, in office 
in the South. To the party and President he tried to defeat he 
appeals to give him reappointment and has alienated many of 
my friends in his community because he expected me to see 
that he was reappointed as a personal and political friend. 

A prominent citizen and friend at another office wrote me, 
strongly urging the appointment of the applicant finally selected. 
In a few days thereafter the Republican appointee applied for 
reappointment. The prominent citizen then wrote me, strongly 
urging the reappointment of the Republican administration post- 
master. This postmaster refused openly to vote the Demo- 
. eratic national ticket, contributed to the Republican campaign 
funds, and secured his appointment by very objectionable meth- 
ods to the southern citizen. I refused my friend’s request. He 
then applied for the office himself and receiving no encourage- 


ment he proceeded to withdraw and indorse the fourth appli- 
cant. When the appointment was made and I nominated his 
first selection, he wrote me that he would help to bring about 
my defeat on account of the “ dirty deal" given the patrons of 
that office by my selection, and he has exerted himself to make 
good his threats. 

A prominent applicant at a certain office proposed to the 
other applicant to retire from the contest if the other applicant 
would pay him monthly a specified amount of the salary. He 
was to do no work for the Government at the post office, and 
yet was willing to receive a portion of the Government salary. 
His proposition was rejected. Furthermore, this prominent 
applicant was not appointed. He writes letters to prospective 
candidates seeking opposition to me and asserts that the record 
in Congress of the Representative from the eighth Georgia is so 
very bad that an immediate change is demanded by the people, 
and that a man of high integrity should be elected. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the civil-service regulations applied to post 
offices in making selection are new and untried by the people. 
The regulations are sometimes not understood, and I thought 
it wise and proper to publish the letter of the Post Office Depart- 
ment with these comments, that this information in this public 
way may reach those interested, and that errors prevalent in 
the minds of some citizens may be corrected. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit some recent 
statements showing the progress of navigation on the Missouri 
River between Kansas City and the mouth of the river. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Kansas City Missouri River NAVIGATION Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., January 5, 1915. 


Hon. WILLIAM P. BonLAND, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sia: For your information, beg to advise that we have handled 
this season a total of 14,000 tons of merchandise on the Missouri 
River, the entire movement amounting to 5,300,000 ton-miles. 
shows an increase of 40 per cent over the 1913 season. 

The 1914 fleet consisted of the steel-hull steamers Advance (stern- 
wheel towboat), 600 horsepower; A. M. Scott (twin-screw towboat), 600 
horsepower; Chester (twin-screw packet), 700 horsepower; and the fol- 
lowing all-steel, cargo-box barges: 


Tons. 

Endeavor, 231 feet long, 41 feet wide, 7 feet deep 1, 400 

Alpha, 200 feet long, 6 feet wide, 8 feet deep 1, 000 
Beta, 200 feet long, 36 feet wide, 8 feet deep 

156 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep 600 


Gamm: 

Delta, 156 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep_______ 

palon, 156 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep 
andy, 100 feet long, 21 feet wide, 6 feet deep 


Open steel barge Delaware, 135 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 feet deep_ 


Total barge capacitive a3 orco on a tcaiet ies erererin 5, 800 
Plus freight capacity packet Chester 350 
Total freight- carrying capacity of fleet 6, 150 


This capacity is predicated upon a draft of 6 feet, and is subject 
to reduction — ower stages of the river. 

Our experience has taught us the necessity for using “lighters” 
during the low-water season. These are decked steel barges (without 
cargo house) of relatively small size, one of which can accompany each 
tow without the expenditure of much er, to be used for lightering 
cargo from the larger barges to enable the tow to pary over any shallow 
crossing which may develop. Transfer of freight to the lighters can be 
performed while the tow is under way and before reaching any shallow 
crossing that may be reported. Without this arrangement, you will 
understand, the loaded draft of our barges is limited to a few inches 
less than the depth of water over the one or two shallowest Td 
and there are usually only one or two troublesome crossings to contend 
with on each trip during low-water season. 

During good stages of water these Morem or flats will arta mf 
tows to carry structural steel, reinforcing iron, lumber, logs, sacke 
wheat, and such El des as does not require careful protection from the 
elements. They will also be equipped with oil tanks below decks to 
carry fuel oil for the towboats, giv: ng each power boat a greater steam- 

radius of fuel and enabling us to bunker all fuel at the cheapest 
supply market. We have requested bids on, and expect to put in serv- 
ice early this season, four of these lighters, each with a carrying ca- 
pacity of 200 tons, thereby increasing the total capacity of our fleet 
to 6,950 tons. This additional equipment will also enable us to handle 
structural steel and iron, logs, lumber, and other low-grade commodl- 
ties which can not now be handled pou in our cargo-box barges. 

The matter of an additional towboat is being considered, and, while 
I can not of course say definitely at this time, I am of the opinion one 
will be authorized by the board. 7 

Our towboat Adrance was equipped with new machinery and boilers 
last spring, and owing to delay on the part of the engine and boiler 
builders we were unable to have the boat ready for service before 
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the merchants wai for the cotton market to hit bottom before 
ae their orders; and all other lines were more or less ‘ected. 
omewhat offsetting this loss of reg tonnage, we had been du- 


demonstrating the feasibility and economy of river transportati 
more and more shippers. 

The record of actual miles traveled by the different boats during 1913 
and 1914 is as follows: 


Towboat Advance „„ „„ „„ „ 
Tow boat A. M. Scott. 
Packet Chester. 00.0 eo eee 


You will note that with the towboat Advance in service only a part 
of the 1914 season an increase of 3,341 traveled miles is shown. 

Comparing the 1914 with the 1913 season, the following percentages 
of progress may be of interest: 


Tonnage increase 
Ton-mile increase 
Horsepower increase (towboat) 
Boat-mile increase „2! 


In the spring of 1914 we filed joint tariffs with the Atlas Trans- 
rtation Co., operating a monthly towboat and barge service between 
New Orleans and St, Louis; this enabled us to move some freight all- 

river from New Orleans to Kansas City at 80 per cent of the rail rate. 
In fact, some coffee moved all-water from Brazil to Kansas City. This 
movement will naturally grow as the Mississippi River service is im- 
proved and sailings made more frequent. 

We are now endeavoring to establish — water rates in com- 
bination with Panama Canal lines and the Mississippi River between 
Kansas City and Pacific coast points to give our people the advantage 
of Panama Canal rates on canned goods and west coast commodities. 

The improvement work which the Government has done on the Mis- 
souri River is very satisfactory and has been of t benefit to naviga- 
tion. Within a few days, as soon as it is received, I will forward you a 
letter from one of our oldest and most experienced pilots, giving gon 
his views of the benefits resulting from the work already accomplished 
by the engineers. : 

Our annual audit will be completed to-morrow and I will then mail 

ou the annual statement. Roughly, we have on band $334,000 cash; 
8,600 bills receivable; a few hundred other accounts receivable; 
500,000 in boats, barges, terminals, shipyards, and other equipment; 
material and supplies, $25,000; accrued interest on deferred stock pay- 
ments, about $50,000, and varlous smaller book accounts. 

Nig subscription collections to December 31 amounted to $995,- 


If you desire information on Soy points not here covered, please 
wire and it will be furnished promptly. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. W. MACKIE 
Assistant to the President. 


P. S. — Lou probably realize that we suffer more or less channel trouble 
in the low-water season, due to the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment improvement work must of 5 be carried on during the 
navigation season and while we are operating through the stretches of 
river under improvement. For instance, we lost a great deal of time 
this fall at Isbell on this account. Three wing dikes were constructed 
on the north bank of the river, across the channel we had been running, 
to throw tue water to the south, or rock, shore. As these dikes were 
extended out into the river, the longest Pur 1,500 feet, our boats were 
forced farther and farther toward the south shore, around the end of 
the dikes, which finally forced us into about 3 feet of water. This 
caused no end of trouble until such time as the channel“ made“ along 
the south shore—that is, until such time as sufficient sand and drift was 

recipitated behind the dikes to build up dams high enough to force a 
arge volume of water in the desired direction. Of such things, of 
course, we do not complain, as the temporary interference with naviga- 
tion can not be avoided ; but I cite this for your information, as show- 
ing at least one reason why it is difficult to operate profitably during 
low-water season on a river which is undergoing improvement. 

Our loss this season is apparently less than that of last season, but 
we who are in the work are more than ever convinced of eventual 
success of the enterprise, and feel encouraged over the general develop- 
ment. Our . Is in prime condition; we are very proud of our 
two towboats—if there are any better on the inland wate we have 
not been able to find them—and we hope and expect to“ eet over the 
hill” on a season of normal conditions, 

A. W. M. 


EFFECT UPON THE COMMERCE OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY OF 
THE THROUGH ALL-WATER SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST VIA THE 
PANAMA CANAL, 

Letter from Mr. R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner, the Com- 
mercial Club of Kansas City, to Mr. W. D. Wells, jr., traffic manager 
W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo., relative to 
the effect upon the commerce of the ee territory of the 
Te all-water service from coast to coast via the Panama Canal. 
Filed by Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND at hearing on the subject of the 
improvement of the Missouri River before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Representatives, December 14, 1914. 

THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 191}. 
Mr. W. D. WELLS, Jr. 
Trafi 


c Manager W. s. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


to your telephone call of last 8 8 
tween your Mr. Walter S. Dickey and Mr. W. P, 


Dwar Sin: Referrin 
exchange of telegrams 


Trickett, traffic director of the Minneapolis Civil and Commerce Associa- 


tion, relating to the impending national rivers and bors co in 
qesington: to which I understand Mr. Dickey will be a delegate from 

nsas City, together with other gentlemen, to secure further recogni- 
tion in the way 


of national aid from Congress for Missouri River 
provement: 


It seems perfectly clear, in view of recent threatened transcontinental 
freight-rate disturbances, due to the opening of the Panama Canal, that 
the question of inland waterway improvement in this country must 
become an issue of transcending import at once to the trans- 
sippi section and indeed the Nation. 

hrough water service from coast to coast via the canal has been 
a reality less thar 90 days, but the sworn evidence before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its fourth-section cases, Nos. 203, 305 
etc, wherein the transcontinental railroads are seeking further relief 
from the a of the commission’s fourth-section order No. 124 
in the Spokane rate cases, is conclusive that exceedingly great impetus 
has recently been ga to water transportation and that the commerce 
of this coun is bound to ed or a t to the seaboard and Gulf coast 
territory, to the detriment an tress of inland communities. 

So far as the trans-Mississippi section is concerned, while we have 
been in the enjoyment of rates via rail to the Pacific coast substantially 
as favorable as the Atlantic seaboard, we are now confronted with the 
possibility of a material handicap against us in freight rates in favor 
of coast-to-coast traffic tributary to ocean service, even should the 
Interstate Commerce Commission conclude that rates to so-called inter- 
mountain territory from the Missouri River and east may not be affected 
by the adjustments which the rail carriers are permitted to make in 
competition with the water carriers for the reason that they do not 
propose to exactly meet the port-to-port rates by rail. 

The rail carriers propose to establish lower rates from New York to 
San Francisco than they have been operating, but will not exactly meet 
the rates via the steamship routes. ‘The rates by rail as pro nre 
as much as 200 and 300 per cent of the rates now being quoted by the 
water carriers. For example, the rate on soap, carload, from Missouri 
River to New York, inclusive, by rail to Pacific coast, Columbia River, 
and Puget Sound, port cities, is 80 cents per 100 Don whereas the 
HE p lines are quoting a rate of 40 cents, or were doing so quite 
recently. 

This product is manufactured quite extensively on the Atlantic sea- 
bonrd, and manifestly the interior manufacturer must absorb the dif- 
ference in freight rates of 100 per cent in order to lay his goods down 
on the Pacific coast in competition with Atlantic seaboa manufac- 
turers. The carriers by rail will not be permitted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to, under any circumstances, participate in 
traffic that does not produce out-of-pocket costs and something besides, 

The zone of sea influence does not stop at the Atlantic seaboard, 
but extends inland as far west as Chicago, to which point the rate 
to-day on canned salmon, for instance, is cents per 100 pounds, 


based upon the combination of rates from the Pacific coast by water 
to New York, thence by rail. This rate is 10 cents less than the rate to 
Missouri River. 


The trans-Mississippi section must suffer from these inequalities 
in freight-rate adjustments. An alternative, however, presents Itself 
forcefully in the opportunity in existing circumstances for the Na- 
tional Government to vitalize the commerce-carrying capacity of our 
inland-waterway system with which this great region is blessed, and, 
by so doing, follow the precedent it has so well established in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

There can no longer be any doubt about the situation to which we 
refer and the effect upon the commerce of the trans-Mississippi terri- 
tory of the through all-water service from coast to coast via the 
Panama Canal. 

During the calendar year 1913, the year Immediately prior to the 
opening of the canal, the total water tonnage of those commodities 
covered by the transcontinental railroads’ recent application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for further relief from its Spokane 
case opinion was 421,359 tons. The total rail tonnage from terri- 
tory north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of Pittsburgh, 
of the same commodities, was 537,609 tons. The tonnage referred to 
represents those articles most susceptible in trade to the freight rate 
and cover about one-half the total tonnage. They have been desig- 
nated in the proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as Schedule C commodities, 

The ships already in service Be gas to the opening of the canal had 
a carrying capacity of 1,239,200 tons, and it is quite apparent that 
without the addition of a single ship the vessels in service prior to 
last September could more.than take care of the entire tonnage of 
these commodities from that territory east of Pittsburgh and have 
additional carrying room for 267,476 tons. As an illustration of the 
effect of the canal's opening, the tonnage moved via that route for 
the month of September, 1914, was 78,000 tons, thus forecasting an 
annual tonnage upon the basis of that month alone of 936,000 tons, 
It is a matter of record that for the years 1912 and 1913, respectively, 
a little less than one-twelfth of the total tonnage via the Panama 
route moved in the month of September each year. 

To illustrate the effect the opening of the canal has had upon 
rates via all-water routes, the sea rate, for oxainpie, upon iron and 
steel, carloads, from coast to coast was formerly cents on a large 
number of such items, and 50 to 55 cents on those remaining, Since 
the opening of the canal the sea rate has been reduced to 30 cents, 
The sea service was confined to sailings from New York, but since 
the opening of the canal sailings have been announced from Phila- 
delphia and from Boston and regular dates of sailings established. 
The local rate from Pittsburgh to New York on fron and steel articles 
is 16 cents, making, when added to the 30-cent water rate, a through 
rate of 46 cents from Pittsburgh to San Francisco. The railroads 
have been operating a through rate of 80 cents from Pittsburgh to 
San Francisco, but they propose a rate of 55 cents in competition with 
the sea route, or 9 cents higher than the rail and ocean combination 
via New York. 

This is a fair example of the effect of the Panama Canal, and it 
shows that the interior manufacturers in trans-Mississippi territory 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, to compete with manufacturers on 
and adjacent to the seaboard and Gulf coast, and it seems inevitable 
that inland manufacturers will be unable to profitably reach the Pacific 
coast from their present inland locations. The alternative will be 
either. to abandon the Pacific coast markets or move their plants to 
the seaboard or Gulf coast, 

Therefore it seems proper to say that the intermittent and inconstant 
policy of Congress toward inland waterway improvement must give 
way to a broad, comprehensive plan of development to meet the prob- 
lem which the ama Canal has introduced in order to maintain an 
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has followed very — 
the recent proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission an: 
bte pointed ont the tteastcr end, destroction which would follow, the 
a cation o e commission's order 
the roducts and commerce of this section and that has been fully 
submitted to the commission. 3 
But this territory is blessed with natural arteries of transportation 
which our representatives at the impending National Rivers and Har- 


bors Congress in Washington may well urge, with greater insistance 


than ever before, that the National Government enter upon the work 
of perfecting the comm functions of. 
Yours, very truly, 
R. D. BANGSTER 
Transportation Commissioner. 


— 


Personal.] THE COMMERCIAL CLUB or KANSAS CITY, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 191}. 
Mr. O. V. WILSON 


Care of Ryley-Wilson Grocery Co., City. 

DEAR SIR: In connection with your trip as a delegate to the National 
‘Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, D. C., next week, I invite 
your attention to the inclosed copy of communication. 

Yours, very truly, 


The following account of a shipment of coffee from Brazil to 
Kansas City by water appears in the Kansas City Star of 
October 7, 1914: 


Just 59 days after 8 Brazil a shipment of coffee consigned to 
the F offee Co. reached the municipal wharf in 
a barge of the t line com y. In that time it never touched land. 
At the New Orleans wharf it was transferred to a gore v River 
barge and thence to one of the boat line's barges at 8t. Louis. saving 
of freight rates of 20 per cent over the water and rail route was 
effected. The recent extension of marine insurance to Mississippi River 
cargoes has opened up the new route for South American imports, 


The “ Pork Barrel.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing a speech of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], delivered at the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, December 9, 1914. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcomp by 
printing a speech by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MoonE] upon the subject of rivers and harbors. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

Tue PORK BARREL. 
[An address by J. HaMPTON Moore, M. C., of Pennsylvania, president 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association.] 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: The topic assigned to me 
was not of my own choice. It was selected for me. It would 
have pleased me much if our distinguished president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, had taken this topic to himself. He is a Member of the 
Senate of the United States, while I am only a Member of the 
House; and they know much more about “ pork” in the Senate 
than we do in the House. [Laughter.] There is another rea- 
son why I should like to have had the Senator respond to this 
subject. He comes from a farming community down on a 
plantation in Louisiana, while I come from a great city, Phila- 
delphia, which we regard as the second port of the United 
States [applause], and the “pork barrel” is distinctly an agri- 
cultural product. [Laughter.] We have no use for it in urban 
life; it belongs to the farm. How the Senator would define 
the term I do not know; neither can I tell how the magazine 
writers acquired their knowledge of it. They are perched up 
yonder in the eighteenth stories of their skyscrapers in New 
York, most of them; and as their hands are not calloused from 
toil upon the dredge or from work along the canal, it is diffi- 
cult to determine where they get their sensational information 
about rivers and harbors. 

I hold no brief for them, nor for the lexicographers of the rail- 
roads, who also seem to be intensely familiar with the “pork 
. barrel” when it suits their purposes. In this I do not refer to 
the “big men” of the railroads, only to those little brains who 


‘think they are doing something big for the railroads when they 
oppose waterways. [Applause.] 
DEFINITION OF THE “ PORK BARREL.” 


Jean give a commonplace definition of the term, however, what 
the boy on the street understands it to mean, and it is this: 
A “pork barrel" is not what you get for your own river and 
harbor, but what thé other fellow gets for his. [Laughter nnd 
applause.] You never hear of * pork barrel" when things are 
coming your way; you always hear of it, and only hear of it, 
when things are going the other fellow's way. Even at that, if 
there is evil in it, I would not want to defend it. 

There are many men of many minds in this country of 
100,000,000 people, and they are represented in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives at Washington. If you who 
come in from various States of the Union think you will find 
here one homogeneous mass of public opinion, you are very 
greatly mistaken, because in the Senate there are 96 ways of 
thinking upon a public question and in the House there are 
more than 400. It takes a pretty clever leader to get us to- 
gether upon one line of thought, and therefore we may not all 
agree upon all the matters affecting our transportation ‘affairs, 
nor upon the size or effect of our appropriations. 


REFORM AND REFORMERS. 


And besides, what we have here in Washington in the way of 
Representatives, there are many other men of many minds in 
this country who have their influence upon Congress and Con- 
gressmen, and some of them have turned reformers. It is odd 
how some of us can swing around from our known and natural 
methods of life to become reformers. Only this morning I was 
discussing this anomaly with a delegate from Virginia, who 
gave me a new thought on reformers. He said “the two great- 
est reformers in the world are poverty and old age" [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] It seems easy for men to reform when they 
have got enough for themselves, or when some other fellow 
begins to get something. There are reformers who have a pur- 
pose in preaching reform. Some of them have noble aspirations, 
but others may be “ Greeks bearing gifts.” We have observed 
all of these varieties in the waterways movement. 

[At this point Mr. Moore made some humorous references to 
James J. Hill, Andrew Carnegie, and THEODORE E. BURTON, of 
d us their interest in peace, war, and waterways. He con- 

nued : 

These reformers are entitled to our consideration. But even 
they do not complete the picture. There are others who believe 
in “principle,” to the extent that they would not even accept 
public office. [Laughter.] In one of the leading addresses this 
morning, that of the distinguished Secretary of State, it was 
said that the people generally stuck to principles and that they 
would not be bothered with the details of projects. The refer- 
ence, of course, was to the motto, “A policy and not a project.” 
That is an excellent idea, Mr. President, but we need not deceive 
ourselves; few men come here to talk “ policy " who do not have 
in mind a project for which they intend to stand. It is like 
coming to talk “ principles” and then asking for an office. We 
all believe in the “ policy," but most of us likewise believe in 
our “ projects." 

I am one who believes in a “project.” If there be any of you 
who do not believe in a “ project,” it would be interesting to 
have you rise and tell whether I am mistaken in my judg- 
ment of human nature. How many of you are not interested 
in some project in your own vicinity that you would like to see 
advanced? I pause that you may think it over. I see no one 


rise. 
APPROPRIATIONS SHOULD NOT BE SECTIONAL, 


Call it “pork barrel” if you please, I shall stand by the 
Delaware River and its improvement as long as I am honored 
by the people of Pennsylvania as one of their Representatives in 
Congress. [Applause.] That great river works for the whole 
country, and properly improved is capable of greater work. Call 
the great Atlantic coastal project “pork barrel,” but I will 
stand for it so long as the people of the Atlantic coast insist 
by convention and resolution that it is needful to commerce 
and the progress and safety of the country. [Applause.] That 
project means big business and the saving of life and property. 
Call your great Mississippi River 9-foot channel project “ pork 
barrel,” Mr. President, and you would be seemingly untrue to 
the people of Louisiana, to the people of the Mississippi Valley 
whom you represent. Call the Columbia River and the Snake 
River “ pork barrel,” then the gentlemen who sit here as repre- 
sentatives of the commercial forces at that corner of the United 
States would be answerable to the people back home. Mr. 
President, we are expected to look after our projects. not in a 
sectional spirit, but for the welfare of the entire country. 


LL 
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The “policy” defined here, and for which we are presumed 
to unite, is the securing for the approved projects of all the 
States of an annual appropriation bill of not less than $50,- 
000,000. This convention, as I understand it, is for the purpose 
of helping that each may have a square deal and equal rights 
in the apportionment of appropriations for the improvement of 


our respective sections of the country. [Applause.] We should 
not be dejected because, perchance, some Member of Congress 
invites criticism striving to obtain recognition for his own lo- 
cality, nor because some editor whose magazine is enjoying 
second-class postage at the expense of the people of the United 
States discovers in the cry of “pork barrel” a convenient 
medium for increasing his circulation. Nor should these great 
publie works be made the sport of statesmen brought to the bar 
of repentance by “ poverty or old age," or those disciples of re- 
form who, seeing all evil in others, live on in the hope that their 
sanctified countenances may some day adorn the pages of the 
“pork-barrel” magazines. [Applause.] 
A TRANSFORMATION ON THE TRINITY. 


We have said there are “many men of many minds” in the 
Congress. Among them are the discoverers of the “pork bar- 
rel" In the last session of Congress they made much of the 
Trinity River in Texas. I ought not to say much about it, be- 
cause I have criticized the Trinity project myself when com- 
paring it with other and more important streams; but in 1909 
the distinguished Representative from Ohio, Mr. Burton, a 
member of my own political party, who made an enviable repu- 
tation as chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, said 
that the Trinity River in Texas was good enough for him. He 
was then preaching the doctrine of peace. He said there were 
great commercial possibilities ahead of the Trinity, and that it 
ought to be improved to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, which he authorized to go into a bill. [Applause.] At 
the last session, only a few months ago, when the coastal 
States—and all others, in fact, except one or two of the inland 
States that have no rivers—were waiting with bated breath to 
know their fate, the same distinguished Representative—now 
become a Senator, though the change of title does not of neces- 
sity imply a real reform [laughter]—thumped and pounded the 
Trinity River and other items in the rivers and harbors bill 
until all the projects, regardless of their importance, went down 
with the measure. 

Like our friend, Mr. Carnegie, who easily evoluted from a 
maker of war materials to an apostle of peace, Mr. BURTON 
departed from his advocacy of the Trinity River improvement 
to become its bitter opponent upon the floor of the Senate. 
[Laughter and applause.] Ilike the Senator for his many excel- 
lent qualities of statesmanship, and it may be that he is right 
about some of the individual projects which he picked out of 
the last rivers and harbors bill. But the Senator is human, like 
the rest of us, and some of his earlier contributions to the lit- 
erature of waterways may have put a few of us to a disadvan- 
tage in attempting to follow his footsteps. I trust the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Ohio is doing some good. I am 
not sure he is, but, just between us waterway men and women, 
I would venture to say that if anyone were looking forward to 
presidential honors, a clever campaign manager would think it 
fine capital if the dear, good people of the Middle West could 
be made to believe that you “ pork-barrel” devils in Oregon, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and Florida, in your efforts to obtain com- 
petitive transportation to the country's markets, were actually 
looting the honest farmers who are suffering because they can 
not now get sufficient prices for their products—— [Applause 
drowned the close of the sentence.] 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS COMPARED. 


Let us say something about this * pork-barrel" business in 
the aggregate. I am not pleading for an unjust cause, nor for 
an unworthy stream. Much of my waterways information and 
much of my instruction comes from those who defeated the 
rivers and harbors bill in the last session of Congress. I have 
taken the trouble to have the figures collated with regard to cer- 
tain other branches of the Government of the United States for 
the last 40 years—actually, 39 years—but we will call it 40 
years. Let us see what they are. Since 1875 we have appro- 
priated—and these gentlemen who are arguing for peace on sea 
and land, and who object to the opening of our coastal canals, 
voted for these measures as they came along—we appropriated 
for the Army of the United States, in these 40 years, approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000; they voted for it and there was no “ pork 
barrel" in it nor scandal attached to it; and you and they should 
remember that while the Army is a protective sm of the Gov- 
ernment service it is not a productive arm of the od 
service. Somebody must work to maintain the Army of th 
United States; it is not the Army itself that raises revenue 
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and gets the money to maintain the Army. The Army is our 

creature, and while we are glad to support it, we must work 

elsewhere than in the Army to raise money for the cost of war. 

[Applause.] But in 40 years we have raised this approximately 

$2,000,000,000 to support the Army of the United States, which, 

though small it is, we are proud to call our own. [Applause.] 
NAVY DEPARTMENT AND PENSIONS, 

During this same period of 40 years, due very largely to the 
lesson we learned in the Spanish-American War, we have appro- 
priated for the support of the Navy of the United States more 
than $2,000,000,000; and proud as we are of it as a protective 
arm of the Government, the Navy is not a productive arm; it 
does not delve in mines; ít does not work in the mills or on 
the farms. It is supported by those who work in the mines, 
by those who work in the mills, and by those who work on the 
farms; yet we dedicated more than $2,000,000,000 of our money 
to the maintenance of the Navy of the United States in the 
last 40 years. There was no “pork barrel" attached to that. 
[Applause.] 

I hesitate to make another comparison, yet I think I will. 
We are a grateful Nation, the most grateful of all the nations 
upon the face of the globe, for during the last 40 years. the 
period of which I am now speaking, we have appropriated from 
the men who worked in the mines, and the men who worked in 
the mills, and the men who plowed the seas, and the men who 
worked on the farms—we have taken from them and glven 
to the old soldiers of this country who sustained the Union in 
1861-1864 more than $4,500,000,000. [Applause] We have sus- 
tained them. We have kept the old soldiers. We have been 
faithful to them, as they were to us. We have stood by them, 
nnd we have paid our debt to this enormous extent, equal to 
the entire amount that we have appropriated to both the Army 
and Navy of the United States during the last 40 years. There 
was no “pork barrel" there. [Applause.] 

WHERE THE REVENUE COMES FROM, 


Now, where did we get this money? We got it out of busi- 
ness. We got it out of labor. We got it out of commerce. We 
got it out of that intercourse between men which we call trade; 
and with this intercourse, with this intercommunication between 
the active spirits of the laboring and the industrial and the 
manufaeturing and the commercial world we have maintained 
these old soldiers and we have kept this Army and Navy going. 
We have looked out for every other branch of the Government 
service to the tune of a billion dollars every session of Con- 
gress. One-third of all the revenue of the Government used in 
order to meet these enormous bills comes in at the ports along 
the coast of this country. It comes in through these harbors 
which the Government is supposed to maintain. We collect it 
at the customhouses. Another one-third comes from the in- 
terna! revenue laid upon the labor and commerce of the people. 
We are taxing them very heavily now in every direction. 
We are not taxing the Army and Navy and the pensioners; 
we are taxing labor, commerce, and trade, and the burden is 
borne largely by those who deal in that intangible commodity 
known as transportation. 

SQUARE DEAL FOR WATERWAYS. 


If it were not for what we do for transportation, most of us 
would still be living in the old thatched log houses, digging our 
own potatoes and cooking our own meals. It is transportation 
that has brought together you men from Maine to California, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf; it is transportation that has given 
you the facilities of life and happiness of which the world did 
not dream a hundred years ago. [Applause.] Do you give the 
railroads credit for all of this? They are entitled to much of 
the credit, but not to all, although, in a practical sense, they do 
most of it. Relatively up to a year or two ago they carried eight 
or nine hundred million tons of the commerce of the country, and 
the boats on the rivers and on the lakes carried 100,000,000 tons. 
But as to the cost of it—and this is why we ask a square deal 
for waterways—you can carry a cargo of clay from over yonder 
in France, 3,000 miles away, and land it at the port of New 
York by boat cheaper than you can deliver it from New York to 
the city of Trenton, N. J., 58 miles away, by rail. 'The farmer 
has had to pay, according to figures furnished by the Director 
of the Census a couple of years ago, 1.6 cents more to carry a 
bushel of wheat 9 miles from his farm to the railroad than it 
could be carried 3,000 miles from New York to Liverpool. And 
what has this burden bearer of the country, this waterway 
carrier, thls commerce maker of the country, this labor dis- 

of the country, supporting all these other great arms of 

e 8 Mag yaaa protective and otherwise, what has it received 

m A vernment of the United States in the last 40 years 
115 . royement of rivers and harbors? Six hundred and 
n three million dollars all told. Compare that with what 
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went to the Army and the Navy, compare it with what went to 
the dear old soldiers of this country. Yet this great burden 
bearer, the greatest burden bearer of them all, except the rail- 
road, received the least at the hands of the Government and 
must stand the greatest amount of abuse. It is an outrage 
which the waterways men of this country ought to resent. 
[Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, the president tells me I have talked 
five minutes overtime. I have not started, but I am going to 
quit in the five minutes he gives me: I shall respect the Chair. 
[Cries of “Goon!” “Go on!”] 

NO “NEW PROJECTS "—ECONOMT. 

Well, then, let me talk a minute about something that is-very 
dear to many of us. We are told that the coming rivers and 
harbors bill is not to any new projects. 'That was the 
scheme upon which the filibuster succeeded in the last session of 
Congress—no new projects—economy! Economy on useful 
works, while we have been spending more money on other things 
this Congress than we ever did in other years in the history of 
this Nation! 

Who is it that says we shall not spend money to open up the 
streams of this country? Is it the President? If it is, he should 
be frank and let the country know, but I do not want to believe 
it is the President. Is it the Secretary of State, who spoke to 
us this morning? He is an advocate of peace, and I do not 
blame him for that; but does he want us to be unprepared upon 
our rivers and harbors to do business, or to meet an enemy in 
the event of war? If he is opposed to such improvement, which 
I would not like to believe, he should speak out, for we ought to 
know where he stands on that question. Is it the chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, or the members of the 
committee? I should not want to think so. The truth is the 
people of this country want us to do business for the country, 
and they would not excuse us if we were bottled up along the 
coast in event of war. So those who oppose these improvements 
ought to speak in order that the people here can take the word 
home and let their communities know just what our Representa- 
tives stand for in Washington. 

IMPORTANCE OF ATLANTIC COASTAL WATERWAYS. 


We have asked for the opening of certain coast canals. It is 
important that we should connect up the.God-given waterways 
of the Atlantic coast. It is nota new suggestion. The demand 
has been before Congress since the days of Washington and 
Monroe. We have been put off until our patience is sorely tried. 
Why? Some wise old men of both parties have told us we had 
no right to ask for such improvements when we had the great 
bosom of the Atlantic Ocean.to come and go on. Why, gentle- 
men, you have come to this convention in the midst of one of the 
frequent storms that rage along our coast. 

If you look at the newspapers to-day, you will find reports of 
wreckage and devastation that has gone unchecked. There 
has been loss of life and property. It is but one of many simi- 
lar visitations. In 10 years we have lost more than 2,200 lives 
on the Atlantic coast, because we must take the risk of the 
open sea. What we have asked for in particular is a cut of 13 
miles from Delaware Bay to Chesapeake Bay. That would re- 
duce an outside sailing of 325 miles, and give the Nation much- 
needed communication between the navy yards and repair 
stations and the base of supplies for our naval vessels in the 
event of need. I refer to the Chesapeake and Delnware Cannl, 
that neglected old waterway which, back in the days of the Civil 
War, when the railronds were incompetent, carried troops to 
Washington at Lincoln’s call—the troops that saved the Capital. 
[Applause] I mean that old canal which, if it remains in- 
adequate and under private ownership as it 18, would, in the 
event of a foreign invasion, find Washington in relatively tlie 
Same position it was in during the War of 1812, when the British 
were in possession of the Capital and the President was 
obliged to seek a haven across the Potomac, 

WATERWAYS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 

I do not know whether you who come from the mountains 
back yonder, where the streams are not burdened with com- 
merce, fully understand this question. I do not believe you 
would feel secure even in your remoteness from the scene of 
activity if an attack were made upon the coast. In such a 
case you would be called upon, and as loyal Americans. you 
would promptly respond to the call, to defend the honor of the 
flag, but you. would be ashamed to find that such canals as the 
Chesapeake and Delaware, capable of the greatest possible sery- 
ice, were unfitted for the passage of the smallest Government 
craft to carry men or supplies, In a matter so vital should we 
wait unti] another country has sent its battleships to bottle up 
our ports? We need the inside passages now for business pur- 
poses; that’s tlie essence of our agitation, but once we have 
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them for business purposes we are always prepared for what 
may happen. What would Germany do without the Kiel Canal, 
its key to the ocean and the Baltic Sea? Oh, we could take a 
chapter from the history of those European countries now so 
unhappily engaged in war. They have not neglected their 
waterways as we have. It has cost them money to build their 
waterways and inland passages, but it seems to have been worth 
the price. It will cost us less to improve our waterways now 
than to wait until war obliges us to improve them. Even now, 
the naval vessels of the Government are unable to navigate 
such streams as the Hudson River. One of them went aground 
at Albany only a few weeks ago because of the uncompleted 
works there; nor could they pass through the old Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal even in times of peace; we have tried it 
to our dismay. If, then, in times of peace these costly craft of 
the Nation must take a dangerous outside route and be driven 
ashore, as they sometimes are, endangering the lives of the 
men and risking the property of the Government, is it not time 
we should insist that some of the enormous sums of money that 
go into other branches of the Government service shall be ap- 
propriated to the Government needs for the defense of the 
country? [Applause.] 

I wish I could go on. [Cries of “Go on!"] I wanted to dis- 
cuss the waste and loss incurred by the filibuster, but the Chairs 
man says my time is up. [Applause.] 


Income Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSEE,. 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. HULL, Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of January 19 what purports to be an Extension of 
remarks of Hon. WinLIAM E. HuMPHREY ” on the income tax. 

I pass by with absolute unconcern and indifference the cheap, 
coarse, and abusive language which the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HuMrPHnEY] has written as an introduction to 
three or four newspaper clippings which he thus inserts in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If the gentleman from Washington 
imagines.that he is either injuring the authors of the law or 
helping himself by the use of coarse epithets that would not 
be very creditable to a vulgar or ignorant person, he is welcome. 
to continue this practice; but no one will expect Members. of 
the House to take notice in kind of all such ranting as he may 
thus indulge in. 

With. regard to the new income-tax law, it may be said in 
all truth that the enactment and launching of this law has not 
created one-fourth: the controversy and criticism ‘that has been 
experienced by other income-tax laws in the more than 50 
States and countries where they are in operation, during the 
first stages of their introduction and operation: There was 
more confusion and complaint in connection with the introduce 
tion of the Spanish War revenue tax in 1898 than has attended 
the introduction of the income-tax law. Any one of our State 
general-property tax systems when first introduced and while 
new to the people was even more dificult to understand and 
afforded even more complaint than the present income-tax law 
has produced. 

If any person will take the time to read and examine the 
various income-tax laws now in existence throughout the world 
and some of the decisions construing and applying them, it will 
be seen that almost every paragraph and sentence contained in 
our income-tax law bas a settled and well-defined meaning. 
It is readily agreed that no law is perfect in its provisions, or 
eould be made satisfactory to every person, even if perfect. 
It must be admitted, however, by any fair-minded person who 
will familiarize himself with this class of legislation that most 
of the “vagaries” alleged against the present law come from 
persons who merely desire to. discredit the law in order to avoid 
| paying their fair share of taxes, or from those who have not 
given it.sufficient attention to understand it. One of the great- 
|est tax authorities in the United States, Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, 
closed a: recent article on our income-tax law with the following 
language: 

Taking it all — the law must be pronounced an intelligent and 


well-eonsidered effort; It will need amendment in detall to make it 
completely equitable in principle and fairly smooth in operation. But 
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when we compare it with our preng ventures in this field we may 
" accomplished. Ind: the law may be de- 
| er to dp ee CN — to 8 existing income- 

X W. 

I am entirely content to place the judgment of the best and 
most unbiased tax authorities of the country against the super- 
ficial or prejudiced utterances of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. HuMPHREY] or any other enemy of just, fair, and 
honest taxation. The attempted criticisms of the law con- 
tained in the newspaper clippings above referred to are neither 
sound nor accurate. Practically every income-tax law that has 
ever been enacted makes the family the unit of taxation for 
. manifest reasons. This is just as fair to the woman as it is to 
the man. 

It is not surprising that some hidebound protectionists would 
oppose an income tax or any other honest tax designed to com- 
pel the wealth of the country to do what it has never done— 
bear its fair share of taxes. Neither is it surprising that the 
large owners of our wealth would, through any subservient 
newspaper or other available source, seek to prejudice any law 
of this character, either by superficial criticism or by grossly 
misleading statements. Every reasonable person who is willing 
to be at all fair must concede that the income tax is more 
just and equitable than any other tax law thus far devised, 
and that laws imposing such tax are in successful operation 
everywhere. It will also be agreed that from one to two years 
are necessary in which to place in satisfactory operation any 
new income-tax law and get it adjusted to our intricate and com- 
plicated business conditions and to enable it to reach its normal 
revenue yield. I assume that the gentleman from Washington 
is undertaking to speak for the Republican Party in the House 
and to raise an issue having for its object the repeal of any 
and all income-tax legislation in this country. Not only the 
Democrats but the people generally will welcome this issue. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.FRANK T. O'HAIR. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 22, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriation for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. O'HAIR. Mr. Speaker, upon one thing we will all agree, 
and that is efficiency must be maintained in our military or- 
ganization. The question upon which we disagree is as to the 
Size and magnitude of our armed land forces. Recent events in 
the European war show that in all probability any war we 
might have would be with a combination of nations. It would 
not be of much profit, therefore, to maintain an armed force 
capable of coping with one nation, so that if we are going to 
really arm ourselves as though we were going to have war to- 
morrow we must prepare to meet a number of nations in com- 
bination. We ought, therefore, to maintain at least 2,000,000 of 
thoroughly trained, armed, and prepared men, and since it costs 
about $1,000,000 to keep 1,000 men prepared for war for one 
year the expense of maintaining an adequate force to meet all 
possible danger from outside would be about $2,000,000,000 per 
year. Of course that is absurd, but it is no more ridiculous 
than to stop anywhere else along the line of preparedness to 
meet an invasion. 

I maintain that our battleships will take care of foreigners 
and the standing Army should be used for maintaining domestic 
tranquillity. We have the best Army for its size there is on 
earth, and it is big enough to police.our peaceful Nation. Every 
man I ever defended who was charged with the crime of murder 
was armed and prepared for a fight at the time of his trouble. 
Nations are only an organization of men and subject to the 
Same rules and regulations. We are to-day prepared for every 
emergency for which our Army can legitimately be used. As 
long as a statesman and patriot like President Wilson sits in the 
White House we will have little use for any armament, either 
naval or military. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a subject in the minds of our people of 
very great interest and importance. The members of the com- 
mittee and others of this House have ably and exhaustively dis- 
cussed the features in this bill, and to that other subject I desire 
to address a few remarks. 

In the interest of education, in the interest of history, and for 
the cause of justice let us examine into a matter of world-wide 


interest, a matter which should be the pride of all Americans, 

the subject of the greatest geographical discovery since the dis- 

rey of America—the subject of the discovery of the North 
‘ole. 

The nations of the world have spent millions of dollars and 
sacrificed many scores of lives in an international race to reach 
the North Pole. It is a matter of general public opinion that 
the honor of first reaching the spot known as the boreal center 
belongs to the American Nation, but the fact has never ‘been 
officially established by the National Government that an Amer- 
ican was really the first to discover the North Pole. A careful 
and thorough study of facts and data presented by the different 
explorers seems to prove that such honor does belong to an 
American citizen, in substantiation of which statement I shall 
quote a few facts from various authorities on the subject. 

I wish first to present a brief outline of a statement made by, 
the man who claims to have been the first to reach the North 
Pole, to whom, if his statements are true—and the consensus of 
Scientific opinion seems to prove that such truth has been well 
established—belongs the honor of being the discoverer of the 
North Pole. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook says: 


we arrived 
orth 


a rmanent camp was erected at Ann 
mained as my sole civilized com 
that follo 


e last of the supporting parties returned. I had 
selected as my companions for last dash two young Eskimos, 
Ah-we-ah and E-tuk-i- . We were then approximately 60 miles 
north of Cape Svartevoeg in an air line 460 miles from the pole. To 
this point no one has ever denied my progress northward. he only 
point of my journey to the pole, therefore, which remains to be proven 
is the last 460 miles. 


It is further conceded by everybody that when we were later carried 

adrift westward on the return that we traveled southward to Jones 
Sound and trom there back to Annoatok and south to U 
total conceded distance therefore covered by my expedition, including 
the detours, was approximately 3,000 miles. 
460 miles under dispute, my journey over the ck ice multiplies by 
three the longest journey over pack on record before or since. For 
the longest other journey claimed over pack ice is that of Engineer 
Peary, and since he seems to have traveled practically in an air line 
from Cape Columbia to the pole his grea distance is 840 miles; 
therefore if my detractors concede that I am able to cover three times 
the record ce on pack ice, then they also prove without further 
argument the -efficiency of my expedition. All discussion, therefore, on 
the pes problem of food and equipment is met by this doubly, 
verified Journey of 3,000 miles. 

Now, as to t last 460 miles which our opponents have chosen to 
challenge. At the very outset they — 2 us in idleness on the lifeless 
waste of M ROME ice, without explai our movements. than 
& hundred es to the south were game lands. To the north was the 
reachable glory of polar attainment. It is known that we did not: 
South at this time. It is not reasonable to suppose that one would sit 
on the ice for two months to deceive himself and the world. The only 
rational conclusion is that we did go north, for to do so was to satisfy 
an ambition nursed for 20 years. 


In A northward as we reached the dighty-third lel, we 
crossed a great gap dividing the land-adhering from the more ac- 
tive circumpolar drift. As we meared the ty-fifth we vered 


land westward. Between the eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth we 
crossed what seemed like ice-covered land. We reached the pole on 
April 21, 1908, and noted for the first time in history the physical 
conditions about the top of the gl I have given along is line 
an abundance of scientific. data by which subsequent explorers can affirm 
or deny my work. 

In the brief cable dispatch published in the New York Herald Sep- 
tember 2, 1909, is given the most al scientific data. Within a few 
days thereafter there was turned over to the New York Herald the 
complete original narrative as written while in the Arctic, from original 
observations, before civilization was reached. This was published un- 
der the title, “The Conquest of the Pole," in instalments, from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 7, 1909. 2 

The final and complete record of the LET agreed results of my polar 
expedition is published under the title, My Attainment of the Pole,“ 
and upon the data thus published history must judge my polar effort. 

Through all ages explorers have been rated not by disconnected field 
notes, not by a mathematical test of calculation for pun but by. 
the careful reexamination of all the data as presented in the final pub- 
lications. When to this is added the verifying and corroborative evi- 
dence of subsequent explorers, the pioneer's effort is substantiated for all 
time. 

As pointed out by Edwin Swift Balch in his book, The North Pole 
and Bradley Land, my first reports were published and placed on record 
at a time when it was im ble for me to know of the work of any 
subsequent explorer. For this reason it is well to get a clear grasp of 
the ph cal conditions about the North Pole as first published. 
neer ‘Peary left the last civilized rt for the pole about three 

after I had reached the North Pole. His work was therefo: 
about a year later than mine. His first report was sent by wirel 
about a week after my report had been published; and as noticed at 
once by all other Arctic explorers, Peary's report confirmed mine in 
every important sclentific detail. My account of the physical conditions 
about the pole did not fit any previous theory. s ort in sub- 
stance was a parallel of min 
he was the 


sciously ves my 
of the ldnds which I 


rep 
e. Peary denied my success and said that 
had reached the pole. If he therefore uncon- 
case he is a witness of double value. geben | 
have reported are proven by Peary's descriptio: 


one who 
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of land-divided ice farther east and by other similar parallel data, and 
thus my position is absolutely established to and beyond the eighty. 
th parallel. This leayes only about 100 miles of the disputed 4 
es to verify. Over this last 100 miles and about the pole I have 
reported an absence of land and life; a sea of highly colored moving 
ice, composed of large, smooth ice fields, Here and elsewhere I have 
reported winds, thermometric records, tidal action on the ice pack, 
hysical conditions of the sea ice. "These and all the minutest detail, 
Sonn to the Po nae of the men with me, are confirmed by parallel 
statements of Peary in his official narrative. 1 

Rear Admiral W. S. Schley was one of the first to note that P 8 
report was in reality a scientific duplicate of mine, and that by his 
8 material my position was verified and proven. In the end of 

909, when it was popular to belittle and ridicule my work, Schley said 
his judgment was made upon his knowledge of Arctic conditions; that 
he had gone over both accounts carefully and that it would take more 
than an academic lever to change his mind. M a year later, 
Admiral Schley placed himself on record by the following letter: 

1826 I STREET, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1911. 

Dran Dr. Cook: I thank you very much for your kind letter, and I 
assure you that I have never varied in the bellef that you and Civil 
. Peary reached the pole. After reading the published accounts 
daily and critically of both claimants, I was forced to the conclusion 
from their striking similarity that each of you was the eyewitness of 
the other’s success. 

Without collusion it would have been impossible to have written ac- 
counts so similar, and yet in view of the ungracious controversy that has 
occurred since, that view—collusion—would be impossible to imagine. 

While I have never believed that either of you got to within a pin 
point of the pole, I have steadfastly held that both got as near the 

ai as was possible to ascertain, considering the imperfections of the 

truments used and the personal errors of individuals under circum- 
stances so adverse to absolute accuracy. 

Again, I have been broad enough in my views to believe that there 
was room enough at the pole for two, and never narrow enough to be- 
lieve that only one man got there. 

I believe that both are entitled to the honor of the achievement. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. S. SCHLEYX. 


This letter was sent out 4 Associated Press on January 11, 1911. 
When one of Peary's e: read it in the papers he telephoned Ad- 
miral Schley and asked if he had written it. Admiral Schley answered, 
“Yes; what is the matter with it? Isn't it a good letter?” 

Fifty other Arctic — 1 15 and scientific experts have either in pri- 
vate letters or published statements expressed a similar opinion. 

By a careful search through the Heb ished official records, Mr. E. C. 
Rost has plotted this parallel scientific data on a pictorial map. This 
map has been verified by S. J. Entrikin, second in command of the Peary 
expedition of 1894; Ralph L. Shainwald, explorer; Maurice Connell, of 
the Greely expedition; C. Bement, explorer; Capt. Edward A. Haven, 
master mariner and member of the eq a eeoa ition; Dr. Middleton 
Smith, observer and naturalist of the Point Barrow expedition, and 


others, 

This, with the detailed records as published in my narrative from 
original documents and photographs, offer as proof to substantiate 
my claim as being the first to reach the North Pole. 

And as further proof, let us note that my opponents do not argue on 
the merits of polar exploration but by a series of side issues, such as 
the distorted news reports on the Mount McKinley ascent, the yellow- 
journal “confessions,” the false reports of the Danish verdict, and 
other press explosions. I am ready to go before a committee poder for 
the United States Government to present the scientific results of my 
polar effort, and also to meet one and all of the insinuations aimed to 
undermine the sincerity of my work. 

FREDERICK A. Cook. 


As Dr. Cook says, the only points in rebuttal of his claims, as 
above stated, are: 

First. His disappearance at an early stage of the controversy. 

Second. The Copenhagen verdict as given out by the press. 

Third. The so-called “confession” as published in the now 
defunct Hampton’s Magazine. 

Fourth. His opponent's version of the Mount McKinley ascent. 

I shall reply to these charges in the order presented: 

First. At the time of his alleged “disappearance” Dr. Cook 
had not recuperated from his strenuous experience in the North 
nor from the physical strain occasioned by the arduous duties 
thrust upon him immediately after his arrival in civilization. 
He therefore, with his family, went away for a year's rest. 
When he was prepared to fight for his vindication he returned 
to this country about four years ago. As Dr. Cook expresses it, 
he came back at that time and * is still coming back." 

Second. The Copenhagen verdict, rendered in December, 1909, 
was never truthfully presented to the public. 'The Danes, after 
due investigation, presented Dr. Cook with a gold medal and 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of physics for the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. The Danes never said that Dr. Cook 
did not reach the North Pole. In verification of that statement 
is the fact that Salmonsen's Encyclopædia, published in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in 1911, two years after the famous Copen- 
hagen verdict was rendered, makes the unqualified statement 
that Dr. Cook arrived at the North Pole April 21, 1908. 

Third. The much-heralded so-called “confession,” which ran 
through four numbers of the now defunct Hampton's Magazine, 
was no confession of Cook's, but was purely a fabrication of 
Hampton's Magazine, as is clearly proven by the following sworn 
statement : 


To whom it may concern: 

While (— as editorial stenographer by, Hampton's Magazine 
it fell to my lot to take the story entitled“ The j; dM of the 
North Pole" which ran in Hampton's in 1910. This story was pub- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 191}. 


lished over the name of Robert E. Peary, was dictated to me by a 
woman (Mrs. Elsa Barker), and of it Mr. Peary wrote not one word, 
I still hold in my possession my stenographer's notebooks containing 
my original shorthand notes of this story. 

Later in the year a member of tbis same enterprising, unscrupulous 
editorial staff manufactured and dictated to me a faked “statement ” 
for the press, to which I was commanded to sign the name “ Fred- 
erick A, Cook by typewriter, but of which Dr. Cook had absolutely 
no knowledge until it e in the public press. 

This faked “statement” (commonly called * the Cook confession ") 
appeared simultaneously with the issue of Hampton's Magazine for 
January, 1911, which contained the first installment of what was 
known as “Dr. Cook’s Own Story,” in which, after Dr. Cook had 
O. K.'d the galley proofs, I helped to insert certain insanity and “ con- 
a ? DENM 

e above is a voluntary statement made by me in the interests of 
justice, without the knowledge of Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 


LiLIAN E. KIEL. 
CrrY OF WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of July, 1914. 
[SEAL.] Eustace C. Owen, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


4. THE MOUNT MCKINLEY CLIMB. 


The opponents of Dr. Cook, falling back on the principle of 
the old proverb, “ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus,” tried to 
discredit Dr. Cook’s discovery of the North Pole by attempting 
to disprove his ascent of Mount McKinley. The details of the 
various ascents of Mount McKinley are fully set forth in a 
masterly book by Edwin Swift Balch, the noted mountain 
climber and geographie historian, entitled“ Mount McKinley 
and Mountain Climbers’ Proofs”; and the same ascents have 
been critically analyzed in a brochure by E. C. Rost, which is 
indorsed by the leading explorers and mountain climbers. Dr. 
W. H. Axtell, of Bellingham, Wash. n man who has himself 
* mushed " over the mountain regions of the Northwest, writes 
of this analysis: 


I have read the booklet (on Mount McKinley) with a great amount 
of interest and profit. It is, I think, one of the best articles of refuta- 
tion of Dr. Cook's detractors I have read. 

W. H. AXTELL. 


I quote from this brochure: “ Mount McKinley; Its Bearing 
on the Polar Controversy”: 

MOUNT MCKINLEY, ITS BEARING ON THE POLAR CONTROVERSY. 

“During the last decade six attempts have been made to 
reach North America’s highest peak—the summit of Mount 
McKinley. Of these the second, third, and sixth were successful. 

“In 1903 Dr. Frederick A. Cook, with three companions, 
Ralph Shainwald, Robert Dunn, and Fred Printz, made his first 
and unsuccessful attempt. 

“Three years later, in 1906, Dr. Cook organized and led a 
party of 10, including Belmore Browne and Herschel C. 
Parker, to the base of the mountain, but one after another of the 
party dropped out until only Dr. Cook and his packer, Edward 
Barrill, were left. These two men, with courage undaunted by 
apparently insurmountable obstacles, continued the trip, and 
finally succeeded, on September 16, 1906, in attaining the ' top 
of the Continent.’ The weather was favorable, the temperature 
—16° F., the air at the top clear, and Dr. Cook secured a 
splendid photograph of the summit, with his companion, Bar- 
rill, holding the American flag on the highest point of the North 
American Continent, an altitude of 20,390 feet. Of. this photo- 
graph more later. 

In 1910 the Lloyd expedition, comprising a party of three 
men, ascended the southern peak of the mountain, and not 
content with this achievement, immediately thereafter carried a 
flagstaff to a height of 20,000 feet on the northern peak, and 
planted it there so firmly that it was still plainly visible in 1913. 

“The same year (1910) Belmore Browne and the pseudo 
Prof. Parker made a trip to Alaska for the nominal purpose 
of climbing Mount McKinley, but turned back at a height of 
10,300 feet. In 1912 they made another attempt, which they 
claimed was almost successful. . 

“The latest expedition, that of Dr. Hudson Stuck, arch- 
deacon of the Yukon, attained the summit on June 7, 1913, hav- 
ing followed a route which, when near the top, gradually merged 
with that which Dr. Cook and Barrill traversed seven years 
previously. Dr. Stuck's first narrative was published in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine of November, 1913. 

“The ascent of Mount McKinley, while an admittedly diffi- 
cult feat, was inevitable sooner or later by some intrepid ex- 
plorer. In 1906 and 1907 Dr. Frederick A. Cook was universally 
accepted as the first man to set foot on the ‘top of the Con- 
tinent,“ as was shown by the following announcement, copied 
from page 714 of the National Geographic Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1 : 

“December 15, annual banquet. The New Willard. The guests of 
Re IONS r Ses or Sae Pons piel de 
Mrs. Peary ; . D, 3 ew p Dick AO eary 


Arctic Club, and Mrs. Jesup; Dr. Cook, who 
has been the first to ‘ascend Mount McKinley." 


The January, 1907, number of the National Geographic Mag- 
azine, giving a detailed account of the above-mentioned dinner, 
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contains the following remarks by Alexander Graham Bell, eon- 
tributing editor of the National Geographie Magazine and 
member of the board of managers of the National Geographie 
Society : 

I have been asked f rds about a man who must be 
koi, by name at pe to all of us -Dr. Frederick jeric A. Cook, president 


of the Explorers“ Club, New York. 
We have with us and are glad to welcome Co; Peary, of the 


mmander 
Arctic regions, but in Dr. Cook we have one of the few Ameri 
not the only American, who has explored both extremes of the worl 
the Arctic and the An c regions. And now he has been to the 

of the American continent, and therefore to the top of the world; a 
c. M: hope Dr. Frederick Cook will tell us something about Mount 

Doubtless to-day Dr. Frederick A. Cook would hold undis- 
puted title of the first conqueror of this monarch of North 
American peaks had it not seemed desirable to his opponents in 
the polar controversy to cast a shadow of doubt on his moun- 
taineering feat, in the hope to thereby discredit his discovery of 
the North Pole. To this end methods were employed which will 
not bear the searchlight of honest investigation. 

A campaign of dishonor was inaugurated, the initial step in 
which was the perjured affidavit made by Edward Barrill, for 
which he was promised $25,000, and was paid $1,500 at the time 
the affidavit was made. For three years Barrill had proudly 
boasted to friends and strangers alike of how he and Dr. Cook 
had climbed Mount McKinley. But he was a man of moderate 
means, with a family, and needed money. However, he refused 
moderately large amounts; and it was not until the proffered 
bribe was increased to $25,000 that he finally consented to make 
the false affidavit. This valuable (?) document in the hands of 
the pro-Peary interests served as a newspaper sensation for a 
time, and no doubt had weight with that portion of the public 
which allows the press bureaus to think for it; but reasoning 
3 argued that an affidavit purchased from a self-confessed 

ar was worth but little, pro or con. Other steps must be taken. 
Other steps were taken. 

Mr. Peary’s press agent offered $3,000 and Lawyer J. M. Ash- 
ton, of Tacoma, Wash., a like amount toward financing an ex- 
pedition to climb Mount McKinley in 1910. To this offer 
“ Prof.” H. C. Parker and Belmore Browne, both “ quitters” 
from Dr. Cook's 1906 expedition, responded. J. A. MacDonald, 
who was in the foothills of Mount McKinley when Dr. Cook's 
party landed at the headwaters of the Yentna River, writes of 
this same “professor” as follows: 

Dr. Perker should be the last one to say anything about mountaln 
climbing or anything where it takes a man and uut to accomplish 
results— results—as he showed himself to be the rankest kind of a 

derfoot while in the foothills of Mount McKinley, and was the laugh- 
[s stock of the en Mount McKinley and the country around 
here was too rough for him. He got “cold feet" and started back for 

e States before had even seen much of the country around there. 

This choice combination went to Alaska and engaged in mining 
and hunting for a time in the foothills of Mount McKinley. 
When the season was well advanced they started up the north- 
east side of the mountain, but were turned baek by rotten ice; 
&fter this futile attempt they ascended to a height of 10,300 
feet on the south side and returned with a number of photo- 
graphs and sketches, some of which were afterwards published 
by peer Browne in magazine articles and later in his book, 
The uest of Mount McKinley. 

In Parker's account of the 1910 expedition, he claimed that 

The northeast ridge, the one used by Dr. Cook—north of Ruth 
Glacler—was absolutely insurmountable. 

But in 1912 Messrs. Browne and-Parker made yet another at- 
tempt to scale the mountain—again financed by the Peary in- 
terests—and this time “ Prof." Parker found reason for a change 
of thought regarding the route to the top, for of this trip he 
said: 


The northeast ridge iə the only feasible ridge, and whoever goes up 
will follow in my footsteps. 

Parker was advised to take this route by Engineer R. C. Bates, 
United States revenue inspector of mines, who in 1911, with a 
party of two, explored the mountain and selected the northeast 
ridge as the only feasible route to the top. He ascended to 
11,000 feet and told the exploit to the Parker party, who took 
the same route and with an able guide ascended nearly to the 
summit. Of this trip the Associated Press said that its prin- 
cipal result was to show that the northeast ridge was climbable. 
In 1913 Hudson Stuck ascended by the Muldrow glacier and 
the northeast ridge. 

Dr. Cook’s judgment in his selection of the northeast ridge 
as his route to the top was thus vindicated by thre2 different 
parties, among them the men who started out to discredit him. 

* ~ * * * * > 


In addition to various magazine a 
plorers, three books have been publish 


cles b 
desc 


different ex- 
ing the ascent 


of Mount MeKinley—one, To the Top of the Continent,” by, 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, relating the history of his first attempt 
and his later success; another by Belmore Browne, “ The Con- 
quest of Mount McKinley," which gives a brief outline of his 
trip with Dr. Cook in 1906, an account of his expedition with 
"Prof" Parker in 1910; also the story of his near ascent in 
1912. The third and latest book is “The Ascent of Denali 
(Mount McKinley),” by Hudson Stuck, D. D., archdeacon of 
the Yukon. 

The interest in Mr. Browne's book centers in Chapter X, 
which he calls “The End of the Polar Controversy,” and 
Chapter XXVI, in which he relates the story of his last vain 
struggle to reach the actual summit. 

In Chapter XXVI Mr. Browne describes in detail the ascent 
to an altitude of 19,300 feet, at which point they encountered 
& severe blizzard. Although they persevered for a time and 
managed to proceed a short distance higher, the blinding storm 
rendered it impossible for them to distinguish objects or even 
read the dials of their barometers, and they were eventually, 
forced to turn back without reaching the summit. Mr. Browne 
says, on page 846: “* * We had not stood on the top.“ 

Belmore Browne asserts that Dr. Cook's photograph of the 
summit of Mount McKinley is not a photograph of the summit, 
but was taken in the foothills, 20 miles from MeKinley’s high- 
est peak. He also asserts that his own picture of what he 
calls the Fake Peak" was taken at the same spot as was 
Dr. Cook's photograph, and therefore he considers it a “ con- 
viction ” of Dr. Cook. 

In chapter 10, opposite page 122, Mr. Browne publishes a 
picture, underneath which a: pears the following legend: 

“The author photographiv:: the Fake Peak. Tucker stand- 
ing where Barrill stood. "iuis view including the author is 
used for a special reason. As short a time ago as March, 
1913, a geographer accused the author of painting—by hand— 
the views of this peak, with which we convicted Dr. Cook! 
(Photo by H. C. Parker.)” 

Mr. Browne does not take his readers into his confidence 
sufficiently to mention the name of the “geographer” who 
made the above accusation, because the name would stand for 
an authority beyond dispute. Even a 12-year-old boy, who has 
spent his holidays roaming about with a kodak, can see at a 
glance that the picture with which Mr. Browne claims he 
convicted Dr. Cook(!)" is not a photograph per se, but a 
drawing made over a photograph. This picture certainly bears 
conviction of fraud—but not of Dr. Cook. On this point Mr. 
Browne is caught in his own trap and "convicted" by his own 
work. He is a clever artist, indeed, but not so clever that he 
can disguise a combination photograph-drawing-painting suc- 
cessfully enough to deceive even an amateur photographer, to 
say nothing of an expert professional. As a matter of fact, one 
need be neither amateur nor professional—just plain layman— 
to discern the glaring differences between Mr. Belmore Browne’s 
composite picture of the so-called “ Fake Peak” and Dr. Cook’s 
bona fide photograph of the summit. Since Mr. Browne admits 
that We had not stood on the top," and since he further 
admits that he was unable to see ng of the mountain 
higher than a point of 1,000 feet altitude below the summit, he 
is not in a position to say what the summit looks like or 
whether or not Dr. Cook's photograph is a true picture of the 
highest point. . 

Personally, in my work as a magazine writer and special cor- 
respondent for various publications, I have had much experience 
in photographic work at high altitudes; my work in this line 
has been highly approved by the heads of several departments 
of our Government, and some of it has been accepted for use 
in official publications; therefore I am competent to make the 
unqualified statement that Dr. Cook presents a photograph 
from nature, while Belmore Browne's picture is obviously faked. 

Although Mr. Browne prints under his picture which he calls 
the “Fake Peak” the words, “ Photo by H. C. Parker," his 
memory apparently slipped a cog at this point, for, on page 121, 
he writes: 

While we stood there, lost In thought of the dramatic side 
wery, Prof. Parker (not Tucker) walked to the top of the 
where Barriil had when Dr. Cook exposed the 

figure completed the p e. 

The above is only one more proof of Mr. Browne's inaccurate 
and careless statements. 

In his story of his 1912 expedition, on pages 340 and 341, Mr. 
Browne says: 

Report has it that the Lloyd Mount McKinley party had reached this 
peak or one of noi ders, and there raised a pole above a 
a pue of rocks. On the last days, close to the southern sum- 

‘out powerful binoculars: “We not oni? eaw to sign of a pole, bet 
ft is gar concerted opinion that the — peak is more inaccessible 

ts higher southern sister, 
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A year later Archdeacon Stuck wrote in Scribner’s Magazine 


for November, 1913: 


All at once Walter cried out, ' I see the flagstaff !” 1 1 t 
k s * * Whi foe out the el 


the rocky peak nearest the summit, 
glasses, one sip we all looked and all saw it dist 


against the s 
pce covered with crust 


etly standing ou 


Cus f the glasses it rose sturdy and strong, one 
snow; and we were greatly rejoiced that we 


ould carry down confirmation of the matter. 
While Archdeacon Stuck in November, 1913, thus directly con- 
tradicted the statement of Belmore Browne, at the same time, in 
word and illustration, he corroborated Dr. Cook's account of his 


‘ascent to the summit, published six years earlier. 


This corrob- 


oration was doubly striking because it was unconscious and 


unintentional. 


On pare 218 of “To the Top of 
the Continent" Dr. Cook says: 
“As we dragged ourselves out of 


the bar- 


ds. 
e task enla with the as- 
cit: o 9" n after noon we 
from the Arete easterly to 
The snow was 
such that but lit- 
tle step cutting was now neces- 
sary. Along the glacier to the 
gathering basin near the summit 
he 8 route rose in easy 
ants to our goal.” 
On page 225 Dr. Cook says: 
“During the frequent breathing 
spells we examined 


seen the summit from various 
sides, but we were not prepared 
for the surprise of the great spread 
of surface. From below the apex 
appears like a single peak with 
adual slo From the northern 
oothills we had previously Ciscov- 
ered two distinct peaks. ut now, 
from the upper slopes, we saw 
that there were several miniature 
ranges running up to two main 
eaks, about miles apart. To 
he west a ridge with a saddle, to 
the east a similar ridge, with one 
main peak to the southeast, This 
eak was the highest point, and to 
CO „aimed to take our weary 
pirits. 
Of the final climb to the top Dr. 
Cook wrote on pages 230 and 231: 


“The last few hundred feet of 
the ascent so reduced our physical 
powers that we cropped onto the 
snow, completely ex 
ing for breath. We 
puffed, and after a while the sick- 

ing thump under the left fifth 
ib became less noticeable. Breath 

me and went easier, and then the 
call of the top was again upper- 
most. * * Just below the 
summit we dropped over an icy 
shelf on the verge of collapse. 
After a few moments we gathered 
breath and courage, and then for 
the last stage the life line tight- 
ened with a nervous pull, We 
gaged up Mong a steep, snow. 
ridge and over the heayen-scra 
granite the top. At last, the 
goul-stirring task was crowned with 
victory; the top of the continent 
was under our feet." 


Note the similarity in the following parallel 


On page 544 of Scribner's Maga- 
zine for November, 1913, Archdea- 
con Stuck says: 

“With the exception of this 
ridge (the northeast ridge) Denali 
(Mount McKinley) is not a moun- 
tain that presents any special diffi- 
culties of a technical kind. Its 
difficulties Ile in its remoteness, its 
size, the great distances of snow 
and ice its climbing must include 
the prune of, * „But the 
northeast ridge in its present con- 
dition adds all of sensation and 
danger that any man could desire." 


Note Archdeacon Stuck's narra- 
tive, page 548: 

“At last the crest of the ridge 
was reached and we stood well 
above the two peaks which rise at 
the ends of the horseshoe. We had 
been aware for some time that we 
were above the north peak, for its 
apex had been like an index as we 
rose, and we had paused and noted 
the spot where we seemed level 
with Ít. But still there stretched 
ahead of us, and perhaps 100 feet 
above us, another small ridge with 
n pair of baycock summits. This 
is the real top of Denali (Mount 
McKinley). rom below it merges 
indistingulshably, even on a clear 
day, with the crest of the horse- 
shoe ridge, with which it 1s paral- 
lel, but it is not a part of it, but 
a culminating ridge beyond it.” 

Archdeacon Stuck's experience 1s 

iven on pages 548 and 549 of 
cribner's : 

“The writer's shortness of breath 
became more and more distressing 
as he rose, * * * Yet a few 
rest recovered him as 
completely as ever, to struggle on 
another 20 or 30 paces and to 
sink, gasping, on the snow again. 
+ š œ The last man on the 
rope, in his enthusiasm and ex- 
citement somewhat pverpassing his 
narrow wind margin, had almost 
to be hauled up the few final feet 
and lost consciousness for a mo- 
ment as he fell upon the floor of 
the little basin that occuples the 
summit.” 


moments. 


The only deduction to be made from these two narratives is 
a confirmation of Dr. Cook’s story, unwittingly, by Archdeacon 
Stuck. 

The fact that Archdeacon Stuck failed to bring back with 
him the brass tube left by Dr. Cook proves nothing. In com- 
mon with other glacial peaks, the summit of Mount McKinley 
is at times windswept, “ heaven-scraped granite”; at other times 
covered with a great depth of snow. When Archdeacon Stuck 
made the ascent in June, seven years after Dr. Cook’s conquest 
of the mountain in September, the summit was covered with 
snow. This alone, irrespective of the other natural changes 
which are constantly taking place in a glacial summit, would 
account for Archdeacon Stuck’s failure to find Dr. Cook's 
records, even if he had looked for them, which apparently he 
did not do. 

Although Stuck's first story of his ascent is fairly entertain- 
ing, some of his statements were rather sharply criticized by other 
writers and travelers, Under date of December 30, 1913, the 


noted geographical historian, Edwin Swift Balch, in an open 
letter to the New York Sun, said: 

[From the New York Sun, Dec. 31, 1913.] 
To the Editor of the Sun. 


Sm: In the November Scribner's Magazin age 552, Archdeacon 
Stuck makes the following statement: ee : 

“The English geographers prefer K2, the surveyor's designation of 
the second highest peak of the Himalayas, which the Duke of the 
Abruzzi cl. In 1909, the highest point ever reached by man." 

This = undoubtedly be news to all mountain climbers and geogra- 
phers, and especially to the Duke of the Abruzzi himself, to whom the 
archdeacon should cable at once the glad tidings. 


EDWIN SWIFT BALCH, 
To this Archdeacon Stuck replied: 
[From the New York Sun, Jan. 3, 1914.] 
To the Editor of the Sun. 


Sir: I have waited more than two months for Mr. Edwin Swift 
Balch's letter, and am glad that he has at ioi d discovered my mistake, 
I discovered it myself weeks before the article was published. in Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, but not in time to get the correction made. The 
annoying thing about it is that K2 and the Duke of the Abruzzi were 
a mere flourish of embellishment to show how much I knew about 


mountain climbing—dragged in b. 
sea e» » e E gg y the scruff of their necks, so to 


HUDSON STUCK, 
Archdeacon of the Yukon. 

So much for the magazine article. 

In February, 1914, Archdeacon Stuck published his book, The 
Ascent of Denali (Mount McKinley), Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, in which he makes copious and elaborate additions 
to, as well as important omissions from, his original narrative, 
with apparently but one object in mind—to discredit Dr. Cook. 

Why this sudden change of attitude? What influence—finan- 
cial or otherwise—was brought to bear on the reverend gentle- 
man to induce him to make such pathetically strenuous, though 
futile, efforts to discredit the straightforward, truthful ac- 
count of one brother explorer, Dr. Cook, and bolster up the 
tottering structure of fllmsy statements erected by another, 
Belmore Browne? I will not attempt to answer this inquiry, 
though the inference is plain. It must also be remembered 
that this pious missionary, in his ambition to prove himself the 
first to stand on the top of the continent, fails to credit Lloyd 
with his ascent. 

The dedication of the book to Sir Martin Conway seems a 
little presumptuous on the part of the author, as there is small 
community of achievement between one of the world’s greatest 
travelers, climbers, and explorers and the itinerant Alaskan 
preacher who was literally dragged to the culmination of his 
highest climb by his sturdy companions. 

Stuck’s carelessness in detail is plainly shown in his at- 
tempted Scriptural quotations. Although a D. D." and an 
archdeacon, presumably familiar with his Bible, neither of the 
two quotations from the Psalms, on page 110, nor the one on 
page 115, nor the one from Matthew on page 13, preface, is 
correct. (See Psalm 148, verse 8; Psalm 65, verse 6; Psalm 50, 
verse 1; and Matthew 12, verse 34.) 

On page 13, preface, Dr, Stuck says he is “no professed ex- 
plorer or climber or 'scientist, but a missionary, and of these 
matters an amateur only.” If inaccurate in the quotation of 
the most familiar lines of the textbook of his chosen profession, 
what dependence can we place on his observations and conclu- 
sions in a fleld where he is admittedly a novice, but neverthe- 
less considers himself competent to criticize and condemn an 
experienced explorer? 

As already noted, Archdeacon Stuck in his magazine article 
directly contradicted Belmore Browne's statement relative to 
the flagstaff planted on the North Peak by the Lloyd party. In 
his book he attempts to reconcile this discrepancy by saying, on 
page 172: 

It—the flagstaff—is, indeed, only just visible with the naked eye 


from certain points on the upper glacier and quite invisible at any 
lower or more distant point. 


And again, on page 173: 

It would never be seen with the naked eye save by those who were 
intently searching for it. 

This friendly effort to put Messrs, Browne and Parker right 
on the subject fails of its purpose, however, for Mr. Browne 
says in his book, on pages 340 and 341, as previously quoted: 


Every rock and snow slope of that approach had come into the field 
of our powerful binoculars. We * * * saw no sign of a flagpole— 


And so forth. 

Mr. Browne was certainly "intently searching for it," and 
not with “the naked eye.” Try again, Brother Stuck. 

Stuck reports that he was unable to find Parker's thermome- 
ter, which was left “in a crevice on the highest rock of the 
main ridge" (see p. 849 of The Conquest of Mount Me- 
Kinley,” as quoted by Stuck), “in a crack on the west side of 
the last bowlder of the northeast ridge.” Stuck accounts for 
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his failure to find this thermometer by saying, on page 120, 
when referring to his own record, which was left much lower 
than Parker’s thermometer: 
Th ld, h ,h been little use in leaving it amid the 
bowiders Where we ‘punted e for Prof. Parker’s instrument. 
Also, on page 119 he says: 


Above we had not found any distinctive place in which a record could 
D WU aee with the assurance that it would be found by anyone seek- 
g 


Is it not inconsistent to lay great stress on the fact that Dr. 
Cook’s record, left in a brass tube a few feet below the summit, 
has not been found? 

It is on pages 161 to 166, inclusive, however, that Archdeacon 
Stuck makes his most direct attack on Dr. Cook's veracity. If 
veracity is to be questioned, however, it is not that of Dr. Cook in 
his narrative, but that of Stuck in his criticism. It is irritating 
to the point of exasperation to find a man whose profession 
lends weight to his unsupported word guilty of such inaccura- 
cies, and worse, in his attempt to deny the achievement of a 
fellow traveler. On page 165 Stuck says: TOOLS 4 

S ven-scra nite o e " an 
VVV 
Bae. he Mouth (the higher) Denk above 19,000 feet. 'The last 1,000 
feet of the mountain is permanent snow and ice. 

On page 233 of To the top of the Continent," Dr. Cook men- 


tions as most impressive— : 
the curlous low, dark sky, the dazzling brightness (not “ whiteness” ) 
of the frosted granite blocks— 

And so forth, and his photograph of the summit certainly 
shows rock. 

Archdeacon Stuck’s statement that “there is no rock of any 
kind above 19,000 feet” is especially interesting, for opposite 
page 102 of his book he shows a picture of “ Denali’s Wife from 
the summit of Denali," in which bare, “ heaven-scraped ” granite 
is plainly shown but a short distance from the summit of Denali 
‘(Mount McKinley). 

Apparently a misstatement on the part of some one, but not 
Dr. Cook. 

Again, Stuck says of Dr. Cook (p. 165) : 

In his account of the view from the summit he speaks of “ the ice- 
blink caused by the extensive glacial sheets north of the St. Elias 

oup," which would surely be out of the penis of any possible vision, 
But does not mention at all the master sight that bursts u n the eye 
when the summit 1s actually gained—the great mass o Denali's 
Wife," or Mount Foraker, filling all the middle distance, 

First. Dr. Cook does not, *in his account of the view from 

the summit," speak of the iceblink, and so forth. On page 229 
of his book he writes: 
* * * We started for the culminating ak (2,000 feet above). 
The sun soon rose far above the green lowland beyond Mount Hayes and 
moved toward the iceblink, caused by the extensive glacial sheets north 
of the St. Elias group. 

(It is certainly difficult for Archdeacon Stuck to correctly 
quote anything.) 

Second. In his description of the summit Dr. Cook says: 

Fifty thousand square miles of our arctic wonderland was spread out 
under our enlarged horizon, but we could see it only in sections, Va- 
rious trains of morning clouds screened the lowlands and entwined the 
lesser peaks. 

On page 104 Stuck writes regarding the view from the summit: 

Only once, perhaps, in any lifetime is such vision granted. Not often 
in the summertime does Denali Cose peter unveil himself and dismiss 
the clouds from all the earth beneath. 

And again on pages 107-108: 

In all human probability I would never climb that mountain again 
yet if I climbed it a score more times I would never be likely to repeat 
Buch vision. Commonly, only for a few hours at a time, never for more 
than a few days at a time, save in the dead of winter, when climbing 
is out of the question, does Denali completely unveil himself and dis- 
miss the clouds from all the earth beneath him. * * As the 
needle turns to the magnet, so the clouds find an irresistible attraction 
in this great mountain mass. 

Does not a thoughtful person find in the above a logical rea- 
son for Dr. Cook's failure to report the “master sight” of 
Denali's Wife (Mount Foraker)? 

But, as previously stated, Archdeacon Stuck’s strongest 
criticism of Dr. Cook's picture of the summit is the fact thnt his 
photograph shows rock, and that he mentions “ heaven-seraped 
granite" in his description, while Stuck claims there is no rock 
of any kind on the highest peak within 1,500 feet of the summit. 
Yet on page 102 of Stuck's book is a fine photogravure picture, 
taken from the summit by Stuck himself, which plainly shows 
* granite slabs.” 

Arehdeacon Stuck attempts to discredit Dr. Cook's ascent of 
the mountain by claiming that Cook's picture of the summit 
shows rock where he—Stuck—claims none exists. How, then, 
does Stuck explain the "granite slabs" in his own picture of 
the summit? 


LII——11 


And this is the man—himself not an American—who makes an 
impassioned appeal in his book for the removal of the name of 
an honored, martyred President of the United States from the 
highest mountain on the North American Continent, situnted on 
United States territory, and the placing thereon of the name 
“Denali,” which this itinerant circuit rider claims is the Indian 
name. As a matter of fact, the name “Denali” is unknown 
among the Alaskan Indians, except by one small tribe. Other 
tribes had other designations for A5 but in 1896 the mountain 
was seen by W. A. Dickey and by him named Mount McKinley. 
Let the name of McKinley stand. 

In Belmore Browne's book the picture called by him “The 
Fake Peak" is his “star” picture, and is considered by him 
his strongest argument against Dr. Cook. Note the errors in 
comparison made by Mr. Browne: 

On page 122 of his book Belmore Browne states that he found 
much more snow than did Cook. Granting that, how does Mr. 
Browne explain the fact that in his own picture there is no 
snow at all over that part of the peak which in Dr. Cook's 
photograph shows a clear outline against the sky? 

With a greater depth of snow, why are the rocks in Mr. 
Browne's picture as clear-cut as on a sunny summer day? 

How does Mr. Browne explain the sharply cut dark outline 
between the snow and rock of his picture? 

How does Mr. Browne explain the three sharp peaks on a 
level with the man's feet in his picture? 

How does Mr. Browne explain the fact that the man in the 
foreground of his picture is apparently standing in the snow 
halfway to his knees, and yet no footprints are visible? How 
could a man walk to the place where he is shown in the picture 
without leaving footprints in the snow? In Dr. Cook's photo- 
graph the footprints are seen all along the line of the “ hog- 

ack.” 3 

Mr. Browne claims that he photographed his picture from 
exactly the same point as did Cook; yet Browne is looking at 
the peak or summit in a direction almost at right angles to the 
line of the hogback, while Cook looks at the peak in a direc- 
tion parallel with and along the line of the hogback; not 
across it. 

On page 117 of his book Mr. Browne claims that Dr. Cook's 
camera was pointing upward. How does Mr. Browne explain 
the fact that Cook's photograph shows more below the line of 
footprints on the hogback than it does above that line— 
that is, a greater depth than elevation? In Dr. Cook's picture 
one looks down a greater distance than up; also one looks down 
into every footprint along the hogback. Thus the camera 
was not pointing upward, as Browne claims. 

On page 346 of his book Mr. Browne says, *We had not 
stood on the top." 

On page 342 he states that during the last 1,000 feet of their 
upward climb, owing to the raging blizzard which they encoun- 
tered, they were unable to read the dials of their barometers or 
distinguish objects. Even the forms of their companions were 
but indistinct blurs. 

With these statements in mind, on what authority does Mr. 
Browne assert that Dr. Cook’s close-range, detailed photograph 
of the summit is not a view of the summit? Since Mr. Browne 
himself admits that he did not stand on the top and was unable 
to see anything within 1,000 feet of the top, how does he know 
what the top looks like? 

Many other points of difference are easily detected, all of 
whieh expose Mr. Browne's weak, childish attempt to palm off 
his composite picture as a photograph from nature, while Dr. 
Cook's picture is unmistakably a photograph from nature. 

Thus Belmore Brown and Archdeacon Hudson Stuck are both 
convicted, each on his principal picture by which he sought to 
convict an innocent man, 

But what bearing has Mount McKinley on the so-called polar 
controversy? 

Why does Belmore Browne entitle a chapter in his book “ The 
end of the polar controversy ”? 

Because thousands of people assert that their only reason 
for disbelieving Dr. Cook's claim of polar discovery is the doubt 
that has been cast on his ascent of Mount McKinley; and if 
his veracity concerning his climb of Mount McKinley could be 
established beyond question they would unhesitatingly accept 
his claim to the discovery of the North Pole. 

Until Dr. Cook's return from the North in 1909 his truthful- 
ness, honor, scientifle ability, and attainments were unques- 
tioned; indeed, Robert E. Penry is quoted as publicly saying: 

If anybody can discover the North Pole, Dr. Cook is that man. 

Cook's fortitude and ability while with Peary on his northern 
trip when he discovered that Greenland was an island so gained 
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the respect and admiration of Peary that he made the above 
statement while on a lecture tour of the Southwest and at 
yarious other times. (See New York Herald, Sept. 9, 1909, p. 4.) 

Not only verbally did Mr. Peary speak in the highest terms of 
Dr. Cook, but in his book, Northward Over the Great Ice,” he 
makes personal mention of Dr. Cook—who was official surgeon 
and ethnologist of the expedition—eighty-five times. On page 
423, which is especially referred to in the index, he pays Dr. 
Cook the following tribute: 

To Dr. Cook's care may be 1 the almost complete exemption 
of the party from even 2t vem indi tions, and Serre ec 3 
much to his professional M and un 
em cy. In addition ny his work in his D 
in which he bas obtained a large amount of most valuable Peters 
Sonn a practically unstudied tribe, he was always helpful and an 
indefatigable worker. 

Pages 114 to 121, inclusive, of the above-mentioned volume 
are devoted to Dr. Cook's report of special work among the Eski- 
mos, and on page 438, among the recorded * results of the expe- 
dition," Mr. Peary includes the following: 

The first complete and accurate 53 of the peculiar and 
isolated tribe of Arctic Highlanders by Dr. Cook. 

Nor was Mr. Peary alone in his A opinion of Dr. Cook. 
Raoul Oliview, a member of the executive committee of the 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition of 1897, in an interview with a 
representative of the New York Times on September 18, 1909, 
expressed the opinion that Belgian scientists generally had full 
confidence in Dr. Cook, who won the esteem and admiration of 
the Belgian committee ‘and the Belgian Antarctic Expedition, of 
which he was a member, by his quiet and unassuming demeanor, 
his integrity, and his determination. 

Prior to Dr. Cook’s return from the north in 1909 it was uni- 
versally conceded that he was the first man to attain the summit 
of Mount McKinley. When his defeated rival in the race for 
the North Pole made his nefarious attempt to discredit Dr. 
Cook's Mount McKinley ascent, many were convinced that if 
Cook's climb of Mount McKinley could be proven beyond ques- 
tion, no further cause would exist to doubt hls polar attainment. 
The crucial problem of Cook's detractors, therefore, was to 
effectually discredit his Mount McKinley ascent, a problem 
which they proceeded to meet by the most cruel, cowardly, and 
dastardly methods imaginable. The weapons, however, with 
which Dr. Cook’s enemies attacked him have proved boomerangs 
that have only served to demolish their own claims; and since 
none of them, or any other, has produced one iota of proof that 
Dr. Cook did not reach the summit of Mount McKinley, but, on 
the contrary, other explorers have unwittingly and unwillingly 
corroborated his successful ascent, is it not time for the people 
of this country and for the Representatives of the people in the 
Congress of the United States to give due credit and recognition 
to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who was actually the first man to 
conquer Mount McKinley’s formidable height, and who, by 
every logical deduction of practical reasoning and by every 
scientific fact Is proyen to have been the first man to reach 


the North Pole?” 
PHOTO BnoMiDE ENLARGING Co., 
329 PLYMOUTH COURT, 
Chicago, April 11, 1915. 


posite page 
ey, under 


Fake Peak. Tucker standing where 
Barrill stood. * dp author is used for a special 
reason, As short a thon ago as March, bt & geographer accused the 
reel „y hand) the views of this peak with which we 
convic 
and also after a careful examination of the 8 by 10 enlargements made 
from said picture, I am absolutely convinced beyond doubt that the 
picture is a P boudi reproduction, not made from nature. 

Very truly, yours, J. A. BURGESS. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, County of Cook, 88: 

J. A. Burgess, being first m eror deposes and says that he has 
been a commercial photographer xor 8 for 15 years last past 
and can detect a photograp from nature from one not made 
from nature; that the contents of the above letter signed by him 


true. 
J. A. BURGESS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day 2 Ar A. D. 1914. 
[srAr.] FRANK M. 


- ELD, 
P otary Public. 


Mr. E. C. Rost, Chicago, IU. 
Drar Ste: After a careful examination of = — o 
122 of Belmore Browne's book, Conquest of Mount 
which appears the erte e the 
“The author hotograp 


To whomsoever this may concern: 


Refer to Belmore Browne's book, “ The z Conguest of of Mount McKin- 
ley, " published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, n 1918. 
In Chapter X, headed “The End of the Polar Controv cing 

^ 122, are "two pictures, the upper one of which has the. following 


E ^T he Author pede nod the Fake Peak. Tucker standing where 
Barrill stood. This view, including the 1818 2 is used for a special rea- 
son. As short a time ago as March, 191 geographer accused the 
author of — (oy han hand) the views of ray e th which he con- 
victed Dr. C. Parker.” 

I will stake my 3 reputation as an artist and a pho- 
tographer on the statement that the picture referred to above, facing 


page 122 of as Browne's book, is faked. It is a drawing male 


over a 
H. oe aia Adjutant General of the United 


Ina rim written b 
iste Anil, P. I. to AME qm Otis, commanding Department Pacific, 
“May 8, 1899. 


2 * © The bearer comes to the Philippines for the purpo 
D hotographic TE t all objects of 5 — and am Turai 
with es of all ‘pictures made. We have already a very 
eten in Caba and Porto igo" Woe dde bye Host eite toe 
s, 0 
8 other A ose made by Mr. Rost excel those 
Very truly, yours, 


pone 


“ (Signed) „ CORBIN. 
adjutant General.” 


Another from the office of the Chief of Staff, Washington, D. C.. 


Says: 
“Mr. E. C. Rost: 


^T 1 sent to the Isthmian Canal Commission a commend 
22.0 HUN 
[o e Interior, 1 
S 8 ar, dated Octo £, United Btatos 


oe At » rg consider that you have been very successful in — 
coming the enormous aimeution inn i M ed in 
ero br = nvoly making photographs in 

“ GEORGE 


“Yours, PERI BECKER, 
— in Charge.” 


A fourth from the National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. D: C 

“Mr. E. c. Rost: 
* * You should be une to obtain results of much scientific 


value. Of “thie I feel ce: 
— 5 1 PSs gee, ertain from the many pictures of your making 


“Very — tals. soi 2x F 
‘RICHARD RATHBUN, 
“Assistant Secretary in Charge, National Museum.” 


I also quote from the Annual Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction, State of New York, cha er on American Museum of Natural 
History, pod York City, for 1901 id 

“The rg d way to secure the illustrations which our teachers re- 
quired for tures was for me to send one of our photographers, 
Mr. Ernest C. Rost, entirely around and across that continent (South 


America) * 
“ALBERT S. BICKMORE, A. M., Ph. D., 
Department o Public Instruction, 
“American Museum of Natural History, New York City." 


Leslie’s Weekly for March 31, 1900, contains an article signed 
“Ernest C. Rost,” profusely illustrated with photographs of my gm 


sonal making, and headed: 
“An artist's strange experiences. The first visit that Guam had ever 
t Leslie’s Weekly's 


received from a eee ae The difficulties tha’ 

photographer had to meet and overcome in getting photographs.” 

On the foregoing recommendations, and many others which I can 

furnish, I —— make the statement that the picture referred to above 

is a drawing made over a photograph. 

above statement is not made merely for effect or bluff. I 

am willing to go into any court of proper jurisdiction and stand cross- 
5 d uid 9 t * 

s is a voluntary statement, made by me in the interests of truth 

and Fugo e without consultation with or the knowledge of Dr. Frederick 


S SEAL.] E. C. Rosr. 

By the most comprehensive method of examination the geo- 
graphie historians have rendered a verdict for future gen- 
erations. 

So far as I can ascertain there does not exist a scientfic paper, 
authoritative book, or official report in the English or any 
other language which denies Dr. Cook’s success in attaining the 
pole on scientific grounds. From a historic standpoint all that 
he claims for his polar attainment is thoroughly vindicated by 
many publications. Among these I refer to “The North Pole 
and Bradley Land,” by Edwin Swift Balch. 

In this connection it should be recalled that the work of our 
American Admiral Wilkes in the Antarctic came under the un- 
fair criticism of rival interests, as has Dr. Cook's journey to 
the North Pole. For more than 50 years the name of Wilkes 
was taken from the map. Balch analyzed this injustice, fought 
the battle for Admiral Wilkes during 15 years against critics, 
including the Encyclopedia Britannica, and at last the Aus- 
tralian expedition rediscovered Wilkes Land, and Balch won 
against Sir Clements Markham and others in his vindication of 
Wilkes’s discovery. He has worked out the study of the polar 
controversy in a similar manner. 

If the data and description of the physical conditions at the 
North Pole furnished by Mr. Peary establish the fact that he 
reached the North Pole—and Congress decided that they do— 
then I insist that every fair-minded person must admit that 
since Dr. Cook gave those same data and those same descrip- 
tions to the world before Mr. Peary returned from the north— 
this well-known historical record establishes beyond question 
the fact that Dr. Cook also reached the North Pole, and there- 
fore was the first man to “ discover” the North Pole. 

If Admiral Peary attained the pole, then it can not be denied 
but that he is the great discoverer of that point of the surface 
of the earth which has been unattainable since the creation of 
Father Adam unless some other man preceded him. Millions of 
American citizens believe and always will believe that Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook was the first man who ever stood at the 
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apex of the world and there unfurled the American flag. It 
therefore seems inconceivable to all fair-minded men and women 
that the admiral and his frantic supporters should not be in- 
tensely zealous in their efforts to procure an official investiga- 
tion of Dr. Cook’s remarkable exploration. If Dr. Cook is un- 
able to prove to the American Congress that he attained the 
pole, then Peary would stand supreme as the most courageous 
and successful explorer since the landing of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and the cloud upon the title to his achievement would 
be forever removed. 

. If Dr. Cook did attain the pole, then I say that a generous 
and chivalrous nature would congratulate him and glory in the 
priority of his achievement. 

The foundation rock and the fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can greatness rests upon our adherence to and our belief in fair 
play and a square deal. Nothing else will reach the marrow of 
real men. 

All of the power, prestige, cunning, slander, and technical 
devices of any man or set of men can not prevent this investi- 
gation. Until the claims of Dr. Cook are determined Peary 
will be called a hypocrite and Cook a fraud. These men are 
both great Americans, and they are great explorers. In the 
name of decency, in the name of honor, in the name of all that 
is glorious, let us settle this question with the light that is 
before us. Let us be worthy of the proud heritage of our 
fathers and an honor to posterity. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915, 


On the dove resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
COD of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, under the leave of the House 

granted to extend his remarks, submits the following: 

Mr. Speaker, I must oppose this resolution. I am a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New Jersey. 

I was elected to support the Constitution of the United States 
and the reserved rights of the States which were guaranteed by 
that Constitution. 

I was not elected to offer to other States the power to alter 
the very foundations of the government of my State nor to 
claim for any State any such power over other Stntes, 

It is not my duty to try to amend the Constitution except 
where amendment is necessary, and no such amendment is neces- 
sary when the States have full power over the subject. 

It will not tend to good politics to inject such a question as 
this into our elections for years to come. 

Nor do I think it fair to women who love and bless their 
homes and are fully occupied with home duties to put new 
politieal duties upon them and to force them into politics, 

It is the foundation of the United States Constitution that 
every State reserves supreme control over its own affairs and 
over its own government. The electorate lies at the very 
foundation of that government, and to interfere with suffrage 
is to interfere with the State's fundamental management of its 
own affairs, which the Constitution solemnly agreed to guard. 

The question of suffrage was wholly controlled by the State. 
Electors are chosen as the States shall please. Senators were 
formerly chosen by the legislature, and are now chosen, like 
Members of Congress, not by such voters as the United States 
shall ordain but by the voters that are by State law qualified 
to vote for the most numerous branch of the legislature, 

It may fairly be said that it was not intended that this 
fundamental right of the States should ever be interfered with 
by any amendment of the Constitution. 'The State's control over 
suffrage is much more fundamental and essential to the inde- 
pendence of the State than the right of each State to equal 
representation in the Senate, which is guarded by a provision 
that it shall not be changed without the consent of every State. 

As n matter of mere law, we can not, of course, deny that 
amendment may be made even in such a fundamental matter. 
Just after emancipation it seemed necessary to pass the fif- 
teenth amendment. This was in a special situation existing at 
the close of the Civil War. But it is not necessary to make 


this amendment, because every, State can adopt woman suffrage 
if it pleases, and by the United States Constitution amend- 
ments are to be proposed only when it appears necessary to 
ued the Constitution and not merely when it appears advis- 
able. 

As a believer in local self-government by the various States, 
I do not think that I was sent here as a Representative from 
New Jersey in order to give up any of her fundamental State 
rights or to take away any of the fundamental rights of an- 
other State. This Congress was elected on no such issue, and 
we have no moral right to surrender the rights of our respec- 
tive States by submitting them to the votes of other States, 
except in a ease of supreme necessity. 


It is perhaps not advisable to argue the merits of woman 
suffrage. The question belongs to the legislature of my State 
rather than to Congress, It can be said, however, that woman 
suffrage involves tremendous changes. Are we to force women 
to go into matters outside of the home? Is there not enough to 
be done there and enough subjects to be discussed and settled 
in the family circle without introducing politics? Does home 
mean peace even with divergent views or must all such views 
be put into action? Will this be peace or a sword? Are hus- 
band and wife to be ordered to act separately in what con- 
cerns them both? If one or the other rules, is it for the good 
of the community that the ruler should control two votes instead 
of one? Will the unreasoning vote be sometimes doubled in 
this way and will the debate of a reasoning family often end 
in canceling its vote? Shall the voter be eligible to office? 
Shall the mother be asked to leave her home to fulfill public 
duties? Shall women fill executive positions and control great 
affairs of peace and war, in which they have had no experience? 
Shall the fascinations of sex introduce new influences into 
legislatures and interfere with the hard sense, practical consid- 
eration, and the give and take of hard knocks that seem es- 
sential to good law making? Do we wish our women to sub- 
mit to these amenities of debate; do we wish to hear from them 
what chivalry forbids us to call in question? 

These are questions which we need not answer here. 

Why should we wish woman to be like man? It is her unlike- 
ness to man that is her charm. 

Let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood, 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man 

Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this: 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 
* * * * * t 


Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities. 


* * * E ^ * LJ 
May these things be! 


It is no answer to say that the influence of woman on 
politics will be beneficial. Her influence is now felt through all 
the Nation. Good women supervise schools, churches, libraries, 
hospitals, Red Cross, and everything that is good. Their in- 
fluence is felt in politics, and is strong there. But they are 
not forced to be there. 

This proposition forces all women to be in politics, including 
the large number—perhaps the majority—who do not wish to 
be in politics or in business or anywhere but in the home, where 
the good woman rules with absolute sway and where the cares 
of business and public life and bitterness and conflicts can never 
enter. It is there that man is hers and she is all her own, and 
reigns the queen of her own realm. 

To quote some of the closing lines of the poet laureate's poem 
on this whole subject : r 

I loved the woman; he that doth not lives 

A drowning life besotted in sweet self, 

Or pn in sad experience worse than death, 
Or keeps his winged affections clipt with crime; 
Yet was there one thro' whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, ail dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seem'd to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway'd to her from their orbits, as they moved, 
And girdled her with music. 


If this question were proper for us to handle, I would 
express my views fully. But it belongs properly to each State, 
and we are not called on to answer whether any benefits that 
might come by woman suffrage would be sufficient to make us 
favor such a change. We should certainly not attempt to in- 
terfere with the independence of our States by the passage of 
this resolution. 
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Safety First. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 15, 1915. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the permis- 
sion granted me by the House on January 15, I print the fol- 
lowing two articles which I have recently published in the 
newspapers : 

Chnpter I. What is the matter with the Navy? 

Chapter II. What ails the Army? 

I. WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE Navy? 
ALWAYS SOME OTHER DAY. 


*'The rule is jam to-morrow and jam yesterday, but never 
a to-day,” said the white queen in Through the Looking 

ass.” 

The white queen did not happen to be talking of the American 
Navy, but she might just as well have been doing so. 

Listen to the debates in Congress and you will be convinced 
that the pages of history furnish an impregnable defense for 
this country. If John Paul Jones could change a peaceful mer- 
chantman into the Bonhomme Richard and defeat the British 
man-of-war Serapis, why can not the like be done again? What 
man has done, man can do—such is the burden of the song of 
the gentlemen who believe that American genius and American 
freemen need no preparation for war. Is anyone such a dastard 
as to deny that our gallant Naval Militia admirals can on any 
pleasant afternoon forsake their counting houses for the quar- 
terdeck and smash the British superdreadnaughts to smither- 
eens with a fleet of converted Long Island Sound steamers? 
Perish the thought. 

But if you are so skeptical as to be dubious lest the school 
history book and the Chautauqua lecture may not be adequate 
to repel the attacks of the effete monarchies of Europe and 
Asia, then peruse the hearings for the last 10 years before the 
congressional Committee on Naval Affairs and you may be com- 
forted. A more complete docket of experiments about to be 
made and contracts shortly to be entered into and reports to 
be ordered in the near future and boards soon to be appointed 
can not be found outside the records of the circumlocution office 
about which Dickens wrote. 

The American air man, Wright, was the first in the wide 
world to build an aeroplane which would actually fly, and ever 
since that time we have been experimenting and inspecting and 
reporting and contracting and considering—in fact, we have 
been doing everything except building aeroplanes, On July 1, 
1914, France owned 1,400 aeroplanes, while Uncle Sam owned 
23, most of them out of date. However, we recently ordered 
from abroad an up-to-date French aeroplane with two Salmson 
motors and an up-to-date German aeroplane with two Mercedes 
motors. We were in hopes that at last we were in a fair way 
to establish a little brood of air craft; but just then the 
European war broke out. Wicked foreigners commandeered 
our purchases; so here we are again just where we started. 

We have as many as 12 submarines on the whole Atlantic 
coast, not counting those at Colon in the Canal Zone. To be 
sure, no one has accused the outfit of being any too new fangled; 
but, then, pray remember that we are still arguing about the 
best type with which to experiment. Meanwhile the modest 
proportion of 11 out of those aforementioned 12 divers were 
not in diving trim when Commander Stirling reported his 
fieet last November in obedience to the mobilization order. 

Instead of the fleet of fast scout cruisers which the General 
Roard of the Navy has told us that we need for our safety we 
have built just three, and they never were of much account, 
even when they were new. For about 10 years we have been 
considering and contemplating types for scouts; but before 
long it is confidently expected that a satisfactory conclusion will 
be reached. 

Admiral Strauss in his annual report tells us that every 
American battleship in commission to-day is equipped with 
obsolete torpedoes, but that orders have been given and plants 
are being enlarged, and that in two years relief will be in sight. 

DAWDLE, DAWDLE, DAWDLE. 

So it goes dawdle, dawdle, dawdle all along the line from 
voter to President. The fact is that the whole Navy has got 
into a rut. It needs a good hard jolt to get it out of the rut, 
and then it needs to be trimmed up and enlarged until it is a 
strong weapon fit for the defense of a strong nation. 
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Now, do not blame it all on poor old Secretary Daniels. It is 
only partly his fault, even if he did deprive the seadogs of their 
sog and enter the sailormen in the lowest građe of the kinder- 

Of course, Daniels with his super-peace ideas ought not to be 
Secretary of the Navy any more than a liquor dealer ought to be 
chairman of a temperance rally, but that is a small matter. 

Neither is the blame to be imputed to the Navy bureau chiefs. 
There has not been one of them for years who at heart would 
not have been glad to speak right out in meeting and tell the 
country the whole truth as to our needs. But the country has 
hitherto been in no listening mood, and it would have been a 
bold bureau chief, indeed, who cared to face the molten lava 
from the tongues of the “little Navy” men. Let an officer speak 
up and he was damned up and down as a seeker for increased 
rank and power. Let a civilian speak up and he was muckraked 
from stem to stern as a minion of some armor-plate concern. Let 
an association or a league speak up and its membership was 
grilled to find out whether any one of them had a share of steel 
stock or copper stock or any other kind of stock in the family 
unto the third or fourth generation. Neither is the blame to be 
visited on Congress. If any one of us talked about national 
EE some one else talked about jackasses in solon’s 
gari 

There is just one party who ought to bear the blame, and 
that is the great American Republic, whose exact mirror we 
Congressmen are. Six months ago, if I cared to empty a room, 
all I need do was to discuss our national defenselessness. To- 
day, if I am anxious to fill a hall, I have but to say that our 
Army and Navy will be my topic. Six months ago I should have 
been a mighty poor politician if I had preached about our lack 
of national defense. To-day I should be a mighty poor politician 
if I were to drop the subject. 

If I were a real hero, I should promise to keep up this crusade 
as long as the Lord might grant me grace. Not being a real 
hero, I content myself with a promise to keep on shouting so 
long as the press will grant me space. 

A COMMISSION TO INQUIRE AND RECOMMEND. 


One disease from which both our Army and Navy are suffer- 
ing is mortmain, especially mortmain of ideas. Mortmain is 
an old English law term, which signified the ** rule of a dead and 
gone hand.” We ought to have this case of mortmain treated 
by an impartial commission of inquiry with some new blood and 
no arteriosclerosis of the intellect among the commissioners. 
What we need is a definite plan for the future. What sort of a 
plan for the national defense can we get out of four different 
full committees and four different subcommittees of the House 
and Senate? Yet it was those committees to which we were 
referred when a commission of inquiry into our defenselessness 
was refused us by the administration. Moreover, it does not 
do to forget that those committees, so far as the experienced 
members are concerned, are practically invited to inspect the 
results of their own handiwork. 

Let us see how the inspection is faring. Just how far have 
they gone with this investigation? Both the House Committee 
on Military Affairs and the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
have now closed their hearings. Both committees confined them- 
selyes almost entirely to the examination of the graybeards of 
the service and to the particular graybeards whom the com- 
mittees selected, at that. My requests for the summons of 
Admiral Wainwright, Admiral Winslow, Admiral Brownson, 
Gen. Wood, and Gen. Wotherspoon were absolutely nnd pre- 
emptorily refused. 

A commission of inquiry, such as I advocated, would summon 
not only bureau chiefs in all their panoply but the hard-worked 
juniors and the experienced enlisted men as well. A commission 
of inquiry would allow the complainant to produce witnesses, 
a privilege which has been denied me by the committees to 
which I have referred. 

SHORTAGE OF MEN PUT SHIPS OUT OF COMMISSION, 


Assistant Secretary Roosevelt and Admiral Badger have testi- 
fled that we are now 18,000 men short of the number required to 
man the serviceable part of our present fleet. This estimate 
takes no account of the crews requisite for vessels now building. 
The General Board of the Navy maintains that in case of war 
we should need from 30,000 to 50,000 additional trained men-of- 
warsmen, and there is no source of supply except about 8,000 
naval militiamen. 

On the other hand, Admiral Blue has testified that we are only 
4,565 men short in case of war and that there is little doubt 
that this demand would be met by ex-service men now in civil 


life. 

To this Admiral Fiske replies that it would take five years to 
get our Navy up to a state of efficiency necessary to fight a 
first-class enemy. 
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Let us see what all this juggling and eounterjuggling of fig- 
ures means. Does it mean that these admirals differ as to the 
number of men needed to man any particular vessel? Not & 
bit of it. It means that they differ as to how many vessels we 
need and how many vessels we have which are worth 
The next time, gentle reader, that you hear about our fleet of 
33 battleships ask how many of those battleships are in “ cold 
storage” to-day with fragmentary crews or no crews at all. 
You will find that no less than 12 of them are launched on their 
way to that bourne whence no traveler returns. Naval authorl- 
ties euphonionsly term the three stages of a warship's road to 
oblivion as “in reserve,” “in ordinary,” and “out of commis- 
sion.” To be sure, those same naval authorities gravely inform 
us that our “cold-storage” fleet can be got ready for battle in 
from 3 to 12 months, but they are put to it to explain exactly 
what the resuscitated. veterans would be good for when ready 
for battle. By the way, for fear that these 12 battleships should 
feel lonely, there are nearly 80 more of our fighting craft “ out 
of commission” or “in ordinary” or “in reserve” to keep 
them company. 

ONLY EIGHT FIGHTING FIRST-CLASS BATTLESHIPS COME NEXT MARCH. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourselves, “ Even if 12 battleships 
out of 33 are out of the game, that still leaves a mighty ti 
fleet.” But how about the other 21 battleships, which - 
tute our fighting force? Are they 100 percenters? Not by a 
long shot. Ten of them belong to the so-called first line and 
11 of them belong to the so-called second line. Of the first 
liners, 2 ships, to wit, the Michigan and the South Carolina, 
are to be relegated to the second line on March 3, 1915. The 
honest fact is that on March 4, 1915, we shall have just 8 first- 


class battleships in full commission. Now, where is the com- | 


mon sense in prating about our 33 battleships? 

If anyone tells you that our second line of battleships is a 
formidable part of our defense, just pin him down and find out 
how he makes that fact out. I have heard a Navy official 
testify that the second line would be of service if our first line 
was destroyed and the other fellow's first line was destroyed 
as well. So would a police force of octogenarians be of service 
if policemen were not called upon to handle any criminals under 
80 years old. In private most naval officers regard our second 
liners as an admirable force wherewith to soothe the nerves of 
the timid in case of war. Perchance for that purpose they might 
be as useful as the venerable culverins bastily installed at sun- 
dry places on the Atlantic Coast at the outbreak of the Spanish 
War. It would be cheaper, however, for Uncle Sam, when he 
puts his war paint on, to conduct a daily clinic for the free 
administration of anesthetics. 

Yet the General Board of the Navy says that we need 48 
battleships under 20 years old for our defense. For our de- 
fense against what nation? For our defense against any na- 
tion except England, so we are told. 

Ask any member of that General Board which he would 
rather have: 

1. A fleet of 48 battleships ranging in age uniformly from 20 
years old down to brand new; or 

2. A fleet of 24 battleships, all of them less than 6 years old. 

What the American people want, in my opinion, is a Navy 
up to date, even if it is necessary to enlarge the scrap heap to 
an extent which would make the bureau chiefs’ hair curl if 
you could find any bureau chiefs with the requisite quantity of 
thatch for curling purposes. 

THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM, 


Permit this ignoramus to make a on: 

First. Appoint an independent commission of level-headed 
men, and see to it that not too many of them are imbued with 
the idea that they know it all about the national defense. 

Next, require that commission to summon the best naval ex- 
perts we have and find out— 

First. What war vessels do we need to make us safe against 
any nation on earth? 

Second. How many of those vessels is it safe to put in 
“reserve”; that is to say, with skeleton crews? 

Now, if it is decided that we are aiming too high in taking 
leave to ask for a Navy capable of swapping shots with John 
Bull, why then we can cut down the estimates accordingly; but, 
for heaven's sake, let us know the truth, 

The problem as to the number of ships which we can safely 
keep in reserve“ depends very largely on two factors: 

First. How long does it take to make a landlubber into a 
man-of-war's man? 

Second. How many former men-of-wars men, adequately 
iac ye can be depended on to return to the Navy in time of 
war 

On those two questions I should as lief have the opinion of 
a few intelligent junior officers and enlisted men as the opinion 
of all the naval experts who ever poured over an encyclopedia, 
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On the answers to the question ns to the number and types 
of war vessels needed and on the answer to the question as to 
the proportion which can safely be kept in reserve“ with 
fragmentary crews, depends the preparation of any intelligent 
plan for the future. On the answers to those questions depends 
the number of officers and enlisted men which we ought to 


authorize. Do not forget that our Naval Academy can not be 


enlarged in a day without serious deterioration, and that the 
standard of the American man-of-war's man ought not to be 
lowered by the incorporation in our Naval Establishment of 
vast drafts of hastily trained recruits. On the answers to those 
questions depends our building program, and I hope that no one 
is so ignorant as to fall to realize that a very long time is 
required for warship construction. So the inquiry can not 
begin too soon. 
MINOR DEFICIENCIES. 

The shortage of ammunition to which Secretary Daniels testi- 
fied before the Committee on Naval Affairs, the shortage of 
mines which was admitted by Admiral Fiske, the antiquity of 
the battleship torpedoes which Admiral Strauss pointed out, 
even the pitiable aircraft situation which Capt. Bristol re- 
vealed; all these facts are startling enough, but a determined 
General Staff of the Navy with plenty of funds could remedy 
them in a year or two. Not so the deficiencies in the ranks of 
our fighting vessels nor the deficiencies in the personnel which 
is to man them. 

Dreadnaughts and crews can not be improvised when the 
war cloud appears above the horizon. Admiral Fiske states 
that it would take five years to get our Navy in a condition to 
fight an efficient foreign enemy. This opinion is not indorsed, 
perhaps, by the Secretary of the Navy, but it is most distinctly 
in line with what Navy men say when they express their private 
opinions of the privatest kind. 

II. WHAT Aus THE ARMY? 


There is still truth in the old, old story that it is the man be- 
hind the gun who counts. But for heaven's sake, how far be- 
hind the gun do you want the man to be? Must he be so far 
behind the gun that he has not even a bowing acquaintance with 
it until war breaks out? Yet that is where we stand to-day. 
Our Regular Army is an admirable handful. Our reserve army 
isa farce. A good deal over one-third of our militia absolutely 
Struck their guns off their visiting lists during the whole of last 
year. 

THE MEN. 

We have only 30,000 Regulars available for a field army and 
120,000 militiamen besides, so says the report of the Secretary 
of War. In other words, if every mother's son of them answers 
the call, we shall have 150,000 men to defend us while a new 
army is being made, That means that we could cover a battle 
front of 30 miles on the old Civil War reckoning of 5,000 men 
to a mile. Thirty miles is a long, long way from the distances 
which modern battle fronts cover. 

How about it? Will all our militiamen turn up if they are 
summoned, and what will they do when the howitzer begins to 
howl? It is the correct thing for really patriotic orators to say 
2 Ss nightfall every militiaman will be on hand, bubbling with 

eroism. 

The fact is that this fiction of a trained citizenry rushing head 
over heels to arms in time of war is purely the creature of a 
deft imagination adroitly interpreted by a clever tongue. The 
strength of the trained-citizenry argument does not lie in its 
own soundness, but in the-fact that most of us are politically 
estopped from saying what we really think about the militia, 
or National Guard, as it is called. Owing to the blessed cir- 
cumstance that my congressional district is amazingly one- 
sided, I shall make bold to say what I really think. I believe 
that most men are actuated by the very best and most unselfish 
motives when they undertake the thankless duties of militia 
Service. I believe that militiamen are keenly conscious of the 
fact that many persons scoff at them as “tin soldiers.” At all 
events, I know that when I was a militiaman I was sensitively 
alive to the good-natured superciliousness with which my friends 
regarded what to them appeared to be my harmless vanity. I 
believe, moreover, that as the duties are made more arduous 
and more serious the militia steadily improves, although it be- 
comes harder and harder to fill its ranks. On the other hand, 
I do not believe that over two-thirds of our militia would 
materialize in war time, and I do not think that dependence 
could be placed upon them until months of severe training 
and a weeding-out process had hardened them into military 
shape. 

I can not forget that no less than 16 States of the Union fell 
short by greater or less amounts of furnishing their quotas of 
troops during the Spanish War. I can not forget that after 
the first burst of enthusiasm was over cities and towns offered 
bounties in order to fill their quotas of troops in the Civil War. 
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I can not forget that the National Government later on gave a 
large sum of money to each veteran who would reenlist, nor 
that both the North and the South were eventually obliged to 
resort to the hateful necessity of compelling men to join the 
army against their wills. All those things are none the less 
facts because they are unpopular facts and because it is the 
fashion to blink at them. 

Neither can I shut my eyes to the report of the Chief of Staff 
on the record of the militia for the year ending June 30, 1914. 
Out of 120,000 militiamen, all told, 23,000 failed to present 
themselves for the annual inspection, 31,000 absented themselves 
from the annual encampment, and 44,000 never appeared on the 
rifle range from one year's end to the other. 

WHEN THE CAPITOL WAS BURNED. 

The President says that we have always found means to de- 
fend ourselves against attack, but the President is quite mis- 
taken. We shall take leave to be strong upon the seas in 
the future as in the past,” says he in his annual message to 
Congress. That was the very same position which President 
Madison took at the time of the War of 1812. We shall take 
leave," quoth Madison, and take leave he certainly did, bag and 
baggage, militia, statesmen, clerks, lobbyists, julep mixers, and 
ail. Down into Virginia he went, leaving the Capitol and 
the White House to be burned by the victorious British. 

Poor Dolly Madison! She saw it all, and she wrote her sister 
Anna these bitter lines: 

Alas, I can descry onl oups of 3 wande in all direc- 
noon, as if there pd a lack of aries or of spirit to ent ton their own 

resides, 

But there was no lack of spirit in those militiamen from 
Maryland and Pennsylvania and Virginia. Far from it. 'They 
had spirit enough and arms enough to defend their own fire- 
sides, but they did not know how to do it, because they had not 
been molded into an army. They were but a mob of citizenry 
under arms. The sad part of it all was that they had had two 
years in which to prepare, for these events did not occur until 
the summer of 1814. But the administration of that day had 
fostered the belief that the country had been misinformed and 
that the Government had not been negligent of the national de- 
fense. Hence it was that these poor militiamen were not ready 
when the day of trial came. A maddened Nation roared for a 
sacrifice and a sacrifice was vouchsafed unto them. Armstrong, 
the Secretary of War, was made the scapegoat, just as Alger 
was made the scapegoat for our unreadiness to fight Spain, and 
just as Garrison would be made the scapegoat to-morrow if we 
were to attempt unsuccessfully to put a large force of men into 
the field. 

But the removal of Armstrong did not erase an exceedingly 
distressing passage from this Nation's history. That disastrous 
story harasses us to-day as it harassed our fathers before us. 
It will fulfill a useful purpose, perhaps, if it serves us as a 
bitte; warning against being unprepared. On the coast of 
beautiful County Down, in Ireland, stands the picturesque 
town of Rosstrevor. For all its picturesqueness, I shall never 
visit that town and I shall never see the granite shaft which 
dominates its market place. That graceful monument was 
erected to the memory of Gen. Robert Ross, who burnt the 
Capitol at Washington, and its cost was defrayed by the officers 
of the Chesapeake force. I do not care to see it. 

So much for our Regulars and our militia. There remains 
to be considered our reserve army of former enlisted men. We 
can dismiss it with a word, for President Wilson says that we 
are not to depend on a large reserve army. Perhaps it is just 
as well not to depend on it entirely, for at present it consists 
of but 16 men. 

THE GUNS. 

Come to think of it, I have got quite a distance away from 
the gun in following the man who ought to be behind it. If 
by the word “gun” a rifle is meant, then we have plenty to 
give to all comers; that is, at the outset of any war. If, how- 
ever, when we say "gun" we mean cannon, then the first 
difficulty facing the man would be to find the gun to get 
behind. 

Nine weeks ago, Maj. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, Chief of 
Staff and virtually head of the United States Army, made his 
annual report to the Secretary of War. If Gen. Wotherspoon 
had never done anything in life except write page 12 of his 
report, he would deserve the thanks of the Nation for that 
superb act of courage alone. I know of nothing of the sort 


which approaches it except the courage of Admiral Fiske when 
last month he testified to the condition of our Navy. Perhaps 
I ought to include in the same category the fearlessness of Capt. 
Hosson, who for years has stood the gibes of his colleagues and 
faced the ridicule of the press while he thundered in the ears 
of an unattentive public the sad story of the dwarfing of our 
Navy's normal growth. : 


But to return to page 12 of Gen. Wotherspoon's report. He 
tells us that before a war breaks out we must accumulate rifles, 
cartridges, field artillery, and field-artillery ammunition. He 


tells us how much we ought to have and how much is actually 
on hand or in sight. Here is the table: 
Chief of Staff’s report, Nov. 15, 1915 (p. 12). 


So you see that we are short 400,000,000 rifle cartridges, 
11,000,000 rounds of artillery ammunition, and 2,000 field guns, 
if Gen. Wotherspoon's judgment 1s sound. 

Of course, I am not an expert in these matters, but 580,000 
rounds of field artillery ammunition seems rather inadequate 
as a reserve in the light of Gen. Wood's testimony that Russia 
shot away 250,000 rounds against the Japanese in the Battle of 
Mukden alone; yet 580,098 rounds is all we have on hand. I 
am told that Lieut. Hunsaker's report, lately sent over from 
France to the War Department, tells of a French cannon firing 
500 shots in a day. Of course, that must be an extreme case. 
But cut the figure in half and you will find that 1,000 such guns 
would shoot away in two days all the artillery ammunition 
which we have now plus all which we shall manufacture up to 
July 1. By the way, Russia had 1,204 guns engaged at Mukden 
and Japan had 922 guns extending over the same front, so 1,000 
guns is not an imaginative figure. I do not know whether Gen. 
Wotherspoon’s estimate of 2,834 field guns is excessive or not. 
The testimony before the fortifications committee in 1913 showed 
that Russia at that time had 6,000 field guns, while Germany 
had 5,000 field guns. 

The horrid significance of the whole business lies in the fact 
that it takes so long to make these munitions of war, even with 
unlimited appropriations. The good Lord knows that we never 
shall have unlimited appropriations for public undertakings in 
defense of our Nation so long as we need unlimited appropria- 
tions for publie buildings in defense of our seats in Congress. 

SLOW WORK MAKING GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 

Last year and this year the Committee on Military Affairs 
took up the question of the length of time required to make 
munitions of war. The following facts stand out impressively: 
Working three shifts night and day, all the factories in this 
country, Government and private as well, can turn out in the 
first six months after war is declared but 400,000 rounds of 
artillery ammunition, or only 150,000 more rounds than Russia 
shot away in a single battle. They can make about 1,600 rounds 
per day, or enough to keep 8 guns going under an ordinary 
battle condition of 200 shots per day. In one year all Govern- 
ment and private factories put together can turn out 500 field 
guns, or one-quarter of our shortage, as Gen. Wotherspoon 
estimates it. 

FRIEND HAY’S TABLES. 

My friend Hay, chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, publishes a table of our requirements in the way of 
munitions of war which differs vastly from Gen. Wotherspoon's 
table. Three times I have publicly asked Chairman Hay to 
summon Gen. Wotherspoon and put him through his paces for 
his temerity in ignorantly setting up his opinions against a 
Congressman’s. The first time, the good chairman pointed out 
that the general had gone on the retired list a few days ago; the 
second time, he invited my attention to the fact that the hear- 
ings before his committee were closed; and the third time, he 
told me that it was no use summoning Gen. Wotherspoon, 
because he knew all about his ideas already. 

Incidentally my efforts to secure the summons of Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood have been equally unsuccessful. Yet, Gen. 
Wood is not on the retired list. He preceded Gen. Wotherspoon 
ex Chief of Staff, and he now commands the Department of the 

ast. 

As to Chairman Hay’s tables, I note, for instance, that he 
estimates 200,000,000 cartridges as a sufficient equipment for a 
field army of 460,000 men. That estimate is just one-third of 
the estimate made by the General Staff of the Army for that 
identical number of men. It is true that 200,000,000 cartridges 
will equip the machine guns and will fill the men's belts and will 
suffice for the combat train and the first ammunition train, but 
400,000,000 additional cartridges are needed for the advance 
basis and the general bases. At least, the General Staff says 
so. However, Gen. Crozier, the star witness for the defense, 
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coincides with Chairman Hay on this point. It is fair to admit 
that the general was frank enough to admit that Army. men 
do not agree with him. 

WHY NOT A FEW TITANIC GUNS FOR US? 

But where are-all the giant guns which we progressive Amer- 
icans ought to have? How are we off for these wonderful 
implements of warfare with which other nations have been 
arming themselves? We still are shaking hands with ourselves 
over our biggest gun, the 6-inch howitzer, and doubting those 
newspaper stories about the big field guns in Europe. 

Tradition hath it that after the Battle of Crecy a board of 
French generals was called together to report on the new- 
fangled weapons called cannon which England had used in the 
fight. After profound cogitation, the generals decided that no de- 
pendence whatever could be placed in gunpowder and that cannon 
could be useful only under exceptional circumstances never likely 
to occur again. By a unanimous vote, so the story runs, they re- 
ported to their ruler that the trusty manganel and the stout cata- 
pult would triumph in the future asinthe past. Ifanyone wishes 
to know the moral of this tale, let him inquire of our ordnance 
experts. It may be thnt we have no need of guns with greater 
diameters than 6 inches. Still Germany's 16j-inch howitzers 
and Austria's 12}-inch guns seem to be fairly serviceable in 
battering to bits anything from an impregnable fortress or a 
venerable cathedral down to a covered trench. Sir John 
French—foolishly, perhaps—seems to place some reliance in 
his 93-inch thunderers. We smile at their puerile performances 
and continue to estimate and plan and report and consider and 
congratulate ourselves that we have the tidiest little 3-inch field 
guns which can be made, even if we are a little bit slow in rush- 
ing into the making of big ordnance. Let those foreigners waste 
their money on perfecting submarines and -aeroplanes, Zeppe- 
lins and howitzers. We propose to keep our money in our 
pockets. 'That is the way to talk if you want to cateh the 
votes. Let us waitfully watch and then proceed to reap the 
benefits of the foreigner's experiments without costing us a 
cent. All of which is vastly crafty, no doubt, provided no for- 
eigner starts to experiment on us. 

THE DOWNY DOVE. 

Oh, well, what's the odds, since the apostles of pudginess tell 
us that they are going to put an end to wars by the brotherhood 
of man. In the sweet bye and bye, perhaps, when we have 
abandoned the Monroe doctrine and when the Californian in- 
termarries with the Chinaman and the Mississippian intermar- 
ries with the negro. Until that day is at hand, do not forget 
the parable of the foolish virgins, who had no oil in their 
lamps when the fateful moment came. 


Red River Improvement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In rug Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 16, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20189) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. i 
Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I had intended to 

offer an amendment to provide funds for the further improve- 

ment of Red River, Arkansas and Louisiana, had not the present 
amendment been submitted by my colleagues from the State of 

Louisiana, who have considerable more mileage along this 

stream in their districts than I have in mine. I had intended, 

however, to ask this House to make the sum $380,000 instead 
of the sum named in this amendment pending. 

The stream has been included in the provisions for rivers and 
harbors made by Congress since 1828, Red River was orig- 
inally navigable to within the vicinity of Shreveport, La., near 
which place it was filled with what was known as the “ Great 
Raft," completely filling the bed of the river for a distance of 
more than 90 miles. The Government first undertook the re- 
moval of this raft in 1828, and the work was prosecuted inter- 
mittently until the outbreak of the Civil War. At times as 
much as 15 years would elapse between appropriations. Much 
of the raft removed was permitted to reaccumulate, requiring 
anuch extra work and expense, According to the reports of the 
engineers, there has been endless duplication of work on ac- 
count of small amounts that have been available from time to 


time. During the early period of work on this stream it was 
being extensively used by the Federal Government for the trans- 
portation of the Indians from the southeastern States to the 
Indian 'Territory selected for them in the West. 

The Great Raft was finally broken up, removed, or new chan- 
nels made, until the upper and lower stretches were united and 
continuous navigation made possible from the mouth of the 
Wichita River, of Texas, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1891 Capt. Willard, of the Engineer Corps, made a report 
on that part of the stream embraced in this item we have under 
consideration, from Fulton, Ark., to the mouth, and recom- 
mended that the improvement of the stream be undertaken by 
the Government along certain lines. In the rivers and harbors 
nppropriation act of 1892 Congress adopted the plan as out- 
lined in Capt. Willard's reports in the following language: 

Improving Red River, Ark. and La., from Fulton, Ark. to Atcha- 
falaya River: Continuing improvement according to plan of Capt. J. H. 
Willard, Corps of Engineers, United States Army— 

And so forth. 

The next rivers and harbors act, in 1894, contained the iden- 
tical language, and this plan of Capt. Willard is the present 
project under which the Government.is operating—when it 
operates. ` 

In order that we may see just what the difference is between 
the present, or Willard, plan and the proposed, or Bixby, plan, 
I submit herewith the two in parallel columns: 

For THE IMPROVEMENT OF RED RIVER. 

PRESENT, OR WILLARD, PLAN. PROPOSED, OR BIXBY, PLAN, 

1. The systematic clearing of the The continuation of improvement 
banks for some distance back far along the lines of the existing 
beyond the limits of this district. project. 

2. An (See first paragraph.) 


3. Extending the survey to em- 


The protection of the river banks 
brace the whole yalley. 


sọ fast and so far as the landed 
interests shall bulld satisfactory 
levees. 

The completion of the system of 


4. The constrnction of a sys- 


tem of substantial levees to re- levees in cooperation with riparian 
strain the greatest flood, either States and local levee boards. 
alone or in pa p with ripa- 

rian States. 


ñ. Closing gradually every out- (See first paragraph.) 
let . which the main streams 
are depleted at various stages 
above low water. 

6. Fixing caving banks to con- 
fine the main stream to the se- 
lected channel. 

7. To exercise a watchful care 
from first to last to Sog Injury 
to the regimen of the streams by 
cut-offs or outlets and to keep the 
building of bridges within reason- 
able bounds, 


Revetment of banks to prevent 
cut-offs and protect important 
bends. 

(See paragraph above.) 


The bank and bed improvement 
850.8 a total estimated cost of $6,- 
020.000 for first construction work 
and of $165,000 for annual mainte- 
mance, provided local interests 
shali provide for the construction 
and cost of 88 er levees—esti- 
inated at $4,548, acceptable to 
the Engineer Department; the 
work of bank protection to accom- 
pany closely that of the corre- 
sponding levee construction in such 
way as to prevent undermining of 
levees when once properly built; 
these estimates "nm based "pen 
a first pal rue y the Uníted 
States of $270,000 for 740.680 
(Ne estimate of cost for ae aa for the first year’s clearing, - 


tion can be given. See Re of ing. diking, 
Engineers, 1914, vol. 2, p. SAT) within the banks and bed, and 
from $1 to $600,000 yearly 
(Estimated annual cost mainte- the proportion as the 


nan 


expended principally for 
000 g operations in bed, $ 


$100,- progresses, with a view to comple- 
tion in 12 years, 

Thus you will see that under the present project we nre prac- 
tically accomplishing nothing, and it is a well-known fact in our 
seetion that steamboats are and have been tied up on the river 
because the snags and obstructions prevent navigation except at 
great hazards. 'The cost of the present project is indefinite and 
indeterminable and only attempted in part, and in no wise ac- 
comp Mes the object for which the improvement was under- 
taken. 

'The proposed project differs from the present in two essential 
details, namely, first, a definite time and cost limit, and, second, 
the cooperation of the riparian States and levee boards to the 
extent of nbout $4,548,000. 

The development of the system of levees considered of primary 
importance by all authorities for the proper improvement of 
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this stream is taking place at a far more rapid rate than anyone 
has dared even dream was possible, and, as I have said, more 
than $1,175,000 has been expended within my State alone in the 
first construction of levees, to say nothing of what has been ex- 
pended for rebuilding, repairing, and strengthening those al- 
ready constructed, nor of other considerable sums spent in pay- 
ing interest on bond issues and other outstanding obligations for 
the maintenance of these levees. The expenditures of State and 
local levee boards in Louisiana and in my State immediately 
north of the stretch of river under consideration has been enor- 
mous. Doubtless the expenditures within the State of Louisi- 
ana has been several million dollars, and the sum total expended 
by levee boards and districts along the river from Fulton to its 
mouth since the survey upon which Gen. Bixby based his recom- 
mendations will probably exceed already the sum it was esti- 
mated would be required of them. 

The circumstances and difficulties under which the local 
boards and districts are compelled to carry on this work of levee 
building can not be appreciated by those who do not make a 
special study of levee building on streams of this character. 
The people do not wish the Government to construct the levees 
for the protection of their lands. They are willing and anxious 
and are rapidly constructing the levees at their own cost. The 
engineers admit that no permanent improvement of the stream 
for navigation can be accomplished until the system of levees is 
constructed. The riparian States and districts are constructing 
the levees. What they want is that the Government cooperate 
with them in the location of the levees and undertake to keep 
the river from undermining them when they are properly con- 
structed as located. They are willing to abide by the judgment 
and decision of the War Department as to the place, size, and 
character of levees; but when the levees are thus constructed 
at their expense they wish and have a right to expect the Goy- 
ernment to keep the river away from the levees by preventing 
caving banks, cut-offs, and the like, and by taking other proper 
care of the channel and bed of the stream. 

Mr. Speaker, the present project contemplated doing all these 
things, and the recommendations of Gen. Bixby merely makes 
more specific how the most essential details are to be carried 
out, substituting a general, comprehensive, systematic plan for 
cooperating with our people, who are anxious and willing to 
meet the Government more than halfway. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE WHITE, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 19, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20189) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful that we are 
approaching the hour of midnight, after 11 hours’ continuous 
discussion of the pending rivers and harbors bill; and inasmuch 
as a point of order has been reserved on my amendment, I will 
speak briefly with reference to the conditions out of which have 
grown the demand for governmental aid relative to flood control. 

The verbiage of the amendment follows the recommendations 
of the Secretary of War as reported in House Document No. 
914. The recommendations of the Secretary followed the disas- 
trous floods of 1913. I am sure the membership of the House 
recalls the great loss of life and property resulting from those 
floods in the spring of 1913. 

The subject of flood protection and flood prevention is one of 
great national import, and I feel that it is our duty to take 
some step toward ameliorating conditions in the most afflicted 
districts in the various parts of the United States without 
delay. 

Bicikiny to the point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Texas against the amendment, 
I submit that the interests of navigation and the direct con- 
nection of flood with governmental work on the river puts the 
amendment well within the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and therefore, Mr. Speaker, the point of 
order should be overruled. The people of the Ohio Valley and 
its tributaries are asking—yes, demanding—that that most effi- 


cient arm of the Government service, the Army Engineers, give 
their attention to the study of the conditions with a view of 
bringing about economical and efficient cooperation on the part 
of local interests. From Pittsburgh down the Ohio River the 
municipalities and communities have contributed their funds 
and time in an effort to work out some practical plans for relief 
from the almost annual losses by reason of floods. The citizens 
of Pittsburgh have contributed some $80,000 and have employed 
competent engineers to make surveys and recommendations as 
to plans for flood protection. Will Congress refuse to allow an 
authorization for the Federal Government to lend its nid in 
unifying and guiding the different reports that have already 
been made? 

If this amendment be adopted, the Government will do for the 
citizens of my district and the citizens affected by the flood con- 
ditions in the Ohio Valley and its tributaries the same thing 
that the Government has repeatedly done in appropriating 
millions of dollars for flood prevention for citizens who live 
along the lower Mississippi. 'The people of my district are 
asking the question, and I am representing them on the floor 
of this House, as to why it is that the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has jurisdiction over flood prevention and control 
with reference to the banks of the Mississippi River, into which 
the Ohio River flows, and at the same time claims to have no 
jurisdiction over the banks and territory adjacent to the Ohio 
River and its tributaries. Year after year Congress makes 
appropriation for levees on the Mississippi River. It is true 
that the language of the bill does not mention flood control, but 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS], a member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, in his speech with refer- 
ence to the levee appropriation, made practically no mention of 
navigation and dwelt entirely on the protection from flood 
afforded by the levees. In fact, the chart he presented to the 
House showed plainly the vast area so affected. 

I was glad of the opportunity of supporting the appropria- 
tion for the lower Mississippi, but I believe the Members from 
the districts surrounding the Ohio and its tributaries are also 
justified in asking the Members from districts afforded relief by 
the levees to reciprocate by supporting this amendment, carrying, 
as it does, a few thousand dollars for a preliminary survey. 

The gentleman from Mississippi called the attention of the 
House to a significant statement printed in large letters at the 
bottom of a chart in these words: The process in which the 
country above is relieved is the process by which the country 
below is ruined.” I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that the country above, which is the country affected 
by my amendment, is not relieved and is suffering almost an- 
nually from flood conditions. 

It is possible that no practical plans can be worked out by 
the Army engineers, but we feel that Congress should at least 
authorize them to study and collect additional data in the way 
of rainfall statistics, gauging of streams, and special maps of 
drainage areas that must be obtained before specifie plans can 
even be considered. 'The Secretary of War states that some of 
the data can be obtained from the local offices of the United 
States Weather Bureau, the United States Geological Survey, 
and of the citizens, counties, and States, and so forth, in the areas 
involved, under the system which has existed in the past, but that 
a large part of it can best be obtained by field parties organized in 
each of the engineer districts of the area under consideration— 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, first Cincinnati, second Cincinnati, and 
Louisville. The cost involved in collecting these data and pre- 
paring plans will be relatively small in comparison with the 
benefit hoped to be derived, and this same method can readily 
be applied, if necessary, to the drainage area of all rivers 
throughout the country which ere subject to disastrous floods. 
I believe I am warranted in stating that there is no subject 
approaching in importance to the people of the flooded districts 
as this question of flood control, and I appeal to my colleagues 
to-night to approve the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, to sustain the point of order raised against the 
amendment will result in practically demonstrating to our peo- 
ple that Congress is not interested in sólving the problems that 
are involved in the navigable streams mentioned in the amend- 
ment. 

There is a general belief that the fixed type of dam increases 
materially the frequency of floods. I am not advised as to the 
merit of the contention, but is not Congress charged with the 
responsibility of answering the question, and should not the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee have jurisdiction over the au- 
thorization of a survey looking to definite settlement of the 
question? I trust, Mr. Speaker, that you will overrule the point 
of order and give the membership of the House an opportunity 
to express an opinion upon the merits of the question involved 
in my amendment. [Applause.] 
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Speech of David Clark on Child Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 23, 1915. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the RECORD 
the speech of Mr. David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, published at Charlotte, N. C., before the National 
99 Labor Conference, recently held in the city of Wash- 

gton. 

The speech is as follows: 


A DEMAND FOR A SQUARE DEAL, 


I come before you to-day to make a plea for a square deal 
for the cotton manufacturers of the South. 

I do not come at the instance of the cotton manufacturers, 
in fact, up to the time of accepting your invitation no one 
of them knew that I contemplated addressing you, and even 
now only four or five of them are aware I am here. 

I am editor and sole owner of the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
a journal that covers the textile industry of the South, and 
goes not only to the cotton-mill officials but to the superin- 
tendents, overseers, and other practical men in the mills, 

Prior to entering journalism I was for eight years in the 
cotton-manufacturing business, beginning as an operative, and 
at one time or another filled practically every position in the 
cotton mill. For a considerable portion of the time I lived with 
mill people, ate with them, and I therefore know how they work 
and how they live. 

The cotton manufacturers have no financial interest in my 
publication, either directly or indirectly, and I have never hesi- 
tated to take issue with them upon any matter where I consider 
them to be in the wrong. 

I stand very close to the men in the mills, including the oper- 
ntives, and I have my hand on the pulse of the industry. I 
know what they are thinking and what they are saying, and I am 
endeavoring through my journal to nid them not only in their 
practical but in their moral development and to put into their 
minds thoughts and ideas that will do much toward causing 
them to live clean and morallives. Probably my greatest field 
of endeavor has been to promote good feeling and square deal- 
ing between the mill officials and the operatives, and I do not 
believe that any other industry in this country can t0-day boast 
of as much good feeling, confidence, and cooperation between 
these two classes as exists in the textile industry of the South. 

I have explained to you at length the position which I occupy 
and the work in which I am engaged in order that you may 
know that I have more than a theoretical knowledge of my sub- 
Ject, and I now wish to tell you where I stand upon the subject 
of child labor. I wish you to remember that I speak from prac- 
tical knowledge and contact with the subject. 

I have never advocated child labor and I have never believed 
that any child of less than 12 years of age should be allowed to 
work, 

I do not believe that a girl under 14 years of age should be 
allowed to work, but I have never seen any evidence that a boy 
above 12 years of age was injured by cotton-mill work, except 
in so far as it prevented him from attending school, and wher- 
ever and whenever it is possible for a boy under 14 years of age 
to attend school, I believe that it should be illegal to employ 
him in a mill during the school term. 

I do not believe that any woman under 18 years of age should 
be employed on night work, and in taking this position I take 
issue with many of our manufacturers. 

This is, briefly, my position upon the so-called child-labor 
question; but at the same time I wish to say that I can show 
you strong, healthy men, many of them filling high positions in 
the mills, whose appearance will compare favorably with any of 
the gentlemen before me, who began work as cotton-mill doffer 
boys at 8 or 9 years of age, when there were no age restrictions. 

I can show you strong, healthy women in the cotton-mill vil- 
lages, mothers of large, healthy families, who began work as 
spinners at the early age of 8 or 9 years. 

On the other hand, in spite of all the pictures that your or- 
ganization has printed and all the statements that have been 
made, I have failed to note where you have shown one man or 
one woman whose health has been wrecked by early work. 


There is a misunderstanding on the part of the public relative 
to the work that is being performed in the cotton mills by young 
boys and girls. 

I have seen your statements about the “child at the loom,” 
but it is an impossibility for a child to reach from the front of 
the loom to the place where the broken threads must be tied. 
Your representatives have seen small children playing around 
the looms operated by their parents or assisting those parents, 
but it was a misrepresentation to picture those children as run- 
ning looms. 

The young girls in the mills are employed almost exclusively 
at the spinning frames where it is their duty to watch the 
threads that break and piece up" or replace them. When 
there are no broken threads they sit on the boxes at the ends 
of the frames and make occasional trips down the alleys. Their 
work is not continuous, and requires very little physical en- 
ergy. It can not be compared to the endless, unceasinz strain 
upon a girl at a sewing machine in one of your New York sweat 
shops. 

When the bobbins on the spinning frames become full the 
young boys remove them from the spindles and put on empty 
bobbins. This is called doffing, and the boys are called doffers. 
Between doffs—thnt is, while the bobbins are filling up—the 
boys are at leisure and lay usually outside but near the mill 
door so that they can be called when needed. 

Those of us who have had experience with doffer boys, with 
their infinite capacity for using their surplus energy for all 
manner of mischief, can hardly recognize them as the weaklings 
as painted by the members of your organization. If any of you 
have doubts upon this subject and wish to spend a lively and in- 
teresting two weeks, I will secure for you a position in charge 
of the doffer boys in a southern cotton mill, and if you retain 
your mental faculties at the end of that time you will paint a 
different picture of the doffer boy from that you have been ac- 
eustomed to see. They are full-blooded American boys with 
health and energy and an infinite capacity for doing the things 
that they should not do, and, boy for boy, I believe that they can 
lick any other class of boys in this country. 

The trouble with your organization is that your representa- 
tives do not present the true facts. They take exceptional cases 
and give them to the world as average and usual conditions. 
You tell about the millman violating the laws of his State, but 
your organization often violates a higher law than that of man, 
which says, Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” : 

I do not mean to give offense, but I am here to tell facts, 
and I do not believe that the donors and patrons of this organi- 
zation intended that their money should be used to misrepresent 
conditions. 

Speak of child labor in southern mills to the average man or 
woman, and immediately a mental picture arises of a girl of 
4 or 5 years of age, ragged and exhausted with a heavy burden, 
and standing over her a brutal man with a whip. It is the pic- 
ture that has been created in the minds of the publie largely by 
the efforts of the National Child Labor Committee, and in creat- 
ing that impression you have borne false witness against your 
neighbor. 

I hold in my hand the editorial page of the latest number of 
the Good Housekeeping magazine. It contains an editorial in- 
timating that children of 5 and 6 years of age are employed 
in the mills of North Carolina. On this page is a picture of a 
monument on which is written the word “ Profit,” and at the 
base of the monument lies the ragged figure of a child of not 
over 5 years of age. 

Why did they illustrate this picture with a girl of 5? Why 
did they not put there the figure of a girl of 13 or 14 or 15 years? 

I charge that it was done purposely to create in the minds 
of the publie the idea that the North Carolina cotton manufac- 
turers are employing children of that age, whereas the minimum 
age limit is 13 years, and only in rare cases and in violation 
of the law are children of fewer years being employed. 

The picture was a violation of fact, and the man who pro- 
duced it told an untruth as much as if he had used words. 

I could cite many similar cases where a half truth has been 
told and the wrong impression crented, and I can say honestly 
that I have never seen a statement issued by the National Child 
Labor Committee relative to the southern cotton mills that did 
not exaggerate conditions or contain half truths. 

When your investigators come South they seem to be looking 
for the unusual, exceptional cases, and to have no idea of giv- 
ing a square deal to the cotton manufacturers. 

A mother, especially one who is working on the spoolers, 
where there is considerable space, often prefers to take her little 
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child in the mill and let it play nround her rather than leave 
it with neighbors. 

Where a family lives a considerable distance from the mill 
it is the custom to send the dinner pail to the mill by the young 
children and they usually reach the mill before stopping time. 
Such children are seen and, either through ignorance or inten- 
tionally, are represented as being employed. 

There are, I am sorry to say, mills that violate the age-limit 
law, but the Southern States are essentially law abiding, and 
sooner or later every mill will be forced to comply with the 
legal requirements. The changes in such laws have been rapid 
in late years and it naturally requires time for mills, especially 
those that fought against the changes, to adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, but it will be done. 

I do not think your organization has been granted any com- 
mission to enforce the laws of North Carolina, and, coming from 
States whose violations of laws, including those of child labor, 
are far in excess of those of my State, I say that you should 
clean up your own back yards before you attend to ours. 

I do not wish to paint the condition of the southern cotton- 
‘mill operative as ideal. They work and they work hard, and 
their surroundings and lives are not all that could be desired. 

However distasteful the idea of manual labor may be to those 
who live by their wits, we have not yet reached the state where 
most men do not have to earn their living by the sweat of 
their brows. 

Many of you have read Thomas R. Dawley's book, The Child 
that Toiled Not. 'The cotton manufacturers of North Carolina 
purchased a considerable number of those books and distributed 
them, but I condemned them for their action. 

Dawley's book contains a great deal of truth, but he selected 
the exceptional and unusual cases and it is not a true picture 
of the section which it is supposed to cover. Dawley painted 
the picture ns some mill men wanted to see it, just as your 
representatives paint their pictures as they believe you want 
to see them. 

It is a fact, however, that a majority of the people who have 
gone from the mountains or the small farms to the mills have 
immeasurably benefited their conditions, and it is nlso a fact 
that the child on the farm does harder and more injurious work 
and has less opportunity for enjoyment than the children in 
the mill. : 

I have never heard of your organization advocating age re- 
strictions for the child on the farm, and it is openly charged 
that you are afraid of the political influence of the farmer. 

Volume 4 of the 1910 United States census on occupation 
statistics gave the following for North Carolina as regards boys 
between 10 and 13 years of age: 
Total engaged In gainful occupations 


Engaged in reite 
Hired out for farm and dairy work 
In the cotton mills as bobbin boys, doffers, carriers, and spin- 

ners mainly (ä —ͤ—ͤ—ͤĩĩ — a e a — 2,804 


The figures for girls of these ages in North Carolina are even 
more striking: 


Total engaged in gainful oceupation LL LLL LLL cl 30, 822 
gu TT.... —— 26, 196 
H out for farm and dairy-farm work — 3,648 


In the cotton mills as spinners, winders, spoolers, weayers, an 
knitting-mill operatives 2, 319 
These figures show that out of 84,279 children employed in 

gainful occupations only 4,623, or 1 out of 16, were employed in 

cotton mills. 

If it is your Christian duty to strike the shackles from child 
labor, why devote all of your time to 1 and allow the other 15 
to continue their labors? 

Before closing I wish to say a few words relative to your 
proposed national childdabor law. The child-labor question is 
not a national one, and there being different conditions in differ- 
ent States, I believe that it is a question that should be regu- 
lated by the States. 

The whisky question is a national one, because whisky can be 
carried or shipped from one State into another and there be 
used to debauch its citizens. 

The fact that a boy of 18 works in North Carolina can in no 
way injure the citizens of New York or Massachusetts, and, 
plainly speaking, it is none of their business. 

Because the citizens of North Carolina will not do your 
bidding you now seek to force your views upon them through 
the National Congress. North Carolina has always shown a 
regard for the welfare of her citizens, no matter how humble, 
and has been a leader in the enactment of laws for their moral 
uplift. 

We have driven from our State the barroom with its insidious 
influence, the gambling halls and the dens of yice, and the 
observance of the Sabbath is rigidly enforced. 
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Most of you come from cities where the barrooms and the 
gambling dens hold full sway, where the dens of vice are filled 
to overfiowing, and where theaters and places of amusement run 
full blast on Sunday. 

Until you bring the moral stamina of your own States on a 
plane with North Carolina you can hardly claim the right to 
dictate the laws by which we shall be governed. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the cotton manufacturers 
of the South are entitled to a square deal, and I demand that 
your representatives cease misrepresenting conditions. 

If you feel that the enforcement of our laws is your business 
and your duty, I wish to make to you a practical suggestion. 
When you find a case of employment of children under the legal 
age publish the name of the mill and that of the child and its 
parents. Such an act will cause the violation to cease, and is 
far better than telling the world that you know of such a case 
and intimating that it is usual. 

I have not intended that this address should give offense, 
because I believe that most of those who are supporting or con- 
ducting your organization are Christian men and women, ac- 
tuated by an honest desire to help humanity. 

I have stated plainly the facts as I see them, and I thank you 
for your attention. 


Federal Reserve Beard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARTER GLASS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following letter 
which I had occasion to write to Henry B. Joy in connection 
with the same matter referred to by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LrNDBERGH]: 

Hovsan or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, January 12, 1915. 
Mr. Hexry B. Jor, Detroit, Mich. 


Deak Sm: I am to-day in receipt of your letter of January 7 ad- 
dressed to Mr. F. A. Delano, vice vernor of the Federnl Reserve 
Board, nt Washington, D. in which you call nttention to an article 
said to have been printed in the Chicago Tribune, givi an all 
interview with me and with other Congressmen, which all inter- 
view you moderately characterize as "a lot of pure, unadulterated 

up prejudice and trouble," and in connection with which 
= suggest that „politicians of my type indulge in that sort of talk 
* because 


a sweep 
not been 


regional reserve bank are men of I temperament and your disregard 
of the ordinary amenities of public life, the sooner there is an investi- 

tion of the bank and a summary dismissal of its administrators the 
Better it would be for the system. I shall unhesitatingly say to mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board and to the Congress that, in my 


judgment, your letter to Mr. Delano clearly demonstrates your unfitness 

for the tion which you occupy, and that your longer incumbency of 

it would be a distinct reproach and peril to the 5 reserve system ; 
ce 


that is, if you are of clent to impress your views upon 
the other members of the Chicago directorate. 
Yours, very truly, Carter GLASS. 


Mr. Speaker, realizing that some significance might attach 
to anything that the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives would say about 
the official action of the Federal Reserve Board or the opera- 
tions of the Federal reserve banks, I have scrupulously re- 
frained from making any comment upon newspaper reports 
affecting the management of Federal reserve banks or con- 
cerning any of the rulings of the Federal Reserve Board. In 
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my view, any criticism that I might d to make in this 
respect should be made in a dignified way upon the floor of the 
House after a careful ascertainment of facts. far am I from 
thinking that political influences should relate themselves to 
the management of the Federal Reserve System and such an 
utter distaste have I for bothering with patronage, that I have 
consistently declined importunate applications from my own and 
other States for letters of recommendation to the Federal 
Reserve Board and to regional banks. In view of these facts I 
resent the coarse imprecations of this Mr. Joy, who seems to 
have an itch for the very sort of notoriety that he pretends to 
disdain and deplore. The Federal Reserve System should no 
more be made the victim of official snobbery than of political 
demagogy; and while I agree with Mr. Joy that sensational 
newspaper criticism is calculated to harm the new banking sys- 
tem, it likewise is obvious that a sensational bank director can 
do the system infinitely more damage. "Therefore, I venture to 
hope that not many of the regional reserve banks made the 
mistake of selecting men of Mr. Joy's type as their directors. 
I am rather astonished that the Chicago bank should have 
evinced such a lack of discrimination. 


Immigration Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 15, 1915, 
On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire briefly to answer some 
of the erroneous statements made by Congressmen and others in 
regard to the illiteracy test embraced in this bill. 

The Washington papers a few days ago quoted Miss Jane 
Addams as saying in an interview with President Wilson a few 
days ago that the illiteracy test would keep out the aged parents 
of admissible aliens already here. 

Nothing is further from the truth. The bil on this point 
reads as follows: 


Provided, That any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or here- 
after legally admitted, or any citizen of the United States, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather over 55 years of age, his wife, his 
mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if 
otherwise admissible, whether such relative can read or not; and such 
relative shall be permitted to enter. 


A Senator, speaking on this subject a few days ago, quotes 
from.an address of President Wilson, which he says was sent 
out by the Democratic national committee as an assurance that 
this restrictive legislation would not be adopted. If that state- 
ment refers to a circular on the front page of which is President 
Wilson’s picture, and which contains an address of President 
Wilson before a delegation of editors of newspapers published 
in foreign languages before his election, I state that I have seen 
the circular, and it bears no evidence that it was sent out by 
authority of any committee whatever. But the distinguished 
Senator stops short of quoting the entire address of our Presi- 
dent. He must inadvertently have left out the following por- 
tion of the address: 


I am speaking to you as also Americans with myself, and just as 
much American as myself, and if we all take the American point of 
view, namely, that we want American life kept to its standards, and 
that only the standards of American life shall be standards of restric- 
tion, then we are all upon a common ground, not of those who criti- 
cize immigration, but those who declare themselyes Americans. I am 
not saying that i am wise enough out of hand to frame the legislation 
that will meet this idea. I am only saying that it is the ideal, and that 
is what we ought to hold ourselves to. f course, if the 
immigrants are allowed to come in uninstructed hosts and to stop at 
the ports where they enter and there to compete in an oversupplied 
labor market. there is going to be „ there is going 10 be 
be ing that will be detrimental 


deterioration; there is going to 
to the immigrant. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the crux of that address. 

The illiteracy test will exclude the very ones who do not keep 
American life to its standards. 

The assertion has been made recently that President Wilson 
gave preelection promises to veto any illiteracy test bill for re- 
stricting immigration in case of his election. No man who 
knows our President believes that he or any other man big 
enough to be President made any such statement. This was 
no party question, and no man big enough to be President would 
make any such promise or in any way pledge himself until he 
had seen the bill and given it thorough consideration. 


everyt. 


Mr, Tiles, the secretary of the Republican national com- 


mi sent out a statement before the last presidential elec- 
tion that Mr. if reelected, would veto the bill, and no one 
doubts that this statement helped to bring to Mr. Taft the most 


overwhelming defeat ever suffered by any nominee of a great 
pa 


rty. 
President Wilson, in his recent Indianapolis speech, did say: 
ere is not a single t 5 this present great Congress which has 
not been carried out in o ence to the public opinion of Americ 
pa the public opinion of America is not going to permit any body o: 
to go backward with regard to these great matters. 

Applying that test to this bill, I will say that there is not a 
single act that has been passed by the present Congress that 
more fully represents public opinion than this one. * 

It has been agitated éver since 1896, and the great heart of 
the people has as the years have come and gone more and more 
cried out for its passage. 

In 1897 Mr. Cleveland vetoed it, but for the whole of the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1897, the entire immigration to this 
country was only 230,832, which was about 1,000 less than 
those that came from southern Italy alone during the last fiscal 
year. 

'True, Mr. Taft vetoed a similar bill two years ago, but he did 
so, as all believe, because he fell overnight into the hands of 
evil influences. 

A recent issue of the Boston Transcript has the following 
timely editorial on the subject : 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 

Following the precedent set by his predecessor, President Wilson is 
p p a hearing on the immigration bill, which is now in his hands. 

ut, unfortunately, such a DIR. wil not give any real indication 
of the national sentiment on the bill in question, he opposition to 


the measure is naturally admirably organized, well supplied with 
money, and marshaled by able attorneys. ‘Those who favor the bill 


are the great body of the American ple, scattered broadcast over 
the country, unknown and ouerganioed: iuf whose opinions are repre- 
sented in the large votes which both Houses of Congress have repeatedly 


passed in favor of the principles embodied in the 
who doubt 


persistently large majorities which during the past 175 years have been 
es on 


resent bill. Those 
the existence of a widespread demand for some further re- 


constituents. 

We have no doubt that nine-tenths, if not all, of those who will 
appear at the White House on Friday of this week in opposition to the 
immigration bill and who will center their opposition on the reading 
test are in reality opposed to any and all further restriction. The 
issue is clearly drawn between those who believe that our present immi- 
gration laws are inadequate and those who for one reason or another 
wish things to continue as they are, or would even lower the bars still 
further. he opponents of the reading test would be just as violent 
opponents of a numerical limitation of immigrants, or of consular 
certificates, or of any other plan to reduce, or even to select, our alien 
arrivals. he sooner this fact is recognized the better for the country. 

It is um E that so many people miss the whole point of this read- 
ing test. he argument most frequently advanced against it is that it 
would not exclude the educated rascal; that it is no test of character, 
No advocate of this test ever claimed that it would exclude all rascals 
and criminals. That is not what it is intended to do. We have already 
done what we can by law to keep out alien criminals. That our law 
is unsatisfactory on that point no argument against the addition 
of a mild reading test, which is to be an addition to, not a substitute 
for, existing provisions. When practically our ay means of detectin 
rascals is by asking them whether they are rascals, it is obvious tha 
we are in a very sorry plight indeed. Yet that is about all that we 
have so far been able to do. If those who spend so much time in at- 
tacking the reading test because it will not exclude educated rascals 
would devise some means for keeping out those same rascals they would 
be doing their omong a reall, ective, constructive service. It is just 
as logical to object to typhoid inoculation on the ground that it will 
not prevent diphtheria as it is to object to the reading test because it 
will not exclude educated criminals. Typhoid inoculation was never 
intended to prevent diphtheria, Neither was the reading test ever 
intended to be used as a test of character. Supporters of the reading 
test do not claim that ability to read necessarlly makes a man a de- 
sirable citizen, or that illiteracy necessarily means that he will be a 
bad citizen or an inefficient laborer. Supporters of the reading test do 
not claim that ability to read is n test of character. It is the interests 
which are fighting the immigration bill which persist in bringing for- 
ward that argument, and thereby mislead many of our most intelligent 
citizens. 

No test can be devised which will shut out every undesirable alien 
and admit every desirable one. It is not without significance that all 
the experts who have made a sufficient study of the immigration 1 
lem to write books upon this subject in recent years have, with a single 
exception, become strongly convinced of the necessity of restriction, and 
have favored the reading test, viz, Messrs. Mayo-Smith, Commons, 
Jenks, Hall, Warne, Fairchild, and Ross. The one author who reached 
a different conclusion is Dr. Hourwich, and he has been severely criti- 
cized by other economists as to his figures and his methods of argu- 
ment. Although only two members of the United States Immigration 
Commission were strongly in favor of the reading test at the start of 
their investigation, eight out of nine finally favored the test as the best 
single method of restriction. 

he present immigration bill embodies a number of excellent provi- 
slons which would make the mental and physical examination of. our 
arriving aliens more effective and would exclude a larger number of 
thóse whose coming here will inevitably tend to lower the mental and 
hysical standards of our people. 'These provisions have been indorsed 

medical bodies all over the country, and by our own Massachusetts 
Medical Society at its annual meeting last June. All these most neces- 
sary and most rational amendments to our immigration law will be 


lost if the President vetoes the present bill and Congress falls to pass 
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it over the veto. 
the bill is a mild measure, w 
reduce im 


The increase of inmates of insane and charitable institutions 
in States where the new immigration has been so great has 
become positively alarming. 

So much is this the case that the governor of New York 
recently sent a message to the House Immigration Committee 
urging the Federal Government to take some action looking to 
assuming a part of the burden of expense which that State 
was forced to bear. 

Some have argued that this increase of insane patients was 
due to the older immigrants, but that contention is utterly 
refuted by the New York State Board of Alienists in their 
report for the year ending September 30, 1911. 

0 22 that report : 

" Far the first 5 the commencement of that remarkable 
migration of the races of southern and eastern Europe to this country 
i5 which Austria-Hun „Italy, and Russia have contributed nearly 

IA rem ee ar) it is noted that the increase of pa 
those nationalities in the State hospitals was gradual. By 1905, how- 
ever, it was possible to predict that when the effects of the ‘new immi- 
ation’ commenced to be felt the ‘old immigration’ (of Germans, 
8 oreign er would be outdone in the numbers of 
rn 
filled, 


„ and Scan n insane 
added to the forei, population of our State hospitals. TAAN 
that prediction is and during the year more than 55 per cen 
of the aliens deported by the United States Immigration Service were 
natives of those three countries.” 

The New York Times of March 28, 1912, says: 

INSANE ALIENS. 

“The Times is informed by McGarr, of the State commis- 
sion in lunacy, that of the 31,4 — patients under treatment in 
the 14 State hospitals on February 1 MS 13,163, or 41.9 per cen 
were aliens. Foreign tlents havé increased since the Fede 
census of December 81, 190 by 1,552, or 19.4 per cent. In the 

crimin e 
February 10, of whom nearly 44.4 


State hospitals for the insane there were 1,280 patients on 
per cent were of allen birth; the 
Federal census of 1910 showed a percentage of aliens to total popula- 
tion in this State of 29.9 per cent. 
“The of insanity among immigrants is evidently much 
ater among the native born. Of the 5,700 patients admitted 
P the civil hospitals for the year ending tember 80, 1911, 2,737, 
or 48 per cent, were aliens, and 1,481, or per cent, were of alien 
arentage, while only 1,224, less than 
Bt the whole number, the nativity of b 


cent, were of native stock. 
218, which is 3.8 per cent, 

was not ascertsinable. Insanity g 
occurs in a still 1 percen of cases. 


fore peoples of this city 
hospitals, 2,000 out of 8,221 residents of the 6 
birth P Rat is, 64.1 cent, although the foreign-born population is 
but 40.4 per cent of the whole." 
This report also states that many foreign countries encourage 
the emigration of their insane and diseased people to this coun- 
try, in order to rid themselves of their care and expense. 


The following extracts from the New York State Hospitals Bulletin 
A Apel, 1912, show an appalling condition, On pages 5 and 6 it is 


Bald: 
“In Feb: , 1912, there were 31,432 patients in the 14 State hos- 
y Reign birth. Careful studi 


3 oe of whom 2 of 117 3 t 4 
own tha e uen. insani r foreign population 
219 times ter CE mnl native birth." 29 


ted : 
contribution of Italy to the population of the 
al insane is worthy of comment. Although the 


ending September 30, 1910, shows 
foreign-born prison 

population of the State. 
* Relatively, the Germans and Irish contribute a much smaller per- 
centage of insane with criminal tendencies.” 3 


On Re. 36 it is said: 

a is e larger part of the immigrants who are admitted to a State 
Lr dr CM five years after landing come from Austria-Hungary, 

„and Russia. 

“14. The foreign-born first admissions show a higher rate of illiteracy 
than the native born. 

* 15. The largest percentages of 
among the Austrians, Russians, and 

On page 46 1t is sald : 

“At $262 


8 Uliterates are found 


s annual 
“At the rate of $2,882 per patient the admission of 2,737 new foreign- 
born patients to the State hospitals in 1911 will involve a total se 
to the State before these patients are Soang discharged of $7,888,034.” 
that b Aso EI Herald of April 18, 1912, speaking of conditions in 
nt e, sald: 
* Recently the Herald published statistics showing that more than 60 
per cent of the occu ts of charitable institutions and insane asylums 
n New York were foreign born and likely entered here under the lax 
system of the igration authorities. 
* For the most part the immigrants come from the unhealthy parts of 
southern Europe and carry contagious diseases. 
a condition difficult to detect, especially in 


here by their relatives abroad because they can receive better 2e ta 
Americsn institutions. A majority of the immigrants no 
than this city, and prominent medical authorities here have often de- 


clared that the fore’ 


rs are responsible for much of the disease in 
the tenement quarters.” 


The crime record of the new immigration is also becoming 
appalling. 

A few years ago Police Commissioner Bingham, of New 
York, aroused by the wave of crimes against women and chil- 
dren, said to the Associated Press: 
aout wane to € i^ at mould oe — elhe — 5 

1 y an at wi t esti 
the hordes of are coming — 2 — = good eal 1p do 
with crimes st women and children. 

You will notice that these particular crimes are done by fellows who 


who don't 
on't know our customs, can 
and are in general the scum of Europe. 

From the State of New Jersey comes the following letter of 
Frederick A. Pope, prosecutor of pleas of Somerset County, 
N. J., addressed to President Taft on February 8, 1913: 

My duties as prosecuting attorney of Somerset County, N. J., have 
fain the Investigations ana conciosions ot the ge ebe Comb 
sion with reference to the illiteracy — 1 me abe. 555 
of the last 114 er 


have kept a careful record 
pr ed 


Erne 
Atrocious assault and battery. 
Simple assault and battery 


B were e 

(2) Of 
atrocious assaults (b 
and only 9 were simp. 
alien 3 


maiming and woundi with a deadly weapon 
tpa Shean E that the ierat 


assaults, Rowing con 
out of 46 makes use a deadly weapon in order to 
— his wro. fancied or real. 

(8) Out of 16 cases of larceny (stealing of all kinds), 14 defendants 
were illiterate. 


(4) Out of 8 sexual crimes, 7 were committed by iliiterates, 3 of 
these wi carnal abuse of infants under 10 years of age. 

(5) Out of 8 per ury cases, 2 were against illiterates; that is, of 
tho, brought to justice. 


Out of 16 cases for violation of excise laws, 11 were illiterates, 
gan utter disregard for laws. 
1225 ae the 4 crimes against the institution of marriage, 3 were 


(8) Only in cases of fraud did the literate exceed the illiterate. 
I am, Mr, President, sincerely, yours, 
Prepericx A. Porn, 
Prosecutor of Pleas, Somerset County, N. J. 

I have heard the old worn-out argument of the alien pushing 
the American laborer up. This is fine theory, but is a fallacy 
in practice. Listen to what John Mitchell, ex-president of the 
American Mine Workers, said when asked as to whether the new 
immigrants pushed up those who were here: 

No; not at all. If it was, then I would say that there ought to be 
about 15,000 John Mitchells who were ex-presidents of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and who are now prominently before the people 
of the United States. Probably of the thousands of men who, like 
myself, were pushed up, I was the one who rose where the rest fell. 
+ * * But I do know hundreds of men, Mr. Secretary—I have 
seen them in my life and talked with them, because I have been in- 
terested in these A riens have found hundreds of men who were 
not quite so sensitive as I was, but whose hardships had hardened them 
80 t they forgot their desire to rise in the world, and, as a result 
of unemployment, had got into a state of mind and into a condition 
where they did not want work, 

e A Sometimes like a dream these men look back to the pin- 
nacle on which Der once were, when they were wage earners, but they 

own and have become of the type that has been 
y are tramps, bums, and finally ho men who no 
want work because they have got away from it, just as we 
men in other classes of who go down, down, down, until 
the better part of their manhood is submerged and they can not rise 
a instead of these immigrants pushing men up to better 
p of society, they push them out. f course, I know—I have 
read the books that have been written about one class being supplanted 
by another in whole communities. I suppose you are familiar with 
the Slav invasion of the anthracite coal fields; how the English, Irish, 
and Beoteh employees were there first, and then came along the Slavs, 
and slowly but surely drove them from place to place, and drove them 
D e valley. Mr. Powderly knows more about it than I do—how 
lish-speaking men made their last stand right up at Mr. Pow- 
derly's home, and now they are going from there. True, some of them 
have entered the railway service; we have lots of them who are railroad 
men now, and others have become policemen— strong, big, fine men. 
ig we are hundreds of them, you will find, wandering up and down 
erica, 


This, Mr. Speaker, is from a man who has worked with his 
hands and touches shoulder with the man who toils, and it is a 
sad picture of what is called pushing men up. 
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Mr. Speaker, the most terrific war that ever spread its besom 
of destruction over the world is now raging in Europe. When it 
ends the nations of the Old World will by every means possible 
keep the able-bodied and the literate within their borders to 
rehabilitate their ruined and devastated countries. The weaker 
ones and the illiterate will be urged to seek their homes in the 
Eldorado of the Western Hemisphere. It has been prophesied 
by those who have studied the question that 2,000,000 a year 
of those who are undesirable in their fatherlands will be pushed 
off to our shores. Gentlemen, if you defeat this bill, or the 
President by his veto shall assume the responsibility for its 
defeat, you will before many months have the anathemas of 
those begging for bread heaped upon your heads. Why, even 
before this European war we have the testimony of an official 
of our Government that some of the European nations were de- 
liberately making us the dumping ground for the most unde- 
sirable of their people. 

A few years ago Marcus Braun, of New York, an immigrant 
inspector, was detailed by our Government to make investiga- 
tion of immigrant conditions in Europe. In his report to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor he says: 


third-class (steerage) passengers pe 

for every em nt lacking sald number. 
I could no 

obtain some de 


he was the sponsor of the new Hangarin emi, 
execution. Mr. 
pone of his achievement, and, directing my attention to 


it. E "Doe that front my standpoint, as a United 


I am quo 

guarantee 
I told 27 5 al 

Rgreemen 

the United States. This remark was met by z 

Selley with the intimation that the matter was an entirely Hungarian 

affair, and none of our business. 


The Mr. Selley that he refers to he says in his report was the 
royal Hungarian councilor to the Ministry of the Interior. 
Further on in the report he says: 

To sum up the situation, as illustrated, appertaining to the 
th rer the T set ag ed 7 M jae Bien fox 8 Hungarian 
e fa a ere a roportion o e 
opie. the " who mabe sincere efforts to restrict 
emigration, who, however, are in a very gp eie minority. (The 

emselves in every par- 
ticular and us way and manner possible to rapta induce, and assist 


r 
roposition, and that is the obtaining an of all the money the 
^ Sibly can in the United States, and then 11 

ck to Hungary, buy land therewith, or app 
for the benefit of the country of their nativf 
The trend of the prevailing opinion — — 


hensively Illustrated in a most enthus E 3 

Kornfeld, the director of the Hungarian credit „ which a red 
in the public press recently, and also in es and lectures w he 
made and gave, and in the course of which he proved 1 th 


cal e 
wonderful advantages of cupidi dene aeg to the United on 
uring last 


who can, earn all the 
e American rer, 


In regard to the Italian immigration, Mr. Braun says in his 


report: 

The Italian Government, however, goes even further in dl and 
regulating its emigration in a manner detrimental to the United States 
than does Hungary. Every steamer which leaves an It port for 
the United States has a so-called “ royal commissioner" aboard, who 
instructs and coaches his protégés during all of the two weeks’ trip 
across, devoting an appreciable rtion of that time to warning 
Italian fellow passengers against ming American citizens. 

This LL gemis and fear that the United States might restrict 
immigration is universal all over Italy, it being claimed that such re- 
strictions would cause an inevitable famine, some ng even so far as 
to elaim that a rebellion in their own country might be the natural 
consequence, : 

Italy, being overpopulated, and, what is more, having a large pauper 
e gions considers the United States its best safety valve for Phe 

ischarge of its superfluous ple, and at the same time a convenient 
source of income which the Government derives from such unrestricted 
emigration. The Italian Government is too clever to charge any emi- 
rene tax, as does wore ied „ but it derives its income therefrom just 
he same. It is characteristic that an Italian subject can depart to 


any place on the globe, excepting the United States, without requiring 
n passport; just as soon, however, as an Italian subject is to leave for 


ass 
The more than successful and epe 


from the United Btates avers 

e Un es averages $1 a day f 

t5 thiy edita tee RANA A a day for every Italian who comes 
Ita emigration, too, is continually ins 

tain classes of people residing in the United 

of Italian newspapers, bankers, padrones, etc, 


On page 21 of the report he says: 

Geographically posts the immigrants coming from the north of 
Europe, ln not cted with any disease, are "e best we get; those 
from eastern and southern Europe are very rarely desirable, even thou 
they may not be afflicted with an or moral defect, for, as 
for a temporary stay, procuring dabor at ai pice eaten ta ihe 

: A g labor at an ce, expending in the 
United States only what is absolutely necessary to’ maintain Site and 


ponas the balance to their native country, w ther they return after 


ated and induced ae cer- 
tates, such as publishers 


Asiatic, is nothing short of a menace to this country; from there we 
f people in the world. Ei 


can ci 

try, and involve our Government in constant conflicts with Turkey. He 
uses his American citizenship to surround himself with all its benefits 
and the protection it guarantees and to defy the laws of the country 
where he intends to spend the balance of his oa The same thing can 
be said of a great many Hebrews who, ostensibly for reasons of piety, 
desire to spend the balance of their lives in Jerusalem, but who first 
come to the United States to obtain certificates of citizenship and the 
protection incident thereto. This is likewise true of the Greek who, 
with the American citizenship thus obtain carries on business in the 
Turkish Empire, frequently in violation of the laws of that country. 

If these were but isolated cases, the question of desirable or unde- 
sirable immigration would, to a certain extent, be idle, There are 
ple of all lands, and even citizens of the United States, who go to other 
countries tem ropa for purposes of bi and to earn money in 
various capacities. is legitimate, and no one can take exception 
thereto; but it is an entirely erent matter with the great horde of 
immigrants who have flooded this country during the last decade. They 
come here not because of our free institutions or because they here have 
the opportunity to advance themselves both materially and intellectu- 
ally, but because the American dollar has a much greater purchasin 
value in their native countries, to which they always remain loyal, 
They make no effort to learn our nor our customs and views, 
They do not think of ever becoming citizens or to contribute in the least 
to further the development of this country, and if, perchance, some do 
take the oath of citizenship it is only because it facilitates their pur- 
poses here and protects them abroad in legal or illegal occupations. 

When they think that they have gathered a sufficient amount of dol- 
lars they return to Italy, Hungary, Galicia, southern part of Austria, 
Syria, or Greece, as the case mer be, and those who have procured 
American citizenship forget and regard its obligations the very mo- 
ment they leave our hospitable shores. During their temporary stay in 
this country they live in a manner unbecoming and unworthy of Amer- 
ica. Their whole effo energy, and mind are concentrated upon the 
one thing—to earn all the money they can and return “home.” During 
their stay here they are all instrumental in reducing the price of labor, 
for to them a dollar is a fortune, while to the American rer it fre- 
quently represents an cant amount, : 


On page 34 he says: 


The conditions I have here depicted will, perhaps, be better and more 
earnestly appreciated if I state that, based upon these Toraen efforts, 
it has become a favorite 5 abroad, especially in A a, Hun- 

, and Italy, to speak of Our colonies in America.” 

aving arrived at the above conclusions, it is but just and proper 
that I should diferentiate between good and bad immigration, in so far 
as the countries are concerned whence we get most immigrants, and I 
respectfully submit that the very best material reaching the United 
States comes from Germany, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and Switzerland; in fact, from all western and northern 
countries of Europe. 

It is deplorable that we do not v more of this class of immigration, 
and I found the reason to He in the fact that we are getting too much 
of an inferior immigration, with whom the German, Swede, etc. can 
not very well compete. My contention in this particular was fully 
borne out by an interview which I had with Herr von Pillis, a gentle- 
man semioflicially connected with the German Government, whose busi- 
ness it is to induce the Germans from other countries, such as Russia, 
Hungary, and others, to settle in Germany, pou they have money 
enough to buy land. He remarked to me as follows: 

2 We view with great satisfaction the fact that few Germans emigrate 
to the United States, which is not due so much to the excellent condi- 
tions existing here as to the fact that by Ps present immigration 
labor has been mercilessly cheapened in America." 


In concluding his report he says (p. 49) : 

I believe I have shown conclusively, in my said various reports of 
this year, as well as in my report of August, 1904, that several Euro- 
pean governments, and more particularly the Governments of Italy and 
eatin Hangury. are encouraging the temporary exodus to Achat de 
of those of their people whom they can not support, and t they. 
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employ every possible means to keep these aliens grouped together in 
this country, and under their influen for the purposes of avoiding 
their assimilation with our customs and institutions, and I have like- 
wise shown in these ow that considerable pro nda is carried on 
in the United States to assist these Governments in their attempts. 
There is, in the first place, the foreign priest and the minister, who 
preaches to the foreign-born residents of this country that their greatest 
sin would be to forswear allegiance to the country of their nativity, 
and become American citizens, and therefore I believe it will be rather 
difficult in the future to distribute, to any appreciable extent, immi- 
grants into the rural districts of the South and the West, unless it 
could be done with the cooperation of European governments, 

Seventy-five per cent of the aliens who worked for three or four 
ears in the industrial centers of our Eastern States return to their 
ative land with an average saving of about $1,000, having spent not 
one pr more in this country than was absolutely necessary to keep 
life oper er according to their own frugal customs and habits. Every 
one of such returning aliens is, in a measure, an agent in inducing 
about 10 others to do likewise. I repeat most emphatically that this 
sort of emigration is not only viewed with friendly eyes by some Euro- 
pean Governments, but is positively fostered and hel along. On 
his sort of traffic Governments collect taxes and corrupt officials make 
money. The Chinese exclusion acts were passed for just such reasons, 
and some way should be found to stop this kind of immigration. 


Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that 2,000,000 American work- 
ingmen are crying out to us against such conditions? Is it 
any wonder that 5,000,000 farmers, North and South, are be- 
seeching you to check it? 

Is it any wonder that 500,000 members of patriotic organiza- 
tions, who love our flag and our country, are begging you to 
deliver them and their children from this living death? 

The Immigration Commission, after four years of ceaseless 
toil and study, said the illiteracy test is the most feasible and 
practicable way of saying our country and our institutions. 

Choose ye this day whether you are on the side of the 
Ship Trust, the Steel Trust, the Brewers’ Trust, or on the 
side of your own flesh and blood. 

It is utterly impossible to correct these evils on the other 
side or to prevent the occurrence of such outrages. The 
illiterates are the ones thus played upon, and when we check 
them we check such infamies. 

Will we do it? 

Labor asks us to do it! 
Americans ask us to do it! 

The ghost of a veto is held up before us. Are we truckling 
sycophants or are we men? 

The legislative is as much a department of the Government 
as the executive. Shall we stifle our consciences and betray 
our constituents because we fear an Executive veto? 

Not if we are worthy to represent the brave people whose 
commissions we hold. 


Patriotism asks us to do it! 


Coast Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder how many gentlemen 
on this floor would support the pending measure if the money 
to meet its provisions were coming directly out of the pockets 
of the people instead of indirectly? Proposals of this sort meet 
with little, if any, popular opposition, because few people realize 
the burden they impose. Taxes are collected so stealthily, as a 
rule, through tariffs or through internal levies on whisky and 
tobacco that those who pay them know nothing of it. The 
goose is plucked without causing it to utter a single squawk. 
Nine men in ten seem to think that money grows on trees, as 
far as Uncle Sam is concerned, and that he has only to shake 
the branches to fill his lap with a golden shower. 

This bill is widening the pension area. It is creating a new 
body to be supported in whole or in part out of the Public 
Treasury. There is no question about the bravery, the self- 
sacrifice, the hard service of the men affected. But they are not 
alone in taking risk. The men in mill and mine out in my dis- 
trict also take risks. They also brave death almost from day 
to day and every day in the year. The casualties in the steel 
mills, in the mines, and in the railroad service must equal if 
they do not exceed those in the Life-Saving Service. Yet who is 
proposing to put the steel workers, the miners, or the railway 
trainmen on the pension rolls of the United States? 

I do not forget, I can not forget, that every dollar we appro- 
priate here must come out of the sweat of men in mill, in mine, 
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on farm, and in workshop. It must come from farmers and 
ditch diggers, from clerks and scrubwomen, from blacksmiths 
and track hands, from quarrymen and carpenters, from those 
who do the humble services which make society possible. I do 
not forget the services of the Coast Guard; I do not forget their 
daring; I do not forget the risks they freely take; nor, Mr. 
Speaker, can I forget that if we set them up as a privileged 
class, quartering them as pensioners upon all the rest, the bur- 
den must rest upon your constituents and mine, whose backs 
are bowed already under a heavy load of taxes, none the less 
grieyous because these taxes are collected by stealth. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, : 
Iw tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 19, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20189) makin appropriations for the construction 
repair, : 
pepa : z and ee ot ar ain public works on rivers and bar- 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, opportunity was not offered me 

in the general debate for making some observations which this 

measure has suggested, so I seize upon this chance to say that 
in my judgment a great, if not the greater, part of the huge 
sums we are spending on our waterways is almost clear waste. 

The waterway has ceased to be what it once was. It can no 

longer compete with the railway. We have been told during 

the consideration of the bill that New York has spent or is 
preparing to spend $150,000,000 on the Erie Canal—apparently 
as an insurance policy against railway extortion. But would 
it not be an infinitely cheaper and a more reasonable proposi- 

tion to take over the railways themselves? What use has a 

dog for two tails? Why should the people maintain two sys- 

tems of transportation when one would serve the purpose if 
rightly managed? 

I do not know the figures, but can it be doubted that within 
the last 40 years enough money has been spent on the inland 
waterways of the country to build and equip railway systems 
which would better serve all the territory affected than the 
rivers can ever do? Yet year after year we go on pouring the 
people's money into these “improvements” under the pretext 
that thus we are safeguarding the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country. What we are doing is to pursue a 
crooked way to a dubious end. There is no clear evidence that 
the game has been or is worth the candle, 

I do not pretend to be familiar with the particular items in 
this great bill. It is obvious, however, that the committee is 
obsessed with the notion that it has been amazingly conserva- 
tive in framing it. It has excluded all new projects, but it is 
dealing most liberally with a myriad of old projects which call 
for nearly $35,000,000 of the taxes wrung from the people in a 
time of stress and strain, when the most rigid economy should 
prevail. Of course, I understand very well that the expenditure 
of all these millions in favored localities will “put money in 
cireulation"; but the same plea can be made for bank robbers, 
highwaymen, and train looters. The footpad who relieves you 
of your purse at th» point of a pistol does not bury his ill- 
gotten gain in a back yard. He spends it for food and clothes 
and shelter. He puts money into circulation. Perhaps the 
fact that it is your money and not his is unimportant; yet you 
will be the poorer. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, the country will be the poorer and not 
the richer for the money put in cireulation through many of 
the schemes embodied in this measure; but I hope members 
of this great committee will not think that I question their 
good faith or their good intentions. 'They are merely mistaken 
in judgment, according to my estimate. I may be wrong. My 
ideas of economy may be confused. It is barely possible that 
the insurance rate we are paying for protection of this sort 
against railway extortion is moderate; yet the premiums in the 
aggregate are appalling and the results but meager. The ques- 
tion, therefore, irresistibly suggests itself whether we might not 
better spend the people’s money—if we insist on taking it from 
them by taxation—in the building or in the taking over of those 
modern highways which run where they are needed and which 
invariably describe the shortest and best routes between given 
points. 
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Radlum-Bearing Ores. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. WALSH, 


OF MONTANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, April 10, and Monday, April wd 1914. 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (S. 44 to To prone for 
and encourage the prospecting, mining, and trea bearing 
o — lands edi dee to the United States, for 

equate supply of radium for Government 
the ‘Gained States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was adverting to the com- 
ments upon the bill which have been read from the desk. The 
bill met with the most determined opposition in the committee— 
opposition to the measure as a whole, to the principle of the 
bill—notably from the Senator from Colorado [Mr. opis 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. If, however, 
any man shall undertake to assert that either of those Senators 
was actuated by any except the very highest motives, or that he 
was moved by any consideration except a desire to promote the 
publie good as he saw it, I shall not hesitate to denounce him 
here and anywhere as a calumniator and a vilifier. So, Mr. 
President, with reference to the members of the committee upon 
whose initiative were offered the amendments reported by the 
committee: One and all they labored to perfect the bill, and 
labored conscientiously, in the light of thelr intimate acquaint- 
ance with the business of mining, with a sincere purpose to pro- 
mote the ends had in view by the men who are responsible for 
the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. President, to seek now to excite against them a suspicion 
in the public mind as to the rectitude of their purposes appears 
to me to deserve the reproofs which have been heard in this 
Chamber this morning. Such wanton malevolence directed 
against Members of this body may call for more attention than 
mere animadversion. It by no means follows that because a 
man does not entertain the same views as those held by the 
president of the National Conservation Association in relation 
to questions affecting the disposition of the public lands, at 
least in matters of detail, he is necessarily either a thief or 
a villain. It ought to be recognized that there is an opportu- 
nity for an honest difference of opinion with reference to these 
matters. Some of us here from the West, in a spirit of accom- 
modation, are disposed to surrender something of our own views 
in order to meet those which, in their extreme expression, are 
represented by the president of the National Conservation Asso- 
cintion. We, too, 1t appears, are to be the victims of malignant 
vilification, misrepresentation, and abuse. 

It may suit some purpose thus to reward the men who have 
tried to compose the differences which have made the word 
* conservation" signify the locking up of the natural resources, 
but I am very sure it is not a purpose in which the public are 
particularly interested. The committee welcomes any criticism 
of the bill but it resents the imputation that any delay in 
reporting this measure, or that in any amendments that have 
been offered to it, they have been prompted by any desire or 
any willingness upon the part of any Member to do anything 
that might seem to sacrifice the public interest upon any consid- 
eration or in behalf of any individual or association. 

Mr. President, it will be understood that at the present time 
lands containing radium-bearing ores are open to location and 
appropriation under the general mineral act. Any person 
making a discovery of ores of this character is entitled to 
locate a claim 1,500 feet in length and 600 feet in width, and 
by the performance of $100 worth of work each year he is 
entitled to continue in the occupancy of that plece of ground, 
extracting the ores from it, After he has done $500 worth of 
work upon the property he may apply to purchase the ground, 
and pursuing the procedure required by the statute obtain a 
patent for it upon the payment of $5 an acre. 

Senate bill 4405 contemplates that anyone may locate lands 
of this character under the provisions of the existing law, but 
it requires the appropriator to sell the ores extracted by him 
from the claim to the Government at a price to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, or rather to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior—the going market price. Then it is 
provided that the ore thus secured by the Government and 
such other ores as it may purchase shall be reduced in works 
constructed by it, and the radium they contain extracted, the 
purpose being to supply the Government hospitals of this 
country, 23 in number, with so much radium as is necessary 


the purpose of M 
t and Voter hospitals in 
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for their use, the remainder to be disposed of in such way as 
Congress may subsequently direct or as the Secretary of the 
Interior may of ns 

Mr. President, I wish to say something to the Senate con- 
cerning the question addressed to me at the opening of this 
discussion, as to the value of this metallic substance for the 
cure of cancer. As you have heard this morning in one of the 
documents read, there are about 75,000 deaths annually from 
cancer in this country, and there are usually about 300,000 
cases pending; that is to say, there are about 800,000 people 
continually afflicted with cancer in this country and about 
75,000 deaths annually ensue. The mortality from cancer is 
only a little less than that from tuberculosis, and the best 
reports attainable indicate that the cases are increasing con- 
tinually in number; that is to say, the proportion is increasing. 

If we should gather our information upon the curative value 
of this agency from newspaper and magazine comments, it is 
possible that varying opinions would exist concerning its virtue. 
Indeed, quite a number of newspaper articles, editorial com- 
ments, and excerpts from magazine contributions, more or less 
skeptical or derogatory, were read into the record at the hear- 
ing. But, Mr. President, I prefer to go to the very source for 
the information I shall lay before you in relation to this par- 
ticular subject. There are two men in the United States who 
have had more experience in the handling of radium as a cura- 
tive agency in cases of cancer than all the other men in the 
United States put together, and perhaps as much experience 
in the handling of radium for that purpose as any physician or 
surgeon in the world. They are men of the very highest stand- 
ing in their profession. They have testified here, and so you : 
have the information at first hand. One of them is Dr. Howard 
Kelly, of Baltimore, and the other is Dr. Robert Abbe, the senior 
surgeon of St. Luke's Hospital in the city of New York. Dr. 
Kelly has been operating with about 1 gram of radium, Dr. 
Abbe with about 850 milli There is no such quantity. 
of radium in the hands of any other operator in the United 
States, and the information that the public generally has con- 
cerning the curative value of this mystical substance comes 
from the experience of these two physicians and surgeons. 

They were called before the committee to testify concerning 
radium and its uses, and they gave their views as to its value 
rather by reference to the operations which they have con- 
ducted than by any statement of the deductions which they 
have made from them. I am going to trespass upon your 
patience long enough to read from the record briefly some 
yt that they said concerning the matter. Dr. Kelly told us 
as follows: 


I ke to Dr. Halstead the other and said, “ Dr. 
sadinm is OOE Ub a DANIS nope tore . — 


are K Ks splendid it 
the surgeon 


out 
mutilating, particularly to the face. Youn 8 a little cancer 
ome as 


Mr. HaMLIN. If I understand 1 3 the cancer—I 
not sure that Y used the proper terms. i sn 


a Brix 1 The 5 th parts of the f a 
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y surgery, 
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kat it P lead people to look ——— at 110 doi little disfigurement of 
the body which they do not TUA ee amount of 
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Dr. KELLY. As a rule there is no difficulty at all. It is usually so 
to perform an operation and examine it [rient gay cd and see 
there is any doubt ose early cases, And it 1 
eration in those early cases. Or, if we — es we apply radium, 
and the radium relieves it without 


It melts the tissues me into the 
happy way of expressing it, it drives the anarchistic cells back into 
the ranks of the Dormu CHIS end miskee tie Se th part. 

Radium also goes further than sur; Ben yg ueri set — . Ei treats 
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scopic cells, not only the manifest, gross surgical lesio; 


but all those 
little cells through the surrounding tissues, and it acts like millions of 
microscopic knives to destroy them, or like a lash to drive them back. 
In other words, radium will not only do what surgery does, but it goes 
beyond and takes a class of cases which are utterly beyond gor HA 

po . 


I want to present in evidence just one picture [exhibiting a 
This is a work that radium does that no surgeon would dare attack. 
You would have to cut the man's brains out and take off three-fourths 
of his face to save that man's life. That is one of the worst and most 
rapidly growing forms of cancer that is known. 

r. AUSTIN. How old was this cancer? 

Dr. KELLY, “ Uncle John," I think, had had that about six or eight 
months. He came from Missouri. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And that was cured? 

Dr. KELLY. We gave 50 hours’ treatment with radium, and 48 hours 
afterwards here is the result [exhibiting another picture]. To us it 
was just as miraculous as if we had just put our hands over the part 
and said, “ Be well." 

I refer to another case which he tells us of briefly in this 
language: 

Mr. AUSTIN. Are there many cases among children? 

Dr. KELLY. Yes. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell us how the radium 
is applied in those cases, so that we may better understand the 
process? 

Mr. WALSH. It will be understood that the metal itself is 
exceedingly rare. A gram is, according to my recollection, 
about one-thirtieth of an ounce, and that is sold to-day at 
$120,000. It is handled by being incased first in a small glass 
tube. It is put into the tube, which, being heated in a flame, is 
sealed at the top so that the precious content is hermetically 
inclosed. It is so precious that it is not safe to carry it in a 
glass tube, even though it could be utilized in such; so the glass 
tube is inserted within another tube of silver or platinum, the 
top of which is screwed on. That tube, then, is either em- 
bedded in the affected part or simply laid upon it. 

Now, you will understand that the gamma rays, and, indeed, 
all three of the rays—the alpha, beta, and gamma rays—given 
off by this peculiar substance are very similar to the rays gen- 
erally spoken of as X-rays. 'They penetrate solids so that the 
rays escaping from the radium on the interior penetrate the 
glass of the inner tube and pass through the silver or platinum of 
the outer tube. It continually throws off small partieles called 
electrons. These give off the rays which penetrate through 
the solids and thus attack the diseased parts. 

Another reason for inclosing it in the metallic case is that it 
would burn if brought into close juxtaposition with the flesh in 
the glass tube alone. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator will yield just 
a moment, I think a statement I rose to make would be very 
interesting here at this point. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. During the late illness of 
Robert Bremner, a Representative in Congress from New Jersey, 
who was a victim of cancer, he was taken to the Dr. Kelly 
hospital, in Baltimore. I visited him there two or three 
times during his illness and obtained an idea of the effective- 
ness or capacity of the radium rays. I visited “ Smiling Bob," 
as they called him, as he lay in his bed. I asked him if he had 
found any relief from radium. He thought he had. He said, 
*I have three or four of these little tubes embedded in my 
flesh.” He said his neck then became very stiff, and he applied 
to the doctor for something to give him relief for his neck. He 
said they took one of these tubes and bound it on the outside, 
as the Senator from Montana says, near the ear, and the pain 
from it was so intense as to make his ear tingle and burn. As 
he described it he said, Have you ever been out in the cold 
and had your ear well frost-bitten and then come into a warm 
room? If so, you can get some idea of the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion. The rays produced such a burning in my ear that I 
applied to the doctor for relief, and they bound up my ear.” He 
had a belief that it was curing him, but as we know he collapsed 
under it. : 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to say in this connection, simply in 
addition to what has been said by the Senator from New Jersey, 
that in eases such as that of Representative Bremner, which 
are hopeless from the start, radium providentially does much 
toward alleviating the suffering which the patient would other- 
wise endure, even though he is not cured by it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I understand the facts aright, the can- 
cer growth is not a germ, but the development of cells. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the best information which, as I 
understand, the profession has to-day. They do not attribute 
it to a germ, but say that it is an abnormal growth of cells; 
that the cells do not arrange themselves in the orderly manner 
they should in the body. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And these rays are supposed to destroy 
those abnormal cells? 

Mr. WALSH. I speak with some diffidence about that, be- 
cause my understanding is that the exact effect is not even 
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understood by the profession itself. I inquired definitely about 
that, because, as has been suggested here, the ulcer in & case 
of cancer under ordinary treatment—that is, a superficial can- 
cer—yields rapidly. For instance, Uncle John," referred to 
in the testimony read, was two days under treatment. Pictures 
were shown us, exhibiting startling results. The rapidity with 
which the sore disappears is remarkable. The suggestion was 
made that, with respect to perhaps a good many of the cells 
that have not degenerated, the effect of the radium is possibly 
to make them take their ordinary place, so that those cells 
which might be said to be anarchistic become regular law-abid- 
ing cells instead. 

I continue—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. At what page? 

Mr. WALSH. At pages 4 and 5 of the House hearing: 


Dr. KELLY. Yes; cases are not uncommon among children. The 
forms vary. There are many forms of cancer. Among children we have 
sarcoma, which is cancer of the connective tissues of the body. it Is a 


very dangerous form of cancer, and one that I shall speak of later as 
particularly amenable to the kind of treatment we are going to speak of 
to-day. Only a few weeks ago I had a child come to me with Phe eye 
popped out until it looked as if it had an enormous elephant eye. 1s 
act, the eye had been removed, but the cancer had come back, and the 
ore had spread until it was a cancer of the tissue of the brain. 

e spoeg the radium, and in several weeks the child was perfectly 


well. received a telegram on the 25th of December from the father 


saying: " This is the happiest Christmas I have ever spent.” I can 
show you the pictures of this case later if you desire to see them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you permit me, Doctor, to ask you a question 
there? Is that disease curable now by any known means except radium? 

Dr. KELLY. I wil assert here, in the presence of some of the best 
authorities in the world, that such a case has never been cured since 
the world began—a case of this particular kind, a recurrent myoma. 
1f I could get all those cancers of that kind to treat, one person at least 
could be kept busy treating those cases in this country. 

Now, I will read you from what Dr. Abbe says. You will bear 
in mind, Mr. President and Senators, that these two men stand 
at the very top of their profession in this country and have been 
engaged in the use of radium in the treatment of cancer for, 
now, a period of 10 years. / 

Mr. WEST. May I ask a question right there? Have they 
gone so far as to say whether the cancers return or not? That 
is the great trouble in the local treatment of cancer. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. They advert to that in the 
course of the portion of the testimony I intend to read. They 
state how long since their patients have been treated and what 
the difference has been. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if Dr. 
Kelly made any statement before the committee as to the per- 
centage of the cases which he treated which had been cured 
and the number of cases where radium did not effect a cure? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not in mind that he did. My impres- 
sion is that there is some testimony on that subject. I have 
heard Dr. Kelly say, however, outside of the record, that he 
would think that of the cases which ordinarily come, advanced 
as they usually are, not recognized as cancer until they had 
developed to an advanced stage, perhaps 25 per cent would be 
amenable to treatment. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is, it would save one out of every four? 

Mr. WALSH. One out of ever four. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Montana 
he also stated, I understand, that if taken at the proper time 
a very much larger percentage of the cases would be cured. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. He said, further, that the agitation to 
which the effort represented by this bill has given rise will un- 
doubtedly result in bringing many more people to recognize the 
danger of small blemishes upon the skin and will prompt those 
affected to come for treatment, either surgical or by radium, 
very much earlier now than heretofore, and that for that reason 
the number of cases which can be successfully treated will be 
found to be continually increasing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if it is not 
also a fact, testified to by many doctors, that many cases which 
could be eured by radium treatment could be also cured by the 
X-ray treatment? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I have the testimony here showing the 
difference between the two. I will be very glad to read it to the 
Senator now. I read from page 27 of the record, as follows: 


We talk about the value of X-ray and radium. They are not the 
same, ‘They are allied to each other. 


Mr. THOMAS. This is Dr. Kelly? 

Mr. WALSH. This is Dr. Abbe. Let me remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that by means of the X-ray, developed by electrical proc- 
esses, it is known we are able to photograph through solids; 
that is to say, the X-ray is able to penetrate the solid and make 
a photograph of the object beyond. In exactly the same way 


the radium rays will penetrate a solid. The photographie plate 
is very sensitive to these rays also; and a photograph may be 
made of the object beyond the solid. Indeed, Mr. President, that 
is the way ores are tested to determine whether or not they con- 


tain “radium. 
affected upon bringing the ore into contact with it, we have 
evidence that it contains radium, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Merely for information, let me make an 
inquiry. If I understand correctly, the X-ray will not pass 
through metal, while the radium will; in other words, there 
are some solids, like flesh and, to a certain extent, bone, and so 
forth, that the X-ray will pass through, but it does not pass 
through metal. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WALSH. I think that is correct. I continue: 


We may get them in line after awhile, but they are not the same. 
Many of the early users of X-ray have died. The rays have caused 
cancer on the skin, starting in at the hand and working up to the body 
with fatal end. This is true of some of our_noblest workers. If you 
should meet a score of the finest of the older X-ray workers, yon would 
see six or eight men with one hand or one finger or both ds gone, 
because they have had parts amputated to save their lives. The ray 
may cause cancer on the skin by years of irritation, but those - 
ngs of cancerous growth radium will cure just as easily as it cures 
is Pee ipit g] i hotograph of a man who had X-ray cancers 
ere [ex n s a photograp n - 
all over bania. He had lost one finger, which had been amputated 
for cancer. It went up into his arm and his shoulder, and he has since 
died. Although the d se had fatally invaded his system, he desired 
to test radium on 30 small X-ray cancers on his hand. Every one dis- 
appeared in four weeks after one little tube of radium had been laid on 
it for 30 minut and as they dropped off left his skin healthy and 
smooth. Other splendid men are now using it in the early stages and 
saving their lives. 

I continue now reading from Dr. Abbe’s testimony. He pre- 
served plaster casts of some of the cases treated by him, con- 
cerning which he testified as follows: 

Dr. ABBE. I was asked to bring some demonstrations here which it 
would take a few minutes to exhibit, if the committee care to see them. 
Ten years ago when I started to use radium—in order not to decelve 


myself, in seeing what changes took place—I made plaster models 
wins I colored and kept, and as patients got better an 


simpl 


committee.] If 
convincing. On 


by experience— 
or eight hours, 


uarter. In eight 
one. That illus- 
trates the type of its influence in a * small way, but still, 


I invite the attention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
West] to that statement as an answer to his question. 


That photograph was made nine years afterwards, It illustrates very 
MES ra type ee ee of the cure by radium. It is not imaginary; 
it is the rea ng. 

Mr. BynNES. Was radium applied after eight years? 

Dr. ABBE. It was never touched after the first day. 

Mr. BYRNES. And the disease has never come back? 

Dr. ABBE. It has never come back, and you can not tell on which 
eyelid that tumor grew. I have had him submit it to medical men 
once or twice and challenged them to say on which eyelid it occurred ; 
they Were unable to do so. The hair has returned and everything is 
normal. 


Another class of cases will prove of interest: 

Here js the case of the “smoker's tongue.” It is a thing that is very 
horrible, Perhaps out of a hundred cancers of the mouth, tongue 
and throat, 99 are in men, and they are all smokers. It does not 
come unless they smoke very hard for 10 years. After 10 years the 
may get smoker's tongue, and if they stop then they are all righ 
If they do not stop, they get little patches of cancer an go on. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as I have read here about smoker's 
tongue, I send to the desk to have read an article which ap- 
peared in the Rocky Mountain News of last Sunday, April 5, 
concerning a man who was treated at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
for smoker's tongue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
in the chair). 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DENVER VICTIM OF CANCER, BACK FROM JOHNS HOPKINS INSTITUTE, 
DECLARES METAL Is GREATEST. Boon or AGE. 

„Radium, the life-giver, saved me from a slow and gruesome death,” 

declared Franklin Pierce Gelvin, who returned to Denver. Friday after 


undergoing successful treatment at Johns Hopkins Institute for cancer 
of the tongue. 


(Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as 
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If a sensitized plate gives evidence of being 


, „Gelvin brought back to Denver a remarkable testimonial of the cures 
effected by radium, and the first authentic story of its powers, Gel 
who is 62 years old, is the first Colorado man to be cured of cancer 
Is the first person to have been treated successfully for cancer of the 


tongue by radium. 
CURED OF DEAFNESS. 


was when at 25 years of Bg He calls radium the “ life-giver,” and 


boon 
was the first 
said Gelvin yesterday, 
Rocky Mountain News. 
be cured permanently of cancer of the tongue.” 
HAS BEGUN A NEW LIFE. 

“It is as if I have be a new life instead of bein 
Score mark in life. Radium, the life-giving metal, is without doubt the 
marvel of the age and the greatest boon given to mankind, 

“T went to timore with the intention of trying the metal as a 
last resort. I never would have consented to have un ergone the knife, 
I had made up my mind fully that if the metal failed to save me 
would take my own life. I never would have had my tongue removed 


ast the three- 


by the surgeon. 

“I had a cancerous growth on my tongue which was 14 inches lon 
by three-quarters of an inch in diameter. It choked me constantly. 
ate with the greatest pain. I slept but little and with difficulty. 
could scarcely breathe. 
4." Life two months ago was unbearable. I was pe to die. Onl: 
the love of my wife and daughter led me to unde e the treatmen 
I had known but little of radium treatments and had but little faith in 
the heralded cure for cancer. 


ALMOST A WRECK WHEN HE BEGAN. 


"I was almost a wreck when I was being prepared for the first treat- 
ment, which was administered under the supervision of my ene 
Dr. Curtis F. Burnham, at the Johns Hopkins Institute. The treatment 


is simple enough. 

“The radium, very small quantities of it, are kept in glass tubes 
about 1 inch long and one-eighth of an inch in diameter. An attendant 
placed six of these tubes on my tongue. 

“The treatments vary from 30 minutes to 4 hours. I didn’t know 
whether it would kill or cure me; and, to be , I didn’t much care, 
although thoughts of my famil m Denver led me to accept all that 
read malady. 


was ble to save me from 
“ The first treatment consisted of an application of radium for about 
treatments the cancerous growth had begun to 


two hours. After three 
TOLD HIM HE COULD BE CURED. 


disintegrate. 

experts examined me after the third treatment, as is the 
— cancer patients with radium. They told me that 
cured. could scarce believe them, but the pains in my 
— 2 me throat had begun to lessen, and from then on 1 took a new 
ease on life, 

“ For five weeks I took daily treatments of the life-giver. I am con- 
fident that there was no trace of the cancer left after the third week, 
but my physicians wanted to be sure that I had recovered. 

“T saw many people treated. Of the entire number of cancer patients 
who seek a cure, 25 per cent of them are healed. The other 75 per 
cent come to the life-giver too late, for the advanced stages of cancer 
can not be coped with In every case as yet. 

“ Radium will cure hardening of the veins 
and hardening of the liver. There is no limit 
life-giver. I have been deaf for years. Yet now I can hear the ticking 
of a watch and can not stand to have one under my pillow while I sleep, 
the ticks seem so loud, 


"I was a patient at the same time that Dr. E. F. Lake was at the 


hospital, 

“T have ed 24 pounds since leaving the hospital. I am hale and 
healthy and only a scar on my tongue remains as a reminder that I 
owe my life and my happiness to radium. And I predict that in a very 
few years radium will applied with such a knowledge of Its prop- 
esami that most of the advanced 
nently." 


Mr. WALSH. I now read hastily the conclusions of these 
eminent surgeons concerning the matter, and first as they are 
stated by Dr. Abbe. I read from page 21, as follows: 


When radium was first announced, and the first radium could be 
otten in this country in 1903—11 years ago—I cabled over to Mme. 
Furies laboratory and succeeded in getting a considerable amount and 
was able to put it in active use. Just as soon as I satisfied myself of 
its value I cabled for more. Later, I got a very much higher grade, 
which was produced in Germany, that was as fine as an thing that has 
ever been made, and I am still using it with the same effectiveness that 
I did 8 or 10 years ago. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Did they give you full N or cheat you? 
- The German radium I pro- 


Dr, ABBE. No; they gave me full weigh 
cured from the Stahmer Co., In v nd which is not now able to get 
the material out of which to make it. e radium that I then procured 
has always worked, and it is superb material With that I have been 
able to demonstrate that the effects of radium on malignant cells are 
such that nothing in surgery has ever been seen like it. Surgery has 
always expended its utmost force in cutting out tumors far beyond 
what ordinarily would be seen as a tumor, as in breast cancer, where 
the growth runs up into the arm and neck. And so in Germany we 
have had the Wertheim operation for uterine cancer, cutting out far 
and wide, and by that method cancer has been extensively operated on 
all over the world. That has been adopted as the Wertheim operation, 
because in this field of surgery that has been as far as surgery could go. 
Burning out and the freezing processes for cancer have all had their 
limits. Now we are going forward from that. Sometimes sur ery 
cures the patient; it never cures the disease; it only removes it. 'T ere 
is the starting point. 


At page 27 he gives his conclusions, as follows: 


We have in radium an unquestioned new agent, which needs in- 
vestigation. It must be investigated in the laboratories and large 
clinics by scientific men of surgical experience who know what they 
are doing, who keep their reco well, and for the next 10 years it 


hardening of the arterles, 
to the possibilities of the 


cases of cancer will be cured perma- 


t 
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must be sacred to study and use—study most of all—if we are to learn 
more about it. 

Radium is by no means a cure for all cases of cancer, nor for any 
cases in the advanced stages. 


I invite your attention to that particularly because every- 
thing that can be said against radium as a cure is embraced in 
those two sentences of this distinguished surgeon— 

Radium is b no means a cure for all cases of cancer, mor for any 
cases in the advanced but in the early it has produ 
changes somewhat resembil X-ray results, which give the promise 
of the greatest hope and he! ess. 

As one of those who have hel establish the true value of the 
usefulness of radium, I — . mmediate production of ample quan- 
tity for official research rs and surgeons. 


Now I will read you what Dr. Kelly says as to the nature of 
cancer and the way in which it is attacked by radium: 


Dr. KELLY. It is important to recognize the fact that cancer is an 
anarchistic wth of cells which s locally. It is not a blood 
disease at not often a blood disease a 


the work of the part which they are 9 — 
— 1 choke out the other cells, not so much by 
robbing of their um and depriving the other tissues o 
their source of life. So the other tissues die, and so the cancer cells 
themselves die in the central parts while spreading the peripheral 
parts, skipping, by metastasis in the parts, to other parts of the body. 


And again Dr. Abbe says, at page 22: 


Nor, Ju qu, ae GIT Re Gad appre t t Se 
we can see and stu and we on ap g a e 
to it holding the adiu over the cancer amb la it bombard it 


with its peculiar qualities or electrons, that with that bomba t 
something that reduces that malignant growth and devital- 

izes it, so the cells are reduced to their normal wth; in other wo: 

we have cured disease instead of simply removing it. That is 


d present. OW, the extreme 
Wertheim m which originated in is being used much 
less by Wertheim himself. 

Mr. AvsTIN. Doctor, will 2 please describe that method? 

Dr. ABBE. The removal of the entire cancerous uterus and glands 
running out from it—and 8 very extensive—lea from the 
original source in the pelvis. t is as far as it is 
gery to and even then the disease usually comes ba: 

n brief, by using radium we are facing a new method of treatin, 
the question of tumor—I will not say malignant growth, and w 
drop the word “cancer”; let us say tumor.“ It is demonstrable 
that most new growths which the 2 — euts out are favorabl 
affected and often cured by radium. includes uterine fibro 
tumors or warts or early cancer and central-bone tumors; a tumor is 


simply an overgrowth of the cells that are normal to the part which 
it invades. It starts locally as one cell, ns to double, then quad- 
ruples, and soon multiplies, so that in a few mon has become 
an enormous tumor cells, You reduce 


those cells by applying 
radium. Instead of cutting them out, you drive them ne 
becomes healthy again, an eyelid is restored, and lips are healed. There 
you have a new phase of work. 


Now, Mr. President, just to show that this is not simply a 
fad of these surgeons, however eminent they may be, I send 
to the desk two articles, one coming from Berlin and the other 
from Paris, indicating how this method of treating cancer is 
regarded by the surgeons of Europe. I ask that the articles 
be read in the order in which I present them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Praises Dr. H. A. KELLY—AMONG Brest RADIUM EXPERTS IN THR 
WORLD, Says Dr. PAUL DE GRAIS—HE INSISTS CANCER is CURED— 
CHIRE DIFFICULTY IN GAUGING THE RIGHT STRENGTH OF THE DOSE, 
DECLARES PARIS PHYSICIAN. 

Pants, April 5. 


Dr. Paul de Grais, officer and laureate of the Academy of Medicine 
and joint founder with the late Dr. Louis Wickham, of the Biological 
Laboratory of Radium and a pioneer in the use of radium as a curative 
agent for cancer, has given an interview in which he bestows praise 
upon the American physicians now using radium and, at the same time, 
criticizes German operators. He says: 

“I regard American A rima and notably Drs. Abbe and Kelly, 
to be as good as any in the world in the cure of cancer by radium. They 
are proceeding on exactly the same line as o ves. The only claim 
that we may now have to superiority is that we have had more practice 
by treating a greater number of cases and have a more accurate knowl- 
es SA i the exact doses of radiam and the length of time it should 

a) 

5 Radium gives out three sets of are per cent alpha, 9 per cent 
pete -— 1 pe u - — whi — 5 last a the greatest = 

lve value, owing to penetrant power. ey can penetrate a 
&ixinch lead. Bot the alpha and beta rays are useful for Shin troubles 
and superficial cancer. e alpha and beta rays are radiators of atoms 
ae with the rapidity of light. The gamma are the vibrations of 
ether. 

SALTS ON ALUMINUM PLATES. 


“In addition to applying radium in tubes which are imbedded in 
cancerous growths, I am now treating patients by the means of plates of 
aluminum coated with a varnish containing radium salts. In both cases 
the strength of the penetrating force of the rays is limited to the 
exact point required by means of screens of lead and of aluminum. 

It is this point, namely, the accurate gauging of the right strength 
of dose and the right length of time of application, which is of supreme 
importance in curing cancer by radium. 

“I may say that, given this accurate knowledge, the cure of cancer 
is not only possible but actually attained. Even cancer of the tongue, 
which at present balies us almost completely, does so ly on account 
of the difficulty of keeping radium of the required force in position 
for the right length of time. 
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‘It may be objected 
treated cases that were 


ven up as ho 
ot only has "ihe ‘cancer bee elimina 
an o on. 


DECLARES TREATMENT SUCCESSFUL, 


“ We have treated successfully all forms of cancer in all parts of the 
body, internal and external, with the exception only of concer of the 
— e. es t in most cases we have relieved the patient and 

"As is the case iu Alérión, we x radium In fairl doses, 
80 to 200 centigrammes at a time. D e j 


cancerous 
t the surroun 

* In such cases we have even injected paraffin wax containin vagi 

. In 


area be — with a 
y podes ues mp t is called 
st what is 
* port-wine stains,’ disfiguring birthmarks, and similar grow on the 
head and face, often of ae nature, With such growths I have 
had remarkable success, the — being cleared away as if by 
magic, often after one or two applications.” 


RADIUM CURES SOME CANCERS, SAYS CZERNY, BUT DOES NOT GUARANTEH 
AGAINST RECURRENCE NOR ALWAYS PREVENT SPREADING, 

BznLiN, April 8, 191}. 
In his report on 4,000 cases of cancer treated with radium meso- 
thorium, Prof. Vincenz Czerny, the famous my vy and expert on 
cancer, formerly of Heidelberg University, says at radium can cure 
cancer when not d than centimeters, but that even 

the so-called Y-rays are ineffective in the case of deep gro 
The radium cure does not guarantee against the recurrence of cancer, 
y states, nor does it always prevent its 2 to another 
that ical treatment should not be aban- 
th comparative safety, but after the 
excision the part should be treated with radium as an ercure. The 
it is impossible to state yet whether the large doses of 

rous aftereffec 


eidelberg University, but he has 
m of cancer. He states that his 
with intravenal 
tients 


Last year, on attainin 
as head of the su: 


forms of cancer are 
f 130, 


application o 000 milligrams of our. 

— is the founder of the Institute 9 Investi- 

tion of Cancer, at Heidelberg, which was ted in 1906 before the 

nternational Cancer Con after the professor had himself raised 
oe Fe — — e is the leader of 83 
of the world, including the late Baron Speck vU (mn — German 
ambassador to Washington. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I now desire to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that, relatively speaking, a 
very considerable quantity of radium is necessary in order to 
be of any use at all. Dr. Abbe has supplied himself with 350 
milligrams and is laboring to get more. He has a contract for 
an additional quantity, which it will be impossible to fill before 
the first of August next. Less than 200 milligrams, let me say, 
would be of practically no value to a surgeon at all, and for 
general purposes a hospital ought to be supplied with at least 
1 gram, which represents an expenditure at the present cost 
of about $120,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I desire to ask the Senator if after the 
use of the radium in the tubes which he has described there is 
any perceptible diminution of that material from the radiation 
or use? 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer the Senator that there is no 
practical diminution. When radium was first discovered it was 
supposed to have the property of giving off something and at 
the same time not diminishing in weight, an apparent contra- 
diction of the laws of nature as we had theretofore understood 
them. By delicate tests, however, it is found that that is not 
the case. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, following the question I asked a moment ago. Have any. 
casings been discovered which will prevent loss by radiation? 
I understand that the treatment is given by inserting a glass 
tube containing the radium. Now, is there any casing which 
goes over that radium which prevents loss by radiation? Radi- 
ation goes on all the time, whether the radium is in the patient 
or not, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no casing that I know of that will 
intercept the gamma rays. The alpha and beta rays are inter- 
cepted by metallic substances, but the quantity 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, before the Sehator—— 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me—but the quan- 
tity is reduced by the emanations, if we may so speak of the 
although the reduction is so small that it has been estimated. 
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that a given quantity will retain its value for a period of 2,000 
years. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. WEST. Is the diminution any greater while the radium 
is being used than when it is not being used? - 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all, except that when it is not being 
used it is kept in additional cases. My recollection about it is, 
however, that none of those cases intercept the passage of the 
gamma rays. Mr. President, I now conclude the reading of the 
testimony touching the nature and therapeutic value of radium 
with these remarks from Dr. Abbe: 

He says: 

I believe sincerely that we have simply scratched the surface, and 
that if we have a sufficient amount of it we shall be able to do vastly 
more, but that is simply my belief. If it is not conserved, it will be 
sold everywhere by the makers who have the ware to sell, and it will 
be bonght up by doctors all over the country, who would simply want 
to have a little as a toy, who do not know how to use it, and will not 
know for 10 years how to use it, because the use has not been stand- 
ardized. It will open up a fool’s paradise. It appears to my mind 
that the great mend for our country is that the use of radium should 
be put in the hands of the Government laboratories or the Government 
hospitals or very large institutions of merit. The latter will probably 
be able to purchase their own material. 

As to the source of supply: 

The ore from which Mme. Curie first extracted radium came 
from Joachimstah! in Bohemia, and the Austrian mines provid- 
ing pitchblende have been, until comparatively recently, the 
chief source of supply of the world’s radium. Fortunately, 
however, it was discovered in 1906 or thereabouts that the 
carnotite ores found in the States of Colorado and Utah, which 
theretofore had been mined for the vanadium which they con- 
tained, are productive of radium, and now these ores provide 
practically three-fourths of the world's supply. 

I have here a small specimen of pitchblende and a very at- 
tractive specimen of carnotite ore. Pitchblende is not infre- 
quently found as a part of the gangue material in veins of gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals. It is not infrequently found 
in combination with them in that way—a fact which will be of 
some importance in the consideration of a section of the bill to 
which your attention will be invited later on. 

The carnotite ore is never found, so far as experience shows, 
in connection with other metallic ores. It is found in beds 
lying between the strata of sandstone, usually quite flat, occur- 
ring in pockets or lobes more or less extensive. 

In addition to these supplies, the mines of Cornwall produce 
some pitchblende; some antenite, an ore bearing radium comes 
from Portugal, and deposits producing it have been discovered 
in Japan and ín Australia. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to remind the Senator that 
the mines of Gilpin County, in Colorado, also produce radium 
in the form of pitchblende ores. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; they produce pitehblende. "That is cor- 
rect; and that is an instance in which pitchblende is found in 
ecnnection and in combination with ores of gold or silver, I do 
not now recall which. 

As to the outlook for the year 1914, careful estimates have 
been made which show that we may look for a production of 
practically 48 grams during the current year. It is believed 
that the laboratories of Europe will produce 12 grams of 
radium from American ores, 12 grams of radium from ores 
gathered from other quarters, and that the American reduction 
works will produce 24 grams, 

There are now two companies in this country engaged in the 
production of radium—the Standard Chemical Co., operating at 
the city of Pittsburgh, and the Radium Co, of America, whose 
plant is at Canonsburg, in the same State. 

The necessity for preserving their supply of radium has 
presented itself to many of the countries of the world. Austria 
furnished the chief supply when this remarkable discovery was 
first made. A demand immediately developed owing to the 
interest displayed in the laboratories throughout Europe. The 
supply was so limited that the Austrian Government pro- 
hibited the exportation of either radium or radium ores, and it 
now has obtained a monopoly of that source of supply. 

The Emperor of Germany, recognizing the immense value to 
his people of having an adequate supply of this great curative 
agency, has urged upon the municipalities of the empire that 
they supply themselves with a liberal quantity; and many of 
them, acting on his suggestion, have secured a considerable 


quantity, largely from the laboratory of the Standard Chemical 
Co., of Pittsburgh. 

The King of England has interested himself in the re- 
markable use to which Madam Curie's discovery is being put. 
He is one of the trustees of an institute established in the 
city of London for the treatment of cancer cases, which insti- 
tute is likewise making special efforts to accumulate a liberal 
supply of radium for use in England. 

Our neighbors on the north, the Canadians, recognize the 
necessity for action to stimulate prospecting for and to con- 
Serve whatever deposits of radium their territory may con- 
tain. 'The Province of British Columbia has already passed an 
act the purpose of which is practically that of the bill before 
us—to protect their own supply of radium and to promote, so 
far as possible, prospecting for it. Their act reads as follows: 

An act respecting the discovery and conservation of radium. 


His Majesty, x me with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of British "Columbia, enacts as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the radium act.” 

2. “Radium” means all — 17 of carnotite, pitchblendes. or other 
ores cortaining radium in sufficient quantity for commercial extraction. 

3. The lieutenant governor in council is hereby empowered and 
authorized to place a reserve on all radium within the public lands 
of the Province and at pleasure to cancel such reserve. 

To the first person proving to the satisfaction of the lieutenant 

overnor of the council that he has discovered radium within the 
rovince the lieutenant governor in council may pay a reward not 
exceeding $5,000. 

4. The lieutenant governor in council may make rules and regula- 
tions for the exploration, occupation, and purchase of radium-bearin 
ore lands, and may apply any or all of the provisions of the minera 
act" to such exploration, occupation, and purchase, with full power 
to make such other rules and regulations for conserving and deve oping 
radium within the lands of the Province as may seem proper, and also 
to make provision for the retention by the Crown of an interest, not 
exceeding 50 per cent, In al! radium produced from the radium-bearing 
ore lands of the Province or for the levying and collecting of a royalty 
on such production of radium. 

5. Every order, rule, or regulation made by virtue of 
of this act shall have force and effect only after the same has been 
published for two successive weeks in the Gazette, and such orders, 
rules, or regulations shall be laid before the legislative assembly within 
the first 15 days of the session next after the date thereof. . 


That, however, was the act only of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The Dominion Government, recognizing the importance 
of making some special provision respecting lands containing 
radium-bearing ores, has withdrawn all such by the following 
order : 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA, THURSDAY, THE 12TH DAY OF 
MARCH, 1914.— PRESENT: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 
IN COUNCIL: 

Whereas by an order in council, dated the 13th August, 1908, rezula- 
tions were established for the disposal of quartz-min!ng claims in 
Dominion lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, the Northwest 
Territori and the Yukon Territory, which regulations define 
“mineral” as meaning all valuable deposits of gold, silver, panaon, 
iridium, or any of the platinum group of metals, mercury, lead, eop 
per, iron, tin, zinc, nickel, aluminum, antimony, arsenic, barium, bis- 
muth, boron, bromine, cadmium, chromium, cobalt, iodine, magnesium, 
molybdenum, manganese, phosphorus, piambago, potassium, sodium, 
strontium, sulphur (or any combination of t aforementioned ele- 
ments with themselves or with any other elements), asbestos, emery, 
mica, mineral pigments, corundum, and diamonds, but which declare 
that limestone, marble, clay, um, or any building stone. when 
mined for building pu shall not considered as mineral within 
the meaning of the said regulations; and 

Whereas it would appear to be in the public interest that radium, which 
means and includes all deposits of carnotite, pitchblendes, or other 
ores containing radinm in sufficient 8 or commercial extrac- 
tion, the pne. of the Crown, should be for the present withdrawn 
from disposal: Therefore 
His Royal Highness the Governor General in council, under and b 

virtue of the provisions of section 37 of the acts 1-8, Edward VII, 

chapter 20, is pleased to authorize the minister of the interior to with- 

draw from disposal and to reserve to the Crown all rights within the 

said Provinces and Territories to radium, and to other minerals which 

may contain radium in sufficient quantity for commercial extraction. 
RUDOLPHE BOUDREAU 


Clerk of the Privy Council. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that there 
were only 2 grams of radium in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I also heard the testimony of Dr. Kelly at the 
time he was before the Secretary of the Interior, in which he 
made the statement that there were only 30 grams in the world 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the testimony. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has just made the statement that 
this year, 1914, there weuld be produced 48 grams, or an increase 
in one year in the total amount of radium in the world amount- 
ing to about 160 per cent. The Senator knows that there are 


the provisions 


very few radium mines open to-day. I suppose within the last 
year there have been twenty times as many locations made of 
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radium-bearing lands ns in any previous year; yea, more than 


that. Does the Senator know the amount of radium that Dr. 
Kelly thought the United States ought to own and have for 
medical purposes? 

Mr. WALSH. The committee called before it Dr. Anderson, 
the representative of the Public Health Service, who told us 
that the hospitals operated by the Government ought to haye at 
least 20 grams of radium. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I remember correctly, Dr. Kelly said that 
we ought to have in the United States not less than 30 grams of 
radium, and if anything; more. I wish to say that Dr. Kelly 
admits that the Standard Chemical Co., of Pittsburgh, can 
easily fulfill their contract for delivering 12 grams this year. 
The Senator also made the statement that there will be pro- 
duced in this country this year 24 grams of radium; so it seems 
to me that it will be very few years, indeed, until enough ra- 
dium will be produced in this country, if it is allowed to be 
produced, to take care of every need in the United States. 

I simply ask the Senator if the figures I have given and the 
statements I have made are not in accordance with his under- 
standing as to the amount of radium we have, the amonnt that 
will be produced, and the amount that will be required in the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that I do not recall 
any testimony given by Dr. Kelly being an estimate by him of 
the needs of the country. Dr. Anderson said that the Govern- 
ment hospitals ought to have from 20 to 30 grams. There are 23 
hospitals now operated by the Government of the United States— 
the Naval hospitals, the Army hospitals, and the Public Health 
Service hospitals. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to misunderstand 
me. I did not imply that Dr. Kelly had testified before any 
committee of Congress. I remember well, however, attending a 
meeting held in the office of the Secretary of the Interior at 
which Dr. Kelly spoke upon the wonderful properties of radium. 
I believe the two Senators from Colorado were also at that 
meeting. I am quite sure that at that time Dr. Kelly made the 
statement that there were but 30 grams of radium in all the 
world to-day, and that the United States ought to own that 
much radium itself. I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he 
remembers that statement? 

Mr. THOMAS. Such is my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I remember it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it is repeated in the testimony that 
is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I thought was this—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think there is no question 
about that. 'There are about 30 grams of radium in the world, 
and the Government of the United States, for its own hospitals, 
ought to have at least that much. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to bring to the attention of the 
Senator was that if 30 grams of radium 1s all tbat is required 
in the United States, or if twice that amount of radium is all 
that is required in the United States, with a production of 24 

this year, and with a possibility of an increase of 100 per 
cent next year, it will not be very long before the production 
will be equal to the demand of this country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that I do not know of any estimate made by anybody as to 
what the needs of the people of the United States are. I feel 
entirely satisfied that 30 grams will be nowhere nearly equal 
to the necessities of the case, because almost if not quite that 
much is necessary for the Government hospitals, which are 
limited by law to treating Government employees or those en- 
gaged in the military or naval service and not more than 10 
additional patients. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is better informed than I am 
about these subjects; so, if I commit an error in what I am 
about to say, he will correct me. 

My information is that cancer is a much more prevalent dis- 
ense than is generally supposed, and that perhaps 10 per cent 
of the people are infected with that malady in more or less 
aggravated form. If that be true, then there are some 10,000,000 
people in the United States who may be said to be afflicted with 
eancer. I do not vouch for that proportion, because my infor- 
mation is second hand; but I have also been told that the mor- 
tality of cancer patients is about 75,000 per annum. That 
being the case, it would seem to me that if radium is a cure 
for this terrible malady, very much more than the amount pro- 
duced is essential for use not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, because of course the disease is not con- 
fined to any one country. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the number of cases the 
Senator gives is higher than the testimony leads us to believe. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not hear the testimony, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the testimony is that there are probably 
800,000 cases of cancer in the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. - Two hundred thousand, I think. 

Mr. THOMAS. The information I haye proceeded from an- 
other source, and it seemed to me to be absolutely incredible. 
Of course 200,000 or 300,000 is bad enough. That is a frightful 
number to be afflicted with this disease. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. President, one would be entirely in 
error if he reached the conclusion that 30 grams of radium is 
believed by anybody to be sufficient to supply the needs of the 
people of the United States. 

In explanation of the rapid increase in the output of radium, to 
which reference was made by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor], I ought to say that the production in this country 
during the ensuing year is going to be unusually large. Both of 
the institutions of which I speak—the Standard Chemical Co., at 
Pittsburgh, and the Radium Co. of America—are new in the 
field. The latter produced no radium at all prior to the present 
year, and commenced producing only a month or two ago. 
Prior to the 1st of January the other company, the Standard 
Chemical Co., had produced, my recollection is, only about 2 
grams, but it is contemplating putting out a gram a month from 
this time on. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is not that due to the fact that the processes 
which they use have only recently beeu completed and made 
successful? 

Mr. WALSH. That is very largely true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection I wish to say that Dr. 
Kelly himself said in the testimony as follows: 

That is the Standard Chemical - " 
sure that they are able to live up — eee . 

That is, one gram per month 


They have been making a splendid quality of radium and delivering full 
measure, 

Then the doctor goes on to say that the foreign manufacturers, 
in delivering radium to this country, have not delivered full 
measure. I wish to say further that Dr. Kelly himself said 
that the Standard Chemical Co. of Pittsburgh, is perfectly 
able to deliver the 12 grams this year. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. President, I now pass to consider the appropriation of our 
lands containing radium-bearing ores, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Before the Senator passes from that I want 
to read from the hearing a paragraph which will answer par- 
tially the question of the Senator from Utah as to the require- 
ment for radium in this country. The estimate was not that 
80 grams of radium would be required in this country, but that 
30 grams are required by the Government. The language of 
the hearings is as follows: 

The Army and Navy surgeons haye asked for the hospitals operated 

e Army and Navy a suppl 1 ^ 
pA Service has asked for 20 rn Rr te ST pits vd iesu: 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had no reference whatever to the testimony 
given before the committee of either House. I referred to à 
statement which was made by Dr. Kelly at a meeting held in 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior. I do not profess to 
know whether 30 grams will be sufficient or not. If I were 
going to express nn opinion, I would say that it would not be 
sufficient for the use of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we need not concern ourselves 
particularly with any deposits of pitehblende there may be in 
this country as a source of radium supply, because practically 
the entire supply comes from the deposits of carnotite, which, 
as I said before, so far as they have been worked, lie within 
the States of Colorado and Utah. That field has been pros- 
pected for ores of this character since it was first discovered, in 
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1902, that they contain radium- bearing ores, but the field has 
been worked for practically only three years. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask that it be printed as an appendix to my remarks, without 
reading, an historical account of the early efforts to secure and 
reduce these ores, after the discovery of the fact that they are 
radioactive, by Stephen T. Lockwood, of Buffalo, N. Y. I ask 
it not only because of the historical value of the contribution, 
but because it pays a just tribute to a distinguished citizen 
of the State of Colorado, Mr. Thomas F. Walsh, now deceased, 
who at an early stage in the development of the industry to 
which the discovery led, gave it his attention and aided with 
characteristic liberality in the researches which were neces- 
sary to make the deposits available for the relief of the afflicted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. r 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that Mr. 
Thomas F. Walsh was very much interested in this ore and 
established a fund with the school of mines at Golden, Colo., 
and that they extended experimentations and investigations in 
relation to it with great success. 

Mr. WALSH. The article recites the fact to which the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has now directed our attention., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
veferred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

RADIUM RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 
[Statement of Stephen T. Lockwood, 1914.] 


Thomas F, Walsh, of Wash on, D. C., and Colorado, as everyone 
doubtless remembers, was a millionaire who had accumulated most of 
his great fortune from the ownership of the Camp Bird gold mine, qf 
Ouray, Colo. Now, Ouray is not far from the carnotite coun of 
Colorado. He became interested in the production of radium y in 
the year 1908. On March 23, 1908, he ap ed before the House com- 
mittee in support of the bill providing for the creation of a Government 
Bureau of es. I ht say properly that he had a y influence 
in the ultimate estab ent of the present Bureau of nes, which 
was oeque a” prganisen and has undertaken the much-needed Gov- 
ernment work of assisting in the production of radium since Mr. Walsh's 
death. In his talk before that committee he mentioned the voryen 
ureau. 


. C 
ties of th 


appeared at first 
value of the radium, more, be noted that 
every milligram of radium produced by the so-called Austrian Govern- 
ment monopoly, at Joachimsthal, was produced and sold for scientific 
purposes at a loss. 

he Rare Metals Reduction Co. had also in 1906, continuing In 
March, 1908, an 3 with the American Mineral & Alloy Co., 
of New York City and Denver, to furnish the works with a 30-ton car 
of carnotite mon and im- 


neral 
manager of the La Sal Copper —.— Co., at Cashin, near the Paradox 
m indu first effort N rw 

0 


Mr. McBride 3 piacere nt that early date a 17-ton car of carnotite. 


concentrates (15 per cent UsOs and 19 per cent V,0;) by the process of 
milling the ores, sliming out the oxides, dr and bi for pment 
This car went to the then well-known chemical firm of John C. Wiarda 
& Co., of Brooklyn, N. X., realizing $5,400. At that time radium was 
not generally known or admitted to exist in carnotite, and the use of 
vanadium as a steel alloy had not been developed. Wiarda & Co. pur- 
chased for the uranium oxide contents alone, and their purchase was 
sufficient to stock them up for several years. McBride, under these 
conditions, abandoned his efforts. 

The results, however, to March, 1908, were all negative, and the 
experience of everyone was negative. The united wisdom and effort 
of everyone, financial and physical, were unable to produce enough ore 
to keap: the plant at Lackawanna running in a commercial way. New 
deposits of new minerals of vanadium were found in Peru in 1906, 
enabling Mr. Flannery to engage in the vanadium business on a large 
scale. The market for uranium oxide was limited, and the production 
of 2 was not to be contemplated as a commercial money-making 
project. 

A week after Mr. Walsh’s appearance before the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, about April 1, 1908, I received a message from 
Mr. Walsh askíng me to meet him in New York City. He wanted me 
to advise him concerning the production of radium from American 
ores, either pitehblende or carnotite. Upon this request I went to New 
York and gave to Mr. Walsh a complete history of American radium 
to that date, as well ns that of the infant industry of the associated 
rare metals, uranium and vanadium. t that time our organization 
for securing information was such that we had the names and corre- 
8 with every person connected, even remotely or slightly, with 
the production or sale of either carnotite or pitchblende. We a had 


samples from every known deposit in the United States, as well as 
from foreign countries, and we had a record of all ores above F 
When Mr. Walsh was told that there was but 1,800 pounds of pitch- 
blende of suitable ge for reduction mined and for sale he could not 
believe it. When was told that we must resort to carnotite for the 
production of radium and that there was no owner or operator of car- 
notite who would contract to deliver or could deliver as much 
as & carload of low-grade carnotite ore he could not believe that. 

He did decide, however, to Meer ad the production of the equivalent 
of 250 milli of radium bro , and at once organized a 


rivate 
loration bureau for De puspos of making a thorough . 
orai 


into rare metals resources do and adjoining States. The writer, 
for the purposes of this bureau, the personal adviser of Mr. 
Walsh, and continued as such sp to the date of his untimely deai 
just two years iater. During these two years alsh expend 


Pap $20,000 1n investigations, the results of which were all either 
jreetly or indirectly made public for general use. He established the 
Vinson Walsh Research , with the trustees of the Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden, Colo., and the work of the investigators under this 
ape gave to the public three quarterly reports of the school of mines, 


January, 1909, “ Rare Metals.” 
October, 1909, Preliminary Report on the Radioactivity of the Car- 

notite in Southwest Colorado.” 
April, 1910, “ Radium and Radioactivity.” 
r. Walsh also commissioned special mini 


a working „ Walsh and the writer made short of in- 
vestigation onal exploration to the pitchblende country in 
Gilpin County, about four hours’ ride rail from Denver. Here we 

pounds of pitchblende before mentioned d. 


and Mr. Walsh pürchased it for the Colorado School of Mines. 
sting mine was the Kirk mine, which has probably 
roduced more pitchblende than any other in the United States. The 
en owner or lessee of the mine, Mr. Loring Gale Nesmith, and his wife 
were in occupation of a summer cabin at the mine, but the mine was not 
in operation. We were shown some beautiful specimens of A 
itchblende, allowed to scramble over a dump of low-grade ore, and de- 
ightfully entertained at a noon luncheon, but no one was allowed to 
enter the mine and no ore was for sale. This dump of low-grade ore 
ran about 3 per cent of emn but Mrs. Nesmith loved it as a 
little girl loves a rag doll and even told us that it sparkled with 
radium in the pitch darkness. As I had never been able to get pure 
100 per cent pitchblende to sparkle with radium under like circum- 
stances, I was mutely from Missouri as to the 8 per cent. It -— be 
interesting to know that this dump of low-grade ore was still unsold in 

April of the following year, at the time of Mr. Walsh's death. 

By ember, 1909, after nearly two years of extra investigation, 
Mr. Walsh had practically decided that my original plan of operations 
was the one which held This plan involved sending Mr. Andcew 
Richardson, of Ouray, Colo, Mr. Walsh's pioneer at tho Camp 
Bird mine, and Mr. Tames N. McBride, of Burton, Mich., the pioneer 
and best qualified man to mine and concentrate carnotite ores, into the 
earnotite country to buy ores and operate a concentration mill which 
he had set up there years before. 

Low-grade ores, as in the case of McBride’s early 17-ton ship- 
ment, were to be concentrated to sufficiently high grade stand wagon 
and mule-back shipment to the railway at Placerville, and thence 30 
tons of concentrates per month were to go to Buffalo regularly for re- 
(Tack by vw plant of the Rare Metals Reduction Co., at Buffalo 

ckawanna). 

But Mr. Walsh was ill in December, 1909; on January 11, 1910, he 
was very ill and scarcely survived the crisis of pneumonia, and after 

hting off death for three months, finally died in April 1910. Mr. 

alsh died with his purposes and wishes relative to the production of 
radium unrealized, 

Dur all the years, from September, 1902, until the date of the 
death of Mr. Walsh, in April of 1910, and continu but in a lesser 
degree, from that time to this, the writer has devo his avocational 
time and no inconsiderable amount of money in a research concerning 
radium. The chemical reduction of carnotite ores for the complete and 
efficlent extraction of the radium in the form of either a radium-barium 
2 hate or a radium-barium carbonate was evolved almost in the first 

stance. 

Pierre Curie, in his correspondence with the writer, suggested—to 
translate his la the attack with hydrochloric or nitric acid. 
The question whether radium barium in carnotite existed in the form 
of a carbonate or sulphate, or both, was thoroughly considered by Prof. 
Alexander H. Phillips, of Princeton University, in 1903. Our tests on 

ic n ores showed almost complete extraction of radioactivity b 
a thorough digssting in hydrochloric acid without the boiling first With 
sodium carbonate. It is to be remembered, in this connection, that the 
Curies extracted the first radium from the residues of the sulphuric- 
acid reduction of the Austrian pitchblende, and.the radium in these 
residues was therefore sulphate, so that the Curies were compelled to 
first boil this sulphate in sodium-carbonate solutions and to wash many 
times to remove the soluble sodium sulphates in their entirety before 
the “ attack” with hydrochloric acid. 

The secret process for the production of radium, if it can be said to 
exist at all, relates solely and only to the refining of the radium-barium 
sulphates, or the radium-barium carbonate derived from the previous 
gross reduction of the carnotite ores. 

The process of — delineated in the original thesis of Mme, Curie, 

ublished in the Chemical News of September 18, 1903, states that 

e sulphates are first converted into carbonate by boiling in ium 
carbonate, and freeing the carbonate thus obtained from sodium sul- 
phate; that these carbonates are then converted into chloride salts of 
radium barium with pure hydrochloric acid. These salts are refined 
for the elimination of the gross barium chloride by the pesce of frac- 
tional crystallization. This process is described in her language in the 
thesis as follows: At the nníng of the fractionation the chloride 
is dissolved in pure distilled water nnd the solution is raised to the 
boiling point and allowed to crystallize by cooling in a covered capsule. 
Beautiful crystals form at the bottom and the supernatant saturated 
solution is easily decanted. If a rt of this solution—the decanted 
ee evaporated to dryness, the chloride obtained is found to be 
— times less active than that which has crystallized out in the first 

stance,” 

A practical Illustration of this process is as follows: 

One hundred grams of water, at 40° Fahrenheit, dissolves 32.2 grams 
of radium barium chloride forming a saturated solution. 
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One hundred grams of water, at boiling point, 212° Fahrenheit, dis- 
solves 58.8 pounds of barium chloride forming a saturated solution, at 
that temperature. 

Starting, therefore, with the last solution and cooling it to 40° Fah- 
renheit, 20.6 J gens of chloride must erystallze out of the solution, and 
88.2 grams will remain in the solution. If the 20.6 grams of crystals 
are removed by decanting, and the Mea gre 38.2 grams are evaporated 
from the decanted solution, it is found that one gram out of the 20.6 

ams is five times as active in the radium eiement as 1 gram of the 

ei Page ortion. As Mme. Curie pointed out in her thesis, the 
bromide salt of radium: might be used and the refining conducted in the 
same ‘tes f with considerable more of rapidity, because 100 grams of 
ure distilled water dissolved 149 grams of radium barium bromide at 
12° Fahrenheit, and deposited 52 grams of bromide crystals on cool- 
ing to 32° Fahrenheit. 
his process of fractional crystallization was, as far as the writer 
could ever ascertain, the only process of refining radium barium salts 
for the elimination of the ss barium contents, and for the produc- 
tion of a salt of radium relatively free from barium salts. 
In the operation of the reduction works of the Rare Metals Reduc- 


Eus 


cent 


price of 4 Mr cent ra pe 
was £32 ($155.712) for a 5 milligram tube. The price of 50 
radium bromide, with 50 
for a 5 milligram tube. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the price of the contained radium 
bromide in absolute quantities did not increase with the relative purity: 
but was at the rate of £4 ($19.464) for each 5 per cent increase in 
purity; so that a milligram of actual radium in a per cent compound 
costs at the same rate as a milligram in a 50 per cent cómpound. 

Under date of September, 1903, we required some foreign radium 
bromide of established purity for the B nt euer of making a comparison 
of prices and products. essrs. Harrington Bros., manufacturing 
chemist, 4 Oliver Yard, City Road, London, E. C., furnished the quota- 
Hons and the material. 

e 


r cent of 
$194.640) 


olumbia 
He unsealed the tube, took out 100 milligrams, 
were 
seal 
b Parum. was 7,000 units instead of 20,000. 
890 milligrams, was placed in the custody of Dr. 


f e. 
It will be seen in this instance that the pom of 10 milligrams in a 
igrams in a 100 per cent 


Notwithstanding this, the process of fractional talization was 
and is a supe ious n On cooling the bolling solution the 
crystals do not immediately commence to form, and it usually requires 
24 hours to complete a fractionation. 
Early in the technology of refining radium from barium a specific 
t was sought for the separation of radium from barium in one 
operation, say, in a precipitation operation covering a few moments of 
tine. In this connection alone can a secret process exist, and whoever 
ae taken pains by continued experiment to discover the reagent has 

e process, 

Based on reduction costs, therefore, of crude carnotite ores and upon 
the cost of refining the radium barium residues the price of $120 per 
milligram for pure radium bromide is not justified, 

The cost of the primary or crude reduction of carnotite ores so as to 
obtain (1) commercial uranium oxide, (2) vanadium iron oxides suit- 
able for furnacing to ferrovanadium, and (3) the radium-barium resi- 
dues, is as follows: 

Kon um of carnolite 2.37 per cent UsOs and 3.18 per cent 


Minor reagents. 
Natl gc 
pe steam — 
Maintenance, renewal, repair, taxes, plant (cost unit ton 

plant, $6,000) 


Capacity of unit ton plant, 1 ton in 24 hours. 

The cost of reduction of a high-grade concentrate, say of 17 per cent 
U;05 and 21 r cent V.O;, in this unit ton plant would be higher. 
A carefully calculated cost sheet, calculated as of date of April 30, 
1907, made it about S880. 

A letter covering this entire subject as of that date is illuminative 
and is appended at the end of this paper. - 

The business arrangement which the writer had with Mr. Thomas F. 
Walsh at the time of the latter's death was as follows: 

The writer gave to Mr. Walsh, with full authority and intention that 
it be given to the publie, the full sum total of his knowledge and 


activities conce the subject of radium to the date of and during 
the continuance of the arrangement; and continued to act as his 
advisor, with respect to that research, up to the date of his death. 
For this service no money compensation was received, and in every 

t Mr. Lockwood sustained his own SE account, except that 
in the instance of the special trip to Colorado, which consumed nearly 
a month of Mr. Lockwood's time, Mr. Walsh. for that trip, bore his 


expense. 

he actual consideration for this service, however, was that Mr. 
Walsh undertook to finance the organization of a large business in 
ferrovanadium, taking in Mr. Lockwood as a partner, provided a de- 
posit of vanadium ores could be found, either in America or elsewhere, 
which might become the basis of an organization employing at lenst 
$1,000. 000 of capital. Mr. Walsh did not wish to become identified with 
& small business unit. 

Simultaneously with the radium research work, the writer advised, 
8 and reported concerning supposedly large projects in 

In this connection, under date of March, 1909, the writer came in 
contact with T. F. V. Curran, then of 452 Ella Street, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. who was seeking to approach Mr. Walsh with his promotion of the 
e 1 are Vanadium Co. of America.“ 3 

P rran 


(about 5 1906) to March 2, , as the confidential man o 
Mr. Joseph M. Flannery, of that company. 
Mr. Curran claimed to have discovered “an immense deposit of 


vanadium sulphide in southwestern Colorado containing 10 per cent 
V20;,"". but upon a thorough examination the writer became satisfied 
that Mr. Curran was entire 7 mistaken and was wholly unfamiliar with 
the then existing situation in Colorado as regards vanadium (Curran’s 
specialty) and pouta ignorant of any facts concerning uranium and 
radium products derived from the carnotite ores of that place. I had 
one interview with Mr. Curran, lasting about four hours, in which he 
stated his case, he being at the time wholl orant that I 
sepa and active manager of the Rare 

e had finished, I then very frankly told him of the real situation, and 
told him very many facts about the vanadium resources of southwestern 
Colorado and the collateral possibilities of the production of uranium 
oxide and radium in the event that carnotite should be used as a basis 
of operations instead of the Roscoelite, which was most abundant, and 
loca on the railway, but very difficult of reduction. 

This interview and much correspondence with Mr. Curran leads me 
mA Lar that Mr. Curran's activity in carnotite can not antedate 

The writer has a report of Mr. Eduardo Higginson, Peruvian consul 

neral at New York City, on "A new vanadium deposit in Peru owned 
8 the American Vanadium Co, (Mr. Joseph M. Flannery)." This de- 
posit was visited by the Government engineers of Peru about the 
middle of 1906. Shortly thereafter it was visited by Mr. Hewitt, engi- 
neer for Mr. 1 Just Mar the American Vanadium Co., and 
purchased by him. It was the basis of the American Vanadium Co.'s 
development of the vanadium business in the United States, (See 
Hewett. Foster, Eng. and Min, Jour., vol. 82, 1906, p, 385.) 

In 1911 the American Vanadium Co. issued a booklet on “ Vanadium 
steels,” and in the introduction on the sources of vanadium does not 
even mention carnotite, and therefore I must conclude that Mr. Flan- 
nery's interest in that mineral could not antedate that date, viz, 
1911; and certainly could not antedate March, 1909, at which time his 
confidential agent, Mr. Curran, left his employ, seemingly wholly igno- 
rant as to the use of carnotite as a source of vanadium. 

On Janu 12, 1906, the Rare Metals Reduction Co. ship 10 
eee oo of uranium oxide to New York City via Penasyivanis Railroad ; 
price bid, $2 per pound Us Os. On January 27, 1906, a ton of vana- 
dium-iron oxides went to Niagara Falls to the Niagara Research Labo- 
ratories for a test furnace run on material. 

On July 9, 1906, the ferro-vanadium from this was returned; it was 
sold to Mitsui & Co., Yokohama, Japan; price, $5 per pound vanadium 
metal, and a double repeat order was received, 

Our conclusions are that Mr. Flannery and Mr. Curran are not 
pioneers either in the vanadium business or in the use of carnotite as 
a source of uranium and vanadium and of radium, for the purpose of 
considering the merits of their opposition to this bill. 


STATEMENT MADE, 1906, 


The writer, James N. McBride, is 43 years old. A graduate of the 
University of Michigan. Has spent seven years in the western Colo- 
rado country as general manager of La Sal Copper Mining Co. In order 
to secure some expert chemical operations I secured Charles Poulot, a 
graduate of Freiburg (Germany) Mining School. Poulot was an ex- 
perienced rare-metal chemist and has sold uranium ores in Europe, and 
was the best-posted man in those lines I had ever met. We were prac- 
Dr the pioneer exploiters and explorers of mineral deposits in that 
section. 

Our laboratory gave us opportunity to test samples, then we explored 
the field. Uranium is found with vanadium, and the latter element was 
not then a commercial article. Our effort was to produce as Lo Rey 

posoble and then make a high-grade, acid, 
EE product, to save freight on the waste and on the vanadium 


at Cashin, Colo., and a larger amount at a mill located in San Miguel 
County, at Snyders, a local paci: The expense of acid in those sections 
made the work costly. Finally one lot of concentrates were made which 
was merely finely ed and washed. The uranium and vanadium 
contents were, as I recollect, 15 per cent uranium oxide and 19 per cent 
vanadic acid. This carload, 17 tons, was sold to Jon. C. Wiardi, 8 
Ledoux & Co., brin $5,400 for the uranium content alone. The 
vanadium was simp iy so much waste. Various experiments to separate 
the vanadium and find a market for it were tried. The various steel 
companies wanted the material, but not in the shape we were able to 
offer it, viz, a concentrate carrying uranium and vanadium. Often 
deposits of low-grade uranium and high-grade vanadium ore could not be 
handled, for vanadium was no more marketable than so much sand. 
Finally it was determined to wait until a process was found to cheaply 
separate the elements and market the vanadium, This Mr, 8. T. Lock- 
wood has done, and will make the ores approximately 100 per cent more 


o 
crushed ores as slimes when stirred with water. The 
canted off the washed ore and run into canvas strainers and dried in 
the sun. The clay deposits offer more difficulties, since the clay is more 
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soluble and produces a low grade of concentrates, although the ores are | ties for the delivery of a full supply of ore at figures considered re- 
usually richer, which offsets the condition in 
nal deposits were worked on a basis of a 4 

this was often ship 
the high-grade ore 


some r The origi- 
r cent eee oxide, and 
d crude. In sampling the dumps of workings after 


d been sorted my notebook shows: 


V30; 
Low grade group, Snyders (1) Ee 23 jrr 
u nyders 
Black Rock (Fejected material) 2.6 
Little Sadie (2)..............- 17 
Lower claims, low grade (3) .. 1.92 2.6 


These (1, 2, 3) concentrated in laboratory purely mechanical and in 
no way different from millwork to 11.96 per cent, 20.3 per cent, with 
an average loss of 20 per cent. The value of these concentrates on the 
railroad would be at $1.25 per pound for the uranium and 2D cents 
per pound for the vanadium, would be $496 per ton. Sampling a 
pile of ore in Roc Creek district from which the high de had been 
sorted there measured 23 tons, of an average value 2.67 per cent 
Us Os and V 4.05 per cent. The ores in e$ ng and 
divide will average as they stand about 3 pa cent Us Os and 43 per 
cent V; The dificulty in sampling is that if the ore is followed 
to the limit of mineralization the average grade is reduced. 

An estimate of the available deposits can not be made with engi- 

neering exactness. These de are on bluffs of the Dol 
Grand, San Miguel Rivers, Roc Creek and La Sal Creek, over an area o 
100 miles in length. A very promising deposit ceases to continue and 
a small indication opens up a big field. At Snyders probably 1,000 
tons have been produced, and there is a vast amount left. Roc Creek 
has produced probably 500 tons from a —.— deposit. An engineer 
can presume that from districts already partially explored that 10,000 
tons of ore is extremely probable. market that would stimulate 
prospecting would probably discover much more. No one can actuall 
estimate and can only figure probabilities. I have seen promising indi- 
cations where no work had ever been done. 
m ences of every sort, I regard crude concentration as the 
only available method. The ore is crushed to 60 mesh or thereabo: 
in a ED ball mill and kept agitated, maybe reground and washed, 
or possibly “slim 


ore in the beginning and its associated elements. There are es 
when it would be profitable to make a lower-grade product than a 
minimum standard, since the low-grade ore must:often be mined with 
the high grade, and the ore costs b It is probable that no con- 
centrate would run below 8 per cent Us Os, 15 per cent V: Os. An 
averai would probably be 10-20. An average concentration would be 
a saving equivalent to Ug-V, maximum to Ui Va. Five tons crude 
into one concentrate. The loss of 20 cent not being reckoned, since 

ion. The concentrates then would 
be 10-20 to 7.5—15 per cent, or 9 8300 per ton. 
if bongnt outright or mined on royalty woul 


ments, and, while not desirable, you must do your own mining. Day 
the royalty as np as the claim is productive, o vacate the 
lease. en the claim owners become unreasonable go to another 

of the district 50 miles away and secure 1,000 tons or more. e 


nature of the operations demands a knowledge of the deposits and the 
owners as well Probably one-half the claims are open to relocation at 
the present time. 

A concentration plant involves power. 
line, since the latter costs 50 cents per quum in that section. A boiler 
and engine equipment costs $600, a ball mill $1,000, tanks and other 
equipment with buildings for mill, quarters for men, costs approxi- 
mem $3,000. If a slime table is used, $500 more should be added. 

crude assay laboratory, parom scales, etc., are needed. Five men 
will operate the mill for to 10 hours per day. Colorado statutes 
compel an eight-hour day in mills and mines. Possibly since the mill 
is so small in results 10 hours per day might be possible. 


Steam is cheaper than gaso- 


RARE METALS REDUCTION Co., 
" April 30, 1907. 
Lovis WEILL, Esq., 
770 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sık: You have asked me to tell you something about the above 
company, and I take pleasure herein in so do 
; e company is organized under the laws the State of New York 
with a nominal capitalization of eee The actual replacement value 
of the real estate, D Bere equ — — of the company. located at the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh way crossing of South Side Park- 
way in the industrial section of West Seneca, is over $6,000. The com- 
pany has coal and reduction supplies on hand of value of $200 and a 
cash working capital subscribed of $5,000. share of the nominal 
400 shares of stock represents an aetual cash value of $28, 

The company has also all the advantages of all the preliminary work 


in the investigation of raw materials and ore supplies, reduction processes, 
and rimental apparatus; and of the markets ‘or finished" roducts 
heretofore conducted by the Welsh-Lofftus Uranium & Rare Me Co., 


and the American Mineral & Alloy Co., the actual cost of which was be- 
tween $4,500 and $5,000, none of which has been capitalized. The 
com y has its plans and organization completed and is now in the 
market for a supply of concentrates of the raw material consumed by it, 
viz, concentrates of uranium-vanadium oxid ores. 

ere are several possible sources of EDS of this material, but the 
company has been slow to act in entering into a contract by reason of a 
desire to close & contract — with responsible 
ganization and the financial ability to dellver the 


parties having the or- 
goods. tia 
are now pending and working to a close for a contract with such par- 


munerative by both parue in interest. 
These figures are based upon the delivery of— Pert 
er ton. 
(A) 100 tons concentrates per annum containing 17 per cent 1 
uranium oxide and-21 per.cent vanadium oxide, at $1.25 per 
found uranium oxide contents and 25 cents per pound vana- 
um oxide contents, making total cost (f. o. b. Colorado 
ru points nearest source of supply) 
(B) 200 tons concentrates per annum, containing 7 per cent 
uranium oxide and 19.per cent vanadium oxide, at $1.10 
per pound uranium oxide contents and 25 cents per pound 
vanadium oxide contents, making total cost (f. o. b. Colo- 
rado railway points nearest source of supply)--———... 249. 00 
Proposition (A) would mean to the company the following manipu- 


lations and costs based on actual experience and the estimated profits 
per ton handled, also based on actual transactions in trade: 


$520. 00 


Cost — j 
ore or concentrates, f. o. b. rallß way 20. 00 
Foeata. aean r De AE TE RES 3 
ee... ee 3. 00 
Packages and reloading at sample 5. 00 
Total cost of ore or concentrates, f. o. b. Buffalo... 340. 00 
The cost of chemical treatment and reduction at Buffalo works 
covering all items of su tendence, labor, chemicals, fuel, 
oils, gas, and the main nce and repair of the plant is. 80. 00 
The recovery of products from this red 8 per cent 
of the 340 pounds of uranium oxide contents equals 306 
pounds of a sale value of $2 per pound ;* — — 612. 00 
90 per cent of the po of vanadium oxide contents 
equals 37 unds of an ultimate sale value computed 
from experience as follows: 378 pounds of vanadium oxide 
contains 56 per cent, or 211 nds, of metallic vanadium 
and are smelted at a loss of 20 per cent of this me 
leaving 168 pounds of actual metal returned with a smelt- 
CUNG. of $0.60 to $1.60 per pound of metal so re- 268. 80 
ned, pc C peti irr exse . eT; . 
The sale value of the metal returned in the form of a ferro- 
yanadium containing vanadium, 22 to 25 per cent; carbon , 
2 5 cent or under; silicon, 1 per cent or under; sulphur, 
0.05 per cent or under; phosphorus, 0.05 per cent or under; 
copper, aluminum, and arsenic, trace; iron by difference is 
$5 per pound of vanadium metal contents, oT... 840, 00 
Summary proposition (A). 
Cost ore $540.00 Bening value uranium 
Cost reduction 80. 00 OX eee — $612.00 
Cost smelting---.-.---- 269.80 | Selling value vanadium 820. 60 
———— Metal eS | j 
Cost selling, 10 percent. 145 20 71, 452.00 
se , 10 per cent_ 2 . 
—— 1; 034. 00 
1, 034. 00 —— 
Net profit per ton handled—— 2-a 418. 00 
Proposition (B) would mean to the company as follows : Per ton. 
Cost e concentrates f. o. b. rallway $249. a 
Sampling and asssylng-..-.-———-------------------- LLL :00 
Packages and reloa 5. 00 
Total cost of ore or concentrates f. o. b. Buffalo works. 267. 00 
Cost of reduction at Buffalo works 60. 00 
Halo, PRR RRR MORI ¾%—⁵—. ee RUD EIC REED, 321.00 
The recovery of products from this reduction is: 90 per cent 
of 340 pounns of uranium-oxide contents equals 126 pounds, 
of a sale value of $2 per pound; total 252. 00 
90 per cent of 380 pounds of vanadium-oxide contents equals 
342 pounds, of an ultimate sale value computed from 
rience as follows: 342 pounds of vanadium oxide, contain! 
56 per cent of vanadium metal, or 191.5 pounds, are smel 
at a loss of 20 per cent of the metal, leaving 153 pounds of 
actual metal returned with a smel charge of cents to . 
$1.60 per pound of metal so returned, via 244.80 
The sale value of the metal so returned in the form of ferro- j 
. . 765. 00 
Summary proposition (B). 
$267.00 | Selling value uranium 
60. 00 oxide — gs $252. 00 
244.80| Selling value vanadium 
—— N — 765. 00 
571. 80 —.— 
Cost selling, 10 per cent 101. 70 1, 017. 00 
673. 50 673. 50 
Net profit per ton handled—— LL LL LL Lll 334. 50 


Í 
I may say that our reduction plant will easily take care of the ton- 
nage named and that there are two electro-smel concerns that would 
pe — to get the smelting work at the price named. This part of the 
bi ess if en over Wo! be a nice proposition in itself. j 
Trusting that this will give you some insight relative to the proposi- 


tion that we are n, I am, 
Yours, very y STEPHEN T. Lock WOOD. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield further to the Senator from Utah? i 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the history, 
of the development of radium as outlined in this article also 
gives the history of the process of extracting radium from the 
ore? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it does not, but it states in a general way, ; 
so much as is known of the processes of extracting radium, | 


j| 
| 
i 
i 
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and because some controversy has arisen about that, I desire 
to say that, of course, Mme. Curie, on making her very famous 
discoyery, at once gave to the world the laboratory process by 
which she was able to extract this exceedingly rare metal. 
Now, the process is known to the scientifie world, but, of course, 
when you undertake to extract radium in commercial quan- 
tities there are problems which are not confronted in laboratory 
work, Some of those processes are not entirely known to the 
scientific world. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully agree with the Senator, and I was only 
in hopes that in this connection we could have also made pub- 
lic, as far as possible, the history of the development of the 
processes that have been found for the extraction of radium 
from the ore. I understand that the Bureau of Mines have a 
complete process at the present time, and that the Bureau of 
Mines would not hesitate to let it be known. If that is the 
case, I thought it would be very enlightening to the American 
people if we could have that also in the Recorp in connection 
with the history of this wonderful mineral. 

Mr, WALSH. I am very glad the Senator spoke of that, be- 
cause the process which has been worked out by the Bureau 
of Mines is now being tried out in a commercial way in reduc- 
tion works that have been recently completed in the city of 
Denver. I had intended to speak about that later, and I might 
as well say now that those works were constructed by an 
association called the Radium Institute of America. It really 
consists of Dr. Kelly, of Baltimore, and Dr. James Douglass, of 
the city of New York. Dr. Douglass is not a surgeon; he is 
a mining engineer of eminence who is at the head of the 
engineering corps of the celebrated firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
Each of these gentlemen has contributed the sum of $75,000 
for the construction of these works, and they are utilizing in 
them the process which has been worked out by the Bureau of 
Mines. That process is now undergoing a practical test, and it 
is the purpose of those gentlemen as well as of the Bureau of 
Mines to give to the world the details of the method followed 
just as soon as its efficacy shall have been developed and 
determined, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

'The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the junior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator from Montana has said 
two or three times during the course of this discussion that 
the carnotite ores are confined to the States of Colorado and 
Utah. They are found, I understand—— 

Mr. WALSH. If that was the impression gained, I did not 
mean to leave it, because I have definite information, fortu- 
nately, that valuable deposits have been discovered recently in 
my own State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was going to say to the Senator that 
this discussion all through the country seems to have proceeded 
upon the theory that the mineral is confined to those two 
States, and that it is necessary for the Government to seize 
those lands in some form or other, or the ores would be entirely 
monopolized. I understand these ores occur in the sandstone 
formation, and that sandstone formation is quite extensive in 
both those States. Can the Senator tell us whether the same 
sandstone formation, the same geological structure, is to be 
found in Arizona, in Wyoming, and in New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH. No; Mr. President, I can not; but I will say 
to the Senator that no deposits of commercial value, at least of 
such value as to invite development or even exploration, have 
been shown to exist in any other States. 

Likewise I desire to say, in answer to the question of the 
Senator, that even though this sandstone should be found in a 
very extensive area, it has been disclosed that the carnotite de- 
posits, curiously enough, lie simply between beds of one particu- 
lar class of sandstone and another. Indeed, you can trace 
through the country that horizon, and it is practically useless to 
look anywhere else for deposits of carnotite. 'The contact may 
be seen the same as you see the cornice about the top of this 
room and trace it from one side to the other. So the skilled eye 
directed over the landscape may trace this particular sandstone, 
and wherever it is exposed mark the line which differentiates 
it from the underlying sandstone. It is there, and there alone, 
that the deposits of carnotite have been found.  Sandstones 
might extend over a vast area, and yet unless that particular 
sandstone is there the promise of finding deposits of carnotite 
would not be inviting; indeed, so far as we now know, there 
would be none, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana is very familiar with the development of the mining indus- 


try in the West. He knows, for example, that 50 or 60 years 
ago substantially all that was known about the deposits of gold 
was in California. It was not supposed that gold would be 
found in any great quantity in Nevada, for example, or in Colo- 
rado. That was not supposed until recent years; but as the 
prospector was given the opportunity, as the demand for gold 
inereased, the prospector went out and found it. Now, does 
the Senator doubt for one moment that if the prospector is 
given the same opportunity with reference to this character 
a ee it will not be discovered in various States of the 
est 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, I was going to answer that in- 
quiry, which is a most natural one, from the testimony here. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the city of Denver appointed a 
committee, of which Mr. D. W. Brunton was the chairman. He 
was long a resident of the State of the Senator from Utah, and 
I knew him well as an engineer of great capacity in my own 
State. That committee has answered the question which the 
Senator from Utah now addresses to me. The committee re- 
ports, Mr. President, in that connection—and it was my pur- 
pose to read what it says—that the fields of Utah and Colorado 
have been thoroughly prospected; that the earnotite is of such 
a character that, where it is exposed, it is readily discerned, 
so that all exposures are found with reasonable ease. These 
have been very largely located, so that hereafter explorations of 
the most careful character must be carried on in order to make 
discoveries justifying location. ' 

Now, I think it not at all unlikely, answering the Senator 
frankly, that other deposits will be found, In fact, I do not en- 
tertain very much doubt that they will be found, but, Mr. Presi- ` 
dent, I desire to say in the same connection, lest I should be 
misunderstood, that this is an exceedingly rare metal. You will 
observe that the fields in Utah and Colorado are now producing 
three-fourths of all thë radium which the world commands. 
With the whole of Europe being prospected, and Australia, and 
Japan, this is the field to which the whole world now practically 
has recourse. Under those circumstances I think it would be 
exceedingly strange if we did find anywhere in the West any- 
thing like the quantity which has been discovered in those 
States. I hope that we may find it in equal abundance ia 
Montana, but whether we shall or not the future alone can 
tell. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And yet, Mr. President, for 40 years the 
people passed over the land about Goldfield and in other parts 
of Nevada without discovering any of those numerous gold de- 
posits that were there, but they were discovered within very 
recent years. Great gold deposits have been discovered in Colo- 
rado that the expert did not suspect and that the prospector did 
not find at once. I know silver and lead mines in my own 
State, some of the most productive mines there, were discovered 
at places where the expert insisted that nothing of the kind 
could possibly exist. I know of one mine that was discovered 
by a prospector where all the experts and indeed all the other 
prospectors insisted that it was utterly impossible that any such 
deposit could be found in that neighborhood. Yet Mr. Jesse 
Knight, having faith in his own judgment, spent a good many 
thousands of dollars driving and tunneling into the hillside and 
finally developed one of the very large deposits in that district. 
So I do not pay much attention to the prognostications of the 
average mining expert. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to add, if the 
Senator from Montana will permit, to what the Senator from 
Utah has said, that radium seems to be blended by nature with 
uranium. There is a very small proportion of radium in ura- 
nium wherever found, existing in greater or less quantities. 
Where uranium can be found to the extent of 2 per cent or 
more in a ton of ore it is commercially profitable now for the 
radium contents. Uranium is the element in carnotite and in 
pitehblende which carries radium; and wherever uranium will 
be discovered—and the chances are that it will be discovered 
in other places, perhaps in unexpected places, as the Senator 
from Utah suggests—there will be also found blended with it 
this element called radium. 

I have profound respect for Mr. Brunton; he is certainly one 
of the most eminent members of his profession; but it is a fact 
not confined to any particular locality in the West that most of 
our large deposits of metallic wealth have been discovered in 
places and under circumstances which do not appeal to the 
professional expert. Consequently, while this report is entitled 
to every consideration, it is by no means conclusive of the propo- 
sition that these deposits are not liable to be found elsewhere, 
especially as prospecting has been stimulated by the use to 
which radium is now being put. 
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Regulation of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. REED, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, December 30, 1914. 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6060) to re 
F of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the bill excludes all immigrants 
who are unable to comply with a prescribed literary test. The 
amendment now under debate proposes to exempt from the 
literacy test those immigrants who have fled to our shores to 
escape religious or racial persecution. 

I intend to discuss the merits of the amendment, but before 

doing so I propose offering a preliminary observation. I shall 
also reply to one or two arguments advanced by those who 
oppose the amendment. 
. I have already said, and now repeat, that I desire the passage 
of a proper immigration bill, but I am appealing for a bill that 
will work no great injustice; that will be consistent with our 
ancient policies and yet will exclude from our shores all men 
who are incapable of adapting themselves to the life, genius, 
and citizenship of the Republic. 

However, I differ radically from some of my associates as to 
the character of the tests to be applied. Clearly it is our duty 
to stop the importation of contract labor and the immigration 
of undesirable races. In some respects I am willing to go 
further than this bill. I am willing to expressly exclude peoples 
who are not of the white race, or, being of that race, still belong 
to that portion of it which has adopted oriental ideals and 
civilization. At the same time, I insist that no human being 
otherwise fitted for citizenship in the Republic shall be excluded 
solely because he can not pass a prescribed literacy test. Espe- 
cially do I urge that exclusion upon the ground stated should 
not be applied to a refugee seeking sanctuary from religious or 
racial persecution. 

Before further discussing that question, let me remove, if I 
can, the false impressions that have been left by the arguments 
of certain Senators. 

Some very singular propositions have been advanced. One is 
that many immigrants remain here but a short time. It is, 
therefore, argued that they are bad immigrants. The inference 
seemingly being that by going away they have injured this 
country. 

In the same breath these gentlemen argue that if the for- 
eigner remains and becomes a voter, he thereby lowers the 
standard of our electorate and injures the country. 

Both of these arguments can not be sound. If by becoming 
naturalized nnd taking a part in the elections the voter injures 
this country, then the sooner he returns to Europe the better 
for us, because we thereby escape the alleged injury. If, upon 
the other hand, his failure to become naturalized is just cause 
for complaint, it must be because the failure of the immigrant 
to become a voter has deprived this country of a benefit which, 
of course, concedes that his presence here is desirable. I repeat, 
both arguments can not be sound. 

It is said, however, that large numbers of the people coming 
to our shores do not intend to become citizens, and that as soon 
as they have accumulated a small amount of money they return 
to their European homes, and that by this means they drain 
our country of its wealth. There are two observations proper 
to make in answer to this charge: 

First, as I have already indicated, if the coming of these 
people was a curse, their going must constitute a blessing. But 
if their coming was a blessing and their going was a disad- 
vantage, then we surely ought to be glad because so many 
remain. 

The second observation is this: That even if an immigrant 
does carry his savings back to Europe with him, it by no means 
follows that his presence among us has resulted in a financial 
loss to our country. 

Allow me to state my reasons for the statement just made. I 
affirm that upon the average the wage earner does not receive 
to exceed 50 per cent of the value of that which he produces. 
No man ever employs another if he expects to pay him in wages 
all he has created. If an employer were to pay his man all the 
man produces, there would be no reason for the employment. 
Accordingly, when a man hires another he does it because the 
employee will create more than the wages paid. 'The difference 
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between the wages pnid and the value produced represents the 
net profit of the employment. 

An example will serve to illustrate: If an immigrant employee 
creates $1,000 of wealth and only receives $500 in wages, all 
of which he sends or carries to Europe, he has, nevertheless, 
increased the wealth of this country by $500. 

So that if a foreigner comes to this country and sends a part 
of his wages back home, nevertheless it follows that he has 
benefited this country by the difference between the wages that 
were sent home and the wealth he produced. Somebody said 
if foreigners come here, obtain work upon our railronds, and 
carry their wages back to Europe, “ they nevertheless leave the 
railroads here." That exactly expresses the case. The claim, 
therefore, that when these men send a part of their wages out 
of the country they are draining it of its wealth is not alto- 
gether sound. 

However, I view with disfavor the custom I am speaking of, 
not because it drains the country of its wealth, for these men 
produce more and leave behind more than they can send away, 
but because the influx of great numbers of people who do not 
come here intending to remain is injurious to our laboring men. 
Therefore I am willing to add such restrictions as will effec- 
tually prevent temporary immigration. I will go with the com- 
mittee in that direction as far as it desires to go. But I will 
do so because I want to protect our own labor from unfair 
competition. 

I call attention to another fallacy. It is urged that the immi- 
grant lacks the independence and assertiveness of the American 
laborer; that he is subservient, truckling, humble, cringing; 
tnan pe will work for starvation wages, and hence is an unde- 
sirable. 

Mr. President, that argument sounds very well stood out by 
itself, but in the same breath its authors are heard inveighing 
against the foreign laborer because he strikes for higher wages, 
If the foreigner does not strike, he is to be condemned, because 
he is too humble, too subservient, too willing to take a small 
wage; but if he does strike, as the American citizen strikes for 
higher wages, immediately he is a villain, an enemy of all law 
and all order. No matter which way the immigrant turns he 
is condemned. 

The strike at Lawrence, Mass., has been adverted to. It is 
said that a great number of foreigners wers employed in the 
mills of Lawrence, Mass.; that these foreigners struck for higher 
wages; and that, because they struck, they were bad and wicked 
people. Yet the very men who make that argument also insist 
that foreigners have been working for starvation wages and 
therefore are bad people. The arguments taken together lead 
to this: If a foreigner works for starvation wages and continues 
to starve, he is unworthy of residence here; but if he rises in 
protest he also is unfit for residence among us. That kind of 
logic does not even leave to the foreigners the poor privilege of 
peaceful starvation; it condemns them whether they starve or 
whether they protest. 

But how about the strike in Massachusetts? What was at the 
bottom of that strike? It is admitted that these people were 
working for very low wages. It is admitted that their employers 
were American citizens, and that the American employer fixed 
the wages. It is admitted that the starving employees rose in a 
strike, and it may also be admitted that in striking they ac- 
cepted the advice of extreme and radical men—possibly of very 
bad men. It may likewise be granted that during the strike they 
violated the statutes of the land, and that they should not have 
done so. But I call your attention to three things: 

First. That the wages were fixed by American corporations at 
a point so low that starvation drove these creatures on to 
desperation. 

Second. That the wicked and radical men who advised the 
immigrant employees were, for the most part, American citizens. 

Third. That every act of violence perpetrated by the half- 
starved forelgners at Lawrence, Mass., has been duplicated hun- 
dreds of times by American employees. 

The bed of injustice is the birthplace of revolution. 

The great railroad strike occurring during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration had for its purpose the tying up of the commerce 
of the country. Yet who does not know that the railway train- 
men, as a class, are Americans. Let me add—a very good kind 
of Americans. They felt they had a grievance; and so feeling, 
they struck. The strike seemed to them the only means of 
redress. There were some acts of lawlessness and violence, In 
so far as there was lawlessness and violence, I can not approve 
that strike, but in so far as it was a protest of men having no 
other weapon I do not disapprove it. And yet these were Amer- 
ican citizens. 

I was told by one of the Senators who investigated the recent 
strike in West Virginia that a great proportion. of the striking 
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miners were native-born American citizens. Nevertheless they 
struck. I do not intend to go into the merits of that contest. 
We all know there was violence, bloodshed, and homicide. Prob- 
ably both sides violated the law. Yet, according to the informa- 
tion given to me, at least, that strike was carried on principally 
by native-born American citizens. 

We have strikes in every town and in every city in some 
trade, some branch of industry, almost every day of the year. 
'They are not confined to foreigners. The strike is peculiarly 
the weapon of the native-born American artisan and mechanic 
and laborer. So if there was a strike in Lawrence, Mass., by 
some foreign-born citizens, if there were some acts of violence, 
that is no argument against foreign-born people as a class. If 
you seek to condemn them, you should find some sin which can 
not with equal justice be laid at the door of the native American. 

While I am speaking of the Lawrence strike let me call your 
attention to the fact that if the laborers violated the statutes 
of Massachusetts the authorities of Massachusetts violated the 
Constitution of the United States—the bill of rights of the 
American people—and the constitution of Massachusetts when 
they went to the depots and tore from the arms of mothers the 
children they were sending elsewhere in order that they might 
be kept from starving during the time the strike was in progress. 

But in considering a bill of this kind we gain little by discuss- 
ing single instances. The truth is that the foreign-born citizen 
of the United States is not a lawless creature. The statistics 
will not bear out such a charge. 

I challenge the distinguished chairman of the committee to 
show that there is a greater proportion of crime among our 
foreign-born citizens than there is among our native population. 
I challenge him to name a single white race that has a repre- 
sentation in this Republic in which the proportion of crimi- 
nality is so great as it is among the colored population of his 
own State. The Senator has said to me, in an aside remark, 
“T hope you do not call that American.” Perhaps it is not 
American; but the condition exists in the Senator’s own State. 
I remark, in passing, that the Senator seems to prefer the 
colored brother to the white Belgian, to the white Irishman, to 
the white Englishman, to the white Welshman, to the white 
German, provided that white man can not read or write. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator knows very 
well that the argument he is attempting to make and the paral- 
lel he is attempting to draw as to my attitude toward our 
brother in black is not a good one, for the reason that I cer- 
tainly do not consider him a desirable citizen; but, owing to 
conditions over which I have no control, he is here. We find 
him here. He was thrust upon us, as the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] suggests, and he has proven himself incapable 
of assimilation into the civilization that characterizes the white 
race. 'The racial characteristics of some who are white would 
be as objectionable. I wish to call the Senator's attention, 
however, to the fact that this bill simply attempts, without re- 
gard to certain nations whose emigrants may come here, to set 
certain American standards as a test of fitness to come in. 

I do not think the committee or any Meniber of the Senate 
who is in favor of the restrictions set forth in this bill is open 
to the charge of inhumanity or any invidious method by which 
we propose to oppress anyone. What we are attempting to do 
is to protect Americans. Any man who is worthy of being here, 
and any man who is worthy to stand in this Chamber and pass 
laws to control and govern the standard of citizenship, has a 
right to say what we shall do. 

Later on I propose to give the Senate some statistics to show 
that only five States in the Union have not some form of com- 
pulsory education. 'The others actually go into the home and, 
in a manner, assume the function of parenthood in order to fit 
and prepare those we have for the high calling of American 
citizens in a free country that has to depend upon the will of 
each individual for the proper maintenance of the law, and not 
under the ipse dizit of a few, such as characterizes imperial 
goverriments—monarchical governments. We are simply laying 
to the foreigner the same test that we are laying to our own 
children. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I deny that we “lay the same 
test to our own children as this bill lays to the foreigner.” This 
bill provides that a foreigner who can not read can not even 
live upon our soil. No native-born inhabitant is denied the right 
to live here because he is illiterate. The learned Senator con- 
fuses the right to vote with the right of residence; the right 
to take part in the Government with the right of harbor under a 
government. 


— 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. Certainly, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Missouri is 
familiar with the laws governing education in’ the different 
States; and he certainly must be aware of the fact that a great 
many of them have State-wide compulsory educational laws, 
compelling children over a certain age to attend school and 
providing the means for their education. I have sent for the 
statistics, and hope they will be here in a few minutes, at which 
time, or at the proper time, I shall refer to them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that has about as much to do with 
the question at issue as the story of the flood. I have already 
pointed out the distinction. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. True, we have in some of our States compulsory 
education. I wish to heayen that system obtained in every 
State. I wish the States would see to it that every child of 
school age not only goes to school, but, if the parents are impov- 
erished, is furnished by the State with the means to enable it 
so to do. I would like to see our educational system advanced 
so that the boys and girls who reside in country districts would 
have provided the opportunity near at hand to obtain a high- 
school education. Upon all of such questions there can be no 
disagreement between the Senator and myself. But that has 
nothing to do with the proposition before us, which 1s, Shall 
we deny refuge to the man who is forced to flee his own country 
beeause of his race, simply because the same tyranny which 
drove him in his maturity from the land of his birth also drove 
him in his youth from the door of the schoolhouse? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was under the impression 
that the Senator was arguing, and his speech seems to have in- 
dicated that he was arguing, largely upon the literacy test. I 
find now that it is upon the exemption proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado and the Senator from New York, which is to 
allow this exemption in the case of religious persecution to ex- 
tend to political and racial persecution. In other words, the 
effect of the amendment proposed is simply indirectly to nullify 
the literacy test, because we have not yet arrived at the point 
where we can adequately define what may be called political 
persecution, and Heaven only knows where it would stop if we 
were to swing wide the door for racial persecution. That in- 
cludes about all that those who are opposed to the literacy test 
desire; so that the adoption of those amendments, an indirect 
method of getting at it simply means the elimination of that test. 

If the Senator will permit me a minute further, he says there 
is no parallel between compulsory education of the native-born 
child and an educational test for the immigrant. One is brought 
in through the natural law of God by natives here, and we say 
to the mother and father, “ You can not bring your child into the 
citizenship of this country, you can not allow it to come to 
maturity and enter upon the functions of a citizen, without an 
education; we will compel you by law to educate your child, 
even though it may be in the earning period of its life," which 
statistics prove is true. We will take your children under 
our own servants and see that they are properly educated, so 
that when they arrive at the point where they become citizens 
they shall be educated." 

I should like to know if that is not a dead parallel to standing 
on the shore, where men are born into citizenship by virtue of 
a corporation or a steamship company or their personal desires, 
and saying. Before you shall enter the domain of citizenship 
you shall stand on an equal footing with the native-born child“? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; the parallel is not there, as I 
shall undertake to show. First, however, I want to say to the 
Senator, who rather intimates that I have shifted my ground, 
that he will find in the Recorp of this morning my remarks of 
yesterday in which I pointedly discussed the pending amend- 
ment. 'That statement I have repeated this morning; I am 
not in the habit of shifting my position. 

I shall now show that.the Senator's * parallel" argument 
fails simply because it does not présent a parallel. If the 
States of this country place upon their statute books a compul- 
sory educational requirement, it applies to all children between 
certain ages. But it applies only to children. It does not af- 
fect adults, whether native or foreign born. It will, however, 
apply to the children of the foreigner who comes here exactly, 
as it does to the native-born child. 

There is not a single State of the Union that deprives any 
native-born citizen of the right to live upon our soil because he 
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can not read and write, and I do not think there are many that 
now deny him the right to vote because he can not read and 
write. There are some States that have clung to that old rule, 
but they to-day are in the minority. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I will 
state that there are about 20 Commonwealths in the American 
Republic that require an educational qualification in some form, 
und instead of being ancient it is new, comparatively. 

Mr. REED. I should have made allowance for the fact that 
statutes have been passed in certain Southern States aimed 
particularly at the colored man and brother. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, such stat- 
utes ha ve been passed by Northern States, New England States, 
and Western States. 

Mr. REED. Not very many Western States, I think none. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; two or three. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Since the able chairman of the committee has 
called the attention of the Senator from Missouri to a matter 
which is really very pertinent as a justification for this peculiar 
limitation, that certain States of the Union have prescribed 
and enforced a form of education, I take the liberty of asking 
the Senator from Missouri if he does not feel that there is one 
distinction that should be observed? As meeting the position 
of the Senator from South Carolina, so far as it applies to this 
limitation, it is this: The basic principle, as I understand, and 
objection to this literacy test is that it deprives the individual 
of the right of citizenship and opportunity of freedom because 
the individual has not had the opportunity of sufficient educa- 
tion; that it punishes him by depriving him of the opportunity 
of liberty because he has been deprived of the opportunity, 
while I understand the distinction applicable to this measure 
in instances where States have enforced education is this: The 
State suggests enforced education, but also provides in the lib- 
erality of its institutions the method and means for giving that 
education to the American, while in the other instance he is 
being deprived of the opportunity of liberty because he is de- 
prived of the opportunity and means of that education by the 
country from whence he came. That, I understand, is the real 
distinction, so far as it applies to this particular measure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to make an observation to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. ; 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Following that line of argu- 
ment and the logic, if we are to enter this domain of world-wide 
improvement of illiterates, then it would be our manifest duty 
by some means to compel the European countries to prepare 
their children, because, as you say, we do not provide the means 
to educate the immigrant, but we do provide the means to edu- 
cate our own native born. "Therefore I ask the Senator, would 
ne go so far as to provide the means by which all immigrants 
coming here unable to read and write shall be sustained as we 
sustain our native born? Would the Senator go that far? 

Mr. LEWIS. In answer to the Senator, I would go so far as 
to induce each State wherein the individual may locate to adopt 
any measure among its citizenship or by legislation that would 
give an opportunity to those who came without education to 
attain it by night schools or in any other form of restrictive 
enforcement. But the point I want to urge upon my able friends 
is this, that from my point of view there is no parallel between 
the position urged by the junior Senator from Georgia and that 
of the chairman, the Senator from South Carolina, against 
the argument of the Senator from Missouri. We—and 
I use *we"; I say, myself, the Senator from Missouri, and 
those for whom we may be permitted to speak—we object to 
the limitation against the human being on the ground that he 
bas no edueation standing against this opportunity of enjoying 
freedom according to the basic principles of this, our country, 
to give freedom to those who have been oppressed and thus 
denied the opportunities of their liberty of education. In in- 
stances where a State enforces public education the parents 
invariably reside there, the child is in our own community; 
and where we seek to enforce education upon the theory of pro- 
viding citizenship we also provide the method by which the 
child shall have it. We do not lay down a law to compel the 
child to be educated and deny the liberty and give him no privi- 
lege of getting an education; we give the liberty of education. 
But in the instances suggested by the able Senator from South 
Carolina we keep the individual out because he has not had the 
opportunity of getting an education at home, and make no pro- 
vision whatever by allowing him to come here to rescue him 


from the conditions, while we are opening our gates on the 
ground of liberty from oppression. 

I beg the pardon of the Senator from Missouri for this long 
interruption. 

Mr. REED. I am much obliged to the Senator from Illinois. 
He has very clearly covered a question that I later intended to 
speak of. ] 

Mr. President, referring further to the question. of illiteracy, 
allow me to call attention to a few facts. The State of South 
Carolina, so ably represented by the Senator who is in chnrge 
of this bill, has a foreign-born population of only four-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Yet of its white inhabitants 10.3 per cent can 
not read, while the illiteracy of its colored population reaches 
the alarming figure of 38.7 per cent. In contrast with these 
lamentable conditions found among the natives of South Caro- 
lina is the fact that only 6.8 per cent of its foreign-born popu- 
lation are illiterate. It seems to me that the general average 
of literacy in South Carolina has been improved by immigration. 
Neither is there such an influx of foreign population into that 
State as to constitute ground of complaint. 

It is a singular thing that so many Senators who are ex- 
ercised about the dangers of foreign immigration come from 
States containing but few people of foreign birth. Let me give 
a few illustrations. In the State of Georgia there are of foreign- 
born whites only six-tenths of 1 per cent. In contrast with 
Georgia is the State of Illinois, with a foreign-born population 
of 21.4 per cent; and yet the State of Illinois, through both its 
Senators, is here favoring the amendment which we are now 
discussing. 

'The foreign-born population of New York is 30.2 per cent, and 
at least one of its Senators is protesting against the literacy 
test. 

In the State of Missouri there is a foreign-born population of 
7 per cent. Both Missouri Senators favor the amendment now 
under consideration. 

Speaking generally, the protests against foreign immigra- 
tion for the most part come from the representatives of States 
in which the percentage of foreign population is very low. 
'There are, I believe, some exceptions to be found in the New 
England States. It is a*thing passing strange that we who live 
where foreign-born citizens are found in great numbers do not 
fear them, while those gentlemen who come from States con- 
taining but few foreign-born people violently protest. There 
being no danger in the States of these alarmists, it must follow 
that they modestly consider themselves qualified to act as 
guardians ad litem for the rest of the country. 

The real explanation, however, lies in the fact that the less a 
man knows about our foreign-born population the more he is 
prejudiced against them. The more he knows about them the 
less he is prejudiced. I have seen the immigrant land in my 
State clad in his immigrant garb. I have seen him within a 
few days’ time transformed, as to external appearances, into an 
ordinary American laborer. I have seen him go to work at 
whatever employment his hand found to do. I have seen him 
save his money, pinch, and almost starve himself until enough 
could be accumulated to bring his loved ones from Europe to 
this land of freedom and equality. I have looked upon the 
family reunion—the father with tear-filled eyes rushing to the 
embraces of the wife of his bosom and the children of his loins. 
I have seen him take out his naturalization papers, attend 
night schools and public gatherings, striving to become ac- 
quainted with our institutions, Government, and laws. I have 
seen him, upon monthly installments, purchase a humble 
home, wherein he set up his household goods and, in the light 
and shadow of the fireside, with wife and children, bow the 
knee to the great God who made the poor immigrant as he made 
us, I have seen these immigrants—Irish, Scotch, German, 
Austrian, French, Greeks, Polacks, Croatians, Bohemians, Hun- 
garians, and Belgians—all pursuing the paths I have described. 
I have also observed all of them sending their children to the 
public schools. And let me, in passing, say that these children 
of misfortune are not unwilling students. They approach the 
fountain of learning as the thirsty traveler a long-desired foun- 
tain of water. 

A few years later we find the immigrant children entering 
every avocation of life, not only aspiring to but achieving every 
prominence and every eminence. 

I talked to-day with a citizen of Missouri, who is himself a 
distinguished lawyer, and whose brother is, in my opinion, the 
profoundest legal student in the United States, The father and 
the mother of those lawyers were German immigrants who could 
not read or write. 

My attention has this moment been called to another citizen 
of my State—I shall not name him publicly—who has held a 
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distinguished position in the legal department of the United 
States. He is perhaps the most learned lawyer in the great 
Central West, a student, a philosopher, a great citizen, and I 
am just told that his parents emigrated to this land from 
Germany and that neither could read nor write. 

The test is not what a man was when he had no opportunity, 
but what will he become when he has opportunity. A child 
starved from birth should not, because it is emaciated, be con- 
demned to perpetual want. It should be fed. What do these 
people become after they have arrived here? That is the ques- 
tion. Who dare attack the second generation and say they 
have not made good citizens? Who shall assert that the first 
generation born here is a class of undesirables? Who can suc- 
cessfully maintain that those immigrants who arrived here 
before maturity have not qualifled in every walk and vocation 
of life? ; 

I am not speaking now of a lazzaroni, who may come tem- 
porarily, or of those who represent a civilization different from 
ours. I am referring to races of men who have our color of 
skin and our character of civilization. What of these men after 
they come? How do they behave? Are they progressive? Are 
they patriotic? ‘These are the questions we must answer. 

Only last May this country stood with bowed head as a great 
battleship, its flags at half-mast, swung into one of our ports. It 
bore the dead bodies of American soldiers who had given up 
their lives at Vera Cruz. We had tears for the dend. We had 
sympathy for the fathers and mothers—some of whom voiced 
the anguish of their hearts in broken speech—but we were also 
a little proud that “ our boys," as we loved to call them, had not 
flinched; that calmly and resolutely they performed their duty; 
with high courage had moved forward at the command; with 
splendid self-restraint controlled the savage instinct of battle; 
that they violated no law of war or principle of humanity. 
With military honors we consigned the bodies to the grave. We 
covered them with a wilderness of flowers moist with a Nation's 
tears. Committees of Congress, bearing the official tribute of 
the country's respect to heartbroken parents, found them dwell- 
ing in humble homes. In more than one instance they were of 
foreign birth, some being scarcely able to even speak our tongue. 

Why, here is the list published in the Washington Post under 
the headline, The heroic dead." Let me call the roll of those 
who gave their lives for the flag: 

George Ponseti Foue Frank Boswell, Gabriel A. DeFabbio, Francis P. 

Lowry, Frank Vorick, Elzie C. er, Louis Oscar Fried, E. H. 
Froblichstem, Dennis J, Lane, John F. Schumacher, Charles Allen 
Smith, Eric Alvin Stream, Walter L. Watson, Daniel Aloysius — 
Samuel Martin, Edward: Rufus Percy, Randolph Summer Clarence 
Hi r, Harry Pulliam, 

Mr. LEWIS. Samuel Martin was Samuel Meisenberger, a 
little Jew boy, of Chicago, who left off his last name in order 
that he might not be prejudiced from enlisting.” 

Mr. REED. The names speak for themselyes. There is the 
Bohemian; there is the Jew; there is the German; there, of 
course, is the Irishman; there, if I may judge by the name, is 
the Polack. 

The President laid aside pressing matters of state to pay 
official and personal tribute. Let me quote: 

I listened again to this list with a profound interest at the mixture 
of the names, for the names bear the marks of the several national 
stocks from which these men came. But they are not Irishmen or Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen or Hebrews any more. They were not when the 
went to Vera Cruz. They were Americans, every one of them, and with 
no difference in their Americanism because of the stock from which they 
came, Therefore they were in a jar sense of our blood, and they 
proved it by showing that er ne of our spirit; and that no matter 
what their derivation, no matter where their people came from, they 
thought and wished and did the things that were American. 

How exalted the sentiment! How noble the humanitarianism 
thus appropriately expressed in polished rhetoric! 

Mr. President, it may be that some of these parents could not 
read or write. All the same,” if I may use a colloquial expres- 
sion, their boys knew how to gallantly fight and bravely die for 
the flag of the United States. 

There is nothing so hateful as proscription in this land. 
There is nothing so narrow as the spirit of the man who, hay- 
ing gained the deck and being himself in a position of safety, 
thrusts back into the flood of waters a struggling fellow man 
who also seeks refuge from drowning. 

It is said we are passing in this country compulsory educa- 
tional laws. Well and good, but what does that argue? It 
argues that in this land of the free and home of the brave, 
where the American resides, there are a portion of the people 
unwilling to acquire an education, hence the State forces them 
to attend school. If that be true of our people, we might well 
look with charity upon those unfortunates who lack learning 
because the inexorable ukase of a tyrannical government or 


the brutal decree of fate denied them an education. For these 
this amendment is offered. It is for them I now appeal. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Immigration 
has said a number of times that if we admit immigrants upon 
the ground that they are victims of race persecution we do not 
know what races may come to our country. The committee has 
not yet found out. Well, sir, we are adopting a new test, and 
if the committee has not ascertained to whom that test will 
apply they ought not to ask us to accept it. It is incumbent 
upon the committee to know what the effect of this bill will 
be or to abandon the air of superior wisdom it has so often 
exhibited during the course of the debate. 

The proposed amendment will, under present conditions, affect 
to a considerable extent the Polish people, but it will chiefly 
give relief to the Jewish race. 

I say frankly that one reason for my contention that the 
literacy test should not be applied to those who are driven from 
their country by race persecution is because I am unwilling to 
close the doors of this country in the face of those Jews who 
in order to escape the intolerable condition of certain European 
countries seek refuge here. 

I sympathize with the Jewish people, because their lack of 
education, whenever it exists, is directly chargeable to lack of 
opportunity. The failure of the Jew to possess an education 
springs neither from intellectual sloth nor mental incapacity. 
Its sole cause is found in that vindictive spirit of persecution 
which for centuries has driven the Jew from country to country, 
and from clime to clime. He is in one or two countries practi- 
cally excluded from the public schools and other seminaries of 
learning. He is almost completely barred from the learned 
professions. He is not permitted to establish his home in any 
part of the land, as are other people, but is compelled to live 
within a restricted area. He is there subjected to every con- 
celvable abuse, to the most intolerable tyranny. Struggling to 
escape from the oppression of despotic government, seeking to 
break the shackles of prejudice and race hate forged for him 
by relentless foes, he turns his eyes toward this land. He ap- 
proaches our shores with a heart overflowing with love of 
liberty, a soul inspired with hope for himself and his children. 

It is now proposed by this bill to send him back to the land 
of darkness and despair if, because of the abuses under which 
vi has there suffered, he has been unable to acquire an educa- 

on. 

Mr. President, we ought to be consistent. Only a few months 
ago a commercial treaty between this country and Russia was 
by the almost unanimous vote of the two Houses of Congress 
rescinded. We are to-day without any commercial treaty with 
that country. The sole and only reason why we rescinded that 
treaty was because Russia had so mistreated the Jews that we 
as a nation thus expressed our protest. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is it not the fact that the real reason, 
the expressed reason, for the abrogation of that treaty was be- 
cause the Russian Government refused to honor passports 
issued by this Government to American citizens who happened 
to be Jews? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; the Senator is correct; that was the 
expressed reason. But the real reason was the general mis- 
treatment of the Jew by the Russian Government. Technically. 
we bottomed our action upon the fact that our naturalized Jews 
were, upon temporary return to Russia, subjected to hard- 
ships; but back of that we all know lay a greater question; 
that question was the persecution of the Jews in Russia. It 
was because of that persecution this country made its protest, 
as I have stated. 

Mr. President, may we not without peril to the Republic per- 
mit the Jew to find here a spot on earth whereon he may live 
in contentment and die in peace? Are we compelled to force 
him back into the arms of his enemies? Shall we become aiders, 
if not parties, to the tyranny, persecution, and proscription of 
Russia? 

A correct answer to these questions involves an inquiry into 
the reasons for the persecution of the Jews. At the same time 
the relation of the Jew to education, his love of learning, and 
his desire to acquire knowledge are pertinent matters of 
inquiry. 

During the Dark Ages Jewish savants possessed and preserved 
the ancient learning, especially the knowledge of medicine and 
surzery. 'They assisted in maintaining the few educational in- 
stitutions then existing. Learning was almost universal among 
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the people of the race. They were students of science and his- 
tory. They produced great philosophers, poets, and scholars. 
They also took an active part in all public matters. They were 
the bankers of the leading nations. They filled positions of 
honor and trust in the various Governments of Europe. 

Suddenly, without assignable cause, that remarkable spiritual 
and intellectual convulsion known as the Crusades seized upon 
Europe. In a moment the world was aflame with religious 
fanaticism. Rushing from every hamlet and home the mad- 
dened populace assembled in countless multitudes. They 
marched forth an undisciplined, half-armed mob, bent upon the 
recovery of the Holy City. The insanity culminated when 
30,000 helpless children, armed only with crosses, sought to 
invade the Holy Land, lost their way, and, wandering from 
place to place, miserably perished. / 

That was a warfare by Christendom to rescue from Moslem 
rule the Holy City, the home of Judaism. Yet, singularly, just 
nt the time the Christians were pouring out their blood to 
recover the ancient capital of the Jews, they began a fanatical 
and merciless persecution of the people who had builded Jerusa- 
Jem, eonsecrated its temples, defended its altars, and made it 
the most sacred spot of enrth. 

The Jew was driven from France, Spain, and other European 
countries. He was slaughtered by the hundreds of thousands; 
his property was confiscated; he was thrown into prison; he 
was made a beggar, an outcast, and a wanderer upon the face 
of the earth. 

He who seeks the cause of this persecution will find its roots 
in religious intolerance—that evil spirit which at one time set 
the Calvinist at the throat of the Catholic and caused the 
Catholic to wage war upon the Calvinist; that lighted the fires 
of the auto-da-f6; illumined the night with the flames of 
martyrdom; invented the rack, the thumbscrew, the collar, the 
wheel; deluged the world with blood; and filled the caverns 
of hate with the bones of countless victims. For centuries this 
fanatical fury sent the Christian forth to slaughter his fellow 
Christian. 

Then came the age of reason. The sun of intelligence rose 
above the horizon of the night of ignorance. As wild beasts 
flee from civilization, so did the spirit of intolerance disappear 
before the light of learning. It lurks only in the jungles of 
ignorance and caverns of fear. Its home to-day is darkest 
Russia; its victims the Jewish people herded within the pale. 

As a nation rises in intelligence, it grows tolerant, humane, 
kindly, generous. As it sinks in ignorance, it becomes intoler- 
ant, inhumane, unkindly, ungenerous. 

The most enlightened nations of to-day accord to the Jew 
eyery civil and religious right granted their own people. It 
has hitherto been our proud boast that in this land of the free 
every shackle has been broken, every chain severed, every re- 
ligious prejudice dissolved; that all men of all creeds here stand 
equal before the law, to be judged only by their character as 
citizens. This bill is out of harmony with our national tradi- 
tions. 

But I return to a consideration of the Jew in Russia. Driven 
from land to land, he many years ago took refuge within that 
empire. For a long time he enjoyed many rights and privileges. 
But, within a comparatively recent period, restrictive measures 
began to be adopted against him. The Jew entered Russia as 
an educated man. The percentage of illiteracy among the 
Jewish people of that day was probably much less than among 
the gentile races of Europe. The Jew became a proprietor of 
land. He engaged in every line of business. The liberal pro- 
fessions opened their doors to him. Industry, thrift, and intelli- 
gence brought success. He began to crowd into positions of 
honor, profit, and trust. 

His very prosperity aroused the latent fires of religious and 
race hatred. Restrictive measures were adopted. He was com- 
pelled to live within certain limited areas. Again and again 
have the cords been tightened, the bonds multiplied, the shackles 
more tightly riveted, until to-day the Jew is for all practical 
purposes excluded from twenty-eight twenty-ninths of the ter- 
ritory of Russia. 

Within that limited area he is subjected to every abuse, tor- 
ture, insult, and discrimination which diabolic ingenuity, super- 
stition, and hatred can inyent. 

He can not own real estate outside of the pale. His right to 
acquire land within it is circumscribed by numerous harassing 
limitations. In numerous instances almost the entire taxation 
for the support of the public schools is wrung from the impov- 
erished Jew. At the same time, by a tyrannical decree, it is 
provided that only 5 Jews can attend certain schools for every 
200 Gentiles. That rule means the denial of education to the 


Jew. In effect, the Jew is forced from the schoolhouses of Rus- 
sia by the bayonets of Cossack soldiers. 

The whole policy of Russian bureaucracy, the whole force of 
her police is given over to the task of crushing this people. 

In order to escape from this tyranny the Jew has resorted to 
every conceivable expedient and sacrifice. He has served in the 
wars of Russia under a solemn pledge that, surviving the con- 
flict, he would be permitted to reside in any part of the Empire 
and be granted an enlargement of civil rights. And he has seen 
himself defrauded of the privilege he has purchased with his 
blood upon the field of battle. 

The awful condition of the Russian Jew can not be ade- 
quately portrayed were I to stand here until the midnight hour. 
It beggars speech. It defies description. It shocks the con- 
science. It appals credulity. 

It is now proposed by this bill that we shall drive the Jew 
who does not possess an education back to the land which denied 
him an education—to that autocracy which said to him, “ We 
will herd you within the pale. You shall be denied education 
and civil rights. You shall be barred from the learned and lib- 
eral professions. If you possess talent, it shall be suppressed. 
If you have genius, it shall be denied expression. You must 
bear the heaviest burdens of the State, but you can not partici- 
pate in the affairs of Government. You shall be treated as a 
pariah and an outeast. You shall remain a creature of con- 
tempt and contumely. Every man’s hand shall be against you, 
but you may not lift your own hand in self-defense. You shall 
be made to cringe and cower before authority. You shall be 
treated as a thing scarcely human. So you shall live within 
the pale, without opportunity and without hope, until death 
shall bring a respite from your wrongs.” 

And now, when this oppressed creature, who for generations 
has been crucified upon the cross of ignorance by the votaries 
of religious intolerance, comes to the land of freedom, equality, 
justice, and religious tolerance it is proposed that we shall say : 
“America joins with your oppressors and drives you back to the 
hopeless pale within which Russian autocracy and tyranny 
have confined you. We make common cause in your persecu- 
tion. We reject you because you are not able to read and write, 
although through all the days of your youth and early manhood 
you stood at the door of the schoolhouse with tearful eyes beg- 
ging the opportunity of education. We close the door of hope. 
You shall be denied admission to the land of the free because 
Russian tyranny denied you admission to the schoolhouse." 

I put it hard upon the consciences of men who believe in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man whether we 
should become the aiders and abetters of Russian persecution. 

Mr. President, the proposition is, Shall & human being be 
denied admission here on account of illiteracy who has been 
driven from his own country by race persecution? That is the 
sole question we are about to vote upon. I want to present to 
you a picture of how the literacy test might operate. 

Here come two Russian immigrants. One, a Jew, is fleeing 
from persecution. In youth he sought admission to the schools 
and was driven away by Cossack bayonets. Beside him, also 
asking admission, is the soldier who drove him from the school. 
The soldier can read the magic 40 words that are to be written 
on a card. The Jew can not. The man who sought to enter 
the school is to be driven back into the hopeless night of 
tyranny under which he was born and reared. The man who 
forced him from the school is welcomed within our gates. Yet 
the Jew all his life hated tyrants. The soldier all his life 
served tyrants. The Jew all his life strove for liberty. The 
soldier all his life crushed liberty. The Jew would give his all 
to sustain our liberties. The soldier would assist in destroy- 
ing the liberties of America as willingly as he served the ene- 
mies of freedom in Russia. 

I would rather have as a citizen one man who tried in vain 
to acquire an education—who fled here for a broader liberty— 
than a million men who, in obedience to the mandate of an 
autocracy that shames the earth, were willing with guns and 
bayonets to drive human beings from the door of the school- 
house. 

Here comes another wretch who loved freedom so much that 
he rose in rebellion against a tyrant. He was, with scarcely 
the pretense of a trial, condemned to life imprisonment in the 
mines of Siberia. After infinite torture he escaped to this 
country. Because he can not read he is delivered to the repre- 
sentatives of the despot, and is dragged back into the hopeless 
night of the Siberian mines. 

Beside the refugee stands one of the butchers who stood guard 
at the mouth of the mine, who knouted prisoners to death. 
The butcher can read; he is hence regarded as desirable and is 
admitted. 
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Which of the two do you think will make the best American 
citizen? Which of the two will most love liberty? Which of 
the two will better sustain and serve a free government? Which 
of the two? In such a case who dare defend the literacy test? 

The Jewish people of Russia have been hounded beyond 


belief. Recently I read the advertisements of a play called 
The Yellow Ticket. At the time I regarded the statements of 
the advertisements as wild exaggerations, but I have here a 
book which bears out all of the assertions referred to. 

The author of this work is Mr. Lucian Wolf, a writer of 
eminence and care. Let me read you a paragraph. It will stir 
the blood of every man who reveres his mother, who loves his 
wife, or respects womanhood. If it does not arouse your anger, 
then are your veins filled with a very sluggish stream. If the 
allegations of this book are true, then the horrible conditions 
of the Jews of Russia can not be overstated. 

After commenting upon the fact that the Russian Jew is 
denied the opportunity of education, that he is immediately 
arrested if he sets foot outside the pale, that even within the 
restricted territory he is subject to all kinds of searches, that 
his home can be invaded at night, and unless certain official 
papers are constantly on hand the entire household is thrown 
into prison, after setting forth other oppressive practices, Mr. 
Wolf states: 

The barbaric restrictions imposed upon the Jews in Russia admit, 
however, in one department à characteristic exception in favor of 
Jewish women—to Jewish prostitutes the whole Empire stands open. 
The police, with shameless cynicism, keep strict watch to see that a 

* Jewess who has proclaimed herself a prostitute, and on the stren 

of this is nom i the domiciliary right outside the pale, is really fol- 
lowing her degra profession. Jewish girls have been banished on 
the formal ground that instead of abandoning themselves to vice they 
were making a living oF teaching or were attending lectures, neither 
of which pursuits earned them the ent of domicile. Who can realize 
the torments of those Jewish girls who, in the have resolved 
upon such a humiliating line of conduct in order to avold the persecu- 
tion of De PUN and yet have been discovered and driven fo from 
their domiciles? Modest and virtuous girls having to label themselves 
paras as prostitutes in order to have peace and quiet—one might well 
take this statement to be the fabrication of an overexcited imagination 
if these diabolic 9 were not confirmed by the authorities 
themselves. True, se isolated cases of this kind ve come to the 
knowledge of the public, since surely very few Jewish girls can have 
taken refuge in such sad self-degradation, but these instances suffice to 
depict the lot of the Russian Jew and to brand the system of Russian 
bondage to all eternity. 

Imagine, now, the character of a despotism which ordains 
that liberty of residence, liberty to teach, liberty to earn a live- 
lihood, liberty to enjoy God's air and sunshine, can be purchased 
by a daughter of Rachel only at the price of her honor. Con- 
ceive, if you can, a tyranny so diabolic as to place such a pre- 
mium upon dishonor, as to invent such an inducement to degra- 
dation. 

Are you prepared to join hands with autocratic Russia by 
saying to these persecuted people, " You can not enter here. 
Go back to the pale. If your women desire to live elsewhere, 
let them secure the ‘yellow ticket’ of dishonor, and the police 
of Russia will see to it that they industriously follow the pros- 
titute’s loathsome trail; the police will see to it that these 
women work no fraud upon the Government by remaining vir- 
tuous.” 

Mr. President, down the long centuries the Jews have walked 
a stony path. They vastly contributed to the greatness of 
Spain. Their fidelity was requited with torture and murder. 
It may have been a mere coincidence, but the fact remains that 
with the expulsion of the Jews Spain began her long period of 
degeneration. France slaughtered, robbed, and expelled the 
Jews, but was soon, in self-preservation, compelled to recall the 
exiles. Many years ago England generously opened her doors 
to the Jew, and England has ever since waxed in greatness and 
power. 

We welcomed the Jew to our land. Who can justly say he 
has not demonstrated his capacity for citizenship? In law, 
medicine, science, literature, art, music, poetry, and oratory he 
has won his way to the very top. 

Devoted to charity, he does not limit his benefactions to his 
own blood. I cite but one recent example. A few years ago 
we felt the pinch of hard times. Thousands of the poor in New 
York City were starving. A great breadline was formed every 
morning. The hungry came—men, women, and children—of all 
races and classes, both native and foreign born. The man who 
stood at the head of the line and, with generous hand, gave 
bread to assuage the gnawing of want was on old Jew. He 
never asked a hungry soul, What is your race? What is your 
religion? Where were you born? Have you an education? 
It was enough that a human being needed food. 

I am unwilling that a single one of God's creature's shall be 
driven back to the land of persecution, tyranny, and despair 
simply because he does not possess learning. 


I call attention to a matter that is especially pertinent to this 
educational test. The people who come here of advanced years 
live only a little while. 'They do not affect our civilization. 
The question we ought to turn our attention to is their offspring. 
How do they rear their children? Measured by that test, the 
Jew need not be feared. 

I read a telegram just received from Mr. David M. Bressler, 
of New York City, a man who has given much time to the study 
of this question : 


Froportion illiterates amon: 


adult Jewish immigrants is as follows: 
e, 18 per cent; female, 


1 0 per cent, No data available showing 
rtion of illiterates among minors, but practically all minors im- 
ately attend public schools for full. course; large roportion 
adults utilize night and 1 ant schools. Truancy and chil labor 
practically unknown amo ewish children. Repressive legislation 
and restrictio: educational facilities, wholly responsible for illiteracy 
of Jews in Russia and Roumania. 


I call attention also to a telegram from Mr. Jacob Billikopf, 
of Kansas City. This man now possesses a university degree. 
He fled from Russia to obtain an education. His mother un- 
dertook to gain him entrance to the high school and paid a 
thousand rubles to a Russian official to enter her boy. The 
money was pocketed and the boy refused admission, whereupon 
he was sent to this country to secure the learning denied him 
by the land of his birth. Mr. Billikopf is engaged to-day in 
maintaining a Jewish eleemosynary institution which devotes 
itself to receiving Jewish immigrants, attending to their wants, 
giving them advice with reference to securing homes, procuring 
situations for them, and generally starting them upon the road 
to self-maintenance and good citizenship. He conducts both a 
night and day school Frequently men and women of mature 
years are found in this school diligently seeking an education. 
The younger generation are, along with ordinary school work, 
taught music and the language of their adopted country. Mr. 
Billikopf tells me every single Jewish child who has come 
within the care or under the surveillance of his institution is 
an attendant at school or has been during the ordinary years 
of schoollife. I read his telegram. 


M 
pro; 
m 


ing in world to enable six children to obtain 
education similar to that I possess. Case typical of thousands of others. 
Criminality among Jews in Colorado, Kansas, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Indiana 50 pec cent less than among native population. Am 
sending you my printed report on subject. 


I have another telegram from this same gentleman, a part 
of which I read : 

Truancy and child labor among er Jewish children unknown, 
All attend school and are among brightest. Literacy test absolutely 
no criterion of adult immigrants desirability. Most of our substantial 
and law-abiding immigrants would have been excluded if literacy test 
were applied to them. Of 2,400 stant men and women who came 
to Kansas City via Galveston past ree years only one family de- 
pendent on charities. No criminality whatever. Can not estimate this 
moment proportion of illiteracy in above group. 


Mr. President, I know Mr. Billikopf intimately. He is a 
man of the highest intelligence who has devoted his life to the 
service of humanity. What he tells us may be absolutely relied 


upon. 

Let us not join Russia in crushing this people by forcing them 
to remain under its autocratic rule. Let us not say to poor 
human beings, “ You have been deprived of an education yonder, 
you shall therefore be deprived of all opportunity in life here.” 

If these immigrants joined the criminal classes, if they made 
bad citizens, another question would be presented. In that case 
the entire race ought to be excluded, not merely those who can 
not read or write. 

And now a final word in regard to this test. We are told 
that anarchists come to this country, that extremists come to 
this country, and that they sow the seed of their dangerous 
doctrines. Mr. President, the literacy test will not exclude one 
of that class It may exclude some one who is an anarchist, 
but it wil not exclude the one who is capable of teaching 
anarchy. However, all anarchists are covered by another 
clause of this bill. The literacy test is not necessary, and if it 
were applied it would be worthless. 

I say again, taking our foreign-born population as a whole, it 
can not be justly asserted and can not be proven that they are 
not, on the average, as law-abiding as the native-born American. 
It ean not be truthfully asserted that they commit even as 
many erimes in proportion to their numbers as the native-born 
American. The statistics collected at the doors of our prisons 
give an answer that is highly favorable to our foreign-born 
population. 
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I have taken a great deal of the Senate’s time. I wish the 
committee could accept this amendment. Should it do so, the 
injustice of the literacy test would be greatly minimized. How- 
ever, I have but little hope that the committee will concede 


anything. It seems determined to force the bill through. If 
time has been consumed, it is because of the gravity of the 
question presented. 

Let me conclude by expressing the hope that the people of 
the United States are not yet willing to close the door of oppor- 
tunity in the face of any of God’s creatures who have been 
guided to our shores by the light of the star of liberty, and who 
are capable of becoming good citizens of the Republic. 


Universal Peaee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 22, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I feel my responsibility as 
a Member of the American Congress in voting for this bill— 
the Army appropriation bill—which appropriates $101,000,000 
for the support of the Army for the coming year. In a few days 
we shall be called upon to pass the annual Navy appropriation 
bill which carries $148,000,000 for the coming year, making the 
total burden we are putting on our country for war purposes 
for the coming year amount to $249,000,000. That is $2.49 for 
each man, woman, and child in the United States. It js a tax 
of $12.45 per year on each family of five. 

In time of peace we are appropriating these vast millions 
for war purposes. Our appropriations are not increased this 
year from ordinary years. It is our established habit to put 
this annual burden on our people. And other civilized nations 
are accustomed in times of peace to put even grenter burdens 
on their people to maintain their armies and navies. 

Our annual appropriations in the United States for war pur- 
poses would build a trunk line of railroad from New York to 
San Francisco each year, costing $80,000 per mile, and leave a 
surplus over of $9,000,000. Let any thoughtful person contem- 
plate what it would mean if our quarter of a billion dolars 
now going each year for war forces could be used in building 
railroads, merchant ships, art galleries, and other aids to the 
advancement of civilization and the happiness of humankind. 
And how much more would it mean if all the nations of the 
earth could do likewise. The opportunities that would be ours 
in a few years under such a change would make our present 
civilization look erude, indeed, in comparison. 

Take this illustration: Our country is now all worked up 
over the question as to whether we shall appropriate the paltry 
sum of $30,000,000 toward the purchase of Government mer- 
chant ships in order to establish new trade routes for our 
producers and to protect them from the extortionate rates de- 
manded by the private shipping companies. Yet we are to ap- 
propriate in a few days $148,000,000 to maintain war ships 
for one year only, and no one is raising any complaint what- 
ever. If we could only eliminate the necessity for the war 
ships, see how easy it would be for us, without the expenditure 
of any more money than we are now expending, to build the 
finest fleet of merchant ships in the world. The latter would 
contribute to the wealth and happiness of every American citi- 
zen. 'They would enable our people to make more money, and 
they would enable us to travel and see the beauties and the 
wonders of the world in comfort and at small expense. 

Contemplate what it would mean if all the nations of the 
world would use the money nnd the energy that are now going 
to the maintenance of war forces in the building of internal 
improvements, peacefu] merchant ships, art galleries, schools, 
colleges, and universities. This would then, indeed, be a world 
worth living in. 

As it is to-day the Government must do nothing to promote 
human happiness and comfort lest its action be denominated 
“socialistic.” I, for one, am getting tired of that aged chest- 
nut. I have found out where it comes from, and I think every- 
one else has. It is the last argument of the special-privileged 
few of all nations against the advancement of civilization. 

This special-privileged few now own all the private steam- 
ships. They send our leved ones to sea in old, dilapidated ves- 


sels in order that they may get a few more sordid dollars. It 
is not safety and comfort that they have uppermost in their 
minds, but money. "This same privileged few own all the rail- 
roads in this country, and they own the bonds representing the 
Government debts of European countries that have taken over 
the railroads. 'The money kings are running things in this and 
every other country. 

Why do we have large war forces in all the civilized countries 
of the world? It is to protect these money kings in their prop- 
erty. Why are wars brought about? They are the result of 
the greed of the money kings for trade, or jealousy lest great 
fortunes be reduced by the extension of the trade of the money 
kings of rival countries. Besides, great wars make great na- 
tional debts, and these great national debts enslave the peas- 
ants—99 per cent of the people—to the 1 per cent represented 
by the money kings. Therefore a great war once in a while 
is a good thing for the money kings. We must have one in 
America before long to set back our civilization or our people 
are liable to get out of bondage. ; 

Either the conscience or the latent instincts of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie have eaused him to establish a great peace founda- 
tion. Much of the wealth of Mr. Carnegie was made by selling 
armor plate and other munitions of war. His successors are 
now making millions by manufacturing and selling such armor 
plate and munitions of war. About a year ago the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation franked out at Government expense a half 
million copies of a certain speech of a United States Senator 
favoring the repeal of our law providing for free tolls for our 
coasting vessels at Panama, this supposedly in the interests of 
peace. 

We shall never have world peace until Governments shall be 
administered in the interest of the general publie as distin- 
guished from the interests of the money kings. And when Gov- 
ernments shall be so administered we shall have universal 
peace. ‘There will no longer be any motive for war. The poor 

ts of Europe to-day have no desire for war. They are 
driven to it by the money kings of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg, and the poor boys in the trenches who are hav- 
ing their lives shot out—perhaps by shrapnel from the factories 
of Mr. Carnegie's successors—do not know what they are 
fighting about. 

A thoroughly authenticated story was printed in the Illus- 
trated London News, which I read last night, and which to me 
presents one of the most pathetic sides of this war, or any other 
war, for that matter. At Christmas time, during a lull in the 
fighting, German boys in the trenches placed a bottle on a 
stick and raised it in view of the English trenches. This was 
at once understood as a banter for a target contest, and a given 
number of shots were fired by the English, a new bottle being 
hoisted whenever a hit was made. ‘Thereupon the English 
troops raised a similar target, and the Germans took the same 
number of shots. It was simply a friendly contest, and the 
young men, lying in trenches within 100 yards of each other, 
were following their natural bent. The great surprise came 
when, at the close of the bottle contest, a young German stepped 
out unarmed from his trench, and after putting a tomato can 
on a stick whieh he drove into the ground, he yelled at his 
English cousins to try their luck. Not a word had been spoken, 
but this young German lad had felt the bond of sympathy and 
knew that he was in no danger. At another place a football 
game was arranged for Christmas Day, but this was under a 
flag of truce. Tell me that such men would not settle this war, 
if it were left to them to do so? Yet this is the bloodiest war 
in the history of the world. Men are doing what we all pre- 
dicted would never be done—fighting at close range, and in solid 
formation, with modern guns, 

The explanation of the present war in Europe is simply this: 
The young men there are the same as our young men here; they 
are not cowards, and they are willing to obey their country’s 
call. Many peasants, held down to a humdrum life in a small 
community, grasp with eagerness an opportunity to visit foreign 
places and to see the world. They do not hesitate to embrace 
such an opportunity even when it involves the dangers of war. 
The same is true in America. Thousands of boys, with little 
opportunity in sight, would gladly enroll at our country’s call 
and go to any part of the globe. I would do so myself. I would 
rather be in a war any time than to be on the political rack, so 
far as the pleasures of the two occupations are concerned. 

But if we had Government ships, and if we had Government 
railroads, and if we had Government agricultural asset cur- 
rency—meaning thereby genuine rural credits—so that we would 
all have an equal opportunity to satisfy our ambitions to see 
the world, and to acquire a competence, and to have a home, 
supplied with art, music, books, athletics, and all that goes to 
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make up a real life, no man would want war, and the imple- 
ments of war in a hundred years would be found only in mu- 
seums, . Such will be true when democracy shall rule the 
countries of the world. God speed the day. My life shall be 
given to its realization. 

I am not a Socialist. But I do pronounce the following essay 
by Allan L, Benson to be the most powerful argument in favor 
of universal peace that has ever come to my notice. While 
our citizens are spending millions for peace conferences at The 
Hague, and while we are appropriating millions to prepare our 
country against war, it is certainly an economy to give to Mr. 
Benson's article space in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Here it is: 

“War AND SOCIALISM. 
[By Allan L. Benson.] 


“A man who is not a Socialist wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Springfield Republican in which he said: ‘If Socialism will 
put an end to war, let us have it, and quickly, too.’ The editor 
of the Springfield Republican, who is not a Socialist, wrote an 
editorial reply in which he said: ‘ Socialism never looked more 
attractive than now.’ 

“ Good sometimes comes as the result of driving iron into the 
souls of men. This tremendous war in Europe is driving iron 
into the souls of men as no other event ever did. By the light 
of gunfire we are seeing our civilization as it is. Gentlemen 
who in the past have indorsed this civilization may well be asked 
what they now think of it. 

* Let us look facts in the face. This is a civilization rooted 
upon the private ownership by a few of what everybody must 
use. It is a civilization of barter and trade, supply and de- 
mand, plunder and profit. It is a civilization in which the few 
nlways have the supply and the many always have the demand. 
It is a civilization that gives the greatest possible incentive to 
selfishness and the least possible incentive to brotherly love. It 
says to all of us: ‘There is but one law in this world and 
that is the law of get. It says to all of us: Everything that 
material earth can offer shall be the prize of those who can 
get' Which makes it certain that everything that hell can 
inflict shall be the punishment of those who can not get. From 
the cradle to the grave they must be clad in a mantle of fear. 
They must try to wrest a living from an earth they do not own. 
'They must know the tortures of summer heat and the rigors of 
winter cold. Everything that poverty and ignorance can do to 
harry and torment human bodies and human souls is done to 
them. I often wonder why the disinherited, when they look 
up into the starry heavens and see some of the 20,000,000 suns, 
each of which is surrounded by several planets—I often wonder 
why they do not ask: ‘ Why did God send us here? Is there no 
place in the universe where men might live without being preyed 
upon in peace and butchered in war?’ 

“We who are Socialists ask you who are defenders of the 
present system to survey what you have wrought. You say 
your civilization is based upon Christianity. We are compelled 
to ask you if you know what Christianity is? Does Chris- 
tianity mean slums? Does Christianity mean ignorance? Does 
Christianity mean race hatred? Does Christianity mean Gat- 
ling guns for those who strike for more wages? Does Chris- 
tianity mean Homestead, Ludlow, and Louvain? Does Chris- 
tianity mean Rockefeller, the Rothschilds, and Morgan? Does 
Christianity mean battleships, battalions, and bombs dropped 
from the air? And, if Christianity means none of these things, 
why do you say this civilization is Christian? Why do you 
taint the name of Christ by mentioning it in the same breath 
with the existing industrial order? 

"LET US LOOK FACTS IN THE FACE; THIS IS A CIVILIZATION OF 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND, A FEW ALWAYS HAVE THE SUPPLY, YOU 
ALWAYS HAVE THE DEMAND. YOU GET ONLY WHAT PROFITS THE 
FEW. 

“You oppose Socialism. You say it would destroy the home. 
You say it would destroy initiative. You say it would intro- 
duce chaos into civilization. What is capitalism doing? Is 
capitalism breaking up any homes in Europe? Is capitalism 
destroying any initiative? Is it introducing any chaos? If 
the publie prints may be believed, a war is at this moment in 
progress in Europe that may conceivably destroy civilization. 
It is desolating hundreds of thousands of homes. Twenty mil- 
lions of men are fighting each other with every deadly weapon 
to which they can lay their hands. Fighting each other for 
what? Fighting each other that the capitalist groups of some 
countries may hold their trade and their profits or gain the 
trade and profits of some other countries. For no other reason 
under the heavens is this war being fought. In no conceivable 
cireumstances can any gain come to the working class of any 
of the nations, irrespective of which group of nations may 
be victorious. Such gain as there may be will be only for 
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"Are these the acts of a Christian civilization? Do you 
believe Christ would set 20,000,000 men fighting to determine 
which group of capitalists should derive profits from the 
slaughter? Do you believe Christ would sanction slaughter 
for profit? Then why do you say your civilization is Christian, 
bottomed as it is upon the private ownership by a few of what 
all must use; bottomed as it is upon poverty, profit, and plunder? 

“ If this civilization is Christian, what would be devilish? If 
a devil were actually in existence and ruling this world as the 
capitalists are ruling it, would you approve his acts? If Amer-. 
ica had produced record-breaking crops, as it has this year, and 
the masses of the people were yet hard put to get bread for their 
mouths, would you still say: ‘We are indeed ruled by a wise 
and benevolent devil; I shall vote for his candidates at each 
opportunity?’ $ 

“Tf the devil denied work to millions of Americans, though all 
about them were the materials with which they might make 
themselves comfortable, would you still say, ‘By no means must 
we forsake our grand and noble deyil. Without him, God knows 
what we shall do?’ 

“And if the devil, to increase his profits, were occasionally to 
set millions of his subjects to slaughtering each other, would 
you say, ‘Do not blame our dear devil. It is not his fault. His 
heart bleeds to see us murdering each other, but we are just 
naturally wicked and stupid enough to do so?’ Would such ac- 
tions be ‘Christian,’ even if performed by the devil? If not, 
how can they be Christian when performed by capitalists? 

We Socialists lose no opportunity to paint capitalism black. 
You who support capitalism often accuse us of indulging in too 
much denunciation. Will you be kind enough to read what the 
great spokesmen of capitalism say to each other? Emperor 
William, in his cablegram to President Wilson, declared that 
'After the capture of the French fort of Longwy my troops 
found in that place thousands of dumdum bullets which had 
been manufactured in special works by the French Govern- 
ment’; that ‘the way in which this war is being waged by my 
opponents is making it one of the most barbarous in history’; 
and that the Belgians, like the French, had been guilty of enor- 
mous atrocities. 

“ YOU MAY SAY OUR CIVILIZATION IS BASED ON CHRISTIANITY. 
WHAT Is CHRISTIANITY? DOES IT MEAN SLUMS? DOES IT MEAN 
IGNORANCE? DOES IT MEAN FIGHT, WHEN MEN WANT GOOD WAGES? 

“At the precise moment when this message was coming under 
the ocean a commission of Belgians were coming over the ocean 
to make even worse charges against Germany. And within 36 
hours the President of France cabled to President Wilson that 
every word cabled by the Emperor of Germany was a lie; that 
Germany herself, ‘since the beginning of the war, had used 
dumdum bullets, and ' violated daily the law of nations.’ 

“ Now, in the German Emperor we have not an irresponsible 
German soldier babbling about a rumor that some other soldier 
may have told him. Nor in the Belgian commission or the 
President of France have we irresponsible men. Nor do these 
responsible men qualify their charges by saying that ‘it is re- 
ported’ that dumdum bullets were used or other atrocities 
committed. Each of these men makes the unqualified charge 
that his country's enemies are outrageously offending against 
the law of nations, while the German Emperor says that bar- 
barity of his enemies is ‘making this one of the most barbarous 
wars in history.’ 

“From these statements there can be but three inferences, 
One inference is that capitalism in Europe is represented in one 
or more nations by barbarians. One is that it is represented 
by liars. The other is that it is represented by both barbarians 
and liars. We who are Socialists leave this to you who are not 
Socialists for your consideration. 

“The fact is that capitalism is barbaric and mendacious at 
all times—in peace no less than in war. If you want to see bar- 
barism of the most atrocious kind, go to any great industrial 
center and observe the conditions that capitalism enforces upon 
the working class. Go to Gary, Ind., and see the shacks coy- 
ered with tar paper in which the employees of the prosperous 
Steel Trust live. Go to the coal-mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, or Illinois, Go to the mining towns of 
Michigan or Colorado. Go to the East Side of New York or the 
stockyards district of Chicago. Go even to the smallest indus- 
trial cities and villages and there you will find patient men and 
women industriously toiling for enough to keep soul and body 
together. Belgium mourns for but one loved and lost Louvain, 


but in the heart of almost every working man and woman more 
than 40 years old is a blackened, desolated city—the ruins of 
the City of Hope. Barbarie capitalism, for no other reason than 
to obtain profits, strikes down this city in millions of breasts 
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and leaves the workers to live from hand to mouth until death 
closes their eyes. 

“Nor is this all. When barbaric capitalism is threatened 
with the loss of any considerable part of its prey, barbaric 
capitalism becomes a liar. If a great strike becomes formidable, 
press agents are hired to flood the country with lies about the 
strikers. According to these lies, the labor conditions in the 
strike regions are always ‘the best in any similar territory in 
the country,’ with wages the highest and general working condi- 
tions the most satisfactory; the strikers are always declared to 
have been perfectly satisfied with conditions until.‘ agitators’ 
invaded the region and by threats and violence actually drove 
the workers out. If trouble occurs, it is always because the 
strikers attacked the millionaires. 

“But why go on with these familiar facts? It is enough to 
say that capitalism, both in peace and in war, is a liar. Who 
would take a capitalist’s mere word for any sum of money large 
enough to make it to his interest to break his word? Certainly 
not any capitalist. When these gentlemen—who know each 
other—do business with each other everything of importance 
must be in writing and, if possible, with some sort of forfeit 
attached. It is not that they are intrinsically bad men, but the 
system under which they live is bad. It is this system that 
makes the monarchs of Europe liars or barbarians, or both. 

“Never within the lifetime of anyone now living can the 
world be what it might have been if the capitalist system had 
been destroyed before it plunged Europe into war. Europe will 
bind up its wounds, but for many a year it will be a pale, 
shaken Europe. The blood of a continent can not be drained 
from its veins without producing a profound effect, both upon 
the continent and the world. 

$ * * * LJ * * 


“A FEW YEARS AGO YOU SAID THAT THE GOVERNMENT COULD 
NOT DO SEVERAL THINGS IT IS DOING. IF IT CAN DIG THE PANAMA 
CANAL FOR COMMERCE, WHY CAN IT NOT BUILD HOUSES FOR HUMAN 
BEINGS? 

* Who can go to the battle fields and pick out and bring back 
to life the dead Marconis, the dead Edisons, and the dead 
Watts? Genius is so erratic in choosing its parentage that 
millions of men, even though they be poor, can not be shot 
down without danger of snuffing out some star that would have 
developed into first magnitude. Edison, if he had been a year 
or two older, might have been killed in the Civil War without 
anyone suspecting that in the death of this poor Michigan boy 
the world had lost a genius of the first order. 

"If it were only in war that capitalism is murderous, if it 
were only in war that undiscovered genius is snuffed out be- 
fore it can bloom, the case for capitalism would still be black, 
but it would not be so black. While * Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war, it is also true under capitalism 
that peace hath her industrial murders, even more numerous 
than war. 

" Every year capitalism by failure to provide safety appli- 
ances, the cost of which would reduce dividends, slays the 
miners who dig our coal and iron. 

"Every year capitalism, by enforcing unjustifiable poverty 
upon the land, kills 150,000 Americans with tuberculosis (see 
Report on National Vitality, made to President Roosevelt by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of the department of political economy, 
Yale University), though tuberculosis is purely a preventable 
disease. 

“ Every year the scourge of typhoid—the disease that killed 
Wilbur Wright—goes on, though the means of destroying 
typhoid are well known. 

* Year after year millions are compelled to live in squalor in 
the great cities, often unable to get work, never able to get any 
of the comforts nor more than the barest necessities of life, 
always the prey of the diseases to which their declining vitality 
and their unwholesome surroundings make them subject. 

"Every year millions of the children of the poor are taken 
from the schools before they have obtained any groundwork of 
education that is adequate to make them able citizens of a great 
republic. 

" Every year the high schools graduate less than 5 per cent 
of those who entered the elementary grades, the remaining 95 
per cent representing—ordinary mortality excepted—those whom 
poverty compelled to become breadwinners while they were still 
children. 

“All of these evils are upon us because capitalism is upon us. 

"After painful research we have learned how to stamp out 
tuberculosis, only to discover that we can not apply our knowl- 
edge because of the fact that to do so would compel some 
capitalists to destroy their foul tenements and other capitalists 
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to pay enough wages to enable their employees to maintain their 
physical efticiency. 

“We have learned, after painful research, how to destroy the 
sources of typhoid infection, only to discover that our knowl- 
edge can not be applied without the expenditure of more of the 
capitalists’ money than they are willing to contribute in taxes. 

“TALK ABOUT WHAT SOCIALISM MIGHT DO! LOOK AT WHAT 
CAPITALISM IS DOING. GO TO ANY INDUSTRIAL CENTER AND SEB 
THE LIVING CONDITIONS IMPOSED UPON WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

"We know how to build sanitary houses and we know how 
to make food that is not poisoned nor vitiated by the substitu- 
tion of cheaper, though harmful, ingredients, but our knowl- 
edge does us little of the good it might. Every city is largely 
composed of houses that are palpably unfit for human habita- 
tion; the forests and the earth abound with materials with 
which good houses might be made; the streets swarm with idle 
men who would gladly earn a living for themselves by building 
the houses we need. But under the capitalist dispensation 
these men are not permitted to build houses nor to do anything 
else; and the same class of men who prevent the idle from 
doing the work that we need done also fight us tooth and nail 
if we try to compel them to make food that is fit to eat. Any- 
one who considers the last statement an exaggeration would 
do well to communicate with Dr. Wiley. The pure-food cause 
is making progress, but it is doing so only as it fights and de- 
feats the persistent capitalists who, for no other reason than 
the desire to increase thelr profits, are eager to rob, starve, and 
poison their fellow men. 

“What shall we say of a class against which such charges 
can be truly made? Is civilization based upon this class a 
Christian civilization? If it were not for the ‘ right of private 
property, which carries with it the desire to profit from the 
labor of others, none of these charges could be made. The 
Institution of private property is the very heart and soul (if 
there be heart and soul) of capitalism. Yet it is this institu- 
tion of private property that, in this country alone, aunually 
kills hundreds of thousands and condemns millions of the work- 
ing class to an existence that is void of hope and full of misery. 
The Rev. Holden E. Sampson, of Corpus Christi Church, New 
York City, even went so far as to declare: 

The war in Europe, the most decimating of all wars in history most 
prepay, is more merciful, less cruel, than peace, as times are. To 
many thousands it is far better, happier, to die on the battle field than 
to live in our present “civilization.” The death roll of “ civilization " 
is vastly greater than the death roll of all the battle fields the world 
has ever witnessed. 

“All that this gentleman says about the death roll of civiliza- 
tion is true. All of it is important. What are you going to do 
about it? Do you want it to continue? Are you going to call 
it ‘Christian’? Do you doubt that it will continue so long as 
the underlying cause continues? Do you doubt that the under- 
lying cause of inadequate wages is the private ownership of the 
industries that pay the inadequate wages? 

“ What are you going to do about the school question? You 
believe in free schools. Why don't you also believe in free 
school children? Are you willing that nine-tenths of our chil- 
dren shall forever be driven out of school by poverty while 
they are still in the grammar grades? What kind of citizenship 
do you expect from ignorance? A republic can be no wiser than 
its people. What kind of a republic do you expect to rear upon 
education that is stopped in the grammar grades? How mon- 
strous is a ciyilization that denies to millions of adults the 
right to work while compelling children to leave school to work ! 

* We Socialists tell you that this might be a Nation of hap- 
piness in so far as a sufficiency of needed material things can 
create happiness. 

“We tell you that the natural resources of this country, if 
developed solely for the country's good and without thought of 
private profit, are sufficient to care for a population of 500,- 

We tell you there is no reason except capitalism why all the 
men in this country can not be employed all of the time, as we 
tell you there is no reason except capitalism why any of the 
children should be hired out to wage slavery any of the time. 

We tell you there is no reason except capitalism why great 
military establishments should be maintained at the expense of 
the people or wars fought by the people at their own expense. 

Now, TAKE THIS HOME TO YOURSELF, COULD SOCIALISM BE 
WORSE THAN THIS? THE PROFIT SYSTEM HAS PLUNGED THE WORLD, 
AT CIVILIZATION'S HEIGHT, INTO ITS WORST WAR. COULD ANY- 
THING BE WORSE? 

* By voting against us, you challenge every statement that we 
make. 

* But in the white light of war will you kindly take paper and 
pencil and point out our errors? 
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“We want beef. Is there any reason except capitalism why 

the United States Government could not raise cattle in sufficient 
numbers and market the beef at the cost of operations? The 
United States Government is carrying parcels, though a few 
years ago you said it could not. The United States Government, 
at an expenditure of $400,000,000, is carrying steamships across 
the Isthmus of Panama. Why can not the United States Gov- 
ernment raise and market beef, dig and market coal, grind wheat 
and market flour, dig iron and market steel, weave and market 
cloth, own and operate railways? 
. “Why can not the United States Government build houses 
and rent them for a sum that represents only the annual de- 
preciation? Little New Zealand is doing it. The United States 
can build floating fortresses that cost $10,000,000 each—fortresses 
in which death is dealt out to human beings. Why can not the 
United States Government as well build houses in which life and 
comfort are dealt out to human beings? 

“Why can not the United States Government take this tre- 
mendous army of unemployed that is now going to worse than 
waste and set it to work raising beef, weaving cloth, operating 
2 ana producing those things of which we stand so much 

n. 

“To say that the United States Government, if permitted to 
do so, could not do all of these things and more is to say that the 
United States Government is administered by fools. Such, is 
not the fact. The United States Government is administered by 
men far above the average in intelligence. But the United 
States Government is also administered by men who are pledged 
to the support of the capitalist system. If these gentlemen did 
not so believe they would not have the Government in their 
charge. 

“Tt is no answer to the foregoing questions to say that Mr. 
Wilson and his associntes are wise men and that, 1f it were well 
to perform the acts herein suggested, they would perform them. 
The administrators of every system have always supported the 
system. The leading savages supported kead-hunting. The lead- 
ing barbarians supported barbarism. The nobles and the kings 
supported feudalism. But such civilization as we now have is 
due to the fact that, one after another, savagry, barbarism, and 
feudalism were banished from our part of the world. Moreover, 
they were banished not by the leaders—they were banished by 
the people who refused longer to be led by such leaders. They 
were banished and the world was made better by lowly men 
who, to the marrow of their bones, felt that the things the wise 
men indorsed were evils of the vilest sort. 

* We Socialists make a practice of taking nothing for granted, 
We accept nothing merely because it is. We have some sort of 
knowledge of the route by which humanity has emerged from 
the jungle, and we know that the thing that is impossible can 
be done. The thing that is impossible has always been done. 
Only by the doing of things declared to be impossible has the 
human race advanced a foot. Edison himself told me that when 
he set out to make a dynamo that Ohm's law—a formula laid 
down by a great German electrician—made the creation of a 
dynamo for commercial purposes impossible, or, at least, so he 
was informed by electricians, who advised him to save his time. 
Edison had no respect whatever for Ohm’s law. He determined 
to prove it no law. He did it. You tell us that the people of 
the United States, acting through their Government, can not 
feed, clothe, and house themselves. We frankly say we do not 
believe you. By the power of our press and the men in our 
trenches we are going to drive you from your position. We are 
strong in the sense that we have right on our side and the needs 
of humanity upon our side. We will not be denied. By con- 
stant reiteration, by constant agitation, we will yet make the 
reasonableness of our demands so apparent that no well-disposed 
man or woman will think of challenging us. 

“You SAY THAT WE, ACTING THROUGH OUR GOVERNMENT CAN 
NOT FEED, CLOTHE, AND HOUSE OURSELVES UNLESS SOMEBODY 
MAKES MONEY OUT OF IT. WHY? ANSWER THAT HONESTLY AND 
BATISFACTORILY TO YOURSELF. 

“We are in this fight to stay—every one of us—and we are 
going to stay until the undertaker puts us away. In our fight 
against needless poverty and the capitalist power that makes 
needless poverty we feel that we are engaged in as holy an un- 
dertaking as ever called men to action, We are resolved to be 
true to the end. 

““We hope the end will not be too long delayed. The human 
race has within it possibilities altogether too splendid to be 
wasted in the wars and woes of capitalism. We ask you to help 
us realize those possibilities. We ask you to come into counsel 
with us. We ask you to come with an open mind. We ask you 
to bristle with Interrogation points ns we ourselves bristle with 
interrogation points. We are eager to defend and explain. But, 


above all, we ask you to consider the God of things as they are, 
as Edison considered Ohm's law. Don’t come incrusted in the 
past. Be willing to look out and look up. Whether you help or 
not, the world is going to move on. With your help it will move 
on more quickly, but without your help it will move on. The 
processes of evolution have not stopped. The world is not 
finished. Indeed, it is hardly begun. 

In a little while at longest you will be dead. The gentle 
rain at night will patter down upon your earthen roof and the 
morning sun will seek you out in vain. In n little while nothing 
that you have done will remain to show that you ever lived, 

Before that time comes do something for humanity!” 


First Message of Gov. James E. Ferguson to the Texas 
Legislature. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES, 


OF TEXAS, 
Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 25, 1915. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I have just read the first message 
of Gov. James E. Ferguson to the Texas Legislature, and it 
contains some observations that are so sensible, so practical, 
and so timely that I venture to ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by having an extract from the 
message printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The message is as follows: 

“The government of Texas was, in the wisdom of the fathers, 
divided into three branches—the executive, the legislative, the 
judicial. It was wisely intended by those early pioneer states- 
men that these three departments should be separate and 
supreme, and the rights and privileges of one should never be 
invaded by the others. Before we enter upon the momentous 
duties before us I deem it well for us at this time to again re- 
vive, renew, and reconsecrate our belief and respect for these 
sacred provisions of our organic law. 

“I pledge myself to a strict observance of the rule. Acting 
only under the constitutional duty resting on the governor of 
the State, do I transmit for your consideration those matters 
which pertain to the condition of the State, necessary legisla- 
tion, and the expenditure of the public money. 

* No previous legislature has ever assembled under just such 
peculiar conditions and environments. 

“The country is confronted with grave problems arising at 
home and abroad. We are to-day face to face with the mys- 
terious spectacle of our people having raised and gathered a 
bounteous harvest, and yet distressing disasters disturb and 
deter us. In other words, we are broke with a pocket full of 
money. What are the causes? At once you say the low price 
of cotton. 'To a great degree this is true. But that is not all. 
Then you say the high cost of living. To a great degree this is 
true. But that is not all. 'Then you say the foreign war, and 
this is true. But that is not all, 

“There are evils the cause of which is not to be found in the 
low price of cotton, the high cost of living, or the horrors of 
war. 


LIVING BEYOND OUR MEANS, 


Let us again turn to first principles. Can the average man 
to-day, who finds his troubles enveloping him, conscientiously 
say to himself, ‘I have spent less than I have made. I have 
bought less than I could pay for. I have lived within my 
means. I have been frugal and economical. I have been free 
from wasteful and riotous living. I have made investments in 
reasonable proportion to my own worth '? 

* No people who do not recognize and respect these simple 
truths can ever survive misfortune, let alone rise to prosperity 
and affluence. 

“We must start again and start aright. As a lawmaking 
body, you will be beset and besieged by persons and petitions 
seeking in different forms and ways to cure these simple evils 
by legislation. 

* No law can be passed that will provide against wasteful ex- 
trayagance, excessive expenditure, or incorrect living. 

“The Government can do much to protect property, but only 
the individual can produce property. The Government can do 
much to aid in the marketing of crops. But the individual must 
produce the crop. The Government can do much to see that 
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there is a fair division between those who labor and those who 
do not, but the Government can produce no actual values. You, 
as a legislature, can regulate many things, but you can not pro- 
duce wealth by statute. 

*'The public must sooner or later learn that the Government 
is not an apple tree whose fruit can be plucked at will and re- 
supplied by nature. The Government is the people, and what- 
ever burdens the Government must in the last analysis burden 
the people. 

“I have great respect for your knowledge of these principles, 
and I am sure you will not consume your time in the considera- 
tion of legislation which is impractical or extravagant or be- 
yond the province of your function." 


Carl Schurz on Peace and War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 26, 1915. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech de- 
livered by Carl Schurz on “ Peace and war.” 

The speech is as follows: 


CARL SCHURZ ON PEACE AND WAR, 


Carl Schurz, a distinguished American of German birth and educa- 
tion, a revolutionist at home, a soldier in America, addressed a meet- 
ing favorable to arbitration April 22, 1896, immediately following our 
difficulties with England following Cleveland’s Venezuelan message. In 
that address Mr. Schurz sald: 

“As an American citizen I can not contemplate this noble peace 
mission of my country without a thrill of ym And, I must conf 
it touches me like an attack upon the dignity of this Republic when 
hear Americans repudiate that ce mission upon the ground of sup- 
posan interests of the United States miring for their protection or 
urtherance preparation for war-like action and the incitement of a 
fighting spirit among our people, To judge from the utterances of some 
men having the public ear, we are constantly threatened by the evil 
designs of rival or secretly hostile powers that are eagerly watchi 
every chance to humiliate our self-esteem, to insult our flag, to bal 
our policies, to harass our commerce, and even to threaten our ver 
independence, and emi us in imminent danger of discomfiture of all 
sorts, unless we stand with sword in hand in sleepless watch and cover 
the seas with warshíps and picket the islands of every ocean with 
garrisoned outposts, and surround ourselves far and near with impreg- 
nable fortresses, What a pw idea those indulging in such talk have 
of the true position of their country among the nations of the world! 

A little calm reflection will convince every unprejudiced mind that 
there is not a single wer, nor even an imaginable combination of 
powers, on the face of the globe that can wish—I might almost say that 
can afford—a serious quarrel with the United States. There are very 
simple reasons for this. A war in our days is not a mere matter of 
military skill, nor even—as it would certainly not be in our case—a 
mere matter of preparation for the first onset. It is a matter of mate- 
rial resources, of reserves, of staying power. Now, considering that in 
all these respects our means are substantially inexhaustible and that 
the patriotic spirit and the extraordinary Ingenuity of our people would 
greeny. aid their development in the progress of a conflict; considerin 
that, however grievous the injuries a strong hostile navy might inflic 
upon us at the n» 7 of 2 war, it could not touch a vital point, as 
on land we would be immensely superior to any army that could be 
brought upon our shores; considering that thus a war with the United 
States, as a test of endurance, would, so far as our staying power is 
concerned, be a war of indefinite duration; considering all these things, 
I am justified in saying that no European power can engage in such a 
conflict with us without presenting to its rivals in the 0/1 World the 
most tempting opportunity for hostile action. And no European power 
will do this unless for by extreme necessity. For the same reason 
no European power will, even if it were so inclined, insist upon doing 
anything injurious to our interests that might lead to a war with the 
United States. We may, therefore, depend upon it with absolute assur- 
ance that, whether we are armed or not, no n wer will seek a 
quarrel with us; that, on the contrary, they wil Arold such a quarrel 
with the utmost care; that we can not have a war with any of them 
unless we wantonly and persistently seek such a war; and that they 
will ag our rights and comply with all our demands, if just and 
proper, in the way of friendly agreement. 

LJ * * * 


* * * 

In the face of these indisputable facts we hear the hysterical cries 
of alarmists who scent behind every rcck or bush a foreign foe standing, 
with dagger in hand, ready to spring upon us and to rob us of our 
valuables, if not to kill us outright, or at least making faces at us and 
insulting the Stars and Stripes. Is not this constant and eager looking 
for danger or insult where neither exists very like that melancholy 
form of insanity called persecution mania, which is so extremely dis- 
tressing to the sufferers and their friends? We may heartily commiser- 
ate the unfortunate victims of so dreadful an affliction; but surely the 
American people should not take such morbid hallucinations as a reason 
for giving up that inestimable blessing of not being burdened with large 
armaments and for embarking upon a policy of warlike preparation and 
bellicose bluster. 

* * * * * * LÀ 

“I have seen war; I have seen it with its glories and its horrors; 

with its noble emotions and its bestialities; with its exaltations an 


triumphs and its unspeakable miseries and baneful corruptions; and I 
say to you, I feel my blood tingle with indignation when I hear the 
flippant talk of war as if it were only a holiday pastime or an athletic 
sport. We are often told that there are things worse than war, Yes; 
but not many. He deserves the curse of mankind who, in the exercise 
of power, forgets that war should be only the very last resort, even 
in contending for a just and beneficent end, after all the resources of 
peaceful methods are thoroughly exhausted. As an American, proud 
of his country and anxious that this Republic should prove itself equal 
to the most glorious of its opportunities, I can not but denounce as a 
wretched fatuity that so-called puce which will not remember 
that we are the envy of the whole world for the priceless privilege of 
being exempt from the oppressive burden of warlike preparat Tes which, 
when it sees other nations groaning under that load, tauntingly asks, 
Why do you noi disarm?’ and then insists that the American pans. 
too, shall put the incubus of heavy armament on their backs, and which 
would drag this Republic down from its high degree of the championship 
of peace among nations and degrade it to the vulgar level of the bully, 
ready and eager for a fight. 

“We hear much of the 9 of an elaborate tem of coast 
fortifications to protect our seapo from assault. ow far such a 
system may be desirable I will not here discuss. But I am confident 
our songi, most effective, most trustworthy, and infinitely the cheap- 
est coast defense will consist in ‘Fort Justice, AE od Sense,’ 
‘Fort Self- respect,“ Fort Good Will, and, if international differences 
really do arise, ‘ Fort Arbitration.’ 

“Let no one accuse me of 8 to the clap-trap of the stump 
speech in discussing this grave subject. I mean exactly what I say, 
and am solemnly in earnest. This Republic can have no other arma- 
ment as effective as the weapons of ce, Its security, its xem 
its happiness, and its glory he greater the less it thinks o 
war. ts moral authority will be far more tent than the 
squadrons and the big guns of others. And this authority will, 
intercourse with foreign nations, be best maintained by th 
which is the du of all; by that generous regard not onl 
rights but also the self-respect of others, which is the distinguishing 
mark of the true gentleman; and by that patient forbearance which is 
the most gracious virtue of the strong.” 


Army Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 23, 1915. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a great disappoint- 
ment to me. It carries recognitions which it had been my 
earnest hope it would not present. It is not so much the money 
which it appropriates, though this is far in excess of any real 
need; it is the implications which run through almost every 
paragraph—implications of militaristic expansion, of wider mili- 
tary activities, of preparation against some need which all of 
us should pray God may never arise. 

Nor are its implications its most unfortunate feature. What 
grieves me most and most alarms is the yielding it shows to the 
warlike spirit which animates the jingo press and the jingo 
propaganda which is fanning the country into a flame over the 
*unpreparedness" of the Republic. Instead of presenting a 
determined front to the men who would force the people of the 
United States into a sort of armed camp, it so far defers to their 
clamor that on practically every controverted point the argu- 
ment is surrendered to the advocates of martial aggrandize- 
ment. It is to be lumented and most deeply deplored that these 
evangels of darkness were not given an answer which they 
would have understood and which the country and the world 
would have interpreted as a high assurance that the United 
States is not to repeat the monstrous blunder which was re- 
sponsible for the immitigable horror which now enshrouds our 
brethren across the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I said on this floor some months ago, soon after 
the conflagration broke out in Europe, that it was the inevitable 
climax to an era of preparation. For 40 years the activities 
of European nations had tended irresistibly toward war. Great 
fighting machines had been laboriously built up at staggering 
cost. The people had been sedulously filled with thoughts of 
bloodshed. From infancy to manhood there had been instilled 
into all lives the poison which we here and now are instilling 
into the lives of our sons. In the name of patriotism, in the 
name of king or kaiser, in the name of motherland or father- 
land, the warlike spirit had been invoked. It was in terms of 
battle and sudden death that youth was taught. Patriotism 
came to mean in the common mind a bloody conflict with some 
enemy. In the perverted fancy of misguided peoples it became 
sweeter and nobler to die for one's country than to live for it 
and serve it in the quiet walks of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, how many people in the United States stop to 
realize with what rapid strides we have been progressing 
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toward the very precipice from which Europe has leaped into 
a caldron of blood and fire? It was only a few years ago when 
our standing Army numbered but 25,000 men. To-day it num- 
bers 100,000; and the tendency is toward a further augmenta- 
tion of this fighting force. In addition to the standing Army 
we have a militia force of 120,000 men at the command of a 
hotspur President, if there were one in the White House, which, 
thank God, there is not. Our Navy has grown in even greater 
and more menacing proportions, and its cost has reached almost 
unbelievable figures. But is jingoism content? Has it been in 
the least satiated in its appetite for preparedness by the hun- 
dreds of millions which have been poured out in profligate meas- 
ure to meet its demands? Not at all. Its hunger is keener 
than ever. It is more rapacious, more insistent, more callous 
to all pleadings of moderation. The horse leech’s daughter was 
no match for jingoism. She was a princess of modest absti- 
nence by comparison. 

This Lm carries appropriations of more than $100,000,000. 
It adds just $1 to the tax burden of every living soul in this 
Republic. To every family it means an outgo of $5. For what? 
What is the present or the prospective return? What service 
to the man on the farm, in the mill, in the factory, in the forest, 
in the mine is to be rendered for this huge expenditure? Can 
anyone tell? We are taking 100,000 men, the flower of our 
young manhood, from gainful occupations and herding them in 
camp and barrack to rust in something worse than idleness, to 
pursue rounds of duty, to be sure, but to what useful end? At 
the close of the year who is the richer, by how much is the 
wealth of the world increased, to what extent has society been 
really benefited? These 100,000 men in gainful employments 
at the end of the year would have to their credit a wealth pro- 
duction of more than $60,000,000. As it is they represent to 
society an unrequited outgo of an equal or greater sum. The 
country is $60,000,000 or perhaps $100,000,000 poorer by reason 
of their withdrawal from the productive channels from which 
they were recruited and in which they would have remained but 
for the glaring and deceptive posters which challenge the eye 
in every city and almost every town of the land. 

But we are told that this Army of unemployed men is a 
guaranty of peace. It is likened to the police force of the city. 
But who is roaming about with burglarious intent through our 
domain while we slumber in peace under the domestic roof? 
Who is robbing our henroosts or invading our cellars? Who is 
hiding at dark corners to pounce upon us as we wend our way 
homeward by night? "Where is the marauder who would dis- 
turb our rest and terrorize our little ones but for the watchful 
guardian of the peace whom we have armed with a rifle and 
clothed in a uniform? As a matter of.fact, the standing army 
has little likeness to our police. Since the civil conflict of 50 
years ago it has been employed very little except in wanton acts 
of aggression, for we now see that even the excursion to free 
Cuba had an ulterior aim. Beyond Cuba lay the Philippines 
and the Orient. 

The propaganda which inflamed the people of this country 
with a passionate zeal to break the clutch of decrepit Spain on 
the Queen of the Antilles permitted no pent-up Utica to confine 
its vision. It had nothing more modest than the exploitation of 
the untouched Chinese Empire as the goal of its ambition. 
There were 400,000,000 of people in that Flowery Kingdom 
without a street car, without a telephone, without an electric 
light, without a modern water supply, and almost without a 
railroad. Was it not worthy of a Whitney and his associates 
that they should have planned far ahead with the thought in 
their minds of the illimitable possibilities there awaiting devel- 
opment? But it was clear to them, as it must be clear to us 
now in the retrospect, that some such event as the Boxer up- 
rising of 1900 would have to be encountered, and that if ex- 
ploitation was to succeed it must have adequate forces to defend 
their interest. A Philippine base was essential to the success 
of their dream of industrial and economic empire. 

However, this is of the past. Jingoism since that day has 
shifted its ground. It is thinking less in 1915 of exploiting the 
Orient than it was prior to 1898. Mexico and the islands of the 
sen are perhaps more alluring. But the pretense is maintained 
that we have some foe to fear, some enemy with savage de- 
signs upon our soil, some commercial antagonist who is plotting 
in the dark to destroy us when the opportune moment shall 
arrive. And all this militaristic preparation is justified on this 
shadowy ground. Of course we shall get into only such trouble 
as we may invite. No one is hungering for our land as we seem 
to have hungered for the land of the Filipino. No one is chal- 
lenging us by land or by sea. The whole world is on neighborly 
terms with us. There is not a power on earth which would 
reri of conquest where we are concerned, cut off from every 
one of them by thousands of miles of salt water. Yet we are 
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spending more money in preparstion than any other count 
on earth and maintaining an evangal of “ preparedness," which 
has been extended to every town and village and through the 
Schools into every home in the land. 

Mr. Speaker, it is reassuring to find, however, that in some of 
the schools at least this gres is ere, with a a ata ied. 
have in mind that body of students in a Uniy 
by my young friend and constituent, Jo pple Yous Bory 
in December last this young patriot joined with other young 
men in the great university of equal patriotism in a movement 
which culminated in a mass meeting called to protest against 
the growing spirit of militarism manifest in the country. This 
protest was evoked more particularly by propositions lately put 
forth looking to military instruction in all the colleges and 
schools of the country. At the Columbia mass meeting the 
resolution which follows was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we, the students of Columbia University, in mass 
meeting assembled, hereby go on record before Congress and the people 
of the United States as opposed to militarism in general and an increase 
in our Army and Navy in particular. 


These young patriots of Columbia were not content, however, 
with meeting and resolving. They set about with all the zeal 
and energy of youth to enlist the young men in other like insti- 
tutions in the movement for disarmament and peace. The work 
of organizing to this end is already in progress, and there is a 
response to the call of Columbia from other seats of learning 
which may well encourage John Cover and his colaborers in a 
worthy cause. At another mass meeting of Columbia students 
held January 15 the following was adopted, also by unanimous 
vote: 

Whereas the futility of armed peace as a preventive for war has been 


clearly demonstrated by the present war in Europe; an 
Die at this time that the United States 


Resolved, That we, students of Columbia University, in mass meeting 
assembled January 15, 1915, while not opposing any movement to in- 
crease the efficiency of our present military force, do hereby deelaro 
ourselves to be in favor of the follow -proponas 

1. D Tou of the countrys naval and military armamert to its 

resent size. 
p 2. Discontinuance of drill duty and summer drill camps for collega 
men. 

3. Abandonment of the proj citizen army. 

4. Government o p of all factories making munitions of war, 

5. Prohibition of the rtation of munitions of war having as thelz 
ultimate destination warring nations. 

6. Prohibition of the Ent WI. of war loans by American — 

Ei e of President Wilson's stand in resisting American mili 


m. 

8. Direction of human energies into channels of constructive citizen 
ship instead of war. 

Po this program we invite the cooperation of all college students and 
of all persons who are in sympatby with the movement against mill: 
tarism. 


Resolutions were also adopted indorsing President Wilson's 
Mexican policy, “because we believe he has worked to pre- 
serye American lives rather than to make profitable Mexican 
property owned by American capitalists,” and urging our Gov- 
ernment “to call a conference of representative delegates from 
other nations to discuss possible measures for the promotion 
of international interests and the prevention of warfare." 

How much better engaged are these young men, Mr. Speaker, 
who are thinking and acting in terms of peace, than those in 
schoo! and out who are thinking and acting in terms of war- 
fare! ‘These are finer and truer patriots by far than those 
who devote their light and their learning to thoughts of strife 
and to preparation for troubles invited by the preparation: I 
take heart of hope from this brave work of really brave young 
men in Columbia and elsewhere who are preaching the gospel 
of amity and who are helping to bring about that era of which 
the poet sings: 

When the armies of earth are disbanded 
And their trappings are coated with dust; 

When the musket forever is silenced, 
And the cannon is cankered with rust; 

When the sword and the helmet lie tarnished, 
'Mid the rubbish of pomp and display— 

We shall 'wake to the glorious dawning, 
Of the promised millennial day. 


And that day shall bring joy to the nations ; 
And the glow of its generous light 

Shall invade the morasses of darkness 
And dispel the miasmas of night. 

And the empire of right shall be founded 
And the sway of its scepter increased, 

Till mankind shall stand shoulder to shoulder 
In the ranks, not of war, but of peace. 


And the throne of 8 shall crumble, 
And the heart of the tyrant shall quake; 
And the haughty shall learn to be humble, 
And the mighty their mockings forsake. 
And the spirit of truth shall re o'er us, 
And humanity’s banner float free, 
Til Immanuel's message be wa 
To the uttermost isles of the sea. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 22, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, a large military force will, I hope, 
never be needed in the United States. Our geographical posi- 
tion should count for a million armed men who would other- 
wise be needed, and our traditional foreign policy, though I be- 
lieve this is now menaced by the proposal to violate the neu- 
trality laws, in spirit, at least, by buying ships from the nations 
at war, is a source of protection. But we must have trained 
soldiers, guns, and ammunition enough to protect ourselves. 
The peace propagandists are honestly and faithfully endeavor- 
ing to do a great work, but we know how much it availed in 
Europe. I hoped the Army appropriation bill this year would 
in some way reflect the growing feeling that we should take some 
heed of the lessons we can learn from the European war—the 
lesson that we must always have the fear of war in times of 
peace—but apparently there is no change in the policy of those 
responsible for the maintenance of the Army. 

Four thousand miles of border between this country and the 
Dominion of Canada have been practically undefended for a 
hundred years, and show that two great nations can live in 
neighborly friendliness; but for months and years we have had 
camps and forts on our southern frontier, and there has been 
many a night in the last two years when we have expected the 
order to go out for our troops to cross the boundary for one 
purpose or another. We have grown accustomed to thinking 
that our Regular Army was inadequate in numbers for an 
emergency, and we have been hoping against hope that the 
emergency might never come. We can never expect with our 
American ideals to have a Regular Army large enough for the 
purpose of defense. Under our present system of recruiting 
we could never get a great army in times of peace, and con- 
scription would never do in our free country. There are bills 
pending to increase various branches, such as the Coast Ar- 
tillery, but the increases proposed are comparatively small, 
and it is safe to say that our Regular Army must remain as it 
is now, with but little change. 

If our Regular Army is not to be greatly increased, then it is 
obvious we must depend on our citizen soldiers. 'This we have 
done in the past with good success, but it has been because 
they have fought against enemies with but little, if any, more 
training than our men have had. Our training of volunteers 
has been done after war was declared. We can never do this 
again. It is true, as an eminent speaker on peace has said, 
that a million men would instantly answer a call for volunteers 
if that number should be demanded, but they would be almost 
useless when we contrast them with the soldiers of the coun- 
tries we might contend against. 'Their soldiers would be ready 
when war was declared. While we were thinking of war, the 
armed battalions of our possible enemies would be waiting for 
the word to march or entrain. The position of Great Britain 
at the outbreak of the present war should carry its lesson to us. 
With all the immense resources of that great country four 
months after war was declared Great Britain had only in the 
field her regular army with small bodies of her trained militia. 
But had Great Britain been invaded, and it is only because of 
her navy that she has not been, she would have been as help- 
less as we would be could a foreign power land an invading 
army on either coast. 

Many plans have been suggested as to how we can have a 
trained force ready for defense and yet not keep them under 
arms all the time as a part of the Regular Army. Some plan 
we should adopt now. We should not wait as we did in the 


case of the War with Spain. 'The public demands a plan which. 


will be the most effective and the least expensive. With this 
in view, I have introduced a bill which I believe is warthy of 
study and discussion. The bill is H. R. 21095 and is as follows: 
A bil (H. R. 21095) to 5 military strength of the United 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter the land forces of the United 
States shall consist of the Regular Army, the National Army, the Or- 
quu Land Militia when in the service of the United States, and the 

olunteer Army when authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 2. That the President may organize a corps, to be known as the 
"ensign corps," to consist of not greater than two companies of In- 
fantry, two troops of Cavalry, one company of Coast rt 


illery, and 


one battery of Field Artillery; said companies, troops, and battery to 
be organized as is now provided by law, except that the President may 
authorize not exceeding 10 additional privates of the first class in 
each company, troop, or battery to be used as laborers or cooks' as- 
sistants; that all enlisted men above the rank of private shall be en- 
listed as prescribed by law, except that the privates of the companies, 
troops, or battery of said ensign corps shall be enlisted for one year, 
U ed, and be between the ages of 21 and 27 years, said privates 
to be graduates of some standard college or university, or be able to 
pans an examination which may be prescribed uy the President; that 
he officers shall be detailed from the corresponding grades, arm, and 
corps of the Regular Army: Provided, That at the end of one year's 
enlistment such opeva of the ensi e who are recommended b; 
their superior officers and who so desire will be examined. Those foun: 
qualified may be commissioned by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, as third lieutenants in the Regular Army for 
the term of one year: Provided further, That at the end of one 

such third lieutenants as may be recommended by thelr comman 
officer and who so desire will examined. Those found qualified may 
be commissioned "m the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as second lieutenants in the Regular Army to fill such vacancies 
as may exist after the West Point graduating class of that year have 
been commissioned: And provided further, That such third lieutenants 
that have qualifled as second lieutenants in the R r Army and 
are not commissioned as second lieutenants may be commissioned 
as officers in the National Army or in the Volunteer Army: And pro- 
vided further, That the commissions as third lieutenants may be termi- 
nated at will by the President: And provided further, That no person 
shall be enlisted as a private in the ensign corps for more than one 
enlistment or be commissioned more than once as a third lieutenant: 
And provided further, That the pay of a third lieutenant shall be $1,200 
per annum, with the allowances of a second lieutenant. 

Sesc. 3. That the National Army shall be raised, organized, and main- 
tained as is hereinafter provi ; that in time of peace the National 
Army shall consist of not more than 600 enlisted men in any one con- 
gres district or 2,000 enlisted men in the District of Columbia or 
n the Territory of Hawali; that the term of enlistment in said National 


may prescribe; Ux Mercer bri; 
are organized the officers req to command such organizations will 
be detailed by the President from the eral officers of the line of the 
Regular Army or the colonels of the e of the Regular Army or of 
the National Army, to serve four years, unless sooner relieved by the 
President, and while so serving shall receive the rank, mr allow- 
ances of the grade to which they are detailed; that the ident, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall commission all officers of the 
National Army; that the President may appoint staff officers in the 
various staff corps or departments, the pro; onate strength of regular 
officers of the corresponding grade as established by law for the corre- 
nding staff corps or departments of the Hegular Army; that the 
ident may. Noe a chaplain, not exceeding one for each regiment 
of Infantry, Cavalry, Coast and Field Artillery, with the rank to cor- 
respond to that established by law for chaplains of the ar Army; 
that the President may appoint not exceeding five line officers of 
gua Army not below the rank of captain as field officers in the 
erent regiments of the National Army: that the officers of the 
Army commissioned as field officers in the National Army shall 
have the same rank, pay, and allowances of . of 
the Regular Army; that the line officers so a pointed shall from the 
same arm or corps of the Regular Army to which they are appointed in 
the National Army; that the officers of the Regular Army may be ap- 
pointed in time of peace for four years, unless sooner relieved by the 
President; that no officer of the Regular Army shall serve in the 
National Army in time of peace more than four years out of the preced- 
ing six years; that officers appointed under this act as field officers in 
the National Army shall be subject to the provisions of section 27 of 


the act approved February 2, 1901, with reference to details to the 


extra officers authorized by the act of Congress approved March 11, 
1911: Provided, That not more than 1,0 officers of the Regular 


at one time; that the par 
Army shall be 20 per cent of the pay of enlisted men holding the same 


will be the same as is provided for the enlisted men of the Regular 


and will devote such time to their duties as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, they shall receive the pay and allowances allowed by 
law for the same grade in the Regular Army; that the pay of officers 
serving in the National Army shall be 15 per cent of the pay of officers 
hol the same grade length of service in the Regular Army; 
that at maneuvers, or when in the service of the United States, their 
ay and allowances shall be the same as for the same grade in the 

e y; that all service in the Regular Army, National Army, 
the Volunteer Service, and Organized Militia shall be counted when 
computing the length of service of enlisted men in the National Army; 
that all service as officers of the Regular Army, National Army, tha 
Volunteer Service, and the Organized Militia shall be counted when 
computing the length of service of officers of the National Army; that 
any member of the National Army furnishing any suitable mount, 
artillery horse, or draft animal to be used by the National Army during 
maneuyers shall receive $2 per day for the use of each animal furnished ; 
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that in case of injory, damage, or death of any animal caused while 
in the service of the Uni 


this act. 

Sec, 4. That the National Army may be called into the service of the 
United States when deemed necessary by the President: Provided, That 
the restrictions placed by law for use of the Regular Army shall apply 
to the National Army: Provided further, That the National Army shall 
not be called out to suppress insurrection or rebellion or to enforce the 
law unless the available forces of the Regular Army are deemed in- 
sufficient: Provided further, That for the purpose of training the Presi- 
os ar call out the National Army not to exceed 21 days of each 
calendar year. ] 

SEC. 5. That the Organized Militia shall be as is now constituted by 
law: Provided, That when any company, troop, or battery, or other 
organization authorized 7 reaches a standard of efficiency as may be 
prescribed by the President, such men and officers of said company, 
troop, battery, or other organization authorized by_law shall receive 
the pay and allowances authorized by this act to the National Army. 

SEC. 6. That the Volunteer Army shall be as now constituted by law: 
Provided, That any person in time of peace who passes an examination 
as may be p by the President, or who has as a third lieutenant 
been found qualified as a second lieutenant in the Army, may be com- 
missioned in time of peace in any grade below the rank of major for 
which he is qualified in the Volunteer Army: Provided further, t no 

ay or allowances will be paid to said officers unless they are called 


fo active service by an act of Congress. 
SEC. 7. That the National Army, Organized Land Militia, mm 


the service of the United States, and the Volunteer Army, 
authorized by Congress, shall be subject to the laws, orders, and regu- 
lations governing the Regular Army, in so far as such laws, orders, 
and regulations are applicable to officers or enlisted men whose 
permanent retention in the military service, either on the active list 
or on the retired list, is not contemplated by exi: laws; and no 
distinction shall be made between the R r, National Army, Organ- 
ized Land Militia when in the service of the United States, and the 
Volunteer Army in respect of promotion or to the conferring upon 
officers or enlisted men of brevet rank medals of honor, ce cates 
of merit, or other rewards for distin service; nor in respect 
to the eligibility of any officer of said armies or militia for service 
upon any court-martial, court of inquiry, or military commission. 


NEW METHOD OF TRAINING OFFICERS. 

It is not men to fight we would need in time of war so much 
as it would be officers to train and lead them. We would have 
untrained men by the thousands, but no leaders. In section 
2 of this bill an ensign corps is provided. This is made up 
of unmarried men between the ages of 21 and 27. They are 
only enlisted for n year, and must be graduates of a standard 
college or university or able to pass an examination prescribed 
by the President. They will be trained by officers detailed 
from the Regular Army, and at the end of the year those who 
have done satisfactory work and are qualified will be examined. 
If they pass this examination satisfactorily, they will be com- 
missioned for a year as third lieutenants in the Army. At the 
end of this second year they may be examined to fill vacancies 
in the list of second lieutenants, just as candidates from 
civil life are now. If there are not enough vacancies to go 
around, they may be commissioned in the National Army, for 
which provision is made later. This system gives a much 
better method of working for a commission than does the pres- 
ent habit of enlisting in the ranks of a regular company, where 
95 per cent of the privates never hope or expect to rise above 
the grade of noncommissioned officer. 

DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


Should Congress authorize the calling of volunteers at the 
present time there would be few outside of the service who 
could recruit them, much less train and organize them, and it 
would be weeks before anything could be done, as officers 
would have to be selected and instructed in what to do. The 
task of selecting officers would alone be stupendous, and there 
would be little chance of knowing whether the men selected 
were competent until it would be too late. 

It can easily be shown there is no comparison between the two 
methods. Take an example: Under the system prepared we will 
assume that in every community there are many men capable of 
leading troops, and that some of them have been sought out in 
time of peace, commissioned and instructed in examining and 
determining the qualifications of recruits, also in organizing and 
training them. When Congress calls for volunteers the War 
Department issues the necessary orders and the work begins. 

Take the system we now have. Again we will assume that in 
every community there are many men capable of leading troops, 
but few know who they are; certainly not the War Department, 
for it has had no reason to seek them out. When Congress calls 
for volunteers the War Department is at sea, for it knows no one 
to call upon to recruit and train them. Of course thousands 
will offer their services, but much time will be lost determining 
the fitness of the different applicants. After a time the officers 


needed will be chosen. We will assume they are the same men 
chosen under the first method ; yet though the need may be great, 
little can be accomplished, as the officers will not have been. in- 
structed in their duties. It will be noticed that in both cases we 
have chosen the same men, yet the difference is marked because 
in the first case they know what to do, and in the second case 
they do not, which is only natural, for why should a man keep up 
with military training when he has no reason to believe that his 
services will ever be needed or even desired? 


NEED OF A TRAINED FORCE. 


States are friendly just so long as their interests do not con- 
flict, and no country is justified in determining the size of its 
military force because of these relations. The size of an army 
should be fixed by a country's foreign policy, geographical] posi- 
tion, and its vulnerability to attack. A nation that is not aggres- 
sive and its position is such that an attack is improbable does 
not need an army the size of one which is trying to extend its 
domain or whose boundaries are open to invasion. We are not 
an aggressive Nation, and are so situated that our neighbors 
both north and south are weak, while the ocean lies between us 
and the other great powers. Yet we can easily be invaded on 
account of the enormous extent of our coast line. The Navy will 
be our chief protection; but it may be swept from the seas by 
a combination of two or more great countries. 

In modern times battles are often fought before war is de- 
clared. If we are ever attacked, plans will be completed in 
every detail long before hostilities have begun. Transports will 
be loaded and ready to sail the instant the sea is clear of our 
ships; and when it is, it will not be long before an invasion will 
be attempted. The place selected will naturally be near one or 
more of our great coast cities, but out of range of the forts 
guarding them, where, if a landing is made, the fortifications can 
easily be taken, as there is no protection from the rear. With a 
coast city in the hands of the enemy and the harbor and docks 
at their disposal, a large army can be landed without hindrance 
or delay. 

To prevent such a catastrophe we must have a trained mobile 
army of sufficient size. As I have shown, a regular army large 
enough for this purpose is impracticable, and therefore we must 
depend upon trained citizen soldiers to supply the deficiency. 
To do this we can either use the militia or create a new force 
under that section of the Constitution that gives Congress the 
power to raise and support armies. 

THE PRESENT ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


In framing the Constitution of the United States the makers 
evidently intended that there should be but one naval force, and 
that to be controlled by the Federal Government. The land 
forces were of two kinds, one to be organized and controlled by 
Congress and the other, called militia, to be raised by the several 
States. At this time most of the States were sparsely settled, 
and many contained bands of hostile Indians. Due to the slow- 
ness of transportation, it was necessary to have a force at their 
disposal to meet any emergency that might arise. The use of 
the militia by the Federal Government was also allowed, for the 
Constitution provides that Congress may call them out to en- 
force the law, suppress insurrections and rebellion, and to repel 
invasion. To insure uniformity, it also provides for its training 
and organization, and also to make laws governing it when 
called into the service of the United States. 

It will be noticed that while Congress may prescribe the 
training, the training itself is left to the State. That this is 
often neglected is shown by the last report of the head of the 
Division of Militia Affairs. From the wording of the Constitu- 
tion it can be easily seen that the States have supreme power 
over the militia when it is not in the service of the United 
States, and Congress has no power to enforce them to train.or 
even appoint the necessary officers. 

In the War of 1812 Congress did not avail itself of the power 
given it by the Constitution to raise and support armies, except 
in a limited extent, but decided to use the State militia instead. 
This decision was most unfortunate, as is shown by the history 
of that time. The militia of that period was composed of the 
best men of the land, and their failure can only be charged to 
the lack of training given them by the States and the dual con- 
trol exercised over them by their State and the Federal Govern- 
ment. An order given by one was often revoked by the other, 
and on one occasion Massachusetts and Connecticut refused to 
furnish any militia, while Vermont would not allow them to 
leave its boundaries. At another time they refused to enter 
Canada, claiming that they could only be used for repelling in- 
vasion and not for the purpose of invading. 

Due to our experiences in this war and the various Indian 
wars of that period Congress decided at the outbreak of the 
Mexican War to use only such troops as it raised, and the army 
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sent to Mexico was composed of Volunteers and Regulars. The 
contrast between these two wars is startling. In the War of 
1812 we practically lost every battle, although we usually fought 
on our own soil and often outnumbered the enemy, while in the 
Mexican War we won every battle, although the fighting was 
done in a foreign land and where we were outnumbered on 
every occasion. Strange as it may seem, the experience gained 
in the two wars mentioned was soon forgotten, for at the out- 
break of the Civil War another attempt was made to use the 
militia, which ended in the disaster at Bull Run. Since that 
time the militia has not been used by the Federal Government, 
the Regulars and the Volunteer Armies being used in its stead. 

The Organized Militia of to-day, created under the Dick Act, 
is an entirely different organization from the militia of former 
days. It is better organized, disciplined, and trained, and in 
such States as New York, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin it has 
reached a high degree of efficiency. However efficient they may 
be, their use is still limited by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. They can still refuse to go beyond the border, and the 
disastrous dual control still exists. 

Assuming that other States should follow the example of the 
States mentioned and bring their militia up to their standard— 
and that it should be decided by the Supreme Court that the 
militia could be used outside the confines of the United States— 
they would still fail to answer the purpose for which they were 
intended because of the smallness of their number. With 
90,000,000 of people to draw from, they have not over 120,000 
members, This is due to the unpopularity of the militia service, 
As is shown above, the States have absolute control of the 
militia when not in the service of the United States, and can 
therefore use them to suppress domestic riots and disorders, 
which is the most disagreeable work a soldier is ever called 
upon to do, 

The performance of this duty necessitates calling them out 
at any time, causing its members to leave their work or business, 
often at a time they can ill afford it. If they remain away any 
length of time, they usually lose their salaries, if not their posi- 
tions, for few employers can afford to have men absent when 
their services are needed, much less pay them while they are 
away. It is a well-known fact throughout the militia service 
that after organizations have been on strike and riot duty they 
soon lose many of their members, and the work of enlisting and 
training men has to be started anew. 

Though I have tried to show that the trained citizen soldiers 
needed can not be supplied by the militia, yet I believe they 
should be given every possible encouragement. It is only fair 
that they should be paid when they reach a prescribed standard 
of efficiency, as they keep the military spirit of our people alive, 
and in time of war these organizations will be the nucleus 
around which we will build our great Volunteer Army. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL ARMY. 


Under the section of the Constitution giving Congress the 
power to raise and support armies it is possible for them to 
provide any kind of force they may deem necessary. To prop- 
erly defend this country we need an army of citizen soldiers; 
and as the militia is unsuited, Congress could, under the power 
given it, create one of its own—one that will be absolutely 
under its control. 

If such an army should be raised, it should primarily be used 
for the purpose of national defense, and only in rare cases should 
it be available for other purposes, and then when there is no 
Regular Army on hand. The law creating such an army should 
be explicit on this subject, for if it is not it will languish, just 
as the militia is languishing to-day from the same cause. 

When men give their time and energy to perfecting themselves 
in the military art they should be paid. NG military force will 
ever become efficient unless they are. The pay of the officers 
should be large enough for them to provide themselves with 
decent uniforms and equipment, but should not be large enough 
for any man to live on; for if $50 monthly salary is sufficient 
for some men, it will find many’ $50 men attempting to obtain 
the position of officers for the salary alone, which would be 
unfortunate and would be a potent factor in killing an organiza- 
tion. In a force of this kind the men needed for officers should 
be the best in the community, who will serve for the love of 
country and not for the few dollars paid as salary. Provided 
they are qualified, first sergeants, quartermaster sergeants, and 
cooks should be given pay as in the Regular Army, for if these 
men know their duties it will relieve the officers from the burden 
of petty details and will give them more time to be devoted to 
the training of their men. No company in the Regular Army 


could get along without trained men in these positions, and if it 
is so in their case it is doubly so in the case of citizen soldiers. 
These men could also be used as instructors when they are not 


performing their other duties. Men who.are willing to furnish 

motor cycles or horses should also be paid for their use, and 

additional pay should be given to encourage marksmanship. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL ARMY, 

To make a force of this kind a real national army, a portion 
of it should be raised in each congressional district. By this 
means military instruction will be evenly divided over the 
Nation and such money as is spent on it will be equally dis- 
tributed. I have selected 600 as the proper number, as this 
amount corresponds to a complete organization of a battalion at 
war strength. 

The organization of a force of this kind should be left to the 
President, as has been done when volunteers are called, with the 
same restrictions that the units shall be organized as provided 
by law for the units of the Regular Army. If this should be 
done, the force raised, when combined with the Regular Army, 
should be perfectly balanced in all its parts. If an arm or corps 
of the Regular Army should be deficient in men or units, they, 
could be supplied by the National Army. As an example, the 
Coast Artillery is now short officers and men. The numbers 
needed could easily be supplied from the congressional districts 
along the coasts, and a contemplated increase of that arm 
would not be necessary. This power would also allow the 
President to organize aeroplane companies, and infantry regi- 
ments mounted on motor cycles—such organizations here men- 
tioned are being used to a great extent in the war now raging. 

The President should also have the power to organize the 
troops in brigades, divisions, and higher units when deemed 
necessary, this for the purpose of drill and training if for noth- 
ing else. If he were allowed to detail colonels for this duty, he 
could find out whether they were competent or not, and when 
making permanent appointments in the Regular Army he would 
know what kind of a man he was selecting. Men who have fine 
records do not always make good generals, and there is no way 
under our present system of knowing until it is too late. Citi- 
zen colonels should be available for this duty as well as the 
colonels of the Regular Army, for they should be given the 
opportunity in time of peace to show whether they are fit to be 
put in command of brigades in time of war. 

To get the best results from citizen soldiers the officers placed 
over them should know their duties, otherwise it will be the 
blind leading the blind. As a rule field officers of such a force 
should be trained officers of the Regular Army, though where 
civilians are found competent they should be given the prefer- 
ence. p: 

In his book Gen. Grant stated that if he had had the power 
at the outbreak of the Civil War he would have disbanded the 
Regular Army and appointed the officers over the Volunteers. 
This is what the South virtually did during the Civil War. As 
the officers of the old Army joined the Confederacy they were 
given commands of regiments or higher units, and much of their 
early successes can be charged to this. In the North the idea 
seemed to be prevalent that officers of the Regular Army should 
not be placed over the Volunteers. Those that did get Volunteer 
commissions got them through their State governors. The re- 
sult was that many of the regiments and most of the brigades 
and divisions of the South had trained officers over them, while 
the North did not. 'This condition caused Gen. Grant to make 
the comments quoted above. Trained officers are as necessary 
now as they were then, and if a citizen army is to be brought 
to a high degree of efficiency it will be necessary to have as 
field officers men who are learned in the military art. 

The Army as here outlined can not be raised in a day, month, 
or year, but if it is gone at thoroughly and systematically, it 
being explained to the people that it is intended primarily for 
the country's defense and not to quell strikes and disorders, it 
can be raised, and in time will become a force that will be a 
credit to the Nation. Though opposed to militarism and a 
large standing Army, our people are really imbued with a 
military spirit. 'This is shown by the fact that most private 
Schools are mílitary, as it appeals to the parents as well as to 
the boy. In addition, many people of prominence take pride 
in their military titles, whether earned on the battle field or not. 
'The glitter of the uniform always appeals to the public, and no 
parade is considered complete without the militia or Regular 
Army taking part. . 

The organizing of this Army will not be an easy task, and 
the men placed on this duty should not only be men of ability 
but men of tact. The officers selected should not only be men 
of probity, but should be those who have influence in the com- 
munity. Advantage should be taken of clubs or organizations 
already formed, and special effort should be made to raise com- 
panies among the factories, stores, and shops that employ large 
numbers of men. By this method cooperation of employers, 
as well as employees, would have to be gained. As an example, 
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suppose we go to Gimbel’s store in New York, and get the head 
of that firm interested, and he encourages his employees to join, 
it being explained to them that the men, except for maneuvers, 
would be ordered out only in a great crisis. Say we call the 
company Gimbel’s Light Infantry, a name which the employer, 
as well as the employee, would be proud of, just as Col. Astor 
was proud that his name was given the Astor Battery. If this 
could be done in one store, many others would follow suit, and 
we would have companies at Macy’s, Altman’s, and other large 
stores, battalions at the Ford automobile plant and at the 
General Electric Works, while the steel works at Pittsburgh 
and Gary would probably raise regiments. 

I know many will say such a course is undignified, but they 
forget that what we are after is men who are willing to serve, 
and that anything that is honorable should be done to accom- 
plish this purpose. No one would object in time of war if com- 
panies were raised by the great stores or factories throughout 
the country; in fact, they would be lauded to the skies for their 
patriotism; so why may it not be done in time of peace when we 
are preparing for war? 


SPECIAL DETACHMENTS AND STAFF OFFICERS. 


To continue this organizing, whenever it is learned that a man 
is running an aeroplane for business or pleasure, he should be 
sought out and offered a commission. Such men are bold, the 
kind we want for work of this description. They will be com- 
petent, for when he takes up this work he either becomes an 
expert or is killed trying. If this were done, instead of having a 
‘small aviation corps we would have one of respectable size, for 
most men who go into the business of flying aeroplanes would be 
glad to receive a commission, even although it entailed some 
study of military work. Doubtless most of these men would 
yolunteer their services in time of war, but they would not have 
the knowledge required of a military aviator, as they would have 
if their services were obtained in time of peace. In organizing 
regiments of motor cyclists a great field would be opened. Men 
mounted on these machines would be a great factor in time of 
war. We have none in our Army, yet the Middle West is teem- 
ing with men who could be organized into mounted infantry 
regiments. Most men who ride motor cycles own them, for they 
can rarely be rented, and they are usually young and fearless, 
as this sport does not lend itself to the old and timid. In many 
cities they are already organized into clubs, and if it were ex- 
plained to them that they were wanted in the Army, that they 
would be paid for the use of their machines when at maneuyers, 
and that they would rarely ever be called out to suppress riots 
or strikes, many would join. If there should not be enough in 
one place to organize a company, enlist what you could, as dis- 
tance in their case is a small factor. The cavalry could be or- 
ganized in counties given to horse raising, signal troops among 
the telegraph and wireless operators, engineers from those per- 
manently engaged in construction work, and hospital corps from 
the numerous hospital workers. The pay, though small, will at- 
tract many, for $3 to $5 a month added to a man’s salary of 
$30 to $50 per month will mean much. 

One of the greatest troubles in time of war is to find men 
who are competent and honest enough to inspect the enormous 
amount of clothing, commissaries, and other supplies needed. 
These men should be selected in time of peace, commissioned 
in the National Army, and assigned the work they will have 
to perform in time of war. The expert buyer of shoes could 
be selected now, as could the buyer of automobiles, horses, 
wagons, boats, underclothes, and foodstuffs. There are hun- 
dreds of competent and honorable men in the country who 
would be glad to have a commission, knowing that they could 
do something for their country in case of need. As it is now, 
if we went to war the work would have to be done by an officer 
who would know little about it and who would be needed else- 
where or be left to men appointed on the spur of the moment, 
who might or might not be honest and competent. 

In time of peace a wonderful transportation corps could be 
organized among the high railroad officials of this country. 
Men who are heads of the trunk-line passenger associations 
could be commissioned as colonels and their assistants in lesser 
grades. In case of war these men could act in a dual capacity, 
serving the Government and the railroads at the same time 
without ever leaving their desks. In this way the railroad 
system would not be disorganized and better service would be 
rendered the Army. 

EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING. 


Though necessary in the cities, large halls or armories would 
not be necessary in the country or small towns if each man 
could be issued his equipment like it is done in Switzerland 
or Servia. This we have never done, because we are afraid 


to trust our people for fear of loss or neglect. Probably some 


of it would be lost or neglected, but if the man is made re- 
sponsible the loss could be made good from his monthly salary. 
Unless men are allowed to keep their arms we will never be 
able to organize citizen soldiers in the country, where there are 
thousands of young men willing to join—a field that is practi- 
cally untouched. Many think that nothing can be accomplished 
in this line unless there are enough to form a company. This 
is a fallacy. All that is needed is enough for a squad. Enough 
squads in an adjoining locality could be formed together as a 
company for administration. Of course they would be assem- 
bled for drill at every opportunity, which might not occur 
until the training or maneuver period. I know objection will 
be raised that these men will not be properly drilled or in- 
structed. True, they will know little about company drill, 
but they could be taught their squad drill and could be given 
far better instruction in patrolling, which is one of the most 
important duties of a soldier in time of war and one where his 
initiative and intelligence will be brought into play. Little of 
this kind of instruction can be given companies formed in 
cities. Take my own city of Oswego, N. Y., as an example. 
Here there is a company where practically all the men are 
from the urban population, though there are thriving villages 
all around it from which it is impossible to draw men, due 
entirely to the lack of transportation. If men were allowed 
to keep their equipments, there is no doubt that squads could 
be organized in all of these places, If the company had a paid 
first sergeant, quartermaster sergeant, and cooks who could 
be sent out at different times to instruct these squads—meeting 
at some house or barn nearest the central point—it would not 
be long before they would be well trained. It will be seen that 
the problem of transportation is simplified, for instead of eight 
men coming to the city it would mean only one man going to 
the country. It is not necessary for the troops to have a com- 
plete supply of uniforms issued them, and all they would need 
would bea campaign hat, woolen shirt, breeches, leggings. At the 
headquarters of the company there should be kept one pair of 
shoes, sweater, two suits underclothes, stockings, pea-jacket 
overcoat, blankets, shelter halves, and so forth, to be used dur- 
ing the training or maneuver period. At the headquarters of 
a regiment should be kept the additional tentage and equip- 
ment; also such additional clothing as would be needed in a 
campaign. 
CONCLUSION. 

It is realized that this National Army will be lacking much 
in drill and discipline, but it should be as good as the citizen 
soldiers of other countries and should be better if we make 
an effort to reach the earnest and intelligent men. To make 
this force a success we will have to cut away much red tape. 
But when we have put it into effect, if we ever do, we will find 
that a large share in the defense of the country will be taken 
by the National Army. 


Facts and Figures on the Food Question. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FARR, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January. 20, 1915. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include certain facts and 
figures on the food question furnished by the Department of 
Agriculturé to Chairman Lever, of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, in response to a resolution offered by me on January 9. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
? Washington, January 19, 1915. 
Hon. A, F. LEVER, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 
Sin: In anticipation of the adoption of House resolution 701, Sixty- 
third Congress, third session, submitted by Mr. Farr on January 9, 
1915, I co had prepared and submit herewith the following tabular 
statements : 
Table 5 in the United States of corn, wheat, oats, and 


Table II: Production of wheat flour, corn meal, 


1904—1914. 
Table IV: Production of various meats in the United States, 1904 
and 1909; and number of slaughtered animals inspected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1904-1915. 
Table : Estimated consumption, net exports, and 


oe of 
corn, wheat, oats, and rye for the United States, 1904-1914. à 
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M ard A Rough estimate of meat consumption in the United States, 

Table VII: Cash prices per bushel for wheat in Chicago, III., on 
the first business day in December, 1904—1914. 

The information set forth in these tabular statements cover the ques- 
tions raised in the numbered paragraphs of the resolution, except the 
Sixt This department has no data from which it can estimate “ the 
residue or surplus, if any, of the yield, production, or manufacture, 
as the case may be, of each of said articles, after deducting the quanti 
consumed in and the arrest | hg, ree from the United States, in eac 
of the years from 1904 to 1914, inclusive,” nor Is it known where such 
information can be obtained. 

Respectfully, CARL VROOMAN, 
Acting Secretary. 
TABLE I. Production in the United States of corn, wheat, oats, and 
rye, 1904-1914. 
[Census figures for 1909; other data are estimates of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


TABLE II.—Production of wheat flour, corn meal, ae flour, and prepara- 
tions of cereals for table food in the United 


tates, 1904-1913. 


Corn meal, Be flour, 
nited nited 


Barrels, 
104, 013,278 


wa 105, 756, 645 
1910. - -| 29,387,000 


St. Louis, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit, 


1 Minnea) 
a and Superior, Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Galveston. 


Chi:sgo, Dulu 
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TABLE III. - Number of cattle, sheep, and swine in the United States, 
1904-1915. 


[Census figures for 1910; other data are estimates of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cattle. 
Other Sheep. Swine. 
cattle. 

Number. | Number. Number. ‘umber. 
43,629,000 | 51,630,000 | 47, 009, 000 
43, 669,000 | 45,170,000 | 47,321,000 
47,068,000 | 50,632,000 | 52, 103, 000 
51,566,000 | 53,240,000 | 54, 794,000 
50,073,000 | 54,631,000 | 56, 084, 000 
49,379,000 | 56,084,000 | 54,147,000 
41,178,434 | 52,447,861 | 58, 185, 636 
39,679,000 | 53,633,000 | 65,620,000 
37,200, 000, 52,362,000 | 65,410,000 
38,030,000 | 51,482,000 | 61,178,000 
35,855,000 | 49,719,000 | 58,933, 000 
37,067,000 | 49,956,000 | 64,618,000 


Taste IV.—Production of various meats in the United States, ?" and 
1909, and number of slaughtered animals inspected by the United 
States Department of A 


culture, 1904-1914. 


Weight of dressed carcesses, as 1 teles by the United States 
Census. (Covers only wholesale slaughtering establishments.) 


Calves. Hogs. 


Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
,066,264, 877 |161,049, 581 |5,048, 832, 850 |464, 872, 621 | 9,741,019,929 
,409, 718, 922 262, 315,076 |5,201, 902, 778 490, 640, 869 |10, 370, 577, 645 


Sheep and | Total, four 
lambs, kinds, 


Number of slaughtered animals inspected by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


7,532, 005 
7, 155, 816 
6,724, 117 


TABLE V.—Estimated consumption, net exports, and production of corn, wheat, oats, and rye for the United States, 1904—1914. 


[These figures for consumption include all quantities retained in the United States for all 
ment of Commerce; for production, from the U 


. Data for net exports, taken from reports of the United States Depar- 
States Department of Agriculture. ] 


Year beginning July 1— 


Corn, including meal. 


Production, 


Wheat, including flour. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
2,467, 481,000 90,278,000 | 2, 377, 203, 000 552, 400, 000 510, 984, 000 
2,707,994, 000 119,884,000 | 2, 588, 110,000 692, 979, 000 595, 599, 000 
2, 927; 416, 000 86,358,000 2,811,058,000 | 235,261,000 588, 554, 000 
2,592,320, 000 55,045,000 | 2,537,275,000 634,037, 000 471, 256, 000 
2, 668, 651, 000 37,437,000 | 2,631,214,000 | — 664,602, 000 550, 787, 000 
2; 552, 190, 000 38,128,000 | 2,514,062, 000 683, 379, 000 596, 694, 000 

, 886, 260, 000 65,615,000 | 2,820,645,000 635, 121,000 566, 954, 000 
2,531, 488, 000 41,744,000 | 2,489,744,000 621,338, 000 545,204, 000 
3,124, 746, 000 49,912,000 | 3,074, 883,000 — 730,267, 000 585, 586, 000 
2, 448, 988, 000 11,638,000 | 2; 448,626,000 | 703, 380, 000 619, 420,000 

CTT TY ETA A EE a ies o eI ea 


Rye, including flour. 
Year beginning July 1— 
Estimated 
Production. Net exports, consumption. 
3 Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
894, 596, 000 8,339, 000 886, 257, 000 27, 242,000 9,000 27,233,000 
$53, 216, 000 48,395, 000 904, 821, 000 28, 468, 000 1,388, 000 27,080, 000 
964, 905, 000 6,379, 000 958, 526, 000 33,375, 000 70, 000 32, 665, 000 
754, 443, 000 2,195,000 752, 248, 000 31, 566, 000 2,445,000 29, 121, 000 
807, 156, 000. 14,252, 000 811, 408, 000 31, 851, 000 1, 296, 000 30, 555, 000 
1,007, 143, 000 1,733,000 | 1,005, 410, 000 29, 520, 000 242,000 29, 278, 000 
1, 186, 341, 000 3,749,000 | 1,182,592, 000 34, 897, 000 40,000 34,857, 000 
922, 298, 000 68,000 922, 230, 000 33, 119, 000 31,000 33, 088, 000 
1, 418, 337, 000 35,736,000 | 1,382, 601,000 35, 664, 000 1, 855, 000 33, 809, 000 
1,121, 768, 000 18,809,000 | 1, 140, 577, 000 41,381, 000 272,000 39, 109, 000 
1, 141, 060, 000 VOU OQ rere eese deduc lend S RESEERSARY 
1 Excess of imports over exports. 


terms of grain by assum 


Nore.—Flour and to 
of 6 bushels of rye; 18 pounds of oatmeal to be the product of 1 bushel of oats; 1 barrel of corn meal to 


: 1 barrel of wheat flour to be the product of 44 bushels of wheat; 1 barrel of rye flour to be the product 
corn. 


the product of 4 bushels of 
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TABLE VI.—Rough estimate of meat consumption in the United States, 
1994-1914. 


[Computed from official reports as to number of reae reales animals 
inspected by the United States Department of Agriculture from aver- 
age dressed weights as given in the United States Census for 1904 and 
1909, and by assuming that the total dressed weight of the inspected 
animals represents each year 58 per cent of the total dressed weight 
of all meat animals slaughtered in this country.] 


Rough esti- 
mate of total | Net exports. 
production. 


Year ending June 30— 


Million pounds.| Million nds.| Million nds. 
13, 800 1,800 12,000 
15,100 2,200 12,900 
17,400 2,000 15, 400 
17,900 1,800 16,100 
17,400 1,500 15,900 
16,000 1,000 15,000 
16,500 1,200 15,300 
17,700 1,300 16,400 
16, 700 1,200 15,500 
16,500 1,100 15,400 


CavTION.—The above figures (Table VI) are not in any sense authoritative esti- 
mates; they are merely rough computations offered, in the absence of better informa- 
tion, as an approximate measure of meat consumption in the United States. 


TABLE VII.—Cash Bowes per bushel Pd wheat in Chicago, III., on the 
first business day in December, 1905-191}. 


[Compiled from the Daily Trade Bulletin, Chicago, III.] 


3 
2 
E 


Dec.1, 1 

Dée. L 1008 er nies eh aU 3 aps PAYS .86 90 
F . R N d 8 
Dec. 2, 1907... * 1 
Dee, 1, 1908. 1.04 1.10 
Dec. 1, 1909. 1.16 1.09 
Dec. 1, 1910. 90 1.07 
Dec. 1, 1911... .931 1.08 
IUS 19$ x PK 1.00 .86 
Di: 1,1008. AA A ( (( 937 " 
Dea. 1, „„ 1.134 1.17 


1Noquotations. On Dec. 26, 1907, quoted $1.10 & $1.12, 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 23, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with much 
interest to the many speeches that have been made upon the 
subject of rural credits during the general debate upon the 
Agricultural appropriation bill As no actual legislation upon 
this subject is contemplated by Congress for at least several 
months to come, gentlemen are now, of course, merely express- 
ing their views. It seems, also, that quite a number of gentle- 
men have introduced bills providing for rural credits, some of 
which are supposed to have at least the partial approval of the 
ndministration and some of which only represent the individual 
judgment of the Member introducing the same. 

The Moss-Fletcher bill, for example, is not only supposed to 
reflect the views of the administration, but is said to have the 
approval of the “commission” that went to Europe in 1913 to 
examine into the question of rural credits there. The Bulkley- 
Hollis bill goes a little further and provides that the Fed- 
eral Government shall lend its aid by purchasing a limited 
amount of the farm-mortgage debentures each year, thereby giv- 
ing other investors confidence in the system. 

There is not a great deal of difference between the Moss- 
Fletcher bill and the Bulkley-Hollis bill. Both bills contem- 
plate the organization of one local land-mortgage bank in each 
county, one State land-mortgage bank in each State, and one 
central land-mortgage bank, all of these banks to be affiliated 
together in one system. The local bank is to loan direct to the 
farmer and take a first mortgage, and upon a group of these 
mortgages is to issue debentures or bonds. The affiliated banks 


higher up will * guarantee" these debentures or bonds and sell 
them upon the open market. 'They will draw a much lower 
rate of interest than farmers are now paying. At least, it is 
contemplated that by this system of affiliation and guaranty 
the securities will be salable in the money markets bearing 
rates of interest much lower than farmers are now forced to 
pay when acting singly and alone. 

Both bills limit the profits of the county, State, and central 
banks to a very modest amount and provide that all excess 
profits shall go into a fund to reduce the interest charges of 


| the farmers borrowing through the system. To that extent it 


is a mutual benefit association. Both bills provide that the 
farmers themselves may own stock in the local bank, and that 
the local banks combined shall own the stock in the 48 State 
banks, and the 48 State banks shall own the stock in the one 
central bank. 

All the Government has to do with the matter in the one case 
is to authorize by law the organization of the land-mortgage 
banks and to exempt its debentures or bonds from the payment 
of taxes, and in the other case it provides that the Government 
shall buy a limited quantity of the land-mortgage bonds each 
year, in order to lend Government sanction to the plan in such a 
way as to encourage other investors to buy the bonds. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has spoken 
ably upon his bill, which varies from the others in that he pro- 
vides that the county and State banks and the central banks 
shall be cut out and the Government shall undertake to bring 
the borrower and the lender together and shall guarantee the 
loan made to the farmer. The Caraway bill provides that any 
farmer desiring a loan may apply to the local postmaster, who 
shall appoint a committee to appraise the land. After the Gov- 
ernment is satisfied as to the value of the land, based upon the 
report of the postmaster and this committee, and is satisfied as 
to the title, based upon an abstract furnished by the applicant, 
the Government offers to guarantee the desired loan and offers 
it on the market. 

The Caraway bill provides that no one except an actual resi- 
dent upon the land shall have this aid of the Government, thus 
eutting out absentee landlords and speculators. It provides 
against consolidation of lands in the hands of speculators, bear- 
ing low-interest-bearing Government-guaranteed loans, by mak- 
ing such loans immediately due and payable when lands bearing 
more than a certain amount shall fall into the hands of one man. 
The Caraway bill has much to its credit. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Patten] spoke interest- 
ingly, but cautioned us that we ought not to expect too mach 
from any rural-credit system. He said no miracles would be 
wrought. He said lower interest rates might be obtained, and 
probably would be, by such a law as that proposed in the Moss- 
Fletcher bill, to which he seemed to give his preference. The 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. Mann] asked the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Parren] if it would be practical to have 
the Government guarantee the payment of the securities put out 
by whatever system of land mortgages may be adopted. The 
minority leader [Mr. MANN] said he was sure many people would 
be glad to invest in securities so guaranteed, if paying 5 per cent, 
and many others would be glad to so invest if the securities paid 
interest of 54 per cent. The gentleman from New York did not 
seem to think that the Government should guarantee the pay- 
ment of the securities, but should only go as far as is provided 
in the Moss-Fletcher bil]. 

To my mind it is very doubtful whether the farmers are 
going to get much lower rates of interest than they are now 
getting through either the Moss-Fletcher bill or the Bulkley- 
Hollister bill. They would get lower rates of interest through 
the Caraway bill cutting out the profits of the complicated 
series of land-mortgage banks altogether and placing the mort- 
gage securities upon the market guaranteed by the Government. 

It must be apparent that in no case is the farmer going to be 
given much help, unless the Government does something more 
than merely authorize the organization of land-mortgage banks. 
The farmers could organize such banks without an act of Con- 
gress, at least in each State. I very much fear that the ex- 
pense of all the intervening land-mortgage banks, extending 
from Washington to every township and county in the Union, 
would be so heavy as to increase rather than diminish the pres- 
ent cost of farm loans, unless, indeed, the debentures or bonds 
shonid ultimately be sold with a guarantee of the Government 
that they would be paid. 

And if the Government is going to guarantee that the farmer 
will pay his loan to the private lender when due, why should 
not the Government make the loan direct? In the latter case 
the Government would be getting the profits of the loan, with 
no added responsibility. It seems to be contemplated that these 
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loans will be made, even when guaranteed by the Government, 
at from 5 to 53 per cent interest. If that be true, the Govern- 
ment could make millions in profits per year by making the loans 
direct, for the Government can borrow all the money it desires 
for 33 per cent. 

For the reasons here given, I favor a law providing for direct 
Government aid to the farmers in the matter of rural credits. 
For two years I have had a bill pending here which so provides. 
My bill goes even further than this and provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall issue gold Treasury notes against the farm mort- 
gages held by it, thereby saving to the Government the necessity 
of borrowing the money it loans to the farmers. This latter 
system would yield enough profits to the Government each year 
to build & trunk line of railroad from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

New Zealand is already loaning direct to the farmers at 1 per 
cent in excess of the rate at which the New Zealand Govern- 
ment can borrow in the open market, and it has been found that 
this 1 per cent margin has accumulated millions of profits in the 
publie treasury of New Zealand. 

America can at least do as well as New Zealand. We should 
not be ashamed to profit by the example of that country. One of 
our greatest reforms, the Australian ballot, was borrowed only a 
few years ago from New Zealand's sister colony of Australia. 

A British member of Parliament, the Hon. J. R. Macdonald, 
recently said that New Zealand had avoided a serious Socialist 
Party because Mr. Seddon had led the Liberal Party into the 
Socialistic fold. I presume the law for direct loans to farmers 
was one of the provisions to which Mr. Macdonald referred. 
But if it is socialistic, what of it, if it is a success and if it 
gives to the farmers lower rates of interest and at the same 
time gives a profit to the Government? If our Government is 
better able to act as fiscal agent and hold these securities than 
is any private corporation, why not let our Government serve 
us? We are ready to lay down our lives for our Government 
in time of war, and our children will be equally as patriotic, 
so why not let the Government do something for us in time of 
peace? 

The truth is that no one would be hurt by direct Government 
loans to the farmers except the big money loaners of Wall 
Street. But the Wall Street crowd have great political power, 
and they are now carrying on a propaganda to defeat genuine 
direct rural credits in America. In my opinion, they will not 
succeed; but we, the common people, have one of the biggest 
fights on our hands we have had for some time. I call upon all 
honest, patriotic men and women to help in this fight. It will 
last for several years, and the backslide toward standpattism of 


last November will encourage the money power to renewed. 


efforts to defeat a genuine rural-credit law. 

The matter of credits is one of the least understood ques- 
tions in the world. In America, for example (and the same is 
true in proportion in all other countries), we have a per capita 
circulating medium, gold, silver, and paper, of $35 per person, 
or $3,500,000,000 in the United States. Yet, the farmers and 
small home owners alone have borrowed $8,000,000,000, or nearly 
three times our total stock of money. How is it possible? It 
is only done by loaning the same dollar over and over again. 
It is estimated that every dollar in the United States is now 
loaned at least 8 times. The bankers are simply walking on a 
tight rope all the time with a balancing pole, deposits being 
on one end and loans on the other. They are supposed to bal- 
ance each other. But as for actual cash no bank in the United 
States could pay anything like the amount of its deposits if 
called upon suddenly to do so. 

The commercial banks are making the cash of America work 
overtime, in order that they may collect interest eight times 
from each dollar. Then when the slightest flurry comes they 
call in all available loans and times get hard. No matter 
how much property you have you can't get money in such a 
stringency. 

Yet the bankers pronounce as “economically unsound” any 
law which proposes to give to our Government the power to 
issue agricultural asset currency. Such currency would be 
secured by real estate of double the value of every dollar put 
out, and would be the soundest money in the world. It would 
relieve our present financial stringency, and would prevent 
the possibility of a stringency in the future. It would not 
create “cheap money” as they claim, but every dollar would 
be backed by property of double value to guarantee its re- 
demption in gold upon demand. It would have the effect of 
creating a much larger volume of money it is true, but it would 
not create a dollar of fiat money or of “cheap money.” 

The money power ridicules any such system as I here pro- 
pose, and we are idiots enough to be influenced by their ridicule. 


They have made us believe that any such system would ruin the 
country for all time to come. All property would vanish, and 
we would be left in a cold, desolate world without food or 
shelter, 

The money power says that all we need is to have “con- 
fidence" in their present system of credits. By that system 
they are collecting interest eight times on every dollar in exist- 
ence, and meantime are keeping us in such a continual strain 
that we are constantly threatened with panics. Their system is 
the “ wildcat” system, and ours is the sound, businesslike sys- 
tem. But they have the newspapers with which to preach to 
our brethren the beauties of their system, and we must depend 
upon the schoolhouse or street-corner meetings. But we are 
going to win inside of the next four years. It is in the air. 
The American people have suffered in financial and industrial 
bondage long enough. 

The money power may succeed in getting a makeshift rural- 
credit law passed within the next few months, hoping thereby to 
close the question. But when the people get a majority in the 
House and in the Senate any such makeshift law will soon be 
replaced with a genuine direct*aid rural-credit law. I should 
regret to see the farmers of America enslave themselves to the 
money power for 30 years under any pretended rural-credit law, 
if such a one should be passed, and I do not believe that the 
American farmers will be foolish enough to do so. The pending 
bills provide for mortgages of that length of time, and we had 
better think well before we lend our assistance to such a law, 
and the farmers had better think twice before they tie up them- 
selves and their heirs and assigns to Wall Street under any such 
mortgages. A better day and better terms are coming before 
very long. 

They say the “commission” that went to Europe in 1913 
found land-mortgage banks existing there similar to the ones 
now proposed here, That is true, but it is also true that the 
peasants of Europe are owned body and soul by the money- 
lending classes, just as our land-tilling population will be in 
this country if they enter into any 30-year loans for “ credit” 
from the money power at high rates of interest under any make- 
shift rural-credit law. 


The Late Representative Bremner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, January 24, 1915, 
On House resolution 711. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, on “fair Scotland's strand,” 
away up on the North Sea, we go back only to the year 1873, 
when “ Bos” BREMNER was born; he came of sturdy and steady 
fisher folk. His short life period is replete with the kind of 
struggles which only the truly brave and heroic character can 
make successfully. 

When Rosert BREMNER was a lad his father emigrated to 
Canada, and the young son’s work began as a schoolboy in a 
village school; after some years in the high and normal schools 
he was found teaching for a short time; then, reaching out for 
the practical, he mastered the carpentering trade and later en- 
gaged as an electrical worker. Ripe with theoretical and prac- 
tical experience, it is not surprising that in his newspaper work 
he very soon found himself in the forerank of editors, and his 
friends paid him a high tribute when they sought to utilize his 
varied and splendid talents by electing him to represent them in 
Congress. 

It was not my good fortune to know Mr. BREMNER before he 
entered this House, but my first impression of him was one 
never to be forgotten. I beheld the countenance of a man suf- 
fering'all the tortures that physical pain can inflict, and I saw 
over and above the expression of physical distress that rare 
smile revealing a nobility of character, intelligence, patience, 
and even sympathy which told me that I had met an able, 
strong, and loyal brother worthy of the friendship and love of 
his colleagues and countrymen. His wonderful patience and 
sublime fortitude in the very face of death can be dwelt upon 
with only admiration and envy by the legion of his friends. 

It is not given us to understand why he, who was so full of 
energy and courage, should be called away. We can only realize 
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the loss of his companionship which was dear to us, the loss to 
the community to which he was so useful, and the loss to those 
whose heartbreaking grief we hesitate to intrude upon. 
You shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God s friend, 
And that sometimes the sable 
Conceals the fairest boon H 
If we could push ajar the 
And stand within, and 
We could interpret all this doubt and 2 


And for each mystery could find a — 


The President's Indianapolis Speech. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 23, 1915. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, as a principle I do not believe in 
the practice of general criticism of the Executive, either on the 
floor of Congress or outside. I have feit that the head of the 
Nation should command such regard as would be proof against 
offensive criticism. I am convinced that too great a freedom is 
exercised against our publie servants, and therefore hesitate to 
assume the róle of the critic. I would not at this time make 
these observations upon this, in many ways, very remarkable 
speech were I not persuaded that the conviction has been 
steadily growing upon the country for months that the Presi- 
dent was not g his position as the President of all the 
people, but rather the head of a party. His public utterances 
have been invariably severely partisan. Last July, at Phila- 
delphia, when he honored the city and the occasion with his 
presence and by an address clothed in faultless English, of 
which he is a past master, he seized upon the occasion to make 
a severely partisan speech, notwithstanding one-half of the in- 
vited guests representing Congress on that occasion did not 
belong to his party. 

The President's partisan attitude as displayed in his Indian- 
apolis speech, in which he reminds the public he speaks as a 
historian rather than as a politician, relieves all Republicans 
from further embarrassment from at least calling attention to 
some of the remarkable statements of this recent utterance. 

The speech has cleared up some things for the public. The 
Baltimore platform is to have no binding effect on the one-term 
plank. It removes all doubt of his candidacy in 1916. "This in- 
tention was specifically couched in his challenge: 

There may come a time when the American people will have to judge 
whether I know what I am talking about or not. But at least for two 
years more I am free to think that I do, with a great comfort in immu- 
nity in the time being. 

Aside from this specie announcement the general tenor of his 
words and setting of the day can point to no other purpose. 
His reference to the independent voter is suggestive. This ele- 
ment of the electorate is important. 'The President hesitated to 
inflate him, but was compelled to recognize him “as my boss.” 

His bidding the independent come in out of the cold to bask 
in the warmth of Democratic favor, probably Executive pa- 
tronage, has the pull of a magnet. His call to the patriot in 
his appeal, “I do not love any party any longer than it con- 
tinues to serve the continued and immediate pressing needs of 
America. I have been bred in the Democratic Party, but I 
love America a great deal more than I love the Democratic 
Party,” would ring truer had it not been on such partisan 
plane. 

This appeal to the independent voter—the irregular in party 
affiliation—his touring the city with Mr. Taggart, the erstwhile 
national Democratic chairman and the regular of the regulars, 
these two items taken together ought to be well understood 
from an Indiana standpoint. 

Whether the one-term plank will play any part in the thoice 
of standard bearer is a matter of future development and not 
present Executive intention. Patronage is a powerful lever, but 
there have been times when machinery became top-heavy and. 
crashed under its own weight. Surely if the President desires 
he will head the party in 1916. Why not? Is he not the Demo- 
cratic Party? However, the solidarity of which the President 
speaks is but a wish which is somewhat clouded by the symp- 
toms of a feud so apparent, both in what he said and what is 
observed in Congress, especially the Senate. His felicitating 
the country that he does not need to lie awake at night wonder- 
ing what the two Indiana Senators were going to do must be a 


rather painful reminder to others not from Indiana that his 
nights are broken by some Senators who choose to do their own 
thinking, or at least seem to act independently. His assurance 
that the Democratic Party “ will not allow any enemy to break 
its ranks," and his declaration that “this country is not going 
to use any party that can not do continuous and consistent 
teamwork,” are most significant when supplemented by the 
warning that— 

If any group of men should dare to break the solidarity of the 
ROSE unenvinble ‘sotariety Gad enger which wil bring. deep 
bitterness to them. 7 sie 

Can any doubt be entertained of the author’s meaning when he 
says, “If a man will not play in the team, then he does not 
belong to the team.” 

Men have been taken off the team and sent to the benches 
when some order has been disobeyed or when some one fum- 
bled the ball, and so have men been read out of the party when 
they refused to follow the head. These enemies refer to party 
recalcitrants, not to members of the opposition party, for the 
men who refuse to do teamwork are in the party which placed 
the team in the field, over which the captain has control. 

The imminence of a fued is apparent. The President's lan- 
guage is militant. His phraseology is redolent with command. 
His tones are of the drum and trumpet. In the first few para- 
graphs of the address appear such phrases as “our sinews,” 
* moral powder," “ compelling influences,” in fighting earnest," 
* ready to fight," and his reference to the Jackson method. His 
familiarity with this country's history and his admiration for 
Gen. Jackson's type enable him to pursue a course toward the 
Senate with such moral inspiration as may be supplied by this 
patron saint. 

The general enforced the law, but only as he understood it, 
not as the courts interpreted it. He ordered his Cabinet to do, 
and when such men as McLean or Duane questioned his con- 
stitutional authority, he removed them and appointed his 
“kitchen cabinet" He even exerted his authority over his 
official family. 

When Mrs. Calhoun and other ladies of the official family 
hesitated at first, and at last declined to receive a wife of a 
fellow Cabinet member, the general simply commanded that 
they must receive her. His wish when spoken became law. 
When Congress sent him bills which he did not like near the 
close of the session, he both refused to sign and return, but 
simply pocketed them, to allow them to die by adjournment, 
within 10 days of adjournment, and hence his famous “ pocket 
veto. When the Senate declined to confirm appointments 
upon which he insisted, he simply permitted the matter to lapse 
until adjournment, when he made recess appointments. The 
most famous recess appointment in our history was the case 
of his appointing his great favorite, Martin Van Buren, as 
minister to England. Van Buren went to assume his duties, 
When the Senate came into session a vote on confirmation re- 
sulted in a tie, leaving the casting vote to the Vice President. 
It seemed the irony of fate when Calhoun, the Vice President, 
cast the casting vote of rejection, and compelled the future 
President to return home. 

While the country knows that President Wilson is a great 
admirer of the qualities of Gen. Jackson, it also knows he has 
many of his qualities of will power, and in consequence is pre- 
pared to view with mueh interest the imminent feud, if such 
difference can be so styled, between him and the Senate, unless 
the latter surrenders its function, as the House has done, which 
is hardly credible. 'The President's keen partisanship, as dis- 
played in this speech and observed in his administration, has 
no parallel save Jackson. This is a matter with him of polit- 
ical theory as well as governmental practice. It appears in his 
political writings and is confirmed by his acts. He aims to be 
the real head of his party, and as such feels the responsibility 
for its policy, and is the most ardent party man since the 
thirties. 

When some of us objected to the Federal Reserve Board as 
provided in the reserve act upon the ground that it would be- 
come a partisan board, protestations of administration leaders 
were loud and virulent against any man who would suggest 
such a possibility. Notwithstanding the President was unable 
to find in our great country but one man out of the seven who 
was not a voter in his party; and had the Senate been sub- 
servient on behalf of Jones, the board would have had no one 
who was not a Democrat. That smacks of the Jackson spoils 
policy. If there can be a greater danger than partisan control 
of the banking powers, I know it not. In the address he in- 
forms the country that, 2 a historian, the Republican 

had not a new idea for years. This may explain his 
failure to avoid partisan bias. Evidently the President con- 
gratulates himself that his ideas of the “new freedom,” what- 
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ever that means; “ psychological business conditions,” whatever: 
that means; “emancipation of credit," whatever that means; 
“constitution of peace," whatever that means; and “watchful: 


waiting,” the meaning of which everybody knows, are his justi- 
fication of his reference to the Republican Party as moribund. 
This reminds one of another author of whom the world has 
heard, *A book is a book, whether there is anything in it or 
not." The admirers of the President will keenly regret this out- 
burst, which reflects no credit upon its author. 

"The misfortune is augmented by his emphasis that he does not 
“speak as a politician, but as a historian.” Neither egotism nor 
arrogance is a trait of mind that the average citizen of this 
Republic would look for in the President of the Nation. “While 
the country will readily concede to the head of a great party 
the right to be partial to his party in his administration of 


affairs, it will not excuse the dogmatist who presumes to repre- 


sent the only progress in this great Nation. 

Within the 30 years to which he referred the country under 
Republican leadership buried the free-silver 16-to-1 dogma and 
established upon a sound basis the gold standard. It undertook 
and completed the Panama Canal, the most gigantie work of 
engineering ever attempted. It did this by drawing upon the 
current funds, necessitating an issue of but one-half the bonds 
authorized for the work. 

It created a new Cuba and a new Philippine civilization, and 
has taken steps to develop the commeree of the Orient by ae- 
quiring the Hawaiian Islands. It inaugurated the policy of 
reclaiming arid lands by irrigation and safeguarding the vast 
resources for the benefit of the people. 

It has conserved the public health by pure-food legislation 
and an enlargement of the Public Health Service. It has fos- 
tered an aggressive development of the Nation's productive abil- 
ity by the creation of the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
and by enlarging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to deal with regulation of rates and safety appliances. 
It has enlarged the various research departments, such as the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Mines, and the 
Bureau of Standards, all of which are proving the wisdom of 
the promoters. It authorized the Monetary Commission, whose 
recommendations served as a basis of the Federal reserve act. 
It created the Bureau of Corporations, which developed into the 
Interstate Trade Commission, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of a Republican President and a Republiean plat- 
form. It developed the postal savings bank and the parcel 
post. It built up an effective Navy and provided an Army of 
efficient defense, but still cultivating the fruits of peace. It has 
during the last 30 years fostered sueh produetive ability in the 
arts of industry that no country has experienced in the history 
of the world. During the last 30 years the Nation's wealth has 
almost doubled, in which all had a share. 

It turned over to Weodrow Wilson the country in its acme of 
prosperity. It left him a Nation with all its labor employed at 
good wages, all its capital invested at reasonable profit, a reve- 
nue system that kept our industries going, and raised sufficient 
revenue to run the Government, without resorting to direct 
taxes upon the people. It left a balance in the Treasury of 
$104,000,000, which is reduced to but a little over $40,000,000, 
of which nearly $30,000,000 is made up of subsidiary coin, and 
an alarming deficit of much over $100,000,000 promised by the 
end of the year. 

These ideas may not be new to our President, but at least 
they are to be preferred to his “ New Freedom” as the country 
knows it to-day. Old though they may be, yet they are not to be 
despised when viewed in the light of the new ideas of the pres- 
ent régime. 

Among the new ideas the President has voiced, that of his 
address relating to his justification of heckling business is the 
most illuminating. He assures the country that “ there is noth- 
ing the matter with business except a state of mind,” and then 
offers this consolation: “I never was in business, and therefore 
I have none of the prejudices of business.” Control of business 
must be under the leadership of one who was never in business, 
to avoid prejudice. This is one of the new ideas of Demoeracy, 
as now led, which the Republican Party can not boast of. 

“I know what a team means when I see it, and I know what 
the captain of a team must have if he is going to win. It is 
no idle figure with me." This expresses another new idea of 
Democracy, as now led, which the Republican Party may not 
recognize. The captain makes up the line. He places the play- 
ers; he takes this man off and places that man on; he orders 
the play; he gives the signals. If Oscar is to make a skin 
tackle, the captain informs him by signal; if Claude fumbles, 
some one, perhaps Finis, will take his place. If Champ plays 
center, it is because the captain places him there. If he flukes 
in passing the ball, he will be penalized. The men who do not 
keep the captain awake at night, because they play guard or 


end just as the order is given, without fumbling, hold their 
places to the end of the game. No one knows this better than 
ithe captain. It is no idle figure with him. But this conception 
of the relation of the Executive and the Congress may be a new 
idea to the President, wise or otherwise, It is but an applica- 
tion of his theory as frequently expre The Republican 
minority, which refuses to be disciplined by this captain of an 
opposing team, are either misguided, blind, or ignorant. 

The most preposterous utterance of this address, which sounds 
very unlike the words of a nation’s Chief Executive, is the fol- 
lowing, spoken in reference to members of a great party which 
gave to this Nation the greatest era of national welfare known 
to history. The three men who deigned to raise a voice in the 
Senate against the President’s ship-purchasing ‘bill were Roor, 
Lopar, and Burton. All of these had spoken a few days prior 
to January 8. I am anxious to know to which class they 
ibelong—misguided, blind, or ignorant. 

Who commissioned them, a minority, a lessening minority? 
‘they will be in a greater minority in the next Senate than in this. 
know it is the peculiarity of that great 
cedure which makes it possible for a minori 
these gentlemen are now seeking to de 


release of American products to the s 


ering world which d: 
more than it ever needed them before. Their credentials ae ir oe 


hamnens and friends of America will be badly discredited if they suc- 
c 


If I were 8 a selfish, partisan int of view, I could 
wish nothing better t t they could show their true colors as par- 
tisans and succeed. But I am not quite so malevolent as that. Some 
of them are e some of them are blind; most of them are 
ignorant. I would rather pray for them than abuse them. 

Another new idea of legislation or method of lawmaking not 
apprecinted by Republieans is found in the following passage: 

The Democrats have heard the Republicans talking about the scientific 
way in which to handle the tariff, though the Republicans have never 
ne any exhibition of a knowledge of how to handle it scientifically. 

it is scientific to put additional profits into the hands of those who 
are already getting t ter part of the profits, then they have been 
exceedingly scientific. It has tbe science of selfishness; it has 
been the science of privilege. 


FOR SCIENTIFIC HANDLING OF TARIFF. 

That kind of science I do not care to know anything about, except 
enough to stop it. But if by -scientific treatment of the tariff they 
mean adjustment to the actual trade conditions of America and the 
world—then I am with them; and I want to call their attention—for 
though they voted for it they apparently have not noticed it—to the 
fact that the bill which creates new trade commission does that 
very thing. We were at pains to see that it was put in there. 

The President here asserts that the tariff commission is pro- 
vided in the Trade Commission bill. 

It is well understood the Democratic Party and leaders were 
against such a commission, especially did CLARK, of Missouri, 
UNDERWOOD, and FrrzekRALD oppose it in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. Did the President in his seeing that it was put in 
there” surreptitiously inject a joker into the law to deceive 
the party leaders into adopting what they were openly opposed 
to? Or did he anticipate what a future Republican Congress 
would do, create a tariff commission? In either case is this 
method of legislation one of the new ideas of which the Repub- 
lican Party knows nothing, and is the country to expect such 
methods from the head of the Nation? 

The truth about it is the tariff commission is not provided 
for in the trade bill. The only provision in reference to the 
foreign trade is the following: 

(h) To investigate from time to time trade conditions in and with 
foreign countries where associations, combinations, or practices of manu- 
facturers, merchants, or traders, or other conditions may affect the 
foreign trade of the United States, and to report to Congress thereon 
with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

The chief work of a tariff commission is not to investigate 
trade conditions where associations, combinations, or practices 
may affect the foreign trade of the United States. That is the 
work assigned to the much-vaunted Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commeree. Whether trusts in Europe are advan- 
tageous or not is important to know, but that is not enough. 

The tariff commission goes beyond mere trade relations. Its 
ehief purpose is to gather data upon which legislation is to be 
based covering the subjects of revenue and American industry 
n me relation to foreign industry, cost of production, and so 
or 

The President is not happy in his insistence that there is 
nothing the matter with business. The country would deny 
that he was the author of such statements attributed to him, 
but here are his words: 


There is nothing the matter with American business 8 a state of 
mind. I understand that your chamber of commerce here in Indianap- 
olis is Working pow upon motto, “ If you are going to buy it, buy it 
now." That is a perfectly safe maxim to act on. It is just as safe to 
buy it now as it ever will be, and if you start the buying, there will be 
no end to it, and you will be a seller as well as n buyer. I am just as 
that as I can be, because I have taken counsel with the men who 
I never was in business, and therefore I have none of the 
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o defy ation, an 
the Nation and prevent the 


sure of 
now. 


k 

prejudices of business. I have looked on and tried to see what the inter- 
have taken counsel with 
counsel E uniform, and all that is n 


ests of the country were in business; and I 
men who did know, and their 
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in ys yore ow is to 3 us in r 1 Rea) assure 2 0 
one o se who speak for the mocratic Party t it 
safe to believe in the future, el NET 


Such dogma can appeal only to one who has not felt the legal 
obligation of a contract which the law requires the obligor to 
satisfy. It will not pay the rent, the interest, the insurance 
that come due to-morrow. It will not employ the 4,000,000 
men out of employment, nor shorten the bread line, nor lessen 
the number of soup houses. It will not relieve the distress so 
prevalent in every city of the land. Soft and honeyed words 
are poor substitutes for hunger and cold. 

After months of congratulation, first on the state of the coun- 
try, assured of unheard-of prosperity on its way, the President 
repeats on January 8 what he said to the representative em- 
ployers of labor in my own State when they called upon him: 
“Nothing the matter with business, merely psychologic state.” 
Soon after giving this consolation the editors of his native State 
were assured that a revival of business was 6n the way. Then, 
again, the country was assured that business was looking up. 
Advanced publicity agents insisted that a wonderful era un- 
heard of in the Nation’s life is near; but now we have it that 
business is not bad, the country only thinks it is; men are not 
out of employment, they only think they are; children are not 
hungry, public soup houses are not real, the longest bread lines 
in our history are purely imaginary. If this be the explanation, 
then why his proposed Democratic bureau of employment for 
the unemployed? 

Sometimes when I look abroad, my friends, and see the great mass of 
struggling humanity on tbat continent, it goes very much to my heart 
to see how many men are at a disadvantage and are without guides and 
helpers. Don't you think it would be a pretty good idea for the Demo- 
cratic Party to undertake a systematic method of helping the working- 
men of America? There is a very n way in which they can help 
the workingmen. If you were rud lish a great Federal em- 
ployment bureau it would do a vast deal; by the Federal agencies which 
Spread over this country men could be directed to those parts of the 
vase fod | to those undertakings, to those tasks, where they could find 
prosia le employment. 'The labor of this country needs to be guided 

m opportunity to opportunity. We proved it the other day. 

There is one bureau of employment that this country should 
foster—American industry. If we would open our mills to 
American workingmen instead of our markets to European- 
labor-made goods the problem of unemployment would be solved. 
Those who have studied the President's past utterances are 
somewhat surprised. Only a mind of keenly socialistic convic- 
tions could justify a policy of displacing American labor, by pre- 
ferring a foreign product, thus closing up American industrial 
establishments, on the ground that a Federal bureau of employ- 
ment can and should care for the unemployed. Wise policy 
would concern itself with helping to keep men employed rather 
than finding employment for them after depriving them of it. A 
removal of the cause is better than experimenting with effects. 
Prévention in this, as in all other cases, is better than cure. The 
President makes a very suggestive comment on the business 
situation that will not be overlooked by the publie: 

I want to ask the business men here present if this is not the first 
January in their recollection that did not bring a money stringency for 
the time being because of the necessity of paying out great sums of 
money by way of dividends and other settlements which come at the 
first of the year? 1 have asked the bankers if that happened this year, 
and they say, No; it did not happen; it could not happen under the 
Federal reserve act." 

There is universal agreement that banks are not embarrassed 
by the necessity of supplying money to pay dividends. While he 
is in error in his maxims of money rates, he is right in his 
statement. 'The industries which have not been compelled to 
pass their dividends are few. The widespread distress in indus- 
trial centers has no parallel. It is difficult to understand the 
source of choler so prevalent in this administration against all 
men who have had success in the business world. The time 
was when our country held up to the youth of the land the men 
and women of achievement. These have little standing in this 
administration. To-day we see this class penalized.. If any suc- 
cess is won, the winner must at once have the searchlight 
turned upon him. Success in business indicates some advantage 
somewhere. Lord Macaulay years ago declared that in America 
would come the time when the man who walked would deny 
the right of his neighbor to ride. While we have not reached 
that stage yet, many symptoms of its approach are visible. 

This may be the manner in which the President has cleared 
the decks for the service of its business. 


The Democratic Party does know how to serve business in this coun- 
try. nnd its future program is a program of service. We have cleared 
the decks. We have laid the lines now upon which business that was 
to do the country harm shall be stop and an economic control which 


was intolerable shall be broken up. We have emancipated America, but 
America must do something with her freedom. 

The Underwood bill is one of the steps of freedom of which he 
speaks. What are its symptoms? Prices going higher, domestic 
enterprise paralyzed, foreign trade crippled, deficiency in the 
Treasury of over $60,000,000 in spite of the war tax. The only 


remedy is an issue of bonds, another war tax, or revision of the 
tariff. In the face of these stubborn facts, we hear of the 
Democratic Party serving business. 

The Clayton bill is another step, the measure which instead 
of encouraging enterprise compels honest business men to be 
more concerned about keeping out of the penitentiary than to 
conduct a business on a profitable basis, without whick no busi- 
— can 8 

all utterances, those pertaining to Mexico are most disa 
pointing. Reference to the Mexican policy was purely eb ven 
Some of the Republicans of this ngress took the position 
from the very outset that in a forelgn complication all party 
lines should be eliminated. Some of us urged upon this floor 
that criticism should cease because steps of war had been taken 
and a united front should be presented against the enemy. 

Most of us had questioned the steps as wholly unwarranted 
which had led to that situation. Republican Members sup- 
pressed their criticisms when it would have been political 
capital to do otherwise. 'That did not mean they condoned 
the mistakes of this administration. Few Americans could 
justify the head of our Nation giving orders to a neighboring 
country as to who should be or not be its head. 'The President 
said to Congress, when he appeared in person, * Huerta must 
go.” He had already said in case of an election in Mexico, 
* Huerta must not be a candidate." He acted upon information 
not given to the public. To make sure that Huerta must go, 
he attowed his enemies to purchase munitions of war, and gave 
them such moral courage as would come from a virtual alliance 
with the forces of Villa. He asked Congress to support him 
in his policy, without giving reasons, and before Congress gave 
its consent he landed at Vera Cruz, which was an act of war. 
It is pertinent to ask, Why this? But we get no response. 
Whether it was done to prevent the landing of munitions for 
Huerta or to compel a salute to our flag, it matters little, for 
both were unsuccessful. The munitions were landed at an- 
other port, and the flag was not and will not be saluted, not- 
withstanding the loss of a score of American citizens and at 
least. 200 Mexican citizens. Members of Congress, realizing 
that the war power was a function of Congress rather than of 
the Executive, were asking what of the future. After Huerta, 
what? If our President would drive Huerta out, is he ready 
to assume the responsibility of what will follow? Surely, if 
he destroys the only Government there, he must accept that 
responsibility. There are Mexicans in Mexico whose rights 
humanity demands must be considered. There are citizens of 
European countries there whose wrongs must and will be re- 
dressed. If the Monroe doctrine prevents Europe from doing 
so, are we ready to assume that duty? There nre American 
citizens there by invitation. Have they any rights to be re- 
spected? Has the flag of the Nation any meaning at all? 
What is the answer? The President makes it clear in the 
following words: ; 

I hold it as a fundamen r 
has the right to m 2 Mm pe . 
this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of the Diaz reign, 80 per 
cent of the me of Mexico never had a “look-in” in determinlag 
who should heir governor or what their Government should be. 
Now, I am for the 80 per cent. It is none of my business, and it is 
none of your business, how long they take in determining It. It is 
none of my business, and it is none of yours how they go about the 
business. he country is theirs. The Government is theirs. The 
liberty, if they can iit, and God s them in getting it, is theirs. 


And so far as my influence goes whlle I am Presi 
e oo AE main Pv dd : [4 while esident nobody shall 


NOT TO DENY RIGHT TO SPILL BLOOD. 

That is what I mean by a great emotlon, the great emotion of sym- 
pathy. Do you suppose that the American people are ever going to 
count a small amount of material beneflt and advantage to people 
doing business in Mexico against the liberties and the permanent D 
ness of the Mexican people? Have not European nations taken as 
ne n they wanted and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling 
— as and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is 

This orgy of blood spilling continues. Can we say with the 
approval of our President? It began with the death of Madero, 
followed iy Huerta, followed by Carranza, followed by Car- 
bajal, followed by Gutierrez, followed by Garza, to say nothing 
of Villa and other lesser lights. 

The President has made this a political issue, which relieves 
any man from further silence. In the campaign of 1914 the 
issue was made by the Democrats by appealing for the support 
of the President in his watchful-waiting” policy. No man 
should hesitate longer to repudiate the most indefensible opera- 
tions that have made the Nation’s foreign policy inexcusably 
weak in the eyes of the world. No student of international rela- 
tions can fail to see what the future will bring unless a change 
of policy will scon be adopted. 

The President’s optimism is wholesome. In the election of 
1914 he sees a distinct triumph of his policies. He declares had 
it been a presidential year his party would have been success- 
ful by about 80 majority in the Electoral College. Most of the 
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country are asking how many such triumphant elections any 
party could stand. In this connection the following statement 
by the secretary of the national Republican committee may be 
enlightening. Figures tell their own story: 


The result of pte of November last proves three very im- 
rt litical facts: - 
Do rst. ne Republicans carried upon national issues States that 
would n eer majority in the Electoral College and elect a Repub- 

President. 
W The Democratic majority in the next House is only the re. 
sult of the ve vote in certain districts of the country, and the 
Democrats will be really a minority party in the House of Repre- 
tatives. 
Se Riad. 'Two-thirds of the Progressive vote of 1912 has not only ceased 
to support third-party candidates but has returned to the support of 
Re ea principles and candidates. 

This is the story that is told by the official fi of the last election 
just compiled by the Republican national committee. They are the official 
figures of 38 different States, representing all sections of eountry. 

The Republicans carried 23 States which in the Electoral College 
cast 288 votes for President, a clear rity of 22 over the 266 neces- 
sary for a choice. There are three States which may be temporarily 
These re or . N. Sage i which —— Sen- 

are Sou 0 e egi " 
bonen onal delegations were elected. 


ators were chosen but Republican congressi: 


for the Progressive Democratic 5 
next House would be only 191, with 218 necessary for a majo: 8 
Progressive vote also elected four Democratic Senators those Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Indiana, and on. 

The question of what has become of the A ag he vote of 1912 1s 
well answered in these official returns. In the 38 States whose returns 
have been compiled there is a Republican gain of 2,489,588 over the 
Republican presidential vote of 1912. "There is a Progressive loss of 
2,507,811, as comparen with the presiđential vote of that party two 
years ago. In other words, the Progressive loss is within less than 
1 = cent of being the same as the Republican gain. 

n these 23 States which put themselves in the Republican column 
the Republican plurality over the Democratic vote was over a million, 
whereas in 1912 the Wilson vote in the same States was larger than the 
Taft vote by over 1,000,000. Of the total vote cast by the three par- 
ties in these States in 1914 the Republicans cast 49.6 per cent; the 
Democrats, — ed cent; and the Pro; 11.5 per 5 In 
1912 8 al vote cast was, Republicans, 28.4 per cent; mo- 
crats, 39.7 per cent; Progressives, 81.9 per cent. 

The States carried by the Republicans at the election are shown in 
the following table, together with the electoral vote of each State and 
— — — 5 — nae and of 1912. m vs ale 

e sena to: vote cated, also the total congressional vote o e 
several districts of each of the States: 


UIT $9, 983 6, 853 68,324 34,129 
22.922 1,653 15, 998 886 

47, 486 10,321 32; 810 ,530 

390, 681 205,027 | — 253,613 386, 478 

205, 832 15,058] 119, 811 161,783 

180, 823 116,755 78, S44 120, 123 

222.81 30,120 — 155,948 142, 228 

218, 445 47,700 | 152,244 214,584 

Lee 181, 482 2,473 65234 | 100 125, 856 
OP 42,123 1,938 32,907 34, 724 17, 794 
c 198,290 14,733 SEEN | 175299 145, 410 
23, 812 1,605 17,733 20, 437 8,347 

639, 112 61,977 | — 455,493 | — 655,475 300,021 

48, 732 640 2.707 23, 000 29,555 25,726 

EE 526,115 | 223,742 67,509 | 277,006 | 423,152 229,327 
519,830 | 266,436 | — 269,175 | 273,205 | — 305,019 447, 426 

39, 001 35,190 1,321 27,708 30,142 16, 878 

56,261 [AD a So 42° 100 36,579 24,174 

36, 980 13, 685 9,545 23, 305 15,350 22, 070 

130, 479 91, 733 83,282 71,752 $7,674 111,977 

111.387 102.223 8,005 56,751 | — 113,197 79,112 

150,300 — 115,501 -f 130,878} 164,400 58, 661 
3 21, 363 17,216 14; 500 15,310 9,232 
372 | 3,405,704 | 2,805,748 


In this summary no attention is paid to the election of governors, 
because of the local character of governorship contests and the fact 
that the real tests on nntional issues comie in the election of United 
States Senators and Members of Congress. How essentially local is 
the governorship issue is shown by the fact that in the States in the 
above table which elected Democratic governors Republican lieutenant 
governors were chosen at the same time, Wisconsin is put in the table 
of Republican States, even though a Democratic Senator was chosen, 
for the reason that local conditions were an element in this senatorial 
election, and that the Democratic senatorial candidate was successful 
by a plurality of less than 1,000, while the Republicans carried 8 con- 
gressional districts out of 1] and carried the State on congressional 
vote by a plurality of 44,000. 

of the total Progressive vote cast by these 23 States, it is interestin: 
to note that half of it was cast by two States, Illinois and Pennsy 
vania, and nearly two-thirds of the total by the three States of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Kansas. 


The three doubtful States, according to the last election, were 
Nevada, n, and South Dakota. In Nevada Democrats won 
the Senatorship by 40 votes and the Republicans won a Con 


at large by a da of 877. In Oregon the Democrats and his own 
rsonal ularity reelected Senator CHAMBERLAIN by a margin of 
000, while the Republicans carried all three oie Se districts 
and had a plurality of the congressional vote of 35,000, besides electing 


a mener by 27,000. South Dakota elected a Democratic Senator by 
3, and at the same time elected two Republicans out of three Con- 
gressmen; the Repoblicens carried the . by 15,000 and had 
a 3 mah the congressional vote. 

aking the total of the senatorial and congressional votes in each of 
these three States, and dividing by two to get the average party vote 


in each State on national issu the result would be: Oregon, Repnb- 
licans, 95,200; Democrats, 89, ; South Dakota, Re blick BA, 48,500; 
Democra: 900; Nevada, Republicans, 8,471; mocrats, 8,054 


This would at least entitle the Republicans to claim half of the electoral 
votes of these three States, which amount to 13, and would thereby 
raise the Republican electoral vote won in the election to 295. 

Figures have been compiled from 12 States in which Republicans 
were not successful at the election, and these are representative States 
In different sections of the country. In the total votes cast in these 12 
States the Democrats won by a plurality of less than 200,000. In 1912 
the Democratic plurality in these same States was over 1,000,000. 
very small percen of es gain would have put 3 of these 
States into the Republican column, as an increase of a little over 5,000 
Republican votes would have carried Nebraska, Colorado, and Maine, 
with their 20 votes in the Electoral College. 


MAC following is the detailed vote of these States for both 1914 and 


el 


2 


MEL er 
388838335 
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733,020 | 1,767,885 
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Taking all of the 48 States together, the Republicans at the November 
election cast 47 S an cent of the total Republican, Democratic, and Pro- 
gressive vote. e Democrats cast 41 per cent of t and the Pro- 
gressives 12 per cent. In 1912, in the same States. the Republicans 
cast 26 per cent of this total, the Democrats 43 per cent, and the Pro- 
gressives 31 per cent. 

The House of Representatives chosen at the November election will 
contain: Republicans, 195; Democrats, 230; Progressives, 6. In addi- 


It was the Progressive vote that saved the control of the House of 
Representatives to the Democrats. They elected 12 more than a 
majority of the House, whereas in 39 congressional districts Demo- 
crats were chosen because of the candidacy of a Progressive. 

There follows a table showing the congressional districts in which 
Democratic cannes ee ete N a caa ded of Ag Mesa ape 

tes, and also giving the major of Re can an ogressive vote 
are that cast for the Democrat in each district: 

Majority of 
ae 


Districts. Re , | Democrat. Progressive. and Progres- 

sive over 

Democrat. 
Ninth California 28,097 27,560 24, 639 
Colorado 26, 169 8,729 4,129 
Sixth Illinois. 23,103 6,161 400 
Seventh Illinois, 22,377 6, 724 4,490 
Fourteenth Illinois. 17,221 4,272 3,183 
At „Illinois 375, 465 113, 510 lii, 727 
First Indiana 20, 488 3,519 712 
Second Indiana... 21, 451 5, 087 2,781 
Fifth Indiana 21,785 5,254 1,021 
Sixth Indiana 18, 371 9,443 5,952 
Eighth Ind. 21, 841 10, 785 2,104 
Ninth Indiana. 21, 992 6,198 5,241 
Tenth Ind 20, 666 8, 106 4,439 
Twelfth Indiana. 18,612 3,976 416 
Thirteenth In 25,134 8,542 3,179 
Eleventh Iowa... 25,329 4,510 1,481 
d Kansas. 28,412 12,271 8,591 
Fourth Kansas.. 23, 894 6,626 2,063 
fth Kansas... 25,142 7,083 3,697 
Sixth Kansas sre 27,359 6, 847 8⁴¹ 
de venth Kansas. E 27,740 12,537 f 10,978 
Eighth Kansas.. 21,512 11,907 1,915 
d Maine. A 16,508 „539 1,366 
Fourteenth Massac! 12,556 13,246 9,147 8,457 
Second Michigan. 18,085 3,345 3,136 
Sixth New Jersey. 16,286 1,549 1,143 


tion to these, there are from California a Progressive-Republican, & 
Prohibitionist, and an independent, and from New York a Socialist. 
The House of Representatives elected in 1912 contained: Republicans, 
122; Democrats, 292; Progressives, 15; Progressive-Republicans, 5; 
and independent, 1. 

The following is a comparative table of the Members of the House 
of Representatives elected in 1914 and 1912: 


1}. 
6|. 
9 
7 
1 
5].. 
4j.. 
2|. 
1 
8|. 
M |.. 
2|.. 
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The President's address reveals the characteristic of the 
schoolman in many ways. Petulance and fretfulness under 


| criticism. His shot at the editors is in evidence when“ Wood- 


row just sits back and chuckles.” The preacher, teacher, settle- 
ment worker, and all altruists are usually immune from bitter 
criticism because of the character of their work. They are 
named to be praised, and very infrequently to be blamed. When 
the professor leaves that field for one where he invites criti- 
cism he becomes restless, if not irritable. The college president 
expects ebedience. His life demands it. The college head ad- 
ministers the year round, and meets only occasionally with his 
trustees, who usually expect him to make recommendations to 
be ratified. The-head is looked to for such service and is held 
responsible for it. Partisan politics is a field quite unlike his, 
His work invites criticism from some; praise from others. The 
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professor’s life does not discipline him to harsh criticism from 
those who differ. The command “Do this" when given, 
although it be done in the interest of party, may not be obeyed 
because of adverse opinions. To resist is too often looked upon 
as personal, hence the extreme fretfulness, This speech reveals 
the danger of a strictly dignified personality assuming the com- 
monplace. It shows the danger of an aristocratic mind talking 
down to the populace, It invariably undershoots. The keenest 
critic in America of a public man's words is the mass. Inter- 
esting scenes are due the next two years. The gauntlet is 
thrown down. Will it be taken up? The immediate interest is 
in an imminent family row that but a few paces removed is soon 
to appear. In 1916 the country will relieve the family of fur- 
ther dissension by applying the same remedy of 20 years ago to 
cure a similar national disorder. 


Philippine Islands. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRD S. McGUIRE, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1915. 


Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following letter, which I received from Mr. C. C. McCollum, of 
Pawnee, Okla., and other documents accompanying the letter, 
not of very great length—in fact, very brief—but a comprehen- 
Sive view of the situation in the Philippines as bearing upon 
the capability of the Filipino people: 


Hon. Bird S. McGuinz, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dzan Sin: As per your ning request of last week, I have prepared 
certain comments and data on the subject of the Philippine Islands, 
which I am herewith handing you. The pieces are consecutively num- 
bered, and attached to some of them are some comments made by NE 

I wish you would bear in mind in reading this material that politically 
I am a mocrat and am generally a strong cR ida of the present 
administration; but when it comes to the qu on of dealing with 
Mexico or China or the Philippines we should not be a Democrat or 
Republican or a Socialist, but Americans only, and I venture the as- 
sertion that at least 95 n cent of the persons:who have had any 
length of service in the P oe will concur with'me in most of my 
remarks. I have found that these people, regardless of age or political 
affiliations, are almost invariably of one mind and opinion regarding 
the Philippines; but our duty there, our best good efforts in harg- 
ing that duty, and our present mistaken idea of what our duty is, and 
it is such an elementary and potent fact to all of us that the Fili- 

inos are wholly incompetent to govern themselves, that we feel ridicu- 
Tous in discussing or gi the question, but.when our fellow coun- 
trymen so forget our high national duty toward the Filipino people 
and toward the social word as to favor a withdrawal, wholly or partly, 
from the Philippines, just because we want to shirk our duty or because 
this infant people ask for things which they should not have, when 
we are threatened with such an alarming state of affairs it becomes 
our duty to do what we can to egy eer United States Government 
from permitting one of the test gedies of political history, for 
that is exactly what it would be to turn loose of the Philippines, We 
owe a duty to the Filipinos to help them look out for the best 
social and economic progress of which they are epee As a stron 
and intelligent nation we owe it to the rest of the world to assis 
civilization and progress to this extent by taking charge of this one 
backward group and aiding them to do their part the business world. 
When we consider that England has done it so honorably and so well 
and has been so bounteously rewarded for doing so, it should make us 
ashamed, who are descendants of the same people and who have un- 
limited resources with which to operate, it should make us ashamed 
to be so selfish and cruel as to be unwilling to do this little part of 
colonial . — A 

Last Spring sent to Mr. C. B. MILLER, Representative from the 
eighth district of Minnesota, two numbers of the Philippine Monthly, 
same being for December, 1911, and January, 1912, containing two 
articles written by myself on the subject of colonization, which I think 

ou would find profitable to read in connection with t matter. Not 
having another covy available, I ne that you call on Mr. MILLER 
and get these articles, in which I believe I have shown the falsity of 
the theory that it is a disgrace for a people to be a 8 or dependents 
of another stronger and more highly advanced nation. In that I point 
out the fact that the United States was once a colony of England; that 
England was once a colony of Rome; that Italy was once a colony of 
Greece, and so on; in fact, every present important nation, with the 

ssible exception of Russia, has at one time in its political history 
een a dependent student under the care of another nation. It is the 
rule, not the exception. 

It must be obvious to you that I am very much interested in this sub- 
ject, else I would not have taken so much time and trouble to prepare 
these things; but if RODA I have said or done can be of any service 
to gos or any of the other Members of Congress who will try to see the 
rig t on this subject I shall feel amply repalg, and if I can do any- 
thing at ony time I shall feel very glad to do so and you can feel free 
to call upon me at any time. 

Express my personal regards to Hon. C. B. MILLER, as I 
two gentlemen are agreeing on this Philippine question, 

Very iruly, yours, 


DECEMBER 28, 1914. 


belleve you 
I am, 


CLAUDE C. MCCOLLUM, 
LII——14 
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P. S.— Since writing the above letter and preparing the remarks to go 
along with it, I have seen several vbi oa n concerning an 
attempted uprising in Manila and vicinity on Christmas Eve. The 
press reports are quite conflicting, and-it is natural for the Government 
to say thit the only dependable report is the port of the Governor 
General but I fear that that is not the case. It should be borne in 
mind that the Governor General has been in the islands but a short 
time and he:might not understand these things as well as those who 
have spent more.time there, and it should also be borne in mind that 
should Mr. Harrison report a bad condition it might be taken as a con- 
crete example of the impropriety of his administration. It therefore 
behooves Congress to get first-hand information on this matter as well 
as all matters in connection with the Philippine Islands. Although I 
have seen'only the press reports, I might say that I am sure that the 
offücers sre correct who say that no such a movement by the Repos 
could reach’ serious proportions, The islands are well policed and are 
covered by a network‘of:secret service, and it is impossible for a move- 
ment of this kind to gain a abet | before being discovered, but that 
is stating one fact only. The other fact is-that if the Filipinos could 
get away with it and felt sure they could, they would start a revolution 
o-morrow. Their frequent abortive efforts in this line are not so much 
revolutions against the American. Government as they are revolutions 
against Dg A large majority of the Filipinos can easily be 
induced to undertake to overthrow any efficient government, because the 
efficient government stops pinnae Anf: robbing, embezzlement, and the 
other tricks od which so many Filipinos lived before the Americans 
established a stable 8 The situation in the Philippines is not 
very different from the situation in Mexico. It is war of the outs“ 
against the “ins,” and if-the Fupinos had their independence given 

em next week or next year or 10 years,from now we would have a 
repetition of the Mexican situation accompanied by immediate interna- 
tional MEME which in my judgment would in a very short time 
result in the islands going under the dominion of Japan or England, 
more probably Japan, as'the Japanese need territory and have already 
made quite an invasion of the Philippines peaceably and could turn the 
islands to their great immediate advantage, and as England and Japan 
are closely allied, England would probaniy permit Japan to take up the 
S would have ignominiously abandoned before we had done 
alf our duty. 

The lack ot time prevents my discussing this matter further. 
ash the foregoing remarks may be 
o you, 


I hope 
of some satisfaction and service 


CLAUDE C. MCCOLLUM, 
January 5, 1915. 


Attached hereto is a clipping from the Manila Times for April 5, 
1914, which comments on the existence of robber bands operat ng in 
the island of Cebu. I might say that I spent most of-three years in the 
island of Cebu and several months on the west coast of this island, and 
that I do not doubt the statement made in the clipping. The island 
of Cebu is located in about the middle of the archipelago, is about 130 
miles long, and averages about 18 or 20 miles wide, and is very det 
peus „ there being about 1,000,000 on the island at this time. T 
s inhabited by the Visayans which is the most numerous tribe in the 
Philippines and is considered the most peaceable-and among the most 
Intelligent. It is significant that in such an island, so irl popu- 
lated, so centrally located, and having as its provincial capital a city 
of importance second only to Manila, that this robbing should still -go 
on, and in spite of the honest and energetic American administration 
for more than 12 years. While I was in Cebu—1909-1912—these rob- à 
bers were operating more or less all the time in spite of the fact that 
each munic Pe as a large force and despite the fact that there are 
several constabulary posts situated in the island, the constabulary be- 
ing a kind of military organization whose duty it is to hunt down and 
suppress the more violent lawbreakers. While in Cebu I heard several 
times of these robber bands Leg p rer collecting tribute or blood 
money; that is, they would come to a Filipino's house and tell him that 
they were organizing a kind of rebel band against the Government, and 
that they had to have supplies to operate with, and that they would 
take his cattle or other property if he did not buy a cedula from them; 
that if he did buy this cedula his property would be protected. Man 
of them bought the.cedulas, thin that the cheapest wey out, an 
were afraid to report the matter to the authorities for fear they would 
be murdered or plundered for so doing, as several were murdered for 
telling too much on the robbers; but when the Filipino had bought the 
cedula he was not secure, for within a short time another alleged rebel 
leader would Map oe him on the same proposition to extort more 
money. A very famous robber of this kind operated in Cebu from the 
American occupation up until 1912, and was then captured by being 
induced to visit the office-of the provincial governor, Dioniso Jako- 
salem. These plunders are arrayed more or less under the guise of 
insurrections or revolutions and are encouraged in their work by any 
weakening of American authority, and the continual harangue about 
independence makes them believe that the Americans are soon to with- 
Crew Pe they feel sure that they will never be punished after they 
do w. raw. 

I might remark in this connection that the speaker of the Filipino 
Assemti y, Hon. Segio Osmena, resides in Cebu and is a mixed blood, 
being part Chinese; and it is the opinion that it is the Chinese mixture 
which makes him such a prominent leader in- Filipino affairs, But Mr. 
Osmena has some Cebu frlends who are not so praiseworthy. In 1911 
and 1912 the prestante or mayor of the city of Cebu, Mr. Teves, and the 
treasurer of the municipality, Mr. Roda, both frlends and supporters of 
of Mr. Osmena, were caught in the very reprehensible conduct of de- 
frauding the municipality out of horses by taking the good horses 
which belonged to the municipality, shipping them off to some remote 

lace and selling them, and putting in their places cheap, worthless 
frien. They were tried in the'court of the first instance at Cebu 
before Judge Hurd, and both sentenced to terms in the Bilibid m 
On trial they were defended by Filamon Sotto, a member of the pino 
Legislature, whose brother has been a fugitive from justice for 
residing in Hongkong and issuing independence propaganda, an 
only recently been caught and gas in prison in Manila. This seems sig- 
nificant to me because of the fact that'until these two gentlemen were 
caught they passed off as very reputable, worthy, and intelligent Fili- 
ino officials, and were well connected politically, and were not deserted 
by thelr political friends, even after they were found out. In fact, the 
average ipino does not regara a public office as a public trust and an 
unity to serve his fellows, but regards it as a private A suis and 
an opportunity to filch his fellows. They have an idea that the princi- 


pal good thing about a government is the soft jobs that it furnishes and 
to exercise arbitrary power and extort valuables from 
might say that this is pretty well trained out of the 


the eee. 
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young Filipino, who has good thorough high-school training under Ameri- 
ean teachers; but unless he is protected and supported after he ne 
out of school it will not take long for the old dogs to swing him into 
their way of doing; and it should be remarked also that the number of 
Filipinos getting training Im school is small. When I was in the islands 
the bureau of education did not hope to.reach more than 15 per cent 
of r ye dome at ‘all, and the Province of Cebu, with almost 
1,000, -population, supported but one high school, and in that 
school there were less than 100 secondary students, and It graduated 
its first class in 1912, with about 12 to the class, 
CEBU CLIPPINGS, 
[From the Manila Times.] 


Reports received at Cebu indicate that there is a reign of terror be- 
ginníng in the west coast of the Provin due to the activities of nu- 
merous robber bands in the district. Stories have grown.in:number in 
the past.week, and it has been'learned from reliable sources that armed 
robber bands. are now actively engaged in stealing and killing-cattle, 
pona up re robbing the villagers, and burning houses and destroying 
other property. 

Says the Cebu Chronicle: “ It is indeed a lamentable picture that is 

resented to the world. Filipino politicians snarling at each other 

e: d quarrelling over a bone, Americans quit the islands by 
hun in:disgust, business houses suspen all efforts at progress 
and asking only the chance to sell out at a price not entirely ruinous, 
Japs sitting back and waiting their chance, copra fronting a dropping 
eria sugar prices on the down run, and hemp facing dangerous com- 

on,” 
voor. Manuel Roa, accompanied by Engineer C. Russell, has left for 
Matutinaw to open the new concrete bridge across the river. 

Fio Villanueva, postmaster at Zamboan, has been arrested pending the 
result of an investigation into the alleged. ooo reg of the Zamboan post 
office. It is alleged that an attempt was made to set fire to the post- 
office building, 
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FILIPINOS ARE LIKE CHILDREN, HE SAYS. 
“No portion of the MN people which I have met seems to be 
ike children 


ready for independence. he mass of the people are 1 v 
Their leaders are intelligent men—men who com fayorably with 


1 
rter, who asked him for his Impressions, Mr. Kornerup said: 
tan of Sulu is not much of a Sultan. I have met men of far 

ce and greater seriousness in Egypt and in the Sahara 
among the Ara 


“But I do like the Moros. I believe them to have the strongest 
minds and characters and the best brains of any tribe in the islands. 
But the Moro is a sort of anarchist and must prove a very difficult prob- 
lem for his rulers. 

“The Filipinos I have met around Cebu and Manila are more fitted 
to be good citizens, but they are slow in thought. Both peoples are too 
much like children to be ready^for absolute self-government. 
here to the masses, not to the leaders.” 


Attached to this is a cli from the Manila Times regarding the 
sending of a priest to Buibid Paso I was.personally acquainted with 


Toa 
“Your 8 
superior Intell 


I refer 


this priest, re passed as a very substantial priest.and a person of 
influence an pem Serbo of the community, as in- fact all priests are. 
The prevalent 1 ines Catholic, and most of the 


gion in the At 
priests are Filipinos and treated tolerance by the government and 
with much veneration by the people in pue Although an exponent 
of a Christian religion, it is a regrettable fact that the example and in- 
fluence of these p is not very REA Nearly all of drink 
more:or less, and some to a very m. pei excess, Many of them, 
though not married, have children several m and they are 
not generally friendly to the American administration and to the exten- 
sion of learning and intelligence generally, because of the fact that the 


now 
1libid 


This pr 3 and inducin 
W ata to swear falsely against one against whom he had a — 


d conscientious 


household servant 
an 
over there. The F 


who is not familiar the 


Ris advice from hearsay sources, pe Set his ap . — Pons 
proved by a commission dominated be Pilipings, and rra irren to T 


the original draft 
in "Y kept at them and finally forced my bill throug 
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lace the American judges with Filipino judges, I yer feme 8 
n the ppines; an 


got the decision:of the court, and he was 
man. It is true that the older Filipinos are thoroughly. 
the Spanish standard and think that a Spaniard is far 

way to an American, They have a way of smiling at 
h and weak, and 


superior-in eve 
X American's 


PRIEST TO BILIBID, 


Bilibid will be the future home of Rev. Sancho Abadia, formerly par- 
ish priest of Moalboal, Cebu, and Felix Garcia, a 8 sh landowner of 
the same municipality, who were convicted'last week of subornation of 
perjury and sentenced by Judge Adolph Wislizenus to two years and 
six months and three years and six months, respectively. 

The court scathingly rebuked the priest, who, according to the deci- 
personal gradge he held against these fur Coed RE 45 a deer te 

eld agains em for denouncin as a leper to 
the health authorities, E 8 

From the decision it appears that the accused procured the presenta- 
tion of a complaint against Andres and Brigido Gaco for murdering 
Agaton Canece, suborning and inducing a number of persons to accuse 
falsely and knowingly Andres and Brigido Gaco. 

In its the court further says that it appears extraordinary 
and incomprehensible that the sacred-office of priest was an important 
factor in overcoming any scruples which the suborned persons might 
have had in giving their services as perjured witnesses. Nevertheless 
the fact that the order to put in jeopardy by perjured declarations the 
life and liberty of innocent-men emanated from the lips of a minister 
of God did not fill them with horror, but, on the contrary, the principal 
motive was to them obedience. 


Attached is an editorial comment taken from the Manila Times of 
April 18, 1914. Mr. Phipps was insular auditor under the previous 
administration, and was one of. the few person grate who were 
DE the Harrison administration; and it is a lamentable fact 
that practically all of those men who were retained very soon quit 
the service in disgust. Mr. ta 7 S words speak for themselves and 
are very significent-and instructive that the new Governor 
General is goin PE into d arging erleans and appointing 
PM re ess of the good of the service. He seems to have a 
mistaken idea that it is his function to confer favors on individual 
Filipinos rather than to work for the general good of 

ino ops. That this is a mistaken policy must be ndmitted by any 
Phink ng person, The public oficial must serve all the np and must 
or p! 


depen his ty, if he is, bent on ha popularity, on lasting 
beneficial results for the whole social comm and not on a few 
individuals at the expense of-all the rest. c n has not dis- 
Qu. perbaps, that he lives in a land of Jud that these fawn- 
ing Filipinos who caress and embrace him do so y for the purpose 
of petting favors for themselves. They are very skillful and 
diplomatic in this work and are able to get a many things from 
a person who is not familiar with their style of diplomacy and trickery. 


An American Army officer many years ago sizes up the situation by 
saying, “A Filipino tells the truth when it Is consistent with diploma 
rican is diplomatic when it is consistent with tru 
These Filipinos make a noise over Mr. Harrison, because 
by doing so they can get pie for themselves and friends. When he 
ceases to be of service them for that purpose, they will have no use 
for him whatever; and not ha made a record for the general or 
common good, where will Mr. Ha n's merit marks come from? Last 
I received a letter from a gentleman in the Philippines, a grad- 
ong ce in the 
the G t has ipinteation p 
overnmen pin. on; for 
the present the Filipino is all right, when he is held in check, but 
the more he is assisted the more he wants, and there has to be an end 
to all things. The Mp thought that Gov. Gen. Harrison came 
over here to give them their independence, and now they want him to 
do it and get out. Something was referred to hím recently and one of 
the natives said that it was quite unnecessary, that the Filipino 
Assembly should have made its own conditions and let the Governor 
General mind his own business. Every now and then there is a break 
like that. Undoubtedly Harrison will go away a sadder and wiser man; 
and we will all be sadder, too. I mn it is very wrong for us to 
care so much what becomes of the inos, but it is an accepted fact 
that he will not advance unless he is forced to do so, as he was under 
the previous 2 


Some 


PHIPPS TELLS THE FOLKS AT HOME. 


Once again W. H. Phipps, former insular auditor, is to the fore—not 
as a finan elo = agg an adviser on 1 ation this time, but as a 
letter writer. e has told the New York Journal the story of the 
first few months of Gov. Gen. Harrison's administration as he con- 
Foes without — . W. H. Phipps plays an 

e events he descri For Instance, we learn that 
to leave the islands when Gov. Gen. Harrison 


per- 


Governor General 
ur ings Derk —.— day.” Then, out of 
these advisings, : 

"I drew a bill for the abolition of slavery. It was passed by the 
assembly, but so badly amended as to be worthless. 
“I wrote a letter the ernor, the speaker, and to members of 
e&ch letter the T PH the address. I have 
copies of each letter. I sought and had interviews with each person 
to whom I sent 
assembly 


I told them, was to pass a bill 
tes statutes. I gave them the 
which I 


sections, as I had the repared. 
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“ Quezon was much displeased with my slavery report, and he and I 
were” not on no friendly terms. I attribute to him the attitude taken 
the assembly. 

Ya Nevertheless I attended a banquet where Harrison said he owed 
his appointment to QUEZON. As he spoke he put his hand on QUEZON’s 
shoulder. There were hundreds who say he put his arm around him. 

“He did this same sort of thing in his inaugural address and on 
Many other NN Many Filipinos and practically all the Americans 


this was a very unwise move; that if he had full 
nter out he must put in a man in whom he ha 
at I thought only an American ought to fill the place. 

* My protest did no good. Carpenter was appointed governor of the 
department of Mindanao. I personally know he did not want the place, 
but was forced to take lt. 

“When Harrison had made his appointment of Villamor he called 
me to the palace and said, ‘ Well, what do you think of my executive 
secretary?’ 

“I said, ‘Governor, I expressed myself before when I told you if this 
thing were done you would find yourself in the middle of the deep blue 
sea, 

Then we come to the appropriations bill, that monumental piece of 
assembly folly. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the fact that I was ap inted as 
advisor to the cage rig, © I was not consulted as to its provisions,” he 
says, and denies that he had part or parcel in it." e tells of the 
reduction of the amount allowed the bureau of ts for printing post- 
age stamps—one of the most glaring of the instances of foolishness in 
me assembly bill—and says he could cite scores of items almost as bad. 

owever: 

“Both Harrison and the speaker were in — 6 consultation with the 
appropriations committee, and this was the result. 

‘As soon as I got hold of the bill and saw what they had done I re- 
signed and refused to stay longer, leaving the islands December 21, 2 
months and 15 ne after my appointment, 

“When I left the islands business was stagnated and revenues were 
dropping off badly. It took a hardy American to speak well of the 
penge: I was in China in September, the full month, and passed from 

arog clear across the country. The new policy of letting Americans 
and their interests in foreign countries go to the bowwows was every 
where derided and deplored. 

“T talked with many an American who was sick at heart over the 
attitude of the administration toward Americans who have business 
and Investments in foreign countries. 

— Many anxiously asked me if it could be possible that we would give 


up the F ea ven I told them I feared it was true, and they declared 
nothing could happen to hurt our petuo so much as that, for foreign- 
ers wi fear of Japan actuated our country, 


not belleve er notion bu 
and Japan will see to it that such an impression is widespread." 

In fine, it is a letter full of interest to residents of the Philippines 
for the rrt gg it throws on legislation of recent times and on the 
personality of W. H, Phipps. 


The attached clipping from the Manila Times of October 11, 1914, 
shows how the Governor General has failed to get along with his new 
director of lands, Gen. Tinio. When Mr. Harrison became Governor 
General an American was in charge of the bureau of lands, and the 
bureau of lands was doing much to improve economic conditions by get- 
ting title to lands determined. In the Philippines different pons 
claimed land, but nobody owned land. It is practically impossible to 
Eget real estate security on loans because the mortgage on real estate 
would be no > £008, the title being an uncertain proposition. The Gov- 
ernor General made the very qur mistake of putting an incompetent 
ex-insurrecto neral in this important. position, from which he has 
recently been forced to resign. 


TINIO NOW KICKS. 


Complaining that his orders have been set aside during his absence 
by the assistant director, that his efforts to secure well-merited salary 
increases for certain Filipinos were thwarted by none other than that 
great exponent of ultra-Filipinization, the secretary of the interior, 
and that the estimates for the bureau for the coming fiscal year pre- 

ared by him had later been altered without his approval, ex-Director 


inio, of the bureau of lands, has incorporated his evances in a 
length memorandum, which he is about to submit to Speaker Osmefia. 
a Vanguardia publishes in full the correspondence that passed be- 


tween Sefior Tinio and the secretary of the interior on the subjects 
mentioned. To a letter of Sefior Tinio recommending a salary increase 
for Filipino surveyors the secretary of the interior replied, calling at- 
tention to the reduction of all salaries recently effected, and asking 
that no increases be recommended which are not in strict conformity 
with the clvil-service rules. 

Unconvinced by the secretary's economy pleas, Señor Tinio replied, 
pointing out the great difference between the compensations pald to 
American and Filipino surveyors in his bureau and insisting that the 
raise be granted to the latter. The Filipino surveyors, Sefior Tinio 
said, are gradually acquiring greater efficiency, and as a matter of 
justice should be given a raise. By gradually increasing the salaries of 
these Filipinos, it would become unnecessary to continue the policy of 
importing high-priced American surveyors. 

ecretary nison then expressed his willingness to submit the ques- 
tion of all salary increases to a board vested with authority to act on 
all recommendations for raises submitted by the division chiefs. To 
this proposition Director Tinio was unwilling to agree, on the ground 
that the board would usurp the prerogatives of the director and that 
the division chiefs were not familiar with the interior administration 
of the office nor vitally interested in the proper administration of the 


same. 
The next letter of Sefior Tinlo to the secretary of the interior has to 
do with the matter of changes effected by the assistant director in the 
estimates of expenditures for the coming fiscal year. On the very Gey 
Gen. Tinio left on his vacation, it appears the assistant director an 
other employees of the bureau got busy effecting changes to the budget 
in 3 with their own views of the needs of the office, which 
amended budget was then forwarded to the secretary of the interior. 
Upon his return to Manila Gen. Tinio was requested by the secretary 


of the interior to change the budget submitted in conformity with the 
r ts of a conference had between the secretary and the assistant 
. Señor Tinio at once went to see the secretary of the interior, 
who asked him to submit his comment on the changes proposed by the 
assistant director. To this the director replied, cha ing Asst. Director 
Jones with violating the provisions of the reorganization law, which 
confers no authority upon an assistant director to change the action 
of the chief during the latter's absence. Mr. Jones, Señor Tinio said, 
in addition to changing the budget, had taken it upon himself to effect 
changes in an administrative circular issued by the director before he 
went on leave. 

Taking into consideration all these facts," Señor Tinio winds u 
his last communication to the secretary of the interior, “it is not difli- 
cult to understand who is the person that has fomented and is still 
fomenting disloyalty in this bureau. It is not my desire to attack any- 
one, but only to state the facts as they have occurred." 


A YEAR OF HARRISON, 


What is to be said of conditions in the Phili pines to-day, the annl- : 
Yersary of the arrival in Manila of Gov. Gen, Harrison, and the end of 
the first year of what has been styled the“ new era ? 

The 2 is not easy to answer, but some of its difficulties are 
removed if we personify the abstraction, if we consider the new era; 
that is to say, in and through the Governor General, its herald and its 
exponent, Admittedly, this may do Mr. Harrison an injustice. It is 
possible that he is the mouthpiece and the servant of the President of 
the United States to a de unrealized here; that his dependence upon 
and subservience to Washington are greater than any prevlons Governor 
General has been willing, or has been asked, to allow. If this is so, it 
would be unfair to Mr. Harrison to visit blame upon him for acts or 
omissions traceable to presidential order, and equally unfair to the 
President to praise Mr. Harrison for accomplishments in which his part 
"pt be Hkened by analogy to the relation between the phonographic 
disk and the voice whose tones it reproduces, This, however, would not 
necessarily affect the justice of the praise or the blame, but only the 
destination to which t ey should rightly be addressed. 

There are two things to be conside in any review of the first year 
of Mr. Harrison's administration—the degree of his opportunity, and 
the use he has made of it. Minor achievement might be highly laudable 
if it were snatched out of small opportunity; and, per contra, large 
accomplishment might be so sadly out of relation to the chances offered 
as to the matter for severe criticism. 

All things considered, Mr. Harrison had such an opportunity as has 
been given to no Governor General before him. He was charged with a 
message which made him at once the hero of the hour; he began his 
work on the crest of a wave of enthusiasm which insured legislative 
approval of his policies, and he found a trained and efficient civit wervice 
awaiting his orders. Ile had all that his predecessor had, and one 
vastly important thing that he lacked—the sympathy of the legislature. 
It must be remembered that—much passionate protestation to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—the long deadlock over the appropriation bill 
which characterized the last years of the Forbes régime was in the 
last analysis prompted by desire to hamper an administration which was 
known to be unfavorable to ideas of immediate independence. No such 
obstruction was to be feared by Mr. Harrison. He was a young Con- 
gressman in whom the taint of Tammany was offset by his own 
adherence to the tenets of the “ anti-imperalist” school, and whose 
proce distinction it was to have been chosen by MANUEL QUEZON. 

le was received with open arms, his actions were applauded, his words 
were accepted as the inspired utterance of one who would lead the 
poppis out of bondage. hundred times it was said that under his 
irection the Filipino people—that is to say, the Filipino legislators— 
would at last be able to show their capacity, which, being interpreted 
meant that they were prepared to comply with the august suggestions o 
their new chief, to the end that Washington might be satisfied of their 
behayior. In short, Mr. Harrison was to initiate a new era,” 

or which the people had been sedulously prepared by their leaders. 

s being so—and our statement of the situation in which the 
Governor General found himself last October will hardly bear denial— 
it remains to ask what Mr. Harrison has made of his opportunity. Are 
the people happier, more prosperous, more free for his comin Has 
the country in this year measurably advanced toward the oft-named 
ideal of economic independence? Has the year seen the beginning of 
construetive work of any description which Mr. Harrison can claim to 
have originated? Since government, rightly [MAC is service, is the 
pu to-day giving better service than before? Is there any spot 
n all the islands where, as the result of Mr. Harrison's work, two 
grains of rice grow where one grew before? Has he accomplished 
anything for our health, our education, our peace and order? In short, 
what is there to show for his 12 months as Governor General? 

The UE oe would doubtless here interpose the statement that, on 
his arrival, Mr. Harrison found the finances of the country in a serious 
state. There are two sides to that question, of course; but, for the 
sake of argument, let us admit that this was the case. What remedy 
did Mr. Harrison apply? He stopped public works, he cut salaries, and 
he abolished positions. All these are good things in their way and in 
their season, but it should be remembered that they are all negative 
things, and unless they are accompanied by something that is positive 
that is constructive, they can not fail to do harm. n effect, all tha 
Mr. Harrison did was destructive, and a child might have done as well. 
So complete a lack of understanding was displayed, indeed, that to-day 
we find the civil service destroyed, and as, for instance, in the case of 
the coast-guard vessels, the sum rightly chargeable to depreciation 
rapidly gaining upon the estimated saving 7 0 nonemployment. We 
find important positions held by lacompetents, while the country suffers; 
we find | politics triumphant while public need is unregarded; we find 
depression where there had been buoyant confidence; we find a govern- 
ment and a country to all appearances utterly unprepared to take ad- 
vantage of the splendid opportunity which is offered at this crisis in 
the world's affairs. To uz that all this is the result, first, of the 
financial situation of the Philippines at the time of Mr. Harrison’s 
arrival, and, second, of causes which are common to the rest of the 
world, is to beg the present question. It was Mr. Harrison's duty and 
his privilege to have used his power and his tremendous influence with 
the people to better ends than mere stoppage of public works and cut- 
ting of salaries—the effect of which is but to deepen depression. The 
need of the time was for a man of constructive ability, a man of 
resource, not a politician of purely negative attainments. 

The Times believes that only in the way it has indicated can a fair 
estimate be made of this year of Harrison. It belleves that if all that 
the Governor General's most loyal and enthusiastic supporters can 
advance in his favor is weighed in the balance with the e 
which was his from October 6, 1913, his achievement wilf kick the 
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beam. It believes that, in relation to what he might have done, what 
he has done is pitifully small. It has searched in vain for any ca- 
tion which would give color to the belief that Mr. Harrison has in him 
the ability to meet a 3 need With any other than negative ex- 
pedients. It belleyes t, in the early days of his administration, he 
utterly failed to understand the situation, and that AA reris a weak 

such experience as 
the past 12 months have brought him. It leves that he is to-day 
estranged from all the ay id save only that small section whose 
olitical future he believes to depend on the fate of the preamble to 
he ran bill In fine, it believes that he has been tried and found 
wanting. 

It may be said that a year is too short a time in which to form a 
right g ent of a man and his possibilities. If this is indeed so, and 
if in the time to come Mr. Harrison should displ. qu which he has 
very successfully hidden hitherto, this paper profoundly thank- 
ful; and will not hesitate to pay him tribute. But to-day it confesses 
to the belief that Mr. Harrison is a failure. It can not forget the rich- 
ness of his opportunity and the miserable poverty of his accomplishment, 


IN DEFENSE OF HARRISON. 


1t is pleasant to find El Ideal coming sturdily to the defense of Gov. 
d if the editorial in which i rr qp 10 Shi gg noe 
summing up of the past year fails to convi at least it lacks 
n—* for sake of 

discussion "—that the year just closed “ was largely devoted to undo 
manr of the blunders committed by the last administration, 
Ideal points out that "it is a truism * „ that every constructive 
work must be preceded by destruction.” So sadly had the Republicans 
upset things "that not one year, but two years, was needed to effect 
the necessary house cleaning before the great plans of the new s 
could get a A aee start." oreover, we are informed that Mr. Harri- 
son met logged. op tion of his coun en in every step he 
took in rectifying the serious mistakes of the Republican Party,” and 

oa ft 1 nst “ terrible odds." 

s notw: 


ce, 
"d opposition " of the Amercan press to the spread of these pests 
a. Mr. Harrison to effort once or twice. Next we are asked to 
admire “the splendid work being done in the Dep 
danao and Sulu and in the mountain Province in the way of education, 
sanitation, eut evecta, and public order." Did this work, such 
iginate with Mr. Harrison? Did ít not antedate his arrival? 

And, finally, * Will the Times ignore the perfect peace and content- 
ment which reigns in every nook and corner of the archipelago?” 
The Times will not ignore i£, but will deny it. The fact is t there 
is less peace and contentment in the Philippines to-day than at any 
time during the past five years. If proof of the prevalence of dis- 
content and the decline in public mo is needed, columns of El 
Ideal and the editorials in that paper, in which present conditions are 
deplored, are sufficient testimony. 

owever, in matters affecting the administration of Mr. Harrison it 
is not to be expected that Ideal, the organ of the Nacionalista 
Party, should see eye to eye with the Times. It may serve a better 
purpose if we turn to another Filipino newspaper, La Democracia, to 
see how the claim that “the Filipino people” to-day know that ^ 
Harrison “has ors acquitted h " appears to a Filipino 
writer, La Democracia has at least as a a to express an 
opinion and to have it considered auth tive as El Ideal. On the 
subject of the proposed demonstration next Sun afternoon to cele- 
brate the anniversary of Mr. Harrison’s coming La mocracia says: 

“Probably the organizers of this ‘new-era’ demonstration have 
deemed it prudent to k their names from public print and to hide 
themselves under the thinly misnomer of ‘some prominent 
Filipinos,’ because they are well aware that such a demonstration, 
which is not justified by actual facts, would be taken the ple 
in MM as something that could only be conceived ess 
sycophants.” 

Later we are informed that Gov. Gen. Harrison is “the defrauda- 
tion of our great and flattering hopes to see the blunders of the former 
* bottom-side-up' ad ation rectified.” His “solemn and sen- 
tentious declarations" are referred to; he is said to have seemed to 
be resolved to reform and simplify the administration "; his pen- 
Frei i d the decentralization of the government" is mentioned. And 

en this: 

“But later on he displayed his irresolute infirmity of p se and 
apprehensive vacillation, egged on and by the vocifera eriti- 
sm hurled against him and his a tration policy by the Im 
rialists. His heralded Bg gy Filipinization has paralyzed. Ee 
has hung in suspense his p of decentralizing the government. And, 
as if contact with our £0 mary has convinced him of our many de- 
fects, he bas unqualifiedly approved all the amendments introduced 
to the Jones bill, which are very restrictive. All of which shows that 
Francis Burton Harrison is one of those that have little confidence 
in our p for assuming the responsibilities of an independent 

government." 

Then that nigger in the woodpile, the Mauro Prieto bank bill, is 
@iscerned, after which we are rmed that one year of the “ new era” 
having elapsed, agricultural, industrial, and commercial conditions, in- 
stead of oq seem to have fallen below normal.” 

Out of all this, one thing emerges clearly. If in the pressure of his 
many duties Gov. Gen. Harrison has found time to keep alive his 
sense of humor, he will gently but firmly indicate to those who would 
demonstrate before him on Sunday, in the name of the Filipino people, 
that the time is not propitious. 

Attached to this are two clippings from the Manila Times on the new 
collector of internal revenue. The insular ernment depends very 
largely on internal revenue, and the new Governor General put in 
charge of that important bureau J. J. Rafferty, who was distinctly 
per non grata with the previous administration. Mr. Rafferty had 

n collector of customs at the port of Cebu, which is a very impor- 
tant port, but because of his ore had been demoted and put 
in charge of a Moro port at a considerably reduced salary. He refused 
to take the su ion to resign - han on, was picked up b 
the new administration and made collector of Internal revenue, Pith 
the result indicated by these clfppings. Mr. Rafferty is of that alleged 
amiable type of public official who seeks by flattery and personal favors 
te employ himself and retain his position; and, of course, as collector 
ef internal revenue has plenty of chances to deal out personal favors 


at the of the public treasury, and unless removed fro 
bureau grow more and more lenient in the collection of CI 
internal revenues, and 8 will continue to fall off. It is not sur- 
Very surprising if the administradon does bot ran on nancial rocka 
with sn a man steering an important fiscal bureau. zr 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE SHOWS HUGE DECREASE-—NET LOSS OF 


T'085,8:23 IS DISCLOSED BY OFFICIAL FIGURES OF BUREAU COLLECTIONS 
FOR THIS YEAR. 


Unless prompt action is taken by the Governor Genera 
of the bureau of internal revenue, the Phili: pe ene es ee 
bility of bankruptcy. This is the resol of an investigation which 
disclosed by which have now been, papported by official Agures ebtained 
su 

dm — no of ed 5 auditor. Ps S M gom 
e five mon 0 e present year en on May 31 llec- 
tions made by the bureau of internal devenue are shown 1o ba rs $73.84 
less than they were in the eguivalent five months of 1913. Of this 
enormous decrease 432,075.75 is represented the two months of 
menm May, tmi from — fi E; a ore at — 97 the Dursa 
own under r J. J. erty Assistan - 

lector Venancio Concepcion may be judged. * oe 

Comparative statement of internal-revenue collections during the perio 
— ae 1 to May 81 of the calendar years 1913 and 191}, 8 


.43 | 4,398. 
8, 472, 552. 83 | 3,208, 188. 47 


Distilled 


Fermented li de 
— — 


20 
4, 866,047.00 | 4,091,050. 24 | 41,116.21 | 


Total internal revenue. . 8, 605,414.47 | 8,195,836.05 | 79,230.75 | 489, 800. 17 
United States internal revenue 
collected in the Philippines 


1, 
10, 402, 111. 40 | 9,710,237: 56 | 87,026.08 | 772,899.92 


Net decrease, P°685,873.84. 

Since the of the year the issue by the bureau of 10-day 
statements of collections has been abandoned. The plea was 
that the compilation of the necessary figures too much e, not- 
withstanding that this pH must be made for bureau pur- 

ses, if the collector is to keep in touch with the affairs under his 
urisdiction, The application of the Manila Merchants’ Association 
was met by the reply that the bureau could not undertake to continue 
the sending out of information, and as a matter of fact the only 
information as to the condition of the bureau which the public has 
had came from the figures issued officially. 

These showed a heavy ase, but in April and May facts came 
to the knowledge of the Times which show that things were going 
from bad to worse. This paper undertook an independent investigation, 
and finally reached certain conclusions: 

«Jt eves that conditions in the bureau of internal revenue are 
so bad that if not re and effectively remedied grave results 


fhrough the collection of internal revenue are decreasing at a rate 
which, if maintained for a year, would produce a ruinous deficit. 
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“It believes that, while a certain proportion of the decrease is 
traceable to general business depression, by far the greater proportion 
is the result of disorganization in the bureau, the utter incapacity of 
its man ent, and the indifference, or worse, of those on whom 
rests the duty to collect the taxes.” 

The conclusions which follow from the facts which the Times has 
been able to gather and set out in t issue are irresistible; an 
alarming percentage of the taxes which should be collected upon the 
manufacture of tobacco products and distilled spirits is not being 
collected, while the way the collection of the ula taxes is bein 
handled would be positively humorous if it were not serious. It woul 
appear that certain of the internal-revenue agents whose duty it is to 
collect these taxes are either grossly neg t or venal, and that the 
central organization of the bureau whose duty it is to su this 
work has to supervise. Unless radical and prompt action is 
taken the financial integrity of the Se re is threatened, the good 
name of the government will be smirched, and a lot of honest mer- 
chants and manufacturers will face appalling losses. 

When the independent investigation conducted by the Times had 
disclosed certain conditions, an appeal was made to the insular au- 
ditor—and the Philippine Islands are fortunate in havin: 
that position of the strength and courage of Mr. French. e recognizes 
that the financial position of this government and the condition of its 
revenues are matters which the public have a right to know. Not only 
nre the collections of our revenues a trade barometer necessary for the 
information of the merchants, but thé future prosperity of the islands 
is so closely wrapped up in the proper collection of the revenues that 
the fullest publicity and discussion of the manner of collection should 
come as a matter of course. 

We publish on this page a comparative statement issued by the 
insular auditor showing the collections of the bureau of internal 
revenue for the Tortue from A a to May 31 of the calendar 
years 1913 and 1914, respectively. statement shows a net de- 

in the collection of internal revenue of 1914 of 685,873.84, as 
against the same period for the year 1918. This statement 18 bad 
enough in itself, but when compared with a similar comparative state- 
ment issued some time ago for the first three months of 1913 and 1914 
it becomes rif appalling. The three months’ statement showed a 
decrease for 1914 as against 1913 of #253,798.09. The present state- 
ment shows a decrease for five months of ?685,873.84, or, in other 
words, the decrease for the first three months of the year was 
253,789.09 and for the next two months was 432,075.75. Thus the 
monthly decrease during the last two months has been two and one-half 
times as great as it was during the first three months of the year. If 
QUAE were maintained to the end of the year, the country would be 

nkrupt. 

In order to make a fair stntement of the conditions of the bureau, 
the causes for the decrease, and the probable effect of the decrease on 
the general condition of the government, the Times has also investi- 
gated the al financial condition of the insular government. It 
finds that in te of the fact that the internal-revenue receipts have 
decreased so alarmingly the revenues collected through the bureau of 
customs have increased * the same pes 1.24 per cent, as 
against 1913, exclusive of the duties which in 1913 were collected on 
exports. The loss from the duties on exports was a known factor, 
which was taken into consideration in mi the estimates of the 
government expenses for the current year, and loss was discounted. 

It also finds that, while the total revenues of the Insular government 
for the first four months of the current year have decreased P777, 
199.55, as compared with a similar period in 1913, the expenditures 
of the government for the first five months of this year have decreased 
$2,209,017.13, as against the ent rlod of last year. In other 
words, and aside from the condítions in the bureau of internal revenue, 
there is much that is reassuring in the general financial 
the government. Actual economies are being carried out—made 
necessary by the anticipated reduction in our revenues—and the actual 
revenues belng collected by the bureau of customs are better than the 
estimate. If the conditions at present existing in the bureau of inter- 
nal reyenue are promptly and effectively met and remedied, there is 
no reason why the government should not come through the present 

ear in fairly satisfactory shape. If, however, conditions in the 
ureau of internal revenue are allowed to continue as they are at 
resent, the government will face a deficit of at least a million and a 
Eart pesos, and probably considerably more. 


The comparative statement for the five months shows a decrease in 
8 


the collection of the internal-revenne tax on distilled irits of 
?116,287.42. After a very careful analysis of the figures and investiga- 
tion of the general conditions in the distilling trade and of general 


conditions of business in the Philippine Islands, the Times is convinced 
that this decrease is not due to any decrease in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits. On the contrary, it has evidence going to show that 
there has n an increase in the amount of distilled spirits produced 
and it is thus clear that no tax is being paid on a very large part of 
the whole production. 

The honorable distillers who are paying their taxes are meeting a 
eompetition which is ruinous. No figures were needed to show these 
men that something was wrong: Their business proved it conclusively. 
Distilled spirits are being sold at prices which are only made ible 
by the fact that the internal-revenue taxes have not been paid. The 
knowledge of this condition was one of the things which started this 
paper's investigation, and the figures bear out these facts. 

While it is unquestionably true that there is a very serious depres- 
sion in the Philippine Islands at present, as we have pointed out on 
numerous occasions, in an undeveloped coun like the Philippine 
Islands this depression shows itself in the discontínuance of constructive 
work and the failure of new capital to come in. Crops have been good, 
and the prices secured for these crops have been high. The purchasin 
power of the Filipino has not decreased, therefore, and everything ind - 

se of the 


of cigarettes. 

the revenue. 

from this fi 

the fand ne Islands is on the increase rather than on the 
With the 


shown a st 
the * Said one prominent manufacturer to the Times: “An 
increase 


pinca; PN iak there has been a steady decrease in the price of the 


her inquiries were made as to this decrease in the price, and the 
manufacturer stated that in the last five years it had probably amounted 
to per cent; that is to say, that for a given number of 
10,000,000—the factory would receive 20 per cent less 
to-day than five years ago. This may not be apparent to the retail 
consumer, but it is apparent to the dealer, who is able to make small 
concessions to his 3 for this reason, such as the giving of a 
box of matches with a packet of cigarettes, and the like, 
ere we may refer to an item in the auditor's figures which throws 
a lurid sidelight on the situation in regard to distilled spirits and 
cigarettes. Among the few increases shown by the five-month state- 
ment is that represented by money par for licenses issued to dealers in 
alcohol and tobacco products. While the taxes paid on these products 
have decreased P246,000, the number of licenses to deal in them has 
increased so as to show a money pun to the Government of P3,500. 
The inference is obvious—dealing in alcohol and tobacco products is 
getting to be one of the most profitable businesses in the islands. 

When we come to investigate the matter of cedula collections, the 
results, as we sald before, would be funny if they were not so serious. 
The comparative statement for the first three months of this year 
showed that the collection of cedulas in 1914 was P12,924 greater than 
in 1913. Two months later the increase has been wiped out, and there 


is a decrease of 132,902—1 
205,820. n other words, a decrease for two months of 


which is going to change our map. 
for instance, that in the Province of s 


a nei hborin 


ted EXE ue eo Manila »* m uM 5 
as decrea: us er cent, while in the 
Provinee of Albay it has increased over 80 F cent. By taking the 
figures as an index, the little Province of mbales has doubled in 
opulation. Year by year the collection of the cedula taxes in the 
hilippine Islands should increasé with a normal increase in Pe ulation. 
There has not been any shifting in thé population, but wha ere has 
been is a shifting in the bureau of internal revenue, and the rotten 
conditions in that bureau have not struck all Provinces alike. 
hen it comes to the taxes paid on ves spirits and tobacco 

manufactures we find a uniform increase. hese taxes are d as the 
result of the returns from the bureau of customs, and it is certain! 
a significant fact and one shedding a wealth of light on general condi- 
tions in the islands, that there has been n uniform increase here. The 
conclusion is inevitable that if the internal-revenue collections had been 
as honestly, impartially, and effectively collected as those on imported 
oods we should have found in the Internal revenue the same general 
ncrease that we find in the imported article. 

Approaching the question from another point of view, that of the 
bureau of internal revenue itself, what is the condition in the bureau? 
What changes have been made in the bureau which would account for 
the falling off in the revenues? So far as the total itg for its 
maintenance are concerned, for the first four months of 1913 they were 
?202.114.06, and for the first four months of 1914 they were P180,- 
293.54, or a decrease of P21,720.52. If this saving in expense has 
caused a loss in efficiency which has resulted in reducing our taxes 
?055,873.81, every peso of economy has cost the government in reve- 
nue something over P30. however, is not the cause. The cause 
is the substitution of inefficient and incompetent officials for efficient 
and competent ones; the substitution of the spolls system for the 
merit system ín making appointments; the withdrawal of effective 
supervision by Americans. 


RECOGNITION FOR RAFFERTY, 
It is permitted—or, at any rate, it is not forbidden—to a newspaper 


to make a estion. In the case of Collector of Internal Revenue 
Rafferty, then, the Times ho to sce the achievement of which it was 
able to tell yesterday fittingly recognized by the Governor General. In 


the course of nine months Rafferty has managed to lighten the burden 
of taxation on the people of the Philippines to the extent of nearly 
$385,000. The fact that a cold and ‘heartless legislature decreed the 
collection of certain imposts is nothing to Pane His heart is wrung, 
his compassion is moved, and he takes it upon himself to correct the 
cruelty of the lawmakers by the simple proces of omitting to collect. 
In the nine months of:1913 ending with September 80, at a time when 
the islands were suffering from the effects of a severe drought, the men 
of the department which Rafferty now conducts gouged (isn't that the 
word?) from an unwilling populace hundreds of thousands of 8 
more than the soft heart of the collector would allow him to pry looge 
(isn’t that the phrase?) in the equivalent nine months of 19147 
Nothing seems more clear to the Times than that there should be a 
bond of sympatby between a Governor General who hates to govern and 
a collector who hates to collect. Why not a letter of warm apprecia- 
tion from Harrison to Rafferty, therefore?—the sort of letter which 
Rafferty would be glad to publish. It may, be that the chief executive 
has already made up his mind to do something of the sort; but if not, 
this pa makes him a present of the idea. Such a communication 
would give a splendid 3 for a slap at the previous adminis- 
tration, which up pee under the name of “efficiency” its base and 
unworthy greed. It might contain an eloquent passage descriptive of 
the divorce between the new era and the old taxes. and of sympathy 
with a Democratic bureau chief whose hatred of Republicanism was 
such that he revolted from the idea of enforcing obedience to laws 
which are a heritage from those wicked days. In short, it might be a 
docament to which JoxES, QUEZON, and the rest of them would point 
w ride. 
‘And, when the letter was finished and dispatched, Mr. Harrison might 
return with zest to the consideration of the*need of new taxes, as set 
forth in his inaugural message of October 16. The need is greater by 
at least P385,000 than it would have been if the. position of collector 


of internal revenue had been filled by a capable man. Moreover, since 
it is wer proved that Rafferty is onl 

percentage of do 

of these im 
capacity, 


able to collect a certain 
mestic taxes, it follows tha any additions to the list 
M tions must be more numerous and more heayy to offset 
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The suggestion of a letter from Harrison to Raffe is made with 
diffidence and with some doubt that it will be entirely pleasing. If the 
Governor General should adopt it, however, it will at least prove that 
he is occasionally open to suggestion, 


THE EMANCIPATORS, 


It will be no news to most of us on the spot that the Democratic 
majority on the Insular Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives had little information on the Philippines, and didn't want any. 
The extracts from a letter written by Congressman MILLER, which a 

ear elsewhere, disclose a condition which has been known in Manila 
or many a month—a condition which will be better understood if the 
statement recently made by former Vice Governor Gilbert is remembered. 
Said Mr. Gilbert: “I was surprised to discover that the school of 
thought which Mr. JoNES represents is in no sense actuated by a desire 
to help the Filipinos, but that they openly say that their purpose is 
to rid the United States of the Philippine Islands and their inhabitants, 
whom they regard as a menace to our peace and unworthy of serious 
American attention.” 

Some months ago Con man JONES, in an interview with a Wash- 
ington representative of the Times. opes f avowed that his desire, 
above and beyond all else, was to “get rid“ of the Philippines. He 
even went so far as to admit that, 1f it were proved that this could ony 
be done with graye danger to the people of the islands, he would still 
advocate American withdrawal. 

These facts being known, is it any wonder that the Americans of the 
Philippines look with cynical amusement at the declarations in which 
Joxes and his ates are hailed as emancipators, as true and noble- 
hearted friends of an aspiring people? 


HON. HEN, HURRIES HOMB. 


The Senate, it appears, is not to fall into the error of the House of 
Representatives. nformation on the Philippines is desired by the 
upper House, and is to be supplied by Henderson Martin. 

he question naturally arises as to the amount and the nature of 
the information which the vice governor will be able to supply. To be 
frank, the Times does not believe that his views will have an appre- 
clable effect on the deliberations of the upper House, but it is, neverthe- 
less, difficut to refrain from speculation as to the attitude which he will 
assume in Washington. There is little in his record which would 
assist in forming an opinion. With the ag eye of his prompt and 
patriotic offer of services at the time of the Mexican trouble, it is dif- 
cult to recall that the vice governor has at any time gone on record,” 
as the cant phrase has it. ke the Member of Congress in the classic 
cartoon, be, “sets and thinks," or, when this occupation loses interest, 

est sets. 
The habit of sitting and thinking, of course, may produce mental 
results in any direc . There may be surprises in store for the 
Renate and for the people of the Philippines—and, again, there may not. 
Henderson Martin may prove to be almost anything from a rank reten- 
tionist to:a rabid anti-imperialist Nobody knows, not even Henderson 
Martin. It is a fascinating puzzle for an idle day, but on other days 
matters of real importance are likely to overshadow it. 
By the way, Sam Ferguson is also going along. 


A HAIR OF THE DOG. 

There are certain assumptions in regard to the political situation of 
the Philippine Islands which can be made with reasonable certainty at 
this time. First and foremost, it is clear that, however much the radical 
section of the Democratic Party may desire to get rid of the islands, its 
members have signally failed to produce any workable scheme under 
which this would be possible. Second, there is a feeling in the Demo- 
cratic Party that the passing at this time of a bill—such as the Jones 
bill—would serve the double purpose of pointing a pleasant comparison 
with the former Republican régime, and of allaying the unrest in this 
country which is caused by the wearisome cry of the Filipino politicians 
for absolute independence. It is the last of these considerations which 
will best repay examination just now. 

There is but one.issue on which political elections are decided in the 
Philippines, and that is the question of . ee AR The point has 
not yet been reached, and it is apparently still far in the future, when 
those desiring the suffrages of the electors will appeal to them on social 
or economic un e power of the would-be elected over the elec- 
tors is inextricably bound up with this question of independence of the 
United States. o assume, therefore, that these politicians would be 

uleted by anything short of independence is to assume that they would 
snare put away from them their only means of impressing the 
voter. 

This is neither likely nor—from the a sore point of view—would it 
be conceivable, There is classical warrant for the throwing of a sop 
to Cerberus, but in this instance it is a Cerberus who will not be a 

ased, who will growl for more. To dream that the passing of the 
Tones ‘pill, even if there should remain to it the much-discussed pre- 
amble, would avail for an instant to still the cry for independence, 
to give the Philippines rest from the interminable and pernicious polit- 
1 agitation of years past, is to display either amazing ignorance of 
the situation or a childlike simplicity which has in all else been utterly 
foreign to*the Democratic Party. 

In the last resort, the mistake of the Democrats is that they have 
adopted the homeopathic method of treating the Philippine question. 
The like cures like” principle is very well in its place, but its place 
is certainly not the domain of politics. You can not cure politics by 
more politics, which is precisely what the Democrats are attempting to 
do with the passage of the Jones bill. That measure deserves the most 
respectful treatment, of course, but the temptation to my that it re- 
sembles a hair of the dog" is irresistible. It is as though the islands 
were suffering from an overindulgence in some stimulant, and the Demo- 
eratic Party prescribed as a pick-me-up a further quantity of the same 
stimulant, in the fond hope that moderation would be observed. Vain 
hope! 


COMMENT ON THE NEW BILL, 

Three New York newspapers took the new Philippine bill as the text 
of an editorial immediately the drafting of that measure was announced, 
and it is interesting to see wherein their opinions vary. First comes the 
New York Tribune, which wonders that, with Mexico on his hands 


President Wilson could have decided to “stir up another hornets’ nest 
in the Philippines. It vee dae 

“As if it hadn't already troubles enough on its hands the adminis- 
tration is going to encourage legislation for upsetting the political 


status in the Philippines. Representative Jones, of Virginia, the great 
Philippine emancipator, has again obtained President Ison's ear and 
prom s to introduce in a day or two a measure which will grant the 

er prey a territorial form of administration, give them practical 
control of their local affairs, and pledge the United States to turn them 
loose as a nation as soon as they prove their eaa for self-govern- 
ment. Moreover, the United States will undertake to secure from the 
chief powers of the world a guaranty of the independence and neutrali- 
zation of the archipelago. But considering the mess which the adminis- 
tration made so far of fo relations an internationally guaran- 
teed Filipino Republic is a far more distant dream than a pacified Mex- 
ico, baskin in contentment and plenty and cheerfully discharging under 
be) super iori of the United States its demestic and international 

It shows some self-restraint on the administration's part that it has 
not put the Jones Philippine-for-the-Filipinos bill on the legislative pro- 
gram for this session, Congress, fortunately, has been occupied with 
more serious matters, and enthusiasm for the Baltimore platform's 
promise of ‘an immediate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recog- 
nize the independence of the Philippine Islands so soon as a stable gov- 
ernment can be established’ has reached a high pitch in few other 
bosoms than those of Mr. JONES and his mentor, Mr. MANUEL L. QUEZON. 

We think that the President will have all that he can do in the next 
-— of years in straightening out the Mexican situation. It would 
be folly for him to stir up another hornets' nest by turning control of 
the Philippines over to the Filipinos. It will be many years—another 
generation at least—before the pino people begin to master the art 
of self-government, To force them premattrely into an experiment 
which must be disastrous to them would be cruel and thoughtless. 
Their worst enemies in public life are mistaken enthusiasts like Mr. 
Jones. They will have no cause to remember Mr. Wilson gratefully if 
he should help Mr. Jones to thrust a burden on them which they are 
not fitted to carry." 

The New York Times, on the other hand, finds the new bill “ much 
nearer sanity in some ards” than “the wild scheme of two years 
ago." It has a good word for the feature which ''gives up entirely the 
fix of a date for independence, and makes the grant that depend 
on the success of the islanders in running the government to the extent 
that it will be turned over to them." Commenting on what was known 
of the terms of the measure, however, it still believes that “the Gov- 
ernment would largely be turned over to a relatively small class 
hitherto composed of, or led by, the native politicians," and holds that 
“at best the new plan would a remote approach to that self-govern- 
ment of which its authors are proressedis enamored.” 

Finally there is the New York American, whose attitude can best be 
judged from the following paragraph : 

“It is fortunate that the administration has receded somewhat from 
the position into which the Bryanite element at Baltimore forced it. 
While it is unthinkable that Congress could have enacted any legislation 
which would have committed us to the abandonment of the Philippines 
at any definte time, it is reassuring to find that the President himself 
has abandoned so dangerous and unpatriotic a policy.” 


MR. DENISON’S SPEECH. 


The speech delivered to the members of the City Club Tomas by 
Winfred Denison, secretary of the interior, was clearly the result of 
careful and unhurried reparation. It may be taken as the reasoned 
statement of Mr. Denison's attitude to e problems which are his 
immediate official concern, and generally to all the questions which 
come within the scope of the Americah executive in the Islands. Ob- 
viously, it would be unfair to submit it in all its details to criticism 
which did not arise from closer examination than the rush of news- 

per work permíts on the day of I This hardly applies, 
bere to the principle which guides and informs the speech as a 
whole, the less since . Denison gives us nothing new. His argu- 
ment is that old hybrid whose sire is sentimentality and whose dam 
is indecision. The questions which he dus are 16 years old in these 
Leurs and the presence here of the United States is the answer to 


em, 

“Why,” asks Mr. Denison, “should we insist ken hustling the 
against its will and at fts own expense if the st itself wishes 
to lie placid?” His answer is that it is the American duty here to 
spend Filipino money “for things that they want whenever there is 
a difference between what they want and what we think they ought to 
want.” Therefore in the discharge of his duties he proposes “to 
consult their wishes to the utmost extent, and to spend none of their 
money in any wey which they are rot willing to vote that it should 
be spent.” e finds himself forced to make certain exceptions, of 
course—'' where the subject affects the international obligations which 
we have assumed, the primary essentials of order, and of sanitation 
to prevent injury to the other nations of the world." He admits 
that for these things the United States is morally responsible to the 
rest of the world, but he draws a distinction between them and 
“matters in regard to which our responsibility is exclusively to the 

Filipino people and not to the outside world.” 
ot to put too fine a point upon it, the Times considers this loose 
thinking and perilously near to nonsense. In matters involving the 
responsibility of the United States to the rest of the world,” says Mr. 
Denison, we must provide the best that is in us, but in matters which 
concern only the lipino pona we must provide what they want, 
whether we hold it to be the best or not.” In effect, this amounts 
to a denial of the principle under which Americans have worked here 
during the pe 16 years—save only where they have been policemen 
or sanitary inspectors—and Mr. Denison has a perfect right to make the 
denial. It is interesting as indicating an attitude of mind, and no 
more. But if this denial of principle is to find expression in the 
offical acts of the secretary of the interior, then it is another and a 
dangerous matter. It means that Mr. Denison is to be led to a 
decision in questions arising in his ME by what some inner 
and mysterious voice tells him is wanted at the moment by a backward 
and ígnorant ple, and not by an pee genie and educated apprecia- 
tion of what best. How this inner an 5 voice is to get 
its inspiration is not clear. And on what authority Mr. Denison bases 
his assumption that poua and sanitary duties constitute the whole of 
American obligation to the world in respect of the Philippines is still 

less clear—in fact, does not appear at all. 

In this speech Mr. Denison puts from him the need of accurate 
knowledge of details of fact,” and squares his implied ignorance with 
his right to talk on the subject at all by referring to “ general prin- 
ciples of conduct" and "fundamental political conceptions" which 
“no one will deny me the right to entertain." He is welcome to them 
of course, but he should be reminded that their sanction must be found 
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in those “details of fact" which he does not yet possess. Let us 
suppose that for the past few years his principle in regard to domestic 
diture of funds had been applied. It would have meant that 
appropriations called for by the assembly would have been passed 
by the com on without question as being what the people- want. 
And—if Mr. Denison will pardon a detail of fact—it would have 
meant that this country would long ago have been bankrupt. If lie 
will take the M e hry fe he aera of the Sago amount r —— 
for whose ex jture the elec [o e people ressed. w. 
during the Den session of the legislature une; he will be rudely 


robustness. 


publie mee it is his duty to kee 

un 
approxim; ence of other men, facing the 
ed them 


THE DENISON SPEECH. 


Careful reading of the speech in which the secretary of the interior, 
Winfred Denison, develo; his theories of colonial government—theories 
acquired in an armchair and freshened by harmless adventures in a 
country where peace and order are legacies his predecessor has left 
him—leaves the reader undecided whether impertinence or ignorance is 
its chief characteristic. It is impertinent in the sense of irrelevancy, 
and in the later and derived sense of presumption ; it is orant in its 
utter lack of comprehension of the forces which control the modern 
world, and in its parade of a form of democracy-cum-Denison which 
would be oU SOMME denied by leaders of political thought in any 
country. Indeed, Mr. Denison can not by any stretch of the imagina- 
bers be described as a Democrat—he is a reactionary, though happily a 

tile one, 

It would be possible, of course, to analyze his speech and to answer 
him out of his own mouth, but this would serve no purpose other than to 
discover him as the possessor of the type of mind best described as 

ty. Admittedly in the majority of instances it is unfair to select 
& particular sentence from a man's utterance and to offer it as repre- 
sentative of the whole. Yet in the present case we believe that it is not 
doing Mr. Denison an injustice to say that all his instances, all his 
sounding periods, led up to the declaration that it is wrong to “ hustle 
the East a its will and at its own expense-if the East itself 
wishes to lie placid." Everything he said, every stupidity of which he 
was guilty, can be referred peant that precious piece of nonsense as 


he guiding principle of the ad ^ 
li Tat us . Phat the phi “to hustle the East inst its will 
and at its own expense,” correetly describes the work which has been 


y 
the United Stntes, and further that the desire of the 


nst 


done here b. people 
of the Philippines has been to lie placid, murmuring " Manana.“ 
Mr. Denison reflected—but of course he not—that in order that the 


le might be saved from absorption by other and stronger races the 
bounty has been China; that the attempt of the United 
States has been to hustle the Filipino into a realization of the promise 
and the menace of the future in order that, when artificial restrictions 
had been removed, he might not be hustled out of national existence: by 


a better man? Has it occurred to Mr. Denison—but of course it has 


and 
Chinese entry to the Philippines can not be indefinitely post ? Has 
he a remote idea—but of. war nace on 
that day if in the meanwhile the Philippines are to lie placid Meam gre 
“Manana”? Does his bewildered brain form any concept—but o 
course it does not—of the need of the world for the potential products 
of the fertile acres of the 5 or of the inexorable law which 
decrees the destruction of those who lie placid murmuring Manana ? 
And; finally, does he realize—we hope he does—that he has made of 
himself a lau tock, a thing of derision? 
When all sald and done, 8 Is a way in which the 
h can be explained, and even excu It can be explained as an 
expression. of that dramatic instinct which resides in all of us, as an 
answer to the call which bids every man, at some time or another, to 
strive for a place im the limelight. It can be excused if a brief 
ination 1s made of the situation in which Mr. Denison finds himself. 
The fact is that the ition of secretary of the interior—alas!—1s 
not what it was. The incumbent of that exalted post no longer takes 
in his hands when advan to meet the assembled men of a 
a ror upon a convenient tree, and 
No longer does he look on the Wright 
y is the 


ce of danger as it is mirrored in bolo or spearhead; his enem 
anopheles, and the face of d is a bilious and a safron visage. Let 
it be a tted that these are to try the very soul. They may be 
are certainly not war, at a man should have 


scope, there is more danger in Broad- 
way in Benguet, that another has been before him, t the perils 
have been faced and overcome, is too much. 

Obviously, there remains a choice of two things. The first involves a 
generous recognition of the work t has been done, a graceful accept- 
ance of the fact that the new man must expect to be overshadowed until 
he has accomplished something, and a determination to pay unfaitering 
loyalty to the men who have borne the heat and burden of the day. 

is, however, is ble only to the few, at the cost of much self- 
denial and a foregoing of the pleasures of a place in the limelight. The 
orem and the easler thing, is to do what Mr. Denison did yesterday 
morning. 

“To understand everything," says the French proverb, “is to pardon 
everything.” Remember that the present secretary of the interlor would 
be a bigger man than he has been found to be if he did not know the 
vague and restless feeling that the achievement in which he had no 
share is a much overrated thing. Remember how many there have been 


to aggravate this feeling. Do not forget that Mr. Denison is versed 


tirel t ot ol 


.make several 


‘which the American people should, or will, be wi 


— as they practice it at Harvard and has some acquaintance 
with political platitude. And, lastly, remember that a man must strike 
a new pose if he is to Win to the limelight. Then read the speech again, 
and it will be found to have a fresh and vital interest, even if it does 
lose most of its effect. ^ 


AN ANSWER TO DENISON. 


of the Interior achieved notoriety by the delivery 
ty Club last Tuesday there has much com- 
criticism- in the columns of American periodicals here. It 
red, however, that in each case the writer was ad- 
dressing a u pable familiar with the facts. of the Philippine situation, 
d, and did, assume general and detailed knowledge as the 

portet of his readers, ‘There is a wider public, however, unfor- 
nately not armed with this knowledge, and it has been suggested to 
the Times from severa! quarters that a good 2 rd would be served by 
the preparation of an answer to Mr. Denison which should take account 


Since the secre: 


of a speech. at the 
ment and 


of this wider public. The present article, therefore, is such an answer. 
It does not pretend to be a complete: setting forth of the facts, and the 
permissible generalizations from these facts which could be marshaled 


to refute Mr. Denison for space and time would not permit of anythin, 
so ambitious. But it does poama to be a fair and reliable statement 
certain matters; the know S of which was within the power of the 
Secretary of the interior to obtain, and obvious ignorance of which en- 
the value of his utterances, 

it has to be said that Mr. Denison permitted himself to 


—— < theri: f f foll ith h 

an ga ng of facts, it follows either that his generalization 

is foolishness or 7 — or that he g p fit United 
lippine po case his ition 


isiands have in America a monopoly in 
Now it is a most significant thing tha rents of the 
have this monopoly in knowledge of the 


me. r. ison's speech ma: 
conceding and demonstrating this, but it will be noticed 
takes no explanation of the phenomenon. In the absence of this ex- 
planation it is right to expect that the conclusion the American le 
will form—and the conclusion to which they are respectfully invited — 
is that a knowledge of the facts leads irresistibly to a support of the 
former régime. oreover, it will be noted that the conclusions which 
Mr. Denison utters so firmly are wholly prague, qr by any facts on 
g to make any other 
decision than that we have indicated. Does he expect them to conclude, 
because a letter took two or three weeks to come to Manila from the 
Mountain Province, that the Filipino people prefer it so? he ask 
them to conclude, because certain wild men were ready to make a choice 
among ver cloihs specially selected to suit their savage tastes, that 
Mus sr ag are fitted to govern selves without firm and con- 
can direction? Does he believe that because the leaders of 
the Ifugaos in his awesome presence expressed a preference for school- 
teachers over feasts the American people will agree that the adminis- 
tration had better be put under native control and direction, lest pri- 
mary education suffer while molossuses are- shag ca Will the 
American people conclude, because the secretary asked 
of the elders of the wild tribes and got the right answers, according to 
his standards, that his successor should be compelled to accept all 
future answers as right, rdless of standards? 
And, on the question of 


at he under- 


led this? Sore are Lp — — M 5 h G G Ha 
cea oreover, at n great ga -at which Gov. Gen. T- 
rison and Secretary shared: with Mr. Denison: the center of the 
stage, is it not a fact that when the elders expressed their willing- 
ness to forego the feasts and to use the carabao as work animals there 
was so ominous a demonstration from tlie ninety and nine per cent in 
the background 1 meee and hr eri d Mr. Penara an- 
noyance—purchased two animals slaughter an Lamps e consump- 
tion? Why have we heard nothing from Mr. Denison about this? 

It is a fact that the 1 a very short while ago did not 
know that a letter could be itually and economically brought to 
Manila from the Mountain Province in less than two or three weeks. 
It is a fact that they scarcely recognized any advantage in quicker 
transmission. It is a fact that they were totally ignorant of the ways 
and means of accompl such a mail service. But it is equally a 
fact that the Filipino people to-day would be dissatisfied and discon- 
tent with a mail service fied by two weeks’ delay between Bagnio 
and Manila. To maintain the contrary is to be far more unfair and 
unjust than to point out the unpreparedness of the native himself to 
maintain such a service. A seeker after facts should consult the post- 
office statistics. He will find that the Filipino of 
the islands have increased their patronage of 


s Mr. Denison con- 


people in all 
vi 


stal service or any other of the great governmental a 
Pato abandon and inefficien 

to their advan 
would come not 


ignorance of how to apply 
have not yet gained know 
government and, left to their own devices, have not the hardihood to 
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adopt and enforce an 8 measure. However, it will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Denison himself admits that in matters of public health 
a duty impels the enforcement of what is best over the wishes of the 
people. It is a fact that the Filipino dreads and abhors rinderpest, and 
earnestly DEL its extermination, that his very necessary draft ani- 
mals may spared, It is equally a fact that he will conceal its occur- 
rence among his.herd in order to avoid the quarantine of his animals. 
Here, then, the secretary of the interior would be faced with the nice 
problem, how to accomplish the natíve wish to exterminate the disease, 
which involves a general quarantine applicable to an infected commu- 
ni without enforcing it against any member of the community. 

t is a fact that, despite the enormous consumption of matches in 
the Philippines—where men, women, and children are habitual smokers— 
there was never a match manufactured: in the islands before American 
occupation. It is a fact that upon the successful establishment of a 
modern match factory the native merchants desired to purchase it, and 
sought a law to compel its founder to sell. It is a fact that, while this 
factory at its utmost capacity, is incapable of supplying more than a 
fraction of the demand, there has never been erected a second factory. 
It is a fact that native legislators, selected for their eminence among 
their people, when consulted as to a fitting site for the inauguration 
of a life-saving service, proposed an inland creek too shallow to drown 
a kitten. It is a fact that the same body, while discussing a maximum 
speed limit for trolley cars, solemnly proposed the establishment of a 
minimum speed limit. It is a fact t-the successors to that body 
debated compelling, the street cars to display illuminated signs at the 
rear, in order that those who missed a car might:have the consolation 
of knowing the destination of the car they ssed. It is a fact that 
native elections are characterized by more extensive and various frauds 
than the Australian ballot system has produced in any other country. 
It is a fact that in the last election a native governor, vainly en- 
deavoring to defend his fraudulent reelection, repudiated certain speci- 
fications of fraud on the ground that he had been able to devise far 
shrewder and more effective methods than those imputed to him. It is 
a fact that the long record of successfully contested elections demon- 
strates conclusively that the secretary of the interior will find no 
little difficulty in ascertaining the true wishes of the community. 

It is a fact that in this archipelago the natives turn to the left, 
build the roofs of their houses first, and in innumerable instances re- 
verse American customs. But it is also a fact, and a supremely im- 
portant fact, that there;has never been any attempt to supersede in the 
slightest manner or degree the customs and practices of the native 
poraa non by American customs and practices ana Lorie T 

a fact, not- 


ively harmful and injurious could be ended thereby. 

withstanding implications to the contrary, that there has never been 
nn undertaking, great or small in which the American administration 
has said, "Do thus and so, because we are your masters." The in- 


junction has always been, “Do thus and so, use for this or that 
reason it is unmistakably for your best interest.” It is a fact that 
at no time under the American régime in these islands has anyone 
ever countenanced or even uttered the sentiment that the revenues of 
the Philippines were to be nt for America or Americans, whether 
because of the purchase of these islands by the United States or for 
any other reason. “The Philippines for the Filipinos” has been the 
slogan through all the years, and so complet and thoroughly is this 
the fact that it is impossible to conjure up a single general doctrine or 
concrete proposal that has been seriously advocated on other grounds 
than Filipino welfare. It is a fact that the United States have been 
and must continue to be, for a time at least, the judges and the ad- 
ministrators of Filipino welfare. It would be miraculous if this were 
not so. It is a fact that our duty in affairs of international import 
and of public health absolutely ie gy this. It is a fact that the judg- 
ment, capacity, and enlightenment of the Filipino people are no better 
and no greater in countless other matters than they are in matters of 
international import and public health, And it is a fact that if we 
limit our administration to matters of international import and ponie 
health, and follow the dictates, or apparent dictates, of the Filipinos 
in all else, we may discharge our duties to the outer world, but we 
shall surely be derelict in our duty to our own wards. 

What is written above is not a compendium of the material and rela- 
tive facts in any discussion of Mr. Denison's speech. It is rather a 
random collection of facts, each of which may be taken to point a moral 
slightly different from the others, but all of which tend, as all truth 
concerning the Philippines must necessarily tend, to demonstrate the 
exact parity between the duties and responsibilities of the local Ameri- 
can administration and those of the guardians of minor children. Under 
this concept of present American duty here Mr. Denison admits “ greater 
material benefits, with more efficiency and less cost," could be produced, 
“but,” says he, * we do not ask for it at home, and "mr Should we ask 
for it here?" He talks of giving the Filipinos an exhibition, as it were, 
under glass of how well a &roup of selected and unhampered Americans 
could run things, and asks how the art of self-government is really and 
deeply to be advanced in this wi His s e is not quite what it 
should be. One does not learn arithmetic without practice, it is true; 
but it is also true that one does not put a person ignorant of arithmetic 
in charge of a bank. If Mr. Denison wished to imply that the Filipinos 
have never been given practice in government, he s mop eps er vig re- 

ands has 


y “ representa- 

tives.” The . did not object. What 

happened? nmindfal of the fundamental principles of democracy-cum- 

Deniso , a raughty government passed 

er cent of the revenues. 
ould he remain a doctrinaire? 

He had not a good word to say for ethnology, but it might at least 
have taught him one thing—that the treatment necessary to stimulate 
any race must depend upon the character of that race. In the main 
the Anglo-Saxon may be given what he wants because he generally 
wants what is good for him. But what would be nourishing food for 
an Anglo-Saxon might easily be political poison for a Malay. The 
Malay, that is to say, is a political child, and if the correctness of the 
statement be doubted a perusal of the acts introduced in the Philippine 
Assembly during any session Mr. Denison chooses to select ought to con- 
vince him, unless he 1s utterly blind. William Howard Taft found this, 
and the present secretary of the interior should study the case of that 

entleman. The former President of the United States was at one time 
Governor General here, and he made a speech at Iloilo which had the 
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same effect as the recent utterance of Mr. Denison. Mr. Denison should 
ask himself why it was that Mr. Taft was compelled ears ar to 
assume greater and ter control over the expenditure of Filipino 
money, although his desire for the good of the people in no way dimin- 
ished. The answer is that Mr. Taft learned experience what old- 


deplore the 
wing it to 


ow for a word as to the spirit in which Mr. Denison undertook to 
exploit his ignorance. The instances which he took to point the moral 
of his s were in two cases selected from requests for permission 
to make certain expenditures by the director of the bureau of science, 
an official subordinate to Mr. Denison. Citing them in that way 
amounted to a public attack on this bureau chief, whose zeal to carry 
out the work of his bureau should certainly not be made the subject 
of public denunciation. E showed clearly Mr. Denison's lack of 
executive ability and his indifference to the need of encouragement of 
those under him. From this: it was easy for him to pass to a calm 
assumption that these expenditures would have been authorized at a 
time of stringency by the previous administration ; to ignore—what as a 
lawyer he should have known—that he can not use money appropri- 
ated for the bureau, of science to expend for the bureau of health; and 
to enter cn a criticism of the previous régime by the questionable 
method of innuendo. Indeed, it was not only a criticism of the previ- 
ous régime, but it amounted to an offense against his fellow Americans 
as a which he is probably too unfamiliar with local conditions 
to realize, while as for their just and natural resentment he is per- 
mae too pachydermatous to feel it. Of the nature of that feeling, the 
following extract from one of many letters which have reached the 
Times is clear enough : 

We who have lived over here for many years, who have given up 
the best part of our lives, and who have come to love the country we 
live in, either are conscienceless exploiters or respectable citizens. Our 
opinions are worth nothing or everything in a discussion of this sort, 
Ve have it due us, if we are respectable and 8 Americans, that 
American officials here shall not sacrifice us to their lust for political 
advancement. Remember, we have no vote and no voice in the govern- 
ment. Our influence is merely moral, We realize we can not help 
anyone to achieve pclitical aspirations. We have had examples galore 
of Americans coming over here and securing political preferment by 
doling out green goods to the natives. Baiting Americans has proved 
the easiest and quickest wey for an otherwise unworthy American to 
get into high office. So really we are not taken by surprise. Its the 
old, old story. * * * A certain Gen. Wright was removed from 
office because he was offensive enough to like his fellow Americans over 
here, and they were stupid enough to like him, About every time a 
boat comes in it brings some visionary, or worse, who immediately kids 
the public with the ‘be nice and reason’ idea— rule by kindness,’ etc. 
The idea is splendid, but whenever you expound it you give the native 
to understand that he has not heretofore been ruled in that way. You 
tell him that your countrymen have acted wrongly toward him, and 
when you do t you stir up race hatred. Of course, Mr. Denison 
would deny having done this, for he couldn't well do anything else. 
The old-timers say that, while you may achieve personal advancement 
by this practice, go are hurting your fellow countrymen, and the 

ipino lf. You are causing the estrangement of races. 

“These are things about which there can be no argument. Either 
they are facts or fancies. Whether the old-timers know better than a 
newly arrived politico is:not hard to determine. No politics enter into 
hrs 14 far as we are concerned. Most of us haven't voted for 18 years, 

“We don't care whether the rulers are D Democrats, Mug- 
wumps, or Denisons. We are for the Phi ippisee and the Filipinos. 
Understand that—we are for the Filipinos! e native politicians who 
control the native press will tell you we are not. You simply have the 
choice of W f iss fellow countrymen or the native. Our repu- 
tation for truth telling will compare Mes favorably with theirs. When 
you cause them to lose respect for us (and you) you are hurting us, 
and hurting them infinitely more. You don't know it yet, Mr. Denison, 
but they are laughing at you. They feel they have you in their pocket 
and we guess they are right." 

Should not this letter carry a message to Mr. Denison—and to Gov. 
Gen. Harrison, for the matter of that? If the old-timers in the Philip- 
pines feel, as the writer of this letter feels, that they have been treated 
as conspirators against the welfare of the Filipinos, as selfish exploiters 
of their patrimony, can it be wondered at, when the story of the Har- 
rison administration is remembered and the Denison speech is fresh in 
the mind? Surely when a man has put the best pence of his life into 
learning, unlearning, and relearning, working always with the best 
that is in him, honestly striving for the good of the whole country, it 
is a bitter thing that he should be slapped in the face by an ignorant 
countryman and told by implication that he is an interloper. oes it 
sweeten the dose that it is administered by the hand of a countryman 
by an American who seeks in this way a cheap political notoriety 1 

en of all other races have fairly and frankly spoken out their admira- 

They had no ax to grind, the sincerity 
of their praise need not be questioned. But it is an American who now 
is open in his disdain of the efforts of the past administration to en- 
hance the material welfare of the islands. It was “out of sympathy 
with the people," declares Mr. Denison, whose experience of the people 
is almost nothing. 

Perhaps he has been studying the records of his own department for 
justification of the phrase. In that case he must know that every ad- 
vance in sanitation has been made by force; good naturedly applied 
wherever possible, but force, nevertheless. Inquiry of other depart- 
ments would inform him how industrial and agricultural education 
had been fairly rammed down the throat of the unwilling Filipino, and 
how the best method of spreading the knowledge and encouraging the 
study of English—the making of it the official language—was bitterly 
opposed by the very men who are now in power. Admittedly, the people 
were not in dem | with any of these things, but even Mr. Denison 
will ud deny that the cause of democracy was served by insistence 
upon them, 


tion of what has here been done. 
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Proverbially it is an ill bird that fouls its own nest. Had Mr. Denl- 
son been wise instead of cocksure he would have waited for experience 
before making his decision and his speech, ‘He would have remained— 
if, indeed, he ever was—the “white hope," and he would at last have 
learned that in the true sense white hope" and “ Filipino hope" are 
synonymous ; that the welfare of the Filipino masses still depends and 
zn 2 5 long time to come depend upon the guidance and control of 

e white man. 


MR, HARRISON AND MR, RIGGS. 


There is a border line between the public and the private relations 
of public men which, as a general rule, need not be crossed br the 
newspaper. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred it is the part of wisdom 
and of courtesy to remain on this side of the line—to observe, as it 

a scrupulous 3 a that does not admittedly and 
e life. 


be given credit for sincerity o 
says that the case of Secretary 
case, This pa 
the Governor 


pu 
of Commerce and Police 
r is not even mildly interested in the opinion which 
eneral or Mr. Riggs may hold, the one of the other, 
but the position is radically altered when a reported cleavage between 
the two men arises from a fundamental difference in their attitude to 
the Philippine question. This touches us all, Americans and 1 
and it becomes legitimate matter for comment, always provided tha 
such comment is confined to essentials and avoids any approach to an 
impertinent concern with matters of minor personal impo: 

At the outset be it said that the Times has no more knowledge of 


Riggs 
Let it any 
other generalization, tells at once more and less_ than the truth. It 
is quite possible that in serving a political party Mr. Harrison may at 
ihe same time serve the best interests of this people and of those who 
stand to them in loco parentis, and it is equally possible that Mr. Ri 

may at times fall short of doing either the one or the other. Genera 

speaking, however, it would be natural and it would be right to expect 
that the spirit which we belleve to actuate Mr. Riggs would be more 
fruitful of good than that which we believe to govern Mr. Harri- 


son. 

If a student of the question were to be asked to state in a sentence 
the rule which should be followed by those charged with Philippine 
Government at this time, we believe that he could find no better answer 
than this: Unremitting recognition of American sovereignty, with all 
that it implies—with all that it implies; that is to say, of kindness, of 
consideration for the rights of the individual, of justice tempered with 
mercy, but also of efficiency, of desire for progress, of uprightness, and 
of vigor. We believe that, to be successful in the broadest sense and 
fully to do its duty by the Fillpino people as they stand to-day, the ad- 
ministration of the islands should be an American administration in a 
very sense of the term. It should be more concerned with the 
formation of character than with the enunciation of theories, and it 
should be instant and unepe ng in its condemnation of weakness, of 
sloth, and of failure when failure is clearly the fault of the individual. 
We believe that the American Government of the Philippines could have 
no higher gury than that of acting, so to avg as an ovens and 
powerful public opinion, taking the place of the Filipino pa lic opinion 
which does not yet exist, and exercising the prerogatives which in 
democratic countries belong to public opinion with a rigor which is 
excused—and is even demanded—by the circumstances of the case. We 
believe that it is the privilege of the American Government of to-day 
to shape the tradition of public life for a to-morrow which belongs to 
the Filipino ple, and that this is not fitly to be done by a weak 
acceptance of an thing less than the best, even when this acceptance 
ean defended by a reference to the immortal words of the framers 
of the Constitution. And we believe that it is by strict and stern insist- 
ence on the maintenance of a high standard of public service, and not 
by a cruel kindliness of compliance in face of ineptitude, that the nat- 
ural and inherited weaknesses of the Filipino people can be corrected, 
AT Ue duty and the destiny of the United States In these islands 
ulfilled. 

To say that Mr. Ri has acted at all times in this spirit would 
perhaps more than the occasion or his opportunities so far have war- 
CL But of Mr. Harrison it is possible to say xps pipe by his 
public acts, he 1s far, indeed, from any such conception of his duty. His 
general course of conduct has been explained by some on the assumption 
that he was told to make ready for American withdrawal, and by others 
as the expression of weakness parenn as amiability. Whether the 
reason is to be found in his obedlence of orders or in himself, however, 
the fact remains that he has done nothing to raise and little to main- 
tain the standard of pupile service, and a great deal which, as dupy 
ing the fatal ease with which he may be bamboozl has tended to 
lower it. Where he should have been strong he has m weak, and 
where he might with advanta, have been complaisant he has been 
obstinate. His vision of his duty has not overlooked the walls of party, 
and the desires—real or imaginary—of his political leaders in the 
United States have been the inspiration for certain public utterances 
here which were patently insincere, 

Mr. Riggs, whatever else may be said, has at all times been honest. 
So far as jo Times is aware, he has not found it either necessary or 
expedient to describe conditions in the islands as the Democratic leaders 
would like to have them, nor has he x ons willing to purchase a little 
Immediate popularity at the expense of his convictions. Assuming that 
this statement does him no more than grew then nothing was more 
certain that, as time went on, he should find himself estranged from 
men of the Harrison-Martin-Denison type, and the object of bitter 
hostility from their Filipino colleagues on the commission, who take 


color from them, 
The general situation, then, seems to be this: That a man of suffi- 
clent ability, of sincerity of purpose, wholly desirous to make the office 


to which he is appointed a power for good, finds himself hampered at 
every turn, opposed by his associates, and heartily sick of a situation 
which to-day must be well-nigh intolerable. It is a bitter commentary 


on the condition of things to which we have been reduced in little more 


a year. 

‘Attached to this is a copy of a report on economic conditions in the 
Arig pun of Carear and Barili, Province of Cebu, which was a 
pared for the pu: of furnishing data to the Bureau of Education, 
which was preparing a textbook on the subject of economic conditions 
of the Philippines. This report should prove an interesting, economic, 
and social study for those who are undertaking to legislate HERE 
the Philippines, and to those who are thus engaged and honestly an 
7 0 8 y trying to do the best thing for the Philippines this report 
should be self-explanatory and unn 1 of explanation or comment, 
A REPORT ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE MUNICIPALITIES OF CARCAR 

AND BARILI, PROVINCE OF CEBU. 


MANILA, February 13, 1912, 


Brief: The director of education acknowled. receipt of the report 
on economic conditions in Carcar-Barili district. 


[First indorsement.] 
BUREAU or EDUCATION, DIVISION or CEBU, 
Cebu, Cebu, February 26, 1912, 
Respectfully referred to Mr. Claude C. McCollum. 


J. C. MUERMAN, 
Division Superintendent, 


[The Government of the Philippine Islands, department of public in- 
struction, office of the director, bureau of education. 


MANILA, February 13, 1912. 
My DEAR Mg. McCottum: I wish to acknowledge recelpt of this 
€ of your report on economic conditions in the Carcar-Barili dis- 


Upon glancing over it the report seems complete and well done. It 
will uniloubtedly be of considerable assistance in the preparation of 
the text on economic conditions in the Philippines. 

The information contained in the reports will not be considered in 
at anl all of aver have been vede ud s this 2 any Chea 

or any come up whic 0 e made clear, ues 
for further information will be msde, da: 
incerely, yours, 
FRANK R. WHI 


TE, 
Director of Education, 
Mr. CLAUDE C. McCCOLLUM des tete 
(Through the division superintendent of schools), 
Cebu, Cebu. 
FOODS. 


ountain people. It 
one-fifteenth (and in Barili 6 families) of 
the center of population in a mu 
instead of corn as a staple food. 
have rice only upon festal occasions. 
corn is used Dace produced at home instead of bang tigoro 
observe: 


1, The dry corn is crushed and ground into coarse meal by means of 
a circular millstone system, which is run by hand. Those not bein 
unu ed with this hand mill are permitted to use the neighbor's mill. 

o charge is made for such use. Small amounts are crushed at one 
time, the amount crushed seldom being more than will be needed for 
two days' food supply. 

2. By a sifting and blowing process most of the husks of the corn 
are removed. from the coarse meal. 

8. The meal is then stirred into a pot of boiling water, where it is 
cooked about 15 minutes. 

4. After cooling the dense mush is handed to the mouth with the 
fingers, cr is put np in small blocks and covered with a woven coconut 
p m and then cooked. These small units are then portable and ma 

e taken to the field for lunch, or may be offered for sale in the sm 
tiendas (a small store) along the roads and trails. 

This staple food is supplemented by: 


I. VEGETABLES. 
1. Camote (domestic or wild). 
2. Ube. 


8. Gabe. 
4. Baliakag (a fleshy rooted plant with a vin: top; grows wild; 
pron an enormous amount s root for a „ . 


OAS 
awy 
H 
$ 
p 


II. MEATS (A LUXURY), 


Fish (imported from Bohol and Leyte), 
Chickens and eggs. 
Goat meat. 


eef, 
Carabao meat. 
Horseflesh (rarely). 
Mutton (very scarce). 


z 


b 


ASU eho 


III. FRUITS, 


Banana (much used; both raw and cooked). 
Mangoes. 


ua vn. 
Apen grapes (cultivated in Carcar by wealthy people) 
cos. 


Soro 


mes, 
Tamarind. 
. Wild plum (dark blue, 14 inches in diameter). 


. 


on 
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IY. OTHER CEREALS. 

1. Millet (little used) of two kinds—one prepared like corn; the 
775 ˙²·¹ ö 

. Flour quan who make b 
etc., and them from house ow Ay " 

In time of famine, which comes every year in Barili but less fre- 
quently in Carcar, and which is caused by (a) dense population, (b) 
mae . — meth (c) Song, 4i locusts (grasshoppers), people 

er quur from hunger. y then resort to almost hing for 

food. e heart of the buri palm is pounded into a sta meal, wild 
roots and herbs are eaten, fish, clams, shrimps of any kind are sought 
after. I am also informed that the locusts are sometimes used for food. 
But it seems never to occur to them that the enormous number of dogs 
which they have—from one to five for each family—consume a great 
amount of food which might be given to the children. These dogs 
usually eat at the same time and p and much the same food as the 
poss eat. Of the very few cats pose a few are killed. I have 

own of a dog pane killed, rega: of his age, uselessness, or dis- 
ease. A dog tax strictly enforced would seem to be an expedient and 
beneficent measure. For example (peso worth 50 cents): P1 a year 
for each male dog and P2 a year for each female dog, and any dog 
not bearing the “ -paid ” tag after a certain date should be shot b 
the police. I am a strong believer in such a law, for economic and sani- 
tary reasons and for lic decency and safety. The tax on females 
might well be made P3. 

Of course, the fighting cock, now rapidly decreasing in number, rep- 


Agricultural products—Carcar. 
HECTARES PLANTED AND HARVESTED FOR FOUR QUARTERS, 


1 Planted—trees; harvested—nuts. 


resents a waste in and in that the finest cocks are used for fight- 
ing purposes rather than for breeding. 
MEAL HOURS. 


In mountain, 8 a. m. (work before breakfast), 12.30 p. m., and 7.30 


.m. 
5 In pueblo, 7.30 a. m., 12 m., and 8 p. m. 
EXPORT CROPS. 
Fhe. following products are exported from Carcar and Barili: 


. Corn, 
2. Copra (dried coconut meat), 

3. Abaca (a fiber plant). 

4. Tobacco. 

5. Palay * little; unhulled rice). 
2 Maguey (since 1906; a fiber plant). 


. Sugar. 

8. Live stock (hogs, cattle, goats, chickens). 

9. Fruits (not important). 

Concerning the relative importa of the different kinds of crops and 
live stock, attention Is Invited to Form 28, made out quarterly by presi- 
dentes, secretary. and treasurer. One copy sent to Bureau of icul- 
ture, one to provincial governor, one to the gos — in the assembly, 
and one retained. Embodied in this report are 544 from OM Pont 

s belie 


1,100 liters of oil also, valued at O. 10 per liter. 
y stock in Baril. Quantities of products harvested and prices—Carcar. 
[Extracts from Form 28.] 


Last 1910.. 
First quarter, 1011.- 


uarter, 1911. 
"Third A 1911. 
Prices 


Mar. 31, 1911. 
June 30, 1911... . 
t. 30, 19 


* 
As a result of live-stock census work being done by the bureau of 
agricultu there were registered in Barili between October 1 and 
December 31, 1911: 


— i 

II. 2 8 

„ß!!! EAA STO HOON RES TRITON ^ 7 (| Ro entm m 
Live stock in Carcar. 


LOCATION OF CROPS AND AGRICULTURE. 


Dec. 1, 1910 There is very little to be said under this head. The municipalities 
Mar. 31, 1911. of Carcar and Barili are located on opposite sides of a — dry, 
June 30, 1911. 167 and mountainous island. Of course, rice and sugar cane are 


u 
mostly on the narrow, coastal plains and in the small valleys. Been an 

other crops ere produced on any available spot, the steepest and rs 
mountain sides being cleared and cultivat by hand. The dense, 
ignorant, and immobile population makes agriculture very intensive and 
conservative. No time or room is available for untried crops and 


Sept. 30, 1911... 
Estima 


Agricultural products—Barilt, 
HECTARES PLANTED AND HARVESTED FOR FOUR QUARTERS, 


palities. 
Very little is done either in improving the native plants or in intro- 
First quarter, 1911....... P. ducing new ones. ey has been taken up some since 1905. A few pro- 


E ge ve planters in Carcar have bought some steel plows—are drawn 
Second quarter, 1911. P. y one carabao—and make experim with commercial fertilizers. 
K Ashes are used some for fertilizer. All waste plant matter is burned, 
Third quarter, 1911...... a ae About two corn crops are produced annually. 
LL. There are several water-power possibilities, all undeveloped except 
Fourth quarter, 1911.... = ed one—a cane mill in Carcar owned by Thomas Osmena. 


LAND TENURE. 


There are absolutely no large haciendas—plantations or large farms— 
in these municipalities. There are some ge landholders, but their 
holdin, are seattered and are operated by tenants—one entirely in- 
oep ent of the other. 

ost of the land is owned in small pieces. This has resulted from 
divisions of estates and from small sales and purchases. The tenant 


! Planted—trees; harvested—nuts. 
Notr.—P. means * planted," i. e., total area planted at end of quarter. H. mean 
“harvested.” 


1 The executive head of a municipality; a kind of mayor. 
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system is much used, however. Some owners of only 1 or 2 hectares 
lease these to tenants and play the idle landlord róle. 

There seems to exist no written agreements between tenants and 
landlords. Verbal or implied agreements are usually entered into from 
im to year. It frequently occurs, however, that a tenant spends his 
ife on one piece of land. Most landlords owning 10 hectares or more 
live in the poblacion and visit their land occasionally to see how things 
fre going. This leaves most of the agriculture in the hands of igno- 
rant, 1 and unambitious tenants, which prevents improved agri- 
cultural methods, proper care of land, permanent improvements, etc. 

The tenant usually builds a ver. imsy house of light materials, 
about which he quarters himself and family, his chickens, his hogs, his 
carabaos, and in which he stores his part of the crop. 

The division of the crop is made on the following: 

The labor and seed earn one-third. The carabao—a kind of water 
buffalo; a beast of burden—and plow earn one-third. The Jand earns 
one-third. A 

The tenants must harvest and deliver to the landowner's granary, 
on the land, the part due the landowner. In case the land is such that 
it can not be cultivated by plow, the laborer 105 two-thirds of the crop. 
x M — finds it 2 to ery pt 5 corn from the 
andowner, he s bac ears out o e A 

In case the 9 becomes displeased with the em he may 
eject the tenant at any time. Also, in case the tenant considers him- 
self ill treated, he may move off the land. Very few do this, however, 
since it would involve deserting work already done, and since also most 
tenants are bound to the landowners by some debt—does not usually 
exceed ?10—tenants* can not well escape the payment of these debts 
except by secretly emigrating to another municipality or island. They 
may even then be brought back for trial. 

Not only is the tenant, or servant, bound to his master by debts 
which he owes the master, but also, and more effectively, is he bound 
by debts due the tenant from his master. The tenant is afraid to 
nway or become refractory in any way for fear that the master 1 
not pay him. This is a — 8 5 effective means of keeping the fickle or 
lazy servant on the job, and is used pretty generally, I believe, all over 
the Philippines. 

Though the under man seems thus to be bound either way, yet little 
injustice or actual harm comes to him from it. 'The extreme ignorance, 
the characteristic lazin the proverbial shiftlessness, and annoying 
fickleness of the average "tao" (a common laborer or workingman of 
the lower classes) is such as to make it impossible for him to do for 
himself and such as to make him useless to anyone else unless some 
system of compulsion Is maintained. 

In case the tenant cares for domestic animals belonging to the land- 
owner, the tenant gets one-half of the offspring. If the parent animals 
belong to the tenant, all fees ep belong to him. 

It is estimated that slightly over one-third of the land is worked on 
It is rare for one tenant to take land from more 


"oe ere er Rim Sometimes, however, a small landholder is also 


than one landowner. 
a tenant. 

Ten per cent of land is owned in less than 3 hectare lots. 

Ten per cent of land is owned in à to 1 hectare lots. 

Twenty-five per cent of land is owned in 1 to 5 hectare lots. 

Twenty-five per cent of land is owned in 5 to 10 hectare lots. 

Thirty per cent of land is owned in 10 up hectare lots. 

Below is given a list of 10 of the biggest landowners in each munic- 
ipality, with an estimate of the amount of land owned by each. Since 
— itle of the land is surveyed or held by title, it is not possible to 
give exact figures : 


Barili. Hectares. 
1. Bernabela Penalosa (hectare, a measure of land, 2.0471 acres). 500 
2. Damasa Ricablanca— 200 
3. 
» 
8. Mariano Fajardo. ———— ——-— Lo LLL 150 
z Peter ee i ty | nana a a A — 125 
9. 
10. Pgs tire U a RESA es Se ea ee BED 
Carcar. 
TOSUMAM OUR Eq DEI Ec Ee e '800 
2 Xlofendo NOME LZ ee Ee eS AE eee ee O 
8. Pedro Cui 0 
4. Farnando Yap 
B An CRINMEME SE EE etes ee RES 
6. Hermanos Enriquez--———-.---.-— ͤ„«4„4451„½7bt 
T. Mateo DORIS oe 
nt LIC oe emm pt i 
98. BaMador Gant DEC LS LRL StS 
Rg 2 et a Se ae ae RE. 
Advance in land values may be seen from the following table for land 
in Carcar : 
First Second | Third 
class. class. class. 
P125 P100 P75 
() [io Q) 
500 400 300 


No market value, due to disturbed conditions and to death of animals, 
A corresponding increase in prices of corn is shown: 


A exvan, 1892. at e ea M $0. 75 
1 cavan, 1892, at highest price 2. 00 
1 cavan, 1912, at harvest 3. 50 
1 cavan, 1912, at highest price 5. 50 


Men of wealth consider land the best investment. Most of them are 
land poor." t does not seem that large landholders have, for the 
most 3 oes aues their land through oppressive or illegitimate 
methods, but rather through prudence, industry, and inheritance. 

I found, however, that in a few cases money has been loaned and the 
land taken at about two-thirds its value for security, with the stipula- 
tion that until the debt was paid—usually a 4-year period was allowed 
one-half of the crop should go to the loaner of the money. Obviously 
those conditions are very hard and inevitably result in the debtor losing 


3 About one-third of agricultural work is done for hire. (See 
r. 


To make some short licit statements concerning the share system 
as it exists in Carcar and Barili, I should say the following: 

1. About one-half the farms are cultivated on the share system. The 
usual crop is corn. 

2. The usual total amount so cultivated by one man is 2 hectares. 
ae smallest amount is one-third of a hectare, and the largest is 5 

ectares, 

P EAM as small as one-eighth of a hectare and as large as 5 hectares 
nre leased, 

4. Lessees occasionally Maie several noncontiguous plats. 

5. Small landowners become tenants of adjacent land in order to in- 
crease their possibilities, 

6. The largest period of lease is 4 years; the shortest Is 1 year. The 
usual period is 2 years, but since the agreements are oral or implied 
it is difficult to set exact periods. 

7. Lessees usually reside for many years on the same piece of land. 

f. The control of the landlord over the tenant and the question of 
debts is discussed elsewhere. 

9. The recognized rights of the tenants against their landlords are 
few. In extreme cases of fraud or maltreatment the tenants appeal 
either to the justice of the peace or to the bolo (a kind of thick corn 
knife used for all domestic purposes and for fighting). Both are very 
rare. 

10. The lease and share system is elsewhere dicussed. Cash rents 
are never contracted. : 

11. Outside of the production of the crop the landlord and tenant 
deal with each other as employer and employee. There is no free 
service either way. 

12. The work of the household is divided as follows: The wife cooks 
the food, weaves and makes the clothing, cares for children, and pre- 
pue seed for planting. The wife is usually financial manager of the 

ousehold. The husband does the field work, markets products, etc, 
The children care for the domestic animals and aid both parents. 

13. The tiller of the small holding makes but a scant living for 
himself and family. Suppose there are five in the family and that it 
costs P0.30 a day to f and clothe this family. This would mean 
a yearly value of P91.25. It is cos that this is about correct, 
since none accumulated anything and since laborers work for 40 to 
centavos a day and furnish their own food. They live a scant exist- 
ence, as does the tiller of the small holding, and yet the laborer does 
not work 365 days a year by any means. 

15. The tenant usually regards the landlord as a business benefactor. 

16. The landlord MAE the tenant as a natural and easy means of 
getting his land worked. He does not abuse the tenant, as one does not 
abuse his domestic animals. 

17. It does not seem that the landlord ever sells the tenant and his 
debts to another landlord. 

18. Very few tenants make a very serious attempt to better their 
conditions. A few, however, save enough to buy a carabao, plow, and 
finally a bit of land. 

19. The children of a deceased tenant are not held responsible for 
the parents' debts to the landlord. 

It does not seem easy to offer a solution for the betterment of con- 
ditions. Some of the things which might be considered necessary to any 
Ens gre however, are: 

The tenant and r class must be informed that there are better 
things so that they will want better conditions. As it is they are con- 
tented with the miserably meager existence they are ng out. 


2. Population is entirely too dense. It should be decrea by emi- 
puo and by instructing boys and girls that it is morall wrong to 
ring children into the world unless they can provide for them. 
e dignity of labor must be emphasized 


, 80 as to do away with 
large number of petty landlords and bosses.. » c 
could at in an industrious population of one-third the present size 
moderately well. But it can never be made to support as large a 
pon of loafers as now llve on it. 

should say, then, increase the wants, increase the knowledge of 
better conditions elsewhere to cause e tion and emulation; use 
drastic and continual methods to prevent further increase in popula- 
tion and to decrease the present number. 


HOMESTEAD. 
There is no land open for homestead in Carcar and Barili. 
THE BARRIO SYSTEM, 


In Carcar there are 10 barrios; in Barili, 21. These are reall 
villages. ‘There may be a slight collection of houses in a barrio ts de 
tinguish it from the other parts of the municipality, but in most cases 
the name simply signifies a location. The location may be determined 
2 spring or ies omens = ee of arel, 

ere is usually a small chapel for religious purposes. These chapels 

are built by community labor. This is about the only community labor 
2 In some few instances there is some “ swapping of work,” 
u than the spirit of 


ta lay. 9 prerai in 2 cases more 
community work. The barrio prs o not even work t 
improve the roads or build bridges useful to all. The [e pes ple 
have never been attacked by enemies to amount to anything. roups 
of ladrones (thieves or muen of their own people bothered them some 
in former times. But the influence of guch attacks was not toward 
grou ing, since the ple did not sere to defend themselves, but 

ed immediately to the poblacion, where the alarm was given. Havin: 
poor houses and almost nothing in them, they could lose them all an 
not be seriously handicapped. 

For each barrio—sometimes for a group of two or more—there is one 
councilman, who usually resides in the poblacion, ‘There are also a 
teniente (lieutenant) and a subteniente residing in the barrio. It is 
through the aid of these tenientes that the presidente or councilman 
Leser eem notices and executes certain duties relating to the barrio 
people. 

Almost every barrio resident goes to the poblacion once a week, They 
bring to town certain of their raw products and take back— 

1. Dried fish. 

2. Petroleum. 

3. Shoes and chinelas (stipper of cloth top over the toes only) (for 
dress occasions). 

4. Hice (for festal occasions). 

ed or cloth (two-fifths thus bought; three fifths woven in 

Trio), 

6. Hats (but most people go without). 

Their wants and purchases are increasing from year to year. 


The country is poor and 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 


The enormous population found in Carcar and Barili, and the scarcity 
land, convinces one that the law of diminishing returns should 
since have pum to operate. xet cM EE the extremely small 
out that is required to feed and clothe the ordinary laborer, and con- 
sidering the fact that whatever is exported from the municipalities has 
been collected bit by bit from numerous individuals, one is led to believe 
that a very-peculiar condition exists here. The wants are so few and 
the indolence and ignorance so at—no improved tools or methods 
being used—that the law of dim sey returns has not yet n to 
operate in most parts of the municipalities. Lack of wants and inef- 
ficlency of labor explains this situation. Consider the facts that these 
n 500 square kilometers, 
m natural causes, untillable, have a population esti- 
further, consider the small rts; one 
"abor 
labor is done for 
his 
ird 


lon 


& rule, prefers to do agricultura! work for a much less wage than to 
work S the roads or do other public works, not from any idea of the 
use (1) his work nearer his 


dignity of icultural labor, but 
8 (2) ‘he can more easily stop for fiestas or other desired rests; 
(3) having no boss over him, he works slowly and more according to 
py Ba i 2 immobile and reticent as it was five years ago, 

or is not quite so immo „ 
yet there are almost no ns of chan methods or 3 attitudes. 
Amusements, standards of living, tools, labor efficiency, etc., are pao 
page nag ong as e "m 1 ym ago. Baseball, which is played 
mu e e single exception. 

The labo: ring Population constitutes a large, pesti unfeeling, uncar- 
ing, insensate mass, held in strong restraint by ignorance, poverty, 
custom, and superstitions ; conservatism, schools, expositions, and other 
means of education seem to be the only possible baby sy wake them 
up to MUR NM a and endeavors, and, with the t of means, it 

a her 
Sie IE eir t suit ie ster api wetter Rd 
mountain e en n cu i 
poblacion of ( 4 258 quite erent, and in the poblacion of Barili 
a little eren 

It does. not appear that there are many, if any, real bonded debtors. 
It is not necessary to have a debtor bonded to get him to LA b 


dense population, the shiftnessness of all classes—and 1 5 
servant class—and the extreme poverty make it easy for the better 
classes to have servants. Almost everybody has a servant. These serv- 


ants do not constitute a separate class; but, while they are 3 
so grievous compared with that of their masters, but it is certainly 


labor is not mobile. It is reported that five per- 
awail to work on the sugar plantations. 


THE ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 


The unimproved native is used for transportation of le on 
the Toads and is used some to turn sugar milis (See Form 28, pp. 

an 

The carabao is the chief beast of burden, doing all agricultural and 
heavy transportation work. In Carear goats are used a great deal to 
. of grain and other products. A few cattle are used for 
wor 

Hogs, goats, chickens, and sheep are produced for food. The animal 
industry has not recovered from the losses caused by rinderpest and 
other diseases of 1897-1900. 


serve to explain wh: 
sons have gone to 


FISHING. 


A small amount of fishing is done for local consumption. 
imported from other municipalities and Provinces. 


LUMBERING AND FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The municipalities of Carcar and Barili are denuded of all forests. 
There is not even rattan (a kind of thorny vine, which is smoothed off 
and split into small strands and used as string or wire) or enough 
trees to make posts for the houses. Bamboo is present, but not 
abundant. Fuel is scarce and high priced. 

IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 

The population of Carcar is almost N nE gh by immigra- 
tion or emigration. About 40 families leave rili annually for st 
Negros. A similar number come into Barili from adjacent municipali- 
ties. Newcomers are neither greeted nor resented. ey are ved 
with an pore indifference. They try first to establish themselves 
by hiring their services. Only the rest move. They have some hope 
of bettering their condition; they feel sure they can not easily make it 


worse. 
POPULATION AND INDUSTRY. 


It is hard to conceive of so simple a people operating a Mage exten- 
sive system of commerce or manufacture. h are not overly plentiful. 
If the raw materials could be made to grow, the people ought to learn 
to produce many articles of value, such as mats, baskets, cloth, etc. 
This would have to be a household work rather than factory work. As 
it is there is almost nothing in this line, either as household work, wage 
work, or as a handler 


Fish are 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Transportation is, for the most part, by carabao and sled or cart (a 
cumbrous affair suppo by two wooden wheels—disks). The cost 
in Carcar of transportating one cavan of corn 7 kilometers, over bad 
road, is P0.40 ; over good ronds, P0.25. In Barili the cost is about P0.30, 
no distinction belng made between good and bad roads. 

MERCHANTS. 


Chinamen are the chief merchants. There are about 10 Chinese mer- 
chants in the two towns. They buy all products of the community and 
sell to the people such cheap wares, canned goods, flour, petroleum, 


dishes, etc., as the public will buy. 


There are also an indeterminate number of Filipino merchants who 
are part merchant, part farmer, and part loafer. Some of these are 
itinerant barterers, carrying out dishes, dried fish, Sone nails, bolos, 
etc. and bringing back chickens, e vegetables, etc. rmerly these 
barterers cheated their customers quite systematically and su a 
But the rustic has now learned town values too well to be much 
cheated. He also prefers to carry his gusce to the town, so that he 
may have au excuse to go in and loaf around a day or so each week. 
So dearly do venders love a trip to town that they frequently refuse a 
better price in the country than they get after carrying their load 4 or 
5 kilometers to town. 


MARKETS. 


laces: Poblacion of Carcar, poblacion of 
antalongon, a midway station between 
Carcar, Barlli, A logulnsan; and Sibonga. The market day at the barrio 
is Thursday. In the poblacions Sunday is the big day of business, 1 
kinds of agricultural products and many manufactured articles are 
bought and sold on market days. 


CREDIT AND MONEY. 


Since credit and loans usually result in disputes and loss to the 
creditors, very little crediting is done. The money borrower will offer 
to pay any rate of interest, but he has little idea of ever paying either 
interest or principal. Money is the only medium of exchange, and is 
used in all deals, great and small. 

A satisfactory system of credit and bookkeeping is impossible amon: 
an ignorant and tricky people. T do not N the value o 
time or the value of a general confidence in debtors, They do not 
understand the proper use of business credit. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, it should be said that conditions are not the same in 
both municipalities. Carcar is far more progressive, awake, and mod- 
ern in its spirit. Barili I believe to be one of the most lethargi 
towns in the Philippines. No one seems to be ambitious or to cork 
materially about anything. en few of her sons and daughters seek 
education or employment outside the town. The law of supply and 
demand does not seem to opse here at all. Prices on certain articles 
are fixed by tradition, not supply and demand. Nor does an extraor- 
dinarily high price offered for some article seem to stimulate materially 
its 155 uction and sale. 

ough this report may lack or may err in some respects, it is be- 
lieved by the writer (who frequently visited both towns, having lived 
in Barili from Aug. 14, 1909, to April 1, 1910) that a fairly correct and 
— cet of existing conditions is herewith most respectfully 
su 3 


Markets exist in only three 
Barili, and in the barrio of 


CLAUDE C. MCCOLLUM. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK. 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, on last Friday the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FgEAR] attacked in scathing manner the rivers 
and harbors bill, and in course of his general attack all along 
the line touched upon the $50,000 for Flint River, Ga. 

This river traverses over 100 miles of the second district of 
Georgia. 

A short length of the 77 miles above Albany, where the ruling 
depth is 23 feet, touches the second district. This part is now 
navigable for small eraft, but no appropriation is asked for it, 
and no part of the $50,000 is to be expended above Albany. 
Below Albany it is deeper and broader and can be rendered ex- 
cellently navigable by expenditure of a sum commensurate with 
its commercial importance. 

If the gentleman had analyzed the sum of the appropriations 
for the past 35 years he would notice that less than an average 
of $11,000 per year has been spent for improvement and main- 
tenance, about $20 for each 1,000 feet of the stream, a bare 
pittance, calculated to starve any project of like dimensions 
and importance; yet, the gentleman advocates the killing of the 
great project which these small appropriations have starved, 
but which is growing in commercial importance in spite of the 
meager appropriations. 

If the gentleman knew that the expenditure during the past 
12 years was paid for work directed and superintended by a 
person with no scientific training or knowledge for this im- 
portant work, he would realize, as do the people to be benefited, 
that much of it was for only temporary benefit. 

The person referred to has lately been removed and a junior 
engineer put in his place, under whose supervision much is 
expected in permanent improvement. 

If the $381,000 had been intelligently and scientifically ex- 
pended over a period of four or five years continuously, there 
would doubtless be greater results of lasting benefit. 

Five important counties of the second district of Georgia are 
largely affected commercially by the navigability, or lack of it, 
of this river. 
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During the last months of the expiring Confederacy of South- | being held up in the Delaware River because of a fog, which 


ern States these five counties supplied provisions and clothing 
to the army to such an extent as to give them the name “ Egypt 
of the Confederacy.” . 

The important county of Baker is without transportation 
facilities except by this river and wagon trains. 

On both sides of the 100 miles of navigable length of this river 
the lands are fertile and abundantly productive; and if naviga- 
tion shall be rendered reasonably steady and safe, a locality 
of over 2,000 square miles will largely utilize this river to 
transport what they buy and sell. 

The tonnage last year was thirty-three and one-half thousand 
tons, nearly 7,000 tons over the previous year. 

The value of freight carried last year was above $2,000,000, 
an increase of nearly $600,000 over the previous year. 

This is a worthy and a much-needed project among a people 
who are struggling and pushing onward industrially and com- 
mercially. 

I trust the Congress will allow the appropriation and help 
those who manufacture little but produce much for manufacture. 


A Delaware River Triumph. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.J.HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 28, 1915. 
à riations for the t of 
On the entire for the acil year ending Jane 30, Als 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the naviga- 
tion item in the agricultural bill I wish to draw attention to 
the Delaware River, which was the subject of a brief discus- 
sion yesterday when we were considering the aids to navigation 
bill. My good friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apam- 
son], and my distinguished leader, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], indulged in a good-humored controversy over the 
aids to navigation already secured for the Delaware. They 
had in mind the item of $80,000 for new range lights made 
necessary by the completion of the 35-foot channel at Schooner 
Ledge, near by the city of Chester. I am satisfied both gentle- 
men were convinced of the wisdom of making this appropria- 
tion, as was also the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 
whose usual accuracy in debate was somewhat shocked by his 
criticism of the Delaware River and the Atlantic coastal 
project as part of a system for promoting moonlight excursions 
in motor boats of a 3-foot draft. If it were not for the tre- 
mendous importance of the commerce traversing the Delaware 
River and awaiting the opportunity to pass through the At- 
lantie coastal waterways and the risk of life upon the open sea 
it would be amusing to listen to those who think the rivers and 
harbors of the East deserve no further attention at the hands 
of the Government. I know my friends are not to be taken 
seriously with regard to the River Delaware, because the value 
of that stream and its preeminence as a common carrier of 
international consequence has been demonstrated upon this floor 
too often to need further recital. Only a few days ago I 
put in the Recorp some remarks upon this subject showing the 
Delaware to be the greatest of our inland rivers and quoting its 
revenue-creating ability as aggregating more than $200,000,000 
during the last 10 years. 

I said then, what I now repeat, that there is no river in the 
country upon which there is so much shipbuilding at the 
hands of American workmen. That the river needs additional 
aids to navigation, even beyond those provided in the aids to 
navigation bill reported yesterday by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Apamson], is demonstrated by the testimony of 
navigators and pilots who safeguard the property that is in- 
trusted to the bosom of its waters We have built the 
Nation's greatest battleships upon the Delaware, and we have 
built them well and economically. Since the beginning of our 
history we have been building merchantmen upon the Dela- 
ware, and we are continuing that line of work, with very great 
credit to our shipbuilders and mechanics, down to the present 


day. 
AIDS TO NAVIGATION NEEDED. 

It is rather a coincidence that about the time the friendly 
criticism of our item for new lights at Schooner Ledge was 
being made upon this floor the greatest of modern passenger 
vessels, so far as American construction is concerned, was 


made it inadvisable to continue the initial passage of this 
great yessel to the sea. I refer to the steamship Great North- 
ern, built in my district by Philadelphia mechanics on the 
Delaware River for coastwise service on the Pacific coast. 

It is not safe to proceed upon a river or in the sea, except 
with very great caution, when a fog envelops a vessel Recent 
accidents at sea and on the rivers have emphasized the neces- 
sity for caution under these untoward circumstances. The 
value of aids to navigation, such as lighthouses and buoys, 
are therefore easily apparent to anyone who undertakes to 
appreciate the perils of navigation. No one will dispute the 
value of these aids when a vessel is making progress in the 
dark. In darkness or in fog the lights and the buoys and the 
spars are of inestimable value in helping to shape a safe 
course for the mariner. 

I do not want to be impatient with respect to the aids of this 
kind on the Delaware. We are doing a great business there 
and are giving an ample return to the Government for every 
dollar it spends either in aids to navigation or in its sluggish 
work upon our channel, but there are points along the river 
where additional lights would be of great service, and there is 
one stretch of nearly 14 miles along what is known as the Goose 
Island Bar, where it requires great skill in navigation by night 
to avoid the danger of running aground. Naval captains un- 
derstand this situation as thoroughly as do the experienced 
pilots of the river, and some of them have recently obliged 
us to present our navigation proofs in order to retain our right- 
ful hold upon Navy contracts for coal. 

I shall not pursue thís question further, however, because it 
is my purpose in extending these remarks to tell the story of 
the latest Delaware River triumph in shipbuilding, a triumph 
the celebration of which was halted temporarily on yesterday, 
not necessarily because of the lack of sufficient aids to naviga- 
tion on the river, but because of that natural condition result- 
ing from fog, which makes it so highly essential to have suf- 
ficient aids to navigation at hand. 


TRIUMPH IN SHIPBUILDING. 


I append the story of the Great Northern as it appears in the 
Philadelphia Record of this morning: 


Foo DELAYS START or SPLENDID STEAMSHIP—PHILADELPHIA-BUILT 
“ GREAT NORTHERN" LEAVES THIS MORNING FOR THE PACIVIC—MANY 
NOTABLES ON BOARD—PASSENGERS FROM FAR AND NEAR CROWD VESSEL 
FOR TRIP VIA PANAMA CANAL. 

Heavy fog on the river and a delay in the arrival of baggage belong- 
a on IEEE caused a nement until this morn of the 

of the new $3,000,000 Philadelphia-built steamship F North. 
ern from the Washington Avenue Wharf yesterday on her maiden voyage 
to San Francisco by wer: of the Panama Canal. ` All of the 525 passen- 
gers, who will claim the distinction of being on the first passenger 

v ling from this port to pass through the waterway, were on 

board 5 afternoon, but refused to leave when they learned 

that the t. ö 
Representatives of the Great Northern Pacific Steamshi 

are accom ying the vessel and the officers held an informa 

on board last night as she lay at anchor in the stream, and a) parently, 
none of the passengers was disappointed in not getting started on 
scheduled time. The passenger list includes many persons, and every 
part of the United States is represented among those on board. In & 
number of instances the passengers traveled from various points along 
the Pacific coast to this city in order to accompany the vessel on its 
special cruise. 

MANY INSPECT FINE SHIP. 

During the afternoon hundreds of men and women from this city and 
New York inspected the Great Northern, and all pronounced the ship 
to be one of the most beautiful and best-appointed vessels that ever 
sailed. A large delegation from Cramp's 1 where the steamship 
was built, were among the visitors, as were o a score of members of 
the Maritime Exchange. Every part of the ship was inspected, and 
camera enthusiasts spent a busy afternoon snapping the interior and 
exterior of the vessel from sleet Ae, ra 

Capt. A. H. Ahman and the members of the crew acted as guides, 
oe ng aa every detail of the new steamship to the passengers and 

ors. 
NOTABLES ON THE TRIP. 

Among the notables on board are ex-Gov. Martin H. Glynn and Mrs. 
Glynn, of New York; Norman E. Mack, national Democratie chairman, 
Mrs. Mack and daughter, of New York; H. J. Heinz, known interna- 
tionally in Sunday-school work; Col G. S. Young, commandant of the 
military P at Vancouver, Wash., and several other Army officers; 
Howard A. Banks, private secretary to Secretary of the Navy Daniels, 
who will install the Navy exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Exposition; 
Pierce Lyman Howe, director of the Great Northern Pacific Steamship 
Co. and wife, of San Francisco; Drake C. O'Reilly, Maurice Dooly, 
Lewis, and G. M. Trowbridge, of Portland, Oreg.; J. L. Dalrymple 
and Mrs. OEA A. C. Von Hagen, and A. S. Brooks, 5f St. Paul, 
Minn. ; Miss L. H. Tiffany, New York City; Commander Pryor, of 
Washington, the new Governor for the Samoa Islands; F. L. Parker 
and W. Madison, Astoria, Oreg.; R. W. Searle, Buffalo, N. V.; J. H. 
Williams and Mrs. Williams, Tamaqua, Pa.; P. M. Sharpless, West 
Chester; A. C. Baxter and Mrs. Baxter, Camden, N. J.: Mrs. Hollings- 
head and Miss Hol ead, Camden, N. J.; E. H. Moffett, Lewistewn, 
Idaho; J. R. Moore, Stuart, Va.; J. J. McConville, St. Paul, Minn. 


Capt. Ahman e Great Northern to arrive at Colon on the 
morning of February 2. The steamship will then pass through the 
canal to Balboa, where six hours will be nent sight-seeing. San Diego 
will be reached on Februa op 
The steamship is schedul 


10, where a s 
to arrive at San Pedro on the morning of 
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February 11, where it will remain 12 hours, and at San Francisco on 
the morning of February 12. The approximate distance of the cruise 
is 5,205 miles. 

TOURISTS TAKE THEIR AUTOS. 


The Panama-California Exposition opened in San Diego on January 1, 
and there the tourists will spend much of their time until the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition opens in San Francisco on February 20. 
Five automobiles were taken on board by 
plan of the owners and their parties to return to the East in the 
machines. The big touring cars were lowered into the hold by the steve- 
dores, and, according to the officers of the Great Northern, the shipment 
marked the first time automobiles have been lowered Into vessels with- 
out being taken apart. 

The eat Northern and the Northern Pacific, the sister ship now 
being constructed at Cramp’s shipyard, are all-steel vessels, and will be 
the largest ships yet constructed for the Pacific coastwise trade. The 
Great Northern has a length over all of 524 feet, carries six decks, 
5 18 2" most thoroughly equipped steamer ever built in an American 
shipyard. 

tes days after the Great Northern arrives in San Francisco she will 
sail on a second special cruise for Honolulu, The steamship will arrive 
in Honolulu on February 21 and remain there three days and then 
return to San Francisco, where she will be expected on March 2. On 
March 15 the Great Northern will be placed in coastwise service between 
San Francisco and Portland, Oreg., by way of Astoria, Oreg. 


Ship Purchase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


s OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 28, 1915. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, some time last fall Mr. C. P. J. 
Mooney, the able editor of one of our leading southern news- 
papers, published at Memphis, in my district, begun writing a 
series of articles on the ship purchase biil. These editorials are 
strong presentations of the question from the point of view of 
the section that I come from. I do not think the case could be 
better put than it is stated by Mr. Mooney. 

Memphis is one of the largest cotton markets in the world. 
We handle about one-fifteenth of the entire American crop 
there. We raise 2,000,000 bales within a radius of 150 miles of 
our city. We are the largest hardwood lumber market in the 
world. The amount of hardwood lumber exported from Mem- 
phis is simply enormous. At present the lumber business is 
stagnant, because we have no ships to carry it to foreign mar- 
kets. Our cotton while bringing a much larger price than it 
did is still distressingly low, and largely so because we have no 
ships to carry it to foreign markets. Mr. Mooney discusses the 
question fully in this series of editorials, and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp so as to include 
this series of four editorials. They are as follows: 


(Saturday, Dec. 5, 1914.] 
COTTON AND SHIPS, 


There is a report from Washington that Germany and Austria are 
eager to buy American cotton and pay a big price for it if the cotton 
can be delivered, 

The difficulties of delivery are in ships and in marine insurance. 
That is just where the United States Government might perform a use- 
ful service. There is no objection to shipping cotton to Pamour 
direct and to Amsterdam for reshipment into Germany. Cotton coul 
also be shipped to Genoa and taken by rail across Italy and Switzer- 
land into Germany. 

Cotton not being contraband, the United States Government might at 
once renew negotiations with the allles and effect an agreement to take 
over the ships that are now interned in New York. A steamer like the 
Vaterland and some of the great German freighters could in two or 
three trips convey an enormous amount of compressed cotton to Europe. 

Then the Government should send agents of the Department of Com- 
merce to each of the p in Europe and send other agents of the same 
department into the German importing cities and let them have imme- 
diate charge of the cargoes, 

At every turn in this European war the helplessness of the United 
States is shown in the matter of ocean commerce, 

When our 16 battleships went around the world to show the yellow 
men and the copper-colored men and other sorts of men our big sea 
power they were received with great respect. But the wise ones 
aughed when they saw that the transports bearing coal for the war- 
ships were flying the flags of other nations. 

f while our American battleships were touring the Orient war had 
suddenly been declared against us, the merchant ships carrying coal 
— 6 have been compelled to run away and leave us stranded on the 

seas. 

efore this war opened there were only four American trans-Atlantic 
n ships, and they were almost obsolete. A few other ships 

ve come under American registry. 

Ninety-five per cent of the ocean commerce of the United States was 
carried in foreign bottoms. If the United States carried ordinarily 
one-half of its sea commerce in its own ships, we could now have a 
fleet capable of . of cotton to any point in the world, 
with others left for carrying grain, live stock, and food products. 


passengers, and it is the 


If we can not do any better, the Government should build a number 
of so-called auxiliary cruisers, which could carry commercial products 
in such times as s and could carry coal and war provisions for our 
battleships and could carry our soldiers in times of war. 


[Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1914.] 
LET THE GOYERNMENT HUNT FOR SHIPS. 

It is stated from Washington that Germany and Austria are in the 
market for cotton. 

It is reported by a number of cotton men in Memphis who have had 
dealings with —— in times of peace that as much as 1,000,000 
bales of cotton could sold in 5 and in Austria if the cotton 
could be safely landed there. There is a dearth of mat 

Ocean rates to Gothenburg and to Rotterdam are three or four times 
the regular rates. The few ae now available are used principally 
in carrying foodstuffs. The culties of transportation are such as 
to make it eet serious for private enterprises independently to 
undertake trading in large quantities. 

The United States Government desires to continue the balance of 
trade in favor of this country. When exchange runs against us, when 
ne gold is being drawn out, the Treasury Department quickly becomes 
active. 

The demand for foodstuffs and war material has turned the drift of 
credits to our favor. But the United States might add to our com- 
merce, solve a difficult situation in this country, build up more credit 
in Europe, and bring about a desired prosperity by taking a hand itself 
in the over-sea cotton commerce. 

The Government, through the Department of Commerce, might estab- 
lish a base in continental Europe, to which point cotton could be 
m. and distributed wherever there arose a demand for it. 

e ganger of-mines and other hazards would be obviated by making 
Genoa the base. From Genoa the cotton could be shipped overland into 
Germany and into Austria. 

After having provided these facilities, then the United States should 
look into the gathering of ships. 

At the outbreak of the war there threatened to be a stoppage of 
ocean navigation. A bill was offered and passed permitting Phe Gov- 
ernment to encourage the .registration of ships under the American 

. Another bil was offered pu the Government itself to 
provide ships for commerce, This second bill failed. 

The Government might ofer such encouragement to ships as would 
make them undertake the business of ru e cotton to 8 and 
to Austria, and at the present session of Congress the problem should 
be solved by further legislation. 

In some parts of the world cotton is In great demand. We have the 
cotton in large quantities. The supreme work of the Government of 
the United States, then, is to oe all of its ald toward bringing the 
buyer and the seller together in such a way as a transfer of com- 
modities could be made. 


[Wednesday, Dec. 9, 1914.] 
Mn. WILSON’S MESSAGE, 


President Wilson strikes a high note in his address to Congress. 

While Preparing it the President had always in mind the extraordi- 
nary confusion brought about by the colossal war. 

Impressed himself with the thought that we are a Nation of peace 
and a ce-oving people, at the same time the conflict in Europe 
forces . Wilson to suggest that while we are at peace we should give 
lively attention to such measures as will keep us from being at the 
mercy of any bellicose people. 

The President utters no high-sounding platitudes about the forces of 
peace and love as being all powerful, but he does say that our warships 
should not be p to rot at their moorings, and that our land 
equipment should not be permitted to rust. 

ithout jingoism, the President intimates that the old proverb of 
keeping our powder dry while trusting in the Lord is a pretty fair 
rule of life for nations, as well as for individuals. 

The President feels that the program of reform legislation involvin 
business is over. The former twilight zone, under bills recently 5 
has been narro Business men and controllers of large corporations, 
ne feels, have now a clear knowledge of what may be lawful or un- 


a 3 

The President has cause to felicitate Congress on the success of the 
reserve-bank act. 

Strongest is the President in an opponi for unlocking for the use 
of the public the forces of nature which have their being in water 
power. 

The President is urgent for an American merchant marine, 

The United States at the outbreak of the present war was almost 
as helpless on the sea for safe commerce as were the belligerents. 

That any ships are coming into our ports now is due to the tre- 
mendous superiority of the English Navy. Had the Germans ap- 
pac the English in sea power, and then had they resolved to take 
heir chances on the high seas, there would be now in the Atlantic 
neither English nor French nor German ships carrying cargoes. 

'The only salvation in the foreign-trade fleld under these conditions 
would have been a fleet of our own and not one-half of 1 per cent of 
the over-sea trade of the United States was borne in American bottoms, 

The word “subsidy” is peculiarly offensive to Democrats, but we 
have got to have ships flying the flag of the United States. We should 
have ships sufficient in number to carry at least half of the tonnage in 
and out of our ports. > 

If we can not enlist private enterprises in the construction and 
operation of these ships, then our Government must itself adopt some 
method—even if it builds ships—that will result in a Uni States 
merchant marine, 


[Jan. 24, 1915.] 
WE MUST HAVE AMERICAN SHIPS. 

Mr. Secreta of Commerce Redfield is doing a tremendous service 
to his fellow citizens of the South when he 1s advocating a system of 
ships by which things made and wn in the United States can be 
transported to all the other ends of the earth. 

If the great war struck the exchange market, the stock and the bond 
market in the East a tremendous blow, it paralyzed for a time the 
commerce of the South, which is controlled more by international forces 
than the people had ever before realized. 
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The cotton that is every year shipped from seaports in the South 
goes, much of it, to the of interior England, to the great mills of 
eastern nce, Alsace, and Lorraine. 

In many spinning regions in Fus n the roar of the machine 
has taken the place of the clatter of the looms. But there were other 
mills in Europe as distant from the scene of war, so far as immediate 
danger is concerned, as our own. 4 

Cotton is not a contraband. After the first flurry of the beginning 
n. ne quickest demands for things other than war material was 
or cotton. 

German ships had been swept from the ocean. German ships were 
tremendous carriers of American goods. The English and the French 
M = busy carrying their own stuff out and bringing war mate- 

8 


The ships of Norway, under whose flag there is a great tonnage of 
seagoing vesscls, were enlisted in car mA age gpa needed for im- 
ng orts. 


mediate war purposes to French and 
The United States had no trans-Atlantie liners except four vessels, 
which carry second-cabin 


pa: A 

We were in exactly the same ition as if we were to own our rail- 
rond beds and Canada owned all the equipment, and Canada suddenly 
gave orders that all the locomotives in the United States and all the 
cars be immediately run over the border. 

The South is a great producer of lumber. The ME business in 
lumber has — Por» It was all transported fo! ships. 
These ships either hid in ports or came under the control of England, 
who controls the seas. 

What would the United States do 1f Canada, owning all of the roll- 
Ing stock of our American railways, should suddenly commandeer it. 
Naturally we would proceed either to build locomotives or to buy them 
already. built or to rent some for temporary use from some: neighbor, if 
such a neighbor were at hand. 

There was a demand for cotton in Europe and there was a fair 
demand for lumber, but there were no ships. 

'The Euro nations were too busy sring their throats from being 
slit to give any attention to what the bystanders might desire, 

Here and there a ship was picked up that might E a cargo, but 
the demand was so much grea than the supply that the freight was 
almost n 

The blow olarni the ocean of ships struck not only. lumber and 
cotton, but it struck wood products. the manufacture of which is a 
great industry in those parts of the South near the Gulf. 

Mr. Wilson was quick to realize the gravity of the situation. Mr. 
Redfield himself, who is a man of business, gave to his chief the re- 
sults of his inyestigations and submitted recommendations based upon 
these investigations and his experiences. 

The bill. modifying the shipping laws so as to enable ships fying 
Ray 5 flags to register under 0 can flag was passed. Bu 
this bill was inadequate. A more elaborate shipping bill was proposed. 

If the bill now under consideration is passed, this thing will happen: 
There will be more shins e to carry American pr cts not only 
to neutrals but to warring nations. 

Therefore the passage of this bill is of immediate im 
more ar eit to us than to the people of any o 
country. 

All the ships that are now afloat first carry food and war material. 
Unfortunately, we southern DA export neither food nor war material. 

If it became necessary, d would dismantle her nv boats 
and fill the hulls with wheat. Lumber and cotton and turpentine and 
rosin would have to wait thelr turn. 

me of our southern Senators are fighting the present bill because 


So: 
the it smacks of a idy. 
2 TH ae fighting it because it smells of Govern- 


me of the Republicans 
ment ownership. 
his. is an extraordinary occasion. While we are not In the war we 
are suffering from a state of war. 
The Government in the time of war takes over railroads, rolling 
stock, and, under certain condi even private property. 
The writ of habeas corpus is robably the most instrument of 
justice the English-speaking people have. et in a time of war 
eh of Abie Dying oot: faa ia: uot, a 
we in on o ps our flag ugust, - 
tember, and. October, cotton would not have drop to 6 cents a poun 
If we had ships now, cotton would be higher 8 cents a pound. 
This war may last another year. 
If we do not have more ships this fall, the new crop may not bring 
over 6 cents a pound, 


rtance to us— 
er part of the 


If we had now and had been in possession of ships in August, 
there would not have been tlie paralysis in the lumber trade that has al 
but destroyed some of our strongest southern 


ucers, 
The necessity, then, Is of supreme importance to the little sawmill 
man and of supreme importance to the man who toils in the forest, 
drives the logging wagons, sets the blocks at the mill, and offbears the 
"The — of shi of importa: farm 
m ty ships 1s reme nce to the small er 
who grows five bales and ok pure importance to the small share 
cropper. 
Therefore, when your southern Senators and Me ae who are 
opposing Mr. Wilson’s bill come back home and ag ER 
e interest of the people, they are deceiving pl peo 
8 her 1 ru 8 eet ar ate. ee baeo on to 
e people urn may indict and convic m of preaching 
— and. doin pati y, ers 
of a set of old-time. 


The Republican opposition is a mere jocke: 
reactionaries. and standpettere who feel det . and thelr crowd were 


born and destined to rule and that the control on the part of others 
is an act of usurpation. 

A nation that is strong at sea is always strong on land. 

From the day that the Phenicians sent their with the colored 
sails: out from into the Mediterranean, during the times when Car- 
thage held sea power and when Rome wrested it from her, down through. 
= vel of z om bee 5 5 vg nations who o strong 
0 were the dominating controllers of the commerce and destini 
of the Governments of the world. T 

in our own sbips for the same 


3 it is isura toT tmit the h ult f goods and down 
u o pe e hauling of our 

this oe on roads whose rolling stock mig ht be owned by another 

The United States, while It may keep out of the fights of other 

can not Isolate itself from the Tost of the world, and therefore Repl ia 

to be in th rcial affairs of the world it must have every instru- 

mentalt commerce necessary for the successful prosecution of trade, 
is not only good Democracy, it is good nationalism, 


Existing Worthless Projects are no Better than Worthless 
New Projects. 


Is this $34,000,000 bill a rk barrel? How t 
stand alone? Of the total amount. 42 per cent is To 8 
Ot the 250 projects, 70 are for three Stakes. Florida. North Carolina, 


ang 
This bill carries 172 new surveys 4; ting over $50,000,000. 
It increases:future waterway obligations to oven $400,000,000. 
A retrenchment of 1 per cent would o. y pay for AE 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for an entire session or pay the residents 


salary during his four years' term. A retrenchment of 10 r cen 
mone Sonay m Government $10,000 per day throughout the uae: A 
on the 


effected without injury to any worthy improvement, thereby savin 
over $17,000,000 t will otherwise be squandered on wasteful oF 
worthless peer ae amount equal to the average annual appro- 
priations glven for all agricultural purposes during the past four years. 

If to be given to aid the unemployed, let us apportion the $17,000,000 
am worthy people and not spend it upon valueless dredging or 
worthless canalization schemes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 19, 1915, 

On the bill (H. R. 20189) making appropriations for the constructio: 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers an 
harbors, and for other purpose. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chair: in, the American people do not 
grumble at legitimate Government expenditures. Waste and 
extravagance they denounce. 

Let us take an inventory of stock and ask ourselves what 
justification can be offered for wasted finances and palpable 
fraud, the first evidenced by a cursory examination and the 
second by an honest appraisement of some of our national 
investments. 

A leading economist and man of wide information has said 
that this Government wastes $300,000,000 annually through 
inefficient, unbusinesslike methods. Similar indictments have 
ari ee peas by statesmen great and small. What are the 

cts 3 

The increase in national expenditures is not calculated to 
satisfy inquiring minds in this year of 1915 when a brand new 
war tax jostles a second-year income tax and a shopworn 
general tax in reducing the pocketbook surplus of private 
citizens. 

A statement of Federal appropriations shows: 


Appropriations 1875 to 1914, inclusive. 


"injury to Report, a saving of 50 per cent could be 


82228528 


12, 119, A 
361, 572, 204. : 
365, 965, 479; 
422, 138, 073. 31 


Bs 


I, 026, . 
T, 098, 678, 788. 40 
I, 110, 118, 138. 38 

'The fo does not include contract authorizations, which 
in 1913 and 1914 amounted to $68,505,174 and $40,333,000, re- 


spectively. 
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In view of present criticism stockholders in this great cor- 
poration of ours, the National Government, will wonder what 
we have to show for expenditures during the last 10 years for 
our Navy, as follows: 

Navy appropriations. 


Z 144, 808, 716. 
In like manner, stockholders are asking what use was made 
of the following moneys spent for our Army during the same 


period: 
Army appropriations. 


pE O SL eae a oe ES ee ES $77, 070, 300. 88 
2000. 5 SEE Re LIAS TER ASR ERE SE AD) EE ES 
1907 11, 817, 165. 08 
1908. 18, 634, 582. 75 
1909 95, 382, 247. 61 
1910. 101, 195, 883. 34 
1911... 5, 440, . 55 
1912 93, 314, 755. 97 
111111. SE SS EEE CAMDEN EAS UT AUS gs foy Lr M E AR 
SIE a RAPA ETE 101, 019, 212. 50 


With an aggregate 10-year expenditure of about $1,880,000,000 
for our Army and Navy during times of peace, or over $100 
average for the head of each family, we turn to the principal 
business occupation—agriculture—in order to learn what Con- 
gress has been doing during this same period toward giving 
instruction and aid to the people who feed the Army and Navy 
and who also feed the hundred million people now depending 
upon our own resources. 

By separate years the report of Government aid to agricul- 
ture shows: : 

Agricultural appropriations, 
$5, 002, 040 


6, 882, 690 
9; 930, 440 
9 290 


Agriculture received during the decade $1 for every $15 spent 
for war in times of peace. What have we to show for the war 
investment? 

In order to understand another specific appropriation which 
has been taken from the regular Appropriation Committee and 
lodged with a special committee, I offer a further statement of 
expenditures to which I desire more particularly to address 
myself, 

'The following statement, taken from Army engineers' reports 
also contains food for thought when we realize that a war tax 
in times of peace is not caused by European troubles but by 
inexcusable waste and inefficient management of our own affairs: 

River and harbor appropriations, 1875-1914, 


18, 092, 945. 
1910. - 29,190, 264. 00 
191 49, 380, 541. 50 

40, 558, 620. 50 
... G 115, 889 


* . 00 
DIT A DENM IIO — —— 26, 990, 000. 00 


The force of the above table will be gained by comparisons. 
Taking biennial appropriations, in order to meet the former 
practice, we find— 


V6 dee Iis tener E de $18, 738, 875 
Loo tiers i s De é . 
777 ͤ a EIAS SNR CUPS Woe ERIS ye 0. 
y % 


A diminishing river traffic and a 400 per cent increase in ap- 
Bropeiations in 30 years are facts that deserve serious consid- 
eration. 

We should remember also that a reduction in the 1914 appro- 
priation was brought about after widespread public protest 
had been dinned into the ears of Congress, coming as it did 
from the press throughout the country. The river and harbor 
bill of 1914, including new projects and sundry civil items; 
reached the astounding sum of $93,000,000, the greater part of 
which was waste, Notwithstanding a strenuous fight and secret 
back fire conducted by the rivers and harbors lobby during last 
session the barrel was smashed in the Senate and a $20,000,000 
fund was placed in the hands of the Army engineers for emer- 
n WODE in addition to $6,990,000 appropriated by the sundry 

Y z 

It is a common claim of waterway enthusiasts that we will 
soon have all projects cared for and expenditures will then 
decrease. 

No man will be simple enough to be misled by such ridiculous 
statements when he realizes that although we have spent over 
$800,000,000 on our waterways, nearly half of which has been 
used within the past dozen years, we are digging a deeper hole 
every year. 

According to Chairman SPrAnKMAN'S statement, our obligations 
approximate— 


Balance due on present projects Z 5 te el 
Amount to be paid on 100 new projects... - 101,000, 

Forty per cent of 172 new surveys (1915) 69, 000, 000 
Obligations with this bill r. — 420, 000, 000 


Hundreds of other new surveys are waiting approval. An 
increase of a 5-foot depth in a river or harbor may mean many 
millions, and these projects will be endless. 

The Muscle Shoals project of $18,700,000 urged in this bill 
invites an astounding waste for similar water-power projects. 

The waterway policy of this Government is a piece of monu- 
mental stupidity that has become a national laughingstock. 

A portiom of the money expended no doubt has been well 
invested, although no unsystematic plan can serve any great 
publie good, but by far the greater part of the $800,000,000 we 
have dumped into our rivers and into our harbors has been 
wasted. Contained in those vast figures are private water- 
power projects, land-reclamatien schemes, wasteful contracts 
that benefited only dredgers and material men, projects notori- 
ously for special interests, all brazenly challenging public crit- 
icism or clumsily covered up by those who have unwillingly or 
unwittingly fostered these humbugs. 

ECONOMY IS A DISCARDED POLITICAL ISSUE. 


We nominate and elect men to the Presidency pledged to some 
special theoretical legislation. We are trying to overcome all 
business and moral evils by law. We promise to lower the 
high cost of living by & political and sectional reduction of 
tariff schedules; but we do not, and few people believe we can. 
It was a convenient political issue in the last national elec- 
tion, and one in which the blind were selected to lead the blind. 

We promise in party platforms to practice governmental econ- 
omy, but such promises are not fulfilled and experimental legis- 
lation registers many mileposts of growing waste and dismal 
failures. 

Presidents may not determine the amount of appropriations, 
because that responsibility rests with Congress, but Presidents 
possess a yeto power, and the American people will look with 
favor upon the candidate who comes with a pledge to investigate 
fraud and waste in Government expenditures and a sincere 
promise to increase business efficiency in the management of 
governmental affairs. 

Such a candidate will present a genuine issue that will appeal 
to millions of war-tax paying citizens who are bewildered by 
time-worn excuses, and ask for relief irrespective of party poli- 
ties. The party platform that gives a specific pledge to investi- 
gate recognized abuses in extravagant appropriations and to cut 
off waste in Government moneys will invite confidence. It is 
an issue too long honored by neglect. 

No business man could survive for a moment under the waste- 
ful methods we pursue in our Federal expenditures, and no 
Government will long consent to have appropriations given by 
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courtesy to statesmen, politicians, or favored local and private 
interests. No people will long close their eyes to an annual 
“humbug and steal,” which masquerades under the elusive title 
of “waterway improvements." 

Men who stood on the floor of the Senate and refused to be 
turned aside from their purpose; who exposed waterway hum- 
bugs and declined to accept a mixture of gold and dross; who 
refused to surrender convictions to senatorial courtesy; men 
who filibustered, if thorough discussion can so be called, acting 
on behalf of the tax-paying publie, and thereby defeated 
grossly wasteful appropriations; such men performed a legisla- 
tive service that invites and is receiving publie confidence, a 
confidence which has too often been betrayed by party promises 
through political platforms.. - 

It is difficult to delude the average voter with promises of 
governmental reform when he knows we wink at humbugs and 
steals by voting for scores of questionable projects scattered 
through every river and harbor bil. That is the system fas- 
keen upon us through the activities of a $50,000,000 waterway 

y. 

Efficiency and business methods will save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the country, eliminate inexcusable 
war taxes, and yet not sacrifice a single worthy project or injure 
any legitimate function of government. 

The people are ready to drop political-platform phantoms, 
which are a shadow rather than substance, and they are willing 
to place the tariff, trusts, and waterways in the hands of high- 
class administrative boards, empowered to investigate condi- 
tions and to recommend proper legislation. 

LEGITIMATE WATERWAYS DESERVE IMPROVEMENT. 

Legitimate waterways are important to preserve, but practi- 
cally every river in the country, excepting the St. Marys, a 
connecting lake link, has lost in commerce under the present 
lack of system or of intelligent improvement. Of all the hun- 
üreds of rivers, creeks, and rivulets receiving Government ap- 
propriations, not one in a dozen has maintained its traffic dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

Hundreds of millions of the people's money—not ours—has 
been frantieally poured into the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Arkansas, Red, and other streams, but 
dredgers, contractors, land-reclamation schemes, water-power 
projects, and other private interests have been served to the 
exclusion of commercial consideration. A 

Local contributions for harbor improvements, with guaran- 
teed public free water terminals, would give some assurance 
that improvements were necessary and legitimate. To-day the 
Government Treasury is a huge grab bag, and while Congress 
holds the strings, investigation shows a multitude of private 
interests, from railroad-owned shipping and dredgers and land 
reclamationists down to electrical interests, all have their 
hands in the bag. This year the bag, or the barrel, is slightly 
smaller in size, but never before in the history of the country 
has a river and harbor bill been presented which contained any 
objectionable project surpassing the $18,701,000 Muscle Shoals 
water-power project, found hidden under the Tennessee River 
appropriation contained in this bill. 

A SWARM OF 172 NEW SURVEYS. 

Never in recent years have the engineers been directed in 
times of business depression to report on so many new surveys, 
reaching 172 in number, and never has any State with a total in- 
significant actual tonnage ever before placed over 30 projects, 
many of them questionable, in a single bill. 


THREE GREAT RIVERS RECEIVE $14,451,000—A COMPARISON OF 
WATERWAY COMMERCE, 


After first deducting floatable timber, sand, and construction 
material on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and duplicated 
commerce on the Ohio River— 


INLAND 


Tons. 
Upper Mississippi (including duplication 22 233, 31 
Lower coger eed no definite dota. J 
Missouri River, Kansas City to mouth, 400 miles 35, 000 


Ohio River, continuous traffic (see Kingman's letter), about... 2, 000, 000 


these three rivers will receive 42 per cent of the $34,000,000 bill. 
SEVERAL LAKE PORTS. 


Tons. 
Ashbiund, $20,000. wen 5, 623, 309 
Milwaukee, $15,000 item 8, 647, 230 
Chica goo $404000-Ht. 4 ru ET eee mente en 13, 275, 000 
Cleveland, $100,000 item — 16, 488, 000 
pias DARE rE seh Ue Ee BS a ETE Ra ES 18, 


, 920, 000 

Superbi Duti —..—— ——— — 46, 875, 416 
The lake shipments will average over 500 miles, For harbors 
accommodating over 100,000,000 tons of commerce in 1913, less 
than $1,000,000 is appropriated for all purposes by this bill. A 
similar proportion holds good for seaports in this economy bill, 


but through wasteful river appropriations in the past and by 
LII——15 


this $34,000,000 bill over $100 is spent per ton for river traffic 
in proportion to every single dollar that goes to ocean or lake 
tonnage. 
. Evidence as to the above river projects and the absolute waste 
thus brought about I desire to present, based primarily on the 
engineers' reports. 

OUR DISAPPEARING RIYER COMMERCE. 

The old river traffic can not be rejuvenated with Treasury 
elixir. It will return, if at all, through changed business condi- 
tions, through a control of both minimum and maximum rail- 
way freight rates, through Government owned or controlled 
waterway transportation agencies, and, finally, through a differ- 
ent form of craft to meet changed commercial demands that 
will serve to divert traffic from the Great Lakes and railways. 
Until commercial demands are manifest and actual we will con- 
tinue to waste hundreds of millions of Government money, 
blindly chasing after our lost river commerce. Engineers may 
provide waterways, better craft may be devised than the old 
stern-wheelers, but the law of economies, of modern business 
methods, can not be set aside by lavish Government appropria- 
tions, however large and wasteful they may be. 

Never before has the Mississippi River demanded $7,387,000, 
the Ohio $5,684,000. and the Missouri a paltry $1,350,000—totaling 
nearly fourteen and one-half millions out of a $34,000,000 bill. 
Over 42 per cent of the total amount is to be poured into these 
three rivers, notwithstanding engineers' reports show the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri commerce now exists only in name and 
the Ohio is also on the toboggan slide. 

True, this bill has postponed some vicious projects. The 
$150,000 Oklawaha, and the Kissimmee, and the Trinity, and the 
Matawan, and a few of North Carolina's creeks have been told 
they must wait for the 1916 Santa Claus; but Cape Fear River 
gets $378,000 in this economy bill, and Beaufort Canal for 
floating timber is given $600,000 in this money saver. 

Coosa's water powers are not forgotten in a $131,000 appro- 
priation for a stream without traffic. Port Aransas, Sabine 
Pass, and the Houston project down in Texas together absorb 
a million dollars in this economy measure, while the busy 
Brazos contractors get over a quarter of a million to tide them 
over a hard winter. 

Bad as ever in principle, containing millions of dollars in 
wasted moneys, committing the Government to an infamous 
private water-power project at Muscle Shoals, with nearly one- 
half of the total to be dumped into three rivers, this river and 
harbor bill is a hypocritical pretense to economize. We are 
told the President will sign it if it gets through Congress. We 
were also told the President was ready to sign the $53,000,000 
bill that was recently killed in the Senate. Posterity will not 
search for the pen that signs such bills, but will look for the 
legisative ax that kills them, whether wielded by Senators on 
the floor of the Senate or by the Senate committee that rocked 
the boat with the last $53,000,000 bill. 

When the present $34,000,000 bill was presented to the House, 
on January 14, for amendment I introduced the following 
amendment: 

TO PLACE AN ADDITIONAL CHECK ON WASTE, 


At the end of line 9, page 1, insert: 

Provided, That before the payment of any moneys for projects herein- 
after specifically mentioned a board consisting of the Recretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of Labor, and Secretary of Commerce, to known 
as the national board of Water mare shall, by written report to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, approve the public necessity for any expenditure 
on each individual project, and that such expenditure is to serve a 
public use in aid of navigation: Provided further, That said board may 
make or cause to be made independent examinations of the character 
of any and all projects and may call upon the Army engineers or em- 

loy the service of such other experts as may be necessary in determin- 
ng the surrounding conditions, general character, and public use which 
such project is intended to serve. 


With that provision in force an additional safeguard would 
be thrown about the Treasury doors in place of a farcical engi- 
neer’s survey. No diagram of reasons need accompany the de- 
feat of the amendment, which occurred by a viva voce vote. 
Then came the following amendment, which is self-explanatory: 


TO REQUIRE PUBLIC WHARVES AND TERMINALS. 

Page 2, after line 2, insert the following: 

Provided, That no expenditure for any project shall be made until 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be advised by the Board of Army 
Engineers that suitable public wharves and terminals have been pro- 
vided by local interests sufficient in character to afford ample accommo- 
dations for all traffic upon said waterways, and that such pubile 
wharves and terminals, subject to general supervision and care of the 
local authorities, will be kept open at all reasonable hours for the free 
use of any and all persons desiring to use the same, 

Railroad ownership of terminals and absence of public termi- 
nals have long since ruined competition at many points. In 
fact, the Government is blindly donating funds to different 
projects that are to-day supplementing railway interests and 
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not in any way serving the public purse or conyenfence, indi- 
vidually or collectively. 

The second amendment went the way of the first. 

Having confidence in the honest intentions of our distin- 
guished President, and with a purpose of placing in his hands 
an opportunity to exercise a little genuine economy by striking 


out scores of wasteful items aggregating many millions that | 


appear in the bill, I offered the following resolution: 
AUTHORITY TO WITHHOLD ANY SEPARATE ITEM, 

Page 1, at the end of line 9, insert: 

** Provided, That if the President shall, upon investigation, ascertain 
and determine that project or projects hereinafter provided for are 
not of material value to the public he may, in his discretion, withhold 
such specific appropriations until further action by Congress." 


Notwithstanding we frequently place restrictions upon the | 


Secretary of War and on engineers, who are directed by law to 
withhold appropriations if in their judgment conditions war- 
rant, a point of order was made that this amendment is uncon- 
stitutional. Apart from the doubtful merit of the objection, 
we appear to have surrendered many more valuable legislative 
rights to the Executive than is involved in this proposal, which 
has to do with negative rather than affirmative action. 

Again my well-meant efforts were unappreciated by the de- 
feat of the amendment through the overwhelming: repudiation 
of the proposal by the Democratic side of the House. 

I have ever believed one sure way to diminish the number of 
wasteful projects that bob up in every bil would be by com- 
pelling loeal contribution from the community most directly 
benefited. For this reason I thereupon offered the following 


amendment: 
TO REQUIRB LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Page 1, at end of line 9, insert: 
s led, That one-half of each separate appropriation hereinafter 


to the order of ry. ed by him 
ursuant to the report of the United States engineers on such project: 
vided further, That the — | half of each appropriation herein- 
after provided shall be retained in the Treasury, subject to the order of 
the Secretary of War, and to be used by him whenever needed in the 
completion of the project for which such appropriation is made.“ 

Again my good intentions failed to substitute the will of 
Congress in the matter of contributions for the flexible, waver- 
ing, and unreliable judgment of Army engineers. 

The Government's grab bag would not prove so attractive 
with fixed conditions of equal local contributions. We adopt 
that plan when contributing Government highway aid to the 
several States. Why should we dump into inconsequential 
ereeks or ravenous land reclamation projects millions of dollars 
in gold simply because a formidable $50,000,000 waterway lobby 
or strong political pull demands from us the money? 

Of course this amendment fell by the wayside, although our 
Democratic friends have pretended in office and out that they 
were the anointed economy party chosen by the people to limit 
governmental extravagance. 

After the defeat of these several amendments I called atten- 
tion to appropriations proposed in this bill for harbors where no 
public wharves exist or where terminal facilities are practically 
all owned or controlled by railways or the shipping trust. 

The first item in the bill is * Portland, Me." The president of 
the rivers and harbors $50,000,000 annual waterway lobby has 
frequently called the attention of Congress to the exclusive mo- 
nopoly of terminal privileges in eastern harbors now possessed 
by railroads, and I desire to confirm his assertion by official 
statements all of which were more fully set forth in a speech 
made in the House by myself which appears in the RECORD of 
June 19 last. 

I will cite a few notorious cases where the Government is en- 
gaged through this bill in serving as the handmaiden to railway 
interests. Just how public interests are aided or the high cost 
of living reduced by waterway competition in such cases is not 
made clear to a war-tax paying people. 


Past appropriations _.._-___._--___-________ 

I have been charged with sectionalism because criticisms 
were mainly leveled at southern projects contained in the last 
bill. That is partially true, but not because of any purpose to 
discriminate between northern and southern projects. An easy 
explanation is found in the large number of projects in the 
South usually accompanied by an insignificant annual tonnage 
after deducting sand and gravel and floatable timber. In 
reply to this charge, I will say that presumably many northern 
projects are equally indefensible, and as Portland, Me., asks 
for $105,000 in this bill, it is well to know that we have already 
appropriated $1,877,727 for the harbor and $207,602 was on 
hand last October with which to “restore a 30-foot harbor," 


to use the engineer's expression. That seems an extravagant 
sum for emergencies during this period of pretended public re- 
trenchment, while other conditions warn us to make haste 
Slowly with this project which has already swallowed nearly 
two millions of Uncle Samuel's dollars. 

WATER FRONT OWNED BY RAILROADS. 


In the report of the Commissioner of Corporations, volume 3, 


page 47, appears the following statement regarding Portland's 


$2,000,000 30-foot harbor: 

About one-half of the active commercial water front of Portland 18 
pt c MOM „ 
corporations. None of the wharves are either publie or "-— T 

Frankly there is not much difference between a fertilizing 
factory projeet at Matawan, N. J., or on the North East River, 
N. C, criticized in the last bill, and a railroad-controlled har- 
bor, nor is there any great difference in purpose between aiding 
steamer companies owned by or affiliating with railroads and 
a land reclamation project on the Mississippi River or out on 
the Sacramento, both of which appear in this bill. 

When we realize we have given nearly a couple of million 
dollars to this harbor and six months ago over two hundred 
thousand was on hand for emergencies it requires a severe 
wrench to give another hundred thousand dollars in this 
economy bill when engineers inform us, pages 51 to 54 of the 
1914 report, that no definite statement of freight rates can be 
made, but “the capacity of the harbor has kept pace with the 
draft of vessels.” If so, why not wait until the railroads 
really need another hundred thousand for their terminals 
before forcing money upon them? Such a proposition ought to 
appeal to a business administration that desires- to. economize, 

'The amendment to strike out was defeated. 

BOSTON HARBOR, $200,000. 
Balance on hand October, 1914— 2 874, 328 
Psst apptoDriatións. . T—1—:—? Lp 1875. 064. 

The last bill carried $400,000 additional for a 40-foot depth 
project in this harbor. On the advice of members of the com- 
mittee in the Senate, to be found on page 16464 of last ses- 
sion’s. Rxconb, we were told that Boston has as much water 
as any harbor in the country, New York excepted, and is in 
no immediate need. 

Since sundry Indians dumped a cargo of tea into that harbor 
years ago the harbor has become an inveterate drinker and has 
swallowed $12,187,947 paid from the Federal Treasury, accord- 
ing to page 1548 of the report. 

Boston has a large commerce and has had for many years, so 
that an extraet from. the Commissioner of Corporations report 
(vol. 3, p. 53) is surprising when. it states: 

The city owns almost none of the commercial water front. 

Over on the next page the same official says: : 

A large part of Boston's water front and much of its most valuable 
wharf property are in the hands of the railroad companies. 

The Metropolitan Improvements Commission discusses the cen- 
ter of culture in this wise ( Commissioner of Corporations report, 
p. 55, vol. 3) : 

No one versed in sound construction cam visit the dock terminals of 
Boston without realizing that they are in the main the product of 


haphazard and patchwork policy, largely unworthy of the port and un- 
e for present and prospective passenger and freight business. 


STEAMSHIP LINES ARE THNEOTTLED. 


Getting down to brass tacks; the commissioner says in volume 
4, page 14, of the transportation lines: 

Four of the nine services connecting Boston with other important 

ints are: subsidiaries of shipping consolidations and four are con- 

rolled by railways. 

Again, he says of coastwise business: 

Boston has but one single steamship line to any port listed. à 

After studying over such reports the average taxpayer won- 
ders just what public function of Government is called into 
Service when we make appropriations for 35 and 40 foot harbor 
projects for the accommodation of two or three foreign-owned 
vessels. I will not discuss the proposition further than to say 
itis well to remember in these troublesome days of tax burdens 
a story told of Lincoln during the Civil War. When a delega- 
tion of Boston’s choicest citizens waited upon him, demanding 
adequate protection for that harbor, the great emancipator sug- 
gested that if he had as much fear in his heart for his home city, 
as the choicest citizens seemed to have, he would inaugurate a 
self-help endeavor society at home. 

Why not invite to Washington the railroad officials controlling 
the four railroad steamship lines and the head officials of the 
Steamship Trust which controls all other lines with one excep- 
tion? When they demand a new 40-foot channel for their boats, 
would it not be well to remind them of Lincoln's advice just æ 


half century ago? 
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I do not overlook local improvements undertaken recently by 
the State, but I believe railroad-owned ships and trust-owned 
steamships should pay their fair share of improvements—at 
least until the Government undertakes to build tracks and 
terminals for railways that do not own connecting steamship 
lines. I further believe that some portion of the dredging ex- 
pense should be borne by the municipality or the two or three 
very heavy-draft vessels which do not carry 5 per cent of the 
commerce handled at this port. 

Contributions have been made by Massachusetts to work on 
Boston Harbor, but why not make a condition precedent to such 
appropriations that dredging projects will be undertaken when 
a proper portion of the expense is locally contributed? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FIOI RE ee a a ae Ern. 695, 772 
1 Se RSA Re Se »* 196, 353 

Apparently this is not a very large appropriation, but Provi- 
dence is rather exclusive, and so gets its gratuities from the 
sundry civil bill. About $2,766.353 has been appropriated for 
the 10-mile stretch below Fox Point to deep water, according 
to the report, and counting $500,000 received from the last 
sundry civil bill, a balance of $695,772 was available last Oc- 
tober for use on this project. 

The bill before us expresses some desire to have Providence 
do something for itself before we put any more money in the 
2-mile stretch between Fields Point and Fox Point. 'The other 
'83 miles are still included in a continuous performance of Provi- 
dence to the Treasury and back again. 

On pages 66 and 67, volume 3, Commissioner of Corporations 
report, occurs this interesting statement: 

Practically all the wharves at Providence belong to private parti 
including railroad and trading corporations. The city owns a smal 
wharf below the Point Street Bridge, which it leases for a lumber 
wharf, and it also has a small wharf just above Sassafras Point, which 
is used by the various city departments. There are no open piers in 
Providence. 

A statement that the New Haven Railroad owns most of the 
wharfage is probably superfluous, and although the belated 
effort to get Providence to do something for itself is not to be 
questioned, it does seem that after spending $2,766,000 on ull 
projects, the’real Providence is located on the Potomac rather 
than on Providence River. The latest and most fashionable 
project recommended by Army engineers for this popular city 
has received $595,280, according to page 119 of the Chief 
Engineer’s report, and is now 7 per cent completed. 

I am convinced we ought to withhold the balance of the money 
now on hand until we ascertain just what the Government is 
getting for that money. 

The amendment to strike out was defeated. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 


$10, 000 
— 203; S58 
. 2, 280, 017 

This carries a familiar name, due to temporary notoriety, which 
connects another enterprising project with this same name. As 
we are now dealing with $2,000,000 projects, according to the 
equitable distribution of funds by political pull and powers that 
be, it is not surprising to learn that behind this $10,000 is a 
total of $2,280,017 which has been given by a generous Govern- 
ment to New Haven Harbor and breakwater. Of equal interest, 
we learn that in last October over $100,000 was available for 
harbor work out of unexpended appropriations, 

After spending over $2,000,000 at New Haven, I quote from 
the commissioner’s report, volume 3, page 13, that “ Most of the 
important New.Haven frontage is railroad owned.” Most every- 
thing around New England, including several legislative bodies. 
were once said to be owned by the enterprising New Haven 
System, so that $2,000,000 of Government money responded in 
like manner to the call of the railway magnet and magnate. 

WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION LINES, 


Just how far-reaching this influence becomes and just how 
little public interest is represented in the line of boats operating 
between New Haven and New York may be gathered from the 
commissioner's report, volume 4, wherein he says the New Eng- 
land Steamship Co. owns 31 vessels, with $6,000,000 in stock 
on $9,000,000 in bonds, all owned by the New England Naviga- 

on Co. 

The New England Navigation Co, is stocked at $53,000,000, 
and all of that stock is owned by the New Haven Railway (pp. 
20 and 21). In other words, the New Haven Railway owns the 


31 boats engaged in the Sound traffic, and the Government is 
engaged in perfecting terminal facilities for these boats in a 
harbor most of the important frontage of which is owned by 
the same railroad company. 

On page 1664, 1914 report, we are informed that traffic in the 
main harbor decreased 14 per cent since 1912. That is a serious 


loss after such large investments by the Government; but food 
for thought lies in the knowledge that New Haven Railway 
stock fell much faster, when the balloon collapsed. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Below Harton x $30, 000. 00 
Balance available July 1, 1914... LLL LL 10, 998, 99 
Pat SpptopP RHONE Lr e Iii ma RE ER E EA 813, 170. 00 


I do not desire to dwell at length on the splendid enterprise 
shown by captains of industry at the head of New England 
railways, but in mentioning this paltry $873,170 spent below 
Hartford, it occurs to me that the following may be of interest 
taken from volume 3, page 69, Commissioner of Corporations 
report: 

Of the Hartford frontage, 18 per cent, or 1,280 feet, is owned by the 
New Haven Railway, about the same amount is owned by the gas com- 
pany. the Hartford Electric Light Co., and two private estates. The 
alance is owned by the city for park purposes. 

Again, the report says: 

The New Haven Railway owns the greater part of the available 
frontage on the opposite bank. 

If this condition exists to-day and Congress derives no infor- 
mation from the engineers’ report, why should we continue to 
spend money on the project? 

Harking back to the policy of local contribution invoked in 
different European countries, would it not be better for the 
Government to openly enter into partnership with the New 
Haven Co. and the gas company, inviting local contributions, 
rather than throw all the money into the harbor surrounded 
by such eleemosynary corporations? 

The proposal to strike out did not meet with favor. 
Above Hartford: 

Balance) unexpended wo ae 
TTT. 55, 000 

Once on a time the accommodating engineers recommended 
for this project $1,015,600, but after $117,805 had been spent 
the following statement occurs in the 1914 report, page 146: 

No permanent benefit has resulted from the work so far done in the 
river. There is no existing commerce of a commercial character other 
An gre operation of excursion steamers in the reach above Enfield 

Naturally the supposition will occur that if the “existing 
commerce of a commercial character” is down to joy-ride trips 
on the upper reach of the river that commercial commerce, 
sympathetically with the river’s stage, has reached low ebb. 
Yet the committee recommends turning over the balance in 
hand toward improving a negligible “commercial commerce” 
in these days of war-tax economies. 


NEWARK BAY, N. J. 


Newark: Bay ua o eda eee oe eee $150, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914 — 283. 217 
Peat Mp prOpria tone ne eee ee eee 2, 192, 350 


Appropriations reach $2,192,350 for the bay and river, which 
shows that Newark, with Providence, Point Judith, New Haven, 
and Hartford, has reached the $2,000,000 class. 

Originally the Passaic River possessed a 7-foot depth at New- 
ark, but a 20-foot project is now being carried on, because, 
according to the Army engineers— 

This improvement is necessary to the great Industrial interests, and 
has reduced freight rates, and its continuance is necessary to the suc- 
cessful carrying on of the business of this locality. . 

It would be idle to reflect in any way upon the commerce or 
enterprising projects surrounding Newark, but it may be well to 
inquire, if “great industrial interests" desire a deepening of 
the river, why would it not be proper for such interests directly 
benefited to contribute toward such improvement? In other 
words, why should the taxpayer in North Carolina or Florida 
or Texas or Minnesota pay war taxes to help out the great 
industrial interests of Newark unless Newark helps herself? 

In this connection the Commissioner of Corporations says, 
volume 3, page 102: 

The New Jersey Terminal Dock & Improvement Co., incorporated 1905, 
acquired the Hackensack Meadows Co., which owns 33, acres of 
riparian land. 

This land is opposite Newark and owned by a great New York 
company, which also owns vessels and dredging outfits. What 
increased value is contributed by this “great industrial inter- 
est” toward the harbor project? Is there any connection be- 
tween this dredging company, its 33,090 acres of riparian land, 
and Government dredging work? If it does not benefit directly, 
it does indirectly, and ought to contribute. 

Amendment to strike out was, of course, defeated. 

HUDSON RIVER, N. Y. 


Hudson River ---------- $1, 500, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914... 21. LL LLL 1, 860, 136 
Tots appropriadons eee. 9, 466, 524 


The engineers jumped their estimates in four years on this 
project from $5,186,064 to $7,530,000, or approximately 50 per 
cent. 
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The project intends to afford a 12-foot depth on the Hudson 
River to the end of the State canal at Waterford. In view of 
. the enterprise shown by New York State in providing $150,000,- 
000 for a canal from Buffalo across the State, it would be cap- 
tious to question the Government's duty to make suitable con- 
neetions, and I do not assume to criticize this appropriation, 
although it may be unnecessary to add a million and a half, in 


nddition to nearly two million reported in October. In war- 
tax times such appropriations are subject to critical inspection 
by every Member, but I desire to call attention to another matter 
connected with this same river. 

On page 41 of the bill is a proposed survey to dredge the 
Hudson River from its mouth to Hudson to a depth of 30 feet, 
and to provide a 30-foot harbor at Hudson about 100 miles from 
the sea and a second 27-foot survey is contained in the bill from 
Hudson to the Troy Dam, 153 miles from New York City. 

The River and Harbor Committee assures us it expects to 
eventually reduce appropriations, but offers these two samples 
of economy, which may absorb from ten to twenty million dol- 
lars, depending upon the plans. 

These surveys are apart from the present 12-foot project. 
The debate on this item, contained on pages 1711 and 1712 of 
the January 15 Rxconzp, is illuminating. 

SYRACUSE AN OCEAN PORT. 

It appears that Albany and Troy and sundry other river 

towns wish to become ocean ports. In order to do so it is pro- 

the Government shall eventually dredge out the Hudson 
River 30 feet deep for 150 miles from its mouth in order to ac- 
commodate these cities. 

What possibilities are unfolded when great ocean liners pass 
by New York City and Brooklyn, two way stations, in order to 
dock at Hudson or Albany or Troy, which are to become the real 
ports. Then we may dredge the $150,000,000, 12-foot State 
canal, at Government expense, to a 30-foot depth in order to 
reach Buffalo and Syracuse, whieh are sure to be jealous of 
Albany and Troy. The old, abandoned Fox River Canal. in my 
own State, built by a Government land grant, should then be 
deepened in order to divert trade from the Lakes right on 
through to the Mississippi River. By so doing we might side- 
track Chicago and other lower lake ports in order to make St. 
Paul or St. Louis the final destination of ocean liners. The 
possibilities of this transcendent scheme will appeal to every 
true friend of unlimited waterway improvements and unre- 
stricted Government expenditures. But is it a wise policy? If 
so, we are seeking to divert trade instead of serving commerce. 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

In the Recorp for June 19 I endeavored to present conditions 
which surround many harbors. Railroad terminals and rail- 
way-owned shipping are profiting at Government expense when 
the Federal Treasury dredges harbors up to railway wharves. 
As well build trackage and depots for the railways. Neither 
policy can be successfully defended. 

Again, on September 29, I endeavored to give to the House 
some facts relating to the $50,000,000 waterway lobby and its 
associated waterway lobbies. Original subscription lists from 
various interests were presented, and also evidences of inde- 
fensible methods pursued by the lobby to whip objecting Repre- 
sentatives and Senators into line. 

On December 14 last I briefly presented a few facts shown by 
the engineers’ report as to the Muscle Shoals water-power 
project and kindred water-power companies. In all of these 
discussions facts have been concerning the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Missouri, and other river projects. 

QUESTIONABLE COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


In this discussion I desire to show the unreliability and mis- 
leading character of commerce statistics presented by engineers’ 
reports. Heretofore the committee members have asked ques- 
tioners on the floor whether or not they appreciate the full value 
of commerce carried on at some particular harbor or on some 
river. The frequency of such inquiries and the doubtful charac- 
ter of several commercial propositions have caused me to make 
a slight investigation into the character of commerce, average 
value and haul, and apparent necessity for deep water demanded 
by some of the projects. Proposals for deepening streams in 
which over 90 per cent of the traffic is logs or lumber that floats 
are to be found in the bill before us. Why dig deep ditches to 
float timber with a decreasing commerce to accommodate? 

Ports or rivers that float hundreds of thousands of tons of 
sand show an impressive total tonnage until the commerce is 
analyzed. In like manner a river’s commerce is frequently 
beosted by duplications or, as Chairman SPARKMAN has said, by 
quadruplications of the same identical commerce. 

By repetition, it shows a respectable tonnage to be served. 
Ferriage across the Ohio, Mississippi, and other rivers is used 
to swell questionable statistics. 


Much cheap commerce is. accommodated: at lake ports, but it 
is genuine commerce; and it will be remembered that approxi- 
mately one-half of Philadelphia’s important commerce consists 
of coal, iron ore, and sand, having an average value of about $3 
per ton. 

Waterway commerce at interior points usually consists of 
cheap, bulky freight, but occasionally a little high-priced com- 
merce will boost the average value and mystify the investigator 
as to the real value of the project or necessity for the improve- 
ment. 

In order to aid to a better understanding of the commercial 
necessities of certain projects a brief analysis of commerce will 


be made occasionally. 
SHREWSBURY, N, J. 


[S au p T eea a ORE Ne AEN EAA aan ETT t $10, 000 
Balance on hand. October, 191422 14, 917 
Past: appropHationg..— — ½?dàqdkꝗki 148800 


Appropriations for this 10-mile project reach $449,500. Com- 
pared with Matawan Creek and Shoal Harbor, projects found 
in the last bill, the Shrewsbury project appears on the surface 
to be an important commercial enterprise. The Army engineer 
places emphasis on its commerce, which reached 1,306,188 tons 
in 1912. Such a large commerce naturally invites attention, 
and so we learn that of the total commerce 620,000 tons was 
“general merchandise," valued at $800,000. Conceding for the 
moment that this merchandise was of an unprecedentedly cheap 
character, we are mystified upon learning that 500,000 tons of 
* miseellaneous " tennage was valued at $501,050, or at the rate 
of $1 a ton. The intelligent report fails to give the character of 
“general merchandise" and “ miscellaneous“ commerce, which 
reaches about 75 per cent of the total; and in view of the failure 
of any report on commerce for 1913 Congress has a right to 
know about this mysterious commerce and the 10-mile project 
on which it flonts before appropriating anything more in these 
days of economical administration and war taxes. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA. 
Monongahela Rer. — $211,200 
Balance on hand July, 1914... —— — 2 ͤ1!„%ñu— 14, 121 
Past appropriations „„ !ö;w 0,181, 762 

We next jump across Pennsylvania, without the aid of any 
inland-waterway project, to land in the Monongahela River 
that has received $6,181,762 to its credit, according to page 2594 
of the 1914 report. I do not overlook the fact that this stream 
has been able to hold its own during the past six years—a 
remarkable feat—when practieally all other streams have been 
steadily losing commerce in recent years, 

The report does not disclose any facts as to the particular 
interests to be aided, but I have been informed that the Monon- 
gahela Coal & Coke Co. is practically a monopoly ; that it owns 
or controls practically all the boats on this river and on the 
Ohio, and more than any other one agency controls the output 
of coal and the price. 

I do not vouch for the cofrectness of these statements, but if 
in part true the query will arise just what interests have been 
advanced by an expenditure of over $6,000,000 on this river, 
and who will be the direct beneficiary of $211,200 proposed to 
be given in this year of war taxes and economy. Is genuine 
competition in freight rates afforded; and if so, is the price of 
coal reduced? 

MEETING AN OLD FRIEND ON THE RIVER. 

Recognizing a familiar sound in the Monongahela Coal Co. 
name, I have glanced back over original subscription lists, and 
find this concern gave $500 in one year, as did the Carnegie 
Steel Co., out of a total of about $5,000, to push a waterway 
lobby that was in turn pushing the Monongahela River in the 
river and harbor bill. That the push was vigorous is attested 
by appropriations made by the Government as set forth in the 
engineers’ report. 

Traffic has steadily decreased on this system, although we 
are spending $80,000,000 in all om the Ohio River aside from 
$6,000,000 on the Monongahela. The continuous or through 
traffic on the Ohio, as shown by the different locks and at the 
mouth of the river, only amounts to about 1,000,000 tons of 
freight, nine-tenths of which is coal Will coal shipments in- 
crease when 53 locks have been placed in the Ohio? No one 
familiar with river navigation will seriously contend that tows 
of a score of barges could be run through all these locks 
profitably. 

It is an engineering triumph but an unbusinesslike proceeding, 
according to the judgment of practical rivermen, 

I believe we ought to know where we arc traveling in these 
reckless expenditures, and will discuss the Ohio River traffic 
later in the bill. 

The amendment to strike out was rejected. 

IMPROVING DELAWARE RIVER, $1,500,000. 


Balance on hand October, 1914 ~-..__-_._--_---_-------- 


5e 252, 243 
Past appropriations 20; 


220, 466 
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We jump back across Pennsylvania again to take up a projeet 
or series of projects that have received $20,220,466. The ex- 
isting project is for a 35-foot channel up the Delaware to 
Philadelphia. Pointless jokes have been erncked at Philadel- 
phia's expense for many years, but the Army Engineer's Report 
for 1913, om page 1750, gives in full a letter from John Meigs, 
assistant director of wharves, wherein Mr. Meigs seriously tells 
a waiting world— 

The city of Philadelphia seems now to be on the point of awakening 
from a sleep ef decades. 

Presumably the period was longer than Mr. Van Winkle’s 
celebrated trance, so we look for the cause of this awakening 
and find that after nearly a score of millions had been spent 
on the Delaware by the Government, the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations, in volume 3, pages 105—109, made an inventory of stock, 
with the following results: Ownership of Philadelphia’s water 
front, railroads, 21,042 feet; private and corporations, 31,166 
feet; city, 4,431 feet, or less than 8 per cent of the water front 
owned by the city. Again, the inquisitive commissioner learned 
that of the piers in use the Reading Railway owned 30, tke 
Pennsylvania Railway owned 18, and the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Lehigh Railways held 15 between them. Cramps had 13 more, 
which made about 76 piers owned by these six interests. 

Philadelphia eity owned three recreation and freight piers and 
seven other piers, but all the latter were rented to railways. 
This shows that Father Penn turns a thrifty penny now and 
then. 

The last Engineer's Report shows the city is still awake, and 
is building another pier, with two or three more in prospect. 
Philadelphia has a large commerce. For years it has come 
from across the seas and along the coast, and upon reaching 
Philadelphia the captains of vessels not owned or controlled by 
railways have been compelled to lease or rent wharfage rights 
while loading and unloading cargoes. 

How far this is to be changed by the awakening of Philadel- 
phia only time wil show. But why should not Philadelphia 
eontribute toward this 60-mile river improvement which has 
already cost the Government over $20,000,000? I am speaking 
of the principle of contribution that ought to be uniform, if ever 
adopted. 

ANNUAL MAINTENANCE CHARGES. 

One other Delaware River item is of interest. 

We are told on page 307 of the 1913 report that maintenance 
work in 1913 cost the Government $319,674.78. The report adds, 
it resulted “in an increase of prevailing depth of one-tenth 
foot." “This is regarded satisfactory.” The complacency with 
which Army engineers express satisfaction over about 1 inch in- 
erease in depth at a cost of $319,674.78 is encouraging to those 
who are now paying war taxes to meet such expenditures. 
Through such heroic means, financed by the Government, has 
Philadelphia been brought down to the sea, a distance of 63 
miles, 

No motion was made to change this or similar items because 
of the important commerce handled by Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and other great ports. In none of these cases has 
any reduction been suggested, because no one will question that 
under the present system such projects must be considered 
highly meritoriots, and yet elements entering into this and 
similar large items deserve some consideration. 

WILMINGTON, DEL, 


Wilmington $80, 000 
Available: to June 30, 1015. —— —————— ͤñ 07, 512 
Past appropriatibugs EE 556, 9UE 

Appropriations on this project reach $1,556,952. Again it 
will be conceded that a eonsiderable commerce goes to and from 
Wilmington, but, referring to the Commissioner of Corporations 
again, we find, in volume 3 page 114, the following: 

The city owns eight wharves on the Christiana averaging 50 feet in 
length, which are leased for three-year periods at an annual rental 
$100 each. The lessees use the wharves Sey. for their private 
business, but nearly all of them will allow goods to be handled over 
their wharves for a nominal charge, so long as it does not interfere 
with their business. 

To fully appreciate the irony of this situation after the Gov- 
ernment has spent over a million and a half dollars on the 
projeet it is worth while rereading the commissioner's state- 
ment. He adds that about 15,000 feet of frontage are owned. by 
industries having more or less wharfage facilities. 

On March 9; 1901, the eity of Wilmington appropriated $60,000. 
to aid improvements for the Christiana River. 

To June 30, 1914, only $20,207 city money had been used, or 
a little more than 1 per cent of the amount paid by the Govern- 
ment to aid Wilmington. Where is the balance of the amount 
appropriated by the city? Why was it not used, and why is the 
Government paying a milliom and a half dollars to improve a 


harbor where the wharves are owned by or leased to private 
parties? 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates the complete farce of local 
eontributions to Government expenditures as now practiced by 
engineers. Without system or power to enforce, the engineers 
are between a local and a political fire. 

JAMES RIVER, VA, 


James River — S N 
Innes on Band ES DN RATES 14, 357 
Past appropriations _... SSS — TE ONG WIS SS | 


Richmond was a hard city to reach some 50 years ago, but 
Grant was an express train compared with this project. Aec- 
eording to the Engineer's Report the project for a 22-foot depth 
from Hampton Roads to Richmond was started in 1884, and dur- 
ing the past 30 years over $3,000,000 has been spent by the 
Government on this river, although the present project is only 
45 per cent completed. At the same rate of speed we may ex- 
pect our ehildren to celebrate a 22-foot depth about 40 years 
hence, According to the Engineer's Report during the last seven 
years the commerce has remained stationary. 

During the discussion of this bill I have been honored by 
the attention of many able and courteous gentlemen and some- 
times by gentlemen not so able and courteous, all because of my 
inquiries into pet local projects. The James River 22-foot 
channel for 100 miles from Hampton Roads to Richmond has 
been severely criticized by Senator BURTON, a great waterway 
authority, and also by others who ask why $5,374,943.15 is to 
be spent om this stream when, after an expenditure of over half 
that amount, the Government in 30 years has given to Rich- 


| mond an 18-foot channel (p. 449), or more than is to-day found 
at the head of navigation on the Hudson River or on many 
other busy waterways. Several of Virginia's ablest Members 


have belabored the committee because of its neglect of real 
waterways in the Old Dominion; but the James is cared for 
with $100,000, and so its local Representative indulges in 
withering denunciation of those who venture to question his 
pet project. He credits me with an investigation of all the 
projects in the bill, whereas I never examined but one Virginia 
item—the James River. In fact, the Recorp will show his is the 
only one of fifteen projects in Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia which was criticized. 
A $100,000 BIASED JUDGMENT. 

The celebrated Cowpasture and Pagan Creeks that have co- 
operated with $3,200,000 of Government money in making the 
James River navigable have not been criticized. Neither have 
other Virginia projects been subjected to inquiry; but, coming 
to the defense of the committee on the defeated Muscle Shoals 
private water-power project, the James’s Representative gives 
this bill and the James River $100,000 appropriation his un- 
qualified support. Other Virginia Members do not agree with 
him and have criticized the committee without gloves. Who 
is right? To show his confidence in the $5,374,943 James River 
project the James Representative offered misleading state- 
ments as to comparative commerce of States. Some one has 
been stringing the gentleman, otherwise he would have known 
that according to the Engineer’s Report one Wisconsin port 
has more actual commerce than the entire amount he credits 
to Virginia—saw logs and all—and this does not reflect on Vir- 
ginia's large commerce. 

The difficulty with the distinguished Member is that he per- 
sists in representing Richmond to the exclusion of Virginia or 
the Government that pays his salary and whose iuterests 
should equally command his attention. 


ONLY A FEW PROJECTS HAVE BEEN EXAMINED. 


From the nature of things I haye been unable to reply to per- 
sonal criticisms without distracting attention from some of the 
projects that appear in the bill. Neither have I examined nor 
objected to nearly all the items in the bill, as has been asserted 
by the several Members, nor to one-half nor one-quarter 
of them. A few here and there indieative of conditions sur- 
rounding others in the bill have been noted. The James River 
is no better and no worse than many others, but in the absence 
of positive information that Richmond requires a 22-foot hun- 
dred-mile channel to the sea, at a total cost to the Govern- 
ment of over $6,000,000, why is it not well to inquire what 
has been done with $3,200,000 given by the Government to 
that same river? If an 18-foot channel now possessed by Rich- 
mond will answer present needs—and the engineer gives no in- 
formation to the contrary—why dump $100,000 in war taxes 
into the river this year just to keep dredgers and contraetors 
busy? The engineer's estimate that $3,030,978.20. will be re- 
quired to get an additional 4-foot depth on the James River, 
er $30,000 per mile, in addition to a like amount already spent 
for the 100-mile stretch. This is in addition to a large annual 
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maintenance charge. Irrespective of other projects in Virginia 
or elsewhere, what justification exists for an extravagant 
project that after 30 years is only 45 per cent completed and has 
received over $32,000 per mile during that period from a gen- 
erous Government? 
NORFOLK-BEAUFORT CANAL, 

Waterway Norfolk to Beaufort 
Amount available July 1, 1914... 
Past appropriations. 

For what purpose is this large amount of money to be spent? 
What is the ultimate gain from a governmental expenditure of 
$5,400,000, proposed by Army engineers? A dozen years hence, 
after we have adopted some safe and sane system of waterway 
improvement, we will look back at this $5,400,000 project as a 
piece of monumental folly. 

Even now engineers are unable to determine the route they 
intend to pursue, according to their report on page 461, and yet 
in their frantic desire to please their patrons they demand 
$1,000,000 in appropriations for present use. 

They are building three bridges at a cost of $82,890, and the 
Government is to purchase land for hydraulic dumping. Ac- 
cording to the report a traffic that reached 203,812 tons in 
1903 dropped to 90,837 tons in 1912. However, the last report 
gives 1913 lockages at 258,441 tons, of which 195,000 tons was 
timber that has always been floated in rafts or barges. Just 
what proportion of the balance is for governmental material 
for the canal it is hard to say, but to anyone familiar with 
eonditions along the canal and in the country reached by the 
canal the project of putting $600,000 into such a wasteful 
venture is unpromising. To levy war taxes for such a humbug 
is to advertise the extravagance of any administration. Not 
$100,000, presumably, could be raised by all the surrounding 
localities toward aid for the project. At points along the canal 

' the desolate region is only sparsely inhabited, and for a hundred 
miles along the coast only life-saving men are found, and not 
one community of any size will be served by the canal, if we 
except Norfolk and Beaufort village, at the two extremities of 
this 186-mile stretch. 


FOR NAVAL USE. 

Army engineers may have some scheme for running dread- 
naughts or submarines through this canal, but at present it only 
acconunodates launches and little boats, according to all re- 
ports received, and no commerce present or prospective war- 
rants an expenditure of one-tenth of the amount proposed by 
this item. This statement may be in direct contradiction of 
the judgment of Army engineers, who ask for $1,000,000 to use 
before June 30, 1916, but these officials have recommended all 
kinds of worthless projects that are now standing jokes, from 
the Kissimmee, Oklawaha, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers to the 
$63,000,000 canalization of the Ohio and the unlimited Missis- 
sippi land-reclamation scheme. Their last stretch of conscience 
occurs with the Muscle Shoals water-power project. Theoret- 
ically, they can do wonders, but their recommendations from a 
commercial standpoint, if they were given free rein, would 
bankrupt Rockefeller within 12 months. 

Is this an exaggeration? I intend to point out a few projects 
during these remarks that will show the kind of judgment 
exercised by these guardians of the Treasury, whom Congress 
has selected to protect us from ourselves. 

We discussed this project in the last bill, and I will only in- 
vite attention to one other point. Three months ago we had 
$800,000 on hand, and now the engineers are to be given $600,000 
more when their reports show that the final location of por- 
tions of the canal have not yet been determined. Surveys 
are still under way. Like the carpenter who began construction 
with the cupola, these officials are beginning anywhere to come 
out somewhere, and Uncle Sam pays the bills. 

The amendment to strike out was rejected. 

NORTH CAROLINA HAS 20 PROJECTS, 
Pamlico: and Tar Rivers... : „P 
Amount available to June 30, 1915--_-----_ — 
Past appropriations 

This project is for a channel to Washington, N. C., near the 
mouth. Thence to Greenville, 22 miles, it is 6 feet deep, and 
for the next 26 miles, to Tarboro, it drops to 20 inches in depth. 
'To state the facts presents the argument. 

In 1913 the Engineer’s Report says the river was navigable 
above Greenville from three to six months during freshets 
(p. 1967). Even the Kissimmee claimed four months of water 
for navigation, but this North Carolina stream is of little 
service above the 26-mile stretch. 

Nineteen hundred and thirteen, however, was an unusually 
busy seuson for the waterway, because during an eventful three 
to six months a snagzing boat removed 5 snags, 510 stumps, 6 
logs, 16 saw logs, 1 scow, and 1 old house. When it comes to 


removing boats and houses from a river to aid navigation it 
must be admitted that in North Carolina the ground of demarca- 
tion between town lots and navigable waters is not as elearly 
fixed as it should be. In view of $35,800 asked this year and 
$322,863 already expended by the Government, it is well to note 
that during the past 12 years commerce has decreased 70 per 
cent (p. 1968), and of the commerce reported downstream 90 
per cent was floatable timber that could be rafted or sent by 
flatboats. 

Apparently some real commerce at Washington, N. C., is used 
to give character to the rest of the river. In any event, it 
requires no stretch of imagination to determine where the best 
natural automobile track is to be found between Greenville and 
Tarboro during six to nine months in the year. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

NEW RIVER AND WATERWAYS TO BEAUFORT, $37,300, 
$7, 056 
221, 000 

On this important waterway the Government has expended 
$221,000, which will reach over a quarter of a million when the 
1915 war-tax contribution contained in this bill is added. Part 
of the money expended was used to cut 4-foot canals through 
Wrights Island and Cedar Bush Marsh. By this means sailors 
unfamiliar with their surroundings are now able to distinguish 
the island from the marsh and, in turn, the marsh from the 
canal. A generous investment by the Government of $221,000 
has produced by 1913 nearly 30 distinct items of commerce 
found on page 1996 of the report which reach a * grand total" 
of 42,687 tons, according to the Engineer's Report. One item of 
floatable timber amounts to 39,865 tons, leaving 2,822 tons to be 
distributed among the remaining 29 items. It is a matter of 
speculation just what would become of the engineer's “ grand 
total" if the portable sawmill that appears to be in that vicin- 
ity should move to some other waterway. 

Motion to strike out was rejected. 

HOLDING ON TO A 1-INCH CHANNEL, 


North East, Black, and Cape Fear Rivers $13, 000 
Eee yo pu TE Tr as 6, 000 
Past RUDFODTINUONEM I UD EE ea ERE EDU i 76, 500 


I quote literally from page 505 of the 1914 report in order to 
show the character of the North East River project, which is 
included in the above item: 


Amount expended on present project up to June 30, 1913, was $33,- 
738.86, of which $10,687.96 was for improvement and $32,050.90 for 
maintenance. 

As a result of the expenditures to date, the channel has been cleared 
wherever needed. Six feet of water can be carried to Bannermans 
Bridge and 3 feet to Crooms Bridge during all stages of the water. 

From Crooms Bridge to Kornegays Bridge, the head of navigation, 
the river is so shallow that navigation is practicable only when the 
water is up. This is liable to occur at any time, but during the summer 
low stages — prevail. 

The minimum low-water depth to Bannermans Bridge is 6 feet; to 
Crooms Bridge, 3 feet; to Hallsville, 0.5 foot; to Kornegays Bridge (the 
head of navigation), 0.1 f 


oot. 

From the report we are solemnly told that after spending 
$32,050.90 on this North Carolina “ project ” the Government has 
obtained a depth of 6 inches at Hallsville, and 15 miles farther 
up the river, at the end of the project" and head of naviga- 
tion, we have secured (in the channel) a depth of 1 inch—all 
for $32,050.90. The report says so. 

Referring to the bill defeated in the Senate, we learn that it 
carried $38,315 for this raging stream that floats a little boat 
called the Duplin twice a week on its bosom. That project is 
shown by House Document No. 1356, Sixty-second Congress, to 
be for three fertilizing companies, and it fell by the wayside 
with the rest of the $53,000,000 bill. 

It appears that to Bannermans Bridge, for a distance of 48 
miles, there is some slight traffic. From Bannermans to Halls- 
ville, 40 miles, the turbulent river falls to about 6 inches in 
depth, and from the 6-inch stage on to Kornegays Bridge, the 
head of navigation,’ a distance of 15 miles, this famous water- 
way falls from 6 inches in depth to 1 inch. After deducting 
floatable timber and fertilizer for the three factories to be 
served, the commerce is nominal. 

FIGHTING HARD TO KEEP THE CHANNEL. 


Two thousand five hundred dollars, in addition to the $37,200 
already spent, was given by the Army engineers in October, 
1914, apparently to maintain a stage of water of 6 inches at 
Hallsville and, like Horatio, to defend 1 inch at the bridge. 
As the 1912 report contains this same identical information, it 
appears certain that by careful attention to duty the North East 
River, around the head of navigation, has not backslid from 
its permanent record of 1-inch depth, although the stream shows 
a loss in commerce during that year of about 30 per cent, and 
of the balance nine-tenths is timber and fertilizer. 

In times of financial depression that bring us a heritage of 
war taxes it would be wise to strike out a few of North Caro- 
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lina’s 20 different waterway projects contained in this bill. 
‘With a full belief that another good automobile track is being 
spoiled by Government dredges at Kornegays Bridge and that 
1 inch in depth has no great commercial value, let us take the 
dredge away and give the highway commissioners a chance. 

Motion to strike out was rejected. 

: A $6,000,000 NORTH CAROLINA PROJECT. 
E^ Fear River (above) 
Balance on hand October, 1914... 
Spent on the entire river (p. 612222222 5, 805, 790 

On page 510 the report confesses that since the adoption of 
the present project closer investigation renders it necessary to 
increase the estimate of expense from $615,000 to $1,031,000— 
mn increase of 75 per cent in the estimate for the same identical 
project in four years. The project calls for an 8-foot depth, 
Wilmington to Fayetteville, and after spending $346,160.68 on 
this particular project we are informed “the improvement has 
had no effect on freight rates so far” (p. 511). How can it 
affect freight rates when there is practically little river com- 
merce? 

In 1912 the engineers reported 213,181 tons. 

In 1913 they report only 154,797 tons. 

A loss in one year of 58,384 tons, or 27 per cent. 

Of course, the 69 items in the Engineer's Report are some- 
what impressive on paper, but over 80 per cent is covered by 
floatable timber, usually barged, and by fertilizer factories, 
that show a net 4-mile haul for 49,553 tons, Even the balance 
of the “traffic” is largely absorbed by governmental crews, 
according to advice of those familiar with this part of the river. 
Yet, with $139,561 on hand, we are asked to add $173,000, or 
$312,561 for this part of the river in a year of war-tax econo- 
mies, all for a traffic that has fallen off 27 per cent in the last 
year and is not affected by any dredging proposition. Of equal 
interest and waste is the next project on this same river. 

Cape Fear River at and below Wümington $205, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914-.----_-_-.---.-----------. 187, 610 

Bearing in mind a past expenditure of $5,805,790 on the whole 
river we find $187,610 was available for this part of the river 
in October, 1914. Added to $139,561 on the upper reach it aggre- 
gates $327,171 on hand from past appropriations, with $378,000 
more asked for in this bill for Cape Fear River. 

While a considerable commerce is handled by Wilmington, it 
fell off 28 per cent during last year, and no data is submitted by 
the engineers to show any pressing necessity for a 26-foot chan- 
nel on this 30-mile stretch. If commerce lost 28 per cent after 
the project reached 65 per cent of completion, it is due to fall to 
50 per cent when Wilmington gets its 26-foot channel finished. 
Possibly the man who pays a war tax to keep the river and har- 

_bor bill afloat may fail to get the logic of the situation, but the 
facts are found in the Engineer's Reports from which I have 
been quoting. 

No further argument is required to show that on most of these 
„projects“ commerce is rapidly decreasing, largely because 
timber bas been cut off and railways are dividing traffic. Glit- 
tering generalities fade away before the cold figures revealed in 
these Engineer's Reports. Allowing for duplications which are 
shown to occur in reporting commerce, what actual traffic is to 
be served by this large appropriation? 

Motion to strike out was rejected. 

a WINYAH BAY, 8. C, 
WinvaR BN ee ae ee ne — 128 
Balance on hand October, 1914... LL LLL LL Ll 
dE d save pee AE MD RR RE TE SI OTE DL SIR „ i 

This modest project has already received $2,980,664 from the 
Federal Treasury, but Uncle Sam has been so easy that $50,000 
more is asked in this year of hard times to be supplemented by 
ee aes over by the engineers from the October, 1914, 

ver : 

After spending nearly $3,000,000, two-thirds of which went for 
jetties, the engineers say, on page 527: 

The precise 
susceptible of determination. 

A man who pays a war tax can determine his end of the prop- 
osition without trouble; but the question occurs, if the engi- 
neers, with their superior information and convenient judgment, 
can not tell about freight rates, who can? 

Providing freight rates were reduced, where does the con- 
sumer come in? Does he get cheaper coal or a reduction on 
food or clothing? Who gets the freight reduction when rates 
are reduced? 

Winyah Bay has a tragedy, told in three lines, as follows: 


50, 000 
82, 115 
664 


"Tons. 
ee e 300 OTS 
Commerces 0f 1018 DAREN a eee ae 211, 055 


m won eere m iet paci tiet Dy BIS 


rcentage of reduction of rates does not appear to be 


Coupled with a loss of over 30 per cent in the traffic, we learn 
that of the 1913 tonnage 177,837 tons, or about S5 per cent, is 
timber that floats or can be barged with an existing 5-foot draft 
as well as with the 18-foot channel now being urged upon Con- 
gress by Army engineers. 

I do not care to present any argument, further than to give 
the official statistics, which speak for themselves—inotion to 
Strike out rejected. 

WACCAMAW RIVER, s. c. 


Nai dives Lr cr ⁵— 90900 
Available July 1, 1914________ CDSS RNS ECLOG: - 46,156 
Past appropriations__________. UAPR rer 


If these projects receive especial notice, it is because a brief 
examination of their character seems to invite criticism. Take 
the Waccamaw River, which has received $253,162 from the 
Government. After 34 years it has secured 60 per cent of a 
proposed depth, and by digging cut-offs at Government expense 
the engineers triumphantly declare they have.brought Conway 
down from 49 miles to 45 miles nearer to the mouth of the 
river—a gain of 4 miles for Conway. Conway appears to be 
a hamlet of about 1,400 people, and they have been saved the 
additional distance of 4 miles, due to the generosity of an engi- 
neering department superintending a canal built by Congress. 
The average haul on this stream is given at 35 miles. : 


Tons, 

Total commereo in. 2918.2 — 4; % ABT. 
Logs, timber, etc, that floats_.__..-___.-....-._.....-...--. 04, 104 
%% aea one Lut eec S sedo s e pes Dad ta MB aas m 21, 123 


Of this 21,123 tons balance, 45 per cent is fertilizer that does 
not necessarily require any deep-draft vessels for its conveyance. 
* No change in rates was noted during the year," say the engi- 
neers. With these facts confronting us, what excuse can be 
offered for bearing down upon a war-taxed people to accommo- 
date Conway village or any other village further than has been 
done? 

Fifty-five thousand five hundred dollars would buy a dozen 
high-priced automobiles or a half hundred Fords. "Under favor- 
able conditions these Fords could convey the 21,123 tons of 
truck, including the 9,000 tons of fertilizer, over a 35-mile haul 
in one day ; or, differently expressed, one Ford could do the work 
during the summer, when creeks run dry, using the bed of the 
stream for a boulevard. Why not buy a Ford instead of further 
cut-offs for Conway—and why not save money? 


mint Rivin. GR Ed ida esqdanii e eee i 
Balance on hand 
Past appropriations. 


Flint River has had a particularly rocky road from 1874, just 
40 years ago, when the project was begun. Since those halcyon 
days of reconstruction of streams and people $381,500 has been 
sent by the Government down to that river to meet the demands 
of Flint and steel. Authorities differ in the correct spelling of 
the last word. ; 

After that expenditure it is well to note the satisfiel tone 
with which engineers announce that from the mouth to Albany 
vessels drawing less than 3 feet can crawl through, but from 
Albany to Montezuma only 24 feet depth is afforded. This 
stream, we are further advised, is much obstructed, although 
repeatedly cleared of snags. Snagging seems to be a most 
profitable occupation on that stream, judging from a $381,000 in- 
vestment, which only produces 83,594 tons of commerce in 1913, 
and a portion of that is timber, with an average haul of all 
commerce of 35 miles. Presumably this commerce“ begins and 
ends near the mouth of the stream, judging from its short haul, 

Bearing in mind that this is about the same net traffic shown 
on the Waccamaw, with the same haul, and about the same 
appropriation, how would it do to save $105,000 on these two 
projects and keep a Ford machine in commission during the 
entire year, serving both streams? We criticize Democratic 
extravagance when an extra automobile is asked for by the 
Secretary of State. In fact, his temerity is greeted with econ- 
omy speeches filled with patriotism and politics. Why not save 
the price of a score of good cars and buy a Ford to help out 
these two projects, neither of which appears to be in need of 
anything but commerce? 

Motion to strike out rejected. 


THE COOSA RIVER (GA.) PROJECT, 


Coosa River between Rome and Dam 422 $75, 000 
Jocks and Danis: 4 and Bor ...... 56, 000 
131, 000 

Fe eee 170, 058 
Amount appropriated (p. 2175) -.-_-_-----_------------_ 1, 982, 583 


To my mind, this is one of the most indefensible projects in 
the whole bill. When the true story of the Coosa is written it 
will be shown to be a gross fraud upon our Government, per- 


petrated under the name of navigation; that it has ruined lives 
and property through the agency of this Government, and al- 
ready leaves a heritage of over 500 damage suits to greet poor 
residents along the river, who have stood in the way of a power- 
ful water-power trust. 

Apparently this river has been used to serve the purpose of a 
water-power company, and our Government is the worst offender 
of all against vested rights of hundreds of Georgia’s citizens. 

After spending about $2,000,000 on the river, its commerce, 
aside from that used in Government work, is too small to meas- 
ure and reported to be even less than it was the year before. 
After spending $2,000,000 during the past 38 years we also 
learn this project is about 27 per cent completed. There is no 
humor in a letter I append concerning this project. Thus far, I 
have avoided the insertion of personal letters, hundreds of 
which are at hand, but have based criticisms on official engi- 
neers’ reports. This letter is so specific in its description of 
conditions that I offer it without further comment than to say 
it confirms the belief that the Coosa River is one of the most 
vicious projects contained in the bill. If you would know how 
bad it is, study the reports and investigate the truth of letters, 
of which the following is a sample: 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., January 1, 1915. 
Mr. Frear, Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I noticed in a Birmingham paper, several days ago, where 
you had opposed the appropriation of the Muscle Shoals project of 
the Alabama Power Co., and that you intended to fight this to the end. 
I appreciated reading this very much. * * * 

he Alabama Power Co. built a dam on the Coosa River up in 
Chilton County of this State, and they were going to give everybody 
cheap en and they claimed it would do great things for the 
surrounding country. Well, it did great things all right. They made 
hundreds of people leave their homes and caused great numbers to die 
with chills and malarial fever. They have ruined the country for 2 
or 3 miles on each side of this river and up the river for 20 miles. 
They have covered something like 12,000 acres of land that the State 
and county will never get any taxes out of, and this was some of the 
best land in the State. The Alabama Power Co. is now furnishing 
Birmingham with electricity from this dam on Coosa River and the 
rates are the same in Birmingham as they have always been. This 
Alabama Power Co. and branch companies are trying their best to 

t a monopoly on the water power of this State and every other 

tate that t "t can, and the neces of this State do not want this. 
The Alabama Power Co. has numbers of attorneys and men employed 
all over this State, and they are the ones that write the beautiful 

feces in the papers about the great things this development of Muscle 
hoals will do for Alabama. 

I can get a petition signed by thousands of men in Alabama con- 
demning this project, and these are some of the best business men of 
the State. There have been filed in the courts of Chilton — some 
200 cases for damages on account of sickness caused from this dam on 
the Coosa River, and there are something more than 200 filed in Shelby 
County, and about 200 in Coosa County, and some in Talladega County; 
these are the four counties which border on this pond of polluted water. 
Practically every man in these four counties of this State will sign 
petitions condemning the power companies' monopoly on the death de- 
vices they have caused. 

If you will write to the law firms of Stallings, NeSmith, Hunt & 
Judge, of Birmingham, Ala.; Riddle & Burt, of Talladega, Ala.; Riddle 
& Ellis. of Columbiana, Ala.; Acuff & Pitts, of Columbiana, Ala., they 
will tell you all about how the Alabama Power Co. has done the r 
people in the counties of Chilton, Coosa, Shelby, and Tallageda. ese 
attorneys have over 500 damage suits against the power company. 

The Central of Georgia Power Co., which is another branch, or, rather, 
is connected with the head of the Alabama Co., built a dam at Jack- 
son, Ga., and they ran people away from their homes and killed numbers 
of them with malaria and chills; and if you will write to Col. C. L. 
Redman, of Jackson, Ga., he will tell you he has over 100 damage 
2 ainst the Georgia company, account of the destruction of homes 
and sickness. 

The people of Alabama do not want any more dams built in this State 
where they have to be built by the Alabama Power Co. or their branches. 

If you will write to Mr. J. P. Vanderveer, jr., of Clanton, Ala., which 
is the county seat of Chilton County, he wil & e you all the informa- 
tion you need about what the Alabama Power Co. has done to the people 
along the Coosa River, and he has a large acquaintance all over the 
State and can probably be of some service to you. 

I have secured a copy of a newspaper published in Clanton, and I am 
sending you a copy under separate cover, telling something about the 
power company in Alabama. 

Trusting that you may be successful in downing the Muscle Shoals 
project. I am, 

Yours, truly, ` J. B. BENROM. 
FLORIDA’S 30 MODEST PROJECTS. 
BG LACA; 1165, 2 rc et per eant eani igit $100, 000. 00 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914... 4445 99, 927. 08 

It is well to correct an erroneous impression, that the river 

and harbor bill contains all the pet schemes of men who enjoy 
a pull with the committee. This is shown to be error, because 
while prominent statesmen from Florida at both ends of the 
Capitol have great influence in shaping its provisions, only 30 
projects contained in this bill are apportioned to Florida. 
With commendable self-denial Florida places the Kissimmee and 
three-quarters of a million Oklawaha projects back on the 
waiting list during a vigorous effort to economize. While it is 
true that Florida gets from two to three times as many projects 
as its nearest competitors among the States, with the exception 
of North Carolina's 20 projects and Texas's 20 projects, it is not 
true that all of Florida’s projects are in this bill. Some large 
ones are wating for the next bill. 
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St. Lucia is to get $100,000 and later $800,000 more. 
On July 1, 1914, the appropriated balance on hand reached 


$99,927.08. It is practically a new project, and although the 
Engineer's Report, page 699, says there is “no water-borne coni- 
merce at this locality," at the present time, it is possible that 32 
people living in St. Lucia, according to the 1910 census, now 
want to see business boom. For many centuries St. Lucia has 
slumbered, and the engineer reports (p. 59S), “ Inside inlet is a 
harbor of limited. depth, suitable only for light-draft yachts.” 
When Uncle Sam’s $900,000 has been placed in good hands the 
harbor ought to be deeper, although no commerce is in existence 
or in prospective, according to the report. 

Why not save this $100,000 by striking it out of the bill? 
Why not turn the balance on hand back into the Treasury and 
perform one meritorious act in connection with this bill? 


A COMMITTEEMAN REVOLTS. 


If any further testimony is desired as to the character of 
this project, I invite attention to the remarkable fact that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY], an able mem- 
ber of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, presented the motion 
to strike out this item on January 15. 

Referring to House Document No. 1312, Sixtieth Congress, 
he disclosed that the engineers reported against this’ indefen- 
sible project, but Gen. Bixby felt that Florida was not getting 
its full share of projects—over 30 in this bill—and so threw a 
life preserver to St, Lucia. 

Only 16 votes could be rallied against this project, while 55 
Members voted to keep it in. 

Ineidentally most of the committee members remained in con- 
stant attendance, and, aided by delegations from States having 
projects under consideration, it became practically an impossi- 
bility to knock projects, however worthless, out of the bill. 

St. Lucia stays in the bill, which is nothing to the credit of 
the bill and no more meritorious, in my judgment, than the 
$47,000 Kissimmee or the $733,000 Oklawaha, Fla. projects 
knocked out of the preceding bill by the Senate committee. 

ANOTHER OF THE 30 PROJECTS. 


gE EN RS Ene . EAL See $50, 000 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914 
Past appropriations 


This Florida project is fully as worthy as the Coosa or Kis- 
simmee Rivers. Already we have spent $560,760 in developing 
its commerce, only to find from page 601 that— 


No practical channel has been secured, as the channels dredged have 
filled up within a few months after completion. 


On July 1, 1914, a balance of $100,000 was on hand to help 
needy dredgers out. The bay asks Uncle Sam to loosen his 
purse strings again. 

Here is some additional information from the report: 

Commerce in 1913 reached 123,850 tons. : 

Sand and rock amounted to 73,620 tons, indicating that the 
Government is a grent booster for commerce when it begins 
operations, because the engineer's eagle eye counts everything, 
including construction material. 

We learn, as an additional reason why more money is not 
needed, that only one steamer is in the trade—part of the year. 
Also, that the Van Steamship Co.’s line was abandoned last 
year. Also, that only 20 per cent of traffic is handled by water. 
Also, that a suit is pending against the Florida East Coast 
Railway Co. to compel compliance with a drecging contract. 

With abandoned steamer lines and a small doubtful commerce 
to be served, it would be magnanimous for Florida to drop 
another of its 30 projects, just to help out the northern war- 
tax payer. 

Again, Mr. TREADWAY, a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, moved to strike out from this bill, and presented 
an able argument against the indefensible project. His final 
remark was significant, when he said: 


We are simply throwing $50,000 into the district of the genial gen- 
tleman from Florida, who has so ably defended the St. Lucia Inlet. 


As the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] had just finished 
a lively flow of oratory against opposition to St. Lucia Inlet, 
wherein he placed in the Ananias class all opponents to his 
project, it becomes a matter of congratulation to know that he 
was in a genial frame c? mind when organizing his class. 

Biscayne Bay was shown to be a wasteful project, according 
to the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He is 
personally familiar with the surroundings, and they corrobo- 
rate the judgment formed by any unprejudiced person who 
studies the engineer’s reports. 

The motion to strike out was defeate1. ’ 


ST. ANDREWS BAY, $30,000. 


Balance on hand Oct. 2, 1914. $26, 000 
Past appropriations —_-.._-.---.._--_....---...--... 239, 560 
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Quietly nestling away down on the Florida coast far re- 
moved from commercial life and political strife is St. Andrews 
Bay. : 

Through Government contributions reaching $239,560, a 22- 
foot channel has been dug at East Pass. 

This project is completed, yet on October 2, 1914, a balance 
of $30,000 was on hand to care for contractors and dredgers, 
who needed work during cold winter months in Florida. We 
are asked to give $30,000 more for this charitable purpose. 
Possibly no safer testimonial was ever offered by Army en- 
gineers than when, after viewing the completed work, the report 
says (p. 655): 

The completion of the project will serve to test the commercial value 
of the harbor. f 

No statement is made that it was needed, but we will now 
see what we shall see, after spending $239,560. 

What was the commerce for 1913? One hundred and sixteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-two tons. 

What part was floatable timber? One hundred and two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-seven tons. What was the 
net commerce? Fourteen thousand and sixty-five tons. 

What was the haul? Eleven miles. 

And $239,560 was spent to develop such commerce that has 
an average haul of 11 miles. What is the name of the sawmill 
that furnishes the commerce? Florida is modesty personified 
when it comes to asking for something. Thirty-two projects 
have their hands out reaching for alms like so many disciples 
of Lazarus, and every other project must kotow to the superior 
claims of Florida or get an apple-core appropriation. Isn't it a 
remarkable spectacle? And yet the motion to strike out was 


defeated. 
HILLSBORO BAY, FLA. 


Hillsboro Bay-.--—------------222222222]2-2]2-----—------- $120, 000 
Bancs pu Nawal Tuly- 1; 1014. CEU a een 660, 868 
Past appropriations _-_----.--------------------__----. 2, 089, 944 


This is no petty Florida project. It is in the easy millionaire 
class, with a proud record of $2,089,944 squeezed out of the 
Federal Treasury. It is also a 9-mile arm of Tampa Bay and 
a type of engineering development that will be found with 
nearly every project. First a survey, then a modest appropria- 
tion, and afterwards a steady gnawing hunger for greater 
depth of water and Government gold. 'Phis project was begun 
in 1880 with an 8-foot depth; in 1899 it grew to a 12-foot 
depth; in 1905 it had metropolitan tastes, and was given 20 feet 
by the accommodating engineers; still hungry, it demanded and 
received 24 feet in 1910; and with the present popular political 
pull it ought to be extended to 30 feet by 1915. That is what 
puts Hillsboro on the map and in the millionaire class—nerve 
and Army engineers. 

We are further informed that Yber City must construct 1,400 
feet of public wharf acceptable to the Secretary of War. That 
is quite a concession to ask from Yber City after the Govern- 
ment has spent a few millions in the waters around about. 
Wnhen we realize that nearly a half million was on hand July 1, 
1914, and $120,000 more is in sight through this bill, in these 
piping times of peace and war taxes, it is disquieting to read 
from page 622: 


The commerce for the year 1913 showed an apparent decrease of 
33.4 per cent from 1912. 


How is that for a $2,000,000 investment—one of 30 that 
Florida proudly presents in this economy bill? 

During the discussion of this project, on motion to strike out, 
the distinguished chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, who is familiar with the harbor, stated that the com- 
merce reached over 2,000,000 tons, although the report shows 
1,319,283 (p. 2122). 


DID ANY COMMERCE GET AWAY? 


Bearing in mind the fact that the chairman of the committee 
has stated that frequent duplications and quadruplications 
exist in commerce reports on our rivers, we may also find occa- 
sion to investigate reports of harbor traffic unless properly 
vouched for. Engineers get their statistics from local individ- 
uals or boards of trade; but where no reports are required to be 
kept by law we may well believe the commerce is not underesti- 
mated by local interests. 

The same sources of information were afforded in 1912 and 
1913, so that any attempted investigation of 1913 alone would 
not disclose the true relation with the preceding year. 

With $660,000 on hand last July, and with commerce proceed- 
ing in adverse proportion to the increasing depth, I can not 
believe we should raise more war taxes to take care of this 
Florida project. I say this with regret, because I feel that the 
chairman has some pride in this project; and I have found it an 


unpleasant task to criticize propositions in which different 


Members are so deeply interested. It all tends to disclose the 
peculiar fact that this bill is one of personal projects, in which 
Members look to the item of local interest through colored 
glasses, to the exclusion of other projects in the bill. 
Amendment to strike out was rejected. 
A REAL RIVER AT LAST. 


BE Jahn Riera ee ec $350, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914____._---------_-________- 406, 510 
Past appropriatióng-—— ——— —. (pines m reru 6, 300, 562 


A 30-foot channel has been dredged up this river, and $6,- 
306,562 is the tidy sum that helps maintain the chiefest river in 
the land of perpetual youth and 30 Government projects. Pos- 
sibly the commerce, 40 per cent of which is lumber and ties, 
floatable timber, warrants over a third of a million this year, 
but where there is so much that is dross it is difficult to repress 
noisy suspicions. 

Take, for instance, in the same connection Palatka to Lake 
Harney, $10,000. 

Here are the mortality statistics offered by the 1914 report: 

Balance on hand October, 1914, $5,000. 

Total appropriations, $185,440. 

A 5-foot channel, 90 per cent complete, 

A total traffic of 174,000 tons. 

Logs and lumber compose 75 per cent of the total. 

It also includes the tonnage of the Oklawaha. 

Commerce decreased during last year 17.9 per cent. 

A FAMILIAR FLORIDA FRIEND, 


ORI WRI CIE ee LU iar aen ERE IUe icin $10, 000 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914------..--.---..2.~-...-.-- ,046 
Total appropria oni Lr einem 18, 110 


In the-$53,000,000 bill killed last session was a husky Okla- 
waha project of $133,000 masquerading at $175,000 cash appro- 
priation. It almost escaped attention, but was finally located 
with a spot light, so that the Senate committee struck out the 
item and also another popular Florida project, the Kissimmee, 
before the bill was reported. Since that episode three reputable 
citizens, one a prominent ex-governor and another a Member of 
the present Congress, have all declared to me personally that 
criticisms leveled at the wasteful project were fully justified. 

The 1914 Engineer's Report says the existing project is to 
secure a 6-foot channel from the mouth to Silver Springs Run, 
53 miles, and thence to Leesburg, 94 miles, a depth of 4 feet. 
To show the necessity for a lawn mower on the Oklawaha we 
learn, page 595, “ navigation in upper river is much obstructed 
by hyacinths and eel grass.” No true picture of navigation 
on the Oklawaha is had until we learn that in three months of 
1914 Capt. Maguire and a dredge removed 1,298 snags, 991 
overhanging bows, 478 logs, and 144 stumps. The wise sailor 
on this creek never fails to provide himself with a pair of 
shears for clipping branches in order to vary exercise when 
he gets fatigued from running the lawn mower that keeps 
down the eel grass. And in the stream where this $733,000 
project was logrolled through the House last year we find a 
“ commerce ” of 14,622 tons, of which 6,210 tons were log: that 
rolled down the creek, leaving a balance of 8,412 tons for a 
50-mile stream. This is another waterway investment to 
challenge attention if not our confidence. 

Motion to strike out was rejected. 


JJ. !.. ... ᷣͤ . Enid $3, 000 
Balunce:on band July 1, 1014. — ee 4, 000 
Peat apDropERtiona eae ae 34, 000 


It is almost impossible to shoot into these projects without 
striking something, although shot bounce off without doing 
much execution. I have only had opportunity to examine a few 
of the Florida projects, but with few exceptions they are ques- 
tionable monuments to the courtesy of accommodating Army 
engineers who approved them. 

Crystal River, Fla., is a small 9-mile creek running to or from 
the village. Incidentally the 9 miles have cost the Government 
$34,000, or about $4,000 a mile for this creek. Nothing was 
spent in 1913, and a balance of $4,000 is now on hand, yet $3,000 
more is demanded. í 

Here is the statement of a disgusted engineer, found on page 
2127 of the 1914 report: : 

Commeree,-1913, 1,240 tons. 

No regular steamers. 

Only 2 per cent of Crystal's trade is carried by water. 

Effect on foreign rates, none. : 

Small private launches alone use the stream. One week's 
work with that Ford machine would carry the total commerce 
over Crystal River's 9-mile route. In addition, it could fur- 
nish a joy ride for all the inhabitants of Crystal River who 
send 98 per cent of their freight by some other route. After 
spending $34,000 without affecting freight rates for the village, 
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why not appropriate $100 and hire a Ford for a week? Let 
us help the committee to save money on this project. 
Motion to strike out rejected. 
Anclote River, Fla... 
Amount expended on this “narrow, crooked, 20-mile stream” 
(p. 626) has been $56,500. The 4-foot channel begun in 1899 has 
been completed, and we pause with pride to note a total for 
1913: 


.. . 000 


Tons. 
r EA a a ee Ec it 730 
Logs and lumber. 5 —ͤĩĩ„%:7kgm 1, 100 
Net amount L6 spy a ur PEA e 


Logs and lumber have fidated since the Creator determined 
the specific gravity of wood, and such statistics justify an inves- 
tigation. To make us easy, the engineer truthfully says com- 
merce" decreased 33 per cent during the last year. No regular 
steamers are in the trade, and the only boat line was abandoned 
last year, due to railroad rates. 

Anclote wants $5,000 for a 1,600-ton annual commeree. What 
Anclote wants Florida demands. 

Why not switch that Ford machine over to this 24-mile project 
that rises in the marshes and runs to nowhere with any appre- 
ciable commerce save Government currency? 

Let it not be supposed that I have selected many of these 
smaller projects. ‘Those presented have been offered because 
they throw some light on general methods pursued or because 
my attention has been called to them because of their extreme 
wastefulness or worthlessness. 

CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER, FLA, 


BO es SC ne ae Se ee ary $30, 000 
Balance on hand- — ů — 20. 079 
E ———————————  eteenemenes 255, 300 


The project has been completed (p. 657). 

There are several strange features connected with the engi- 
neer’s report regarding the average haul of freight, and I will 
give the items on a completed project for which, in addition to 
the balance on hand, $30,000 is demanded in this bill. 


Tons. 
1018 ee mmer .!1!ÿ],ſẽ᷑«!ĩ1̃ñùñ1ñ„%ñÄã;!Äñ„wd' 73. 877 
n eee ae Le ee — 46, 841 
eet | ada EE aS a EE ES e D 27, 036 


As an evidence of necromancy it is proper to quote from the 
Engineer's Report (p. 657) : 


There is no commerce on the river above the mouth of Holmes River, 
with the possible exception of a small movement of logs. 


Also we are informed that— 

From the mouth of the Holmes n to the mouth of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River is about 40 miles (p. 657). 

With a total navigable distance of 40 miles on this river, we 
are next informed an average haul of the 13,877 tons of freight, 
including logs rafted—14,572 tons of which are turpentine and 
resin—is about 110 miles, indicating logs, resin, fertilizer, and 


all other items came down or went up on logs. How can com- 


merce go 110 miles on a 40-mile stream? Such is the story told 
on page 2156, so that we are ccmpelled to believe freight statis- 
tics are subject to investigation before acceptance at face value. 
It has been said these creeks and rivulets are “arteries of 
commerce” that justify liberal treatment; and we are told 
we are not acquainted with this intricate waterway question. 
It is too deep for anyone other than Army engineers—deeper 
than the projects to which it relates. 


A BUSY SNAGGING PROJECT, 


Alabama ipee A SUCTUS, $125, 000 
Balance on hand Oct. 2, 1914—— 
Agpropeiatons 4 LLL eee aa Xy x 214. 000 


'This project that has been so generously treated by the Govern- 
ment had a commerce of 153,295 tons last year, but over 73,000 
tons was rafted logs and floatable timber. Nine thousand tons 
of lumber was barged, and it would be interesting to know just 
what actual commerce is handled on the river—the haul, and 
what results have come from an expenditure of $1,214,000. 

A snag boat’s work for last year indicates a commerce in 
* timber" on the river that may have gone to swell the total. 
It says: 


Trees removed —....- 5 5 retra ea 130 
RARW. SON FRE SS eS 28 
err T——. mot edP M dag 91 
. ⁰ NES oe Mt rt A era LOTES ve T Hag 1.3 
Cy l A — EU T ar ta E E SII E S A 138 

Logs n ... aa SS ca a o e a ect purus EO E qe We 
„„ — —— 877 

Trees trimmed — ͤ— „„ 
P BOSS [eps REPEL — VELLET EN SPR COINS — 1,196 


And this refuse was taken out of the stream last year after 
we had already spent nearly $1,214,000 to make it navigable. 
One of the most significant parts of the report is that wherein 


it states a barge line established in 1910 was finally 8 

All the money so generously donated could not maintain the 

boat line longer. We need not search for reasons, but with 

over $60,000 on hand in October, why spend $125,000 more now? 
TEN MILLIONS FOR 16,000 TONS, 


Tombighee — — ate 64, 500 
On hand October, ETTI REAR PLA Is BEE UU 1, 169, 584 
Past appropriations__________ — — 9; 901; 295 


This is an imposing project that carries sundry locks and 
dams, including a 63-foot lock at No. 17, which can be utilized 
for water-power purposes without any. stretch of imagination. 
Of course Army engineers constructed this dam and all the 
dams for purposes of navigation, so it is rather surprising to 
learn that after an investment of nearly $10,000,000 in this his- 
toric stream a total commerce was floated in 1913 of only 64,523 
tons, of which 48,492 tons was floatable timber, and the high- 
grade freight amounted only to 16,031 tons, and included 2,579 
tons of stone. Nobody seems to know when the project will be 
completed, and, judging from the steady flow of Government 
gold into the Tombigbee, nobody seems to care; but to show 
that trade does not follow the flag on this stream I quote from 
the Engineer’s Report (p. 690) : 

A traffic was inaugurated by a fleet of six self-propelled steel barges, 
each of about 1,000 tons capac transporting coal from a point in 
ct odo, XE E 
tions had to be abandoned. - iced a ah 

In other words, an impulsive effort to help waterway traffic 
was finished when the water was furnished. This would be a 
promising field, whether wet or dry, for a system of artesian 
mo similar to those recommended for the $10,000,000 Trinity 
project. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 


Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound_._____-=»___ $20, 000 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914... LLL 24, 042 
Past ...... nro DAS 31, 211 


This is a small project, but we are informed by the report 
that after spending $37,277 the project is 98 per cent completed, 
with $24,042 on hand with which to finish the remaining 2 per 
cent. Although the $20,000 was to be used for the Grant Pass 
survey, which has been abandoned, and notwithstanding liberal 
engineers only asked for $10,000, the committee that finds plenty 
of money for certain projects doubled the engineers’ request. 

Why was the $20,000 given for Grant Pass turned over to 
n project that does not include Grant Pass and is 98 per cent 
completed ? 

MISSISSIPPI WATERWAY COMMERCE, 


Ia RULES TUER e 
Balance on hand July m OE AMIS SILENT aS Le Pa 30, 123 
r ee 1, 312, 133 

For an investment of a million and a quarter it is interesting 
to read this report. First, the commerce of 1,020,988 tons 
shrivels to a shadow after deducting 998,966 tons of floatable 
logs and timber. ‘That leaves 21,972 tons of supposedly real 
traffic, but the logs and timber were turned into 15,750 tons of 
charcoal, which leaves a net traffic of 6,222 tons, after deducting 
timber and its products. That commerce will float in a barge 
with 2 feet of water, as well as in a 22-foot to 25-foot depth 
provided for this harbor. The project is only 22 miles long. 
In other words, 6,222 tons floated 22 miles on a 22-foot channel 
that cost over a million dollars, and it is asking for more. The 
query naturally arises, Who runs the sawmill? 

To show Army engineers were shamefaced, the report says 
this improvement was conditioned on a $100,000 contribution by 
local interests and also an 800-foot wharf. 

On page 703 we learn “no work has yet been done under 
this project, as local interests have not complied with require- 
ments.” To prove that hope springs eternal, we turn to page 
2209 of the same report, where we are greeted with “it is be- 
lieved the wharves will be built and payment of $100,000 will 
not have to be made by local interests.” Now you pay it; now 
you do not. Why does the engineer perform this $100,000 
sleight-of-hand trick? Does he ever increase the amount de- 
manded or does he always decide against his employer and 
paymaster? Who gives him the right to decide? 


AGAIN THE SAME COMMERCE, ' 
Pascagoula and Leaf Rivers -- 
Balance available October, 1914-__-__________-_______ S. 
Past appropriations_..—__~---.-.-.~.---~—-~-------=~----- 

Just 3,921 stumps, snags, and other obstructions were taken 
from this 46-mile waterway in 1913. It was a busy time on the 
Pascagoula during 1913, and we learn that incidentally 603,600 
tons of logs and timber were floated down the stream just as 
they might have floated a century or more ago. Of the 23,356 
tons remaining 15,556 tons were charcoal, leaving an irresistible 
inference that the traffic on Pascagoula Harbor was the same 


Pascagoula Harbo 
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traffic that had previously been reported on Pascagoula River, 
and that in determining the cost per ton-mile, which engineers 
delight to mention, it is necessary to get the cost of mainte- 
nance and interest earnings on both investments. In other words, 
the cost to the Government of floating that charcoal and 20 
tons of other freight per day is only ascertained after count- 
ing the $1,912,133 sunk in the harbor and $106,250 additional 
sunk in the river, and it counts the products of the same saw- 
mill in twice to make an apparent showing. 

Leaf River—part of the above project. 

No volume of maritime statistics will be complete without 
mentioning the “commerce” of Leaf River. According to 
trustworthy engineers, we are told that Leaf River totaled 
335,010 tons of commerce in 1913, of which 335,000 tons were 
logs and hewn timber that floated to the mill, and 10 tons were 
merchandise to sustain the crew engaged in pulling 7,165 
stumps, snags, and so forth, out of 10 miles of Leaf River 
during that same year. 

Page 707 of the report reads like a novel. What a wealth 
of material has been dug from the depths of Leaf River before 
and since the advent of that sawmill. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that this same tonnage appears to be part of the com- 
merce mentioned in Pascagoula Harbor’s report. 

A note from the engineer, same page, says, Tugboats, small 
sailing craft, and so forth, navigate this river from the mouth 
of Dog Run up to Dead Lake, a distance of 32 miles.” Only 
a snagboat and saw logs jostle the rivulet above that point. 
And on this stream floated 10 tons of actual merchandise in 
1913, with which to replenish the commissariat for a snagging 
crew. In order to secure a better understanding of this com- 
merce to be served I submit a table furnished by a commercial 
club. 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


The following statement concerning the commerce of the Pascagoula 
River and its tributaries, the Leaf and the Chickasahay, for the calendar 


year ending December 31, 1913, was furnished by the Pascagoula Com- 
mercial Club, of Pascagoula, Miss. : 


It Is Impracticable to obtain ton-mile rates. 
12,600 OBSTRUCTIONS, 


Pearl River below Rockport $24, 000. 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914. 25, 131. 62 
Fast SDDIODFIRUUBE UL E EE eene Rame a E iui ee 300, 461. 


Leaf River and Pascagoula Harbor may well pause, so far 
as achievements in snagging operations go, for in that same 
notable season of 1913 two other snagging crews snatched from 
the Pearl just 12,651 obstructions above, below, and all around, 
So says the veracious report, page 2219. 

In order to form a sober and intelligent judgment of this 
waterway project we are further informed it was adopted in 
1880, just 34 years ago, and after spending $300,461 a depth of 
2 feet has been obtained in the channel. 

In harmony with the general character of this river is its 
* eommerce," which I quote for 1912 and 1913, respectively. It 
consisted only of three significant items: 

1912. Tons. 
Logs and timber 


Sand and gravel — 
r : c EES CE RF? 


1913. Tons. 

Logs and timber — —T— —̃ñ—ů „8988 
Band qud SN WE te ̃ Ra e er ME VE 32, 481 
. :.. ... ... U IC ITUR 150 
T— ⁵— m[—æ—/ . A A YY 


Loss in one year, 42 per cent. 

The disturbing character of this startling showing is re- 
vealed in the fact that after removing 12,651 trees, logs, snags, 
stumps, and bushes, and after spending over $300,000 on this 
stream below Rockport, a net loss of 42 per cent in a commerce 
composed of sand and gravel is the 1913 dividend. Truly a 
pearl with an extravagant price is a doubtful asset, 

MORE COMMERCE. 


Big. Dram b TRO p p̃̃ ——. — tonite cig daa $215, 000 
re.on haud October, . —ʃ—̃ 8, 000 
Tax appropriations ee d RR TREE 285, 000 


With a feeling of concern over the high cost of living, we turn 
from jewels to flowers only to learn the same desire for Govern- 
ment gold envelops all. Without argument I quote from the 
report (p. 889) : 

The opor uon of the approved project to June 30, 1914, was 10 
per cent completed— 
after an investment of $285,000. Such discouraging statements 
as— 


no work done in the open channel, no results yet evident, and no effect 
on freight rates— 


seem superfluous after reading the 1913 “ commerce," which con- 
tained 74,704 tons of lumber, timber, and gravel out of a total 
* commerce " of 92,024 tons. 

For a net tonnage of 17,320 that has certainly not been under- 
estimated. We may well inquire if $215,000 in good war-tax 
revenues can not be profitably held in the Federal Treasury 
until some apparent need for expenditures is developed apart 
from the demand of Army engineers, 

AMONG MILLIONAIRE PROJECTS. 


Calvento to: Texas e ea 
Balance on hand October, 1914 1, 314, 956 
Past) appropriations Cos nr arene ae ee bins , 035, 006 


After following the fortunes of the Texas Angora in another 
bill, a famous steer appears to also run riot through this bill. 
Texas gets 20 projects, the same number that has been appro- 


priated by North Carolina. With the 30 projects yielded to 


Florida, it makes 70 in all for three States, or more than one- 
quarter of all the projects contained in this economy bill. Nor 
is it well to forget 25 projects—good, bad, and indifferent—that 
go to Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Texas City wants a 30-foot channel for 8 miles. The amount 
now available is $1,314,956, but Texas City wants more. After 
spending $708,388 in this last project, we learn that it lacks 89 
per cent of completion. Based on the average estimates and 
proportionate work, we will spend from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 
more before Texas City gets a completed 30-foot project for its 
8-mile waterway. 

To show the procedure under which we are blindly acting, I 
quote from results achieved according to page 801: 

The effect of the project on freight rates has been beneficial owing 
to the establishment of a line of steamers from New York to Texas 
City, thereby- breaking up the rate agreement that had existed between 
the old lines between New York and Galveston. Prior to establishment 
of this line in 1908 the rates by the steamship lines from New York and 
points in seaboard territory to points in Texas were the highest figures 
that ever were in effect, notwithstanding the fact that the deepenin 
of the Galveston Harbor channel had been continuously going on and a 
that date the depth was about 30 feet. But with the competing line in 
operation to Texas City the rates were reduced on an average of 51i 

r cent, and the volume of the business increased over 300 per cent. 

owever, during the past years the rates have advanced again, the 
average íncrease being about 75 per cent over the rates of 1908, and on 
a parity with Galveston. 

'The italics are mine. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

40 PER CENT LOSS IN 1 YEAR. 


Galsedton UO) ROPE: BOVAR $40, 000 
Halnes om Band. EAE Sr SEE in ret Ae 82, 363 
Puit SpproDriation ¾⅛⁵— acu cfnm ads 306, 080 


This Texas project is only 4 miles long, or just half the dis- 
tance of the last one. In addition to $76,520 per mile already 
paid, we are asked to give $10,000 per mile more in this year of 
Democratic economy. 

Port Bolivar has 83 population according to the last census, but, 
like the Angora goat, Port Bolivar knows no such word as fail. 

According to the report, this Government money is being used 
to dredge 30 feet deep up to the slip and wharf of the Gulf & 
Interstate Railway Co. The railroad can not conveniently han- 
dle freight from its cars with a 25-foot depth, and Uncle Sam 
obligingly gives the Gulf & Interstate Railway Co. a portion of 
this liberal appropriation to preserve dividends that might other- 
wise be diverted from the company treasury into the harbor to 
meet its supposed needs. 
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In 1912 Port Bolivar boasted of 428,495 tons of freight. 

In 1918 Port Bolivar elaimed only 256,105 tons. 

In one year Port Bolivar lost 172,390 tons, or 40 per cent. 

What kind of freight was it that called for first aid for a 
needy railroad? Practically lumber, that did not require a 30- 
foot or 3-foot draft. Of the 256,105 tons in 1913, 168,000, or 
about two-thirds, were logs and lumber. Another item that did 
not require a deep-sea-draft vessel was 8,630 tons of sand and 
gravel. 

To show that Texas overlooks the needs of the Trinity and 
recklessly wastes its resources, this same 1913 commerce included 
a shipment of 1,730 tons of water worth $520. That is a modest 
valuation, even where water has limited uses in dry Texas, 
Water below Dallas will cost this Government more per ton 
than at Bolivar, beeause- artesian wells will be required to 
sprinkle the Trinity boulevard during summer months, so say 
the engineers. 

Port Bolivar and Texas City will probably get what they 
want from this House, but both projects appear wasteful in 
character and hasten the day when Congress will gladly throw 
over unintelligent waterway improvements and respond to a 
demand for an economical development of worthy projects. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 


MILLIONS TO DEFEND THE PASS, 


Port Aransas and Aransas Pass- “= $400,000 
Balance on hand Oct. 14, 1914. „„ Bag MET S 
Past. appropriations— . 3. 253, 791 


This is one of the cases where incompeteney among Army en- 
gineers is shouldered onto civilians to cover up a loss of a half 
million dollars, according to page 834 of the report, which reads 
as follows: 


After spending over $3,000,000 on the project we learn, on 
page S36, that two years ago the Texas State Railway Com- 
mission placed Aransas on a parity with Galveston, and that 
sailings of two or three vessels are made every month. 

What do they carry? What was the $3,000,000 spent for, and 
who owns the oil well? 

The engineers report 211,330 tons of commerce for 1913, of 
which 193,922 tons was fuel oil, leaving a balance of miscel- 
laneous fright amounting to 17,408 tons. 

We have spent over three and a quarter millions on this proj- 
ect, and with $830,353 more on hand ready to dump into the sea 
we nre asked to pursue the judgment of a drunken sailor by 
throwing in $400,000 more of Government money, contributed in 
these days of war taxes and business depression. 

Judging from past history, all the titanic struggles between 
Tentons and Muscovites for control of the Carpathians are sham 
battles compared with the victories won by the Texas board of 
strategy. 

Sabine and Aransas will go down to history with the Car- 
pathians. 

They are all hard propositions to get through. 


MORE MILLIONS SHELLED OUT. 


Sabine Pass and Port Arthur Canal... $500, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1014... 555, 270 
Past appropriat ions 5, 716, 550 

This half million dollars is for a 16-mile canal of 25-foot 
depth. Over a half million dollars was on hand about three 
months ago, but the dredgers and contractors who swarm along 
Texas shores like blackbirds are loud in their demands for more. 

After spending $5,135,037, we learn that 75 per cent of the 
dredging in the canal is completed, but only 13 per cent of the 
work on the jetties is finished. 

When a board of waterway experts takes hold of the water- 
way problem it will place such projects under a strong magnify- 
ing glass, The reports of engineers and of shipping will be scru- 
tinized. Great oil interests that monopolize this trafie will 
cease then to have any especial claim on the Government 'Treas- 
ury. and equal contribution will be demanded in return for every 
dollar expended on such projects. Millions are dumped into sim- 
ilar propositions and glittering figures of commerce offered in 
justification of prodigious expenditures. 

An administration seeking to economize would use the ax 
early and often on some of these projects that benefit private 
concerns and not the people of Texas, nor of any other State 
that helps pay a war tax for such doubtful investments. 


$16,680,981 FOR: 5 PROJECTS. 


Houston rane dor gri m NETT T 23 Pru — $250, 
Balance on- d Octobar, 1914. ree, 215,440 
Amount expended to June, 1914... ħħ — 5, 375, 590 


The total, expenditures includes some loeal contributions. 
From page 805 of the 1914 report we learn that a 25-foot depth 
has been secured in this 57-mile canal, which is 99 per cent com- 
pleted. When Houston learns that New York has 40-foot depth 
to its harbor, and Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and a score 
of other cities are digging deeper holes in their own harbors, 
and. incidentally in. the Federal Treasury, Houston, like the 
'Texas steer, will again become rampant. 

Houston has a commerce in sand of 520,000 tons. It deals in 
the shell game to the extent of 750,000 tons more, of shells and 
lumber that floats, furnishes a round 200,000 tons. These three 
articles of “commerce” compose 80 per cent of the tonnage of 
this 25-foot canal. Incidentally, round numbers in these and 
other items show the character and unreliability of engineers, 
estimates. A liberal increase-in the 1913 guess is explained: by 
an increase of 422,000 tons of sand, shells, and lumber in one 
year. 

Texas is demanding a quarter of a million in this bill, for 
Houston's commerce. Texas has grit—so has Houston's com- 
merce—but; it should not be overlooked that leaving out Galves- 
ton Harbor, we have already reached five doubtful projects that 
have received $16,686,931 in the past and are asking for $1,240,- 
000 in this economy bill. Such propositions should be critically 
examined to ascertain their value. 

That Houston has other pleasant surprises in store for the 
Federal Treasury is attested by the following newspaper elip- 
ping sent me: 

INLAND-WATER ROUTE TO TEXAS FROM MISSISSIPPI DEMANDED IN 
RESOLUTION. 
HovsTON, Tex., December 31. 

Prospects of a continuous inland-water route from all points on the 
Miss , Ohio, and Missouri Rivers to southeastern Texas, and con- 
sequently continuous inland waterway connection between Houston to 
the- Great es entered into. the discussion of the special executive 
meeting of the Interstate Inland Waterways’ League of Texas and 


Louisiana here to-day. 
The mee 


us to provide for the proposed canal extension. 

Congress wil now sit up and take notice when Houston de- 
mands from its Senators and those from Louisiana that they in 
turn demand a few more waterway projects. It must be placed 
in this year's bill-so says the convention and waterway 
boosters. 

Convention or waterway lobbies have had their way with 
Congress for some time. Indeed, the National Rivers and Har- 
bers. Congress, otherwise known as the $50,000,000 annual 
lobby, declares itself to be second only to the “ Congress of the 
United States.” So Houston's Senators and Houston's Repre- 
sentatives must get busy, because Houston bas demands to make 
on the Federal Treasury, demands that must be acceded to at 
this short session. Houston wants deeper canals. What of 
these canals? Let us get some light on what Houston demands 
that Congress must do. 


MORE CASH THAN COMMERCE. 


West Galveston Bay-Brazos River.. 
Balance on hand October, 1914... 18, 312 
Past appropriations SS o ES 

We have just left a 25-foot canal, and now we strike some 
of the abandoned, worthless canals the Government has kindly 
taken over to help out former owners and incidentally a few 
active dredgers and contractors, and these Houston would have 
us dig deeper. 

Here are a few gems of thought hidden away in the 1914 
report, all of which relate to this $326,851 project : 

No commercial statistics could be obtained for year 1913. 

The channel (5-foot) is used by small fishing boats. 


The work has had no appreciable effect on freight rates. 
The commerce is about the same as the Brazos and Matagorda. 


Many inquirers might feel that after this category of dis- 
heartening results we would get inspiration from Matagorda, 
and so we turn over the report to find that commerce on the 
mythical Matagorda Canal reached 614 tons in 1912 (1913 re- 
port, p. 2264), and a bridge tender guessed it was 2,758 tons last 
year (1914 report, p. 2313). 

This project only asks for $15,000, with $18,372 on hand, and 
614 tons of freight have been produced by $320.851 of Federal 
money. Could it be possible that the fine Italian hands of one or 
more dredgers directed the activities of Houston's waterway con- 
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vention? Methods of the $50,000,000 waterway lobby, which tells 
Congress what to do, have been open to that same suspicion, but 
Congress will do well to heed the demands for a 9-foot channel 
for this project. 

GREAT INLAND WATERWAYS. 


Brazos River, Matagorda Ba 
Balance on hand October, 1914... 
Past appropriations 


By referring to the last project it will be observed that the 
same 614 tons of commerce of 1912 and the bridge tender's guess 
of 1913 originated in this 32 miles of canal which is to be 
deepened to 9 feet when Houston's boosters get to Washington. 
Keeping in mind this is a 5-foot canal proposition, we are un- 
prepared for the shock occasioned by reading The recent 
shoaling of the canal has made navigation uncertain and pre- 
vents operation of boats on regular schedule.” Before the 
* recent shoaling" occurred it managed to report 614 tons, but 
now it is reduced to a further discount on the bridge tender's 
guess. One small skiff might handle this traffic on & pinch, but 
an investment in a Ford or team of mules would be of equal 
benefit to a commerce that did not reach 1 ton per day up 
and down the canal in 1912. That result on a $307,008 invest- 
ment looks worse than a deserted Texas oil well and returns 
about equal dividends. 

The Senators who represent two great States are directed to 
get busy or Houston's waterway lobby will demand its rights 
from the Government. 

Bearing in mind that Texas has received $35,000,000 from the 
Government for the 20 waterways and would-be waterways 
represented in this bill alone, it does seem as though some 
armistice might be agreed upon between the Federal Congress 
and the Houston waterway lobby providing the increased canal 
depth fails in the bill before us. 


380 TONS OF ' COMMERCE.” 
Aransas Pass to Cavallo 


Here is an appropriation recommended by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, and incidentally by the Army engineers, 
that deserves attention. We have paid enough to buy all the 
produce that might be shipped on this streak of moisture for a 
hundred years to come, With $45,000 we could buy nearly a 
hundred Fords to carry all the actual traffic of these water- 
ways of Texas, excepting, of course, Galveston, which has re- 
ceived $12,000,000. Here, however, is a canal that produced 
last year 380 tons, carried on 30 vessels," according to the 
Engineer's Report, page 2314. 

What can be said to do justice to this showing? No expla- 
nation can explain, and it is immaterial who deserves credit for 
a $45,000 recommendation to Congress in 1915 for this “ proj- 
ect" It speaks for itself. 

Is this one of the canals that the Houston lobby demands 
shall be deepened to 9 feet? If so, why not increase to 25 feet, 
the depth of the Houston Canal, that carried 1,250,000 tons of 
sand and shells last year? By so doing we may start some 
commerce in dredging machinery and at least offer a showing 
for the money we have been using. 


LOST 80 PER CENT OF COMMERCE IN ONE YEAR, 


Mouth of se se —ñ = "e 
Balance on hand Ju = RLS SED 8 31 
Past SCENE coo ee 751.25 


It requires patience to discuss some of the projects“ found 
in this bill. According to the engineers, we have spent over 
three-fourths of a million dollars at the mouth of the Brazos 
4o take care of an oil well, just as we have been taking care of 
private fertilizer factories, and private reclamation schemes, 
and private water-power steals, and various other humbugs 
conducted in the name of the public good. After spending over 
$100,000 a mile on this 63-mile stretch, we learn that of a 
commerce of 123,750 tons in 1912, 112,750 tons was fuel oil, 
leaving a net balance of 11,000 tons, which was probably exag- 
gerated. 

The oil well went bump, and we find a “commerce” reported 
in 1913 of 24,575 tons, of which 13,848 tons was oil, or a net 
loss of 80 per cent in commerce in one year through a bad oil 
investment. As if to grind it in, we are advised by engineers 
that Government money is being used to dredge up to some of 
the railway wharves. 

During these days of an economical Democratic administra- 
tion I advise Members to note that on the projects so far 
reached in Texas, not counting Galveston, we have already 
spent $18,481,592, and in this bill we are asking $1,385,000 dur- 
ing these piping hard times, 


{From Appendix T—Report of Lieut. Col. Riché, p. 2319 (1914).] 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. (1913). 
Season of navigation, year ending December 31, 1913: Navigable the 


entire year. 
Freight traffic. 
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No vessel classification obtained. Two vessels, the Kennetec and Hondurus, are 
making regular sailings twice a month from this port. 

This is the brief report offered for the preceding year when 
traffic was 500 per cent greater: 

{From Appendix T—Report of Lieut. Col. Riché, p. 2269 (1913).] 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS (1912). 
Season of navigation: Navigable the entire year. 
Freight traffic. 


No vessel classification obtained. 
THE $10,000,000 TRINITY. 
ere Nip oie e ee eee ene DW ARSE ESE ES $15, 000 
Balance on hand October, 1914—ͤͥ ꝗ ͤgnã.ĩĩũ„.: .... 3, 600 
Past appropriations „“ 2, 207, 638 


This project has been discussed so frequently on the floor by 
the able gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] that I will not 
venture to add to his picturesque descriptions found on pages 
1823 and 1824 of the RECORD. 

Its ultimate cost has been estimated at $10,000,000 or over 
and the time required for completion over a hundred years. 
The Trinity finds vigorous defenders, and, of course, every 
project has two sides that ought to be presented. I am men- 
tioning a few that need to be seriously considered before large 
amounts named in this bill are appropriated for such purposes. 
Limited and necessary expenditures for any proper publie 
purpose ought to be made beyond question; but the Trinity and 
other questionable projects that must depend largely upon arte- 
sian wells and summer showers for navigation, that have no 
commerce, present or prospective, are in the discard class, and 
it does seem proper to call a halt until we can ascertain just 
where this headlong policy is going to land us. 

The Trinity and the Coosa, and the Muscle Shoals on the 

and a few other navigation projects have each 

dragged many millions from the Government Treasury. Have 
we made bad investments? If anyone has doubts on the subject, 
they may be easily dispelled by referring to the official reports. 
I offer no criticism beyond the statement of the gentleman front 
Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY], borne out by official reports, that this 
project is indefensible. < 
A $400,000 WATERWAY FOR 1,000 TONS, 


Velasco to Old Washingto — — $10, 000 
Balance on hand last report_______________________._____.._ 37, 
Pa Se ee ee 415, 000 


This project is part of the preceding Brazos River travesty. 
On page 829 it is stated a navigable channel of 4 feet exists 
four months during the year in intermittent periods. Again, 
the Engineer’s Report says, page 830: 


No commerce of any note has been Srey nor can Any be ex- 
ected ee River is improved from its mouth to Waco, & 
0 es. 
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The only record of commercial statistics furnished is found 
on page 2319, where, we are informed, one boat makes trips 
every 10 days and last year carried in all about 1,080 tons. 

The Brazos and the Trinity and the Coosa Rivers will ever 
remain lasting and expensive monuments to the cupidity of 
dredgers and contractors and the gullibility of the American 
public, 

Somebody has said at some time and some place that this 
$34,000,000 bill is an economy measure. After presenting two 
scores of small projects that invite careful investigation, with 
larger ones to follow, will anyone be deceived as to the waste- 
fulness of this bill and worthlessness of scores of projects it 
contains? 


MILLIONS FOR DREDGERS, BUT NO COMMERCE, 


Brazos, Old Washington to Waco————— $ 
On hand October, 1914 z 277, 878 
Past appropriations 1, 150, 000 


This project is for 170 miles, from Old Washington to Waco. 
It was started in 1896 (p. 829), and no one knows what pro- 
portion of the proposed work has been completed. Not a ton 
of commerce is reported and none will be reported for many 
years to come. The protest of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Treapway], a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, who moved to strike out the item, is briefly quoted as 
it appears in the Recorp of January 16: 


Mr. Treapway. Now, Mr. Chairman, the item of the Brazos River is 
nunt well known, and it is not golng to take a great deal of the 
time of the committee to show just a little what we are paying here 
for it. It is shown by the report of the Board of Engineers that there 
has been already expended on the improvement of the Brazos, appro- 
priated to December 1, 1914, $2,316,250; that the amount needed to 
m lete is indefinite; that no commerce has as yet developed. I 

M 


that of itself. 
r. COOPER. No commerce? 
Mr. Treapway. No commerce hes yet developed on the Brazos River. 
That puts the proposition in a very concrete form as to whether or 
ot we wish to continue spending good money and chase it after bad, 
Lacu the good money become just as bad in the end as that already 
spent is now. 

45 8 of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question 

Mr. Treapway. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of MM Will the gentleman state how much 
commerce passed through the Panama Canal before it was finished? 

Mr. Treapway. Oh, well, we eroac to E commerce through there, 
and we will never get any on the Brazos River. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi any comparison with the Panama Canal when 
he uses it to illustrate a stream that eventually is going to have some 
commerce on it; but if I can read figures rig t, if I can read-these 
statements, if I can read the engineer's reports, the commerce that is 
going to be developed on the Brazos River is of a minimum amount, 
and the result would be just about as it is now after we have spent 
two and a quarter million dollars—“ No commerce has as yet devel- 
oped.” When an indefinite sum is expended, which the engineers say 
will be needed to complete it as planned, then I prophesy the report 
can still come back here and be given in with all truth, “ No commerce 
has as ot developed.” And why? hold in my hand the report of 
the engineer, which is made with all due consideration of the interest 
of the Brazos River and the people promoting it, and I quote: 

It is obviously difficult to determine with absolute accuracy the 
number of months in which the minimum depth for water in navigation 
will prevail, primarly because the rainfall varies greatly from year to 
year, and secondarily, on account of the great expense of obtaining all 

e exact data for each reach of the river.” 

Then they have on the next page of the report a table showing the 
depth of water and its stages over a certain average number of days 
during the years 1903, 1904, and 1905, and we find that for 252 days 
of that pen = Me average number of "E eid year during that 
period—the average depth was 3 feet; for 1 ys, 34 feet; for 136 
days, 4 feet; and for 88 days they actually got 5 feet of water. 

hen, a in, I see this item: 

“ Experience with the shoals below Old Washington indicates that by 
dredging and contraction work a gain in depth over shoals of 2.6 feet 
can be readily made. The work is being done with that idea, and fre- 
quently depths of 3 feet and more result.” 

Is not that fine? F esed there will be 3 feet of water! 

“Tt therefore seems that the proper answer to the proposition pro- 
osed by the act of Congress, upon which the appropriation of the 
15,000 depends '"— 

Do we not begin these big projects mighty modestly? The original 

project was $75,000— : 

* namely, the least number of locks and dams that will furnish naviga- 
tion for four or six months, is eight, and that these eight will furnish 
a little over four months’ average navigation." 

And still my good friend and colleague on the committee wants to 
compare navigation on the Brazos River with the greatest engineering 
proposition ever undertaken by the United States, namely, the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 

Motion to strike out defeated by a vote of 8 to 42. 


MORE CRAZY CANALIZATION SCHEMES. 


G RIVORI AE eee Srey Sn Sere eS e e eee ae $25, 00 
Amount available October, 1914_.--_-__-________- LL. 454, 693 
SORE: MOIR SE erase ud, 3, 605, 616 
Expended to June 30, 1914-~-_-_____-_____-____.-_..... 3, 145, 385 


When our Government invests over $3,000,000 in a waterway 
project, we ought to ask for an accountiag. We learn that the 
total commerce reported on this river for 1913 amounted to 
64,874 tons. Deducting floatable timber, reaching 44,175 tons, 
leaves a net *commerce" of 20,699 tons of low-priced freight, 
including over 2,000 tons of stone and including duplications of 
the same freight. Two locks, Nos. 6 and 8, were watchfully 
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waiting for commerce all the past year, according to the report, 
but found none. A maintenance charge of $20,110 for these two 
locks brought no traffic, In fact, the report says: 

Th lock i 
1014. (2 ns not used during the fiscal year ending June 30, 

In the report for 1913 it is stated “no commerce passed 
through the locks." From this brief statement it shows the 
Government is paying from $8 to $10 for every ton of stone and 
other freight shipped on this river. After many years of watch- 
ful waiting we can do no greater public service than to wake 
up to the facts and cease wasting money on such projects. At 
least, let us have a report on its value before spending more 
money. 

A HALF MILLION FOR 4 TONS PER DAY. 


Waite: iver! Lc Loc ore — $15, 
Amount on hand October, 191 214,323 
Past appropriations s : 554, 415 


Again does the deceptive commerce confront us when we learn 
that, apart from 245,783 tons of floatable timber and nearly 
5,000 tons of sand and shell, only 14,219 tons remain that have 
an average haul of about 40 miles. 

Bearing in mind Chairman SPARKMAN's statement that river 
commerce is frequently counted and recounted several times, it 
is well to ask what return is being afforded for an expenditure 
of over a half million dollars. Let us not be prodigal in these 
distressing hard times, when the war tax disease is abroad in 
the land, but let us economize while inquiring into such ques- 
tionable projects. 

WHY NOT SAVE THIS $40,0007 


French Broad and Pidgeon Rivers $40, 000 
Amount available October, 1914... LL LL LLL 0, 297 
Pas RD ROTC IR EE er Eric Mee E 210, 000 


After spending $210,000 we learn this is a 23-foot project that 
will cost $150,000. 

A genuine “commerce” of 50,896 tons of “sand” is hauled 4 
miles, and of the remaining 16,000 tons over 10,000 is for float- 
able timber and marble, leaving less than 6,000 tons. Some of 
this commerce has yalue, but why should the Government be 
called upon to advance $40,000 for such a project in these days 
of war taxes and promised economy? During all the years that 
have passed since 1880, when the project was begun and actual 
commerce encountered, the Government has spent, on the aver- 
age, about $7,000 per year. 

After commerce has decreased in our inland waterways, it 
does not seem good business policy to spend nearly six times 
the average annual expenditure, as proposed by this $40,000 
appropriation. : 
11 STATESMEN VERSUS 6 ENGINEERS, 
Cumberland River, above Nashville 
Balances, July. 17,3014. Lr E ease edd enr e D abr 54, 014 
ieee) ea) Ee eoe a 8, 317, 500 

Here is a peculiar item, because it provides that amounts 
appropriated for dams and locks and not needed may be ex- 
pended for open-channel work. 

Just what amount of money is contained in this item does 
not appear, the House does not know, and nobody seems to care, 
providing individual projects are passed undisturbed. 

Considerable commerce is reported, but without allowing any- 
thing for duplications, it is illuminating to learn that sand 
hauled 10 miles and floatable logs and timber made up 84 per 
cent of the traffic, 

This is the river on which nine Congressmen and two United 
States Senators joined forces, bore down upon the Army engi- 
neers, and after three rejections had been had and a renewal 
secured, in reply to a demand for equal contributions for a 
$4,500,000 appropriation, these statesmen conyinced the engi- 
neers that contribution should not be exacted. 

It will be up again many times. But what does this item 
cover and what is to be done with the money? The Cumberland 
River has had over $5,000,000 and expects many millions more. 
Cumberland River below Nashville $445, 000 
Amount available October, 1914— 22222222 835, 439 
Past appropriations sc n o rasis ee 2, 103, 000 

This project, we are informed, includes seven locks. 

We learn from the report that— 


Cumberland River below Nashville is navigable for all boats six 
months in the year. Boats drawing 3 feet can be run from six to eight 
months, and a 16-inch depth is good the year around. 


Of the 165,123 tons, 131,801 tons was composed of railway ties 
and timber that can certainly be floated the year round; 11,250 
tons was sand hauled 6 miles, and the balance of 21,982 tons of 
all kinds of freight resulted from a past expenditure of over 
$2,000,000. 

With $835,439 on hand three months ago, we ought to try and 
save $445,000 on this item to avoid another war-tax levy. 

Motion to strike out was rejected. 
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THE TENNESSE RIVER COMMERCE, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky Rivers $287, 000 

A pro forma amendment was offered in order to answer mis- 
lending criticisms as to traffic on the Tennessee River, on which 
the next item of Muscle Shoals is situated. In previous remarks 
my statements that the engineers’ report showed less than 6,000 
tons of commerce annually at Muscle Shoals was criticized by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. I desire to state 
the exact commerce on the Tennessee River as shown by the 
engineers’ report, which report includes duplications and quad- 
ruplications through the loose practice pursued by engineers, 
according to the chairman of the committee [Mr. Sparkman]. 
The character of discussion is best shown on this item from 
page 1966 of the Recor for June 19, as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. The tleman from Wisconsin is reco: . 

Mr. RE Mr. Chataman, I do not desire to encroach on the time 
of the committee and will not take the full seven minutes if I can 
answer fully statements that have peen made with reference to the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers in a shorter time. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, I was corrected a moment ago a Member 
who is supposed to know conditions on & river in his own te. As I 
underst him to say, navigation is possible only for a few months on 
the lower branch of that river. Let me read the engineer's report, in 
which it is stated the Cumberland River below Nashville is navigable 
for all boats six months in the year. For boats drawing 8 feet of 
water it is navigable for four months in the year. It is navigable for 
gmall steamboats ste — A MK I suggested that five-sixths of 
all that commerce con of lway ties and sand and timber, car- 

6 miles—things that could be hauled at that stage of water. I 
think I was fair in my statement, I do not want to misstate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the €— yield ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

Mr. I can not be interrupted unless I get more time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I notice the gentleman has mentioned several times, 
in criticism of the commerce on that stream, that it was only sand. 

r. FREAR, Yes; and it was hauled only 6 miles. 
r. SPARKMAN, Has the gentleman any particular antipathy for 
I think it is about as good a class of commerce as you can 


Mr. ni do dl were more sand in the House it would be a good 
ughter. 
Mr. FREAR. The chairman has held us to 17 minutes on a $682,000 
item. I want to get some of the facts in my on into the RECORD. 
even if I can not get them before the House. I say a large portion of 
the commeree 1s sand, which 1s hauled 6 miles, and the river now offers 
a sufficient stage of water for all practical purposes throughout the 
ear, according to the engineer's report. Now, the gentleman from 
ennessee [Mr. HULL] 
Mr. Moon, Mr. Chairman, will the Ma yield? 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 
Mr. Moon, Just for a question. 
Mr. FREAR, I ean not yield to the gentleman at this time unless I get 
more time, Mr, Chairman. I want to be as courteous as possible to the 
gentleman, but I am tied down as to time, and I want to answer the 
gentleman as to a former statement. 
Mr, Moon. The tleman was talking to my colleague [Mr. HULL]. 
Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], 
the other day, followed me on this floor and criticized me severely. 
He did that, apparently, because I stated what was shown in the records 


i 


upon Muscle als—that five and six thousand tons is all the 
traffic that fes through at this point, according to the engineer's re- 
port in 1912 and 1913. He said the traffic was $13,000, in value 


and 1,800,000 tons. Is not that right? 

Mr. Moon. No. 

Mr. Fnnan. So the RECORD shows. I have the RECORD right here. 

Mr. Moon. Let the gentleman be com for a moment and I will 
show him where the mistake is. It is $23,000,000 instead of $13,000,000, 

Mr. Frear, I am glad the gentleman has made the correction. 

Mr. Moon. No; you are not glad. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I am glad. I want the House to know just what 
the commerce is on that But here is the engineers’ report. It 
says the total above Chattanooga was 469,685 tons. m Chattanooga 
to Florence it was 104,133 tons. From Florence to Paducah, Ky., it 
was 186,000 tons. The total, including duplications, all told, is 
1,053,923 tons. 

But, Mr. Chairman, of that total, sand and gravel made "E 255,000 
uled 6 miles, and logs and timber that floats or is ba 
amounted to 523,000 tons, leaving a balance of 275,923 tons, which is 
reasonably large. But of that amount, 145,000 tons transported was 
fron ore, valued at $1.20 per ton, reducing 1,300,000 tons, valued at 

23.000,000, to 126,923 tons, with the exception stated, according to 
the engineers" report. That is the report of the engineers, and when I 
was questioning the other day the advisability of JE $18,700,000 
more into Muscle Shoals, to carry between five and six thousand tons 
through the canal at that point, criticism was made in reply that I 
did not know about the river. Here are the facts according to the re- 

rts of the engineers as to the rest of the traffic. The Lupe 
as already amounted to $8,658,000 on that river, as I find it in the 
A Mc d report ) h did the gentleman say? 
r. Moon. How muc 

Mr. PL Hight — — hundred and Hfty-elght thousand dol- 
Jars, including locks and canals. 

: T. MON "on, there has been $10,000,000 recently expended in one 

ace alone. 
~ Mr. Frear. Then I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Moow. That was expended by individuals, however. 

Mr. FREAR. This $8,658,000 was Government — I have no 
intention, Mr. Chairman, to misrepresent in any case, t I give you 
the facts as they are shown by the engineers’ report. I Fave you the 
facts before as to what the engineers say of the navigability of the 
Cumberland River—navigable for 12 months in the year as shown 
above Chattanooga. 

AN: $18,700,000 PRIVATE WATER-POWER PROJECT. 

The Tennessee River between Browns Island and the railroad bridge 

below the city of Florence, Ala.: For the completion of the detailed 


surveys, borings, etc. for the rang Cond of navigation, combined with 


| the development of water power the United States alone or in cooper- 
ima with private interests, $120,000. (Doc. No. 20, 63d Cong. 2d 
sess, 


This is one of the most vicious proposals, in my judgment, 
ever presented to Congress under the misnomer of help to navi- 
gation. 'The Government has expended over $3,000,000 on this 
short Muscle Shoals Canal, and less than 6,000 annual tons of 
commerce has been produced. It has been estimated that every 
ton of freight carried through that lock and canal now costs 
the Government $25 per ton. With this startling evidence of 
waste and extravagance confronting us, we are asked to adopt a 
new water-power project at this point and to give to a private 
water-power company $8,575,000 in cash for approaches and 


other work ostensibly for navigation. In addition $1,750,000 is 
|to be paid by the Government for flowage easements for this 


private water-power company. 

After making a donation of $10,325,000 to this private interest, 
the Government agrees to loan to the same company for a 
period of 100 years $8,375,000, payable in annual installments, 
drawing 3 per cent interest. 

On December 14 last I discussed this particular project for 
one hour on the floor of the House and pointed out some of the 
objectionable features it contains. It has been said that no 
project has ever been driven out of a river and harbor bill 
when it once receives the indorsement of the committee. 

The $18,700,000 Muscle Shoals project carries only $150,000 


in this bill as a pretended advance for borings, but it is in- 


tended to and does commit the Government to an extravagant 
$18,700,000 private water-power project which will be the fore- 
runner for many other scandalous private projects if we take 
this step. 

In order to show that honest differences of opinion as to this 
bill and the project under consideration may occur, I quote from 
the Record of Saturday, January 15: 

EVERY PROJECT CAN SUSTAIN CRITICISM, 


Mr. UxpERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CEERI The gentleman from Alabama moves to strike out the 
last wo 

Mr. Unperwoop. Mr. Chairman, I regard this bill as one of the 
cleanest rivers and harbors bills that has ever been reported to 
Congress of the United States. [Applause] I think the men who 
on Rivers and Harbors Committee are entitled to be co tulated 
by the membership of this House on the bill they have re d to the 

ouse, Unfortunately, on account of the existing condition of the 

ublic finances, there are some meritorious propositions that it has 

en impossible for them to place in the bill but that is not to the 
bill’s discredit. There is not an item in this bill in my judgment, that 
can not sustain any attempt to criticize it, and I think it is the duty 
of this House to stay here and uphold the hands of the chairman of 
this committee [applause] and allow him to attend to the business of 
the Government. 8 o» 

There is no reason why this bill should not become a law. There is 
no reason why it should not be passed before we reach an adjournment 
to-night. [Applause.] If you go to your offices and leave this floor, 
then any legislative obstructionist can demand any unreasonable terms 
from the chairman of your committee. I believe that everybody who is 
interested in this bill should have opportunity to be heard, and it is 
far from my desire to interfere with anybody; but I do believe that 
no man who wants to obstruct legislation on the floor of this Housé 
should be furnished with the opportunity to do so merely because he 
can demand a quorum and thus waste 45 minutes of the Govern- 


irit, I rise now to 
ally to the Demo- 


ro forma amend- 
speak in oppo- 


harbor bills ever 
him unfortunately 
resent at all the sessions of the committee. I doubt 
whether he would say so if he had been. But if so, it is because all 
other bills have not been good. I have shown on this floor from 20 to 
80 . that I can not see how he can defend, and there are others 
of like character in the bill. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FREAR. I can not be interrupted now, although I should be glad 
to yield if I had the time. When the gentleman from Alabama says 
there is not one item in the bill that can not sustain criticism, I say 
that is a statement I never heard before on the floor of this House as 
to a single appropriation bill. I would su: t to him that there are 
items even in Alabama, on the Tennessee River, that will be criticized 
on this floor, and I believe justly criticized, and we ought to be heard. 
I for one have not taken a single minute beyond what was necessa: 
to make statement of conditions surrounding different projects criti- 
cized. I have not argued propositions. I have only presented facts 
here. The cou ofthe House which has been extended to me hereto- 
fore is appreciated. I have endeavored simply to present those facts; 
= ee you would know what is in the bill. We ought to know the 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] says we ought to 
finish the bill to-night. Let us finish it if we have to stay 24 hours, 
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A few days ago we were given 11 hours at one n and we sat here 
uncomplainingly. We are willing to stay here, but let us inquire into 
every item that appears to deserve criticism. And the gentleman to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there are items here that I believe the coun- 
try wili criticize, even if he does not. He stands here as the leader of 
the majority. His well-known ability is 8 by all of us; but 
I can not believe that the country sustains his position, in view of 
business conditions that now exist, and in view of some facts that have 
been and others which will be presented before this committee. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] ? 


A BAD PROJECT DEFEATED. 


When the $18,700,000 Muscle Shoals project was reached in 
the bill it was vigorously defended on the floor by the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. Several Members on 
both sides of the aisle found much to criticize in the item, 
notably my colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. LxNROOT] and Judge 
Towner, of Iowa, and after a discussion of a couple of hours the 
following appears from the Recorp, page 1978: 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on a osing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], striking out 
the paragraph ($150,000 for Muscle Shoals). The question was taken, 
and the Chairman announced that the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN] de- 
mands a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 62. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. SPARKMAN 
and Mr. LENROOT to act as tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 3 to strike out the paragraph, 

, Comte again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out is sustained and the para- 
graph is stricken out. 


The foregoing extract from the Rxconp discloses several inter- 
esting facts. First, that for the first time in many years an ob- 
jectionable paragraph has been stricken from a rivers and har- 
bors bill. Second, that this action occurred notwithstanding the 
project was valiantly defended on the floor by majority leader 
Unperwoop; and, third, that although the opposition to the 
paragraph lost 9 yotes in as many minutes when facing the pos- 
sibility of a leaders’ displeasure, it was defeated by a substantial 
majority, and was one of the projects contained in this good and 
pure bill, which, apparently, could not withstand criticism. 

We are advised that the amendment will be reinstated in the 
Senate, but many things may happen in the Senate before this 
bill becomes a law. 

COMMERCE COSTS GOVERNMENT $300 PER TON, 


Big Sandy-----..-----~~-.---------------------------- $25, 000 
Balance on hand July 1, 1914-.---------------------~---- 3, 
Already expended——— mm 1, 626, 125 


Here is a shining mark among the projects approved by Army 
engineers and recommended by the committee. 

It produced a commerce last year of 172,403 tons, but all 
except 227 tons consisted of timber—that floats. Like Pears 
soap, these timber projects are famous, but why spend $1,626,125 
to secure 227 tons? Counting interest and depreciation at 
$65,045, or 4 per cent on the investment, and maintenance at 
$31,998, the reported amount, it gives a total annual charge 
against the Government of $97,043, or at the rate of over $300 
per ton. The net commerce of 465 tons in 1912 fell off over 50 
per cent in one year, and to cap the climax the report adds: 


It is believed that the completed works of improvement have had no 
material effect on freight rates. 


How such projects can be defended by engineers as disinter- 
ested parties is beyond comprehension. 
I quote briefly from the Record of January 19 on this project : 


Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I desire to any that this is the last of a 
number of small items that I care to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee. I desire to present the facts shown by the engineers’ reports. 
On this project of 57 miles, Big Sandy River, there has been expended 
by the Government $1,626,125. The main river is navigable from the 
mouth to Louisa, 57 miles in length. 

The commerce is what I would like to call attention to. In 1913 
the commerce amounted to 172,405 tons. Of that amount timber, poles, 
and ties amounted to 172,126 tons, leaving a net amount, after deduct? 
ing the timber, poles, and ties, that float or go with a slight depth of 
water, 227 tons that averaged 38 miles. Interest and depreciation on 
this item would amount to $65,045, according to the average method of 
estimating. Maintenance on this item last year amounted to $31,998, or 
a total of $97,043 at Government expense last year for 227 tons of 
freight, after dedueting the floatable timber, amounting approximately 
to $300 a ton of cost to the Government that furnishes the waterway. 

OTHER EXTRAVAGANT PROJECTS. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to refer to some figures that 
have been given by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the 

ress, in which he stated that on the Arkansas River, deducting timber. 

he cost to the Government has been $95 a ton for the year 1912. i 
find that on Red River the cost, deducting timber, was $68 a ton to the 
Government. On the Black Warrior River the average is about $73. as 
near as can be estimated, on an appropriation of pany $10,000,000. 
On the Muscle Shoals, that we have just passed, the cost to the Govern- 
ment last year was approximately $25 a ton on $3,000,000, which was 
ut through at this point. On the Big Sandy River, which we have 


ust read, the cost to the Government per ton last year has been approx- 
mately $300, after deducting floatable timber. And I suggest that while 


it may be true, as was stated a few moments a 
the session to-d Au t X 
criticism, in view of the vote just had on the last amen t and in 
view of the facts presented on the Big Sandy River, it seems to me that 
criticism can be abundantly leveled at many of these items. i 
— 5 P . . ^ ma eee leld there? 
N. Does the gentleman from - 
Pbi en Eee ge sconsin yield to the gen 
MC ia tt i 
r. Munpock. I want to verify the gentleman's res. Does he sa 
that the report shows that on the Muscle mola AM Cio the cost 
Das boan $25 a ton, and that on this Big Sandy proposition it is $300 
Mr. FnEAR. Yes; after deducting floatable timber. 
yida? HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Me: 1277 — Jes. ? Minde 
r. HUMPHREYS 0 issippi. In ascertaining that the gentleman 
takes all the appropriations that have been made for the river sities the 
Government has appropriated for it—in the case of the Arkansas River, 
for instance, for more than 60 years—and charges that against the 
river, and then credits it with the commerce that floated in one year? 
Mr. FREAR. That is because this is all the commerce that has floated 
during the year. The interest charges and cost of maintenance are con- 
sidered for the year, and the traffic for the same year shows the result 
stated. It is the only practicable way to ascertain the cost to the Gov- 
ernment and the one generally adopted for ascertaining the cost of 
vx me such "de ye. ippk B 
r. HUMPHREYS 0 ssissippl But you do not credit it with 
commerce that floated upon it during all Those 60 years, x 
Mr. FREAR. No; because each year's commerce should be char; with 
the interest and maintenance for that year; but it has never decreased 
down to 227 tons before. According to the report last year it was 400 
tons and some odd after deducting the timber. "There has been a net loss 
during the last year of about 50 per cent in the net commerce, deducting 
the timber. I have endeavored to p determine the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of carrying on the traffic that floats on this stream. 


In view of some of the projects just discussed, which cost the 
Government from $25 to $300 per ton annually, I submit that 
the majority leader should amend his statement that this bill 
is beyond successful or merited criticism. 

$5,000,000 FOR A $64,000,000 PROJECT. 
Ohio River. continuing improvement, $2,500,000; and authorizing the 


Secretary of War to enter into contracts amounting to $2,500,000 more. 


This is part of a $64,000,000 project, in addition to about 
$17,000,000 previously spent on the river by our Government. 
It is a very large appropriation item, and as I have been asked 
to present a consecutive statement of questionable items in the 
bill the following, taken from the Recorp of January 19, is in- 
serted without further discussion: 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para; h with 
reference to the Ohio River, from line 19, page 26, m Vo and in- 
cluding line 2, page 27. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Strike out the paragraph beginning with line 19, page 26, and ending 
with line 2, on page 27.” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the preceding item, agreed to without oppo- 
sition, was for improving and maintaining open-channel work, 10 
River, $684,000, to which there can be no possible objection by an 
Member; but there may be some question as to this item of $5,000,000. 
I want to call the attention of the committee to the status of the Ohio 
River, on which over $16,000,000 has already been 3 for 
slack water and over $1 000,000 toward a new system of dams; leaving 
about $45,000,000 more to be appropriated for this system of 53 locks 
on the Ohio River. I have spoken on this subject once or twice before 
in the House, and I do not intend to repeat anything along that line at 
this time. I wish, however, to call the attention of the committee to the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARCH- 
ier the other day, wherein he said : 

“To-day we have a cheaper rate from Pittsburgh to New Orleans by 
rail than they have from Birmingham, Ala., to New Orleans by rail, only 
made possible by the great and mighty Ohio.” 

Believing there might be something to it, although it was n surprising 
condition of affairs, I called up the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and ascertained from the traffic department that on soft coal—we were 
discussing soft coal at ihe time—the rate from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans is $4.45 per ton, which, of course, is prohibitive, whereas the 
rate from Birmingbam to New Orleans is $1.25. We find that less than 
1,000,000 tons of coal are suppea down the Ohio River to New Orleans. 
That is in the last report we have, and all the rest of the coal used at 
New Orleans came from Birmingham and other adjacent points. We 
have spent about $10,000,000 on the Black Warrior River and its con- 
necting links which bring coal to New Orleans from Alabama. ‘The ques- 
tion for us to determine is whether or not there is any object in having 
the Government improve the Ohio River for the purpose of increasing 
competition from Pittsburgh to New Orleans and Birmingham to New 
Orleans when the Government is the party in interest at all times and 

ays the bills. Coal may be brought from Pittsburgh 2,000 miles down 
he Ohio and Mississippi Rivers through 53 locks which are proposed to 
be put into opereton by the $80,000, to be expended, but it is prac- 
tically prohibitive on that kind of traffic, according to river men. Coal 
can not be profitably put through 53 locks, according to such authority. 
I wish to call attention to the expensive obstacle we are building 
through these 53 locks, which will become an annual maintenance 
spares to be paid by the Government of over $1,000,000, and in addi- 
tion I desire to show where the coal from Pennsylvania does go. This 
last year something over 11,000,000 tons were shipped by rail across the 
State of Ohio to Ashtabula, or one of the lake ports, and from there 
up to the Duluth-Superior Harbor, and from there distributed through- 
out the upper country, first across the State of Ohio by rail to the lake 
and then on an 800-mile haul up to Duluth and Superior. In that coun- 
try they depend very largely upon the coal which comes from the Pitts- 
burgh district. The M was presented to us the other m by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAnCHFELD] that the poe of 
Pittsburgh intend to put fhrough a $60,000,000 canal from Pittsburgh 
to Lake Erie. I take it we need have no . that private par- 
ties will enter into any such proposition. hat will be another project 


ay, that not an item in this bill can be subjected to any’ 
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for the Government to prosecute. I have been unable to ascertain from 


any of the reports in reference to this $60,000,000 but the Gov- 
ernment surely will be called upon to make that appropriation if it ever 
goes into operation 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has on 

Mr. FREAR. I ask for five minutes more on this $5,000,000 item, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous con- 
sent to p for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none, 

K 53 LOCKS FOR 1,000,000 TONS OF COAL, 

Mr. FREAR. At the present time we are building 53 locks, according 
to the report. Thirty-one locks have been commenced; 22 more locks 
nre to be built. If there is traffic upon that river sufficient to warrant 
the expenditure of $80,000,000 or $100,000,000, of course no man will 

uestion but that it is a proper expenditure.. The question of traffic 
does enter 1 into this problem. I have examined, so far as I 
have been able to do so, all the engineers’ reports; and I have consulted 
with rivermen familiar with the Ohio, and I have received a number of 
letters, all to the effect that I am right in my position that this is an 
PRETA wasteful project. The traffic that through the Port- 
land & Louisville Canal and through the open river at that point is a 
little over a million tons annually, and passing out of the Ohio at 
Cairo is about 1,000,000 tons. The engineer says that the river com- 
merce reaches over 8,000,000 tons in the total, which amount is pre- 
pear geri arrived at by duplications. All the reports are unsatisfactory, 
and after all the expenditures we have made on the Ohio—already 
reaching over $33,000,000—it occurs to me we ought to know what we 
are up against. If we are to ship only a million tons of coal annually 
on this river, and this coal will bave to go through 53 locks, we had 
better build a railroad down to New Orleans, if the coal has to go there, 
and ship the coal at Government expense, It would be far more 
economical, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What on earth do we want to prepare to ship coal 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans for, when it is cheaper for them to 
ship it from Birmingham? They say they can get it cheaper than in 
LR pace, on earth there, and now they prefer to ship it down from 

ittsburgh. 

Mr. Frear. The gentleman is right. My purpose in bringing this be- 
fore the House is to show the questionable character of the proposition. 
. * * e * * - 

I will not take the time of the committee further. I have discussed 
the Ohio River question before. I am not going to tire you with sta- 
tistics, as I realize it would be useless. I present this brief statement 
to the House in order to have a vote on it. 


Immediately following my statement of Ohio River commerce, 
based on the engineer's reports, the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee [Mr. SPARKMAN] introduced a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Nothing could more fully disclose the true facts regarding 
Ohio River commerce, which is conceded to rank first among all 
the rivers in the country, and to be made navigable at a pros- 
pective cost to the Government of $80,000,000. 


RIDICULOUS REPORTS OF COMMERCE. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SPARKMAN 
unanimous consent to print the letter referred to as a part of 
marks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 27, 1915. 
Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN 


Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Sin: 1. Referring to the statement of the commercial statistics of 
the Ohio River, telephoned to you some time since, I have the honor to 
inform you that a report just received from the district officer states 
that the commercial statistics which he reported by tel ph have been 
found upon careful check to have contained some duplication. A cor- 
rected tabular statement of the statistics is herewith. 

2. As to the reason for Lad pat the statistics at only six locks, it 
may be stated that the particular locks were selected with a view to 
obtaining as complete statistics as possible, and at the same time to 
eliminate duplication as much as practicable. Boats with through tows 
are required to report only at the first lock through which they pass. 
The item for open river commerce is the local commerce carried on 
between the various locks and dams, 

Very respectfully, 


asks 
is re- 


DAN C. KINGMAN, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


Ohio River tonnage, calendar year 1913. 
[Through lock and open river.] 


$3,720, 704. 36 518 
1, 005, 006. 92 005 
2,336, 645.31 421 
2,926, 918. 65 20 
9, 053, 406, 24 078 
6, 318, 567. 53 1767 

14, 088; 452. 70 897 

36, 085, 390. 07 81 

026, 786 


ENGINEERS" 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


I call attention to the following peculiar facts in connection 
with the Chief of Engineer's letter just offered : 

The Ohio River traffic for 1013 is given by him at 9,814,123 
tons, valued at $77,026,901, but any schoolboy would be chastized 
for presenting such a misleading document, and its use in 
attempting to mislead Congress merits condemnation. 


LII——16 


First, who ever before understood or believed that ferriage 
across the Ohio River was included in engineers' statisties in 
order to get approximately one-half the value of river com- 
merce, or why add 1,401,519 tons of ferry traffic to show actual 
commerce down the river? Ferries crossing the river boost 
totals, but their relation to the $64,000,000 canalization project 
is about as close as the earth is to the moon. 

Second, the Chief of Engineers takes the tonnage passing 
through six locks and adds it together to ascertain the river's 
commerce. What a travesty. As well add the number of 
passengers on a street car when it stops at different streets to 
take on or discharge passengers. It is stated that through 
statistics are only taken once, but a brief study of the fall in 
tonnage between Locks 1 and 8 reveals its own story, and tho 
second tumble between Locks 37 and 41 is significant. 

Third, the open-river traffic has existed since Indians first 
eanoed on the river hundreds of years ago. Before any chan- 
nel improvements were attempted, 50 years ago, the open-river 
traffie was larger by far than in recent years when railways 
have absorbed practically everything excepting short hauls of 
bulky freight by a coal monopoly that maintains a control of 
river boats and traffic and is also credited with a control of 
coal output and price. Railroad interests should be curbed, 
but other monopolies are equally bad. Millions of dollars have 
been spent on Ohio channel work, and yet counting together all 
the reports from different points, short haul and all, including 
duplications, open-river traffic aggregates only about 1,400,000 
tons, much of which represents short hauls, duplications, and 
quadruplications, according to Chairman SPARKMAN's speech. 

ACTUAL TRAFFIC SERVED. 


The Ohio River is 1,000 miles long, and the 1913 traffic 
through several locks is shown to average about 1,150,000 tons, 
while the length of haul by canal or open river is purely specu- 
lative. Statistics further show that nine-tenths of the traffic is 
soft coal of small value. ‘Traffic through the open.river and 
lower canal section combined reached about a million tons sev- 
eral years ago, and that passes out into the Mississippi. Every 
attempt to get at anything definite discloses the ridiculous meth- 
ods pursued by Army engineers to deceive Congress as to actual 
facts. Instead of nearly 10,000,000 tons, aggregating $77,000,000 
in value, both totals must be liberally slashed in order to get 
at true conditions. Traffic fell off 14 per cent last year, as shown 
by comparative estimates of 12 months’ averaged traffic in 1912 
and 1913. Assuming that it remains at its present stage during . 
the next 10 years, a dangerous assumption, by that time we 


will have spent the last of the $80,000,000 which has gone and 


will go into the Ohio River. 

A table offered by me last year was criticized because of its 
assumed inaccuracies. I have no desire to represent the facts 
any worse than they are, and in an effort to give a modest esti- 
mate of our Ohio River investment we discover the following 
probable results: 


Investment $80,000,000, at 3 P cent interest annually... $2, 400, 000 
Depreciation $80,000,000, at oft cent interest annually. 2, 400, 000 
Maintenance 53 locks, at 825,000 1, 325, 000 


Annual cost to the Government (about) 6, 125, 000 
Al- 


I am assured that maintenance charges will be greater. 
lowing $2 per ton for shipping soft coal by rail from Pittsburgh 
to Cairo, a figure equal to the value of the coal, it leaves a bal- 
ance of approximately $4,000,000 to cover 122,000 tons of mis- 
cellaneous freight (p. 2776) and an average cost to the Govern- 
ment of about $33 per ton. Miscellaneous freight is shipped 
from 10 miles to 1,000 miles, and according to the itemized re- 
port it includes 8,000 tons of salt, 12,000 tons of lumber, and 
85,332 tons of “ miscellaneous," whatever that may be, in addi- 
tion to a few smaller items, 


VALUATIONS OF MISCELLANEOUS FREIGHT. 


Shrewsbury, N. J., * miscellaneous freight" was valued at $1 
per ton. Ohio River's miscellaneous freight, apart from trans- 
portation charges, will cost the Government over $30 per ton, 
according to conservative estimates offered. Four thousand 
seven hundred tons of hay, shown by the table, at $30 per ton 
would make a rapidly rising hay market, but that only repre- 
sents the cost to the Government for furnishing a waterway for 
this hay. Does it not look like an unbusinesslike proposal; and 
what of engineers' reports, which throw ferriage, open river, 
and lock statistics into one hugh jumble in order to make some 
kind of showing for these tremendous expenditures on the Ohio? 
Adding together the lockages is about as clarifying as to attempt 
to determine the number of automobiles in Washington by sitting 
on different street corners and counting those in sight through- 
out the day. But what are you going to do about it? What 
actual commerce is to be served by this $80,000,000 expenditure? 
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I have taken some time to briefly call attention. to this 
$5,000,000 item in the bill, but it is one that requires attention. 

Motion to strike out rejected. 

REAL WATERWAYS AT SMALL COMPARATIVE ‘EXPENSE: 

Many genuine waterways exist throughout the country, but no 
more significant contrast between lake and river commerce could: 
be offered than that which relates to my own State. In reply to 
several caustic critics, who resent any inquiry into projects con- 
tained in the bill based! on my own assumed lack of knowledge 
of waterways, I insert the following brief statement from the 
Record of June 19: 

The Clerk read as 8 

t Ashlan 


5 river and harbor bill, it was fre- 


my own 1 n 


tion to the — en has 858 ‘been read: In 1913 res commerce 
carried for a distance of 
18,131. 800 feet of lum- 


The engi "include 1 lumber, logs, = 


place. 
isconsin Bas & large number of harbor 
the folowing commerce of the coun 
bor, , 46,875, EY Milwaukee, ei 7.00 
tons; a total of 6 245, 000 - 5 


a few of the MR of the S 

It has been su that poA was no river of any im 
in that Montem have stated before that the atest river in the 
world flows past my district for 100 miles. Also, the St. Croix, a large 


and three of them handle 
rior and Duluth, one bar- 
tons; Ashland, 5,023,000 

three harbors, which are only 


river, averaging over half a mile in width, and capable of floating, when 
it is open, the largest boats on the Mississippi River, is opposite my 
home. we had more there by far than is on the Ohio 
Hiver to-day. n fact, more than was carried on thé Mississippi at 
that time. o-day we have practically no traffic at all. There were 
shipped -— e 19,000 tons.at a wi esta of " 170,000. That looks 
big. It is as large as the avera; 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


This is another large project, and on this particular part of |: 
the river the item is for $5,000,000. In order to have the 


projects appear consecutively I quote brieffy from the RECORD 
of June 19: 


Mr. Fnnan. I move to strike out the figures $5,000,000," in line 23, 
30, and to substitute te 000,000. 
he CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read; as follows : 
“ Page i 30. P3 strike out the figures “ $5,000,000 " and substitute 


Viper i Rn 

Chairman, I do not assume to be a better judge than 
8383 ^ Vere es of the lower Mississippi River. In view, 
however, of the fact that we are spending large sums of money at this 
TUN : do — it is well for us to Mert if possible, in some of 
2.856.387 10 It 5 pears from the engineers’ report that 
Gentes 387 was on hand for Turther use on 9 project. 
If any Ren Beg of that money is to be used at this time, apposta it 
might relieve the situation which confronts us at the ‘Unit tes 

‘Treasury. 

On several occasions I have 2 on the subject of the . 
River, and have given. the opin ons of critics, of neers, of people 
who live om the river, and of 8 at New Orleans and at Vic 
burg. and nt Mem his ever he character of the appropriations 
on the Miss issippl River the E rem ravra oe now being made. 
There is. a 9 il ee — 
reputable people against the large — — — that are e 

present MississI The complaint largely 
For that reason some 


Ar for the 


that m; 
the wor 


c 
In 
throughout the country silos roposal was good. i 
of the eer criticisms, nga: t Pow eng co conducted by 1 
. ppi River Commiss: 

ons’ the river to system is 8 by experts and by people Livin, 

be a patchwork — of levees of no permanen 

value. It is. also and 


charged very forcibly, that a Mis- 
sissippi River levee proposition 1s one for "the reclamation of lands, 
as was stated on the floor a 


day or two ago, and that a great man 
acres of land are to be reta by ^ j 


this system of levee construction, 
— 80. ue = not for hee eme poe of , Navigation. I believe it is improper 
or 


'vernment such pen or at ient there ought 
to be liberal focal contributions, an ey ought to be published, so 
that the people of this ere whose money we are paying out on the 
Mississippi will — what is being paid by local communities toward 
the reclamation: of 

Mr. GOULDEN. Win Tihe gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes 

Mr. GOULDEN. ‘Can the gentleman tell how much money is on hand 
as of date January 1, and available for this improvement? 

Mr. FREAR. I stated that over $4,000,000 was available in October 
last. That was after the allotment was had. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss this to any extent, because 
I realize that I have taken the time of the committee A and of the House 
om this Mississippi River item heretofore, but I do wish to say this: We 
all know that the traffic on the Mississippi River has rapidly de- 


: E : Continuing improvement and for main- | 
enan 520,000.“ 
Eo Mr. Chairman, I Leia to strike out the last word. Last 


rtance up: 


‘creased I think something over 80 per cent—within — last 15 years, 


F for the building of levees and for 


me MILLIONS FOR LAND RECLAMATION, 


| We are the hands of this commission a deal 
money $77 000, G00, or $80,000,000, as nearly €: I can . — 5 eee 
the neers' the lower branch of 


report on the Mississippi Riv 15 
No one knows what this. great scheme will cost. It is for us [o handi n 
the matter "fce een remembering that we will have to face tie 
under pressure that comes froin one part ot the CREDE a te DUREE 

c -— 

but eventually you have got to mee VV 
On June 3, on pa 8601 to 10350 of: the RmcozD, ap r my re- 
rein. I pointed out secret 


marks before the House whe orts to in- 


runn. 


lare as 
Southern Railway, Coe 19099 


Mobile & Ohio R RU 1, 000 
Frisco R. — — 1. 000 
uri Pacific R. R 1, 000 
Chi, R. I, & Pac. R. R 1, 000 
t. & So. West. R. 1, 000 
Illinois Central 1, 000 
Y. & M. 8 1. 000 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co- , 000 
Caldwell & Smith, Memphis! — Ad 
International Harvester Co__-_-_-_.-_-------------------_- , 000 


Assurance has been given of other substantial amounts.“ 

| Iam reliably informed that Mr. Fox has been engaged within 
the past 60 days in collecting money to help the Mississippi 
River lobby get a larger fund with which to push its activities. 
in favor of Government appropriations. It is stated to me that 
Mr. Fox has collected $250 from each of 15 or more counties 
bordering on the river—not from private individuals, but. from 
the municipalities. This money is to be used in: promoting: 
larger Government appropriations for the: Mississippi River 
10,000,000-acre land reclamation project. 

|! Why do we permit such. notorious lobbies to influence legis- 
lation when we know the secret methods pursued in framing 
‘up a back fire to force through the last $53,000,000 pork barrel? 
A thorough investigation would be: of value to Congress and 
to the country. 

| MISSISSIPPI RIVER, $500,000. 

Again I quote as to a second project on the same river: 


" the mouth. River from the mouth of the Ohio River to and includ- 
ing inten mouth of 800 3 River: Continuing improvement and for 
ma. ance, 8. 


FREAR: Mr. Chairman, on of the river—this 200-mile 
ELS of the river—I dus rom the engineer's report that 
$17,223,000 has already been expended. t — according to the last 
report. I do not find the amount that is av. 

r. Chairman, I move to strike out the — asi if I have not 
already moved that. 

CHAIRMAN. The oh from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] moves 


The 
ie strike out - paragr 

Mr. FREAR; d the amount that was: available. for use, 
altho h $250, 000 wos T ilate after the last appropriation. 

PARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, the amount. on hand on November 1 

was 1 5376 000, in round numbers. 

Mr. FREAR. It would appear to me, 1 that there Is a large balance 
. — cone has already been disturbed. 

Mr: I have not the figures "us but I have no doubt 
that d iere deal of that sum has been e ded since November 1. 

Mr. EAR. I wish to state in regard to 3 project, that it 
is one of m most expensive projects we have in the country to-day, 
according to Teparii: We have lost 30 per cent of the traffic on the 
Mississippi River in the last two years, according to the engineer's 


re 
Bar CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FREAR. Yes. 
Mr. CALLAWAY. You say there has been a loss of 30 per cent in the 
traffic within the last two years? 
Mr. Frear. I understand so; a loss from 435, ae tons to 258,709 
tons, as shown by the St. Louis receipts and shipme ents 
Mr. CALLAWAY. And we had lost about 97 per cent prior to that? 
Mr. Fruar. About 80 per cent, 
Mr: CALLAWAY. Have you any figures on how much freight was 
earried on this river? 
Mr. FREAR. I have it as 258,709 tons in 1914. (P. 2430.) 
Mr. CALLAWAY. Is there any E trafic- on river at all be- 
bubus St Louis and New Orleans? 
REAR. There is very little information that comes. from the 
report wish, Mr. Chairman, to read briefly from a statement made by a 
gentleman who knows a great deal about the waterways of this country 
and err: judgment we may well accept. He says the following in re- 
gard to this particular project. I quote from Senator BURTON of Ohio; 
“ We have expended more money on this stretch of the Mississip i 
than the Prussian Government has spent on the whole Rhine. While 
Hesg carry. an ave rege of 45,000,000 tons a year, nearly 200 times the 
k as — —— * ppi River on this 200-mile project, the fact is that 
the i has to-day a sufficient channel dle the traffic of 
€ 88 Jo times the pos amount, and, despite that fact, water- 
3 on that historie river falls each year to a lower level.” 
Chairman, in view of that statement that we have spent more 
on that 200-mile stretch than bas been expended on the whole river 
Rhine and have less than 1 ton conveyed on that stretch as compared 
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with 200 tons on the river Rhine, I say, Is it not time for us to Inquire 
what we are doing, and how fast we are appropriating money? We 
have appropriated over $17,000,000 on that 200-mile project. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you reckon the committee intends to bring back 
the traffic to the river? 

Mr. Frear. I would not attempt to predict as to that. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. You say the traffic in the last two years has fallen 
off, and they have pense enormous sums on it in the last two years 
in dredging and all kinds of work, and instead of the traffic coming up 
it is going back all the time. Does not that prove that the river 
transportation in this country is playing out? 

Mr. FREAR. It would seem so, hat is my judgment. 

Wem pin pool ans ee 2 on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from sconsin. 

The . — was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, $1,200,000. 


From mouth of the Missouri to Minneapolis, balance on hand 
October, 1914 


Again I quote briefly from the Record of June 19: 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to substitute the figures “ $600,- 
000” in place of the figures “ $1,200,000," appearing in line 15, page 32. 

The 8 r eoe will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* Page 32, line 15, strike out ‘ $1,200,000’ and insert $600,000." ” 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, this is the only project in which I may 
fairly be charged to be concerned. I have made a motion to divide the 
amount appropriated, because I believe in these times we ought to 
economize, and the amendment is offered to that end unless we have 

eater need for this appropriation on the project than has been shown. 
fiis river flows 100 miles MM my district, and its tributaries flow 
farther than that. There is not a single boat line so far as I know, 
with the exception of two or three months in the year, that 
through from St. Paul to St. Louis. There is very little traffic upon this 
river. Taking the engineers’ estimate of the width where they have 
made the completed improvement, instead of a 6-foot channel, as they 
propose, it would be impossible to get more than 2 feet of water, be- 
cause the hee is not there and in all probability never will be except 
for short E 

Commerce is reported in the engineers’ report at 2,145,315 tons, and 
I wish to give the character of that commerce. Brush used in construc- 
tion work, 82,450 tons; gravel, 398,178 tons; rocks. 708,000 tons; sand, 
562,000 tons, aggregating 1,150,000 tons. In addition to that logs, 
98,268 tons; lumber, 30,408 tons; wood, ^ tons, a ting 
1,912,000 tons. All of this, understand, is not carried by raft, but it 
does not require a 6-foot channel for that character of traffic, and it 
leaves a balance of a little over 200,000 tons. Referring again to the 
engineers’ method of giving traffic upon a stream, they report 6,000 
automobiles, at $945,950, „ one-half of the total valua- 
tion of that commerce. I was rested to find out where those auto- 
mobiles ran, and I find they ran 3 miles across the river, ferried 
across, and that appears as one of the greatest items of commerce upon 
that river. Now, Mr. Chairman, I was asked why I did not move to 
strike out the entire amount. There was $962,625 available October 
last. That is a very small proportion compared with the five million 
on the lower stretch of the river, but at the same time with that amount 
of money on hand, by this amount and saving $600,000 to 
the people of this country, it will benefit my people, who will be saved 
in taxation, and it will benefit the ple of the whole country, even 
if we strike out only one-half of one item. I am sure they will applaud 
you for it, because there is pacte very little traffic along the 
river at that point and it leaves $1,562,625 for use on the river during 
the coming year. 

Mr. GoULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frear. I will. 

FA GovLbDEN. What portion of the gentleman's district borders this 
river 

Mr. FREAR. About 100 miles. 
G Mr GOULDEN. What important ports has the gentleman upon the 

ver 

Mr. Frear. There are several places, but there is no "ug gc port 
along the river in Wisconsin except two or three towns, t there is 
practically very little traffic along the river at that point. 


Amendment rejected. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, $235,000, BETWEEN ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
Again, I quote briefly from the RECORD: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, strike out lines 1€ and 17." 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, this is a project that has had in appro- 
priations $2,354,600. We are proposing to give $235,000 in addition 
to the amount available last October, $216,624. I wish to present 
briefiy a statement from a letter which I have received, coming from 
a former editorial writer on the Pioneer Press, the largest newspaper 
in the northwestern country for many years: 

2219 KNAPP STREET, 
St. Paul, Minn., December 9, 191}. 


Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: I want to thank you for the copy sent me of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For many years I have recognized in “ pork-barrel” methods the 
very worst obstruction to the progress of national waterway improve- 
ment. When the people see vast sums wasted on fake improvements, 
like that in “Dam No. 2” in the Mississippi at this point, they natu- 
rally lose faith in waterway improvement as a whole. 

I want to suggest the following as an effective mode of testing the 
sincerity of those Congressmen who are asking big appropriations for 
insignificant streams and harbors in their respective States: 

Let every appropriation by Congress for such improvement be con- 
ditioned on the appropriation, by the State in which it is located, of at 
least one-half as much as is to be paid from the National Treasury. If 
they really believe the improvement will be worth as much as is 
claimed for it, the Congressmen interested can hardly refuse to accept 
so liberal a condition. 

I believe, in fact, that almost all river and harbor improvements 
should be carried through by cooperation between States and nations, 
The example of Illinois in appropriating $20,000,000 for the Lakes to 


the Gulf scheme, and of New York in voting $120.000.000 for the en- 
larged Erie Canal, should shame into silence those who would place 
upon the Federal Treasury the entire burden of improvements, the 
benefits of which are purely local. 
Very truly, yours, ` C. R. Barns. 

I wrote practically all the waterway editorials which appeared in the 

Pioneer Press for nearly 14 years. 
DEVELOPING PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

I do not know the gentleman personally, but upon the receipt of the 
letter I made some investigation into t RR. which is not far 
from my own home. I call attention to the gineer's Report, on page 


935, giving-justification for this expense, which already has amounted 


to $2,354,000. It is for building a dam between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis 30 feet hun. The engineer says: 

“The construction of the lock and dam may —— 25 IP goers traffic 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, and it is expec to reduce the 


freight rate on flour and grain shipped from Minneapolis.” 

That is the project to which the gentleman refers in the letter. I 
will say in regard to the passenger traffic—this is written by the anes 
neers, so that Members here can determine for themselves the value to 

placed upon the report—St. Paul and Minneapolis are only 10 miles 
apart. ‘Traveling on a street car, it takes about half an hour or a little 
more. The street cars are great, large cars, two or three times as 
large as those on the streets here, and they run every five minutes on 
two different lines; and there are an trunk lines un between 
the two cities; yet the engineers say it is for the purpose of developing 

assenger traffic. And it would ordinarily take half an hour to get to 
he boat and half an hour to get back from the boat in order to make 
the trip. It would take nearly half an hour to go through the locks 
and three-quarters of an hour to travel up the current of the river. 
Yet the engineers say to us seriously—with 8 trunk lines and 2 st 

car lines with, 50,000 people going to and from every ay at 10 cents 
eacn—that there is a hope of developing a passenger traflic. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Frear. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I have heard the gentleman make this statement several 
times about the railroads being accessible. If I understand the water- 
way movement, it is for the purpose of affording competition with the 
railroads—not necessarily against them, but competition with them. 
Do I understand the gentleman, from what he has just said and from 
what I have heard him say before, to mean that he would prefer to 
- 55 8 competition at all because the railroads can carry the 

r. FREAR. No; certainly not. I am endeavoring to show to the 
gentleman and to the committee it is the greatest absurdity to say that 
any possible passenger traffic can exist for this reason. The street cars 
carry the passengers from one city to the other for 10 cents. In order 
to take the boats you would have to pay 5 cents to go down to the 
pone ana peti to get back from it, losing all the time in transferring 
on the ^ 

Mr. Moors. Let us take freight, bulky matter. 

Mr. FREAR. I am speaking of this passenger traffic first. 
to refer to the other. 

Mr. MoonE, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's statement would seem to 
indicate that where there are railroads he would prefer there should be 
no water competition, 

Mr. FREAR. No, Mr. Chairman; I have shown the utter absurdity in 
this case of any possible competition by water in passenger rates with 
street cars, where it only costs 10 cents to go between the two towns. 
Naturally, we desire reduced rates wherever possible to secure them 
and wherever the traffic warrants such expenditures. It is a waste of 
time of the House to discuss it further, I fear. Of course the gentle- 
man does not mean that seriously. 

Mr. Moore. It would apply to a river like the Hudson, where the 
railroads pee the river on either side. Would the gentleman my 
there should be no improvement of the river to afford water competition 

THEORETICAL COMPETITION. 


Mr. FREAR. No; 1 did not oppose the Hudson River appropriation. 
I do question the proposed surveys covering the two projects, onè a 
27-foot depth and the other a 30-foot depth, for the Hudson River, 
which would involve an expense of possible ten to thirty million dollars, 
to be ascertained if both projects were put into force. here is only one 
other thing. I spoke of the absolute absurdity of the engineers’ rec- 
ommendation on this matter. 

I have occasionally gone up to Minnehaha on the boat, and, as far 
as any passenger business is concerned, it is im ible to compete 
between the cities by waterway traffic. On the question of freight rates 
on flour and in, I would not care to express an opinion, because 
that is in the future. No one can tell; but I will say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, that last year there was — es rom New Orleans to the city of 
St. Paul a boat, traveling the whole length of the Mississippi River. The 
gentleman who had the t was entertained by n committee of business 
men at St. Paul. I recollect quite well the character of his remarks at 
that time. He brought his boat from New Orleans, and he was feasted, 
and the banqueters expressed the hope that he would continue in the 
business. They were very kind to him, but they did not give him busi- 
ness, and he said to them in a speech, “ You have done everything ex- 
cept the one thing that is necessary—you have not given me any return 
cargo.” Now, that is the only case to my knowledge of a boat going 
from New Orleans to St. Paul in recent goara and I doubt if any boats 
have gone down the entire length of the river. Of course we have 
hopes of the future, but we bave a 30-foot dam and lock, and, as I 
said, it is a matter of speculation. We are going on with it, and we 
have to look to the future. I presume we ought to finish it as lon 
as we have gotten so far along with it, but it is an absurdity an 
absolutely ridiculous from present prospects to speak of passenger 
traffic, because there is none. 

Mr. Murpock. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will. 

Mr. Murpock. Did the gentleman state that the Government had 
spent on this stretch of river some $2,000, 

Mr. FREAR. Two million two hundred and fifty-four thousand six 
hundred dollars has been appropriated. 

Mr. Munrpock. What is the tonnage on that stretch now? 

Mr. Frrar. There is absolutely nothing. The only traffic is by an 
excursion steamer to Minnehaha Creek. The Engineer's Report says: 

The statistics of the excursion business done could not be obtained. 
The rafting of logs below Minneapolis has ceased.” 

That is found on page 2483 of the Engineer's Report. I have made the 
nonon in order to present the facts set forth by the report on this 
project. 


I am going 
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On the statement that this appropriation is for the comple- 
tion of the work, the amendment was withdrawn. Possibly the 
hopes of engineers will be realized, and this is no more doubt- 
ful than many others I have discussed in the bill, but I am pre- 
Aye the Judgment of Army engineers as to commercial possi- 

es. 
TWENTY MILLIONS WASTED. 


Missouri 4 Continuing improvement and for maintenance, with 
a view to securi 7 rmanent 6-foot channel between Kansas City 
and the mouth of the river, $1,200,000, 


When this project was discussed under the five-minute rule 
I offered the opidi statement on the floor: 


Mr. FREAR.. rman, I AS to strike out the last word in-or- 
t . — ete briefly. In order to antic — whatever — 


der to presen 
be eg in M T gem Peg the commerce on I 
Engineer's Report, wherein "t is stated that 


refer to 2513 of 
47,235 tons of — in 1918. Of that amount 312,090 


Then there 
other articles hauled 10 miles, making 24 7.235 
v cp 8 net balance of 23,986 tons. This is — 20,000,000 proj- 
e had spent over $1,000,000 before it was . making 
I do mot intend to discuss the meri 
m Y x3 man who, in my 
more about this project possibly th: 
those who live in proj immediate vicinity. 
“Th ts of this monumental folly quote the eral co 
ree carried on this river last year (referrin 2 I Mor 1851 110 
rni and yos of this amount the official stati that 155,420 
ed of sand and: pem carried an — j gos of 1 mile 
and worth less than 40 cen ton. The engineers declare it will cost 
to maintain a on the Missouri 
to St. Louis, approximate Ts the cost of maintaining 
rbors ó oston, New York, Baltimore.. Norfolk, and 1 
combined, with 5,000 tons to every single ton of actual commerce on the 
T shave been quoting from Senator Bunrox's statement given to the 
press some tíme ago. 


The Missouri River project hns been criticized without gloves, 
nnd the engineer's reports have shown that from the best avail- 
able comparisons commerce on the river has decreased 80 per 
cent during the last 15 years. 

To make clear the character of commerce reported on this 
400-mile stretch of the Missouri for 1913, I submit the table of 
freight traflic found in the Engineer's Report on page 2513. 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
LOWER MISSOURI RIVER (MOUTH ro KANSAS CITY). 
Season of navigation, year 1913: Opened March 15; closed Novem- 


- 
rider Freight traffic. 


t$ 1 beyond reading 
judgment, knows 
oor, unless it is 


SA. Frs BRB M iH 


Logs and lumber 3 
— — salted — 


1 Owner. 


Total ton-miles, 5,173,170. 


From the foregoing statement it will be noted that 312,090 
tons is of sand, practically all barged 1 mile by the owner, 
whether a Government contractor or private individual does not | 
‘appear. Such freight does not require 9 feet depth, nor 6 feet—: 
not even 3 feet—for use of barges. "Neither is any special depth 
required for railroad ties or logs und lumber rafted, which make 
up 10,419 tons of this peculiar statement of traffic. Subtracting: 
these items from the pretentious table leaves less than 25,000 
tons of grain, miscellaneous," and other items. This compara- 
tively small traffic is to be given a $27,000,000 waterway when. 
completed to the required depth. Estimating interest, deprecla- 
tion, and annual maintenance at 5 per cent, a conservative figure 


where no canalization exists, the Government foots the bill for 
this waterway at $54 per ton, as follows: 


. 


$1, 350, 000 
1, 350, 000 


We provide a track for the craft, whether ship, barge, or 
skiff, but what kind of business judgment is being exercised by 
Congress when we embark on such extravagant, wasteful, and 
indefensible projects that excite the ridicule of rivermen and 
the condemnation of business men? 

CONTRACTORS’ $925,000 OUTFIT HELPS COMMERCE, 
Missouri River, Kansas City to Fort Benton $150, 000 

Although $1,049,000 has been expended on this part of the 
Missouri River, I wish to submit without amendment a state- 
ment of commerce, taken from page 2528 of the report. 

COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 
UPPER MISSOURI RIVER (KANSAS CITY TO FORT BENTOX). 
MA of navigation, year 1913: Opened April 1; closed Novem- 


Freight trafic. 


Lumber and shingles. ........].................... 
Lumber and piling, rafted. .. c 
materials 


Total ton-miles, 2,684,759. 


Of the total commerce, 115,685 tons of sand was hauled 2 
miles, 9,890 tons piling and timber is carried at small depth, 
9,250 tons is for a contractor's outfit. 

Of the $2,013,106 valuation, the contractor supplies $925,000. 

I have cited this report, among others, to show the character 
of engineers’ statistics and importance of taking total commerce 
"with a few grains of salt. 

Just what would show up in the tonnage with that 2-mile haul 
of sand deducted, and just how a presentable total of valuation 
could be offered if that contractor had not been on the job, is 
open to conjecture. 

NEW SURVEYS, $250,000—172 OF THEM, GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 

The choicest plums in the rivers and harbors bill are what 
were so aptly described by the gentleman from Illinois, Dr. Fow- 
LER, aS consolation prizes. In this bill $250,000 is stowed away 
for 172 consolation prizes, so that when Members are not tied 
to the bill by one of the 250 “ projects " it contains they may be 
tempted by a “ survey." 

No trout takes the bait easier than an anxious Member whose 
constituency looks for him to bring something home, and, if it 
is nothing more substantial, he brings home a survey for Mud 
Creek, or Cowpasture Creek, or Mosquito Rivulet, or Fisheating 
Inlet, some of which.nre included in the bill under discussion. 
"With the case of the Kissimmee, Scuppernong, or Oklawaha it is 
entirely different, because these creeks are now waterway proj- 
ects, having reeeived the official sanction of Army engineers. 

All they now require is an opportunity to rush the Treasury; 
but it is different with Cowpasture Creek and Mud Creek and 


| Mosquito Rivulet and Fisheating Inlet, all of which must first 


be surveyed and approved by our niilitary forces. 

‘When called upon to give an official O. K. to some of these 
creeks ‘and “cricks” nnd rivulets, the conscientious Army engi- 
|neer wonders who discovered the proposed waterway. after its cen- 
tury of undisturbed solitude. His ‘first .advisers come from a 
committee of local cifizens, menibers of fhe Cowpasture Board 
of Trade, all filled with enthusiasm over the possibilities of aid 
for the new waterway, which is to be connected with the neces- 
sary reservoir, ‘located on the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

The committee of local citizens expatiate on the commercial 
possibilities of their creek. To the north, east, south, and west 
lie virgin forests of pussy willows and hazel brush. When these 
ure cleaned off in the course of events and all pussy willows and 
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other timber“ floated down to a movable stave factory, then 
a great agricultural region will be developed. 

Our military defender begins sounding the creek and finds 
mud, marshes, overhanging boughs, and venerable snags just as 
they grew centuries ago, when Capt. John Smith first explored 
the James and the Cowpasture. After a brief examination the 
engineer, as conscientious and honest as any other man, sends 
in'the facts and his adverse report. 

LOCAL INDIGNATION MEETINGS. 

When the report becomes publie indignant communities living 
on Cowpasture Creek and Mud Creek and Mosquito Rivulet and 
Fisheating Inlet are, individually and collectively, insulted and 
enraged. They 
unfairly examined. 'Thereupon Cowpasture's Congressman is 
notified without undue courtesy to get busy and to call for a re- 
survey, so that the local creek may have another civil-service 
examination and be placed on the eligible grab-bag list. 

Again the Board of Trade of Cowpasture Township furnishes 
glittering estimates of commercial possibilities, and to prove the 
soundness of its theory of navigability a gasoline boat is built 
and run around a snag, up to a bar, thereby proving the creek 
can be made navigable and will be of commercial value. 
Streams from the size of the Mississippi and Missouri down to 
Cowpasture Creek have been subjected to such experiments, as 
will be discovered by reading the Engineer's Reports, from which 
I am quoting with slight poetie license. 

Again the conscientious engineer gives his former impressions 
in a second adverse report; but that does not end the campaign. 
Something has to be done by Cowpasture's Representative. 'The 
good people living on the creek are now aroused to the injustice 
which has been handed out to them by a close-fisted Govern- 
ment. Led by a disinterested agent of the dredgers' secret com- 
bine, the people living on the Cowpasture and on the Mud and 
on the Mosquito and on the Fisheating, severally but firmly, 
resolve in unmistakable language, while sundry warm epistles 
are indicted and transmitted to the Member at Washington, who 
is asked to get something for his constituency, and to get it 


quick. 
BRINGING UP THE RESERVES, 


Whether it be in Virginia or North Carolina or Tennessee or 
Wyoming, the next step is for the Representative to get his 
delegation together, reenforced by a Senator or two, if possible, 
and this martial array of distinguished statesmen faces the 
Board of Army Engineers, demanding their rights as repre- 
sentatives of the good people of Cowpasture and Mud and 
Mosquito and Fisheating. On the upper Cumberland 11 states- 
men, including 9 Congressmen and 2 Senators, turned the tide 
when things hung in the balance, 

Occasionally the Board of Engineers remains obdurate, 
whereupon it becomes necessary to call in the Chief of Engineers, 
as in the case of St. Lucia Inlet and other needy waterways. 
If he is the right kind of a fellow, and sometimes he is found 
to be such, the Gordian knot is cut and Cowpasture and Mud 
and Mosquito and Fisheating are thenceforth projects only 
awaiting the wherewith to make them navigable. I have been 
giving the history of a number of vicious projects found in the 
Engineer’s Reports, first rejected, then rerejected, and finally 
given the official O. K. 

In the present bill we have in addition to 250 projects about 
172 of these consolation prizes. This administration is bent on 
economy, so the 172 surveys will be passed on to the future, 
with a quarter of a million for present use. For over a century 
these 172 surveys were never discovered, but 172 creeks and 
would-be harbors each have a constituency that yearns for a 
chance at the grab bag. Forty per cent of the number will be 
passed favorably, according to usual practice, and 70 new proj- 
ects, carrying approximately $70,000,000, are among the surveys 
modestly hidden away in the back of the 1915 bill. 

Two surveys for the Hudson River will probably total from 
ten to twenty million dollars, and from that amount they 
dwindle down to $100,000 for mud rivulets or consolation proj- 
ects for Cowpasture Creek and a hundred other creeks. It is 
all a part of the system. Just why intelligent men in days of 
war taxes and business depression will permit themselves to 
be worked by the time-worn trick is hard to say, but these 172 
surveys lie smuggled away in the $34,000,000 bill we are asked 
to pass. All that is called for at this time is $250,000, but our 
grandchildren wil be paying war taxes and income taxes.in 
times of peace 50 years hence to cover some of these 1915 surveys. 

This bill ought to be defeated if for no other reason than be- 
cause of the unprecedented number of surveys it contains. The 
only way to stop the grab is by stopping it, and if we can per- 
suade Mud Creek and Cowpasture Rivulet and Mosquito Marsh 


meet and resolve that their project has been f- 


and Fisheating Inlet that this is not the appointed time for 
their prizes to be drawn it will be a step in the right direction. 

The river and harbor bill is a barefaced fraud in another par- 
ticular when it puts forward a $150,000 appropriation as an en- 
tering wedge for the $18,700,000 Muscle Shoals water-power 
proposal, or its dribbling $100,000 appropriation for a $5,000,000 
James River project, or $131,000 for a $10,000,000 Coosa River 
Scheme, or for scores of other proposals that masquerade in the 
bill under modest appropriations. Dribbling payments put off 
obligations, whether governmental or private, and they are ordi- 
narily as reprehensible in one case as in the other. 

A LIVELY LOBBY AT WORK. 


Mr. Speaker, when the $53,000,000 river and harbor bill was 
before Congress last session we were deluged with letters de- 
manding the passage of that vicious bill. 

The Rivers and Harbors Congress has been shown to be a 
lobby backed by dredgers, contractors, railways, land-reclama- 
tion interests, and water-power promoters, but also includes 
many good men who are innocently used as a cloak to advance 
the lobby's purposes. 

Last ycar that lobby, from its headquarters in this city and 
through its traveling agents, instigated a back fire of letters and 
telegrams to Members and Senators—letters secretly formu- 
lated or directed by the paid officers of the $50,000,000 lobby. 

To meet the back fire instigated by the lobby I introduced sev- 
eral resolutions asking for an investigation of the lobby's 
methods. Criticism followed because of publicity sought for 
these resolutions, whereas that very publicity accorded by the 
press in fixing a spot light on the lobby caused it to slink into 
obscurity. Subsequently I presented to the House secret agree- 
ments, secret subscriptions, and secret methods employed by tha 
lobby to force the Federal Congress to support that infamous 
“pork barrel" and other objectionable bills; but although the 
testimony submitted was original evidence and fairly conclu- 
sive to unprejudiced minds, not one word of condemnation or 
surprise came from those who defended that bill or who defend 
this bill. 

The $50,000,000 annual lobby does not court the limelight, but 
its secret methods are already in evidence. A thorough investi- 
gation of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress lobby would 
put that second congress out of the back-fire business, because 
it would create a vigorous protest among many of its reputable 
members who would not approve its methods if fully understood. 

LOBBIES ARE AGAIN ACTIVE. 


In order to show the secret scheming of officials of this same 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress lobby, as applied to this 
bill, I quote from the remarks of the distinguished minority 
leader, whose action in exposing such methods will be heartily, 
approved by every right-minded Member of either House. 

On January 16 the Recorp shows: 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks unani- 
mous consent to extend remarks by inserting a letter in the RECORD, 
Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. It is from the secretary of the Illinois delegation to the 
1914 National Rivers and Harbors aw 1 — Mr. John J. Commons, ad- 
dressed the members of the Illinois delegation to the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, asking the people to write reference to this resolu- 

n: 


tion: 
“Resolved, That each member of the Illinois delegation write each 
Senator and Representative from Illinois urging him to use his best 
endeavor to have the Committee of Commerce of the United States 
Senate restore to the rivers and harbors bill of this session the amounts 
recommended for Illinois projects by the House of Representatives at the 
last session of Congress.' 

The big business men think we have not provided enough, and the 
Secretary of this delegation, for fear that the big business men might 
not have acumen enough to write a letter to a Member of Congress, 


says: 
T an inelosing & suggestion for a letter to our Senators and Repre- 


sentatives, 

Here is the letter. I have received a number just like it. It is in- 
tended to be addressed to us: 

* Knowing that you are interested in everything beneficial to the State 
of Illinois, and I being especially interested in waterway development, 
I take this means of urging the necessity of strenuous action on your 
part toward getting Ape riations passed in the Senate and Congress 
as originally recommended d United States Army engineers. I was ap- 

inted a delegate to the Rivers and Harbors Congress and have given 

is matter much thought, and consider it extremely unfortunate that 
Illinois claims were ignored to the extent of cutting off parts of appro- 
priation that were so badly needed. 

“The people in our district are in sympathy with the original recom- 
mendations, and I personally would be greatly indebted you would 
use your influence toward increasing instead of decreasing appropriations 
for waterways in Illinois." 

The letter accompanying this form letter reads as follows: 


* $AxvARY 9, 1915. 


„Dran Sin: As secretary of the Illinois delegation to the 1914 Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, I am 3 the delegation 
to notify you that the following resolution was scoot E 

* ‘Resolved, That each member of the Illinois delegation write each 
Senator and Representative from Illinois, urging to use his best 
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endeavor to have the Committee of Commerce of the United States 
Senate restore to the rivers and harbors bill of this session the amounts 
recommended for Illinois projects by the House of Representatives at 
the last session of Congress.' 

* It is imperative that you, and others who have influence with our 
legislators, urge them to make every effort to restore to the rivers and 
harbors bill the amounts recommended by the Army engineers. Chicago 
harbors need every dollar recommended by the engineers, and an 
amount less than the original recommendations should not be thought of. 

“Each of the 132 delegates appointed by Gov. Dunne are being re- 

uested to write cach Senator, as well as each Representative from their 
istrict, and I trust you will find time to give t matter your atten- 
tion. I know you are busy, but busy men are the ones who do things, 
and your influence and the influence of the other delegates may force 
our lawmakers to give this matter the attention it deserves. 

“T am inclosing a suggestion for a letter to our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, but expect, of course, that you wil] use your own language, 
A letter eng Oe line has the indorsement of Mr. M. F. Rittenhouse, 
chairman of the Illinois delegation; Mr. T. Edward Wilder, Illinois vice 
president of the Rivers and Harbors Congress; Mr. E. J. Kelly, of the 
sanitary district; and others. 

Please advise if we may expect your influence in our effort to restore 
the nity ination above mentioned, and oblige, 

“Yours, very truly, 


“Joun J. COMMONS, 
. “ Secretary Illinois Delegation to the 1914 
“National Rivers and Harbors Congress.” 


That is the way the great business men act upon these propositions. 
[Applause.] EMT have a letter sent out, personal in character, to be 

nt to the Senator or Members of Congress, telling how much they 
now about the subject, when the man who sent it assumed that they 
did not know enough to write a letter about it. That is the way big 
business men handle these things. 'Thank Heaven, that is not the way 
Army engineers handle such propositions, They figure them out on 
their merits and not on personal solicitation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF ARMY ENGINEERS. 


Mr. Chairman, no one familiar with the character of Illinois 
Representatives will question the small amount of weight given 
by them to such communications, and its exposure is a matter 
for general congratulation; yet many of the 132 delegates 
appointed by Gov. Dunne” doubtless fell to the proposition and 
made spectacles of themselves. 

Some criticisms of Army engineers have been offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] and by myself, and to 
these the latter part of the foregoing remarks probably apply. 

It is useless to reiterate that Army engineers are as honest 
and conscientious as other employees similarly situated. For 
the sake of argument, I will concede they may hold to higher 
standards than the average employee, nlthough that proposi- 
tion would not go unchallenged. I will further concede that the 
fault does not lie primarily with Army engineers, but with our- 
selves, as the engineers' reports repeatedly show. For every 
case of political pull that is disclosed by the reports, a dozen 
enses probably exist in which it is secretly exercised. My own 
belief is that conditions will not be materially improved until 
the system is changed and a board, removed from political 
pull first passes upon all waterway projects. Congress should 
take final action as now, but aided by the approval or rejection 
by a high-class independent board we would be better able to 
withstand pork-barrel measures. I quote briefly from the 
Recorp on this point immediately following the distinguished 
minority leader's remarks: 


The Clerk read as follows: 

* Pascagoula and Leaf Rivers, Miss.: For maintenance, $18,000." 

Mr. Frear. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, for 
the purpose of calling attention to a statement made by the Army 
engineers in reference to commerce at point, characteristic of other 
items throughout the bill The question is whether or not their judg- 
ment is to be accepted in reference to such items. 

On Leaf River I notice that the commerce is 335,010 tons, according 
to the report of the engineers, of which timber and logs amount to 

35,000 tons and the merchandise to 10 tons. I assume that that is 
a mill, because that would probably be the case in a project of this 
character. Ten tons of miscellaneous commerce is ificant. 

But returning to the question of the Army engineers, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] states, and very properly, that it would be 

nwise to leave these questions to men who have a personal interest. 
"hy, certainly. If the gentleman will let me take the letterhead from 
which he read a moment ago—the gentleman states that the letter has 
gone to the Clerk's desk, but I had a copy of it in my hand this morn- 
ng—it is from the Portland cement headquarters, and the writer of 
the letter sends out in the name of the Rivers and Harbors Congress to 
these various people who are members of that congress, asking them to 
write to the gentleman from Illinois and other Members who are inter- 
ested in the Illinois projects, telling them what to do. No; you would 
not put men of that character in charge of an enterprise of this kind 
to pass upon these projects. Portland cement people and dredgers and 
contractors should be left out. The suggestion is that men of standing 
throughout the country. like members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, men of that kind ought to be qualifled—hizh-class men who 
would not be subject to political pull. No one says that Goethals Is 
not qualified. No one says that Hodges and Gilliard are not of the 
same type. I have met them all. 

Mr. MANN. Will tbe gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR, Yes.. 

Mr. MANN. I have received these letters from men drawing as high as 
$50,000 a year salary. 

Mr. Frear. I presume so. Salary means nothing at all. 

Mr. MANN. Abler men than anybody here. 

Mr. Frear. Assuming that they are abler than the gentleman from 
Illinois, who is one of the ablest to be found, any man who 1s Interested 
or likely to be interested in a project ought not to be appointed to such 
& place. Men who draw more than $50,000 a year have been hammer- 
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ing the Interstate Commerce Commission for months. But men of that 
type, appointed by the President, selected for the purpose of determin- 
ing some system of waterway improvements and passing upon these 
rojects, would be highly capable and ought to be removed kon political 
nfluences, Think of the condition read here the other day when I 
showed a deris where the Army engineers had rejected a project three 
times, and then 11 Members of Congress, 2 of them Senators, went 
before the board and demanded that they change thelr opinions, and 
they changed them. They had rejected the project three times, can 
not believe, Mr. Chairman, that all the good is in the Army engineers, 
nor do I believe they should be intrusted with this important work. 
When I see these constant changes in projects, these constant amend- 
ments of opinions. these constant increases in amounts to be appro- 
riated, and when I see the character of the propon tons presented with 
he engineers’ approval I can not believe the engineers are infallible. 
In fact, I believe we will get no material relief from present conditions 
until we take all projects out of the hands of Army engineers. 


RAILROAD INFLUENCED PRESS. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] asserts that opposi- 
tion of the publie press to this bill and the $33,000,000 pork 
barrel killed at the last session is and was instigated by railway - 
influences. No Member should make such charges unless gov- 
erned by the same judgment that determined Brother Jasper 
who believed the earth stands still and the sun do move. 

From the Engineer's Reports it will be found that many Texas 
waterway projects have had railway rates fixed at such points 
by the Texas Railway Commission. That same power rests 
with the commission at noncompetitive points, and also with 
the Interstate Railway Commission within its jurisdiction. A 
charge of railway influences against this bill, coming from 
Texas, discredits one of the ablest State commissions in the 
country. 

The cry of railroad “wolf,” once actual and potent, deceives 
no one to-day. An unquenchable thirst for Government gold 
for inconsequential creeks or useless waterways can not be 
defended by questioning motives of those who seek to prevent 
looting of the Federal Treasury through pork-barrel bills. 

Colliers, Pearsons, La Follettes, Saturday Evening Post, 
Worlds Work, Outlook, Chicago Tribune, Herald, Christian 
Science Monitor, Advertiser, and many other leading magazines 
and papers in Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and other cities, one and all have struck the wasteful 
pork barrel. They did more, they aroused public sentiment so 
that the lobby fled for the timber and fearless Senators put a 
quietus to the last bill. 

To question the motives of any one of the publications named 
or to ascribe its good work to railroad influences is to discredit 
the ablest writers in the country and our own common sense. 

These publications have pointed out the malign influence of 
pork barrels on legislative action and legislative morals. They 
have shown beyond argument that the river and harbor pork 
barrel is a wide-open door to governmental waste. No dust 
can becloud the issue. 

IS THIS $34,000,000 BILL A “ PORK BARREL "? 

We have been entertained during the discussion of this bill 
by denunciation of those who call this and similar bills “ pork 
barrels" A pork barrel is a bill that contains Treasury loot 
by irresistibly combining good and bad measures in its provi- 
sions. Its passage is made possible by enlisting the support 
of enough Members in their own local projects, good, bad, and 
indifferent, to carry the bill. 'This $34,000,000 bill contains in 
round numbers 250 projects scattered from Maine to Florida 
and Texas and on to California, Oregon, and Washington. It 
contains 172 new surveys covering nearly every part of the 
country, judiciously scattered around to bring aid to the bill. 

'To all this potent influence must be added new projects prom- 
ised to be commenced in later bills and surveys to be under- 
taken by future allotment. 

The bill contains projects like the Trinity, Coosa River, 
Brazos, St. Lucia Inlet, Muscle Shoals water power, and many 
other indefensible proposals, that would not receive 10 votes in 
the House if standing on their own merits. 

I do not believe the Missouri $20,000,000 proposal or the Ohio 
River $63,000,000 canalization scheme would poll a corporal’s 
guard if taken out of a pork-barrel bill. It is probable that the 
16,000,000-acre Mississippi land reclamation project, masquerad- 
ing under the title of fiood protection, would fall by the way- 
side if left to its own resources, unaided by the 250 other proj- 
ects ang 172 surveys contained in the same bill. 

FEW PROJECTS COULD STAND ALONE, 


Good projects, and many of them, will be found in this 
$34,000,000 bill; but if left to ordinary legislative practices and 
introduced as independent bills, or if placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a conservative appropriation committee, or if required to 
pass inspection before a high-class nonpartisan waterway board, 
the total amount would be cut more than half, and many worthy 
waterway projects new neglected would find recognition. Forty- 
two per cent of the total amount contained in this bill goes to 
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the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, and presumably 25 per cent 
more to streams and rivulets that float little actual commerce 
apart from contractors materials. 

I have not attempted to make any thorough investigation of 
many doubtful looking projects, but have been content to offer 
a few brief facts revealed by the Government engineers’ reports. 
If these facts arouse individual investigation of Members, we 
may hope to see the end of wasteful pork barrels, but it will not 
come about until the present system is changed. 

The committee and those whose projects are at stake have 
every reason to stick together. Nobody doubts the resistless 
power of the combination, and for years we have been con- 
fronted with the proposition that never has a project been 
stricken from the bill and never has a roll call been had against 
such bills. That fact speaks for itself. 

We can not expect the publie to place confidence in our mo- 
tives when we close our eyes to this legislative humbug. I 
appreciate the courtesy of the House and the committee, which 
has enabled opponents of the measure to show its general char- 
acter. Members of this House are as honorable as any body of 
men who have ever sat here. To say otherwise is to insult the 
intelligence of this membership and of the general public. The 
fault does not rest with us primarily. 


LOCAL CONSTITUENCIES ARE PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE. 


The pressure of local interests for some local project, the push 
of waterway lobbies that have secret interests controlling such 
lobbies, the demand to bring something home in the shape of an 
appropriation, big or little—these are no mean influences to 
withstand. All of us have felt them, and all of us will feel 
them until we throw off this yoke placed on our shoulders by 
other Congresses, a yoke that has grown doubly heavy during 
the past 10 years. In this bill we are facing future obligations, 
coupled with adopted projects, reaching nearly a half billion 
dollars. Through the system of dribbling appropriations we 
are digging the pit deeper every year. We are leaving to future 
generations the duty of passing judgment on many wasteful 
projects and of discontinuing many worthless ventures we have 
adopted. To defend the practice is to question our own honest 
judgment and admit our own incapacity to get rid of it. 

Many Members have privately assured me they agree abso- 
lutely with these conclusions, and to keep up the fight for a 
better system. It is needless to say no Member eares to oppose 
the desires of other Members nor to invite personal criticism 
by so doing. Neither cnn any Member honestly arrogate to 
himself any higher standards than are possessed by every other 
Member. Let me add, we all realize no handful of men ean hope 
to change the present system unless it appeals to a majority of 
those who occupy seats, both in this House and at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

With the fact staring us in the face that waterway lobbies 
have helped dig the pit into which we have fallen, and that 
public sentiment is aroused over the scandalous waste in 
. waterway improvements, let us unite in throwing off the yoke 

and adopt a system of comprehensive legislative procedure which 
will reduce waste and yet aid legitimate waterway development. 

Let us devise a system that will do away with the present 
indefensible legislative practice of bargain and trade, of bluff 
and beg, all of which is comprehended in pork-barrel legislation. 

Why not substitute the sane businesslike policy which we 
pursue with ordinary measures, requiring every project to 
stand on its own merits? By so doing we will remove improper 
influences of lobbies and other interests and not compromise in- 
dividual judgment by voting for vicious bills whieh over 10 
years ago were fitly characterized by TILLMAN as humbugs 
and steals. If they were humbugs then, they are doubly so now. 
If steals then, what defense can be offered for them now? 


RECORDING A FIRM PROTEST. 


At the conclusion of debate on the bill Mr. Carraway offered 
the foliowing amendment : 

Page 55, line 5, aghast haps Meh eng mene ARA Mere ene 

85 4 expen 
6 DC in their sung kondition.” 

This proposal would have reduced the bill to $4,760,540, 
claimed to be the amount required for actual maintenance. 

The vote taken in committee was defeated by a vote of 57 
ayes to 120 noes. 

A substitute of $5,000,000, to be expended by the Board of 
Engineers, was thereafter offered by myself. It was the identi- 
eal substitute offered in lieu of the $20,000,000 Senate substitute 
at the last session. On this amendment the vote stood ayes 68, 
noes 109. 

On the passage of the bill by aye-and-nay vote January 19, 
the Recorp, page 2016, shows 164 ayes, 81 nays, and 64 pairs. 


tor the past 3 


The Reeent Improvement of the Missouri River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rug House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. . 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, in view of the criticisms that 
have been so freely made on the floor of this House recently ta 
the effect that the rivers and harbors bill is solely a pork-barrel 
measure, designed to expend the Government's money without 
adequate result and purely for political purposes, I desire to 
call attention to the following statement. It is prepared by an 
experienced river man and shows the work of the Government 
engineers in the improvement of the Missouri River under re- 
cent appropriations. It shows that on that river, at least, the 
Government work is proceeding with success and is a business 
enterprise of the most important type: 


KANSAS CrTY Missouri River Navigation Co., bus 
ansas 0., January 28 : 
Hon. WiLLiAM P. BORLAND 9 1 


M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sie; Capt. William L. Heckmann, who has been in our employ 
ears and has seen some 35 years of service on the 
Missouri River, has been kind enough to “write up” the river from a 
standpoint of an operating pilot and master, with particular reference 
A the effect of improvement work carried on by the United States en- 


This is not 


enga, 
pilots told me yesterday, without knowing what Capt. Heckmann 
said, that, in his opinion, the river is more than 35 per cent better 
— operation between Kansas City and St. Louis than it was five 
‘ears ago. 

There is now a project on foot to establish a line of boats between 
Jefferson City and St. Louis, p the larger intermediate towns 
such as Hermann, Washington, and New Haven. These people have 
in mind and are discussing the matter of providing river terminals at 
the different river towns, there naturally E ee q ment as 
to the kind of terminals to be provided and a difference of opinion as 
to the amount to be expended by each point for terminals. Tuis new 
line may not be established 3 but the agitation is rather 
strong and indicates eventual success. he point is an acute interest 
has been awakened in ali of these river towns by the regular passing 
up and down of our boats and barges, and the more active business men 
and shippers pear very desirous of securing the benefits in reduced 
freight e t from paee ay eel bann i 

e are eavoring to force a g of municipal terminals at 
river cities taking the quu that no city is entitled to water 
rates-which does not provide proper terminals, and I think you will 
— that not only is this the correct position to take, but that it will 

prove to Increase the local Interest and effort to provide terminals. 

There is quite a healthy sentiment developing the ppi 
in this matter of municipal water terminals. As in many other - 
Kansas City is a pioneer in the municipal water terminal idea. e 
have been invited, and will attend, a municipal water terminal meeting 
nt St. Louis Februa B and 19, where delegates from many river 
cities will meet to discuss the subject, the idea being to hold a con- 
ference of Interested business men rather than the usual big conven- 
tion of delegates to listen to the speeches of a few men. As you know, 
Davenport, Iowa, is building an excellent terminal, and the work is 
well toward completion. neapolis has voted bonds and begun its 
work. St. Louis, while generally slow in matters of this kind, appears: 
to be awakened now, and there is some hope of getting action there 
on a municipal water terminal, 

Very truly, yours, A. W. MACKIE 
Assistant to the President. 


MISSOURI RIVER, 
[By Capt. Wiliam L. Heckmann, Hermann, Mo.] 

In going down the Missouri River from Kansas City, Mo., we find the 
Harlem revetted levee on the left, and the pom — is. protected. by 
dikes and revetment to Randolph Bridge, a distance of 3 miles; them 
8 6 miles of revetted shore in dolph Bend and cross over to 


nd 

cross Into Blue Mills Bend, protected: by revetment; then down 
. . —˖——— eie 
m o and reve ; then long circ cross- 
Ing past Missouri City, to run 3 miles of revetted shore In Missourt 
City Bend; then over into Little Blue Bend, where abóut 3 mlles of 
revetment ve been completed; then we run Jackass Bend, pro- 
with dikes and revetment by Santa Fe Hailroad; then we pet 
Sibley Bridge and run 2 es of bluff shore to cross over into 
protected by a system of Government and private dikes 
then we run Napoleon Bend where Government is now build- 
ing about 34 miles of revetment to reach Camden; 2 miles of nat- 
ural river untll we enter Camden Bend, where Government has 
made a good start on about 6 miles of revetment. When this is com- 
pleted (say, in 1915) we will have this streteh of 63 miles of Improved 
river, which is 25 per cent better than it was five years ago, and 

most of this work has been done in the last three years. 
Leaving 8 we run 1 mile of natural improved river and 
then make Wolf Island, crossing over one of the two gravel bars be- 


tected 

under 
Lee 

for 4 miles; 
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tween Kansas City and St. Louis. This is a bad piece of river, and 
will be until confined. We thea run ht-hand shore for 6 miles to Lex- 
ington, protected by Missouri Pacific Railroad. Opposite Lexington we 
have a system of Government dikes that keep river confined. hen we 
find 23 miles of river to Waverly without improvement, except one new 
dike which holds river down Waverly Bluffs. 

In this stretch of 23 miles we find Baltimore Bar, one of the shoal 
places in the Missouri River ever since low water bothered boats on 
this river, and here work is badly needed. Below Waverly we pass 3 
miles of protected bank, two dikes at head of Cranberry Island, and go 
over into Bakers Bend, where they are now starting 3 miles of new 
revetment. Now we pass through Hills, Gilhams, Prunty, Tete Sean, 
and Thomas Bends to Miami, 24 miles of unimproved river out of one 
long bend into another where annually hundreds, yes, nearer thou- 


Over the 80 miles of improved river from Jefferson City we will pass 
by lightly by saying this stretch is already 25 per cent better than it was 
24 years ago, ri Y giving new work—put in mostly between Gascon- 
ade and Washington—anot 
place, you can add another 25 per cent. 

This means, where we had 3 feet in standard low water 24 years ago 
we will now have 5 feet, and when all saving banks are protec above 
here we will soon have a 6-foot channel in low water; then everybody 
will be surprised at the tonnage of the Missouri River. 

From Washington down we have 5 miles of river rotected by bluffs 
and Missouri Pacific Railroad; then we have 32 es of . 
river, in which stretch we have several very shallow crossings and some 
€ bad river. This prins us to head of Howards Bend, held by dikes 
and bank heads; then we have 3 miles of natural protected river to St. 
Charles. In front of St. Charles we have the shoals and piece of river 
between St. Louis and Kansas c. Here a system of dikes would 
make a big improvement to navigation, 

t. Charles we have 5 miles of revetment made by the Missouri, 

Kansas & Texas Railway Co. and the Government; then miles of nat- 
ural improved river; then a new concrete pile dike to hold water out of 
car of Commerce Chute and make channel follow old Government revet- 
ment in Pelican Bend, also to straighten river mM Bellefontaine 
Bridge, Brom this bridge, out to moth Of ver padly in need of con 
miles of sca cutting and swaggy er, x 
Then we float out into the waters of the upper Mississippi and 


REMARKS, 
[By William L. Heckmann, Hermann, Mo.] 

By following my statement of work done on the Missouri River be- 
tween Kansas City and St. uis, a distance of 390 miles, we find 212 
of improved river ly the end of 1915 and 178 miles of unimproved river. 

So our is already over half completed, which is not a bad show- 
Ing, „ we have only been working on same some 30 Fears 
and most of work has been done in the last 3 years, while on some 
of the foreign rivers more easily tamed and much smaller than the Mis- 
souri they have spent hundreds of years before they were under complete 


On the whole, we find that this stretch of river is 25 per cent better 
for navigation than it was some 24 years ago, when our last big 
steamers, State of Kansas and A. L. Mason, ran on this stream. 

These steamers were not a failure because the railroads cut rates, 


boats. 
We find that out of the total of over $15,000,000 spent on the Mis- 
souri River less than one-third of this has been spent th 

ars systematically, and has done more e pean than the first two- 

rds accomplished in piecemeal work scatte 
to benefit certain places and offering no permanent channel. 

Besides, in the last four years the Government has built three new 
steel-hull towboats, two new wooden boats, and one building; also some 
two dozen all-steel barges and all other equipment new, such as mat 
boats, piledriver, and quarter boats, and ner are now prepared to nd 
$ "000,000 r year safely and systematically. Also, in the last three 
years orivale ca nes Haa been invested in new plant to where they are 

„000, annually. 
at any skept c thinks there is any pork barrel in work done on the 
Missour yea 
ing on work done on this river, and he will change his mind. 
When our first steamers entered the Big Ma 


depth. What nature did to half our western country we destroyed, and 
now progress calls on us to again confine our river to cause it to wash 
deeper, and no cry of pork barrel from our eastern Senators will make 


found that Missouri River improvement was practicable. Does anyone 
think that the people that live along a river that drains one of the 
most fertile valleys in the world and is one of the cheapest and most 
easily improved are going to sit still and be dictated to by one whose 
selfish interests are all the East, that does not want our western 
river improved at all? 


Does anyone deny that nine-tenths of the sand and silt pum out 

f the channel of the Mississippi River, where millions Md ane 
oes not come out of the Missouri River, and does anyone deny the fact 
hat Missouri River sand is one of the causes of higher levees in the 
uth? Every dollar spent on the Missouri River means twice that 
much good for the Mississippi River, and the Missouri River is easily 
confined and banks are easy to hold, as it is a shallow stream. This 
Mone should make our cause the strongest of western river improve- 
In one of Senator Bunrox's articles, so extensively copied, he shows 

a picture of Bates Bend, without any comment on N He does "ot 
go on to ay that this 3 miles of concrete revetment is a monument that 
will stand for the next 50 years and that it is one of the best and also 
one of the cheapest pieces of revetment ever put in one of our western 
rivers. Neither does he say that this same work, with the help of some 
1 bluffs of Warren County and 3 miles of bank revetment in 
8 mare on of dd Du. MK ot - miles of finely im- 

E es, it offers protection to thousani 
sa of —— second Net 3 7 2 = ST 
n conclusion, come to look at the Missouri River, you can 

about it without crossing the Ohio River; and my mU 
facts was pounded into me by my father, 40 years a Missouri River 
pilot, master, and owner, and my own Jife shows 35 years of close study 
0 stream from the decks of over 50 steamboats, which should 
allow me to publish these few facts that none can deny. 


Resolution of Board of Aldermen of Holyoke, Mass., in Favor 
of Conneetieut River Navigation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 29, 1915. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I 
present to the House and ask to have referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors the resolution of the board of alder- 
men of the city of Holyoke, Mass., and the accompanying peti- 
tion and resolution of a committee of that board. 

The statement of the officers of the city of Holyoke is a very 
concise and correct expression of the views of the people of 
that section whom I have the honor to represent. For many 
years this project has been before Congress, while during the 
last two sessions there has been progress toward accomplish- 
ment. We now have a favorable report from the engineers 
upon the expediency of navigation combined with power de- 
velopment. It was expected that legislation would be secured 
before the close of the present session of Congress whereby 
such a combination could be legally made, but as the end of 
this session approaches the chances of such legislation becoming 
law are rapidly decreasing. I refer to the final passage and 
enactment into law of the Adamson amendment to the so-called 
dam act. . 

The people of Holyoke, however, are alive to the situation, 
and I am glad to say are not discouraged. They show an 
interest in the cause of Connecticut River navigation com- 
mensurate with its merit. I do not hesitate to say that no 
navigation project in the country is of more worthy considera- 
tion than that in behalf of the Connecticut River. The bill I 
introduced early in the Sixty-third Congress appropriating 
$1,015,600, or a similar one, will be promptly reintroduced at 
the beginning of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

I present the resolutions passed by the Holyoke board of al- 
dermen and a committee thereof. 

HOLYOKE, Mass., January 26, 1915. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At a meeting of the board of aldermen of the city of 
Holyoke, held on January 19, 1915, a resolution was adopted as follows : 

Resolved, That the committee on river navigation be, and they are 
hereby, instructed to rate with Representative ALLEN T. TREAD- 
way, of Massachusetts, to obtain an appropriation from the National 
Government for the pur of opening up the Connecticut River for 
navigation from Hartford to Holyoke. 

Acting on the above resolution, the committee on river navigation 
of the board of aldermen held a meeting on Tuesday evening, January 
26, 1915, and drew up the following petition, and request that you 

resent it to the House of C and have it referred to the 

ommittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

It is impossible to mistake the sentiment of the cities and towns of 
the Connecticut Valley. The citizens of the Connecticut Valley are de- 
manding, not only in their own interest but in behalf of the commer- 
cial prosperity of the whole State, the opening of the Connecticut River 
to navigation from its upper reaches to the sea. 

As river conditions between Hartford and Holyoke are what Massa- 
chusetts is particularly interested in at this time, the following will 
cover the subject with great detail: 

The section of river between Hartfcrd and Enginee is 34 miles long, 


and in the several reports of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, is divided into three distinct sections. rom Hartford to the 
foot of the Enfield Rapids, 104 miles, the river has a gentle slope with 
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shifting bottom. From the foot to the head of Enfield Rapids, 
53 miles, the total fall at low water is 32 feet and the bed of the river 
is largely rock. From Enfield Falls to Holyoke, 18 miles, the river is 
of moderate width, gentle slope, fair depth, and stable bottom. 

In its original condition the lower section had a navigable depth of 2 
feet or less at low water. The second section could be navigated only 
with great difficulty, and only by boats of shallow draft. The third 
section was Rav aute by boats drawing 4 to 5 feet of water. 

Therefore be resolved— 

First. That transportation water should be established imme- 
diately as far up the river as Holyoke. 

Second. That the prosperity of Massachusetts depends upon the en- 
couragement of manufacturing in the interior and the development of 


commerce at the seaboard. 

Third. That low cost of tra rtation for raw material and fuel to 
the manufacturing centers and for the finished product to the markets 
is essential to success in competition. 

Fourth. That conditions here are favorable for the payment of high 
wages and production at low cost, and the tendency of these conditions 


would be elevating among the class of citizcus who supply the skilled 


labor. ; 
1 ee 1725 the opening of water carriage to railway centers insures 
ow fre 

Sixth. That the beaeficial influence of the direct advantages would ex- 
tend broadly in many directions, while the indirect influences would 
nA ioo 3 soa numerous to sét forth and yet would pervade the 
whole Commonwealth. 

Seventh. That no reason exists which would justify Congress in deny- 
ing to the inhabitants of the Connecticut Valley the benefits to be de- 
rived from Improve mae river for navigation as desired, in accordance 
with the policy of internal river improvements now settled for more 
than 70 years and one applied in other portions of the country. 


e 
NERY Rempeee nny: Alderman FREDERICK CHILDS, Chairman, 
Alderman DANIEL M. Lona, 
Alderman JoHN P. BLEASIUS, 
Alderman ALBERT ARCHAMBAUTF, 
Alderman Henry F. THORP, 
Committee on River Navigation, 
Board of Aldermen, City of Holyoke. 


a sandy, 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 16637) to provide divisions of mental hygiene and 
rural sanitation in the United States Public Health Service. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there is decided opposition along 
the wharves and in the business circles of Philadelphia to the 
President’s shipping bill and the various amendments that have 
been offered to it in the nature of substitutes. If the bill comes 
to the House—and I sincerely trust the Senate will.spare us the 
necessity of considering a measure so fraught with danger—I 
shall bé obliged to oppose it. Gentlemen have indicated in this 
discusion that the shipping bill is in the interest of peace and 
progress. To many of my constituents it looks like an invita- 
tion to involve this country in the most serious of entangle- 
ments. The bill threatens to destroy American shipbuilding, 
with the consequent ill effects upon American business and 
labor. Moreover, it is charged, by reason of the many interna- 
tional complications that must arise upon its passage, with the 
very essence of war. Oppose our navigation laws or correct 
them as we may, there is no warrant at the present time, when 
our Trcasury is in straits, to still further endanger the peace 
of the country or to lessen the earning power of our people. I 
submit in connection with these remarks nrotests that have been 
handed to me by the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange and the 
Philadelphia Bourse: 


PROTEST AGAINST THE PASSAGE OF BILL H, R. 18666, PROVIDING FOR GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF MERCHANT VESSELS IN THE 
FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
Philadelphia, December 31, 1914. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 
This memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange respectfully 
represents— 
irst. That a bill, H. R. 18666, providing for Government owner- 
Enp and operation of merchant vessels in the foreign trade of the 
United States, is pending in the Congress of the United States. 
Second. That by the provisions of the bill a shipping board, com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and 
the Secretary of Commerce, may subscribe to the capital stock of an 
corporation now or hereafter organized under the laws of the Unit 
States, or of urs Mere thereof, or of the District of Columbia, for the 
purpose of purchasing, constructing, maintaining, and operating mer- 
chant vessels in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific ports 
of the United States and the ports of Central and South America and 
elsewhere, to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States. 


Third. That question is raised as to whether this proposed legislative 
action by the Government of the United States is justifiable and tech- 
nically right, while the real question at issue is whether in the present 
emergency it is either necessary or advisable. 

Fourth. That the advocates of the measure advance the theory that 
shipping facilities for the transportation of our exports abroad under 
existing conditions are inadequate, but appear not to accept the testi- 
mony of experlenced and practical men that the present situation is 
due mainly not to any extensive lack of vessels, but to the present 
unstable foreign exchange operations, scarcity of foreign labor for 
handling commerce, and particularly to the high cost of marine insur- 
ance, and that with relief in these directions greater activity will fol- 
low and the present and future requirements of commerce amply be met 
by wen enterprise. 

th. That from an investment standpoint it could not be expected 
to appeal to the public. Although the men selected for the posts of 
Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster General, and Secretary of Com- 
merce are of the hest mental and moral attainments, it Is not prob- 
able that they would be chosen especially because they were experi- 
enced in the ownership and operation of merchant yessels, to be suc- 
cessful in which requires long years of training and an intimate 
knowledge of every detail of the business. 

Sixth. That under our system of government the personnel of these 
offices, with rare exception, nena every four years. It is not likely, 
therefore, that with such a flexible and uncertain management the pu 
lic could even be tempted to invest its capital in an enterprise in the 
control of which it can for all time hold only a minority representation. 

Seventh. That if this conclusion be well founded the proposed legisla- 
tion would place the Government in direct and complete com tion 
with a large number of our citizens who, with investments of many 
millions of dolla are ed in a business essentially private in 

eter and rea controllable both by competition and govern- 
mental re; tion. à 

No private enterprise, however capably and economically administered, 
where the management is accountable to its stockholders, can compete 
with the Government in the same industry, where there is no such ac- 


9 

Elghth. t under the terms of 1 ation recently enacted by Con- 
gress, providing for the transfer of foreign-built vessels to American 
registry, with necessary revision of our navigation laws to enable us to 
compete on equal terms with sp shipping, instant impetus and a 
steady, wholesome growth should given to our merchant marine, 
which, however, could not survive against Government competition. 

The effect of this legislation should be fully demonstrated before any 
other is undertaken, 

Ninth. That in dealing with this important subject the genug 
obligations of the United States should be seriously considered dnd any 
ground for criticism or even suspicion of our good faith avoided. 

Tenth. That the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, SODE advocat- 
ing the upbuilding of the merchant marine of the Unit tates, re- 
gards the provisions of the bill H. R. 18666 as dangerous in the extreme, 
and is of the opinion that the ownership and operation by the Govern- 
ment of merchant vessels is a backward rather than a forward step, 
and will not only discourage but destroy all private initiative in the 
direction so earnestly desired. 

Eleventh. For these reasons the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
urgently protests against the pro measure being enacted into law. 

THE ILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
By J. S. W. Horrox, President. 


E. R. SHanwoop, Secretary. 


Attest: 


PROTEST AGAINST THE PASSAGE OF A BILL JI. R. 18666—S, 6856 (63D CONG., 
?D SESS.), PROVIDING FOR GOYERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF 
MERCHANT VESSELS IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Memorial of the Philadelphia Bourse, an organization composed of over 
2, business men, firms, and corporations, having as one of its 
objects the improvement of the commercial interests of the city, State, 
and Nation, acting through its board of directors by its committee on 
commercial affairs at a meeting held January 22, 1915. 

To the podre rid the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 

assembled: 
This memorial of the Philadelphia Bourse respectfully represents: 

Whereas section 4132 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by the act officially designated the “ Panama Canal act,” pro- 
vides for the admission to registry as vessels of the United States for- 
eign-built “ seagoing vessels, whether steam or sail, which have 
certified by the Steamboat-Inspection Service * * not more than 5 
TO old at the time of application for registry * * * for trade with 

ore countries * * the PONAM Islands, etc.," with certain 
restrictions as to the citizenship of the owners or managers of such 
vessels ; and 

Whereas by House bill 18202, Sixty-third Congress, approved August 18, 
1914, the restriction contained in the Panama Canal act rea 
“not more than five years old at the time v apply for registry 
was repealed, and the President of the United States ted author- 
ity to suspend the provisions of law requiring inspection and meas- 
urement by officers of the United States of foreign-built vessels ad- 
mitted to American registry; and 

Whereas under the terms of the legislation above quoted American citi- 
zens desiring to engage in the operation of vessels in the foreign trade 
are free to purchase ships in the cheapest markets of the world, and 
obtain American registry for such ships; and 

Whereas the failure of American citizens to take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded NM the legislation hereinbefore referred to is con- 
clusive proof that ships registered under the American flag can not 
be profitably operated in the foreign trade; and 

Whereas before a merchant marine can be created under the American 
flag to compete with foreign ships engaged in the over-seas trade a 
complete revision of the navigation laws of the United States must be 

e, so that the cost of operating ships under the American flag may 
be reduced to the level of the cost of operating foreign ships com- 
peting for the same business; and 

Whereas no such revision is proposed by the bill H. R. 18666—8. 6856— 
which provides for Government ownership and operation of merchant 
vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, in consequence of 
which the Government will operate under the same disadvanta 
that apply to privately owned vessels, magnified by the greater de- 
mands which will be made by seamen in Government employ; and 
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Whereas Government owned and operated ships operated primarily “ to 
regulate the rates for carrying the mails, and for passen and 
freight service" (see majority report of Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine an P Fishers o. 1149, accom ying H. R. 18666) 
will nabiy be operated at a loss; a! 
will be the most insidious form of — or sub- 
vention appearing under the —— of a deficit incurred in E 
— ships, with no limitations upon the amounts of such deficits; 


Whereas, according to the report of the majority of the committee 
hereinbefore mentio “the country is opposed to subsidies, and 
such granting of ox is 3 by all 
tic doctrines (see Rept. 2755, pt. 2, o te, 58th 
Cong., 3d sess., a MNA EE 
Flo for himself and Messrs. Spight, of Mississippi, and McDer- 
noi of New Jersey, which stated, inter alla): 
ese sections provide for DK subsidies and are so obnoxious 
to —— principles and to the economic sense of the country 
that we are compe to enter our earnest protest against their en- 
actment into law. Its chief difference from former direct —— 
bills— reference is made to a bill to promote the national def 
to create a force = naval volunteers, to establish American —— 
lines to foreign m. reals 39 romote mo cee and to nme rev- 
enue from tonnage," Te tee GaLLincer—ts that it is not, 
as honest as these bills a were. 2 — laces the word ‘ subsidy’ with 
the word *subvention' * ut any limitation of the sub- 
out of the » without any sort of limitation of the total to be paid 
out g ter 


Treasury now 
VCC against our colleagues on the 
commission — Merchant Marine on— but the situation — 
88S F 
ernmental aid 2 ingeniously introduces the sub 
—— expression * In the * E ye national def 


by the s 
ormance of publie servi 


and es s 


eve 


the Interest o na 
services ' and the substitution of the euphonious title * subvention * 
for ‘ subsidy.’ 

It will be observed also that unlike other previous bills which have 
been offered from time to time, there is a X iere no limit to the 
FE oat which may be expended under this bill.” 

to still further quote the of the committee, “ What- 
wever : a 9 —— bills - been valid are — 1 
we on," there reason why 
bill. R, B. 8 04 6—S. 68886 — should be defeated ee a valid reason for 


e Philadelphia Bourse earnestl uo err the panne of 
the bill H. R. 18666—8. 6—believing it to tile for the poses. 
sought to be accomplished, vicious in principle, and indef le as a 
piece of economic legislation. 
We hold that a temporary condition should pot 1 met m paternalis- 
tic MIU CHE subversive of all M and traditions of our 
people g our Government in business a a common carrier on 
high seas In competition with the ships of the world, and not for 
gain, but to regulate rates, with the complications which would result 
with fore nations from such “unfair com tion“; denounced and 
y section 5 of the act creating a Federal Trade Commission ; 


E pot ue Congress evi “ strike the 

ocean by revising all 
EA tns laws. which by their LAE es on American ships and ship- 
owners enhance the cost of operation of vessels under the American 


f PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 
By GEORGE E. BARTOL, President. 


EMIL P. ALBRECHT, Secretary. 


The men who have forwarded these protests are experienced 
in maritime matters, and careful consideration ought to be 
given to what they say. I also submit a letter from the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., which throws additional light on this subject, and 
also a copy of a letter forwarded to the President of the United 
States by Mr. Frank Samuels: 

Tun MIDVALE STEEL Co., 
Philadelphia, August 15, 191). 


Attest: 


Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
The Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 


Sin : The Dt E in Ao tage for er = Kotana 


ot getting Am goods overseas is one wh ould receive 
the most ful consideration with reference to ite — effect 
rather than the immediate effect. 


2. The pr Is now a ng strongest in Congress seem to us who 

are close = the shipbuil industry in this country to be wholly mis- 

chievous, so far as the ultimate effect is concerned, and we firmly 

believe that something equally effective, without the attendant ultimate 

eet m ns, can be worked out if a little care and 
ong, 


used. 
3. M rige eid fc thm in this country will be injured 
the he shipbuilding 
manufactures com 


rant > are made law, and vite. 

industry, th e attendant contributory 

plating, the pment of ships for M pra —— all of which js is 

Tu mo in this country to-day an s been f ears. 
provision in the recent — — 

equipment intended for shipbuilding can be purchase 


persed —— has already made a marked impress u the amount of 


uipment rene — ede in a , and to develop 
this ef to the ul degree proposed by the present measures 
on the floor of Congress mem throw many thousands of men contributin 
to the finished ship entirely out of work ; and this, with the condition 
labor market already in an aggravated state, is the least of con- 
irreparable. damage to the devel aturaliy and normally, of the 
le age to opment, na , 99 e 
uil time lustries of 


With all our force, we urge you to avoid 4 this 
Yours, very truly, 


iunder. 
W. P. BARBA, Manager. 


shackles 
those sections of the 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, January 27, 1915. 
Hon. THOMAS Wooprow WILSOX 


President of the’ United States. 
The White pase. Washington, D. C. 


Sm: The papers of this country at MM. ponent are gum that the so- 
called Alexander bill is being p B eae. bx y yourself. I take 
the liberty of addressing you — to eo thie bi —.— an of iron sh ship- 
per s standpoint, For many years inb oet 

bulk from Mediterran 


. which are shipped in parcel lots. 
,uChis fem —— no re ren of any — eerste —— —.— m 
any ship or shipp pany, an utely puer cere N 
its views. I am unalterabl hen i to the Government ing into 
& business operating g ships competition with independent shi ers 
and a business that should be done and carried on by private individuals 
in this country, who are perfectly capable of conducting this business 
if proper laws are made so that vessel ownership is possible, 
tside of all questions of the propriety of the Government entering 
this business and irrespective of complications which are sure to arise 
with fo vessel — — I consider the enterprise a most hazardous 
one and likely to cost this Government not only many million dollars, 
but complications and disputes with all foreign countries, owners of 


merchant marine. 
the merchants engaged in shipping in this country do not find it 
possible or profitable to. e own vessels, it is not for this Government to 


assume such owne with the hope of creating by artificial means a 


merchant marine. 

The Government in undertaking this with its eyes open is preparing 
itself for every international complication ete see shipping and mari- 
time law, and at the same time r a bad e venture a 


large 8 of money. 

I trust sincerely that this viewpoint may be considered from one who 
has some knowledge of vessels and shipping and the chartering and 
transportation of goods over seas. 

Hes Hy su 

Yours, very truly, FRANK SAMUEL. 


I also append hereto a thoughtful article from Mr. William D. 
Winsor, of Philadelphia, whose long experience as a shipowner 
and director is entitled to great weight: 


TO GET AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, THE MAIN THING IS TO GIVE Tun 
AMERICAN SHIPOWNER A CHANCE TO COMPETE WITH HIS FOREIGN 
RIVAL, 


{Written for the Public Ledger by William D. Winsor.] 

In these times of the abnormal situation created by the present war, 
pere. is the old question coming up again—the need of a merchant 
marine. 

The causes of the disappearance of American vessels in the offshore 
traffic between this country and et nations, the tonnage being now 
carried -almost entirely in foreign bottoms, are as follows: 

First. As the result of a high protective tariff, the price of all mate- 
rials entering into the construction of a vessel were raised, and to this 
was added, at the instigation of the labor unions, the shortening of ^ 
hours of labor, so that the cost of building a steamship in this country 
is at least 25 per cent more than the same vessel could be built for 


the enactment of our absurd navigation laws, again at 
the instiga on of the labor unions, by which, among other things, a 
large percentage of the crew must be 555 there E the 
also a standard of living by no means necessary for their voca- 
us causing the running — oe of ds vessel to be at least 30 
per cent more than that of a foreign vesse 
'Third. Onerous and unnecessary 8 in regard to equipment, 
bearing heavily upon the os tavern 
pital five eee creased requires additional insurance on the 
en ves 
ifth. The vessels of many foreign nations are heavily subsidized, the 
nations in question thereby . — pone the benefit of the many millions of 


e money paid 
mrt etre these Sees has been to drive American-built 


re is only one wa to lace our own ships again upon the sens; 
1. ME e 3 whieh they labor must be equalized so 
that they can compete on am equal basis. 

To my mind, as an old shipowner and in the steamship business for 
many years. nothing can be more impracticable and clumsy than to 
attempt to do this oy the project now before the country, as contained 
in the above allu to, for Government ownersh p and running 
of s ps to be acquired in the present emergen . the purchase 
of ne vessels and admitting them to American try. 

t does a shipping board composed of the Secreta: 
ury, LN Postmaster General, and the Secretary of 
nbout the running of steamships or the commercial matters connected 
therewith in the freight trade, which requires the keenest knowledge of 
business matters and can only be found among the merchants and 
steamship owners who have followed this vocation for many years? 

All undertakings of a like nature conducted by the Government, while 
well done in many instances, &re necessarily uneconomical, if not to 
say worse, and could be done much better by individuals having their 


interest at stake. 
omit in this extrao project that the Government shall 
r cent of the capital st yo! have control of the managc- 
e» a for politicians it would afford for the appointment 
of 9 and crew. Would any sane man invest in the remaining 49 


rst, Suspend for 10 years the navigation laws as applied to vessels 
men such vessels on a par in this respect 


reign 
Would any in nt capitalist make the investment required under 
a guapension of these lawns subject to the will, and power of the Presi- 
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dent to terminate them at any time? Capital must look far enough 
ahead to protect itself when the p situation has passed away and 
things have resumed their normal condition. 

Second. A moderate subsidy must be paid to overcome the advan 
of the subsidy now paid by foreign nations. 2 

In no other way can American ships be placed on an even keel. What 
is the difference between meeting the deficit which will inevitably occur 
in a Government-owned and managed line by taxation or by a subsidy, 
which, in my estimation, would be very much tess in amount? 

t the vernment attend to its own affairs and not go into the 

mercantile business in competition with its own people. 

f this were done and private capital again in use upon the ocean, it 
mod Deer shipbuilding in this country and give employment to 
our builders. 


The Fight Between the Monitor and the Merrimac. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. 


Mr, HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, when the House was considering a proposition to erect 
& monument to Capt. John Ericsson, the statement was made 
that the Monitor, which he built, “fought a successful battle 
against the Merrimac at Hampton Roads.“ = 

It was alsó stated that the Monitor “completely revolution- 
ized modern warfare.” 

The battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac was the 
first-battle ever fought by ironclads, and it no doubt revolution- 
ized modern warfare. In order that the record may be kept 
straight and that credit may be given where credit is deserved, 
I asked permission to print in the Record the following article, 
written by Capt. J. S. McNeily, of the Vicksburg Herald. There 
are very few deeper students of our war-time history than 
Capt. McNeily and few, indeed, who are given to more ac- 
curate relation of its facts. I commend this article to the care- 
ful perusal of all who would know the real history of that most 
stirring and epoch-making event. 

The article referred to follows: 

UNWRITING WAR HISTORY. 


The following is quoted from page 479 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record of the present session, in a debate upon a monument to 
John Ericsson, the inventor of the Monitor: 


Mr. FrTzGERALD. I wish to say that the services which John Ericsson 
rendered to the United States as the inventor of the Monitor were so 
valuable that 1 believe a statue to him, to stir the patriotic impulses 
of the people of this country and to meet a great sentiment on behalf 
of many of our fellow citizens who were born in the same country or 
who are the descendants of people who came from the same country 
as Ericsson, would be very appropriate. The country can well afford 
to spend $50,000 to erect a monument to the memory of Ericsson much 
better than it can afford to waste money on many things on which 
money is wasted. 

Mr. Moors. If the gentleman from New York thinks that Ie 
is a fair amount for a statue to Ericsson, the inventor of the onitor, 
which fought a successful battle against the Merrimac at Hampton 


Roads 
Mr. FITZGERALD. It completely revolutionized modern warfare. 


John Ericsson was an inventor ali right; he did his work 
well and is not grudged his monument. But his “Monitor 
fought a successful battle" not with the Merrimac. While 
as to the assertion that he “revolutionized modern warfare,” 
that had been effected the day before he reached the scene by 
the Merrimac, which on March 8, 1862, sunk, burned, or put 
to flight five frigates and numerous other craft in Hampton 
Roads. A further fact that calls for recognition is that France 
and Great Britain each had built an armored ship before the 
American war began. In his story of building the Monitor 
Capt. Ericsson says, "Indeed the utility of the armor plating 
adopted by France and England proved to be better understood 
at Richmond than at Washington." 

Quoting from the record, the Merrimac, a United States 
frigate, had been sunk and burned to the water's edge when the 
Federals evacuated Norfolk. She was raised by the Confed- 
erates, patched up, made serviceable as far as possible, and 
armor clad with iron plate. "Though rechristened the Virginia, 
the old name has survived. The armoring of the old Merrimac 
was well under way before the contract for the Monitor was let 
under the plan of John Ericsson, with every facility of machin- 
ery and material. 

Under the command of Flag Officer Franklin Buchanan, the 
Confederate ironclad steamed out from Norfolk on the morning 
of March 8 and engaged two frigates, the Congress and the 
Cumberland, sinking one and burning the other. While thus 


engaged the Virginia sustained a heavy fire from shore batteries 
and from three other frigates—the Minnesota, St. Lawrence, 
and Roanoke—that came up from Fortress Monroe. The former 
was saved from the Virginia by shoal water, the other two by 
taking refuge under the guns of Fortress Monroe. 

On the next morning the Virginia went forth to destroy the 
Ships that escaped the day before. While engaging the Jinne- 
sota and the land batteries the Virginia was encountered by the 
Monitor, just arrived from New York. The battle of the Con- 
federate ship, with the Monitor and the Minnesota, lasted four 
hours. The account of this second day's combat is quoted from 
the report of Lieut. Catesby Jones, who had succeeded to the 
command of the Virginia, Commander Buchanan haying. been 
wounded the first day: 


We continued to fire at the Minnesota, 


alongside of her. and blew up a steamer 


We also engaged the Monitor, and sometimes at 
very close quarters. We once succeeded in running into her, and twice 
silenced her fire. The pilots declaring that we could get no nearer the 
Minnesota, and believing her to be entirely disabled, and the Monitor 
having run into shoal water, which prevented our doing her any further 
mourn. we ceased firing at 12 o'clock and proceeded to Norfolk. Our 
loss 2 killed and 19 wounded. The stem is twisted and the ship 
leaks, We have lost the prow, starboard anchor, and all the boats. 
The armor is somewhat damaged; the steam pipe and smokestacks both 
riddled; the muzzles of two of the guns shot away. It was not easy to 
keep a flag flying. The flagstaffs were repeatedly shot away. The 
5 hoisted to the smokestack and several times cut down 

All of the Merrimac’s casualties occurred the first day. The 
report of Capt. Van Brunt of the Minnesota—who was forced to 
await the attack of the Merrimac because his ship was 
aground—of the conclusion of the combat is quoted from: 

Very fortunately the Merrimac drew too much water to come within 
a mile of the Minnesota. * * 1 had concentrated upon her an 
incessant fire * * and was informed by my marine officer that 
at least 50 shots had struck her without leaving any a rent effect. 
By the time she had fired her third shell the little dox or had come 
down upon her, placing herself between us and compelling her to change 
her tion, in doing which she grounded, and again I poured into her 
all the guns which could be brought to bear upon her. As soon as she 
got off, she stood down the bay, the Monitor chasing her with all steam, 
when suddenly the Merrimac turned around and ran full speed int» 
her antagonis For a moment I was anxious, but instantly I saw a 
shot, plunged into the iron roof of the Merrimac, which surely must 
have da her. For some time after the rebels concentrated their 
whole battery upon the Monitor, which soon after stood down to 
Fortress Monroe, and we thought she had exhausted her supply of 
ammunition or sustained some injury. Soon after the Merrimac headed 
for my s Mee I then felt to the fullest extent my position. I was 
hard and movably aground and they could take position and rake 
me. I had ded most of my solid shot, my ship was badly crippled, 
my officers and men were worn out with fatigue. ordered every prep- 
aration to be made to destroy the em after all hope was gone to 
save her. On ascending the poop deck I observed the enemy's vessels 
had changed their course and were heading for Craney Islan: 


This report surely does not claim “a successful battle“ for the 
Monitor. When the Merrimac * stood down the bay, chased by 
the Monitor," she was seeking water deep enough to turn round 
in. In the report of the commander of a French ship who wit- 
nessed the combat, and which is published in volume 7, Official 
Records Union and Confederate Navies, is the following: 


In a narrow channel of little depth the Monitor, whose draft is not 
half that of the Merrimac, had an enormous advantage. She could run 
at full speed, * or retire without fear of runn g aground. The 
Confederate ship could not move or perform any evolutions except with 
the greatest precaution. 

The record is further quoted from: 


The two ironclads fought part of the time touching each other, from 
8 a. m. to noon, when the Merrimac retired. The damage to the Merri- 
mac could not be ascertained. She retreated under steam without assist- 
ance. She is an ugly customer and it is too good luck to believe we are 
rid of her.—G. V. Fox, Assistant Secretary United States Navy. 

Through dread of the Merrimac the advance of McClellan's 
army via the peninsula was delayed. “I refused to consent to 
the peninsula line,” testified Gen. Keyes, corps commander, to a 
congressional committee, * until the Merrimac could be neutral- 
ized.” To McClellan’s representations—that the “ performances 
of the Merrimac place a new aspect on everything, paralyzes the 
movements of the Army, whatever route is adopted "—Secretary 
of the Navy Welles replied: “It is djrected by.the President 
that the Monitor be not too much exposed." Assistant Secretary 
Fox stated the case to Gen. McClellan as follows: 

The Monitor is more than a match for the Merrimac, but she might 
be disabled in the next encounter, I can't advise so great dependence on 
her.. The Monitor may, and I think will, destroy the Merri- 
mac in the next encounter ; but this is hope, not certainty. 

But there was no “next encounter.” For the two months 
following the Merrimac lay unmolested at Norfolk, a menace 
and a terror to the northern seaboard. Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Navy Fox said of the Monitor, sheltered 
under the guns of Fortress Monroe: 


The Monitor is unhurt and ready at any moment to repel another 
attack. 


But that there was no thought of an attack on the Merrimac 
the following letter from Secretary of War Stanton, addressed 
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to the governors of the States of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Maine, two days after the battle, shows: 

The opinion of naval commanders is that the Merrimac will not ven- 
ture to sea, but they advise that immediate preparations be made 
ea me danger to our ports by large timber rafts protected by 

This advice was acted on for New York City, Boston, and 
Portland, while Secretary Wells of the Navy, as late as March 
25, ordered nets and hawsers to be stretched across the Potomac 
to foul the Merrimac's propeller. 

The following is from the report of Flag Officer Tatnall— 
“blood is thicker than water" Tatnall—who had succeeded 
to command of the Merrimac: 

APRIL 12. 

At 6 a. m. I left the anchorage off Norfolk, and dro 


Hampton Roads, within long range of the enemy's batteries, which 
fired severa! shots at me withont effect. The Monitor was lying close 
under the batteries. The p Minnesota, matt a large num of 


The enemy attacked Sewells Poin: 
the Vi to 


defend We ‘fou y d. PA of the enemy's 


vessels, including ironclad steamers M. and Naugatuck, l- 
ing the battery. We the ttery ar “and, 8 directly for 
enemy, for the * of en I thought an action cer- 
cular Ne _Minneso sag Vanderbilt which were an- 
cho: below Fortress M fot under way and *stood up to that 
point, apparently with the. —.— € of es — Pa ger in the 
Deme 'ore, wever, we A enemy ceased 


ia until the, pro $hells from the Rip Raps 


Lem followed 
ssed e be at was then placed at her moorings near 


over her. 
wells Point. 
Thus ended the chapter of the Virginia—three days after- 
wards, upon the occupation of Norfolk by the enemy's land 
forces, her draft being too great to reach Richmond, she was 
destroyed by the Confederates. ‘There is nothing in the volume 
of the record that traverses what we quote from the official 
reports. They all testify that the only triumph was that gained 
by the Virginia. Secretary of War Benjamin, in a communica- 
tion to Gen. Lovel at New Orleans, stated that nothing but her 
deeper draft saved any of the Union craft from the Virginia, 
a statement borne out by the official narratives of the fight. A 
monument a to the Monitor a “successful battle 
against the Merrimac,” or that would give to John Ericsson 
instead of Franklin Buchanan the credit of “ revolutionizing 
modern warfare,” would be a mockery upon the record facts. 
Reading such an inscription, the lover of truth would be 
tempted to quote the line: 
Tear down the flaunting lie. 


The Army. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON.JAMES HAY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 29, 1915. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, the Army of the United States con- 
sists, first, of 4,701 officers, 3,481 of these are line officers—that 
is, officers of the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Coast 
Artillery—1,220 of them are staff officers—that is, officers com- 
posing the different staff corps of the Army, such as the Quar- 
termaster Corps, the Engineer Corps, The Adjutant General's 
Office, the Inspector General's" Office, the Signal Corps, the 
Medical Corps, the Ordnance Corps, and the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General. 

There are upon the retired list of the Army 1,030 officers with 
rank as follows: 


Lieutenant generslg...—— LL —:—.— 8 
Major ouo sca Ü— —0— . ˙ eee — 8 
Fare —ʃ— ... — BOD 
Colonels- . ————ĩ—ĩ—rrĩ5rßr5r;v᷑ê· u — 152 
Lieutenant colonels 282 

JOTE —— - 211 
Captains 200 
First lieutenants- 06 


Second SN mH DER ONR EAE S08: 1-300) Bd el tg went GRE TB 


'There are 67 posts for the mobile army—that is, for the Army 
outside of the Coast Artillery—49 of these posts are in the 
continental United States, 9 in the Philippine Islands, 5 in 
Alaska, 2 in Hawali, and 2 in the Canal Zone. 


' 

There are now in the Army, including the Hospital and Quar- 
termaster Corps and the Philippine Scouts, 97,306 enlisted men; 
18,092 of these are in the Coast Artillery Corps, 3,398 in the 
Hospital Corps, 4,008 in the Quartermaster Corps, and 5,398 
Philippine Scouts, 

Excluding those above enumerated are 65,781 men stationed 
as follows: 

In the Philippines, 9,859; in the Canal Zone, 3,149; in Hawaii, 
1,351; in China, 674; and in Alaska, 488. It is proposed to 
place in Hawaii 15,665 in all, and in the Canal Zone, in all, 
8.305; and there will then be in the continental United States 
30,7 790 enlisted men of the mobile army; and the strength of the 
Army, including Philippine Scouts, will be 89.271. 

The pay of the Army alone is, in round numbers, $49,000,000. 


Rates of pay to officers, active and retired, act of May 11, 1908. 


PAY OF OFFICERS IN ACTIVE SERVICE. 


S888 88885 
eee 


E 


$6,960: 00'} 7 BT 30. og cas acr ones er [mei eoo OTE. 
| 6,000.00| 500.00 
314/8960 |S OO |. 2 i PELNA EENE EEA 
3,000.00 | 230.00 00 
| 2,025.00| 218.75 62 
| 2250.00 | 187.50 25 
1,800.00 | 150.00 00 
1,500. 00 125.00 50 178.00 
1, 275.00 108.25 87 148.75 


P . 

of the for each term of 5 years’ service, not to ex 40 per cent in all 

1262 (Except colonel, lieutenant colonel, and 

2 The um pay of a colonel is $5,000, that of a lieutenant colonel $4,500, and 

that of a major $4,000. (Act May 11, 1908.) 

LI receive 75 per cent of the pay of their e (salary and increase).— 
increase ty after retirement unless retired for wounds 


ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


The allowances of officers, other than mileage, are ptes with heat 
and light therefor, according to their grades, as follo: lows 


Rooms. 
3 —ů— 10 | Major 5 
Brigadier gene RISA SREP S MT rn 4 
8 generals 8 First lieutenants... 8 
(a APE es 7 | Second Meutenants_...mtmt10.... 2 
8 colonels ——----— ted pe 


The allowances ns specified above were fixed by the act of March 2, 
1907 1 1 Stat, 1169), and were not changed or affected by the act of 
COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS. 


The act of March 2; 1907 (34 Stat., 1169), provided that officers on 
pons at places where there were no publie quarters could be paid com- 
ation therefor by the Pay Department at a rate not exceeding $12 per 
month per room. ommutation of quarters is, however, payable only to 
officers who are on duty without troops at stations where there are no 
public quarters. 


ALLOWAXCE FOR HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Average monthly allowance of heat and light for officers of the Army, 


US 
BSSSERRES 


The allowance for heat and light is authorized by the act of March 2, 
1907 (34 Stat. 1167), and is furnished by the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment in kind and not commuted. 
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Monthly pay of unire epee ine Scouts—General Order 236, Rates of monthly pay to enlisted men, ete.—Continued. 
ar Department, Nov. 27, 1909. 
[In effect Mar. 1, 1910.] It reenlisted within three months. 


Third | Fourth| Fifth | Sixth |Seventh 
enlist- | enlist- | enlist- | enlist- | enlist- 
ment. | ment. | ment. | ment. | ment. 


BANDS—ARTILLERY, CA V- 
ALRY, INFANTRY, EN- 
GINEERS, 


$83 $87 $91 $95 $99 
48 52 56 60 64 
44 48 52 56 60 
36 39 42 45 48 
30 33 36 39 42 


& 
2 
a 
E 
2 
g 
2 


PAA YE .50 .00 
K 50 .00 
3 .50 00 
E 3.0 15950 so} 5| s| e| e| of a 
Musician and privat 10.00 . 50 30 33 36 39 42 45 43 
Private, ist class s| al al z| »| a| 2 
The pay of enlisted men, Philip; ine Scouts, shall be fixed by the pS Comets ees 7 36 
c onna t entitle to incre | ee a tae ls Haas c ce ai 
enl ent m e ree ROS en e to crease. 
(General Order, 230, 1909.) A 
Additional pay per month. 
Expert i ¼!ͥꝛl!! .. CEU Sem, RR 
Rm sol 1 orders 5, 28, 1508) Se ee , first s| al s| 5s| al el o 
arksman enera eee —M— aaae A 
ial sanitary work (General Orders, S, 1908)-------------__ 1:20 | Musician, second class. 36 40 44 48 52 55 60 
Bpecist ) Musician, third eins.“ 30| 3 36| 39 45 43 
Rates of monthly pay to enlisted men—Acts of May 11, 1908, and Mar. 
23, 1910. FIELD MUSICIANS—MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 
Sergeant 50 54 58 62 66 70 74 
CORPS, REGIMENT, BAT- 
TALION. 
Master 
— electrician | 7$ 83 91 95 99 
65 73 8i 
45 49 53 57 [1 65 69 
40 “4 48 52 56 60 e 


ony EE 36 40 44 48 52 56 6 


r 30 33 36 39 42 45 48 


Nore.—Men of the Porto 34) Infantry receive the same pay as Regu- 
lar Army. (Act Apr. 23, 1904. i in 


There were on June 5 1914, 3.798 enlisted men on the 
retired list, whose pay amounts in all to $2,850,000. 
The war strength of a regiment of Infantry is 1,836, of a 
da of Cavalry 1,236, and of a regiment of Field Artillery 
There are 30 regiments of Infantry, 15 regiments of 
5 and 6 regiments of Field Artillery in the United 
States Army. 
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It costs $130,000 more to maintain a Cavalry regiment than 
it does an Infantry regiment. It costs $135.57 more to maintain 
an Infantry soldier in the Philippine Islands than in the United 
States, and $167.18 more to maintain a cayalryman in the 
Philippine Islands than in the United States. 

There are in reserve 195,000,000 rounds of small-arms ammu- 
nition—340 per man for 450,615 men. There are on hand 
700,000 service rifles of the new model and 300,000 Krags— 
1,000,000 in all. There are 1,000 machine guns; it is desired to 
procure in all 1,861 of these guns for an army of 500,000 men, 
and appropriations are being made annually for this purpose. 
There are complete 634 Field Artillery guns; 226 of these 
guns have been provided for and 52 are being appropriated 
for this year, making in all 912 guns. It is desired to accumu- 
late 1,292 of these guns. It will take six years to supply them 
at the rate of appropriation provided for in the pending bill. 

We have in reserve 38 per cent of field ammunition for guns 

on hand. The amount provided for in the pending bill will 
raise that to 60 per cent. We can in four years at the same 
rate of appropriation provide for all the reserve ammunition 
needed. 
The powder capacity of this country, including private and 
governmental plants, is 12,940,000 pounds of cannon powder 
annually and 3,650,000 of small-arms powder. This was the 
capacity before the European war; it is doubtless much greater 
now. 

Much has been said and written of late as to short and long 
enlistments and the way to procure a needed reserve which will 
be serviceable in time of war. I submit the following observa- 
tions, made by me in 1912 upon these subjects. They can be 
found in the House report on the Army appropriation bill, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session. 

The committee, after hearing much testimony, which is fully 
set forth in the printed hearings, from the most experienced re- 
cruiting officers of the Army, and from officers who have had 
long service as troop, battery, and company commanders under 
both the five-year and the three-year systems of enlistment, 
reached the conclusion that a return to the five-year system 
will not materially increase the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
but that on the other hand it will materially increase the effi- 
ciency of the enlisted personnel of the Army by increasing the 
number of seasoned and well-trained soldiers in the ranks, by 
increasing the number of reenlistments and by diminishing the 
number of desertions; also that it will materially decrease the 
number of discharges for disability and the number of possible 
pensioners, and will cause no increase at all in the retired list 
of enlisted men. 

The most experienced of the officers examined by the com- 
mittee, including the officers before mentioned and The Adju- 
tant General and the Inspector General of the Army, expressed 
themselves as in favor of a return to the five-year system of en- 
listment. The remarks made by The Adjutant General, at a 
hearing before the committee, with regard to the term of enlist- 
ment, and especially with regard to the question of the ad- 
visability of maintaining a short term of enlistment and dis- 
couraging or prohibiting the reenlistment of the majority of 
privates, also with regard to the feasibility of building up a re- 
serve force that can be called into active service in time of 
need, cover the ground so thoroughly and are so fully in accord 
with the views of the committee as well as with the views ex- 
pressed to the committee independently by all of the officers 
who were heard by it, and whose opinions with regard to the 
matter are believed to be entitled to the greatest weight, that 
it is deemed proper to repeat those remarks here. The Adjutant 
General, Gen. Ainsworth, said : 

I confess that I was somewhat reluctant to appear before the com- 
mittee for a hearing upon this bill because I knew that anything I 
might say and that might be op to the views that have been 
expressed by others with regard to the bill would be considered, in some 

uarters at least, as a hostile criticism of the persons who expressed 
those other views. This being the case, I desire to declare at the 
outset that anything I may say will not said in any spirit of criti- 
cism, hostile or otherwise, and will not be intended to apply to any 
un pen whomsoever, except in so far as it may be applicable 
Poe score tn MY thirty-seventh year of continuous seryice as a com- 
missioned officer of the Army. For the past 19 years I have been the 
chief of a bureau in the War 8 For the past 7 years I have 
been the head of The Adjutant General's Department of the Army, 
and in that capacity have had immediate charge of the recruiting 
service and of all Army reports, returns, and correspondence, None 
of my service has been in the line; all of it has been in the staff. Con- 
sequently I have had no experience whatever as a compan: commander. 
Neither I nor any other officer, line or staff, no matter how high his 
rank may be, who has not had experience as a company commander of 
line troops is qualified to express an opinion that entitled to much 
weight as against the comes of officers who have had such experience, 
with regard to the merits or demerits of bill or any other similar 
measure, so far as it relates especially to the interests of enlisted men. 

The bolding of public office, civil or muy, no matter how high, 

conveys no assurance of wisdom, good judgment, or even good sense on 


the part of the offüceholder, In the ordinary affairs of life we require 


n man to qualify as an expert before we accept his opinions as those 


of an expert; but in dealing with civil or military o 
those holding high station, we are too apt to accept their opinions 
as law and gospel, without stopping to inquire whether they have any 
real knowledge of the subjects on which they discourse so authorita- 
tively or whether they are mere pretenders to the possession of knowl- 
edge and experience that they have never acquired. No man’s dictum 
should be accepted with regard to any feature of so important a 
matter as that involved in this bill unless he first shows that it is 
real knowledge and not the mere pretense of knowledge, backed b; 
official ition, that he relies upon to give weight to his views. 
distinctly disclaim any intention to pose as an expert with Wem to 
any features of this bill, or to set my own opinions against those of 
others whose opportunities for observation and experience have been 
ter than mine. However, there are some things about the bill 
hat I know, and these I am ready to tell. And I have some opinions, 
which I am ready to give for what they are worth, about the various 
features of the bill and the probable result of its enactment into law. 

I favor a return to the five-year period of enlistment and reenlist- 
ment because it is evident that it will effect a great paving in expense 
and because I believe that it will ran increase the efficiency of the 
Army. Under the ait he em the Government would got from its 
soldiers two years of the best kind of service that it now loses by the 
discharge of men at the end of three years, just as they have under- 
gone a sufficient amount of training to make their services valuable. 

I do not think that the recruiting service would be affected unfavor- 
ably by a return to the five-year term of enlistment. Under the present 
system we have difficulty In zoome the Army full when times are good 
and but few men are out of employment. ut our most experienced 
recruiting officers are all of the opinion that . for enlistment 
will enlist about as readily for five years as they will for three; and 
as we would not have to enlist nearly as many men under the five-year 
Here I am confident that we would have no more difficulty in keeping 
— Le full under that system than we now have under the three- 

ar system. 

I think men will be more likely to reenlist under the five-year than 
under the three-year system. At the end of three areis a man has not 
become fairly weaned from home folks and home affairs, and home folks 
have not become weaned from him, but are constantly importuning him 
to come home. And at the end of three years he has not yet become 
fully adapted to the discipline and restraints of the military life; but 
nt the end of five years all this is different. 'l'he home ties have been 
weakened; the young.soldier has gotten over his homesickness; home 
folks have become reconciled to his absence; the Army has become a 
home to him ; he has begun to realize the advantages that it offers him 
and its discipline and its restraints now bear lightly upon him. 

Desertions should be much less numerous under the five-year than 
under the three-year system, because most desertions occur in the first 
year of service, and, to say nothing of reenlistments, there would neces- 
sarily be at any given time fewer men in the first year of service un- 
der the five-year system than under the three-year system, 

I am convinced that it is impracticable, under our system of volun- 
tary enlistments, to accumulate a reasonably large and dependable re- 
serve force of fairly well-trained men by fixing the term of enlistment 
at, say, 10 years, of which three shall be spent with the colors and the 
remainder in the reserve. Our most Second recruiting officers 
unanimously declare that it will be impossible to keep the ranks of the 
Army anywhere near full under such a m Cru because men will be 
most reluctant to tie themselves up by any kind of an agreement for so 
2 period as 10 years or for any period in excess of 5 years. It 
is the opinion of these recruiting officers, who are in constant touch 
with the class of men from which our recruits are drawn—-and in this 
opinion I concur—that the adoption of the 10-year system would vir- 
tually stop recruiting for the my. But even if we could keep the 
Army full urtder the 10-year system, or anything like it, there is noth- 
ing whatever on which to base the belief that a reserve thus recruited 
would be a.dependable one in time of emergency. So far as I know, 
the experiment has never been tried anywhere on earth under the con- 
ditions that prevail in this country, where the peopie are naturally 
impatient of restraint and are prone to wander at will from place to 
place; where the distances are vast; where efficient surveillance is im- 
possible, and where well-paid employment is ordinarily obtainable with- 
out difficulty. In my judgment, any such reserve as we could create 
with our small Army as a training school for it would be insignificant 
in size and in time of emergency would be found to be about as de- 
pendable and easy to assemble as a flock of crows. 

There is one forelgn nation, and only one, that has an army reserve 
system that might possibly be applicable to this country without resort 
to compulsory military service. It is useless to look to the nations of 
continental Europe, where the system of universal and compulsory 
military service prevails and where the hand and eye of authority are 
constantly upon everyone from the cradle to the grave. We have noth- 
ing in common with any of those nations in a military way, although 
we pattern after one of them in about everything military, ignoring the 
nation from which we descended and from which we inherited about 
everything that has made us a great people. 

The British Army, like our own, is maintained by a system of volun- 
tary enlistments. erhaps it has not quite so many enthusiastic young 
officers with what they are pleased to call “advanced ideas” as our 
Army has, but it is a pretty good army, on the whole, and at one time 
or another has been in the capital of every one of most of the first-class 
powers of earth, including the United States. Its history and traditions 
are both long and glorious; its spirit has been as indomitable in defeat 
as in victory; its organization has usually been sufficient to enable it to 
win in the end under the most adverse conditions; and although it 
labors under the disadvantage of not yet having discovered the im- 

rtance, that has recently been urged upon us, of divesting itself of 
RS older and more experienced officers and men, we may well look to it 
for information and suggestion, because the conditions under which it is 
maintained, governed, and employed are substantially the same as those 
under which our Army is maintained, governed. and etr er dca 

The period of enlistment for all branches of the British Regular Army, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, is 12 years, of which in most cases 
7 or 8 years are spent with the colors nnd 5 or 4 years in the reserve. 

But &ervice with the colors is not restricted to the minimum time 
specified, because desirable men who have completed that service are 
permitted, with the approval of proper authority. to extend their 
service with the colors to the end of their period of enlistment. And 
upon the expiration of this period such men are also permitted, with 
the approval of proper authority, to reenlist for a period of 9 years, 
or for such a period as will make their total service 21 years. 

The latest published information that I have been able to find with 
regard to the reserve system of the British Army was published in 1909, 
and, in brief, is as follows: 
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The British Army reserve consists of three: sections, A. B, a ant De s 

on A consists of men who have completed their serviee with the 
colors OFS ani are inr Stas two goate OE TWAEYO MEUM, Danes. Sees. 
to serve outside of the United when called upon to do so. 
They receive pay at the rate of 25 AA & day, and are liable to be 
called out at any time, without proc! on, for service at home or 
abroad. On er of two years’ service in this section the men 
are transferred to section B. 

Section B consists of all men, other than these in section A, who are 
serving out the residue of their enlistments after transfer from the 
colors to the reserve. 

Section D consists of men who enlist or reen r xeengase in it for four 
years after serving out a 12-year enlistment colors and in the 
reserve. Certain classes of artificers, it - v at their trades, are 
permitted to reengage in section D for further ods of four years at a 
time if under 46 years of age at the time of ree — 

The men of sections B and D receive pay at te of 123 cents a 

, and can only be called out for permanent — po by proclamation 
in ease of national er or great emergency. 

AMT reserve men are le to be called out annually for training for 
& period not exceeding 12 days or 20 drills. They ave not permitted to 
settle z^ any foreign country or in any colony in which there is not a 
Drita h garrison, nor are they 8 d to Unit hos Gaited: Kingdom 

to sea — Hin the consent of commandin 


discontinued and of men who enlist 
this branch are for six ge and reenl 

The chief function of the reserve is to — 2 
time of war. They tak of and recruit for M See 
ey are subject to 15 days’ ian 


withdrawn on rue zation. 


— * and t oo 6 — additional for rifle — s tor 
receive army pa —— owances during training or 
for ve army pay an 2 are paid them at enlistment in Hew. ae 


pay, FU reserve pb 


year each for 3 In t 


at the rate of about $45 a year each for re: ne members of 
the T reserve (exelusive of the special ). is being the 
into eration the difference between t Britain 

mera "the Uni ice inn pe ane to wages, ease or difficulty of obtain- 
ing employment, pur of money, and cost of living, it seems 
be com: pay double those 


various States, either active or in reserve, is a more practical and more 
reliable time of than 


ia source in membership in 
any such Regular Army reserve as there is any hood of our being 
ald * a opriations tc 8 likel dre fe thee te 
of an r ress A e pur- 

v cers of the State militia ace in mueh better tion than any 


as to the status 


created. rganiza- 
tions, either on the aetive list or in reserve, are — to de — par 
ted, and thus more easily found when n 
of unattached class frou whieh enlistments 
mius grido mora 3 de made. 
It is 1 m: Se, talk OE Ci ON 06 «n. Set EDO Lacey OF eas 
kind without the expenditure of a great deal of C and it seems 


to me that if any mone Taney- nt all ie te De T the 
wisest ns well as most feasible way W. to. it in 
connection with th Militia of the States, either by the 


expansion of the 
reserve that shall offer m inducements for 


of honorably 9 rs of both the Regular 
militia, or A both of these plans 
In order to make our sma 


Army prre ay of any reasonable num- 
tah of COATTA We wOnià Dave, t maintain or shorten our present 
short term of service with the colors; but I do not know of any officers 
who have had much experience as is company or regimental — who 


favor shortening our term of enlistment for any con- 
trary, I believe that many, if not most, of the — —.— who had RAS ME 
ence as com co rows TA — five-year en as se 

tem, as pres as under the presen system, would, if ed 


an expression of opinion. „ 
— with the urivilege of ete discharge, as against — — 
the present 8 — 

That a system of two and three year 1 e of service with the colors 
is the rule in the armies of continenta e vaere military service 
is compulsory and liability to it is universal, is ent in favor 
of the MÀ or maintenance of any such — * mited States 
or in Great Britain, where a system. of voluntary A Gee prevails. 

I do not ve that the short period in the armies of 
cornent . would be preferred 
which th maintained would peri 
nor do I believe that e officers of those armies claim or pretend that 
make the most efficient and most t desirable kind of a soldier 


they may subject the largest possible number of the whole e popu- 
lation of each country to a term of service e Army; and, ond, 
ten as much as possible the heavy burden of service. 


whic 
decline to bear any FS 
Beginning with PAD 30, 1790, the enlistment periods im our Army 


have n as follows: 
Years. 
oa 30; £290, te Many 16, 1802 es 3 
Ar. 16, 1802, to Mar. 2, 1833 5 
Mar. 2, 1823, to July 5, 1838... 8 
pur P vg e ai ON EU E pee ian EM SES EE MIE SR: 5 


1.7 vemos 82 — all enlistments that had —.— mad 
s have beer made 

to. Jats ST, DEA Sa ä = eee 

Jui 1888, to Fel. 6&, 18602 = . —— 


e since Jan. 


ow 


Tears. 

Feb. 6, to July 28, 1866. kc ERE S mre vec 
July ES 11800 to Mar. 

iei or Arti x sats te s o MR t ee : 

Mas. 3, 1888. E Aug T 1806. BES 5 

FARO te TA NECA A Sule Lae sean 3 


eo “on of June: 106, 1890, which, although continuing the enlistment 
of five that at the end of three years’ service 
every soldier was fai 
to receive æ furlo 
the end of such. —.— 
upon his own n. 
ta font = 


e provision which 
of th 


reducing 
— the three-year 
, 80 


By a 0 amendment that was embodied in the Army appropria- 
tion act of February 27, 1893, it was previded that thereafter no pri- 
vate should be reenlisted who had served years or more, or who was 
over 35 years of age, except such as had already.served as 'enlisted men 
for 20 years or upward. It is within my personal knowledge that this 
amendment was proposed by and adopted at the instance of Senator 
Proctor, who had views similar to those that are held-in some quarters 
nowadays as to the undesirability of retaining old soldiers in service, 
and to the desirability of 3 back into the civil 8 the 
largest possible number — men wit 
legislation met with a storm of protest from the Army, and, as will be 


seem by reference to Senate 8 No. — e ar Congress, Second 
session, was condemned by ey Alit. Gen and p " 
Schofield, commanding the Drum, Ge Gens. Howard and 
Miles, and many other cers of = 


ears, and "which ont ey re 
object Eus enacted during the previous rs 


that em d 1 


men, 


and 
espec the documents accompany report, it will become 
apparent that the officers who declared .—— in favor of a three- 
year term of enlistment did so not because they regarded a straight 
three-year term as better than a HE five-year term, but because 
they by the adoption of me straight three-year term to escape 
from the evil effects of the acts of June 16, 1890, and August 1, 1894, 
whieh had virtually created a three-year term by permittin Soldiers 
who. had enlisted for five years to demand their discharge at the end of 
three years, and which had made it impossible to retain in service 
beyond 10 Y the very large number of valuable old soldiers whom 

cers of grades in the Army were desirous of re ing. 

It will be well for those who advocate the prohibition of the reen- 
on mam of privates after 3 years’ service to note the storm that was 
raised in the Army by the enactment in 1893 of a law that prohibited 
the reenlistment € oe er after 10 years' service, and to note also 
the dispatch wi that law was repealed. e Army at la 
mw" and Mo i — known, what ar invaluable man the season 

8 trained, Wporouahiy ene gn old soldier is, and how im- 

it is to retain him in service as long as he is physically and 

— capable of all the duties that a soldier can 

be ealled upon to If the Army would not 2 — 

a 10-year limitation of service, what would it have to say to a 
— Umitation? 

Those who a short terms of enlistment and restrictions upon 
reenlistments in our Army do so chieffy om one of two grounds, viz, 
either that it is “lesirable to tern back into the ihe ‘civil population the 


barges. 
On reading the Senate report with — to this last measure, 


whole on or e 

in time ; Or, Seco 
force of —— kind. No to the reserve idea 
need be said here, — needs to be said with regard to the 
other things p r suggested. 

The average annual pibe of UIS from our Army at expira- 
tion of three years' service is about 15,0 The average annual num- 
ber of discharges by LB en e chase after one year’s service is about 1,600. 
These men peoneste should not be included in this calculation, because 

r 


by purch the! — they have ified their distaste fo 

tA seien However, they E. considered, in order that the 

6 Bhan may be u yen ar wakes the 
average num 0 discha i e Arm: 

service per Dy purchase about 16,600. Y = m 

ieri orn dba p pa of ha 8 United States at the present 

time 18 g the case, the ratio of the dis- 

eae | es ot EE tthe tota population d T to DOB . g yono 
eto pulation su Ix o 45 

— W oS and the ratio of these — — to that ru icem 
0 


= The annual additions to, the male A ea rete Ulo esi to militar: 


Is about D Mig and the ratio of o this annua kid 


tion is 1 to 45. In other 3 where one man with more or less 
te is added a to the male punt subject to 
mil duty, 45, wholly untrained men are adde that population. 


These show how insignificant is Fer effect that can be produced 
upon the civil 88 bx from the Army. 

There is no ground whatever upon which to form an estimate of the 
number of former Regular Army soldiers that would reenter the militar 
service in time of war, and consequently one person's statement or esti- 
mate with regard to this matter is as good as another’s. But in view of 
the fact that men of the better or more stable class who leave the service 
are likely to obtain permanent employment with rnilronds, as policemen, 
zÈ e m itfons under the National, State, or municipal Governments, 

tiom to this are very likely to marry and settle down, thus 
IE g reentry into service most unlikely; and in view of the 
faet that the less desirable and less stable men are likely to become 
wanderers and most unlikely to reenter into an obligation that will 
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ound for the belief 


restrict thelr liberty, there seems to me no good 
y soldiers can be 


that any very large number of former Regular 
expected to reenter the service in time of war. 
The result of shortening our term of enlistment, or of keeping it as 
now fixed by law, but with the adoption of a prohibition against the 
reenlistment of privates, would result in filling the Army largely with 
immature young men of short service to the exclusion in great measure 
of the mature, seasoned, experienced, and capable private soldier of two 
or more enlistments that most, if not all, experienced company com- 
manders are so solicitous to obtain and retain, and that has proven so 
valuable to the Army in a thousand difficult or dangerous situations in 
the past. This exchange of mature and seasoned soldiers of relatively 
long service for immature and unseasoned soldiers of short service and 
little experience could not fail to impair seriously the D efficiency 
of the enlisted rsonnel of the Army. It is a notorious fact, well 
known to all medical officers and to all experienced line officers, that the 
young soldier has much less endurance and succumbs to disability much 
more quickly, either in peace or war, than does the older soldier of long 
service. 'The following tables show very 5 for a period of seven 
years, and for the year 1909, the latest for which data are available, 
the great disparity between the older and younger soldiers in the mat- 
€ nt losses from disease and of impairment of effectiveness by reason 
0 sease : 


Age of soldiers in relation to losses from disease for a period of 7 years. 


Age. 


SBERERBSNMN 
BELEFER 


Mr. SLAYDEN. That is, after they reach the period of 40 years the per- 
centage begins to increase again, 

Gen, AINSWORTH., Yes; but up to 50 years it does not reach the per- 
centage of loss of the younger men. e 

Here is a table showing for the last year available the ratio of con- 
stant noneffectiveness by reason of disease: 


Age of soldiers in relation to noneffectiveness from disease for year 1909. 


Age. 


19 45.20 
20 41.82 
25 33. 07 
30 27.51 
35 25.01 
40 25.87 
45 25.11 
50 41.94 


of the old and seasoned soldier to the young and un- 
seasoned one in the matters of resistance to disease and effectiveness in 
time of war are very well shown by 1 Gen. Woodhull in a recent 
edition of his work on military rot ogg e says: 

“The record of immature recruits is UE that of inefficiency 
and disease. Thus Napoleon after Leipzig (1813) demanded grown 
men; boys serve er’ to fill Morus and encumber the roadside.’ In 
the Crimea ee fea ) Lord Raglan responded to the notice that 2,000 
recruits awaited his call that those last sent were so young and un- 
formed that they fell victims to disease and were swept away like flies, 
so that he preferred to wait' rather than to have lads shipped to him 
as soldiers. Lord Hardinge writes of tbe same campaign that ‘ although 
no men were sent under 19 years of age, yet when sent out it was found 
that instead of being composed of bone and muscle they were almost 

stle.’ Falsification of age is very common where minors may legally 

enlisted. In Egypt, in 1798, the Sixty-eighth British from Bombay 
was composed chiefly of boys. They lost nearly half their number from 
fever which broke out on their passage, and they continued so oe 
that they were reembarked and sent back. But the Sixty-first, over 
strong, nearly all oid soldiers, who were 16 weeks aboard ship, landed 
with only 1 man sick. We do not know the condition of the respective 
transports and the supervision the men received, but the element of 
age must have been an important, if not a controlling, factor. In the 
Veninsular War (1805-1814) 500 men seasoned and matured by five 
years' service were reckoned more effective than 1,000 lads received as 
recruits. Our own medical officers in Mexico 1847) constantly re- 
ported that the inferior physique and especially the youth of the 
recruits materially swelled the lists of the sick and the dead. In Gen. 
Roberts's march m Kabul to Kandahar (1880) ‘it was the young 
soldiers who succumbed to its fatigues, while the old soldiers became 
hardier and stronger every day.' The Franco-German experience (1871) 
coincided with the earlier records. There are no authentic statistics 
that show the relative influence of age upon disability in the field during 
the Civil War, but all officers who served with troops then will agree in 
the general statement that the very young men were those who, as a 
rule, first broke down under exposure and hardship, as would naturally 
be expected. Even in pono the official reports show that the sick rate 
of those under 25 greatly exceeds the mean for the whole Army.” 

With regard to the experience of the Union Army in the Civil War, 
many thoughtless or uninformed persons are accustomed to say that 
that Army was an army of boys, but that statement is far from correct, 
Of course there were many boys and very young men In service durin 
that war, but there were also very many more men of mature age snd 
a good many of very advanced age from the military standpoint. Sev- 
eral years ago an examination of the individual military histories of 
more than a million Union volunteers of the Civil War period showed 


The superlorit 


that the average of the ages of all these men at the dates of their en- 
Ustment was a little less than 26 years, and that re can be taken 
safely as representing the average age at enlistment of all volunteers of 
the Union Army. This shows conclusively that that Army was very far 
from being an army of boys. f course there will always be boys in 
any great army, but equally, of course, when the entire military strength 
of a nation is drawn upon, especially by conscription, men of all ages 
between the minimum and maximum will be brought into service. It is 
evident that it can not be said of any great army, even with approxi- 
mate accuracy, that it is or was an army of boys. 


VIEWS OF ARMY OFFICERS, 

In order to ascertain the views of those officers of the Army 
who are best qualified to judge as to the merits of the five-year 
system of enlistment as compared with the three-year system, 
the committee addressed letters of inquiry to all field officers 
of the line of the Army who were not stationed in or near Wash- 
ington, whose addresses were ascertainable, and whose length 
of service, as shown by the Army Register, was such that they 
must have had experience with both the five-year and the 
three-year systems of enlistment, the former covering the period 
from March 3, 1869, to August 1, 1894, for all branches of the 
service, and the latter being in force for all branches from 
August 1, 1894, to the present date. (Hearings, p. 154.) 

Inquiries were not addressed to officers below the grade of 
major, because their length of seryice was so short that but 
very few, if any, of them could have had practical experience 
with the five-year system that ended in 1894, and consequently 
their views as to the relative merits of the two systems must 
be purely theoretical and entitled to no weight as against the 
views of officers having had practical experience under both 
systems. 

In order to secure frank and unconstrained expressions of 
opinion, inquiries were addressed only to officers who were sta- 
tioned at a distance from Washington, and who were conse- 
quently beyond the immediate influence of the War Department 
and of those in it who had committed themselves to any of the 
different views with regard to the subjects of the inquiry. 

These inquiries were sent out because Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, the Chief of Staff; differing from all other officers previ- 
ously examined by the committee on the subject of the enlist- 
ment period, opposed the five-year system, and at a hearing 
held by the committee on May 12, 1911, declared, among other 
things (1) that he was in favor of a short enlistment period of 
not to exceed three years (hearings, pp. 131-136) ; (2) that he 
was opposed to any reenlistments except those of noncommis- 
sioned officers and a few of the higher grades of privates, not 
to exceed 25 per cent of the whole strength (ibid. , 129, 131, 
140); (8) that an excellent Infantry soldier can be made in 
one year, and that a very good Cavalry or Field Artillery soldier 
can be made in 15 months (ibid., 133); (4) that in active 
military duty soldiers of an organization composed of veterans 
would not be worth their salt (ibid., 140) ; (5) that if a soldier 
has not become a noncommissioned officer in 10 years he is 
almost worthless (Ibid. 140); (6) that reenlistments until eli- 
gibility for retirement is gained should be discouraged except in 
the cases of noncommissioned officers and a few privates (ibid., 
129, 136, 143). 

The inquiries sent out were as follows: 


1. With the understandIng that the existing law relative to purchase 
of discharges shall continue in force, do you regard the five-year period 
or the three-year period of enlistment as the better for our Army? 

2. Had you experience as a company officer with the five-year system 
of enlistments? 

8. Having in mind the question of expense and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an increased number of recruits, do you favor enlistments for less 


than three quU 

4. What Ís the average time required to make a well-disciplined, well- 
8 thoroughly efficient, and dependable soldier in your arm of 
service 


5. Do you regard it as advisable to discourage the reenlistment of 
desirable soldiers of AOT grade? 

Do you consider it advisable to prohibit the reenlistment of good 
soldiers who are physically and mentally competent to perform all the 
duties of their respective 1 but who are not noncommissioned 
officers, after having had 5, 10, 15, or 20 years of previous service? 

Do you consider it advisable to encourage good soldiers, who con- 
e physically and nn competent to perform all the duties 

s 


tinue to 
t until they shall become eligible for 


of their respective grades, to reen 
retirement? 

Answers to the foregoing inquiries were received from 277 
colonels, lieutenant colonels, and majors of the line of the Army 
who had had experience with both the five-year and the three- 
year systems of enlistment. The nature of the answers is shown 
by the following table: 

Table showing the answers of 277 field officers, who had had experience 
with both the 6-year and the 3-year systems of enlistments, to certain 
estions relating to enlistments, reenlistments, and service in the 
rmy. 
Opinions of officers as to whether 5-year or 3-year period of enlist- 
ment is better for Army: 
In favor of 5-year period 
In favor of 3-year period 
Indefinite--_-------------------------------------------- 
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Opinions of officers as to enlistments for less than 3 years: 
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Opinions of officers as to average time roaren to make a good sol- 
ce: 


dier in their respective arms of ser 
Cavalry officers— 
Belleving 1 year required 
Believing 2 years required. 
Believing 21 years required.. 
Believing 3 years required 
Believing more than 3 years required 
Field Artillery officers— 
Believing 2 years required 
Believing 2} years required 
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It will be seen by the foregoing table that an overwhelming 
majority of the opinions expressed by these 277 officers of long 
experience was adverse to the views of the Chief of Staff as 
hereinbefore summarized; that 182 of the 277 officers who an- 
swered the inquiries favor the five-year period of enlistment as 
against 91 who favor the three-year period—a majority of 2 
to 1 in favor of the five-year period; that 262 as against 13 
are opposed to enlistments for less than three years; that of the 
Cavalry officers 51 against 17 believe that more than two years 
are required to make a good Cavalry soldier, and that only two 
of the entire number of Cavalry officers believe that such a 
soldier can be made in less than two years; that of the Field 
Artillery officers 13 against 7 believe that more than two years 
are required to make a good Field Artillery soldier, and that 
not one of the entire number believes that such a soldier can be 
made in less than two years; that of the Coast Artillery officers 
38 against 12 believe that two years or more are required to 
make a good Coast Artillery soldier; that of the Infantry offi- 
cers 127 as against 10 believe that two years or more are re- 
quired to make a good Infantry soldier; that 205 against 7 are 
opposed to discouraging the reenlistment of desirable soldiers 
of any grade; that 262 against 13 are opposed to prohibiting 
the reenlistment of good soldiers who have not become noncom- 
missioned officers even after 20 years of service; and that 259 
against 17 would encourage the reenlistment of good soldiers 
of any grade until they shall become eligible for retirement. 

This committee has no hesitation in adopting the safe and 
sane views of the overwhelming majority of this great number 
of officers of ripe judgment and long experience, both as com- 
pany and field officers of the line, as against the theoretical and 
revolutionary views championed by an officer who has had no 
experience whatever as a company officer, and whose entire ex- 
perience as a field officer was limited to the few days in 1898 
when he commanded a yolunteer regiment that had been hastily 
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raised and organized for service during the War with Spain. 
Surely the opinions of an officer of such limited experience, even 
though they be echoed by a small following of both superiors 
and subordinates whom his present high position has enabled 
him to attract or to influence, are entitled to but little weight 
in this particular matter as against the independent and expert 
judgment of a multitude of other officers whose opinions are 
based upon a long and practical experience, that he has not had, 
in immediate touch with and in command of enlisted men of the 
line of the Army. , 
UNORGANIZED RESERVE—PROHIBITION OF REENLISTMENTS. 


In opposing the proposal to lengthen the terin of enlistment in 
our Army from three years to five the Chief of Staff has brought 
forward a scheme for the creation of a reserve force that shall 
be available when needed in time of war to fill up tbe ranks of 
the Regular Army. 'This somewhat plausible proposal has re- 
ceived considerable support by those whose judgment has been 
influenced by the specious arguments and misleading statements 
that have been put forth by the advocates of the proposal, 
However, but little investigation is needed in order to show that 
the scheme is simply chimerical or visionary, as Maj. Gen. 
2 preferred to call it during his hearing before this com- 
mittee. 

All of the estimates that have been submitted to the com- 
mittee in support of the reserve scheme have been based upon 
the assumption that reenlistments in the Army shall be pro- 
hibited, except in the cases of noncommissioned officers and a 
few privates, and upon loose and extravagant statements as to 
the number of men who are discharged from our Army every 
year and who would be available for a reserve force or would be 
likely to reenter the Regular Army in time of war. 

The showing hereinbefore made of the almost unanimous op- 
position of the most experienced line officers of the Army to any 
measure that will prohibit or discourage reenlistments of either 
noncommissioned officers or privates should be sufficient to con- 
demn forever the proposal to curtail or prevent such reenlist- 
ments. It is not doubted that the best thought of our Army 
with regard to this subject should be, and will be, found among 
line officers of higher rank, whose professional attainments have 
been augmented and whose judgment has been matured by the 
experience that is only gained through length of service in all 
the lower grades and under the varying conditions of the garri- 
son, the camp, and the field. . 

From the earliest days of the Army these officers have been 
an honor to their country and its flag. Our people have had 
good reason to confide in them and to be proud of them and, 
knowing this, have always been ready to trust them and to honor 
them. No whisper of detraction against them as a body was 
ever heard until recently, when opposition to pending legislation 
led an officer of the Army, not of their class, to speak of them in 
terms of disparagement that are likely to be regarded as more 
injurious to him than to them. 

It is certain that the officers whose views are set forth in the 
foregoing table are best qualified to express an expert opinion with 
regard to the matter in question, and that a very great majority. 
of them are convinced that our Army should be a distinctly 
professional one, an army composed, not of recruits or of 
soldiers in the making, but of thoroughly disciplined, highly 
trained, seasoned, and experienced professional soldiers. Such 
an army is the British Army, with which our Army has much 
in common, and concerning which it was said in a recent 
authoritative publication by a distinguished officer thereof that 
“the first line is the regular army, or the expeditionary force. 
The governing idea of this force is that it should be small, 
professional, highly skilled, and fully trained, prepared to strike 
quickly at a distance, and mobile to the whole extent of the 
Empire." > 

Those who were members of the Military Committees of the 
House and Senate in 1908 will remember well the urgency and 
persistence with which the then Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Bell, 
and other officers representing the War Department, importuned 
members of both those committees to favor an increase in the 
pay and allowances of enlisted men in order to encourage re- 
enlistments in the Army. It will also be remembered that, 
solely with this end in view, Congress embodied in the Army 
appropriation act approved May 11, 1908, legislation that not 
only provided a large bonus for each private on his first reenlist- 
ment, but that also provided a material and continuous increase 
of pay for all reenlistments up to and including the sixth 
reenlistment. $ 

And now we are told, in effect, that this legislation, which 
involved an enormous increase in the annual expenditure for 
the pay of the Army, was all wrong so far as the private soldier 
is concerned; that the bonus now paid to him on reenlistment 
should be cut off; and that, with but few exceptions, he should 
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not be permitted to reenlist nt all. By whom are we to be 
guided. in this matter? The Chief of Staff and his followers 
of 1008, or the Chief of Staff and his followers of to-day? 
What assurance have we that if we adopt and act upon the 
ideas: of tlie present Chief of Staff some other Chief of Staff 
will not appear in a year or two and tell us that those ideas 
were all wrong and that our action in accordance with them 
was a grievous error? 

Inasmuch as in this matter of reenlistments the substantially 
unanimous opinion of the 277 field officers heretofore mentioned 

Is in accord with the views of the Chief of Staff and his fol- 
lowers of 1908 and is distinctly adverse to the views of the 
present Chief of Staff and his small following, and in view of 
the storm of protest that. was raised in the Army by the legis- 
lation of February 27, 1898, that materially: restricted. the re- 
enlistment of privates, but that, as a result of this storm, was 
repealed. on August 1, 1894, within less than a year and. six 
months: after its: enactment (hearings, p. 154), this committee 
is convinced. that it should: be regarded. as settled that in our 
Army reenlistments in all grades should be encouraged instead of 
being prohibited. or discouraged in any way. 'The committee is 
also: convinced that no serious consideration should be given 
to the views of theorists, however enthusiastic they may be, 
who would attempt to use our small Army for tlie inappreciable 
effect that it can produce as a training: school on: the whole 
population of the country, or for the creation of a military re- 
serve, in the way in which use is made of the enormous military 
establishments of the countries of continental Europe, in all of 
which, the Republic of Switzerland included, compulsory and 
universal military service prevails; 

The futility of any attempt to create: a reserve through any 
use that can be made of our little Army, and the grossly mis- 
leading character of the loose and extravagant statements that 
have been made as.to the number of men available for a reserve 
who will return to civil life from. the Army each. year, will be- 
come apparent when a.true statement of the facts in the case is 
made: So far as known to this committee, the only authori- 
tative or reasonable statement that has been made with regard 
to this particular subject is' one that was published in: Senate 
Document No. 259, Sixty-second Congress, second session, and 
sets forth, under date of January 13, 1912, the showing of the: 
official records: of The Adjutant General's: Office relative to the 
subject in question. In this connection especial attention should: 
be given: to the fact, pointed out by the: Chief of Staff in a 
memorandum dated January 13, 1912, and forwarded to this 
committee on the same date by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
that those who purchase their discharges: and others who re- 
enlist after three months from the date of their respective dis- 
charges from the Army should be eliminated from the calcula- 
tion im estimating the number of discharged soldiers who are 
likely to return to the colors in time of war. Following is the 
statement before referred to: 

Table showing for the 10 years ending June 50, 1911, the average annual 
number of original enlistments in the Army, of reeniistments, of dis- 


charges from service by reason of 9 of, terms of enlistment 
and of separations from service for all other causes. 4 


Original enlistment (only enlistments made within 3 months 
after discharge, so as to give credit for continuous service, 
are counted as reenlistments: See note below) 


— 373 
Laie e (only enlistments made within 3 months: after js 


ischar; So as to give credit for continuous service, are 
counted as reenlistments: See note below) 10, 219 
Discha: by reason of iratiom off terms of enlistment . 18, 103 

rations m. service for causes: other than. expiration of 


rms of enlistment : 


By discharge for disability 1, 224 
By “martial. sentence Sl RILATOS TE NA 
By desertion —:: — S Y» v e 
By purchase (average for 7 xears) . 1, 674 
By order, not including discharge by purchase (in- 
cludes discharges by purchase for 3 years) 2, 950 
Dern Sa ee ee FS See 512 
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13, 964 
NorE.—It should be observed in connection with the figures. in the 
foregoing statement showing original enlistments and reenlistments that 
it has long been the practice of artment, in compiling its an- 
nual statistics with regard to these ma to count as reenilstments 
only those reentrances into service that occur within three months after 
—— so as-to give credit for continuous: service to the men so reen- 
listed. It is well known that many men reenter the service-each year 
after the expiration of three months from the dates of their disc 


Under the practice before stated, these reentrances into service Have not 
been. counted. in the past as reenlistments, altho: of course, they 
really are is ts. It is impossible to asce the number of 
these uncounted. reenlistments g the past 10 in any reason- 


of T. 

however, that if the number were known it would materially increase 
weis reenlistment figure of 10,219 given in the forego: table, 

and would make a im the original 

figure of 19,273 given in the same table. (F. C. Ainsworth, The Ad- 

Jant General, War Department, The Adjutant General's Office; Jan. 13, 


It will be seen by the foregoing statement that during tho 
last. 10:years the average annual number of separations from 
Service in the Regular Army for all causes was 32,067, but that 
of these 13,964 were caused by discharge for disability, by court- 
martial sentence; by desertion, by purchase, by order, by death, 
and by. retirement, all being causes that indicate that the men 
so discharged are unayailable for any kind of a reserye, or for 
further military service, either in time of peace or war: 

Deducting these unavailables from the 10-year average of 
separations from service for all'eauses, there remain only the 
discharges by reason of expiration of terms of enlistment, the 
average of which was 18,103. But this number must be stil! 
further reduced by deducting from it 10,219 as the average num- 
ber of continuous-service reenlistments, 'This deduction reduces 
the number of availables for a reserve to the insignificant figure 
of 7,884, and when this number is still further reduced, as it 
must be, by the unknown but considerable number representing 
the men who reenlist after the expiration of the period within 
which: continuous. reenlistments can be mnde, and the men who 
have desirable employment open to them in civil life, or who 
haye relatives dependent upon them for support, or who desire 
to marry, or who enlist in the Marine Corps or the Navy, as 
many honorably discharged soldiers do, or who for any other 
reasons are unwilling to return to the Army or to subject them- 
selves: to military restraint of any kind, it is apparent that the 
small remaining: figure of 7,884, as representing probable or 
possible reservists, will be reduced nearly or quite to the vanish- 
ing point. At any rate, these statistics show. the utter baseless- 
ness of the extravagant statements that have been made as to 
the number of reservists that our Army can fürnish annually. 
They also show beyond a doubt that it is impossible for us to 
create n reserve of sufficient size to be of any value, even if 
we prohibit the reenlistment of the majority of privates as has 
been proposed; but the safe and sane opinion of the Army is so 
overwhelmingly opposed to such a restriction of enlistment that 
there is little or no probability that such a restriction will ever 
be imposed, or, if it is imposed, that it will be tolerated any 
longer than the similar restriction that was imposed by the 
legislation of February 27, 1893, which was repealed on August 
1, 1894, was tolerated. 

The Chief of Staff, in referring (statement, p. 21) to a state- 
ment said to have been made to the effect that former soldiers 
will not return to the colors in time of war, says that— 

The best obtainable opinion is that this statement is wholly unfounded 
and is an unwarranted reflection on the patrio of men who have 
served with the colors and returned to civil life. 

This declaration would have more weight if it were sup- 
ported by anything to show that “ the best obtainable opinion ” 
emanated from a source having any knowledge about the matter. 
In support of this assertion the Chief of Staff submitted a few 
figures with regard to enlistments in our Army during the War 
with Spain; but on subsequent inquiry by this committee it 
was found that those figures had no substantial basis. and 
justified no conelusion with regard to the matter. In response 
to this inquiry, however, the Acting Secretary of War, in 
transmitting certain memoranda to the committee; submitted 
several statements by The Adjutant General. of the Army rela- 
tive to: enlistments in volunteer organizations raised for service 
during the Philippine insurrection, and. in response: to. a. subse- 
quent request by the committee for any further statements of 
this kind that kad been made the Chief of Staff submitted an 
earlier statement by The Adjutant General relative to enlist- 
ments in another volunteer organization during the Philippine 
insurreetion and in a: volunteer regiment raised for service 
during the War with Spain. E 

These two statements show that out of 5,134 officers and 
enlisted men: composing three volunteer regiments. raised for 
service. during the Philippine insurrection, 1,412 had had 
previous. service in recently disbanded volunteer organizations 
of the Spanish War period, whereas only 453 had previous 
service in the Regular Army. The earlier statement, that was 
withheld when the other statement was furnished to the com- 
mittee, also brought to light the significant fact that out of 
1.237 officers and men compesing the First United States Volun- 
teer Cavalry, War with Spain, only 15 had previous service in 
the Regular Army. 

The significance of these figures lies in the fact that the regi- 
ments raised. for the Philippine insurrection were raised for 
a short term only, and at a.time when many thousands of men 
who had seen very little active service during the War with 
Spain were being disbanded with volunteer regiments or were 
being discharged from the Regular Army, and naturally seized: 
the opportunity to.see sometliing more of the service and of the 
world by joining tlie short-term volunteer regiments that were 
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then in process of organization. But the First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, which was raised at the beginning of the 
War with Spain, was raised under more normal conditions, and 
the showing of the official record as to the small number of its 
members who had previous service in the Regular Army is a 
much more reliable indication of what may be looked for in 
this respect at the beginning of any war. 

There is no ground on which it can be safely predicted that 
patriotism or any other consideration will lead large numbers 
of former soldiers of the Regular Army, who have been any 
considerable length of time in civil life, to return to the ranks 
of that Army in time of war. On the contrary, there is the best 
of grounds for the belief that these trained men, no matter how 
great their number may be, if they return to the service at all, 
will be much more likely to enter recently organized volunteer 
regiments in which there will be a much better opportunity 
than the Regular Army affords for them to secure appoint- 
ments as commissioned officers or as noncommissioned officers 
of the higher grades. There is no reason to believe that the 
unorganized “reserve,” of which the Chief of Staff speaks so 
indefinitely in his statement, and which is nothing more than 
the whole number of men that have been returned to civil life 
from the Regular Army, with no nearer or other relation to that 
Army than if they had never been in 1t, can ever be relied upon 
as a source of strength for the standing Army in time of war. 

COMPARISON OF PLANS OF ENLISTMENT. 

In a printed statement dated January 6, 1912, transmitted to 
this committee by the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff 
undertakes (statement, pp. 20-22) to make a comparison be- 
tween what he calls the “ideal five-year plan” of enlistments 
and the “reserve plan” of three-year enlistments, for a period 
of 15 years, in respect of the “military strength of the coun- 
try” and of certain expenditures on account thereof. He 
figures that under the five-year plan the “assured enlisted 
military strength of the country“ at the end of 15 years would 
be 76,912 men, and that the total pay of the enlisted men of the 
whole Army for the entire period would be $322,203,860; 
whereas, under his reserve plan of three-year enlistments the 
“total military strength” would be 316,004 men at the end of 
15 years, and the total pay of the enlisted men of the whole 
Army for the entire period would be $296,589,784, making a 
difference in 15 years of $25,624,076 in favor of the three-year 

lan. 

? Although it would seem that it should be apparent to anyone 
that the assumptions on which these so-called estimates are 
based are themselves baseless, and that consequently the con- 
clusions stated amount to nothing more than unsupported asser- 
tions that are entitled to no weight, it is believed to be advis- 
able to discuss them somewhat fully in order that those inter- 
ested may determine for themselves how much or how little 
weight shall be given to them and to other assumptions or asser- 
tions embodied in the same publication or emanating from the 
same source. 

The “ideal five-year plan" described by the Chief of Staff is 
merely a man of straw set up by him to be demolished for his 
own purposes. It is not the idea of any thoughtful advocate 
of the five-year system of enlistments, and any schoolboy should 
know that the operation of that system in the manner described 
by the Chief of Staff is so utterly impossible as to render the 
presentation of it an absurdity as an argument against the five- 
year system of enlistments. 

In attempting to show that as a result of the operation of the 
* ideal five-year plan” the “assured enlisted military strength” 
at the end of 15 years would be only 76,912, the Chief of Staff 
assumes that during a period of 15 years there would be no 
losses from casualties of any kind, and that every man dis- 
charged by expiration of term of service would reenlist, so that 
all the men who enlisted at the beginning of the perlod would 
remain in service until the end of it; but everyone who knows 
anything about the matter knows that this assumption is wholly 
unjustified, and that it is a certainty that, under any conditions, 
the losses from desertion, death, disability, and other causes 
will be very great, and that many men discharged by expiration 
of their terms of enlistment will not reenlist. 

There is much more solid ground than mere guesswork or 
unsupported assertion upon which to base a reliable estimate 
of the losses that will occur in any given period of enlistment 
and of the number of men who will or will not reenlist at the 
expiration of their terms of service. That ground is to be 
found in the showing of the official records of the Army for the 
past 10 years, as set forth in Senate Document No. 259, Sixty- 
second Congress, second session, hereinbefore quoted in full. 
It is shown by that document that, as an average for the last 
10 fiscal years, the losses from various causes were such that 
less than 57 per cent of all enlistments were terminated an- 


nually by completion of terms of enlistment, and that the places 
of more than 43 per cent of the enlisted force were vacated 
prematurely and were filled by new men. If these were the 
results obtained under a three-year system of enlistments, it is 
certain that the losses that would necessarily continue through- 
out the two additional years of a five-year period of enlistment, 
added to the losses of the three previous years, would reduce 
the number of completed enlistments to at least 50 per cent of 
the whole number of enlistments in force. 

The official document before referred to also shows that dur- 
ing the past 10 years, under the existing three-year system of 
enlistments, the average annual number of continuous-service 
reenlistments was about one-third of the total number of en- 
trances into service, and, in the absence of more definite data, 
it may be assumed for the purpose of the present comparison 
that the same reenlistment ratio would prevail under a five- 
year system. 

It is evident, therefore, that if 76,912 men should enter simul- 
taneously upon a five-year period of enlistment, as assumed by 
the Chief of Staff, only one-half of them, or 38,456, would serve 
until the expiration of their term of enlistment, and that the 
remainder would have their enlistments terminated prematurely 
for causes that would render them unavailable for further mili- 
tary service. It is also to be expected that only one-third of the 
38,456 men discharged by expiration of service would reenlist 
and that the remainder, or 25,637, would return to and remain 
in civil life. From this it is to be estimated that at the end of 
15 years, or three five-year enlistment periods, there would be 
in the Army and in civil life a total of 128,186 men with con- 
Siderable military training. 'This number is arrived at in the 
following manner: 

Total number 8 3 seryice after discharges on last day 


of Jed Dye eRe: POOE oe Aa E ed 51, 215 

Discharged by expiration of term during three five-year periods 
and not reenlisted (3X 28,6372 10,911 
Mrs Y ETC n SL UC commana ERIS STIR aeu ro Re rette 128, 186 


Of course this number would be reduced somewhat by reason 
of deaths and disqualifying disabilitles occurring after separa- 
tion from the Army. The casualties from these causes among 
men returned to civil life must be greater than similar casualties 
among an equal number of men in the Army, this because of 
advancing age, irregularities in mode of life that are repressed 
in the service, and lack of the food, clothing, sanitary care, and 
gratuitous medical attendance that are so generously and 
promptly supplied to the soldier; but if we reduce the foregoing 
figure, representing the number of men separated from the 
Army and returned to civil life during a period of 15 years 
upon the assumption that their death and disability rate will 
be no greater than that shown for the Army by the official docu- 
ment before referred to, viz, 5 per cent of all separations 
from the service for all causes for a period of 10 years, we shall 
certainly make no more than the minimum reduction that 
should be made in the total figure. Making this reduction leaves 
121,777 as the figure that would represent the number of trained 
men in the Regular Army and in the civil population available 
for further military service at the expiration of 15 years of 
operation of the “ideal five-year plan” described by the Chief 
of Staff, 

This strength is 44,865 greater than the strength of 76,912 that 
was estimated by the Chief of Staff to be the result of 15 years’ 
operation of this same plan. 

It is also possible, by utilizing the showing of the official rec- 
ords for the past 10 years to make a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the results of the operation of the somewhat nebulous 
“reserve plan" of three-year enlistments outlined by the Chief 
of Staff on pages 20 and 21 of his printed statement. A real 
estimate made on this basis will be inuch more informing than 
a collection of figures, such as those presented by the Chief 
of Staff on page 20 of his statement, that have no more sub- 
stantial foundation than mere conjecture or unsupported asser- 
tion. In presenting that collection of figures the Chief of Staff 
passed over, with but casual mention, all the enormous losses 
that the Army suffers each year through desertion, death, dis- 
charge for disability, or by purchase, and other causes, as if 
taking those losses into account would not change his figures 
materially. 'This is a very convenient method of obtaining a 
predetermined result, but it will not bear analysis, and it goes 
far toward discrediting any other conclusions that have been 
or may be announced by the originator of the method. 

The official record of the experience of the past 10 years shows 
that not more than 56.45 per cent of all enlisted men will com- 
plete their terms of enlistment, and that the remainder will 
leave the service prematurely for causes that render it neces- 
sary to exclude them from any calculation of future military 
strength under any system of voluntary enlistments. Conse- 
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quently, of the 59,748 men other than noncommissioned officers, 
assumed by the Chief of Staff to be in service under his “ re- 
serve plan” of three-year enlistments, only 33,728 men available 
for further military service could be expected to return to civil 
life during each entire three-year period of enlistment. In 
other words, assuming, as the Chief of Staff does on page 20 
of his statement, that the entire Army “ would enter simultane- 
ously upon a three-year enlistment,” the number of men avail- 
able for further military service who would return to civil 
life during each three-year period, up to and including the 
end of the fifth period and of the fifteenth year, would be 
33,728, and no more, making a total of 168,640 such men who 
would be returned to civil life during the entire 15 years. 

To this number must be added the 17,164 noncommissioned 
officers who would enter the service at the beginning of the 
15-year period and who, or the successors of those separated 
from service for various reasons during that period, would be 
in service on the last day of the period. 'This makes a total 
of 185,804 trained men available for further military service 
that would be passed into civil life during the entire period of 
15 years, or would remain in the Army at the end of that 
period, Enlisted men, other than noncommissioned officers, who 
would take the place of those di on the last day of 
the fifteenth year are not included in this calculation, because, 
the Army being supposed to be at its full authorized enlisted 
strength on the last day of the period, they could not be en- 
listed until the next day, or the beginning of the sixteenth 
year, Moreover, they would necessarily be entirely raw re- 
cruits and could not be counted as trained men. 

The same deduction of 5 per cent on account of deaths and 
disqualifying disabilities that was made in the case of those 
returned to civil life during 15 years of operation of the five- 
year plan must also be made in the case of those so returned 
under the three-year plan. This reduction being made, it will 
be seen that the maximum available military strength of the 
country at the end of 15 years of operation of the “reserve 
plan" of three-year enlistments advocated by the Chief of 
Staff would be 177,372 men. This strength is 138,632 less than 
the strength of 316,004 that was estimated by the Chief of Staff 
to be the result of 15 years' operation of this same plan. And 
the difference in favor of his impossible three-year plan as 
against the “ideal five-year plan” described by him, instead of 
being 239,092 at the end of 15 years, as represented by him, is 
only 55,595. However, this discrepancy is of no importance, 
except in so far as it suggests the general untrustworthiness of 
data submitted by the Chief of Staff in support of his various 
contentions. It is simply impossible to make any intelligent 
comparison between the preposterous reserve plan" of three- 
year enlistments, described on page 20 of the printed statement 
of the Chief of Staff, and the five-year plan that is proposed by 
the pending bill. 

In the light of the foregoing statement concerning the asser- 
tions of the Chief of Staff as to the relative merits of two hypo- 
thetical systems of enlistment in the matter of returning 
trained soldiers to civil life, it is apparent that it would be a 
waste of time to attempt to analyze the collection of figures 
submitted by him in support of his allegation (statement, pp. 
21, 22) to the effect that in 15 years, under the five-year enlist- 
ment plan proposed by the pending bill the total pay of en- 
listed men of the Army would be $322,203,860, whereas under 
his *reserve plan" of three-year enlistments the total cost 
would be $296,589,784, and at the end of 15 years the balance 
in favor of the latter plan would be $25,624,076, or an average 
of $1,708,271 annually. However, some comment with regard 
to facts underlying the figures appears to be necessary. 

In the first place, the Chief of Staff assumes several impos- 
sible or altogether improbable things, notably that under the 
five-year plan all enlisted men will remain in service for 15 
years, and that every one of them will draw the highest pay 
of his grade for second and third enlistments; also thnt under 
the three-year plan no privates will be permitted to reenlist. 
But the first assumption is impossible of realization, because, 
under any plan of enlistment, a very large number of men will 
always be in receipt of first-enlistment pay by reason of the 
fact that they will have been recently enlisted to fill vacancies 
that constantly occur as the result of desertions, deaths, dis- 
charges for disability, and other causes, And the realization 
of the second assumption is altogether improbable, because, as 
hereinbefore shown, the opposition of the Army to any prohibi- 
tion of the reenlistment of good soldiers of any grade is so over- 
whelming that there is no likelihood that any such sweeping 
prohibition as that proposed by the Chief of Staff in this re- 
spect will ever be imposed, or, if it should be imposed, that it 
would be permitted to stand longer than a far less drastic pro- 
hibition was permitted to stand in 1893 and 1894. 


In the second place, the Chief of Staff has very conveniently 
omitted to make mention of any expense in connection with his 
proposed system of reserves, but it must be apparent to anyone 
that in order to make reserves of any value as a dependable 
Source of strength for the Regular Army in time of war they 
must be kept under the obligation of some form of enlistment, 
and that in addition to this they must be paid, to say nothing 
of the other great expenses that must inevitably be incurred for 
clothing, transportation, and other concomitants of their serv- 
ice. Taking 160,208 as the number ef available reserves that 
could be accumulated in 15 years under the three-year plan de- 
scribed by the Chief of Staff, instead of the impossible 316,004 
estimated by him, and assuming that only $2 a month be paid 
to each of them, the expenditure thus incurred for the fifteenth 
year would be $3,844,992, and the total expenditures for the 
entire 15 years that the Chief of Staff has chosen for his re- 
markable calculations would be $30,220,800. 

This statement is based upon the assumption that the en- 
trances of the 168,640 enlisted men, other than noncommissioned 
officers, into the reserves would be distributed uniformly over 
the period,of 15 years, npproximately the same number going 
into the reserves in each year. Of course, it is altogether im- 
possible that soldiers should pass out of our Army on expira- 
tion of their terms of enlistment and pass into any kind of a 
reserve system, all at the end of the same three-year periods, 
in the manner described by the Chief of Staff. After a suitable 
distribution throughout the whole period of the 5 per cent re- 
duction allowed for deaths and disqualifying disabilities, it is 
found that there would remain in the reserves nt the end of the 
15 years approximately 160,208 former enlisted men, excluding, 
of course, the 17,164 noncommissioned officers remaining in the 
Army; and that of these 160,208 men, 22,405 would have been 
in the reserves less than two years. 

But it is idle to assume that any such pittance as $2 a month 
would induce any appreciable number of our people, impatient 
of restraint as they are, to tie themselves up by any sort of a 
workable ngreement for 15 years, or even for 2 years. Our own 
experience affords no basis for an estimate of whnt we should 
have to pay in order to induce men to obligate themselves for 
a period of years, especially for a period so long as 15 years, 
to break away from all their manifold relations in civil life, 
and to reenter the ranks of the Regular Army, whenever called 
upon by the Government to do so. And the experience of no 
foreign country except Great Britain is of any value to us in 
this respect. Like our own country, Great Britain depends upon 
voluntary enlistments to keep up her regular army, and, in 
order to maintain a reserve therefor, she finds it necessary to 
pay her reservists at the rate of about $90 a year for those sery- 
ing in the first two years of their reserve service and in a class 
known as section A, and to pay all other regular army reservists 
at the rate of about $45 a year. (Hearings, p. 151.) 

If we were to pay no more than the British rate for a re- 
serve to be created in accordance with the scheme set forth 
by the Chief of Staff on pages 20 and 21 of his statement, the 
160,208 reservists of the fifteenth year, to which number his 
figures of 316,004 must be reduced for reasons hereinbefore 
stated, would be costing the Government for pay alone $8, 
217,585 annually, and the total expenditure for the entire 
period of 15 years on that account would be $58,174,560. But 
taking into consideration the difference between Great Britain 
and the United States in respect to wages, ease or difficulty of 
obtaining employment, purchasing power of money, and cost 
of living, to say nothing of the difference in environment, 
temper, and habits of the two peoples, it is more than likely 
that we should have to pay for this service double what Great 
Britain pays for it. On this basis the expenditure for the 
fifteenth year would be $16,435,170, and for the entire 15-year 
period $116,349,120. 

It is astonishing that the Chief of Staff should have made 
such a statement as that which he published in the hopeless 
effort to show that his scheme would be less expensive than the 
five-year system of enlistments proposed by the pending bill. 
And it is still more astonishing that the Secretary of War 
should have forwarded the statement in question to a com- 
mittee of Congress, with approving comment, as he did in a 
letter dated January 4, 1912. 


ORGANIZED RESERVE. 


In the printed statement of the Chief of Staff no attempt is 
made by him to show how he would keep his proposed re- 
servists under such control that in time of war they could be 
brought back into the ranks of the Regular Army with any 
degree of certainty or promptness. It is evident that in order 
to accomplish this, even measurably, it would be necessary to 
place the reservists under some kind of a continuing enlist- 
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ment contract and to subject them to more or less surveillance. | 
But does he or any other person who knows anything of the | 


temper and habits of our people believe that any appreciable 


number of them could be induced to subject themselyes to such 


& eontract and to such surveillance for 15 years or for 10 years 
or even for 5 years? Does he not know that even with our 
present 8-year term of enlistment it is difficult to keep the 
ranks of the Army full at all times and that three of our most 
experienced Army recruiting officers, who have handled many 
thousands of applicants for enlistment, together with the In- 
spector General, who is in charge of the inspection service of 
the Army, and The Adjutant General, who has long been in 
charge of the recruiting service, all have testified before this 
committee to the effect that, while it will be no more difficult 
to keep the Army full under the 5-year system than it is un- 
der the present 3-year system, because for various reasons 
there will be fewer recruits required, it is certain that it will 
be impossible to do so if applicants for enlistment shall be 
required to enter into a contract for service that shall extend 
considerably beyond the expiration of their service with the 
colors? (Hearings, pp. 96, 105, 109, 115, 120, 149.) 

It has already been shown in this report that if reenlistments 
of privates are to be continued there will be virtually no dis- 
charged men available for a Regular reserve and that but 
an ineonsiderable number will be available for that purpose even 
if the reenlistment of all but a few of the privates is prohibited. 
But it may be well to consider what kind of an Army and what 
kind of a reserve we should have if the reenlistment of soldiers 
other than noncommissioned officers should be prohibited gen- 
erally, and all enlistments should. be required to be made for, 
say, five years, of which three years should be spent with the 
colors and two years in the reserve. 

Taking as a basis for the calculation the figures given by the 
Chief of Staff on page 20 of his statement, and assuming, as he 
does there, that all reenlistments except those of noncommis- 
sioned officers shall be prohibited, it is evident that during the 
course of any three-year period 59,748 men would be separated 
from the ranks of the Army for yarious causes, and that their 
places would have to be filled by an equal number of new and 
entirely untrained men. If this change were to take place at 
the end of each three years, as shown by the figures of the 
Chief of Staff, the Army once in every three years would be 
composed of 17,164 noncommissioned officers with more or less 
military training and a mob of 59,748 wholly undisciplined and 
untrained recruits. That is the condition of demoralization that 
is portrayed by the ideal figures presented by the Chief of Staff; 
but, of course, no such extreme demoralization is possible in 
actual practice, because new men must be constantly brought 
into the ranks to fill the vacancies that are occurring from day 
to day because of deaths, desertions, discharges for disability, 
or by purehase, and for other causes, However, a lesser degree 
of demoralization and inefficiency would exist continuously as 
a practical result of the application of the plan under consid- 
eration. 

Enlistments of all men other than noncommissioned officers 
being prohibited, and recruits being brought into service to fill 
vacancies as they occur from time to time, the average length 
of service of the entire 59,748 men could not at any time exceed 
one and one-half years, and 29,874 of them would necessarily 
have had a service of anywhere between 1 day and 18 months, 
even if it were to be assumed that all enlisted men would serve 
three full years before separation from active service. But 
such an assumption would be unwarranted, because the official 
record of the experience of the last 10 years shows that only 
56.45 per cent of all enlisted men complete three-year terms 
of service. 'There are no data on which to base an estimate of 
the length of service of the 43.55 per cent of men who, under 
this new plan, would not complete three years of service, and 
whose places would consequently be filled by men with no serv- 
ice at all, but it is certain that the average length of service 
of these prematurely separated men would be much less than the 
average of one and one-half years before stated, and it seems 
entirely reasonable to assume that it could not exceed one year. 
It wil be seen, therefore, that, because of this constant re- 
placement of men with considerable service by men with no 
service at all, the average length of service of the entire 59,748 
men would at any time be about 153 months, and that 29,874 
of them would at any time have had service ranging from 151 
months down to one day. 

It is evident that under the operation of the plan in ques- 
tion we should have an Army of which the enlisted force, except 
the noncommissioned officers, would be composed entirely of men 
of short service and little experience. But very few of these 


men could possibly reach that stage of discipline and training 
that would make them efficient and dependable soldiers, and 
the great majority of them would be nothing more than half 


trained or wholly untrained men, unadjusted to their environ- 
ment, ignorant of their duties and responsibilities, and a source 
of actual weakness instead of strength in time of emergency. 
It is inconceivable that any person of sound judgment, no mat- 
ter what end he might seek to attain, should seriously advocate 
reducing our little standing Army to such a state. 

As to the reserve that could be accumulated under the system 
of five-year enlistments, the last two years of each enlistment to 
be spent in the reserve, and all reenlistments to be prohibited 
except those of noncommissioned officers, it is apparent that 
unless our Army shall be greatly increased in size it will be 
impossible under any such system to accumulate a reserve 
force that will be large enough or dependable enough to be 
worth what it would cost not only in the way of direct expendi- 
ture on account of it but in the great impairment of efficiency 
to which the Regular Army would inevitably be subjected in 
order to maintain the reserve. 

The only source from which the men for the creation and 
maintenance of any reserve of this kind can be obtained is the 
relatively small number of enlisted men who complete three 
years of service in the Army. As shown by the official record, 
published in Senate Doeument No. 259, Sixty-second Congress, 
first session, for the last 10 years the average annual number 
of men discharged by expiration of three years of service has 
been 18,108. But for the purpose of the reserve now under 
consideration this number must be reduced by the number of 
discharged noncommisioned officers who reenlisted and who 
under this reserve plan would be continued in active service. 
An average of one-third of all the noncommissioned officers must 
have been discharged annually during the last 10 years, and it 
is fair to assume that two-thirds of those discharged reenlisted. 
On this assumption, and taking the present number of noncom- 
missioned officers, 17,164, as the basis for the calculation, we 
find 3,814 to be the number that should be deducted from the 
fotal average number of discharges by expiration of terms of 
service during fhe last 10 years. Reducing the number 18,108 
by this amount we have 14,289 as the maximum number of 
men that can be expected to pass each year from service with 
the eolors to service with the reserve.. 

Inasmuch as the period of reserve service under the plan in 
question would be two yenrs, it will be seen that the maximum 
strength that could be obtained by this reserve at any time 
would be about 28,578 men. But deaths and disqualifying 
disabilities would continue to occur among the reservists as 
they have always occurred among men in active service, and, 
although it is not to be expected that in ordinary circumstances 
there would be many desertions among them, there is good 
reason to expect that, in view of the previous high desertion 
rate of our Army and the marital, business, and other alliances 
and entanglements in which many reservists would certainly 
become involved, the failures to to & call to the colors 
in time of emergency would at least equal the desertions that 
ordinarily occur among the same number of men in active 
service. It is shown by the officia] record of the experience of 
the past 10 years that the average annual number of deaths, 
discharges for disability, and desertions is about 9 per cent of 
the total enlisted strength of 76,912, shown by the Chief of 
Staff in his printed statement. a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the total reserve strength of 28,578 befere estimated 
leaves 26,006 as the maximum number of reservists that would 
be found available for service with the colors in time of war 
or other great emergency. 

If we were to pay these reservists no more than Great Britain 
pays her Class A reservists, composed of men serving in the 
first two years of their reserve service, the annual expenditure 
on this account alone, to say nothing of clothing and other 
concomitants of their service, would be $2,340,540, or a total 


‘of $35,108,100 for the 15-year period chosen by the Chief of 


Staff for purposes of comparison. 

And the little handful of 26,006 reservists who would be found 
available for service with the colors in time of war would be 
composed of men one-half of whom would have less than one 
year to serve under their five-year enlistment, and one-fourth 
of whom would have less than six months to serve. So that not 
more than 13,003 of them, or 19,505 at the most, would be of 
more than temporary value or would be worth calling out in 
the event of a great war. 

The plan of five-year enlistments, with the last two years of 
each spent in the reserve was chosen for the purpose of this 
discussion beeause all of the officers who appeared before this 
committee, and who had expert knowledge of the business of 
the Army recruiting service, were unanimous in expressing a 
conviction to the effect that any attempt to lengthen the period 
of enlistment beyond five years, even though much of it shonid 
be spent in a reserve, would render it impossible to accomplish 
the already difficult task of keeping the ranks of the Army full. 
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However, the basic figures given in connection with the plan 
hereinbefore described are equally applicable to any other simi- 
lar plan, and by the use of them anyone who thinks that pos- 
sibly a dependable reserve of respectable size can be created 
and maintained under some other similar plan can determine 
for himself what the result of the adoption of such a plan would 
probably be. 

Surely the creation and maintenance of any such reserve as 
that hereinbefore outlined, or any such reserve as it is possible 
to create with our small Army as the source of its supply of 
men, is not worth its cost in money alone, to say nothing of the 
grave injury that it would inevitably inflict upon the standing 
Army. No one who gives the matter careful thought can fail 
to see what the extent and nature of that injury would be, or 
can be misled or confused by the unsupported assertions and 
arguments of a few theorists, who, deriving all their ideas from 
the enormous armies of continental Europe, where compulsory and 
universal military service prevails, would have us believe that 
improvement rather than injury would be brought to our Army 
by depriving it of most if not all of its seasoned, disciplined, and 
highly trained private soldiers, and by filling up the ranks with 
untrained or half-trained men, all of whom would be relegated 
to civil life by the time that, in the ordinary course, any of them 
could become fairly efficient soldiers. 

It is safe to say that until we have a very much larger stand- 
ing Army than we now have, or until our people are ready 
to submit to compulsory military service, it will be impossible 
for us to utilize our Army, without impairing its efficiency, 
So ns to create and maintain a reserve that will be of any re- 
spectable size or of any appreciable value either in time of 
peace or in the emergency of war. 

TERMS OF ENLISTED SERVICE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. ` 

In connection with the subject of enlisted service with th 
colors in our Army, and of possible service in a reserve, it 
seems to be advisable to consider here certain remarks made 
by the Secretary of War at a hearing before this committee on 
January 13, 1912, relative to the experience of the British Army 
as compared with our own in the matter of length of enlisted 
service with the colors, and relative to statements made by 
another witness with regard to the same matter at a preyious 
hearing before this committee. 

Comparing the British service with our own (Hearing, p. 24 
et seq.), the Secretary quoted at length an article published in 
July last, under the caption of The short-service system," by 
Col. F. R. C. Carleton, of the British Army, and drew therefrom 
the conclusion that Col. Carleton favors, and the experience 
of the British Army justifies, our adoption of such a short- 
service system as that adyocated by the Secretary of War and 
ihe Chief of Staff, namely, n service of three years or less with 
the colors, with reenlistments restricted entirely or almost entirely 
to noncommissioned officers, and with provision for considerable 
service in a reserve before final discharge. Assuming that a 
statement had been made by another witness to the effect that 
the British Army was organized on a long-term enlistment plan 
because that was thought to be the best, the Secretary said : 

I find by studying his [Col. Carleton's] article on the subject that 
quite the reverse was true, The British Army to-day represents the 
system of short-term enlistments, and has adopted it after experience 
with a long-service system which had broken down. The only reasons 
which have prevented it from adopting it to at least the extent which 
I have advocated here are reasons which do not apply to us, namely, 
the excessive burden of the Indian establishment of the British 
Army. * * Before the Crimean War the British term of enlist- 
ment was for 12 years, and they had no provision for a reserve. 

Again referring to Col. Carleton's article, the Secretary said: 

That is an eloquent vindication of the short-term enlistment system 
by a representative of a nation that admits that they have introduced 
it as far as they can and that they are only prevented from adopting 
it entirely because of the burden of their Indian service, which requires 
11,000 men. (Ibid., p. 25.) 

The Secretary of War was singularly unfortunate in his de- 
ductions from Col. Carleton's article. A careful reading of the 
whole article reveals the fact that there is not a paragraph nor 
a sentence in it that indicates, or even suggests, that the short 
service that he was describing bears any resemblance whatever 
to the short service advocated by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff, of three years or less with the colors for all or 
nearly all soldiers except noncommissioned officers, 

With but a very few and unimportant exceptions the term of 
enlistment in the British Army is 12 years for all branches 
thereof. “Long service” and “short service” are technical 
terms, as will be shown hereinafter, the former meaning a con- 
tinuous service of 12 years with the colors and the latter mean- 
ing a service of 12 years partly with the colors and partly in 
the reserve. Men may, and do, enlist for either of them. 

In the second paragraph of his article bearing the title of 
“The short-service system“ (hearing, p. 26), Carleton stated 
specifically that he proposed in the article “to deal in detail 


with the line infantry only,” the terms of enlistment in which 
are seven years with the colors and five years in the reserve. In 
subsequent paragraphs he said: 


ead of being wholly, in the ranks it was divided 
into six years with the colors and six the army reserve. In 1881 
this distribution was altered to seven and five; from 1902 it was 
€ 0 and nine, and then for a short time to nine and three. 
In 1 it again became, and still is, seven and five, a distribution 
provon by long experience to be best suited to meet our cavalry and in- 
antry requirements, though "weis wm of modification with advantage 
for particular arms and corps, (Ibid., p: T.) 

The short-service ideal is to have large reserves, relatively short 
terms of color service, and small peace establishments, all calculated 
with regard only to efficient training in peace and the requirements of 
mobilization for war. Continental armies, troubled by no consideration 
of drafts for foreign service, are able to conform to this ideal. But in 
our army, and even with our ever large peace establishments, the 
drafts can not be found if the term of color service is too short, as it 
was when we had three years' army and nine years' reserve service. 
When drafts can not be found, a demand arises for longer terms of 
army service and the strength of the reserye is threatened. The in- 
terests of drafts and reserves being thus in a measure antagonistic, we 
have adopted the seven and five fare term—a compromise which we 
have found best satisfies both. (Ibid., p. 30.) 


All this shows clearly that the * short-service" system that 
Col. Carleton described and advocated was a system of seven 
years with the colors and five years in the reserve. If he had 
any idea of favoring any such system as that advocated by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, he very carefully 
refrained from saying so or even giving a hint to that effect. 

An official publication issued by the British war office in 1911, 
entitled The General Annual Report on the British Army” 
for the year ending in September, 1910, shows plainly the mean- 
ing of the technical terms “long service" and “short service," 
with much other information bearing upon the subject now 
under consideration, 'The subjoined data in tabular form, taken 
from that publieation, are consequently pertinent : 


TABLE No. 1.—British Army—Table showing, by branches of the service, 
the terms of enlistment for service with the colors and in the reserve; 
also the authorized strength. 


[General Annual Report on the British Army for 1910,] 


Terms of enlist- 


ment (years), | Authorized 
Oct. 1, 1009 2 number of 
50). noncom- 
Branches of service. : missioned 
officers and 
With the In the 
colors. 
peros Mc WE 
Short service: 
Household cavalry //. 
Cavalry of Wie Hh... -. 5. ees Lco erae rA EE 
Royal horse and feld artillery............-...- ( 
Royal garrison art iller j. 
Royal engineers: 
Distgonntel- —˙— nj aa eE EAA 
a S T LPT Er uires T CEA Ed EE 


Royal army medical corps à 
ro ordnance corps. xa ashndghovbectavcceqncaess 


Comat ee MeOH 


1 The strength is all included under short service.“ i 
Under Sp. A. O. of Mar. 16, 1909, 3 years with the colors and 9 years with the 
reserve were authorized for a limited number (5,000) of royal field artillery, 


TABLE No. 2.—British Army—Recruits joined, by arms, with terms of 
enlistment for service with the colors, Oct. 1, 1909, to Sept. 30, 1910. 


[General Annual Report on the British Army for 1910, pp. 50-31. 


Terms of — for service with 
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TABLE No. 3.—British Army—Service men transferred from the colors 
to the army reserve during the year —— Sept. 30, 1910. 


{General Annual Report on the British Army for the year 1910, p. 100.] 
el 


Number of 
ferred. 


Number of 
Service of men transferred. | men trans- Service of men transferred. 


The foregoing Table No. 1 shows that out of a total author- 
ized strength of 226,460 enlisted men 198,396, or 87 per cent of 
the whole, belonged to organizations in which a service of from 
6 to 12 years with the colors is required; that 22,035, or 10 
per cent, belonged to organizations in which that service is 
3 years or less, and that 6,029, or 3 per cent, belonged to organi- 
zations (army service corps) in which service with the colors 
ranges from 2 to 7 years. 

Table No. 2 shows, for the year ending September 30, 1910, 
that of the 26,434 recruits who joined the Army during that 
year 21,534, or 81 per cent of the whole number, enlisted for 
a service with the colors ranging from 6 to 12 years, as against 
only 4,900, or 19 per cent of the whole number, who enlisted 
for a service of 3 years or less with the colors. 

Table No. 8 shows that of the 13,804 men transferred from 
the colors to the reserve during the year ending September 30, 
1910, only 1,948, or 14 per cent, had served with the colors 5 
years or less, whereas 11,856, or 86 per cent, had served more 
than 5 years with the colors. It will also be seen that 10,542 
of these men, or more than 76 per cent of the whole number 
transferred to the reserve, had served for 8 years or more with 
the colors. 

These tables make it entirely clear that the British Army 
and its reserve afford no evidence of a disposition on the part 
of Great Britain to favor the extension or general adoption of 
any such a short-service system (three years or less with the 
colors) as that advocated by the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of War was also unfortunate in his reference 
to the practice of the British Army in the matter of permitting 
or discouraging reenlistments in that army, or continuance in 
service therein beyond the “normal time.” In this connection 
the Secretary said: 


tringent regulations which the British Ara y imposes on the tebe of 
stringen ons w 8 rmy on the 

any man to continue service with the colors er the normal time. 
You remember, rt of my suggestion was that we should only allow 
noncommissioned officers and a few specially selected men to do so. 
Now, the rule in the British Army is even more gent than my 
suggestion was. I believe that only warrant officers have the right to 
extend their service with the colors. A warrant officer is a senior 


noncommissioned officer onding with our regimental se: t 
major. LE all other cases it is a matter of discretion with the Gov- 
ernmen 


1 have a reference to that in Banning (p. 94). 
tion to that to show that that system is a 
in use in the British Army. (Hearings, p. 37.) 

It will be observed that the Secretary referred specifically 
only to the right of the British soldier to reenlist; but it will 
also be observed that the idea conveyed to the committee by his 
remarks was that it is the practice to restrict reenlistments in 
the manner proposed by the Secretary for adoption in our sery- 
ice. Indeed, the Secretary, after quoting his suggestion that 
“we should only allow noncommissioned officers and a few 
specially selected men” to reenlist, specifically said: 

I just call attention to that to show that that system is a possible 
one and is already in use in the British Army. 

If the Secretary or his advisers had taken pains to consult 
an easily accessible official. publication of the British Govern- 
ment, viz, the General Annual Report of the British Army for 
the Year Ending September 30, 1910, hereinbefore referred to, 
he would have found that no such system of restricted enlist- 
ments as that proposed by him and his advisers is in force in the 
British Army, and he would thus haye been saved from the 
serious error into which he fell in conveying to this committee 
the idea that such a system “is already in use in the British 
Army.” 

By reference to the table printed on pages 82 and 83 of the 
official publication just referred to, showing the * Terms of en- 
gagement, by ranks, of the noncommissioned officers and men 
in the regimental strength in the several arms” of the British 
Army on October 1, 1910, it will be seen that of the 236,496 men 
accounted for in that table, 20,148 “sergeants, drummers, etc., 
corporals, privates, and boys“ in service at the date covered by 
the report, or 83 per cent of the whole strength accounted for, 


I just call atten- 
one and is already 


had been permitted to extend their service to complete 12 years 
with the colors; that 18,542 men of the same grades, or 8 per 
cent of the whole strength, had been permitted to enter into, 
and were then serving under, a first enlistment of 12 years with 
the colors; and that 32,008 of the same grades, or 134 per cent 
of the whole, had been permitted to“ reengage —reenlist to 
complete 21 years' service with the colors. In other words, out 
of a total strength of 236,496 men accounted for 70,693 ser- 
geants, drummers, etc., corporals, privates, and boys, or 30 per 
cent of the whole strength, were serving under enlistments or - 
reenlistments that required them to serve 12 years with the 
colors, or until the completion of 21 years of color service. 

This table also throws much light upon the conditions of 
service in the foot guards of the British Army, an organization 
that has been held up to this committee as a striking example 
of the application, in the British service, of the three-year sys- 
tem with restricted reenlistments advocated by the Secretary, 
of War and the Chief of Staff. The table shows that of a total 
strength of 6,370 “sergeants, drummers, etc. corporals, pri- 
vates, and boys" of the foot guards, 548, or 8.6 per cent, were 
serving on October 1, 1910, under a reengagement to complete 
21 years with the colors; that 523, or 8.2 per cent, were serving 
under a first enlistment that required 12 years' service with 
the colors; that 306, or 4.8 per cent, were serving under an ex- 
tension of service to complete 12 years with the colors; that 
2,223, or 34.9 per cent, were serving under enlistments that 
required 7, 8, or 9 years' service with the colors; and that only, 
2,770, all privates, or 43.5 per cent of the whole strength, were 
serving under enlistments that required less than 7 years with 
the colors. 

These figures fall far short of supporting the assertion or the 
suggestion that the British Army has adopted or tolerated any, 
such system as that advocated by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff with regard to service with the colors, viz, 
a service of three years for all except noncommissioned officers 
and “a few specially selected men." It is interesting to note, 
also, in this connection, that these figures do not comprise any 
of the warrant officers, concerning whom the Secretary of War 
advised this committee that he believed that “only warrant 
officers have the right to extend their service with the colors.” 
(Hearing, p. 87.) The table printed on page 27 of the Annual 
Report of the British Army, before cited, shows the number of 
the officers and warrant officers that are not included in the 
table on pages 82 and 83 of that report, from which pages the 
foregoing statement has been compiled. ; 

Undoubtedly Great Britain's controlling reason for abandon- 
ing in large measure her original long-service system of en- 
listments for 12 years, all spent continuously with the colors, 
for a short-service system of enlistments for 12 years, part 
to be spent with the colors and the remainder in the reserye, 
was the desire to create and maintain such a reserve. And it 
is not unlikely that if it were not for the demands of her 
Indian service, she might extend somewhat her present so- 
called short service, which, by the way, with a few exceptions, 
is a very long service when compared with our present three- 
year system of enlistments, or even with the proposed five- 
year system. But it is unbelievable that, however solicitous 
they might be to increase the reserve, her statesmen would be 
fatuous enough to reduce her regular army to a semimob, the 
bulk of which would be composed of half-trained or wholly, 
untrained men just drawn from civillife. Great Britain knows 
very well, and we ought to know, that the only means of 
escape from a situation that would demand such extreme meas- 
ures would be the abandonment of voluntary enlistments and 
the resort to compulsory military service. 

But the demands of Great Britain’s Indian empire, and indeed 
of her entire foreign service, upon her army are hardly any. 
greater relatively than the demands that will be made by our 
foreign service upon our Army in the near future if plans that 
have been announced are carried out. It is shown by the Gen- 
eral Annual Report of the British Army, before referred to, 
pages 34 and 35, that on October 1, 1910, 127,788 officers and 
enlisted men of that army, or nearly 51 per cent of the total 
strength of 252,686 officers and enlisted men, were serving at 
home and 124,898, or a little over 49 per cent, were serving 
abroad, in the East Indies, the colonies, and Egypt. 

It is also shown by a table printed on page 8 of the report of 
The Adjutant General of the United States Army for 1911 
that on October 15, 1911, 59,328 officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Army, or nearly 71 per cent of the total 
strength of 83,675 officers and enlisted men, were serving in the 
United States, and that 24,347 officers and enlisted men, or a 
little over 29 per cent, were serying at or were en route to 
Stations outside the continental limits of the United States on 
that date, 
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However, it appears from statements recently made to this 
committee by the Secretary of War (hearings, pp. 5, 6, 7) that 
the War Department proposes to arrange for the maintenance 
of a force of approximately 11,000 men in the Philippines, 9,000 
men in Hawaii, and 7,000 in the Canal Zone, a total of 27,000 
men. To these should be added the 1,136 officers and men serv- 
ing in Alaska, 617 in Porto Rico, and 5,615 Philippine Scouts, 
shown by the report of The Adjutant General before referred to, 
thus making a total of 34,368 officers and enlisted men, or 41 

. per cent of the total number in service, that soon will be serving 
abroad. The Philippine Scouts and the Porto Rico Regiment 
are included in the foregoing figures for the United States Army 
for the purpose of comparison with the figures for the British 
Army, which include certain colonial and Indian troops that 
are counted as a part of the strength of that army. 

If in the near future a plan is to be adopted under which 41 
per cent of our troops are to be kept on foreign service, as against 
49 per cent for the British Army, a difference of only 8 per 
cent, it is evident that the Secretary of War was in error when 
he said (hearing, p. 24) to this committee that— 
the only reasons which have prevented [Great Britain] from adopting 
it [short service] to at least the extent which I have advocated here 
are reasons which do not apply to us, namely, the excessive burden of 
the Indian establishment of the British Army. 

Indeed, if our expansion and entanglements abroad continue 
to grow, as they almost inevitably will, the time is not far dis- 
tant when the relative demand upon our Army for foreign 
service will be even greater than the demand upon the British 
‘Army for such service. 

If the plans announced by the Secretary of War in his hearing 
before the committee (hearings, pp. 5, 6, 7) for maintaining 
troops in the Philippines, Hawali, and Panama and the present 
plan with regard to Alaska are carried out and maintained, 
we shall have nearly, if not quite, as urgent reasons for requir- 
ing five years' service with the colors in the bulk of our line 
organizations as Great Britain has for requiring seven or eight 
years' service with the colors in the bulk of the line organiza- 
tions of her army. In his hearing before this committee the 
Secretary of War expressed (p. 9) his desire or intention to 
keep men three years instead of two in the Philippines. This 
would be impossible under any three-year system of enlistments, 
because considerable time must necessarily be consumed in pre- 
paring recruits for service, transporting them to the Philippines, 
and returning them to the United States for discharge, all of 
which must be accomplished within three years if an enlistment 
term of that length is maintained. 

The proposal to require an enlisted service of three years in 
the Philippines is a strong argument for the adoption of the 
five-year system of enlistments, under which there would be 
no difficulty in establishing a three-year tour for foreign serv- 
ice, because there would be ample time in which to subject re- 

- eruits to the necessary observation and preliminary training at 
home; then to send them to their destinations abroad; and then 
to bring them home after the expiration of their tours of foreign 
service. 

The record of the hearing of the Secretary of War before this 
committee shows (pp. 24, 25) that he said: 

I think The Adjutant General testified here to that, as I understood 
his testimony, namely, that the British Army was organised on a long- 
term enlistment because they felt that that was the t, and that we 
could best follow the example. I have looked that up, and I have here 
a very carefully preparen article by The Adjutant General for recruit- 
ing of the British A my who is probably the one to'know best about 
the history of that con {tion in Great Britain. I find by studying bis 
article on the subject that quite the reverse was true (p. 28 P» * 
Gen. Ainsworth did not state fully the situation. He referred oniy to 
the regiments which have the burden of the Indian service. But there 
are other services, divided altogether into 13 classes or arms. Seven 
of those classes have a IO of service with the colors of either 2 or 3 
years, and thereafter 10 or 9 years, pecu with the reserve; two 
of them have a period of 6 years with the colors and 6 years with the 
reserve; and only flve have the figures that Gen. Ainsworth mentioned, 
of 7 or S years with the colors and 5 or 4 years, respectively, with the 
reserve. 

Those statements are hardly fair to The Adjutant General, 
because they convey the idea that he compared the present and 
former conditions of service in the British Army and announced 
to this committee the conclusion that the experience of that 
army had led Great Britain to increase the period of service 
with the colors, and that it would be best for us to follow her 
example in this respect; also that he withheld from the com- 
mittee information of importance relative to the various pe- 
riods of service with the colors in the British Army. The rec- 
ord of previous hearings shows (pp. 153 and 151) that what 
The Adjutant General said to the committee, and all that he 
said to it with regard to these particular matters, was as fol- 
lows: 

That a system of two and three year periods of service with the col- 
ors is the rule in the armies of continental Europe, where military 
service is compulsory and liability to it is universal, is no argument in 
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favor of the adoption or maintenance of an 
Man an, Great Britain, where 9 ha 1a Pepe 

The period or enlistment for all branches of the British regular 
army, with a few unimportant exceptions, is 12 years, of which, in 
m cases, 7 or 8 years are spent with the colors, and 5 or 4 years in 
the reserve (p. 151). 

The Adjutant General made no comparison between present 
and former conditions of service in the British Army, nnd ex- 
pressed no conclusion with regard to the merits or demerits of 
either the “long-term” or the “short-term” service, past or 
present, of that army. And in saying that in most cases seven 
or eight years of the enlistment period in the British Army is 
spent with the colors and five or four years in the reserve he 
was entirely correct and withheld no information of importance 
from the committee. By reference to Table No. 1, ante, it will 
be seen that, out of a strength of 220,460 distributed therein 
among various branches of the service, 174,528, or 77 per cent 
of the whole number, are distributed among organizations in 
which seven or eight years' service with the colors and five or 
four years in the reserve is required; that 23,868, or 11 per 
cent, fall to organizations in which six years' service with the 
colors and six in the reserve is required, and that only 28,064, 
or 12 per cent, as against 88 per cent that fall to organizations 
in which long service of six years or more with the colors is 
required, are allowed to organizations in which short service 
of less than six years with the colors is permitted. The total 
enlisted strength of all short-term organizations, including 7,121 
for the foot guards, about which so much has been said to this 
committee, was too insignificant to require or to justify men- 
tion of those organization either individually or by classes. 
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AON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 27, 1915. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, flax is a very important 
farm product. Recently I requested some information for a 
constituent concerning the culture and uses of flax, and to-day 
I am in receipt of a valuable reply from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture con- 
taining statistics and general information of value fo those en- 
gaged in raising flax, and under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks, I herewith present the same for printing in the Rxconb: 
'The following is the letter referred to: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1915. 


Hon. J. M. C. SMITH, 
House of Representatives. 


Sig: Your letter of January 14, addressed to the Director of the 
Census Bureau, requesting information regarding the production of flax 
and flax tow, has been referred to this department. 

The principal States producing flax in this country, together with the 
acreage devoted to flax in each of these States during the year 1913, 
are given in the following list : 


North Dakota Qo — — ses 
South Dakota =e n aaae a aaa en 


9, 000 


All of the flax in the States mentioned is grown for seed only. It is 
fiax of type, and not of fiber-producing strains. The straw is short 
and coarse and does not produce fiber suitable for fine spinning. _ Fur- 


thermore, it is sown, harvested, and thrashed in a manner very differ- 
ent from the methods of handling a crop of flax for fiber production, 
From 1,000 to 2,000 acres of flax are porn annually in the db ches 
northwest of Port Huron, Mich., primarily for fiber production. "his 
flax is grown from seed of fiber types and the crop is handled in such 
a manner as to produce fine spinning fiber similar to that produced in 
Ireland and in Russia. 

Seed-flax straw, including the seed, as it is drawn in the bundle 
directly from the shock, can probably be purchased in the Dakotas and 
adjacent States at from id to $12 per ton. So far as I am aware, it 
is not placed on the market in this form at the present time, but five 
or six years ago several thousand tons were purchased in this condi- 
tion by the International Flax Twine Co., of St. Paul, Minn. . 

Fiber-flax straw, including the seed, is purchased in the shock in the 
field or delivered at the scutching mills in eastern Michigan at $10 to 
$13.50 per ton. The price of the seed flax varies with the market price 
of flaxseed and with the quality of the flax. Fiber flax bears a much 
smaller proportion of seed and the price varies chiefly with the quality 
of the straw itself. 
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Flax tow prepared in the same manner as upholstering tow, suitable 
for paper making, may be purchased from the tow mills the seed- 
regions at $18 to $30 per ton. Flax tow composed of carding waste and 
strippings from flax cards, suitable for making a paper board used in 
the shoe trade for counters, and commonly known as heel board, is im- 
rted from Europe. 'The ordinary price of this material heretofore 
been about $30 per ton, but owing to the scarcity of flax, resulting 
in the closing of many of the flax-spinning mills, the price of this mate- 
rial is now from $70 to $80 per ton. 

The straw of the seed flax, after thrashing, may be Pprchaed in the 
Dakotas at from $2.50 to $i per ton loose or about $4 to $6 per ton 
baled. Straw of the fiber flax is estimated to be worth from $20 to 
$30 per ton after rippling, thrashing, ang retting. It is not placed 
on the market in this form. 

Some of the mills in eastern Massachusetts engaged in the manufac- 
ture of heel board are now beginning to use flax tow from the North- 
west to supplement the . of carding waste which have been used 
heretofore, and it is claimed that very satisfactory results are obtained 


in this manner. 
tfully, Wat, A. TAYLOR 
hos faa ang Chief of Bureau, 


Veto Message on Immigration Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 4, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, frequent refer- 
ence has been made in this debate to the fact that we who are 
favoring restricted immigration are the descendants of men who 
came from across the seas, and it is argued that because for- 
eigners and descendants of foreigners have built up this great 
Naron it is wrong to turn other foreigners back from our 

ores. 

. Those who make this argument overlook a very important 
fact. It is only since 1820 that a record has been kept by the 
Government showing the number of immigrants that have come 
into this country. 

An investigation of the records shows that a material change 
in the character of the immigration has taken place. Writers 
on this subject classify immigration as “old” and “new,” 
the first class being those who came before 1883 and the sec- 
ond class being those who have come since. 

Immigrants from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Belgium, 
Frence, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands comprise, very largely, the first class Almost 
95 per cent of the immigrants who came before 1883 came from 
those countries. 

Since that date the character of immigration has almost 
entirely changed, and we find that nearly 90 per cent of it 
comes from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Portugal, Poland, Spain, Syria, and Turkey. 

It will be interesting to note come statistics taken from the 
report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, which show 
e number and per cent of illiterates from 1899 to 1909, inclu- 

ve: 


Number | Per cent 
Race or people. over 14 | of illit- 
years old.] erates. 


WOM wasch dks p queRs pd oda nue T T ebore DeEXP Oodd id 302, 657 +; 

innish. 123, 415 1. 
French. 81,449 5. 
German. 566, 579 5. 
Trish.... 1,095 2. 
Bohemian and Moravian -...| 18,404 1. 
e e rur EA e S ak. 58,525 4. 
Scandinavian T 


Qe M OO Qr -1 bo SON de NOAA OO f CD m d RE MP ME S e» m 


BERSERERRELERNSESE Ry, | 


This report discloses the fact that during the period men- 
tioned less than 3 per cent of the “old” immigration could 
neither read nor write, while the illiterates among the “new” 
immigration numbered about 36 per cent. 

How any intelligent man can fail to see a grave menace to 
our Nation growing out of this influx of illiterate foreigners is 
more than I can understand. Opposition to it can not be at- 
tributable to prejudice, as some contend, but rather to a strony 
desire to protect ourselves, our homes, and our country. 

In my support of the bill I am not influenced by the demand 
for restriction of competition in the labor market, nor by the 
charge that foreign immigration has become a burden upon 
industry and is one of the chief factors in depressing wages; 
but I favor it from higher, better, and more important reasons. 

The United States is very different from other nations of the 
world. Ours is a government of and by the people. They both 
make the laws and select their own agents to execute them. 

Therefore it is important—indeed, absolutely necessary if our 
Government is to continue its existence—that our citizenship 
shall have, at least, education enough to enable them to view 
properly the manifold questions pertaining to our national 
welfare. 

It will be seen from the figures given that more than 27 per 
cent of the present immigration is wholly illiterate, being unable 
to read or write any language. Of the southern Italians, more 
than 54 per cent can neither read nor write; neither can 59 per 
cent of the Turks, nor 68 per cent of the Portuguese. There are 
other nationalities with a percentage nearly as great. 

While it is not contended that the ability to read and write 
is evidence of moral character, yet many who have given the 
subject much thought testify that there is a fairly constant 
relation * between illiteracy, the standard of living of the im- 
migrant, his tendency to crime and pauperism, his disposition 
to congregate in the slums of the cities instead of going out to 
settle new parts of the country, and his failure to assimilate 
politically and socially and to have any but temporary interests 
in the country." 

If this be true, then the literacy test would keep out large 
numbers who are dangerous, undesirable, and unassimilable, al- 
though it may prevent the coming of some who would make 
good citizens. 

We spend millions of dollars annually to keep up the Army 
and Navy in order to be prepared to protect ourselves against 
the other nations of the world if war shall come; but we have 
not been nearly so careful to protect ourselves against the 
invading hosts of illiterates, criminals, and the morally unfit. 
We also spend millions annually in the cause of education. 
Why? Because we believe that education is helpful. Yet we 
have allowed the illiterates of other nations to come among us 
and add to the sum total of our own ignorance and illiteracy. 

If ignorance be one of the greatest menaces to our Govern- 
ment, and no one will deny that it is, then I can not understand 
why anyone should object to the requirement that every 
foreigner, above the age of 16 years, coming into this country 
shall be able to read some language. This will not affect, 
except in slight degree, immigration from England, France, 
Belgium, Ireland, Germany, and other countries from which the 
better class of immigrants come, because in those countries the 
percentage of illiteracy is very low and in some of them even 
lower than in the United States. 

Statistics show that not more than 3 per cent of the illiter- 
ates above the age of 14 years who come into this country ever 
learn to read and write. A large per cent of them congregate 
in the cities, they. are clannish, follow their leaders, and fail 
not only to acquire the ability to read and write, but also fail 
to catch the true spirit of democracy and to develop a love for 
republican institutions. 

The old immigration came hither inspired by a desire to 
obtain homes; they were willing to brave hardships and 
dangers, to spend and be spent in an effort to build a new 
nation; but it is not so with the new. A large proportion of 
them come here for what they may get from us in a material 
way. This is shown by the fact that only a small part of them 
bring their families; and that after they have made, what to 
them in the old country is a competency, they return to their 
native lands. During a recent year there was about $300,000,000 
sent to foreign countries from the United States by foreigners 
residing here, thus taking out of circulation that large sum 
that ought to have been kept here. 

The immigrants in the last 10 years, according to the report 
of the Bureau of Immigration, have carried out of this Nation 
over $2,000,000,000 to enrich their own countries; and conse- 
quently they have been a great and an unjust burden upon the 
era labor here and they have despoiled the Nation of vast 
wea 
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That they have become a burden upon industry and one of the 
great factors in depressing wages I do not doubt; but I want 
to get back to the proposition that the illiterates should be 
excluded because of the effect of illiteracy on our institutions. 

Some one, I do not now recall who it was, has splendidly 
stated the proposition that the true foundations of democracy 
are in the character of the people themselves; that is, of the 
individuals who constitute the democracy. These are: 

First. Intelligence, the power to weigh evidence and draw 
sound conclusions based on adequate information. 

Second. Manliness—that which the Romans called virility, 
and which, at bottom, is dignified self-respect, self-control, and 
that self-assertion and jealousy of encroachment which marks 
those who, knowing their rights, dare maintain them; and 

Third. The capacity for cooperation—that willingness and 
ability to organize, to work together for a common interest 
and toward a common destiny, a capacity which we variously 
designate as patriotism, public spirit, or self-government. 

Hundreds of thousands of foreigners come into our country 
every year who have no clear grasp of these foundations of 
democracy; many of them have never even dreamed that such 
principles exist. Such are entirely alien to our character, insti- 
tutions, and instincts. 

We believe in “law without despotism, liberty without license, 
religion without fanaticism.” What do they know or care for 
these things? They can have no active sympathy with the 
efforts directed toward progress and the uplifting of mankind. 
Appeals for the cultivation of the finer side of their natures are 
not understood or go unheeded. 

It is well to remember the warning sounded by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich in his poem entitled “ Unguarded Gates”: 


Wide open and unguarded stand our Fates, 
ey throng— 


Ney what strange tongues are these, 
Accents of menace alien to our air, 
Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew! 


O Liberty, White Goddess! is it well 
To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast 


8 those who to thy sacred portals come 
8 the pe Fete 


And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome. 
And where the temples of the Cæsars stood 
The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 


That we owe a duty to mankind everywhere, that we should 
Iend every effort to uplift the men of every nation, I admit. 
But that does not mean that we should wreck ourselves or our 
Nation. Indeed, the greatest good that we as a Nation can do 
is to keep our Republic alive and show forth to the world that 
the highest blessings of life—the right to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness"—are to be found alone in a free 
country and under republican institutions. If future history 
shall record us as another of the nations that lived for a time 
and then went down to wreck and ruin it will be a sad ending 
for a once glorious Republic, and it will set back the cause of 
liberty and free government for many centuries. 

Ihave no sympathy with the idea that, as a Christian Nation, 
it is our duty to let low-bred, uneducated, unintelligent foreign- 
ers come among us in order that we may Christianize them and 
put them upon a higher plane of civilization if by so doing we 
are likely to sacrifice our own people, our own institutions, our 
own Government. 1 

Is this selfishness, is it prejudice, is it un-Christian? I do not 
think so. 

Gen, Francis A. Walker very splendidly expressed himself in 
these words: 

If that man who careth not for his own housebold is worse than an 
infidel, the nation which permits its institutions to be en ered by 
My: — that ean fairly be removed is guilty not less In Christian than 

Charit. begins at home; and while the people of the United States 
have gladly offered an asylum to millions upon millions of the distressed 
and unfortunate of other lands and climes, they have no right to carry 
their hospitality one step beyond the line where American institutions, 
the American rate of wages, American standard of living are 
brought into serious peril. 

Our highest duty to charity and humanity is to make this great ex- 
periment here of free laws and educated labor the most triumphant 
A amar i be at ean for Europe than by allowing its 

wi we 
slums and its vast nt reservoirs of degraded peasantry to be 
drained off upon our x 


The perpetuity of our Government and its institutions depends 
upon the character and ideals of its citizenship. If that citizen- 
ship is of base character and low ideals of life, then will the 
foundations of government be base and low. There will be a 
change of political ideals just in proportion to the racial com- 
position of our citizenship. 

It is argued that we are able to assimilate this large foreign 
element, and that it will be converted into good American citi- 
zens. In a measure this has been true in the past. But there 
is a limit to all things. The human system is able to take into 
it a certain amount of strychnine and not be hurt by it; but a 
larger dose will cause death. So it is with the body politic, 
there may come a time when it will be killed by an overdose 
of immigration. 

The danger to the Nation does not come from the anarchist 
or from the man who takes human life, but it consists in those 
insidious influences that grow out of a failure to understand 
the principles of free government and a consequent disrespect 
for them. 

We are gradually drifting away from the old landmarks of 
the fathers, and it results largely from immigration, because a 
large number of these foreigners are ignorant of the funda- 
mental, moral, and political truths underlying our Government 
and because their ethical and religious ideas are fundamentally 
different. 

The history of our Nation has been a glorious one; we can 
look upon it with pride, while the nations of the earth view it 
with wonder and amazement. But we must remember this 
Republic, which has developed such splendid proportions, was 
formed by men who were possessed of moral as well as physical 
courage, strength of character, and withal breadth of mind. If 
it is to live, it must be supported and upheld by men of like 
kind. So, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, believing firmly 
that it is an effort to preserve the integrity of American homes, 
American civilization, and American institutions. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Congress Among the 


Sereral States Under the Thirteenth Census. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 2, 1915. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to a bill—H. R. 20787—which 
I had the privilege of introducing January 9. 


I think it might fairly be termed a bill for the emancipation 
of Members of Congress. It certainly may be called a bill pro- 


viding for the emancipation and enfranchisement of minorities. . 


In the bill itself it is described as one “to give to any State 
entitled to at least three Representatives in Congress the privi- 
lege of electing them by proportional representation.” Perhaps, 
before going further, it would be well to allow the bill to speak 
for itself. It follows: 


A bill (H. R. 20737) amending sections 3 and 4 of the act of August 8, 
1911, entitled “An act for the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Census,” so 
as to give any. State entitled to at least three Representatives in 
gongo the privilege of electing them by proportional representa- 

on. 


tives, they 
State is entitled to more than nine Representatives, they may, at the 
option of the State, be nominated and elected by the State at large or 


the names of the candidates for Representatives in 
lists may contain any number of names from one up to full number 
of 5 to be chosen in the State or in the district, as the 
case may i 
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SvnsEC. B. I. An oup of electors, subject to such restrictions as 
the State may e ARY nominate one of the aforesald lists, but no 
elector shall take part in the nomination of more than one list. 

II. Each State shall have the option of permitting the use of party 
names and emblems in connection with the aforesaid lists, and may 
evecta a primary for the selection of candidates of a group of 
electors. z 

Supsec, C. On the election ballots the several lists of candidates 
shall be printed in an order determined by the election authorities by 
lot. 'The names of the candidates on each list shall be printed in the 
` alphabetical order of the surnames, and each name shall followed by 
. the candidate's home address. The name of a candidate shall not be 

printed on the ballot unless he has previously filed with the election 
authorities n written acceptance of the nomination over his own signa- 
ture. The form of the portion of the ballot devoted to Representatives 
in Congress shall be substantially as follows : 


FOR REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS, 


Directions to voters: 

Mark a cross (X) 7 the name of one candidate only for whom 
you wish to vote. (If the candidate you vote for is found to be elected 
without your vote, or if he is found to have too few votes to be elected 
lat it, your vote will be counted for some other candidate on the same 

s 


Do not mark more than one name. If you spoil this ballot, tear it 
across once, return it to the election officer in charge of the ballots, 
and get another from 


List 1. List 2. List 3, 


8 address.] 


Sunsec. D. The following method shall be used in determining which 
candidates are elected : 

I. A ballot marked for candidates on more than one list shall be 
excluded from the count of the vote for Representatives in Congress. 
A ballot marked for more than one candidate on a single list, but not 
for candidates on more than one list, shall be counted as a vote for the 
list, but shall not be counted in determining the preference for any 
particular candidate on that list; the aggregate of such votes and the 
votes for each individual candidate on the same list constitute the 
total number of votes for the list. 

. The total number of valid votes cast shall be divided by the num- 
ber of Representatives to be elected and the quotient shall be the 
full constituency. 

III. The number of full constituencies contained in the total number 
of valid votes for a list shall be the number of candidates on that list 
to be declared elected on the first assignment of seats. 

IV. After this first assignment of seats the remaining seats, if any, 
shall be assigned as follows: The total number of valid votes for each 
list shall be divided by the number of seats already — to such 
list, plus one, and to the list showing the largest quotient shall be 
assigned one additional seat. two or more lists show 
quotient, the chief election official of the State or DN as the case 
may be, shall decide the tie by lot. This procedure shall be repeated 
until all the seats have been assigned. 

V. The candidates to be declared elected from any list shall be those 
receiving the largest number of votes on that list. 

Sec. 4. That to any vacancy that shall occur in the delegation of 

epresentatives in Congress from any State or district, as the case may 

, which has elected its Representatives by proportional representation 
pistri the provisions of this act, the chief election official of the State or 


the same 


istrict, as the case may be, sball appoint, to fill out the unexpired 
erm, that candidate from the list on which the vacating Representa- 
tive was nominated who of all the unelected candidates on that list 
received the highest number of votes. 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed, 

It will be noticed that its provisions are purely permissive. 
No State need resort to proportional representation unless it 
feels so inclined. If our southern friends have a fear of break- 
ing up the solidarity which has so long been maintained, that 
is their affair. They are not asked to adopt an idea which 
for purely local reasons may be objectionable. 

But I take it that in my own State of Pennsylvania a good 
share of the people may be expected to incline fayorably toward 
a proposition so essentially fair. You see it does not involve 
taking anything away from anybody who is justly entitled to it. 
Its whole aim is one of simple square dealing. It would, of 
course, put the gerrymander out of business. It would open up 
political prison pens. It would largely destroy the influence of 


small and compact bodies, which in many congressional districts 
control the balance of power, and in doing so practically domi- 
nate both the majority and the minority. I have in mind a case 
in point. In a certain district the Republicans have a normal 
majority of approximately 1,200. In both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party there is a small number of prohibi- 
tionists, not party Prohibitionists, but believers in the prohibi- 
tion policy. The Republicans can not carry the district without 
holding these, nor can the Democrats hope to win unless they 
can gain over the prohibition element. This balance of power 
controls the election. Yet in the total vote the prohibitionists 
represent a negligible fraction. Under the district system the 
tail wags the dog. The fly on the cart wheel makes it go 
round. 

This is not representative government; it is not majority 
government; it is government by the minority, and often by the 
smallest minority. In many cases it resolves itself into a gov- 
ernment of fanatics and impracticals. 

I think I am not shooting much above the mark in saying that 
most Members of this House are in constant and mortal fear of 
this balance of power, our southern friends not less than our 
friends in the North, for the balance of power feared by the south- 
ern Member is in his own party, exerting itself as effectively in 
the primary as the same balance of power operates in the elec- 
tions at the North. If Members will be honest with themselves, 
they will admit that they feel the necessity of paying constant 
court to this balance of power. For every thought they give to 
the great body of the constituency they represent they give ten 
thoughts, or perhaps a hundred thoughts, to that shifting and 
capricious element which is blown about by every political 
breeze and which judges a man not by the sum of his record, not 
by his fidelity to principle, not by his industry, not by his scrup- 
ulous regard for the pledges he has taken, but by some isolated 
act, by some word said or vote recorded to which that element 
ean not subscribe. 

The act in question may meet the high approval of a majority 
of his constituents; the word may have been the very one ex- 
pected and desired by 95 per cent of the electors whose commis- 
sion he holds; the vote may have been in accordance with their 
express or implied instructions; yet the 5 per cent, holding the 
balance of power in the election or at the primary, may throw 
him to the wolves. 

This is almost certain to happen to many Members now on 
this floor as a result of their votes on prohibition and suffrage. 
It has happened to more than one as a result of their votes on 
canal tolls and the tariff. Yet if they could go or could have 
gone to the people on the broad basis of their general record 
they might have been or they might be secure in the result. It 
is only when a few malcontents are in control of the balance of 
power that an honorable career may be cut short and great 
talents and great industry denied to the service of the country. 

Our system is supposed to be representative, but everyone 
knows that it is not truly so. What representation is there for 
a Democrat in Vermont or for a Republican in Texas? There 
are Democrats in Vermont, as there are Republicans in Texas, 
but they are as utterly denied representation in this great body 
as if they did not exist. They indeed go through the forms of 
exercising their citizenship. They vote for candidates for Con- 
gress. But for all the good their ballots do toward securing 
for them representation here they would as well stuff them 
into rat holes or chuck them into the kitchen stove. The 
only real purpose a Democrat serves in Vermont is to entitle 
the Republicans in that State to a larger representation in this 
House than they would otherwise get. But the Democrats 
might just as well be dead in actuality as they are politically 
for all the good they can do at the polls. The same is equally 
true as to Republicans in Texas. 

I sincerely hope that in mentioning Texas none of my genial 
and good friends from that State will take offense. There is 
not one of them that I feel could be spared from this House. 
They are all men of ability and courage; they are leaders in 
this body; we all love them; we know their worth; we appre- 
ciate the splendid talent they contribute to the work of legisla- 
tion and to party direction. It is with no invidious intent that 
this great empire of the Southwest has been mentioned in this 
connection. Only to point a moral has reference to it been 
made. Yet it is fancied that even the Slaydens and the Gar- 


ners, the Callaways and the Burgesses, the Henrys and the 
Greggs, the Bealls and the Dieses, the Hardys and the Gar- 
retts, the Buchanans, and all the rest of that brilliant delega- 
tion will agree with me that the disfranchisement of rather 
more than one-fourth of the electors in Texas is not quite fair. 
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CONGRESSIONAL FLECTION OF 1914— continued. 
Results under the present system of election, ete.—Continued. 


. Ín a table which I shall ask to accompany this bill will be 
found an analysis of the returns for the congressional election 
of 1914 in 19 States, showing results under the present system 
us, compared with those which would have been scored under the 
proportional system embodied in my bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION OF 1914. 


Results under the present system of election compared with those under 
@ proportional system, 


[The errors of the present system, which would be corrected a pro- 
portional system, are indicated by the figures in italics. 
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Illinois 415, 248 40.6 10 11 
125.80 4.6 H H i E QUAM Putri ther parties" th 
n a and “ other " the last 
173,374 53.6 9 7 three columns are omitted because no Representatives were elected b 
$0, 083 43 1 2 these parties and none should have been elected. z 
185, 924 41.8 4 7 
149,762 34.8 2 5 
87,305 27 1 3 
318,567 53 14 9 
112,309 47.8 3 3 
122, M7 60.2 9 6 
23,396 34.6 0 1 
494, 248 45.5 9 10 
35,190 45.2 1 1 
37,752 30 — 1 1 
96,652 28.8 1 2 


NoTE.—This table is based mainly on the returns printed in the 
World Almanac. Where these returns were evidently incomplete or an 
ree ird suspected the authorities of the State in question were 
con 

Where two or more parties united in support of any candidate, the 
contribution of each to the candidate’s whole vote was assumed to 
have been in accordance with its relative strength as shown in the 
districts of the State where it and the other party or parties involved 
ran candidates independently. Where a pa which thus combined 
with one or more others in some districts ran no candidates inde- 
pendently in any district of the State, its contribution in the districts 
where it combined with other parties had to be 5 as there was 
no basis for inferring its probable relative strength. 

The number of Representatives who, as indicated in the table, should 
have been elected by ro party, is in every case the number that would 
in fact have been elected by that party if the proportional system offered 
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a ti by the Bailey bill (H. R. 20737) had been 
e aati ey A DOE EIER 
n. 5 — AM e e 3 method permitted by the bill— 
the result would have been approximately the same. 

In brief it may be pointed out that in these 19 States, which 
include. Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Washington, the Democrats 
under the proportional system would haye gained 23 and lost 
14, a net gain of 9. The Republicans would have gained 12 and 
lost 28, a net loss of 16. The Progressives would have gained 
8 and lost 1, a net gain of 7. The Socialists would have gained 
8 and lost none. The Prohibition vote was so small that it 
entitled them to nothing. 

While the proportional system would open political prison 
pens which now entomb minorities, while it would emancipate 
Representatives wholly or in large measure from enslavement 
to transitory and irresponsible minorities holding the balance 
of power, and while it would give us real and not pretended 
representative government, I think it would do something 
more eyen than this. I think it would give us a higher type 
of Representative—perhaps not in mental strength or patriotic 
purpose, but in freedom of action, in moral fiber, in special 
training, and in those higher attributes of statesmanship which 
are almost impossible of development under a system where the 
Representative must play the sycophant, where he must set his 
political sails to catch every vagrant breeze, where he must 
hesitate and compromise, where he must suppress and deny, 
where he must at every turn subordinate conviction to ex- 
pediency, and where if he hopes to succeed and to keep his 
place he must play the courtier to office seekers and lend an 
attentive ear to special interests holding the balance of power. 
These interests may be of one sort or another. They may 
represent big business or the little red schoolhouse. They may 
represent some sect or some secret order. They may be as 
various in aspect and purpose as men are in their views of 
government and its functions. It all amounts to the same. 

The man seeking a congressional career must do so more as a 
mere politician, with all the arts which that term suggests, than 
as a statesman; more as a timeserver and a tidewaiter than as 
a patriot and a worker toward large ends for the general good. 
The man who does not “do something” for his district under 
the present system is lost, no matter what his achievements may 
have been or what they may promise to be as a constructive leg- 
islator consecrated to the service of the people as a whole and to 
the perpetuation of the national ideals, 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that under the proportional sys- 
iem the chance for little men would be reduced, the chance for 
big ones immeasurably augmented. As a rule, big men are not 
skilled in certain arts which are indispensable in the game of 
politics as it must be played under existing rules. They do not 
know how to set up the pins. They know nothing of stacking 
the cards. They are guiltless of any knowledge of “ practical 
politics" They have no nimbleness in shifting from one foot to 
the other. In dispensing patronage they are blunderers and 
fools. 'They have probably devoted so much time and so much 
thought and so much conscience to the study of the great prob- 
Jems of society that they have not even heard of the purely local 
issues which conyulse Podunk and inflame Shakerag to the 
point of revolt. And so they make little, if any, progress if 
they do venture into the field of politics. The man who knows 
the boys and who has the gift of appealing to the latest whim or 
caprice is the one who carries off the prize. And he goes from 
success to success, not because he has stood for any great idea, 
not because he has performed any large service, not because he 
has nctually listened to the voice of the people, but because he 
has managed to render that voice unintelligible by stifling it 
within political prison walls where only the clamors of a noisy 
minority with the balance of power can be heard. 

Lest some should imagine that the proposed system is un- 
worknble, it is proper to say that it is in practical and ap- 
parently satisfactory operation in a number of countries, notably 
in Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, the Union of South 
Africa, Tasmania, and parts of Germany. The senate of 
Ireland, under the home rule act, will be chosen under the pro- 
portional system, James Bryce, former ambassador of Great 
Britain to the United States, having been among its supporters. 
The vice president of the Belgian Senate thus testifies regarding 
the system : 


In Belgium * * * there is now no political group of any im- 


portance which would dream of proposing to suppress or even curtail 
the application of the proportional system, 


‘on this floor and in the country—it is entirely optional. 


Sir John McCall, agent general for Tasmania, thus testifies: 
We have demonstrated the ease with which the system can be worked, 
It has come to stay. à 
Deputy Speaker Talberg, of the lower house in the Swedish 

Parliament, adds his volce to the same effect: 


It has * * * distinctly raised the intellectual level of the rep- 
resentatives— S 

Adding that its adoption has marked— z j 
a great step forward in Swedish political He. 

Prime Minister Lindman, of the same country, says: 

All the parties è appear * * to like the new method. 


And the leader of the Social Democratic Party in the lower 
house of the Swedish Parliament, declares that— 

The thought of returning to majority voting is certainly not now en- 
tertained in any quarter, 

Testimony to like effect might be cited to much greater length, 
but this should suffice. It seems to me that no candid considera- 
tion of the matter can lead to any other conclusion than that 
proportional representation is in fact the fulfillment of demo- 
cratic ideals in making it possible for the voice of the people to 
be heard—not the voice of some of the people, but of all the 
people, Is there any Member of this House who will say that 
he would deem this unwelcome? Are there really those among 
us who would stifle that voice when it rises from a minority or 
perhaps from a majority which has been overborne, as too often 
happens, by a mere handful holding the balance of power in a 
large constituency? 

It is not inappropriate to mention some of those in this coun- 
try who are committed to this great forward step in Democracy. 
Conspicuous among them is found the name of Charles Francis 
Adams, of Massachusetts. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, of the same 
State, is also an active propagandist in the movement. Ex-Gov. 
Lucius F. C. Garvin, of Rhode Island, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Senator Owen, Moorfield Storey, Prof. Charles Zueblin, Jackson 
H. Ralston, Robert Treat Paine, Thomas Raeburn White, and 
many others whose names are familiar to most Americans are 
identified in an official capacity with the American Proportional 
Representation League; and among the honorary vice presidents 
of the organization are the Right Hon. Earl Grey, ex-Governor 
General of Canada, and the Right Hon. Lord Courtney, of Pen- 
with, England. 

Of course I can not expect favorable action on my bill at this 
short session of Congress. It was not brought in with any such 
hope. But it is respectfully submitted for the consideration of 
Members between the present time and the day in the succeeding 
session when a hearing will be sought for it on this floor. It 
seems to me that it has one high merit which should commend 
it to the patience of even the most conservative of our friends 
It 
merely opens a door through which a liberated minority may 
emerge into a field that is its own whenever any State shall 
choose to avail itself of the opportunity. It thrusts nothing 
down unwilling throats. It offers no compulsion. It merely 
removes an obstruction that now lies in the path of Common- 
wealths which might be disposed to enfranchise their minorities 
and to elevate the standard of representation. In all modesty 
it is laid before you for your candid judgment; in all sincerity 
I venture to solicit that consideration for it at your hands which 
I feel it deserves. 


Uniform Grading of Grain. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 4, 1915. 


The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 17971) for secur- 
ing the uniform grading of grain, preventing deception in transactions 
in grain, and regulating c therein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the fixing 
of standard grades for the various grains of the United States 
and for the enforced recognition of these grades in our inter- 
state and foreign commerce, 

The Secretary of Agriculture has heretofore been granted 
authority for the establishment of grain grades, but without 
any means of enforcing the recognition of these grades in the 
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markets of the United States the establishment of the grades 
would be purely academic and of little value to the country. 
This probably accounts for the fact that although this au- 
thority has existed for some years grades have not been deter- 
mined or established in any of the grains except corn. This 
bill will reure the speeding up by the Secretary of Agriculture 


of the grading and standardization of corn, wheat, oats, and 
other grains. Vitality will be given to that grading and stand- 
Ardization by requiring the inspection in the great markets of 
the United States of the various grains. This inspection will 
be carried out through a recognition of these grades and stand- 
“ards so established. Uniform grades and standards of the 
important grains which are produced in one part of the 
country and transported to other parts are almost as impor- 
tant as the standardization of coins used as mediums of ex- 
change. The largest value of this standardization is not to the 
large handler of grain, although to him it will be of consider- 
able value, but it is designed largely for the producer and the 
small handler. The large dealer in grain heretofore has, from 
his commanding view of the general markets, understood what 
the statement of various grades in the several different parts 
of the United States and foreign countries meant. He knew 
the difference between grades recognized generally for inter- 
state shipment and also grades intended for foreign export or 
our own importation, but this the small dealer and producer did 
not generally know. j 

One of the largest considerations in all commerce designed 
to be fair between purchaser and seller is that, approximately 
speaking, the information of the one as to quality and condi- 
tion, represented in certain commercial language, is equal to 
that of the other. With the varying standards throughout the 
country this was impossible, and of course the advantage would 
lie with the heavy handler rather than small dealer, just as in 
years gone by the large dealers in money and coin of the 
nations had a great advantage over the man whose energies 
were spent in earning a coin rather than discrimination between 
superior and inferior coins. 

The subcommittee of the Committee of Agriculture, which 
sat during the heated period of 1914 for weeks and took evi- 
dence to establish a basis for this bill, consisted of Representa- 
tives Moss of Indiana, RuBEY of Missouri, DOOLITTLE of Kansas, 
HAUGEN of Iowa, and SLOAN of Nebraska. Witnesses were heard 
from various parts of the United States, representing the pro- 
ducer, small dealers, boards of trade, large elevator men, and 
exporters. 

There was little disagreement arising over the advisability 
of standardization of grain grades and the desirability of a sys- 
tem of inspection for the enforcement of such grades and stand- 
ards in interstate commerce. In the shifting of grain in this 
country, of that which is sold more than one-half leaves the 
States in which it is produced, so that the system which will be 
followed in the disposition of one-half or more of the market 
grain of this country is liable to control, or at least inffuence, the 
price to a large extent of that which is sold in intrastate. 

At the outset there was a difference of opinion as to whether 
we should have United States Government supervision of grain 
grading in the United States or whether we should have 
Government inspection. The difference between these views 
amounted to this: Government supervision provided for the 
United States Government issuing licenses to persons in the 
great markets to inspect interstate and foreign grain commerce, 
while Government inspection meant that the Government should 
appoint inspectors who would be beholding to governmental au- 
thority entirely and should be paid out of Government funds 
or fees arising out of inspections made by governmental ap- 
pointees. Under the supervision system the Government merely 
licenses, and does not have anything to do with paying the in- 
spectors. I was among those who favored Government inspec- 
tion; and in my opinion Government inspection will be ulti- 
mately adopted. But after full consideration and some debate 
I bowed to the will of the majority and sought to aid in making 
as strong a supervision bill as possible, being willing to await 
the results of a few years’ experience to determine the ad- 
visability of greater Government activity and control in this 
work. 

Perhaps the sharpest point of difference between those whose 
testimony we heard there was along the lines of difference be- 
tween the interstate dealers in grain and those who export 
grain. Uniformity in grading and the designations of grades 
was of course necessary. 'The seaboard dealers asked to be per- 
mitted to have a different standard from those who dealt be- 
tween the States. It developed in the evidence that the reason 


for such a request was that for years exporters had been pur- 


chasing grains at certain low designated standards and ship- 
ping them to foreign countries under a higher designation; as, 
for instance, wheat or corn purchased as No. 3 from the farm- 
ers and small dealers would be exported as No, 2, which, of 
course, was to the disadvantage of the original producer of the 
grain or to the small dealer who first shipped it. As the ulti- 
mate consumer in foreign countries would be measuring the 
farmers’ No. 3 and No. 2 and giving it a different basis of value 
from what the farmer was obliged to recognize in his original 
sales, the committee wisely agreed that American grades des- 
ignated by numerals, a monopoly of which this bill takes, should 
mean the same in the small stations throughout the grain belt 
and in Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Liverpool, Bordeaux, and Constantinople. 

The denial of this double standard by the committee in 
framing this bill is the real basis of the complaint of the con- 
stituents of my friend, Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania. 

If the purpose of this bill be carried out, the man who raises 
wheat or corn in the Northwest can read his market papers 
and can measure up No. 2 corn or wheat in his bin against the 
quoted grades of the same cereals in every quoted market of 
the globe. 

The producer and the small dealer, whether it be in grnins 
or in other classes of commerce, is usually disadvantaged by 
the fact that his information is not so accurate and complete 
as that of the larger operators. Endow him with equal infor- 
mation, which this bill to an extent attempts, and the handi- 
cap which he has borne will have been in part removed. 

Grain grading in this way has become of perhaps more em- 
phatic demand during the last year, owing to the fact that the 
duty has been removed from most of the American grains, espe- 
cially corn, which in large quantities is being imported into 
this country. It developed upon the hearings, by overwhelming 
and uncontradieted evidence, that the importation of corn into 
this country recently from Argentina has reduced the price of 
that cereal on our markets from 10 to 15 cents a bushel. As 
the American farmer, under our new order of things, is com- 
pelled to compete with the farmer of Argentina, it is important 
that the corn imported—the same would be true of other 
grain—should be graded by some public representative, so that 
the market would establish the real quality and value of this 
competing imported article, instead of leaving it to the loose 
construction of men engaged, for political or other reasons, in 
decrying the amount imported or the relative value of the 
foreign grain which must be met and competed with in our 
American markets, 

I am quite convinced that the bill itself, with such imperfec- 
tions as it carries, but with such good purpose as it bears, and 
the fact that it furnishes the basis for what is expected will 
be complete governmental supervision, will pass and be of 
benefit to the grain producers and grain trade of the United 
States. [Applause.] 


The Late Representative Bremner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. THOMPSON BAKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 24, 1915, 


On House resolution 711, paying tributes to the memo 
ROBERT G. BREMNER, late a Member of this House from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, ROBERT GUNN BREMNER had in- 
dividuality, force, and character. He could do things, and as 
much as other men might evade the onus of effort, so much and 
more he would engage in the struggle that intervenes between 
being common and uncommon. 

His work shows what possibilities lie in the barest oppor- 
tunity, for he was borne down for years by the torments of 
wasting physical pain and had no auxiliaries beyond his own 
personality. 

His joyous countenance gave no sign of the suffering that 
racked his body. He was a conqueror. His great spirit and 
will triumphed over as many obstacles as ever beset the path 
of any man, and his loss is a large subtraction from the worth 
of the world. 
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Government Ownership. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. N. GARNER, 


JOHN 
OF TEXAS, 
Ix rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 2, 1915, 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech by Hon. 


MARTIN Dres before the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Baltimore recently. 


WASHINGTON, January 30. 


Hon. Martrn Dres in his recent speech before the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association in Baltimore took occasion to 
bitterly score the trend of events toward Government owner- 
ship. His remarks in full were as follows: 

“As fellow shareholders with me in this great enterprise called 
government, I venture to direct your attention to some of our 
joint affairs, or, in congressional parlance, to resolve the body 
into a committee of the whole for the consideration of the state 
of the Union. 

“I candidly confess that I am moved to this discussion by 
the hope that you may be brought to see certain public ques- 
tions as I do, and thereby join me in furthering what I conceive 
to be the publie good. ] 

* You are manufacturers and merchants of this great metropo- 
lis, but I have not the slightest doubt that your true interests 
as citizens of the United States are in perfect accord with the 
true interests of every farmer and laborer of the district which 
I have the honor to represent in Congress. To my mind, what 
is good for one bee is good for the whole hive.’ Men of large 
affairs and men of small affairs are essential. complements to 
each other, and neither can long escape those general injuries 
which affect the others, 

"As an observant student of current affairs, I give it to you 
as my conviction that all classes of men, from the richest to 
the poorest, in all parts of the Union, are suffering and nre 
about to suffer.still more from an overproduction of laws. Not 
all these laws are being ground out at Washington. Almost 
every State legislature is working overtime grinding out legis- 
lative grist. 


PROGRESSIVE REFORMERS ARE FLOODING THE COUNTRY, 


“The Congress and the country are simply teeming with so- 
called progressive reformers. All of these uplifters are active; 
many of them are honest, and some of them are intelligent. They 
have learned that a tablespoonful of salts is good for constipa- 
tion, and from that perfectly rational premise they have ex- 
citedly jumped to the conclusion that a bushel of salts would 
render the entire human family ‘healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 
In their boiling imagination the horse that does not run away 
with the cart is balky, and the legislator who hesitates to de- 
stroy the ancient landmarks is a reactionary. They are to be 
found in every political party, and their schemes for abolishing 
poverty by law and hastening the millenium by statute are as 
numerous as the stars of the firmament. They seem determined 
to put the entire human family in plaster of Paris to prevent the 
breaking of bones and the spraining of tendons. 

"I wish I had the time to detail to you the complex and 
ramified dreams of this new school of thought—or, rather, 
thoughtlessness. 

*At the risk of tiring you I venture to point out one of their 
many obsessions, that of Government ownership. 

“They want the Government to own and operate everything 
from a Zebrula farm in Maryland to a railway system in 
Alaska. There are bills pending in Congress for Government 
ownership of coal mines, radium mines, farmhouses, armor- 
plate factories, and other properties and activities too numerous 
to mention. 

OWNERSHIP ASKED BY MEN ON EVERY SIDE, 

“The former Postmaster General and the present one have 
recommended to Congress the Government ownership of tele- 
graph and telephone lines. 'The Secretary of the Navy has rec- 
ommended to Congress the Government ownership of oil wells 
and refineries. The Secretary of the Treasury has recommended 
the Government ownership of ships of commerce. And so on 
down the line until every reformer has been heard from and 
every industry and every human activity has been tendered to 
the capacious maw of common ownership. 


“Tf a business pays large dividends, like the oil business, we 
are told that the Government should enter the field. If it is a 
losing business, like railroading in Alaska, they say the Govern- 
ment should take it over. ; 

* Gentlemen, we are no longer taking steps but strides in the 
direction of socialism. What is to be the effect of all this? 
How will business fare and how will taxpayers fare when Uncle 
Sam pays the men and manages the business of the country 
through politicians elected by the people? There need be no 
doubt if you will study Congress as the handler of pay rolls and 
the proprietor of business. Congress will do in the future as it 
has done in the past. It will go right on, from year to year, 
raising the pay of every employee of the Government that votes, 
voting new pensions, adding to the retirement list, and yielding 
to every organized demand that is made upon it. 

* I will give you a few concrete examples of what the country 
may expect when Congress becomes the paymaster of this new 
army of Government employees. 


PENSION ROLL TAKEN AS EXAMPLE. 


“Take as a starter the million-name pension roll of the Goy- 
ernment, which receives from Congress more money than the 
standing army of any European nation in times of peace. Con- 
gress stands in such dread of the pension vote that it does 
not halt when they have been given all they demand, but com- 
placently hands over multimillions in excess of their demands. 
The country witnessed that spectacle in the case of the Sher- 
wood pension bill. 

“Then consider the case of the rural mail carriers, a smaller 
army than the pensioners, but no less valiant when a charge 
is ordered against the Treasury. ‘The rural carriers began with 
& modest salary of $300 a year in 1896, and I believe Congress 
has added something to their pay every year until now they re- 
ceive $1,200 a year, with life and accident insurance thrown in. 
In his last report the Postmaster General requested authority 
from Congress to have the rural mails carried by contract at a 
saving of $17,000,000 annually, but Congress did not dare to do 
such a thing, for Congress is standing for reelection, and the 
carriers are a great political power. 

“Permit me to give you one other illustration. Our civil- 
service laws provide that when a civil-service employee ceases 
to be efficient his pay shall stop, but the departments at Wash- 
ington are crowded with men and women who are unable to 
earn their salaries. Why are they not dismissed? Because 
public opinion will not allow it. 

“So much for Uncle Sam as a paymaster. How does he per- 
form as a business manager? A single example will give you a 
elear insight into the generous old gentleman's business sagacity. 
He is rich in timber resources; in fact, the most extensive 
owner of stumpage in the world. This stumpage is being sold 
off from time to time, and one would suppose some part of the 
proceeds would find their way to the Treasury. Not so. The 
army of high-salaried employees of the Forestry Service do not 
take in enough from the sale of timber to pay their salaries, 
and Congress taxes the people for the necessary millions to keep 
the business going. 


OTHER CASES ARE SUREB TO COME. 


“There are other cases in point, and when we come to oper- 
ate the railroad in Alaska, the telephone lines, ship lines, and 
oil wells there will be yet other cases in point. 

* It is an old saying, but a true one, that everybody's business 
is nobody's business. Our Government is a large affair, and 
the idea prevails in all circles that this great and rich Govern- 
ment should be liberal with those who work for it. 

“The rural carrier makes twice as much as the farmer to 
whom he delivers the mail, with half the labor and less tham 
half the investment. Upon that basis, what will the Govern- 
ment conductor in Alaska receive? 

“Tf Congress can not now resist the organized demand of the 
carriers, how will it be able to resist the organized demand of 
Government railway employees, Government sailors, and Gov- 
ernment telephone operators? If a rural carrier transporting 
the mails in safety along the country roads of Texas demands 
life insurance, what will be the demand of Government sailors, 
who brave the sea, and Government brakesmen, who face the 
bitter cold in frozen Alaska? How will Congress answer the 
demands of Government telephone operntors? Ah, there will 
be eloquence for you! The Congressman’s constituent who is 
a conductor and the Senator’s constituent who is a sailor will 
know how to get a job without being fit for it, a raise of salary 
without earning it, and a pension without deserving it. He 
will also find a way to stick on the pay roll long after he is 
able to stay on the job. 
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WHAT OWNERSHIP WILL CALL FOR, 


“ Government ownership of one thing in one place calls for 
Government ownership of other things in other places. Of 
what use is a Government railroad in Alaska unless there is 
freight to haul; therefore the Government must develop the 
conl mines. Of what use are Government ships without car- 
goes; therefore the Government must assemble them. Of what 
use are Government oil wells and refineries without pipe lines; 
therefore the Government must build them. "Thus the activities 
of Government ownership breed like insects in the sun, and 
there is no place to stop short of socialism, where the individual 
is lost in a mass of inertia and absolute government becomes 
the master of all. 

“T hold to the faith of the fathers that the government is 
best which governs least. I would leave the individual free 
and make the government his servant. I would give all men 
an equal chance in the race of life, without hobbling the feet of 
energy to await the approach of sloth. : 

"And that brings me to an important question which I wish 
to address to you. Indeed, if I had not wanted to propound this 
vital question to you I would not be here to-night. 

* What are you doing to combat these false doctrines? 

“What steps have you taken, what steps are you taking, to 
arrest the frenzy of the times? Are you doing your full duty as 
citizens of this free Government? I have but hinted in the most 
general way at these evils which assault the very foundations of 
our institutions, but that hint is sufficient to pu* prudent men 
on notice, and having that notice it becomes your duty to stop, 
look, and listen. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY NEEDED? 

* Public opinion controls public men, and may I ask you with- 
out impertinence what you are doing to mold publie questions? 
Have you taken pains to discuss that matter with your legisla- 
tors in the State and in the Nation? I grant that your business 
demands your best attention, but the responsibilities of sover- 
eignty are not to be neglected. 

The air is thick with fallacy. From every chautauqua plat- 


«form paid orators thunder forth the heresies of socialism. You 


need not doze away and dream that the wave will break. It is 
rolling on unchallenged from victory to victory, and there are 
none to oppose it. 

“ Congress is not the leader, but the follower of public opinion. 
Congress follows the crowd that makes the most noise, and I 
stand before you to-night to tell you in the most solemn manner 
that it is your duty to make a noise against Government owner- 
ship, against socialism, against the untrained hands of theoret- 
jenl statesmen who blindly tug at the pillars of the temple. 

“And may the God of nations save this Republic from the 
dead sea of socialism, and the fruit thereof, which turn to ashes 
on the lips.” 


Mine Experiment and Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.JAMES M. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 3, 1915. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for 
the establishment of 10 mine experiment stations and a total of 
15 mine safety stations, including those already existing. The 
object of it is to make intelligent investigations for the purpose, 
first, of ascertaining conditions in mining, quarrying, and other 
mineral industries, and, second, of disseminating the informaticn 
thus obtained. In this way the lives and limbs and health of men 
engaged in these industries can be better conserved and much 
unnecessary waste avoided. 'The bill further provides that not 
more than three such stations shall be established in any one 
fiscal year. The necessity for the passage of this measure must 
be apparent to everyone who has even the slightest knowledge 
of mining conditions in the United States. 

Under our system of government, police regulations, including 
laws for publie safety and public health, belong to the various 
States, and this bill is not intended to change that condition. 
Indeed, Congress would not have the power to do that. 

. But the burden of making the necessary investigations in 
order to properly protect the health and the lives of men en- 


gaged in mining is too great a burden for many of the individual. 


States, whereas the expense of carrying on these investigations 
* 


is not a serious burden to the Federal Government; indeed, the 
cost to it would not be very much greater than the cost to each 
individual State. 

How much wiser and more practical it is, then, to have these 
investigations made and the information obtained and dissemi- 
nated by the Federal Government rather than by the 48 different 
jurisdictions which compose it. 

The Bureau of Mines has already done some very good work 
in this direction, Investigations by it began in a small way in 
1908, but they were limited in their scope to mine explosions. 
A series of explosions, resulting in very great loss of life, oc- 
curred shortly before that time, and suggested the necessity for 
more careful investigations than had been theretofore made. 
Since its establishment much good has been accomplished. 

In the five years from 1902 to 1907 an average of 5.88 men 
were killed in the coal mines of the United States for each 
1.000,000 tons of coal produced. In the five years from 1908 to 
1913 this average was reduced to 5.38, a gain of one-half of 1 
per cent. This of itself would justify every dollar expended 
for the maintenance of this service. 

The world statistics of loss of life in the work on mining 
should make us blush for shame. No other nation seems so 
reckless of the lives of its worker as ours. In Belgium an 
average of 1.02 men lose their lives in the coal mines out of 
every thousand employed; in Austria, 1.04; in Great Britain, 
1.86; in France, 1.69; in New South Wales, 1.74; in Germany, 
241; in Japan, 2.92; whereas in the United States 3.74 men in 
every thousand lose their lives annually. 

On a tonnage basis the record is better, but not as good as it 
should be. From 1901 to 1910 the average number of miners 
killed for each million tons of coal produced is as follows: 

Per million tons. 
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It is true that more men were killed in the coal mines of the 
country from 1908 to 1913 than were killed in the five years 
from 1902 to 1907. The average per year for the latter five 
years was 3.73, while for the five former years it is only 3.71. 
But that increase is due to the greater number of men em- 
ployed, because relatively there was a decreased percentage of 
death from this cause. This is Clearly shown by the fact that 
for the former five years one man lost his life in the coal mines 
for each 172,000 tons of coal produced, whereas in the latter 
five years one life was lost for each 188,000 tons. 

These figures speak eloquently of the benefits derived from 
investigations made and work done in the narrow field given 
the bureau, and with the wider field of action which this bill 
will give it when it becomes a law a correspondingly large 
degree of benefit will result, 

For the past two years—that is, 1912 and 1913—the Bureau 
of Mines has taken up the work of securing greater safety in 
metal mining, but statistics as to the good accomplished are not 
yet available. Our record for the year 1911—the last one for 
which statistics are available—is a very unenviable one. In 
Austria over 20,000 men were employed in the metal mines, and 
the average number killed was 0.49 per thousand; in Queens- 
land over 11,000 men were employed and 0.90 per thousand 
killed; in Victoria over 14,000 men were employed and 1.35 
per thousand killed; in Great Britain over 29,000 were employed 
and 1.48 per thousand killed; in Spain over 12,000 employed and 
1.49 per thousand killed; in Japan over 80,000 employed and 
1.76 per thousand killed; in New South Wales over 19,000 men 
were employed and 1.81 per thousand killed; in Italy over 
49,000 employed and 2,36 per thousand killed; in France over 
29,000 employed and 2.83 per thousand killed; in the Transvaal 
over 225,000 employed and 4.14 per thousand killed. The United 
States makes the worst showing of all with over 165,000 em- 
ployed and 4.19 per thousand killed. This is a shameful record. 
Ours is the richest country in the world. Our great wealth can 
be largely traced to the production of coal and other minerals. 
That the men who go into the bowels of the earth and work 
under the most adverse conditions to develop our mineral re- 
sources and to add so materially to the wealth of the country 
should be neglected, almost abandoned, to unnecessary dangers 
is far from creditable. 

As I have said, many of the States in which valuable miner- 
als are produced in great quantities are so small and so lack- 
ing in resources that they can not bear the expense of necessary 
investigations for the purpose of determining the safest and best 
‘methods of doing the work in mines. 
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How necessary it is, then, from a humanitarian, as well as 
from an economic and industrial point of view, that the Federal 
Government should employ the most skilled men and the most 
successful and perfect devices and apparatus for ascertaining 
everything that can be ascertained for the purpose of promoting 
the health and the safety of the men who work in the mines, 
and when it is ascertained, of preparing and publishing and dis- 
senrinating it among the people especially in the localities where 
it will do most good. 

In 1908 we put our hand to the plow by making a small be- 
ginning. Let us not turn back. Let us go on and on until the 
field of investigation in this matter is so thoroughly cultivated 
that no opportunity will be neglected for improving conditions 
which at the very best will still be bad enough. 


Cabinet Officers Before Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY. 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Wednesday, February 3, 1915. 
CABINET OFFICERS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the question of personal goy- 
ernment as it would be disclosed in bringing the executive 
officers before Congress is a growing question in the prog- 
ress, as a result of recent development, to our civilization. 
I have had occasion to study this problem from the standpoint 
of other governments and which later I shall be pleased to pre- 
sent to Congress, but as a preliminary discussion of this problem 
I shall be content with giving the remarks of the Hon. Perry 
Belmont, a former Member of Congress and once chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in an address delivered by 
Mr. Belmont before the American Club of Paris on July 2, 1914. 
Mr. Belmont has contributed much to this question by reason of 
his research of statutes of our Government and the so-called 
Confederate States, which I am sure will prove of interest to all 
who desire to investigate rightly this problem. 

Mr. Belmont's speech on that subject is as follows: 


The presence of members of the Cabinet in Congress is not suggested 
by the parliamentary systems of other governments. "Those systems, in 
their fundamental principles, are so different from ours as to be hardly 
a safe guide for us. The suggestion belongs to the development of our 
own laws and must be discussed within its capacity of adjustment to 
‘our American system. We Americans have reached the point when 
we nre asking ourselves do we or do we not want executive supremacy 
to assert itself with increasing emphasis, and has it gradually developed 
to such a degree as to require an effort in order to restore the equilib- 
rium between the executive and legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment? 

The inquiry is nonpartisan and impersonal, 

SUBJECT RISES ABOVE PARTY INTEREST. 


Equally nonpartisan and impersonal is the proposed plan to enlarge 
the intercourse between these two great departments, providing, through 
a mere change in the rules of procedure, for the presence in Congress of 
members of the Cabinet—the heads of the executive departments created 
by Congress to whom new duties can be unes. No encroachment by 
the jegialative branch upon the constitutional privileges of the President 
or of his Cabinet is suggested, and no invasion by the Dxecutive of the 
jurisdiction of the legislative branch, nor does it involve any modifica- 
tion of the constitutional distribution and separation of the functions 
of the three departments of our Government, its distinctive and charac- 
teristic feature. Nor would such a change in the rules of procedure 
interfere with the existing methods of communication, by written re- 
ports or by the personal presence before congressional committees, of 
members ob the Cabinet and subordinate chiefs of bureaus of the execu- 
tive departments. 

The — 71 — rises immeasurably above party interests. Democrats 
and Republicans can unite in promoting this movement for better ad- 
ministrative and legislative methods. Their advantages have been ad- 
vocated from the executive and administrative point of view by a 
former Republican President in 1912, and from the legislative stand- 
point by a Democratic Member of Congress many years ago. 

The establishment of this form of accountability to Congress and to 
public opinion on the part of our executive departments would be far- 
reaching in creating an improvement of the public service in all its 
branches. The frequent presence of heads of departments before Con- 
gress would render more effective the Senate’s power of confirmation 
and minimize the demoralizing influence of executive patronage over 
congressional legislation. 

‘Although not affecting the stability of the Cabinet, its members would 
feel a greater individual and personal responsibility to the country for 
appointments made in the departments they represent. There would be 
more continuity of policy and consistency of treatment which those In 
the public service have a right to expect and which would greatly con- 
tribute to their efficiency. The requirements of the public service would 
become better known, rendering it more difficult to reward party service 
by a pointments that do not meet the demands of an enlightened public 
opinion. 

P Whether our national and domestic policies are to be dictated by the 
purest idealism or not, the end does not necessarily justify the means, 
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and the imperfections in the relations between the two great branches 
of our Government, which are constantly becoming more evident, should 
be remedied with the least possible delay. Tue February 18, 1913, a 
resolution embodying the plan proposed in the North American 
Review, of 5 1912, was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. De Forest, of New York, granting to Cabinet officers the 
privileges of the floor of the House. It was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and no further acticn was taken. House resolution 840. 
Cong. Rec., p. 3442, 3d sess., 63d Cong.) 


EXECUTIVE SUPREMACY. 


It must be admitted that executive supremacy is accepted as desir- 
able and even promoted by many who sincerely believe it to be of ad- 
vantage. They are fos distrustful of legislative bodies, includ- 
ing the National Legislature, and approve of the full exercise of all the 
powers intrusted to the Executive, either in restraint of the legislative 

ranch or in order to compel Congress to follow its will in formulating 

national policies and carrying them into effect. Very often these views 
are held by men of ability and character, who have themselves been 
successful in great constructive undertakings dependent upon executive 
qualities of high order. They therefore, and very naturally, are con- 
vinced that governmental airs can best be conducted by similar 
methods. Immediate results are what they desire. 'They want a man 
for President who can “ do inks even at the risk that the means 
employed might eventually prove harmful to our institutions or commit 
the country to a policy from which it would be difficult to recede if 
found undesirable. Results can be secured with greater facility and 
dispatch and with safety to our governmental system by open and 
responsible intercourse through which public opinion would make itself 
ed felt rather than by the indirect and secret methods now tol- 
erated. A President may influence the action of Congress by bargain- 
ing with Members in regard to appointments and legislation, or by the 
use of patronage to assist Members and Senators in elections, or in 
similar ways may render himself subject to condemnation. But public 
opinion, owing to the lack of direct communication, can be formed and 
become effective only very slowly, and generally after the injury to the 
public service, in all its branches, has been created and ill-considered 
policies have been adopted. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABSOLUTE DISCRETIONARY POWER AN UNINTER- 
RUPTED GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The development of absolute and discretionary powers In control of 
the Chief Executive has been an uninterrupted growth in the United 
States. So accustomed has our country ome to the exercise of 
powers of control by Executive orders and departmental mis that 
political parties endeavor, every four years, to provide presidential 
candidates who are expected to become rulers, invested with an au- 
thority over which there is scarcely a restraint on the part of Congress, 
the coordinate branch of the Government. It is not a result accom- 
plished through usurpation of arbitrary power by any of our Presidents, 
nor has it been brought about by general consent expressed in amend- 
ment of the Constitution. The enormous development of national 
wealth and industria] energy bas created a collective pressure of local 
interests represented in an overwhelming mass of legislative measures, 
general and special, forced upon the attention of Congress. The result- 
ing subordination by Congress of national and external or especially of 
foreign policies to the exigencies of internal or domestic policy has 
accompanied the centralization of power, as if by a law of vitation. 
in the Federal Government, and has had the effect of largely diverting 
to the executive departmane the consideration of national policies, 
yielding to the President a 3 exclusive control over them. 

It is not idle popular curiosity which requires of the press the most 
detailed and minute descriptions of the personal characteristics of a 
presidential candidate. It is the man himself, his mental and moral 
qualifications for personal government, and not so much his political 
opinions and associations that are considered of importance. 

The interest in the personality of an elected President is intense and 
even pathetic, Owing to the unerring Instinct of the American eople, 
telling them that in some way he has been invested by them with an 
almost unquestioned authority to rule over them during four or eight 
years in the control and direction of national policies, the realize that 
the future of the country may be favorably or unfavorab y affected by 
him. 4 5 0 elected him to the Chief 3 it is a patriotic im- 
pulse which leads the great majority to attribute to him all the qualifi- 
cations that should be regal of a ruler possessing absolute discre- 
tionary power. In order that he may be given full 8 to serve 
his country, there is a general disinclination to criticize the President's 
exercise of the powers 8 intrusted to him, which of itself 
greatly magnifies them. Such an accumulation of unrestrained executive 
author! pups become a more serious menace than it is but for the 
fact that it is held QUEEN limited period any i but the temptations 
offered to an ambitious esident to succeed himself may Obviously 
involve harmful and even dangerous consequences to the country. (The 
Democratic Party adopted at the Baltimore convention of 1912 an em- 
phatic platform declaration in favor of a single term for the President, 
which may be interpreted as the first official party protest against the 
continuance of personal been ris and an endeavor to put a check 
upon it. A joint resolution limiting the term of the President by a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution to one of six years was 
adopted by the Senate by a vote of 47 to 23, February 1, 1913, and sent 
to the House for concurrence. Mr. Clayton, of Alabama, chalrman of 
the Judiciary Committee, called it up for action February 10, 1913, 
when it was referred to his committee, and no further steps were taken 
in the matter.) 

The never-failing common sense of the American people may be 
counted upon to eventually dispel the fictions and exaggeration sur- 
rounding the presidential office, to establish a clearer point of view with 
raang to its functions ahd a more normal relation between the legis- 
lative and executive departments of their Government. Their corrective 
sense of humor is already telling them how absurd it is that the man 
whose nomination as a candidate for the presidential office is subject to 
all the accidents, surprises, intrigues, combinations, and even the bar- 
gains sometimes preceding and o ears e during nominating con- 
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with endless and futile reiteration, questions which only the final de- 
velopment of his policies and the j ent of history could determine. 
The impossible is required of him. e impossible is attributed to him, 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS. 


The mighty searchlight of the press is constantly turned upon him, 
leaying the legislative branch in comparative obscu . His every word 
re are depicted with dramatic effect by skillful writers. He 


and 
appears far and near, across the national horizon, in gigantic propor- 
lone. He would be more than human did he not lend Fasel more or 
less to the illusions which so strengthen him in the popular imagination 
and in his actual domination of Congress. Š 

As long as a 1 tive body performs its functions the course of 
legislation is pra E the same, ‘Tariff, currency, and all other im- 
portant laws have th inception in our Congress, followed by many 
years of laborious consideration and amendment. The period of dis- 
cussion and preparation, under rules of ure, is usually &bont the 
same for all measures involving changes, until time finally ripens them 
for enactment. When that moment comes, under our present em 
and the — npo of the functions of the Chief ecu- 
tive, the years of legislative labor, of public discussi of political 
debate in and . The 
to the publie mind as, in et, su 
by some magic of words or of demeanor, to have been enabled per- 
sonally to bring about the eoege ot such long-considered 1 lation, 
the enactment of which havi n already decided en to 
the powers of persuasion attributed to him is joined 
fluence of the presidential office, by virtue of official control an 
bution of patronage, Congress is indeed placed at an almost insur- 
mountable disadvantage. 

Under the present relation of the Executive Department to the Na- 
tional slature it is the office, not the man, that is accountable for 
an e ve supremacy leading to personal government, and that en- 
ables a President to initiate and undertake personal, rather than na- 
tional, policies at home and abroad. 

Should such a system be maintained Congress would no longer remain 
a coordinate branch of the Government, but would become subordinate 
to the Executive. There are members of the National Legislature who 
believe that condition has already been reached. 

THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There is no legislative body in the world containing men of higher 
qualifications of ability and character for legislative and executive 
office, including the presidency, than are found in our Senate and 
House of Representatives. To bave served with distinction many years 
in Congress greatly adds to the important qualifications for that great 
office and may be considered the most desirable. 

The majority are men of good standing in their respective States 
and congressional districts, who fuliy deserve the consideration in 
which they are held by those whom they on merid and who know them. 
While this is true with regard to its individual membership, the col- 
lective membership of Congress is comparatively unknown to the coun- 
try. It is the habit to decry the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and although, 
as in the legislative journals of all other countries, features appear now 
and then that are open to criticism, speeches are delivered upon the 
floor cf our Senate and House of Representatives that are the eg 
order of merit. Our co onal debates contain contributions of the 
greatest value to the su ng a wealth of research 
and power of presentation which are more Mable to excite the admira- 
tion of the r 


en. 


slight public attention is 
tede. would undoubtedly be 
tive executive 


id be the machinery through which the sover- 
d een whole people, vei enforce under constitutional form, 


stitution distributes the functions of ernment 
PA Les e aa the executive, tive, and judicial, 
which, for the better preservation of constitutional methods, shall be 


It of appeari rsonally before the congressio: 
ers Alon over Measures affect their 


be su a ite form of accounta 


ernment more bility, 
having great advantages over the purely parliamentary system, If the 
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lanting the legislative branch as if, | 
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head of a department found that he was seriously opposed by a majority. 
in Congress, th would be more than one course te open to him. 112 
might resign; the President could then 9 — some one to take his 
place, without being under the necessity of removing any other member 
e administrati ie de t might modify his 
table proposition, or the admin- 
eir position and wait for a new. 
BE. m election to change the attitude of the legislature. 
heads of the departments were at first, with the exception of the 
Treasury, little more than mere adjuncts of the President. By subse- 
quent acts of Congress, and ly since the tenure-of-office act, the 
relations between the heads of departments or Cabinet officers and the 
Chief Executive have been modified; The First Congress gave the Presi- 
dent power to remove from office without the assent of the Senate. But 
during the administration of President Johnson the law-makin. powers 
declared in effect that the President can not remove even a Cabinet offi- 
cer without the Senate’s consent. Legislation during the first half of 
the nineteenth cent gradually improved the intercourse between the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government, but the events of 
the Civil War arrested its further development. 1 
NO AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION NECESSARY. ! 


During the period of reconstruction and of the rapid industrial and 
commercial growth following it, Congress concentrated its attention 
chiefly on internal and local interests, and the subject was overlooked. 
In 1865 it was brought to the notice of the House of Representatives. 
Much has happened since in confirmation of the advantages of the pro- 
posed effort to minimize, without the slightest change of our Constitu- 
tion, the dangers of personal government, and in order that the Presi- 
dent be not permitted to initiate personal policies of which the conse- 
qaes even so great and powerful a Nation as ours might have cause 
o regret. A resolution to permit the heads of executive departments 
to occupy seats on the floor of the House of Representatives was intro- 
duced March 3, 1865, by Mr. Pendleton, of EUN APTAEWA TON Senator 
of that State. Amendments to the rules of the House were reported 
from a special committee, which, if adopted, would have then changed 
the methods of 5 the public business; but the urgency of the 
Civil War rendered it impossible to secure due attention to the report. 
Mr. Pendleton went to the Senate and there revived the subject in 
„seen a favorable report from a special committee signed by 
Senators Allison, of Iowa; Blaine, of Maine; sven, of Kansas; Voor- 
hees, of Indiana; Butler, of South Carolina; Farley, of California; and 


others. 

It is remarkable that in the 1912 another statesman from the 
State of Ohio, a constitutional lawyer of the est rank, a member 
himself of another President's Cabinet, should, at the conclusion of his 
own term as President, have advocated the eo lan. No argu- 
ment in its behalf could be made stronger than Mr. ft's speech at 
the Lotus Club in New York, when he said: 

“TI doubt not that the presence of able Cabinet officers on the floor 
of each House would give greater harmony of plan for the conduct cf 
poose business in both Houses, and would secure a much more valuable 
o 


ation in accordance with party plans than we have now. On the 
r hand, the system would enable Congress to come closer to the 
Executive and more effectively obtain information as to each act, and 
compel a disclosure for the reasons justifyi it, immedia at the 
time of the act, and k the public more duy advised by direet 
questions of hostile crities whieh must be answered, of the progress of 
business under executive auspices.” 
He added: 
“It would necessitate the appointing to the Cabinet of men used to 
debate and to defend their tion, and it would offer an opportuni 
for the public to judge of the Executive and his administration mu 


more justly and much more quickly than under our present system." 
It may rly be assumed that had Mr. Taft been reelected he would 
have formed a Cabinet such as he describes by appointing heads of de- 


partments ha sufficient knowledge and ence of their duties to 
enable them to impart to Congress and to country necessary in- 
formation. Such qualifications would best justify their appointment to 


responsible executive offices. 
is successor by his arances before Map cn demon- 
between the executive 
and 1 ative branches is n lent — — in taking the 


personal appe 
strates his conviction that direct communication 
ecessary. 

initiative at the outset of his administration, T: the fact that 
we are the only country in the world where such direct intercourse 
does not exist, excepting in so far as he has endeavored to supply it. 
"The frequent a rances of President Wilson have been of value chiefly 
ns ments favor of the presence of his Cabinet, the heads of the 
ex ve departments, rather than of the Chief Executive himself. 

The emphatic a so clearly stated by ex-President Taft and the 
attitude of President Wilson on the subject are in the highest degree 
persuasive and should be conclusive in or of the proposed plan. 

‘Only on rarest ocensions, if ever, should it be consider 
advisable for the President to address Congress in person. 


ecessary to legisla 
rome: of his belief in the necessity of certain "erp g^ along certain 
nes 


to put questione to Bim. intensifies at existing opposition. 7» 
Members to put qu o ensifies an : o on. 

The Constitution declares: “ The executive power sha be vested in 
a President of the United States of America.” It also declares that 
“he shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union and recommend to consideration such meas- 
and expedient.” Annual messages of 
hn Adams were delivered in some- 


the annual ts were an- 


House of Congress y a messenger 
until the innovation introduced by President Wilson, who has repeatedly 
addressed Congress in personal appeals for the enactment of legislation 
deemed by him necessary. 

President must remain independent of Congress as to the manner 
in which he may choose to communicate information with to 

e matters. The heads of the executive dej ts 
in the C an See s 
i on creates offices aw, an 

an office implies all that relates to its constitution, All the heads of 
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The legislative 
uire the 
President to come in person and answer interrogatories; but Congress, 
haying created the offices held by the heads of departments, may assign 
new duties to them. 

The Constitution does not contain the words “ Cabinet officers" or 


departments are creatures of congressional legislation. 
branch should not, and under the Constitution can not, 


“constitutional advisers.” It says that the President one uire the 
opinion in writing of “the principal officer in each copa ent." And 
for this reason such officers are said to be “ constitutional advisers 

to the President. As it is within the scope of the law and the spirit 


of the Constitution that the executive officers or heads of departments: 


may be admitted to discuss publie measures on the floor of Congress, 
it Is only a 88 of expediency whether or not such a change in 
the method of procedure ought to be adopted. 


CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF CONFEDERATE STATES. 


The relation of the executive N and Congress engaged the 
attention of the men who form the Confederate Government and 
modeled its constitution and laws upon those of the Fed 
ment. Long experience of the Federal system suggested to them, in 
framing their provisional and permanent constitution as well, that to 
allow the 2 of the cabinet seats on the floor of their Congress 
would be an Improvement. They therefore preserved the existing pro- 
vision of our Constitution, distributing the functions of government, 
and after the words “end no person holding any office under the Con- 
federate States shall be a member of elther house during his continu- 
ance in office,” they introduced the following clause: But Congress 
may by law grant to the principal officers in each of the executive de- 
8 a seat upon the floor of either house with the privilege of 
iscussing any measures EAE to his department." (Confederate 
States Constitution, art. 1, sec. 6.) 


NOT THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS. 


There are those who believe that to enable the heads of executive 
departments to appear before either House would not be the complete 
parliamentary system of other Governments, because it would not give 
to the Cabinet, not being permitted, under our Constitution, to vote as 
Members, the power to direct and control legislative action. It is much 
to be preferred that it should not. The parliamentary systems of 
Europe lead to much more instability than does ours. here the 
cabinet is little more than a committee of the legislature to carry into 
execution its general policy, and an adverse vote is generally taken to 
mean the resignation of the Government. 

Changes similar to the plan here suggested, as applicable to our sys- 
tem have presented themselves for consideration during the history of 
American legislation, the annals of Congress containing debates upon 
tne anecs, when information was to be obtained through heads of 
lepartments. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND OTHER EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 


There is a distinction existing between the Executive Office of the 
President and the office of the several heads of the executive depart- 
ments. A different rule should therefore be made to apply to each. 
The President is invested with the authority to make treaties and a 
point foreign ambassadors and ministers, with the consent of the 

enate. The Secretary of State is not required by the law creating his 
office to make report or give information to either branch of the Legis- 
lature; but whatever Is in respect to forelgn affairs is usually 
sald directly by the President in his annual message. Congress has not 
the power to compel the Secretary of State to give such information as 
might be required in respect to an appointment, the negotiation of a 
treaty, or the management of the foreign affairs of the country, But 
as to matters relating to the Department of State there is no reason 
why Congress should not claim and exercise the same power which is 
established in the law organizing the Treasury. To the Executive is 

ven the power to d out in secret certain measures of foreign policy, 

et, if Congress should invite the Secretary of State to the floor, even 
in regard to such matters, information which, in his opinion, should be 
meae e in this way be communicated and with great benefit 
o the country. 

'The E of Korein Afairs per the Secretary of State) ap- 
peared before the Senate July 22, 1799, in obedience fo the following 
order, issued under the treaty-making power of that body: 

* Ordered, That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs attend the Senate 
to-morrow and bring with him such papers as are regulate to give full 
information relative (à the consular convention between France and 


eral Govern- 


the United States.“ (Annals of Con , Vol. I, p. 52.) 

During the Second Congress the following resolutlon was adopted : 

* Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
introduce an inquiry into the causes of the late defeat of the army 
under the command of Maj. Gen, St. Clair, and also into the causes of 
the detentions or delays which are suggested to have attended the 
money, clothing, and provisions and military stores for the use of the 
said army, and into such other causes as may in any manner have been 
productive of the sald defeat.” pana of Congress, Vol. III, p. 490.) 

The same Con s adopted the following resolution: “ phat the 
Secretary of the Treasury be directed to report a plan for the reim- 
bursement of the loans made by the Bank of the United States pur- 
suant to the eleventh section of the act entitled ‘An act to incorporate 
the subscribers to the Bank of the United States.“ (Annals of Con- 
gress, Vol III, p. 723.) 


LAW ORGANIZING STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The law organizing the Department of Foreign Affairs, as then called, 
which was the first department created, does not direct the head of 
that ME to make reports or give information to either branch 
of the Legislature. Nor indeed to this day does the Secretary of State 
make at the opening of Congress any formal report either to the Presi- 
dent or to Congress. But whatever Is to be said in respect to fore! 
affairs is said directly by the President in his annual message. The 
law of July 27, 1789, establishing his office declares that the Secretary 
“ shall puo and execute such duties as shall from time to time be 
enjoined upon or entrusted to him by the President of the United 
States agreeable to the Constitution relative to correspondences, com- 
missions, or instructions to or with publie ministers or consuls from 
the United States, or to negotiations with public ministries from for- 
eign states or princes, or to memorials, or other applications from 
foreign public ministers or other foreigners, or to such other matters 
respecting de Pap affairs as the President of the United States shall 
assign to said department; and furthermore, that the said principal 
officer shall conduct the business of the said department in such man- 
ner as the President of tbe United States shall from time to time 
order or instruct." 

On September 15, 1789, the name of the department was changed, 
and by e act of 1842 and 1856 the Secretary of State is required 
annually to lay before Congress: “1, A statement in a compendious 
form of all such changes and modifications in the commercial systems 


of other nations, whether by treaties, duties on imports and exports, 
or other regulations, as shall have been communicated to the depart- 
ment during all commercial information contained in the official pub- 
lications of other governments which he shall deem sufficiently im- 

rtant. 2. A synopsis of so much of the information which may 

ve been communicated to him by the diplomatic and consular offices 
during the preceding year as he may deem valuable for publie infor- 
mation, specifying the names of any consuls or commercial agents who 
may have been remiss in transmitting commercial information,” and 
other reports with the consular offices, statements of expenditures, etc. 


WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS. 


Under these laws the Secretary of State is made directly responsible 
to Congress in regard to what is therein specified. The law estabJish- 
ing the Department of War was enacted August 7, 1789, and defines 
the relation of the Secretary to the President in similar terms; b; 
subsequent acts enacted 1809, 1866, and 1868 the Secretary is require 
to lay before Congress annual statements of contracts and purchases, 
reports of bids for works, reports of examination of river and harbor 
improvements, abstracts of returns of States. Laws have been enacted 
giving the Secretary certain discretionary powers. The Navy Depart- 
ment is affected . UAE legislation, Congress making the Secretary 
of War and the cretary of Navy his agents in regard to certain 
specified acts without the intervention of the President. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


When Congress dealt with the Treasury Department the theory of 
legislation was different from that in respect to any of the others. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is not directed by Congress to conduct 
the business of his department in such manner “as the President of 
the United States shall from time to time order or Instruct,” but, as 
for enumerating certain specified things which the head of the Treas- 
ury has to do, he is required “generally to perform all such service 
relative to the finances as he shall be directed to perform,” without 
saying by whose direction. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE QUESTION. 


The law organizing the Treasury may be accepted as the solution of 
this question. The head of that department can now, at any time 
either House sees flt to take action under the existing law, be required 
to give information in person, although he must await an invitation 
from Congress. 

Congress, in creating the office of Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
that he “shall make report and give information to either branch of 
the Legislature, either in person or in writing," as either House may 
require, "respecting all matters which shall a rtain to his office. 
From the time of establishment of his office the retary of the Treas- 
ury should never have been regarded ns merely a member of what is 
known as the President's official family. The Constitution provides 
that “all bills for raising revenues shall originate in the House of 
Representatives.” That is the M reason which has given to the 
House of Representatives the authority under the law establishing his 
office, which remains unamended and in its original form, to require 
(the word “ require," not request,“ is used) the head of the 8 
Department to deliver to Congress from time to time, in person an 
orally, whatever information may be in possession of the department. 
This does not mean that Congress can compel the Secretary of the 
Treasury to disclose an opinion which the President may entertain in 
respect to tariff legislation, but which the President, for reasons of 
his own, Is prepare to himself formally communicate to Congress. 
But'from the head of fhe Treasury Congress may clearly compel in- 
formation in regard to everything else appertaining to his department, 

EXISTING LAW COVERING TREASURY SHOULD BE OBSERVED. 

It is obvious that this Cabinet officer especially should be required to 
oppaan: before Congress; and had the law esta Demy his office been 
observed our tariff and currency legislation would have been made 
clearer to the country and much more satisfactory results secured, 
ongress, which made the Treasury rtment amenable to its 

c can claim similar powers over the other executive depart- 
The annual written reports of the Secretaries, excepting that 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, are, in general, addressed to the 
President, and he may or may not, as he chooses, communicate them 
to Congress, although the custom is for him to send such reports with 
his annual message. Essential as these reports are for the purposes 
of legislation and to a proper understanding of the requirements of 
each department, they invariably need further information and ex- 
planation, which no one should be able to glve so well as the head of 
the department himself or the chief of the bureau having its special 
subject in charge. Much of such information which can, safely for 
the Que interest, be given in the private session of a committee might 
not proper for the publice session of the whole House. 

The proposed plan for open and public intercourse would in no way 
interfere with the continuance of such committee work. Yet it has often 
happened that secret methods of the committee are undesirable and that 
there ought to be publicity of executive details. Such publicity is fre- 
quently even necessary to the purpose of an administration or as an 
exhibition of its policy. Official reports of the proceedings, or hearings, 
as they are called, before committees are therefore published. It is 
impossible for the membership of either House to give more than par- 
tial attention to them. They are there to represent States and congres- 
sional districts. They have special work to rform in the different 
committees to which they are assigned, and if they give the rest of 
their time to listening or taking part in what actually goes on in the 
deliberative assemblies no more can reasonably be asked of them, 

PROLONGED AND EXTRA SESSIONS AVOIDED. 


But a few words spoken by a competent head of a department would 
place the whole of Congress on the same vantage ground as members 
of a committee. The work of Congress would be greatly facilitated, 
rendering unnecessary the prolonged and extra sessions which have iu 
recent years so often been forced upon the National Legislature: 

When the heads of departments go before congressional committees 
they are received with the utmost official courtesy, even by Members 
admittedly hostile to them, and the committee of the whole Senate or 
House will equally preserve its official dignity. ‘There need not be the 
slightest fear that the heads of our executive departments would be 
exposed to be badgered by all interrogatories put by inquisitive Mem- 
bers of either House, protected as they would be by carefully drawn 
rules and regulations. 

Formulated into a joint resolution, the proposed change in the method 


of procedure would be somewhat as follows: 

FORM OF JOINT RESOLUTION. 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
of the 
ttorney 


Section 1. Be it enacted 
tives, That the Secretary of State, Secretary of War, Secreta 
Treasury, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, the 
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ah, Me Postmaster General, etec., shall be entitled to occupy seats 
on the floor of either House, with the privilege of discussing any meas- 
— appertaining to their departments under such rules as may be pre- 


scribed, 

Suc. 2. That the said Secretaries, Attorney General, and Postmaster 
General attend the sessions of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
8 on of each week and give information in reply to 
questio) 


ns. 

This would require the heads of departments to attend at stated 
times to give necessary d verbal and responsible information to 
Congress, at the same e securing to them the right to take part in 
discussions relating to their respective departments. 

That limits might be placed upon the right of inquiry the rules of 
the two Houses might be amended in a manner pro; by the select 
committee of which Mr. Pendieton, of Ohio, was chairman. 
admendments were jntended for the House of Representatives only, but 
could be made to apply to the Senate as well, so that the Clerk of the 
Senate and the House of end eive should keep notice books in 
which they should enter resolutions requiring information from a of 
the executive rtments or questions intended to be propound to 
"T member of the Cabinet. 

otice could be given that the resolution of inquiry or question shall 
be brought up on — , or a certain day of a certain week, 
provided that no such resolution shall be called except unanimous 
consent within less than three days after the due notice shall have been 
ven. The Clerk could on the same day on which notice is en 
ansmit to the chief officer in the proper M omae & copy of the 
resolution or question, with the name of the Member pro it and 
hen it comes before the House or the Senate 1 8 The 


necessary to MX rg the answer or giye the required information.” 
A resolution 


Congress. Th 
the words “if not incompatible with the publit interests, y 
in 1 the Department of State, recognizing in this manner the 
constitutiona ht of the executive to withhold ormation the pub- 
lication of which would be “incompatible with the public interest.” 
Resolutions of inquiry, unless adopted immediately unanimous con- 
sent, are referred to the pors committee having jurisdiction, and are 

y answered after the lapse of a considerable time, the n 
course of events obliterating the subject from the publie mind. Un er 
the proposed change the public wo be more quickly advised i direct 
qu s which must be answered. Congress wo more effectively 
obtain information at the time needed. The executive departments 
would retain constitutional independence of the legislative branch, but 
would be responsive to public o N ? 

residential election is again within measurable distance, Shall 

ractically unrestrained by Co; 


A 1 
we look for a ruler 8 
to indulge in personal government, or for a Presiden 


even tem 


responsi! — h his Ca to the most enlightened constituency 
in the world, the can peop! 
Mine Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this legislation. 
It is supplying a long-felt want in the mining activities of the 
great mining industry of this country. 'The mining people of 
the West have been urging this legislation for many years. 

On April 20, 1912, I introduced a bill, H. R. 22080, for 
experiment stations for northern California, and this bil was 
favorably reported by the Committee on Mines and Mining, but 
failed of passage by reason of the adjournment of Congress. 
The report of the committee was as follows: 

The parse Hye Mines and Mining, to whom was referred the bill 
H. R. 22080) establish a mining experiment station at Aubu 
lacer 1 Cal, to ald in the development of mineral resources o 

the United States, and to undertake any investigation or operation 

for the health and safety of persons employed in mining, quarrying, 

metallurgical, and other mineral industries, and for other purposes, 

NM had the same under consideration, respectfully recommen that 
ass. 

This. bili is a substitute for H. R. 17033, which was introduced for 
identically the same purpose. 

The bill is as follows: 

[H. R. 22080, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
“A bill to establish a mining experiment station at Auburn, Placer 

County, Cal., to ald in the development of the mineral resources of 

the United States, and for other purposes. 


“Re it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, established at 
Auburn, Placer County, Cal, a mining experiment station which shall 


be. under the supervision, management, and control of the Bureau of 


“Suc, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb 

authorized and directed to appoint as the superintendent of said —— 

ing experiment station one expert mining and metallurgical engineer, at 

a salary of $4,000 per annum; one chemist, at a salary of $2,500 per 

annum; and such other employees as he may deem necessary 2 carr, 
n 


out the provisions of this act; and for the purpose of inaugurat an 

main E the said mining ent station, including the 1 
of salaries, canes of equipment, supplies, expenses of travel, pay- 
and other expenses of every sort incident thereto the 
Secretary ot tke Interlor is authorized to expend annually a sum not 


uct inquiries and scientific investigations concerning the minin; repa- 

‘treatment: and utilization of ores and other mineral 893 

with a view to Improving health conditions, increasing safety, effi- 
clency, economic development, and the prevention of waste in the minin 
quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, and as wi 

acilitate the proper and efficient development of the resources of the 

ublic domain, and to disseminate information 8 these subjects 

s act. 


the Bureau of Mines, or any employee of said bureau en in th 
work herein provided for, to undertake any investigation RUN 
in behalf of any private party, except for f health and safety of per- 
sons employed in the Eg, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral 
industries; nor shall any o: ‘the regular emplo of said bureau en- 
gaged in such investigations have any personal or private interest in 
any mine or the products of any mine under inves tion.” 

This bill is introduced for the efit of the mining interests of Cali- 
fornia and the Government genera and to look after the health and 
af a menting Beld at Sacramento, Cal on . a f. TOE mene 

E „ on Februa " 
rialized Congress upon this subject as follows: zd Jr 
“Whereas House of Representati bill No. 1 t ý 
JOHN E. Raren, entitled EX to est (rap are Dee 


radu which for the year 1909 amounted to approximatel 

83,000, ; in 1910, $88,000,000 ; and in 1911, $90,000,000 ; and 

“ Whereas the proposed ege, i msi station is in no wise a local matter, 

but is calculated to develop and ore the mining industry of 

the entire country and provide a grea N needed and exceedingly Im- 

portant educational 5 to all persons interested Tu the 
mineral Industries; an 

“Whereas Auburn, Placer County, Is centrally located with reference to 

the great mining districts of the Pacific coast, and very close to the 

city there are extensive deposits, including gold ( uartz and 

gravel), ores of copper, iron, manganese, anomite and silver, galena 

and bismuth, and other minerals, such as granite, limestone, r- 

pur, marble; >stentite, magnesite, borytasper, sclemite, asbestos 

, ocher, and quar e for the manu- 

facture of ee? Ne Cea be it * 


ae pine patter oe ing material assí t oF ‘the 

o as a matter rendering ma assistance 

greatest of the country’s industries, „ 
“The above resolution was unanimously adopted at the regular 

monthly meeting of the Sacramento Valley Development ‘Asscintion 

held February 17, 1912. 

“O. H. MILLER, Secretary.” 


The Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, of Nevada City, Cal., have 
memorialized Congress upon this subject as follows: 
Marca 31, 1912, 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: At a recent meeting of this organization it was brought 
to the notice of the members that through your good offices a la 
uantity of valuable publications are being er and placed on the 

elves of the headquarte: 1 ter shows a discriminating ap- 
reciation of the n 


. W. 
e — i: a min laboratory at Auburn, in our néighbor- 
g county, has been to eliminate the possibility of interfer- 
ing with the business of our assayers, and in 
ur complete support. In accordance with a motion at to-day's meet- 
& vote of thanks was I to gon for your good work, and this 
etter is to inform you of the sald action. 
Trusting that you may continue to be successful in your efforts for 
the people of your district, we remain, 
ery sincerely, yours, 
NEVADA City CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
. W. WAGGONER, President. 
E0. B, FINNEGAN, Secretary. 


The Auburn Chamber of Commerce haye memorialized Congress upon 
this subject as follows: 
AUBURN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Auburn, Cal., February 7, 1912. 


Whereas a bill entitled “A bill to establish a mining experiment station 
at Auburn, Placer County, Cal, to ald in the development of the 
mineral resources of the United States, and for other purposes” 
(H. R. 10733), has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
at Washington ; and 

Whereas the mineral production of California for the year 1909 
amounted, in round numbers, to $85,000,000; in 1910, $88,400,000; 
and to upward of ninety millions in 1911; and 

Whereas the mountains and vanes of Placer County contain an im- 
mense amount of mineral wealth, including gold both in quartz and 

vel, ores of MAN manganese, tungsten, chromium, and silver 
in the Ophir miníng district, close to Auburn), galena, bismuth, 
and other minerals, such as granite, limestone, porphyry, marble, 
steatite, magnesite, baryta, spar, selenite, asbestos, talc, kaolin, pot- 
tery clay, ocher, and glass sand; and 

Whereas Placer County is lately reported by the Census Bureau as being 
the second county the United States in the number of producing 
gold mines, Siskiyou County, Cal., being first; and 


its present form has. 
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Whereas Auburn is on the main line of the Southern Pacific, 126 miles 
from San Francisco, 657 miles from Los Angeles, and 868 miles from 
Seattle, thus being easy of access from east, peret south, and as 
centrally located with reference to the great mi districts of the 
country as is etically possible; and 

Whereas the project is in no way sectional, but calculated to develop 
the mining industry of the whole Pacific slope and of the entire coun- 


try; and 
Whereas such a station would provide an important educational o por 
tunity for the young men of California and be the means of recru g 
2 tra — force of men to develop the wealth of the country: There- 
re 
Resolved, That the Auburn Chamber of Commerce cordially indorses 
the said bill and urges upon Congress its adoption, and we also recom- 
mend other chambers of commerce and business organizations of the 
Pacific slope to take similar action; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to our Representa- 
8 in Congress and to kindred organizations on the coast. 


dopted. 
Joun T. BRAMHALL, Secretary. 


The San Francisco Call, of California, of date February 19, 1912, 
speaking editorially upon this subject, says: 


" NEED OF A SCHOOL FOR MINING PROSPECTORS. 


"A mining experiment station for California would be a useful and 
valuable help for the promotion of this great industry, and in that view 
Representative Raker has introduced a bill in Con for the establish- 
ment in Placer County of an institution of this character. 
been neglectful of this industry and 


“The Government always 
ureau of Mines, Millions are 


was with difficulty persuaded to create a 

Bpent annually on the Government cul 1 and we 

belleve this money is profitably used for the common good, but little or 

moshing ia ne national agency to encourage oes assist ener ja 
rodnuetion o ner go oil, co; other p: 

x California's lending industries, and i is 


quiry. The mountains of California have explored a 
way by gold seekers, and sometimes they have stumbled on other valu- 
able minerals, but usually by accident. 

»The fact is that we do not yet know the full metallurgical potential- 
ities of the California mining region, and it is — = a school for 


rospectors would bring valuable and * 
The American Mining Congress, which is com of the most able 
and representative mi men of the West, at its recent annual meet- 
ously passed the following resolution : 


ing in the city of Chicago u 

“Whereas the development of Po" of ore treatment capable of 

handling with profit the vast low-grade deposits and mine ga of 

our mining districts is of the ao importance to the ning 
es: 


industry and to all related indus' 

“Be it resolved, That it be the sense of the American Mining Sope 
that the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, memor: 
to provide for the establishment, under the direction of the Bureau of 
Mines, of a metallurgical experiment piers station or stations for 
the purpose of devising methods for the extraction of metals from low- 
grade ores and appropriate sufficient funds for such purpose. 

“Resolved sip ez That the officers of the American Mi Congress 
draft a suitable bill” providing for the proper carrying out of this reso- 
lution, and that copies of the bill and of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States and each Senator and Representative; 
and that the officers of the American Mining Congress use all honorable 
means to the end that such a bill may become a law, in view of the 
increasing importance and complexity of the mining and metallurgical 
industries, the deplorable waste in mining under present methods, and 
the great need of trained men to aid in improving these conditions and 
in developing greater safety and efficiency. 


* Be it resolved, That the American erg | Congress, now in session at 
al 
tenance of 


Chicago, ur; the Congress of the United ashington to pro- 
vide E. and cooperation in the main mining schools in 
the several States in a manner analogous to that which has been done 
in behalf of culture. 

“Be it resolved, That the members of the American Mining Congress 
and the fri the nd throughout the country are 
hereby ur; to cooperate in securing proper ation necessary 
to carry above purpose into effect.” 


ut the 

appeal- 

should 
in 


There are many other organizations of business men 
West that are and have for some years past been — t 7 
ing to Congress for relief in the manner provided by this pH. t 
be remembered that while the National Bureau of Mines is 
splendid work in its limited field and in a limited way, 
are thus far practically entirely devoted coal- 
There has been no recognition thus of th 
dustries of the West, and it is believed that that industry is entitled to 
consideration by the Government. 

This bill was referred to the Department of the Interior for con- 
ON. and the report of the Secretary of the Interior thereon is 
as follows: 

peepee — eg PIE AS 
a8. on, April 1, 
W D. FosTE 


m, 
hairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Sm: Replying to Frag letter of March 21, asking for my opinion 
on House bills 22080, 22081, and 22088, relative to the establis nt 
822 OE experiment stations in the States of California, Colorado, and 


The purpose of these bills is to provide for “inquiries and scientific 
investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and utili- 
zation of ores and other mineral substances, with a view to improving 
health conditions, increasing safety, efficiency, economic development, 
and the prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, metallurgi 
and other mineral industries, and as will facilitate the proper an 
efficient development of the resources of the public domain. 

M purpose and the main features of these bills meet with my ap- 
proval. 

Such mes, eere will be helpful in the development of mining on 
the public 1 s of each of the States, both within and without the 
national forest reserves; and the necessary expenditures for conducting 
these Investigations will be justified more than under ordinary condi- 
tions, for the reason that these States the Government itself 


tions locking to the proper 
cal industries. 


be most need 
tions might be earried on under 
Indeed, a movable location for each 
station might enable the department to carry out the purposes of these 
Ms _— greater economy and efficiency than could be done under any 
other plan. 
Under the provisions of these bills there can be no possible conflict of 
interests between the investigations for which they provide and the 
work of private mining and metall engineers and chemists. 


Very respectfully, 
WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 


The report of the Secretary, as will be observed from the above, is 
favorable. There is a tion that it would be wiser to leave the 
N of the specific location of the De 
the Interior rather than fixin 

mittee 


‘our com 


mining organizations and mining men the ju t and wishes of 
these should be considered in that respect. 
Within a radius 100 miles from the proposed location there is 


combination of gold, silver, lead, copper, zin 
und other mineral-bearing that a great deal o 
that is, ore which 
is difficult to treat. There are very large ts and a ea variety 
of it there, and the mining —— of the State have felt that there 

tal mi station in the 


charge metallurgists, for the purpose 
only analyzing and testing those ores but to devi iP 
means and 


the fold and silver, copper and lead, zin 
uranium, and other rare metals that are produced in the Sierra Ne- 
lifeblood of the busi- 


i 
mines would be opened 
uld be added to by many hundreds of 


continued 
try depends u the establishment of the metallurgical experiment 
1 at which scientific and practical work along that line can be 


e. 
The mining men of the Pacific coast and Sierra Nevada and other 

western mountains feel that the Government should take an interest in 

and assit in finding means of treatment of the low-grade ref: 

and get them into a merchantable condition. That will 


lace designat 
ipl Toate in, tae, eater of one of the principal mtu end 
erous portions o e Sta van us suitab 
yc x mining Sake tine of the Southeca Pa ine me mil oa 
nburn is on e main e o e ern ĉi 
San Fran , 657 miles from Los Angeles, and 868 S 
thus ul 


centrally districts of the 
country on the Pacific slope as is practically — ed 
The project is in no way sectional, but calculated to develop the 
mining industry of the whole Pacific slope and of the enti a 
The following shows the amount of money obtained from the sale of 
ds from 1901 to 1910, inclusive, and a statement of 


is as 


popne mineral 
e mining interests and their past want of consideration: 


Proportion of reclamation fund arising from receipts of sates coal 
and mineral lands for the fiscal years 1901 to 1911, Heron eid 


FORT URP $362,632. 85 
462, 723. 20 

790, 083. 56 

685, 668. 65 

s 551,976. 80 

s 799, 899.27 
1907 570,415. 76 
1908 886, 942.69 
1909. 792, 201. 66 
1910 890,385.91 


Total, 10 years..| 65,357, 106. 72 2,718,715. 03 


1 A deduction of 5 per cent on account of grants to all reclamation S 
Colorado, for of education or of making public roads, has eee Satie n 
the total receipts from sales of coal and mineral lands. 


A small fraction of 1 per cent for fees and commissions of registers 
and receivers has not been deducted in pre this statement. 
The funds arising from the sale of public lands and set aside for the 
reclamation work in the public-land States, as indicated by the accom- 
ing tabular statement, during the 10 years ending June 30, 1910, 
ave e deoa $65,357,000. Of this amount, $4,000,000 has been 
derived from the sale o? coal lands, and about $2,779,000 from the sale 
the sale of mineral 


of other mineral lands, making a total derived from 
lands of $6,793,000. 
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During these 10 years this entire fund arising from the proceeds of 
the sale of all such public lands, including the $6,193,000 arising from 
the sale of coal and other mineral lands, has been devoted to the up- 
building of agriculture in the public-land States, and no pen of this 
fund has gone to help the mining industry in any of these States. 

During this time the mining industry in the public-land States has 
fallen far behind agriculture in progressive development. Many 
3 of the industry are showing the need of extended investiga- 

ons. 3 

The question now raised is as follows: 

In view of the fact that the great reclamation work of the Federal 
Government is now under way, that the policies and principles of 
irrigation in the arid lands are now well established, that private 
enterprise is now rend pen numerous simllar irrigation projects in 
each of the public-land States, and that the reclamation work of the 
Federal Government has now reached the dev at which the income 
from the sale of water rights will rapidly add to the funds arising 
from the sale of public lands and available for irrigation purposes, is 
it not right and feasible that at this time some considerable portion 
of the proceeds from the sale of mineral lands should, for a time, be 
devoted to investigations looking to the upbuilding of the mining 
industry in the several public-land States? 

The principle of ulty in this proposition has already been well 
established, in that the proceeds arising from the administration of 
the public-forest lands in the West have been largely reappropriated 
for the care and development of the forest lands; and the application 
of this principle in behalf of the mining industry would have been 
called for when the Reclamation Service was established but for the 
generous desire on the part of all parties in the West that the principle 
nnd the policy of irrigation, a both public and private ngencies, should 
be inaugurated and rid established. 

Now, however, that this has been accomplished, and that the mining 
industry in turn is in need of funds for investigations looking to its 
further development, the principles of right and equity in behalf of the 
mining industry should receive recognition, 

Your committee believes that the welfare of the miner as affects his 
health and safety and as affects the general welfare of the whole coun- 
try demands that due recognition and encouragement should be given 
to the metalliferous-mining industry and the miners of the West and 
Pacific coast, and recommends the passage of the bill. 


On the opening of the Sixty-third Congress, on April 7, 1913, 
I introduced a similar bill, which was known as H. R. 113. 

This bill, H. R. 15869, takes the place of H. R. 113 and 
other bills of a similar purpose. 'The report on this bill fully 
covers the entire field, and I will incorporate it as part of my 
statement on this most important question: 


The Committee on Mines and Mining, havin 
H. R. 15869, reports the same to the House wit 


that the bill be passed. 
bui has a double purpose: (1) To establish 10 minin. 


under consideration 
the recommendation 


The ding 
experiinent stations in important metal-mining regions in public-lan 
States and 1 in Alaska, with a view to the advancement of the mini 


industry in those ae ae and (2) to establish in the larger develop 
mining regions of t 5 


satisfacto 
under the 


pe 
97, 113, 169, 1644, 1 
15606, and 15869 of the Sixty-third Congress, looking to the estab- 
lishment of individual experiment stations in nearly all public-land 
States, and House bills Nos. 14691, 15221, 15223, and 16195, looking 
to the. establishment of individual mine-rescue cars or stations. Under 


its por" will also be included the reconstruction and operation 
= u ht existing mine-rescue cars now being operated under the Bureau 
0 nes. 


This legislation has been prepared with considerable care. It is 
not based upon the plans or wishes of any one person or organiza- 


tion, but it has been drawn up as a result of a series of conferences 
among the miners, mine operators, mine surgeons, and engineers from 
careful consideration having been 


different p of the country, 

n — the needs of the industry and of the country along the lines 
ndicated. ; 

The committee has heard only commendation from the miners and 
operators for the work of the Bureau of Mines as far as that work has 
gone, but criticism is general and emphatic 3 the slowness 
of the progress in that work due to lack of adequate facilities, The 
situation is well expressed by the following extract in a letter from 
John Mitchell to the chairman of the committee: 

“As one of the advocates of the establishment of the Bureau of Mines, 
I have watched with interest the good beginning it has made; but I 
have noted with regret the inadequacy of its facilities for taking w 
even the matter of coal-mine accidents in a manner commensurate wit 
the urgency and importance of that subject; also the omission from its 
work of mei ip ertum looking to safety and health conditions in the 
ee mines and investigations looking to the general upbuilding of the 
ndustry. 

“In a movement of this kind the inadequacy of the facilities tends 
to bring discredit on the work, and thereby to discourage both those 
associated with it and those for whose benefit the movement was inaugu- 
rated. I fear it also indicates a failure to E the importance 
and magnitude of the undertaking and the difficulties involved." 

CONDITIONS SHOWING THE NEED FOR THIS LEGISLATION. 


(1) That the mining industry of the country and PIE the metal- 
mining industries in our public-land States are not keeping pace with 
7 — normal development of the country is clearly shown by the follow- 
n atn: 

tn the ed ly Mane of the public-land States west of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers there was an increase from 14,800,000 in 1900 to 
19.600,000 in 1910, an increase of 32 per cent. 

The agricultural crops of the public-land States had a valuation in 
1900 of $921,000,000, and a valuation in 1910 of $1,950,000,000, an 
increase of 112 per cent. 

During similar periods the average annual valuation of all the mineral 
products in the public-land States increased from $287,000,000 durin, 
the period 1901 to 1905 to an average annual valuation of $358,000,000 
during the period from 1906 to 1910, an increase of a little less than 
25 per cent; whereas the production of the precious metals in the pub- 
lic-land States decreased from an annual average valuation of $136,000. 
000 during the earlier period (1901—1905) to an aL annual valua- 
tion of $127,000,000 during the latter period (1906—1910), a decrease 
of nearly 7 per cent. 


No better illustration could be given df the contrast in the treatment 
of these two great national industries than the fact that in spite of 
this lagging behind of the mining industry during this 10-year period 
the National Government expended for the reclamation of agricultural 
lands in these public-land States not only all of the moneys received 
from the sale of public lands for agricultural purposes, but also nearly 
$7,000, received from the sale of mineral lands. 

The reduction in the number of men rond thai in the different metal- 
mining industries in the public-land States tells even more clearly than 
do the figures of production the falling behind of the mining industry. 
Unfortunately, the figures for the number of the men employed are not 
available for a majority of the public-land States. 

free d a single one of these States as an example, attention may 
be called to the fact that the average number of men employed in the 
metal-mining and metallurgical industries in the State of Colorado for 
the four-ycar perlod 1900 to 1903, inclusive, was 36,189; during the 
period from 1904 to 1907 this annual loss was reduced to 34,364; and 
during the four-year perio from 1908 to 1911, inclusive, the number 
of employees was further reduced to 22,560. 

(2) Among the causes of this lag ing behind of mine de¥elopment 
are the following : An The exhaustion now under way of the more 
easily discovered and richer ore deposits and the fact that other rich 
ore deposits are not now being discovered to such an extent as to 
replace those now being worked as they become exhausted; e) the 
absence of known methods through the use of which many existin 
low-grade ore deposits can be profitably worked; (c) the wastefu 
methods now followed in many of the mayer and metallurgical oper- 
ations, which, while in many cases they still bring temporary profits 
to mine operators, are reducing the national wealth in a manner which 
can be remedied only by the discovery and use of more efficient methods 
of treatment. 

e Of a number of our important mineral resources we have for 
both the present and future needs of the country but one inadequate 
supply. he utilization of certain of these important resources, as in 
the case of coal, oil, and natural gas, destroys them. Common pru- 
dence demands that through the necessary researches the Nation should 
learn how to use this one supply of its mineral resources more wisely 
and more efficiently or with less waste or loss than 1s now the case, 

(4) The loss of life in the different branches of the mining indus 
is a discredit to the Nation. It calls for more extended inquiries an 
researches on the part of the Federal Government and a proper dis- 
semination of the results obtained; it calls for more stringent police 
supervision or inspection by the States, and for more determined co- 
operative effort on the * of both the miners and mine owners in the 
war of making and enforcing safety regulations. 

he National Government should do its full duty in this matter with- 
out further delay. 


MINING, LIKE AGRICULTURE, WILL BE BENEFITED BY THE LARGER CONTRI- 
BUTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Congress Is now appropriating as an aid to agricultural advance- 
ment nearly $28,000,000 pa annum. These funds are being expended 
and the work authorized is being carried forward through a well- 
organeg department with a Cabinet head and with nearly 14,000 
employees. 

Phat these large expenditures have resulted in still larger benefits 
to the country there can be no doubt; and one of the evidences of bene- 
fits is to be seen in the large increases in the aggre ate value of the 
farm products of the country, which had an estimated value of less 
than $5,000,000,000 in the year 1898 and nearly $9,000,000,000 in the 
year 1912. 

The conditions 1 agricultural | d differ as to many 
details from those associati th mining, but the broad, general prin- 
ciples of pro ss are the same; and the favorable response to the 
national a or agriculture is itself an evidence of the result which 
can be depended upon if similar ald is extended to mining. Further- 
more, the less extended actual experience growing out of the more lim- 
ited expenditures through the Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines on behalf of the m g industry furnishes specific evidence of the 
larger benefits which nay be ected to result from larger expenditures 
in similar directions. Thus, under the Bureau of Mines, through a small 
expenditure, the saving in national wealth through 1 1 the waste 
of natural gas in a single season has ageregated more than $10,000,000, 
which is several times the total cost of the maintenance of the Bureau 
of Mines from its beginning. 

The benefits which may be expected from more liberal aid to the 
mining industry will come (1) through the lessening of the unnecessary 
waste in the mining and treatment of the various mineral products; 
(2) through increased efficiency in mining operations by the improve- 
ment of health and safety conditions; (3) through the development of 
more efficient and cheaper methods in the treatment of low-grade ore 
deposits, which are either not now worked at all or are worked only in 
their richer parts or pockets. These benefits may come about either 
through the discovery of new methods in connection with the researches 
by the bureau itself, or through its activity in stimulating researches 
by private parties, 

THE COUNTRY’S RELATION TO ITS TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUSTRIES. 


A brief statement of facts will indicate in a general way what the 
National Government is doing to aid development of each of its two 
at basic industries, and what in turn these two industries are con- 
ibuting yearly to our national wealth and progress. While the 
figures are not fully comparable in all respects, they will be found to 
be essentially correct: 


AGRICULTURE AND MINING, THE NATION’S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUS- 
TRIES—WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHAT THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EACH OF THESE INDUSTRIES, 


What these Industries do for the nation: 


Agriculture, Miningand 
including for- | mineral indus- 
estry. tries. 

Number of employees 13,000,000 2,300,000 

Yearly value of pro luetss eu. ees. 0,500,000,000 | $1,600,000,000 
What each worker in these industries contributes 

to the national wealth yearly..................... $800 $2,000 
What each industry contributes to the freight ton- 

nage of the country yearly....... PEPS per cent.. 22 60 


1 The scope here includes mining, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, as 
does the work of the Bureau of Mines, 5 
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What the National Government is doing for each of these Industries : 


Yearly appropriations. 


yak arr a 
om direct appropriation. ............---.+ 3 


ts 
From 
For 52 experiment stations, oue in each State mad Territory: 
or 52 4 one - 
For general researches and other work to aid agriculture 
mining. 


Per contribution from the peopleof the United States 


for 
bend runi mener no ie for safe- 
the lives of 2,300, em; in the min- " 
Da industry K about dua-hall of cent per annum . 005 


1 $480,000 for 1915; increasing to $4,580,000 for 1925 and each year thereafter. 

* Of this amount less than $500,000 is e: under the Burean of Mines in behalf 
of improvement of safety and health tions among the 2,300,000 employees in the 
mining industry; the remainder (about $1,300,000) is expended for b ing 
ratty ode indus under t esp Survey: and 310P expensed 

u 7 à 
td inn. Due acne eam TI AS bre testing of the coal and oil used by the 
Government. 

Nothing can show the national neglect of the mining industry more 
clearly than does the above tabular statement, in spite of the hazards 
of that industry and the other conditions which should appeal to the 
humanitarian as well as to the commercial instincts of the people. But 
another fact that tells the vue equal pala out is that durin 


out of the Nationa 
Treas for the benefit of agriculture and the payment toward the 
reclamation of agricultural lands in the Western States of all funds 
arising from the sale of public lands in those States, even the proceeds 
of the sale of the Nation's mineral resources in like manner have gone 
not to aid mining but to the reclamation of additional agricultural 
lands. 


WHY THE MINING INDUSTRY HAS RECEIVED RELATIVELY SO LITTLE 
NATIONAL AID. 


Agriculture is much the larger of the two industries; it embraces 
a larger number of perso: 
as an independent agent. Its Bones» supplying the country wi 
food and clothing, bring this industry even closer to the lives of the 
industry, which supplies them with the fuel 


plies more than 60 E cent of the total freight tonnage of the country. 
ie 


me 
the mining industry has received relatively so líttle aid from the 
National Government, and these are to be found, no doubt, in ce 

misapprehensions . industry. Mining is usu: regarded 


as an industry made up of the operation of a few | rofit- 
able properties, such as the old Comstock mines in Nevada. e x 
well mine in Al or the Homestake mine in South Dakota. It 


from correct. 
The facts of the situation are: (1) These lar; profitable proper- 
ties are few in number; that, so far as known, their owners have never 
joined in a est for Government appropriation to aid the mining 
ustry, nor have they been given any special consideration either 
in the establishment or in the plans of the Bureau of Mines. They 
have neither asked for m nor have they endeavored to unload 
upon the Government investigations of own, On the con- 
trary, at the request of the Bureau of Mines, a number of them have 
expended considerable allotments of their own funds on investigations 
which promise to be useful not only to them but to other less important 
mining developments in which they were in no way interested. 
e While the number of large mines in this country is small, there 
arge number of small mines. The records show that in the coun- 
try as a whole there are about 40,000 coal mines, metal mines, and 
quarries and about 170,000 oil wells, operated to a smaller or larger 
extent in connection with the mining pare one In pene to these 


operations in different parts of the Soroti; Few seem to appreciate 

e importance of helping those who hold these small pro; es to 
find methods of operation by which they can be worked at a profit 
instead of being. agree À transferred to a few 1 corporations 
who alone may have the funds for developing the processes that will 
make such operations possible. 

(3) The most urgent appeal for larger national aid to the mining 
industry comes from and on behalf of the 2,300,000 employees of the 
different branches of the industry, who are asking the aid of the Gov- 
ernment in the development of safer and more healthful working con- 
ditions. This humani appeal should be given precedence over 
calls for 9 to advance commercial gains. It comes from 
employees wor nk under hazardous conditions, and a AY of 
whom are unfamiliar with our language, our laws, or our institutions, 
who have not yet realized the good will of any government. They 
have been led to believe that the Government of the United States is 
interested in their welfare and was plann to aid in bringing about 
safer and healthier conditions in the ninay ndustries of this country; 
but Mey are becoming discouraged as to the realization of such plans. 

(4) Another important need to be met through these larger contri- 
butions to the aid of the mining industry is on behnlf of the consumers 
or users of the mineral products distributed throughout every section 


of the country. These mineral products are coming to be more and 
more indispensable for use in the domestic life of the people ns a basis 
of our manufactures, a basis of transportation facilities, and in supply- 
ing the products to be transported. Under normal conditions, as our 

nes become deeper and our mineral resources depleted, the per capita 
cost of mineral products is increasing, and one important purpose of 
the larger inv tions authorized in the pending legislation will be 
that of finding out how this cost may be kept down to a minimum. 

The increasing per capita consumption of mineral products is illus- 
trated by the facts as to coal. The per capita consumption of coal in 
1870 was less than 1 ton; it increased to 23 tons in 1890, and to 
nearly 6 tons for the year 1913. 


SOME SPECIAL REASONS WHY MINING SHOULD RECEIVE LARGER NATIONAL 
AID. 


(1) In agriculture, with ordinary care of our soils, the coun may 
be continuously supplied with annual crops. In dealing wi the 
mining industry the fact should be kept in mind that the country has 
but one supply of mineral resources; that this one supply must meet 
the future.as well as the present needs of the Nation; and that a 
century's experience points clearly to the fact that our needs for the 
more portant of these resources, such as mineral fuels, precious 
metals, potash and phosphate deposits, will increase much more rapidly 
than will our population. > 

(2) While certain of our mineral resources, as in the case of metals, 
are destroyed rather slowly in use, other essential resources, such as 
coal, oil, and natural gas, are consumed or destroyed beyond recovery 


in use, 

(3) In the utilization of certain of our mineral resources, such as the 
natural fuels, zinc, and some other of our metals, there nre large losses 
or wastes which are believed to be cer ry y Od and it is a wise du 
of the National Government that it should aid in the prevention of su 
wastes, 

(4) And more important than all the above in their ap for the 
larger sid of the Federal Government are the bazards of the mining 
industry; the accidents which yearly result in such large losses of life, 
and the bad health conditions in many mines and metallurgical plants 
which affect adversely the vitality of employees. None of these condi- 
tions are met with in agriculture, but they are in a jar way char- 
acteristic of the mining industries ; and these conditions alone more 
than justify this additional call upon the Federal Treasury. 


PROPOSED MINING EXPERIMENT STATIONS, 


The bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior“ to estab- 
lish and maintain in the several important mining regions of the United 
States and the Territory of Alaska 10 mining experiment stations." It 
is expected that these stations will be mainly In the public-land States. 
The exact location and the question of their being removed from time 
to time from one point to another is wisely left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior in order that the work of the several stations 
may be carried on at such places and in such manner as will best facili- 
tate the metal-mining resources of country. 

There are located within the boundaries of the several c-land 
States large bodies of low-grade ores of different types for the efficient 
treatment of which there are no known methods. ere are other large 
deposits that are being worked in accordance with methods that are 
highly wasteful of valuable mineral products. On the public lands in 
these States there are many mineral deposits concerning the value of 
which little is at present known. These and other associated problems, 
general in character, will be investigated by the several mining experi- 
ment stations to be established in such regions; and it is believed that 
the results of such investigations will be not only beneficial to the 
industry but also to the general public. 


RELATIONS OF THE WORK OF THE MINING EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO THE 


WORK UNDER THE GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF 
MINES. 


It has been suggested that the work authorized for the several min- 
ing experiment stations to be established under this legislation might 
be carried on under the general 3 fhe ger for the Bureau of Mines, 
If these appropriations were s ently ample and stable, an arrange- 
ment of the kind MD- Ene might be possible under the existin: organic 
act of the Bureau of Mines, in the same way that the 3 of 
Agriculture a few years ago might have established a series of agricul- 
tural ents in each of the several States. But Congress at that 
time decided—and no doubt wisely—that with a view to giving such 
work a more stable and a more ample support it was better by 
formal act to establish agricultural experiment stations in each of the 
States and Territories, for each of which an appropriation of $30,000 
per annum has been authorized. 

The Committee on Mines and ning, after a careful consideration of 


such stations established and maintained through an appropriation of 
$25,000 for each such station, in order that the local interests of the 
more important metal-mining regions in the public-land States might 
receive ample and continuous consideration, 


COOPERATION OF THE STATES IN THIS WORK, 


Section 2 of the 8 bill authorizes the 3 of the Interior 
“to accept lands, bui 


In support of the gf tegen colleges in the several States the 


t is believed that under the bill as reported the Secretary of the 
Interior will be able to locate the 10 mining experiment stations and 
the headquarters of the 15 mine-safety stations, or rescue cars, at 
such points as will best serve the needs of the industry and the 
country, and that in doing this he will be able to secure the liberal 
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coopacation of the several mining States in the maintenance of these 
stations, 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Interior throws light 
on several phases of this legislation, though it relates especially to the 
proposal for the establishment of the 10 mining experiment stations: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 15, 1915. 
Hon. M. D. Fo: 


STER, 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Maint 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Dr. Foster: Replying to your letter of December 2. which 
asks for an expression of opinion concerning H. R. 1646, a bill to 
establish a mining experiment station in the State of Colorado, and 
for other purposes: 

There is also before me a number of similar bills for the establish- 
ment of mining experiment stations in other Western States, some of 
which have already received the approval of the department. 

Instead of proceeding with the consideration of the special bill now 
submitted (H. K. 1646), I beg to report that the general policy and 

urpose of these several bills, viz, the establishment of experiment sta- 
ons in public-land States looking to the safer and more efficient 
development 2 the mining erg in these States, meets with my 
hearty approval and commendation. 

I Sa suggest, however, instead of submitting to Congress a num- 
ber of separate bills for the establishment of individual statieas in 
specifled localities, the adoption of the following general Bro da 

That there be prepared a single bill which would autho: e estab- 
lishment in the public-land States and in the Territory of Alaska, on 

a basis in a general way similar to that indicated in the bill under 
consideration, of 10 mining experiment stations, these to be located 
at such points in these States and in the Territory of Alaska as would 
best facilitate the efforts of the Government in behalf of the proper 
development of bed —— 2 the Pasig te . wasteful 

lopment of the min ndustry in these public- 

there are more than 201 public-land States and the Territory of Alaska 
in which the mineral resources, and especially the metalliferous re- 
sources, are sufficient to constitute an important factor in our future 
national development. My reason for recommending this much smaller 
number of mining ex nt stations—10 in all—is that in the de- 
velopment of the min ng industry we do not have to contend with the 
varying climatic conditions found in the many different States, and it 
does not, therefore, seem to me necessary to establish mining experi- 
ment stations in each of these States as has been done in the case of 
agricultural experiment stations. Nevertheless, we do have marked 
differences not only in the nature of the mineral resources, but also in 
the conditions under which they must be develo ; and the distances 
between mineral districts in the western half of the United States are 
so great that I think this number of stations, properly distributed 
throughout this great region, will be necessary for the proper economic 
prosecution of the work. 

My reason for recommending that the exact location of each of these 
stations be left for determination at a subsequent date by the Secretary 
of the Interior is that this arrangement will make possible such distribu- 
tion of the stations as will not only be most suitable to the proper de- 
velopment of resources, but will also make each station better supple- 
meni De ok dt each other station in carrying out the general purposes 
of t egislation. 

In eines pe the establishment of these stations in the public- 
land States, without, at this time, recommending the establishment of 
such stations in other parts of the country, the department is perhaps 
influenced by the fact that in these public-land States the Government 
is itself greatly interested in the proper development of the mineral 
e "In these lands; and owing to the large area of public land in 
these States which is nontaxable these States are less able financially 
to provide for such investigations than would otherwise be the case. 

or a number of years 2 has been appropriating annually for 
the maintenance of experiment stations in behalf of agriculture in the 
several States an aggregate sum of nearly $1,500,000. In addition to 
this, in the public-land States, the Federal Government has expended 
during the past 12 years $77,150,180 in the reclamation work of making 
available additional agricultural lands; and of this sum more than 
$8,000,000 has come from the proceeds of the sale of mineral lands in 
the public-land States. 

I mention these expenditures with no feeling other than that of ap- 

roval; but in passing, I may call attention to the fact that the mining 
ndustry in this country does not appear to have had a square deal in 
the way of public recognition and . And in speaking of the minin 
industry, we need not especially concern ourselves about the profits o 
the few large mining ier some There are the many thousand small 
mine owners and pros ors stru; 1000 with difficult problems, there 
are the safety and welfare of the 2,000,000 employees in the various 
mining and mineral industries, and there are the other great national 
problems of waste in these industries, all of which should have our 
serious concern, and should have also the benefit of extended national 
inquiry and scientific investigation. 

tt would seem, therefore, that the annual appropriation necessary for 
the maintenance in the public-land States and in Alaska of these 10 
mining experiment stations, is not only a reasonable proposition, but 
that it represents only a small part of what the Federal Government 
should do for the er and more efficient development of the mining 
industries of this country. 

Very truly, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
THE NEEDED ENLARGEMENT OF THE MINE-RESCUE CAR WORK, THROUGH THE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 15 MINE-SAFETY STATIONS. 


The continuance of large mine disasters and the increase of mine 
fatalities during the year 1913 as compared with the preceding year 
have brought from the country a demand for greater effort by miners 
and mine owners in carrying out reform measures for a more exacting 
inspection and police supervision by the States and for such a reor- 
ganization and enlargement of the facilities of the National Government 
as will carry forward its investigations more rapidly and result In a 
better safeguarding of the lives of miners and an improvement in the 
health conditions which prevail in many of the mining, metallurgical, 
and other mineral industries. 


PLAN PROPOSED IS RESULT OF A SERIES OF CONFERENCES. 


That this reorganization and enlargement is urgently needed is the 
net result of a series of conferences among representatives of the miners, 
mine operators, and State mine inspectors. At these conferences there 
was a careful consideration and discussion of the many phases of a 
greater mine-safety problem-as related to the work of each of these 


agencies. If was the general opinion that the failure of the National 
Government to press various investigations to a conclusion was retard- 
ing ie mine-safety movement. 
he committee has carefully considered the situation and is of the 
opinion that the plan proposed in this bill for the enlargement of the 
rr and operations of the Bureau of Mines is a necessary feature 
of any general plan to oe about more rapid togra in the prevention 
of mine accidents and in the improvement of health conditions in the 
mining and metallurgical industries. In any general movement for 
greater mine safety the Federal Government must bear its share. This 
lan does not resent the conclusion of any one person, but is rather 
e consensus of opinion of persons familiar with the situation, and it 
is believed by the committee to be urgently called for at this time. 


MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS RELATION TO 
THAT OF THE STATES, MINE OPERATORS, AND MINERS. 


The following plan of cooperation in mine-safety work in this country 
has been discussed at these several recent conferences and has met 
with general acceptance as being in accord with existing law and 
custom. It is believed that this plan can and should be made more 
effective in the immediate future through the „ ee activity and 
"m cooperation of the interested parties. The plan is as follows: 

1. That the National Government shall conduct on a larger scale the 
necessary general inquíries and investigations, and that it shall promptly 
disseminate the information obtained among the miners, mine owners, 
and mine inspectors, in such manner as will prove most effective in 
pringing about the needed reforms in preventing mine accidents and in 
improving health conditions. 

. That each of the several mining States shall enact the needed 
improvements in legislation, and shall make ample provision for the 

roper inspection of the mines and the proper enforcement of the min- 

laws and . a within their borders. 

. That the mine owners or mine operators shall install and maintain 
improvements which give reasonable promise of pe safety and 
better health conditions, as rapidly and as completely as the prac- 
ticability of such improvements may be demonstrated by inquirles and 
investigations which the Bureau of Mines is conducting. 

4. at the miners and mine operators shall cooperate both in mak- 
ing and in enforcing such rules and regulations as their own experience 
and as the investigations and inquiries in this and other countries show 
will aid in carne out the purposes mentioned, especially such as will 
best safeguard the lives of the men who work underground. 


THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS FURTHEST BEHIND. 


Of the work of these four agencies in behalf of mine safety, that of 
the Bureau of Mines is most backward. It should, however, be in the 
lead. The State mine inspectors, mine operators, and miners have of 
late, through their growing interest in the safety movement, presented 
to the Bureau of Mines a larger and larger number of inquiries or 
appeals for information upon which to base their own activities. Such 
information is being sought for use as a basis for improved legislation 
in the States, or for a more rigid inspection of mines, or as a basis for 
better rules and regulations to be drawn up by the miners and mine 
owners. Improvements along all of these lines are being delayed 
because of the inability of the bureau to push a variety of its investi- 
gations to completion, and thereby supply the information needed. 

Therefore the claim frequently set fo: of late by the miners, mine 
owners, and inspectors, that the entire mine-safety movement is being 
held back by the la ing of the bureau's investigations, is unfortunately 
& true and reasonable claim. 


THE MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE STATES, MINERS, AND MINE OPERATORS. 


The work of the States in carrying out their part of this general 
pr in mine safety.is being carried forward in a reasonably satis- 
actory manner. "The States are already nding in their inspection 
and police-supervision work more than the Federal Government is ex- 
pending in all of its investigations in behalf of mine safety. Thus, for 
example, a single State, 3 maintains a well-organized and 
efficient inspection force, whi includes a chief and 50 district in- 
spectors; it expends in the maintenance of this work $213,000 per 
annum, paying its district inspectors an average compensation of $3, 
each in addition to traveling expenses. All of the other coal-mining 
States maintain a system of inspection. 

Many of the mine operators have inaugurated a Aem of operations 
In which the question of safety is considered of first importance. Some- 
thing more than 170 mining companies, out of a total of some 3,000 
large coal-mining companies and 12.000 smaller coal-mining companies, 
have individually, or through the association of two or more companies 
established 76 mine-rescue stations, at which there have been installed 
some 1,200 sets of artificial breathing apparatus, besides the auxiliary 
equipment for first-aid and COARDE work. There are also 12 minè- 
rescue cars now operated by individual mining companies about their 
own local properties. The Bureau of Mines is endeavoring to stimulate 
such activity by private companies, 

The miners are also taking up the work of safety and are appointing 
safety committees for the more active promotion of the movement; 
especially is this true in regions which have been visited by the Gov- 
ernment mine-rescue cars. 

The representatives of the States, the mine operators, and the miners 
are all cooperating with the Bureau of Mines in this safety work, and 
this cooperation should, from year to year, become more and more im- 
portant a factor in the progress of the safety movement. But the 
movement is yet in its infancy, and has reached but a few of the 
2,300,000 employees in the industry. 

WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR MINE SAFETY, AND WIIY IT 
SHOULD COOPERATE IN THIS WORK. 

The question as to whether the National Government should con- 
tribute to the advancement of its basic industries was settled affirma- 
tively long ago. Congress is now appropriating for the advancement of 
age the more important of the two great basic industries, nearly 
$ 0,000,000 per annum, and its program of good work includes educa- 

ional and experimental or research fentures and general inquiries. 

More recently, and on a smaller scale, Congress has inaugurated a 
series of inquiries and researches looking to the advancement of the 
other of its two great basic industries—mining. When it is remem- 
bered that in mining we deal with serious occupational hazards and 
with resources of which we have but the one supply, and that this 
one supply is not only limited, but is consumed or destroyed in use, 
it will be seen that there are special reasons why the mining industry 
should be treated with a liberality at least equal to that applied to 
agriculture. 

The work of the National Government for mine safety consists mainly 
in general inquirles and investigations applicable to the cond'tiors in 


all the States and in which all States are interested. It seems reason- 
able that this general work should be done by the National Government 
for the following reasons: 

1. It is unreasonable to expect any one State to bear the cost of this 

work which is equally useful to all of the other min States, and in 
mnm E the people in all the other States are directly or indirectly 
nterested, 

2. If such work were done by each of the several States the result 
would be a serious duplication of cost and effort and with varying 
results. If it were done by the private mine operators there would be 
still greater duplication and still greater variation in the results, and 
nots ua public and the miners would be suspicious of the results 
obtained, 

3. By whatever agency the work may be done, the consumer of coal 
end other mineral product representing the citizenship of the entire 
country, will bear the cost. 

It will therefore seem proper that this general work should be con- 
ducted by the National Government, under such conditions as will 
command maximum public confidence and represent minimum duplica- 
tion of labor and costs. 

Furthermore, it is easier for the Federal Government than for the 
individual States or private companies to obtain information 1 
the results of similar inquiries and investigations both in the Unit 
States and in the different foreign countries where mining operations 
are carried on. 


EXISTING MINE RESCUE CARS AND STATIONS, 


During the past few years the Bureau of Mines has been maintain- 
ing and operating during portions of each year six mine rescue sta- 
tions and eight mine rescue cars, all of these being considered largely 
as an agency for the dissemination of information among the miners 
and those in charge of the management of mines and for the n 
of miners in mine rescue and first-aid methods. This has been pri- 
marily an educational work, though in connection with it a large 
amount of valuable data on mine conditions has been collected. 

In order to carry forward this cooperative work in a proper manner, 
it will be necessary to Myr erage and to enlarge the work of the mine- 
rescue cars or movable stations to a considerable extent. 


EXISTING MINE RESCUE STATIONS. 


The six stations maintained and operated by the Bureau of Mines 
during the last few years have been located at the following poai 

Pittsburgh, Pa., occupying War e buildings assigned tem- 
porarily for the use of the Bureau of Mines. 

Knoxville, Tenn., occupying rooms in the Federal . This 
manon will be transferred to Jellico, Tenn., in the heart of the coal 
elds. 

Birmingham, Ala., occupying a building erected by the Bureau of 
Mines on a site donated to the Government for this purpose, 

Urbana, III., occupying rooms supplied by the State university. 

McAlester, Okla., occupying temporarily a building constructed by 
the local miners and mine operators of the district qu Miis 

Seattle, Wash., pecura a building on the State un versity grounds 
that was erected for the Philippine exhibit at the Seattle exposition. 

Each of these stations has been in charge of a foreman miner 
whose special business it was to give training and instruction in 
mine-rescue and first-aid work to such miners as came to the station 
for such training. When there are no miners applying for training 
at the station, the foreman miner in charge is authorized to visit the 
MM mines and give instruction at the mines themselves, taking 
with him the equipment, usually one-half dozen helmet outfits and 
material for first-aid instruction kept at the station for training pur- 
poses. In case of a mine disaster in any of the coal flelds near a 
station the foreman miner takes his rescue equipment to such mines 
and, with the aid of men trained by him in the immediate vicinity, 
renders such service as he can in connection with the rescue of the 
injured or imprisoned miners. 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS AND COST OF MINE SAFETY CARS AND FIXED 
STATIONS, 


The average yearly cost of maintaining the existing fixed mine rescue 
stations has been about $3,200 per station. The average yearly cost of 
operating a mine rescue car under the existing inadequate system has 
been about $7,000 per car. 

In relative effectiveness—that is, as a means of disseminating in- 
formation and awakening interest and cooperation among the miners in 
the mine safety movement—the advantage is greatly in favor of the res- 
cue car, for the reason that the work is carried on at the mines, where 
all the miners and mine officials can see it in progress and, cooperate 
in the movement, and where the miners who are willing to take special 
rescue and first-aid training can do so without loss of time from their 
mining work or incurring expenses of travel and board elsewhere. 

For this reason it would be well to discontinue the operation of such 
fixed mine rescue stations as are not located in the center of a thickly 
settled nup opulation and have their work carried on by rescue cars 
or movable s ons. It is, however, considered advisable to maintain 
certain fixed stations which are so located, such, for example, as those 
at Birmingham, Ala. and McAlester, Okla., and the two new stations 
at Jellico, Tenn., and Norton, Va. These five fixed stations, already 
provided with buildings, can each be operated within its restricted 
sphere without being considered a part of the pending legislation. 

EXISTING RESCUE-CAR WORK, 

The mine rescue cars are distributed as follows: 

z Car A 1, anthracite coal field, Pennsylvania, headquarters at Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 
No. 2, Colorado-New Mexico coal fields, headquarters at Denver, 


. 9, Indiana-Kentucky coal fields, headquarters at Evansville, 


nd. 
Car No. 4, Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma coal fields, headquarters at 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
E o. 5, Montana-Washington coal fields, headquarters at Billings, 
on 


vo, 6, Wyoming-Utah coal fields, headquarters at Rock Springs, 


C No. T, West Virginia-Virginia-cast Kentucky coal fields, head- 
quarters at Huntington, W. Va. 

Car No. 8, Lake Superior iron and copper districts, headquarters at 
Ironwood, Mich. 

One car (No. 8) is deyoted to work in the metal-mining fields. 

The cars are out-of-date wooden Puliman coaches, purchased from 
end refitted by the Pullman Co. to meet the special needs of the Bureau 
of Mines work, after they had been removed from the regular service 
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because of In refitting these cars for the mine rescue 
work of the bureau one-half of each car is arranged with small rooms, 
office headquarters, certain equipment, and spaces for heat- 
cooking, eating, and for sleeping berths. In the other one-half of 
e car the lower Pullman berths have been removed and the entire 
space is taken up with mine rescue and first-aid equipment. The upper 
berths have been retained and are used as additional sleeping places 
for the man connected with the work, and especially for the extra men 
who, in the absence of other accommodations, may be housed on these 
cars in times of mine disasters. 

The average cost of the seven existing cars—which have no steel 
underframe—including their refitting, has been about- $1,750 per car, 
this representing mainly the cost of refitting the cars; but the cost of 
repairs has been heavy, ranging from $5 to more than $1,000 per 
ear per year, in order to keep them in a reasonably safe condition for 
travel on the road. Railway officials now advise, as being necessary 
to safety, that all these cars be oyerhauled and that steel underframes 
e substituted for the existing weakened and aged wooden under- 
rames. 

The average cost of the inadequate equipment on these cars has been 
about $2,380 for each car. 

PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT, AND OPERATION OF EXISTING RESCUE CARS, 


The personnel of the rescue cars in operation during the past few 
years has been, on each car, two miners, one to give treluing and dem- 
onstrations in the use of breathing apparatus and other life-saving 
. v 8 — other o MN 9 c 1 5 and a 

-janitor to e care o e car an uipment and to suppl 
the means for the miners and himself. SEU isl 

The equipment of each rescue car has comprised 8 to 12 sets of arti- 

ficial breathing apparatus, together with the supplies used in the mine 
rescue training and demonstrations and the first-aid training and dem- 
onstrations, extra supplies of oxygen, and other materials used in the 
demonstration work and in actual mine rescue work at mine disasters, 
a limited quantity of fire-fighting apparatus, and sets of ordinary tools 
to be used in case of repairs on the car or in repairs rendered neces- 
ber” M Dor ga of 2 ce » 4 

e operations of each rescue car may be considered as divided 
tween the work in connection with mine disasters and ordinary x 
ventive educational work. 


PREVENTIVE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF EXISTING RESCUE CARS. 


and wear. 


Under normal condítions each car is expected to be traveling from 
one mine or group of mines to another in a given coal field. e car 
stops at a glven mine or group of mines for a week or 10 days. Dur- 


ing this time the two miners give a number of general demonstrations 
of mine rescue and first-aid methods; and in addition to this they train 
from 5 to 10 men at each mine or group of mines in rescue methods and 
mU a larger number of men, often two or three times as many, in 
first-aid operations. 

Whenever it has been possible, as has been the case at occasional 
intervals, that a mining engineer could accompany the car, In addition 
to the demonstration work mentioned above the mining engineer has 
given a number of publie addresses to the miners and the managers of 
mines, illustrated with lantern-slide pictures, with inscriptions under 
each picture in different languages, showing in contrast the more dan- 
gerous and the safer methods o mining. In the work as it is proposed 
to enlarge it there will be a mining engineer with the car all the ime ; 
and in addition to the lectures and demonstrations he will make exami- 
nations into the mining conditions and advise the mine officials on the 
ground as to possible improvements. The mine surgeon will do the 
same as to mine sanitation and other health conditions, 


WORK OF EXISTING CARS AT MINE DISASTERS. 


While the rescue work of the cars is unquestionably important, the 
committee believes that the preventive educational work carried on b; 
these cars is of still greater sem yi as a means of helping to prevent 
mine disasters, The aim of the educational work is to supply miners, 
mine foremen, fire bosses, and other mine employees with information 
concerning the latest safety methods and appliances, and to interest 
them and to secure their cooperation in the general movement for mine 
safety and better mining conditions. 

When a mine disaster occurs in any coal field, the rescue car nearest 
the mine disaster is carrled to the scene of the disaster as quickly as 

sible by the first passing train or by a special locomotive. When 
t arrives the two miners with the car, subject to the authority of the 
State officials, enter at once upon the rescue work at the mine, and they 
call into service to cooperate with them such additional miners in the 
vicinity as they may have already trained in rescue methods, In case of 
n large mine explosion, the two nearest mine rescue cars may be ordered 
to the scene of the disaster. Generally they are met there by two or 
more of the mining engineers of the bureau experienced in rescue work 
and whose business it is to examine into the nature and extent of the 
mine disaster as soon as possible after the disaster occurs. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD AND PRESENT MINE RESCUE METHODS. 


Under the aem now being Leere in this and other countries the 
pioneer work entering the mine, while still perhaps full of wreckage 
and poisonous gases, is being done by men of a specially organized force 
wearing as may be necessary, artificial breathing apparatus, and carry- 
ing with them as precautionary measures safety lamps and small ani- 
mals (usually birds), which are used for detecting the poisonous carbon 
monoxide, known as “ white damp" by the miners, As rapidly as the 
ventilation of the mine can be restored, these trained men with arti- 
ficial breathing apparatus are followed by experienced miners who, 
while AE every precaution, do not need to wear artificial breathing 
apparatus. : 
x n connection with the organized system of rescue work along these 
lines during the past few years, some 80 men have been rescued from 
the mines Ar the trained men of the bureau, and some 500 miners have 
been rescued by other parties, many of these other panies having been 
trained in rescue methods by the men connected with the bureau. 

This well-organized rescue work is in marked contrast with the older 
rescue methods in force a few years ago. This is illustrated by the 
experience nt a Wyoming mine disaster in 1909 at which 40 miners lost 
their lives in an unorganized effort to rescue 20 miners caught in a mine 
explosion a few hours before. 


THE NEEDED EXPANSION OF THE MINE SAFETY CAR WORK. 


Each of the seven rescue cars operated in the coal fields during the 
ast three years has been kept in operation during an average of five 
o six months each year, the full time that the cars could be operated 
with the funds available, Furthermore, it has not been possible to 
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p on each mine-rescue car either a mining engineer or a surgeon, 
and for this reason not only has the work of the car been restricted in 
time but also restricted in effectiveness. y 

The experience during the past few years has shown that several of 
these cars were at the time of their purchase already too badly worn 
to permit of their being used for extended journeys, and in the case of 
several cars the cost of the repairs has already exceeded the o 
cost, so that even the present work can not be continued without the 
overhauling and repair of the cars now in the service. 

Moreover, as regards several of the cars, although the railway com- 
panies have been willing to handle them on slow trains they have not 
considered it safe to handle these same cars on fast express trains, 
although, of course, speed is highly desirable in time of serious mine 
disasters. 

Railway officials have therefore recommended that all of the existin 

rescue cars, except car No. 8, which was so treated at the time o 
its original pur should have steel underframes substituted for 
the wooden underframes which these old cars now have, and should 
be subjected to a thorough overhauling and repairing before being 
placed in service. They a recommend that in the purchase of new 
ears in connection with the proposed extension of this work, all of 
these new cars should have steel underframes. These changes are 

arded as being necessary, not only for the safety of the cars them- 
selves and the men trave! with them, but also to prevent the wreck- 
of the trains to which these cars are attached. 
ine ne enlargement of the work should take place along the following 
lines : 

(1) Bach of the eight yap mine 3 1 be thoroughly 
repaired, and as a of such repairs ea 0 e seven cars now 

paran pact nid be given a steel underframe. 


training and demonstration 
work there would be certain new equipment kept in the best possible 
mine rs. Among 


3 here should be added to each car a mining engineer, a mine 
VLLL, and a stenographic clerk, (The duties of and need 'for each 
of these is stated below. 

(4) The total number of cars should be increased from 8 erg 


reet y the purchase of 7 additional cars. 
shoul 


ons, 

(5) Each of these ears should be operated for a period of 11 months. 
The thirteenth car would be operated as a relief car for the other 12 
in the coal fields, replacing 1 of the 12 cars dur each succeeding 
month. Under such a system in the coal fields 12 cars with full 
crews would in this way be actually in full operation for the entire 
year. The 2 cars assigned to the metal-mine regions should each be 
operated for 11 months. 

6) There eee See ae — — pesce dios 
central poin robably at the ratories, under the gen- 
eral Peer of which all o meses could be operated. Here the 


tion. 
be a chief surgeon and a chief mining who, in addition to 
guiding the work of the several mining eers and surgeons on all 
of the mine rescue cars, would follow up their work by tions and 
cooperation in the organization of 1 first-aid teams at the different 
mines, and encouraging the read of miners’ circulars and other publi- 
cations sent out by the bureau. eers connected with this central 


quent to the 0 
new interest in safety measures, 
car, is kept alive. 

DUTIES OF THESE ADDITIONAL MEN, AND WHY NECESSARY. 

The mining engineer will have charge of the car rations. He will 
arrange for ama will join in giving the public demonstrations and 
illustrated addresses to be attended by all of the miners of the par- 
ticular region where the car may stop. He will make a careful exami- 
nation of each mine as to its safety conditions and wil pos- 
sible improvements in equipment and methods. He will submit to 


especially as to safety conditions and 
mine or S eroup of mines. His recommendations will be taken up with 
their t gem The services 
8 e work of each of 
these cars is of evident importance. Indeed, it may be regarded as 


for training. req 
ge TTT 
o is no c SOUN: e eon sup 
the training fa fee id to the injured. Many physicians have protested 


Th 
health conditions in and about the mines, and will submit recommenda- 
tions in behalf of such improvements to the mine management. 'This he 
will do on a basis of cooperation between the Bureau of Mines and the 
Public Health Service. e wil give general illustrated lectures to the 
miners and other mine employees on Double. improvements in health 
conditions. He will submit reports to the Bureau of Mines in connection 
with all operations relating to the examination and training of the 
miners and the examination of and possible improvements in the health 


conditions in and about the mines, At mine disasters the surgeon will 
aid in 8 the rescued miners, a work in which extended experi- 
ence and skill is needed. 

The stenographic clerk will assist the mining engineer and the mine 
"pem in recording their examinations and inquiries and in the prepa- 
ration of their reports to the Bureau of Mines and to the mine manage- 
ment. Inasmuch as the mining engineer, the mine surgeon, and the two 
miners will generally be absent from the ear during the time of making 
their examinations and doing their training work, the stenographic clerk 
will at such times be in charge of the car, explaining its operations to 
visiting miners and mine operators, and will look after the instruments 
and other equipment kept on board the car. ‘This work of the steno- 
graphic clerk would greatly increase the efficiency of all the other men 
on the car and would give the bureau such records of the work and of 
mining conditions as would not be otherwise obtainable, 

Of the two miners, the foreman miner will carry out the training 
in connection with the mine rescue work and the first-aid miner that in 
the first-aid work, both under the supervision of the mine surgeon. 
In time of mine disasters both these miners will be expected to take 
part in organizing and leading the rescue work in the mines. 


DO RESULTS ALREADY OBTAINED WARRANT THIS EXPANSION OP THE WORK? 


This question may be answered in the affirmative without hesitation 
if the entire situation is considered. Some evidence of past improve- 
ment is shown by the accompanying statistical data, although the im- 
333 is neither decisive nor regular. However, in the examination 


mine ties); and in these explosion investigations the bureau's 
Phy nse age coal mine—in which its most important experiments are 
to be conducted—was not ready for satisfactory work until 1913. Mean- 
while the requests for funds with which to study, investigate, and develop 
preventive measures in connection with other and even more important 
causes of mine accidents have unfortunately had little response. 

(2) Every year our mining operations enlarge, the number of men 
working in individual mines increases, and our coal mines become 
deeper and naturally more hazardous from increasing gas, falls of roof, 
machinery, and other conditions associated with greater depths and 
pressures,  'Therefore, unless suitable saf improvements are devised 
and utilized, the death rate in our mines will increase even faster than 
our mineral production. 

The tabular statement given below will Indicate some of the im- 
MAE facts relative to the loss of life in the coal mines of the country 

uring the past 12 years. "Taking the average death rates for the 
six years 2-1907, inclusive, prior to the inauguration of the Gov- 
ernment's investigations of mine explosions, and comparing these with 
the averages for the six years 1908—1913, inclusive, since the inaugura- 
tion of these investigations, it brings out the following facts: 


Average number of men killed in the coal mines of the United 
Sta per 1,000 employed: 
1902 to 1907, average for 5 years 3. 71 
1908 to 1913, average for 5 years 3. 73 
Number of men killed in the coal mines of the United States 
per 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined: 
1902 to 1907, average for D years... 


5.88 
1908 to 1913, av e for b Fears 5. 38 
Production of coal in the United States, in short tons, per 
fa accident : 
1992 to 1907, average for 5 years tons.. 172,000 
1908 to 1913, average for 5 years do — 188, 000 
Production, number of men employed, and number of men killed in and 
about the coal mines in the United States in the calendar years 1902 to 
1913, inolusi ve. 
Produc- 
Production | Number tion 
Year. short em- dea 
tons)? ployed.? short 
ns). 
1008... wescccecoceces| 066 3.71 6.39 | 156,563 
1903 345, 200, 166 3.20 5.08 197,317 
1904 339, 164, 812 3.50 5.91 | 169, 
1905 319, 8.63 5.78 173, 109 
1908 407, 835, 003 3.35 5.19| 102,710 
1907 461, 406 023 4.88 6.93 144,325 
1908. 404, 932, 764 8.04 6.05 165, 346 
1909 460, 761, 427 4.00 5.79 172, 699 
1910.. 501, 596, 378 3.92 5.60 176,618 
496, 221, 168 8.73 5.48 182, 501 
19 534, 466, 580 3.27 4.41 | 226,489 
1 3 570, 000, 000 3.82 4.88 | 204088 


1 The fi for prod 
sources of the Uni 


the uction and the number of De employed in those 


presented in the rates from 1902 to 1909 is small and that since 1909 
rry i n P represented, es 

3 Estimated. panao to revision. j 
Poes not include ber fatalities in Kentucky. 


Average number killed per 1,000 employed in the coal mines of the principal coal-producing countries for the 10-year period 1901 to 1910, 


Average, 1901-1910. 11.242. . chua steh e babsadsVVdaba eue d 
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Average number killed per 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined in the principal coal-producing countries for the 10-year period 1901 to 1919. 


Average, 1901-1910 — €—— P 


Safet 
States has been limited to the past two years (1912 and 1913). The 
year 1911 is the latest for which metal-mine accident data are available 
for other countries. The data for this one year will serve to indicate 
the relatively high death rate In the metal mines of the United States 
and other countries. 


work " the Bureau of Mines in metal mining in the United 


Countries. 


— 


Serre Hr, t 
SESLASSSASBRASES 


(3) Among the more specific safety improvements that are being 
developed and are now being introduced in coal mining under the 
lead of the Bureau of Mines are: (a) A new type of quick-flame, low- 
temperature explosive, much safer than black powder for use in gaseous 
and dusty mines, There are now 116 different explosives of this 
new type manufactured by 18 different companies, and there is already 
in use (1913) more than 25,000,000 pounds of these explosives an- 
nually; (b) new types of miners’ electric safety lamps and safety 
electric motors for use in gaseous mines. These and other improve- 
ments now underway in connection with Mr measures, rescue and 
first-aid methods, and the general educational work inaugurated in 
connection with the mine rescue cars and stations during the past 
three years have won the cooperation of the miners and the mine 
operators, and the conditions are now favorable to the far larger 
cooperation of the miners and operators with the Bureau of Mines in 


its proposed larger work. 
Many large mine operators have already put in force safety pre- 
cautions to such an extent that the death rate in their own mines has 


been largely reduced, and in this 
the miners and mine inspectors. 

It should be remembered, also, ín this connection that the mine 
rescue-car work has as yet reached only a small percent of even 
the coal miners of the United States. But there is much evidence 
going to show that the miners and other mine employees who have 
attended the illustrated lectures and demonstrations given con- 
nection with the work of the rescue cars have exhibited a much 

ater interest in the mine safety work of the bureau, have called for 
fs ublications in increasing numbers, and in other ways have shown a 
willingness to cooperate with the bureau and with the inspectors and 
mine operators in putting safety appliances and methods into practice. 

The condition which, more than any other, is retarding progress in 
this great safety movement is the failure of the National Government 
to make adequate provision for the more rapid extension of its research 
and educational work. Miners and mine operators agree in commend- 
ing the thoroughness and effectiveness of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines as far as it has been able to go, and in expressing their willing- 
ness to accept and act upon its advice and recommendations, but they 
complain of tbe long delays and of serious limitations in this work ; and 
the lack of conclusions and of specific recommendations as regards 
many possible improvements in safety and health conditions are seriously 
holding back such improvements in all parts of the country. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK UNDER THE PRESENT AS COMPARED WITH THE 
PROPOSED LARGER OPERATIONS, 


A careful estimate shows that at the rate of progress under mpi 
conditions between 12 and 15 years would be required for a single visi 
of one of the 5 rescue cars to each important mine or group 
of mines in the United States. If the enlargement of the work now 
proposed is carried out in full, a rescue car, with its demonstrational 
and other educational work, would visit each important mine or group 
of mines in the United States once in four years’ time, and during this 
time the training work of these cars would be so extended that from 10 
to 30 miners would be trained in rescue and first-aid operations at «ach 
important mine or group of mines in the country. 


WHY THIS EDUCATIONAL WORK CAN NOT BE CARRIED ON BY PUBLICATIONS 
A . 


work they have the cooperation of 


A large proportion of the men entering the mines in the United States 
each year come from the farms and villages of different European coun- 
trles; they are unfamiliar with our language, our institutions, and our 
laws, and know little or nothing of míning. 

A majority of the men now working in the coal mines of the United 
States to-day speak and read but little English. It is therefore difficult 
to reach these men through publications, even when the latter are pre- 
pared in the most simple and elementary manner, 

The plan followed most successfully by the employees of the Bureau 
of Mines in reaching and interesting these men is through giving actual 


working demonstrations in mine rescue, first aid, and other safe 
measures and methods, and the giving of lectures, illustrated wi 
lantern-slide pictures which contrast the safe and the dangerous 
methods. Each of these pictures used has a short, one-line description 
under it in four or more different languages most common among the 
miners. In these lectures and demonstrations local interpreters are 
used at intervals as the need for them may appear. 


THIS DEMONSTRATION WORK AWAKENS NEW INTEREST AMONG MINERS AND 
IS GOOD WELFARE WORK, 


Work of this kind Gevelopa a new interest in the safety work among 
the miners, and following the movements of each of the existing rescue 
cars this interest on the part of the miners is shown in their call for 
the publications which treat of the mine safety work. 

So far as it has gone, this educational work is assuredly developing 
safer and better mining, and the leaders among the miners express the 
belief that if carried forward on a larger scale and in a more thorough 
manner the work can not fall to develop also better citizenship among 
these miners. 

Certainly many miners In different parts of the country have expressed 
& growing interest in and friendly feelings toward the National Gov- 
ernment, as they come to see the evidences that the National Govern- 
ment is interested in their welfare. On the other hand, the great 
majority of the miners have not yet seen evidences of any Flag inter- 
est in their welfare, and no one need feel surprised at their lack of 
interest in government. Their chief idea of government—brought with 
them to this country—is that of suppression or oppression. In the 
enlargement of the mine safety work now proposed the National Govern- 
ment certainly has its best opportunity to show to more than 2,000,000 
of its citizens that it does have a real and an active humanitarian 
interest in promoting their welfare; and it can thereby gain their 


good will. 

All this demonstrational and other educational work is of a pioneer 
character. If the mining conditions of the country can be improved 
and mining made safer and more attractive, men will stay with the 
mining industry in this country as they have been doing in other coun- 
tries, and there would be less need of training a new army of miners 
en ear. It will therefore, be real economy to push the work more 
ra y now. 

here is every reason to believe that such educational work carried 
forward by the National Government under such methods as to win 
the confidence and cooperation of the miner will make for real progress 
in this industry in the same wey that the national appropriations for 
educational work in agriculture have led to improvements and real 
progress In that industry, which are bullding up a greater public welfare. 


COST OF THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE SAFETY-CAR WORK. 


The cost of eA the eight existing mine rescue cars, of pro- 
viding seven additional e rescue cars with their full equipment, and 
of operating all of these cars throughout the entire year on the basis 
described above is shown in the tabular statement given below. 

Of the eight existing cars, seven will need to be provided with steel 
underframes, to be substituted in each car for the worn-out wooden 
underframes which they now have, for reasons previously stated. This 
substitution of the steel underframes, together with the other needed 
repairs, will make the overhauling of seven of the existing cars cost 
about $3,000 per car, One of the eight cars already has a steel under- 
frame, and its overhauling will be inexpensive. The estimates obtained 
covering the purchase of these additional cars indicates an average 
cost of about $5,500 per car. 

Nearly all of the existing cars when originally constructed as new 
ears were valued at from 1 1 — to $30,000 per car. They were pur- 
chased by the Bureau of Mines at from $1,500 to $2.500 each after 
ma had been abandoned for ordinary usage by the Pullman Co. 

he cost of repairing cars already in use, of purchasing new cars, and 
operating the cars in accordance with the plan set 


of equipping an 
Ga e following statement : 


forth are given in 
Cost of the cars: 
DE e of 7 of the 8 existing cars, at $3,000 
providing each with safer steel underframes)_ $21, 000 
Purchase of 7 additional cars, at $5,500... 38, 500 


$59, 500 
Cost of equipment : 
New additional equipment for 8 existing cars (estimated 
for in sundry civil bill, $30,000; if not incorporated in 
sundry civil bill, should be incorporated in esti- 
mate), equipment for 7 new cars, at 84,500 — 31, 500 
Total cost of cars and equipment -- 91,000 
Cost of operating 1 car: 
Services — 
1 mS irrer. 8 83. 000 
1 first-aid surgeon. 2, 700 
1 foreman miner 1, 800 
1 first-aid miner. „0890 
e ee 1, 000 
F COOR eee AED 12 
—— 10,900 
Maintenance— 
Travel of men when absent from ear 1, 200 
Subsistence of 6 men, at $1 per day on the 
Car BRS davies ee 2, 010 
Repairs to the car and equipment 1, 200 
Supplies used in training... 4, 440 
Special extra material and labor at mine dis- 
err (elena psc i e ee 600 
9, 450 
20, 350 
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Cost of rea in the field 15 cars, at $20,350 each $305, 250 
Cost of headquarters, organization, and work neces- 

sary to successful operation in the field of the 15 

mine rescue or mine safety cars (see par. 6, p. 16) : 


1 mining engineer in charge 4, 500 
1 mining engineer in charge of rescue organiza- 

tion work following the car operations 4. 000 
eee ie ege Dieser mE 4, 000 
1 engineer in charge of rescue equipment and 

Meth 606 m Ur LPS MTS siae 3, 000 
1 engineer in charge of publications for supple- 

menting rescue and first-aid demonstrations... 3,000 
2 special assistants, at 82.400. 4, 800 
2 mechanicians for rescue equipment, at $1,800. 3, 600 
2 METRIS mechanicians for rescue equipment, 4 000 

at * . ͤ—.. . ̃—.— " 
2 safety commissioners for special organization 

work among the miners, at $3,300... 6, 600 
Special expert services for improvements 

rescue equipment and methods... --- 6, 000 
3 stenographers and typewriters, at $1,500 e 4, 500 
2 stenographers and typewriters, at $1,200. =- 2,400 

vel expenses and subsistence--------------- 10,000 

Shop equipment and supplies for rescue equíp- 

ment, repairs, and improvements 10, 310 

— $69, 750 
— IL. 375, 000 


Total pe cost of the mine saf 
Amount now — ed for operation on the existing incom- 
plete and inefficient basis of 8 existing rescue cars during 
current year (9 months) under the appropriations for mine- 
accident investigations 70, 150 


As will be seen from the above tabular statement the total investment 
in additional cars and equipment and in the necessary repairs of exist- 
Ing cars and the equipment proposed for these er operations 

tes $91,000. ‘This is not to be considered an additional appropria ion, 

or the reason that these expenses might be covered in the following 
manner: It is likely that between two and months would elapse 
following the passage of the appropriation act before all the additional 
cars and equipment and personnel of the various cars could secured, 
and therefore that disbursements for operation might be conveniently 
delayed until three months following the puse of the appropriation 
act. By this date a three-months' portion of the prop um 
tion of $375,000 for the mine rescue work will be saved sufficient to 
cover the amount of the necessary investment in cars and equipment, 
and after that date the entire machinery of the enlar; operations 
would be operated continuously during the remaining e months, 


THE URGENT NEED OF ADDITIONAL MINE SAFETY INVESTIGATIONS, 


The amount to be expended for the operation of the eight existing 
rescue cars operated on their smaller scale during seven to eight 
months of the current year is estimated to be $70,150. This amount 
may, therefore, be deducted the existing appropriation of $347,000 
for mine accidents, but in the opinion of committee it should be 
allowed to remain as a part of that appropriation to be on 
long-delayed Wie Inves tions in relation to other e safety 
improvements, which for lack of funds the bureau has not yet been able 
to take up. ese investigations are ns follows : 

(1) Necessa extension of experimental mine work: Recent mine 

during the fiscal year 1915 an increase 

in the allotment for the explosion tests in the experimental mine of 
00 more than the allotment for this work pede current year, 
ghly 8 


they also indicate the need of extending the di- 


(2 
inm 
à gainst the mining operations in this country. This is — 

e 


ca $ 
ears in coal mines alone 


accidents is due to carelessness. There is often a reasonable igno- 
rance on the part of both the miners and the mine foreman concerning 
the nature of the roof rock and its behavior under diferent conditions 
of moisture and pressure. A thorough investigation of the problems, 
using both tbe practical experience of the miner and the technical 
knowledge of the engineer, can not fail to be helpful.. 

It has been urged that in this country we should follow the grind 
of Great Britain, in which country the proportionate loss of life from 
this cause during e t fiye years was less than one-half that in the 

u 


of coal in all the tes. 

It is estimated that an investigation during the next few years, cost- 
ing about $40,000 per annum, would pro f other and far 
cheaper methods of accomp the same res 


ting machinery, failure of signals, etc. in the coa 
mines of the United States during — 5 


have been many deaths and many serious nonfatal acci- 
dents in the mines of the country during the past five years. An in- 
vestigation of this subject has thus far n beyond the means of the 
bureau, but it should be taken up without further delay. Such an 
investigation continued during the next few years is estimated to cost 
about $20,000 pe annum. 

(5) Accidents (other than explosions) from explosives in mines. 
During the t five years about 700 men have been killed and fully 
ave been seriously injured from this cause in our coal mines 
In addition to accidents of this 


ls, where the ventilation ie Poor 

tlons into this subject to cost $20,000 during the year 1915 have 

been estimated for in the sundry civil bill. 
(6) Improvements of health conditions in the metal-mining, metal- 

Iure and other mineral industries. A comprehensive investigation of 

conditions affecting the health of workers is one of the urgent existing 


needs of the m industry. Such investigation would affect the 


000 per annum. x 
Accidents (other than explosions) from electricity: From this 
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health condition of one and a half million men employed in these sev- 
eral phases of the industry, and no one familiar with conditions will for 
a moment question its importance. In conducting it, the Bureau of 
Mines would have the active cooperation of the Public Health Service, 
which would study the different ways in which mine conditions affect 
the health of employees, while the Bureau of Mines would seek to ascer- 

the tence and the causes of bad health conditions and the 
methods of improving the same. A careful estimate indicates that the 
cost of the part of this work to be carried on by the Bureau of Mines 
would be $50,000 a year for the next few years. 

The Investigations to which attention has been called in the above 
statements, although possibly the most urgent, are by no means the 
"er ones that should be made by the Government in any systematic 
and comprehensive attempt to increase safety, improve health condi- 
tions, and br about a more efficient development in the various 
mineral industries. 

SLOW PROGRESS IN THE PAST GOVERNMENT MINE SAFETY INVESTIGATIONS. 

During the past two years, and especially during the past year, many 
complaints have come from both miners and mine operators of the 
slowness with which mine safety results were being obtained through 
the Bureau of Mines. Both operators and mine owners have shown a 
desire to inaugurate new improvements looking to greater safety and 
along any lines in which they could receive definite and satisfactory 
recommendations or advice; and within the bureau Itself every effort 
pode mass a oe i — Te ome 2 are more rapldly 
W. view to o ning these results w ess delay, but progress h: 
been unfortunately slow. y nati = 

In connection with the investigation of mine explosions, owing to tha 
limited funds at the disposal of the bureau it has required three years 
to open up the experimental mine near Pittsburgh and get the same in 

roper shape for experimental researches. With more adequate facili- 

es this could have been done within a single year. As another ex- 
ample, three years have been for certain researches lookin 
toward the development of miners' electric safety head lamps, all o 
which, with larger facilities, might have been done within a single year. 
We have found it difficult to give, to the miners especially, a satisfactory 
explanation of these delays. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MINE ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


No one likes to estimate the money value of a human life, but at 
times it becomes necessary to do this, especially in working out the 
economics of compensation acts. It is a reasonable estimate that during 
the past 10 years more than 30,000 men have been killed and more 
than 100,000 seriously injured in connection with the accidents in the 
mining industries of this country. It is im ble to estimate the num- 
ber who have suffered from bad health conditions in many metal mining, 
tunneling, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industry plants. 
It is impossible to estimate the number of men with health shattered 
through these conditions, who have had to give up their work years 
peers their natural time or the number of dependents who have suffered 


y. 
If it be assumed that each human life is valued at $3,000, 1t will bo 
seen that the deaths alone in the mines have cost in the 10 years 


$90,000,000. $ s 

If each of the 100,000 seriously injured lost 20 days at $3 per day, 
a reasonable assumption, this represents $6,000, lost from this cause. 

As to the metal mines, metallurgical plants, and quarrying operations, 
unfortunately there are few reliable data regarding health conditions in 
the United States; yet there are sufficient isolated figures concerning 
certain districts to indicate that the death rate from occupational dis- 
eases is even greater than the accident rate. 

Whatever may be the value put upon a human life in arranging for 
& reasonable compensation, these losses of life and labor are national 
in their extent and character and fall ultimately upon the general 
qn as representing the consumers of mineral products. Whatever 

e theoretical bases of value of these losses, the true cost falls directly 
upon the injured and upon the consumer. Also, whatever additional 
expenditures may become necessary on the part of the operators of 
mines, metallurgical, and other mineral industry plants to reduce this 
loss of life and labor must ultimately be a charge upon the general 
public as representing the consumers of mineral products. 

It is important therefore, not only from the humanitarian standpoint, 
but also from the standpoint of economics, that MTM possible 
should be done to reduce the loss of life and labor in the mining indus- 
try both through prevention of accidents and through the improvement 
of health conditions, It is also a matter of decided importance to the 
general public from both the standpoints that these improvements 
should be brought about at a minimum cost and in a minimum time. 
Real economy involves speedy accomplishment as well as efficiency in 
the improvements to be made. 

It is important, therefore, from both the humanitarian and economic 
standpoints that the investigations by the National Government, with 
& view to better safeguarding the lives of the men connected with the 
more hazardous branches of the mining industry. should be conducted 
as thoroughly and as rapidly as the work can be done effectively in 
order that the improvements may be inaugurated without delay and to 
the fullest possible extent. 

It is equally important that after the inquiries and investigations 
have been conducted and reasonable conclusions formed the information 
should be disseminated promptly and effectively among the miners and 
those who manage the mines. 


The Late William R. Ellis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe Hotse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 25, 1915. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article printed 
in the Evening Telegram, Portland, Oreg., January 18, 1915. 

The article is as follows: 


William R. Ellis, the first Representative in Con 
second congressional district of the State of Oregon, 


from the 
ropped dead in 
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his new home at 1089 East Everett Street at 10 o'clock this morning: 
Mr. Ellis, this morning, in apparently th, had gone down 


the basement to fix the furna and a few moments later Mrs. 


en vA ae house at the ee — Mn c: M 
0 £ unconscious on the floor. * . Smi 
cd at the —— a few minutes later Mr. Ellis was dead. Death 


was due to hemorrhage of the brain. Mr. Ellis returned Saturday from 
a short trip to his farm near Cathlamet, Wash., in seemingly good 
health. Mr. Ellis was 65 years old. 

William R. Ellis was born in a, County, Ind., April 23, 
1850. In 1874 he was graduated from the University of Iowa. Later 
he took a prominent part in politics and business affairs in the town 
of Hamburg, Iowa, where he settled. At one time he was or of 
Hamburg. He came to Heppner, Oreg., in 1883, and engaged the 
practice of law. In 1885 Gov. Moody appointed him prosecuting attor- 
ney of the seventh judicial district, and in 1886 he received the Repub- 
lican nomination, and was elected to the same office. He was ed 
3 attorney in 1888, and in 1892 he was the successful candi- 

ate for Representative in Congress from the second district. Mr. Ellis 
was reelected in 1894 and 1896. Upon the expiration of his term in 
Congress, March 3, 1899, Mr. Ellis was elected circuit judge in the 
Heppner district. Later he was reelected to Congress, retiring after six 
years of service. 

With his family, Judge Ellis came to Portland a few years ago. His 
home at 1089 East Everett Street was only recently completed. Mr. 
Ellis is survived by his widow, one son, mus R. Ellis; a stepson, 
Robert Stott; and a stepdaughter, Mamie Stott. Mr. Ellis was a 
esed degree Mason. Local Masonic lodges will have charge of 

era. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. O'HAIR, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of allens in the 
United States. 

Mr. O' HAIR. Mr. Speaker, I have the profoundest regard 
aud the highest respect for the wisdom, patriotism, and unsel- 
fishness of the President of the United States. 

In the message in which the President vetoes the immigra- 
tion bill passed by two Houses and two Senates of the United 
States the President states no new reasons why this bill should 
not become a law. I therefore feel no more hesitation in im- 
posing my convictions against the judgment of the President 
than I would against the judgment of any other man who knows 
as much and reasons as profoundly as does the President. Al 
I claim for myself is the same unalterable conviction to prin- 
ciple and duty to my conscience that I most willingly grant to 
the President and the few Members of the House and Senate 
who disagreed with the majority when this bil passed both 
Houses of Congress. 


HAS THE PRESIDENT HEARKENED TO THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE? 


The President says in his message that if the people of this 
country have made up their minds to limit the number of im- 
migrants by arbitrary tests and reverse the policy of past gen- 
erations, it is their right to do so. He further says that no suc- 
cessful political party has ever incorporated such a proposition 
in its platform, and that therefore he does not believe that the 
American people will indorse such legislation. 

The Democratic House of Representatives in the last Con- 
gress passed by an immense majority a bil with the literacy 
test included. This was one of the prominent features of legis- 
lation passed by the first Democratic House which had sat in 
14 years. 'The Baltimore conyention specifically indorsed the 
legislation passed by that House. No criticism whatever was 
offered to this legislation. President Taft had vetoed the bill. 
The country understood that a Democratic House, which stood 
by an overwhelming majority for a literacy test in our immi- 
gration laws, had been enthusiastically indorsed in the platform 
upon which the President and the Democratic majority in this 
House were elected in 1912. As a matter of political policy, I 
believe that any candidate on the Democratic national ticket in 
1912 would have been afraid to have announced from the stump 
that he opposed a bill providing for the restriction on aliens in 
the generous manner set forth in this bill. 

I know it is all very fine and sounds befitting for any Chris- 
tian gentleman to say that America has been, now is, and 
always shall be an asylum for all of the afflicted, persecuted, 
poverty-stricken, and ignorant people of this earth. We used to 
have a popular song that wound up by saying, Uncle Sam is 
rich enough to give us all a farm.” The time comes when all 
good things must end. 


Self-protection is selfishness, yet it is the first law of nature. 
The time always comes when one more straw will break the 
camel’s back. We must have some reasonable restriction. I, 
for one, am a believer in the mottoes, Made in America” and 
“America for Americans.” I have always believed more in home 
missions than in foreign missions, and so I may as well confess 
that to me this question must be considered with an eye single, 
first, to the welfare of Americans. This bil has passed the 
House by more than two-thirds majority. The Members of this 
House come directly from the people; they are close to the 
people of their respective districts. The bill passed the Senate 
almost unanimously—only seven Senators voting against it. 
The Senators represent the people of their respective States. 
The President was commissioned by the people to execute the 
laws of the land. I &m forced to the conclusion that a great 
preponderance of the evidence shows that the people have 
spoken on this important question, yet I am also convinced that 
the President arrived at an opposite conclusion and that his 
judgment is not based upon his personal and private views, but, 
as he says, upon the broad and patriotic ground that the Ameri- 
ean people have not spoken, and that he does not believe they 
will stand by the overwhelming majority of all political parties 
that have indorsed this measure in both Houses of two Con- 
gresses. : 

WITH WHOM WILL THESE ILLITERATES FROM THE OLD WORLD COMPETE? 

There is probably not a Member in this House who has not 
received letters, petitions, and telegrams from many of the 
great companies and captains of industries who employ labor, 
asking us to vote against the bill. Likewise we have been 
flooded with communications from toiling millions of American 
citizens, those who labor with their hands for their daily brea 
and whose only object in life has come to be the protection o 
their wives and little children from hunger and distress, asking 
us to protect them as far as possible against the invading hordes 
of the Old World's diseased, criminal, insane, and ignorant 
classes. This literacy test is insignificant; it is really trivial. 
It requires a man who was bred, born, and raised in a foreign 
land to be able to read at least 30 words in his own language. 
It is claimed by the opponents of this bill that such a restric- 
tion imposes an unsurmountable burden upon many desirable 
immigrants. Can any fair-minded man look with much favor 
upon an alien seeking citizenship who has reached the period 
of man's estate without being able to read 30 words of his 
mother tongue? If he is worth having as a citizen, do you not 
think he ought to show enough ambition, industry, and apprecia- 
tion to learn to read just a little? In God's name is American 
citizenship, with all of its advantages and protection, worth 
no sacrifice? Remember, these people are not asked to learn 
to read our language. We all know that such a restriction will 
not keep all of the undesirables out. We all know that scoun- 
drels and criminals are very often educated, and that they will 
slide into our citizenship unless caught by some other restric- 
tion in this bill. I ask you the question, Has subscription to 
religious creeds and doctrines kept the hypocrite, ingrate, the 
selfish, and the scoundrel out of the church of God Almighty? 

Suppose these ignoramuses who have not had the ambition to 
learn their own language and who have not had the manhood 
to force the opportunity to learn to read were captains of 
finance, and after they became citizens were expected to enter 
into competition with the great industrial chiefs of this coun- 
try, instead of being in competition with the poor laborers. 
Do you suppose we would be getting these frantic appeals from 
these high places asking us to stand by the President's veto? 
Suppose another case—which is manifestly impossible—but, 
nevertheless, suppose that Members of this House knew that 
by striking out this literacy test there would enter the country 
one man who would settle in each and every congressional dis- 
trict in the United States who in the next election would be able 
to contest the seat of every Member of this Congress on equal 
terms. How many of the Members who are opposed to this bill 
would stand by their guns? How many of you would not seek 
the reasons we give you for voting for this bill? It often makes 
a world of difference whose ox is being gored. 

About 1,800,000 foreigners came to our shores last year— 
enough people to make a city as large as any two of ours, 
saving New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 'The immigration 
authorities tell us that if this law had been in effect it would 
have turned back about 250,000 of that horde. Most of these 
people come from Italy, Austria, Russia, and the south of 
Europe. The educational test is ridiculed by the opponents of 
this bill, yet the President and his followers are the most 
scrupulous conservators of the civil-service propaganda. We 
have arrived at a period in our national development when 
most of the opponents of this bill, including the President, are 
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of the opinion that a man is not fit to carry the United States 
mail unless he has a common-school education, although the 
only requirement in the discharge of his duties is a good, strong, 
honest body and sense enough to know the roads in the neigh- 
borhood where the mail is to be delivered. It has got to be so 
that it is impossible for a man to get a job of being a janitor or 
a policeman without considerable educational qualifications. 
One of the questions asked a policeman at his civil-service 
examination not long ago was the distance from the earth to 
the moon. The applicant said he would withdraw his applica- 
tion, as he believed he did not want to patrol that beat. It is 
indeed remarkable to we who believe in “America for Ameri- 
cans" and “America first" to understand why this slight liter- 
acy test which we propose to apply to utter strangers and for- 
eigners should be looked upon as so unjust and un-American 
by those who rush to the defense of the civil-service regulations. 
CONDITIONS CHANGE AND SOCIETY PROGRESSES, 


It is pointed out that if the test had been applied one or two 
hundred years ago a great many good men would have been kept 
out of this country. I do not believe the proposition. Most of 
those who have come as illiterates would have learned to read 
and then came. But aside from that, conditions have changed. 
Of course we did not want restrictive legislation in the pioneer 
days. We did not need any antitrust laws in those days. We 
needed no laws governing railroads, flying machines, automo- 
biles, submarines, and a thousand and one other things, for the 
very good reason that we did not have those things. Many 
volumes of law have been made necessary by the changes 
wrought in conditions. When this country was first being set- 
tled the foreigner who came here found a wilderness infested 
by wild animals and inhabited by wild men. They were called 

. upon to clear the forests and drain the swamps. The Govern- 
ment owned practically nothing, except danger and disease, in 
which they could participate. Printed matter was scarce all 
over the earth. Those already here were as ignorant and more 
ignorant than those back at home. To-day when a man comes 
here and declares his intention to become a citizen he is at once 
vested with equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness with every other American citizen. 

The American citizens of the past two centuries have built 
great public highways, railroads, canals, courthouses, State and 
Government buildings, schoolhouses, and a thousand other pub- 
lie institutions and affairs, in all of which the alien immedi- 
ately becomes a partner and owns just as big an interest as 
any citizen who has lived here and paid taxes for a long life 
in building up these public institutions. Is it asking too much 
that this foreigner should be free from disease and crime and 
be able to read at least 30 words of his own language before 
taking him into a full partnership? If a man who is utterly un- 
educated is to be taken in, because we pity him and feel that it 
is our destiny to educate him and stand him on his feet, then 
Why exclude the sick people and those afflicted with disease? 
We ought to take them in and doctor them up. They are 
worthy objects of charity and pity, and no doubt the Lord would 
bless us as a Nation if we would do it, but it comes back after 
all to the same fundamental principle, and that is that we 
must look after our own. God Almighty helps those who help 
themselves. 

I have heard the proposition of protection to American indus- 
tries and American capital until I am sick and tired of it, be- 
cause in that connection I never hear any talk about protecting 
American labor. If the President and his followers are right, 
then it does not make any difference if all of the 1,300,000 for- 
eigners who came here last year were uneducated it would be 
our duty to take them all in and educate them. When I meet 
a man in this day and age who can neither read nor write the 
language he can speak, I do not feel that he is as good a citizen 
as he would have been if he had had the energy and industry 
to have learned at least a few of the rudiments. It does not re- 
quire money to learn to read; it does not require anything but 
a little bit of respectable ambition. Nobody taught Abe Lincoln 
how to read. He taught himself, and I do not suppose that he 
had much more time to study after his day's work was over 
than the ordinary European has to-day, and I expect that books 
and printed matter were as scarce in the forests of Illinois a 
century ago as they are in Europe to-day. No one claims that 
we need any more immigrants, especially of the ignorant classes. 
The fact is that we have all of the good American citizens 
already in our country to whom we can furnish profitable em- 
ployment. 

We who support this bill are not afraid that our position in 
life, our occupations and jobs will be in danger by permitting 
the ignorant of the earth to come here. Such people must nec- 
essarily compete in the market of muscle. We are fighting the 
battles, as we see it, for those who labor on the farm, in the 


shop, or anywhere else. I will say to tke taxpayers of this coun- 
try who are burdened with billions of taxes for the support of 
almshouses, hospitals, schools, penal institutions, and other 
places of charity, Do you want to add further to your burdens? 
These foreigners who are without the ability to read 30 words 
in their own language are without exception among the poor 
and dependent and among those who become public charges. 
I can only think of two classes of people who do not want to 
restrict free immigration in the manner provided in this bill. 
The first class consists of those charitable, unselfish humani- 
tarians who think the people of the United States are rich 
enough and good and generous enough to take care of all of the 
unfortunates of this earth, and who also think it is our duty to 
provide indiscriminately for those needing help. The second 
class of people who are against the restrictions in this bill are 
those who compose the soulless combinations of greed, who 
want a large and ever-increasing multitude in the labor market, 
so that they may select the choicest human animals at the 
lowest possible wages to perform the labors required in their 
mills and other enterprises. 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, the restrictions provided in this 
bill are the beginning of a sane, practical policy of self-protec- 
Pon and self-preservation, a protection of American human 

eings. 


Restrietion of Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 
United States. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in his message returning this 
bill to the House of Representatives without his approval the 
President says: 


If the pu of this country have made up their minds to limit the 

number of immigrants by arbitrary tests and so reverse the 

all the generations of Americans that have gone before them, 1 

right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand in their 

way. But I do not believe that eq have. I respectfully submit that 
no one can quote their mandate to that effect. Has any political party 
ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter, gone to 
the country on it, and been commissioned to control its legislation Does 
this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent and desire of the 

American people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt it that I make bold 

to dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the verdict, but not until 

it has been rendered. Let the platforms of parties speak out upon this 
policy and the ple pronounce their wish. The matter is too funda- 
mental to be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride of opinion in this question. I am not foolish enough 
to profess to know the wishes and ideals of America better than the 
body of her chosen representatives know them. I only want instruction 
direct from those whose fortunes, with ours and all men's, are involved. 

I shall not attempt to justify my vote in favor of protecting 

American labor by quoting from the Democratic and Re- 

publiean national platforms of 1890, both of which declared 

in favor of restricting foreign immigration. These platform 
declarations might be called ancient history. I have received 

a more recent mandate from a higher authority, the deliberately 

expressed will of the people of Arizona. 

At the last general election in my State there was sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors an initiated bill commonly 
known as the * Eighty per cent citizenship law." 'This measure 
provided that any employer of labor in Arizona employing more 
than five workers at any one time shall employ not less than 
80 per cent of qualified electors or native-born citizens of the 
United States. The text of the bill is as follows: 

An act to protect the citizens of the United States In their employment 
against noncitizens of the United States, in Arizona, and to provide 
penalties and punishment for the violation thereof. 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Arizona: 

SECTION 1. Any company, corporation, partnership, association, or 
individual who is, or may hereafter become, an employer of more than 
five workers at any one time in the State of Arizona, regardless of kind 
or class of work or sex of workers, shall employ not less than 80 per 
cent qualified electors or native-born citizens of the United States or 
some subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 2. Any company, corporation, partnership, association, or indi- 
vidual, their agent or agents, found gullty of violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be gullty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a fine of not less than $100 and 
imprisoned for not less than 30 days. 

EC. 3. Any employee who shall misrepresent or make false statement 
as to his or her nativity or citizenship shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject to a fine of not less than $100 and imprisoned for not less 
than 30 days. 
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This bill was designed to prevent the glutting of an over- 
stocked labor market by the employment of foreigners at low 
wages in competition with American workmen. It was also the 
hope of those who proposed this law that the effect of such a 
measure would be to provide a superior class ef citizens for Ari- 
zona, citizens who would understand and maintain the prin- 
ciples upon which this Government was founded. When the 
ballots were counted last November it was found that 25,017 
votes had been cast in favor of the 80 per cent citizenship bill 
and 14,323 against it, so that the measure was approved by a 
majority of 10,694. 

Prior to the election at which this pill was approved every 
voter received a publicity pamphiet printed by the State which 
contained arguments for and against its adoption. The bill was 
thoroughly discussed at political meetings and in the newspa- 
pers. There may have been other bills which received a major- 
ity at the polls because they were provided with an alluring 
title and most people did not take interest enough to carefully 
read their contents; but there were none so careless or indiffer- 
ent that they did not fully understand the language and the 
effect of this short measure. 

And what are the qualifications of the electors of Arizona 
who adopted this law? The statutes of my State describe those 
who may register and yote, as follows: 

Every citizen ot the United States * * * of the age of 21 
Dore or over and who, not being prevented i Physical 

isability from s ae is able to read the Constitution of the ames 
States in the English anguage in such manner as to show that he is 
neither prompted nor reciting memory, and to write his name, 
shall be deemed to be an elector of the State of Arizona. 

No person who is illiterate can vote in Arizona, and no one 
who believes in the American ideals of justice, liberty, and 
equality will deny that it is necessary to place a premium on 
education if we are to have intelligent government by the 
people. A people that has limited the suffrage to those who 
can read and write must certainly be in favor of the bill that 
is before the House, because every argument in favor of a 
literacy test for voters applies with equal force in behalf of a 
like test for those who would come here to enjoy the benefits 
of the Government that they have created. 

It is true that three Federal judges in San Francisco have 
recently declared this Arizona law to be null and void, since it 
is in conflict with the fourteenth amendment to thé Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Good lawyers tell me that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will undoubtedly affirm this 
decision. I nm not here to criticize the judges of the United 
States court who rendered this opinion, because I have no rea- 
son to believe that in this case they did otherwise than their 
plain duty in accordance with their oaths of office. I realize 
that constitutions are made to secure the individual in his 
rights, or, as one has said, to protect the minority from the 
tyranny of the majority. So long as we have written constitu- 
tions the majority can not rule in al] things, and it is the duty 
of the courts to see that each individual, whether alien or citi- 
zen, is permitted to enjoy the advantages that the organic law 
grants to him. The people of Arizona are law-abiding and will 
therefore yield to the court's decree; but, whether the law that 
they have enacted is valid or void, there can be no question but 
that a vast majority of them are in favor of limiting the num- 
ber of foreigners who can obtain employment in my State. 

I am justified, therefore, in considering that the popular verdict 
on the 80 per cent citizenship bill clearly indicates that the people 
of my State are opposed to the continuance of the present unfair 
competition in th? labor market and are in favor of promoting a 
higher scale of wages by limiting the supply of cheap labor that 
comes from foreign countries. Having approved this principle 
by such an overwhelming vote it can not be denied that the vast 
laboring majority in my State, organized and unorganized, is 
likewise anxious to provide some safeguard against the influx of 
illiterate alien workers by raising a barrier at the boundary and 
eonst lines of the United States which those who would take the 
bread from their mouths must pass before they are given an 
opportunity to enter Arizona in search of employment. Under 
these circumstances I claim that I have a mandate from my 
people and that I am directly instructed to vote in favor of the 
restriction of immigration from the Old World and the Asiatic 
countries as well. 

The President classifies the literacy test as arbitrary. I admit 
that such is the fact; but let us see just what this bill provides 
as the test which must be passed by aliens who desire to be 
admitted into the United States. The Burnett bill says that, 
in addition te idiots, epileptics, paupers, and certain other de- 
fective classes, the following persons shall also be excluded: 

16 
n er wl gD ne of age, Some othe angu of reading, who can 
or 


language, or So. 
ing Hebrew or Yiddish “ ee purpose 
whether aliens can read the immigrant inspectors shall be furnish 


with slips, of uniform size, pepe under the direction of the Secretary 

of Labor, each containing not less than 30 nor more than 40 words in 

ordinary 2 — rinted in e — type in some one of the various 
o 


dialects 
parti ian 
made, and shall be required 
language or dialect. 

Of course a literacy test is arbitrary. But is a restriction 
which says that a foreigner must be able to read 40 words in 
some Janguage or dialect before he can land on our shores more 
arbitrary than the limitation in the act adopted by the people of 


] Arizona that not more than one alien may be employed out of 


every five wage earners? As a matter of fact, ail restrictions 
are arbitrary, for the simple reason that we must draw the line 
somewhere. 

The literacy test as a proper restriction on immigration has 
been advocated for a number of years. This test has received 
the sanction of a commission appointed by Congress to investi- 
gate the immigration question in this country and abroad. 
After four years of study, eight out of the nine members of the 
commission reached the following conclusion: 

A majority of the commission favor the reading and writing test as 
the most feasible single method of restricting undesirable immigration 

Were I to oppose this bill, it would be upon the ground that 
the words “and writing” have been omitted from the test 
which the alien must pass before he can come into our country. 
I understand that this part of the recommendation of the Im- 
migration Commission was not followed, in the hope that the op- 
position to this bill would accept the reading test as a compro- 
mise. We now know that all such attempts to settle our dif- 
ferences nre useless and that it would have been as easy to have 
enacted the entire literacy te t into law as to secure the adop- 
tien of the reading test alor . 

Those who plead for a more rapid development of our natural 
resources, partieularly those who want to make available the 
mineral wealth of Ameriea in our day, say that without cheap 
foreign labor the mining of coal and low-grade ores can not be 
carried on at a profit. The same argument has been made in 
opposition to every movement in behalf of the safety and wel- 
fare of the miners. No longer ago than last summer, when we 
were considering the Alaska coal-leasing bill, this same financial 
objection was raised to the inclusion of the following provision 
in that act: 


Each lease shall contain provisions for the par pose of insuring the 
exercise of reasonable dil skill, and care the operation of pe 
property, 152 for the and welfare of the miners and for the 
prevention of undue waste, including a restriction of the workda 
not exceeding — hours in any one day for underground wor 
except in cases of emergency; provisions securing the workers complete 
om of purchase, requiring the 
month in lawful money of the Unit 
and regulations to secure fair and 


yment of wages at least twice a 

States ced providing proper rules 
ust weig or measurement of the 
coal.mined by each miner, and such other Prov slons as nre needed for 
the protection of the interests of the United States, for the prevention 
of monopoly, and for the safeguarding of the public welfare, 

I then said that if the cost of mining coal in Alaska was so 
high that these reasonable conditions in favor of the workers 
could not be complied with, then we had better let the coal lie 
in the ground. I am glad to say that this Congress approved 
the provision which I have just read and that it is now a part 
of the law. 

The underlying reason for such legislation is that every true 
American believes that we ought to strive to. maintain the 
American standard of living; that men who toil for long hours 
in unsafe and insanitary places, who are underpaid and over- 
worked, do not make good citizens of a Republic where every 
man has the ballot in his hand. Therefore I say that if mining 
ean not be carried on except by employing aliens who will work 
jong hours for little wages in mines where men are cheaper 
than mine timbers we had better let the ore lie in the bowels 
of the earth where nature placed it until such time as American 
inventive genius finds a way to handle it at a profit while pay- 
ing a living wage to those who mine it. 

I would not seek to destroy the necessity that mothers in- 
vention. Did not the cyanide process make possible the recovery 
of gold that could not theretofore be profitably mined? Metal- 
lurgical engineers are now enthusiastic over the new oil flota- 
tion process as applied to the milling of low-grade copper ores. 
It is said that by this new process 6 or 7 more pounds of copper 
can be recovered to the ton. Should not the American miners 
have some small share in the benefits of this new method? Or 
Shall we continue to foster and promote the immigration of 
foreigners who are so ignorant that they do not know the real 
value of the services that they render, 

All industrial history shows that under normal conditions 
invention has been the handmaiden of higher wages. The in- 
vention of a new temporarily displace a number of 


process may 
workers, but ultimately the increased demand for a product at a 
lower price causes more men to be employed in the industry. 
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The worker can not be kept long in ignorance of the increased 
profits which the employer is enjoying, and the employer, either 
willingly or otherwise, is compelled to share at least a part of 
his prosperity with those who work for him. This economic 
law, however, does not hold good where the supply of available 
labor is unduly increased by the arrival of large numbers of 
ignorant foreigners who do not realize the extent of the values 
that their labor creates. 

Our Republican brethren tell us that American labor is the 
best paid in the world, and then claim that credit for this fact 
is due to a protective tariff. Their argument might have merit 
if they had not permitted free trade in labor during all the time 
that high, and sometimes prohibitive, duties were levied against 
foreign-made goods. We all know, as a matter of fact, that the 
manufacturer did not pass on a fair share of the profits that 
he made by being protected from competition from abroad, 
because the labor supply in the United States was continually 
being augmented by hordes of workers from across the sea. I 
stand for a reversal of this old, unfair policy, and have voted 
to reduce the tariff on the necessities of life and to make it 
‘more difficult for aliens to drive out American workers from 
our mines and factories. 

In conclusion I desire to read a paragraph from the message 
of the governor of Arizona to the second State legislature at 
the opening of the present session, less than a month ago. Gov. 
Hunt made the following statement in discussing the 80 per 
cent citizenship bill, every word of which is equally applicable 
to the measure now before us: 

Under this heading it is not inappropriate to present the statement 
that of the total number of convi in the Arizona State prison 55.5 
per cent are of foreign extraction while the percentage of inmates 
native to the United States is 44.5 per cent. Tu for the time 
being to the State Hospital for the Insane we find that 55.1 per cent 
of the patients are of allen blood while 44.9 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the institution are native to this country. Giving considera- 
‘tion to similar statistics from the State Industriai School, it is found 
that 68.1 per cent of the inmates belong either to the Mexican or other 
foreign races, while 39.1 per cent of the boys and giris detained at the 
school come from races which may be considered as native to the 
United States. Just why the State of Arizona should continue to en- 
courage a kind of aar ee that imposes upon the taxpayers between 
50 and 60 per cent of the total expense incurred for the care of deficient 
classes is not readily observable, and is therefore submitted as a 

roblem worthy of consideration by all those people who would throw 
Phe doors of the State wide open to aliens of every description. 


The Constitution of the United States may prevent the people 
of Arizona from adopting a law limiting the number of foreign 
workers, but there is nothing in the Constitution to interfere 
with the enforcement of the immigration act that is before us. 
We have an opportunity to mitigate a great and growing evil. 
Let us do it to-day. 


Prohibition and the Hobson Amendment—Speech of Hon. 
Sumner W. Haynes, of Portland, Ind., Late Candidate for 
United States Senator on the Prohibition Ticket. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix rug House cr REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 2, 1915. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, some days ago, when the so- 
called Hobson prohibition amendment was before the House, I 
made the statement that the leading national prohibitionists of 
the country did not favor its passage. I quoted from Hon. 
Eugene Chafin| who was the candidate for President on the 
National Prohibition ticket in 1912, and who said of the Hobson 
amendment, *that of all the foolish and impossible schemes 
devised to destroy the liquor traffic this is certainly the worst." 

I also quoted from Hon. William A. Brubaker, editor of a 
prohibition paper called the National Issue, who clearly points 
out the weakness of the Hobson plan. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have here a copy of a speech delivered 
by Hon. Sumner W. Haynes, of Portland, Ind., at a prohibition 
convention held at Winchester, Ind., on Saturday, January 23. 
Mr. Haynes has been an active worker in the cause of tem- 
perance for more than 30 years; has been identified with the 
Prohibition Party all this time; has been nominated by his 
party a number of times for various places on the State ticket; 
last year he was the candidate of his party for United States 
Senator and made an active campaign and a splendid race. 


In speaking of the Hobson amendment, Mr. Haynes says : 


I have been constantly surprised at the Anti-Saloon League, the 
church, and temperance people genau even some very loyal Prohi- 
bitionists, so persistently favoring the Hobson amendment, 


Again, he says: 

This amendment would have been of little worth. The demon of rum 
would have soon adjusted its affairs to the Hobson idea and hell would 
have been rampant in thousands of homes. Not being able to see why 
anyone who thinks the liquor traffic a crime should: favor the Hobson 
amendment, I am just as much at a loss to see why anyone should 
mourn its demise. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been my good fortune to have known 
Hon. Sumner W. Haynes both personally and intimately all my 
life. If there ever was an honest, energetic, honorable tem- 
perance worker, he is one. But few men, if any, have done more 
for the cause of temperance and have given the subject as 
much thought and study as has Mr. Haynes. He knows the 
difference between a real temperance measure and a makeshift. 
And that is the reason why he did not favor the Hobson 
amendment. There is so much of interest in his speech that 
I thought it worthy of being reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The full text is found in the Patriot Phalanx, a prohibition 
paper published at Indianapolis, Ind., and is as follows: 
[Address by Sumner W. Haynes, of Portland, Ind., late Prohibition 

candidate for United States Senator, delivered before eighth district 

convention, at Winchester, Saturday, January 23.1 
NES s 3 Lid of the 1 ics MM yon at 8 A 

r on us an want to congratula ou vin, 
a district chairman who does not know defeat. d < 

It is true that at the general elections for over 40 years our cause 
has failed to get a majority of the votes cast, but at no time has it 
met with defeat. Each contest has proven our weakness only in 
numbers, but at that same time it has been a convincing proof—to 
ourselyes and to a continually enlarging circle of the best eleixenship 
of our country—of our strength. ot only is this true at this time, 
but the vote for our cause and party was never so large as at the last 
gare. and for the first time we have chosen a Representative in 

ongress. 8 
e have been so accustomed to magnify our weakness in numbers 
that we have felt unduly, the unpopularity of our cause. A new con- 
dition is upon us. Our cause has become suddenly popular, and we 
i ourselves unable to know surely how to adjust ourselves to the 
change. 
LEAVENED THE WHOLE LUMP, 

We have held constantly to the truth that the liquor traffic is 
wrong, and that a part of this traffic is the manufacture for use. 1 
looks as though this idea has about leavened the whole lump. The 
loaf is almost ready for the baking into a form that means kor use, 
to be eaten. A sudden chill of compromise or improper treatment, a 
small jar of the oven, may cause the loaf to flatten out and fail at 
. Uties of thi 

ere W no res e es o s country until this - 
tion is settled by a change of po rae of the whole Doverumant from the 
present policy that the traffic is right to one that the traffic is wrong. 

Our people know that under our form of government the people must 
establish the policy of State and Nation. Knowing: this, they often 
seem slow in making the change. This can be accounted for largel 
from the fact that ours is a representative form of government, an 
the people rule and express their policies through the administration of 
affairs. The administration of the Government is always through 
political parties, and political parties often become self-serving to 
perpetuate themselves. When a great issue is at stake, demanding 
settlement at the hands of the Pope. of such a nature as to require 
a complete change of policy of the Government, this issue must of 
8 be advocated by a political party. 

In a hundred years the liquor problem has developed through all of 
the stages, from a purely personal matter, a moral question, a local 
question, a subject of State legislation, into the greatest economic- 
moral-political question of the century, and is.up for settlement. 

his we have said in every campaign and have believed what we 
said. Now thousands are saying the same who never said it before, 
and, best of all, they believe what they say. 
MANY SIGNS OF PROGRESS, 

Think of it—10 hours' discussion in Congress over the question that 

has been but yesterday kept in the background, could not ee a hearing. 
This did not all come to pass in a 1 5 A very faithful client of 
mine, who waited for months for me to come home so that 1 could 
look after some business for him, says to me, “ How long are you 
oing to keep this.up?" I answered. Until the liquor traffic is 
destroyed." e responded, “I want to see it accomplished, but the 
end is not in sight; I do not see progress that will justify the time 
that you do." I said, “Stop and think a moment. Ten years ago 
Portiand had 17 saloons. 'lhere have been none here for seven years. 
This did not just happen. Some one has agitated and educated and 
persisted in such agitation until concerted action accomplished what 
even you are able to see." Oh, I see; I see; keep on; but I want to 
see the end.of the curse.” 

My friends, this is the cry that you hear on every hand from those 
who but yesterday were indifferent and unconcerned. But let us not 
become impatient to put the kneaded loaf into the oven before It is fully 
leavened. A short e ago, in a letter to the Patriot Phalanx, I sug- 
ested that the proposition offered by Hon. MARTIN A. MORRISON should 
[5 enacted into law, and that it would probably be advocated by our 
own Congressman when he was ready to introduce bills as a Prohibi- 
tionist. At the same time I commended Dr, Stanley's proposition to 
have petitions signed asking such action of the next Congress, backing 
our Congressman, should he take this position. Little thinking that 
the thought suggested would receive much attention, I find in this 
week's Phalanx a statement from one of the best and most devoted 
Prohibitionists in the State saying, in substance, “If Mr. Morrison 
had secured the enactment of his proposition into law, he would have 
done more harm to the cause of temperance than he could have done it 
good by spending a whole life in Congress.” I must say that I can 

ardly appreciate this statement, z 
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COMING TO OUR RADICAL STAND, 


In this connection I want to read a letter and my answer to it as 
part of my speech. This letter came from one of the best lawyers of the 
ar East, a learned Prohibitionist, one who studies issues well and has 
the habit of Cipreso cany the thought that impresses him, I just 
notice that the letter is marked “ Personal,” so I am not privileged to 
give the name; but the thought belongs to you at this juncture: 
"JANUARY 13, 1915. 


“My Dran Mr, HAYNES: I like your ition in the Patriotic Phalanx 
of the issue of the 9th instant. The agitation is, of course, clearing the 
air, and it is for us to hold steady in all matters. 

* You have, I take it, reflected upon the fact that while we have been 
charged with be *too radical’ and wanting all or nothings. those 
who used this word against us now find it turned upon themselves, for 
the Prohibition Party never advocated as radical a 1 as has 
been undertaken lately in Congress, considering that the attempt is not 
only made to amend the Constitution, but to do this in the face of ad- 
ministrations which are 9 to the object proposed, and which 
actually keep an antagonistic policy in full operation. This presents 
a proposition somewhat similar to two bodies occupying the same place 
at the same time—which, I take it, is rather radical. 


WHAT CONGRESS COULD DO, 


“While I do not believe in ‘trapping’ antagonista, and think that 
only an open and manly course Is truly strong, the vote in Congress re- 
vealed a majority in favor of submitting an amendment. To t may 
be fairly added a number who declared that they voted for State pro- 
hibition and believed that the correct method. That makes a large 
majority in the House. On the Interstate-commerce feature th 
ovem ipei d could act, if it has the political power—which I question— 
and a political majority in favor of prohibition could— 

“Close the mail to the liquor interests. 

* Close the parcel post to liquor ads. 

“Close navigable waters and coast trade to the Ilquor interests, 

„Could repeal the internal-revenue act of 1802, taxing liquors. 

“Could substitute a sound fiscal policy instead. 

“Could adjust treaties. 

“Could make the District of Columbia, Territories, and all land over 
which the United States has jurisdiction prohibition territory.” 

Departmental powers 
“ Could probably prohibit the use of United States mails without 
legislation, or at least into ‘dry’ districts. Could 22 that all 
should be branded as ‘ poisons’; I mean all advertising of liquors for 
beverage purposes, passing through the mails. 

“The Treasury partment could refuse tax receipts to outlaws who 
could not show a State license or permit. 

“The department could abrogate the rule prohibiting internal-revenue 
collectors testifying in the State courts against the liquor outlaws.” 


THE PROLICENSE PARTIES. 

Administration : 

“Could use the appointive power in a friendly way to aid prohibition 
in dry States. Could act some of the other cases, should the de- 
partment fall to act. 

“Do not understand me to mean that a prolicense administration can 
really do these things. Hence, we have the remarkable spectacle of 
attempting to do what all know will not be done, while all the time a 
number of things are overlooked purposely, which would, if done, give 

rohibition a fair trial in the States. I do not think that these pro- 
icense parties can give any relief in the premises—that It is no longer 
a question of unwillingness, but inability. When a man may travel 

east and west at the same time, then may a prolicense party 
travel backward and forward in one movement. 

“I do not know that we are fully agreed in all these detail matters, 
but I do agree with you fully that the situation in Congress, now laid 
large before the country, permits even one man, sincerely committed to 

rohibition, to largely clear the air and help the American le to 
ully understand what a fundamental political question is embodied in 
the prohibition reform.” 


AGGRESSIVE FOR THE TRUTH. 


To this I answered: 
“ JANUARY 15, 1915. 
our letter and to know that you pm with 

me in seeing some glints of sunshine in the coming morning of the pro- 
hibition reform. I am sure we have been patient, but this patience has 
not all been exhibited in ‘ watchful waiting.’ We have been aggressive 
in what we considered the truth and results are coming into view. 
I am more and more of the opinion that we must educate on this ques- 
tion before we can legislate to the point to be attained by the Prohibi- 
tion I I am beginning to believe that this education is pro- 

ressing about ns rapidly as it can. All forms of agitation have ad 
tarir At Ours is the only one that has remained and is still far in 

e lea 

“ We are to be congratulated, and so is the country, that the thought 
and the principles we advocate are not only leading but are really draw- 
ing all others to the common belief that the liquor traffic is wrong and 
that the policy of the State and Nation must be changed to agree 
with this belief and these principles. That this change must come 
through an administration committed to the policy and principles we 
advocate it seems is yet to be taught the people. Ours is the only 
party teaching directly in that direction. We, therefore, can only press 
on with greater vigor and persistence." - 


CHANCES FOR CONGRESSMAN RANDALL. 


I believe that one Prohibition Party Congressman can break into the 
peculiar conditions that seem to have the majority in Congress to-day 
and make some show of the real noe This has not been made to 
appear in the 10 hours’ discussion on the 22d of last month. I have 
been constantly surprised at the Anti-Saloon League, the church, and 
temperance people generally, even some etf loyal Prohibitionists, 80 
persistently favoring the Hobson amendmen 

Just think of the proposition: This was submitted as a fundamental 
parv not simply a law that could be amended or repealed at will 

the succeeding Congress. I, as a little boy, have a recollection of an 
old man Ruckwheat having a still on hl 


“T am pleased to have 


s farm in which he made 


whisky. He was so absorbed with his own affairs, and securing the 
necessary “red eye” to supply his family and friends, that he was not 
informed of the revenue law which took over to the United States Goy- 


ernment the exclusive. right to say who should distill or make intoxi- 
cants. Before that time there were plenty of restrictions of the sale, 
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but the right to make for use in one's family was as free as making 
cider. Under that o!d plan drunkards were made and the same results 
8 It was against just such that the old temperance wave rolled 
80 : 

DEFECTS OF THE HOBSON PLAN. 

This amendment would have been of little worth. The demon of rum 
would have soon adjusted Its affairs to the Hobson idea and hell would 
have been rampant in thousands of homes. It is true that this proposed 
amendment offered an opportunity for discussion, and this discussion 
has done . It has made it plain that, however earnest a great 
man may to push the liquor traffic to the wall, he must have more 
than desire. The whole traffic is a crime, a poison, a curse to human- 
ity, from the manufacturer to the furthest point of traffic, use, or trade. 

ot being able to see why anyone who thinks the liquor traffic a crime 
should favor the Hobson amendment, I am just as much at a loss to see 
why anyone should mourn its demise. 

t us up and on. We have discovered the lurking place of the beast, 
Let us beat the bush, drive it out in the open, where we will and must 
compel an open fight on the line of the utter destructlon of that which 
lives only to murder and kill all that we love and hold dear, Let us 
not be distressed because those who see “as through a glass darkly " 
do not, can not bring to a successful voté that which does not yet treat 
the curse as a wrong. 

Let us not hasten to nut the half-leavened loaf Into the oven of legis- 
nom only to Pues that the hoped-for fully baked bread may be nothing 

ut sour doug 

Now, as probably never before, we must stand firm. It may be hard 
to do, but a backward step, which falsely promises permanant advance, 
may cause us to halt short of our ambition and pe—the complete 
overthrow of the liquor curse. 


The Taylor Efficieney System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 5, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations for the support of the 
Navy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I believe that industry, effort, and 
ability should be encouraged and rewarded; that competency 
should not be degraded to the level of incompetency ; and that a 
lazy, mischief-making agitator ought not to be tolerated any- 
where, but I do not believe that the last ounce of producing 
strength should be taken out of men each succeeding working 
day. The best mechanics are not always the most rapid work- 
men, Quantity of production should not be considered ahead 
of quality in fixing the rating of mechanics. I am therefore 
opposed to the so-called Halsey or Taylor eflieiency system. 
The extra rewards it holds out for extraordinary effort would 
stimulate men to an unnatural and continuous daily mental and 
physical exertion that would wear them out in a few years, and 
make them old and decrepit before their time. Its system of 
disrating eliminates many of the best mechanies and working- 
men, because they can not maintain the standard of speed 
without a sacrifice of workmanship. 

I have received many protests against this stop-watch so- 
ealled efficiency system from mechanics in and out of Govern- 
ment employ; some of the complaints from men whom I know 
to be expert workmen. They tell me that it is impossible for 
them to maintain the standard of production required without 
sacrificing that careful nttention to detail that good workman- 
ship demands. f 

If the Government puts the efficiency system into operation in 
Government plants, all private concerns will feel justified in 
doing so in their plants, and soon all middle-aged mechanics 
wil be erowded into subordinate positions, and finally out of 
employment, by young, active men who can do more, though not 
so good, work as the elder men. 

Do you think that condition would benefit the publie welfare? 
I do not. 

What could the men crowded out of employment do? The 
only way they know how to make a living for themselves and 
their families is by working at their trades and accustomed 
labor. Most of them would be too old to learn to make a living 
in any other vocation, and under the efficiency system they 
would not be given an opportunity to do so even if they could. 

It has been intimated by people who advocate the efficiency 
system that those who oppose it are or, to be consistent, should 
be opposed to the use of labor-saving machinery. That is not 
so. The more labor-saving machinery invented by American 
ingenuity and used, the better I will be suited, and the better 
it will be for both labor and capital. What I am opposed to 


is a system that makes a machine out of a man and treats him 
as such. 
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Congressman Sloan’s Speech on William MeKinley. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE M. TOWNER, 


OF IOWA, 
Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 29, 1915. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short speech de- 
livered night before last before the Republican Tariff League of 
Pittsburgh by Con SroAN, of Nebraska, on William Me- 
Kinley. I think it is appropriate on this the anniversary of his 
birth to publish it. 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN SLOAN'S SPEECH ON WILLIAM M'KINLEY, 


Gentlemen, I come from Nebraska prairies, which once in 
public estimate marred our national map as a desert waste. But 
Nebraska for decades past, bathed with rain and the dew and 
warmed by the kindly sun, her soil turned and tilled by the 
hand of intelligent industry, assumed with her neighbor States 
leadership in production of wheat for the family of nations. 
But more important, it yields corn, the cereal king, and alfalfa, 
the forage queen, which in turn produce for our eastern neigh- 
bors marbled beef, rainbow bacon, and ruby ham. 

I come to this marvelous city among the hills at the mingling 
of the waters in their widened path to the sea. Here amid 
the valley and the mountain, where men go down into the 
earth and seize what the Carboniferous age deposited with which 
to treat the iron, which was old when that coal was green. 
This they bring up to make furnace flame and shape crudest 
ore into track of steel—steel which binds Nebraska to Penn- 
sylvania, Over this iron path is borne our surplus meat and 
grain, and back are carried the burden bulks your mines have 
yielded. Along that path of steel lies that miracle of modern 
America, hitherto the greatest in the world—the home market 
for farm, factory, and mine. 

In the name of the great American who in seeking the Chief 
Magistracy of the Republic pictured to the American people 
that home market with all its ideal advantages, who when he 
attained that proud position by the fair expression of the peo- 
ple’s voice made that home market all his foresight had depicted. 
In his name and his memory we meet in this unequaled center 
of industry, now in an industrial pause, before this gathering of 
constructive partisan citizens, and by whose grace I speak 
to-night of William McKinley. 

Talking about carrying coal to New Castle as compared with 
telling this tariff league about William McKinley! It would be 
stronger than that. It would be like carrying steel to Pitts- 
burgh. You all know the story of this man. His ancestry lived 
in that part of Ireland which has furnished more great edu- 
cators, merchant princes, captains of industry, great military 
commanders, and Presidents of the Republic than any other 
place of equal area on the globe, 

I can only hope to merit your favor by a hurried sketch of 
those personal charms and qualities and abilities which en- 
deared him to all, as well as those public achievements which 
made his place in history secure. Let me say, in passing: 
What period since his untimely taking off has so emphasized 
that security as has the last biennium? He had that Christian 
home life which blesses ambitious youth. He had and embraced 
the opportunity which the great Civil War presented. He did a 
soldier’s part. He achieved a young soldier’s fame. 

From the ranks of the American bar he was recruited to the 
world's then greatest popular forum—the House of Representa- 
tives. Here he had that legislative experience which disciplines 
and drills into the make-up of a man that reverence for our 
Constitution and understanding of the three great well-balanced 
departments of our Gevernment. His career there taught him 
how to deal with men and fitted him for executive duties. For- 
tunate is the American Chief Magistrate who has had congres- 
sional experience. Doubly fortunate is the country itself for 
that experience. As Executive he must, to some extent, control 
men and shape and direct measures. He should, however, do 
this by patriotic persuasion and not with a patronage bludgeon. 

His distinctive achievement in Congress was the McKinley 
protective tariff law of 1892. True, in the angry waters of a 
political fiood it bore him down like a cube of lead. Later, in 
his approval of its practical reenactment, the Dingley law of 
1897, he found it a block of granite, a pedestal of power. 


As governor of Ohio he governed well, and there further pre- 
pared himself to meet the Nation’s call to the Presidency. 

More than any other of our modern Presidents did he grow 
into the Presidency. Less than almost any of them did he run 
counter to, crush or thwart the ambition of national favorites. 
He was the people’s choice, not the successful leader of a 
crowding, fighting faction. 

In this day when convention mockery scorns the people's 
mandate and when seats of preferment at the side of power re- 
wards slaughter of friends, it is refreshing and inspiring to re- 
call the temptation twice presented to and nobly rejected by 
McKinley. Once at Chicago when Sherman was Ohio's choice 
and McKinley a delegate in his behalf. Again, at Minneapolis 
when President Harrison was a candidate and MeKinley pre- 
sided over the convention. A presidential nomination, with all 
its dazzling allurements strengthened by a general belief that 
his acceptance meant party success while his refusal would 
leave the issue in grave doubt, would have broken the barrier of 
loyalty in many a brilliant man. ‘This was loyalty put to the 
supreme test. Subsequent events showed not only fortune, but 
wisdom for McKinley. Who will say that those manifestations 
of loyalty were not of supreme value to the Nation? 

In and out of Congress McKinley achieved fame as an orator. 
His style was not the florid type of some sections and other 
days. Neither was it of that keen analysis and profound logic, 
types of which New England has furnished a number of illus- 
trious examples. His excellence arose from the clenr nnd con- 
vincing straightforward statement of large and controlling 
facts, presented in superb diction, which produced the per- 
suasive effect of a demonstration. In his addresses, locality and 
special circumstances were kept in the background while broad 
national considerations and policies were pressed to the fore. 
He spoke in words that were not thunder nor speech a torrent, 
in phrases not alone of flowers, or sentences always of sunshine. 
But under the witchery of his words our valleys appeared 
greener, our plains broader, rivers larger, mountains higher, 
women fairer, men nobler, country greater, prospects brighter, 
and our flag became bright, fair, and beautiful as God's arched 
promise painted on the cloud. 

He became President of all the people through the powerful 
aid of the East, the enthusiastic support of the West, and the 
approval though not the assistance of the South. His election 
was really determined just 20 years ago. 'Then, as now, by 
another Wilson tariff law, our home market had been opened to 
the surplus holders of the world. Then, as now, eager over- 
purchasing importers were vaunting their goods to laborless, 
moneyless men. 

Elected upon a platform of protection, sound money, and 
every other approved American policy which has made our 
country great, that platform became the chart by which his 
administration was guided. ‘This was in striking contrast to 
the recent Baltimore platform, which, used as a means of obtain- 
ing power, every plank thereafter was treated as a snag or 
sunken rock to be avoided or removed. 

In Washington four days ago a caucus, yielding to the threat 
of disfavor and the blandishment of patronage, agreed to bind 
themselves and all their protesting colleagues to the violation 
of an antisubsidy platform pledge. And this notwithstanding 
that violation involved the starving, for lack of appropriations, 
the functions of government. It further involved a confession 
that, although kept in session for nearly the full 24 months 
of a two-year term, a Congress must adjourn leaving to its 
successor its principal function unperformed. 

His administration was McKinley's administration. He heard 
suggestions, listened to advice, but took no orders. Intensely 
practical, he knew that enterprises were neither revived nor 
kept going by threat of hanging their owners or managers. In 
the smokeless chimney and blackened furnace he could see no 
psychological thrift. In the long bread lines he saw hunger 
that was not merely mental. An empty National Treasury pre- 
sented to him a condition not merely metaphysical. F 

His viewpoint for the welfare of his people can be well under- 
stood in contrast with the central utterance of the Underwood 
tariff bill report. 'That report, speaking in behalf of that meas- 
ure and forecasting the results of its passage, said “ The future 
growth of our great industries lies beyond the seas" From 
MeKinley's viewpoint could be seen the growth and success of 
our great industries within our national borders, bounded by 
the oceans and Gulf as well as the “ unsalted seas” of the north. 
Civilization has been defined as “‘An enlightened selfishness.” 
So a government should be selfish, favoring its own citizens 
against the citizens of the world, and have a prejudice fostering 
our own industries against the industries of the world. If I 
have read the speeches. and papers of McKinley aright, he 
believed that the handiwork of Americans in factory, farm, and 
mine should be fairly protected against the competing products 
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of all other lands and climes, and that all competitive products 
which would enter our ports should bow to the American flag 
and pay tribute to our Treasury. McKinley, however, did not 
believe in unscaleable tariff walls or insurmountable barriers. 
He insisted that tariffs should be high enough to make a handi- 
cap in our own people's favor and maintain our better living, 
and so meet the additional cost of production thereby necessarily 
entailed. Ample protection does not mean exclusion. We build 
our homes to exclude excessive heat, storm, and rain, but not 
to prevent sunshine and ventilation. 

Patient under criticism, unresentful to those whom he could 
easily punish, McKinley always held his purpose until unpre- 
paredness had given way to full preparation. This was exem- 
plified in the superlative degree before the opening of the 
Spanish-American War. A calm exalted courage was exhibited 
when called upon collectively by the ambassadors of the five 
leading powers of Europe. Did they overawe him? No. Into 
the face of power he looked like the eagle of the Nile with 
unblanched eye into the face of the sun, and maintained his 
poise and purpose. He hurled the Army and Navy against 
Spain, not for conquest, territorial acquisition, or large in- 
demnity, but to give to the world a new principle, termed, 
“national disinterested humanity.” And yet some historian 
statesmen tell us that the party of McKinley has contributed 
nothing new in the last 30 years. [ 

Were we to compare McKinley with other Presidents whose 
passing have given them permanent place in our history, I 
would say, he was not cast in that heroic military mold which 
characterized Washington. He had not the learning of John 
Quiney Adams or Garfield. He was not a dreaming philosopher 
statesman like unto Jefferson. He had not the recurring subtle 
wit of Madison. He did not possess that complete mastery 
of language and expression which stamped Benjamin Harrison 
as the orator President of the Republic. There was not present 
the combative energy and unbrookable will of Jackson. He 
was surpassed in sturdy resisting self-assertion by Cleveland. 
In the appealing human side of man, far-reaching vision of 
great national questions, and that strength of charaeter and 
intellectual grasp which placed Lincoln in a class by himself, 
MeKinley did not reach the stature of our first martyr Presi- 
dent. But of all these splendid qualifications in some of which 
each of these men were severally distinguished in the super- 
lative McKinley possessed all to an eminent degree. Neyer 
in our history was there—I doubt if for centuries in our future 
there will be called to the presidency one who had or will have 
all these in such large degree as did MeKinley. He was and 
will remain in public estimate the superb composite type, the 
most well-rounded, well-balanced, fully equipped, strongly en- 
dowed, typical American this continent has produced, heark- 
ened unto and honored. No great quality befitting a great 
American in him was either lacking or dwarfed. He can well 
be designated in the highest sense the composite American, the 
constructive statesman, the constitutional President. 

His policies were the policies of his party. He did not work 
Congress; he worked with Congress. He believed in team- 
work between executive and' legislative, but it was a united 
abreast teamwork and not the tandem of to-day. 

On that fateful September day of 1901, at the fullness of his 
achievements, in the noonday of our Nation's restored pros- 
perity, when full factories and fruitful farms were straining to 
meet a home market’s demand, when every furnace flamed, 
every chimney evidenced activity below, every engine and 
freight car groaned under their burdens between the oceans, 
interest was low, money plenty, and our Treasury full, the 
tragedy of the twentieth century’s dawn was enacted. An 
administration. the triumph of the nineteenth century’s close, 
was ended, and McKinley, the man, sweetest memory of the 
twentieth century’s morning, became an American immortal. 


Ship Purchase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. 


Mr. BRYAN. - Mr. Speaker, under permission granted to-day 
I herewith present certain correspondence had by Mr. E. O. 
Drake, vice president of the Panama Railroad Co. Let it be 
remembered at the outset that the Panama Railroad Co. is 
simply another name for a Government bureau, as the entire 


Co. (glass, pottery, 
LM 
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capital stock of this “ company” is owned by the United States 
Government. The insertion of this correspondence in the 
Recorp at this time is designed primarily to refute the unwar- 
ranted and inaccurate pretensions of certain Boston shipping 
interests who are opposing. 

It is the wisest proposition that has been made to this genera- 
tion on behalf of an American merchant marine. These shipping 
interests have gathered themselves about the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and have caused that body, through one of its 
committees, in all sincerity no doubt, to send out a plea to Mem- 
bers of Congress against the pending ship purchase bill and on 
behalf of a scheme of direct subsidy. If the communication as 
sent out and extended in the Recorp of January 18 by the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of this body were accurate, I 
would not now challenge. I received a copy of the letter re- 
ferred to and intended to take it up for answer during the 
coming debate on the bill after the Senate has exhausted its 
objection to the measure. But since the letter has gone into 
the Record I consider it my duty to present such data as I have 
for refutation of some of the claims set up, in order to arrest 
any wrong impressions that might be made. 

I certainly have no intentions of reflecting on the able and 
astute business men who are looking after their cwn special 
interests in these matters. Commercial bodies all over the 
country are passing resolutions against this legislation. In 
many cases they have no reason they can state except just be- 
caue; but we may all just as well agree that in fact and in 
tru 

THERE'S A REASON 
which underlies all the activity. The Shipping Trust every- 
where is active. That organization never gets busy except 
there's a reason.” They are simply looking out for No. 1, a 
very natural trait. 

Before calling attention to inaccuracies in the letter referred 
to and presenting my data, let us see who stand sponsors for 
the communication and its allegations. They all seem to be 
very splendid men. 

First, it is signed by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. E. J. Bliss, president, and Mr. James A. McKibben, secre- 
tary. Mr. Bliss is a director of the Regal Shoe Co. and also of 
the International Trust Co. 

In the letter the Boston Chamber of Commerce declares its 
opposition to ship-purchase bill because it would— 

Discourage private capital and personal initiative, and deter the de- 
velopment of an American sbipping industry, so vital to the commercial 
progress of Boston, of New England, and of the whole United States. 

The able members of this chamber of commerce then propose 
six specific schemes of getting more profits into the coffers of 
the Shipping Trust. 

With the letter is transmitted a report of the committee of 
the chamber on merchant marine. 'This report contains the sug- 
gestions some of which I say are not accurate, and which I 
wil take up later. The statements relative to the Panama 
Railroad Co. vessels—Uncle Sam's steamship line between Pan- 
ama and New York—I will show to be inaccurate at this time. 

First let us see who are the able gentlemen who compose this 
committee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. They are very 
busy men, as their numerous interlocking directorates would 
indicate, so if they were not able to check up all the alleged 
facts that had been included in the report which they signed, 
they should not be blamed. I certainly do not attach to them 
the slightest blame. Here are the names and some of the ac- 
tivities of this eminently competent, but quite occupied, we 
must admit, committee: : 

E. G. Preston, treaserer S. S. Pierce Co.; director John Hancock Life 


Insurance Co.. Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Boston Confectionery 
Co.; trustee Home Savings Bank. 

E. E. Blodgett, lawyer (Blodgett, Jones, Burnham & Bingham), 
director Coastwise Transportation co. 

L. A. Coolidge, treasurer and director United Shoe Machinery Co.; 
vice president and director American Zinc, Lead, & Smelting Co.; di- 
rector Boston Fast Collar Eyelet Co., United Xpedite Finishing Co. 

P. E. Fitzpatrick, director Brown Durrell Co. (hosiery, underwear), 
psy ie National Bank. 

"rederick Foster, lawyer. 

Theodore Jones, treasurer and director Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
and lamps). Home Savings Bank, Brookline Trust Co. 

Winthrop artin, secretary and treasurer National Association 
Wool Manufacturers, was secretary Merchant Marine Commission 
1 ; associate member Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 

eers; author of “ The American Merchant Marine, Its History and 
dues *; contributor to magazines on tariff, Navy, and merchant 
marine. 

Robert S. Peabody, architect of firm Peabody & Stearns, director 
Massachusetts Institute Technology and Museum Fine Arts, of Boston, 
chairman Boston Park Commission. 

Geo. F. Willett, president Eastern Leather Co.; United Printing Ma- 
chinery Co.; Norwood (Mass.) National Bank; treasurer and director 
American Felt Co.; director general Chemical Co., Boston University, 


Green Felt Shoe Co., Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance Associ- 
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ation, Merchants! National Ba United States Worsted Co., Winslow 
Bros, & Smith Co. (sheepskins), Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Winslow & Co. (naval stores). 


These gentlemen say: 

There is some precedent in the practice of other nations for Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads; there is none whatever for Government 
ownership of a merchant marine, 

It is true that all the nations of the world, practically, ex- 
cept England, the United States, Turkey, and Spain, own their 
railroads—" some precedent "—but the impression made by the 
remainder of the statement will not quite bear out. Aside from 
the very extensive experience of Russia in Government owner- 
ship of a merchant marine, the other great nations have gone 
so far nt ship subsidy and subvention as approaches very close 
to ownership. The title of the private owners is in almost 
every ease subordinated to an effective Government claim. But 
in Russia the Arkhangelsk-Murman Steam Navigation Co. was 
chartered May 15, 1895, under Government control. The Gov- 
ernment subscribed to 56 per cent of its capital stock, which in 
the gross amounted to 1,112,800 rubles—about $556,400. The 
dividend rate was fixed at 5 per cent. From surplus profits, 
if any, 1 per cent was to be paid to private shareholders, and 
of the balance 25 per cent was to be distributed in bonuses to 
the management and employees of the company, 373 per cent 
nüded to the insurance fund, and 373 per cent to be used for 
the rebate to the Government on the subsidy allowed. This 
Government-owned company owned 16 vessels of 11,187 gross 
tons and 10,038 horsepower. 

In 1903 the Russian Government took over the Russian- 
Danube Steamship Navigation and provided by statute for the 
purchase and operation of additional new vessels. The manage- 
ment of the concern was placed under the bureau of merchant 
marine, department of merchant marine and ports. The 
Russian-Danube Navigation owned 14 vessels, 6,334 tons, 9,390 
horsepower. 

“The volunteer fleet" is another shipping organization 
owned and controlled by the Russian Government. This branch 
of the merchant marine was placed completely under Govern- 
ment control in 1902. 'The Government advanced to the volun- 
teer fleet for the purchase of six new steamships 3,060,000 
rubles, to be paid by the treasury in 1912 1,530,000 rubles and 
in 1913 1,530,000 rubles, this sum to be returned to the Gov- 
ernment in full out of earnings in 20 years beginning in 1914, 
One of the regulations provides: 


The reserves of the army and navy shall be given preference in ap- 
pointments to the service in the volunteer fleet. The captains, me- 
chanics, surgeons, engineers, sailors. firemen of the vessels of the 
volunteer fleet shall chosen ch from among members of the 
navy department, who are either in the reserves or on the retired list. 


The volunteer fleet, January, 1914, owned 32 vessels of 
116,422 tons and 98,460 horsepower. It seems that the taking 
over of these large divisions of the Russian merchant marine by 
the Government was prompted by a desire to put the ships 
onto a substantial and reliable basis which could not be secured 
under the greed of private capital. The splendid working of 
the new system is abundantly set forth in an unprejudiced 
article in Fairplay, weekly shipping journal (London), volume 
62, page 447, February 26, 1914, as follows: 

THE RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET. 
^ 
[Extract from Fairplay, 227. en dEUS I (London), v. 62, p. 


Since the year 1909, when the management of the Russian volunteer 
fleet was intrusted to the minis of marine, and when the business of 
the concern was placed on some: like a commercial basis, the results 
of its operations have improved considerably. Ever since 1885 that 
company has been the 5 — — of a yearly subsidy, amounting to 
600,000 rubles, for the maintenance of a steamship service between 
Odessa or St. Petersburg and Vladivostok. Notwithstanding the State 
assistance, however, the company up to 1909 worked for the most part 
ata loss. Then, with the change in its managemeent, came a change in 
its In 1909, for nce, the net profit realized, not includ- 
ing the nu amounted to 512,132 rubles; in 1910 there was a sur- 
plus of 561.562 rubles, in 1911 of 178,807 rubles, and for 1912 the net 
proüt.was 289.290 rubles. In view of this altered state of wi c is 
not to be wondered at that the Government considers that the has 
nrrived for revising the subvention allowance, A bill, in fact, has been 
laid before the Duma provid that for the next 10 years—i. 
1914 to 1923—the Volunteer Fleet Co. shall receive a yearly subsidy of 
178,383 rubles for the working of the above-mentioned main line in- 
stend of the yearly sum of ,000 rubles, as hitherto. The Govern- 
ment takes it for granted that henceforward there will be an annual 
increase of about 110,700 rubles in the ngs and an ave increase 
of about 86,000 rubles in the expenses. The new bill sti tes that 
there shall be, as formerly, 18 voyages in both directions every year. 
The ports to be called at on the outward voyages are to be Nicolaieff, 
Constantinople, Beirut, Port Said, Djedda, Hodeida, 
lombo, Singapore, Hongkong, and Na and ps 

E re, Penang, Colombo, 


Nagasaki, Hankow, Pange Hongkong, ngapo 

Djibouti, Hodeida, D a, ort Said, Beirut, Constantinople, Feo- 
dosia, and Batoum. ine of the company's steamers must, under the 
new bill, be put into the Odessa- line; four of them must, 
however, on account of their age be replaced by new ones, and these 
new boats must have a speed o/ 12 knots, must be fitted for both pas- 
Lago AOI ce a Meer nee Rig precantes pa S genie Lom Di a 5 
In order to furnish funds for the payment of this new tonnage—w 


as far as possible, must — built in Russian 2 company is em- 


I have not now at hand further data to refute other state- 
ments, as I am sure I will be able to do later concerning Aus- 
tralian experiences and other statements as to “the net expe- 
rience in Government ownership which the world affords,” but 
the correspondence which I will now insert concerning the 
Panama Railroad Co. line—Uncle Sam’s line between Panama 
and New York—so completely negatives the wild, inaccurate, 
and unconsidered statements as to that line as to leave little to 
be said. I hear denunciations of Industrial Workers of the 
World propaganda, but how about the berating of the Govern- 
ment in such a splendid achievement as the building of the 
Panama Canal, and especially the steamship side of the under- 
taking, which has certainly been as brilliant and successful ns 
any undertaking in the history of man's achievements? 

Read the record of reduced rates to one-half of the former 
rates, of revised agreements that protect American shippers to 
South American ports. Study the figures and determine 
whether Uncle Sam is a blunderer and the Shipping Trust is 
perfection. Put your fingers to your brow and ask yourself 
seriously why these steamship owners want to keep Uncle Sam 
from going further in the Government ownership and operation 
of steamships, and then turn to the letter of these Boston men 
of trade and commerce and shipping combines and contemplate 
the nerve of them as they submit their plan to transfer about 
$100,000,000 gold a year from the pockets of the people to their 
own coffers. 

The following is the correspondence with Mr. Drake, which I 
wil take oceasion to discuss later, but the friends of the 
Shipping Trust also use the data: 

PANAMA RAILROAD CO., 


New York, September 15, 19. 
Hon. J. W. BRYAN, pid ud y m. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dran Mr, Bryan: Your letter of the 5th instant has just been 
received by me. 

When the United States Government secured control of our company 
we were operating a steamship line between New York and Colon as a 
feeder for the rallroad. It consisted of the steamships Allianca, 
Advance, and Finance, which were owned by the company, together 
with other chartered steamers that were secured from time to time, as 
warranted by the traffic. 

The maximum frelght rate tben existing between New York and 
Colon was $8 per ton, and outside of a few of our employees, who were 
— at lower rates, the prevailing fare for passengers was $75 
each way. 

The three steamers we had in the service were not, 
vo ae capacity to meet the dem 
an 
and 


of course, of 
ands for transportation of freight 
passengers when the construction of the canal was commenced, 

e Isthmian Canal Commission, the department of the Govern- 
ment in charge of the work, rchased the steamships Colon and 
Panama from the Ward Line and turned them over to us for operation 
$ * of our company paying interest, charter hire, and de- 


The minimum freight rate was 6 from $8 to $3.50 
per ton, and is still effective, and prac y all of our passenger 
accommodations have been a ed of for the transportation of Gov- 
ernment euployees. These demands have been so urgent that we have 
not oee able he pooner Ha Angi — yr €— to sail on 
our steamers, who have consequen patroni: e other lines runni 
between New York and the Cana ie. xe 

When the steamships Ancon and Cristobal were purchased for the 

tion of cement to the Canal Zone, they were turned over to 
us without charter expense, because it was realized that any charge 
of this character a against us would be reflected in the rate 
established for the transp tion of cement; and with a view to 
reducing this to the lowest possible limit, we were relieved from the 
obligation of ying cbarter hire for the steamships Colon and 
Panama upon the understanding that cement would be carried on the 
Ancon and Cristobal at actual Cai Meri that in arriving at this cost 
we would credit the Panama Can: 
for the charter of the steamships 
this arrangement all of the cement carried by our steamers in con- 
nection with the construction of the canal has been burdened with a 
transportation ch of only $1.25 per ton of 2,000 pounds, while 
on tramp steamers that we have been obli to charter from time to 
time because our steamers were not of sufficient capacity to carry all 
of the cement needed in the work, the Government has incurred an 
Wm m of from $2.25 to $3 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

to the middle of August, when we turned over the steamshi 

Cristobal to the Quartermaster's Department for the return of Ameri- 
can tourists in Europe, we were operating six steamers—the Ancon 
and Cristobal, the Co and Panama, and the Alianca and Advance. 
The last two are the property of our company, the Finance having 
been lost in New York Harbor about four years ago. 

Up to 81, 1914, we have charged up $358,653.35 to the depre- 
ciation of steamers owned by our — ; we have maintained a 
rate of $3.50 for rough goods between New York and Colon, and $4.50 
per ton on general cargo, as against the $8 rate in effect previous to 
the time the Government assumed control of our company, and as 
against a rate of $6 that is now being charged by steamship lines 
operating vessels between New York and ports contiguous to the 
Canal Zone; we have carried thousands of employees of the Govern- 
ment and their families from New York to the Canal Zone at the $20 
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and $30 rates, as against the $75 rate prevailing other steamshi, 

wth ead have competed with foreign lines re Pe ight trafe 
moving between New York and oe on the Pacific nS oth 5 8 55 
and south of Panama, without be arties » PM emere um n 


rates, or concessions in passenger 
Seele in this traffic; we have assisted m the evel p T er d 
cocarriers on 3 


between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 

the transcontinental 1 by allowing steamship 

Pacific a proportion the through rates sufficiently remunerative 
to enable them to . BL. their 3 in the trafic and ring oie 
a proportion for our Atlantic haul t in most cases results in 


loss to our e; we have by the operation of our steamshi line 
induced our Pacific Ocean carriers to agree to a dual reduction in 
the rates to and from the United States. and Pacific ports of Mexico, 


do! awa; for 
cg 5 — of m European market; by our action in 


: New York and the 


aine d low and yet reasonable rates be 


manner the result of the 
, pesa of our steamship line since A control 14 the Government, but 


expenses, 
NER 8 
to you. 


I believe the above will giye you in a concise 


that you 


Yours, 
A n E. A. DRAKE, Vice President. 


I then wrote 10 specific interrogatories on the various phases 
of the case, as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1914. 


Mr. E. A. D 
Vice President Panama Railroad C: 
24 State legt, New York City. 


My Dran Mr. DRAKE: I have your very in bee ues letter of the 15th 
instant saa bave giyen same considerable study. I use the data it 
contains in connection with a discussion of = shipping bill ymai 
President Wilson is demanding of this session of Congress. I a 

enthusiastic supporter of the administration pones along this fine — 
desire to do all I can to s wi o the same with such recordati 
your operations afford. in view I want some s further, s as 
Daton from you and nate your kind offer to furnish same so 

E re; 

What was the amount ap DR ODER Ded by the Government to secure 
PEAN of the Panama Railroad Co.? How much was put into the busi- 
ness by the Government? 

Ta your en emata o of PE DE or ac for the several years, do you 
figure interest investment? If so, at what rate? 

3. When the Boios ine Panama —— purchased from the Ward Line 
was the amount paid for these vessels included in the Investment, and 
ya interest charged on that rtion of the investment? 

4. You Speak of "charter H What was the amount you were to 

y for "charter hire" to the Government on the Colon and the 
Ponama? From the fact that you paid “charter hire," I infer that 
in did not include the original amount of the purchase of these vessels 

n investment on which in was to be charged. At the same time 


I note that you paid interest as well as “charter hire.” If there is 
further data in connection with this feature so that I can make it per- 
fectly plain in debate in connection with this letter of the 15th, please 


give it to me. 

The Ancon and Cristobal were turned over to the Panama Rail- 
rhea Co. without charter expense, you say, to effect a low rate on 
cement. Under that xcd does the- ow. rate of $1.25 per ton 
evidence the real cost of transporting this cement? Pha is, is it the 
cost of transportation as you would have incurred had you been a 
strictly private corporation without governmental protection, and could 
the tramp steamers have hauled the cement at $1.25 per ton if they 
had waived profits? Can you give me a fairly accurate approximation 
of the total amount saved by the Government on transportation of 
materials, ee age and men to Panama E M construction of the 
canal by virtue of the Government's owners of these vessels as 
compared with the amount the Government would have had to pay if 
it had not owned the vessels? 

6. The Finance, you say, was lost in New York Harbor about four 
years ago. Was the value of this vessel included in depreciation or 
Le pr € 31. 1814. it 1 for? 658.85 tod 

p to May you have charged up epre- 
ciation of the steamers owned by the company. Santee that sum cover 
all of = depreciation? In other words, are are the vessels and poe 
S the E Railroad Co. worth the sum paid for them less this 

RO n the subject of rates Jena — zio 

$3.50 for € 2 between eM Cs oe and 45555 on 
an now 

age Ru Ü ee co. 


r are 
5 fellow mem- 
es that your 
ta you can 


rsistently claim 


ted? 
[A of the Committee on the ME M and Fisheri 
vessels are not EMEN pre en V 
give me to controvert beyond doubt thie claim 


9. On = poe 4 of your letter of the 15th instant you speak of doing 
away wi discrimination that has existed for years in favor of the 
MR e eie in Mexican, Central and South erican ports. 

Io eve any data you —.— — veg a! and demonstrate this feature 
th as Hers the E nature and exti Ly = the discrimination heretofore prac» 
ticed and as to the SA you Ar brought about? 

10. In your itemized statemen 2n page of your letter of the 15th 
Instant you show a 5; of #37, is 1906, a deficit of $178,810.67 
in 1908, a tense of $201,761.13 Me 2. What is the explanation for 
these deficits in these 


lar years? Your total profits for the 
— mentioned are $1, 54,458.88. "oor total deficits are $418, 2 01. 
makes the aggre; exceed the deficits by $735,7 

Ts this a true eee te 9 and is it a fact that the . — 

ment has a de this och money by virtue of the ownership 
of — eger during the tim the time ph ha by their o peracto! 

realize Iam you these queries, but I shall appre- 

ciate very much full answers — n order that Y demonstrate 


tates Govern- 


to Congress the fact that men m by the United 
of this kind and have as much. sense and 


ment are nble to do things 
as much efficiency as men employed 11 the private interests or the 
country, and the story of governmen waste and inefficiency is not 
borne out by the facts. 
gage fe Sota Pier fte ders ri, ur to qm 
0 on ou en n] 

furnish for immediate use, I remain, » as 

Sincerely, yours, J. W. BRYAN. 

Mr. Drake answered as follows: 
PANAMA RAILROAD CO., 

New York, October 2, 1915. 
Hon. J. W. BRYAN. 


House of 8 Washington, D. C. 


MEE Dran MR. Bryan: I take pleasure Itting the 1 4 
es to the 


in subm 
€ uiries contained in your 1 f 
ul 0; preron acknowledged z NUM AONE 


1. The old French canal company was the owner, urchase, of 
68,888 of the total of 70,000 > shares of the P; Ralirind Co., and 


Canal Co. for $40,000,000 
lection is that they were valued "M $1,000,000 b. 
of the United States Government who arranged 


information regarding this, as well as concerning the cost of the 
remaining 1,112 shares 8 by the Government to secure com- 
e gontrol of the in Washing to on: 5 be obtained from the 
of Con F. oggs, chief of 


. of the Panama Ce Canal, nion is Ic located in that city. 1 
mind that the 


Rail line between New York and 

the. Canal Zone known as the “ Panama Railroad Steamship Line.” 
As explained to you in my previous eren the facilities of the 
p line were sufficient to f the commercial trame 
that was offering up to the time the United States Government under- 
took the work of constructing the canal. The railroad the company 
operated across the Isthmus was also similarly situated, but in order 
to handle the amount of material supplies, and workmen required 
in the construction of the canal it e necessary to 8 
reconstruct the and equip it with modern rolling st that its 
chee commercial traffic did not warrant. There were two ways 
n which go could be accomplished—the company could either make 


> 93 ibat was 
expended the rebuil of n Allianca, were applied to 
the prd vp of the com e ag bonded indebtedness and the improve- 
ment of the railroad facilities at the Isthmus in order to enable it to 
handle the Government's traffic at low rates; and from the net S 
of the "un y these loans were repaid to the extent of 1, one 
leaving lance now due of $3,247,332.11, upon whi by As (6. 
COME RE dated March 4, 1911, we are relieved from further payment 
om account of principal or interest. 

As an indication of the low rates that we charged I would refer you 
to our annual report for the pr ending ug 1913, which shows 
that npo A freight traffic we ns for account of the Gov- 
ernment was 56.67 per cent of the total traffic carried over the rail- 
road only 17.60 0 per cent of the company's revenue was derived from 
this, the balance being the result of the carriage of commercial freicht, 
which though cg Lae d but 39.50 per cent of our tonnage yielded 82.40 
per cent of our freight reyenue. 

2. The correspondence exchanged with you related — enh to Ee LODUN 
ation of the steamship line. om. the pa Toni to inquiry will . 
see that of the loans secured fro overnment only S37 ond 92 
was applied for steamship purp Sonn: i this was repaid. 

Interest was paid to the karch, 11 es on all the loans secured for the 
railroad’s account to Mar 1911; 4 per cent was the rate on loans 
eee ee for x — 5 uipment nd construction, and 21 per cent on the 
loans secured e retirement of the company's first-mortgage bonds. 

3. The 8 Colon and Panama were purchased by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission and are not the property of our company; 


urchased 


y. 

our com 
E UE and Panama were by the Isth- 
S Ch C 6 ; we 
We 
in aiti hy 
3 as good con on as when 
improvements that were uired t: 
these latter amounting 


ny therefore do not appear in our capital account as an asset of our 

answer to Inquiry No. 4 gives you the detalls of the Interest 

CES to the Government on account of the use of these steamers 

Yo 

aid for the use 

per cent repre- 

these vi insured for their full 

. repairs, and at the ex- 

ed, cepted. In addition to the 8 per 

cent on pu we have also paid interest at the rate of 4 per TE 
on the value of the 0 an 

fit these steamers for our service, to $41 “476.74. 
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On October 31, 1910, we discontinued making any direct ion 
for charter or depreciation, this being recovered from us rough & 
relatively reduced rate that we established for the transportation of 
cement for account of the Panama Canal on the steamships Ancon and 
Cristobal. The total charter we paid to the Government up to that 
time was $585,947.04. 

. The rate of $1.25 per ton that we now charge for the transporta- 
tion of cement on the Ancon and Cristobal was established by taking 
the actual cost of transportation, without any charge for charter, 
interest, or depreciation, and taking therefrom the amount per annum 
that we were paying for the use of the Colon and Panama. If we were 
a strictly private corporation without any control by the Government 
we could not 2 carry cement in steamships of American registry 
at anything like $1.25 per ton; nor could any other steamship owner 


operating even foreign steamers carry cement at this rate without 
son = Saks a mery loss. 

The h oot rate we paid to a — E tramp steamer was 83 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, and we secured this only use the chartered 


" 

owners had homeward traffic from Cuba that was available for the 
return trip. The lowest rate we secured from tramp steamers, even 
under the most favorable circumstances and with the assurance of 
full homeward cargo, was $1.60 per ton, but under ordinary conditions 
of the charter market an English or Norwegian tramp steamer can not 
make any revenue from the carriage of cement to Colon unless the rate 
is in the neighborhood of $2.40 per gross ton and full homeward cargo 
can be secured at paying rates. 

It would not be possible for me to give you even an approximate idea 
of the amount saved to the Government on the transportation of ma- 
terials, supplies, and employees by virtue of its ownership of our line, 
as compared with the amount it would have paid if it did not control 
the line. You will realize in a moment the difficulty of this task 
when you consider the following: 

First. All employees have been carried to the Canal Zone at an ex- 
pense to the Government of $40 for each adult; and all the employees 
nnd their familles traveling at the expense of the pore have been 
carried at the rate of $20 or $30 for a journey of 2, miles, occupy- 
ing nearly seven days, as against the tariff rate of $75 by other lines, 
which during certain seasons of the year when the tourist traffic is not 
important, apply a rate of $56.25 for the transportation of Govern- 
ment em logees. 

Second. The rates on all Canal Commission supplies is $3.50 per ton 
on rouzh goods and $4.50 per ton on general cargo, as against the 
previous tariff rate of $8 per ton. 

The other regular lines have also been obliged to meet our rates in 
order to secure any share of the traffic, because the Government, al- 
though owning our line, does not patronize it exclusively. 

6 and 7. The book value of the steamship Finance at the time this 
vessel was lost was $244,265.37 ; we received from the White Star Line 
as its share of our loss $33,933.33; the amount of ry permit figured 
on our books was $40,607.61; the balance of $170,324.43 was charged to 
profit and loss account. 

The book value of the Adrance and Allianca is $762,713.62; the 
amount of depreciation to May 31, 1914, is $318,045.74, thus making 
their net value on May 31, 1914, $444,667.88. 

I consider that I am conservative in stating that the vessels are 
worth in the market their present value on our books. We could not 
replace them by steamships of American registry that are E DIA of 
giving us the service we now receive from them at anything like this 
amount, and they are worth more than their book value to us. 

8. At the rates of $3.50 per ton for rough goods and .50 per ton 
on general cargo, our steamship line, which receives no assistance what- 
ever from the Government or from the railroad company, is self-sustain- 
ing and earns a profit If we were a private steamship line inde- 

cndent of any connection with the Government there would be no 
nducement to carry employees and their families at a $20 and $30 
rate, because this does not much more than cover the cost of their sub- 
sistence, and we could take steps to secure good paying freight traffic 
that is now lost to us because we can not follow the practice of other 
lines in securing it. 

9. The principal part of the freight traffic carried over the Panama 
Railroad was, up to a few ee ago, the freight between Borers, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and South America in both directions. e had 
one 1 connection on the Atlantic running to the United 
States and eight running to Europe. Our cocarriers on the Pacific 
Ocean, with the exception of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., operated 
steamers of foreign registry, and as a result of the various pooling and 
other arrangements that were and probably are still effective in connec- 
tion with European traffic there was more or less a community of 
interest between the European-Atlantic carriers and the various car- 
riers on the Pacific. 

The traffic to and from Europe was always subject, more or less, to 
competition via the Straits of Magellan. This did not so seriously 
affect the trafic to and from the United States, but the result was that 
the rates to and from Europe were gradually reduced, while those to 
and from the United States were maintained. 

Kor instance, on traffic to Central and South America the rates on 
high-grade cargo, such as laces, ribbons, silks, etc., were $9.94 per ton 
higher from the United States than from Europe, although the dis- 

' tance Is 1,000 miles less. On cotton goods, domestics, linens, etc., the 
rates were $7.39 per ton higher; on canned goods they were $9.82 per 
ton higher, and on edible cargo, such as crackers, meal, flour, sugar, 
ctc., the rates were $3.82 per ton higher. On shipments of clean coffee 
from these ports the rates to the United States were from $3 to $3.80 

r ton higher; on sugar, $5.43, and on hides and skins, $13.30 per ton 

her than the rates to ra 

Our railroad across the Isthmus being the intermediate carrier had 
no justification under private ownership to reduce this revenue by in- 
sisting upon its cocarriers establishing rates to and from the United 
States on as low a basis as those to and from Europe, but by the 

ration of our steamship line we gradually brought about a condi- 
tion of affairs by which the rates from the United States were lowered 
from time to time until they were finally on a level with those effective 
from Europe. This, of course, was not accomplished without consider- 
able objection on the part of our Pacific Ocean carriers, some of whom 
even to this day feel we have unnecessarily reduced their revenues by 
lowering the rates from the United States to the level of those from 
2 when, in their judgment, the rates from the United States 
should be higher than those from Euro use the latter are not 
subject to the competition that exists on traffic from yen e 

e have also su ed in gradually inducing our carriers on the 
Pacific to establish the same rates on shipments to the United States 
as on those to Europe, pea to as a matter of fact, we have no 
right and no power by which could be brought about. The prin- 


cipal disputes we have had with our steamship connections have been 
the result of this policy and of our refusal to increase rates from the 
United States when, because of charter or other condition 

various steamship lines in the world were engaged in raising their 


charges. 

10. In 1906 the deficit of $37,158.21 was directly attributable to the 
loss on trafic due to the earthquake in San Francisco and to the di- 
version of some of our local and through cargo to the steamships of the 
Hamburg-American Line and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., which 
inaugurated that year a service between New York and the Canal Zone 
in opposition to our line. 

In 1908 a deficit of $179,810.67 was due to our loss of tariff pas- 
senger traffic to the Royal Mail and Hamburg-American Lines and the 
carriage instead of employees of the Government, who with their 
familles were furnished 1 to and from the Isthmus at the 
rate of $20 for each adult; the operation of five steamers on our line, 
which was imperative in order to maintain the food supply of the em. 
ployees of the Government when the general and commercial cargo 
could easily have been handled with four steamers, and the falling 
off in our traffic of 14,823 tons; and the increase in charter expense 
of $129,749.69 for the hire of steamers while we were repairing the 
Allianca and making extensive necessary repairs to the Colon. 

Ape deficit of $201,761.13 in 1912 was the result of the following 
conditions: 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., which, as you know, is controlled by 
the Southern Pacific Railway Co., refused to exchange traffic between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States unless granted what 
was unquestionably an unreasonable proportion of the through rate. 
The Government offered every. Prnt independent stenmship 
lines to handle this traffic, and finally secured a connection. "This inde- 
pendent line found it necessary to establish a service from Philadelphia 
n order to give their steamers on the Pacific sufficient tonnage to make 
their ships profitable. This Philadelphia service was discontinued by 
the independent line, and rather than lose the entire tonnage over the 
railroad we assumed the operation of this service. We knew at the 
time this would entail a heavy loss to our steamship line, but that it 
would be more than offset by the earnings of the railroad on the large 
amount of traffic it would continue to handle because of that service. 
Our loss in this connection was $70,057.29. 

The Pacific carriers at one time brought more cargo to Panama than 
could be moved across the railroad fo Colon in time to forward by our 
connecting steamers, because the facilities on the Isthmus were almost 
bg, 1 5 by the — tonnage we were Lenin agree ne called upon to han- 
dle by the Panama Canal and the inability of their operating officials to 
8 release our cars. When the cargo was moved across the 

sthmus we were obliged in order to prevent a block of all our facili- 

tles to secure a tramp steamer as a warehouse to receive it as fast as 
delivered from cars and to bring it to New York. The expense of 
this amounted to $21,739.20 and is propery chargeable to the railroad, 
but it is a steamship expense and has been charged to our steamship 
line, 

Extraordinary repairs were required on our steamships, especially 
the Colon and Panama, which, as above indicated, are the property of 
the Government. The amount charged on this account during that 
year was_ $207,488.88. 

An additional pier rental in New York CT because of the Ancon 
and Cristobal being turned over to us, cost $13,071.85. 

The increased cost of stevedoring, as the result of nanang a class 
of California traffic that had always been forwarded up to that time 
by steamers or sailing vessels operating via Cape Horn or the Straits 
of Ma; 5 an increase in the rate of wages paid to stevedores, 
cost 519.73. 

1 Lice thís will satisfactorily answer all the inquiries you have 
made, and regret that on account of press of other important matters 
I have not been able to furnish this to you more promptly. 


Respectfully, 
pec i E. A. DRAKE, Vice President. 


I ean not further discuss this matter now, but these data are 
furnished freely for full use in this debate by all sides. I am 
sure those who are proud of the splendid work of the Govern- 
ment in this crowning achievement of man at Panama have no 
cause to be otherwise than proud of the handling of these 
steamships. = 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 28, 1915. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the rural-credits bills H. R. 
16478 and S. 5542 were prepared and agreed upon in joint ses- 
sions of the subcommittees on rural credits of the House and 
Senate Committees on Banking and Currency. My colleagues 
on the House subcommittee are Messrs. Brown of West Vir- 
ginia, STONE, SELDOMRIDGE, WEAVER, RAGSDALE, HAYES, Woops, 
and PLATT. 

I have submitted to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
the report of the subcommittee in support of H. R. 16478. The 
report is not quite unanimous, Mr. Hayes and Mr. Puarr dis- 
senting from certain features of it. Under leave given me to 
extend my remarks, I now submit the subcommittee report in 
full, as follows: 

The question of providing a suitable system of agricultural 
credit for the United States has been under anxious considera- 
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tion both in and out of Congress for a number of years past, and 
many bills intended to furnish the desired machinery of rural 
credits have been from time to time introduced. In several 
States legislation has been enacted, but there has been a pre- 
vailing belief that better results would be obtained through a 
Federal enactment designed to furnish a uniform system of 
land-mortgage banking that would operate throughout the whole 
territory of the Nation. 1 

Under an act approved March 4, 1913, a special rural-credit 
commission, authorized to inyestigate and study in European 
countries the whole question of rural credits, was directed to 
visit Europe. On January 29, 1914, this commission rendered 
a report to Congress in which it recommended legislation. (S. 
Doc. No. 380, 63d Cong., 2d sess.) 

Meantime the question of agricultural credit had been raised 
-luring the discussion of banking legislation when the Federal 
reserve act was being debated in the House of Representatives 


in July and August, 1913. Action was at that time deferred on |: 


ecount of the fact that it was deemed wise to confine the acti 
then taken to commercial-banking legislation. : 

Recognizing the widespread popular demand, however, for 
rural-credit legislation, careful consideration his been given 
during the past session by a joint subcommittee representing 
the Banking and Currency Committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to the proper elements that should find a 
place in any legislation on this subject. It has been desired to 
make use both of the information provided by the rural-credit 
commission which visited Europe and of the exhaustive testi- 
‘mony taken by the subcommittee in question. The effort has 
throughout been that of ascertaining the actual needs of the 
farming community at the present time and of formulating 
legislation which would enable the individual farmer to provide 
himself with the capital needed by him for the proper develop- 
ment and exploitation of his land, as well as for obtaining title 
thereto and thus becoming an independent proprietor. It is 
believed that the experience of European nations, while in- 
structive and useful, needed to be carefully checked and com- 
pared with American experience in order to avoid any danger 
of transplanting institutions that, although successful in their 
native soil, would not so well meet the needs of a different popu- 
lation and a different type of agriculture. To that end it 
has been sought to subject each element in the existing Euro- 
pean systems to careful examination, and wherever a given 
suggestion or institution appeared in the main to afford a suit- 
able basis for action to adapt it carefully to American require- 
ments. Full study and consideration has been given to the 
testimony collected by the United States commission already 
referred to and to the legislation suggested by that commission 
in its report. 

In general, the state of things existing to-day in American 


agriculture and calling for remedial legislation may be outlined 


as follows: 

(a) There hns been a great and well-known drift of popula- 
tion from the country to the cities and a corresponding propor- 
tionate or relative decline in the percentage of the population 
engaged in producing the raw materials of manufacture and 
the foodstuffs which come from the farm. 

(5) A large advance in prices and the cost of living, which 
has been explained in many diverse ways by economists and 
students of the existing situation of industry and agriculture, 
is generally attributed, in part at least, to the relative decline 
in the amount of attention given to agrieultural enterprise. 

(c) Despite large advances in the methods of farming in 
vogue, due to improved agricultural education and better or- 
ganization of farm life, American agriculture is far from being 
as efficient as it should be, this lack of efficiency being in a very 
material degree attributable to insufficient capital and the 
inability to get more except upon terms which rendered it 
unprofitable to apply such capital. 

(d) The inability in many parts of the country to make 
farming profitable, the consequent drift of population away 
from the farm, and the incidental advance in prices of farm 
produets may be relieved, at least in a degree, by any well- 
considered measure which will actually result in enabling 
the agriculturists of the country to obtain the means of im- 
proving their farms by the more scientific and thorough appli- 
cation of capital. 

(e) While in part the difficulty of getting capital thus de- 
scribed is due to inadequate and unfair arrangements for the 
furnishing of short-term credit for periods not over 


2 or 15 months, the basic difficulty is believed to lie in the 
question of long-term credit, the furnishing of adequate long- 
term credit at a reasonable rate undoubtedly being necessary 


as a-basis before a satisfactory provision ‘for short-term loans 
can be made. 

Believing that the first and fundamental matter to be dis- 
posed of is the question of long-term credit upon a proper and 
reasonable basis, the committee has therefore addressed itself 
primarily to that subject, and has developed a plan intended 
to enable the farmer to obtain upon reasonable terms the funds 
he needs in his operations. In order to appreciate the nature 
of the problem by which those who would frame such legisla- 
tion are faced, it is desirable to devote some attention to the 
changes in American agriculture which have placed the farmer 
in a position which particularly calls for more capital. Among 
the factors which are worthy of special note in this connec- 
tion is the rising price of land, due to growth of population 
and other factors; the increasing intensiveness of agriculture; 


the wider application of machinery to farming; and a variety 
of others. 


One view of this general situation as to agricultural condi- 
tions and need for credit in the United States has been stated 
in a recent study by E. W. Kemmerer in the American Economie 
Review for December, 1912, as follows: 


The chief reason for backwardness of the United States, as com- 
pared with Europe, with regard to agricultural credit may be briefly 
summarized as follows: (1) Our wonderful agricultural domain, where 
goon land could be had almost for the asking, and where for generá- 
ions land was so cheap and labor and capital so dear that intensive 
cultivation was generally unprofitable. (2) The prosperity of our 
farmers, who have not been forced by dire necessity to resort to credit 
as were the farmers of DATE at the middle of the last century, 
when the Raiffeisen cooperative banks were first organized. (3) The 
nomadic character of a considerable part of our agricultural popula- 
tion as it has moved continually westward in taking up new lands, and 
more recently as it has been retracing its steps or moving backward. 
44) The isolation of our farmers in is country of large farms and 

magnificent distances.” e The rapid growth of the manufacturing 
and commercial business of the country—and that largely in the hands 
of the same class of people who control the bulk of the banking busi- 


ness. 

Add to these circumstances the obstacles which fatmers always en- 
counter in the matter of credit, as compared with manufacturers and 
merchants, obstacles such as the uncertainty of crops and the strongly. 
seasonal character of the farmer's credit demands, and we have a sufi- 
. of the backwardness of agricultural credit in this 

y. 

To emphasize most of the causes, however, is to brand oneself as 
belonging to a past eration. Our domain of free arable land is 

ractically gone; . Wr farms must be bought, and for them ever- 

creasing prices must be paid. 

The era of hand cultivation 1s glving way to that of farm machinery 
8 by horsepower and even by steam, gasoline, or electricity, 
with its resulting great increase in the onang of labor. Eleven 
pus ago the editor of the Dakota Farmer in his testimony before the 

nited States Industrial Commission put the matter tersely, and with 
little exaggeration, as affecting his own section of the country, at least, 
when he said: “ When I first worked out it took five binders to follow 
a machine, one man to rake off, and one to carry the bundles together. 
Now the hired girl frequently drives the machine that does the whole 
business," Some idea of the extent of this increase may be obtained 
by reference to the following figures compiled from census reports: 


Value of farm implements and machinery in the United States. 


Per cent 
increase. 


888888 


The increase in the value of farm implements and machinery per 
acre of land in farms from 1900 to 1910 was from $0.89 to $1.14, or 
61.8 per cent. I 
An analysis of the figures for farm machinery by geograpbic divisions 
shows a marked difference in the rates of increase, But the tendency in 
all sections during the last 40 years has been decidedly upward, the 
pant having been witnessed in the decade ending 1910. Dur- 
ng that decade the lowest rate of increase in say section was that of 
New England, 39 per cent, and the highest that of the mountain States, 
163 per cent. . 
Another development which is making larger demands upon the 
farmer for working e Sy is the increasing use of artificial fertilizers. 
the expenditure for which in the United States approximately doubled 
from 1880 to 1900. 
As the result of such tendencies and of the rapid depletion of our free 
domain, farming in the United States is losing its old-time kinship to 
mining and ming more like manufacturing: More and better 
machinery and more power are needed on most farms in the interest of 
efficiency. This calls for short-time credit. But a supply of good 
machinery (n a fair sized farm for its efficient utilization, hence 
the need.for larger farms and for mortgage credit to make their pur- 
chase possible. 
The farming 9 is becoming more settled now that the free 
lands are practically gone and the frontier has 3 The isola- 
tion of the farmer is rapidly becoming a thing of the past with the 
advent of rural free delivery, rural telephone, the antomobile, and the 


I post. The farmer no longer buys gold bricks nor is duped by 
fraudulent lightning-rod schemes except the pages of the ccmic 
supplements, 
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When seeking credit the farmer can offer better security than ever 
before, His markets are larger, better organized, more certain, and 
more accessible. The risk of crop failure is less, thanks to the wonder- 
ful progress of scientific agriculture. There are few pests which can 
not now be controlled by the intelligent farmer, who takes time by the 
forelock. The problem of moisture is growing less serious every year 
with the improvements in irrigation, dry farming, and the more scien- 
tific diversification in crops. 

Conditions then point to an increasing need for agricultural credit 
and to improving circumstances for its safe development. 


CHARACTER OF PRESENT CREDIT, 


Assuming that the changing conditions of American agricul- 
ture are admitted, that the resultant need for capital is con- 
ceded, and that the urgency of the situation existing at the 
present moment in many States of the Union is recognized, the 
question must next be considered how far the farmer is at pres- 
ent supplied with the machinery of credit, how far this ma- 
chinery is adequate, how far it can be improved upon without 
changing its structure or character, and how far an absolutely 
new type of credit institutions is called for. 

When these questions have been satisfactorily answered, it 
will be possible to examine the methods of agricultural credit 
employed abroad and to discuss the application of these methods 
to American agriculture as well as to examine, finally, the ex- 
tent to which new machinery must be evolved. 


Free from mortgage, 


Divisions. 


United States 


New England. ......................- 
Middle Atlantic 


In this inquiry the topie most conveniently to be considered in 
the first instance will be the actual extent to which the farmer 
to-day succeeds in getting loans on the strength of his land, as 
indicating the extent to which he actually is obliged to work 
with borrowed capital This may be considered through the 
medium of the statistics of the last census, they being, whatever 
their defects, the only complete and inclusive survey of farm- 
mortgage conditions throughout the whole territory of the 
United States. 

From these it is found that in 1910 a total of approximately 
4,000,000 farms owned wholly or in part by operators existed 
in the United States, nnd that of these approximately two- 
thirds, or 2,600,000, were free from mortgage, while 1,300,000, 
or one-third, were mortgaged. Of those thus subject to mort- 
gage, the largest proportionate number were found in the East 
and West North Central groups of States, while the Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East and West South Central States 
constituted a second group ranking after the one first mentioned 
in the number of mortgaged farms. The New England, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific States fell far behind in the number of mort- 
gaged farms as compared with the other groups of States 
already referred to. The following table gives the precise de- 
tails of this situation: 


Farms or farm homes operated or occupied by owners. 


56, j 
: —8519 | —5.9 10.5 
5.1 ; 327, 287 0.9 13.7 
13.8 | 349,98 322,852 2514 | 8.4 >22 
13.1 111,742 | $8,217 23,525 | 26.7 183.8 
10.0 | 115,879] 77,976 37, 48.6 330.3 
28.2 135,113 67, 987 67,126 | 98.7 468.7 
64.1} 33, 12,570 20,874 | 166.1 : 
29.7 35, 29, 757 26,137 | 87.8 22.8 


A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The census statistics show that in 1910 the average value of 
land and buiidings per farm throughout the United States was 
$6,289. This figure was very much raised by the high valua- 
tion in the West North Central section, which ran to nearly 
$10,000; in the Mountain section, which ran to about $9,300; 
and in the Pacific, which ran to about $10,300. Had it not 
been for these three sections the average value of land and 
buildings would have been much less. The average mortgage 
per farm was $1,715, but this again was raised by very high 
mortgage averages in some three different sections of the coun- 
try. Taking the two factors together, therefore, it may be said 
that the average mortgage indebtedness of $1,715, as well as 
the average farm valuation of $6,289, are figures that must be 
regarded as exceptionally high from the standpoint of any 
study of farm values and mortgage averages. A true estimate 
‘of the representative rather than the average valuation and 
mortgage would be considerably less than these amounts. Tak- 


ing both, then, as distinctly within the limits of conservatism, 
it may be inferred that in ordér to provide for the borrowing 
of American farmers upon the existing basis it will be neces- 
sary to furnish a system which can loan considerably more than 
$1,715 to the individual owner, and that this must be protected 
by property whose ratio shall be considerably lower than that 
of 3 to 1. In view of the fact that in some parts of the country 
the average loan runs to $2,400, it does not seem as if a limit 
of $4,000 as the maximum amount to be lent under any mort- 
gage-loan plan to the individual farmer would be too high, 
while on the other hand it would appear that in order to meet 
existing necessities and conditions it would probably be neces- 
sary to allow the proportion of value which might be advanced 
by way of mortgage to run to 40 or 50 per cent of actual values. 

The detailed facts relating to actual mortgage loans in the 
United States, as collected by the Census Bureau, are repre- 
sented in the following table: 


Divisions or States. 


Amount of 
debt. 


1, 726, 172, 851 


H 


G à 
34.9 | 34.1 | 28.2 3,417 | 1,088 2,329 | 31.8 |. 40.4 

2, 38.3 | 40.3 | 37.0 4,368 | 1,508 2,880 34.5 43.2 

7, 40.9 | 39.4 | 37.6 6,227 | 1,783 | 4,444 | 28.6 | 33.2 

8, 46.1 | 44.3 | 48.0 9,965 | 2,568 | 7,397 | 25.8 | 33.6 

8, 18.8 | 16.8 | 7.4 522 3,124 851 | 2,273 | 27.2 | 40.2 

22.7 17.0 4.5 282 2,382 701 | 1,681 29.4 43.3 

30.6 | 18.2 | 4.8 687 5,006 | 1,255 | 3,751 | 25.1 | 42.8 

20.8 | 14.4 | 14.1 26,731 247,994,132 9,277 | 2,221 | 7,056 |23.9 | 31.8 

30.8 | 27.6 28.7 | 44,419! 457,119,437 10,291 | 2,05 7,886 123.4 | 30.1 

Includes those whose owners rented-additional land. 3 Percentages are based on combined total of farms “free from mortgage” and “mortgaged.” 
? Includes only those whose owners reported value of farm and amount of debt. 
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Divisions or States. 


56, 26.6 | 26.7 
24, 224 25.0 | 25.5 
28, d 46.9 | 46.9 
32} 18, 768 : 40.9 | 38.6 
4087| 227811 1,180 96 | 29.6 | 27.1 
23,234 3 9,958 | 196 | 43.2 | 40.7 
166,074 | 93,118 | 72,311 | 1,245 | 43.7 | 46.3 
24,133 11,988 11,793| 357 49.6 | 51.9 
164,229 50,699 | 1,374 | 31.1 | 32:3 
54,992 | 1,491 | 28.9 | 29.8 

56,914 | 1,740 | 38.8 | 36.5 

55,792 | 2,602 | 39.2 | 39.3 

82,631 | 974 | 4&.2 | 48.3 

77129 | 952 | 51.4 | 45.8 

56,148 921 46.3 | 44.8 

88.045 1,724 | 51.8 | 53.0 

$8,486 | 1,285 | 46.3 | 42.4 

31,727 | 834 | 50.9 | 31.4 

21,691 | 1,192 | 38.2 | 36.7 

30,839 | 970 | 39.4 | 45.4 

49,249 | 1,277 | 44.8 | 41.8 

2, 264 97 | 37.2 | 36.5 

12,127 308 | 36.5 | 38. 8 

21 4 | 18.4 | 18.9 

21,182 | 1,008 | 18.0 | 14.7 

9,525 | 300 | 12.6 | 14.1 

26,642 | 1,650 | 18.5 | 15.8 

15,020 | 1,795 | 24.0 | 20.6 

18,257 | 2,367 | 19.0 | 14.7 

5,160 625 | 14.8 | 10.3 

33,059 | 1,788 | 19.6 | 15.2 

21,006 | 1,834 | 16.9 | 11.5 

27,457 | 1,968 | 26.9 | 19.2 

29,603 | 1,830-| 32:9 | 27.1 

22,374 | 1,954 | 21.4 | M.3 

9,834 | 1,144 | 19:0 | 17.7 

36,096 | 2,479 | 43.5 |19.2 

64,008 | 3,773 | 33.3 | 23.4 

4,820] 581 | 21.1 | 14.0 

9,010 | 226 | 33.4 | 16.4 

1,923 41 | 19.7 | 12.2 

9,636 | 535 | 26.4 | 27.0 

1,775| 21 54| 23 

1,043 122 12.9 6.0 

4,492 130 22.9 11.1 

361 9 | 16.7 | 19.3 

16,026 | 800 | 34.1 | 21.7 

632] 209 33.7 | 25.2 

26,749 | 515 | 40.5 | 32.2 


Number of farms ted by owners: | Percentreported 
1910. 7 as mortgaged. 


Farms operated by owners owning entire farm: 1910. 


22.1| 13,894 | $39,774,005 | $11,738,529 | $2,963 | 1845 | $2,018 | 29.5 | 36.7 
21.8| 5,006 | — 15,457,040 4,773,010 | 2,728 | — 842 | 1,886 | 30.9 38.4 
44.3 | 12,138 | — 30,858,501 ” 436,091 | 3,037 | 1,025 | 2,012 | 33.7 | 41.8 
30.5 | 12,030 49,742,396 | 16,371,484 4,135 | 1,301 | 2,774 | 32[9 | 41.9 
191| 1,001 4, 087, 933 356,320 | 4,084 | 1,355 | 2,729 33.2 42.6 
3L1|. 9,062| 37,900,308 | 11,859,468 | 4,183 | 1,309 | 2,874 | 3.3 | 40.6 
44.2 | 62,555 | 284, 659, 163 309,848 | 4,551 | 1,556 | 2,905 | 34.2 | 43.6 
48.9 | 10,666 ,507,000 | — 19,476,938 | 5,204 | 1,826 | 3,378 | 35.1 | 49.6 
27.4 | 44,999 | 176, 168,359 — 61,539,433 | 3,915 | 1,308 | 2,547 | 34.9 | 40.7 
28.9 42,785 „740, 63,788,397 5,100 | 1,491 | 3,669 | 28.9 34.3 
33.1| 40,108 251,901,241 ^ 486, 6,282 1,43 4,849 22.8 | 30.3 
36.7 | 36,938 | 454,857,222 | . 115,799,646 | 12,214 | 2,133 | 9,179 | 25.5 | 34.6 
49.4 | 68,655 | 280,874,010 — 75,997,030 | 3,654 | 1,107 | 2,547 30.3 32.4 
42.9 | 69,398 ,522,421 | 140,815,313 6,160 | 27116 | 4,044 | 34.3 | 33.3 
46.4| 41,775 | 295,015,775 | — 77,886,283 | 7,062 | 1,864] 5,198 | 26.4 | 31.6 
53.3 | 50,452 | 735, 265, 204, 242, 722 | 14,574 | 4,018 | 10,522 | 27.8 | 33.3 
36.4 | 64,028 | 389,476,000 | 112,565,403 | 6, 1,758 | 4.325 | 25.9 | 32.3 
48.7 | 19,187 | 213,042, 47,841,587 | 11,135 | 2,493 | 8,612 | 22.4 | 35.3 
52.4 313 154,749,490 | — 32,771,350 | 13,679 | 2,897 | 10.782 | 21.2 | 38.8 
52.0 778 308. 62,373,472 | 14,476 3.154 | 11,322 | 21.8 | 32.4 
55.5 p442 | 287,082,217 | 70,819,738 | 9,430 | 2,326 | 7,101 | 24,7 | 38.0 
29.4] 2,021 8,801,976 3,068,721 | 4,355 | 1,518 | 2,537 | 34.9 | 44.0 
30.0| 10,74 | — 44,398,7 15,673,773 | 4,129 | 1,457 2,672 | 35.3 | 38.5 
4.1 20 233,400 56,100 | 11,670 2.805 | 8,865 24.0 | 32.8 
32| 17,410) 6277.20 | — 15,440,201 | 3,559 | — 7| 2,005 | 248 | 47.6 
13.0 ‘878 | — 21,549,125 5,502,533 | 2,135 | 710 2,025 24.0 | 322 
4.9| 10,22 22.952440 9,958,389 2,1 517 1,714 | 23.2 45.6 
&0.| -M.189 | 30,593,747 | 10,102,072 | 2,532 | 03 | 2,6833 25.5 50.2 
3.4| 13,839.| 37,528,424 10,985,409 2.712 704 1.918 2.3 | 41.9 
2:9| 4,159] 12,884,025 2,700,972 | 3,708 | 652| 2,446 | 21.0 | 31.2 
41| 25,846] ` 81,315,441 | 23, 11,430 3,146 908 2,240 28.8 | 40.1 
3.2 17,2 47,232,050 | — 12,625, 2,725 727 1,993 28.7 40.1 
4.4 | 19,20] 32,311,461 | 10,350,577 | 1,690 | 828 1,142 32.0 43.8 
7.7 22,94 | 42,286,412 13,381,306 1,855 586 1,204 31.7 5.4 
4.2 16,555 35,035,023 8,941,332 2,116 549] 1,575 | 25.5 | 44.4 
4.00 7,529 | © 28,771,635 8,950,301 | 3,826 | 1.19 2,636 | 31.1 | 44.1 
DE 24,589 | 122,327,300 — 27,294,765 | 4,975 | 1,114 | 3,881 | 22.4 |....-- 
5.7 | 48,024 |  297,89),832| 76, 089, 272 6,253 1,581 | 4,619 | 25.5 | 41.7 
15.6| 3,990 4461515 | 10, 741, 20 | 11,182 | 2, 8,490 24.1 31.7 
16.3 7,584] 64,376,058 | — 14,557,103 | 8,477 | 1,917 | 6,560 | 22,6 | 30.0 
13.1  L531| 16,075,387 4,207,983 | 10,892 | 2,749 | 8,143 | 25.2 | 34.6 
28.5 7571 77,932,008 | — 18,986,026 | 10,214 | 2,508 | 7,705 | 24.6 | 32.4 
3.0|  1,397| 10,653,233 2,500,282 77647 | 1,854 | 5,793 24.2 34.2 
6.8 813 8,695, 498 2,253, 252 | 10,698 | 2,772 7,924 | 25.9 40.6 
5.5 3,526| 21,319,580 4,564,175 | 6,040 | 1,294 | 4,752 | 21.4 | 24.9 
17.2 309 4,297, 144 1 13,907 | 4,738 | 9,169 | 3.1 | 33-1 
26.8| 12,715 6,901 | 22.6 | 28.6 
2.4 10,274 7,043 | 22.6 | 29.9 
32.5 ,430 8,873 21.0 3*3 


! Includes Indian Territory. 


While, however, the actual facts as to the amount of farm 
indebtedness and the amounts and relative proportions of farm 
loans are thus clear, it is very much less easy to ascertain the 
exact conditions under which the loans are made and the rates 
of interest that are paid thereon. These differ very consider- 
ably in different parts of the country, and it would probably be 
unfair to attempt any broad generalization with reference to 
them. A better method of study will be afforded by consider- 
ing the situation in some representative sections and then point- 
ing out the extent to which the conditions thus developed are 
probably to be taken as characteristic. 

SOME REPRESENTATIVE INSTANCES, 

A beginning may be made with the state of things in the 
Northwest, which is clearly set forth in an investigation as to 
the condition under which long-term loans are made in North 
Dakota. A report of this inquiry, made by Meyer Jacobstein in 
the American Economie Review, states: 


Questionnaires were mailed to 200 representative banks, of which 
125 reported; mring returns for 45 out of the 50 counties in the State. 
As there are 660 banks in the State, returns were obtained from about 
one-fifth of all the banking institutions. These replies show that the 
1 farm mortgage runs for 4.94 years and that the average interest 
rate SUELO nately S per cent (accurately, 7.88 per cent). 8 
per cept does not include the expense of e | titles, examining 
the property. and the recording of the mortgage. hese fees are in- 
variably paid by the borrower. Nor does this interest rate of 8 per 
cent take account of the bonus that is frequentiy exacted in the newer 
regions from the borrower for the privilege of securing a loan; nor 
does it allow for the sum the borrower loses in paying his yearly in- 
terest in advance, Which is deducted from thé principal. In one 


county, for instance, s farmer had to pay a bonus of $50 for daes 7106 the State, 


$1,000 at 10 per cent Interest. The farmer secured $850, since 


was deducted as interest on the $1,000 and $50 was deducted as a 
bonus. In this case the actual interest was considerably higher than 
the nominal interest rate of 10 per cent. While the practice of exact- 
ing a bonus is not common, it generally the custom to deduct the 
entire year's interest in advance; assuming an 8 per cent rate, the 
farmer therefore pays $80 interest not on 51.000 but on 8920, Which 
Pre the rate up to 8.7 per cent. 

hile the average prevailing rate, according to our returns, is 
approximately 8 per cent, the rate varies in different parts of the State, 
depending upon the local conditions. In the following table is shown 
the rate of interest by groups of banks and groups of counties : 


Rate of interest on farm mortgages in North Dakota. 


Number of banks, 


The 15 banks reporting less than 7 per cent rate are all located in 


the 
Red Valley counties, viz, Cass, Grand Forks, Traill, and Walsh. These 
are the most fertile and longest-cultivated counties in the State. On 
the other hand, the banks reporting a rate of 9 per cent or more are 
located, as a general rule, in the newer and more undeveloped counties 
in the western part of the State. The counties in the central part of 
the State average from 7 to 9 per cent. ‘The rates are lowest in the 
eastern tler of counties and rise gradually toward the western part of 
where the rate runs up to 10 and 12 per cent, which is also 
‘the rate in the eastern part of Montana. 
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That the ‘8 per rent rate is "quite general for a large part of the 
State is evidenced from the fact that 25 of the 45 counties report an 
rate of 8 per cent or more. In only four counties is the rate 

less n 7 per cent. One-half of all the 125 reporting 
pa cent.or more and 110 charge 7 per cent or more. The followin 
Ure terrai the extent to which the several rates prevail in Nor 
ota: 


Interest rates on farm mortgages in North Dakota. 


Number 
of farms. 


Farm acre-| Per cent 
age. of State. 


Per cent 
of State. 


3,879, 222 13. 
(9, 043, 582 
15, 503, 846 
b- 
a small part enjoys a rate below 7, and 


It is clear from fhis table that at least one-half of the State is 


2 to the 8 per cent rate, o: 

no county does the average fall below 6 per cent. 

The above figures are conservative. They are based on returns sub- 
mitted by bankers, who would naturally understate rather than over- 
state the rate of interest cha in their respective localities. Further- 
more, we have a check on these bank returns in the replies received 
from the farmers, estionnaires -were sent to over 100 representative 
farmers residing in erent parts of the State; 29 farm v in 22 
different counties, reported an average of 7.91 per eent on first farm 
mort which rate is only slightly higher than the rate returned 
the bankers in 45 counties. As a rule the rates reported by bankers 
farmers are nearly identical in their e apii counties. It is safe to 
88 therefore, that the average rate on farm mortgages for the 
entire State is about 8 per cent. 


The situation with respect to farm loans and rates of inter- 
est in some portions of the South was set forth before the joint 
committee on rural credits by W. B. Doak, of Clifton Station, 
Va. Mr. Doak told of his own personal experiences in the mat- 
ter of borrowing money and said: 


The average farmer, small farmer, is practically unable to finance his 
operations, and he must go to.an agent and pay y ae cent for the use 
of money two or three years on terms that are practically impossible. A 
BOND can not be paid off in two or three, or even five, years, as 
people are well aware. * * + EFEO 
e bank has been known to take out 12 per cent in advance. 

Some lenders are very kind and considerate, On the other TE) many 
succeed in making themselves and their mortgages exceedingly o 

Instances arise in which the borrower is known to have n inten- 
tlonally and maliciously crippled in his credit or otherwise injured to 
enable the creditor or his friends to acquire a large and desirable place 
at great sacrifice by foreclosure. You can readily see how this neces- 
sity of having loans renewed every few years places a very powerful 
weapon in the hands of the people who lend money. It has a particu- 
larly disastrous effect upon farmers, because the farmer's place of busi- 
ness is also his home. It disturbs the rooftree, the unit and very foun- 
dation of democratic institutions. That is, to make the point 7 —. 2 
clear, no purchaser of farm-land bank bonds could say he held a mort- 
gage or trust against any particular farm and farmer. Anything he 
might do to disparage one would work against all and prove of no par- 
ticular benefit to him. Hence, temptation to disparage any is removed. 
This difference alone, while quite impossible to reduce to figures, would 
nr the borrower in paying considerably more to get a farm-land 

nk to carry his loan. 

All who have lived in the country realize how frequently opportunities 
offer by which men with influence — 5 render the farming operations 
of any ede fag farmer unprofitable, ap om © his taxes may be 
raised arbitrarily, personal.credit denied at the bank, dealers refuse to 
handle his stock or crop at a fair price, his road or outlet to public 
road may be rendered practically impassable or outside interference 
make it almost impossible to get along with neighbors or help. 


Mr. Leonard G. Robinson, the general manager of the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, of New York City, who 
has had much experience in the making of farm loans, described 
the existing situation in New England as follows: 

We have applications for advice and assistance from farmers in 
G not only the parddeuiat application, Gut 
gt as situation exactly as it exists in [t3 Á I think 


locality. So 
we are pretty well rural credit situation of nearly every 


part of the United States. 
- Now, what is the situation? So far as my personal ence 1s 
concerned, that the situation differs very markedl various 


y 
parts of the country. In a general way you can divide the country into 


four parts, , the "East, where conditions are fairly tolerable; the 
Middle West, pe rhaps a little less so; the Northwest, where it is pretty 
bad; and the South, where it could not be any worse. 


Each division has its own benedi peon ems. You will find, for 
instance, that not only do conditions differ between States, but they 
differ between different localities within the State. 

I have known, for instance, places where you would get a first 
mortgage with tolerable ease in one place and 25 miles away you 
could not get one for love or money. ere are really no two places 
in the country that you could put on the same level. 

In one place—take Connecticut, Massachusetts, or whatever place 
you mar choose—there may live a retired farmer probably worth 
several hundred thousand dollars. He was probably born and ra 
there. What is he going to do with his money? If he invested in 
Government bonds, he would probably get something like 3 per cent 
interest or less. owing the situation in that loeality he lends his 
money on farm mortg: and nets 5 or 6 per cent. And in this way 
you will find that the farmers in that particular section of the country 
are able to obtain mo s with comparative ease and on fair terms. 

Or, instead of a private investor, at neighborhood ma; 
thriving little industrial community where the men save 3 
As a t there is a sa bank or a trust racticaliy 
private investor does in we place. 

town village has no other ‘demands 


have a 


banks charge 8. 


is a little bit out of the way, and why should a man that h 
to invest go out of his wa '10 es in order to make a ion tore 


w. he ean invest his money right next door to 
among his own friends? inis ane NO MIRIAM 
In other words, the farmer, when he has to compete for credit with 
the business man or promoter or real estate speculator, has a very 
poor show. In this way having local credit conditions favorable does 
very little goaa to the farmer. I have known of instances in New 
mie ersey, and other States where the farmer can not get a 


mo on an s 
tisha there anla: Do no tether y terms, although the credit con 


It is evident, therefore, that t 1 

supply sad demand can be equity, mechan chs by Witch this ta of 
le can regula e same the 1 f 

and demand is regulated in New York or any DIDA. inca vent UN 

The situation as to present methods of borrowing in the 
United States was nlso discussed before the joint committee on 
rural credits by Mr. John Cunningham, of Granville, Ohio, who 
said that in Ohio the average rate on “farm property by build- 
ing and loan and other associations ranges from 6 to 8 per 
cent, while of the straight loan he said that the rate was 

usually 6 per cent,” and urged the adoption of a suitable 
measure of legislation on the ground that it was necessary both 
to reduce the interest and expenses of borrowing, and at the 
same time to obtain a system by which loans could be paid off 
on the installment plan. ~ 

Mr. Gordon Jones, president of the United States National 
Bank, of Denver, Colo., in describing the situation as to farm 
loans in the West, suggested that existing difficulties were 
partly due to the fact that much of the capital of farming 
regions was shipped out for commercial uses instead of ‘being 
applied to the development of agricultural undertakings in the 
Places where the savings originated. Mr. Jones said: 

Our cities of the West have outgrown the icut l sections. Wi 
do not have support enough trom outnide the cition ps jeuty larger 
industrial or commercial undertakings, Because of this lack of a larger 
rural population our urban enterprises do not uire all the capital the 
banks ‘have available for them. We have got to have a consuming popu- 
lation as well as a producing one, and the surrounding country and 
towns furnish both. My views, thus expressed, will explain why I 
went abroad as an American commissioner. It was in order to see if 
I could not devise some system for safely lending money to the agri- 
cultural interests in order to more largely populate the rural sections. 
We have thousands of acres of land that await development, the best 
soil under heaven, and the surest water—irrigation—but our commer- 
cial banks can not loan on them; yet at the same time we have more 
funds than we know how to loan or can loan under existing laws in 
our own State. 

Mr. H. S. Mobley, of Prairie Grove, Ark., sketched the situa- 
tion in his part of the country, saying that 8 per cent was about 
the normal rate of interest on good farm mortgages in Arkansas, 
although he referred to the exaction of premium charges, out- 
side ef the interest, at very high rates. Long-time interest rates 
in some parts of the State, as ascertained through a State con- 
vention of farmers, were found to run from 10 to 113 per cent. 
In addition, he expressed the opinion that rates of interest were 
certainly not growing lower with the passage of years. 

According to Mr. John Sprunt Hill, of Durham, N. C.— 

It is clear that there is something radically wrong with the facilities 
for borrowing money on farm lands in North "Carolina. From general 
inquiry in many parts of the State the fact is revealed that few banks 
in North Carolina lend on farm land, and that the average farmer 
desiring to borrow money on his land is compelled to deal with the 
land-loan sharks, and is compelled to pay from 6 to 20 per cent on 
money borrowed. As a general rule he is — to many kinds of 
extortion, usury, and exploitation, and, naturally, the average farmer of 
North Carolini is very much dissatisfied with the present land-loan 
shark business and avoids borrowing money whenever possible. Fre- 

en the land-loan shark preys upon the necessities of the dis- 

farmer, and, regardless of law against usury, without conscience. 

and without heart, gets all for the money loaned ‘that his -victim will 

. Another curious fact about this business in North Carolina is 

t the more remote the farmer lives ‘from the money centers, the 

greater the — the higher the commission and renewal fees, and the 
more exacting oppression and the extortion. | 

Mr. Clarence Ousley, of Fort Worth, Tex., asserted that there 
was no 5 per cent money in Texas, while on the other hand he 
took the view that unless the proposed system should result in 
a rate of interest below 8 per cent there was no use in * wast- 
ing time" in attempting legislation. At the present time, he 
contended, the tenant farmers in Texas who are buying farms 
“are paying 8 and 9 per cent interest" with security equal to 
four or five times the value of the loans thus made. 

GENERAL SITUATION. 


Without going further into an analysis of the testimony be- 
fore the joint committee on rural credits and without nttempt- 


ing to submit further evidence drawn from other sources with 


respect to the actual conditions of making farm loans in the 
Several States, it may be generally remarked that, in spite of 
the existence of reasonable rates of interest for loans máde on 
the best farm-land security in some of the older as well as in 
some of the newer but more favored portions of the country, the 
farmer is in general obliged to pay, under existing conditions, 
too high a rate of interest for his money, is obliged to renew 
too frequently, is forced to accept unsatisfactory conditions 
with reference to the partial payment of his indebtedness, is 
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muleted by unreasonable and unnecessary commissions, legal 
fees, and other exactions. If it should be possible to correct 
these conditions by introducing a system of farm loans at reason- 
able rates of interest, running for long periods, and providing 
for the gradual repayment of the principal, the cost of the 
capital engaged in agriculture would be immensely decreased. 
The effect of such decrease would be in the long run to render 
farming more profitable and thereby to encourage the movement 
of population into agricultural pursuits, a situation which would 
itself tend to relieve the pressure on the land and reduce prices 
of foodstuffs, besides checking tenancy and increasing farm 
ownership. 

Considerable controversy has been developed within recent 
years with reference to the rate of interest that is actually paid 
by farmers at the present time for funds obtained by them upon 
the security of first mortgages on cultivated land. Many state- 
ments of rates of interest actually so paid have been put for- 
ward and these vary widely one from another. 

'The facts in the case seem to be that under favoring condi- 
tions the farmer is able to obtain loans upon first-mortgage 
Security at a very reasonable rate, this rate being probably 
comparable with the rate which must be paid by the ordinary 
borrower for industrial purposes. On the other hand, 1t is also 
true that in many States and parts of States rates of interest 
on farm loans rise to an exorbitant figure, either because of the 
fact that the laws of the State are such as to throw doubt upon 
the character of the title to the land that can be secured in 
event a foreclosure becomes necessary, or because the would- 
be borrower is not in position to make known the merits of his 
property in any effective manner. In other cases, the situation 
is doubtless due to sheer scarcity of capital in the community 
or to the fact that there is an exceptional demand for such 
capital for purposes other than those of agricultural develop- 
ment, or because there is some special consideration which pre- 
vents the marketing of a note secured by first mortgage at a 
favorable price. Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains 
that the conditions of borrowing upon farm land undoubtedly 
vary very widely, as already stated, throughout the United 
States, and while it is true that in some portions of the coun- 
try there is small probability that the conditions of borrowing 
can be much improved upon, in others there is much to be 
done. Undoubtedly the establishment of a more nearly uniform 
rate of interest for the farm loans of unquestioned quality would 
immensely aid in opening up the land of the States in which 
agriculture is still somewhat backward, and would conse- 
quently contribute largely to the improvement of agricultural 
conditions concerning which so much has been said in the past. 


CONDITIONS OF BORROWING. 


Analysis may next be made of the conditions under which 
the farmer in the United States is able to borrow. In general 
his loans are either obtained from banking institutions organized 
primarily on a commercial basis or else from individuals or 
corporations who are in the market for investment purposes and 
desire to lend upon landed securities. The national banks of 
the country have long been restricted by law in a way intended 
to prevent them from lending upon mortgage security, but in 
spite of this fact not a few of them have done so, the rate 
charged to the farmer being made correspondingly high. State 
banks have been able to lend upon land mortgages, but in the 
main they have been unwilling to make loans for a sufficiently 
long period. 

'The funds of individuals have been loaned on landed security 
upon mortgages running usually three to five years, but a costly 
agency system has been permitted to intervene between the 
farmer and the lender. Insurance corporations with large 
sums to invest have in many instances made large advances to 
farmers on land mortgage, and have frequently afforded the 
most stable and most economical source from which to draw 
capital for the requirements of the farmer. In reviewing the 
situation regarding farm loans, attention may therefore first 
be devoted to the insurance companies and their operations. 
The life insurance concerns have naturally done most of the 
lending upon mortgage. X 

According to information which has recently been compiled 
with reference to the extent of life insurance company loans on 
real estate 17 life insurance companies in the United States now 
carry in farm loans a little less than $520,000,000. The follow- 
ing table shows the farm loans carried by the 17 companies in 
question, arranged in order: 


Northwestern Mutual Life--— 4ͤ4„„„½ $95, 729, 431 
x 13, 743, 611 

71, 303, 303 

Prudential ..... 64, 578, 840 
Etna Life ax 56, 838, 802 
Fe d eee S EREE SES 38, 253, 492 


Phoenix Mutual 
T 


82 

Equitable Life 

Manhattan eee 23, 100 
l ³ 519, 143, 588 


The distribution of the loans thus made is of considerable 
interest, the several States in the order of their insurance loans 
ranking as follows: 


$100, 119, 913 


Kentucky... 
Mississippi — 
Colorado 


New Jersey = 
/ Ü CR ARETE EEA R E R I OL SERRE 
bae i AIA ES RE eS Pi ee 


West Virginia__ 
Vermont 


518, pas, 106 


unie 2 BS ea NS 
err eee 45, 482 


519, 143. 588 

Practically all of the farm mortgage totals for Alabama, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Porto Rico represent loans 
made by the Union Central Life Insurance Co. The Arkansas 
mortgages are held by the Union Central and the Phoenix 
Mutual. The Utah, California, and Colorado mortgages are 
owned by the Pacific Mutual and the Union Central. The 
Northwestern Mutual owns virtually all the Wisconsin, the 
tna all New York, the Penn Mutual and Provident Life all 
the Pennsylvania, and the Union Central and Mutual Benefit 
allthe North Carolina loans. Of the $10,000,000 of loans made 
in Georgia 30 per cent are held by the Penn Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, Prudential, Phoenix Mutual, and Union Central, in the 
order named, while the John Hancock owns the remaining 70 
per cent. In Texas the John Hancock and Union Central are 
almost equally interested, with upward of $7,000,000 each; the 
Travelers’ some $2,500,000, and the tna $3,500,000. Iowa's 
$100,000,000 consists of about $20,000,000 each held by the 
Northwestern, Etna, and Mutual Benefit, and about $10,000,000 
each held by the Connecticut Mutual and Prudentinl. While 
Texas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky have over $41,000,000, 
the other Southern States have not been much cultivated by the 
insurance investors. Practically all the companies included 
in this statement were, up to the time this compilation was 
made, steadily increasing their farm mortgages, especially the 
John Hancock, Prudential, and Penn Mutual. The New York 
Life and Equitable Life of New York have only lately begun to 
invest in farm loans. There are, however, about seven strong 
companies, including the Mutual Life of New York, Metropolitan 
Life New England Mutual, Massachusetts Mutual, Germania, 
Home & Berkshire Life, with $370,538,106 in mortgages, which 
own no farm loans whatever. 

LAND LOANS OF BANKS, 

Attention may next be given to the land loans of the banks. 
It has been felt by those in charge of national banks that in 
many cases the best protection a bank could have would be a 
mortgage upon farm lands, and in spite of the prohibition of 
the national banking act directed against loans on farm land, 
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the officers of national banks situated in villages or in the midst 
ef farming districts have thought it only a proper protection of 


their stockholders that they should from time to time require 
farm borrowers to put up mortgages with them in order that 
they might be safeguarded against loss upon loans to such 
farmers, notwithstanding that in many cases these loans were 
of the “ short-time” variety, being intended to assist the farmer 
to finance his crop moyement. 

The various methods of evading the provisions of the national- 
bank act which have thus been employed hardly need enumera- 
tion. Perhaps the most common has been that of having a bank 
officer indorse the farmer's paper, the farmer thereupon giving 
to the officer a mortgage upon his land. In such a case the 
farmer was naturally unable to make any subsequent loans 
with his farm land as security pending the time when he should 
succeed in paying off the sum borrowed from the bank. In a 
smaller number of instances the bank has loaned money to the 
farmer upon the latter's note supported by a mortgage, with the 
distinet understanding that the note would be renewed from time 
to time without charge, so that the farmer would get accommo- 
dation for, say, three years. 'The most common purposes for 
which loans such as this have been made have been those of 
paying off purchase-money indebtedness for farms bought or 
of paying off outlays made to equip the farm. The trouble with 
the system has been not only in its evasion of the letter of tbe 
law but in the fact that the terms of the loans were necessarily 
too short, resulting in embarrassment to the borrower. An 
effort was made to remedy this situation in the Federal reserve 
act, passed December 22, 1913, where provision was made for 
eomparatively long loans.on farm lands by national banks. 
Section 24 of the act in question reads as follows: 

Any national-banking association not situated in a central reserve 
city may make loans secured by improved and unencumbered farm land 
situated within its Federal reserve district, but no such loan shall be 
made for a longer time than five , nor for an amount exceeding 
50 per cent of the actual value of property offered as security. Any 
such bank CCC per 
cent of its capital and oe or to one-third of its time deposits, and 
such banks may continue hereafter, as heretofore, to receive time de- 
posits and to pay interest on the same. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have the power from time to time 
to add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be per- 
mitted to make loans secured upon real estate in the manner described 
in this section. 

It has been assumed by some that under this provision it 
would be possible to make a very large extension of loans to 
farmers, and some have estimated the amount of capital thus 
rendered available as high as $500,000,000. Of course such 
estimates are based upon the assumption that the banks would 
go about as far as they could in expanding their loans—an 
assumption hardly warranted by the facts in the case. Even 
if they had done so, however, it would be necessary, in order 
to get the total amount of capital thus placed at the disposal of 
farm borrowers, to deduct from the total possible borrowing 
power thus made available the amount now actually lent them by 
the banks. As there are no statistics on the latter subject, the 
farm loans of the banks having been heretofore surreptitiously 
made, it would be impossible to say how much aid the Federal 
reserve act would extend even if it were availed of to the full 
limit of its power. Conservative students of the situation will 
necessarily conclude that whatever the aid to be derived by 
the farmer through this means may be, it will not be either 
sufficient in amount, adequate in kind, or altogether suitable 
in its method of supply. It was unwise from a strict banking 
standpoint to grant any such concession in a measure dealing 
with commercial banking, such as the Federal reserve act, 
and the action taken ean be justified only by assuming that the 
liquidity gained through the new reserve provisions was so 
great as to much more than offset the tendency toward the 
tying up of funds which inhered in the mortgage provisions 
already cited. 

The State banking laws vary much among themselves with 
respect to their provision for loans on real estate and farm 
land. In some States the latitude given to the banks with 
regard to the making of such loans is altogether too great. 
In others it is perhaps not as great as it safely might be under 
the existing conditions. But no matter what it might be, the 
fact remains that the State banks, as such, are hampered by 
the necessity of keeping their funds in a tolerably liquid condi- 
tion, because most of them are, after all, primarily commercial 
benks, and, as such, have to hold themselves in readiness to 
meet the various demand drafts upon them from their regular 
commercial borrowers. Like the national banks, they are dis- 
posed-to make the loans on real estate only as a subsidiary 
kind of business, to be engaged in when the volume of com- 
mercial business offering itself is insufficient to absorb their 
funds to a sufficient degree, and does not therefore enable 
them to carry on a volume of operations adequate to furnish 
them with the profit they desire. The State banks have not 


met the needs of the farmer for a long-term loan intended for 
the improvement of his farm or for the extension of his acreage, 
and in the nature of the ease could not do so. 

There are other classes of State institutions—that is to say, 
institutions organized under State laws—whose constitution 
and methods are such as to adapt them better for long-term 
loans than the so-called State banks,  Conspicuous among 
these are the so-called building and loan assoclations usually 
organized on the mutual-stock plan whieh in some States, when 
properly supervised, have done good work in helping wage 
earners to become owners of homes, They have had but little 
scope in the rural districts owing to the fact that they were not 
organized on a basis that was altogether adapted to the meth- 
ods of the farmer. As a rule, they have required small pay- 
ments of cash on the installment plan at very frequent inter- 
vals, a condition in itself unfitting them in some degree for 
application to rural needs. At all events they have gained 
little hold upon the farmer, and hence within the most recent 
past the enactment of laws in some States providing for the or- 
ganization of land banks and for combinfng savings and loan 
associations, 'The statutes of Wisconsin and New York may be 
cited as examples of what has been done in this connection, but 
of these it is enough to say that thus far they are too new to 
have gained very much success, The time of their existence 
has not been sufficiently great to permit an accurate judgment 
with regard to their adaptability to the conditions, There is, 
however, one generalization that can safely be made with re- 
gard to them. This is that their scope will always remain too 
narrow either for the earning of the best rates of interest in 
the most economical manner, or for the provision of the great- 
est safety for securities issued by and on the strength of mort- 
gages taken to protect farm loans. The average American State 
has not a sufficiently varied agriculture to supply the ideal 
territory for the operation of farm-mortgage banking upon the 
proper seale. From this it necessarily follows that ultimate 
success will be attained from the standpoint of the farmer and 
of the investor both—these being in the last analysis identical— 
through the creation of a Federal system of lending upon farm 
lands. The prestige of such a system would moreover be neces- 
sarily greater than that of any system resting solely upon State 
legislation could be, while the power of the system to equalize 
and average or standardize conditions would necessarily be 
very much greater under Federal oversight and with a Federal 
scope. 

Not much needs to be said of the private concerns which in 
various States have at times undertaken to make farm loans 
protected by first mortgages, place these mortgages in trust 
with some other concern, and issue bonds protected by the 
mortgages in question, these to be sold to investors, who thereby 
supplied additional funds for relending to other farmers upon 
first mortgage. There have been several attempts of this sort, 
and a number of such enterprises, more or less successfully 
conducted, are in operation to-day. Many have failed in the 
past. When successful, schemes of this sort have been oper- 
ated purely for the sake of profit, and have not resulted in 
much reduction of interest to the borrower or in very much 
advantage to the investor. The effort has naturally been to 
skim off as large a middleman's profit between the borrower 
and the buyer of bonds as could possibly be obtained. 'The 
farmer, in short, in this case as in others, has been obliged to 
get his funds direct from the lender or through a middleman 
who exacted a high commission, as already stated. The legal 
expense, insurance against risk, middleman’s profits, and the 
like, haye consequently been excessive. 


FOREIGN FARM LOANS, 


With these conditions may now be contrasted the methods of 
extending loans prevailing in foreign countries. The experience 
of Germany is probably the most instructive, and gives a good 
general idea of the conditions of land-mortgage credit in Europe. 
A clear account of the situation in Germany, recently issued, 
has summarized the conditions there as follows (E. D. Fisher, 
Monograph on Agricultural Credit) : 


The system of issuing bonds against cultural mortgages was orig- 
inally promulgated in Prussia by Frederick the Great in 1768, through 
the medium of cooperative associations, the so-called Landschaften. 
These Landschaften haye proved themselves the most efficient type of 
sach institutions, and all the others are more or less patterned after 


em. 

The Landschaften are corporations of a semipublic character. They 
are organized by the landowners of a given district—mostly the po- 
litical unit—the * Provinz." The Government not only supervises them 
but furnishes a number of the officials. The governing boards, how- 
ever, are elected by the members of the association and only approved 
by the Government, except the presiding officer, who is poc a re 
resentative of the State. The highest authority of each association is 
the " erallandtag," which is formed by delegates of the members 
of each association, and has the right to decide controversies and set- 


tle grievances. The Government does not at the present time give any 
financial support. 


The different boards of the Landschaften have fuil 
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authority in conducting the business of their associations as long as 
ux comply with the legal regulations. 

yery member of the t has a t to demand a mer 
loan on Vey property up to the extent determined by the by-laws o e 


‘The mortgage bonds issued by the Landschaften are based on mop 
Menu the 3 of the members. With the Landschaften of the 
old type, the property of all 

bonds; with the. 


e eroana of administration from the 
0 to pay à small 
not own such property. The borrowers, therefore. ve to 
contribution us comer. 1 The borrowers 


ro 2 
With the idea of sii 8 increasing the efficiency of the Land. 
schaften system, — — 7 nem e m dis DON Me mme eet 
sc 2 
centralization. Several of the eren — nm ves ^ 


uniform-mortgage bond would be more salable than the old 
that it would become a factor on the international stock exchanges an 

did not fulfill 
marked advantage over 
factor in the international markets. 


t factors of safety In the mo ge bond are: The integrity 
Tirectorate, strict o ce to the erm and legal 5 


are no Lan 
institution which 


landowners against mortga 
issuing pirum ds. institutio 
kassen, T owever, from the Landschaften essentially as to their 
organization. 

he Landeskreditkassen are public institutions, "They are conducted 
by the 3 ote sir of the — States or by the 5 — —— 
serve the landowner in the first place, but do other business 
They bring some revenue to the State or whatever public body may own 
them. uently the Landeskreditkassen are not so favorable to the 

Landschaften, 


landowner as the 

The administrative of the Landeskreditkassen consists of public 
officials. ‘The borrowing landowners have no direct influence with the 
administration. are, however, in a position to affect the admin- 
istration directly, for the representative assemblies have contro! of the 
Landesk tkassen. 

The Landeskreditkassen are usually allowed to make loans onl. 
within the district for which they are founded. They do 
money solely to farmers, but also on city properties and to public 
corporations. Furthermore, several Landeskr 


the great landowners. To-day the Landschaften have changed 
their licy and grant loans to the small farmers as well. he 
Landeskred tkassen still outstrip them im this line of business, but 
real cause is not an ess f th 


the district in which the Landschaften transacts business the big land- 
owners predominate, while in the western part o a and 
the b com with all legal provisions. Government 


kasse t the end of 1908 the 
ae ae coi had outstanding loans in the amount of 1,775,600,000 
marks. 

There is still another set of institutions which furnish credit om real 
estate, the so-called thekenbanken. These also lend on prope 
and issue 9 bonds to secure the necessary funds. They, how- 
ever, differ enti from the Institutions described a inasmuch as 
the mortgage banks are purely private business ente , with the 
main purpose of making profit. 

For the sake of safety the Government has enacted general laws in 
order to regulate their business. These m ks have to apply 
for a charter, while other coronas of lability are not com- 
pelled to do so. Having obtained the charter, the mortgage are 
subject to & careful supervision by Government officials, who see that 
the banks comply with all provisions. Otherwise the Government 
officials do not interfere with their 

The mortgage banks are permitted to issue 10 times or 15 times the 
amount of. paid-in capital. They are forbidden to pay higher 
interest on the their loans 


bonds than they tor ou ng 


Ap) ovad oJYadoebet nne m 


1 ia 


3 riggs ae mune eese to 
per cent o e value o e propert. ged. 
overnments of the several sovereign States of Gernisuy may, 
however, allow the mortgage banks to lend on rural property on the 
borders of the respective States up to tw ds of the value. Other- 
wise the business of the single-mortgage bank is not limited to any 
particular section. 

These mortgage banks play an Deporte Dark in the credit system of 
. In the total amount of their business transactions HT have 
€xceeded the business of the Landschaften and the Landeskredit 
combined, but the 3 bulk of their loans is granted on city pope te 
In rural districts the mortgage banks can not successfully compete wl 
the cooperative institutions. The mortgage banks of Germany 1 5 
9.504,00, 000 marks in loans on mortgages at the end of 1908. f this 
total amount only 591,000,000 marks were loaned on rural pro - 
The outstanding bonds of the banks aggregated - 
000,000. marks, and their capital stock plus reserves 1,093,000,000 
marks. The banks were able to pay an average dividend to their stock- 
holders of 7 to 8 per cent. 

The €redit Foncier of France is. essentially a mortgage bank similar 
to the German mortgage banks. The French institution, however, fs a 
central bank. The vernment, therefore, takes a ter Interest: in 
the conduct of its business and also appoints some of its officials. The 
Credit Foncier was founded in 1852. In 1856 began the movement for 
centralization, and the bank secured control over the few other mort- 
gps bangs then in existence. To-day it has not only a practical but a 


gal monopoly. 
Its method of conducting business is patterned in the main after the 


German Landschaften, but the Credit Foncier is a private corporation 
operati for profit. Its profits are, however, limited, for the interest 
paid by the borrowers must not exceed the interest which the institution 
has to pay om its outstanding bonds by more than six-tenths of 1 per 
cent. t may grant Joans up. to one-half of the value of the property 
ledged. Besides loans on real estate the Credit Foncier is allowed to 
end money to public corporations, which is not secured by mortgage. 
The outstanding bonds of the institution are not permitted to exceed 
20 es the amount of its capital stock. 

The development of the Credit Forcier is very similar to that of the 
German mortgage banks, Its business is also conducted mostly in 
urban districts. Of all its loans, aggregating 6,126,900,000: francs, 
1,278,500,000 franes is based on rural property. hus the German 
—— is better able to obtain money on mortgages than the French 

rmer. 


The essential differences between the methods of farm lending 
which prevail in Europe and those existing in the United States 
are the following: 

First. In the United States the supply of loans is sporadic and 
occasional; there is no general unified system of lending to the 
industry of agrieulture as a whole, but every loan is based upon 
an individual tract of land. 

Second. Abroad loans are seeured by individual trnets, but the 
investor who buys a bond representing partial ownership in the 
aggregate of the leans is proteeted by the general solvency of 
the industry of agriculture as carried on over a great territory. 

Third. In consequence of the foregoing conditions the loans 
made in the United States are for short terms without definite 
pledge of renewal at expiration. 

Fourth. Abroad farm loans are made for long terms with the 
idea of repayment from the profits of the industry over a term of 


years. 
THE PROPOSED PLAN. 

We may now state the plan embodied in H. R. 16478 and 
S. 5542, whieh has been devised for the purpose of meeting the 
credit necessities of the farmer and of securing to him all those 
opportunities for the obtaining and application of capital which 
are enjoyed by the European cultivater: 

The plan referred to seeks to meet the situation alrendy de- 
scribed by providing a special mechanism: enpable of furnishing 
long-term farm loans, slowly payable by the borrower, while nt 
the same time it gradually draws the funds of investors into the 
business of agriculture by making available to them a low 
denomination first mortgage bond, amply protected by securi- 
ties deposited with representatives of the Government after they 
have been inspected and purehased from farm-loan associations 
which originally made them, by a set of mortgage banking insti- 
tutions of unquestionable solveucy. 

In brief, the proposed plan would create a set of national 
farm-loan associations, each with a capital of $10,000 or more, 
according to the requirements of the locality in which each asse- 
ciation might be established. Such farm-loan associations would 
be organized in farm-loan districts whose limits would be laid 
out by representatives of the Federal Government and which 
would, therefore, be presumably inclusive ef a sufficient terri- 
tory to afford an ample basis for the operations of the loan asso- 
ciation, while at the same time it would be sufficiently re- 
stricted to prevent these institutions from becoming interested 
in mortgages secured upon property located at a great distance 
from the home office: of the association. 

In o these associations the cooperative principle 
would be invoked by virtue of the requirement (see. 5) that 
every borrower from any of the loan associations shall be the 
owner of stoek of a par value not less than 5 per cent of the 
amount of his loan as a condition precedent to being granted 
the accommodation. It is probable that in most cases the stock 
of the loan associations would be taken up entirely by those 
who were obtaining loans secured by a first mortgage upon their 
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lands, In order to prevent the loan associations from going too 
far and thereby incurring obligations which their capital would 
be inadequate to protect, provision is made that the total obliga- 
tions incurred by any such loan association shall not exceed 
20 times its capital. 

It has not been deemed wise to permit the loan associations 
established under the bill to engage in ordinary banking, re- 
ceiving deposits, and otherwise competing with commercial 
banks. The business which the loan associations do is of a 
totally different type, and will be best accomplished by confining 
these concerns to a uniform and limited character of operations, 
thereby preventing them from expanding their dealings too 
broadly and at the same time relieving them of the danger of 
lack of expert knowledge or management which they would in- 
cur were they to undertake to do too many kinds of business. 

It is clear that the loan associations would not, under these 
conditions, being debarred from receiving funds on deposit, 
be able ordinarily to lend more than the amount of capital that 
might be supplied to them by their constituent stockholders at 
the outset unless some other means were provided for enabling 
them to get additional funds. This means is afforded by the 
creation of 12 land-mortgage banks, one to be situated in each 
of 12 districts similar in extent to the Federal reserve districts 
created under the Federal reserve act of December 23, 1913, 
although not necessarily coterminous with the latter. There 
would thus be, if the mechanism provided by the act worked 
out as is supposed, the same number of Federal land-mortgage 
banks as of Federal reserve banks, there being one institution 
of each kind for a territory similar to and very nearly identical 
with that ineluded in each Federal reserve district. 

Such land-mortgage banks would find their occupation in 
purchasing from their constituent stockholders, who under the 
terms of the act would be largely national farm-loan associa- 
tions, the first mortgages of which the latter had become pos- 
sessed in the process of making their loans to the persons en- 
titled to borrow of them. Their profits would be due primarily 
to the fact that they would be able to obtain from the publie 
by means of the issue of bonds the funds that they needed to 
continue the purchase of these mortgages from the loan asso- 
ciations, and would be able to get these funds at a rate of in- 
terest decidedly lower than that charged by the loan associa- 
tions to their customers, Under the act a free difference of 1 
per cent between the interest received by the loan associations 
and that to be paid by the mortgage bank on its bonds is pro- 
vided for, the said difference to be divided equally between the 
loan association and the mortgage bank. 

Just as the loan association will under the plan provide itself 
with funds by selling its mortgages to the mortgage bank, so 
the mortgage bank will in turn provide itself with more funds 
by placing these purchased mortgages in trust with a Govern- 
ment representative and selling to prospective investors, in 
quantities to be determined by Government authorities, bonds 
which are taken by the investors as partial titles to the owner- 
ship in due proportion of the mortgages which are thus deposited 
with the Government representative, 

The land banks, in order to be permitted to sell bonds, are 
required under the terms of the bill to deposit their mortgages 
in specified amounts with the Federal reserve agent of the dis- 
trict in which the land-mortgage bank is situated. The land- 
mortgage institution applies to the reserve agent for permission 
to issue a series of bonds, and the reserve agent makes a favor- 
able or adverse recommendation to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which in turn authorizes or refuses, as it may deem best, the 
issue of such bonds. When the bonds are issued they are to be 
sold by the mortgage bank to any buyers who may choose to in- 
vest in them. 

It is thus seen that three distinct elements are provided by 
the act as together making up the process of lending: 

First. The actual task of examining and passing upon loan 
applieations, performed by the national farm-loan associations. 

Second. The process of checking over and testing the mortgages 
which grow out of these loan operations and of reselling to in- 
yestors titles to proportionate parts of the general mass of 
mortgages purchased by such mortgage banks from the loan 
associations, a process performed by the Federal land banks. 

Third. The process of holding in trust for the protéction of the 
investors and of all parties concerned the actual securities cre- 
ated by the means already indicated during the time that the 
bonds based upon these securities are outstanding, performed by 
Government representatives, known as Federal reserve agents. 

A separate category might be made of the work of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to which is intrusted the ultimate power of de- 
termining the conditions under which bonds shall issue, or, 
indeed, of deciding that they shall not issue at all. The actual 
steps in the process, so far as they are of a positive nature, are, 


„ 


however, included in the three descriptive classifications already 
enumerated above. 


STARTING THE BANKS, 


One further feature in the general scheme deserves separate 
notice. This is the feature of the plan whereby provision is 
made for governmental interposition designed to start the enter- 
prise on an unquestionable basis. Such Government interpo- 
sition is found in two distinct elements in the plan: (1) A 
provision that in case the stock in the Federal land banks 
is not taken up within a reasonable length of time by individual 
investors or farm-loan associations, it shall be taken up to a 
certain minimum amount by the Government itself; and (2) a 
provision that under certain carefully restricted limitations the 
Federal Reserve Board shall, if it desires to do so, have power 
to call upon the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase bonds 
issued by the Federal land banks up to an amount which shall 
not in the aggregate in any one year exceed $50,000,000. As to 
the first of these provisions, it may be noted that the Govern- 
ment subscription to stock parallels that which was included in 
the Federal reserve act, and which did not in that case result 
in placing any burden upon the Government, inasmuch as the 
stock was amply subscribed up to the amount specified without 
the necessity of any such intervention. There is a difference 
between the situation which existed under the reserve act nnd 
that provided under the proposed farm-loan act, inasmuch as 
under the former there already existed a strong body of nearly 
7,500 institutions which were praetically obliged to take out 
stock in the new reserve banks, whereas the farm-loan system 
of institutions is still to be brought into existence. As to the 
second, a somewhat more extended notice seems to be called 
for at this point, while further details regarding its application 
will be furnished later in the discussion. 'The broad question 
of the Government's relation to agricultural credit may be con- 
sidered now. 

The methods of developing a rural-credit mechanism have 
been stated by Prof. E. W. Kemmerer in a study of the agri- 
cultural situation, elsewhere referred to, as follows: 

If the time is ripe for a greater use of bank credit in agriculture, 
how is that credit to be obtained?  Broadly speaking, four methods 
may be mentioned, only the last two of which are deserving of much 
attention at the present time. They are: (1) Establish Government 
agricultural banks; (2) adopt the Egyptian plan of a Government 
3) ones to an agricultural bank established with private capital; 

3) encourage the farmers to organize Sopa credit societies on 
some such plan as the Raiffeisen or Schulze-Delitzsch banks of Ger- 
many; (4) utilize more effectively in the Interest of the farmer our 
present banking machinery and improve it where it is defective, 

Of these methods that which is preferred by the committee 
as a result of its investigations is a modification of the plan 
numbered (3) above. It has been found in many respects, how- 
ever, that the German plan of agricultural cooperation is not 
well suited to the United States, and consequently modifications 
necessarily have been introduced. It has, moreover, been 
thought that the idea of Government guaranty, although not 
needed in the full sense in the United States, might to advan- 
tage be applied in a limited form through the use of public 
credit for the purpose of giving stability to the securities issued 
by the agricultural banks and of insuring that they shall be 
free from unfair attack by interests that might attempt to de- 
press them in the market. It is also believed that the Federal 
Government, by indicating a degree of interest in the welfare of 
the system practically expressed in a willingness to take a 
comparatively small amount of its bonds under specified condi- 
tions, would be giving indisputable evidence of its genuine in- 
terest in the situation and guaranteeing the country at large 
its assistance in maintaining the plan and successfully carrying 
it into operation. í 

For this reason it has been deemed best to include in the pro- 
posed plan a section providing for the use of Government credit 
under carefully limited and controlled conditions in connection 
with the starting of the system of agricultural loan institutions. 
The main features of this plan are as follows: 

(a) The amount of farm-loan bonds to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment under any conditions shall not exceed $50,000,000 an- 
nually. 

(b) No bonds whatever shall be purchased by the Govern- 
ment unless upon recommendation of the Federal Reserve Board, 
through whose hands all recommendations for Government pur- 
chase must go, and without whose approval such recommenda- 
tions would not be considered in any event. 

(c) No applications to the reserve board for Government 
purchases shall be made except under very carefully specified 
conditions, 

(d) The reserve board may, at its discretion, by the use of 
proper care in fixing the terms under which farm-loan bonds 
are to be sold, practically set aside all reasonable possibility 
that any such application would be presented. 
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(e) Under no circumstances whatever can the Government 
credit be used to purchase bonds already on the market and 
which, therefore, had been taken up by buyers. This would 
mean that the Government credit could not be used for the pur- 
pose of manipulating market prices, and that whatever beneficial 
results followed from its use would accrue to the issuers of the 
bonds originally, who in the long run would be the farmers 
of the country. 

It is not intended in this discussion to enter into any general 
debate on the propriety of what is known as ' Government 
enterprise," “paternalism,” “socialism,” or any of the other 
standard phrases relating to the subject. It may be noted that 
whereas the proposed bili might conceivably, under very carefully 
guarded conditions, require the expenditure of $50,000,000 a 
year of publie funds for bonds ultimately certain to be re- 
deemed, the Federal Government nt the present time is spend- 
ing very nearly that amount in its rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill and many times that amount annually for military 
and naval purposes. Its expenditure on public buildings, 
though not nearly so large, is large enough to afford an item 
distinetly comparable with any nmount that is at all likely to 
be called for under the proposed measure. These are the facts 
with reference to the working of the section of the bill referred 
to, and they should receive consideration before mere con- 
jectures, speculations, or expressions of opinion with reference 
to the * principle" embodied in any particular plan. 

DETAILS OF PLAN. 

Having thus stated the proposed plan in general outline, it 
will be well worth while to view the proposed bill section by 
section : 

Section 1 is intended to provide for a short title for the act, 
the designation “Federal farm-loan act" being suggested as 
a suitable title, parallel to the designation * Federal reserve 
nct." j 

Section 2 defines, for the sake of convenience and accuracy 
in later use, the term “farm mortgage" as used in the bill. 

Section 3 provides for the appointment of an officer to be 
known as a “ farm-loan commissioner," who shall have charge of 
the executive and administrative routine of the new system, 
subject to the oversight and direction of the Federal Reserve 
Board. He would bear somewhat the same relationship to the 
Federal land banks and farm-loan associations that is borne 
by the Comptroller of the Currency to the national banks and 
Federal reserve banks under existing law. 

Section 4 provides for the technique of organizing the pro- 
posed farm-loan associations. It substantially follows the pro- 
cedure laid down in the national banking act, with the neces- 
sary modifications designed to adapt the provisions more closely 
to the requirements of the farm-loan plan. 

Section 5 provides for the issue of the shares of farm-loan 
associations and for the capitalization of these institutions, 
The lower limit of capitalization has been set at $10,000, that 
being the sum originally recommended by the agricultural credit 
commission and being considered sufficiently low to permit its 
being subscribed in practically any district likely to make good 
use of the loans the system is designed to provide. It will be 
observed that a partial payment plan modeled after the system 
widely employed by building and loan associations has also been 
embodied in the section relating to the issue of stock, thereby 
permitting small savers to apply thelr accumulations to the pur- 
chase of shares if they so desire. 

One provision of the section which calls for attention is seen 
in the clause requiring that 50 per cent of the capital stock 
of each farm-loan association shall be paid in cash while per- 
mitting the balance to be paid in first mortgages, nt the option 
of the subscribers, The theory of this provision is that it makes 
little difference whether the capital is paid in money, which is 
promptly disbursed to borrowers, or is paid in obligations of 
such borrowers without the intervention of actual money. The 
percentage of cash required might, with entire safety, be much 
reduced below the 50 per cent called for; but it is believed 
that that proportion will wisely be exacted in cash as a proof 
of good faith, a margin of direct protection against loss ih a 
liquid form, and a means of extending loans to persons who 
want to invest actual wealth in the further improvement -of 
their holdings. 

Section 6 is intended to outline in general terms the powers 
nnd responsibilities of the officers of farm-loan associations, 
following in general the ideas of the national-bank act, with 
such additions and adaptations ns are deemed advisable. Among 
such e dod the most conspicuous is that which calls for 
the appointment of an appraisal committee from among the 
board of directors, Inasmuch as the Federal land banks, later 
provided for, are to purchase the mortgages taken by the farm- 
loan associations, it is deemed wise to give the land bank of 
the district one member of the appraisal committee, while an 


additional safeguard is provided in the authority granted thé 
farm-loan commissioner to remove any member of the appraisal 
committee of any farm-loan association and to order the ap- 
pointment of a successor. 

Sections 7 and 8 provide for the business of farm-loan asso- 
ciations. The bill makes the maximum term for which farm 
loans ean be made 30 years, and permits the loans to be can- 
celed if desired at the end of 5 years. The 30-year maximum 
has been determined upon, after considerable investigation, ns 
representing a period amply long to permit farmers to pay off 
the original obligation out of the savings obtained yéar by year 
from the product of the farm itself. The permission granted to 
make loans for shorter periods or to cancel the loans at the 
end of 5 years by paying the amount of principal and interest 
still remaining to be disposed of is intended to permit the 
farmers to take advantage of a specially successful business or 
unusual harvests in order to relieve themselves of debt. While 
under some conditions it might appear that the granting of 
this power to individual borrowers would be injurious, be- 
cause it would disturb the adjustment of relationship between 
the lending institution and its customers, and might throw back 
into the hands of the loaning institution funds of which it 
would be unable to dispose to advantage and on which, there- 
fore, it might be obliged to lose the interest, the belief of the 
framers of the bill is that in the United States, with its rapid 
industrial and agricultural developments, there is no ground 
for any serious fear of this sort, as there will for many years 
be ample opportunity for investment of all available capital in 
the form of loans. The provision for amortization is fully ex- 
plained in other portions of this report and needs no additional 
comment here. 

It is deemed wise to fix a maximum limitation upon the 
amount of the loan that can be made to any one person, 
partly as a protection to the farm-loan associations ‘themselves, 
which will naturally be institutions of comparatively limited 
eapital. By referring to the tabular view taken from the Census 
Bureau at another point earlier in this report it will be seen 
that the maximum limit fixed in this section for the amount 
of the loan which may be made to any one individual is con- 
siderably larger than the average farm loan secured ‘by mort- 
gage in the United States. The requirement that the mortgage 
shall represent a loan not exceeding 50 per cent of the actual 
appraised value of the land mortgaged is an ordinary precau- 
tion following commercial practice and by no means burdensome. 
The other specifications are those which are suggested by ex- 
perience as a mere matter of prudence. 

Section 9 provides for the division of the country into land- 
bank districts substantially similar in area and extent to the 
reserve districts created under the Federal reserve act. It is 
required, however, that these districts shall as nearly as possi- 
ble be made to contain a whole number of States without frac- 
tions in order to avoid confusion and division in the mortgages 
made under the laws of the States in question. 

Section 10 vests the power of oversight over the whole system 
in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. The board is in- 
trusted with the power to organize and charter land banks and 
to review and alter the rate of interest charged by farm-loan 
associations. Power to control issues of farm-loan bonds is 
likewise bestowed and the board is granted authority to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of the Treasury the purchase of bonds 
issued by the land banks, should such purchase be deemed need- 
ful. The making of reports, appraisals, and so forth, and the 
exercise of incidental powers is of course included in the section. 

Section 11 is a general permission to the Federal Reserve 
Board under proper conditions to admit State loan associations 
or analogous institutions to the privilege of doing business with 
land banks, and of using mortgages obtained from such institu- 
tions as a part of the basis of security for issues of farm-loan 
bonds when the latter are needed. This provision, it is believed, 
will unite existing institutions to the proposed system and will 
prevent any conflict of views or opinions in the several States, 
beside providing Federal land banks with an immediate source 
of securities upon which to issue bonds. 

Sections 12 and 13 provide for the creation of land-mortgage 
banks to be entitled “ Federal land banks.” As elsewhere ex- 
plained, it is proposed that these institutions devote themselves 
to the purchase of mortgages from the farm-loan associations, 
paying for the same in cash and hypothecating them in blocks 
of suitable size with the Federal reserve agents of their re- 
spective districts, the latter being then expected to attend to 
the details of issuing to the farm-loan associations the bonds 
which it desires to sell as representing the mortgages it has 
hypothecated. It will be observed that the section makes pro- 
vision for selling stock both to individuals and to national farm- 
loan associations, the latter being required each to subscribe for 
$1,000 of stock upon entering into business relations with & 
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Federal land bank, the principle here being that of maintaining 
the cooperative idea, as in the case of the farm-loan association. 

In order, however, to make sure that the Federal land banks 
are actually called into existence and begin operations in a sys- 
tematic manner, at approximately the same date, thereby ren- 
dering possible the inauguration of a general and inclusive sys- 
tem of farm-mortgage loans and of bonds based thereon, it is 
provided that the Government of the United States shall, in the 
event that the minimum capitalization of $500,000 in the case 
of each bank is not subscribed by farm-loan associations or by 
the public, take out the balance of the share capital for itself. 
This provision, it seems proper to note, is parallel to the pro- 
visions contained in the Federal reserve act, which required the 
Treasury to make a similar subscription for the shares of Fed- 
eral reserye banks, No such subscription, however, had to be 
made in that case, and it is entirely possible that the moral sup- 
port given by the provision would in this instance, as in that of 
the Federal reserve act, insure the subscription of the share capi- 
tal without further intervention on the part of the Government. 

Section 14 is the usual provision for insolvency and receiver- 
ship. Its only distinctive feature is the provision that contin- 
gent liabilities of farm associations shall be included as a debt 
provided for out of the funds held to the credit of a farm-loan 
association by the Federal land bank of its district. 

Sections 15 and 16 describe and prescribe the limits of the 
business which may ke transacted by Federal land banks. It 
will be observed that, except for the purchase and disposition of 
a suitable banking house, the land bank is practically limited in 
its operations to the purchases of mortgages, the depositing of 
them with the designated authorities, and the flotation of bonds 
based thereon, together with the necessary banking and trust 
operations naturally growing out of these functions. A limited 
banking function in the strict sense of the term is provided, in 
that the land banks are suffered to hold and transfer funds for 
the farm-loan associations which own their stock. 

Section 17 prescribes the conditions under which application 
for farm bonds may be made by Federal land banks when they 
have determined to float an issue of such securities. The plan 
is to have any such land bank make a tender of securities to the 
Federal reserve agent of the district in which the land bank is 
situated. It is assumed that the agent will examine the mort- 
gages, and in case he finds them satisfactory will promptly 
transmit the application relating to them to the Federal Reserve 
Board, with a recommendation that the bonds issue as desired, 

Under ordinary conditions this would mean that the bonds 
would be issued as n matter of course, the agent’s recommenda- 
tion regarding them being considered final, owing to his knowl- 
edge of local conditions. Inasmuch as, however, it will often 
appear that the state of the investment market the country over 
requires a broader study than the agent is able, or perhaps has 
the information, to conduct, the act provides that the reserve 
board may at its discretion reject in whole or in part any such 
application. A further safeguard intended to protect the holders 
of bonds is found in the power given to the board to call at any 
time for additional seeurity to protect the issue. Moreover, it is 
contemplated by the terms of section 17 that the mortgages 
shall be transferred to and retained in the custody of the reserve 
agent himself, thereby assuring the bondholder against the pos- 
sibility of any dishonesty on the part of those in whose custody 
the securities might be placed. In order to make the bondholder 
doubly secure and to prevent differences in marketability be- 
tween the bond offerings of different Federal land banks, it is 
further provided that every land bank shall obligate itself to 
become pro rata responsible for the bonds issued by other land 
banks under the permission of the board. This makes the bond 
issue national and uniform. 

Section 18 is a specific provision that under no circumstances 
shall any mortgage be accepted as the basis for the issue of land 
bank bonds, unless it is a first mortgage made under the provi- 
sions of the law as set forth in earlier sections. This guarantees 
the bondholder ngainst any possibility of the legal acceptance of 
any mortgage of a less satisfaetory variety as protection behind 
thé securities whose high character and absolute safety it is 
intended to assure. 

Section 19 is intended to prescribe the conditions under which 
mortgage loans in various States may become eligible as a basis 
for the bonds which it is intended to issue. One of the greatest 
difficulties thnt has been encountered in connection with farm 
loans in the past has been the different character of the legis- 
lation of the several States in regard to the land titles, mort- 
gnges, methods of recording, and other matters of a similar sort. 
Obviously it would not be desirable to permit the proposed 
bonds to issue if they were based upon farm mortgages of 
doubtful soundness, or whose foreclosure might be hampered by 
obstacles that had been thrown in the way of foreclosures as a 
result of State legislation, 


The whole tenor of the proposed act, therefore, makes it a 
matter of simple justice to require that the Federal Reserve 
Board, before admitting the mortgages made in any State to 
eligibility as a basis for the protection of farm-loan bonds, shall 
make careful investigntion into the nature of the laws under 
which such mortgages are made in the several States, Should 
it find that the laws of a given State are inadequate to afford 
ample protection to the rights of mortgagees, it would naturally 
feel itself compelled to declare such mortgages ineligible, while, 
on the other hand, action on the part of such State designed to 
correct defects in its laws might at any time place its mort- 
gages in a perfectly satisfactory position. Evidently the section 
as proposed may be made a highly effective resource in pro- 
moting uniformity of legislation as to mortgage loans and in 
eliminating provisions that are injurious to the borrower and 
unfair to the investor. At the outset it may easily appear that 
there is uncertainty regarding the laws of a given Staie, and so 
a provision is inserted whereby, instead of making the mort- 
gages secured on land in that State totally ineligible as a basis 
of bond issue, the board may simply require satisfactory in- 
surance to be furnished before the mortgages in question are 
accepted. This fully safeguards the bondholder and makes it 
possible for bond issues to proceed without waiting for the mak- 
ing of legislative changes in the statutes of the State in ques- 
tion for the purpose of bringing the mortgages into harmony 
with requirements, whatever these may be, that have been de- 
termined upon as standard. 

Section 20 provides for appraisal of farm lands by the pro- 
posed farm-loan commissioner, he being authorized to appoint 
appraisers to visit farm-loan districts, gather information, and 
make a general report regarding the land values therein. On 
the strength of the information thus obtained it is made the 
duty of the farm-loan commissioner to prepare a schedule stat- 
ing the maximum acre valuation of the district. This schedule 
would furnish the upper limit of the values at which farm lands 
could be accepted in making loans. The essential purpose of 
the provision is to afford a check in the hands of Government 
representatives upon the lending powers of the different asso- 
ciations. It is seen that indirectly this would be equivalent to 
a control of the basis upon which the bond issue must rest, and 
would signify that such issue would be backed by values con- 
stantly within the control or under the oversight of the Fed- 
eral Government, through the Federal Reserve Board, and proxi- 
mately through the farm-loan commissioner. 

Section 21 fixes the denomination in which farm-loan bonds 
are to be issued and establishes the basis for issuing series of 
such bonds. It has been considered best to make the lowest de- 
nomination bond $100, as it is believed that class of investors 
to whom these securities nre likely to be sold will hardly be 
attracted by bonds of much lower face value. The figure 
$100,000, which is set as the minimum amount of any ples. 
was set at a low point in order to make it possible to issue 
series of bonds at frequent intervals under the changing con- 
ditions that are likely to present themselves from time to time, 
particularly during the early history of the system, 

It will be observed that the work of actually providing the 
engraved bonds has been intrusted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, as in the case of notes issued by the national banks, 
in order to secure uniformity in their text and appearance and 
a high standard of workmanship in their preparation. Con- 
venience is promoted by depositing the bonds in the subtreasury 
or mint of the United States nearest to the place where they 
are to be issued. The provisions of the latter part of the sec- 
tlon relative to the avoidance of counterfeiting and the like 
are practically adapted from those contained in the Federal 
reserve act. 

Section 22 is intended to provide for the retirement of out- 
standing bonds. It is evident that when the bonds actually ma- 
ture they will, like any other securities, have to be paid off in 
eash at face value. It might easily, however, be the ease that 
a Federal land bank which had deposited mortgages with a 
Federal reserve agent to secure an issue of outstanding bonds 
should find that some of these mortgages were matyring from 
time to time. It would then be under the necessity of placing 
with the reserve agent an equal amount of mortgages to take 
the place of those thus maturing or of cash or of outstanding 
bonds issued by itself or some other land bank, any of these 
being permissible under the terms of section 22 and by the gen- 


-eral theory of the proposed bill itself as an offset to indebted- 


ness. It is clear that this provision would permit n land bank, 
should its bonds be at a discount in the market, to make some 
profit by purchasing them at less than par and placing them 
with the reserve agent as protection for the outstanding bonds 
behind which they are thus deposited. As the bonds approach 
maturity they would, of course, approximate to par, finally 
reaching that figure when due. Such an operation would tend to 
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maintain all bonds at par, a result desirable if it can be accom- 
plished without too much sacrifice and expense. 

Section 23 contains two distinct provisions. The first is 
merely a general authorization to farm-loan associations to offer 
mortgages for sale to Federal land banks and to the latter to 
purchase and pay for such mortgages. 

The second requires the land bank purchasing mortgages in 
this way to return one-half of 1 per cent per annum upon the 
total of the unpaid amount of notes secured by the mortgages 
to the farm loan association from which the purchase was 
made. The purpose of this provision is merely that of pro- 
viding for a division of profits between the land banks and the 
loan associations, 

Sections 24 and 25 are intended to provide a general reserve of 
20 per cent and a series of special reserve funds to be main- 
tained by Federal land banks against mortgages which they had 
taken at varying rates of interest. As this provision is tech- 
nical in its purpose and nature, it may properly be considered 
at some length. It will have been observed that what is espe- 
cially desired in this legislation is the establishment, so far as 
possible, of a single uniform and reasonable rate of farm- 
mortgage interest on a flat basis throughout the country and a 
similar flat uniform rate of bond interest to be taken by in- 
vestors throughout the country on the capital which they put up 
on the strength of bonds. The spread, or difference, beween 
these two rates would in that case be uniform, and, under the 
terms of the proposed bill, would amount to 1 per cent, this 
amount being divided between the local assoclations and the 
land-mortgage banks as payment for their services. Owing, how- 
ever, to differences of economic condition between different parts 
of the country, it would be unreasonable to expect for some time 
to come that a flat or uniform rate of interest on farm loans 
could be established. On the contrary, it is quite certain that 
it could not. Nevertheless, supposing that farm-loan associa- 
tions in all parts of a given district made loans in good faith 
upon what they considered to be perfectly sound landed security 
within their area of operatlon, it must be assumed that these 
mortgages thus made are equally satisfactory one with another, 
The difference in rate can be justified only because of a differ- 
ence in risk, and yet this difference in risk is something which 
can not be recognized by the system of land banking herein pro- 
posed. Because of this difficulty, a different plan is suggested. 
Under this, as presented in the bill, the different farm-loan associa- 
tions will lend at reasonable prevailing rates of interest in their 
several districts, and will, when they desire to do so, present their 
mortgages to the land banks, which will take them at par. The 
plan provided in sections 24 and 25 requires the land bank to put 
aside the surplus of interest upon such mortgages originating 
within a given State, and to accumulate it for a reasonable 
period for the purpose of bearing such losses as may be incurred 
on the mortgages. For example, if the State of Montana were 
included within a farm-mortgage district having headquarters at 
Minneapolis, and if the prevailing rate on the mortgages in Mon- 
tana should be 8 per cent, while the Federal land bank of the 
district was selling its bonds at 5 per cent and adding 1 per cent 
for its own profit and that of the farm-loan association, it is 
evident that there would be a surplus of 2 per cent on the 
Montana mortgage. 

This surplus, under the terms of the section now under con- 
sideration, would be accumulated by the land bank, and out of 
it would be paid such losses as might be incurred on the differ- 
ent mortgages in the State of Montana, If after a reasonable 
period experience should show that the amount of the accumu- 
lation was unnecessarily large, the section would permit the 
return of the excess to the persons from whom it had originally 
been drawn. 

Section 26 deals with defaulted loans and provides that in the 
event that the default occurs in amount sufficient to more than 
exhaust funds available for the protection of the loans defaulted, 
the responsibility shall be transferred to the farm-loan associa- 
tion from which the mortgage was first purchased, the associa- 
tion being given the option, however, of putting itself in the 
position of the defaulting borrower—making good his payments 
when they fall due or of repurchasing the mortgages from the 
land bank. 

Section 27 relates to the division of the earnings of farm-loan 
associations, and provides for the gradual accumulation by each 
such association of a surplus of 20 per cent of its capital at 
the rate of at least 2 per cent of its capital per annum, such 
annual accumulation to be, however, not less than one-fourth 
of the net earnings. Dividends may be declared whenever 2 
per cent is available after deducting the amount required to be 
carried to reserve, and such dividends may be increased until 
they amount to 6 per cent. In the event of earnings above 6 per 
cent, such earnings are to be carried to reserve account, and in 
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the event of a dissolution of a loan association the reserve is 
to be transferred to the Federal land bank of the district. 
Reference to section 25 shows that in the case of the land bank 
surplus earnings above 6 per cent go to the Government. 

Section 28 provides for exemption of the land banks and farm- 
loan associations from taxes, all taxation except that upon such 
real estate as they may hold being nonapplicable to them. 'The 
purpose is to attract funds into the loan associations and Jand 
banks, and it is believed that the public purpose served by the 
system is sufficiently great to warrant this exemption from 
double taxation, Precisely how much this exemption may be 
worth is a matter of opinion which will be more fully discussed 
at a later point in this report. ‘ 

Section 29 is intended to amend the postal-savings act so as 
to permit the trustees of the postal savings to purchase farm- 
loan bonds instead of United States bonds whenever they see 
fit, and to direct them to employ the funds in the purchase of the 
farm-loan bonds wheneyer the latter are below par. ‘The pur- 
pose of the section is to create a steady, if small, public demand 
for the new bonds, and to assist in keeping them at par should 
there be a tendency toward the sagging of prices. 

Section 30 provides for the purchase of farm-loan bonds by 
the Treasury Department under specific conditions. These con- 
ditions are such as, it is believed, will make the actual pur- 
chase of bonds by the Treasury a rather remote contingency. 
The subject, however, is one that has attracted much atten- 
tion, and it will consequently be given special consideration 
later in this report. 

Section 31 relates to examinations and provides for the ap- 
pointment of farm-loan examiners, the said examiners to ex- 
amine both the loan associations and the land banks at least 
twice each year. The provisions of the section have been 
adapted from those dealing with similar subjects in the national- 
bank act and the Federal reserve act, while penalties for mal- 
feasance in office on the part either of examiners or of directors 
are also included. In the latter part of the section receiver- 
ships are provided for, and a distinguishing mark of insolyency 
is described as the refusal of any farm-loan association to sub- 
stitute fresh mortgages for those under which a default has oc- 
curred. The general provisions as to receivership are adapted 
from the similar provisions contained in the national-bank act. 

Section 32 merely provides a lump-sum appropriation of 
$50,000 for the purpose of carrying on the mechanism of the 
new system and paying salaries to those engaged under it 
during the first year of its existence, 

AMORTIZATION. 


The proposed bill is based upon the idea of amortization of 
loans made upon mortgage security for long periods to farm 
borrowers. 'This is a principle of debt payment widely used in 
Europe and to some extent in the United States, but less thor- 
oughly known here. The principle which underlies it is, of 
course, the same that is used by life insurance companies in 
computing their annuities and in fixing their rates of payment. 
There is nothing unfamiliar or untried about it, although there 
has been very little experience in its application to land mort- 
gages in this country. 

Because of the lack of general information concerning the 
working of the plan, it has been deemed well to afford here some 
details concerning the practical operation of the principle. It 
may be employed either for the cancellation of the principal 
of a loan or for the purpose of providing for the “ writing off” 
of premiums paid for bonds and other securities that are pur- 
chased above par. Under the bill as offered it will be found 
desirable in various connections to employ the amortization 
idea in both these connections, and hence it is worth while to 
Set for&h both in their proper light. 

Attention may first be given to the application of the amorti- 
zation idea to premiums on bonds and other securities, and for 
the purpose of setting this forth as clearly as possible use is 
made of a discussion of the subject recently issued by the 
New York insurance department, and explaining the subject 
somewhat as follows: 

Amortization is the gradual eharging off and extinction of the 
premium or crediting and extinction of the discount involved 
in the purchase of securities. It is to be distinguished from the 
practice of charging off the entire premium or crediting the en- 
tire discount immediately at the time of purchase, or the prac- 
tice of carrying the security at the purchase price until ma- 
turity and then charging off the premium or erediting the dis- 
count, because the practice of making one charge or credit, 
either at purchase or maturity, makes the loss or gain, as the 
ease may be, unduly large either nt the beginning or the end of 
the life of the bond, and the bond is therefore carried at an 
unduly low or an unduly high value; whereas amortization, by 
spreading this loss or gain over the entire period during which 
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the bond is held, results in giving to the purchaser the exact 
periodic income upon the basis of which the bond was purchased. 

There are two methods of amortization in practical use— 
the scientific method and the pro rata method. These give 
approximately similar results except in the case of long maturi- 
ties and large amounts. 

By the first method the amortized value of a bond is always 
the price at which it would sell at the date as of which the 
amortization is made if sold to net the same interest return as 
that at which it was purchased. For example, a 7 per cent 
bond maturing in seven years and costing $1,181.59 would be 
bought on a 4 per cent basis. To find its amortized value three 
years hence, when it will have only four years to run, resort 
must be had to bond tables for the price of a 7 per cent bond 
running four years on a 4 per cent basis, which is $1,109.88. 
This figure then will be the investment or amortized value of 
the bond three years from now, and the difference between that 
and $1,181.69, the price paid, will be the amount which will 
have to be written off for amortization during those three years. 

Or, for example, a 3 per cent bond maturing in seven years 
and costing $939.47 would be bought on a 4 per cent basis. By 
a similar reference to bond tables it will be found that the 
price of a 3 per cent bond having four years to run on a basis 
of 4 per cent is $903.37. This latter figure will be the invest- 
ment or amortized value of the bond three years hence, and the 
difference between that and $939.47, the price paid, will be the 
amount for which credit should be taken for amortization dur- 
ing the three years. 

The following tables show the treatment to be accorded to the 
two bonds above mentioned for the several six months' periods, 
according to the scientific method of amortization. 


Amortization of premium on a 7 per cent bond purchased Jan. 1, 1905, 
on a § per cent basis, maturing Jan. 1, 1912, interest payable semi- 
the purchase price being $1,181.59. 


annually, 
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It will be observed that the net or actual interest during 
each half-year period is exactly 2 per cent on the investment 
or amortized value at the beginning of the period, and that the 
total of the column “Reduction or premium amortization,” 
$181.59, is the exact amount of the premium at purchase. 


Amortization of discount on a 3 per cent bond purchased Jan. 1, 1905, 
on a 4 per cent basis, maturing Jan. 1, 1912, interest payable semi- 
annually, the purchase price being $939.47. 
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exactly 4 per cent per annum on the investment or amortized 
value, and that the total of the column * Increase or discount 
amortized,” $60.53, is the exact amount of the discount at 
purchase. 

The simple or pro rata method of amortization is based on the 


simple process of chatgivg off the premiums or crediting the 


discount in equal amounts at semiannual periods during the 
life of the bond. The amount to be charged off at each semi- 
annual period is ascertained by dividing the premium or dis- 
count by the number of semiannual periods through which the 
bond will have to run to reach maturity. 

Taking the example given above of a seven-year 7 per cent 
bond purchased on a 4 per cent basis, to wit, for $1,181.59, the 
premium is seen to be $181.59. Dividing this sum by 14, the 
number of semiannual periods through which a seven-year bond 
must run before maturity, gives $12.97 as the amount to be 
charged off semiannually for amortization. To ascertain the 
amortized value of the bond three years hence, this semiannual 
amortization, $12.97, may be multiplied by six, the number of 

ual periods in three years, the resulting $77.82 being 
deducted from the purchase price, $1,181.59, thus leaving 
$1,103.77, the amortized value three years later by the pro rata 
method, which compares with $1,109.88, the accurate amortized 
value as of the same date, as shown above. 

Taking the example of the seven-year 3 per cent bond pur- 
chased on a 4 per cent basis, to wit, $039.49, the discount on 
this purchase is $60.58, which, divided by 14, the number of 
semiannual periods, gives $4.32, the amount to be credited semi- 
annually for amortization. ('The 5 cents carrled over in divi- 
sion are to be added to the amortization for the first period, 
making it $4.87 instead of $4.32.) To ascertain the amortized 
value of the bond three years hence, multiply this semiannual 
amortization, $4.82, by 6, the number of semiannual periods 
in three years, which gives $25.92, to which is to be added the 5 
cents carried over in division, as above stated, making $25.97 
the amortization for the three years. Adding the $25.97 to the 
purchase price, $939.49, gives $965.46 as the amortized value 
at the end of three years, as compared with $963.87, the accu- 
rate amortized value as of the same date, as shown above. 

The following table shows the treatment to be accorded to one 
of the bonds above mentioned for the several six-months' periods 
according to the pro rata method of amortization. 

Amortization of premium on a 7 per cent bond purchased Jan. 1, 1905, 


on a 4 per cent basis, maturing Jan. 1, 1912, interest able semi- 
— A- the purchase price being $1,181.59. The extra 1 cont produced 


by division is disposed of in the entry for the first period. 


FCC 8 e $1,181.59 
July 1, 1905 $35.00 | $22.02 812.88 1, 168.61 
Jan. 1, 1900... 35.00| 22.08 12.97 | 1155.64 
July 1, 1908.. 35.00 | 22.03 12.97 | 1,142.67 
Tan. 1, 35.00 | 22.0 12.97 | 1,129.70 
July 1, 1907. 35.00} 22.03 1297 1,116.73 
Jan. 1, 1 35.00| 22.03 1297| 1,103.76 
July 1, 1908.. 35.00} 22.03 1297| 1,090.79 
Tan. 1, 35.00 | 22.0 1297| 1,077.82 
July 1, 1000 35.00| 22.08 12.97 1,064.85 
Jan. 1, 1910 35.00} 22.03 1297| 1,051.88 
July 1. 1910 35.00 22.03 12.97 | 1,038.91 
Jan. 1, 1011 3.00 22.03 12.97 | 1,025.04 
Joly 1, WWI .s .cce castes RERA 35.00| 22.08 1287 1,012.97 
Jat. 3,1918... Pascal lode ene RE 35.00| 22.03 1297 1,000.00 


We may now turn to the use of the amortization iden in con- 
nection with the payment of a loan by the installment plan. It 
is customary to say that such a repayment may be made either 
by the sinking-fund method, the annuity method, or the install- 
ment method. As a matter of fact, the sinking-fund method is 
seldom employed, comparatively speaking, and attention may 
therefore be concentrated upon the other two plans As an 


example of the working of these plans the following tables are 

offered : 

Table showing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 10 m with interest 
at 5 cent 


per per annum by an equal annual insta 
and intereat combined. 


ent of principal 


12 .00 | $50.00 {$1,050.00 i $020. 49 
2.. 49| 46.42] ‘966.51 z 837.00 
3 .00 41.85 878. 85 . 749.34 
4 .34 37.46 786. 80 E 657. 29 
5 20] 32.86 | 690.15 3 560.64 
8... 64 28.08 588.07 . 450. 16 
a 16 22.95 482.11 3 $52.61 
8 61 17.63 370.24 . 240. 7d 
9 73 12.03 | 252.76 129. 123.25 
10. . 25 0.27 129.52 b Nil. 

1,295. 10 | 2 
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Table showing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 10 years with interest 
at 5 per cent by equal annual installments of principal only. 


„ SNBN SNS 


3 


In this connection it is worth while to present also the amorti- 
zation table submitted by Senator FLETCHER in his testimony 
before the Joint Committee on Rural Credits, based on a rate 
of interest at 44 per cent, the table in question having been 
developed by Dr. A. L. Butt, of Adairville, Ky. The table is as 
follows: 


Amortization table for note or bond of $1,000. Rate of interest 44 per 
cent; annual payment, $67,439; time, 25 years. 


* 
8 
E 
8 


— 
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There cre two main distinctions to be drawn between the 
above methods; first, as regards the actual repayment of the 
loan, and, second, as regards the charge upon the rate of reve- 
nue accounts of the successive years of the repayment period. 
The installment and annuity methods both provide for the 
actual repayment to the lender each year of a definite propor- 
tion of the loan or of the loan ani interest combined. The sink- 
ing-fund method, on the other hand, contemplates the provision 
annually of an installment of such amount as will, if set aside, 
invested, and accumulated for the prescribed period, provide 
for the repayment of the loan in one sum at the end of the 
period. Power is given, however, under certain conditions to 
apply part of the sinking fund in repayment of the loan during 
the prescribed period of repayment. 

The method of obtaining the rate of amortization is a matter 
of mathematical calculation easily carried out by the use of 


logarithms, 
AMORTIZATION UNDER PROPOSED BILL. 


. It will be observed that the proposed bill provides for the 
making of loans upon an amortization basis extending over a 
period of 30 years. This is equivalent to saying that the bor- 
rower may get his loan for a period approximating 30 years, 
and that he will be expected during the life of his loan to make 
payments at specified intervals, such as to cancel the amount of 
his indebtedness at the end of the period for which it was 
originally obtained. A number of interesting questions are 
necessarily raised in connection with this method of dealing 
with the borrower. The underlying assumption is, of course, 
that the farmer ought to or desires to pay off his obligation 


gradually, or at all events that he desires to make regular in- 
vestments of capital in his farm such as will render the worth 
of it greater and will thereby entitle him to greater credit. 
The amortization plan may bring about either of these results. 
If a farmer borrows for 30 years at 6 per cent, his annual obli- 
gation is computed at a figure that is sufficient to carry the 
interest upon the unpaid balance of his loan and at the same 
time to reduce the principal by an amount that is sufficient to 
creas the whole of this principal at the time the loan ex- 
res. 

x YALUING FARM LANDS, 

The fundamental question in judging of the soundness of the 
proposed plan or of any similar system will ultimately be 
found in the character of the basis established for loans under 
it. If the security is not adequate the loans will prove unsatis- 
factory and the percentage of losses will be such as to take 
the profit out of the business or even to hazard a portion of the 
capital involved in the operation of the system. Fundamentally 
this problem of securing a satisfactory protection for the loans 
reduces itself to the question of valuing the land upon which 
the loans are placed and of avoiding overestimates; in other 
words, of obtaining a correct and thorough appraisal of lands. 
This is always a difficult matter to deal with, and implies two 
important elements: 

(a) The establishment of a rigid maximum percentage of 
value as the limit to loans. 

(b) The provision of a thoroughly careful and conscientious 
System of valuing the lands. 

After careful examination of the facts in the case, the com- 
mittee has deemed it best to name 50 per cent as the upper 
limit of the actual value of the lands which may be advanced 
as a loan. This leaves, it is thought, ample protection for de- 
terioration in values, i? any, owing to causes over which the 
farmer has no control, while at the same time the general body 
of loans will be strengthened even beyond the 50 per cent 
margin by the fact that the borrowed capital obtained through 
the system will in many cases be devoted to the improvement of 
the soil and consequently to the enlargement of the actual worth 
by which the mortgages are safeguarded, 

With reference to the question of appraisal, the ultimate re- 
liance must, of course, be placed upon the work of the farm- 
loan association which advances the funds in each given case. 
With this institution, in the last analysis, must rest a determi- 
nation as to any particular advance, and its judgment should 
be final, because it must itself, under the proposed measure, 
incur the sacrifice resulting from bad judgment. A great deal 
can, however, be done to minimize the results of sporadic bad 
judgment and to place the responsibility for each decision where 
it belongs. The following points embodied in the proposed legis- 
lation should be given particular attention because of their 
bearing upon this matter of the responsibility of the loan asso- 
ciation in connection with the selection of security. 

(a) Under the proposed plan the farm-loan association is re- 
quired to appoint a distinct appraisal committee whose duty 
consists in valuing parcels of land as the basis of loans. 

(b) This appraisal committee is checked in its operations to 
a certain extent by the fact that it is to include a member who 
is not a stockholder of the association and who is appointed by 
a source which has nothing at all to do with the association 
itself. 

(c) Under the form of farm-loan associations recommended, 
in which a largely cooperative type of enterprise is funda- 
mental, the constant effort of the members of each such asso- 
ciation will be to supervise other members who are also bor- 
rowers in order to see to it that no one individual obtains too 
large a line of credit or a loan so large that he will be unable 
to make use of the funds thus advanced to him in an advan- 
tageous manner. 

(d) Provision is made for requiring every farm-loan associa- 
tion to take back and redeem any mortgage on which default 
has occurred, so that the mere fact that a loan association has 
disposed of mortgages does not relieve it of responsibility there- 
for. In view of the fact that a farm-loan association is per- 
mitted to make loans aggregating 20 times its capital and 
surplus, it will be necessary for the association to be constantly 
on the watch in order to prevent its capital from becoming 
impaired through the necessity of bearing the loss on mortgages 
returned to it on account of default. 

(e) Under the cooperative plan as worked out, the loan asso- 
ciation will find it more and more difficult, as the stock taken 
out by borrowers increases approximately to the limit set by 
the clause fixing 20 times the capital and surplus as the maxi- 
mum of permitted loans, and hence an automatically operating 
check will be afforded with respect to the possibility of an undue 
increase of loans, 
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In order still further to safeguard the mortgages accepted by 
each farm-loan association, provision has been made in the bill 
for a general reserve fund, which is to be accumulated out of 
earnings for the purpose of providing still further against pos- 


sible impairment of capital due to the necessity of covering ^t 


losses on lonns upon which default has occurred. Added to this 
general reserve fund, moreover, will be a series of additional 
special reserves made up from the excess interest charged upon 
mortgages in those States where rates are unusually high on 
account of the presence of a large risk element. The working 
of these special reserves will be discussed more fully at another 
point. It is sufficient just here to refer to the working of the 
special reserves in their relation to the protection of the mort- 
es. 

= QUESTION OF INVESTMENT. 

In the final analysis the consideration to be regarded as de- 
termining the success or nonsuccess of a land-mortgage system 
will be the extent of response made by investors who are asked 
to supply the capital needed for agricultural development. If 
it turns out that such system as may be provided attracts capi- 
tal from those who possess it and successfully places it in the 
hands of the men who are able to use it in the development of 
agriculture, the system will be accounted successful. This at 
once opens a twofold issue, since it raises the question whether 
the land-mortgage system will be regarded as sufficiently safe 
by investors to induce them to intrust their savings to it and 
at the same time whether it will be sufficiently attractive to 
them to induce them to do so. It is generally conceded that 
Government securities are safe enough to warrant investors 
in placing their funds in them for a “long hold." But this 
does not mean that many investors, least of all many small 
savers, habitually buy Government bonds. On the contrary, in 
spite of their security, they are not popular with the men who 
are simply savers and nothing more. The question of safety 
may be dealt with elsewhere; and at this point attention may 
be concentrated on the problem whether the proposed bonds 
could be made sufficiently attractive to induce investors to take 
them up. 

It is seen that, granting the safety of the system as already 
suggested, this question of attractiveness constitutes the crux 
of the whole matter. If the bonds are not attractive to in- 
vestors they can not be sold, and if they can not be sold it 
will be impossible to get the capital which is absolutely needed 
for the further development of the mortgage system. Unable 
to sell their bonds to investors the land banks will speedily 
find their capital permanently tied up, and they will thus be 
unable to purchase fresh mortgages from the farm-loan asso- 
ciations, which will in a like manner find that their capital 
has been sunk in a permanent investment from which they can 
not expect to free it within any brief space of time. 

On the other hand, if the rate of interest paid upon the 
bonds is made too high it may be successful in attracting capital 
from pockets of buyers of bonds, but the convenience of the 
farm borrowers will be but little enhanced. It is true to-day 
in most parts of the United States that a man with sound and 
safe land to offer as security has but little difficulty in getting 
eapital on first mortgage if he be willing to pay a sufficiently 
high rate of interest. 

The difficulty has been found partly in the fact that the 
farmer was oppressed by the excessively high rates of interest 
he was called upon to pay, and could not see his profit in bor- 
rowing more funds for the development of his farm in view 
of the fact that the returns reasonably to be expected from the 
use of the money would inevitably be absorbed in the payment 
of the interest. The rate of interest, in other words, must be 
kept sufficiently low to afford some positive benefit to the farm- 
ers of the country as compared with the rates they are now 
paying, otherwise legislation would be of no serviee whatever. 

Briefly stated, the real issue in the matter is that of select- 
ing a rate of interest which will be at once reasonably attrac- 
tive to the investor and reasonably advantageous to the farmer 
as compared with existing rates. We may examine the situa- 
tion first from the standpoint of the investor, in order to ascer- 
tain about what rate of interest must be paid him in order to 
induce him to take the new agricultural bonds off the market 
under satisfactory conditions. In consideration of this prob- 
lem it will be well to proceed first by ascertaining the actual 
rates of interest paid to-day upon sound bonds issued by re- 
sponsible concerns engaged in stable business, and then to ascer- 
tain how far, if at all, the proposed bonds would have the ad- 
vantage of such securities upon the market. 

In the following table is presented a list of selected standard 
bonds with the prices at which the same actually sold upon a 
recent date in the open market, this being intended as a guide 


to the real conditions existing to-day with reference to the sale 
of a securities in the country’s primary market for such 
securities: 


Southern Ry. 5's 
Union Pac. 1st 4’s_ — 
U. S. Rubber 68. n 
E. Btelsft 045. „FFF 1 
WG Uu on E . ee ee 94 
In studying the probable market that would be enjoyed by 
land-mortgage bonds, it is worth while to devote some careful 
attention to the actual financial and investment situation as it 
now exists. This matter has recently been made the subject 
of an elaborate investigation by Mr. W. H. Williams, a respon- 
sible authority. Mr. Williams’s facts regarding the securities 
situation are in part stated as follows: 


The broad, general results of my investigations are stated in tables 
which show the yields respectively obtained upon investments in bonds 
— in preferred stocks of the different classes, at the xn prices of 
ea 13. 


endar year from 1903 to the end of the first half of 1 
Bonds. 


Publie 
utility. 


Years. 


3.25 4.63 5.69 4.10 4.06 

3.30 4.60 5. 81 4.05 4.03 

3.29 4.43 5.19 3.91 3.93 

3.43 4.56 5.18 4,01 4.04 

3.70 4.91 5.76 4.30 4.31 

3.70 5.11 5.90 4.30 4.42 

3. 61 4.71 5.16 4.08 4.11 

3.77 4.79 5.25 4.21 4.28 

" 3. 80. 4.77 5.17 4.21 4. 26 
1912... 3.85 4.80 5.18 4.26 4.30 
1913 (6 months)... 3.91 4.90 5.35 4.41 24,47 

1 Exclusive of convertible issues. Covers first 8 months. 


In order not to burden this portion of the statement, the de- 
tailed explanation of the method used in ascertaining these 
prices and yields, with lists of the securities used, has been 
omitted. 

The following table shows the yields obtained upon invest- 
ments in the preferred stocks of railroads and industrials, re- 
spectively : 

Rate of yield, preferred stocks, based on market quotations. 


Railroad. 


Industrial, 


Years. 
Bid to | Asked to 
yield. yield. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. 

WeslskxRecAvisiE dec Ud ped ud E edi ce 4.57 4.43 7.27 7.16 
4.54 4.43 7.33 7.23 

4.22 4.13 6.34 6.25 

4.29 4.21|* 6.32 6, 21 

1907. 492 4.68 0.97 6.72 
...... ows 5.07 4.84 7.09 6.78 
CC 4.49 4.38 6.13 6. 05 
1910. 4.69 4.47 6. 23 6.08 
191... 4.72 4.56 6.25 6.12 
1032... 4. 73 4.59 6.16 6.09 
1913 (first 6 months 4.95 4.81 6.42 6.29 


Examination of the two foregoing tables shows that the net income 
yields. of all groups, except the industrial group, were in the first half 
of 1913 higher than in the year 1903. 

During the panic years 1907 and 1908 the income yields considerably 
rose, but in the case of the railroad and Government securities the 
average yields for those two years were lower than nt present. "his 
is important. ‘The depression of securities caused by Mer eqs of 1907 
lasted but a short period. 'The fall in prices began in the autumn of 
1907 and recovery was under way several months before the end of 
1908. 'Thus the rise in yleld during this period was due to temporary 
conditions and can not be taken as a gauge of the trend of investment 
values. Moreover, business depression leads investors to diminish their 
purchases of speculative securities and to increase their purchases of 
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pem investment bonds, Since 1909, however, the depreciation has 
n confined mainly to those classes of securities which are generally 
mee “high grade,” and can not be said to be due to business depres- 
on. 
The extent of the depreciation in the value of the different grou 
represented in the table can be seen most — On 4 comparing the 
and six months 


74 yield, based on market prices, of the year 
of 1913: 


Government bonds „„ 3. 
Public utility bonds. 4.90 
usi bonds..... 5.35 
Railroad bonds «kk 4.41 
Eastern railroad bondsasu—I—Ĩ:Z%!æ; 14.47 


1 Eight months. 


Asked 


to yield, 


Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
4. 49 4.38 4.95 4.81 
6.13 6.05 6.42 6.29 


Based on the yearly averages, the railroads are now compelled to n 
more for their capital than at any time within the 11 years. e 
railroad preferred stocks, likewise, now offer a higher yield than since 
the year 1908, and the — ena in this group of securities has 
almost continuous since t time. 

In 1903 the ave yield for all these eastern railroad securities 
was 4.06 per cent, Maio for the eight months of 1913 it rose to 
4.47 per cent. 

The separate avera; of securities for the individual railroads in 
the eastern group follow the trend of the general average. This is 
shown in the table which follows: 


TABLE III.— Summary of average yields of eastern railroads. 


Railroad. 1903 1905 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bonds 4.208 4.217 4. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey bonds 4.032 8.915 3. 
The Delaware & Hudson Co. bonds! ...... 4.316 4.107 4. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western bonds 3.847 3.825 3. 
Erie Railroad bonds............... 4.199 4.219 4. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad bonds..... 4.317 4.230 4. 
New York Central Railroad bonds.............. "t 3.737 3.774 3. 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad bonds......... 4.020 3.970 3, 
Pennsylvania Railroad bonds ! 3.993 3.876 3. 
PON Co. bonds ........ 3.930 3.947 3. 
Philadelphia & Reading bonds, 3.890 3. 866 3. 


38835228282 


8 months 

1906 1907 1909 1910 1911 ES 1913 
4.194 4.412 4.556 4.225 4.378 4.389 4.456 4.690 
8.975 4.170 4.148 3.023 049 4.111 4.140 4.308 
E 4.320 4.038 4.198 4.207 4.205 4.411 
3.907 4.234 4.218 3.917 4.106 4.106 4.213 4.406 
4.217 4.527 4.881 4, 428 4.661 4.550 4.520 4.656 
4.115 4.398 4.307 4.106 4.193 4.213 4.264 4.426 
3.818 4.084 4.191 4.040 4,133 4.202 4.222 4.378 
3.970 4.200 4.180 4.050 4.120 4.200 4.290 4.504 
3.848 4.066 4.191 3.937 3.938 4.025 4.041 4.118 
4.040 4.350 4.315 8.969 4.039 4.131 4.171 4.383 
3.885 4.165 4.215 3.937 4.159 4.121 4.194 4.273 


1 Average does not include convertible bonds, 


As for governmental securities, the same authority shows 
that securities issued by governmental authority have been dur- 
ing this period the highest grade of investment—that is, they 
carry the greatest certainty of payment of the periodical income 
and of the return of principal at maturity. Consequently in- 
vestors who desire these features above all others purchase 
them, and as an offset to the small risk they buy at prices that 
give small income return. The principal distinction between 
governmental obligations and other securities lies in the differ- 
ence between public and private credit. States and cities are 
not organized and conducted to earn profits. Hence there is 
no limitation upon publie credit by the necessity of showing 
profits, as in the case of private enterprises. Taxing power, not 
profits, is the basis of publie credit, and there 1s no limit on 
taxation but the will of the body politic. Moreover, taxing 
power can be determined with reasonable certainty in advance. 
This is not the case with profits on which private credits are 
based. 'These involve the element of business risk, and when 
profits fail private credit fails. 

The causes underlying the recent increase in the net income 
rate on State and municipal bonds can be readily explained. A 
general rise in interest rates would cause the securities giving 
the smallest return to be exchanged for those affording a higher 
return. This causes a large number of these securities to change 
hands, and as the number of buyers willing to purchase them 
at their former income yield has become greatly reduced, they 
ean find a market only when offered at much lower prices. 
Hence the advance in income yield has been intensified. 

Another potent cause of the decline in value of State and 
municipal securities is the immense increase in the amount of 
these securities that has been put out within the last decade, the 
volume of these issues being greater than the market would 
take at former low rates. All this is clearly shown in the table 
of annual amounts of new State and municipal bond issues, with 
the comparative interest rates thereon, from 1902 to 1912, inclu- 
sive. The data in the table show that, excluding bonds taken 


for the sinking fund of New York City, there were annual State 
and municipal issues distributed among different interest rates 
and aggregating as follows: 
Percentages of total put out at different rates of interest. 
{From compilations of Commercial and Financial Chronicle.] 


58. 58 23. 99 3.01 8.70 5.72 

47.38 31.18 5.88 11.97 3.59 

929, 204 51.87 31.30 5.05 9.92 1.86 
023 41.24 30.23 7.61 13.24 1.08 
364 17.92 59.55 7.24 12.18 3.11 
208 44 43.16 30.36 15.06 3.98 
549 91 39. 51 33.22 17.73 3.63 
486 85 49.08 14. 86 24.31 2.90 
386 26 30. 98 34.97 25.00 2.79 
205 69 $2.12 40.25 23.90 2.04 
828 25 20.41 43. 63 25.98 2.73 


The remarkable features of the foregoing table are: 

1. The almost uninterrupted increase in new issues in both 
good and bad business years; and 

re The constant tendency to put out bonds at higher interest 
ra 

Thus in 1911 the new municipal bonds amounted to almost 
three times the amount put out in 1902. Only a very small part 
of municipal issues is due to refunding. The great bulk of them 
is due to rapid development and public improvements, and to the 
desire to “ boom ” the cities through large outlays. As a result, 
“assessment values," which are at the basis of municipal credit, 
have been greatly enhanced. 

According to a United States census report on the financial 
statistics for cities for 1911 the indebtedness of 184 cities, hav- 
ing a population of 30,000 or more, at the close of the fiscal year 
1911 amounted to $2,618,107,501, representing an increase of 8 
per cent over the previous year. In the words of the report: 

The figures show that, taken as a whole, the cities are increasing their 


costs Bid N mor ( anan outlays) faster than their revenues, and 
asa t are increasing their indebtedness even faster. 


In order to find a market for the avalanche of new municipal 
obligations it has been necessary to offer higher returns. 'The 
municipal bonds bearing an interest rate of 83 per cent or less, 
which in 1902 comprised 58.58 per cent of the total new issues, 
had practically ceased to be put out by 1912, in which year they 
were but 1.25 per cent of the total. On the other hand, the 
bonds issued at 5 per cent and above, which in 1902 were but 
8.10 per cent of the total, in 1912 amounted to 25.98 per cent. 

Inasmuch as in many States the laws prohibit the sale of new 
State or municipal obligations for less than their par value, the 
changes in the interest rates on such new bonds are a good 
index of the changes taking place in the interest rate on long- 
term obligations. 

Mr. Williams further discusses the question of investment 
merits of public utilities in the following language: 

The so-called public-utility companies as now organized are of more 
recent ori than the railroads. S ench company in this group 
confined operations to a single 9 was little known to in- 
vestors outside of its own community, and he amount of its securities 
was not large enough to find a place on the leading exchanges. The 
market for the securities was thus restricted. Moreover, the physical 

uipment and the mechanical processes connected with the operations 
of these "Age were not standardized. Consequently the degree 
of business risk was greater than in railroads. These factors for a 
long time placed the public-utility securities below the railroads in 
the scale of investments. Changes in recent years have considerably 
altered this condition. The creation of immense public utility and in- 
dustrial corporations has permitted them to issue large blocks of se- 
curities at relatively high income yields that find a place in the general 
investment market in competition with standard railroad securities. 
A computation of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle shows that 
during the period from . 1, 1910, to September 30, 1912 (two 
and ee-quarter years), public-utility companies absorbed through 
bond and note issues (exclusive of stock) more t $750,000,000 of 
capital, of which a very small part, about $75,000,000, was for refunding, 
These public-utility companies are no longer local concerns dependent 
on the welfare of one community, but are national and international 
in character. Electric and other processes connected with the fur- 
nish: of public utilities have been standardized, thus minimizing 
instability of yalue and losses due to obsolescence. Public-utility cor- 


porations are reaping the advantage of Industrial growth and 
Sandarna of living, thus enabling them continually to expand 
earnings. 

This steady tendency toward the expansion of earnings in public- 
utility enterprises arises both from the rapid growth in size of cities 
and towns and also from the broader use made of such utilities. Ac- 
cording to the United States Census Bureau the urban population of 
1910 was 46.3 per cent of the total, whereas in 1890 it was but 36.1 
per cent and in 1880 29.5 per cent. This concentration is likely to 
continue as the United States passes from a predominantly agricultural 
to an industrial nation. 

Mr. Williams discusses the investment position of industrial 
securities in very much the same general way, calling attention 
first of all to the fact that such securities are the most recent 
class of long-term public investments, and have until lately occu- 
pied the lowest rank as such, while the growth in the scale of 
production and in the size of industrial concerns has given them 
a better and more important place in many exchanges, now that 
the experimental stage with not a few of them has been passed. 
Thus, although the income yield of such securities was very high 
in former years, when business risk played a large part in 
determining values, their yield now is tending to conform to 
that of other classes of investment. In this way the industrial 
issues are gradually moving from the so-called “speculative” 
category to the so-called “investment” category, entering into 
competition with railroad and other securities, and thereby tend- 
ing to drive the latter to a basis of value somewhat similar to 
their own. Summarizing his views on this subject, Mr. Williams 
says: 

One of the potent factors which has given stability to industrial con- 
cerns, thereb granoa placing their securities in the investment“ 
class, is the fact that through ownership of a number of plants located 
in different sections of the country there is a distribution of risk, not 
only as regards the possibility of shutdowns through fire or accident, 


but also because of the less likelihood of tle-ups through labor troubles. 
Thus, a difficulty in one plant may not materially affect the business of 
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the company as a whole. Orders for goods can be transferred and manu- 
factured 1 in other plants. Moreover, through a proper distribution of 
the plants, there is a tendency toward increased economy in the distri- 
bution of the products. 


Finally, in closing the discussion of the relative income yields 
of industrial and railroad bonds, Mr. Williams says: 


It should be noted that the bulk of the railroad bonds offered publicl 
during the period 1901 to 1903 were to yield the purchaser less than aj 
m cent, and that it was unusual for bankers to advertise railroa 

nds to yield above 5 per cent. More than two-thirds of the industrial 
bande offered during the period, however, were at or above a 5 per cent 

But during the two-year period from July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1913, 
the new issues, amounting to $1,000,000 and over, to public utilities 
and industrial companies which were advertised as investments were 
much more numerous and, in addition to bonds, there were large offer- 
ings of notes by all classes of companies. Sonane the attention to 
bonds, we have a record in the latter period of $105,299,000 of railroad 
issues offered at 5 per cent and above. Within the same yield range 
we have a record of $251,099,000 public-utility bond offerings and 
$222,200,000 industrial offerings. If note offerings are included, the 
growing competition between railroads and other concerns in the invest- 
ment market becomes more manifest. The public offering of railroad 
notes 10 years ago was unusual. But in the two-year period from 
July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1913, we have a record of $335,267,000 of 
such railroad securities—exclusive of receivers’ certificates—that were 
offered publicly at an advertised price in amounts of $1,000,000 or more. 
Of these approximately 80 per cent were at an income yield of 5 per 
cent and above. In the fame period we have a record of $165.381,000 
public utilities and $98,100, of industrial notes offered within the 
same yield range. : 


We may now endeavor to compare with the showing thus 
made the figures for the actual yield of Government bonds in 
various countries of the world. When the National Monetary 
Commission was conducting its inquiries it made a comparative 
analysis of bond prices and rates of interest in various nations, 
with the result that a table was prepared showing the situation 
as then existing in the following light: 


Average annual net price of Government bonds of England, France, Germany, and United States, 1878—1909. 
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The quotations for English consols, French rentes, and German im loans from 1878 to 1907, taken from * Materialien zur Beurteilung der Zusammenhange zwischen 


dem öffentlichen Schuldenwesen und dem Kapitalmarkte," Berlin, 1: 


The quotations for United States bonds compiled by U. 8. Treasury Department. 


VALUE OF FARM-LOAN BONDS. 


A question which may be considered for the light it throws 
on the yalue of the proposed bonds is the effect upon the value 
of bonds likely to be produced by exemption from all taxation. 
There is no positive or authoritative information with reference 
to this subject, inasmuch as it is not generally practicable to get 
data showing the prices at which given bonds have sold when 
subject to taxation and the prices at which they have sold when 
not thus subject. About the best that can be done is to obtain 
eonservative opinions on the subject and to contrast the selling 
values of bonds of the same approximate strength some of which 
are sold subject to taxation while others are sold free of tax. 
A beginning may be made by comparing the prices which are 


realized from New York City bonds, which are free of State 
taxation, and of the Federal normal income tax, 
5 New York City bonds. 


FEBRUARY 3. 

Bid. Asked. 
6s, Sept., 101 101 
6s, Sept., 103i 103 
6s, Sept., 17 104 104 
4hs, May. --- 104% 105% 
4às, Nov., 57 (interchangeable) - 104 05 
AIs, Mar., t 104] 1051 
4is, Sept., 99 100 
4łs, Mar., 99% 100 
4łs, Mar., 991 100 
4s, May, 37 6 — 963 96 
4s, May, '58 (interchangeable7 TR 963 96 
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„ 9 (interchangeable) _.__._.__________-__-_-___ 
4s, . "d , reg. 96 96; 
4s, '18—19 (inte 99 
UV We E 
Bas, May. 54, cou EST SERGE DREN ERS SS 8 5 
Sit Te RR ee A —— petere ERAN 863 


The effect of the proposed plan, assuming that it operated as 
supposed upon the actual value of the farm-loan bonds, may be 
nnalyzed by considering the present state of the bond market as 
observed under various conditions, 

Attention may first be glven £o the value of Government securi- 


ties at the present time. Current quotations for Government 


bonds on the New York Stock Exchange are as follows: 
United States Government bonds. 
BID FEBRUARY 8. 


8, 
fis, 
28, 

Examining these figures in detail, we may omit from considera- 
tion the bonds whose values are affected by the fact that they 
are available for circulation, deposits of national banks, inas- 
much as these securities are evidently influenced by extraneous 
conditions that have no necessary relationship to the actual in- 


vestment value of the securities themselves, Eliminating these, 
it will be observed that the 3 per cent Panama bonds are quoted 
at 100 to 102. If it be assumed that the actual value of a 
Panama Government bond is thus slightly above par, the con- 
clusion would necessarily be that the borrowing power of the 
Government was in the neighborhood of 3 per cent flat. 

As a matter of fact, the general verdict of bond experts is 
that this price is a purely artificial one for Government bonds 
to-day, and that it is due merely to the fact that the bulk 
of the securities of the Government are kept off the market on 
aecount of the fact that they are used by the banks in their 
maintenanee of outstanding circulation. What Government 
bonds would sell for under other conditions is more or less n 
matter of conjecture so far as any active figures nre concerned, 
but the prevailing opinion seems to be that the Government 
would probably have to pay 83 per cent in order to borrow at 
par under ordinary circumstances. Some light on the situation 
is obtained from a study of the prices obtained for bonds of the 
State of New York, which were ruling for 4 per cent bonds at 
about 1012 before the outbreak of war abroad. In other words, 
the credit of the State of New York was very nearly on a 4 per 
cent basis. New York State bonds are, of course, free of the 
normal Federal income tax and of many classes of local taxa- 
tion. New York City bonds, 41 per cent of 1960, were selling at 
about 101%, while New York City fours of 1958 were selling at 
991, or thereabouts. Thus the credit of New York City, its 
bonds being exempt as in the case of the State securities, is 
in normal times slightly below a 4 per cent basis. If we as- 
sume that the Federal Government could hardly do much better 
than 84 per cent and that the highest State and local credit 
now rests on an approximately 4 per cent basis—or slightly 
below that—we shall probably not be far from the truth. 

On the other hand, privately issued bonds, whieh are subject 
to taxation of various kinds and which are issued under the 
varying conditions imposed upon them by their issues, nre 
generally selling on a basis very much less satisfactory to-day 
than in years past, notwithstanding thnt just before the open- 
ing of war in Europe they were for the moment somewhat 
better in their quoted values than they were some few months 
ngo. Among well-known bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and regularly traded in there the following may be 
cited as examples (the prices being those which were quoted 
just before the opening of the European war): 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe general fours, 952; New York 
Central fours, 993; United States Steel fives, 103; Reading 
general fours, 953; Northern Pacific fours, 953; Baltimore & 
Ohio fours, 94; Southern Pacific fives, 1013; Louisville & Nnsh- 
ville fives, 104; Virginian Railway fives, 99. 

The destruction of capital during the current war will still 
further depress the values of long-term bonds benring a fixed 
rate. 

Many other quotations eonveying substantially the same in- 
formation might be cited, the general purport being identical 
with those already given. It is fairly to be concluded that at 
present a thoroughly good industrial and railroad ‘bond carry- 
ing a rate of 4 per cent interest, long period, will sell decidedly 
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below par, while 5 per cent bonds of the same kind are likely to 
be quoted slightly above par. To sell a good bond—long-term in- 
dustrial or railroad—on a par basis, very nearly 5 per cent must 
be allowed at the present time. ‘This, as seen from the fore- 
going statements, must be regarded as about 1 per cent or a 
little less above the rate of interest carried by thoroughly good 
State and city securities exempt from ‘taxation ‘to the extent 
already noted, and probably about 14 per cent above the rate 
which would be carried by Federal securities sold under com- 
petitive conditions. Of course there are variations from this 
broad general statement, both upward and downward, but it 
may be fairly accepted as representing the general situation 
with sufficient accuracy. 

The difference in net income yield betiveen Ohio municipal 
tax-exempt bonds and similar Ohio municipal bonds without the 
tax-exemption advantage is about one-half of 1 per cent, and it 
was found that the depreciation caused by the financial disturb- 
ance incident to the European war was rather more severe in 
the ease of taxable bonds of this character than in the case of 
the tax-exempt bonds. "This comparison in the income yield of 
taxable and tax-exempt bonds in Ohio is interesting and throws 
some light on how much benefit may be expected from the tax- 
exemption feature. It should be noted, however, that it is prac- 
tically impossible to say to what extent this difference is influ- 
enced by the local tax rate and local conditions. 

The conclusion must be drawn from this showing that the 
Federal land-bank bonds, if sold free of tax, could not hope to 
find a market, supposing them to be offered to investors as an 
independent proposition without outside aid, upon a basis much, 
if at all, better than that which is enjoyed by good long-period 
indnstrial and railroad securities, except to the extent that the 
said land-bank bonds were enabled to enjoy a more favorable 
market through their exemption from taxation. 

lt ean not, however, be assumed that the land-bank bonds, if 
placed on the market simply on their own merits, would sell 
upon as favorable a basis, waiving the question of taxation, as 
the best privately issued bonds. There is no good reason for 
supposing that they would be regarded by investors as much 
more satisfactory than the average of the mortgages by which 
they were protected. At the present time one of the largest 
mortgage institutions of the United States, which loans upon 
city real estate security entirely, is making a net rate of interest 
of 6} per cent.on the average of its loans, and while it has out- 
standing an issue of bonds bearing 4 per cent, these were placed 
u good while ago and simply maintained through the substitu- 
tion of new mortgages for those that expired. It is not be- 
lieved that another issue of bonds could be placed at the same 
figure again to-day. If it be true that the farmer obtains loans 
in the most-favored parts of the country to-day at a rate of 5% 
per cent, nll expenses included, it would seem probable, in view 
of the facts already cited, that bonds protected by these mort- 
gages would have to offer investors very nearly or quite 5 per 
cent in order to sell at par. The exemption from taxation 
would put them on a slightly better basis. In the committee's 
plan, however, it has been estimated, nfter very careful con- 
sideration, that a margin of 1 per cent between the rate charged 
the farmer and the rate borne by the bonds will have to be 
allowed in order to cover expenses of administration. This 
would mean that the bonds secured by mortgages of the kind 
already referred to would, in order to allow for the estimate for 
expenses of administration, have to sell very nearly on a 4 per 
cent basis; that is to say, practically upon a basis of equality 
with the highest grade State and municipal bonds now on the 
market. They would, therefore, not only have to equal from 
the very start the best privately issued securities, but they 
would have to compete successfully with high-grade State and 
loenl bonds, and this although they would not be expected for 
several years to be regarded as seasoned securities. 

Unless this state of things can be established as to the sale 
of the bonds, it can not be expected that the funds of investors 
will turn to them rather than to the State, municipal, and high- 
grade railroad securities, upon which to-day a rate of decidedly 
more than 4 per eent clear can quite easily be obtained. Oer- 
tainly the idea that any considerable amount of capital would 
be available for the purpose of taking up such securities conld 

be regarded as valid. 

Therefore, unless the investor is assured of the attitude of 
the Government toward these bonds or is made certain of the 
firm belief on the part of the public authorities in their absolute 
solidity, while at the same time convinced that the influence of 
the Government will be thrown on the side of stability in their 
prices, he ‘will necessarily hesitate about investing in these 
new issues, pending the time when they shall have slowly 
proved their worth. 
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NEED OF STANDARD INVESTMENT. 


One side of the agricultural-credit problem which has re- 
ceived little consideration, but which is deserving of much 
more attention than has been accorded to it thus far, is seen 
in the need which is felt by the ordinary investor for a stand- 
ard security which can be purchased by him with his savings 
in the assurance that it will be, so far as can reasonably be pre- 
dicted or expected, a sound and stable investment which will 
continue to yield him a stated rate of interest. In former years 
the real estate mortgage, and particularly the farm mortgage, 
was a favored type of investment with the small saver. At 
one time the process of investing in these mortgages was car- 
ried so far as to result in the taking up of doubtful loans in 
the West, where farfhing conditions were speculative or where 
loans were made by inexperienced or careless agents whose 
principal idea was to get the largest amount of commission, irre- 
spective of the safety of the lender or of the success of the culti- 
vator who obtained the advance. In such case the security 
promptly turned out to be miserably inadequate, and in many 
instances large losses were imflicted upon investors who held 
mortgages upon tracts of land scattered over large areas in 
the Western States. One effect of this period of loss upon farm 
investments was to discourage the individual from employing 
his savings in that way, and within recent years he has in many 
parts of the country turned to railroad and public-utility bonds 
and stocks. 

While his confidence in these securities has often been jus- 
tified, it has frequently happened that the investor was dis- 
appointed, and that the securities he purchased either deterior- 
ated in value, as has been the case with some railroad securi- 
ties, the deterioration occasionally reaching very large figures, 
or that the interest was suspended for one reason or another, 
leaving the investor without income upon his savings, while he 
was frequently obliged to carry his holdings for an indefinite 
period in the hope that they would ultimately recover at least a 
part of their original value. Discouraged by the apparent in- 
ability to obtain an investment that is honestly managed, in- 
vestors have in not a few cases been driven to the plan of rely- 
ing upon savings banks exclusively. The latter institutions, 
although frequently reliable, are now restricted in most States 
by laws which greatly limit their income-earning power, and are 
in any event subject to rather heavy expense of operation. 
The result is, therefore, that the small investor, unable to in- 
form himself very satisfactorily with respect to the relative 
merits of securities, is obliged either to take too great a hazard 
or to content himself with the very low rate of interest which 
can be realized upon savings bank deposits. No one can say 
how greatly this state of things has tended to discourage sav- 
ings in the United States during the past decade, but it has un- 
doubtedly had a great influence, owing to the feeling on the part 
of many investors that it is more difficult to know what to do 
with savings than to accumulate them. If a thoroughly satis- 
factory investment yielding a moderate rate of interest could be 
placed on the market under conditions practically amounting to 
public oversight, and if this investment could be standardized 
so as to make it equivalent to partial ownership of a blanket 
mortgage upon the tillable land of a large section of the coun- 
try there would undoubtedly be many buyers for the securities 
as soon as their merits and safety had become thoroughly well 
recognized. This has been the experience in other countries 
where land-mortgage bonds, issued under suitable conditions 
and with adequate protection, have maintained a decidedly high 
price as compared with other securities yielding a corresponding 
rate of interest. 

The proposed bill would provide for such a standardized 
investment, and would place it within the reach of the investor 
who had only a few dollars to put aside. It would offer the 
bonds in low denominations and under conditions that would 
make them practically marketable at any time. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the proposed bill has been so framed as 
to reduce the margin between the amount received by the 
investor and the amount paid by the cultivator to the lowest 
possible terms, only 1 per cent difference being permitted in 
the long run to be retained by the farm-loan associations and 
land banks jointly. That is to say, if the farmer pays 6 per- 
cent upon his mortgage loan, the buyer of the bonds which are 
based thereon will receive 5 per cent. This is a much smaller 
charge for administration and management than can be ar- 
ranged for under any conditions practically that can exist at 
the present time. To-day the farmer who borrows money 
at 6 per cent on a three-year basis will ordinarily pay a com- 
mission of from 1 to 3 per cent to the agent who provides him 
with the funds. This makes the actual cost of his loan any- 
where from 63 to 7 per cent per annum for the three-year 


period, at the end of which time he will be obliged to pay the 
same commission if he desires to renew the loan a second period 
of three years. The commission thus paid is entirely elimi- 
nated under the proposed plan, inasmuch as the cost of the 
System is borne by securing from investors a lower rate of 
interest than that which is charged to the farmer, such reduc- 
tion in rates being rendered possible by reason of the fact that 
the consolidated mortgage or its constituent parts—the bonds— 
has a higher degree of security, and hence the power to command 
a lower rate than can ever be true of the individual mortgage 
which is protected simply by a single piece of real estate. 
'This amounts to saying that the middleman's profit between the 
investor and the actual user of the capital is reduced to its 
lowest terms or is eliminated entirely, since it is cut to a figure 
which simply covers the actual cost of providing the capital and 
Services necessary to carry on the machinery whereby the process 
of financing the farm borrowers is conducted. 

It may be broadly stated that the benefit to the community 
arising from the furnishing of a standardized security readily 
available to the small investor would be as great a benefit to 
him as will the furnishing of a standardized loan readily 
available at a reasonable rate to the farmer who wishes to 
make use of a larger capital in his farm operations. It will be 
welcomed by the investor, as soon as he becomes acquainted 
with the facts in the case, quite as much as by the cultivator. 


An Absenee of Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 5, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, one of the odd things about all 
this talk of preparedness for war is that it entirely overlooks 
some of the most essential features of national protection, to 
wit, the equipment of our coast line with means of ingress and 
egress suitable to the size of the vessels we construct for naval 
purposes. Gentlemen deal with the question of battleships, tor- 
pedo boats, and the like as if they were to be built, repaired, 
equipped, and operated forever, and only upon the high seas. 
They discuss the problem of preparedness for war very much as 
some of the political economists of the country have discussed 
the development of our merchant marine, solely as an all-ocean 
proposition. We are now dealing with the item that relates to 
torpedo destroyers. We will appropriate a tremendous sum of 
money for this purpose and for other naval construction with an 
unconcern as to the preparedness of our rivers and harbors that 
is little short of astounding. On more than one occasion the 
attention of the House has been called to the inadequacy of 
many of our inland rivers and waterways for vessels of com- 
merce, to say nothing of our vessels of war. I have referred 
to the inadequacy of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal to ac- 
commodate torpedo boats of the Navy that were subsequently 
driven in at Cape Hatteras. 

Only in September last one of the smallest of the torpedo 
boats of the Navy grounded in the upper Hudson River because 
there was an insuflicient depth of water. With these conditions 
prevailing along the coast, in rivers, and inside passages that 
would be of great strategic importance in times of war, it would 
seem that in building these small craft, as well as the larger 
naval ships, without improving our waterways to render them 
service, we are putting the cart of preparedness before the 
horse of neglect. 

TOO BIG FOR THE CANALS. ; 

That the House may understand some of the difficulties that 
would confront the Navy Department, if it should desire to 
pass its small vessels or its supply ships inland in the event of 
naval operations along the Atlantic coast, I present herewith a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy which bears directly upon 
the subject. It will be noticed that such vessels as the Secre- 
tary says could be passed through the existing canals between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the South are almost 
exclusively of the smaller type, some of them tugboats and 
others ready for the scrap heap. It is doubtful whether under 
present conditions the Navy Department would risk send- 
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ing any of the vessels which the Secretary indicates could | Fifteen feet of water should be provided for a vessel drawing 


conform to the canal limitations as to depth and width. Former 
Secretaries have been asked to make this test and have not 
deemed it wise to permit it. Secretary Daniel’s letter is as 
follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 23, 1914. 


My Dear Mr. Moore: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of November 21 on the strategic value of 
the inland waterways between New York and Chesapeake Bay. 

There is no immediate opportunity for making a test of the 
canals from New York Bay to Delaware Bay and from Dela- 
ware Bay to Chesapeake Bay. The characteristics of these 
canals are well known to the department and are briefly as 
follows: 

A draft of 7 feet can be taken through the passage from 
New York Bay to Delaware Bay and 9 feet from Delaware Bay 
to Chesapeake Bay; the greatest speed permitted in the canals 
is 43 statute miles per hour. A vessel with a speed of 10 miles, 
running in daytime only, can make the passage in 2 to 2} days 
under favorable conditions. 

The size of vessels using the canal is limited by the locks 
and bridges. 

As limited by the characteristics of these canals, with regard 
to draft, locks, and bridges, the following United States naval 
vessels can pass through the Delaware & Raritan Canal from 
New York to Philadelphia : 

(a) Eighteen of the nineteen torpedo boats (Farragut ex- 
cepted). All of the above boats are either in reserve or 
assigned to State naval battalions and are being disposed of 
more or less regularly as circumstances permit. 

(b) Five small gunboats, namely, Callao, Pampanga, Panay, 
Samar, and Sandoval. All of these boats are now in the Philip- 
pines except the Sandoval, which is assigned to the New York 
Naval Militia. 

(c) A few of the converted yachts might be passed throngh 
on a yery light draft, although all draw too much water nor- 
mally. 

(d) One tug, the Pawnee, located at New York yard, and 
possibly a few others on light draft. 

Measurements of mastheads above water line should be taken 
in the above cases in order to assure passage under 50-foot stone 
nreh at New Brunswick, N. J. In some cases the removal of 
masts may be found necessary. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is 12 miles long, with three 
locks, each 220 by 24 by 9 feet draft. All bridges have draws, 
and maximum speed permitted is 43 miles per hour. Toll rates 
are subject to change. Inquiry as to shoals should be made 
prior to passage. The Delaware River from Philadelphia to 
Delaware City, the northern terminal of the canal, has ample 
water for ships which might pass through the canal, but below 
Chesapeake City, the southern terminal, Back Creek, into which 
the canal opens, is difficult of navigation, having a narrow and 
crooked channel, 120 to 150 feet wide, with shoals on each side. 
Pilots may be had, but creek is too narrow for anchorage. Be- 
low this creek the channel of Elk River is easily navigable. 

The following ships of the United States Navy will pass 
through the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal: 

(a) All torpedo boats—19 in number. The same notes apply 
in this case as in subparagraph (a) above. 

(b) Seven small gunboats, namely, Callao, Pampanga, Panay, 
Quiros, Samar, Sandoval, and Villalobos. The same notes apply 
in this case as in subparagraph (b) above. 

(c) Five converted yachts, namely, Aileen, Elfrida, Huntress, 
Oneida, and Sylph. Some few others might be passed through 
in light condition. These vessels are mostly assigned to State 
naval battalions, and are being gradually disposed of. 

(d) Eight tugs, namely, Accomac, Hercules, Iwana, Massasoit, 
Narkeeta, Pawtucket, Penacook, and Pentucket. A few more 
might be sufficiently lightened to permit their passage. 

The above information is based upon drafts at normal load 
displacement. 

The length and breadth of locks in both cases will take all 
submarines, but the drafts over sills of 7 feet nnd 9 feet are 
prohibitive, Possibly some few submarines might be brought 
to a draft of 9 feet, but only by the removal of oil fuel, storage 
batteries, and other essential units. This is, however, doubtful. 

It will thus be seen that it is impracticable for submarines 
to use these canals under war conditions, when the submarines 
would have on board all their equipment, unless such changes 
are made in the characteristics of the canals as will permit the 
passage of vessels drawing not less than 13 feet, which is the 
average draft of a submarine when running on the surface. 


13 feet, in order that maneuvers can be conducted without 
difficulty. 
Very sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
CIVIL WAR VALUE OF WATERWAYS, 

From a paper by Capt. Philip Reybold, of Wilmington, Del., 
whose father was instrumental in passing troops through the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal about the time of the Baltimore 
riots, we obtain valuable information not only as to the com- 
mercial but the military importance of these inland waterways 
prior to and during the Civil War. It is a timely story, illus- 
trating the disadvantage to which this country would be put in 
nttempting to recover from its neglect of such an inside pas- 
Sage as the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal in the event of a 
blockade or if it should suddenly become necessary to operate 
inland with the smaller vessels of the Navy: 

LANDLOCKED NAVIGATION ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
[By Capt. Philip Reybold, Wilmington, Del.] 

“The National Government should own the canals along the 
Atlantic coast and make them free as they have done on the 
Great Lakes. Coastwise-bound vessels at present run the risks 
of outside voyages. 

“The imperative commercial necessity for a deep-water canal 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays is shown, when it 
would reduce the distance by water between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore from 430 to 112 miles, a saving of 318 miles, or 74 
per cent; and between Baltimore and New York, from 435 to 
298 miles, a saving of 137 miles. This in itself would be ample 
justification for the expenditure of a very large amount of 
money by the Government. 

"A more convincing and practical one, however, is the econ- 
omy which would be effected by the great reduction in distance 
between populous centers of industry. It would not only be 
beneficial to the whole Atlantic seaboard, but would give em- 
ployment to a vast number of American citizens. The com- 
merce of the country is the source of all the Nation's vital 
energy and it is the source from whence comes most largely 
the revenues for paying the Nation's expenses, and the water- 
ways along the seacoast should be continually improved until 
the transportation of commodities is reduced to the lowest 
possible figure. The best protection our industries can have 
is a policy that will insure cheap freights, and any means 
whereby the distances which separate the economic centers 
of the country from one another can be diminished must be 
welcome, for it increases our strength in our industrial world. 
Everyone who desires to send or to receive goods wishes for 
cheap freights, and the aim of a healthy transport policy should 
be to diminish as far as possible. the unproductive cost of 
transportation, and this ean be done by cheap inland trans- 
portation, which places the economic centers as near as pos- 
sible to one another, and a well-planned system of transporta- 
tion whieh makes the best possible use of local resources and 
local advantages will build up a prosperous trade. 

“There is no question as to the desirability of this deep- 
water canal between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays if 
this Nation should have war with an alien power. This water- 
way then would be of inestimable value in the matter of trans- 
porting supplies beyond the reach of the enemy, and for the 
passage and harbor of the United States coast defense vessels, 

PROVED ITS EFFICIENCY. 


“The value of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal as a means 
of coast defense was proved during the Civil War by the fol- 
lowing cireumstances : 

“Immediately after the riot, which occurred in the city of 
Baltimore on April 19, 1861, when the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment was passing through that city on its way to the de- 
fense of Washington, all the bridges as far north as the Gun- 
powder River on the line of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad were burned by the Confederates, so there 
was no means of transporting the troops on the seaboard to 
Washington by rail, April 20, 1861, the Government seized all 
the steam propellers lying in or about Philadelphia that could 
pass through the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. These boats 


were then sent down the Delaware River and through the canal 
to the Chesapeake Bay to meet the troops at Perryville, Md., 
and thence convey them down the bay to Annapolis and thence 
by rail to Washington. 

“From this time forward, until the end of the war, the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal became a most important part of 
the inland waterway which the Government used for the trans- 
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portation of supplies of every sort for the Army. They were 
brought from as far north as Narragansett Bay down through 
Long Island Sound through the Delaware & Raritan Canal, down 
the Delaware River, through the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, down the Chesapeake Bay, through the Albemarle & 
Chesapeake Canal, through the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, 
and so on down to Beaufort, N. C., a distance of something 
over 1,000 miles, at all times protected from the cruisers of the 
Confederate Fleet which scoured the coast. 
ESCAPED HANDS OF HOSTILE FLEET. 

“The proof of the necessity of getting the valuable, in fact 
invaluable, supplies out of the reach of the Confederate cruisers, 
nnd the further proof that had they gone outside they would 
have fallen prey to the Alabama, Florida, Archer, Florida No. 2, 
and Tallahassee is fully proven by the record which shows the 
capture of the bark Tacony, June 12, 1862, just off Cape Hat- 
teras—that is to say, just outside of and above the southern 
part of the inland waterway above referred to. Then again the 
capture of the revenue cutter Caleb Cushing in the port of Port- 
land, Me., June 27, 1863, by the Confederate privateer Archer, 
the attack on the steamer Chesapeake off Cape Cod, in Decem- 
ber, 1868. On July 10, 1864, the steamship Electric Spark, 
bound from New York to New Orleans on her maiden trip, was 
eaptured between the Chesapeake Capes and Sandy Hook by 
the Confederate steamer Florida. In the summer of 1864, 
the Confederate steamer Tallahassee, an iron steamer of 500 
tons and 13 knots, carrying a crew of 180 men and officers, 
escaped through the blockade from Wilmington, N. C., and 
made her first capture off the Delaware Capes, and in the 
next three weeks captured and burned 33 vessels. The most 
important capture was the Adriatic, from London, which was 
burned near Fire Island; in other words, any shipping that 
yentured outside this inland waterway was sure to fall prey 
to the Confederate cruisers. 

“For the use of transportation in these canals and bays, 
constituting this line of inland waterway from Narragansett 
Bay to Beaufort, N. O, the United States Government seized 
and chartered during the war 144 propeller steamers, 89 steam 
tugs, and 842 freight barges, in all 1,075 boats, which were used 
in the passage of these canals. 

“The whole subject of the chartering and seizure of these 
boats during the course of the war for the purpose of trans- 
portation of Government supplies to the Army through this 
eanal system is set out in full in Executive Document of the 
House of Representatives, No. 337, of the second session of the 
Fortieth Congress. Inasmuch as there were in all 3,612 vessels 
seized, chartered, or employed by the Federal Government dur- 
ing the war throughout the entire country it will appear that 
nearly one-third of this whole number was used in this par- 
ticular system of canals. ` 

GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZED IMPORTANCE OF CANALS. 


“ Tt is plain to be seen from the importance these canals were 
to the Federal Government during the war, more particularly 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, that had it not been for 
tke existence and use of this last-named canal and the hurrying 
of the troops to Washington just after the Baltimore riot, the 
grave possibility of the capture of Washington might not have 
been averted, when no other means were presented to the Gov- 
ernment for forwarding troops. This is further proved by the 
shipment of the New Jersey troops from Trenton, on the 
afternoon of Friday, May 3, 1861, on board 16 propeller steamers, 
which, passing down the Delaware River and through the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, arrived at Annapolis on Satur- 
day evening, May 4, and were then shipped by railroad the next 
morning, May 5, for Washington, where their presence at the 
front materinlly nided the national defense. 

“It will be remembered that the route through Baltimore, by 
reason of the burning of the bridges, was still closed May 15, 
1861, when the Philadelphia Volunteers, 3,000 strong, under 
Gen. Cadwalader, had to be shipped from Perryville to Balti- 
more Harbor by means of the steamers seized during the pre- 
ceding month, and that the troops used by Gen. McDowell, 
when he crossed the Potomac on May 23, 1861, and took pos- 
session of Arlington Heights and Alexandria, were most of 
them transported either through the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, or via Perryville and Annapolis because the burnt 
bridges did not allow the use of the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore Railroad; in fact, these bridges were not 
rebuilt for use until after Gen. McDowell's advance. 

“The Potomac River was closed and fortified by the Con- 
federates by a series of batteries below Washington and extend- 
ing to the mouth of the river, and it will be further remembered 
that the Confederate scouts had advanced as far as, and were 
stationed at, the Virginia end of the Long Bridge, so that after 


the burning of the bridges on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore Railroad, the night after the Baltimore riot, there 
vas but one single route for the shipment of Federal troops 
from the North along the seaboard to Washington. 

SUPPLIES TIED U^. 


"It was impossible, on account of the temper of the people 
in Baltimore, to obtain possession of any boats at that port; the 
Confederate Government controlled and patrolled with its 
boat. the Chesapeake Bay as far north as the mouth of the 
Potomac River, and the Federal Government had absolutely no 
means of transportation upon the Chesapeake Bay until the 
boats were sent through the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
so that even had the Federal Government been able to transport 
its troops as far as Perryville on the eastern shore of the 
Susquehanna River, it still had no means of transporting the 
troops froia thence to Annapolis and so on via Annapolis Junc- 
tion to Washington by railroad, until the boats seized at Phila- 
delphia had passed through the canal, when they afforded the 
only mears of furnishing troops for the defense and for the 
salvation of the National Capital. 

"Remembering that the burned bridges were not recon- 
structed before the early part of June, 1861, the whole key to the 
Federal situation lay in the use of these boats, and in the use 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, as à means for the ship- 
ment of both men and supplies to the front. 

"After the action between the Merrimac and the Monitor, 
Mareh, 1862, whieh opened up and cleared the Chesapeake Bay 
through to Norfolk for the Federal sea forces, the sending of 
vessels which were converted into gunboats through the Albe- 
marle & Chesapeake Canal into the Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds opened and established and kept established for the 
rest of the war this inland waterway from Narragansett Bay 
to Beaufort, N. C." 


COMMERCE NEEDS THE CANAL. 


I also append a letter written by F. S. Groves, agent of the 
Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamship Co., to the United States 
engineer in charge of the Delaware River improvements. This 
letter was in answer to a request for an expression of opinion 
ns to the necessity for certain improvements at the Delaware 
Breakwater. In addition, I submit an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer which appeared in December last and before 
the recent agitation of the allezed submarine operations of the 
German Navy around the coast of Great Britain: 

BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA STEAMBOAT Co., 
Philadelphia, December 24, 1914. 
Col. GEORGE A. ZINN, 
Corps of United States Engineers, 
815 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Dear Str: In reply to yours of the 21st instant. Our steam- 
ers are all operated through the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 
No doubt the improvement in yoyr letter would be an advan- 
tage at times to the trade, but it seems to me the present 
facilities are suflicient for some time to come. I have operated 
a number of outside vessels at different periods and have never 
had a eomplaint from a captain about the Delaware Breakwater, 
but I believe in the future when the trade increases such an 
improvement will be of considerable advantage. 

I am particularly interested in the development of the inland 
waterways, which, in my opinion, are of more vital importance 
than the improvement of the harbors by the Government, as 
they particularly apply to the development of our water-borne 
or coastwise commerce, and it is time the Government turned 
its attention in this direction instead of spending such large 
amounts in deepening the approaches to the sea, which is more 
to the advantage of deep-draft foreign ships, while our present 
depth of water to and from the principal ports is more than 
ample to accommodate our largest coastwise steamers, the 
maximum draft not over 23 feet. 

The purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal by the 
Government is, in my judgment, the most important water legis- 
lation before the Government. This is the principal link in the 
proposed chain of waterways, and would do more to develop 
the Atlantic seaboard commerce than most people not familiar 
with the conditions can conceive, both from a military and com- 
mercial point of view. The present canal has long outgrown 
its usefulness and capacity to handle the tonnage offering. 
It has reached its limitations, and its ownership and improve- 
ment by the Government would be of tenfold more value to the 
country at large than any other water improvement proposed. 

This company, which I have the honor of representing, has 
operated through this waterway for over 70 years, and we are 
thoroughly convinced of its great advantage and possibilities. 
We operate a daily line between Philadelphia and Baltimore for 
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freight and passengers, except when interrupted by canal repairs; 
which happens most every winter, and makes a break in our 
service frequently 80 days or more. This interruption is very 
serious to our business. The repairs are to the locks, which 
are practically worn out. 

Our steamers, of which we have four, are the maximum size 
to operate through the canal, In the summer months we have 
double service—day line and night line. The present depth of 
the river is ample for these boats, except at Hamburg Cove, 
above Delaware City, where we have to leave the channel near 
New Castle and go around the cove when the water is shallow, 
and much farther than if the channel were straight from the 
main ship channel above Fort Delaware, all of which no doubt 
you are very familiar with. 

As a matter of fact, when the canal is taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and improved a very large proportion of the trade, both 
barge and steamer, that now goes down the Chesapeake Bay 
via Cape Henry from Baltimore, etc. will come up through 
this canal and go via Cape May to New York and the East. 
Then your suggested improvement at the breakwater at the 
mouth of Delaware Bay will be advantageous. 

To answer your questions as to what the improvement I sug- 
gest would mean in dollars and cents to this company, it would 
be altogether a matter of guesswork. Our steamers to-day are 
210 feet long and 23 feet 8 inches beam, draft loaded—350 tons— 
91 feet. With the improved canal our boats would be 350 feet 
long, 40 feet beam, and draft about 15 feet; so you can judge 
there would be considerable increase, and all other tonnage seek- 
ing the waterway would increase proportionately to ours. There 
is to-day a large fleet of barges trading through this canal that 
carry 800 tons dead-weight cargo and 500,000 feet of lumber; 
their carrying capacity is 25 per cent greater for outside service. 
You can realize what wider beam and more depth would mean 
to 100 or more barges. Further than this, all the Atlantic sea- 
board ports have been and are to-day controlled by links of 
railroads, and what is shipped coastwise is very limited, as the 
steamship lines operating from these ports are also controlled 
by the railroads, and the ports for this purpose are also limited 
by the railroads; consequently a great many of the seaboard 
ports have no direct water connection; and yet there are a great 
many independent railroads that would like the connection to 
develop their territory, but are prevented by the more powerful 
corporations; but the inland waterways that would open up 
barge competition, which is the cheapest known mode of trans- 
portation, would act like a great trunk line, and the barge lines 
would be fed through every port on the Atlantic coast in both 
directions for all heavy commodities at rates greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the manufacturer, shipper, and consumer. This would 
be followed by fine, fast, and commodious steamboat lines, which 
would be of great benefit in equalizing both rates of fare and 
freight, and this great inland waterway would be a free trunk 
line to all comers and a boom in the development of the entire 
seaboard, the value of which I would not like to guess at, but 
I will venture to say will far exceed the Panama Canal traffic. 

Yours, truly, 
F. S. Groves, 
General Manager. 
[From the Philadelphia Inqulrer.] 
BRITISH COASTS VULNERABLE, 

* Commenting on the sudden raid of the German fleet upon the 
east coast of England, many writers have asserted that this is 
unprecedented in more than a hundred years, some holding Paul 
Jones responsible for the last raid and others going much fur- 
ther back. The alleged invulnerability of the British Isles is 
apocryphal, although their comparative isolation has been an 
immense factor in safety for centuries. From the day when 
Cæsar first crossed the Channel until now the British Isles have 
repeatedly been invaded at one time or another and only rem- 
nants are left of the original Celtie tribes in Wales, Cornwall, 
Ireland, and Scotland. Jute, Saxon, Angle, Dane, and Nor- 
man have poured in until the British population is composed of 
many Teutonic elements. 

„It was not until Great Britain began to develop her sea 
power that her immunity became notable. Since the days of 
Elizabeth no foreign foe has made an important lodgment, save 
with the approbation of the mass of the people, as in the case 
when William of Orange came over and took the throne, The 
Duke of Monmouth, the Old Pretender, and the Young Pretender 
made temporary lodgments and important campaigns, only to 
fail. At various times the French landed in England or Ireland, 
but made no impression. Napoleon in 1804 gave the British a 
scare by his preparations at Boulogne, which came to naught. 

„The greatest scares Britain has had have come from this 
country. John Paul Jones, with a daring equal to that of the 


Germans, entered Whitehaven and burned some of the shipping. 
He landed on one of the Scottish islands where he was born 
and scared the inhabitants, but he accomplished little of mili- 
tary value. In the War of 1812 the American privateersmen 
did much more damage. They did not actually make landings, 
but they hovered around all of the islands, cutting out shipping 
and driving the Admiralty and British merchants to a state of 
frenzy. Indeed, one of the greatest factors in bringing about the 
peace which was signed 100 years ago this week was the dare- 
deviltry of these famous privateers which destroyed shipping 
worth millions, made insurance rates prohibitive, and caused 
great distress all over the manufacturing districts of the United 
Kingdom. This made the war unpopular in England, just as it 
was beginning to become popular in this country, and the end 
was soon reached.” 


THE BRITISH CAPTURED WASHINGTON, 


Mr. Speaker, Congress still refuses to vote sufficient money to 
take over and improve the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal or to 
construct another waterway that will relieve the congested com- 
merce of the Atlantic coast, or place it in a position for easy 
maneuvering in the event of war. The river and harbor bill, as 
it now comes from the Senate, has numerous new projects for 
the West and for the South, but the Atlantic coastal waterways, 
where the population is thickest are given the frozen hand. It 
is strange how in these days of economy we can risk so much 
of our money where there is no need and no danger. It seems to 
be of immense importance that we should keep at work upon the 
great inland rivers, where battleships or torpedo boats will never 
float, and upon great irrigation projects which are bountifully 
provided for in the sundry civil bill just reported, but ap- 
parently it continues to be a matter of indifference whether the 
great cities of the coast line shall have the ordinary facilities 
for doing business in times of peace or a reasonable chance to 
be successfully defended in times of war. 

Five years ago the European traveler who suggested an inva- 
sion of Belgium would have been told that under existing peace 
conditions such a proposition would be ridiculous. We do not 
look for the invasion of New York or Boston or Norfolk, and yet 
the very Capital of this Nation was invaded by the British in 
1814 and some of our most treasured memorials were destroyed. 
The Potomac River is not much different now from what it was 
then, 'The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is substantially the 
same as it was in 1829. There has been no improvement in 
width or depth in the Delaware & Raritan Canal since 1834, and 
yet we are told that we are amply protected and that our inland 
waterways are sufficient for commercial purposes, It is the 
willing horse that bears the burden. 


The Wage Earner and the Bonus. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J.HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 5, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year en June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN], 
which contemplates the abolition.of the so-called bonus system 
for work in the navy yards, and in explanation of the querles 
made by me as to the effect of a similar amendment already 
tacked onto the Army bill, I append the following protest from 
the Frankford Arsenal Association of Philadelphia, Pa.: * 


THE FRANKFORD ARSENAL ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 28, 1915, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin; The committee named below, EE 400 employees 
of the Frankford Arsenal, earnestly protest against the legislation in 
the Army bill depriving us of oar premium rate of compensation, which 
was established at this arsenal over five years ago to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned. The enactment of this legislation means an 
annual loss to us of about $44,972. You are requested to use your 
utmost endeavors to have this legislation struck out by the upper House 
of Congress or so modified that we will not be deprived of our increased 
earnings under the premium system. 
ery res ully, 

JosEkruH R, Moss, 

Harry G. Penn, 

JOHN JESBERGER, 

2 Committee, 
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Immigration, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.JAMES MANAHAN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to rego- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 
United States. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
immigration bil the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powrns! 
asked me a question, and in replying I made the observation 
that something in the neighborhood of 30 per cent of his con- 
stituency is illiterate. This estimate was made from recollec- 
tion of the general character of the section from which the 
gentleman comes. The gentleman from Kentucky corrected my 
statement and asserted that the illiterates in his district “ over 
10 years of age” were less than 20 per cent. Possibly my off- 
hand estimate of the total illiteracy, including that of infancy, 
was unfair. To do exact justice in the matter, I have con- 
sulted the census reports of 1900 and 1910 and find that my 
original statement was not mathematically accurate to the last 
decimal point, although it justly reflected conditions. I now 
speak from official records. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powrrs], who so in- 
sistently opposes the coming of immigrants who can not read, 
represents 15 counties, in one of which he was born. In 1900 
the illiteracy of males of voting age ranged from 15.2 per cent 
in Laurel County to 35.7 per cent in both Leslie and Clay 
Counties. In four counties the illiteracy of males of voting age 
exceeded 30 per cent, while in four counties it was less than 20 
per cent, the average being approximately 25 fer cent. In 1910, 
the last census taken, two counties only showed over 30 per cent 
of males of voting age to be illiterate, and the general average 
of the whole district was reduced to 21.4 per cent, showing a 
slight awakening. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to give the gentleman from Kentucky 
credit personally for trying to lift his people out of the dark- 
ness of ignorance. He tells us in his biography that he served 
Knox County as superintendent of schools for six years, and I 
note in the census returns that at the end of that period only 
25.5 per cent of the men of that county of voting age were 
iliterate. I note also from these census returns that in Russell 
County, as well as in Laurel County, the percentage of illiteracy 
has increased instead of diminishing from 1900 to 1910, although 
there was not one illiterate foreign-born man in Russell and 
only nine in Laurel County when the 1910 census was taken. 

The gentleman suggests that these figures include the negroes, 
but he can find little comfort in the census reports. In one- 
half of the counties of his district the illiteracy of the native 
whites—males of voting age—runs from 20.6 to 30.1 per cent, 
while in the other half it runs from 13.3 to 19 per cent, the 
average of the whole district being approximately 20 per cent. 

It will be observed also, Mr. Speaker, that the census returns 

show that in Leslie County, where over 30 per cent of the native 
whites—men of voting age—are illiterate, and not one illiterate 
foreign-born man was found by the census taker. In fact, the 
gentleman represents six counties—Cumberland, Harlan, Leslie, 
Monroe, Rockcastle, and Russell—in none of which was there in 
1910 a single illiterate foreign-born man, and three other counties 
had only one in each. Apparently the gentleman has no foreign- 
born constituency to offend, and so many of the native whites 
can not read that he has little to fear from his constituents, no 
matter what he says upon this floor. 
« Mr. Speaker, I was personally gratified to observe in scanning 
the census returns that in the five darkest counties referred to, 
in every one of which the illiteracy of the men over 21 years of 
age exceeded 25 per cent in 1900, there was not one man, illiter- 
ate or otherwise, who was born in Ireland. If any Irishmen 
were there, they were so ashamed that they had hid themselves 
when the census takers came around. 

It will be conceded, I think, that the gentleman's district is 
in bad shape intellectually, nnd as it is a part of the United 
States geographically, I feel at liberty to suggest two remedies. 

First, bring in from southern Europe as many immigrants, 
with bright eyes, warm blood, and active brains, as can be per- 
suaded to become constituents of the gentleman. This influx 
will in due course of time overcome the staleness of the native 
American stock disclosed by these census reports. 
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Second, I suggest that the gentleman from Kentucky ask 
unanimous consent to print as a publie document the alphabet, 
the first reader, und the multiplication table, so that he can, 
under his frank, send them to the illiterate voters whom he has 
the honor to represent. 

If these remedies fail, I urge the gentleman to resign and go 
home and teach his neighbors to read instead of working here, 
with men of like motives representing similar constituencies, to 
Shut the door of this Nation in the face of more ambitious, if 
not more deserving, people. 

Mr. Speaker, the following statistics nre compiled from vol- 
ume 11, on population, of the census reports of 1910: 

Leere d of illiterate males of voting age in the eleventh congressional 


of Kentucky, by counties, showing also for each county the 
1 of native white men of voting age who were illiterate in 


Illiterate white men 
of voting age, 1910. 
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County was, since the census was taken, carved 


McCreary 
out of Whitley, Wayne, and Pulaski Counties, and her popula- 
tion is included in the foregoing. 


Veto Message on Immigration Dill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, ' 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 

United States. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill which has passed Con- 
gress twice, and has been twice vetoed—once by a Republican 
President and now by a Democratic President—provides, in my 
judgment, for very proper immigration restrictions. The bill has 
been twice vetoed for the reason that it contains a literacy test. 
The literacy test simply requires that aliens over 16 years of 
age, who are physically capable of reading, shall not be ad- 
mitted to this country unless they can read at lenst 30 words 
in the English language or in some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew and Yiddish. We expend in this country every 
year for the purpose of educating our citizens over $700,000,000 
in money. Some of our States have an educational qualification 
for voting. More of them will have an educational qualification 
in the near future. We proceed upon the theóry in this country 
that the man who is educated makes a better citizen and is more 
loyal to American ideals than he can be if he is ignorant. There 
is nothing unreasonable in a qualifieation of this kind, in my 
judgment. 

The great mass of our people who pay taxes will find, if they 
consult their tax receipts, that the school tax they pay is 
usually the very largest item. Is it possible, in view of the 
sacrifices our people so willingly make to educate the youth of 
the land, that they are willing and anxious to accept from 
foreign lands uneducated, ignorant immigrants, and open up 
to them the opportunities this great Republic presents? E 

For over 100 years the country has accepted seriously the 
advice of Washington in his Farewell Address and has en- 
deavored to promote, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the diffusion of knowledge." This admonition 
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has been literally followed in every State in the Union. Has 
not the time come to say to the horde of immigrants who come 
to us now from the south of Europe you must be able at least 
to read 30 words in your own language before we can open up 
to you the opportunities this country affords; before we can 
nfford to permit you to mingle with the great masses of the 
people in this country? 

Not long ago Representative BURNETT, chairman of the great 
committee which has reported out this bill, was in Sicily investi- 
gating this very question, and while there he inquired as to why 
the people of that section of the world were no longer troubled 
with the bandits who infested the mountainous sections not 
many years ago, and the answer was: They are gone, nearly 
all of them; they are in America.” 

The greater portion of the present objectionable immigration 
comes to us through New York, and the governor of New York is 


now calling upon the Federal Government to assist the State of 


New York in caring for the weak, feeble-minded foreigners who 
are pouring into that State from abroad: In 1911 there were in 
the civic hospitals of New York State 5,700 patients. One-half 
of them were foreigners. In 1912 there were 31,000 patients in 
14 State hospitals in New York, and 41 per cent of them were 
of foreign birth. It has been estimated that in New York 60 
per cent of the occupants of charitable institutions and insane 
asylums are foreigners. A great Democratic President more 
than a hundred years ago, with the foresight which always 
characterized him, was able to see the conditions coming which 
actually confront us now. ‘Thomas Jefferson said: 

While we are 8 for the fortification of our country against 
the foreign foe, am in favor of fortifying it against the influx of 
undesirable immigration, : 

It is no answer, now, to say that many of the immigrants who 
reached this country prior to 1883 could not read and write; 
that their descendants: are now among our best citizens; and 
that, although they could not read and. write, they made good 
citizens themselves. In those days the land vent was still open, 
and the Government was able to give away farms, and a man 
could have a farm by simply asking for it and living on it. Our 
publie domain is gone. Public lands capable of producing crops 
have nearly all been given away, and to-day from the best 
classes of our agricultural population thousands and thousands 
of skilled farmers are crossing our northern boundary into the 
great Canadian Northwest. Last year there landed on our 
shores over 1,200,000 immigrants. The influx of immigration is 
not quite so large now, on account of the fact that the nations of 
Europe are engaged in a destructive war; but when the war 
closes we may expect a larger immigration than ever. Prior to 
June 30, 1910, and after July 1, 1819, nearly 30,000,000 immi- 
grants were admitted to the United States. From 1819 to 1883, 
95 per cent of the total immigration from Europe originated in 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, 


Belgium, France, and Switzerland. The immigration prior to |: 


1883 was exceedingly desirable, and we were able to add to our 
population the very best of the red-blooded peoples of these 
north of Europe countries. The immigration prior to 1883 from 
these countries has been referred to as the “old immigration,” 
but after 1883 there was a rapid and distinct change in the 
character of the influx of European immigrants. From that 
time to this 70 per cent of the movement originated in southern 
and eastern Europe, and the “ old immigration” movement in 
the last 30 years has materially declined. The immigrants who 
come now are unskilled laborers. They do not go to the land. 
They remain in the congested centers of population. The report 
of the Immigration Commission, representing the work of the 
commission for three years, and contained in the 41 volumes of 
its report in 1910, finds that there is an oversupply of unskilled 
labor in the basic industries, and the commission recommends 
such legislation as will restrict the further admission of un- 
skilled labor, and eight of the nine members of this commission, 
after four years of study, reached this conclusion, which they 
expressed in the following language: 

A majority of the commission favor the reading and writing test as 
the most feasible method of restricting undesirable immigration. 

Recently conclusive proof has been submitted showing that 
the shipping, steel, and mining corporations of the country have 
financed the opposition to this bill, In the days of the old immi- 
gration there were no great ships capable of carrying hundreds 
and thousands of immigrants. The old steck from the countries 
of northern Europe came here in sailing vessels, occupying 
weeks and weeks of time making the long journey across the 
Atlantie. 'The immigrants who come here now from the south 
of Europe arrive in great steam-propelled ships, quickly crossing 
the Atlantic, and a large portion of the profits of these great 
shipping corporations comes from the one million and a quarter 
immigrants they bring to this country every year. 


Cheap labor from the south of Europe may add materially to 
the profits of a Shipping Trust; the great Colorado mining cor- 
porations, financed with Standard Oil money; and the great 
Steel corporations, anxious always to employ the cheapest kind 
of labor in order to increase to their stockholders the amounts 
paid out in dividends; but these considerations do not influence 
me, I prefer to keep up the high standard of American man- 
hood. The best way to protect American labor, in my judg- 
ment, is to protect it from this tremendous influx of cheap, 
unskilled, ignorant foreign immigration from the south of 
Europe. Much of the south of Europe immigration is desirable, 
but the desirable immigrants from the south of Europe or from 
any other country in this new century are able nearly always to 
read and write. I have voted always for a bill containing this 
test. I shall again to-day vote for this bill. I believe the coun- 
try demands this legislation. 

It may be that it has not been incorporated into party plat- 
forms, but the fact remains that prior to the last election this 
bill passed Congress by an overwhelming majority. It was made 
an issue in the congressional and senatorial elections throughout 
the country last fall by the Shipping Trust, by the mines, by the 
steel corporations, speaking through the National Liberal Immi- 
gration League, supported by their contributions. It was op- 
posed, as it always has been opposed, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and I think also by the great mass of the people 
of the United States. Candidates for Congress and candidates 
for the Senate alike were questioned upon this subject by the 
proponents of legislation embodying a literacy test and by the 
opponents of legislation of this character. It may not have 
been incorporated in a party platform, but this question was an 
issue in the elections of last fall, and the result was the election 
of a Congress and of a Senate believed to be again overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of this legislation, and the vote upon this measure 
may show that two-thirds of the membership of the present 
House still favor the literacy test. If the measure fails to re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds in this Congress, whose life 
expires so soon, the fight will go on, and the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress may disclose a sufficient number of votes in favor of this 
8 to pass it over a presidential veto, if it should again 
be vetoed. 


The Ship-Purchase Bill and Our Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF THXAS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 2, 1915. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to place in the Recorp something of interest to 
the general publie on the subject of the pending ship-purchase 
bill and our merchant marine. I noticed in a city paper a day 
or two since this paragraph: 


ON SHIP BILL—MANN, GARDNER, AND HUMPHREY ACCUSED STATE DEPART- 
MENT HEAD. OF HAIRSPLITTING AND EYASION. 


Despite qualified denials from the State Department, three Repub- 
Iican Members from the House asserted late to-day their belief that 
the department has recelved from the British Government a notice that 
Great Britnin would object to the purchase of interned ships by this 
Nation under the ship-purchase bill, or otherwise. 


It so happens that I believe I know Great Britain has done 
no such thing. Such statement must have been made with the 
hope of forcing the State Department to make public the deli- 
cate and intimate relations and communientions between our 
Government and Great Britain. I am scarcely at liberty to say 
how I know it, but I do know that the policy of Grent Britain 
with reference to the commerce to this country, whether it shall 
be carried in ships of the Government or in ships of private 
individuals, has been and will be in the friendliest spirit, and 
that all the talk about Great Britain attempting to cripple our 
commerce, or having any desire to do so, is absolutely false. I 
had not intended, however, to go into a discussion of that 
matter. What I did wish to do was to present a discussion of 
the ship-purchase bill and of our merchant marine, and I desire 
to place in the Recorp a speech I have prepared to deliver to 
the New York Republican Club next Saturday, which is as 
ollows: 

* Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, permit me to thank you very 
sincerely for the honor you have conferred on me and to say 
that I regard it as an evidence of patriotism that you, a Repub- 
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lican club, have invited me, a Democrat, to address you. My 
own creed is perhaps liberal. I am not a socialist, a paternal- 
ist, or a centralist, On the contrary, I am strongly an individu- 
alist and for local self-government. But I am a patient student 
of history and of facts, and I favor as much of socialism, pater- 
nalism, and centralism, and am ready to abandon as much of 
individualism and localism as I may believe consistent with 
my obligation to support the Constitution and essential to the 
general welfare. Dismissing preliminaries, I will proceed to 
discuss the questions named in your letter. 

First, in regard to the ship-purchase bill now pending in 
Congress. The report of the committee on merchant marine of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce relative to this bill, made on 
January 9, is a remarkable document. I can only touch it in 
high places. The first sentence states that there is no precedent 
whatever for Government ownership of a merchant marine. In 
this sentence there is error, for Russia has made quite an exten- 
sive experiment in that field; Brazil has done likewise, as doubt- 
less have many others, the United States among the number. 
The second paragraph of this report mentions this experiment 
of the United States—the New York to Colon steamship line— 
only to misstate the facts about it. 

“Tt states that the Government has operated that line at a 
nominal bookkeeping profit of 2 per cent for 10 years, with in- 
surance, depreciation, and interest charges disregarded, and 
refers in footnote to Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co., for confirmation. 

“T have in my possession a letter from Mr. Drake in which 
he gives all the facts connected with the operations of that 
steamship line from the date of its acquisition by the Govern- 
ment as a part of the Panama Railroad Co. up to the present 
time. He shows that the steamship line was acquired as part 
of the property of that railroad in the purchase from the French 
Canal Co. of its assets for a total sum of $40,000,000, and 
that the value of the railroad and ships included in that pur- 
chase was estimated at $7,000,000. He shows that the railway 
company at the time had a bonded debt outstanding, and after 

its purchase the Government of the United States spent $4,935,- 

197.03 in retiring the bonds and improving the property of the 
company. Only $372,234.92 of this sum was used on the ship 
line That was spent in rebuilding the Allianca. Of the total 
sum there was repaid to the Government $1,687,864.92 from 
the net revenues of the company. The company, besides this, 
paid interest to the Government on the money advanced by 
it up to March 4, 1911, on which date the company was relieved 
from payment of the balance due the Government, then amount- 
ing to $3,247,332, in consideration of very low rates and charges 
for services to the Government. 

“The freight paid by the Government upon all its shipments 
had been reduced from a maximum rate of $8 per ton to an 
nverage rate of $3.50 to $4 per ton, thus saving to the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars, and at the same time causing pri- 
vate steamship lines, sometimes performing service for the Gov- 
ernment going to Colon and to near-by ports, to reduce their 
rates to like reasonable charges. In addition to this, Mr. Drake 
shows that the passenger fare paid by employees of the com- 
pany before this purchase averaged about $75 per passenger; 
that the Government-owned line transports all its employees at 
rates ranging from $20 to $30 each, as well as all parties visit- 
ing the canal under the auspices of the Government, Members 
of Congress and other officials included. Moreover, Mr. Drake's 
letter declares that up to October 31, 1910, the company paid the 
Government for the charter of the two vessels, Colon and 
Panama, S per cent on its investment, 4 per cent being intended 
to cover interest on the investment and 4 per cent being intended 
to cover depreciation, both of which sums are reasonable. 
These vessels were bought by the Government at a cost of 
$1,312,000. The letter shows that for every dollar invested, at 
least up to that time, the Government was paid ample charter 
fees, interest, and depreciation charges. On October 31, 1910, 
the Government made a special trade with the Panama Canal 
Steamship Co. under which the company was relieved of fur- 
ther payment of interest on the cost of these two vessels and 
charter fees, and so forth, on its agreement to carry the cement 
required in the construction of the Panama Canal at $1.25 per 
ton, which would have cost if carried by tramp steamers an 
average of between $2.60 and $3 per ton. Mr. Drake's letter 
did not state, so I wrote to Maj. Boggs and found that the 
company had carried for the Government since that date 
540,518 tons of cement, thus paying or saving to the Government 
about $700,000. : 

These letters of Maj. Boggs and Mr. Drake are accessible 
to any and all of you, and will show that both the positive 
statement and the inference to be drawn from the report of this 
Boston committee are without the pale of reason. 


“Steamers of a Government-owned line would, if built in the 
United States, says Boston, cost more than competing foreign- 
built ships, which is true—alas, too true—if the Government 
were compelled to buy them so. But the Government will not be 
fool enough to pay two prices for her ships, and therein lies 
the great fear and bitter hostility to this bill of those who fight 
it. As to the labored denial of any emergency requiring this or 
Some other measure to build up our merchant marine, I need 
only ask you gentlemen by what craft prior to this war was the 
great commerce of our people carried? It was carried in the 
vessels of Germany, England, France, Italy, and of the European 
world. Of these vessels many of the English have been con- 
verted into war vessels, all of the German have been removed 
from the seas, and a great many of the French are no longer 
available; and it seems to me, when we know these facts and 
the cruel prices being charged us for transportation, that it is 
the most brazen insolence to tell our people that there is no 
urgent need of additional vessels to carry our commerce or ad- 
ditional measures to build up our merchant marine in the 
future. So much for this report. 

* Now, then, the Boston Maritime Association has issued a 
circular in opposition to the ship-purchase bill dated January 
15, 1915. The first eight pages of that circular are devoted to 
the question of possible foreign entanglements that would arise 
if the Government of the United States should become itself 
interested in any vessels sailing the foreign sens, especially if 
bought from any power engaged in the present war, and on this 
point opposition Senators and newspapers more largely dwell 
than on any other. It seems to me that one single sentence 
answers every contention of those who oppose this bill on ac- 
conns of foreign entanglements, and that sentence is simply 

8: 

“The danger of entanglements by reason of the Government 
buying foreign vessels and putting them into trade would be 
no greater and it would be no less than would be the danger 
of entanglements arising out of our citizens buying the same 
vessels and putting them into trade, for the simple reason 
that our Government would and will go just as far to protect 
the vessels of its citizens as vessels of its own. This state- 
ment may sound broad, but it is true. It is not possible that 
the great Government of the United State does not consider 
the pecuniary rights of its citizens as sacred as the pecuniary 
rights of itself. Would our flag be more sacred to a Govern- 
ment into whose ports the ships of the United States have 
entered than it would when flying on the ships of a private citi- 
zen of this country duly registered? There can arise no ques- 
tion of foreign controversy with regard to a vessel owned by 
the United States in the merchant business that would not 
arise regarding a vessel owned by any citizen of the United 
States. The only possible difference would be that the bona 
fides of the Government purchase would, I think, never be 
questioned. It might be different as to a naval ship, but as 
to merchant ships the question is the same. "Therefore if on 
the ground that it might involve us in international entangle- 
ments we refuse to pass this bill, on the same ground we ought 
to stand idly by and tell our people to make no effort to obtain 
vessels for private ownership in order to conduct the great 
foreign commerce of our country, rather we ought to warn 
them not to buy any ships from the people who are at war. 

“So much for the ship-purchase bill. 

“The intimation in the circular of January 15 of a return to 
a policy of discriminating duties contains, I fear me, the real 
hope of all the opponents of the ship-purchase bill. If they can 
secure either a subsidy or return to the policy of discriminating 
duties, that would be the favor they want; but, mark you, it 
must be large to satisfy them. The circular declares: ‘ Nothing 
but our own ineptitude bars the way to our return to the Jef- 
fersonian system of discriminating duties. If these are made 
large enough, a sufficient number of ships will be attracted from 
the coastwise trade to meet our most pressing needs. Upward 
of 34 of our coastwise vessels have already entered our foreign 
trade. The railroads will temporarily profit, and the domestic 
business will suffer, but —and so forth. 

“Tn these sentences the opposition to this bill shows its cloven 
foot. It appears that the high freight rates prevailing in our 
over-seas trade has already diverted 34 of our constwise vessels 
from coastwise to foreign trade. It is well known that the rate 
of freight in our coastwise trade was and has been for years far 
higher than the freight rates on the ocean, but conditions are 
such now that our coastwise vessels are leaving the coastwise 
trade to engage in the more profitable, because of the more un- 
conscionable, rates now paid in the transoceanic trade. Thirty- 
four vessels! This new opportunity to rob our people in the 
over-seas trade is too rich a morsel to be refused, and nothing 
would please the railroad companies better than to have a still 
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greater number of the coastwise ships diverted to the trans- 
oceanic trade. Consequently we have a long pull, and a hard 
pull, and a pull altogether, from the shipping interests and the 
railroad interests, who all hope to prevent any substantial steps 
being taken by the Government which would have the effect of 
fixing reasonable rates in the transoceanic trade. They would 
like to be permitted to charge such rates as they see proper in 
the transoceanie trade and at the same time to raise their rail- 
road rates on account of the diversion of the coastwise ships. 
Many of the coastwise ships belong to the railroads. If they 
can double or quadruple their ship earnings and raise their 
railroad earnings, of course they will divert their ships. 

* Mr, Chairman, need one make further argument to illustrate 
that there is an emergency and need for something to be done 
except to state that to-day we are paying $15 a bale for the 
transportation of cotton from Galveston to Bremen, whereas 
12 months ago we paid $1.50 per bale? Is it not sufficient that 
the freight rates for all classes and kinds of commodities, 
whether they be contraband or noncontraband, whether going 
to neutral countries or warring countries, have advanced from 
200 to 1,000 per cent during this war? 

“The man who says there is no need for something to be 
done speaks not only without knowledge but with reckless 
indifference to the general welfare. 

“And so our Boston people think that nothing but our own 
ineptitude bars us from the discriminating-duty policy, and they 
say that if we were to adopt that policy steamships will, of 
course, be needed, and that would give capital some assurance, 
and there would instantly arise a demand for all the labor in 
the United States available. I presume if that policy is not 
adopted they will refuse to see need for more ships. Mr. 
Chairman, if the prices now being paid, and likely to be paid 
on account of the scarcity of ships, are not sufficient to cause 
our shipbuilders to put all of their factories at work overtime, 
what more would do so? And while on that question I wish 
to prophesy. If the Government should pass the bill in ques- 
tion and should to-morrow offer to have built five vessels of 
a certain construction, to cost each about $1,000,000, to be 
delivered in the harbor of New York on a certain date, I dare 
to predict that with open competition with all the world the 
ee would be built in the shipbuilding yards of the United 

tates. 

“And I do so because I know and the shipbuilders themselves 
have admitted to us that the metal material that goes into 
these ships is cheaper in America than elsewhere. We have the 
timber on our own shores; we would not have to ship it from 
abroad, and the only possible element in which they may cost 
more here than abroad would be in the element of labor, and in 
my opinion labor is not more scarce to-day in the United States 
than it is in Europe. The shipyards in Europe are busy for 
their Governments. Our shipbuilders can underbid them and yet 
reap à golden harvest. Instead of spending their time fighting 
this bill they ought to be straining their resources to build ships 
for the ship market and getting ready to build any ships the 
Government would need under this bill at a lower price than 
Europe can. 

“Mr. Chairman, leaving this bill, which is but incidental, 
after all, to the main question, permit me now to discuss the 
great question of the American merchant marine. I believe 
that I can guarantee to the United States in 10 years' time the 
greatest merchant marine in the world if she will take my 
prescription. I have listened to speeches of the advocates of 
discriminating duties and of subsidies I have endeavored to 
find what reason they assign for our inability to compete on 
the ocean and for the final fading away of our American mer- 
chant marine. In desperation they always urge a subsidy or 
diseriminating dues. None of them were ever known to suggest 
any other remedy or change in our laws. 

* Mr. Chairman, from 1815 to 1860 this country had a great 
merchant marine. It was true then as it is true now that the 
scale of wages in the United States was higher than the scale 
of wages in any country of continental Europe or in Great 
Britain. It was true then as it is now that to some extent the 
sallors on American vessels received higher wages, but it was 
also true then as it is not true now that our shipbullders built 
ships not only for the United States and her merchant marine, 
but they built ships in competition with and for the nations of 
the world. American ships were bullt here and sold all over the 
world and they engaged in all the trade of the world. 

“Tt is also true that in 1815 we had the policy of discrim- 
inating duties and bad had from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, but it is likewise true that that poliey was inaugurated 
simply in retaliation for discriminating duties levied against 
our merchantmen and our ships by other countries, particularly 
by Great Britain. And in 1815 the party then in power sought 


by treaties and by law to abolish discriminating duties, and 
passed a law at that time authorizing the abolishment of dis- 
criminating duties against all nations who would adopt a like 
liberal policy toward us, and from the year 1815 to 1828 every 
administration, whether Whig or Democratic, every single, soli- 
tary administration, sought to abolish all discriminating du- 
ties imposed by every nation upon our ships and by us on their 
ships, provided there could be an agreement. And it is true 
that the end of them came in the administration of Andrew 
Jackson in 1828, after a long, hard struggle to secure it, after 
having negotiated not one but dozens of treaties with other 
nations, securing equality as to ship treatment and the abolish- 
ment of discriminating duties between the United States and 
the other nations. In 1828 the last obstruction to a free sea for 
the commerce of nations was removed, the last remnant of dis- 
criminating duties was swept away, and our ships were allowed 
to enter the ports of Great Britain, and their ships to enter our 
ports on equal terms. 

“I reiterate the fact that wages were then higher in this 
country than they were in England, but all our shipbuilders and 
merchantmen then asked was a free chance and a fair fight 
on the open seas and they believed they could beat the world. 
Under that belief in 1828 discriminating duties were abolished, 
the sea was open, America entered the contest, and from 1828 
to 1860 she built ships in competition with the world, and sold 
them and sailed them in competition with the world. But in 
1861 the great Civil War broke out. Our merchant ships were 
then wooden ships. The war swept off many of them. It gaye 
England something of an advantage in shipbuilding over and 
above us, and when the war ended we found ourselves not only 
without the necessary number of merchant vessels, but we found 
ourselves to a large extent outstripped in the process of build- 
ing ships. 

"Instead of then permitting our people with the genius of 
Americans to strive to build up their shipping in competition 
with the shipbuilders of the world, by giving them free ship 
material, we applied the policy of protection to such material, 
and every piece of iron, every piece of steel, every element of 
metal that went into the construction of a ship was placed under 
a high tariff, so that England, then, being in advance of us with 
reference to the iron and steel products going into ships of 
modern construction, our producers of such articles were able 
to charge a far higher price than obtained in England, and 
consequently our shipbuilder was handicapped and ceased to 
build ships for the foreign trade. He might have fought the 
iron trade and struggled for free ship material, and he would 
have gotten it had he tried; but he chose rather to stand in 
with the iron people, as all special interests are wont to do, and 
to content himself with being given the sole right to construct 
ships for our coastwise trade. In building these ships he could 
afford to pay any price for material because foreign competition 
was prohibited, and so he began to build only for the American 
coastwise trade vessels for which he could charge his own price. 

“At the end of the Civil War we were still carrying some 33 
per cent of our foreign trade in our yessels, old left overs that 
we had from the period before the war, but as every year rolled 
by the number of our vessels upon the seas grew less—the old 
ones sank, were lost, burned, disappeared, and no new ones took 
their places, and in the period from 1865 to 1910 we had dropped 
from 33 per cent just after the war to 8 per cent of our foreign 
traffic carried in our own vessels; and of that 8 per cent prac- 
tically the only part of it worth considering was fostered by 
the Government by subventions. 

* Mr. Chairman, could it have been otherwise? I read from 
an address by Mr. James J. Hill, just recently published, in 
which he makes this categorical statement: 

“Vessels built in the United States cost from 50 to 100 r cent 
more than the same vessels built abroad, and therefore the American 
merchant marine can not compete with the foreign merchantmen.” 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, with that statement, which is true, I 
want to present to you the reasons why I think our merchant 
marine has vanished. But before doing so I wish to present to 
you what the ship subsidists claim as the reason. They say it 
is because of our antiquated navigation laws. I ask them what 
are these antiquated laws? Sometimes they endeavor to scrape 
up a law, and say that our laws require greater accommodations 
and conveniences for the crew. I ask them to point out such 
requirements, and they are unable to do so. On the contrary, 
the only law that we have on the subject is one providing crew 
space, which in the United States is 72 cubic feet for each mem- 
ber of the crew and in Great Britain it is 120 cubic feet. Then 


they say it is because our law provides a higher scale of food for 
the men; but I read the law to them, and while it does give a 
food scale, it also says that this scale may be altered by agree- 
Then they say that our ships have 


ment, which is always done. 
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disappeared from the sea because of the greater cost- of opera- 
tion, and that that is because we pay higher wages to the crews 
who operate the ships. But, I ask them, is that a matter of law? 
Certainly not; but what about it? It is a fact that the seamen 
on American vessels under American registry may be of any 
nationality under the sun, and they are not required to be Amer- 
icans. It is also a fact that the wages of the seaman employed 
are fixed by the port in which he is engaged and not by the flag 
under which he sails. If an English vessel in the harbor of 
New York finds it necessary to secure the services of a seaman, 
that vessel must pay New York wages to secure the seaman. If 
an American vessel in the harbor of Liverpool finds it-necessary 
to secure a seaman, that vessel will only pay Liverpool wages 
to secure the seaman, and whatever the flag under which a sea- 
man sails he receives the wages of the port in which he is en- 
gaged. 

“ So that whether the sailor be on an English, German, 
American, or Chinese vessel he is not paid by the flag he floats 
under, but by the port he engages in. 

“ Now, Mr. Chairman, that being the case, I want to call your 
attention to a sure enough antiquated law which it is sought to 
cure in the seaman’s bill which we have been seeking to pass, 
the purpose of which is to abolish arrest of seamen for de- 
sertion. Under our law and treaties we bind ourselves that if a 
seaman comes from Liverpool or Bremen or China to New 
York and there deserts his ship he is not, as you and I would 
be if we had failed to fulfill our contract one to the other, sub- 
ject to civil process, but he is a criminal. Our constabulary, 
under our treaties, arrests that seaman in the port of New 
York, places him in chains, and puts him on board the ship 
from which he has deserted. The result is that the foreign 
shipowner may engage his men for a round trip from Naples 
or Liverpool, contracting to pay him the wages prevailing in 
that port, and if the seaman sees proper to quit him in New 
York, where the sun is brighter and the skies bluer, we put 
the hounds of the law after him and put him back on board his 
ship. The result of that law is that they can engage their 
labor in the cheapest port possible and keep the sailors going 
back and forth, and our Government helps them to doit. This 
law for the enforcement of a civil contract by criminal process 
does not work both ways. The shipowner may take a crew 
from New York to Naples and, if he sees fit, dismiss the crew 
and take on a crew of Italians at the cheapest scale of Nea- 
You can not compel him to keep his crew; but if they desert, 
politan wages for another round-trip voyage to New York. 
they are arrested and he carries them back to Naples. Now, 
while our shipowners have the same rights under these laws 
and treaties, I think it likely the foreign shipowner has better 
opportunity to profit by them. The seaman’s bill will abolish 
arrest for desertion. Its operation will be that when skilled 
seamen come to our ports and find an opportunity to secure 
better wages here, it will be so that now and then, unless the 
shipowner is willing to raise their wages to reasonable sums, 
they will desert and get employment on some other ship. 

“In 5 or 10 years, under the operation of the law which 
makes the seaman for the first time a freeman, the men who 
sail on merchantmen in and out of the harbor of New York 
will receive living wages, and all of them practically the same 
wages, If men are free, you can not work them side by side 
nt vastly different wages. It will come to pass that American 
or foreign ships will only pay better prices for better men, and 
the cost of the crew will no longer be a hindrance to the opera- 
tion of our merchant marine. 

“Capt. W. A. Wescott, president of the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots of the Pacifie, has been before our Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine many times, and has, I think, impressed everyone 
with whom he came in contact as a conservative, splendidly 
informed, truthful, and able man. He gave me these figures 
as to cost of operation of an American ship of 6,000 net or 8,000 
gross tons: 

Officers and crew, 42 men; average wage per month, 862.163; 


per year $746; total per year $31, 332 
Fuel, 3,500 to 4,000 horsepower, oil, $150 per day , 000 
Food and supplles. 10, 000 
Interest on cost ($500,000), 6 per cent 30, 000 
Depreciation, 5 per cent - 25,000 
Repairs, 5 ORT Bis eer m — 25,000 
Insurance, per cent ur uu eis A a i ee Em 25, 000 

r SS ee ee 196, 832 


* Labor cost percentage .159 plus. 

“Tf our ships cost the same as foreign ships, all the items 
other than labor would be the same on foreign as on American 
ships. 

It is believed that under the ‘seaman’s bill, ‘abolishing 
arrest for desertion,’ wages of seamen in our foreign trade on 
American and foreign ships will be absolutely equalized. That 


is largely true now, since no law prevents our shipowners hir- 
ing even Chinese crews, and many foreigners are employed on 
even our coastwise vessels. 

“But our officers must be American citizens, and subsidy. 
hunters claim that requirement kills our merchant marine. 
Capt. Wescott prepared for our committee a very interesting 
pamphlet of 21 pages, giving the rate of pay of masters and 
mates on practically every American ship in our foreign mer- 
chant service, and also the rate of pay of the like officers on a 
great number of ships in the British merchant service. On page 
4 he gives the pay of those officers on Congress, a United States 
ship of the Pacific Steamship Co., of 7,985 gross tons: 


610 


“On page 18 he gives the pay of commanders, answering to 
our masters, on 43 vessels of the White Star Line. They range 
from £400 to £1,400 per annum, the lower pay being on cargo ves- 
sels only. It is hard to make a close comparison, but in addition 
to the pay it is shown that British officers receive very substan- 
tial privileges and emoluments not received by American officers 
at the ship’s expense, such as full bonus without deduction for 
periods less than three months off duty, full sick pay for three 
months, leave of absence up to three weeks annually on full 
pay, ete. Frankly, I think the British and American pay of 
their commanders or masters is about equal. As to those be- 
low that rank, corresponding to the American chief mate, 
second mate, third mate, fourth mate, he gives, on page 14, the 
pay, in the Canadian Pacifie Railway Pacifie Service the fol- 
owing: 


Per 

month 
Chief officer, answering to our chief mate $125 
First officer, answering to our second mate 90 
nd officer, answering to our third mate 80 
Third officer, answering to our fourth mate 70 
Placing. pay of commander: . — ———— M LLL. 225 


“This would make a difference in the aggregate pay of Ameri- 
can and British officers of $30 per month, or $360 per year in 
favor of the American, on a vessel of 6,000 net tons, if we ignore 
the special advantages enjoyed by the British officer, which I 
have mentioned, and would amount to one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
the total cost of operation of such a ship as I have described. 

“But these calculations are all made under the supposition 
that the British and American vessels cost the same. If the 
American vessel costs 50 to 100 per cent more, then the items 
of interest, depreciation, repairs, and insurance in her cost of 
operation will be from $50,000 to $100,000 more per annum, and 
of course competition is out of the question. 

* Mr. Chairman, has it ever occurred to you when you hear 
people say, We are unable to compete on account of higher 
wages, that England proportionally pays a much higher wage 
when compared with the wages paid by the Italian shipowner 
or the German shipowner or the French shipowner, than we do 
as compared with England? Yet England holds the sea while 
paying higher wages to her officers. She is mistress of the sea. 
And is it possible we have grown so weak that we are unable 
to compete under conditions similar to the conditions under 
which England competes with the balance of the world? 

* I confidently prophesy that if we shall put oür merchantmen 
upon the sea, with equal privileges, no hamperings, no restric- 
tions, no restraints, they will hold their own with the English- 
man, the Frenchman, or the German. But permit me to make 
this further statement: That the men of all nations are yet 
governed by self-interest, and we are no exception to the rule; 
and you as an individual- contemplating shipowning are con- 
fronted by the question when you desire to engage in trans- 
oceanic traffic of whether you will sail your ship under the 
American flag or under the English flag. You are confronted 
by the proposition that if you put it under the American flag 
you must pay from 50 to 100 per cent more for it than if you 
put it under the English flag, and that all other conditions are 
equal Mr. Chairman, which flag will it be, patriot though 
you are? I know and you know that every man within the 
sound of my voice under the present conditions will buy the 
English ship and run it under the English flag, and that is all 
there is to it, and he will do it because it is utterly impossible 
for him to do otherwise. Permit me to give you some figures. 
Take a vessel that in England would cost $600,000. It is a mag- 
nifieent merchant vessel. 'That vessel built in America would 
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cost $1,000,000. Now, you and I are thinking about engaging 
in this trade, and you are a patriotic American and pay $1,- 
000,000 and buy the American-built vessel and I buy the English 
vessel, not being so patriotic. . We will consider that the cost of 
the money is the same to us, as we both issue bonds. You use a 
million dollars of it and buy your vessel, and I use $600,000 of 
it and buy my vessel. And now we start on the same business 
of carrying freight between Liverpool and New York, or 
wherever we wish to go. To begin with, the first year you 
are compelled to pay marine insurance on $400,000 more than 
Iam. And 6 per cent on $400,000 is $24,000 that you pay for 
marine insurance more than I do; and then you pay 5 per cent 
on $400,000 more than I do, which is $20,000 more than I pay 
for interest; and then the average annual repairs on vessels is 
about 5 per cent, which will cost you again $20,000 more for 
repairs than I pay. 

“The life of a vessel is supposed to be 20 years. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, at the end of 20 years you will have spent for in- 
surance, interest, and repairs $64,000 more a year than I. At 
the end of 20 years you will have spent $400,000 more in origi- 
nal cost and $1,280,000 more than I in interest, repairs, and 
insurance. You might have been a better patriot than I 
when you bought that ship, but if there was anybody de- 
pendent on you or your welfare they ought to have had a 
guardian appointed for you. Is it any wonder that under these 
circumstances the business man buys the English ship and 
puts it under the English flag? Is it any wonder that under 
these circumstances our merchant marine disappeared from 
the seas? Mr. Chairman, if you will not take my prescription, 
I am absolutely sure you will not have an American merchant 
marine. If you will take my prescription, I am just as sure 
that you will have an American merchant marine. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very recently, in a great national con- 
vention, unanimously adopted this resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Andrew Furuseth, of the Seaman's International Union: 
‘Resolved, That we urge upon Congress to so change our regis- 
tration laws that any vessel rated in the highest class of any 
responsible classification society may be registered as an Ameri- 
can vessel, to sail in any trade, provided that she be compelled 
to carry citizens of the United States as licensed officers.’ This 
resolution contains my prescription for the American merchant 
marine, 

“As our laws now stand we have a so-called free ship bill. 
An American citizen may buy a ship where he pleases and 
obtain for it American register, but by the same law we re- 
stricted his right under it to engage only in the foreign trade. 
We said, ‘You may fly the American flag, but we will give 
you absolutely not one privilege under that flag that you do not 
have under the British flag.’ On the contrary, you will lose 
certain privileges which you have under the British flag. It 
is true that Great Britain permits any ship to engage in her 
British Isles coastwise trade. 

“England is not afraid that foreign ships will take her home 
trade away from her; but England is a little selfish, too, and 
only English ships can engage in the coastwise trade of her great 
colonies. Under the American flag you will lose that privilege. 
Besides this, England has negotiated many treaties of reci- 
procity, under which her ships may enter the coast trade of 
many countries. You will not have that privilege under the 
American flag. Mr. Chairman, not a foreign-built ship would 
be under our flag to-day under that law but for the benefit of 
our neutrality and national standing during the present war, 
and after the war every one of them, if our laws remain the 
same, will go back under some foreign flag. But if you will 
permit the ship that bears the American flag, under American 
register, and owned by Americans, though built abroad, to en- 
gage in our coastwise trade, then that ship has obtained a privi- 
lege of value. Then when it comes from Liverpool with cargo 
to New York and goes back by way of New Orleans or Galves- 
ton to obtain a return cargo to Europe, it will not go empty, 
as it does now, but will bear a full cargo of freight from New 
York to New Orleans or Galveston, and all along its route it will 
be earning money and be at great advantage over the English 
vessels, which can carry none of our coastwise trade. 

“Please understand that this is not all I would have. 
Nothing but nature has the right to be prodigal. Civilization 
ought not to waste the labor of her sons, and therefore I would 
have no barren voyages, but our coast should be open to all 
ships, as the coast of England is. But if before I die I may see 
the dawn of a better day breaking by the adoption only of the 
policy set forth in the resolution of the Federation of Labor 
which I have presented, I am willing to say, Tow let thy 
servant depart in peace.’ Our shipbuilders, though they will 


not believe it, will be profited, also, in the end by such a law. | in the United States, which adds to the cost of plants as we 
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They will not only build the bulk of the tonnage for our coast- 
wise trade but millions and millions of tonnage for the over- 
seas trade and for the trade of other countries. You can no 
more drive our shipbuilders out of business than you can the 
shipbuilders of England. 

“The United States Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and others can put out cheaper iron products than any 
other shops in the world, and they have to use American labor. 
All the other material that goes into a ship we have more 
readily at hand than any other country, so that it is foolish to 
talk about destroying our shipbuilding industry, in which we 
have about 32,000 workingmen engaged. But even if that in- 
dustry were injured, we ought never to have put ourselves in 
our present humiliating condition to protect the special indus- 
try of 32,000 men. We have crippled American commerce by 
that foolish policy in this present year alone more than enough 
to have placed those 32,000 men on a pension roll for all time. 
Struggle brings strength. Our shipbuilders will learn the lesson 
of standardizing, which they say they have not done in the 
past. They will adopt economies, and just as sure as the sun 
rises, by improving their management, by having vast quanti- 
ties of work to do and a vast market for their output, they will 
do as our shoe manufacturer, our iron and steel producer, our 
machinery men, and every other large enterprise of the United 
States have done, and they will become sellers to the world. 
Mr. Chairman, there was a day when, as a nation, we were 
strong and self-reliant shipbuilders, merchantmen, and seamen, 
and when, under conditions like the present, we would have 
gone out over the world the proud masters of commerce and of 
the sea. God grant such a day again.” 


How the Tariff and Freight-Rate Discrimination Affects the 
Steel Business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDERSON H. WALTERS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 8, 1915. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, a very fair and correct state- 
ment of the effect of the tariff and freight-rate discrimination 
on the steel business is contained in the annual report of 
William H. Donner, president of Cambria Steel Co., to the share- 
holders of that corporation. The report of the activities of 
the Cambria Steel Co. during the general depression of business 
is an emphatic refutation of the oft-repeated charge that steel 
manufacturers came to the aid of politicians by unnecessary 
and unwarranted cessation of active operations. I deem the 
statements of the president of Cambria Steel Co. of such vital 
importance that they are inserted herewith: 


Extract FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM H, DONNER, 
OF THE CAMBRIA STEEL Co, 
* * = * * * * 


During the year 1914 the steel Industry suffered a curtailment of 
operations and a decrease in prices, though the labor rates established 
in 1913—the highest ever paid by your company—were maintained, 
and these conditions are unmistakably reflected in the results of the 

ear. The net earnings per ton of finished product were the smallest 
n the history of the company; your annual net earnings were less a 
few years ago, but since then approximately $8,000,000 have been spent 
in n and the production of your works increased and 
diversified. Prior to August the new f law was the chief dis- 
turbing factor, S aired v foreign manufacturers to quote exceedingly 
low ces, which the American mills were compelled to meet. Later 
the European war completely unsettled financial! conditions eje gp 
the world. In October the financial situation was relieved and has 
since been gradually improving. 

With most of the large steel plants of Europe tied up on account 
of the war, foreign competition is now virtually suspended; but in the 
Steel trade contracts are made so far ahead that it is almost impossible 
to secure an advance in prices after they are once lowered until there 
is evidence of sufficient business to fill up the mills. No one in the 
steel business can tell just how seriously the present tariff will affect 
the manufacturers or their employees until it has been tested under 
various conditions, Those connected with the industry must bear the 
burden of this tariff 6 while those without employees 
to consider or investments to protect have nothing to lose. 


THE TARIFF A BUSINESS MATTER. 


It is to be regretted that the tariff can not be considered broadly as 
a business proposition and handled on a scientific basis. Many persons 
are attracted by the theory that the steel industry in this country needs 
no protection because of our superior plants and the greater efficiency 
of American labor. In this day and age of skillful engineering and wide 
intercourse, however, it is not possible to have more economical plants 
in America than elsewhere, except temporarily. The foreign manufac- 
turer is able to undersell in this country because of higher priced n 
as operat- 
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ing costs. Foreign laws also 
manufacturers in both domestic and export trade. In periods of pros- 
perity abroad the foreign mills can sell their entire output more profit- 
ably cutside of the United States, but when their markets fail it is 


permit a closer cooperation among the 


q an advantage to them for the American tariff to be low enough 
to permit their selling a portion of their product in America, even at 
cont if necessary, to help par fixed charges and maintain their organiza- 
tions. This polſey is very benefleial to the forei manufacturer, but 
demeralizes the American market. Thus a tariff that is harmless to 
the steel industry of the United States one year may be ruinous the 
next, depending upon the business of our foreign competitors. It is 
. that these facts are not more generally known and appre- 


CANADIAN COMPETITION, 


We are experiencing some competition on rails from Canada. Under 
our existing tariff law rails from foreign manufacturers are admitted 
free into the United States. On the other hand, the Canadian tariff 
tax on United States rails is $7.84 per gross ton. Thus are we handi- 
capped to the extent of $7.84 per ton on rails for shipment into Canada 
= SUR HH with the free entry of the Canadian product into the United 

ates. 

The tariff tax on American pig iron into Canada is $2.80 per gross 
ton. In competition with blast furnaces.in Buffalo, Canadian furnaces 
just across the border have an advan of $2.80 per gross ton on 
Canadian business and can mip pig iron into the United States free of 
any tariff tax. Early in 191 dian pig iron was sold, delivered 
Philadelphia, at a price which would not have yielded aur manufac- 
turer in the United States interest on investment. It probably did not 
yield the Canadian manufacturer a profit, but the sale helped maintain 

is organization and keep his furnaces in blast at the expense of Amer- 
ican labor and manufacturers, besides upsetting prices in this country. 


TARIFF AFFECTS INLAND STEEL PRODUCERS. 


There is probably no manufactured product in this country the de- 
mand for which fluctuates so violently as steel, depending upon general 
business conditions. It has been described as either a feast or a fam- 
ine" With cheap ocean freights from foreign countries, a very low 
tariff (in some instances none), and n import railroad rates, 
American manufacturers of steel are heavily handicapped. It has been 
erroneously stated that the tariff affects American manufacturers in a 
few coast cities only. On the contrary, the import rali freights on 
steel are lower from ports on the d to many interior points 
where you do business than the rate from your works in Johnstown to 
these n points, a few instances of which may be seen in the follow- 
ing table: 


Freight on wire and bar iron via rail. 


to Chicago. 
On import, eo te CREMA 
On import, Galveston te Chicago 
n ves SM 
lio, Johnstown to-Bt. Louis 


On import, New Orleans to St. Louis....... 


On import, Gal veston to St. Louis..... 21 
Domestic, Johnstown to Cincinnati... . 17.3 
On import, New Orleans to Cincinnati 12.5 


1 Wire only. 


3 Bars only. 
Pittsburgh rates are 1} eents less than Johnstown rates to western points. 


The freight discrimination in favor of imported steel is unfair and 
should be adjusted. There never was a time when the steel industry 
needed low transportation rates for assembl raw materials and dis- 
tributing its produets more than ít does y, notwithstanding the 
fact that the railroads need and should have more revenue. 

As American workmen are protected against the importation of for- 
eign labor, it is inconsistent not to protect them against the 5 of 
foreign labor. That the — American wage level is a decided advan- 
tage to our public welfare is virtually admitted b; all, but it should be 
understood t to maintain this standard a fair tariff tax is necessary. 

In 1914 your company and its subsidiaries © pee $12,288,651 in 
wages directly to its own employees. In addition to this, over 
‘$16,000,000 were paid for freight and material purchased, a large M ul 
tion of which sum of course was applied to the labor employ in 
production and transportation of same. 

It is unjust that foreign makers of steel, who, on account of cheaper 
labor, can build and operate their works for less money than American 
manufacturers, should be permitted to sell their product in this country 
and demoralize prices whenever conditions suit their convenience with- 
out paying a substantial tariff tax. They compete with and displace 
American labor and manufacturers, who have their capital invested in 
this country and continuously pay municipal, county, State, and Federal 
taxes, those paid by your company during 1514 amounting to $516,368. 

America is by far the largest producer and consumer of steel in the 
world, and under fair business conditions should maintain her suprem- 
acy. The present will -necessitate the use of rich and cheaply 
mined ores and restrict expansion of the steel industry. New steel 
‘works under construction in this country will of necessity completed ; 
others will require additions to round them out so as to operate eco- 
. All operations, from mine to finished product, must be con- 
solidated in order to derive any profit American capital invested in 
the steel industry must make the best it can out of the present uncer- 
tain situation. The Cambria Steel Co, has not hesitated to improve its 
works, and has also given its shareholders all that it has been possible 
to distribute. Trade is far from normal, but the market is broadening 
nnd we hope for better business. Specifications received in December 
were larger than in November and have been more than maintained dur- 
ing January. Although the future can not be predicted, with a continu- 
‘anee of the large trade balance in America’s favor as established in 
December, it would seem that business should continue to expand, and 
your company is in excellent position to take advantage of any improve- 


ment. 
Respectfully submitted, by order of the board. 
WILLIAM H. DONNER, President. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 28, 1915. 


0n Contraband of War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. B. P. HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 6, 1915. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article written 
by John Bassett Moore, which appears in the Washington Post 
of February 5, 1915. 

The article is as follows: 


CONDITIONAL CONTRABAND SHOULD BE ABOLISHED WHEN NATIONS NEXT 
CONFER, Says JOHN BASSETT MOORE—UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, 
AT HaGUE CONFERENCE, VOTED AGAINST BRITISH PROPOSAL THAT 
PRINCIPLE OF CONTRABAND BE ‘ABOLISHED ALTOGETHER, SAYS INTER- 
NATIONAL LAw ExPErT—“APPALLING TO REFLECT" WHAT WOULD BE 
PRESENT STATE OF Our COMMERCE IF CONTROL or Seas WERE CON- 
TESTED BY HOSTILE FLEETS, He POINTS OUT. 


[By John Bassett Moore, former counselor of the State Department and 
foremost American authority on international law.] 

Unhappily we are at present witnessing the progress of one of the 
greatest wars the world has ever seen. Apart from the exceptional 
Stimulation of certain branches of industry, the effects of such a con- 
flict pos commerce are necessarily injurious; and in those effects 
neutrals as well as belligerents are involved. In place of the regulated 
competition which exists in time of peace, commerce and industry, when 
war supervenes, become subject to extraordinary restrictions and limita- 
tions. Of some of these obstructions the character and scope have been 
definitely determined, while of others the nature and extent have not 
yet ceased to be a subject of controversy. 

Taken as a whole, these obstructions may be divided into two cate- 
gories, comprising (1) those that proceed from the duties imposed upon 
neutrals, and (2) those that proceed from the rights belonging to or 
pte vies by belligerents. For convenience they may be diseussed in this 
order. 

UNNEUTRAL ACTS DEFINED, 


Viewed from the Government point of view, unneutrn] acts may be 
divided into two classes: (1) Those that neutral Governments are 
obliged to prevent and (2) those that neutral Governments are not 
obliged to prevent. A neutral Government is not mitted itself to 
commit any act that max savor of aid to a belligerent. It may not, for 
instance, furnish arms or munitions of war or give or lend money to 
either belligerent; but the question of what a neutral Government may 
itself do and the question of what it is obliged to prevent its citizens 
from doing are two distinct things. For reasons of convenience. which 
more or less lie at the foundations of all law, neutral Governments are 
not required to assume the entire supervision and control of the com- 
merce of their citizens in the interest of belligerents; but belligerents 
are permitted to protect themselves against injury by means of certain 

measures. 

The duties of neutral Governments in this regard nre fairly well de- 
fined. As enumerated in the statutes of the United States, which have 
served as a mode! in these matters, they embrace the prevention (1) of 
enlistments of men for belligerent service and (2) of the construction, 
fitting out, or arming of vessels of war, or the augmentation of their 
force in men or materials for such service. 

These inhibitions affect commerce only in so far as they place a re- 
striction upon the building or fitting out or arminz of vessels for pur- 
poses of war; but it is important to note here a distinction which forms 
the basis of the law in uc to the manufacture and shipment of arms 
and munitions of war. he comment is often made that it is strange 
or illogical that a neutral Government should forbid its citizens to 
bulld ships for a belligerent, while it permits them to manufacture and 
sell arms and munitions of war without restriction. But the distinction 
is substantial and has an historical origin. 

HOSTILE EXPEDITIONS BARRED. 


The first conception of neutral duty was that which uired a Goy- 
ernment to prevent the enlistment of men or the organization of hostile 
expeditions within its territory for the purpose of taking part in a 
war in which it was itself neutral. This was not an unnatural or 
unduly burdensome obligation, and it was by an extension of this con- 
ception that the duty was imposed upon neutral Governments of pre- 
venting their territory from being used for the purpose of fitting out 
or arming vessels of war for belligerents. In other words, such fitting 
out or arming was likened to the setting on foot of a hostile expedition. 

But when we come to consider the rights belonging to or asserted 
by belligerents for their own protection, we enter the sphere of serious 
interference with neutral commerce. Generally speaking, the breaking 
out of war between two or more countries does not take away the 
right of neutrals to trade with them. Any denial of that right must 
rest on specific grounds and can be asserted only by specific measures. 
And in order that a government at war may tse its acknowledged 
interests, there is conceded to it what is called the belligerent right-of 
visit and search, which signifies the right of a belligerent man-of-war 
to visit and search on the high seas the merchant vessels of neutrals 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they are violating the laws of 
war; and in case there should be disclosed a reasonable ground of sus- 
peon that such a violation is in course of commission, to take them 

for adjudication by a prize court. 

BELLIGERENT RIGHT OF VISIT. 

The belligerent right of visit and search is only a means to an end, 
and the end with which it is chiefly concerned is the prevention of any 
infraction of the law relating to blockade and to contraband. The 
impulse of the belligerent is to cut off his cnemy altogether and to 
prevent him from getting anything from the outside. ‘The neutral, on 
the other hand, naturally desires that his trade should not be unduly 
hampered by an armed conflict to which he is not a party. During the 
wars óf the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the early part of 
the nineteenth century, which so largely related to contests for col- 
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onies and for commerce, or, in other words, for monopolies in trade, a 
constant struggle went on between be! rents and neutrals as to their 
respective claims. This struggle related chiefly to three measures, 
namely (1) blockade, (2) the treatment of enemy's property, and (3) 
contraband of war. In the end an a ment was reached as to 
blockade and the treatment of enemy's property, but the question of 
contraband, although it at one time seemed to in course of adjust- 
ment, was not definitely settled. 


OBJECT OF BLOCKADES. 


The object of a blockade is to cut off all intercourse with the enemy 
so far as the blockade extends. It will be recalled that during our 
Civil War all the ports of the Confederacy were blockaded, with re- 
sults that became more and more pgs as time wore on. 
Blockade respects neither the nationality of the ship nor the na- 
tionality or character of the cargo. ‘The penalty of an attempt to 
break a blockade is confiscation both of ship and cargo, no matter what 
the character of the goods may be. In former times attempts were 
often made to forbid access to belligerent Pre by proclamations of 
blockade which were not actually enforced. These were known as 
paper blockades. But this practices was eventually done away with, and 
the principle as announced in the declaration of Paris of 1856 came 
to be 1 that a blockade, in order to be binding upon 
neutrals, must effectively maintained; that is to say, maintained by 
a force reasonably sufficient to prevent entrance to the blockaded port. 

The contest as to the treatment of enemy's property was at length 
ended by the establishment of the principle that such property should 
not be subject to capture when borne on a neutral ship. is is known 
as the rule that “free ships make . By what was called 
“the common law of the sea” the fate of a cargo depended upon the 
neutral or enemy character of the owner. If it belonged to an enemy, 
the ship, though neutral, was seized and carried in, in order that the 
goods might be confiscated. Even apart from the difficulty that may 
often arise in determining the questſon of property, this practice was 
extremely vexatious to neutrals. By the declaration of Paris of 1856 
it was deciaxed that the goods of an enemy should be exempt from 
capture on board a neutral ship. This rule was universally accepted, 
even by the powers which, because of the inhibition of privateering, 
declined to adhere to the declaration as a whole; and on the outbrea 
of the War with Spain, in 1898, was proclaimed by the United States, 
one of the nonadhering powers, as a principle of international law, 


CONTRABAND SUBJECT TO SEIZURE, 


But the rule that an enemy's ds are not subject to capture on a 
neutral ship is subject to a notable exception, namely, that of contra- 
band of war. If the goods are contraband, the ship and cargo are sub- 
lect to seizure, just as before. Nor does the rule that blockades must 

order to be binding, be effectively maintained affect the question ot 
contraband, except so far as it may tempt belligerents to strike at each 
other by adding to the articles embraced in that category; and it is 
quite possible that this temptation may be increased by the difficulties 
and hazards which the invention of submarines has added to attempts 
to maintain men-of-war on a blockading station before a hostile port. 
Indeed, no matter from what penr the subject may be errare it 
is evident that contraband, both in itself and in its relation to other 
rules, has been for a number of years and still is the question of 
capital importance as affecting trade in time of war. 

At the prens moment a negotiation is in progress between the 
United States and Great Britain in ard to the exercise of the right 
of visit and search, particularly in relation to the question of contra- 
band. Into the discussion of this pending negotiation it would not be- 
come me now to enter further than to remark that the representations 
of the United States were not only friendly in tone, but were evidently 
inspired by the desire to reach an arrangement which should be duly 
considerate of the interests of all concerned, of belligerents and neu- 
trals alike. But, no matter what arrangement may be made, it can, 
in the present.state of the law, hardly be expected to be more than a 
makeshift. The question requires for its eventual adjustment a more 
radical solution than any of the compromises attempted in recent years 
have offered. If, instead of the naval supremacy now exercised in its 
own interest, and in that of its allies, by the largest consumer of our 
8 products and foodstuffs. the control of the seas were actu- 
ally contested by powerful hostile fleets, it is almost appalling to re- 
flect upon what might be the present state of our commerce. he bare 
suggestion of such a predicament, for the study of which conditions in 
the more or less distant past furnish ample materials, justifies us in 

iving to the subject our most serious consideration, for we must look 
o the future as well as to the present, 


CLASSES OF CONTRADAND. 
Since the days of Grotius, articles have been divided, with reference 


to the question of contraband, into three classes—(1) those primarily 
and ordinarily used for war; (2) those of double use, i. e., capable of 
being used either for peace or for war; (3) those not rt all useful 


for war. Articles in the last category are altogether excluded from 
the domain of contraband. The first and second classes have lately been 
denominated “absolute contraband” and “conditional contraband.” 
Previously it had been usual to speak of the articles embraced in them 
es absolutely“ contraband or “ conditionally" contraband; and this 
5 is, in my opinion, much to be preferred. To speak of arti- 
cles as * absolute contraband" and “ conditional contraband " seems to 
imply that these articles are in themselves somehow to be considered 
as contraband and can be saved from condemnation as such only by 
some process of exculpation. In reality no article is intrinsically con- 
traband, either “absolute” or “conditional.” Even arms and muni- 
tions of war are not contraband when they are not destined for a bel- 
ligerent, There is, in other words, no such thing as contraband with- 
out destination for a hostile use. 

The practical and substantial distinction between articles absolutely 
contraband and articles conditionally contraband is that the former be- 
come contraband merely upon destination to a belligerent country, 
while articles conditionally contraband may be shipped directly to a 
belligerent country unless it be affirmatively shown that they were 
destined for a hostile use. This distinction has been clearly main- 
tained both by the United States and by Great Britain. It was laid 
down in the British Manual of Prize Law, and was definitely set forth 
by Lord Salisbury during the Boer War, when, in a communication to 
the United States, he said: 


of war oniy when they are M AE for the enemy's forces. 
at they nre capable of being so used; it must be shown 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The position of the United States had been equally clear and un- 
equivocal. Indeed, for more than a hundred years the United States 
had sought altogether to exclude from the category of contraband raw 
materials and uffs. In the treaties with Prussia of 1785 and 
1799 the United States had gone so far as to agree that even arms and 
munitions of war when seized as contraband should not be confiscated, 
but that the captor should ay for them if he converted them to his 
own use or pay damages if he only detained them. In many later 
treaties, culminating in that with taly of 1871, the United States, 
while admitting the principle of contraband, included in it only articles 
pus. us for war. In 1898, during the war with Spain, the 

nited States, being then a belligerent, designated as articles “ condi- 
tionally contraband” only the following: 

Coal, when destined for a naval station, a port of call, or a Np or 
ships of the enemy; materials for the construction of railways or tele- 
graphs, and money, when such materials or money are destined for the 
enemy's forces; provisions, when destined for an enemy's ship or ships, 
or for a place that is besieged.” 

When, in March, 1904, the Russian Government, on the outbreak of 
the war with Japan, published instructions to its naval commanders 
which forbade the conveyance of contraband “to Japan or to Japanese 
armed forces,” and denounced as contraband “ foodstuffs,” includi 
all kinds of grain, fish n poet of various kinds, beans, bean oif. 
and oil cake, the United States protested, and, acting coincidentiy 
with Great Britain, secured the modification of the ins ructions to a 
certain extent, though not to the extent desired. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSITION OF 1907. 


Such was the tion of the United States up to the second Hagae 
conference in 1907, in which the subject of contraband came up for 
discussion with a view to a general international agreement. In that 
conference the delegation of the United States submitted, in the first 
instance, a proposition the precise scope of which is at least open to 
interpretation. According to this proposition “conditional contra- 
band" was to “ consist of provisions, materials, and articles which are 
employed for a double purpose, in peace and in war, but which, by 
reason of their character, or special qualities, of their quantity, or by 
their character, quality, and quantity are suitable and necessary for 
military purposes, and which are destined for the use of the armed 
forces or for the military establishments of the enemy." "The things 
to be included in the category thus described the belligerent was to 
designate, prior notification to neutrals being a prerequisite to seizure 
or confiscation. 

5 The Hem 8 ey — oe pana 

e of contraband shou e abandoned altogether, and that the right 
of. visit should be confined to the ascertainment of the merchant id 
Sel's neutral character. Lord Reay, in explaining this proposal for 
the British delegation, adverted to the fact that, while it Bad in spite 
of all efforts been found to be impossible to prevent belligerents from 
obtaining the munitions which they needed, the attempt to do so lind. 
by reason of the increase in the tonnage of ships, the carrying of 
mixed cargoes, the lack of any single destination of ship or cargo, the 
multiplication of the number of articles used in war, and the develop- 
ment of railways and other means of transportation by land, become 
more and more futile on the part of belligerents and more and more 
injurious to neutrals. Upon the strength of these reasons, which as 
we recite them to-day have a prophetic sound, it is not strange that 
26 of the powers represented in the conference voted for the British 
proposal, while only five voted against it. Among those five we find 
the United States, in association with France, Germany, Russia, and 
Montenegro. Japan, Panama, Roumania, and Turkey abstained from 
voting. With the exception of the United States an Panama, all the 
American countries voted for the British proposal, as also did Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Servia, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

AE tbe treaties between Prussia and the United Ntates in 1785 
and 1799 for the virtual abolition of contraband, it is singular to find 
the United States nnd Germany, acting together as two of the five 

wers which voted against its abolition in 1907; but, although the 

nited States voted against the British pro l it is gratifying to note 
that Admiral Sperry, on behalf of the United States delegation, after 
the British proposal had failed to secure the unanimous approval of 
the conference, maintained the historic American position that the 
right of capture should be confined to articles a to be absolutely 
contraband, But no agreement was reached. 


DECLARATION OF LONDON, 


Such was the international situation immediately prior to the So- 
called “ Declaration of London.” This declaration, Which was signed on 
February 26, 1909, by representatives of Austria-Hungary, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and the United States, was de- 
signed to furnish a uniform law for the administration of an interna- 
tional T court under one of the conventions adopted nt The Hague 
in 1907. As is well known, prize courts are courts of the captor's coun- 
try. For this reason they have been supposed to be susceptible to na- 
tional influences and prejudices, and they may even be controlled by 
national legislation. It was, therefore, a real step in advance in the 
pac ery of international relations when Germany and Great Britain 
submitted at The Hague conference in 1907 plans for the establishment 
of an international court of appeals in prize cases. ji 

Eut when the powers whose representatives assembled in London in 
1909 came to provide this court of appeals with a uniform law they 
were not so fortunate. Itis far from my intention to criticize the work 
of any particular delegation in the naval conference by which the 
declaration of London was framed; but a cursory examination of the 
text of the declaration suffices to show that it was the result of com- 
promises, and that these compromises proceeded upon concessions to 
conflicting tendencies rather than upon a uniform principle. No doubt 
this was necessary in order to secure a unanimous agreement at the 
conference, but the results were not harmonious. 


FAVORABLE TO NEUTRALS, 


In two particulars the provisions of the declaration, so far as they 
relate to contraband, were favorable to neutrals. They proposed to 
make a neutral destination in the case of conditional contraband con- 
clusive of innocence, thus abolishing in respect of that category the doc- 
trine of continuous voyages; and they undertook to establish a “ free 
list,” comprising articles (one of which was raw cotton) which. were 
not to be declared contraband. But when they came to deal with 


rnposeg that the prin- 


“ conditional contraband" the provisions of the declaration were not 
Under “conditional contraband” there were grouped 


so fortunate. 


14 classes of articles, including such things. as “foodstuffs,” “ forage 


and grain suitable for feeding animals,” “ gold and silver, in coin or 
bullion,” fuel.“ and ''lubricants," and.“ clothing, fabrics for clothing, 
and boots and shoes, suitable for use in war"; and to the 14 enu- 


merated classes belligerents were, except so far as restrained by the: 


“free list," to be permitted to add other articles “ susceptible of use in; 
war” as well as in peace. 

With regard to the articles enumerated or to be enumerated it was 
proeided, article 33, that they should be liable to capture if. “ destined 
or the use of the armed forces or of a. Government department of the 
enemy State, unless in this latter case the circumstances show that 
the articles can not, in fact, be used for the purpose of the war in 
progress," As to the proofs of such destination the terms of the decla- 
ration were complicated. A hostile destination was to be presumed, 
artiele 34, it the tem mrs is addressed to enemy authorities or 
to a merchant established in the enemy country, and when it is well 
known that this merchant guppies articles and material of this kind 
to the enemy," or “is destined to a fortified pu» of the enemy or to 
another place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy." 


ENEMY USE PRESUMED. 


unds of inference are so va and general that they would 
seem to justify in almost any case the presumption that the cargo. 
was “destined for the use of th 


seribed, will sell them to the 

that he does so, it will be “ well known” . Again, 
practically every important port is a “fortified. place”; and yet the 
existence of fortifications would usually bear no relation whatever to 
the eventual use of —— and various other articles mentioned. 
Nor can it be denied t in this ago of railways almost any place may 
serve as a base for supplying the armed forces of the enemy. 

of what interest or advantage is it to a belligerent to prevent the enemy 
from obtaining supplies from a “ base," 
from a merchant well known” to deal with him in his own countess 
where, the entire community being subject to his authority, he can 
tain by requisition whatever he needs if dealers in commodities hesitate 
to sell voluntarily. No doubt: the advantage of such prevention may 
readily become greater if the enemy be, like Great Britain or Ja z 


an insular country with no adjacent countries bounding it by land to: 


draw from. 
NOT INTERNATIONALLY. BINDING. 
The declaration of London was approved by the Senate of the United 
States. In Great Britain a bill was passed of Commons 
but an adverse tation, 


pposed: 
menace to the country's food supply, having sprung up, the lords with- 
y am + sprung up, 


what that great lawyer and judge, Lord Lore- 

th of resumptions" applied by: 

eclaration to “conditional contraband " is that to be cau 

— — mean ruin even to the most well-meaning and candid mer- 
2 e 


his pro from confiscation may not console or save from nk- 
ruptcy the merchant whose fortune, and possibly a certain amount of 
horro capital, have been tied up in prolonged detention; atten 


tion, possible deterioration 
The interests of commerce: 


interests, whieh 


gi j 
an expense not wholly attributable to the legal profession, should take 


their part in bringing about a just solution, 
PLAN OF SOLUTION. 

Such a solution must, in my opinion, be sought, if not In the aboli- 
tion of the principle of contraband, at any rate in the adoption of a 
plan embra (1) the abolition of conditional contraband," and (2) 
a single list having been upon, in the cooperation of neutrals 
and belligerents in the certification of the contents of cargoes, so that 
the risk of capture may be openly borne by those who may voluntarily 
assume it, and harrassing “searches” and detentions no more be 


AGAINST INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

The convention also contained a stipulation to the effect that its 
provisions should not apply "except between M as] parties, and. 
then only if ail the belligerents” were parties to it, This stipulation: 
nlone may deprive the convention of . force in the present war 
in Europe; but we may safely affirm that the employment of contact 
mines in. the open sea is forbidden by international law. The seas: 
outside territorial waters are the common highway of nations, and. 
none of them has the right to render the use of that highway insecure. 
Few days pass in which one does not read a report of the blowing up 


from a “ fortified. place," or. 


t in its. 


of x merchant or fishing vessel by contact with a mine. As a method 
of warfare this must be regarded not only as an atrocity which no 
nation is at liberty to 8 but also as a direct violation of a 
clear international right which Governments are justified in asserting 
on all ions, Wholy: apart from the dan to life, it places the 
neutral merchant in a worse position than he ever occupied before. 
Heretofore, if his ship or his cargo was seized he knew to whom to 
look for redress. If vessel and cargo are sunk by a mine, proof of its 
identity being impossible, his case is hopeless unless he carries adequate 
insurance; and in this event the insurer is placed in a like situation of 
helplessness. 
MARINE INSURANCE, 


The mention of insurance brings us to the consideration of a subject 
of prime importance to the American mercantile community. As the 
result of the destruction of the American: merchant marine during the 
Civil War in the United States many of the companies which had 
previously carried on the business of marine insurance were ruined, and 
with a few important exceptions, the business has since been largely 
con ed by foreign capital. The practical experience of the present 
war has shown the importance of expanding in the United Sta the 
business of marine insurance, so that the country pax n case of wars 
in which it is neutral no longer be dependent upon resources and 
aid of foreign companies. The insurance granted by the Government 
of the United States during the present war, although it has been of 
value, has been of very limited scope, because it has been confined to 
vessels under the- American flag, nnd to cargoes on. such 8, and. 
even in respect of such cargoes. the restrictions have been such as to 
make it often unavailable; a fact merely illustrative of the embarrass- 
ments which attend the Government in attempting to deal on its own 
financial: account. with questions of neutrality in the transaction of 
business, a- neutra] government being. always obliged to bear in mind 
that it is itself forbidden to perform any act that savors of un- 
neutrality. = 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY. 


In. concluding this survey of commercial problems growing out of 
war I am led to comment upon a phrase often heard, to the effect that 
"ecommerce is war." This view is obviously one-sided.. com- 
merce undoubtedly involves competition, it is in its essence an ex- 
change of benefits. Conducted upon lines of monopoly as in the 
of the old colonial system, commerce does indeed assume the aspect of 
warfare, but the experience of the world has shown that the old colo- 
nial system, instead of promoting trade, fettered it. 

In the preamble of the preliminary between Great Britain and. 
the United States of’ November 30, 1782, we find, from the pen of 
Franklin, these words: 

“Whereas: reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience are found 
by. experience: to form the only permanent foundation of peace and 
friendship between States, it is C p to form: the articles of the- pro- 
nen treaty om such panpe liberality, equity, and reciprocity as 

t, partial advantages (those seeds of ) being excluded, such 
a. beneficial and satisfactory intercourse: between the two countries. 
5 as to promise and secure to both perpetual peace: 

rmony. 

A fous razilian statesman, the late Baron Rio Branco, in defense 
of a dary settlement under which a large sum of money was to be 
paid toa — 2 — for the A of building a railway, declared that 
“arrangements in which: neither of the interested parties. loses, and, 
still more, those in whieh both gain, are always the best.“ 

Speaking in a similar strain our own: Webster once boasted: that he 
was not among the number of those who regarded whatsoever others. 
had as so buch withholden from themselves," 

What Americans desire, and what they are entitled to, is- opportu- 
nity—equality of opportunity. If they demand more than this, they: 
ask for more than they need. Their commercial expansion, great as 
it has been, has but begun, The future is theirs. 


Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


v 


HON. HORATIO €. CLAYPOOL, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday; February 4, 1915, 


us — 88 the — — Rg a e ert 
es, 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps unnecessary for 
me to preface my remarks by stating my unlimited confidence 
in the honesty and patriotism of the President. That goes 
without saying, and we are equally certain the President asks 
no apologies from those who hold a different opinion from that 
which he expresses by his veto of the immigration bil. Our 
fathers, in their wisdom, separated with much. exactness the 
executive and the legislative functions of our Government, so 
that each may assert itself in any given matter without showing. 
the slightest disposition to infringe upon the rights of the other. 

That the President should consider the experience of a party 
existing a hundred years ago and which then advocated restrict- 
ing immigration as material evidence in the case under dis- 
cussion is astonishing. The existing conditions are so different 
we fail to see the analogy. In the days of the Know Nothing 
Party, to which he evidently refers; we had but a few millions 
of people on the American Continent, practically one-tenth of 
our present population. Even the Middle West was almost an 
unbroken wilderness, while the broad prairies were totally un- 
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broken and uninhabited save by the red man and the buffalo. 
We were then sadly needing more of the vim and vigor of the 
Caucasian race. Then, and for many years following, good 
citizens from.Germany and Ireland were seeking new homes on 
American soil. Their industry, exerted in cutting down the 
forests, farming the lands, building the canals and railroads, 
made them welcome visitors to our shores, But these people, 
so valuable to us then, have for many years ceased to hunt 
homes upon the farming lands of the New World, and in their 
stead countries of southern Europe and Asia are now sparing 
us nearly a million a year of those whom these Governments 
are pleased to see emigrate to a foreign land. 

It is passing strange that the President makes no distinction 
in conditions now, when we have a population of a hundred 
millions, and a hundred years ago, when we had approximately 
10,000,000, with a wilderness and unbroken and uninhabited 
plains before us. It is strange that he makes no distinction 
in the quality of the German and Irish immigrants of a half 
century ago and those now asking admittance. 

The President says, in substance, at least, no political party 
has ever successfully maintained the principle of restricted 
immigration and that he does not believe the American people 
will indorse such legislation. Let me remind him that the 
Sixty-second Congress passed this bill with all the arbitrary 
tests herein contained; that the bill so passed by that Congress 
was vetoed by President Taft; that the Sixty-second Congress 
was Democratic and was succeeded by the Sixty-third Congress, 
still more Democratic; that so far as we are advised not a 
single Member of the Sixty-second Congress lost his seat by 
reason of haying voted for the immigration bill, with all its 
arbitrary tests, while on the other hand President Taft was 
defeated. And, while we admit many causes combined added 
to his downfall, yet it might well be admitted on the other 
hand there is no evidence that the fact of President Taft's 
having vetoed the immigration bill came to his rescue in the 
slightest degree, but, in our opinion, it added to and made more 
certain his defeat. If this legislation, which stood out so 
prominently as a feature of the Sixty-second Congress, was so 
obnoxious to the American people; if, indeed, they are so chari- 
table as to cry aloud, This is the land of the free and the 
home of the blessed," the asylum of the poor and oppressed of 
all nations of the world, while millions from the Old World are 
threatening our very civilization, it is passing strange they did 
not raise the question on us who in the Sixty-second Congress 
insisted that we were first for Americans, and by the tests of 
the immigration bil] we hoped to limit immigration to a neg- 
ligible number and that of a better quality. To be perfectly 
frank, in this connection let me assure you the test can not be 
too severe to please me. Just think of it; the population of 
this country to-day is three times what it was 50 years ago. 
Even with this restriction, If we could obtain it, in 50 years, 
only a little more than a single lifetime, we may well expect 
the population to be double what it is to-day. Call it selfishness 
if you will, I still believe self-preservation is one of the funda- 
mental laws of nature. Of the 100,000,000 now here, many are 
poor and needy. Of course that always was and always will 
be true. Sometimes it is the fault of the individual, sometimes 
due to unavoidable conditions. But whatever may be the cause, 
can we relieve it or even keep it reduced to its present status 
by adding yearly to our unfortunates a million of the unfor- 
tunates from the Old World? It is no answer to say our fore- 
fathers have been here but a few generations. The query is, 
Have we not come to a stopping place in this tide of immigra- 
tion? I am of the opinion we have already delayed restriction 
too long. But be that as it may, we can not cure that evil by 
still longer delay and neglect. 

The President’s words, by the way, are always full of mean- 
ing, and these were not written as politics, but as sober history, 
when he said, referring to the flow of immigrants to this coun- 
try from southern Europe— 
and they came in numbers which increased from year to year as if the 
countries of the south of Europe were disburden hemselves of the 
more sordid and helpless elements of their population, the men whose 
standard of life and work was such as American workmen had not 
dreamed of before. 

The President in his message assures us that these unde- 
sirable people will be excluded by this bill. The hardy German, 
Trish, and Scandinavian immigrants are not interfered with— 
we have no intention of interfering with the immigration of 
good people from these countries. 

This is not a new question before the American people—it 
has been discussed in nearly every schoolhouse in this broad 
land of ours. There are few questions in which our people feel 
n greater interest or in which they hold a more decided opinion. 
Within a quarter of a century both of the great parties declared 


in favor of restricting the importation of pauper labor. In this 
Statement I am not íncluding the position of the Republican 
Party shouting from the housetops for protecting the American 
laborer, which clamor they only intend for deception, while they 
are busy importing pauper labor to take the place of the Amer- 
ican workman in the shops and mines and on the railroads. 
On the contrary, I have in mind that broad, generous disposition 
on the part of fair-minded American people who favor the 
American laborers whether in the field, shop, or mine, and. 
who believe with Goldsmith, “A bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, when once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

But it is urged with much assurance by those who oppose 
any restriction of immigration such as is proposed by this bill, 
and, in fact, if their words are not meaningless, want the ports 
left wide open so that America may be hailed as the “Land of 
the free and the home of the blessed,” that the masses have 
never been consulted, and it is intimated that they are not now 
and have not been truly represented on this question in Con-' 
gress. And yet, Mr. Speaker, there has been no time in the last. 
four years in which almost two-thirds of the membership of 
this House, presumably coming direct from the people, could 
not be relied on to support this immigration bill with the liter- 
acy test. 

Let us ask the American people to view this question from a 
truly American standpoint. We admit this country to be a 
splendid retreat for the unfortunates of the Old World, but is 
their coming good for our present civilization? But one answer 
comes from the true American citizen. The selfish individual 
who wants cheap labor says, let them come, we need them for 
servants. And yet these same individuals are the next moment 
heard crying for the protection of the poor American laborer. 
They can not be honest in both statements, for the two are in- 
consistent. 

I can not conceive of any true opposition to this bill, except 
that coming from those who desire cheap labor in America, and 
the Shipping Trust, their allies, who amass wealth by bringing 
a million immigrants a year from the Old World to our more 
hospitable shores of these undesirable and uneducated for- 
cpe who weaken our civilization by impoverishing our citi- 
zenship. 

If we fail to pass this bill now, let us go on in the work well 
begun and still hope to win before it is too late. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, January 29, 1915, 
On the bill (H. R. 20975) making appr th service 
for the l year en June 36 1816.1 Py pite hem dig 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have already learned many 
lessons from the war in Europe, and we will learn many more 
before the close of that great conflict. We have learned that 
large armies and navies are no insurance of pence, but serve 
to precipitate and bring on international conflicts. We have 
learned that great dreadnaughts and battle cruisers are no 
longer invincible in war, but have become helpless, floundering 
monsters in the sea, with their own weight and cumbersome 
armor, designed for their protection, a menace to their escape 
from mines and submarines assailing them from beneath the 
water and air craft from the sky. We have learned that during 
these first months of this, the greatest war of the world, be- 
tween the greatest naval powers of the world, all attempts to 
bring dreadnaughts and armored warships into decisive action 
have not only failed, but these vessels have been compelled to 
withdraw to save themselves from annihilation from mines nnd 
submarines and kept interned and in hiding far from the scenes 
of action, fearing to enter hostile waters to engage the enemy's 
fleet or coast defenses, and their availability as a fizhting force 
confined to action in midsea and a factor of offense only. 

But the greatest lesson learned from experience in that great 
struggle is the advantage of mines and submarines over battle- 
ships in the protection of coasts and harbors and in maintaining 
adequate defense against attacks from sea, 

The British Navy is admitted double the strength of the Ger- 
man Navy. Yet Germany has maintained full and complete 
protection of her seaboard in the Baltic and her coast in the 
North Sea in the very face of the shores of England and in 
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defiance of all the dreadnaughts of Great Britain. Germany 
with half the battleships not only holds the English back, but 
challenges and engages her superior force from her rendezvous 
of mines and submarines. While “ Britannia rules the wave” 
Germany rules the ocean depths below and the skies above, and 
the terror of her mines and submarines and air craft not only 
avails her absolute protection against the British Navy, but is 
filling the English Channel with wrecks of the English fleet. 

The German Navy in dreadnaughts and battleships equals 
in power more than three times that of the Russian Navy. Yet 
Russia holds Germany from the Bay of Finland and maintains 
as full, complete, and effectual protection of her seaboard cities 
as if her waters were guarded by all the navies of the world. 
Her mines and submarines avail her the same defense against 
the German Navy as the German mines and submarines avail 
against the British Navy. 

The same full, complete, and adequate protection of our 
coasts and harbors afforded Germany against England and 
Russia against Germany is available for our own coasts and har- 
bors, and make mines and submarines the most efficient, effec- 
tive, and absolute means to be employed by a nation whose 
military policy is defense. I here quote from the hearings be- 
fore the Naval Affairs Committee held during the present ses- 
sion of Congress questions submitted by myself to Admiral 
Fletcher, commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, together 
with his answers, which appear at page 518 of such hearings, 
showing the availability and effectiveness of mines and sub- 
marines in conjunction with seaboard fortifications for our 
herbors and coast defenses: 

Mr. Gray. Suppose that a harbor is protected by the ordinary land 
forts and also by a sufficient number of torpedoes, mines, and sub- 
marines, how large a hostile fleet would be required to enter that har- 
bor if it was protected by those instruments? 

Admiral FLETCHER. It would be a very difficult matter. They prob- 
ably would not attempt to enter the harbor. s a matter of fact, 
under modern conditions of war it is doubtful if it ever becomes neces- 
sary for the fleet to enter a harbor. 

Mr. Gray. Suppose a hostile fleet desired to enter the harbor, and 
the harbor was protected with ordinary land forts and with a certain 
number of mines, torpedoes, and submarines, how large a hostile fleet 
would be ulred to enter that harbor under those conditions? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Of course it depends on the size of the forts, the 
area, and so many conditions that it would be difficult to specify the 
exact size of the attacking force, but, as I say, in general they would 
pt MDC MINE such a fortified harbor by means of a fleet alone; 

Me. Guar. Phen those Instrumentalities would be sufficient to protect 
the harbor without any warship in the harbor, or would you require a 
warship in the harbor in order to cooperate with those instrumentalities? 

Admiral FLETCHER, You would not require a warship in the harbor, 
The protection of the harbor itself should be sufficient by forts, mines, 
and submarines without the aid of the fleet. 


As a further showing and illustration of the availability of 
mines and submarines in affording the most complete and abso- 
lute defense to be resorted to by a nation, I here quote from 
the hearings before the Naval Affairs Committee at the present 
session of Congress, giving questions propounded by myself to 
Admiral Fiske, a member of the General (Naval) Board, presi- 
dent of the War College, and aid for operations, and his re- 
sponses, with reference to the protection of the Panama Canal, 
appearing at page 1053 of said hearings: 


Mr. Gray. The a defense rests with the Army and not the 
ay. would you say, Admiral? 

Admiral FISKE. No, sir; the principal defense would rest with the 
Navy, use if our fleet commanded the sea an enemy could not get 
near the canal; only in the case of the defeat of our fleet could he land 


ere, 

Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact that the approach to the Panama Canal is 
being fortified with very lar, ns that have a range longer than the 
range of the guns on the ships 

Admiral FISKE. I think they are practically the same. 

Mr. Gray. Practically the same? 

Admiral FISKE. Maybe a little longer, but it is not always the range 
that counts; it is the distance at which you can hit. 

Mr. Gray. Would not a gun placed in a fort on land be able to strike 
with more accuracy than a on a rocking ship? Would it not be 
possible to strike a target more accurately from land than from a ship? 
AM Fiske Oh, yes. The office of the guns on land is to keep 

e fleet away. 

Mr. Gray, And these guns, you say, have a range as long as the range 
of the guns on the ships? 

Admiral Fisxe. Possibly more. 

Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact, Admiral, that the guns being mounted now 
for these harbor defenses have a longer range than the guns on the 


ships? 
Admiral FISKE. I do not know; I have never given the matter any 
articular study ; it is just a questlon of looking up the tables and mak- 


comparisons. 
hie RAY. I believe Admiral Fletcher stated that, as I understood 
him. But in connection with these guns for harbor defense, would it 
not be ble to mine the waters there as well as at any other harbor? 

Admiral FISKE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gray. Could you not also protect the mouth of the Panama Canal 
with a sufficient number of submarines? 

Admiral Fiske. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. What would you say, without having any Navy at all at 
the mouth of the Panama Canal, would it be possible with those guns 
mounted there with longer range than the guns on the ships, and with 
the mines and the submarines, to prevent a hostile fleet coming into the 
canal, without any ships of the Navy there to defend it? 


The CHAIRMAN. They would not try that. 

Admiral FISKE. No; they would go to some other place to land and 
make the attack. 

r. Gray. But would it be possible, with those defenses I have 
spoken of, for a hostile fleet to enter the canal? 

Admiral Fiske. I think not. 

Mr. Gray. Then you say we could defend the canal without any 
m of our fleet at all, as against the approach of a hostile fleet? 
Would you say that? 

Admiral FISKE., Yes, sir; I should say that. 

Mr. Gray. Now, if that is true, it would leave all our Navy free to 
en, age the hostile fleet and prevent them from landing an armed force. 

miral Fiske. If our fleet was stron, a a to do it. 

Mr. Gray. If we had our fleet left free. If the fortifications and 
defenses of the Panama Canal were sufficient to prevent the entrance 
of a hostile fleet without any assistance of any part of our fleet, that 
would leave our fleet free for other purposes, would it not? 

Admiral Fiske. Why, no; because the hostile fleet could go and 
land a force a few miles out of reach of those defenses. 

Mr. Gray. I don't believe you understand my question. I under- 
stood you to say that if the Panama Canal was defended with these 
guns in the forts and by the mines and by the submarines, if they 
could prevent a hostile fleet coming into the canal without the aid of 
tbe fleet, then that would leave the fleet free, Is that right? 

Ar. Gui: And if that ist 

r. GRAY: at is true our fleet would be free to engage the 
enemy and prevent him from landing a hostile force a f. 
and marching to attack the Panama Canal? kp miles 2 

Admiral FISKE. Yes, sir; provided our fleet were strong enough, 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. Then it is only a question of whether our fleet 
would be strong enough to prevent a hostile fleet from landing an 


army? 
a ey eren 8 pP x 
r. GnAY. And marching to attack the 
3 P Tut is rl ht. : nent 
r. GRAY. Now, a hostile fleet would probably have 
a d — a fact, " a8 pe that none of The lar S naval pude 
0 ew ould want to take n er navy aw: 
and leave it unprotected, even in time of peane? a UAE: CORSE 

Admiral FISKE. Of course, at the IT moment that is true. 

Mr. Gray. In time of peace would it be considered good policy for 
any of the naval powers of Europe in close proximity with each other, 
assuming conditions shall continue in Europe as they have been in the 
past, would it be probable that i d one of the three great naval powers 
would withdraw all of her fleet from her own shores and bring it to 
the Gulf of Mexico to engage our fleet and attempt to land a force on 
Mexican soll? Would it be probable that they would do that? 

Mert og Fiske. It might probable, but not more than 50 per cent 


Admiral F . t 

ra ISKE. should say not more than 50 r cent. B 
would like to add that with thin gs as they have been in the past, with 
the antagonisms that have existed among those three nations, it would 
not be even 50 per cent probable. If some of these conditions and 
anragopiens are wiped out by the war and one side or the other tri- 
umphs, then the triumphant orces would be able to do just what you 


r. GRAY. Have we any guide to go by but the past? Have we any- 

— to show that conditions will not exist there en they have in the 

ro in t nor $E to assume that things will continue as they have 
e 

Admiral Prs. This war is golng to change things in a way that 
no one can + prophesy. Before this war took place there were some 
who imagined it was probable or possible that there was an agreement 
between two nations whereby one agreed to let the other alone provided 
it would do so-and-so. 

Mr. Gray, That is true; every man has his own assumptions as to 
what conditions will be after this war is over—— 

Admiral Fiske. But before the war began, I mean. 
cone Gray. But before the war you say they would bring over 50 per 

Admiral Fiske. No; I didn't say there was 50 per cent probability. 

Mr. Gray. I understood you to say it was more than 50 per cent. 

Admiral Fiske. Probably not as much as 50 per cent. 

Mr. Gray, Now, for instance, we will take the strongest power we 
have, the strongest naval power in the world, and if they were to 
bring 50 per cent of their t to the Gulf of Mexico with transports 
to land troops on Mexican soil to march to the canal, would € be 
able to successfully land those troops there as against all our fleet? 
I mean the strongest power. 

Admiral FISKE. I think that is a fair question, sir. I should say 
it would be a good fight, but I don't know which one would win. 
LAE said 50 per cent coming over; now, if they should send 75 per 
cen 

Mr. Gray, Well, take the next power. We will not say what the 
power is; but, whatever it be, if they should send 50 per cent 

Admiral Fiske. No; she would have to send a great deal more than 
50 per cent, and she would have to have some sort of an agreement 
whereby they [other powers] would let her alone. 

Mr. Gray. But without any a ment there would not be very 
much trouble about it. It would a close fight between the strong- 
est power if they sent 50 per cent, but with the second power there 
would not be much trouble about it? 

Admiral FriskE. We don't know what any given fleet would be able 
to do, for it begins to look as if one were more skillful than the other, 

Mr. Gray. I am not speaking of what nations, but of the second 

Do you say the second power might be stronger than the first? 

the nation which we regard 
Would you 


wer. 

ou say that might be possible, tha 

as : iè end power might be stronger than the first? 
say tha 

Admiral Fiske. I didn't quite 

Mr. Gray. Would you say that you don't know what the skill of 
the second pores is, and that by reason of their skill they might be 
superior to the first power? 

Admiral FrskE. I think it is possible. 

Mr. Gray. It is possible, but is it probable? 

Admiral Fiske. Well, whenever you hear that one 
as strong as the other you naturally say that the pro 
cess is on its side; that is, unless you have other data. 

Mr. Gray, But D ra it would be an awful close fight, the nation 
that is now rated by all the naval experts of the world as the strongest 
nation, you would say that the second nation would be more likely 
to come in and overcome us than the first? 

Admiral FISKE, I should not say that. 


ower is twice 
bility of suc- 
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Mr. Gray. You uM not say that? 
Admiral FISKE. 


Mr. Gray. Then, Sith the naval power that we — to-day, 
with the fortifications I speak of as defending the nama Canal, 
you would not say that even the highest and Les aee 
could AUR in there and destroy the — either by attacking it cuy 
or b an armed force to nttack 

Admiral De ours Not if they only sent 50 per cent of their forces. 

Mr. Gray. That is all. 

This is a time for our Nation to maintain a status quo before 
the world. It is a time to preserve the even tenor of our ways 
and to pursue our usual course in the regular order of things. 
It is no time to manifest alarm or apprehension or allow the 
unfounded fears of a few to be reflected as the state of mind 
of the many and the great body of the people. This charge of 
military unpreparedness to-day comes in part from the timid, 
who magnify dangers from afar and take alarm like the guilty 
who flee when none pursueth; and in part from the crafty and 
designing, who seek to take advantage of the times to commit 
this Nation to a world-power military policy, and thereby estab- 
lish a permanent trade and commerce in arms and munitions 
of war. 

But both alarmists predicting inevitable clash with foreign 
nations and war-supply interests appealing for a world-power 
Army and Navy under the guise of preparing for national de- 
fense are nlike without grounds or basis for support of their 
charges of unpreparedness. There is not only less cause exist- 
ing for war to-day with any rival power than ever before, and 
such powers are not only in a position less able to make war 
against this Nation than ever before, but we are better pre- 
pared to meet and repel an attack from them than ever before, 
as shown by the statements of the Secretary of the Navy before 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives in 
response to questions relative to the state and preparedness of 
our Navy, as will appear at page 666 of the hearings before that 
committee at the present session, as follows: 


three 3 
ceding appropriation bill—and I 
my recommendation is approved, this Congress —.— break the record 
and authorize the largest additions of battleship t to the fighting 
strength that has been provided by any Con ^m the 3 of the 

of the last four Con- 


Republic. This addition and the several additions 
gresses are as follows: 


Mr. Gray. Me not these warshi 
Secretary DANIELS. Yes. The 
about three times as large as our earlier báttleships 4 
of 20 years ago, and twice as large as ba eee 

Mox that were our standard of perfection 10 years ago. 
r. Gaz: Are they not of a type more 3 than ever before? 
ry DANIELS. Yes; there has been st Aes nis rovement in of- 
, 


Rc "and defensive power as well as in v^ sea-keeping 
power, 
ME da. Have we not a greater tonnage in battleships than ever 
ore? 
Secretary DANIELS. Yes. 'The total effective tonnage of our battle- 


ships built. and building, as shown by official reports 


r various years, 
is as follows: 


Mr. Gray. Are not the ships of a type which have far greater speed 


than any previous shi 
Secretary DANIELS. Yes. All our shi 
gd 21 knots or more. Earlier battleships had a speed not over 


19 
Mr. Gray. Now, Mr. Secreta calling your attention to another 
phase of this question, is it not z "fact that we have more guns on the 
sup of the Navy than ever before? 
cretary DANIELS. We have. The total number of b 
ettective bat battleships —— and building was 68 in 1902, K 
in 1910, and 260 to. 
E) Gnax. Are not guns larger than ever before in all our 
0 
Rectetary DANIELS. Larger and much better. The New York and 
vM commissioned aries the n ast year, were the first vessels in the 
nited States Navy to carry 14-inc 


in our Navy? 
of the dreadnaught type have 


In 1906, 180 


h guns. The most powerful gun of Mr. 


preceding vessels was the improved 12 inch. Our vessels now buildin 
all carry 14-inch guns, and the three 8 1 at the las 
n of "ep iur carry an improved typo or f this size. 

Mr. GRAY. A have t er not a greater rage: do they not shoot 
farther than ever before? 

Secretary DANIELS. Much farther. 

Mr. Gray. Have they not a 5 destructive power than ever be- 
fore in our history? 

Secretary DANIELS, Far greater. 

Mr. Gray. Now, Mr. Secretary, aning your attention to the ques- 
tion of our auxiliary craft, I want to ask you is it not a fact that we 
haye more auxiliary craft than ever I m all our history? 

Secre DANIELS. be erage i The to built and building ot 
ace. fuel ps, trans mp S ships. spital ships, tenders, ‘and 

repair ships amoun) ri 190. 415561 puc In 1914 it amounts 
to 401,068 tons. 
ze Gray. Is it not a fact that we have more submarines than ever 

‘ore 

Secretary DANIELS. Yes. The number of vessels of this type is 
steadily increasing. Ten years ago we had 8 built and building. Now 
= have 50, = 8 or 9 more be begun in near future, while 


e vessels o es type which will undoubtedly be authorized before 


March 3 wil y begun. 
Mr. Gray. bee ge y more sorella seus than ever before? 
Secretary DANIBIS. S D Our f torpedo craft built and 


tonnage 
building was 12,658 in This has Meno steadily increased since 


and we now have 57,012 tons. 


Mr. Gray. we have more harbors that are completely mined 
than ever befare? 

Secreta De Yes. You know the Army is charged with 
this im t work. 


Mr. Gray. Is it not a fact that we have more complete defenses 
at these harbors than ever before? 

Secretary DANIELS. Much better. That is a matter which the 
Army has under it control. Your statement is true, however. 

Mr. Gray, Is it not a fact that we have more men than ever before? 


Mr. Gray. Are these men not more efficient . and better educated and 


trained than ever before? 


Secretary DANIELS. Far more so. 
Mr. Gray. And is it not a fact that we are more 3 
mre Pepa om "d more efficient than ever before all the 
ry o 
Secretary mra T ndoubtedly. 
Mr. Gray. Then you do not think there is anything in this con- 
— newspaper charge that is going over the country of the declin- 


strength and efficienc and adequacy of our Navy? 
8 DANIELS. othing Iit is not true in any particu- 
the Navy has — greatly 


at all. 


steadily ine 


Statement of the totals eor the appro tions carried by the naval acts 


om 1900 to 1914, showing separately the amounts for“ Increase of the 
ne ion ene shoicing the number and types of vessels authorized by 
08€ ac 


Building program. 
1900....... $65,140,916.67 | 817, 140, 009. 00 | 2first-class battleships; 3 armored 
$ ers; 3 cruisers; 7 submarines 
1901 78, 101,791.00 | 25, 400,000.00 | No new tion. 
1902 ,856,363.13 | 22, 703,010.00 5 ; 2armored cruis- 
ers; 2 gun! 
1903. 81, 876, 791. 43 | 25,925,632. 00 5 frst elass battle * 
1904 97, 505,140.94 | 32,176,860. 00 | 1 first-class ba Pi 2 cruis- 
. colliers; 2 tugs; 
4 submarines. 
1905....... 100,336,679.94 | 42,255,833.00 | 2 first-class ba — € 
1906....... 102, 091, 670. 27 33,475,829.00 | 1 first-class battl p: 3 torpedo-boat 
— — 8 submarines. 
1907.......| 98,958,507.50 | 23,713,915.00 | 1 battleship; 2 o*boat 
ers. 
19008 122, 668, 85. 7 230, 307, 962. 00 2 p — battleships; 5 colliers; 10 


torpedo-boat destroyers; 8 subma- 
136, 935, 199. 05 
131, 350, 854. 38 


38,819, 595. 00 
33,770,346. 00 


SiL 120,478,938.24 | 26,005,517.67 | 2 first-class battleships; 2 colliers; 1 river 
gunboat; 1 gunboat; 2 tugs, 4 subma- 
oe rares 5 tender; 8 torpedo- 

1912....... 123,225,007.76 | 20, 569, 378. 48 1 battleship 5 ‘frst line; 2 fuel ships; 6 


destroyers; 1 destroyer tender; 8 sub- 
1 submarine tender. 


marines; 

1 battleship; 1 transport; 1 supply ship; 
6 destroyers; 4 submarines. 

3 battleships 6 destroyers; 8 (or more) 


marines. 
2 — 6 destroyers; 8 subma- 
rines (or more); 1 gunboat; 1 oiler. 


140, 800, 643. 52 
-| 144,868,716. 61 
0 


35,325,695. 00 
41,091,734. 00 
43,030, 801. 00 


! Recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. 
program for 1914, as authorized by this Congress. 


ilding was 

5,706, 039 more "than in 1913; that is, the naval Construction at author- 

zed required nearly $6,000,000: more than in the last year of the 

Foig new administration. If my recommendations are approved, the 

915 new building pem will be $8,705,106 more than was author- 

th predecessor's term. If, added to that, this 

e use of the nearly $2,000,000 

3 made for "200. on shore, the new 
b; Congress 


1013. 
„ Gray, That is all. 
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OUR RELATIVE STRENGTH STILL FURTHER INCREASED BY LOSSES OF OTHER 
NATIONS, 

But not only is our Navy being maintained in strength and 
efficiency while the navies of rival nations against which we 
have been building are engaged in conflict among themselves, 
and by their position are precluded from making war upon us, 
but their fleets are being fast crippled, weakened, and depleted 
by the destruction which they are inflicting upon each other, 
as shown by the following losses sustained by England and 
Germany reported up to this time: 

English. 


guns from 9.4-inch to 8-inch, 12 machine guns, scores of steamers 
and sailing vessels of different types, and thousands of seamen. 

The losses already suffered have not only had the effect to 
stop the further increase of the navies of these nations but to 
actually reduce them. We are no longer compelled to increase 
our Navy if our policy is only to maintain our relative strength 
toward them. We can now stand still and gain more by their 
losses than we have in the past by our building programs. In 
other words, we have gained in relative strength more rapidly 
by their losses than ever before by our own increases. These 
lists of casualties not only show the terrible depletion already 
suffered, but foretell the further destruction which must in- 
evitably come to the navies of these belligerent nations before 
this conflict is over. 

There is no grounds for sudden alarm nor reasons why we 
should now further surrender the taxing power over to the war- 
supply interests nor pile higher the burdens of war debts upon 
the people.nor make heavier the yoke of militarism in the time 
of peace. 
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The Jitney Bus. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 10, 1915. 


Pegasus ee , 135 

"X Torpedo gunboat............ 819| Mr.LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, recently a young man in Oak- 

Ai : Soleo haat ata est 15.090 land, Cal., owning an old automobile and being without money 
3 ea do... 2H or patronage, conceived the idea of competing with the electric 


street cars. This was a new idea to the young man and was 
born of his necessity, but it was not in fact new. For over 10 
years more passengers have been carried through the streets of 
London by the motor than have been carried by the trolley lines. 
The service is just as regular and just as cheap. 

And what happened in London when it was demonstrated 
that the motor bus was going to become more popular than the 
trolley car? The capitalists owning surface trolley lines promptly 
unloaded them on the city and got the city council to grant to 
them exclusive franchises to operate the motor-bus lines. The 
capitalists immediately became publie-ownership men, so far as 
the surface street ear lines were concerned, but they desired and 
secured exclusive rights to operate the motor-bus lines as a 
private corporation. 

The same men who a few years ?zo owned the surface trolley 
lines in London now own the motor-bus lines there. They have 
unloaded the surface trolley lines on the city because they are 
no longer profitable, But the capitalists of London still retain 
their grip on the subway trolley lines, because they pay good 
-dividends in spite of the motor bus. The London subway cars 
can compete with the motor-bus lines because they are faster, 
but as to surface transportation the motor bus is just as rapid 
as the trolley car and is much more pleasant. That is why the 
motor bus has largely taken the place of the surface trolley car 
in that great city. 

It is amusing to wateh the newspaper representatves of the 
capitalists in our western cities fight the “jitney bus.” They 
say the electric car line “has helped to build up our beautiful 
city and is entitled to our patronage.” One Portland paper 
even claims that the street car company was responsible for 
paving a street to a suburb. 

Shortsighted indeed must be the individual who can not see 
that all improvements put in by any electric car company in 
Portland or any other city has been paid for by the people and 
not by the men who own the utility. Every street car com- 
pany in the United States organized or reorganized in the past 
Konigen Luise .......... 20 years—and that takes in all of them—has issued its stock 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse : : free. The money power which bought the bonds required this 
N annnennennennme dye. = in order to make the purchase of the bonds “a good specula- 

III tion.“ The money received from the sale of the bonds is all 
that has gone into the construction, While the stocks have been 
a bonus to the purchasers of the bonds and to the organizers 
or reorganizers of the company. 

In Portland, Oreg., in the case of the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Co., the stocks were issued 65 per cent paid, 
and only 5 cents on the dollar has ever been paid in cash; yet 
the stocks so issued, par value of which are $100 per share, are 
paying dividends of 4 per cent regularly, which means 80 per 
cent profit on the $5 per share actually invested. And this is 
in addition, of course, to the interest on the bonds. 


These losses already suffered by England include a total of 
more than 28 fighting ships and war craft, 172,000 tonnage, 372 
guns from 13.5-inch to 38-inch, 45 machine guns, 53 steamers and 
sailing vessels, and over 5,000 seamen. 

German, 
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A sum total of the German losses is found to inelude more 
than 40 warships and fighting vessels, 176,000 tonnage, 402 
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When this deal was put through at Portland a few years 
ago sufficient stock was given to men interested in Portland's 
daily newspapers to keep them quiet, and those same men are 
to-day causing Portland’s daily papers to protect the trolley 
lines against the “ jitney bus." 

Just at the present, when the “jitney bus” is owned by 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, it is a bad thing and ought to be 
frowned on, according to these newspapers. But you just wait 
till the *jitney bus" grows to formidable proportions and be- 
comes a dangerous competitor of the trolley lines, and then 
you will see these same newspapers favoring “regulation” of 
the *jitney bus," and in order to regulate it to the satisfac- 
tion of the money power these newspapers will favor granting 
an exclusive franchise to one big corporation to handle all the 
motor-bus business of the city. They will say that we should 
have the latest and largest and most improved motor buses 
and that the interests of the service demand that the matter 
be placed in the hands of one company with “ sufficient capi- 
tal" to handle the situation. 

When that time comes these same corporation-controlled 
newspapers will favor unloading the surface lines onto the city, 
and at such prices as to let the capitalists out at a big profit 
from a losing proposition. 

What every city should do is to own its own transportation 
facilities. 'These facilities constitute a monopoly, and if the 
cities owned them they could make a splendid profit, employ 
men at fair wages, and furnish every part of each city with 
good service. The latest and best vehicles could be adopted as 
fast as their practicability were established. 


Immigration Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 
United States. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, the veto is a power that in my 
judgment should be rarely exercised, and then only after the 
President has brought to bear upon the subject matters that 
throw additional light. When one man places his opinion above 
the many without additional light on a subject, it appeals to me 
as a most arbitrary action. 

The President says: 

Not only do I feel it to be a very serious matter to exercise the 

wer of veto in any case, because it involves the opposing of single 
udgment of the President to the melon of both the Houses of Con- 

„ a step which no man who realizes his own liability to error can 

iim without great hesitation, but also because this particular bill is 

in so many respects admirable, well conceived, and desirable. 

Its enactment into law would undoubtedly enhance the efficiency and 
improve the methods of handling the important branch of the public 
service to which it relates. 

I agree with that statement and would like the President 
to point out the potent power that has prevented this bill becom- 
ing a law since May 20, 1896. 

It is fair to presume that the Members of Congress, coming 
from all sections of the country, are closer in touch with the 
rank and file of the people than even the President; and despite 
the fact that the President says that this is a new question, I 
would direct his attention to the fact that this and similar 
bills have been before the House and Senate and passed at 
eleven different periods of time. I will herewith insert the dates 
the bill was voted on and the results of the vote: - 


1896. 
May 20, House, 195 to 26. 
December 17, Senate, 52 to 10. 


1897. 
February 9, Senate, 34 to 31. : 
March 3, House, 193 to 37 (over President Cleveland's veto). 


1898 
January 17, Senate, 45 to 28. 


May 22, House, 86 to 7 (In committee). 
May 27, House, no division. 1906 


May 23, Senate, test added by amendment, 
June, Senate, no division. 


1912. 
April, Senate, test added by amendment, 57 to 8. 
April 19, Senate, no division, but only 
December 18, House, 178 to 52. 


votes against. 


1913. 
January 17, House, 149 to 70. 
January 25, House, 166 to 71. 
January, House, no division. 
January, Senate, no division. 
February 18, Senate, 72 to 18 (over President Taft's veto). 
February 19, House, 213 to 114 (on veto). 


1914. 


February 5, House, 252 to 126. 
December 31, Senate, 12 to 47 (on motion to strike out test). 


January 2, Senate, 50 to 7. 85 

January 15, House, 227 to 96. 

January 14, Senate, no division. 

There have been nine record votes in the House, the average 
of the yotes being 184 to 67, and seven record yotes in the 
Senate, the average vote being 51 to 16. 

The immigration problem is one of the greatest problems that 
confront our people to-day. No matter what part of the 
country you live in, look about you and you will see that our 
arable, fertile land is not only well occupied, but that the land, 
because of the demand for it, is well advanced in price, and if 
you live in the city you can easily find many Americans seek- 
ing employment; what then is our reason for throwing the 
gates wide open? 

Not very far back in our history we had plenty of rich, 
cheap, and fertile land, and we needed immigrants. To-day we 
can afford to select. 

The argument is adyanced that if this law had been in effect 
when our fathers came to this country that it would have 
excluded many of our best and most worthy citizens. I admit 
the statement, and had I been a Member of Congress at that 
date would have yoted against the bill, but we can say in the 
same breath and with equal exactness if our forefathers had 
attempted to telephone, telegraph, ride in steam cars or auto- 
mobiles, or send a wireless message of their arrival to the ones 
they left behind that their efforts would have been futile. 

The conditions of to-day are not what they were then; our 
country is annually expending millions of dollars for educa- 
tional purposes to lift our people to a higher standard of 
literacy, and if education is not a test of citizenship why do 
we make these enormous expenditures? 

Our educational system at the time our forefathers came to 
these shores was as little developed as the country, and this 
condition, as applied to the masses, was world-wide, 

The immigration of to-day is not what it was then. Only 
since 1820 has a record been kept showing where the immi- 
grants come from. Writers on this subject classify immigrants 
ns old and new, the first class being those who came before 
1883 and the second class those who have come since that date, 
About 90 per cent of the old class came from England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Belgium, France, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 

Among the new we find 90 per cent from Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, Italy, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Portugal, 
Poland, Spain, Syria, and Turkey. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration compiled sta- 
tistics which show the number and per cent of illiterates from 
1899 to 1909, inclusive. 


Number | Per cent 


Race or people. 

r 302, 657 1. 
Finn. c eecsevexesneoxttendauiccuvadumadewh A Mad 123,415 1. 
French.. $1,449 5. 
German............... 566,579 5. 
Trish... ... .. a. fn 381,005 2. 
Bohemian and Moravian. 18,404 1. 
Dutch and Flemish........ 58,525 4. 
r 5 <3) 0 xeneoucesent As aseveecenexsabany cer 483,049 
Scotch 95, 073 
Welsh 15,191 
Armenian 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro. 


Croatian and Slovenian................................ 
tian, 
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The report discloses the fact that during the period covered 
by the table less than 3 per cent of the old immigrants could 
neither read nor write, while illiterates among the new immi- 
grants numbered about 36 per cent. 

No one attempts to assert that all these people who could 
neither read nor write were undesirables; but we are constantly 
fixing standards of citizenship, and I feel quite sure that, had 
this law been in effect, many of those who came here to make 
this their home would have had interest enough to have 
attained the literacy standing required by this bill. And if they 
had done so, who will question the fact that their condition 
would have been improved as a prospective citizen of this 
country? If not, then our whole scheme of education is wrong. 

It is begging the question to assert that the power to read 
and write makes the man. No one claims that it does; but if it 
is not a desirable quality, why do we expend vast amounts for 
education and almost deprive ourselves of the necessities of 
life to educate our children? Nor is this test the only test in 
the bill; it has many good features. A law should be read in 
its entirety, considering all its parts; and if an immigrant 
could comply with this law in its entirety he would make a 
good citizen and a man we could assimilate. 

I think the time has come when we should be cautious in 
the introduction of our citizenship. I am for the real immi- 
grant—the one who comes here to make it his home. But 
during the decade 1900 to 1910 the number of foreign-born 
males 21 years and over who had taken no steps toward natu- 
ralization increased from 900,000 to 2,260,000; and as a matter 
of fact a large number of the aliens now coming to this country 
are not immigrants, in the direct sense of the word, but sojourn- 
ers taking advantage of the higher American wages and then 
returning to their country with their earnings, each one of 
them displacing an American citizen who lives and rears Lis 
family in America and defends the flag, if need be. 

We do not want the living conditions of six and a half million 
wage earners normally employed in manufactures, a million in 
mines, a million and three-quarters on railroads, and so on, 
reduced to a lower level; neither do we want to see them change 
their method of living and take up their abode in freight cars, 
using the clay banks for ovens. Already in the mass the wage 
earners get less out of a country’s prosperity than anybody 
else. And if it be treason to listen to the voice of the Farmers’ 
Union, the Daughters of Liberty, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Central Federated Union, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the Central Labor Union of Lincoln in the 
State which I in part represent, the railway employees, the Inter- 
national Seamen's Union, the retail clerks, the teamsters, and 
other labor organizations, then I am guilty, but my conscience is 
clear and my reasoning satisfied; besides I know that men who 
want to cheapen labor and cheapen the mode of living will have 
their side of the case presented. 

I am for the bill, and shall cast my vote to pass it over the 
President’s veto, for it is only asking the people who come to 
our shores to attain a standard that we by legislation are 
forcing our own people to accept. 


North Pole Controversy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. FIELDS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 8, 1915. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Record I desire to submit a few brief ob- 
servations, together with a letter from Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
to the Congress of the United States and certain other data 
bearing upon the polar controversy between Dr. Cook and Civil 
Engineer Robert E. Peary, both of whom claim to have reached 
the North Pole, and I trust that same, especinlly the letter of 
Dr. Cook, may receive the careful attention of the membership 
of the House. 

I desire to say first that I am not prompted by personal in- 
terest in Dr. Cook or by unkind feelings toward Mr. Peary to 
speak upon this subject. I have only the slightest acquaintance 
with the former and have never met the latter. I therefore 
disclaim any personal interest in the controversy or personal 
preference for either gentleman. I am, however, interested in 
seeing each of these gentlemen receive fair treatment and a 
square deal at the hands of the Ameriean Congress and the 


American people in this controverzy, which is no more than 
each and every American is entitled to in any matter with 
which the Congress has to do or in which the people are inter- 
ested. I assume that the Congress is interested in this matter 
for the reason that it did by act of Congress tender the thanks 
of Congress to Mr. Peary for reaching the North Pole, which 
will be found in Public, No. 487, S. 6104, which reads as follows: 
[Public No. 487.] 

An act (S. 6104) providing for the promotion of Civil Engineer Robert 
Gouna United States Navy, and tendering to him the thanks of 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 

he is hereby, authorized to place Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, United 

States Navy, on the retired list of the Co of Civil Engineers with the 

rank of rear admiral, to date from April 6, 1909, with the highest 

retired US that de under existing law. 

Sec. 2. at the thanks of Con be, and the same are hereby, 
tendered to Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, for his Arctic explora- 
tions, resulting in reaching the North Pole. 

Approved, March 4, 1911. 

It will be noticed that the above resolution does not accredit 
Mr. Peary with having discovered the North Pole, but with hav- 
ing reached the North Pole. Therefore the resolution does not 
recognize Mr. Peary as the discoverer of the pole, nor does it 
preclude Dr. Cook's claim that he discovered the pole on April 
21, 1908, which was more than 11 months before Mr. Peary 
reached the pole according to the date given by Peary himself, 
which was April 6, 1909. 

I am informed that some gentlemen have said on the floor 
of this House that Congress is not concerned about this matter, 
and that it has no jurisdiction over same. In reply to this 
statement I desire to ask, If Congress is not concerned about 
this matter, why, then, did it tender its thanks to Mr. Peary for 
his polar attainment? Nor did it stop at a vote of thanks, but 
by the same resolution it granted him a pension at $6,000 per 
annum for the remainder of his life, and by other governmental 
action he has been paid many thousand dollars out of the Public 
Treasury during his various leaves of absence from the naval 
service, much of which time was spent in polar explorations. 
This enormous sum, the thanks of Congress for his polar at- 
tainment, and the pension granted him was an admission and 
an implied acknowledgment on the part of the Congress of its 
interest in, and jurisdiction over, the polar efforts and achieve- 
ments or controversies of American citizens. 


It can not be argued in either justice or sincerity that Mr. 


Peary should receive the special favors of Congress for his 
polar attainment because he happened to be fortunate enough 
to be in the United States Navy. First, no man would dare 
contend that a naval officer should be given special advantages 
over a private citizen in a civil pursuit which was not a part 
of his official duty, and, second, the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy on the resolution which acknowledged 
Mr. Peary's claim for Arctic explorations recommends that he 
is not entitled to such recognition for naval services, but throws 
him solely upon his claim as a private citizen for Arctic ex- 
plorations. I submit copy of the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, just referred to, which reads as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1910. 
To the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of the 8th instant, inclosing a bill B R. 19971) providing for the 
appointment of Commander Robert E. Peary a rear admira 

avy as an additional number in grade, and placing him upon the re- 
tired list, and requesting for the committee the views and recommenda- 
tions of the department thereon. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that Robert Edwin Peary 
entered the naval service of the United States as a civil engineer on 
October 26, 1881, and has been an officer of the Navy continuously 
since that date, performing the duties required of a civil engineer 
under orders from the Navy Department, except when on leave. 

During his service in the Navy Civil Engineer Peary has been granted 
leave of absence abroad as follows: 

April 6, 1886, leave abroad, 8 months. 

October 31, 1887, leave abroad, 12 months. 

February 24, 1891, leave abroad, 18 months. 

November 21, 1892, leave abroad, 3 years. 

May 2, 1896, leave abroad, 6 months. 

May 25, 1897, leave abroad, 5 months. 

September 1903, leave abroad, 3 years. 

April 9, 1907, leave abroad, 3 years. 

The unexpired portion of this last leave was revoked on July 2 
1908, and Civil Engineer Peary was ordered to report to the Coast an 
Geodetic Survey for duty in making tidal observations in Grant Land 
and Greenland. 

It would appear that the bill in question is framed for the pur 
of rewardin ivil Engineer Peary for having reached the North Pole ; 
and while VAI successfully accomplished this self-imposed task is 
most commendable and reflects great credit not only upon him but 
also upon the entire Nation, his various exploring expeditions can not 
be regarded as having been conducted for a strictly military or naval 


purpose, and for this reason it seems inappropriate to confer upon him 
x He Tor which his previous education, training, and ce have not 
e m. 


It is therefore recommended that in the title of the bill and in the 
fourth line thereof the word “commander” be changed to “ civil 
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engineer," the latter being Mr. Peary's correct official designation, and, 
further, that instead of appointing him a rear admiral and placing 
him upon the retired list as such, that he be retired as a civil engineer, 
with the rank of rear admiral, and with the highest retired pay of that 
grade under existing law. 
Faithfully, yours, G. vox L. MEYER. 

Then, if one American citizen should receive congressional 
recognition for Arctic achievements, why should not another 
American citizen receive the same recognition and the same 
thanks if he can establish to the satisfaction of Congress that 
he attained the same achievement, and attained it many months 
prior to the date that Mr. Peary claims to have done so. Dr. 
Cook announced to the world that he had reached the North 
Pole prior to the announcement of Mr. Peary that he had done 
so, and was the first citizen of his own or any other country to 
claim to have reached that long-sought goal. Dr. Cook says he 
will establish by expert testimony, if given an opportunity, his 
claim of priority in reaching the pole. He states that more than 
60 Arctic explorers and scientific experts from different parts of 
the world have recognized him as the discoverer of the pole, and 
that not one Arctic explorer or scientific expert has disputed same 
on scientific grounds, and that he is in possession of documents 
proving this acknowledgment; and these documents were written 
nfter the publication of the polar records of both himself and 
Peary, and most of them were written during the year 1914, 
after a most careful study had been made of the reports of 
both himself and Peary. So, in view of the claim of Dr. Cook 
that each and all Arctic explorers who have spoken on the con- 
troversy recognize him as the discoverer of the pole, it is, in 
my opinion, incumbent upon Congress to accord to him the same 
treatment that it accorded to Mr. Peary. It should give him an 
opportunity to establish his claim of priority by giving him and 
his witnesses a hearing before a committee of Congress; and if 
after a thorough hearing that committee is convinced that Dr. 
Cook did reach the pole, he should then receive national recog- 
nition through the Congress of the United States, which would 
automatically establish his claim of priority, as there is no con- 
troversy between Cook and Peary as to the date that each 
claims to have reached the pole. He is an American citizen 
the same as Peary, and should receive equal treatment at the 
hands of the American Congress. Justice demands that he be 
granted a hearing by the same Congress that gave Peary recog- 
nition, and a just public sentiment will sooner or later force 
such a hearing; and it is my contention that it should not be 
delayed, but should be granted while the expert witnesses who 
are familiar with the data and the facts and who are capable 
of passing upon same and giving competent testimony are ob- 
tainable. And in this connection I make the contention that the 
weight of expert computations on the observations of both 
Cook and Peary is in favor of Cook. As a basis of Peary's 
claim in this regard I submit copy of a letter of Hon. O. H. Titt- 
mann, Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 


reads as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURYEY, 
Washington, March 4, 1915. 
Mr. E. N. Norton, 
6952 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Sin: In reply to your letter of February 28, 1914, I have to inform 


you that you can obtain information in regard to observations, etc., of 
5 oy on his trip to the far north in his book called“ Peary's 
orth Pole. 


You will find a statement of the testimon 


of Hugh C. Mitchell, one 
of the computers of the Coast and 


etic Survey, who worked up 
Peary’s observations, on pages 135-142 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, subcommittee on private bills, dated March 
4, 1910, a copy of which can probably be obtained by writing to the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval airs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

The computations of Peary's work were made by Messrs. Hugh C. 
Mitchell and Charles R. Duvall, who were employed for the pu by 
Mr. Peary. These computations were, therefore, not made officially by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Legg is this office has always vouched 
for the accuracy. of the work done by these two men. 


Respectfully, 
x E O. H. TiTTMANN, Superintendent. 


It will be noted from the above letter that the observations of 
Mr. Peary were computed by only two gentlemen who were con- 
nected with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but who were not 
acting officially in their computations of Peary's observations 
but were paid for same by Mr. Peary himself. I do not ques- 
tion the integrity of these gentlemen or the correctness of their 
computations of Peary's observations, but in connection with 
their report I wish to call attention to the fact that the obser- 
vntions of Dr. Cook were computed by Mr. Clark Brown, asso- 
ciate member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
Mr. Brown's computations were approved by David R. Lee, 
civil engineer, B. S., Cornell University, 1889, also a member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers; J. M. Taylor, M. E., 
Cornell University, 1888; E. G. Raynor, civil engineer, B. S., 
New York University, 1903; R. C. Holt, civil engineer; and 


J. C. Green, associate member American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Michigan Agricultural College, 1901. All five of these 
gentlemen are scientific experts from different parts of the 
country, and four of them were not then and are not now ac- 
quainted with Dr. Cook. Therefore if we accept the report of 
the two scientific experts who computed the observations of 
Mr. Peary, we should also accept the report of the five scientific 
experts who computed the observations of Dr. Cook, and who 
show by their computations that Cook reached the pole. 

Not only do the principles of justice demand that Dr. Cook 
be given a hearing and that this controversy be settled for all 
time, but our educational interests demand its settlement. 'The 
students of history of the present and future are entitled to have 
the controversy settled while the claimants are both living 
and each able to defend his case, so that they may not.be mis- 
led by history or left to guess at the facts. 

Then there is another reason why an investigation of this 
matter should be made by Congress. Congress has officially 
acknowledged that Mr. Peary reached the pole. I am informed 
that it is now contended that he did not reach the pole, and 
that it can be established that he did not if opportunity is given. 
I do not attempt to vouch for the truthfulness of that state- 
ment or the soundness of the contention. But I do contend that 
Congress was not indulging in child's play or idle formalities in * 
its official recognition of Mr. Peary’s claim that he reached the 
pole. It was dealing with a question of both national and inter- 
national interest and should be sure of the grounds upon which 
it based its action. I understand that it was stated by Miss 
Lilian E. Kiel, former stenographer for Hampton's Magazine, 
before the Committee on Education of this House a few days 
ago that the alleged Peary report of his trip to the pole was 
not a product of his own brain, but was a product of the edi- 
torial staff of Hampton's Magazine. If this be true, it is suf- 
ficient to raise the question of doubt as to whether the report 
was written on information and calculations receivcd from Mr. 
Peary, or on information from some other source. It is there- 
fore the duty of Congress to inquire into the authenticity of 
the report on which it gave Peary recognition. If the charges 
ndvanced by Miss Kiel are untrue, they are an injustice to Mr. 
Peary and the editorial staff and the magazine referred to, and 
their truthfulness should be immediately challenged and dis- 
proved by Mr. Peary and all other parties concerned. If they 
are true, Mr. Peary and his staff have done an injustice to both 
the Congress and the public by leaving this matter open to so 
much doubt. As a basis of my reference to the charges of Miss 
Kiel before the Committee on Education of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I here submit copy of an affidavit by her containing 
practically the same charges above referred to, which reads as 
follows: 

W WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1914. 


While employed as editorial stenographer by Hampton's M Ine it 
fell to my lot to take the story entitled “The discovery of the North 
Pole,” which ran in Seas in 1910. This story was published over 
the name of Robert E. Peary, was dictated to mé by a woman—Mrs. 
Elsa 9 0d — it — eary o not ona m I still hold in 
my possession my stenographer's note s contain my original zhort- 
eas | notes of this story. BE MY OPE =e 

Later in the year a member of this same enterprising, unscrupulous 
editorial staff manufactured and dictated to me e fak "Y statement » 
for the press. to which I was commanded to sign the name “ Frederick 
A. Cook” by typewriter, but of which Dr. Cook had absolutely no 
knowledge until it appeared in the public press. 

This faked “statement "—commcnly called “the Cook confession "— 
appeared simultaneously with the issue of Hampton's Magazine for 
January, 1911, which contained the first instalment of what was known 
as Dr. Cook's own story," in which, after Dr. Cook had O. K.'d the 
galley proofs, I helped to insert certain insanity and “ confession” 
clauses. 

The above is a voluntary statement made by me in the 
justice without the knowledge of Dr. Frederick. A. Cook. 8 


LILIAN E. 
CrrY or WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, ss: BK 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of July, 1914. 

[SEAL.] E. C. OwEN, Notary Public. 

I maintain that if the charges made by Miss Klel are untrue, 
Mr. Peary and those implicated with him by these charges can 
not afford to sit idly by and let them go unnoticed or unchal- 
lenged. And if the charges of Miss Kiel are not refuted or met 
by a satisfactory explanation, the Congress and the country 
must admit that a mistake was made by giving Mr. Peary con- 
gressional recognition for his polar achievements, the report in 
question being a part of the basis upon which they gave such 
recognition. And, further still, Dr. Cook is heralding charges 
against Mr. Peary from one end of the United States to the 
other, so grave in character that they are inflaming the public 
mind to such an extent that the public is contending that inas- 
much as Congress has impliedly acknowledged its jurisdiction 
over this matter by its recognition of the Arctic achievements of 
Mr. Peary, it is now incumbent upon Congress to make a full 
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and thorough investigation of the claims of Dr. Cook and the 
charges by him against Mr. Peary, charging the latter with 
bribery, fraud, and falsehoods, to discredit and destroy him 
(Cook) and establish his (Peary’s) polar claim, upon which 
claim he received congressional recognition. 

The public is contending that the charges which Cook is 
making against Peary should be answered and refuted or ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Peary. I would not make any contention 
for the purpose of precipitating further controversy between 
the two gentlemen under discussion, but I do contend that Con- 
gress should take the matter in hand and should give a full and 
open hearing to both claimants and their witnesses. If the 
charges are untrue, the country should know it, and Cook’s 
campaign against Peary should come to an end. If, on the other 
hand, they are true, the country, and especially the Congress, 
which gave official recognition to Mr. Peary, should know it. 
I maintain that neither Mr. Peary nor the Congress which 
has officially recognized him should be willing to permit the 
campaign of Dr. Cook to further proceed without notice. It 
is my opinion. and my contention that the controversy should 
be settled and settled right. And in the hope that it may lead 
to that end I am introducing the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, etc., That the thanks of Congress be, and the same are 
hereby, tendered to Dr. Frederick A. Cook for his Arctic explorations, 
resulting in his reaching the North Pole. 

This resolution is practically identical with section 2 of the 
resolution extending the thanks of Congress to Mr. Peary, and 
if it should be passed by Congress it will automatically settle 
the question of priority of discovery in favor of Dr. Cook. I 
introduce this resolution in the hope that it may lead to a full 
hearing and proper and final settlement of the question in con- 
troversy. The controversy should be settled, to the end that 
if Cook’s claim of discovery of the North Pole and his charges 
against Peary are untrue, the country should know it and his 
campaign of assault upon Peary should cease. On the other 
hand, if he can establish his claim that he reached the North 
Pole, as he says he can, and as the great number of Arctic 
explorers and scientists say he can, he should not only be 
recognized by the Congress and the country as the discoverer 
of the North Pole, but should be commended by the world 
for the brave, fearless, and untiring fight which he has waged 
for his rights. 

I include in the data submitted herewith copy of the contract 
between Mr. Peary and the New York Times, which was printed 
in the Times on September 11, 1909. I also include copies of 
numerous letters from Aretic explorers and scientific experts 
to which I invite special attention; and I desire to say here 
that I have seen all the original letters from which these 
copies are made. I submit all this, together with Dr. Cook’s 
letter to the Congress of the United States to which I have 
previously referred, for the information of the membership 
of the House. And I insist that in view of the preponderance 
of evidence in favor of the claim of priority at the North Pole 
by Dr. Cook, and his request for and persistent efforts to 
secure a hearing before Congress, the same body that heard 
Mr. Peary, a hearing should be granted to Cook. 

The data above referred to are submitted in the following 
order : 

TIMES CONTRACT WITH PEARY AS PUELISHED IN NEW YORK TIMES 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1909. 
New YORK TIMES, 
New York City, July 6, 1908. 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith acknowledge the receipt of the sum of 
$4,000 from the New York Times on behalf of itself and associates. 
It is understood that in making this advance the Times does not 
responsibility for or any connection with the expedition 
am about to embark, and which has for its purpose the 
finding of the North Pole. The money is "ne 


repaid to the New York Times and i tes out of the 


Times. If the expedition is successful and the pole is discovered I 
promise to use every means in my power to reach civilization and wire 
to the Times the full story of the discovery over my own signature. 
The Times is to have the sole rights to the news of the discovery, and 
is to have the exclusive right of its publication in all parts ot the 
world. My understanding is that the Times, on íts part, agrees to 
syndicate the news both in npe and America, and to give to me 
the entire amount it receives, rfter deducting costs of cables, tolls, 
ete. The Times and its associates will pay me what they consider 
a reasonable amount for the use of the material in their own publi- 
cations. From the sum thus raised the 000 is to be r and 
I am free to sell the magazine and book rights to my best advantage. 

It is understood, however, that should the news reports by an 

ibilty not realize the sum of $4,000, any deficit will reim 
Ls the es from the magazine and book ts. 

Should tbe expedition not be successful in wore $ the pole, but 
should c cud result in lorations in the Far No the Times is 
to be repaid $4,000 out of the news, magazine, and book rights. of 
the €x tion, so far as they may go toward the liquidation of that 


claim. 
Yours, very truly, R. E. PEARY. 


to me as a loan 


[Editorial comment from the Evening Tribune, Des Motnes, Io June 
23, 1914.] N 

Whatever else Dr. Cook may be right or wrong about: he is most cer- 
tainly right about the efforts that are being — * to W oed. him and 
his contentions over the North Pole discovery. 

The Evening Tribune is in receipt of a mass of printed matter about 
the doctor, sent from no acknowledged source, that in the preparation 
must represent weeks of labor and hundreds of dollars’ expense. 

The question that naturally suggests itself is why such an effort 
should now be considered necessary to discredit the doctor, and who is 
financially interested enough to go to the expense? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Ji 7, 19. 
To Dr. FREDERICK A. Cook, 5 


New York City. 

Dear Dr. Cook: I thank you very much for — kind letter, and I 
assure you that I have never varied in the belief that you and Civil 
Engineer Peary reached the pole. After reading the ‘published ac- 
counts daily and critically of both claimants, I was forced to the con- 
clusion from their striking similarity that each of you was the eye- 
witness of the other's success. 

Without collusion it would have been impossible to have written 
accounts so similar, and yet in view of the ungracious controversy that 
has occurred since, that view (collusion) would be impossible to imagine. 

While I have never believed that either of A ot within a pin point 
of the pole, I have steadfastly held that bo cot as near the as 
was possible to ascertain, considering the imperfections of the tru- 
ments used and the personal errors of individuals under circumstances 
sọ adverse to absolute accuracy. 

Again, I have been broad enough in my views to believe that there 
was room enough at the pole for two, and never narrow enough to 
believe that only one man got there. 

I believe that both are entitled to the honor of the achievement. 

Very truly, yours, F 
W. S.. SCHLEY. 
MM 
INDORSEMENTS OF LETTER BY ADMIRAL SCHLEY, JANUARY 7, 1011. 
San JOSE, Car, April 22, 191). - 

I agree with Admiral Schley and have drawn my conclusions from 
like reasoning. 

Mavricn CONNELL. 


(Maurice Connell, connected with United States Weather Bureau and 
member of the Greely Arctic Expedition.) 


COPY OF INSCRIPTION ON BACK OF PHOTOGRAPH PRESENTED TO DR. COOK 
BY DR. J. d. KNOWLTON, SURGEON TO THE ' NEPTUND,” SCOTT EXPEDI- 
TION. , 


For Dr. Frederick A. Cook, the first man at the North Pole, and I 
m" say, the only one up to date. 
rom his friend, 


Dr. J. G. KNOWLTON, 
Surgeon to Steamer “Neptune,” Scott Expedition. 
JaNUARY 19, 1914. 


COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
PORT ARTHUR, CANADA. 
I am of the same opinion as Admiral W. S. Schley, that Frederici 
A. Cook was the first to reach the North Pole. 
Jonx E. Newsome, 
(Ten years in the Arctic.) 


COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON ADMIRAL SCHLEY'S LETTER TO DR. COOK. 


After careful consideration of Rear Admiral Schley’s Arctic letters to 
Dr. Cook, I don’t hesitate to indorse every word the admiral said of the 


doctor. 
Joun Bruns Wirt, 
Commodore Commanding National Naval Veterans, U. S. of A. 


On a copy of the late Rear Admiral W. S. Schley's letter of indorse- 
ment to Dr. Cook, Capt. J. E. Bernier wrote as follows: 
This is my opinion. 


J. E. BERNIER, 
Leader of Various Official Canadian Arctic Expeditions. 

CANADA, January 19, 191}, 

COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 191}. 

I indorse fully the gre gore letter of Rear Admiral W. S. Schley to 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, date January 7, 1911, so far as it refers to 
Dr. Cook's achievement, 

MIDDLETON SMITH, 


Observer and Naturalist, Point Barrow Expedition, 


COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
This is the way I have always looked at it. ‘ 
SAMUEL J. ENTRIKIN, 
Second in Command of the Peary Expedition of 189. 
Manch 13, 1914. 


COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
APRIL 22, 1914. 
My Dran Dr. Cook: I indorsed these sentiments at the time they 
were first expressed, and have discovered no reasons in the intervening 
years to change my opinion. 
Sincerely, SAMUEL P. ORTH. 
Professor = Political Economy, Cornell University, New York, 
Member of the “Miranda” Arctic Expedition, 1894. 


COPY OF INDORSEMENT ON SCHLEY LETTER. 
New Tonk CirY, January 23, 1914. 
The opinion of Admiral Schley is my belief regarding the rival 


lar claims, 
S Epwix S. BROOKE, Jr., 
Crocker Land Expedition, 1918. 


To the Congress of the United States (presented through —— ——): 


settled and p ed right; and it would seem t now is the fitting 
e to do it, while Pot 


claimants are alive, and evidence, such as 
is, available. 


Many ple in Europe, and multitudes in the United States, are 
thoroughly convinced that Dr. Frederick A. Cook was the first man to 
reach 90° north latitude, 

As time passes and citizens of this country read the story of the 
conquest of the pole as told by Dr. Cook in his book en M 
Attainment of the Pole,” or listen to him personally as he tells his 
experiences from the lecture platform, it is borne in upon them that 
there has been a great injustice done, and that the belief that 
R. E. Peary is the discoverer of the North Pole is erroneous. 

To my mind, the chlef f that an explorer can give of what he 
claims to have accomplished is to be found in his account or narrative, 
We like that to "nk true and to tally with such facts 3s we know. 
Dr. Cook in his book, My Attainment of the Pole," gives us a story 
that does ring true, and his claim that he was the first of all men to 
reach the North Pole ig, I thin roven beyond question. 'The story of 
its conquest and of the wonde: journey over the ice floes with his 


two Eskimo companions is most convincing. 
The record of observations by sextant for latitude made by Dr. Cook 
are as good, I believe, as possible to be taken under such adverse con- 


ditions as must ail in the vieinity of the pole. The novel idea of 
proving his position by accurate and painstaking observations of 
shadows for a period of 24 hours while at the pole was a happy 
thought, and suc 
the North or South Poles. 


Should further proof be needed, it is to be found in the rts 
given by R. E. Peary in his book, entitled the “ North Pole," written 
some time after Dr. Cook's statements had been made public, In this 
book Mr. P. A per of his journey to the pole, describes in 
the same conditions of ice, water, and that Dr. Cook found the 
year before; also saw to the west, first between 

north latitude, and later 


where Dr. Cook 
the eighty-fourth and elghty-Afth parallels of 
t to 


t e 
divisions in the floes caused the obstruction of those land 
easterly drift of the ice. He , in one case at least, reported animal 
life, Indicating that land eould not be too far pace te 

T that R. E. Peary 


here are probably but few who d 
8 1909; but "m are we to account for h 


reached the pole in R 
description of that journey, tallying so completely with that previous 
à . ook. must 


ven to the public Dr. Cook, unless we admit that Dr. 
ave made the same journey the year before, as he says he 

To those of us who know Dr. his simple word is sufficient ; to 
those who do not, his word should be as good as another's, 

I believe that anyone who has had much experience in the Arctic 
regions and who is familiar with the narratives of both Dr. Cook and 
R. E. Peary, and who is honest and unprejudiced, must feel that the 
on 2 vering the North Pole belongs by right to Dr. Frederick 

. Cook. 

Unfortunately, it would seem that as a rule the press of this 
love sensation better than truth, and have been most ready to prin 
charges of fake and fraud as advanced by Peary and his followers 
while their columns have been closed to Dr. Cook when he has wished 
5e resent his own c 


the North Pole. I ask that 
geographical and historical 


Epwarp A. Haven, 
Master Mariner. 
(Served as officer 3 and hand in Arctic ice for 
14 years; the last voyage as first officer wien due the ler polar expedi- 
tion of 1903-1905. Also three years’ experience A aTa apn and boat sail- 
ing on Alaskan rivers and coasts.) 
OAKLAND, CAL., December 28, 191}. 


UNITED STATES REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 
4154 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland, Cal., 
- April 27, 1915. 


as to whom belongs th. 
in the interest of national honor, justice, and 
knowledge. 

Respectfully, 


Mr. E. C. RosT, 
6952 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, IM. 

Dear Sin: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant in regard to the work of the Arctic explorers, Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Civil r bert E, Peary, United 
States Navy, re , incl a copy ofa letter to Dr. Cook from the 
— elm W. S. Schley, United States Navy, which I return you 
rewith. 

You ask me for my opinion as to the merit of the claims for dis- 
covery of the prosrap ical point, the North Pole, and in reply I wish 
to state that I have met both the persons referred to, have carefully 
studied their reports, and from the experience I have had during five 
eruises to the Arctic Ocean on the Pacific side in Government ships 
I fully indorse the view of the late Admiral Schley in his letter to Dr. 
Cook in every particular, and I regret very much that any public con- 
troversy ever took place betwen the two gentlemen after the quie 
and suffering they so bravely had endured for the sake of nationa 

PUN ae science. The priority of discovery evidently belongs to 

T. OOK. 

] am, sir, very truly, yours, 


O. C. HAMLET, 
Senior Captain U. S. Revenue-Cutter Service, 


retired, 


results as he got would obtain nowhere else but at 


SrnANDBOULEVARD 114, h 
KOBENHAVN, 


ery kind of you, indeed, to send me the 


My Dear Dm. Cook: It is v 
photos of yourself and those from the voyage. I do appreciate them 
very much, and prize them highly amongst the other explorers. Once 
more, please acot my most sincere thinks. 

May I congratulate you? I saw in the DADER that the Congress 
wes going to confer an honor on you. I n not tell you that I was 

pleased. 

P ee from our mutual friend, Hamlet, received the congressional 
report on the Peary investigation, and was extremely interested. Good 
God! That committee of the National Geographic Society have cer- 
tainly taken matters easy. It seems really incredible. If a similar 
ropare Rorà the Congress haye been sent out, I would be very pleased 
0 ve 

I am angry with Peary, as I have written and written again regard- 
ing some glacialogical work done on ice cap on Greenland, but 
have never received an answer, and I presume that he does not like 
that I pronghe back the information that the Peary Channel did not 
exist. That's the only reason that I can find out. 

Do tell me, are there in your Through the First Antarctic Night” 
any glacialogical information, or have you written anything on this 
theme, for instance, from your Mount McKinley voyage? 1 am work- 
ing hard with it, as I have to draw up my official report over the 
voyage across the northern Greenlandic ice cap. Did I ever send you 
my book? If not, let me know, and I will send it to you at once, and 
if you care for my photo I would be honored to send you one. 

hat definite information is there in Peary's book about his having 
reached the pole? he written anything? 

With my kindest and thanks, I am, 

Yours, faithfully, 


EJNAR MIKKELSEN, 
Leader Arctic Expedition to B. 


Bea, Member Ziegler 
Arctic Ezpedition, Leader Hrioksen Relief Expedition. 


DURBAN, April 1914. 

Dr. F. A. Cook. er 

Dear Sin: Most sincere thanks for your excellent book, My Attain- 
my ar aa it with the; test int t d I t congratulat 

've ren e greates erest, an must co ulate you 
as the winner of the blue ribbon. By the way, permit me to tell e 
that I've always been one of your most ardent supporters, even in those 
days when the Peary gang had the run of the sel nnd you were silent. 
Amongst those who have had a peep behind the curtains of Arctic ex- 
ploration Peary's true character is only too well known to be 
mented upon and his doings are the least said infamous. 

You have py a noble fight with a true gentleman's weapon, which 
is more than what can be said about your antagonist, and I sincerely 
hope that the justice you are d shall not be long in forthcom- 


1o ng to have the pleasure of one day making your personal ac- 
. I beg to remain, aj * s 
BERGENDAHL, 


Sincerely, yours, R. 
Of the Ziegler Expedition. 


com- 


Address, Warberg, Sweden. 


SCHOONER “ CARRIE W. Basson,” 
709 Cleveland Street, Tampa, Fla., May 23, 1914. 
Dr. F. A. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 


DEAR Doctor: It was with much pleasure that I received your book, 
My Attainment of the Pole, on my arrival here from sea. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for p kind remembrance, and rest 
assured I shall keep it as a token of the first discoverer of the North 


e. 
I have sent a card in your behalf to our Co an SPARKMAN. 
you kindly once more, hoping this nds all well, 
LI 


Yours, sincerely, 
, Capt. JOHN MARSHALL, 
P. S.—You will remember the schooner C. W. Babson, of Gloucester, 
Mass, I have sailed her for the past eight years in the Central Amer- 
can trade. M 


CHICAGO, ILL., September 15, 1915. 
To whom it may concern: ivi A P 


pu a luncheon at the New Washington Hotel, in Seattle, Wash. 
Wednesday, January 8, 1913, when Capt. Otto Beek in , his daughter, 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, and myself were present, the captain said: “ Dr, 
Cook, I have always taken a great deal of interest in your polar explo- 
pe cR S Ne EG oR E 
narrative y, an spu e facts conta 
am confident that you reached the North Pole.” wx 4 * 
. BAKER. 


G. 
CHARME and sworn to before me this 15th day of September, 1914, 
cago, III. 
[SEAL.] CHAS. L. GROBECKER, 
Notary Public. 


— 


UMATILLA, LAKE COUNTY, FLA. January 25, 1911, 


Dr. FREDERICK A. COOK, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

My Dran Dg. Cook: Your e kind letter of January 13, inclosing 
letter scopy) from Admiral y and yours (copy) to Hon. George 
mono i Sori was forwarded me from Chattanooga to this place, where 

am win g. 

I thank you for P kind expressions, and feel highly honored for 
your appreciation of my note. 

I never had a doubt as to your success in discovering the pole, but 
you were from the first most unjustly and savagely treated and most 
So by one who should have backed you up or else silent. 

I with Admiral Schley that there is room enough at the vet 
for two, but even if Congo makes Commander Peary a rear admiral 
it will not convince me t he has discovered the pole. He may have 
but his action toward you does not come up to my idea of a 


n. 
My dear Doctor, you will not have to wait for your reward from our 
children's children. The American people are at times slow to see a 
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truth, but they generally strike ít in time, and you must remember that 
your claim was subjected to a deluge of vituperation, and it takes time 
to remove this; and bear in mind— 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 


i I anticipate and heartily wish a thorough vindication of your claim. 
am 


' Very respectfully and sincerely, 
P. J. A. CLEARY 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Retired. 


COPY OF INDORSEMENTS ON SCHLEY LETTER. 


419 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET, 
New York City, April 25, 1915. 

I believe in Dr. Cook naring reached the North Pole, as I have been 
with him myself and as I helped him to prepare in the lonely winter 
months for his dash to the pole. I have always known bim for a man 
of his word, and as for Civil bi et Peary, I could point out more 
than once that he didn't keep his word; therefore I don’t believe in 
any way in Civil Engineer Peary 

I would not know some of the inside history and only read the 
published accounts of Dr. Cook and Civil Engineer Peary, I would be 
ef the opinion that both reached the pole, 

. RUDOLPH FRANKE. 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY OBSERVATORY, 
. TWENTY-FIFTH AND CALIFORNIA STREETS, 
Omaha, Nebr., August 11, 1915. 
Senator O'Gorman, of New York: 

Hoxorep Sin: Allow me to respectfully ask your honor to use your 
influence in having Congress investigate Dr. Cook's claims as to the 
discovery of the North Pole. 

It is only fair that Congress should take up his case, as it did that 
of Admiral Peary, and that Dr. Cook himself should ask for such a 
hearing shows that he is not afraid of submitting his data to the 
Nation’s scrutiny. 

While I am personally convinced of the many advantages and even 
of the necessity of this investigation, my name does not in any way 
imply the official sanction of the Creighton University. 

Respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM F. RIGGE. 


ALBANY, January 27, 1915. 
Dr. FREDERICK A. COOK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Docron: I am very glad to learn that Congress is now investi- 
gating the subject of polar exploration, with special reference to the 
discovery of the North Pole. There has never been a doubt in my 
mind that your book, * My Attainment of the Pole," is a true account of 
results successfully and bravely accomplished by yourself, and I hope 
and believe that the proposed inquiry will establish your claim to prior- 
ity in this great achievement. ith kind regards and best wishes, 

Very truly, yours, 
TARLETON H. BEAN. 

(Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, fish culturist, State of New York; member of 
the Arctic Club of America; member of Arctic expeditions to Alaska, 
1880-1889.) 


1007 CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC BUILDING, 
San Francisco, June 12, 191}. 
Mr. E. C, Rost. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your favor of April 15 asking for my opinion 
regarding the possible attainment of the pole by Dr. Frederick A, Cook, 
I can only suggest that opinions are usually valueless things unless 
based upon justifiable reasonings. I inclose herewith such reasonings 
regarding Dr. Cook's polar work as I have been able to arrive at, to- 
gether with such matters as go to form the basis of these reasonings. 

I can not believe that anyone familiar with Arctic work, or even 
sufficiently familiar with Arctic history 8 the worth of 
what they read, can read with an unprejudi mind Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook's “ My Attainment of the Pole” and not be impressed with the vivid 
and realistic character of the wonderful story or fail to be impressed 
with the intelligence, the fidelity, and the quiet, determined courage of 
its author. I do not believe any man sufficiently clever to construct 
this ene it is written without first having had the experience. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. STONE. 

(Andrew J. Stone, traveler and explorer; has traveled over almost 
all parts of Arctic and sub-Arctic America; also sledged the extreme 
Arctic coast throughout an entire winter.) 

Pratt, Kans., August 11, 1915. 
Mr. E. C 


. Rost 
The New Bbbitt, Washington, D. C. y 
Dear Sin: I have always thought that both Dr. Cook and Peary 
reached the pole or got within reasonable distance of it, and I have 
never been able to understand why Cook has not been able to get a 
hearing before the proper committees and societlés to pass upon his 
records. He is surely entitled to such a hearing. 
Very truly, yours, L. L. DxcHE. 
(L. L. Dyche, member of various Peary and Cook Arctic expeditions ; 
professor of zoology and curator of birds and mammals since 1900, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; has made 23 scientific expeditions and hunted all 
over North America from Mexico to Alaska, including Greenland and the 
Arctic regions.) 
OMAHA, NEBR., January 4, 1915. 


Mr. EgNEST C. Rost, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I have manuscript of many hundred pages for a book 
entitled “ Has the North Pole Been vered?" It is ready for 
publication. If it is published, I shall be pleased to send you a copy. 

prove beyond dispute that Peary never went to the pole and never 
intended to go there. I prove it H Peary himself. I show also that 
tħere is not a scrap of truthful evid 


ence indicating tbat Cook did not 


go there. I review all that I know has been written, including the 
action of the National Geographic Society and the t — 
. grap ty e testimony at Wash 
= 88 1 Tos. F. HALL. 
omas F. Hall, traveler, mariner, pert 
M 5 , , ex on comparative Arctic 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Mr. E. C. Rosr, Chicago, IM, J JE alas ies 
Mx Dran Sin: Regarding my inion about the discoverer of th 
North Pole, I have never 8 ny mind regarding this from the 
morning I received notice that Dr. ok had reached this imaginary 
spot known as the North Pole, nor, a few days following, that Jeary 
pe 1 this spot. I sincerely believe both of these men have 
I have for a number of years been a close student of ma 
“Arctic,” and I have had the dee of being in the feld with both 
of these men. I have read every article that has come under my 
observation. I have talked with scientific men regarding the claims of 
each, from a scientific point of view, and the more I read and stud: 
on each side convinces me that both succeeded. I have also talked 
mo 33 m yas ws p = oras his letter. I 
ome to an en 
"(here is bonor enough for two." M nre EL Ags 
Very truly, yours, x L. C. BEMENT. 
ERIE, PA., June 2j, 1913. 
E. C. Rost, the New Ebbitt, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sig: From my.own personal knowledge of Dr, Cook I regard 
the doctor as an unusually competent leader, equal t 
emergency. He is the epitome of honor and Agent e 


ty. 
Let the impartial limelight of a congressional. investigation be 


tes at A apre cy 8 
e pe 0 retic rkness is long and trying, but 
alent e. leere 51 Bice uis long and: 8 more satisfying. These, woe 
are 0 c! ves on know 
more comfortable in the dark. y Tell; why. 3hey ase 
Sincerely, yours, RALPH L. SHAINWALD, Jr. 
(Ralph L. Shainwald, jr., explorer of Arctic Alaska.) P 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, December 28, 1915. 
Mr. E. C. Rost, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In reply to your letter of the 25th Instant, I would s 
that in the summer of 1894 I accompanied Dr. Frederlck A. Cook t 
Greenland in the ill-fated Miranda, and had abundant occasion to ob- 
serve his straightforward and honest character and his great resource- 
fulness in times of peril. When our us was injured upon the rocks, 
the courage and skill which he showed in venturing 100 miles north- 
ward along the rugged coast of Greenland in a small boat to get 
relief prepared me for belle that he could accomplish any daring 
enterprise that was within reach of human effort. When, therefore, his 
report of reaching the pole came, my only doubt as to whether he had 
really reached the pou related to the difficulty of making accurate ob- 
ig | under the conditions in which he was placed. But when 
Peary's detailed report appeared it was evident that either both 
had n to the same place or that Peary had copied Cook's notes. |n 
an interview which I had with Admiral Schley, a year or two before 
his death, he expressed to me his perfect confidence in Dr. Cook's hon- 
€ and ability to make observations, since he knew that Dr. Cook 
took great pains to perfect himself in handling instruments before his 
last Arctic tour. 

Trusting that the truth in this whole matter may come out, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

(Prof. G. Frederick Wright (author of " The Ice Age of America"), 
Arctic traveler; president of the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society.) 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The discoveries en route to the North Pole will be an asset to future 

nerations. By virtue of the pioneer efforts of American explorers we 

ave a legitimate claim upon certain lands and resources of the far 
north. This claim will go by default until national recognition is 
given to the work of Arctic explorers, It would seem, therefore, to be 
a Federal duty to determine the validity of the work of polar explorers. 

In the Hydrographic Office the money of the taxpayers is wasted by 
the publication of polar maps which record false data. ‘The falsity of 
these maps is an insult to other nations, and a poison to the minds of 
future generations, for the school histories copy such false statements 
because they are sent out under the guaranty of the stamp of the 
United States Government. Is it not our duty to see that school chil- 
dren are taught verified geography, when the honor of the flag and the 
prestige of the Nation are at stake? ‘The answer to this question com- 
pels a determination of the status of the discoveries en route to the 


Engineer Peary has been paid from the Navy nearly $100,000 for 
official services never rendered. He is now drawing a favor of $6,000 
annually, not for any duty ever performed in the Navy, but by vir- 
tue of appreciation of his polar efforts. The bill gives Peary $6,000 
yearly, but denies to him the credit of his claimed discovery of the 

le. This denial for the credit of polar uarie was forced in 
Justice to my earlier polar attainment. There is, however, no con- 
gressional record to show that any examination has ever been made 
to determine the status of my demands for the claim of priority in 
reaching the North Pole. This Federal half action upon the work of 
Engineer Peary and absolute indifference to my work is an injustice 
to ary; it is injustice to myself. It is an inexcusable sacrifice of 
national prestige. Either Peary is the discoverer of the North Pole 
and deserves full credit, or I am the discoverer of the pole and de- 
serve national recognition—or the $100,000 paid to Peary should be 
returned to the National Treasury. For if my case is not a national 
issue, how is Peary's? For the Secretary of the Navy has admitted 


‘that Peary's financial advantage is not due to his services to the 


United States Navy. 

The work of exploration and discovery has always been a legiti- 
mate field of conquest. More territory and more material resources 
have been placed under the flags of nations by explorers than by all 
the wars of all ages. The present war in Europe, like most wars 
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of the t, is due mostly to overreaching for spheres of influence. 
The nations now at war have placed millions of lives, billions of 
finances, on the altar of sacrifice, to win for their descendants pre- 
cisely the prizes, peaceably, ethically, and yanen secured by ex- 
porem at a very small cost. Nevertheless, the pathfinding pioneers 
ave always been compelled to beg for mere subsistence for the battle 
drive into the unknown, and returning, 2 — of everything but 
life, they have gone, usually, to their graves under a blanket of abuse. 
A general who has killed a thousand men is lauded to the zenith of 
glory during his lifetime, but he who discovers a new continent is 
8 only a h years after his soul wanders ever the dead 
ence of the future. 

No soldier ge to fight because he expects a reward; no explorer 
faces the death of tropical dangers nor the arctic tortures of ine 
and frost because he expects a reward. But when all is over, he does 
expect that a record of brotherly appreciation will be made. The 
poar quest, with its acquisition of territory and new resources, 

n fought for 400 goara and yet neers esey expiorer has gone to 
eternity with the sting of injustice instead of the flower of timely 
understanding. 

To obviate this during the lifetime of the men who claim to have 
reached the North Pole, my friends have insisted that there be a 
national determination of the status of the respective claims. 

The 8 of the pole is not a personal matter, The flag that 
protects 100,000,000 people guarantees justice to the call of 100,000,000 
voices for the truth of history that will be taught in the books of 
ing 1 In proof of this demand for Federal action m 
frien have offered as a documental demand petitions, letters, an 
official correspondence of nearly 100,000 Americans. 

Contrary to a quite general impression, there never has been an 
official examination of the relative merits nor an investigation of the 
official status of the question of priority of the 53 of the North 
Pole. A commission appointed by the University of penh did 
make a preliminary examination of a part of my data, and in the case 
of Engineer Peary a commission appointed by the National Fe ag n 
Society did make a preliminary examination of a part of his data. t 


in both cases the investigation was by way of recalculation of the 
nautical observations. Such observations, when taken alone, do not 
offer adequate proof. 


An explorer’s record is his final official narrative. Therein he pre- 
sents all the disconnected field notes and all his observations. Unlike 
explorers ín more favored regions, the arctic traveler, with snow for a 

and ice for a pillow, with cold fingers, chattering teeth, and an 
ever-shivering skin, makes only brief notes. These notes only serve as 
reminders, a kind of shorthand tabulation of daily events. uch nota- 
tions to others are not understandable, and yet in the end of 1909, 
when the hasty preliminary investigatlon was made, there was no other 
data accessible. The completed record was not ready until later. The 
first examination was therefore premature and incomplete. r- 
thermore, the expert opinion, the most important proof of this work, 
has only been rire in the last few years. 

Three bills are now pending in Congress, all aimed to adjust the 


claim for jour discovery and exploration. 
The first (S. J. Res. 144) was introduced by Senator MILES POIN- 
DEXTER, of Washington. 


E The 4 9 by Representative CHARLES B. Surrn, of New York (H. J. 
es. 282). i 
The third by Representative CHARLES B. SmrrH, of New York (H. J. 


es. k 

Contrary to a quite general impression, there is no tribunal, no so- 
clety or scientific bureau, that can act with authority upon the merits 
or validity of an explorer’s reports, and therefore, in presenting the 
facts upon which the claims for polar discovery are based, we are con- 
D at once by the quest for the precedence of the rating of earlier 
expiorers. 

Where have been severe and long-continued controversies following 
every important discovery, and since nearly all geographic societies 
are composed of laymen (not aphers), who pay a certain sum 
yearly for the privilege of membership, there is no recognized geographic 
society which can be regarded as a scientific body in the sense of a 
technical organization such as geologic and biologic socicties. 

By an almost universal rule the explorer's work has been protected 
by some form of recognition from the government whose flag was car- 
ried into the unknown. ‘This was preceded and followed by the slow 
process of tion and assimilation of the pioneer's scientific data, 
and, finally, all doubts were stilled by the verification of later travelers 
and the expert opinion of explorers and scientific experts who have 
made themselves specialists along similar lines of endeavor. 

It is now nearly six years since the double announcement of the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. Both records have been under the micro- 
scopic eye of all the people of all the world. Time S ME elapsed 
to elicit the verdict of the composite intelligence of competent 
judges of all nations, and, therefore, the time would seem to be oppor- 
tune for a national determination of the rival polar claims. 

To this end I will offer for the consideration of — ciem) and the 
special committees to which the respective bills have sent. the 
following abstract of the material results of my last Arctic expedition. 
Upon the facts herein contained, and upon the supplementary corrobora- 
tive evidence and expert opinion herein presented, I base my claim 
for the credit of priority renching the North Pole. Part of this 
and much accessory data are included in “The Case of Dr. Cook," by 
Fred High, editor of the Platform, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

With the assistance of John R. Bradley, of New York, an ss ge 
tion was equipped for exploring the Arctic wilds. On July 3, 1 , all 
arrangements were complete and we sailed in a 1 seed equi and 
rebuilt auxiliary schooner out of the harbor of Gloucester, Mass. In 
the end of August we arrived at Annoatok, North Greenland, at a 

oint 700 miles from the North Pole, There, aided by Jobn R. Bradley, 

finally organized an tion to reach by sledge the boreal center. 
Supplies were landed and a permanent camp was erected at Annoatok. 
Rudolph Franke remained as my sole civilized companion. During the 
long Arctic night that followed sledges were built, the equipment was 
perfected, Eskimos and dogs were trained for the later sledge journe: 
ever the Polar sea. Native men, women, and children extend 
willing hands to finally and thoroughly equip the polar sled train. 

At sunrise of 1908 (Feb. 19) my expedition started for the le, 
aiming to force a new route over and among the lands discovered | by 
Capt, Otto Sverdrup. 

n March 20 the last of the su porun parties returned. 


I had 
selected as my companions for the last 


two young Eskimos, Ah- 


we-lah and E-tuk-i-shook. We were then approximately 60 — north 
o this 
e only point 


of Cape Svartevoeg, in an air line 460 miles from the le. 
point no one has ever denied my progress northward. 


of my journey to the pole, therefore, which remains to be proven is 
the nek ate ule o M T 11 


It is furthermore conceded by everybody that when we were later 
carrled adrift westward on the return, that we traveled southward to 
Jones Sound and from there back to Annoatok and south to Upernavik, 
The total conceded distance, therefore, covered by my expedition, Includ- 

the detours, was approximately 3,000 miles. ven if we exclude 
the 460 miles under dispute, my journey over the pack ice multiplies 
by three the longest journey over pack ice on record before or since. 
‘or the longest other journey claimed over the lar pack ice is that 
of Engineer Peary, and since he seems to have veled practically in 
an air line from Cape Columbia to the pole, his greatest distance is 
840 miles; therefore, if my detractors concede that I am able to cover 
more than three times the record distance on pack ice, then they also 
Move without further ument the efficiency of my expedition, All 
cussion, therefore, on the complex problem of food nnd equipment is 
met by this doubly verified journey of 3,000 miles. 

Now, as to that last 460 miles, which Peary has chosen to W 
At the very outset he keeps me in idleness on the lifeless waste of the 
polar ice for two months without explaining our movements, than 
a hundred miles to the south were game lands. To the north was the 
reachable glory of the polar attainment. It is known that we did not 
go south at this time. It is not reasonable to suppose that one would 
sit on the ice for two months to deceive himself and the world. The 


only rational conclusion is that we did go north, for to do so was to 
satisfy an ambition nursed for 20 years. 

In fone northward, as we reached the eighty-third parallel we 
cross a great 


gap dividing the land-adhering pack from the more 
active eireumpolar drift. As we neared the eighty-fifth parallel we dis- 
covered land westward, Between the eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth 
we crossed what seemed like ice-covered land. We reached the pole on 
April 21, 1908, and noted for the first time in history the physical con- 
ditions about the top of the globe. I have given along this line an 
abundance of scientific data by which subsequent explorers can afirm 


or deny my work, 

On tember 1, 1909, In tor Daugaard-Jensen, the director of 
Danish North Greenland, wired his Government the first news: 

“Dr. Cook reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908, * * The 
Eskimos of Cape York confirm Dr. Cook's story of his journey.” 

The next message was sent to Mrs, Cook: 

“ Successful. ell.” 

In the third message I 
Burean of Polar Research at 
Prof. Geo Lecointe : 
ae ren ed the North Pole on April 21, 1908. Discovered land far 
north.” 

En route from Greenland I had 


istered my claims with the International 
russels. It was directed to the secretary, 


a agai a brief report of the main 
results of my journey to the pole. s was published in the New York 
Herald on September 2, 1909. Within a few days thereafter there was 
turned over to the New York Herald the complete original narrative as 
written while in the Arctic from the original observations before civili- 
zation was reached. This was published under the title, The Conquest 
of the Pole," in instalments, from September 15 to October 7. 

The brief and ee, record of my polar expedition as first pub- 
lished in the New York Herald is a document of at importance. 
This is pointed out by Edwin Swift Balch in his historic analysis, The 
North Pole and Bradley Land," page 42. In this first press narrative 
my claim, in specific detail, goes on record. Here for the first time you 
have the assembled data of the original fleld notes. At the time when 
this was offered for publication 1 had no way of knowing of Lleary's 
later reported claims. 

The final and complete record of all fhe important results of my ex 
dition were assembled and published in book form under the title “ My 
Attainment of the Pole" in 1911. (The Polar Publishing Co., Stein- 
we Hall, Chicago.) 

hrough all ages explorers have been rated not by disconnected field 
notes, nor by a mathematical test of calculation for position, but by the 
careful reexamination of all the data as presented in the final publica- 
tions. When to this is added the verifying and corroborative evidence 
of subsequent explorers, the pioneer's effort is substantiated for all 
time. In so far ns I am able to judge the demands of an examining 
board, the records of the original data support my claim as díscoverer 
of the North Pole as above presented are complete. 

We next have to deal with the corroborative evidence, the trend of 
expert opinion, and charges of insincerity. At the very outset of this 
line of examination I wish to record the broad statement that with 
but one exception no competent authority on Arctic exploration has 
ever denied my polar success after the publication of my printed nar- 
rative in book form. The one exception is the attitude of Engineer 
Robert E. Peary. This statement ought to receive careful investigation, 
for there is a widespread belief in the minds of laymen that scientific 
men have given an unfavorable verdict. Of course, in a controversy 
which has discussed in every center of culture and in every abode 
of civilization where ink is put to paper it is sible to dig up argu- 
ments on every phase of the polar conquest, just as loosely gathered 
statistics and hasty newspaper comment can be assembled to prove or 
disprove the honesty of my public document. But I repeat that, to 
my knowledge, there does not exist an official document in any lan- 

e which denies my attainment of the pole upon scientific grounds, 
hence, then, comes the widespread opinion of doubt? Some of this 
is due to the seeming impossibility of the task. Some disbelief fol- 
lowed the natural distortions, exaggerations, and misinterpretations 
which follow all news reports during times of eager press competition. 
But a little examination will show that four- 8 of the uncertainty 
in the public mind is due to a prearranged press campaign. I do not 
mean to infer that the press has n subsidized. It has been influenced, 
but not by $10,000 bills. Newspapers that can be bought are not worth 
b ; but every man in ponie life knows that it is possible for a 
men of large political and financial power to get together 
in Chi or New York and start a storm which will lift or sink the 
public spirit of any man. This is particularly true in times of pe 
news excitement, for at such times all news spas of all the world are 
made the vi of the press bureaus of self-interest. The best proot 
of this is the bias of the present war news. Every statesmen in Wash- 
ington understands this kind of criminal injustice, and yet the malig- 
nant perpetrators of this crushing steam-roller movement keep out of 
jail by a show of keeping within the law. 

Without malice, without attempting to ape the cheap tactics of re- 
crimination, btrt coord in self-defense and in the interest of ethical 
justice in public life, I want to record here certain facts which upon 
examination will prove a press campaign which for contemptible in- 
decency is not equaled even in the soul-blackening times of a presi- 
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dential campaign, for, as is well known, in this polar dispute the press 
of the entire world was sufficiently interested to copy the concocted 
stuff of the red-ink venders, 

Within a few months after my expedition had departed for the 
Arctic, in 1907, there was a meeting of the Peary Arctic Club in New 
York. At this meeting there was a vigorous discussion of my actfon in 
seeking the pole. Previous to this all of my work of exploration was 
given dignified recognition by Mr, Peary and his cooperators. In proof 
of this case see the earlier Peary publications; also statements by Hon. 
Frank T. O'HAIR, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 22, 1915. But there- 
after suspicion was thrown over all my work. Previously I had been a 
coworker; now I was a rival; and forthwith a press er eri was 
organized that would belittle my attempt to outdistance the chronic 
official] seeker of the pote: 

As an outcome of this meeting of the self-appointed Pole Ice Trust, 
pretending philanthropy, the first document on record is 4 letter sent 
to the International Bureau of Polar Research at Brussels, Belgium. 
It fell to my lot to sce this letter and verify the signature of Robert E. 
Peary. I called for a copy, which was refused on the ground that 
copies of official correspondence could not be given. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of Belgium in November of 1912, 
which was called to discuss certain phases of the polar conquest, 
Prof. Georges Lecointe, the secretary of the International Bureau of 
Polar Research, produced this letter, and then said: This letter is 
the key to the polar controversy. When you understand this you will 
see through the entire press campaign which followed." The American 
ee general was present and can verify the transactions at that 
meeting. 

As nearly as I can remember, the letter m charged that Dr. 
Cook was en route to the pole without having sought a license, without 
authority from any accredited organization. rom which was in- 
ferred that I was an insurgent gir! explorers, piercing, without per- 
mission, certain reserved spheres of influence, and therefore my work 
was unethical, unscientific, and should not receive official recognition. 
Among other things in the same letter I was c with taking 
Peary's supplies, using his people, following in his route. These 
charges, as is shown y later developments, were absolutely false. 
The letter ended by the following statement: 

“If Dr. Cook returns and claims to have reached the pole, he should 
be compelled to prove it.“ 

For two years during my absence and before any claim was made, 
there came to the editorial desks of a thousand papers at regular inter- 
vals press material in which my prospective efforts were belittled, 
while Peary's next move was to be the only official campaign for the 
pole, and most remarkable of all, this press material carried reports 
of Peary's actual work when no communication had been received from 
the lar regions. All of this and more is brought out in Chapter 
XXXIH of My Attainment of the Pole. It is furthermore verified 
by Robert J. Usher, quoted by Hon. Louis FITZHENRY in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD December 23, 1914: 

“Mr. Usher has also furnished the following letter: 

“t NOVEMBER 23, 1914. 


„My own observations lead me to believe more and more firmly 
that any unfavorable statement against Dr. from encyclopedias, 
magazines, or schoolbooks can be traced back to some slanderous and 
unverifled newspaper stoy All such statements would simmer down 
to a few, which could be labeled “ Hampton’s slanders,” ete. Proof of 
the falsity of these various statements is found outside of Dr. Cook’s 
own statements,’ ” 

The Chicago Post in its issue of November 26, 1914, published the 
following letter from Mr. Usher: 

To the Editor of the Post. 

Sin: Why does your Lux iem headline writer refer to Dr. Frederick 
Cook as Old Doc Cook” 

Dr. Cook was born in 1865. He is a bona fide M. D. and a member 
of the American Medical Association, as its latest directory attests. 

If the term is used as derogatory, it is well to remember that no 
scientific body has ever disproved his claim of having reached the 
North Pos n 1908 and of ving climbed to the top of Mount Mc- 
Kinley in ^ 

8 discrediting Dr. Cook can always be traced to cumulated 
newspaper statements made without reference to facts and originally 
instigated, in most instances, by a press bureau whose sole purpose 
was to destroy Dr. Cook's good name. 

ROBERT J. USHER, 


Assistant Reference Librarian John Crerar Library. 


This press propaganda will be referred to later. Here I wish to 
record that my report of the discovery of the physical condition about 
the pole in April, 1908, as published on September 2, 1909, in the New 
York Herald. is the first information we have of the boreal center. 
Engineer wwe with his widely heralded expedition, left the shores 
of the United States one year later. He therefore left civilization 


le? 
"th Sin which retired Peary on a pension of $6,000 per year 
M y. ed" th April , 1909, 


recognition is closed, but the question of credit for pus is open. 
is phase of the polar congue in the interest o 

or the benefit of our school children is 

thoroughly summed up L PY Louis FITZHENRY. (See CONGRES- 


value. 

An examination of Peary's various publications will prove con- 
clusively that his report is a scientific parallel of mine. was first 
noted by the Inte Rear Admiral W. S. m and later substantiated by 
the researches of practically all Arctic explorers. 

This comparative p of the data by which Peary proves my posi- 
tion step by step is really remarkable, more esp ly when it is re- 
membered t Peary is on record as saying that “Dr. Cook has 
handed the world a gold brick.” 7 

By a careful search through the published official records Mr. E. C. 
Rost has plotted t parallel scientific data. This is verified by S. J. 


his 
Entrikin, ph J. Shainwald, Maurice Connell, L. C. Bement, Capt. 


Edward A. Haven, Dr. Middleton Smith, and other Arctic explorers. 
1518. FRANK T. O'Harm, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2311, January, 

A careful study of this relief chart (Fred High, The Case of Dr. 
Cook) of comparative polar data by Rost proves the statement of the 
late ear Admiral Schley that “each is the eyewitness of the other's 
go enit or that he who came second copied the first reports. 

On this chart it will be noted that Peary's report confirmed mine in 
every important scientific detail. My account of the physical condi- 
tions about the pole did not fit any previous theory. Peary’s report 
in substance was a paranel of mine. ary denied my success.and said 
that he was the only one who had reached the pole. If he therefore 
unconsciously proves my case, he is a witness of double value. The 
existence of the lands which I have reported are proven by Peary's 
description of land-divided ice farther east and by. other similar parallel 
data, and thus my position is 3 established to and beyond the 
ete ty elg parallel, and Peary's position to within 100 miles of the 
pole is proven by a similar comparison. 

This leaves only about 1 miles of the disputed 460 miles to 
verify, Over this last 100 miles and at the pole I have reported an 
absence of land and life; a sea of highly colored moving ice, composed 
of large, smooth ice fields. Here and elsewhere I bave reported winds 
thermometric records, tidal action on the pack, physical conditions o 
s ex = Lied and all Me eaa pes gotan aver to the psychology 

nw me are confirm arallel statements by P 
in his official narrative. TP y Peary 

Rear Admiral W. S. Schley was one of the first to note that Peary's 
report was in reality a scientific duplicate of mine, and that by his 
parallel material my position was verified and proven. In the end 
of 1909, at the time when it was popular to belittle and ridicule my 
work, Schley said his judgment was made upon his knowledge of Arctic 
conditions ; that he had gone over both accounts carefully, and that 
it would take more than an academic lever to change his 8 Again, 
a year later, Admiral Schley placed himself on record by the follow- 


ing letter: 
à 1826 I STREET, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 7911. 

Dear Dr. Cook: I thank you very much for your kind letter, and 
I assure you that I have never varied in the belief that you and Civil 
Engineer Peary reached the pole. After reading the published accounts 
dally and critically of both claimants I was forced to the conclusion 
from their striking similarity that each of you was the eyewitness of the 
other's success. 

Without collusion: it would have been impossible to have written 
&ccounts so similar, and yet, in view of the ungracious controversy 
that has occurred since, that view (collusion) would be impossible to 
imagine. 

hile I have never believed that either of you got to within n pin 
point of the pole, I have steadfastly held that both got as near the 
oal as was possible to ascertain, considering the imperfections of the 
struments used, and the personal errors of individuals under circum- 
stances so adverse to absolute accuracy. , 

Again, I have been broad enough in my views to belleve that there 
was room enough at the pole for two, and never narrow enough to 
believe that only one man got there. 

I believe that both are entitled to the honor of achievement. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. S. Scaer. 


This letter was sent out by the Associated Press on January 11, 
1911. When Henry Gannett, one of Peary's experts, read this in the 
papera, he phoned Admiral Schley and asked if he had written it. 

dmiral Schley answered, “ Yes; what is the matter with it? Isn't 
it a good letter?” 

More than 50 other Arctic explorers and scientific experts have either 
in private letters or published statements exp a similar opinion. 

his, with the detailed records as ponies in my narrative from 
original documents and photographs, offer as proof to substantiate 
my claim as being the first to reach the North Pole. 

And, as further proof, let us note that my opponents do not argue 
on the merits of polar exploration, but by a series of side issues, such 
as the distorted news reports on the Mount McKinley ascent, the yel- 
low journal “confessions,” the false reports of the Danish verdict, 
and a dozen other press explosions. I am ready to go before a com- 
mittee acting for the United States Government to present the other 
scientific results of my polar effort, and also to meet one and all of 
the insinuations aimed to undermine the sincerity of my work. 

To be able to present an unbiased expert opinion of the observations 
to determine geographic location taken en route to the pole Mr. Clark 
Brown, of Albany, N. Y., has reported as follows: 


RECALCULATIONS AND YERIFICATIONS OF NAUTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
[By Clark Brown, of Albany, N. Y.] 


Though Dr. Cook has never claimed absolute accuracy for his ob- 
servations, they are found to be at least as accurate and more complete 
than those of Mr. Peary. In fairness to Mr. P. and those who have 
pu in his favor solely upon the nauti data, Dr. Cook has 

isted that his observations be given the same test as was given to 
Peary's data by the co onal investigators. e 

After having seen and studied Dr. Cook's original field papers upon 
which his most important observations were calculated, and after hav- 
ing seen his day-by-day log book as written in duplicate while in the 
Arctic, I compared the o al notes and data with the published state- 
ments, and I have reached the following conclusions from the quoted 


source: 

The 8 extracts from Dr. Cook's book My Attainment of 
the Pole and the connecting explanatory notes supply the data for 
ane M. rales ca by the diagram. (Diagram of polar observations, by 

lar rown. 

“Our course when arriving at the pole,” says Dr. Cook, on pages 
288 and 289, as near as it was possible to determine was on the ninety- 
seventh meridian. The day was April 21, 1908. It was local noon. 
The sun was 11° 55’ above the magnetic northern horizon. My, shadow, 
a dark, purple-blue streak, with ill-defined edges, measured 26 feet in 
length. e tent pole, marked as a measuring stick, was pushed into 
the now, leaving 6 feet above the surface. This gave a shadow 28 
feet long. 

^ Several sextant observations gave a latitude a few seconds below 
90°, which, because of unknown refraction and uncertain accuracy of 
time, was placed at 90°. Other observations on the next day gave 
SN results, although we shifted camp 4 miles toward the magnetic 
south." 
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eg een 
on page 573 we find a transcript of his log book from which we 
fee that on April 20 he set his course for the ninety-seventh meridian, 
and on April 21, 1908, he traveled from 1 a. m. to 9 a. m., coverin; 
134 miles. Having made camp, he slept in the tent a short time; an 
then, after the observations at noon, from which he red his position 
as latitude 89“ 59’ 45", he advanced 14" (shown manuscript as 
—pd 14—), and pues the tent, made a snow house, and prepared 
for two rounds of observations. uring the time occupied in taking 
these observations he moved camp 4 miles magnetic south. This 
change of position is spoken of on pages 289, 296, 302, and 573. On 
page 296 he says: 

'At 6 o'clock, or six hours after our arrival at local noon, I arose, 
went out of the igloo, and took a double set of observations. Returning, 
I did some figu ng, laid down on my bag, and at 10 o'clock, or four 
hours later, leaving Ah-we-lah to guard the camp and dogs, E-tuk-1- 
shook joined me to make a tent camp about 4 miles to the magnetic 
south. My object was to have a slightly different position for subse- 
quent observations. 

“ Placing our tent, bags, and camp equipment on a sled we pushed 
it over the ice field, crossed a narrow lead of sheeted young ice, and 
moved on to another field which seemed to have much greater dimen- 
sions. We erected the tent, not quite two hours later, in time for a 
midnight observation. These sextant readings of the sun's altitude 
were continued for the next 24 hours.“ 

All the observations herein mentioned are found grouped on page 
302, as follows: 

The sun's true central altitude at the pole April 21 and 22, 1908: 

Seven successive observations taken every six hours. Each observa- 
tion is reduced for an instrumental error of —2'; for semidiameter 
and also for refractions and parallax, —9’. The seven reductions are 
calculated from sextant readings, generally of an upper and lower limb. 


[Taken from Dr. Cook's field notes.] 
[April 21, 1908.] 


6 p. m., 1 
p 4 miles magnetic. 
South, 12 o'clock (midnight), 12° 3’ 50”, 
{April 22, 1908.] 

Six o'clock a. m., 12° 9’ 30". 

Twelve o'clock noon, 12° 14’ 
. Bix o'clock p. m., 12° 18’ ; 

Twelve o'clock midnight, 12° 25’ 10”. 

Temperature, —41. arometer, 30.05. 

Shadow, 274 feet (of 6-foot pole). 

From these observations on page 302 I have computed the mean 1 
tion of the pole. The data from the Nautical Almanac requir in 
reducing the observations are the sun's declination and the hourly 
change at Greenwich apparent noon as follows: 


20", 


1908 


5 poren the relative positions of the three camps in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pole, I gave each a name, The first tent camp is 
called “Stop 1." The snow igloo is called“ Camp Ah-we-lah's Far- 
thest." The extreme tent is called “ E-tuk-i-shook's Farthest.” 

After reducing each observation separately, I plot the approximate 
result of each observation in its relation to the sun and the observer's 
station. The notation Obs. 1, Q 1, and P 1 is used to show the posi- 
tions of the observer and the sun at the time of the observation, and 
the position of the pole is indicated by the first observation. The same 
rie numbered consecutively, is used for the subsequent observa- 

ons, 

The mean position of P 1, P 3, P 5, and P 7 gu the accepted posi- 
tion of the pole in one direction, while P 2, P 4, and P 6 locate it the 
other way. From this mean result the meridian and parallels are 
drawn. I have used the character “ to represent the sun and have 

en a minute arc equal to a mile, to follow the practice of the United 
tates Navy. The finished drawing and the table of computations have 
been verified by a number of experienced engineers, who have appended 
their signatures and have glven their colleges and degrees. 
fle some allowances must be made for error by refraction and 
time, Dr. Cook's observations prove that in his march between camps 
on April 21, 1908, and again on April 23, he was within a fraction of 
a mile of the North Pole, and that at his last camp he was about a 
mile beyond the pole. 

An additional proof of the reasonable correctness of Dr. Cook's ob- 
servations is brought out in a study of the variation of the compass 
en route to the pole. (Map of Magnetic Variation in the North Polar 
Region. Compiled by Clark Brown, Albany, N. Y.) 

CLARK Brown, Albany, N. Y. 

There has been much idle speculation in the press about “ records and 

roofs" of an explorer's doings. The proof and record of a voyage of 

iscovery are the assembled data of the official reports, which are usually 
published in book form. Upon the records there presented an ex- 
plorer is {gased by future generations. 

Since the publication of my complete report in book form in 1911, 
there has not, to my knowledge, been published in English or any other 
language, as indica before, a single authentic paper or document or 
pook which denies my polar attainment on scientific grounds. On the 
other hand, from a historical standpoint the validity of my work is 
supported and the insinuations against it are invalidated by many pub- 
lications, Foremost among these is the book from the pen of the geo- 

raphic historian, Edwin Swift Balch, entitled The North Pole and 

radley Land," Campion & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fred High, in his “Case of Dr. Cook,” summarizes the scientific 
deductions of Balch as follows: 

* Before taking up Balch's unbiased analysis of the evidence of the 
North Pole discovery, it should be remembered that the work of Ad- 
miral Wilkes in the tarctic came under tbe unfair criticism of rival 
interests, as did Dr. Cook's journey to the le. For more than 50 
years the name of Wilkes was taken from the map. Balch analyzed 
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this injustice, fought the battle for Wilkes Maren. 15 years against 
critics, including the Encyclopedia Britannica, and at last the Aus- 
tralian expedition rediscovered Wilkes Land, and thus Balch won 
against the onslaught of Sir Clements Markham and others. 

* The study of the polar controversy by Balch was worked out in a 
similar way. It is difficult to give an abstract, but we can quote his 


conclusions : 

“ Balch strongly emphasizes the fact that Dr. Cook could not have had 
anything on which to base his description of physical conditlons north 
of 83.20* north latitude; and as Dr. Cook's descriptions agree with 
those later given by Peary on a parallel route farther east, there could 
be no doubt that Dr. Cook's journey was made and that the line of his 
march across was first executed. 

“ The reason for this is that these statements can be based on nothing 
but Cook's own observations, for Cook started from Denmark, from 
south Greenland, before Peary started for Labrador from north Green- 
land, and therefore 1 that Cook stated or wrote, published 
immediately after his arrival in Europe, must be based on what Cook 
observed or experienced himself. » 

“Cook's original narrative stands on its own merits; it is the first 
and- ed vital proof of Cook's veracity, and yet it has passed almost 
unnoticed. 

There are three points in particular which claim attention. The first 
is the account of the land sighted in $4.20° north to 85.11° north 
Bradley Land. The second is the glacial land ice in 87.88“ north. The 
third is the account of the discovery of the North Pole and the descrip- 
tion of the ice at the North Pole. 

“Cook's first t discovery, the writer holds, was Bradley Land, 
named after his friend and backer, The land, Cook declared, had a great 
crevasse in it, making it appear like two islands, the southerly one 
starting at 84.20° north. ’eary made no mention of land north of 
83.20° north. But he corroborated Cook about Bradley Land by sound- 
ing in 310 fathoms a little below 86° north. Bradley Land is placed 


on Peary's own map. 

“* The second discovery of Cook's is the glacial land ice in 87* north 
to 87° north—88“ north,’ says the writer. ‘A closely similar occurrence 
was observed by Peary on his 1906 trip in about 86° north 60° west." 

* But the most OPEM particular in which the two men agreed, in 
the mind of Mr. Balch, is in their description of the ice at the pole. 
Cook reported that it was ‘a smooth sheet of level ice. The writer 
adds: ‘If that description of the North Pole is accurate, the writing of 
it by Cook, first of all men, on the face of it is proof that Cook is the 
discoverer of the North Pole.’ 

* But not only was the ice at the North Pole smooth and level, but the 
snow there was ‘ purple’ in the story of Cook, a detail in which he was 
again borne out by Peary. 

“* Purple snow, says the writer, ‘is linguistic impressionism, an 
attempt to suggest with words what Frank Wilbert Stokes has done 
with paints in his superb pictures of the polar regions. Hence,’ he 
says, the use of the word * purple" by Dr. Cook, who is not a trained 
artist, proves that he has the eye of the impressionist painter, and that 
he is an extremely accurate observer of his surroundings.’ 

“That Cook's description is accurate is, in the next place, certified 
to b 3 Peary corroborates Cook absolutely about conditions at 
the North Pole; and Cook is corroborated by Peary not only by what 
22 saw but by what he did. If there was anything in the western 
Arctic, between the North Pole and 87.47° north, but an ‘endless field 
of purple snows,’ smooth and slippery, Peary could not have covered 
the intervening 133 geographical miles in two days and a few hours. 
Peary therefore, from observation and from actual physical performance, 
proves that Cook's most important statement is true. 

“The evidence is thus examined step by step. The statements of the 
iuo n are compared word by word, and this is the conclusion 
reac ; 

“In view of all these facts, it becomes certain that Cook must have 
written his description of the North Pole from his own observations, 
for until Cook actually traveled the western Arctic, between 88? north 
and the North Pole, and told the world the facts, no one could have 
said whether in that area there was land or sea, nor have stated any- 
thing of the condition of its ice, with its unusual, perhaps unique, flat 
surface. 

* But Cook, in his first cable dispatch, stated definitely and positively 
and finally that at the North Poie there was no land, but sea frozen 
over into smooth ice, and Peary confirmed Cook’s statements. 

* Cook was accurate; and the only possible Inference is that Cook was 
accurate because Cook knew, and the further inevitable conclusion is 
that since Cook knew, Cook had been at the North Pole. 

“In Europe there has been a general reexamination of the rival polar 
claims, and since the publication of the work of Edwin Swift Baleh the 
trend of opinion of historic geographers has gradually vindicated Dr. 
Cook. Prof. Otto Baschin, president of the Geographical Institute of 
the Berlin University, has published in the Berliner Tageblatt for July 
27, 1913, also in Petermann's Mittellunger, No. 59, a scientific analysis 
of the injustice of the polar controversy, in which he says that Dr. 
Coor ee been unjustly suspicloned and wronged; that his proofs are 
sufficlen 

“* Gradually,’ says Baschin, ‘voices from everywhere are heard to 
take up Dr. Cook's cause in his favor, and the truth of his reports of 
the Oe pee of the North Pole ts now generally believed and 
accepted." 

* Among many other European authorities, Dr. Fritz Machatschek, of 
Austria, in the Deutsche Rundschau für 8 Vol. I. No. 36, 
1913-14, makes out a clear case for Dr. Cook. After examining the 
"e for and against the polar claims, he comes to the following 
conclusion : 

*** If Cook had really wished to fool the world, if his wholly competent 
report (his book) which is before me, with the Peg pay ot the most 
fearful overwintering of 1908 was only a chain of lies (as his detractors 
declare), and he in reality went only a few days' march to the north 
from Axel Heiberg Land, then one must ask, Why did he not turn 
backward in the same year to the Eskimo settlements in the northern 
part of Greenland; why did he not want the world to believe that he 
could make the round trip to the pole in one summer, just as Peary 
did it? Why did he voluntarily winter far from all relief stations? 

„ Bx unprejudiced judges Cook's attainment of the North Pole can 
not be denied, and the words of Balch will help to spread this verdict.' " 

By a careful examination of the brief outline of the most important 
data resulting from my journey en route to the pole any group of 
men of average intelligence can come to a reasonable conclusion on 
the validity of my polar attainment. There remains but one phase: 
What is the verdict of expert opinion? I have given the opinion of 
the geographie historian, but what is the opinion of the polar explorer? 
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When a Peary, reporting his work a year later than mine, 
wired that he had “ nail 8 in a 


pi 


$6,000 per year. 
his eliminating from the on bill 

This, of course. was done because of my 
rior work. The ean geographical societies, forced under dip- 
omatic pressure to honor Peary, have also refused him the title of 
“ discoverer.” By a final verdict of the American Government and 
of the highest opean authorities Peary is therefore denied, the 
assumption of being the “discoverer of the pole," though his claim 
as a rediscoverer is allowed. The evasive inscriptions on the Peary 
medals prove this statement, and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD gives 
the final Federal verdict. 

During the time of the intense newspa 
be desirable to bring the question to a 
authoritative body for ion. Such an institution, however, does 
not exist. Previously explorers had been rated by the slow process 
of historic digestion and assimilation of the facts off but it was 
thought that an academic examination must meet the demands. En- 
gineer Peary first submitted his case to a commission appointed by 
the National Geographic Society ef Washington, D. C. This is a 
private, unofficial organization, in which anybody is admitted as a 
“national geographer” upon payment of $2 per year. It is, further- 
more, well known that this soclety was financially interested in Peary 
to the extent of $25,000, and some of its favored members were the 
recipients of valuable furs and trophies. Common decency would 
demand that an organization with a monetary interest and whose 
members had received illegitimate favors would withdraw as a jury, 
but a little inves tion will show that such ethical justice does not 
enter the realm of the National Geographic Society. 

This society did fully and freely indorse Peary as the “ discoverer 
of the North Pole," and its action was indorsed without independent 
examination by other American societies. However, a year later in 
Congress the same men who acted as a commission of experts for the 
above soclety unwillingly admitted that from a nautical standpoint 
there was in Peary's proofs no positive proof. 

My data were sent to a commission Spa ET the University of 

agen. 'The Danes reported that the material presented was in- 

This statement, however, did not car he interpretation 

pole had not been reached. ‘The Danes have never said, as 
they have been quoted by the press, that I did not reach the pole; gute 


r controversy it seemed to 
ocus by submitting to some 


the o the University of Copenhagen conferred the degree 
doctor of 5 1loso and the Royal Danish Geographical Society gave 
a gold m , bo’ n recognition of the merits of the polar effort. 


s early examination was based mostly upon the nautical calcu- 
lations for position, and both verdicts when analyzed gave the version 
that in such observations there was no positive pone he Washington 
jury ventured an opinion. The Danes refused to give an opinion, but 
showed their belief in my success by conferr honorary degrees. 

It is the unfair interpretation of the verdicts by the news- 


pers "peers d an miral-making propaganda that precipitated the 
peces air of distrust which previously rested over the entire polar 
achievement. All this, however, has now been cleared by the final 


word of 50 of the foremost polar explorers and scientific experts. 

In so far as they were able to judge from all the data presented in 
the final books of both claimants, the following experts have given it 
as their opinion that I reached the pole: 
iral W. S. Schley, United States Navy, commander of the 
Greely relief expedition. à 

Cant. "prd ob cien discoverer of the land over which Dr. Cook's 
route was forc 

Capt. J. E. Bernier, commanding the Canadian Arctic expeditions. 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright, author of The Ice Age of North America. 

Brig. Gen. P. J. A. Cleary, retired. 

Prof. W. H. Brewer, for 10 years president of the Arctic Club of 
America. 

Prof. Julius Payer, of the Weyprecht-Payer expedition. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche, member of various Peary and Cook expeditions. 

Mr. Edwin S. Brooke, jr., of the Crocker Land expedition. 

Mr. Manrice Connell, of the Greely expedition and the United States 
Weather Bureau. ` 

Prof. Samuel P. Orth, Cornell University, Miranda expedition. 

Mr. Samuel J. Entrikin, second in command, Peary expedition, 1894, 

Dr. Middleton Smith, Point Barrow on. 

Capt. O. C. Hamlet, United States Army, Arctic Revenue Service. 

Capt. E. A. Haven, of the Ziegler expedition. 

Prof. Otto Baschin, president of the Geographical Institute of the 
Berlin University. 

Dr. A. Wedemeyer, of the German imperial marine department. 

Mr. Andrew J. Stone, explorer of the north coast of America. 

Dr. Dillon Wallace, Labrador explorer. 

Mr. Edwin Swift Balch, author of The North Pole and Bradley Land. 

Capt. nor Mikkelsen, leader of expeditions to Bering Sea and east 
Greenland. 

Capt. R. Bergendahl, Fiala-Ziegler expedition. 

Commodore John Byers Wirt, commanding naval veterans, United 
States Navy. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, author, artist, traveler. 

Capts. Johan Menander, B. S. Osbon, and Thomas F. Hall. 

Messrs. Llenry Biederbeck, Frederick B. Wright, F. F. Taylor, Ralph 
H. Cnirns, Theodore Lerner, M. Van Rysselberghe, J. Knowles Hare. 
Charles E. Rilllet, Homer Rogers, R. C. Bates, E. C. Rost, L. C. Bement, 
Clarence Wychof, Alfred Church, Archibald Dickin George B. But- 
land, Lg Shainwald, Henry Johnson, Clark Brown, W. F. Armbruster, 


John R. Bradley, Harry Whitney, and Rudolph Franke. 
Drs T. P. Dedrick, II. J. Egbert, W. H. Axtell, A. H. Cordier, and 


Henry Schwartz. 

Father William F. Rigge, astronomer, C ton University. 

J Jules and Prof. Georges inte, secre of the 
International Bureau Polar Research; and others. 


all polar explorers, “my attainment of 


Thus rsed by src 
earli of discovery and exploration is further 


the pole and my er work 


established by the follow 


- honora: 1 f 0 
5 ed ry pledges of recognition (these 


e press reports to the contrary being un- 


By the King of Belgium, decorated as ht of the Order of Leopold. 
By the University of Co gen, in conferri the degree of Ph. D. 
By the Royal Danish phical 5 on of a gold 


By the Arctic Club of America, presentation of a gold medal. 
By the municipality of the city of Brussels, presentation of a gold 


m f 
^ By the Royal Geographical Society of Belgium, presentation of a gold 


By the municipality of the city of New York, with the cerem: 
presenting the keys and offering the freedom Py the city. ear er 
E the physicians of Benton Harbor, Mich., presentation of a gold 


Without denying Engineer Peary's.success, I note that his case rests 
upon the opinion of three of his oflicial associates in Washington. ‘Three 
men acting for a society financially interested—three men who have 
never seen a piece of polar ice—have given it as their opinion that on 
April 6. 1909 (about a year after my journey), Mr. Peary reached the 

ole. By many this was accepted as a final verdict of experts for 

ry; but are such men dependable experts? Furthermore, the mere 
fact that Peary was under a pension of $6,000 p year during the agi- 
tation of the rival polar claims has forced the final public opinion that 
Peary is officially accepted as the discoverer of the pole. No such injus- 
tice was intended’ by Congress, and this misinterpretation surely forces 
the action to make my prior claims as discoverer of the North Pole a 
Federal issue. In the interest of fair play, we, in a democratic form of 
government, will not concede that a pension and a uniform decides a 
question of national honor. 

In the above outline of m 
North Pole I have tried to 
nation and verification : 

First. An examination of the important data embodied in my various 
reports which have been issued as public documents. ‘These are the 
oficial records of the expedition. This I am ready to supplement by the 
accessible fleld notes and gie She gp 

Second. The comparative method of verification which was indorsed 
by Rear Admiral Schley, which has been Deren by Mr. E. C. Rost 
and also verified by a number of Arctic explorers. 

"Third. An examination and recalculation of the nautical observations 
i posco as outlined by Clark Brown and verified by competent 


claim for recognition as discoverer of the 
dicate five independent methods of exami- 


Eine ever 
my main object in getting the data of my voyage of polar discovery and 
record for [^ 


insinuations against the sincerity of 
efforts 1 ask the privilege to record that eve i 
rolled out of the Peary admiral-making camp. 
unkind to — 1 for y every side attac 
can used with double force t Peary. 
a pero claim for natlonal honor the 
work in question would be the sole test. I have answered all in the 
last pages of the book, “ My Attainment of the Pole.” Peary chose 
to paint his anger and animosity in the flaring red ink of a press cam- 
In his book, The North Pole," Peary ignores his previous 
rate attempt to disprove my prior claim by the mere assertion 
that he is the “discoverer,” and that no one else could reach the pole 
without adopting the “ er] system.” 

However, it is worthy note that no one since has ado the 
“Peary system," neither Amundsen, Scott, or McMillan, and that the 
best record of this system“ is less than one-third of the conceded 
distance covered by my system. Peary has spent about a million dol- 
lars to build his system; mine has cost less than $10,000. An investi- 
poo of the comparative scientific results of the two systems will 
ring out some important lessons for future explorers. 

I do not ask that the floor of Congress be 


polar 
vehicle of doubt was 
owever, fate has been 
that he has forced on me 
It would seem that in 
Scientific merits of the 


In reply: to the man 


facing m 

Since the introduction in Congress of the various bills bearing upon 
the polar problem every Senator and Re tatives has been sent 
certain abusive letters and publicity materlal. On the desk, therefore, 
there is proof that this battle is to be fought, 
not upon the merits of the work, but — the striking force of insinu- 
ations upon personal veracity. If this to be the method of examina- 
tion, I am ready to open the back of my past life and will 
insist upon going into the minutest detail; but in such an event both 
polar claimants should be judged by the same standard, and, further- 
more, the men responsible for the campaign of doubt should first be 
put under a similar test. 

As a prelude to this kind of examination I wish to record an outline 


of every Congressman 


of the admiral-making campaign, from which, I am ready to prove, 
emanated every charge against my sincerity. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was begun two years before my return from the north. 


irae ei 
un manlike a 
Peary wired Gen. 
against D 


tember, 1909, when the public wenried of Peary's 
tude, mostly because of his “ gold-brick " messages, 
Thomas Hubbard to meet him to direct a campaign 


r. Cook. The editor of the New York Times was also sum- 
moned. This pars of the deal is a matter of public record in the press 
of the day, but the doings behind closed doors that followed have never 


been made public. ‘Thereafter, however, with but one exception (record 
of Peary’s justice about Benton Harbor, Mich. ; documents p hed 
of Benton Harbor November 18 to 24, 1913), Peary became a mental 
er of Hubbard. The New York Times and its affiliated papers 
e the mouthpiece of a new campaign, designated as the 


admiral-making propaganda. Herbert L. Bridgman, the self-confessed 
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mental valet of Hubbard, had previously wired Peary over the New 
York Herald wires to put a soft pedal on future “ gold-brick” mes- 
nie Thereafter Gen. Hubbard became Peary’s press agent and 
Bridgman the dispenser of pro-Peary press fabrications. 

It is known that Gen. Hubbard was the president and his under- 
ling, Bridgman, was secretary of the Pole Ice Trust, oth known 
as the Peary Arctic Club. he Pole Trust was changed to a Peary 

ress bureau, and to prove the power of this press bureau Bridgman 
old Clark Brown, of many N. Y., that $350,000 had been subscribed 
“to see Peary through.” he millionaire press agent, Gen. Hubbard, 
told Belmore Browne, of Tacoma, that he would spend his last dollar 
to beat Dr. Cook, and forthwith money began to pour into the melt: 
8 of lar defamation. Another tin soldier, the would-be Unit 
tates Senator known in Tacoma as “Slippery Jim Ashton,” was en- 
paged for a mysterious missison. Ashton had learned something in 

Is campaign for the Senate, and he added his slippery: litical meth- 
ods to the slime-dispensing Hubbard's methods. m the day before 
New York officially received me as the discoverer of the North Pole by 
offering the honor of the freedom of the city there appeared a press 
broadside of false statements, like that which is concocted against a 
candidate for office on the day before election. Gen. Ashton was the 
self-confessed vender of this. Gen. Hub was the instigator, and 
eer was the profit sharer. In this full page of press material, by 
which 1,000 papers were made a party to the conspiracy, it was at- 
tempted to show that Mount McKinley had not been climbed by me as 
I had previously described. Gen. Hubbard next paid some $5,000 to 
Belmore Browne and others to gather anti-Cook reports bearing upon 
the ascent of Mount MAON. These reports were recently sent to 
various Congressmen with letters from Gen. Hubbard. If the exam- 
ining board aims to go further into this problem, I am ready to present 
other documents. 

For the present I propose to support my first ascent of Mount Mc- 
5 68 by the following documents: 

1. The official record of the expedition, " To the Top of the Conti- 
nent"; Doubleday. Page & Co., New York. 

2. Chapter 34 of “ My Attainment of the Pole," third edition; Polar 
Publishing Co., Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

x K McKinley: Its Bearing on the Polar Controversy,” by 

. €. Ros 

4. "Mount McKinley and Mountain Climbers’ Proofs,” by Edwin 
Swift Balch. 

5. Hon. FRANK T. O'Harg, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 22, 1915. 
In further proof of this vile press camp I offer an article b 
Elbert Hubbard; The Philistine, “Article on Arctic explorers,” page 161. 

Since Elbert Hubbard says that he was on the editorial list of a pub- 
licity bureau, and since it is known that this bureau reaches 6,000,000 

ople daily, the article in question, though not intended as scientific 

ata, would seem to be material proof of a very far-reaching press 
propaganda, and again I repeat it is, furthermore, this same press 
propaganda which is responsible for most of the poet distrust. 

olowing the black-hand efforts of the Mount McKinle € 
Hubbard and his hirelings moved camp to the Hubbard Memorial Hall 
nt Washington, D. C. ere Gen. Hub and his agent, Gilbert Gros- 
venor, are enga; in a get-rich-quick scheme which they call the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. In return for the easy cash of $2 per year, 
Grosvenor makes a national geographer with “gpa facility of a street 
sweeper or a diplomat; all who will pay the $2 get by post a highly 
colored certificate of membership. This certificate, for bald-faced dis- 
honesty and deception, would put federally suppressed mining stocks to 
shame. Three hundred thousand ple are thus deceived to become 
members of this organ on which, with inconceivable vanity, calls 
teir the National graphic Society, referred to in the following reso- 
ution : 


Gen, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1915. 


Mr. SwrTH of Maryland submitted the following resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and 
' ordered to be printed: 

House resolution 709. 


Whereas the National Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., a 
vate enterprise, enjoys een granted by the Rect Office Depart- 
ment which are not granted to other ma, but which the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, in a letter dated January 26, 1914, says 
he has and is conceding to the National Geographic jety ; and 

Whereas this discrimination by the Post Office Department in favor of 
the National Geographic Society means a loss of over $300,000 àn- 
nually to the Post Office Department; and 

Whereas since the National Geographic Society is not national (in the 
sense that it is not a bureau of nor connected with the National Gov- 
ernment in any capacity whatsoever), is not geographie, is not sci- 
entific, and is not a society, but is simply and solely a private pub- 
S xmi: no special privileges should be granted to it: There- 

ore 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General explain to Congress why 
privileges amounting to discrimination are granted to the private enter- 
prise known as the National Geographic Society. 

Gen. Hubbard easily annexed this society to the North Pole Trust. 
Its treasury was ante from $25,000 to get in on the ground floor 
with Peary. This $25,000, by the way, was the price pald for the privi- 
lege of acting as a jury for Peary and Hubbard. The same Gen. Hub- 

rd, as admitted by ex-President Taft, requested the President to see 

Peary through on the admiral-making trail. All of this is recorded in 

the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD and elsewhere, if the examining board 

chooses to investigate the injustice of this kind of double-dealing. 

The rt of this same campaign which is material just now is re- 
corded in the various efforts by which Gen. Hubbard has tried to pre- 
vent a bearing on the bilis now before Con . First, Grosvenor 
made his rounds among the Congressmen lobbying for Peary and serv- 
aoe dut Gen. Hubbard's insinuations about the ascent of Mount Mc- 
ey. : 


This was followed by personal letters with books to Congressmen, 
always about Mount McKinley. 

A little later a Philadelphia lawyer, by the name of Alexander, took 
up the Hubbard burden by sending letters to Congressmen, accompanied 
by a nameless and dateless press sheet. This press sheet is the dupli- 


pri- 


cate of an anonymous letter signed “ Veritas,” which previously was 
this the Hubbard 
The spineless Alexander 
soon wearled of his task, and that congressional laundry now used by 
those who have dirty national linen to wash—the Congressional Infor- 
mation Bureau—was pressed into service. 


sent all over the country by some one. Again in 
McKinley fabricated charges were sent out. 


As is well known, since 


lobbying has become unhealthy, this bureau is substituted for the former 
Capitol shoers, and mail carriers are made to do the work for 
which former lobbyists were sent to jail. Again. by this method Gen. 
Hubbard’s false statements about Mount McKinley were sent out. 

Mount McKinley has no connection with the conquest of the pole; 
but since it is the illegitimate creation of the Hubbard-Peary family; 
since it is the white hope of the North Pole Trust and its subsidi- 
ary, the National Geographic Society; since Gen. Hubbard has wa- 
gered his millions in raising this white hope, by all means from this 
anys it is a material subject for investigation. 

t will be remembered when I returned and reported an average 
8 of 15 miles per day. Gen. Hubbard and company charged me with 
the crime of exceeding the polar speed limits. hen Peary returned, 
Pale ting 2 speed that doubled mine, there was a dead silence in the 

About two months ago Donald B. McMillan reported the disappear- 
ance of Peary's “Crocker Land." Again there is dead silence in the 
Hubbard-Peary camp. ways 

Again I insist, if the claims for polar honors are to be judged by past 
records, ethics, and morals, I accept the challenge, but I want to face 
my accusers. 

As one 
controversy I am bound to give vent to the pain of the whip of injus- 

at me, but all I ask for is a verdict on 


d t asset to future generations. It is true 
North Pole is the center of a deep sea. It has no value, either 
sclentific or commercial, and no explorer ever supposed it would hnve. 
The poles of the earth could be better and more accurately located 
from Washington than in the regions of the poles. To touch the 
pin point of the pole, therefore, is not the object of polar exploration. 

Our main object Is to pierce the unknown and replace the blank 
spon upon our charts by the topographic outline of lands, the de- 
lineation of seas, and above all to bring back a knowledge of the 
physical condition about the top of the globe. Such knowledge is 
very important to the people of all sections of the earth. For ex- 
ample, our weather conditions are rot entirely understandable until 
we know the weather of Canada. In Canada weather is a mystery 
—— ee ee oe — 8 Ley poe are studied. The 
same is true o Ogy, O 010; of anthropolo: and of ever, 
branch of national science. 5 MIND z 

There is an interlinking of all the terrestrial conditions, and, there- 
fore, to know the globe as a whole there must not be large blank 
vi s on our mepe To meet this demand is the per ge of all explora- 
: 2 Ie MA ue by 1 — pev rar 4 my attainment of 

e 1 s cer e expert opinion of my own rs— 
the A. explorers of all the word s 7 yas 

The polar regions will at some time in the near future become 
valuable, and, therefore, it would seem to be the duty of those who 

ard the destiny of (he State to take some steps to protect the 
nterests of American explorers, for in so doing our claim upon the 
future resources will be protected. My appeal, therefore, is not one 
of selfish gain, but in the national interest of the work of all 
American explorers. 

The time will come when human life will extend to within 500 
miles of the pole. To that point there is an abundance of animal 
and plant life. The Arctic is not, as is generally supposed, always 
blanketed with ice and snow. The long summer sun gives a double 
daily growth to plant life. 'The best proof of the wealth of the North 
is the existence of a permanent land fauna, for animals do not eat 
rocks and snowballs. They must have food. They do have food; 


and they Map themselves to the frigid environment, In Prince 
Edward Island some $16,000,000 have n made du the past 
four years breeding foxes. The same can be done with all the fur- 


bearing animals. The farther north we go the cheaper the food 
the better the fur. In furthering the interest of this animal industry 
we will establish fur farming, which will give wealth and comfort 
to millions in the near future. 

The Arctic Sea has in it more usable life than the Gulf of Mexlco, 
Id p by an international agreement, seal farming can be estab. 
shed. 

There are many minerals In the far north, and mining difficulties 
= not greater than in Alaska, while transportation is easier and 


eaper. 

Now, what has been done to secure these resources for future 
5 — — ee spens oora mas a million dollars to 
e claims on every g e, ause her statesmen have realiz 
— € 2 or tard become ruinene m " 

e cla yr of discove ves a nation the first call u 
a but that claims goes by EA 
aken. 

Why, may I ask, have we closed our eyes as a Nation to the dis- 
coveries of the American explorers? 

American fishermen have used Hudson Bay for 100 years. This ba 
is the most wonderful Inland sea of the world. Its marine life wiil 
feed millions during ages to follow. Canada has closed the door of 
Hudson Straits to our seamen. Here is a problem for immediate ad- 
Ment pare pioneer fishermen were explorers; their rights cry 
or protection. 

American sailors explored the uttermost reaches of the Antarctic 
before other nations woke up to the possibilitles of the far south. 
roper protection of their claims would have given us hundreds of 

lands and a valuable coast line with harbors and mines and un- 
dreamed-of industries. These islands will at some time become the 
best fur farms of the entire world, but not a voice has been raised by 
our statesmen to protect the discoveries of these brave explorers. 

Our forefathe with a worthy pride, recorded the Splendid pioneer 
efforts of Admiral Wilkes in the frozen south. He discovered a new 
continent and explored islands and seas about the South Pole. Fifty 
years later by one stroke of the pen a certain British armchair 
geographer, in the Encyclopedia Britannica and on the maps of the 
world, took American bonors and American claims from the Antarctic 
Continent. This was officially done by the map makers of Europe. To 
this sacrifice of American prestige, to this Insult upon the flag, there 
has been silence in Washington. Why? ` 


n new 
ult unless supplementary steps are 
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The hie historian, Edwin Swift Balch, called a. halt 
eet Edwin Swift Balch), but 


this kind of national insult (Antarctica, A ~ 

to the present, although the discoveries of Wilkes have been yerified 
by the Australian expedition, no official action has been taken to 
guard the honor of Antarctic pioneers, 

In the Arctic there is a long list of w ent, — with 
inconceivable indifference, has been given official absent treatm: 

American fishermen have always been pioneers in the north; they 
needed harbors and boating and land facilities. — some 
assistance to determine the tion and extent of e — 
and they r gap omelet = ent on the food and propagation o: 
submarine e. Other nations here gave much ass ce to their 
marine explorers, but what have we done? 

'(The discoveries of Drs. Schwatka, Kane, and Bessell are lost 
among old books under dusty shelves. The work of Wellman, Baldwin, 
— — is lost in the ungracious controversy of rival newspaper 
pu E 


The splendid pioneer’s work of discovery by Lieut. de Long, of Capt. 
Hall, of Gen. Greely, and Engineer Peary, by which the United States 
could add hundreds of miles of seacost and thousands of square miles 
of terrestrial wealth, is locked up in forgotten archives. 

The conquest of the North Pole is, therefore, only a part of a lon 
list of American achievements which should be given official recogni- 
tion and protection by those who nes our national honor and the 
future destiny of our heritage to the resources of the world. If in 
future years a controve arose about the validity of the source of 
these discoveries, it would be difficult to prove up our claims, except 
by the bleached. bones and fox-emptied ravon of those whose lives were 
sacrificed in the war with the ice world: 

In the Arctic there are at least 5,000,000 square miles of territory 
not now in use, upon which animal mining, and other in- 
lone 


ort future generations. 
» The lot ofan Arctic explorer is not an one. If he succeeds he 
is disputed. If he fails he is called a weakling. In either case he 
goes to oblivion under the snow of a cold and unappreciative world. 

In the better perspective of later generations communities engage in 
the battle of body snatching to place his remains under domes that 
represent millions. of dollars, to flatter the vanity of the communi 
boosters. These same pioneers, during the lifetime of their d g 
been usually denied butter for their bread and honor for 


but a part of our duty. to future posterity. 


FREDERICK A. Cook 
Ebbitt House, Washington, D: 0: 
FEBRUARY 9, 1915. 
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HON.HENRY GEORGE, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 4, 1915. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of my vote 
against House bill No. 6060. when it was offered for passage in 
the House over the President's veto, I desire to present in the 
Record chapter 11 of my father’s work entitled Social Prob- 
lems,” as follows: 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAND QUESTION BEHIND IMMIGRATION. 
This guif stream of humanity that is setting on our shores with 


increasing volume is in all respects worthy of more attention than we 
give it. Im many ways one of the most important phenomena of our 
ch forcibly brings to the mind the fact that we are 


must soon be; to rapidly change. But 
= Du E which 1s 


lnes are calling, under contract with the British Government, at 
ports on the west coast Ireland, filling up with men, women, and 
children, whose passages are paid by their Government, and then, ferry- 
ing them across the ocean, are dumping them on the wharves of New 
York and Boston with a few dollars aplece in thelr pockets to begin 
life in the New World. 

The strength of a nation is in its men. It is its poopie that make 
a country great and strong, produce its wealth, and give it rank among 
other countries. Yet here fs a civilized and Christian Government, or 
one that passes. for such, shipping off its people, to be dumped upon 
another continent as garbage is sipped off from New York to be 
dumped into the Atlantic Ocean. or are these people undesirable 
material for the making of a nation. Whatever they may sometimes 
become here, when cooped up in tenement houses and exposed to the 
‘corruption of our politics and to the temptation of a life greatly differ- 
ing from that to which they have been accustomed, they are their 
own country, as anyone who has been among them 


people, who lack intellectual and and e 
robust virtues that personal independence alone can Rive, simply because 


are physically and morall 
Government 0 


These 


le are well capable of making a livin 2 Ù 
ved pa g g, Mr. Trevelyat 


if remain at home they will only be able to make- the 
poor livings in the best of times, when seasons are not 

nr be raised and to keep them alive; 
way of getting rid them they are shipped 


le in themselves well 


an 


, the 
hich ki 
Irish. “ sedition,” and’ the difficulties with regard to” 


with 
from what the 


—— off and 


F 


e 
: are 
denied natural opportunities for the ee ae of thelr labor and that 
em the p of such labor 

to do. Of these people who are now being sent 
English Government and dumped on our 
eir o there are probably none 
labor produced wealth m 

ee o 
in which they have lived, but to have enabled them 
passage across the Atlanti , if they wanted to come, 
a to have d qr them on landing here a capital sufficient for n com- 
fortable sta They are penniless only because they have been sys- 
Senne rood from tle day of their birth to the der they left their 
A year ago I traveled through that vu) of Ireland from which these 
Government-aided come. hat surprises an American nt 
first, even in Conna the apparent sparseness of population, and 
ME Ireland. of which 
good land, but on it are 
white that you at first think 
and combed — mo Once this soil 

was tilled and was populous, but now you will find only traces of ruined 
and there the miserable hut of a herd, who lives in a 


wed to live upon it—as long as they pay 
thay: call fields: 


r 
ble of cultivation as the 
way. But at the cost of enormous labor the small stones. have been: 
icked off and piled up, though the great bowlders remain, so that it is 
mpossibie to use a plow; and the surface of the bog has been cut away 
and: manured b seaweed, brought from the shore on the backs of men 
and women, till it can be made to grow something. 

For such patches of rock and bog—soil it could not be called, save 
by courtesy—which has been made to produce anything only by their 
unremitting toii—these people are compelled to pay their absentee land- 
lords rents varying from a pound to four pounds per acre, and then they 
must pay another rent for the sea which the surf of the wild 
Atlantic tlirows upon the shore before they are permitted to take it for 
manure, and another rent still for the bog from which they cut their 
turf. As a matter of fact, these 2 have to pay more för the land 
than they can get out of the land. ey are forced to pay not 
merely for the use of the land and the use of the ocean but for the use of 
the air. Their rents are made up, and they manage to live In good times, 
the few shillings earned by the women, who knit socks: as they 

their creels to and from the market or seashore; by the earnings 

e men, who go over to England — year to work as harvesters ; 
or by remittances sent home by husbands or children who have man- 
aged to get to America. In spite of their painful industry the 
of these people is appalling. In times they just manage to koep 
above the starvation line. Im bad times, when a blight strikes their 
otatoes, they must eat seaweed or beg relief from the poor rates or 
rom the charitable contributions of the world. When so rich as to 
have a few chickens or a pig, they no more think of eating them than 
Vanderbilt thinks of eating his $50,000 trotters. They are sold to help 

y the rent. In the loughs you may see fat salmon swimm in from 
he sea, but if ovary one of them were marked by nature with the in- 
scription, “ Lord So-and-So, London, with the compliments of God 
Almighty," they could not be more out of the reach of these people. 


by 
ca 
of 


werty 


The 
best shops to be found in the villages will have for stock a few pounds 
of sugar and tea weighed out into ounce and half-ounce pa „ a little 


flour, two or three red petticoats, a little coarse cloth, a few yards of 
flannel and a few of cotton, some buttons and thread, a little pig-tail 
tobacco, and perhaps a bottle or two of “the native" hid away in the 
gom some distance from the cabin, so that if the police do capture 
t the shopkeeper can not be put in jail. For the Queen must live and 
the army must be Supported, and e great distillers of Dublin and 
Belfast and Cork, who find such a comfortable monopoly in the excise, 
have churches to build and cathedrals to renovate. So poor are these 
ple, so little is there in their miserable cabins, that a subsheriff who 
ast year superintended the eviction of near 100 families in one place 
declared that the effects of the whole lot were not worth £3. 
But the landlords—ah, the landlords !—they live differently. 
now and again in traveling through this coun you come across some 
landlord's palatial home mansion, its magnificent grounds inclosed with 
high walls. Pass inside these walls and it is almost like enterin 
another world—wide stretches of rich velvety lawn, beds of brigh 
flowers, noble avenues of £ trees, and a spacious mansion rich 
with every appointment of luxury, with its great stables, kennels, and 
appurtenances of every kind. But though they may have these luxurious 


Every 
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home places, the large landlords, with few exceptions, live in London 
or Paris, or pass part of the year in the great cities and the rest in 

' Switzerland or 3 along the shores of the Mediterranean; and 
occasionally one of m takes a trip over here to see our new country, 
with its magnificent opportunities for investing in wild lands whic 
will soon be as valuable as English or Irish estates. They do not have 
to work; their incomes come without work on part—all they 
have to do is to spend. Some collect gallerles of the most valuable 
paintings, some are fanciers of old books and give fabulous prices for 
rare editions. Some of them gamble, some keep studs of racers and 
costly yachts, and some get rid of thetr money in ways worse than 
these. Even their agents, whose business it is to extort the rent from 
the Irishmen who do work, live luxuriously. But it all comes out of 
the earnings of just such people as are now being dum 
wharves—out of their gs, or out of what is sent them by relatives 
in America, or by charitable contributions, 

It is to maintain such a system of robbery as this that Ireland is 
filled with policemen and troops and spies and informers, and a perte 
who might be an integral part of the British nation are made to that 
nation a dificulty, a weakness, and a danger. Economically, the Irish 
landlords are of no more use than so s great, ravenous, destructive 
beasts—packs of wolves, herds of wild elep ts, or such dragons as 
St. George is reported to have killed. They produce nothing; they only 
consume and destroy. And what they destroy is more even than what 
they consume. For not merely is Ireland turned into a camp of military 
police and red-coated soldiery to hold down the people while n" are 
robbed, but the wealth producers, stripped of capita) by this robbery 
of their earnings, and condemned by it to poverty and y game are 
unable to produce the wealth which they could and would produce did 
labor get its full — 9 and were wealth left to those who make it. 
Surely true statesmanship would suggest that if anyone is to be shov- 
eled out of a country, it should be those who merely consume and de- 
stroy, not those who produce wealth. 

But English statesmen think otherwise. and these surplus Irish men 
and women; these garbage Irish men and women and little children— 
surplus and garbage because the landlords of Ireland have no use for 
them—are shoveled ont of their own country and 1 . on our 
wharves. They have reached “ the land of the free and the home of the 
brave” just in time for the Fourth of July, when they may hear the 
Declaration of Independence, with its ringing assertion of inalienable 
rights, read again in our annual national celebration. 

lave they, then, escaped from the system which in their own country 
made them serfs and human garbage? Not at all. They have not even 
an e . of their old landlords to take from them the proceeds 
of their toil. 

For we are not merely getting these surplus tenants of English, 
Scotch, and Irish landlords, we are getting the landlords, too. Simul- 
taneously with this emigration is going on a movement which is mak- 
ing the landlords and capitalists of Great Britain owners of vast tracts 
of American soll, There is even now scarcely a large landowing famil 
in Great Britain that does not own even larger American estates, an 
American land is becoming with them a more and more favorite invest- 
ment. These American estate of "their graces” and “my lords" are 
not as yet as valuable as their home estates, but the natural increase in 
our population, augmented by emigration, will soon make them so. 

Every “ surplus” Irishman, Englishman, or Scotchman sent over here 
assists directly in sending up the value of land and the rent of land. 
The stimulation of emigration from the old country to this is a bright 
idea on the part of these landlords of two continents. They get rid of 
people who, at home, in hard times, they might have to support in some 
sort of fashion,-and lessen, as they think, the forces of disaffection, 
9.7 at the same time they augment the value of their American 
estates. 


will be able to draw from their American estates sums even 
than from their Irish estates, That is to say, they will virtually own 
more Americans than they now own Irishmen. 8 

So far from these Irish immigrants having escaped from the system 
that has impoverished and 8 the masses of the Irish people 
for the benefit of a few of their number, that system has really more 
unrestricted sway here than jn Ireland. In spite of the fact that we 
read the Declaration of Independence ay ourth of my make a 
great noise nnd have a great jubilation, that first of the inalienable 
rights with which every man is endowed by his Creator—the equal 
right to the use of the natural elements without which wealth can not 
be produced, nor even life maintained—is no better acknowledged with 
us than it is in Ireland. 

There is much said of “Irish landlordism," as though it were a 
eculiar kind of landlordism, or a peculiarly bad kind landlordism. 
his is not so. Irish landlordism is nothing worse than English land- 

lordism, or Scotch landlordism, or American landlordism, nor are the 
Irish landlords harder than any similar class. Being generally men of 
education and culture, accustomed to an easy life, they are, as a 
whole, less grasping toward their tenants than the farmers who rent of 
them are to the laborers to whom they sublet. They regard the land 
as their own, that is all, and expect to get an Income from it; and the 
agent who sends them the best income they naturally regard as the best 
agent. 

Such popular Irish leaders as Mr. Parnell and Mr. Sullivan, when 
they come over here nnd make speeches, have a Roe deal to say about 
the “ feudal landlordism " of Ireland. This is al 1 attempt 
to conyey the impression that Irish landlordism is something different 
from American landlordism, so that American landowners will not 
take offense, while Irish landowners are denounced. ‘There is in Ire- 
land nothing that can be called feudal landlordism. All the power 
which the Irish landlord has, all the tyranny which he exercises, springs 
from his — of the soil, from the legal recognition that it is his 
popes: If landlordism in Ireland seems more hateful than in Eng- 
and, it is only because the industrial organization is more primitive, 


on our. 


and there are fewer intermediaries between the man who is robbed and 
the man who gets the plunder. And if either Irish or English land- 
lordism seems more hateful than the same system in America, it is 
— * because this is a new country, not yet quite fenced in. But, as a 
matter of law, these my lords" and your graces,” who are now 
getting themselves far greater estates in the United States, than they 
para in their own country, have more power as landlords here than 
ere. 

In Ireland especially the tendency of legislation for a series of years 
has been to restrain the power of the landlord in dealing with the 
tenant. In the United States he has in all its fullness the unrestricted 
power of doing as he pleases with his own. Rack-renting is with us the 
common, almost the exclusive, form of renting. There is no long 
process to be gone through with to secure an eviction, no serving 
notice upon the relle officer of the district. The tenant whom the 
alow wants to get rid of can be evicted with the minimum of cost 

nd expense. 

ae the Tribune's * Broadway Lounger” incidentally in his chatter: 

Judge Gedney tells me that on the Ist of this month he signed no 
less than 250 warrants of dispossession against poor tenants. is dis- 
trict includes many blocks of the most squalid variety of tenement 
houses, and he has fully as much unpleasant work of this kind as any 
of his judicial brethren. The ist of May is, of course, the heaviest 
field day of the year for such business, but there are genero at the 
beginning of every month at least 100 warrants granted. And to those 
who fret about the minor miseries of life no more wholesome cure 
could be administered than an enforced attendance in a district court 
on such occasions. The lowest depths of misery are sounded. Ju 
Gedney says, too, that in the worst cases the suffering is more generally 
cau by misfortune than by idleness or dissipation. A man gets a 
felon on his hand, which keeps him at home until his savings are gone 
and all his effects are in the pawnshop, and then his children fall sick 
or his wife dies, and the pens of the house, under instructions from 
the owner, who is perhaps Europe enjoying himself, won't wait for 
the rent, and serves him with a summons." 

A while ngo, when it was bitter cold, I read in the papers an item 
telling how, in the city of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a woman and her three 
children were found one night huddled in a hogshead on a vacant lot, 
famished and almost frozen. The story was a simple one. The man, 
out of work, had tried to steal and been sent to prison. Their rent 
unpaid, their landlord had evicted them, and as the only shelter they 
knew of they had gone to the hogshead. In Ireland, bad as it is, the 
8 officer would have had to be by to have offered them at least 
the shelter of the almshouse. 

These Irish men and women who are being dumped on our wharves 
with two or three dollars in their pockets, do they find access to 
nature any freer here than there? Far out in the West, if they 
know where to go, and can get there, they may, for a little while yet; 
but though they may see even ground New York plenty of unus 
land, they will find that it all belongs to somebody. Let them go to 
work at what they will, they must, here as there, give up some of their 
earnings for the privilege of wor , and pay some other human 
creature for the privilege of living. the whole their chances will 
be better here than there, for this is yet a new 8 and a century 
ago our settlements only fringed the eastern seaboard of a vast con- 
tinent. But from the Atlantic to the Pacific we already have our 
human garbage, the volume of which some of this Irish human 
garbage will certainly o to swell. Wherever you go throughout the 
country the "tramp" is known; and in this metropolitan city there 
are already, it 1s stated by the Charity O: ization Society, a quar- 
ter of a million people who live on alms. hat, in a few years more, 
are we to do for a dumping ground? Will it make our difficulty the 
less that our human garbage can vote? 
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HON. LATHROP BROWN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu- 
the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 
United States. 

Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, in his message ac- 
companying his veto of the immigration bill now before the 
House, President Wilson spoke of the complete change of 
policy with regard to immigration therein instituted. He 
stated that this country's ancient ideal of constitutional free. 
institutions to which those of all nations who yearned for 
self-government and the opportunities for education could come 
was now being overthrown, and a purely restrictive literacy 
test was substituted. 

This bil contains many selective restrictions which appear 
in the bill for the first time. They are far more important 
than the public realizes. They will go a long way toward 
preventing the greater part of the various alien social evils 
under the burdens of which we labor. But in themselves they 


can not compensate for our refusal to extend to others the same 
incalculable benefits by reason of which we are all here to-day. 

Frankly speaking, the sociologieal aspects of this bill appeal 
to me more strongly fhan any others. Just a year ago, on Janu- 
ary 30, 1914, I had the privilege briefly to address this House 
und to suggest that since in some years more immigrants come 
to this country than babies are born in it, a very grave respon- 
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sibility rested upon the Members in selecting the forebears of 
our future generations. As we legislate in this bill, so are future 
generations of Americans conceived. We mold the race. Truly 
our opportunity is more glorious than that of any conqueror, 
because instead of destroying and subduing, we create and 
construct, 

So if through this literacy clause we had not deliberately 
closed the door of the only place in God's world in which a 
man may live according to his highest ideals without fear, I 
should care nothing for it one way or the other. The nu- 
merical numbers kept out by this literacy-test provision will 
be immaterial in any event, but the ancient principle will be 
lost for all time. 

The great Republican manufacturer wants no restriction so 

“that his labor market may be continually cheapened by fresh 
importations; the labor-union man, recently arrived himself, 
wants the United States for his very own. Both are wrong. 
Yet both are forced to admit that they would make as a pre- 
requisite for any immigration a sound body and a sound mind. 
The sound body we can discover by using for that purpose a 
small fraction of the million dollars surplus per annum which 
we receive from the immigrants themselves for a head tax, 
but to the mind little attention is paid. 

Now, by the mind I do not mean merely that portion of the 
body known as the brain. I mean that subtle mechanism 
which, barring accident and modified by environment, will de- 
velop certain characteristics of resistance to evil and a proper 
adjustment to the conditions of living. An average man is 
almost always gauged at his true worth by the people of his 
community. So we must look for industry, frugality, sobriety, 
and chastity in the forefathers of the race that we shall 
build to-day. 

It is a common saying that a man “ comes of good stock.” We 
know his people before him, and we assume that he will inherit 
the characteristics of his forbears. Is it too much to ask that 
we select the forefathers of succeeding generations of citizens 
with some care? 

In my previous speech on this subject I showed how the de- 
scendants of two persons in five generations showed an economic 
loss to their community of $1,308,000; another pair in seven gen- 
erations $1,411,676, and so on. We know our jails are crowded, 
our asylums overflowing, our almshouses occupied, our reforma- 
tories full. Why are their inmates there, a drain on the Nation, 


instead of being busy, happy, productive units in a busy world? 
If we knew why they were there, would not this knowledge help 


us to keep from our shores those who will go there and whose 
children for generations will go there? 

Do we know? Are we on the threshold of rediscovering an 
ancient law of biology in its application to that mental defect 
which leads to all evil? 

In 1912 Dr. Goddard summarized some data of the hereditary 
qualities of one family and scouted the Mendelian law. In 1914 
he published a summary of field investigations and tables cover- 
ing 590 pages, and is forced to the conclusion that the-traits 
resulting in our social evils are largely mental, and that the 
inheritance of these defects follows exactly the lines of that 
infallible old law of biology—Mendel's law. 

I state his conclusions based on his own data or that fur- 
nished to him. I do not argue for or against. I only hope that 
he shall be found in later years to be pointing the way toward 
the admission to our shores of only those whose characteristics 
are “dominant” and not “ recessive.” 

He defines a mental defective as— 

One who is capable of earning his living under favorable circum- 
stances, but is incapable from mental defect existing from birth or 
from an 7i age (a) of competing on equal terms with his normal 
fellows or (b) of managing himself and his affairs with ordinary 
prudence, 

He emphasizes the inability and the incapacity, not the un- 
-willingness or the laziness, of feeble-minded persons to make 
proper adjustments to their environment. He thinks that about 
2 per cent of our school population is feeble-minded; about 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of our jail criminals are feeble-minded. 

He gives the following list of reformatories and institutions 
for delinquents, with the estimated number of defectives, as 
showing n fair idea of the amount of feeble-mindedness. He 
says that differences in the percentages are probably due 
more to the standards used in estimating the defectives than to 
actual differences in numbers. It is most discouraging to dis- 
cover that the more expert is the examiner of these groups the 
higher is the percentage of feeble-minded found. For example, 
Dr. Olga Bridgman, who has made one of the most careful 
studies on record, finds that 89 per cent of the girls at Geneva, 
III., are defective. 
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Per cent. 


12 72 
On page 29 of the Report of the Massachusetts White Slave 
Commission we read: 


Of 300 prostitutes, 154, or 51 per cent, were feeble-minded. All 
doubtful cases were recorded as normal. The mental defect of these 
154 women was so pronounced and evident as to warrant the legal com- 
tae of each one as a feeble-minded person or as a defective de- 

quent, 

At the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded there are an equal 
number of women and girl inmates, medically and legally certified as 
feeble-minded, who are of equal or superior mental capacity. 


In our judgment the commission have been ultraconservative, 
Says Dr. Goddard; no doubt wisely so for their purposes. But 
we read further (p. 30): 


The 135 women nas bese as normal as a class were of distinctly 
inferior intelligence. ore time for study of these women, more com- 
plete histories of their life in the community, and op rtunity for more 
elaborate psychological tests might verify the belief of the examiners 
that many of them also were feeble-minded or insane. 

The mental age of the 135 women rated as normal, as measured b 
the Binet scale, was as follows: Seventeen had the mentality of a 12- 
year-old child; 71 had the mentality of an 11-year-old child; 32 had the 
mentality of a 10-year-old child; 4 had the mentality of a 9-year-old 
child; 11 were not tested. 


Probably at least 50 per cent of our almshouse inmates are 
defective. 

Dr. Goddard’s Table I shows 13,711 individuals, comprising 
327 families, who have been studied for feeble-mindedness and 
grouped as follows: 


I now insert a table which shows the results of certain types 
of matings. I do not see how it is possible to get away from 
the conclusion that feeble-mindedness is transmitted in ac- 
cordance with Mendel’s law: 


A brief description of Mendel's law may not be out of place at 
this time. 

Gregor Mendel was an Austrian monk, who for eight years 
prior to 1866 made some experiments in growing peas in the 
monastery garden. In 1866 he published an account of his re- 
sults, which was lost until rediscovered in 1900. 

Mendel planted tall and dwarf peas, cross-fertilized them, and 
then planted the resulting seed. When the plants matured in 
the first generation they were all tall. These plants he allowed 
to fertilize themselves, and in the second generation discovered 
that one plant out of four was a dwarf pea. The ratio was 
three tall peas to one dwarf. So he named the character which 
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the tall peas had “ dominant,” and the character of lack of tall- 
ness, which the dwarf peas had, “ recessive.” He proceeded to 
experiment further and to establish the formule known as 
Mendels law. 

Here let me digress long enough to say that since Mendel's 
time. biologists have discover that traits are transmitted 
among people in the following way, but always in the ratio of 
Mendel's law: When the male plasm fertilizes the female it 
brings with it, contained within the chromosomes, certain de- 
terminers. Suppose these determiners are those which result in 
brown eyes in the infant to be. If the father received his brown 
eyes from both his parents and the mother brown from both of 
hers, then the child would certainly have brown eyes, because 
pigmentosis is a dominant“ character and both parents were 
“ duplex dominant.” But in order to understand the following 
formula, which is Mendel's law, a certain additional knowledge 
of heredity is necessary. Here are six different kinds of mat- 
ings, with their corresponding theoretical expectations, in which 
D stands for the dominant characteristic, It stands for the re- 
cessive characteristic, duplex for inheritance from both sides, 
and simplex from one side only. 'Thus— 

DD crossed with DD results in DD children. 

DD crossed with DR results in 4 DD + 3 DR children. 

DR crossed with DR results in 1 DD 4-2 DR 4- 1 RR chil- 
dren (3 to 1). 

DD crossed with RR results in DR children. 

DR crossed with RR results in DR +4 RR children. 

RR crossed with RR results in RR children. 

The development of a child starts with the union of two 
small portions of the germ plasm, that from the father with 
that of the mother. The fertilized ova does not contain the 
organs of the adult, but it does contain the determiners which 
will mold the organs into maturity. Now, if an embryo infant 
has received the determiner for brown eyes from the mother 
only, when it matures one half of its own germ cells will carry 
the determiner and the other half will not. It will be brown- 
eyed but simplex. Suppose this simplex brown-eyed male mates 
with a similar simplex female. Half the germ cells of each 
carry the determiner and half do not. What will be the results 
of this union? Take two pennies. Let the heads represent the 
determiners or dominant characteristics, Let the tails represent 
the lack of determiners or recessive characteristic. Now match 
these pennies one hundred times, and you will find two heads— 
duplex dominant—come up twenty-five times, two tails—duplex 
recessive—come up twenty-five times, and one head and one 
tail—simplex dominant—come up fifty times, on the average. 
Here again is Mendel’s law: Three brown eyes to one blue; 
three tall peas to one dwarf. 

Mr. Speaker, early in my term in Congress I went to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Immigration and asked 
him to accept certain amendments to the proposed bill, which 
was presented to the House as H. R. 6060, which would pro- 
vide for some adequate mental examination of aliens in order 
to protect the American race. ‘The House committee refused to 
incorporate these amendments in the House bill. I printed 
them and informed each Member of the House that I expected 
to offer them on the floor; I did offer them, and the House, 
under the leadership of the chairman of the committee, voted 
them down. 

I then had the pleasure of introducing to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, special commissioner 
of the State of New York on the alien insane; Dr. L. Vernon 
Briggs, representing the Massachusetts State Board or Insanity ; 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, representing the committee on lunacy of 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Charities; and Dr. Hugh 
Young, representing the Maryland State Lunacy Commission— 
the chairman of the State hospital commissions of the States 
of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey being prevented 
from attendance by reason of a blizzard which was raging at 
the time—who advocated the adoption of these amendments. 
The Senate committee incorporated them in the Senate bill 
which passed the Senate, and the House concurred in all the 
Senate amendments except one. 

This amendment inverted the burden of proof which is re- 
quired to be established before an alien ean be deported within 
the three years now required by law. Under the present Jaw 
it is necessary for the Government to show that the causes for 
an alien becoming a publie charge within the three-year period 
during which he is subject to deportation existed prior to his 
landing. 'The amendment which the House rejected required 
that if an alien became a public charge within the five-year 
period provided in the bill under discussion, the alien must 
show that the causes which resulted in his becoming a public 


charge arose subsequent to the landing. The enactment into 
law of this amendment would save the State of New York, and 
other Hastern States in proportion, a great many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year. Therefore the responsibility 
for the burden placed upon the taxpayers of New York, and 
other Eastern States in proportion, rests squarely upon the 
arouse conferees. who cared only for the adoption of the literacy 
clause, 

It was generally known that the President of the United 
States would veto the bill if the literacy clause was left in it. 
The House conferees, with the exception of one, apparently 
eared nothing for sensible restriction by selective methods, but - 
only for the arbitrary restriction contained in the literacy 
clause which meant the defeat of the entire bill. 

In the last sundry civil bill the House made a more liberal 
appropriation for medical officers who were to examine aliens 
arriving in this country, chiefly at the port of New York. 
During the fiscal year 1914 Congress authorized the employment 
of 19 extra physicians, of whom 6 were psychiatrists, sta- 
tioned at Ellis Island. The Public Health Service was able to 
certify for deportation for mental diseases 1,300 aliens in 
1914 as against 883 aliens in the fiscal year 1913. I am un- 
officially informed that since immigration became less on ac- 
count of the European war and it has been possible to give 
each immigrant au individual examination there has been an 
increase of over 100 per cent in the proportion of aliens certi- 
fied for deportation for mental deviation. Where any two of 
such aliens are liable to start a family, such as those to which 
I have referred in my remarks, it would seem to me that these 
matters should receive adequate consideration from Congress. 

Therefore, as I said in my speech a year ago, if we are to 
secure legislation whicli will admit to this country reasonable 
numbers of the best strains of European blood to mix with 
our present population and build up a race worthy of our 
best traditions, the labor people ought to abandon their at- 
tempts to pass the literacy test to the exclusion of other sensible 
tests, and the Congress of the United States should agree on 
an immigration bill which will permit this country to remain 
what it now is—the only place on God's earth to which: those 
oppressed politically and for religious motives may come for 
an asylum, yet at the same time safeguarding the race from 
the impure taints which under the present law continue, and 
which in spite of any literacy test would continue, to infest 
our shores. 


The Immigration Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. FARR, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 4, 1915. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks for 
five legislative days granted on last Thursday I am submitting 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the able statement 
made at the White House on January 22, 1915, by Dr. Stewart 
Patton on behalf of a delegation representing State boards of 
insanity and national and local organizations interested in cer- 
tain amendments in the immigration bill—H. R. 6060—which 
relate to exclusion and deportation of insane and mentally de- 
fective immigrants. The names of the members of the delega- 
tion are appended to the statement. I am also submitting a 
newspaper article containing an interview with the present Sec- 
retary of Labor, in whose department is the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. 

The statement is as follows: 

Mr. President, the gentlemen for whom I have the honor to be the 
spokesman desire to "M to your attention certain provisions in the 
immigration bill which relate to Insane or mentally defective aliens, and 
to state very briefly the reasons for these amendments to the present 
immigration law. here are no other provisions in this bil] which, in 
our opinion, are of greater importance than these or likely to prove 
more beneficial to the pus of this country if enacted into law. 

Those whose views I wish to present are the chief executive officers 
of boards which have to do with the care of the insane and the men- 
tally defective in the following. States: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. In the publie 
institutions of these six States are to be found nearly three-fourths 


of all the insane or mentally defective immigrants who are receiving 
mue care in this country. In addition I desire to speak for the fol- 


owing National or State societles devoted to the study of insanity and 
mental deficiency, the promotion of the care of those suffering from 
these conditions, or the prevention of mental diseases—the Natlonal 
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Committee for Mental Hygiene, the American Me NEM 
Association, the American netic Association, the Committee of One 
Hundred on Public Health, the New York Psychiatrical Society, the 
Mental Hygiene Committee of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, and the Eugenics Record Office. Properly accredited re- 
sentatives of each of these State boards and of each of these societies 
are in this room. Although what I have to say has the — rper 
indorsement.of all these gentlemen, each is ready to speak for own 
State or for his own organization and to give any specific information 
which you may desire, 

The States whose representatives are here to-day are literally stag- 
gering under the burden of caring for their insane. "There are in all 
public institutions approximately 200,000 insane persons—a number 
exceeding the number of students enrolled in all the colleges and unl- 
versities in this country. If all the States had provisions comparable 
to those existing in the most advanced ones, there would be more than 
300,000 insane patients In the hospitals to-day. If there were added 
those in whóm serious mental disease exists but is unrecognized, the 
number under treatment would reach half a million. 

To this great number 60,000 new patients—an army nearly as large 
as our Regular Army—are added every year. 

The cost of conducting the institutions in which this vast number 
of persons is cared for is so great that in several States it is exceeded 
only by the amount expended for education. In New York the expendi- 
pa "a ue insane are one-fourth of the total annual appropriations 
0 e e. 

Even with these great sums devoted to the care of the insane of the 
United States, much remains to be done. In many States large num- 
bers of these sick persons are not yet delivered from the misery and 
degradation of jails and almshouses, and in very few States is our duty 
to the most ortunate of the communities' wards fully discharged. 

In the case of the mentally defective, provisions are still 
more inadequate, It has been estimated by careful students of the sub- 
ject that only 10 per cent of all the feeble-minded are in suitable in- 
stitutions. e others are unjustly confined in prisons and reforma- 
tories, inadequately cared for in almshouses or at large in the com- 
munity, often a menace to the morals and to the safety of others, and 
more often themselves the victims of or lust. Enlightened States 
are keenly aware of the importance of solving the great problem of pro- 
viding for the mentally defective, but the magnitude of the task is 
such that our legislatures are reluctant to undertake it. 

What can be sald,' sir, of the intelligence of a country which, just 
awakening to this vast problem and ques stirring itself to deal with it, 
fails to take every necessary precaution to prevent the task being ren- 
dered still more difficult by a large and steady influx of the insane and 
the mentally defective of other lands? In uesting that Congress pro- 
vide us with an immigration law under which the insane and the men- 
tally defective can be excluded, we can not be accused of inhumanity. 
The gentlemen whom I represent are devoting their lives to the welfare 
of these rsons. They are engaged constantly in the endeavor to 
render relief to those suffering from mental diseases more effective and 
more humane than it is at present; but when they see their insti- 
tutions so overcrowded that patients have to sleep on the floors of 
wards and corridors, when year after year they see their charges suffer 
through the reluctance of legislatures to grant the great appropria- 
tions needed for proper care and treatment, and when they realize 
that the beds occupied by aliens could be filled at once by citizens wait- 
ing for treatment, can they be blamed for asking for better provisions 
in the immigration law? Aliens and citizens share alike in this great 
humanitarian work, but need this half loaf be divided? 

The States which I have named receive their population chiefly 
through immigration.. The number of ts who come to New 
York State to settle permanently every A ined is greater than the num- 
ber of babies born. The application rough eugenics of the facts 
learned by the scientific study of human heredity will doubtless make 
it possible in years to come cut off defective strains, so that fewer 
babies who have inherited the mental- defect of their parents be 
born, but how weak are efforts in this direction compared with the 
enormous need. It is in the elimination of the insane and the men- 
tally defective from the great tide which flows through Ellis Island 
that the most practical and humane field for the control of insanity and 
feeble-mindedness in this country is to be found. 2 

It 5 2 be said that the present immigration law excludes the in- 
sane and the mentally defective. In reply I have to say that, under the 
present immigration law, our public institutions have filled with the 
alien insane. There are serious defects in the immigration law, and 
these defects have long been recognized, not only by those who care 
for the alien insane and mentally defective in the public institutions 
ot this country, but by the medical authorities actua Tue nien in the 
examination of immigrants at our pore of entry. e amendments 
which I will read are indorsed not only by the State boards and medical 
organizations which are represented here N C but by every national 
medical organization which is interested in psychiatry and by more than 
20 State and local medical organizations. 

They were framed with the constant dance of experienced medical 
officers of the Government service who had discovered the inadequacies 
of the present immigration law in their daily work at Ellis Island. 
e we have urged them upon the attention of Congress, and the 
only opposition which they have received from any source has 
from ose steamship companies which are willing to bring to this 
23 any unfortunate immigrant who can be persuaded to come 
ang who can get through one of the convenient loopholes in the present 
aw. 

Listed in the order of their importance, these are the amendments 
which we desire to advocate: 

1. Providing that medical officers of the United States Public Health 
Service who have had special training in the diagnosis of insanity and 
mental deficiency shall be detailed for duty at ports of entry designated 
by the Secretary of Labor, and that the services of interpreters and 
suitable facilities for making mental examinations and observing cases 
shall be provided for these medical officers. 

2. Providing that the surgeon of each vessel shall make a mental 
examination of each immigrant before accepting him for passage. (A 
sm sco examination only is required at present.) 

. Providing a fine of $200 for bringing to this coun any insane 
or mentally defective rson whose condition could have n detected 
by a competent medical examination at the time of embarkation. 

4. Adding constitutional psychopathic inferiority and chronic alco- 
holism to the excludable causes, 

5. Making it mandatory for the Secretary of Labor to provide suit- 
able attendants for immigrants being deported, when they require per- 
sonal care on account of mental or physical disability. 


6. Increasing from three to five years the period in which deporta- 
tion of aliens, who have become a public charge in this country, —. be 
effected—unless it can be affirmatively shown that their dependence is 
ony. Providing that: deportition can’ be at bseq 

^ ng that depo on can ected su uently if pro- 
ceedings are instituted within five years, z p 

We advocate these amendments as medical men trained in the de- 
partment of medicine which has + do with mental diseases. In our 
opinion, these provisions in the bill before you overshadow all others 
in Soper tance, and we especially desire to state that we are here solely 
for the purpose of presenting the reasons for their inclusion in the 
mere on law. lthough other praviavine in the law may be de- 
sirable, and some may be inadvisable, we wish to confine ourselves 
strictly to those matters regarding which we have special knowledge. 

The amendments which we advocate deal with complex problems in a 
highly specialized branch of science, and we have felt that the views of 
men who are devoting themselves to this work might be of value to you 
in forming an opinion as to the need of the amendments which I have 
read and as to the results likely to be gained by their adoption. 


LisT OF REPRESENTATIVES OF STATE BOARDS AND SCIENTIFIC AND CHARI- 
TABLE ORGANIZATIONS PRESENT AT THE HEARING GRANTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT JANUARY 22, 1915. e 

STATE BOARDS OF INSANITY AND STATE BOARDS OF CHARITIES. 
Dr. Spencer L. Dawes, New York Commission on Federal Legislation 
for the Alien Insane. 

ME Joseph P. Byers, New Jersey commissioner of charities and cor- 

IE oa Nevin, New Jersey Commission on the Care of Mental De- 

uM L. Vernon Briggs, Massachusetts Commission on the Alien In- 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, committee on Stat 

Da FSK wood ry, lunacy of the Pennsylvania State 
Dr. Hugh H. Young, Maryland Lunacy Commission. 

Mr. Walter R. Wrightman, Rhode Island State Board of Chairities 
and Correction. 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Boston 8 of Psychiatry and SURE: 
Dr. Ed N. Brush, American Medico-Psychological Association. 

Mr. Paul Popenoe, American Genetic Association.- 

Dr. Hugh H. Young, Committee of One Hundred on Public Health. 

Dr. Stewart Paton, New York chiatrical Society. 

Mr. George A. Hastings, Mental Hygiene Committee of the New 
York State Charities’ Aid Association. 

Mr. H. H. Laughlin, eugenics record office. 


[From the Enquirer, Cincinnati, Sunday, Nov. 1, 1914.] 


WILL THE UNITED STATES BE OVERRUN BY MILLIONS OF RUINED AND 
UNHAPPY MEN AND WOMEN AFTER THE WAR? 
(By James B. Morrow.) 
WASHINGTON, October 31. 

Human siftings, men who can not fight or work, are piling up like 
culm heaps in the cities and large villages of Europe. Even healthy boys 
of 15 are being driven to the battle field.  Defectives, mental and 
physical, are left behind with the women and small children. They, 
too, must be fed and clothed. 

Thousands of them will come or be sent to the United States. Their 
relatives and neighbors will pass the burden of their support across the 
Atlantic, saying to themselves in defense that there is more to eat in 


America than at home. Steamship companies, hard pressed m the war, 
e 


will take a chance with freight, just as they have done in past, if 
the charges are paid in advance. 

As a business proposition it is cheaper to spend $20 in a lump on a 
parasite than to spend three times that amount per year, though the 
money is paid a franc here and a mark there. Whole ri ents of unde- 
sirable men came to the gates of the United States when Europe was 
prosperous and at peace. Thousands were shipped back across the 
ocean, but it is reasonably certain that hundreds passed the inspectors 
and are now living in this country as criminals, rs, or paupers. 

Conditions were normal in Europe for the rar ended June 30, 1914, 
yet 6,537 aliens, who were mentally or physically defective, attempted 
to enter the United States. Also there came 15,705 who were likely to 
become a public charge; 3,254 who were suffering from loathsome or 
dangerous contagious diseases; 1,077 who were idiots, imbeciles or 
feeble minded ; 5 who were criminals; 634 who were habitually im- 
moral, and 232 who were insane or epileptics. 


UNDESIRABLES DO GET IN. 


All of these immigrants were stopped. But at least 4,610 aliens 
whom the laws excluded got through, and, getting through, were after- 
ward taken into custody and returned to Europe. Eight hundred of 
them were found to be ane; 1.350 were of the kind likely to become 
public charges; and 700, men and women, belonged to the class that 
operates in the red light districts of large cities. Undoubtedly, hun- 
dreds of immigrants barred by the laws of this country, as was said 
before, passed inspection and are now living by hook or crook in one 
place and another. 

It may be of interest to note that of the aliens debarred 5,064 were 
southern Italians, 2,491 were Hebrews, 2,184 were Greeks, 1,896 were 
Poles, 1,808 were English, 1,506 were Russians, and 1,375 were Ger- 
mans. Three hundred and thirty had been “ assisted "—that is, their 
passage had been paid by others. Most of them were incapables whom 
their relatives or villages wanted to be rid of, 

Such, then, are some of the immigration figures for a year that was 
not unusual in an respect. Officers of the Government in Washington 
believe that the European war will immensely increase the number of 
undesirable immigrants reaching the Atlantic ports of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans. The lines therefore 
have been tightened at all those cities, and instructions, at the sugges- 
tion of William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, to take special pains in 
the matter of immigration, have keen sent by the Secretary of State to 
each American diplomatic and consular officer in Europe. 

The direct loss to the United States by the war in Europe will, of 
course, be tremendous. Efforts pee anti d are being made by the 
National Government to reduce the indirect loss at every point that is 
possible. There are, and will be, many such losses. Communities in 
this country, for example, are involuntarily helping to maintain soldiers 
in the for armies. 
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AND AMERICA PAYS THE BILL. 


A man from Pittsburgh tells of an Austrian who nded to the call 


of his Emperor, leaving his wife and five small children behind, with 
omy 11 for their support until his return. Pittsburgh is caring for 
that family and scores of other families similarly situated. ties 


everywhere are having such burdens. The A may die on the 
field of battle or he may come back minus a leg or arm. No matter 
what happens, his wife and children, and perhaps himself, will live by 
charity—they for some time and he for all time, probably. 

Before the great nations of Europe began butchering their strong, 
tue and productive citizenry an American expert invest e pur began 
ooking into immigrant conditions in don Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Greece, Italy, and the Balkan Peninsula. . W. Husband, the investi- 
gator, completed his labors a short time before Austria took up arms 
against Servia. His report has not been made public so far. hen it 
is printed it will cause a great denl of discussion in the United States. 
Among other things, it will show how immigration to this country is 
promoted by persons regularly engaged in the business, principally by 
scattered local subagents of steamship corporations. 

The competition between ocean transportation lines for steerage pas- 
sengers to America has been very sharp for years. Russian immigrants, 
because of the,better terms offered to them, formerly sailed from Ham- 
burg and Bremen in German ships. They poured across the frontier in 
such large numbers, however, that the German Government, as a 
sanitary measure, established stations and ordered that Russians ttavel- 
ing overland to ports on the North Sea be inspected by physicians and 
compelled to take a bath, 

The German ships continued to "e: 
steerage traffic to the United. States until 
lines advertised far and wide that passengers'on the way to America 
and intending to embark in their ships were neither Inspected nor 
required to take a bath. At once the swarm across the German bound- 
ary dwindled and Russian vessels leaving ports on the Black and Baltic 
Seas took away from the Germans a good share of the American-bound 
passenger traffic. There has been strenuous competition both to get 
traffic and to create it—to transport steerage passengers and to induce 
them to emigrate. 


a practical monopoly of the 
the managers of the Russian 


WHAT THE EXPERT LEARNED. 


Secretary Wilson had one main object in view when he sent Mr. 
Husband abroad. The figures in his office showed that thousands of 
poor foreigners were annually coming to this country, only to be denied 
admittance when they arrived. Moreover, Secreta Wilson thinks that 
further restrictions should be placed on immigration. On being asked 
wine his rr nds had learned during the investigation he made, Secretary 

son said : 

lle found that a very large number of aliens are indirectly Induced 
to emigrate to the United States. European countries have laws regu- 
lating the emigration of their inhabitants, and take upon themselves a 
measure of supervision over their water transportation lines. No coun- 
ux wants its people to violate the laws of this country. While open 
efforts to promote immigration are prohibited, thousands of aliens at 
village markets and fairs are secretly advised to come to America by 
steamship agents, who get commissions on the tickets they sell. 

“Thus persons who will be turned back at our ports on their arrival 
here purchase tickets under solicitation, not knowing either the law or 
the facts bearing on the situation ‘They are poor, often miserably so, 
but by selling their few personal belongings they sufficient money 
with which to pay their ocean pee When they leave their old 
homes they have nothing but the clothing they wear and the little 
bundles they carry in their hands. But they are filled with hope, and 
feel that their luck will turn once they are in the United States, 

* Penniless, they arrive in New York, only to find that they must 
return to the village they left. Their homes have been broken up. 
Their propery turned into money and spent, is gone. It is true the 
steamships which brought them over are uired to take them back 
free of charge, but they are ruined, none the less. 

“It seemed to me, as I became familiar with the immigrant prob- 
lem, that something should be done to stop the coming of those aliens 
who, for one reason or another in our laws, are prevented from entering 
the country. So I asked Mr. Husband to visit Europe, talk with public 
officials, with steamship managers, and with priests, rabbis, and min- 
isters. Our purpose was to show just what classes of aliens are pro- 
hibited from coming into the United States, and to spread the infor- 
9 in small villages and rural districts and into the people's 

omes. 

“Wherever Mr. Husband went he was well received. Public officers, 
transportation conya and churches sympathized with what we are 

ng to accomplish, and a their cooperation. They saw that a 
cripple or a beggar or a diseased person should remain in the village 
where he belongs, and that if he were shipped to America he would 
surely find the way back to his own home in the course of time. But 
before Mr. Husband's report could be put into type Europe went to war. 
International relations are in so delicate a balance now that we have 
decided to hold the report back for the present. 

“A plain statement of the immigration laws of the United States has 
been sent, however, to all of our diplomatic and consular officers in 
Europe. ll descriptions are given in the statement of those persons 
who are deba by cause from coming into the United States, 

* While the war continues many weaklings, derelicts, and criminals, it 
is natural to suppose, will eem to get into this country. And after 
the war is over great numbers of broken men and women will want to 
forget their sorrows and try to rebuild themselves in free America. 

“During the past 11 years nearly 11,000,000 immigrants have passed 
through our ports—1,218,480 came in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and it may be illuminating to know that 21,600 were southern 
Italians, 138,000 were Hebrews, 122,700 were Poles, 79,900 were Ger- 
mans, 51,800 were English, 45,000 were Russians, 44,540 were Magyars, 
44,800 were northern Italians, 33,900 were Irish, 19,000 were Scotch, 
and 18,170 were French. 


WILL WAR INCREASE IMMIGRATION ? 


“Of course, immigration fell off at once at the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war. From August 1 to October 7, 1913, immigrants to the 
number of 310,452 entered the United States, During the same period 
this year the number was only 89,789. What effect the war will have 
on immigration in the long run is conjectural. There are two theories. 
It is argued that the men and women of Europe, worn out, stricken 
with poverty, burdened with sorrows, fearful of other wars, will come 
in immense numbers to the United States. On the other hand, it is 


maintained that ruined Europe will have to be rebuilt and that work at 
good wages will be abundant for all able-bodied men." 
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* Do you think immigration should be further checked in some way?" 
Secretary Wilson was asked. 
t I wil not talk about that matter at the present time,” 
“I wil say, however, that no more aliens should come 
e country during a given year than can be properly assimi- 
lated—that is, absorbed so completely as not to affect our institutions 
injuriously. In almost every case the alien landing at one of our 
ports is poor. It is necessary that he should have work at once. 
“There are no more free Government lands on which he may settle, 
If he wants land, he must buy it. He has no money, however, with 
which to obtain land, no money for tools and live stock, and no ot 
on which to live until he can grow a crop. So he remains where he 
or goes to a near-by mining or manufacturing district, and, perhaps, 
adds another unit to the oversupply in that labor market. 


THREE WAYS TO SLOW DOWN. 


“Now, an excess of labor means, of course, that under the pressure 
of competition wages fall or that the days of work are reduced. and, 
logically, that the standard of living is lowered. When -such things 
happen a community is not in a sound economic condition. .A million 
aliens a year are not too many, possibly, for a country so large and 
generally so pr rous as is the United States, provided, however, 
that the million properly distributed. That is all I care to say,’ 
Secretary Wilson observed, concerning the phase of the immigration 
question touched upon by your inquiry.” 

There are three ways under discussion by which the stream of imml- 
gration can be cut down, An educational test is urged by many public 
men. Aliens, these men argue, should be able to read and write their 
own language. The reply is made in opposition to this suggestion that 
the literacy test would exclude 5 young and healthy aliens and 
admit agitators and persons living p tneipally by their ingenuity. 

The proposal of Senator DILLINGHAM, of Vermont, to base alf future 
immigration on the number of aliens now in the United States from 
each country is also supported by conspicuous Members of Congress. 
If the Dillingham idea became a law. there would be a large decrease in 
the immigrants admitted from Greece, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, but 
there would be no appreciable effect on immigration from Russia and no 
effect whatever on immigration from Great Britain, Germany, France, 
or the countries of northern Europe. 

The third plan for reducing the number of aliens reaching the eastern 

rts of the country is to admit immigrants in proportion to the popu- 
ation of the countries whence they come, taking into account at the 
same time the condition of business in the United States. Russia under 
this scheme would fare best. and Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Italy, and England would follow in the order here put down. 


THOSE WHO OPPOSE RESTRICTION, 


Political economists who maintain that men should move without 
hindrance wheresoeyer they chose and certain large corporations which 
view with composure an oversupplied labor market are antagonistic to 
all attempts further to limit the human tide that is sweeping in upon 
the shores of the United States. 

Organized labor, on the other hand, patriotic societies, and some or- 
anizations of farmers are urging additional restrictive legislation. The 
8 is approved by organized labor and the patriotic associa- 
tions. 

“Thousands of men working in this country," I said fo Secretary 
Wilson, returned to Europe at the call of their — — and Emperors 
and are now engaged in war. Should aliens who come here to find work 
be required to take out papers of naturalization?” 

I do not think so," Secretary Wilson answered. “The alien who 
becomes a citizen or takes steps to become a citizen should do so freel 
and not under auy sort of compulsion. He should want to be an Amerl- 
can. should believe in our institutions, and love liberty. Such a man 
will make a good citizen and his children will be patriotic Americans, 
It would be no gain to the country were he forced to accept citizenship ; 
on the contrary, it would be a hurt. 

* Furthermore, if entrance to the United States were conditional on 
citizenship, nothing could prevent an alien from applying for his first 
papers, thus signifying his intention, and then refusing later to complete 
the required process. Fraud would be encouraged and we should be 
making a mockery, as I see it, of a sacred privilege.” 


Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 


OF COLORADO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. 


Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes 
allotted to me it will be impossible to present in detail the many 
reasons that urge me to support the pending measure. It is one 
of greatest importance and affects vitally not only the develop- 
ment and enlargement of our mineral producing area, but also 
the safety and well-being of men who follow the dangerous oceu- 
pation of mining. 

The great war which threatens the devastation of a large 
part of continental Europe will undoubtedly cause a serious 
drain to be made upon the gold supply of the world. It is most 
fortunate for our country that a wise and intelligent oversight 
of our national finances and an earnest spirit of cooperation on 
the part of our financial interests has retained for us the greater 
part of our gold supply and prevented an inroad upon it by for- 
eign nations. The basic money of the civilized world to-day is 
gold. It fixes the volume and supply of all forms of currency, 
and it is of the utmost importance that its production should 
not be curtailed. , 
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I represent in part one of the greatest mineral-producing 
States of the Union. Our people are interested in all forms of 
mining enterprise and heartily favor any legislation that will 
contribute to supporting and assisting mineral development. 
This bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to establish and maintain 10 mining experiment stations 
and 15 mine safety stations in the mining regions of the United 
States and the Territory of Alaska. These stations are to be 
under the control of the Bureau of Mines Not only will these 
stations be able to make investigations that will safeguard the 
lives and health of miners, but they will also make investigations 
concerning the most improved and satisfactory conditions of 
mining and relate tbem to.the problems that are more or less 
local to every mineral-producing area. Although great advance 
has been made in all lines of ore treatment, there is still much to 
be done in this direction. There are vast bodies of refractory 
ores for which the most economical treatment process has not 
yet been found. These stations, located directly within the min- 
ing territory, will be able to deal with a problem of this char- 
acter at first hand, and they will also have the benefit of the 
practical experience of men who have devoted their lives to the 
mining industry. 1 

While we are placing great emphasis in these days upon the 
work of the agricultural bureaus, we should not forget the 
valuable service which is being performed by the Bureau of 
Mines. If we can increase our mineral production and thereby 
furnish a still greater supply of the world’s precious metal, and 
also the cheaper metals which are so necessary in all lines of 
manufacture, we will do much to contribute to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country and will furnish to our farmers and 
producers an ever widening market. Congress should be most 
liberal in its appropriations for the support of the Mining Bu- 
renu and should consider sympathetically legislation that is de- 
signed to enlarge its activities. 


Facts Which the Newspapers Haye Held Back from the 
Public. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 20, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, the articles herewith in- 
serted in the Recorp will be printed in pamphlet form at 
my expense and sent out to my constituents. In no other way 
can I get the information therein contained before the people. 
The newspapers refused to print, even as paid advertisements, 
the more important facts herein set out. 

And let me repeat what I have said many times before, the 
Government does not print, at public expense, any extracts from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The cost of printing all such ex- 
tracts must be paid for by the Member ordering the same. 

All of the articles here reproduced were written by myself 
and they were printed by me shorily after the election in a 
sort of handbill, which, for the lack of a better name, I called 
the “ Saturdey American." I think anyone who will do me the 
justice to read these articles will better understand the fight I 
have had to make the past four years. 

In all future campaigns I shall, as a matter of course, have the 
opposition of Portland’s daily newspapers. Any yoter who 
will read this pamphlet will understand why. It would be 
as reasonable to expect a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle as to contemplate for n moment that any daily news- 
paper owned by the money power will give favorable comment 
to the candidacy of a man who is loyal to the public welfare. 

Such papers will favor a new and untried man, even though 
he may profess conscientiously to be a friend of the common 
people, especially if by supporting such untried man one who is 
tried, true, and efficient may be defeated. They realize that by 
the time the new man develops into an effective instrument in 
the hands of the public, if by that time he has not been made to 
see the light,“ he can also be defeated on some pretext or 
other and another new man put in his place. By that process 
the money power has for generations been making a plaything 
of Congress and of the American electorate. 

Tt has actually come to be a habit with voters to regard as 
out of the running or “ unavailable” any man who has no news- 
paper support. The truth is that the man without newspaper 
support is the only one who can at this day eveu be expected to 


be true to the public welfare. The newspapers are purchasable, 
and they have been purchased by the money power. They were 
valuable to the money power. only because of their ability to 
betray the voters and to crucify honest public servants. 

I realize that as the result of a century-old national habit we 
like to see the names of our public officials favorably mentioned 


in “the press.” But that is the one thing that we have got to 
forego for the present and for some years to come, It is simply 
out of the question. The public interests and the interests of 
the money power which is robbing the public are in sharp and 
direct conflict. Therefore, it is impossible for us to have 
a publie official who is fighting faithfully and effectively for 
the general public welfare, and who at the same tinie is giv- 
ing such satisfaction to the special-privileged corporations as to 
justify them in having their newspapers give him favorable 
comment, or support him for continuance in office. It would be 
just as reasonable to expect water to run uphill,-or to look for 
the sun to rise in the west and set in the east. Yet, many of 
us ure willing to sacrifice our public men when they lose 
“newspaper support.” How sensible we are! Is it not time 
for us to use the thinking powers that God has given us, and to 
quit depending absolutely upon the advice of millionaire-owned 
newspapers for our political action? 

Of course, the newspaper fight on an ordinary public official 
who proves to be faithful to the people need not become personal 
or bitter. The newspapers find it quite easy to kill off such 
officials by quietly ignoring them or gently shifting “ sentiment” - 
to some other man, and thereby getting rid of the official who 
is failing to line up properly with the interests. But in my case, 
I am going to try to prove to you that they did not find any 
ordinary official. When they attempted to ruin me I fought, 
and I fought like a tiger. I am still fighting, and I am going to 
fight so long as I have a drop of blood left. I denounced the 
sneaking curs: who were running the Portland newspapers, and 
I denounced them personally. I denounce them now. They 
are dirty liars and dirty cowards, and they will not dare come 
out into the open and let the people of Portland see them face 
to face with me or with any of the other square public men 
whom they have attacked. They know that their hang-dog 
countenances would betray them once they came out of their 
backroom retreats. They are hirelings of the money power, and 
no man will sell himself for any purpose unless he is inherently 
a crook, a sneak, and a coward. 

I ama Republican. I have never at any time registered any- 
where as anything else, In 1912 the Portland papers habitually 
referred to me as the“ Bull Moose" candidate for Congress. I 
was the regular Republican candidate, having received the nomi- 
nation over one of the nblest men in Oregon, Judge Ganten- 
bein, and had merely been given a later *indorsement" by a 
handful of Progressives, and without any intimation. to me that 
they were going to do so. But the Oregonian and Journal, with 
intention to deceive, thereafter persistently referred to me as 
the Bull Moose" candidate, and credited 'Thomas MeCusker, 
independent, with being the regular Republican candidate. The 
Oregonian, C. N. MeArthur, C. B. Moores, and the entire gang 
0 8 machine politicians supported McCusker against me in 
1912. 

It is true that in 1912 I scratched the Republican ticket to 
the extent of voting for Roosevelt and Johnson for President 
und Vice President, but I did so because I regarded the Chicago 
convention as i gross fraud on the Republican electorate, and 
in so voting I acted in harmony with a great majority of the 
Republican Party throughout the Union. In 1914 I ran as an 
independent candidate for Congress, after having been defeated 
by €. N. McArthur in the primaries, because I had a perfect 
right under the law to so run, and for the further reason that 
I believed then, as I believe now, that I was defeated in the 
primaries by the infamous lies of the newspapers and by their 
absolute refusal to tell the voters the truth about anything I 
was doing in their behnif. Moreover, as stated, the Oregonian, 
McArthur, Moores, and the entire old machine gang refused to 
support me in 1912, when I had the regular Republican nomina- 
tion, but supported Thomas McCusker, independent; so they cer- 
tainly were in no position to complain as to my course in 1914. 

As stated, I am a Republican and have always been. My 
father and three of.his brothers fought in the Union Army 
during the war. I believe in the Republican Party of Lincoln. 
But I am an American citizen first, and if nt any time it appenrs 
to me that any other party offers a better opportunity to pro- 
cure for the American publie the justice to which it is entitled 
I shall not hesitate to aid that party in bringing about that re- 
suit, even to the extent of joining its ranks if necessary. 

Above everything else, I desire to warn the voters against 
the cupidity of the newspapers in all future campaigns in which 
I shall participate. The papers will tell all manner of lies. They 
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wil put out all manner of false rumors calculated to disorgan- 
ize opposition to their machine program and their machine can- 
didates. They will say, LAFFERTY is uncertain whether he will 
run,” “ LAFFERTY may withdraw,“ Larrerty this" and “ LAF- 
FERTY that." They will say, “Poll shows Mr. Blank (ma- 
chine candidate), 100; Larrerty, 3.” The papers are absolutely 
unscrupulous, and have no more compunctions in telling you lies 
to disorganize your efforts than their editors have in eating a 
meal's victuals. It is a second nature to them. They figure 
that they can reach you every day, and that long after any op- 
portunity for the candidate to reach you has passed—that is to 
say, the few weeks preceding the election—they can pour the 
lies into you and so mold your sentiment as to defeat your 
efforts altogether. 'That has been done time and time again. 
During that period they will misrepresent what the candidate is 
saying at his meetings, putting in his mouth the very opposite 
of what he said; and they will completely misrepresent the 
character of any public meeting held. The candidate, at best, 
can only meet face to face 2,000 or 3,000 people during this 
period, while the newspapers reach the entire population of a 
district each day, which, in the case of Multnomah County, 
means close to 300,000 people. Therefore, you will see the abso- 
lute necessity of disregarding altogether the newspaper lies and 
of urging your friends and neighbors to do the same. 

And do not forget that all four of the Portland newspapers 
are owned by millionaires. Mr. Pittock, owner of the Oregonian, 
born in England, is worth at least $2,000,000; C. S. Jackson, 
owner of the Journal, born in Virginia,is worth close to $1,000,- 
000; Wheeler Bro&, owners of the Evening Telegram, wealthy 
timbermen, lately from Pennsylvania, are in the millionaire 
class; Mr. Scripps, owner of the Portland News, is worth sev- 
eral millions. Scripps does not even live in Oregon. He owns 
some 67 other papers in addition to the Portland News. 

Besides these millions which I shall have to fight, and with- 
out $50 in my pocket at that, I shall have the united opposi- 
tion of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., the Portland 
Gas & Coke Co. the Pacifie Power & Light Co, the Pacific 
States Telephone Co. the Southern Pacifie Railroad Co., and 
every other railroad company entering Portland, and every bank 
in Portland. 

While I had a little money and a little property when I was 
elected to Congress, I have neither now and am in debt, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that I have been economical. My 
money has gone for Government printing, for paid adver- 
tisements in the Portland newspapers and for office rent and 
clerical help. 

I mention these facts to show each voter that what- 
ever help I may have in the coming campaigns will be that of 
volunteer workers. I expect several in each. precinct to so 
volunteer to work in my behalf. And this must be done, if at 
all, without any further request on my part than this statement. 

It will be worth millions in the aggregate to the street car 
company, the Southern Pacific Co., and the other interests named 
by me to retain control of the Government, locally and nation- 
ally. They know that if the publie once gets control laws will 
be passed and enforced that will boil out special privilege and 
give the average citizen a chance. 'The fight, as I say, means 
millions to them. They will fight. It means a couple of hun- 
dred dollars a year at least to each family to have common hon- 
esty in public affairs. Will you fight? That is the question. 
I believe you will. 

(2) 


“ EDGAR BUNCOMBR" PIPER AND “ CONFIDENCE SLIPPERY" JACKSON— 
Twix NEWSPAPER Bosses Now ON THE JOB—' PORTLAND NUISANCE " 
BUT TAIL TO OREGONIAN KITE, WHILE EVENING TELEGRAM REMAINS 
PASSIVE. 


[By A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, Nov. 21, 1914.] 

Never in the days of the “convention boss” was the State of 
Oregon more completely under “ boss rule” than it is right now. 

The power to name candidates has merely been transferred 
from the anteroom of the old conventions to the editorial rooms 
of the corporation-owned newspapers. 

The power to name candidates means the power to make and 
administer the laws, for the candidates so named do make and 
administer the laws. 

“Corporation ridden” is the only phrase that will describe 
the plight of the people of Oregon, and the corporation owned 
and controlled newspapers are responsible for it. 

For hire, direct or indirect, these newspapers have kept the 
people of Oregon in ignorance of what was going on, while 
plunderers have stolen our lands, obtained franchises grossly 
unfair to the publie, and saddled upon those who toil the bur- 
den of paying interest and dividends indefinitely upon millions 
of dollars of watered public-utility bonds and stocks. 


Not only did these newspapers knowingly permit the plun- 
derers to rob this generation, but they permitted them to rob 
this generation's children of a large portion of that which 
should be the sacred heritage of every innocent babe which shall 
first see the light of day in this great State. 

O. S. Jackson, whose initials stand for what his name ought 
to be—“ Confidence Slippery "—came to Portland from Pendleton 
over a decade ago, and he is said to have amassed a fortune of 
a million dollars. J 

POOR MEN STARTED JACKSON. 


Confidence Slippery“ Jackson has posed as a friend of the 
“poor man.” Many poor men, still struggling for bread and 
butter, remember well the days they donated to soliciting sub- 
Scribers for Jackson's paper, in order to give it a foothold in 
Portland a little over 10 years ago. 

Jackson has not earned his million. He has not done an 
honest day’s work since he has been here. He is a big, 
crooked-nosed bluffer, and the pure air and sagebrush plains 
of eastern Oregon were immensely benefited by his migration 
to Portland. But God help Portland. The sooner Portland gets 
rid of ‘Confidence Slippery” Jackson and all of his kind the 
sooner the city will come into its own. Jackson and his nar- 
row, mentally constipated, hidebound, stand-pat, managing edi- 
tor—George Trowbridge—are now engaged in running “ pros- 
perity " cartoons. But the only prosperity visible in the vicinity 
of the Journal office is that which is streaming into Jackson's 
cash till. Let every man who loves his city, his State, and his 
abe eee to it that not another penny of his money goes into 
that till. 

The people of Portland are compelled to donate to Jackson 
$60,491.69 a year as a mail subsidy, a donation which we 
make when we buy 2-cent stamps. But there is no earthly 
excuse why we should voluntarily donate anything else to him. 
We are compelled by existing law to make Jackson a present of 
the $60,491.69 a year, but there would be no excuse if we 
should increase the donation by patronizing his paper. And 
this same “Confidence Slippery“ Jackson, the friend of the 
“poor man,” the one who recently said with pious impudence 
that he gives a “fair hearing to all,” actually refused to print 
as a paid advertisement the article reproduced herewith, show- 
ing how he receives $60,491.69 a year from the pockets of the 
people of Portland without giving anything whatever in return 
therefor. : 

“Edgar Buncombe” Piper, of the Oregonian, refused to print, 
ns a paid advertisement, the same article. Read it and see if 
there is anything in it that would have justified any honest 
man running an honest newspaper in refusing to accept it as a 
paid advertisement. If your answer be in the negative, then 
you must conclude that both papers are essentially dishonest 
and unworthy of another penny of your support. Would you 
be worthy to call yourself a man if you continued to give your 
money to one whom you knew to have deliberately defrauded 
you by suppressing facts material for the voters to know? 

OTHER ADVERTISEMENTS REFUSED. 

“Edgar Buncombe” Piper refused many other advertise- 
ments during the last campaign. 

The most important of these was an article offered to the 
Oregonian with the cash as a paid advertisement on August 16, 
1914, and which after being set up in type was refused at the 
dictation of Piper. That article showed up the public record 
of C. N. McArthur, whom the Oregonian was supporting for 
Congress. It showed that when McArthur was in the State 
legislature in 1909 he openly advocated on the floor the passage 
of the Brooke-Bean bill, which, if it had passed, would have 
made it a criminal offense for any candidate for the legislature 
to sign statement No. 1. The object of the bill was to prevent 
direct election of United States Senators under the Oregon 
plan, but to remit their election to the money power through a 
corrupted jegislature, as was done throughout the Union prior 
to the invention of statement No. 1 in Oregon, and the subse- 
quent constitutional amendment making direct election of Sena- 
tors Nation-wide. The article refused by the Oregonian as a 
paid advertisement on August 16, 1914, further showed that Me- 
Arthur, in 1910, was one of the prime movers in the holding of 
the notorious “assembly” in Portland, whereby it was sought 
to nullify the direct primary indirectly, and set a precedent for 
the naming of all candidates for office by the old party machine 
in advance of the primary and in spite of the direct primary 
law. McArthur was the nominee of that assembly“ for State 
rper but was defeated at the lawful primary by George W. 
Joseph. 

These certainly were legitimate facts for the voters to know, 
and for Mr. McArthur, as a candidate for the important office 
of Representative in Congress, to answer or explain to the 
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electorate. But he was not called upon to answer because of 
the power of the Oregonian. 

The article refused by the Oregonian as a paid advertisement 
on August 16, 1914, further showed by reference to the official 
corporation records at Salem that Mr. McArthur in 1912 ac- 
tually acted as president of a dummy corporation known as 
the Hood River Gas & Eleetric Co., organized by the Pacific 
Power & Light Co., of Portland, for the purpose of freez- 
ing out an independent competing company at Hood ‘River. 
That part of the article refused by the Oregonian, which shows 
Mr. MeArthur's connection with the Hood River Gas & Electric 
Co., is as follows: 


The Pacific Power & Light Co., of Portland, is a large holding cor- 
oration. Guy W. Talbot is its president and Lewis A. McArthur, 
rother of C. N. McArthur, is its assistant general manager. The 
Pacific Power & Light Co. is a $16,000,000 corporation, organized under 
the laws of the State of Maine. It, in turn, is owned by the American 
aped & Light Co., also organized under the laws of the State of 
aine. 

Although only a subsidiary of the American Power & Light Co., the 
Pacific Power Light Co. owns the electric light companies at The 
Dalles, Pendleton, 88 Wash., Pasco, and Vancouver, and it is 
rapidly acquiring other holdings. It also owns water works dnd gas 
plants in Óregon, Washington, and Idaho. It owns the street railway 
8 Walla Walla, and the intärurban line from that place to Freewater, 

reg. 

E MANY FRANCHISES GRABBED. 


This corporation has acquired franchises at Richland, Toppenish, 
Touchet, Prosser, fur, —— 


ly assert that all of its 
ons” and that some of 

tor 1013 2 $1 88. 959. 
The gross earnings of this company for were $1,288,059. 
nses ind taxes were only od. 674, leaving its net earnings 
$624,385. In other words, nearly per cent of its income was clear 
rofit, to be distributed as “interest and dividends" among its bond- 
olders and shareholders. This company was organized January 10, 
1910, and has since been very active in acquiring its holdings. The 
American Power & Light Co. which owns the Pacific Power & Light 
Co.,.also owns the Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


M'ARTHUR AT HOOD RIVER. 


any at Hood River. A citizen u 
at 315 East Thirtieth Street, Portland organized an independent com- 


an cutting rates, The original company did not wish to 
—.— te — down, use in order to make things look ht it 
would have to do the same in other towns in Oregon where it did not 


have competition. 

d upon the scheme of organizin: 
the: a ne oe Ri YO 623 K Rieste cont 8 — with eg fight 
the independent, and it pm in C. N. McArthur as president óf this 
dummy company. That McArthur served as its president as late as 
Abia Te ote Ore ni, et sO eco 
"rro e e er sa Light Co, now controls the situation at 
Poca River. 

The Oregonian rèfused to let you know the facts just quoted 
during the last campaign. They are now set out here. These 
facts are either true or untrue. If untrue, let Mr. McArthur 
show that I have misrepresented him and I will leave the State 
of Oregon, never to return. He will have every opportunity to 
do so after March 4. If he fails, but confesses these charges by 
his silence, then I ask the electorate of the third Oregon con- 
gressional district to rebuke the oppression by which I was pre- 
vented from presenting the case of the public against greedy 
special privilege in the last campaign. 

Any man wishing to run for constable, or for any other office, 
must now first go to one of the newspaper political bosses and 
“arrange for publicity” during the campaign. In that way 
these new bosses control elections. And the money power con- 
trols the newspapers by giving them graft in the form of mail 
subsidies. It also gives them graft in the form of news monopo- 
lies. It affords them other means of acquiring a million in 10 
years without doing one honest day’s work to earn it. 

These same newspaper political bosses lied to the people and 
said that I had not “ attended to my duties.” 

The Oregonian printed the first editorial along that line 
August 22 last, and that-editorial was written by William D. 
Fenton, attorney for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. Yet, 
the editorial was printed as an ordinary Oregonian editorial. 
That was a great fraud on the readers of the Oregonian and 
the electorate of Oregon. The idea of'a newspaper permitting a 


railroad attorney to write its editorials, attacking a candidate 


for reelection to Congress, when that Congressman was fighting 
tooth and nail to make that very railroad company live up to 
the law. Yet, that is exactly the fraud that was perpetrated on 
the people of this district by “Edgar Buncombe” Piper in the 
campaign just closed. 


Mr. Piper refused the following day, August 23, to print as a 
paid advertisement my answer to the editorial, in which I 
charged that it was written by Fenton, and challenged Fenton 
to deny it. Later I printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
article which the Oregonian refused, charging that the editorial 
was written by Fenton, and neither Fenton nor the Oregonian 
has denied the charge to this date. 


(3.) 
Dip You Sun Tuts BEFORE THE ELECTION ?—Ir You Hap SrEeX IT, 
Wounp Nor Your Vore Wave BEEN A REBUKE TO BRUTAL AND COW- 
ARDLY OPPRESSION? 


[By A. W. Larrerry, in the Saturday American, Nov. 14, 1914.] 


Below is reproduced, word for word, an advertisement headed 
"C. S. Jackson's froth,” which I succeeded in getting printed 
Monday before the election in the Evening Telegram, but which 
both the Journal and the Oregonian refused to print as a paid 
advertisement. The article merely recites figures, which, if un- 
true, the Journal and the Oregonian could have exposed. They 
had all the balance of their papers as free space in which to do 
it. They were devoting columns to lying aboüt me and belit- 
tling me. 

The only possible excuse these bulldozing newspapers could 
have had for arbitrarily refusing to print this advertisement 
was that they did not want you to know the facts here set 
out. If you had known that in time, would you have supported 
them by voting for their candidates for Congress, McArthur 
and Flegel? Moreover, the Oregonian refused to print many 
other advertisements of even more importance to the public 
offered by me with the cash during the campaign. Read care- 
fully the following. It will be worth your time: 

C. S. JACKSON'S FROTH. 


C. S. Jackson, the man who has been made a millionaire by the poor 
people of Portland, refused last "Thursday [Oct, 29, 1914] to print as a 
paid advertisement the following facts from the Postmaster General. 
And because the Evening Telegram accepted the advertisement on 
Friday, with a statement that the Journal had refused to print it, 
Jackson was made insanely angry, and yesterday, in a signed two- 
column ‘editorial in the Journal he ranted and he frothed, he puffed and 
he blowed. and he said * Larrenty is a liar," but he did not answer or 
refute a single fact charged in the following article. I invite 8 
poopie to read it and to decide for themselves who is the liar, C. B. 

ackson or myseif. After you have read it you will not have to ask, 
„Where did you get it, Mr. Jackson? You will know where he got 
his million. You will know that you and the other citizens of Oregon 
have largely donated it to him as a mail subsidy, at the rate of $60,000 
a year, and that he was so anxious to keep you in ignorance of the 
facts that he refused to give you this information even as a paid adver- 

ment. Is either C. S. Jackson or the Oregonian a safe guide to 
direct honest public opinion? When their pocketbooks are touched, 
when their own system of milking the public is about to be exposed, 
they show the cloyen hoof.—A. W. LAFFEKRTY. 


SERVES NOTICE ON EMPLOYEES, 


Since the foregoing was put in type I have learned that Jackson in 
is. desperation has had his two-column editorial of yesterday printed 
in leaflet form and handed a copy to each Journal employee, and has 
added thereto a statement which in effect orders all bis employees to 
vote and work against me or quit their jobs. Jackson's statement to 
his employees foliows : e 
“The above article speaks for itself, tells its own 8 The Jour- 
nal has been defamed and falsely accused by LAFFERTY. wish you to 
read at your leisure the facts in the matter, so far as LAFFERTY'S 
mistakes and misrepresentations are at variance with the truth, and at 
the ballot box Tuesday register your verdict for or against the Jour- 
nal, as your eonscience and loyalty toward this per may dictate. 
You are in a position to know whether or not what I say regarding this 
matter is true. If you are not fully posted and still feel uncertain, 
you can easily acquire the facts. In any event if the Journal can not 
have your support in this connection and the support of those you can 
influence, then your contempt for the Journal is enough to justify your 
3 for no honest man should labor in an environment contrary 
to his principles and destructive of his rights. 
“ Sincerely, C. S. JACKSON." 
"The foregoing is simply a poorly glossed-over order to all Journal 
employees to vote st me,.and have their wives and dependents do 
so, or lose their jobs. Yet Jackson poses as a great foe to the “ political 
boss" and preaches the doctrine that each voter is “an independent 
sovereign,” having the right to vote- without dictation, undue influence, 
or coercion. That is true except when Jackson's pocketbook is touched, 
Then old-fashioned boss politics are justifiable. 
8 A. W. LAFFERTY. 
The Oregonian refused to print this article as a paid advertisement 
in to-day's issue (Nov. 2, 1914, the day before election), although the 
cash was tendered in advance. The Oregonian is fighting as frantically 
as is the Journal to keep me from getting these facts to the public. 
After election I shall have this article pensa in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxrp and send it to each voter in this district, whether I am defeated 
or elected ; but I believe I am going to be elected. 
A. W. LAFFERTY. 


ARTICLE WHICH BOTH THE JOURNAL AND THE OREGONIAN REFUSED TO 
PRINT AS A PAID ADVERTISEMENT. 

Every time you buy a 2-cent stamp you give 1 cent to the 
Journal, the Oregonian, the Saturday Evening Post, and their 
allied papers. 

‘Yet the Journal complains bitterly because I have used your 
frank, not mine, to notify you of these facts. The congressional 
frank belongs to the people of the district and is intended to be 
used for their-enlightenment as to what is going on. 
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THE OFFICIAL RECORDS, 

Here is the proof that every time you purchase a 2-cent stamp 
you donate 1 cent to the newspapers and magazines. 

In a letter to me dated September 24, 1914, the Postmaster 
General says: 

“T invite your attention to the inclosed copy of a report of 
the Commission on Second Class Mail Matter, submitted Febru- 
ary 2, 1912, from pages 130 to 138 of which it will be seen 
that this commission found the cost of handling, transporting, 
and delivering second-class matter to be approximately 6 cents 
a pound, exclusive of certain unapportioned expenditures. 
These unassignable expenditures amounted to approximately 2 
cents a pound.” 

Therefore, according to the Postal Department the total cost 
of transporting and handling newspapers and magazines is 8 
cents a pound. 

In a further letter to me, dated September 29, 1914, the Post- 
master General says: 

“T have to invite your attention to the following table, show- 
ing, with respect to the publication mentioned by you, the weight 
of the mailings at the 1-cent-a-pound rate of postage during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914: 

* Morning Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 956,433 pounds. 

“Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 864,167 pounds. 

* Evening Telegram, Portland, Oreg., 759,099 pounds. 

“Saturday Evening Post, 37,013,634 pounds.” 

JOURNAL SUBSIDY OVER $60,000 PER YEAR. 

Inasmuch as the Journal sends 864,167 pounds yearly through 
the mails at 1 cent a pound—which is almost as good as a 
frank—and as it costs us 8 cents a pound to handle, transport, 
and deliver those papers, it will be seen that the net donation 
which we make to the Journal yearly is $60,491.69, or a large 
fortune for any ordinary family. The amount we donate to the 
Journal each year, as proved by the Postmaster General's let- 
ters here quoted, is nearly twice as much as we pay in salaries 
yearly to both of our United States Senators and all three of 
our Congressmen from Oregon. The subsidy of the Saturday 
Evening Post yearly is greater than the annual appropriation 
made by Congress for river and harbor improvements in the 
whole State of Oregon. 

FAKE ' EXPRESS " COMPANY ARGUMENT. 


'These newspapers, pensioners on the backs of the people, 
brazenly and falsely assert that the express companies carry 
their papers just as cheap, and they would have us believe they 
are really favoring the Post Office Department by giving a part 
of their business to Uncle Sam. What they say is not so, and 
they know it is not so. Imagine an express company carrying 12 
newspapers to 12 different post offices for 1 cent! But that is 
exactly what the Government will do and does do if the 12 
papers should weigh in the aggregate only 1 pound. But sup- 
pose the papers were heavy and ran 4 to the pound. Imagine 
an express company hauling 4 quarter-pound packages to 4 
addresses for 1 cent! The big newspapers patronize the express 
companies only when they have large bales of papers going to a 
single agent in a near-by town and thereby cheat the Govern- 
ment out of the only business they have upon which the Gov- 
ernment could make a profit. 

SPEECHES SENT INEXPENSIVE TO GOVEENMENT. 


All the speeches I have sent out would not weigh over 6 tons, 
and the postage thereon, if paid at $20 per ton, the rnte charged 
the Journal and the Oregonian, would only have amounted to 
$120 for my four years in Congress. I would rather have paid 
that amount and had my speeches go by fast mail, which is the 
service given the Oregonian and the Journal. Congressional 
speeches are handled as deadhead matter, and everything else 
has the right of way. 

I favor making second-class mail matter pay actual cost: 
Nothing short of that is common honesty. Why should one man 
be taxed to enrich the pockets of another man? Yet half our 
letter postage to-day is a Government tax on us to put money 
into the pockets of the rich newspaper owners. I am against 
graft and greed in every form. R 

A. W. LAFFERTY, 
733-736 Pittock Block. 
(4) 
GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF NATURAL MONOPOLIES IN- 
EVITABLE—CLEVELAND'S 23-CENT STREET CAR FARES—MAYOR ROLPH 


SENDS GOOD WISHES, AND REPORTS TREMENDOUS SUCCESS OF MUNICI- 
PALLY OWNED AND OPERATED GEARY STREET LINE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


[By A. W. LArrERTY, in the Saturday American, Nov. 14, 1914.] 
Outrages always precede great reforms. 'The American peo- 
ple are honest and moderate. They believe in their institutions 


and in the existing order of things. It requires a great deal to 
stirthem up. But when once aroused, they do not stop till they 
get justice. 

Intrenched special privilege is determined not to meet the 
publie halfway. It is committed irrevocably to a course which 
means that it will fight to the last ditch the passage of any 
laws for the public welfare, and that when any laws of a half- 
way character once are put on the statute books, they will 
wear them out in the courts and evade them in every possible 
manner. 

When first elected to Congress, four years ago, the writer 
of this article knew that things were not exactly right in this 
country, but he had no idea that they are as bad as they are. 

The solemn and momentous truth is that a group of 200,000 
men own 70 per cent of the wealth of the United States, leaving 
but 30 per cent for the remaining 99,800,000 people. The group 
owning nearly all the wealth is headed by the Rothschilds, the 
Rockefellers, and the Morgans, and constitute what is known as 
the “money power." They own all public utilities. They own 
all street railways. They own all steam railroads. They own 
the telephones, the telegraphs, and the express companies. They 
own the big banks of Wall Street, of London, and of Paris. 
'Fhrough exorbitant public-utility profits and real estate in- 
terest, the money power is now collecting practically all our 
earnings, and the result is that the American people are working 
for their board and clothes. It makes no difference whether you 
be a doctor, a lawyer, a dentist, skilled tradesman, a clerk, or 
a day laborer, all you are getting under present conditions is 
an bare living. 

The remedy is not confiscation. Oh, no. That is only what 
the high-brow servants of the money power in derision claim 
all honest legislators favor. But the remedy is for the Govern- 
ment and the municipalities to buy from the money power all 
public utilities at their actual present value, and then the 
tremendous wealth to be produced hereafter will go to the 
public instead of going to the money power. Under the Con- 
stitution the public has the right to make this purchase. The 
public is given the right at any time to take private property 
for a public use “ upon making due compensation,” which means 
to pay what the property is worth as property, and not what it 
is worth as a speculation. Public ownership would not take 
from the money power the millions it has already made through 
charging the public exorbitant profits, but it would stop the 
flow of wealth to the money power hereafter and turn it toward 
the general public. welfare. It would reduce the cost of living, 
and leave in the hands of the people a large portion of their 
earnings which are now going in unearned profits to the money 
power. An additional remedy would be to pass a genuine rural- 
credit law providing for direct loans of gold Treasury notes to 
the farmers on first mortgage, which would reduce the price of 
bread and meat and save to the public hundreds of millions now 
going to the money power as unearned agricultural interest for 
the loan of “ credit” to the farmers. 

Here are a few illustrations of how the public is being robbed 
by exorbitant public-utility profits: 

The Portland Railway, Light & Power Co: is a fair example. 
Its gross earnings for 1913 were $6,723,742, its total operating 
expenses and taxes were $3,298,310, and its net earnings, all of 
which were sent East, amounted to $3,425,422. These figures 
are taken from Moody's Manual, 1914 edition, the official guide 
of Wall Street. Yet the Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., 
through the newspapers, would have the people of Portland 
believe that the company is barely making a living. Its net 
earnings for the past seven years have steadily increased each 
year, while Portland residents have grown poorer each year. 
Its own figures, set out in Moody's Manual, show its net income 
for the past seven years as follows: 1907, $1,632,375; 1908, 
$2,059,017; 1909, $2,399,112; 1910, $2,914,518; 1911, $3,200,500; 
1912, $3,313,397; and 1913, $3,425,432. This company is cnpital- 
ized for over $200,000 a mile, and is paying interest and divi- 
dends on that capitalization, while its actual physical valuation 
is not more than half that amount, as the proof here given will 
show. 

The citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, now have 23-cent street car 
fares, and that is proof No. 1. A fight was made there by 
Tom Johnson for public ownership. 'The company offered to 
compromise by submitting its physical valuation to arbitration 
before Federal Judge Taylor and permitting the city to fix the 
fares thereafter at such an amount as would pay 6 per cent 
profit to the company on its actual physical valuation. The re- 
sult was that the fares were immediately reduced to 3 cents, and 
the company is now required to sell two tickets for 5 cents. 
The Cleveland Railway Co. was no different from the local 
company, and is owned by the same money power. 
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San Francisco furnishes proof No. 2. Two years ago, under 
the leadership of Mayor James Rolph, jr. our sister city 
on the south built the great Geary Street line. It is the finest 
street railroad and the best equipped of any on the Pacific coast, 
and it cost to build and equip it just over $100,000 a mile, while, 
as stated, the local company in Portland, which is not so well 
built or equipped, is capitalized for over $200,000 a mile. The 
Geary Street line is owned and operated in every detail by the 
city of San Francisco. During the past year the gross income 
of the Geary Street line exceed its operating expenses over 50 
per cent. Its tremendous success has caused the United Rail- 
ways of San Francisco to make overtures to sell out its entire 
system to the city. 

Recently I wrote to Mayor Rolph and inquired as to the suc- 
cess of the Geary Street line. His reply, prepared by Mr. Ed- 
ward Rainey, secretary to the mayor, at the mayor's direction, 
in part follows: 

“The mayor has asked me to reply to your letter of Sep- 
tember 16, which he was very glad to get. He asked me to ex- 
tend to you his best wishes and to say that this office will be 
glad to furnish any further information you may desire from 
time to time relative to street railway ownership in San Fran- 
(iaceo, 9 * * - 

“ Before the present administration, Mayor James Rolph, jr., 
took office in January, 1912, some feeble attempts had been 
made toward a street railway in Geary Street. The mayor at 
once took up this matter energetically, and the Geary Street 
road was opened throughout a part of its length at the end of 
1912. The construction was of the finest; the cost of construc- 
tion, including cars, car barns, necessary real estate, tracks, etc., 
was just over $100,000 a mile, while the local privately owned 
company operating most of the street car lines was capitalized 
for something over $300,000 a mile. 

“The suctess of the Geary Street road was immediate. 
S è + 

“Let me add that all of the employees, with the exception of 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, and claim agents, are 
under civil-service rules and are selected after rigid examina- 
tion and not subject to control for any political purpose." 

More than $200 in unearned profits are now collected from 
each American family per year by the money power through 
street railways, steam railroads, unearned interest on dupli- 
cated deposits, ete. The average income of the American family, 
according to census reports, is only $625, so that the payment 
to the money power of unearned profits of $200 out of that 
menger income each year represents the difference between 
prosperity and hard times. It represents the difference be- 
tween making a competence in the 30 years of one's active 
life and being a slave. It represents the difference between 
living with independent dignity, educating your children, and 
dying in peace, and the present struggle for existence under 
crushing conditions of poverty. 

I wonder if my fellow citizens will believe me or will they still 
be deceived. I wonder if the people will not wake up to a 
realization of the fact that in a country like this, with bountiful 
crops and as much property present as ever, hard times are 
unnatural, and due only to the fact that all our earnings are 
going into the hands of a few. My heart was never stronger 
nn Dan and I have absolute confidence that I shall win 

the end. 


(5) 
PosranL Savincs BANK FakE—LAW Was FRAMED TO HELP BANKERS 
AND DOES Nor REDUCE COST OF LIVING. 
[By A. W. Larrerty, in the Saturday American, Nov. 21, 1914.] 


The establishment of the postal savings bank was opposed by 
the money power, just as that power opposes every step toward 
the exercise of the functions of this Government for the benefit 
of the people who constitute the Government. 'The proposal to 
establish a postal savings bank was called “ paternalistic.” It 
was denounced as socialistic and as being a step which trenched 
upon the sacred right of the banks to collect all banking profits 
from those who toil, 

But finally a happy compromise was agreed upon which suited 
the money power to a dot. It was figured out that the public 
would be satisfied with the empty name, “ postal savings bank,” 
and that such restrictions should be thrown around its operation 
that, instead of being in any sense a competitor with private 
banks, it would really be a new source of augmenting thelr 
üeposits. 

It was urged by the servants of the money power that the 
postal savings banks should be limited to deposits of $500 from 
any one person and that not more than $100 should be deposited 


in any one month, and it was written that way. 'The money 
power also said that the depositors in the postal savings bank 
should only be paid 2 per cent interest, to be forfeited if the 
money was not left a full year, and it was so written. The 
money power said the Government should then redeposit the 
money in the private banks for 24 per cent interest and permit 
the private banks to loan the same money out at 8 or 10 per 
cent, and it was so provided in the statute. 

Then the money power said: '* We are better off than before, 
for we will now get all the money that a certain class, who dis- 
trust the banks, have heretofore buried in tin cans and other- 
wise secreted about their premises.“ The money power pre- 
dicted right, for millions came out of hiding and was deposited 
in the postal savings banks, because the people were willing to 
trust the Government, and this money was then redeposited im- 
mediately in the private banks by Uncle Sam. 

Why does not Congress enlarge the powers of the postal sav- 
ings banks, permit them to accept all the money the people de- 
sire to deposit in them, pay 3 per cent therefor, and then loan 
this money out on farm lands and other good security at 4 per 
cent, thereby reducing the cost of living to the people? 

'The answer is that the money power controls elections, Such 
a law will be passed whenever the people secure a majority in 
the Senate and House of Representatives who are honest and 
who are unafraid. We must have 218 Members of the House, 
as the total membership is 435, and we must have 49 Senators, 
as the total membership of that body is now 96. That happy 
day will come in 1916, or in 1918 at the latest, in the optimistic 
opinion of the writer of this article, 

(6) 
SUPREME COURT GETS LAND-GRANT CASE—SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT LAST 
BEFORE FINAL COURT— DECISION TO FOLLOW Soon. 
[By A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, Nov. 28, 1914.] 

The most important case to the State of Oregon now pending 
in any of the courts is that of John L. Snyder et al. against 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. et. al., which is pending, at 
last, in the Supreme Court of the United States and which will 
be argued and finally decided soon, 

This litigation was started on the second floor of the Portland 
post office, in Judge Wolverton's court, when John L. Snyder, 
an actual settler on a quarter section of the land in Columbia 
County, instituted suit, on September 16, 1907, to compel the 
company to give him a deed. 'The writer was nnd is his attor- 
ney. The following six months I filed suit for 64 other actual 
settlers. One year later, September 4, 1908, the United States 
Government intervened and filed a complaint asking that all of 
the lands inyolved in the whole grant, which had not been sold, 
be forfeited to the Government, on the ground that the company 
had violated the terms of the grant in refusing to sell to set- 
tlers, and in selling to others than settlers, and in selling in 
quantities larger than 160 acres and for prices exceeding $2.50 
per acre. 

On July 1, 1913, Judge Wolverton sustained every point 
claimed by the Government and entered a decree forfeiting 
2,300,000 acres to the United States. Judge Wolverton denied 
the claims of Snyder and the 64 other actual settlers and for- 
feited their claims also to the Government. From Judge Wol- 
verton’s decision Snyder and the other settlers appealed and 
the railroad company appealed, of course, as it always does. 
June 1, 1914, the circuit court of appeals at San Francisco 
ordered the case certified to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, without itself rendering a decision, thereby saying 
Several years’ time. 

The case has now reached the highest court in the land and 
has been docketed. It will be argued by all sides in the very 
near future, and a final decree entered soon thereafter. 

The Supreme Court may render any one of three decisions, 
namely : 

First. The court may affirm Judge Wolverton's decision de- 
claring a forfeiture, and in that case the lands will simply 
become the property of the United States, and will not be sub- 
ject to any form of settlement or claim unless Congress shall 
see fit to pass, a law so providing. Congress ought to pass 
such a law in case of forfeiture to the United States, nnd 
the lands should be sold to settlers under a drawing system, 
and in tracts of 40 acres. In lots of that size the 2,300,000 acres 
would make 60,000 homes. In lots of 160 acres the lands in- 
volved would make 15,000 homes. 

Second. The court may decide in favor of the railroad and 
Jet the company keep the land. Ido not look for such a decision, 
however, as the law is too plain. 

Third. The court may hold that the United States is not en- 
titled to an outright forfeiture, and that neither ‘s the railroad 
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entitled to hold the land, but that the original law making the 
grant must be enforced to the letter. This is the decision that I 
am fighting for. It is the decision that would result in benefit 
to Oregon. In case the Supreme Court reaches this conclusion 
it will doubtless direct the lower court to appoint receivers to 
take charge of the land and sell it out to actual settlers accord- 
ing to the law making the grant. This law simply provides 
that “the lands hereby granted shall be sold by said railroad 
company to actual settlers only, in quantities not exceeding 160 
acres to any one settler, and for prices not greater than $2.50 
per acre.” That is all the law there is on the subject, and a 
plainer law was never written. 


(7) 
STATE OWNED AND OPERATED FORESTS— CONVEYANCE ix TRUST FOR 
Forestry PURPOSES WOULD Save OREGON $12,000,000 A YEAR. 
[By A. W. Larrerry, in the Saturday American, Nov. 14, 1914.] 


A letter just received from the Oregon State Tax Commission 
says our total taxes in Oregon last year amounted to $18,000,- 
000 and that this year they will amount to $23,100,000. 

As Oregon has but 800,000 population, it will be seen that 
our taxes have reached the enormous total of practically $30 
per head of our population, or $150 per family. 

You may not pay the $150 in taxes when you go to the court- 
house to get your tax receipt, but such firms as Meier & Frank, 
Olds, Wortman & King, Lipman, Wolfe & Co, and the other 
merchants with stocks of merchandise mounting into the mil- 
lions, pay your taxes for you, and you pay them when you buy 
the merchandise. At the end of the year each citizen has paid 
his pro rata share of the taxes of the State, either directly or 
indirectly. 

No wonder the people of Oregon are hard up. If they were 
not energetic, and made of the very best quality, they would 
be complaining more than they are. No higher spirited men 
and women are to be found anywhere than in Oregon. 


The principal remedy for the high taxes in Oregon would be 


to secure the passage of a law by Congress providing for the 
conveyance of the forest reserves in trust to the States wherein 
located. 

Half the taxable wealth of Oregon is in her 16,000,000 acres 
of forest reserves, and in consequence held off the tax rolls. 


These 16,000,000 acres constitute one-fourth of the State's | 
area. The valuation is estimated by the Oregon Conservation | 


Commission to be $400,000,000. If these lands were conveyed 
to the State in trust for forestry purposes, they would yield a 
profit to the State of at least 3 per cent net each year, which 
would turn into the State treasury $12,000,000 and cut our taxes 
down one-half. 

The proposal to convey the forest reserves in trust to the 
States originated with the writer hereof, and a bill has been in- 
troduced in each of the last two Congresses for that purpose. 
The Bureau of Forestry at Washington. of course, is bitterly op- 
posed to the proposal, and have reported to the Committee on the 
Public Lands against the bill. The National Bureau of Forestry 
does not wish to relinquish its jurisdiction over Oregon's forests 
because they furnish the subject matter for many fat jobs for 
eastern college-bred “foresters,” who travel back and forth 
across the continent at Government expense to look after 
Oregon's resources. 

That such a bill as has been proposed by me will ultimately 
become the law, I have not the slightest doubt. It ought to be 
the law now. It safeguards every right of the National Govern- 
ment, in that it provides that the lands shall be held in public 
ownership forever by the States, and that only the ripe trees 
shall be cut and marketed each year, allowing the younger 
timber to grow up. The bill provides that all the cutting shall 
be under the general supervision of the Federal Bureau of 
Forestry, and that Congress shali revoke the grant in trust to 
any State at any time if the State shall fail to take proper care 
of the forests within its borders. 

This bill gives to the East all it is demanding, to wit, a 
guaranty that the forest lands of the West shall be held per- 
manently for forestry purposes, thereby preventing an ultimate 
timber famine; and at the same time gives to the West what it 
is rightfully demanding, to wit, home rule and the profits from 
its own natural resources. The bill provides that the State 
shall organize a board of forestry capable of taking proper care 
of the lands. The measure would give employment to Oregon 


people, and would put all the profits from her reserves into 
Oregon’s treasury. No Oregon daily newspaper has favored 
the bill, because they were afraid they would thereby help the 
fortunes of the man who proposed it. 


(8) 
Is THIS COMPANY LOSING MONEY? 
Income account of the Kortana omei; Light & Power Co., 1907 to 
E. 


> 


[By A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, Dec. 5, 1914.] 


ICC SAINA I A SE Re EEE „982,657 | $2, 

1908. 4,351,676 | 2, 

1909. 4,818,622 | 2, 

1910. 5,638,806 | 2,724,378 

1011. 6,336, 703 | 3,069,897 | 3,206, 
1912... 6,642,308 | 3,328,011 | 3,313,397 
CUT SEN CORE UAE RE LT Qo Loa ase en 6, 723, 742 310 | 3,425, 
1914 (ending Nov. 30 154| 3,284,272 | 3,681,882 


(9) 
Dana SLEETH Is KICKED OvT—BmILLIANT EDITOR, WHO ONCE MADE 
eps LABOR PAPER POPULAR, Has BEEN SUCCEEDED BY ANOTHER 
LAVE. 


[By A. W. LarrzRTY, in the Saturday American, Nov. 21, 1914.] 

It is not generally known to the people of Portland that Dana 
Sleeth, the cleverest editorial writer of recent times in Port- 
land, has been let out of his job as editor of the Portland 
“Nuisance” by the Seripps management, and that he has been 
succeeded by one Moriarty. But such is the case. 

The exact reason for this change is not known, but it is be- 
lieved that it is merely in accordance with the usual cold, mer- 
cenary policy of Mr. Scripps to fire any man who fails to extract 
the eoin from the “ Mutts.” ‘The “ Nuisance” has been on the 
toboggan right for these last everal moons, and appears to be 
in a very low state of vitality. Of course its millionnire owner 
could dig up the necessary mazuma to tide it over till the 
“Mutts” forget its recent sins, but Mr. Scripps, like most mil- 
lionaires, does not believe in digging up. 5 

So another slave has been put in charge. He will try ina 
little different way to work off on the “ Mutts” the same old 
boiler-plate Scripps chestnuts, which ure sent out to all the “57 
varieties" of Scripps papers at the same time, and which ap- 
peer on the same day in all Scripps papers all over the United 

ates. 

Why does not Multimillionaire Scripps carry at the head of 
the editorial column of the News the name of his “current 
editor,” so we might at least know the name of the individual 
who is sent here to tell us how to vote? 


(10) 
BANKING GRAFT is GREATEST YET. 
[By A. W. LarrznTY, in the Saturday American, Dee. 5, 1914.] 

The banking graft everywhere is the nicest, easiest, cleanest 
graft there is. Nowhere is the picking better, proportioned to 
the population, than in Portland. 

In England those who are given the privilege of conducting 
the banking graft have to pay for the privilege. They have to 
contribute liberally of their profits each year to maintain 
broken-down royalty and relatives of royalty. For such favors 
as these, and for liberal loans and donations from time to time 
= the ruling families, the banking graft is farmed out all over 

Zurope. 

But in the good old U. S. A. we give our codfish aristocrats 
the privilege of collecting millions annually from our poor shop- 
keepers, small-business men, and householders through the 
banking graft, and we get nothing whatever in return for so 
farming out that privilege. We are easy. 

Take Ladd & Tilton, for example. That bank has deposits of 
$15,000,000. It has loans and discounts of $15,000,000. In 
other words, one crowd has $15,000,000 deposited with Ladd & 
Tilton and another crowd has the same $15,000,000 borrowed. 
Ladd & Tilton pay interest to their depositors, say, of 4 per 
cent and charge the borrowers 8. Thus, for acting as 
“bankers — keeping the books—Ladd & Tilton collect 4 per 
cent a year on $15,000,000, which is $600,000. The First 
National Bank, recently consolidated with the Security, has 
deposits of $14,000,000 and it has loans and discounts of $14,- 
000,000. Its process is the same as that of Ladd & Tilton, and 
its profits of 4 per cent annually on loans of $14,000,000 amount 
to $560,000. So these two banks alone, to say nothing of the 
many others in Portland, collect yearly over $1,000,000 from the 
people of Portland and of Oregon “for keeping the books.” 
This $1,000,000 going to these two banks alone amounts to $4 
for every man, woman, and child in Portland, or $20 for each 
family of five. The banking toll being collected by all the banks 
in Portland per year will amount to at least $6 per head, or $30 
per family. That is a tax you are paying now to the banks. 
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Nearly all of this banking graft could be saved to you if 
your Congress would pass a law enlarging the powers of your 
bank—the postal savings bank. Your bank might just as well re- 
ceive the deposits, keep the books, loan the credit, and cut down 
the cost of living in Portland nearly $30 per year per family. 

Suppose Congress would do this for your bank. Then you 
would be a stockholder in one bank in Portland, a large white 


marble structure, of which you would be proud. It would be 
your institution. It would serve you. Its dividends would be 
reflected in the reduction of your yearly cost of living. Mer- 
chants could get cheaper credit. 'The community would be re- 
lieved of the heavy banking toll of which it is being now drained 
annually, and which is a heavy burden upon those who toil. 
The banks never have on hand anything like the amount of 
money they owe to their depositors. The law only requires a 
reserve equal to 25 per cent of the bank's deposits, and even 
a part of this reserve may be kept on deposit in a central reserve 
bank. Therefore if all the depositors in any bank should call 
for their money on the same day or the same month they could 
not get it. But as the borrowers owe the bank, and the bank 
owes the depositors, it is figured that the bank is “solvent.” 
But the truth is that the same dollar is loaned many times by 
the bank, without the cash being actually withdrawn from the 
bank once. A will deposit $1,000 to-day, for example. B will 
borrow that $1,000 to-morrow. But instead of taking the cash 
he will take a certificate of deposit. The next day C will borrow 
the same $1,000, and he, too, will take a certifiente of deposit. 
. There are only $3,500,000,000 in the United States to-day, or $35 
per capita. Yet the people have borrowed ten times that amount 
and are paying interest on it to the banks and trust companies. 
The graft of the Portland bankers is only a drop in the 
bucket as compared with that of the Rothschilds, the Morgans, 
and the Rockefellers. But the Portland bankers stand in with 
that Wall Street crowd and do their bidding when it comes to 
defeating honest publie officers in Oregon. 


(11) 
ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 
[By A. W. LAFFERTY, in the Saturday American, Dec. 5, 1914.] 


Tle Post Office Department has reported that it costs the 
Government less than 1 cent to carry an average 2-cent letter. 
Then why should you pay more than 1 cent postage? 

The answer is that the Government is losing $75,000,000 a 
year on daily newspapers and magazines, which it is carrying 
for 1 cent a pound, when it costs 8 cents a pound, and therefore 
you are taxed 1 cent every time you buy a 2-cent stamp to help 
make up that deficit. 

Is there not another and fairer way to make up that deficit? 
Yes. The fair way would be for Congress to pass a law requir- 
ing all newspapers and magazines to pay actual cost of trans- 
porting, handling, and delivering their products, and to then 
reduce letter postage to 1 cent. 

Congress does not do this because Congressmen are afraid 
of the big newspapers at election time. 

But the newspapers have been exposed in their graft. The 
facts have gone into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. And this 
knowledge will gradually reach the people in one way or an- 
other. 'Then they will demand their rights. 

Of course, this particular saving will only be about $1 per year 
to the average citizen, but common honesty should be observed in 
small things as well as in large things. There is no reason why 
the poor widow who writes a half dozen letters a year should be 
taxed 6 cents to go into the pockets of arrogant bluffers, bull- 
dozers, and thugs who happen to own daily newspapers. 

I favor allowing country weeklies to go free in county of 
publication as at present. 'That part of the deficit caused by 
the country weeklies is so small as to be negligable. 


(12) 

RAILROADS’? Fat INCOMES; FAKE Poverty HOWL—EVERY OREGON LINE 
SHOWS INCREASE OF NET INCOME FOR 1913 ovER 1012, YET ASK FOR 
RAISE IN RATES. 

[By A. W. Larrerry, in the Saturday American, Nov. 28, 1914.] 

Although the official figures here quoted show that every 
railroad system operating in Oregon increased its net income 
in 1913 over. 1912, these roads, through the controlled press, 
would have you believe that they are poverty-stricken and 
barely able to exist. These figures are taken from Moody's 


Manual, 1914 edition, the official guide on Wall Street. 

Did you know that these railroads maintain publicity de- 
partments, composed of trained newspaper men, who write arti- 
cles and send them out to the country papers to be printed as 
“ editorials,” showing how the railroads are “pouring money 
into loosing propositions" because they “have faith in this 


country’s future”? The past week such articles have appeared 
in Oregon country weeklies. The readers supposed these arti- 
cles were written by the country editor, whereas they were writ- 
ten in Portland in the railroad offices. They bribe the country 
editors to publish this rot by giving them cash for “ advertisting," 
but in sums out of all proportion to the value of the advertising. 
It is outright bribery. 

Here are the facts: 


GREAT NORTHERN, 
1912. 


Gross operating revenue $66, 197, 819 
Operating expenses 37, 662, 548 

Net operating revenue 28, 535, 271 
Gross operating revenue 78, 692, 767 
Operating: expenses: . 45, 859, 254 


Net operating revenue 32, 833, 513 
_ — 


NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
1912. 


Sr . ram E ee CE 63, 423, 047 
Operating expense 38, 158, 518 

Net operating revenue 25, 205, 429 
Gross operating revenue 72, 676, 130 
Operating expenses 


44, 673, 208 
Net operating revenue 28, 002, 841 
— — 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 
1912. 


Gross receipts and income 140, 377, 690 
INGE In a oe E ee ee ee eae 48, 265, 408 
1913 
Grom receipts: and- ihoome.. = a 154, 516, 877 
TTT 55, 950, 181 

— — 

SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE. 

1912. 

Crome CATR NEN PERSE . ee ele es 4, 837, 141 
Operating expenses and taxes 3, 003, 663 
NOE CNS MDNR DPSPULASI UIN T gu BO IUE aie al cq 1, 833, 478 

1913. e 
r ENN a a EINE 5, 341, 466 
Operating expenses and ta ces 3, 337, 345 
PUGS CUTIE ee upq TT TETTE ETE 2, 004, 120 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM. 
(Including Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.) 


1912. 
Gross operating ineome 2 
Operating eipensel.. c a ee eo 


85, 977, 609 
50, 389, 407 


Net operating income 85, 588, 202 
ES 


1913. 
Gross operating eoe -aema 2 ne 93, 638, 459 
Operating expenses !! 54, 030, 216 
Net operating income 39, 608, 424 


The foregoing undisputed figures show that during the so- 
called * hard times" of 1912 and 1913 every railroad entering 
Portland, Oreg., increased its gross income and its net income; 
in other words, increased its profits. 'The same was true of 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad system and all other systems 
east of the Mississippi River. Yet these ronds did not have the 
nerve in 1912, even under Mr. Taft's administration, to ask to 
have their rates raised. They knew it would be futile to make 
sueh a request. But in 1914, when their profits were greater 
than in 1912, these railroads took advantage of the fact that 
we had a President friendly to the railroads, and they asked 
and received at the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an order raising the rates of eastern roads, and the 
prospects are that the western roads may also succeed in get- 
ting their rates raised. In order to get this raise of rates the 
roads carried on through the newspapers of the country a 
propaganda of threatened receiverships of the railroads, which 
no doubt has had much to do with our.present hard times in 
most every business except that of the very public utilities 
responsible for the cry of “ hard times.” 

In proposing Government-owned ships President Wilson has 
grappled with the money power for the first time. Let us hope 
the President will not falter. Every American citizen should 
support the President in this fight. 

We now see in the daily papers numerous inspired items in- 
tended to make us believe that the railroads are going to restore . 
good times for us by making liberal purchases of cars and 
materials. Shortsighted, indeed, is the man who can not see 
that every purchase by a railroad is a purchase by the public. 
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It is a purchase of something which is paid for by the public. 
One item this morning was headed “ Railroads liberal buyers.” 
Suppose the public owned the railroads. The item would then 
read The public is a liberal buyer.” The same meaning ought 
to be attached now, for it is the public which pays the bills for 
all railroad improvements or betterments. 

Strange, indeed, is the doctrine now being preached by all 
bankers, railroad men, newspapers, and others under the con- 
trol and influence of the money power that we can only have 
good times by raising railroad rates. To say that the public 
can make permanent prosperity for itself by increasing the price 
it has to pay for transportation and other necessities reminds 
me of the man who tried to raise himself over the fence by his 
. boot straps. 

But to the money power this strange doctrine of making good 
times by compelling ourselves to pay more for everything we 
buy is logical enough. The money power now owns 70 per cent 
of all the wealth of the United States. 'Two hundred thousand 
men own this 70 per cent of our wealth, lenving only 30 per cent 
for the remaining 99,800,000 people. They say to us: “ Let us 
charge you such rates for public-utility service and for com- 
modities put out by monopolies which we now control as to give 
us the remaining 30 per cent of the wealth and we will give 
you a full dinner pail in the meantime; we will employ labor." 
To me that is not an encouraging promise. I should prefer to 
call a halt now. I should prefer to so administer what we have 
left in the hands of the public as to turn the tide of wealth 
back toward ourselves and our children. I am not willing to 
sell our birthright for a mess of pottage which when gone will 
leave us and our children slaves to the money kings for all the 
long future. I do not want cocaine; I do not want fictitious 
relief which will turn to ashes upon the lips; I want a perma- 
nent cure; I want a permanent prosperity which will extend 
into every home. Any system which postpones a realization 
of this much to every man who gives honest and sober toil to 
society is robbery and a disgrace to the intelligence and inde- 
pendence of the American people. 


Inereasing Prices and Costs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Iw toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 10, 1915. 


Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp i wish to insert a statement 
of the Hon. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH before the Commission on 
Industrial Relations in the city of New York February 5, 1915, 


on the subject of increasing prices and costs, and suggesting a 
remedy. 


The statement is as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, called as a witness, testified as follows: 

Chairman Warsm. Kindly be seated. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Chairman, in order to have this as brief as 
possible, I have written the matter as briefly as I could to present it, 
Soper juin WaLsH. That was very thoughtful. What is your name, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. CHARLES A, LINDBERGH, 

Chairman WALSH. And your residence? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. My residence is Little Falls, Minn. 

Chairman WALSH. And your business or profession ? 

u 3 1 have Pope ol Pb oe past err 3 

airman WALSH. at officia on do you ho n the Govern- 
ment of the United States? ps T den 
E A I am a Member of Congress from the sixth district 
y nte. 

Chairman WaLsH. That is, of Minnesota—the sixth district of 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes. 

Chairman WarnsHu. We have been informed that you have given a 
great deal of study to the question of cost and prices? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I have. 

Chairman WALSH. With reference to industrial conditions? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I have so. 

Chairman WALSH. Have you been 
concise form that you might read? 

Mr. LINDBERGH, I have. 

Chairman WarsH. I wish you would kindly do so. We must have 

perfect order, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I realize that any report made by your commission 
will have the respectful consideration of the country, and therefore ask 
your review of certain facts which I wish to present briefly. 


INCREASING COSTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR A REMEDY. 


Legislatures and courts, as well as Congress, have an established 
rule that so-called “vested property," when employed, is entitled to 
a so-called“ fair return.” The enforced rule bears no relation to what 


kind enough to prepare that in 


LII——23 


men and women receive or should receive for thelr work in creating 
and conserv vested property, but corresponds somewhat with the 
results secu by speculators who make gens profits from their re- 
spective schemes for scalping from the products of labor. The farmer, 
as well as the wageworker—whether mental or manual—strives year 
in and year out to secure success, each working his life out, but no 
rule was ever fixed by any legislature, Congress, or the courts that 
would enforce in favor of these tollers a fair return for creating 
the very property to which the vested-rights privile attaches. On 
the contrary, the rule of reasonable return, established in favor of 
vested property when employed, absolutely precludes and makes im- 
possible a fair return to farmers, wage and salary workers. If any 
controversy arises as to what the farmer or wageworker should receive, - 
the price is fixed at what others in his class receiye for the same 
thing, which price has originally been made by the privileged class; 
that is, by the capitalists, and it bears no relation either to the co 
of Heine the cost of production, nor to its true relative service to 
mankind. . 
No permanent reduction in the cost of living in favor of the masses 
can be secured as long as there is no relative rule for fixing a reason- 
able return for farm or other products and for labor, as compared 
with the so-called “reasonable return" to capital. The rule of rea- 
sonable return," as applied—that is, the net profit required to satisfy 
capital—does not cha materially. It is the same now as it was for 
the years past, and as it is intended by the capitalists it shall continue 
on into the future, When the wageworker gets increased wages the 
employer adds the increase to the sale price of the goods the employee 
roduces or the services he renders. If the employer did not, it would 
nterfere with his so-called “reasonable return,” which it seems is a 
privilege 8 by legislatures and courts, as well as by Congress, 
cred o 


as 
more * than human life. 


So, too, if the farmer gets more for 
his farm product than usual, those who buy, just so far as they can 
and if it Is a “special interest" it can, add the additional cost and 
make the final consumer pay it. As a result this added cost is 
charged back to the farmers and wageworkers in the price they pay for 
the goods and the services that they must buy. Now let us consider 
how the prices are continually marked up. 
VESTED PROPERTY WITH SPECIAL PRIVILEGE, 


With each additional year there is a greater amount of centralized 
accumulated property, carrying to its possessors the “ special privilege ” 
of 1 "reasonable profits" for its use. Right there is the 
“kernel in the nut"—that is, it is the underlying reason, the funda- 
mental cause of the 8 rices and prevents a proper reduction 
of the hours of labor for the toilers. 

The interest, dividends, and profits that have been accumulated from 
past speculation are enormous, and they are multiplying annually. To 
comprehend this we must deal in concrete facts, "There is over $100,- 

,000,000, including all kinds of property and debts owed by corpora- 
tions and others, upon which the public is forced to pay interest, divi- 
dends, and profits, or what may be termed “income property,” and to 
support and pay that, and also its further accumulation, the helpless 
masses of humanity are struggling, yes, to meet the payment of the 
“reasonable profit” upon this huge and constantly increasing sum. 

Including all ways in vogue to fleece the toilers, it is understatin 
rather than overstating to say that the profit averages not less than 
per cent above expenses, and 3 per cent more may safely be added 
without . it, as the cost and expenses, including upkeep, 
making a total of not less than 10 r cent, That is, there is 
annual charge of more than $10,000, ,000 exacted from the tollers. 

I do not claim that these figures are absolutely accurate, for the 
exact amount can not be secured, but I do claim, and every careful 
student of the subject knows, that they are not exaggerated, and in 
fact are below the actual amount. They do, however, fairly demonstrate 
the principle I wish to make clear, which is, that the cost to the 
people of supporting the so-called rule of reasonable return” for the 
use of capital, as it 1s applied in business and supported by law and 
practíce, means that the toilers upon farms, in shops, and elsewhere, 
mental and manual, are forced to pay in a single year over 
$10,000,000,000 with the certainty thatit will increase annually as long 
as the present rule and practice prevails. It is an actual tax upon the 
toilers to support and accumulate capital for the capitalists. t aver- 
ages more tban $100 for every man, woman, and child and is increasing 
Iu in proportion to the increase of “ vested property " employed in 

usiness, 


B 


THE ENORMITY OF THE THING, 


This $100,000,000,000 upon which more than $10,000,000,000 is col- 
lected yearly, is owned by a comparatively few persons, and the courts 
decree and ** 2 " accepts, that when it is employed, as all this is 
supposed to be, it Is entitled to a “reasonable return” above the cost 
of upkeep. There certainly are not over 30,000,000 poopie who do 
any useful work, and upon them the entire burden rests. hat- makes 
an equivalent of $333 per worker. Thus a man who is paid $600 an- 
nually for his labor or farm prođuct, and his wife who works at home, 
have their wages or the income for the farm products reduced, and the 
price of what they must y increased, in order to contribute $666 as 
a "reasonable " return for the use of capital. 

I deny that the charge called a “ reasonable return“ now made by the 
capitalists and supported by the courts as such is, in fact, reasonable, 
but I admit that under the prent system a charge. for the use of 
capital is necessary in order to secure its employment. The Govern- 
ment charge is from 2 to 3 per cent, and for good measure we will 
calculate on a basis of 4 per cent, which a few banks pay to a few 
depositors. On that basis the husband and wife depending upon a 
present income of $600 would, if only 4 per cent were charged for the 
maintenance of a “reasonable income” to capital, have their income 
increased by additional wages and by a saving upon purchases making 
for the two an aggregate of six-tenths or $400. But even 4 per cent 
is unreasonable, for we must not forget that the $100,000,000,000 upon 
which the “reasonable profit" is nk collected is in part sweat 
money; that is, the accumulated, so-called “reasonable profit” taken 
from the toilers of the past. 

Take as an Sr the case of a skilled workman employed in 
a plow factory capitalized at $500,000, upon which the stockholders 
get T per cent dividend, while owing a bonded debt of $200,000, with 
an annual interest charge of 6 per cent. To meet the dividend and 
interest would require $47,000 above the expenses of upkeep. That 
$47,000 would come from the profits on the sale of plows. In order to 
meet this payment the profits must be made as large as possible, not 
only to meet the dividends, interest, nnd expenses, but to accumulate 
a surplus as well. as a ee against future emergencies, which is 
the common practice. his is exactly the situation which creates the 
trouble in all cases. It causes the low wage to the employees in the 
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part b; ng the workman's w. 
service and by tacking the rest on 


roperty " shall 

fonin millions with the burden of paying 
and fias. been wm as the m Rise = Ln D 
lain ucer, e toilers 2 ere, must have a truly reasonable 
2 j , after all, the principal part of the 
world’s requirements. The pay return of farmers, employees, and 
capitalists should be relative to their importance. The pay of the 
= with ac such as that which I 


“reasonable return.” The 


x t 
and a 


of capital. 

The other causes for the high cost of living are incidental to the 
one which 1 have presented. I shall not encumber you with a discus- 
sion of them. I wish, however, to make a few general observations 
before suggesting a remedy. 


THE RESULT OF THE SO-CALLED “ REASONABLE PROFIT.” 


epost has — greed —— to a nig ween 
ms, m ray ems of commun on— 
rar imr pper r eode e T valuable minerals, the water 
agencies to 
racticed, is sure to give capital tbe 
6e ut to ur im its — ee a tho 

and bring it to ve energy of capi- 
ts the. and currency system has been made the agency of 
hugest and most rapid accomplishment. 


THE MONOPOLY OF MONEY AND CREDIT. 


The have. now on di in the banks $19,100,000,000, on 
about half of which they ve no interest and on the other half 
from 2 to 4 per cent, or a 000,000. But the banks 


$285,000, 
cent of the $19,100,000,000 at from 


ee 10 — d — ns more. In 1915 they will collect directi 
o cent; ^ y 
from AE RE e ie 31,000,000,000 more ey for the 
deposits. In other words, the le take to the banks $19,100,- 

000 and get $285,000,000 from the banks for its nse. ut the 
banks from borrowers $1,285,000,000, which will be added to 
the of the and services the must buy. In addi- 


price goods that 
tion to these there is also the accumulated billions that the banks have 
collected in previous years for their ders, which is their “ vested 
poverty. and upon which those who save it collect the so-called 
* reasonable return.” 

The banks control the use of the $19,100,000,000 that belongs to 
the depositors and can loan it or withhold it as they please and loan 
te whom they please. It does not este mer them, but they use it as 
à please. use of that fact it is ned in such er and to 
such parties that the largest borrowers, who usually control the banks, 
get a decided advantage over all others and make several times greater 
profit out of the schemes into which enter than the amount of 
the dividends that the banks pay to the olders. In other words, 
the bankers have a ly of the money and credit, which, as I 
stated, is the instrument for speeding up absolute control of all 
property for the benefit of the capitalists. 


THE REMEDY LIKELY TO BE FIRST APPLIED. 


am explaining. It is to 

ks exclusive privileze of AR n money 
and credit which they have by Government authority. interest 
be reduced to at least as low a rate as that now 
paid by the banks to the Government. 

An attempt will be made to foot the people by reducing the rate of 
interest in eases. That will in a E: the individual 
borrow whose Interest is reduced, but the reduction will be 
ished by expanding credits, so 
ess interest on a dollar, they will collect interest on more dollars, 
thus prevent a reduction in the aggregate amount of interest paid. 

find that it costs as much to pay interest, dividends, 
on $200, nr Cd E ee 
. s! D p n 
tions will develop Mr Sap I am 
rather than the exact res, o owners or Toe gron banks, 
rough their banks, having received from the Government exclusive 


the p ve Progr 
are divided into groups hostile to eac 


It is the MN of material interest that ties 
the Interests“ t er for united action to maintain control, 
but the material interest of the plain poopie to coo p 
euet does 
or 


the 


placed 
ou to successfully do, the people of this country will soon control 
legislation and Congress, and a remedy will be forthcoming which will 
stop the increasing prices and give to the tollers less hours of toil and 
more of the substance that will supply them with the conveniences and 
demands of an honest and intelligent citizenship. It is merety a ques- 
tion of getting the right understanding home to the tollers on the farm, 
in the shop, stores, offices, on the railways, and elsewhere. Let them 
understand, and the manbood and womanhood of the citizenship of 
this naturally great country of ours will respond to its grandest oppor- 
tunities. This is the people's country, and the men and women of this 
country should run it for themselves and their posterity instead of as 
now ignominiously submitting to a policy, enforced in practice, which 

makes of them the slaves of usury. 

Now, written statement, I wish to add verball 


report is í E. 2, You will find on that date the Government 
of the United States had deposited with the banks something over 
$71,000,000. It has been for most of the time in the last six months 


approximately upon this $70,000,000, which you will see is 4 

in addition to what they are paying the Government; and therefore 

there is an indirect tax for the benefit of the banks which is added 

to the commodities and the prices which we are paying for our common 

— Sees difference between 2 per cent and 6 per cent. But 
at is no ^ - 

You know, as a matter of fact, that the total amount of actual money 
in the banks is about $1,700,000,000, and that by the process of bank- 
ing it bas been expanded so that the banks now have on 
are owing to depositors $19,100,000,000, The 
oy vy) more than 10 times in 

D 


That, I 
more than 1 


sum. 


which is comparative, 
ME DE in the one case, but not losing t in the 
lers this country, whether on the farm or else- 

where. You have got to consider the two together; and instead of 
the courts going on in the future and legislatures, as well as Congress 
itself doing likewise, and measuring a reasonable return to capital upon 
the basis of what it can earn in speculation, it must be 
to what the toilers themsel 


labor. 
Now, that is the particular pront that I have wished to call your 
o not think I need to take any more of your time. 
d to submit to any questions you may wish to nsk. 
Chairman WaLsu. I think, as far as I am concerned, that states it 
very concisely and well, and we will be glad to make that a of our 
record, and if we issue a bulletin, to put it In the record. r, Lennon 
says he was convinced of that a long time ago. 
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Mr. LixoBERGH. I thank you gentlemen very much. 
Chairman WarsH. We thank you very much, Mr. LINDBERGH, and we 
are sorry, in behalf of the commission, that we could not have given 
you a better place in the program, but we are limited in time. 
Mr. LINDBERGH. That is perfectly 1 to me. I wished sim- 
ly to get the facts before the commission, so that you may have them 
our proceedings. 
airman WALSH. Very well. 
At this point the commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 
Adjournment taken until Saturday, February 6, 1915. 


Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 13, 1915. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to establish and maintain in the several important 
mining regions of the United States and the Territory of Alaska, as 
Congress may appropriate for the necessary employees and other ex- 
penses, under the Bureau of Mines and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act establishing said bureau, 10 mining experiment sta- 
tions and 15 mine safety stations, movable or stationary, including 
those already established, the province and duty of which shall be to 
make inves tions and disseminate information with a view im- 
proving conditions in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other 
mineral industries, safeguarding life among employees, preventing un- 
necessary waste of resources, and otherwise contributing to the ad- 
vancement of these industries: Provided, That not more than three 
mining experiment stations and mine safety stations hereinabove au- 
thorized shall be established in any one fiscal year under the appropri- 
ations made therefor. 

Src.2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
accept lands, buildings, or other contributions from the several States 
offering to cooperate in carrying out the purposes of this act. 


I shall give this measure my hearty support. There are now 
about 2,000,000 men employed in the occupation covered by this 
bill. The Government is expending annually but $200,000 for 
their protection and welfare. The table which I here insert 
shows: 


Production, number of men employed, and number of men killed in and 
oat ine Leys mines in the United States in the calendar years 1902 to 
1913, inclusive. 


Number killed. 
Production 
Year. (short Per 
tons). 1,000, 
short tons 
1,895 3.71 6.39 
1,752 3.20 5.08 
2,004 3. 50 5.91 
2,232 3. 63 5.78 
2,116 3.35 5.19 
3,197 4.88 6. 93 
2,419 3.64 6.05 
2,668 4.00 5.79 
- 2,8410 | 3.92 5.60 
-| 496, 221, 168 2,719 | 3.73 5.48 
-| 534, 466, 580 2,360 | 3.27 4.41 
570, 000, 000 2,785 3.82 4.88 


This makes plain the importance of this great industry and 
the fatalities connected with it. The mining and mineral indus- 
tries of this country add to the Nation's wealth each year about 
$4,600,000,000. As a matter of fact, the agricultural and min- 
ing and mineral industries of the Nation are its two great 
basic sources of wealth and commercial greatness. I submit 
here a table showing their relative importance: 


Numter of "x ps 222ͤ ves eee 
Yearly value aprt 
What cach worker in these industries contributes 
to the national wealth, yearly......... CHEM 
What each industry contributes to the freight ton- 


nage of the country, yearly ........... per cent.. 22 


It will be noted that while one farmer, on an average, con- 
tributes each year 8800 to the Nation's wealth, one miner con- 


tributes $2,000; and since mining and agriculture are the two 
great and most important industries of our country, it will not 


be amiss to know just what the National Government has been 
doing for each. 
What the National Government is doing for cach of these industries. 


Yearly appropriations. Agriculture. 


e 
om a ——. ences 
From land - IS TN pp nucon Dad a Pee ER 
From Smith-Lever Act for demonstration educational 


For 52 experiment stations, onein each State and Terri 2 
For researches and other work to aid PELA 


Per capita contribution from the people of the United 
States for the advancement of these industries. ......... 
Of thís contribution the per ita e: ture for 
0,000 employees in the 


the lives 2m 
industry is about one-half of 1 cent per 


I do not want to be understood as objecting to what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing for the farmers of our country. 
rejoice along with them that the National Government is spend 
ing so liberally of its means to further their interests and ad- 
vance the great cause of agriculture in the United States. My 
father was a farmer. I was reared on a farm and I have never 
outgrown, and I hope I never will outgrow, my love for the 
country and the farm. We used to mine some on my father's 
farm when I was a boy, but only for domestic purposes; but 
since my father's death the old farm has passed into other hands 
and has been converted into a veritable mining camp. There 
are two mining plants established on or close to the old home- 
stead. They are two busy hives of industry going on—or would 
go on but for Democratic hard times—in the valleys and on the 
hillsides where I used to roam and play. The neighbor boys 
have all grown up and many of them have turned to digging 
coal and mining as a means fora living. The creek on which I 
was reared in Knox County, Ky. has on it now 20 or more 
mining operations, and part of them big ones. In fact, Knox 
County produces now about 1,000,000 short tons of coal a year. 
The neighboring counties of Laurel, Pulaski, McCreary, and 
Whitley are big coal producers, while the counties of Harlan 
and Bell—all in the district I have the honor to represent—are 
not only exceedingly rich in mineral resources, but active and 
progressive in their development. Bell County last year pro- 
duced 2,500,000 short tons of coal, standing second, I believe, 
among the counties of the State in coal production. We have 
in southeastern Kentucky some 10,000 square miles of bitumi- 
nous-coal territory. 'The entire State of Pennsylvania has only . 
about 4,000 more square miles of bituminous-coal territory than 
we have in southeastern Kentucky. 

Kentucky now stands fourth among the coal-producing States 
of the Union, She stood sixth or seventh a few years ago. She 
has recently forged ahead of both Ohio and Indiana. We pro- 
duced in Kentucky in 1914, 20,000,000 short tons of coal. The 
coal field in eastern Kentucky now excels in both production and 
quality the coal fields of western Kentucky. 

My district is in the heart of the present coal production in 
southeastern Kentucky. We have no mining headquarters or 
mine rescue stations located there. I hope that this bill will 
become a law and that the eleventh district may be able to get 
one of the 15 safety stations provided for in this bin 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 8. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF IOWA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


On the veto message of the President on th a - 
late the immigration of aliens to and the . 
United States. . 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the first time in the 
deliberations of the Sixty-third Congress I am brought face to 
face with the expressed views of the Chief Executive of our 
Nation relative to the literacy test in its application to immi- 
grants landing on our shores, 

My objections to the President's veto is not based alone on 
objection to the introduction of foreign immigrants because of 
their inability to tell who they are, where they came from, or 


whither they are going; still I believe all these are essential and 
necessary elements that enter into the composites constituting 
good citizenship. I feel perfectly safe in saying that all laws 
are more or less used, and likewise abused, but, Mr. Speaker, 
we can not live on tradition or that which prompted or con- 
trolled our forefathers more than a century ago. At that time 
96 per cent of our broad acres were unoccupied. Then we were 
turning the virgin soil with a wooden mold-board plow, and 
single taxers" had not been born. 

The good Lord quit making land a long time ago, and no one 
knows when he will resume this diffieult and arduous task. 
One hundred years ago the demand for labor was the rule, 
now it is the exception. Then we were reaping down our fields 
with a hand scythe, now the genii of the age are offering to 
cut, bind, thresh, and grind all for a nominal sum, and before 
proceeding further along these lines permit me to say that I 
am unalterably opposed to the use and exercise of the veto 
power. 

I am old enough to recall some vivid impressions growing out 
of the frequent use of this privilege of veto by the predecessor 
of Zachary Taylor, and in 1848 this became an issue of the 
slogan type. Mr. Taylor was appealed to as to his position on 
this grave question and said, * Gentlemen, your will, not mine." 

No man has a more exalted opinion of President Wilson than 
Ihave. In a legal sense it is in a great measure artificial for 
lawyers to differ, and it is akin and natural for all of us to do 
likewise. I frankly said to the President this morning that I 
intended to vote against his veto. He said in part that inas- 
much as I had been faithful in all other matters affecting the 
welfare of our people “I grant that you are as honest in your 
convictions as I am in mine." 

I placed Mr. Wilson in nomination for the Presidency in the 
nineteenth century, and I am the first and only original Wilson 
man in the United States, or, as I jocularly remarked to Mr. 
Wilson on one occasion, save one, and that was himself. 'To 
this he dissented, adding that at that time he had not been born 
into the kingdom of the “emergency,” “dark horse," or re- 
ceptive ” caste. 

“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul,” but I 
om aware of the fact that there are some Members who are 
strangers in the commonwealth of Israel. I have contended for 
40 years that the best and safest protection for American wage 
earners is to place some restrictions on competitive labor, for as 
sure as two and two make four, if there are two men for a job 
‘the price for performing such labor will be materially reduced 
if not cut in two. [ 

I desire to say that Members who continue to vote for high 
tariff and free labor, and do so from sense of habit, custom, or 
environment, are like the new convert who said, *'The moon 
shines brighter, but the road's a damn sight rougher." 

If inconsistencies could be converted and made to appear as 
jewels, then some of you fellows would be decked beyond recog- 
nition. This is not a new issue, nor is it dead or dying. It was 
thrashed out under the Cleveland and Taft administrations. 
Three millions of organized workers of America demand it. The 
conversion of Saint Paul was almost instantaneous, but not along 
these lines. Some have said there are 30,000,000 workingmen 
not yet heard from. I invite all such into the arena of public 
expression. 

The restrictions objected to are not onerous, complicated, or 
difficult to overcome. To learn to read 30 or 40 words of our 
own or their own language should be readily done, and the man 
or woman will be better qualified for better and higher ideals. 
Thus having said what I have said, I shall vote to place this bill 
upon our statutes. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERCY E. QUIN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 4, 1915, 
On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu 
g 


late the immigration of allens to and the residence of aliens in 
United States. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to extend re- 
marks for five legislative days in connection with the splendid 
5S-page Burnett immigration bill, H. R. 6060, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this 10th day of February certain ar- 
ticles and editorials contained in this week’s—February 8 to 14, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


1915—issue of the American Federation of Labor Weekly News 
Letter, the federation's official weekly paper: 


PRESIDENT'S VETO OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION BILL IS SUSTAINED— 
136 REPRESENTATIYES SUPPORT CHEAP LABOR PLEA OF STEAMSHIP, MIN- 
ING, AND STEEL CORPORATIONS AND REFUSE TO PROTECT AMERICAN 
WORKERS FROM FLOOD TIDE OF ILLITERATE IMMIGRANTS—261 REPRE- 
SENTATIVES VOTE AGAINST EXPLOITING HUMANITY AND STIMULATED 
IMMIGRATION, 


By a vote of 261 to 136 the House of Representatives Thursday, Feb- 
rent 8 s 3 to pass the Burnett immigration bill over the Presi- 

175 . Magos n ote Nd pass the bill. 

y four o. e voted against labor had voted for labor, 

the bill would have passed. : i g 

or over five hours the House discussed the question. The friends 

of immigration restriction put forth their most eloquent pleaders for 

the maintenance of American ideals and insisted that the literacy test 

was in accord with the demands for compulsory education that has now 

become a part of the life of this country. Attention was also called to 

the unanimous demand of the American Federation of Labor, the rail- 

road brotherhoods, and the farmers' organizations for a restrictive 
immigration policy that American standards may be continued. 

The evidence made public by the American Federation of Labor show- 
ing that the National Liberal Immigration League has been financed by 
the Shipping, Coal, Steel, and other trusts is now in the public records, 
Representative BATHRICK, of Ohio, included this evidence in his speech 
supporting the bill. 

epresentative BURNETT, chairman of the House Committee on Immi- 
aton, closed the debate with a strong speech urging that the Presi- 
ent's veto be not sustained. 

An analysis of the vote shows that the campaign steadily maintained 
a those who oppose illiteracy of immigrants is proving effective. 

iends of restriction polled 48 more votes to pass the bill over Presi- 
dent Wilson's veto than they polled when President Taft's veto was 
sustained. 'The negative vote was only increased by 22. 

Representative BugNETT announced after the vote was taken that he 
would introduce another immigration restriction bill immediately after 
the next Con 8 convenes. 

Unionists and other friends of immigration restriction may secure a 
record of all the debates on this question by writing to their Repro- 
MOON EON a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, issue of Thur: ay, 

ebruary 4. 


WHY ORGANIZED LABOR FAVORS THE LITERACY TEST. 


One of the fundamental principles that have controlled public policies 
in the United States is belief in education. The 1 medium for 
acquiring an education is ability to read. Reading is the key to an 
intellectual world which leads to truths, understanding people, things 
and their relations, the ability to recognize a tendency‘ and its value. 

Education drives out ignorance, which is the great enemy of the. 
welfare and progress of the people. Ignorance renders people easy of 
exploitation, makes them more 8 victims of political misrule, and 
limits the basis of their moral conceptions. The individual's moral and 
ethical standards can not be greater than his understanding of the con- 

uences of his acts. The more one knows of the human mind and 

y the more able he is to distinguish between harmful and beneficial 
lines of action, 

It is idle to point to some great characters who were illiterate or 
to some rogues and criminals who were educated. "There are always 
exceptions to every general statement, but the data from which a gen- 
eral law is deducted must not be drawn from exceptional cases. 

We believe that proper education develops and stimulates the natural 
faculties and makes the individual a resourceful master of hls powers. 

True it is that an education is not always a test of character, but as 
between an illiterate and an educated person the supposition is always 
in favor of the educated. Education is something more than purely 
intellectual development, for it is impossible to separate the concepts 
of the mind from feeling and emotion and resulting convictions of 
moral obligations. Mental habits constitute character. 

Ignorance among citizens is the test enemy of pornlar overn- 
ment; it affords an Se ry age for rule and for the special privi- 
leges exercised by predatory, exploiting interests. The uneducated do 
not know their own rights or understand what promotes their own 
welfare; they are the victims and the tools of political and industrial 
malefactors. 

Convinced that their faith in education was well grounded, the States 
of our Union have never wavered in their established policy of free 
public schools, and compulsory education laws were eese to the 
maintenance of our republican form of government. Millions are 
yearly appropriated for public schools, normal schools, technical 
schoo co. leges. and universities. Most of the States fix the school 
years during which children must attend school or the minimum educa- 
tional pe | rements which each must acquire. There has been a con- 
sistent effort to raise the age limit under which school attendance is 
compulsory. There has been unfailing desire to make education more 
practical and more vital and to extend educational opportunity wher- 
ever there is desire for it, regardless of age. As Americans we take 
pride in raising the standards of intelligence and lowering the per- 
centage of illiteracy. 

uirement made of eve 


Education is the 
ition of r msibility. We would not thin 
embers of Con 


est for the 
character. A literacy test o; 


American who seeks a 
of abolishing a literacy 

as a means to securing men of high 
requirements varying with the nature of 


the work to be done is imposed for all official positions, for the civil 
service, police duty, and for other work. It is recognized as the most 
practical, effective lest that has been evolved 


Illiteracy is a hindrance in all work, even the so-called unskilled 
labor. It is an obstacle to sorg better conditions of work and a 
menace to the safety and health of these workers. The Federal Immi- 

tion Commission in its detailed sey of working conditions in such 

dustries as the steel, fron, and coal industries found that illiteracy 
and inability to speak our language on the part of the workers increased 
the number of mine explosions, industrial accidents, and insanitation. 

Illiteracy is what shuts the individual off from opportunity; educa- 
tion opens up the way to opportunity. 

Some degree of education is required of all Americans. The literacy 
test of the Burnett Immigration bill provides for a test of a similar 
nature for immigrants who wish to come to America. 

There is no reason why the standards for foreigners should differ 
from those prescribed for citizens. Nor can special privileges for for- 
eign illiterates be justified on the ground that their inability to read 
represents only lack of 9 The requirements are so low that 
no forceful, ambitious persons will be debarred. Ability to read 40 
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words In his own — — is an undertaking that would discourage no 
p who has qualities and character that would make him a d ble 


The r educational facilities of a country often reflect the failure 
or inability of the people to assert their rights, together with their low 
standards of life. Where there is effective demand it must be consid- 
ered by the Government, however despotic, unless rebellion is invited. 

The ME of a literacy test for immigrants to the United States 
would result in increased provision for education In all countries which 
are now sending their surplus population here, A statement made by 
Prof. Fairchild in the hearing before President Wilson is most sig- 


nificant: 

* When the literacy test was previously under consideration and its 
adoption assured the Government of Italy began to make pro- 
vision for more schoolhouses, but these provisions were stopped with 
the defeat of the bill.” 

It is not heartless to set standards; they are the necessary conditions 
for p and betterment.. The literacy test for imm ts into the 
United States will result in forcing the countries of southern Europe to 
assume their natural and htful obligations to make provisions for 
the social, industrial, and political welfare of their own pr and will 
enable the United. States to become a land of real op nity not only 
for such gs may meet the necessary standards but also for those who 
nre already within our gates. 

FARMERS FAVOR RESTRICTION——THE GRANGE, THE FARMERS’ 
CONGRESS, AND THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION DEMAND IT. 


range, was selected by those ewe to present the attitude of the 
farmers. Among other things, he said: 

“The Grange, the Farmers’ National Con „ and the National 
Farmers' Union are the only organizations of farmers qualified to speak 
for the farmers of the country, organized or unorganized. They are 
æ unit for this bill.” 

Mr. Patten called attention to the repeated arguments of the legis- 
lative committees of the farmers before Congress, asserted that their 
many resolutions and convention actions and immense membership 
quite entitled them to voice the sentiments of the farmers of the 
country, and warned against the paid attorneys and agents of the big 
trusts and Wall Street interests who posed as the spokesmen of the 
farmers and advanced so-called sentimental and humanitarian argu- 
ments in the name of the farmers and others, In illustration he said: 

“A word with reference to the South. There are certain persons, who 
have no authorit 8 for the farmer or for the South, that say the 
South wants and needs the present influx. Mr. President, the bees go 
to the honey ts. The immigrants go where it is most profitable 
and agreeable for them to go, and they do not go to the South or the 
rural districts. The South is afflicted with one unfortunate illiterate 
immigration which drove the average white man, who did not have the 
money to buy a large tract of fertile land and a large number of slaves, 
into the hills and mountains, where he became the so-called “ white 
trash," and now he 1s beginning to come back down to work in the 
mines, in the factories, and on the farms. Without any foreign immi- 
gration the South during the last 30 years has Increased ster in 
railroad mileage, in bank deposits, in number of cotton-míll eee 
in mineral output, and in every other fleld, including population, or 
labor supply out of its own loins, than has the Northeast, with all its 
tremendous immigration. And for reasons which impel the working 
classes of New rcm to ask for additional restrictive legislation to 
curb the efforts of the protected trusts to bring in cheap labor for 
beating down wages and the standards of living and American life, the 
farmers urge this proposed legislation. 

“There seems little doubt about the European war fulfilling Mrs. 
French-Selden's and President Gompers's prophecy of an increased 
influx of undesirables and an increase in quantity as well as a decrease 
The farmers of New York and adjacent States object to 


in qua d 
the $3,000,000 NM annually in taxes for the care and keep of alien 
insane, which 


bill would in mec part lift from their shoulders. 

They believe in elementary education and favor requiring as much of 

newcomers as we compel of our own native born, on the theory that 

such better fits for earning a living, protecting ourselves and them- 
selves, and makes for a more intelligent participation in public affairs. 

They see in the importation of too much cheap labor a tendency to 

increase the size of farms, the bringing about of the —€— sys- 

tem of production, and the destruction of the ideal small farm home 
owner, who is the mainstay of the Nation. The farmers of the coun- 
try not only ask this legislation, but they ask for genuine rural-credits 
legislation, Federal aid to roads, and for efficient, practical market- 
ing work.’ 

— 

Rol, t.-CaLt, Vorn or HOUSE on BURNETT IMMIGRATION BILL—THOSE 
Vorinc "Nav" Vorep IN Favor OF Havinc Two Men ror EVERY 
Jon—Tun Vorn EXPLAINED. 

The 261 Representatives voting "aye" voted to protect American 
workers; voted for American standards of life; and voted for industrial, 
political, and social welfare. 

The 136 Representatives voting “ nay” voted to insure the steel and 
coal barons an unlimited supply of cheap labor; voted to increase illit- 
eracy ; and voted to retard industrial, social, and political betterment. 

A two-thirds yote was necessary to pass the immigration bill over 
the President's veto. 

If any 4 of the 136 voting against labor had voted for labor, the 
bill would have passed. 

ALABAMA, 

Aye: Abercrombie, Blackmon, Burnett, Dent, Harris, Heflin, Hobson, 
and Underwood. 

Nay: Mulkey and Taylor. 


ARIZONA, 
Aye: Hayden. 
ARKANSAS, 
Aye: Caraway, Floyd, Goodwin, Jacoway, Oldfield, Taylor, and Wingo. 
, CALIFORNIA, 


Aye: Dell, Chureh, Cu Ha Kettner, 
Raker, and Stephens. oe qe 
Kahn answered “ 
Roberts of Nevada, w 


Kent, Knowland, Nolan, 


resent.” He was paired against the bill with 
o was paired for the bill, e 


COLORADO, 
Aye: Seldomridge and Taylor. 
Nay: Keating and Kindel, 


NATIONAL 


CONNECTICUT, 
Nay: Donovan, Kennedy, Lonergan, Mahan, and Reilly, 
DELAWARE, 
Aye: Brockson, 
FLORIDA, 


t Clark and Sparkman. 
ot voting: L'Engle and Wilson. 
L'Engle and Wilson were paired for the bill, with Vare, of Pennsyl- 
vania, against. 
GEORGIA, 


Aye: Adamson, Bell, Crisp, Edwards, Howard, Hughes, Lee, Tribble, 
Vinson, and Walker. 
Nay: Bartlett and Park. 
IDAHO, 
Aye: French and Smith, 
ILLINOIS, 
Aye: Bal Buchanan, Borchers, FitzHenry, Foster, Fowler, H 
Hinebaugh, Mekensie. O'Hair, Rainey, un and Thomson. m 
Nay: Britten, Copely, Gorman, Gallagher, Graham, Madden, Mann, 
McAndrews, Sabath, Stone, Stringer, and Williams, 
Not voting: Hoxworth, 
INDIANA, 
Aye: Adair, Cox, Cullop, Dixon, G Morrison, Moss, and Rauch, 
Nay: Barnha Korbly, "Lieb, and [ce Re E 
Not voting: Cline. 
IOWA. 
Aye: Good, Green, Haugen, Kennedy. Kirkpatrick, and Scott. 
Nay: Connolly, Towner, (prete Woo t 
Not voting: uty. 
KANSAS, 
Aye: Anthony, Campbell, Connelly, Doolittle, Helvering, Murdock, 
and Neeley. 
Nay: Taggart. 
KENTUCKY. 
Aye: Barkley, Cantrill, Fiel Helm Lang wers, 
Rouse, E and Thomas. es e N 
Nay: Sherley. 
LOUISIANA, 
Aye: Aswell and Watkins. 
Nay: Broussard, Dup Estopinal, and Lazaro. 
Not voting: Elder and orfan. 
Elder was paired for the bill with Metz, of New York, against. 
MAINE, 
Aye: Guernsey, Hinds, and Peters, 
Nay: McGillicnddy. 
MARYLAND, 
Aye: Lewis, Linthicum, Price, and Talbott. 
Nay: Coady and Smith. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nay: Deltrick, Gallivan Gi 
ay: ck, Gallivan more, Greene, Mitchell, Pai Phelan, 
Roberts, Rogers, Thacher, "Treadway, and Winslow. x e e 
MICHIGAN, 
Aye: Hamilton, Kelley, McLaughlin, MacDo $ 
Smith, Samuel W. Smith. and Woodruf, e 
A Beakes, Cramton, Doremus, and Fordney. 
Not voting: Lindquist. 
Lindquist was paired for the bil with Graham, of Pennsylvania, 
against, 
MINNESOTA. 
Aye: Anderson, Davis, Lindbergh, and Volstead. 
Nay: Manahan, Miller, and Stevens. 
ao: voting: — . — e ee 
eenerson. answered“ e" e was paired inst the b 
with Faison, of North Carolina, for the bill. P Sere Pu MO 
Smith. wished to vote “ No," or against the bill, but not being in the 
Hall when his name was called was not permitted by the Speaker to 


vote. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Aye: Candler, Collier, Harrison, Humphreys, Quin, Sisson, 
and Witherspoon. " 2 nenen 
MISSOURI. 
Aye: Alexander, Decker, Dickinson, Hamlin, Hensley, L 
Rucker, Russell, and Shackleford.  ” 4 See ee 
Nay: Bartholdt, Booher, Borland, Gill, and Igoe. 
MONTANA, 
Aye: Evans and Stout. 
NEBRASKA. 
Aye: Barton, Kinkaid, and Stephens. 
Nay: Lobeck, Maguire, and Sloan. 
NEVADA. 
Not voting: Roberts. 
Roberts was paired for the bill with Kahn, of California, against. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nay: Reed and Stevens, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Baker, Browning, Drukker, Hart, and Parker. 
Eagan, Hamill, Uy, Townsend, Tuttle, and Walsh. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Aye: 
Nay: 


i Nay: Fergusson. 


NEW YORE. 


Aye: Danforth, Hamilton, Mott, Parker, Platt, and Underhill. 

Nay: Brown, Bruckner, C Chandler, Clancy, 
come Dale, Dooling, Driscoll, tzge „ George, Gittins, 
Goldfogle, Goulden, Griffin, Levy, Loft, Maher, O'Brien, Patten, Rior- 
dan, Smith, Talcott, Taylor, Ten Eyck, and Wallin. 

Not voting: Dunn, McClellan, Metz, Oglesby. and. Wilson. 

Dunn was paired for the bill with Metz, of New York, against. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Aye: Doughton, Godwin, Gudger, Kitchin, Page, Pou, Small, Sted- 
man, and Webb. 

Not voting: Faison. 

Faison was paired for the bill with Steenerson, of Minnesota, against. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
Aye: Hel n and Young. 
Nay: Notion, 
OHIO. 


Aye: Allen, Ashbrook, Bathrick, Bowdle, Claypool, Fess, Francis, 
Gard, T Post, Switzer, and White. 

Nay: . Bulkley, Crosser, Goeke, Gordon. and Sherwocd. 

Not voting: Whitacre. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Aye: Carter, Davenport, Ferris, McGuire, Morgan, Murray, Thomp- 

son, and Weaver, 
OREGON. 
Aye: Hawley, Lafferty, and Sinnott. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Aye: Ainey, Brodbeck, Butler, Carr. Dershem, Difenderfer. Farr, 
Griest, Hulings, Keister, Kiess, RR Kreider, Lesher, Lewis, Palmer, 
Patton, Porter, Rothermel, Rupley, Temple, and Walters, 

Nay: Bailey, Barchfeld, Burke, Casey, oaohoe, Edmonds, Lee, Logue, 
Moore, Morin, and Shreve. 

Not voting: Graham, Langham, and Vare. 

tp rea was paired for the bill with Graham, of Pennsylvania, 
against. 

Wass was paired against the bill with Wilson, of Florida, for the bill. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Nay: Gerry. 
Not voting: Kennedy and O'Shaunessy. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aye: Aiken, Byrnes, Finley, Johnson, Lever, and Ragsdale. 
Nay: Whaley. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aye: Burke, Dillon, and Martin. 
TENNESSEE. 


Aye: Austin, Byrns, Garrett, Houston, Hull, McKellar, Moon, Padgett, 
Bells, and Sims, 
TEXAS. 
Aye: Beall, Callaway, Dies, Eagle. Garrett, Gregg. Henry, Rayburn, 
Slayden, Smith, Stephens, Sumners, Vaughan, and Young. 
Nay: Buchanan, Burgess, Garner, and Hardy. 


UTAH, 
Aye: Johnson. 
Nay: Howell. 
VERMONT. 
Aye: Greene and Plumley. 
VIRGINIA, 


Aye: Carlin, Flood, Glass, Hay, Holland, Jones, Montague, Saunders, 
Slemp, and Watson. 
WASHINGTON. 


Aye: Bryan, Falconer, Humphrey, Johnson, and La Follette. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Aye: Avis, Brown, Hughes, Moss, Neely, and Sutherland. 
; WISCONSIN, 
Aye: Cooper, Frear, and Lenroot. 
Nay: Browne, Burke, Esch, Konop, Reilly, and Stafford. 
Not woting: Cary and Nelson. 
Nelson was paired for the bill with Kahn, of California, against. 
WYOMING, 
Aye: Mondell. 


WHAT OPPONENTS OF IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION SAID, 


The cause of one labor for steamship, mining, and steel corpora- 
tions was presented in a most effective manner in Congress by several 
Representatives, who urged that the President’s veto of the Burnett 
immigration bill be sustained. 

The pleas of the workers now here that the flow of illiterate immi- 
grants should be checked was overlooked in a clever manner by the 
cheap-labor advocates, who soared into oratorical ecstasies over a 
nation that they insisted flung open its doors to all. 

Against these word pictures the friends of immigration restriction 
marshaled every cold fact in the sum total of actual conditions. They 

resented the reports of impartial Government investigators; the un- 
Biased conclusions that American workers can not compete with illit- 
erates, who lower living standards; the efforts of steamship and allied 
corporations to defeat the bill; the unanimous stand for restriction by 
unionists and farmers; the repeated votes in favor of restriction by 
both Houses of Congress; the fact that education is now a part of our 
national life; and the necessity of paying more attention $o workers in 
this country and less to those in foreign lands. 

Representative MANAHAN, of Minnesota, answered the pleas of organ- 
ized workers in his State by charging that the petitions signed by these 
tollers meant nothing so far as the sentiment of the rank and file of 
labor is concerned." 

Mr. MANAHAN evidently believes men are hungry through a failure 
of our country to produce enough for all. He said: 

“More men means more wealth produced; more toilers mean more 
necessities of life brought into existence to feed hungry men, to clothe 

hivering men," 

8 To aiy that he was strictly neutral and should not be classed as a 
friend of the Steamship, Steel, and Coal Trusts, and other cheap-labor 
advocates, the speaker accused “ selfish greedy men” of controlling the 
wealth of the Nation. Mr. MANAHAN was most emphatic in this matter 
and censured these corporations very severely. 

Representative KINDEL, of Colorado, made a speech on equalizing 

transportation rates. He expressed the belief, without egotism,” that 
he had done more for the general mass of people to reduce the cost 
of living “ than any other man on the floor of the House.” The speaker 
quoted statistics to prove his assertion that transportation c es 
were responsible for all our ills. A colleague was interested in knowing 
Mr. KINDEL's position on the matter before the House, and the Colo- 
rado gentleman took time to say “he was most emphatically opposed 
to the literacy test." 
9 Representative Levy, of New York, opposed the bill on the ground 
that it is very unfair to captains, masters, agents, and consignees of 
vessels, as it lays down intricate rules and regulations.” This, the 
speaker declared, would interfere " with the efficiency of our commerce 
and merchant service marine." 


Representative CALDER, of New York, indicated that illiterate immi- 
grants are fortunately situated in New York. IIe said: 

“Tt is true that at present over 400,000 men and women in our city 
are out of employment, but in this vast number few are among the 
illiterate. These people take care of their savings until business 
revives.” 

Representative WALSH, of New Jersey, read his speech. Like a 
knight of old the eastern lawmaker rushed to the defense of President 
2 A loudly lamented the decadence of respect for authority. Said 

r. WALSH: 

“Who of us to-day would dare to stand on this floor and insinuate 
that President Wilson was a sneak? Who would dare speak of Jackson 
as a coward? None, of course, because we know that to do so would 
be to sound the death knell of one's political career. Yet these accusa- 
tions have been hurled at the head of our distinguished President." 

As Mr. WALSI'S s h was 1 with the thought that the Prest- 
dent would be attacked because of his veto, the speech sounded ridicu- 
lous, because nothing of the kind occurred. In fact, the contrary was 
true, as 3 of the Chief Executive were most courteous in 
stating their views, much to the chagrin of Representative WALSH, who 
also announced that he “ would leave Washington on March 4 next,” 

Besides his vote, Representative DoxovAN's opposition to the bill was 
recorded in a clipping he had read to the House, which declared that 
* we shall never learn to respect our real calling and destiny unless we 
have taught ourselves to consider everything as moonshine compared 
with the education of the heart." 

Representative SaraTH, of Illinois, referred to the National Liberal 

Immigration League and its method of raising money to combat restric- 
tion. Mr. SAnaTH could not see where the league was guilty “in asking 
ald from all to aid the cause which they advocated.” ‘The speaker 
excepted the steamship companies and other corporations, although he 
said these contributions were small and the league is now in debt. He 
could see no difference between tbe activities of the league and activities 
of the organizations that favored restriction because they wanted the 
standards of American life maintained, 
„Mr. SARATH preteces these statements with this reference to the 
National Liberal Immigration League: "I did not agree with their 
activities.” This placed him on both sides of the question, while leav- 
ing his auditors in the dark as to other practices the league may have 
been indulging in. The Illinois gentleman falled to take advantage of 
this opportunity and make public the particular “activities” he “ did 
not agree with.” 

Representative BURKE of Pennsylvania gave this consolation to the 
n out of a job or who is trying to compete with lower living stand- 
ards: 

“ There are millions of acres yet to be cultivated in this country, rail- 
roads to be built, tunnels to pierce the mountains, and new industries to 
be established in every section." 

Representative Moons, of Pennsylvania, was another gentleman who 
believed immigration raised wages and shortened hours. The labor 
unions formed no part of this theory. The speaker also referred to the 
National Liberal Immigration League and its methods of raising funds. 
He assured his colleagues he knew little of the league, but he could sce 
no difference between its methods of raising funds and those of the 
American Federation of Labor and other bodies favoring restriction. 
Mr. Moore failed to distinguish between an effort to maintain Amerizan 
living standards and an effort to reduce these standards. 

The speaker rejected the theory that a shorter workday means greater 
production. He said an eight-hour day “means contraction of labor." 

Mr. Moors expressed alarm at the thought of having no one to do 
menial service. This, he feared, threatened our institutions. Snid he: 

“ But who is to do the drudgery? If we are educated to despise the 
lowly, who will do the man's work on the road or the woman's work in 
the kitchen? Take away the untaught foreigner, who has done much to 
develop and construct our institutions, and rely too much upon that 
excess education and pride of scholarship which abhors the bas!c labor, 
you will halt our national progress." 

Representative GaALLIVAN, of Massachusetts, spoke in glowing terms of 
the “ wholesome discontent ™ behind foreign immigration. He made no 
mention of the methods of 1 companies to stimulate immigra- 
tion or the conditions forced upon illiterate immigrants by monopolists 
controlling the basic industries of this country. A report by the Fed- 
eral Immigration Commission shows that many of these aliens, instead 
of being impelled by a “ wholesome discontent," come here, the commis- 
sion says, merely to save enough, by the adoption, if necessary, of low 
standards of living, to return permanently to their home country." 

These facts were overlooked by opponents of the bill who pleaded 
with their colleagues to continue the policy “ laid down by the fathers 
of our country." Mr. GALLIVAN'S speech was filled with these senti- 
ments. 


Establishment of Food-Supply Depots. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM KENT, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I have received and have been 
requested to file petitions signed by more than 100,000 persons 
the caption of which petitions reads as follows: 

FOOD-SUPPLY DEPOTS. 


To President Woodrow Wilson and to the Congress of the United 
States: 

Whereas the speculators are arbitrarily and unnecessarily raising the 
rice of the necessities of life; an 
ereas the United States Government should conserve and protect 
the interests of the producers and consumers as against these specu- 
lators who are robbing the people, multitudes of whom are already 
in dire need: Therefore " 
We hereby petition the President nnd Congress of the United States 

to establish in the strategic industrial ard agricultural centers of the 
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tion food-suppl de ts and such other facilities as nre necessary to 
D a duet TE for the producers and for the purchase of 
food products and for the sale of these necessities of life to the 
people. 

Accompanying these petitions I submit the following letter: 


SOCIALIST PARTY, NATIONAL OFFICE, 
803 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iil., February 15, 1915. 


Hon. WILLIAM KENT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I am sending you herewith a blank sample of a petition 
that was ordered circulari by the national exi e committee of the 
Socialist P. . Something over 100,000 names were secured, and the 
package con the po tions is being sent you by express. 

I know we are imposing upon you somewhat by asking you to take 
care of this matter, but we know of no one in the Congress who 1s 
fairer to the Socialist Party than yourself, and I feel confident that 
you will be willing to do this for this organization. 

With kindest regards, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
WALTER LANFERSIER, 
Executive Secretary. 

It would be superfluous and of undue cost to the Government 
to ask that this vast array of names should be printed, but full 
publicity should be given to the well-founded complaint of these 
thoughtful people. We all know that the abuse exists, and that 
profits derived from speculation and all costs incident to specu- 
lation represent parasitism and not production. It is no new 
thing for municipalities to establish markets where producer 
and consumer meet. 

The contention of these many petitioners that the Federal 
Government should aid in eliminating the profits of speculation 
from being a charge on the people, thus earnestly urged, cer- 
tainly deserves the consideration of our Government. 

I ask the reference of the petition to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Immigration. 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915. 

The House had under consideration the veto message of the President 
on the act (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States. x 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to ex- 
tend remarks on H. R. 6060, I append hereto the arguments of 
the proponents of the bill at the public hearing at the White 
House January 22, 1915. As the arguments of the opponents of 
the bill at that time and place were printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by the gentleman from Massachusetts, it seems 
to me that the public is entitled to both sides of the debate. 


HEARING BEFORE THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 
IMMIGRATION BILL (H. R. 6060). 


The hearing on the above matter was held in the East Room of the 


White House at 10 o'clock a. m. 

A list of the participants, together with the organizations represented 
by them, follows : 

J. H. Patton, representing farmers' organizations. 

ao Stewart Patton, representing alienists and State boards on in- 
sanity. 

Wo at. Clark, representing Brotherhoods of Engineers, Firemen, Con- 
ductors, and Trainmen. n 

Prof. H. P. Fairchild, of Yale MN. 

Prof. E. A. Ross, of Wisconsin University. 

Fergus A. Dennis, representing 245,000 members of patriotic societies 
in Philadelphia and New Jersey. 

Congressman J. HAMPTON MOORE, of Philadelphia. 

Prof. Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

David A. Lourie, representing the Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
and the New Century Club. 

Michael Leveen, grand master of the Independent Order of King 
Solomon, of Newark, N. J., gave way to Saul Cohn, as spokesman. 

t. Samuel H. Borofsky, representing the largest Jewish congrega- 
tion in Boston. 

Congressman JAMES A. GALLIVAN, of Boston. 

Oswald Villard, of the New York Evening Post. 

Former Lieut. Gov. Robert F. Wagner, representing patriotic societies, 
as chairman of a subcommittee pppoe by the executive committee of 
Tammany Hall Organization of the County of New York, presented a 
resolution expressing opposition to the measure. (Resolution not read.) 

Louis Marshall, president of American Jewish Committee. 

Alexander I. O Rourke, of New York. 

Former Judge Leon Sanders, of New York City, president of Hebrew 
Sheltering Immigrant Aid Society, also representing the Independent 
Order of Abraham, an organization of 200.0 ying members. 

Congressman G£onoE W. Lorr, of New York City. 

eria Braun, of New York, submitted a written statement, without 
Speaking. 

ui A. Bhiplikoff, of New York. 
Congressman HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, of New York. 
Miss Grace Abbott, 


Rev. John Sobieszczy, of St. Stanislaus College, representing Polish- 
American Catholic Union, id 
ey S. Gregorowicz, representing the Polish National Alliance of 


ca. 
Miss A. Emily Napieralski, general secretary, Polish Women's Alliance 
America. 


ngressman A. J. SABATH, of Illinois. 
Hon. W. Bourke Cochran, of New York. 


of 


Edward 


tents. 
Frank Morrison, secretary of American Federation of Labor. 
ABE Edward Russell stated that he represented 1,000,000 Socialist 


ers. 

The PRESIDENT. Ladies and gentlemen, we are going to devote two 
hours and a half to this discussion, and in order that it may be con- 
Qucted in ns satisfactory a manner as possible we have arran. to 
divide the time equally between the two sides, those for the signing 
of the bill and those against it. It has been arranged that the time 
of those in favor of the bill should be allotted under the supervision 
of Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
an hour being devoted to that side. The next hour and 15 minutes 
will be — to those who wish the bill vetoed, this tim 3 
arranged by 


T. Cahill presented a lengthy document, explaining its con- 


[Revised, owing to stenographic inaccuracies and omissions.] 

Mr. Mozmisox, Mr, President, I am going to request Mr. J. H. 
Patten, assistant secretary of the Farmers' National Congress, and 
for four years general counsel of the Farmers’ Union, to speak in 
favor of the immigration bill. 

Mr. Parren. Mr. President. Mr. J. H. Kimble, the national legisla- 
tive agent of the Farmers' National Congress, is here, and there are 
representatives of other farmers' organizations present, but owing to 
the limited time alloted they have asked me to explain the a de 
of the farmers. 'The Grange, the Farmers' National Congress, and the 
Farmers' Union are the only three farmers' organizations or agencies 
that are qualified to speak for the farmers of this country—organized 
or unorganized. They are a unit for this bill. 

I have received recently a number of telegrams and letters similar 
to the following, which came yesterday: 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 20, 1913, 
J. H. PATTEN, 


Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 

At 4 p. m. to-day the West Virginia State Grange, assembled in 
this city, unanimously ssed a resolution reaffirmin; e action of the 
National Grange ‘favoring the educational test in the immigration bill 
recently br Congress, and respectfully request you to present 
action to the President at the hearing next Friday. 

(Signed M. V. Brown, State Secretary. 

The action of the State Grange of West Virginia referred to in this 
night-letter telegram is typical of action taken year after year by the 
farmers’ organizations of the country—the Grange—covering 32 States, 
in each one of which they have State 9 and claiming a 
Nur membership of over 1.000, 0 tillers of the soil; Sine 
Farmers’ Union, which claims to have initiated over 3,000,000 farmers 
of the South, West, Middle West, and Northwest, covering 21 States 
with State organizations, and having locals in practically every State 
west of Pennsylvania and south of the Mason and Dixon line; and 
the Farmers’ National Congress, which corresponds to the Land- 
wirthschaftrat of Germany, except it is not created by the Govern- 
ment, and which is composed of delegates appointed by the governors 
and various agricultura! organizations and bodies of the various States 
and Territories. It held its thirty-eighth annual session last October, 

ied as a real farmers’ congress, the name congress being 
. The National Grange, which met at Wilmington, Del. 
last November, again devoted considerable time to the discussion of 
immigration and reiterated its previous demand for the particular 
roposition now on your desk. I have here the National Grange, 
or last November—the official organ of the Grange. 8 at 
Westfield, Mass. — which contains the last resolution of the National 
Grange on immigration. 

The resolution is part of one of four columns of matter on page 24 
of this publication and occupies the second place under the heading, 
* Grange declares itself on four great public questions," and the article 
rend in part as follows: 

“RESTRICT IMMIGRATION—GRANGE INSISTS THAT RIGID TESTS BE APPLIED. 


“The National Grange declared itself strongly upon the question of 
immigration and its announced policy attracted much interest outside 
the convention, as well as in, the papers of Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia giving extensive space to its declaration on the matter. 

“In concise form the Grange position on immigration was thus 
expressed, and is hereafter to be understood by all patrons as the 

ition taken by their national o: ization, at a time when the ques- 
ion of immigration is taking on decidedly new significance, owing to 
the Se ee across the Atlantic. This was the National 
Grange dec tion on immigration: 

„Among the king people of America there is an unusually 
cen feeling that the time has come when our immigration laws 
should be so amended as to prevent those ignorant, dishonest, vicious, 
and he gad defective em —.—.— ae RES d 1 

: e recognizin a norance is not a ge o shonesty 
and crime, we are satisfied that the higher the average of education 
m 2 people, the better it is for our happiness, prosperity, and 
5 : 

"T en the war now raging in the East is over and 
Europe will unquestionably dump untold numbers of undesirables upon 
our shores. The better element from those countries will not be per- 
mitted to leave, if such a thing can be prevented, Right now is our 
accepted time for action. Therefore be it 

“ ‘Resolved by 


eace restored, 


present citizenship from those of other 


e com- 


It a m 
Master H. Harland, of Idaho, and unanimously approved by. th 
. M. Culberson, of 


mittee on foreign relations, of which State Master 
Wisconsin, was chairman, and which was unanimously adopted by the 
National Grange after several hours' discussion, and m the previous 
action of the grange in national meeting, that its over 1,000,000 mem- 
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bers ask for your approval of H. R. 6060. For instance, the National 

Grange two years ago adopted the following memorial to Congress: - 

“Whereas the Senate has passed an excellent bill, S. 3175, containing 
the legislation recently recommended by a congressional investigating 
commission as necessary to exclude undesirable immigration, and the 

House leaders have announced that the measure will be considered 

the first thing in December’; and 
“Whereas we have recommended that the head tax be increased, the 

illiteracy test be enacted, the foreign steamships be fined for bringing 
undesirables, and that other judicious measures be adopted by the 

Congress of the United States: Therefore be it 

* Resolved by the National Grange in forty-sizth annual session, Fhat 
we urge this n legislation.” 

On the second page of this official publication of the grange is a list 
of the 32 States in which the local pomonas or lodges are organized into 
State bodies and the names of the officials of these State organizations. 

From this list of 32 State granges and their State officials you will 
see that Mr. M. V. Brown, who signed the night-letter telegram which 
I just read, is the State secretary of the West Virginia State Grange. 
On page 4 is matter taken from the official pr ngs, showing that 
the National Grange has a surplus of $99,000, which makes a very re- 
spectable showing for a farmers' organization, and indicates a strength 
of membership and a business capacity that entitled the organization's 
resolutions and legislative wishes to consideration at your hands. 

I have here various resolutions and convention actions of the State 


that Congress has sent to tw for Ap or disapproval. 
armers 


Your committee on immigration beg leave to make the following 


report : 
Pn immigration bill, known as bill No. 3175, was introduced in the 
Senate in August, 1911, after being amended in the House, passed Con- 
ress, and sent to President Taft February 3, 1913, and vetoed by him. 
his bill has been reintroduced into the Senate, and your committee 
understands has not yet been made a law under this Democratic ad- 
ministration; and your committee feels that it can only reiterate and 
incorporate in its report the resolution of the immigration committee 
at the last convention, and which was unanimously adopted, which reads : 

*'Resolced by the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America in national annual convention assembled at Salina, Kans., 
this 4th day of September, 1913, representing over 3,000,000 members 
throughout States, That we reiterate our earnest demand for this 
needed legislation and ure upon the President and Members of the 
Senate and House that this bill, which is S. 2453 and H. R. 6060, 
be put upon the Federal statute books at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity ; and be it further , 

* * Resolved, That the national secretary send this resolution to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, Secretary W. B. Wilson, and Members of the 
Senate and House.’ ” 

* Respectfully submitted. “J. B. MITCHELL, Kentucky. 
R. L. LITTLE, Nebraska. 
L. C. Crow, Washington." 


The report and resolution adopted at Salina and referred to in this 
resolution as indo and reiterated were as follows: 

Your committee on immigration beg to respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

“One year ago it was reported to the national convention that the 
congressional Immigration Commission, composed of three Senators, 
three Congressmen, Government officials, and others, after a four-year 
investigation at home and abroad, costing over a million dollars, had 
presented to Congress a 42-volume report of 500 pages per volume, rec- 
ommending the very legislation which the Farmers' Union had been 
urging for years, and that it was pointed out the chairman of the 
commission, Senator DILLINGHAM, had introduced in the Senate on 
August 7. 1914, a 58-page bill—Senate bill No. 3175—containing the 
legislation that we had been urging and that had been recommended by 
the commission. The bill was reported to the Senate by the Senate 
Immigration Committee on January 17, 1912, and after three months’ 
consideration and many days’ debate passed the Senate on April 19, 
1912, with only nine votes in opposition. 

It will be recalled that the commission found that ‘many undeni- 
ably undesirable 3 are admitted to this country every year’ as a 
result of our weak laws and the shift in the source of our immigration 
by the profit-making steamship companies to southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, that ‘there is a dangerous and apparently growing criminal 
element in the uay due to immigration,’ and that the nine distin- 
guished members of the commission unanimously concluded that ‘ sub- 
stantial restriction is demanded by economic, moral, and social consid- 
erations,’ recomimending legislation that would give this country some 
such laws as other new countries have and as would tend to force the 
steamship companies to shift the source partially back to north Euro- 
pean countries. 

“The voluminous report of the commission completely vindicated our 
poris demands for tnis legislation, for it showed that this country 

as the feeblest immigration laws of any new country, and that our 
feeble laws accounted for our getting such an enormous number of unde- 
sirables, in apite of the efforts of our immigration inspectors. In 
connection Four committee feels that it ought to call your attention to 
the fact that last year 1,427,237 aliens entered this country, practically 
90 per cent of whom came from southern Europe and western Asia, and 
most of whom were adult males coming merely to sojourn only tem- 
porarily, and only 15,000 of whom were * farmers, while the steamships 
report carrying back 611,924 aliens. 

* Senate bill No. 3175 aimed at sifting out from this enormous stream 
the undesirable and at improving a little the quality of this enormous 
annual alien influx of nearly a million and a half. Having passed the 
Senate on April 19, 1912, and being reported to the House by the House 
Committee on Immigration June 7, the bill came up in the House for 
consideration under a special rule on December 14, 1912, shortly after 
our resolution of one year ago indorsing it was communicated to Mem- 
bers of the House by our faithful national secretary, and after continu- 
cus consideration for several days the bill was passed with an amend- 
ment on December 18 by a vote of 201 to 64. 

“The Senate bill having been amended by the House necessitated a 
conference between the two Houses for adjusting their differences. 
After many conferences the bill was finally M dp upon and was passed 
again by the House and Senate, and was sent, on February 3, 1913, to 

e White House for President Taft's signature and approval. On Feb- 
ruary 6, in fulfillment of his preetection promise to ce persons and 


F ved 
1 the President held a publie hearing in the east room 
of the ite House, at which attorneys for the foreign steamships, cer- 
tain employers and importers of cheap labor, and other la interests 
appea in opposition to the bill, and your national legislative commit- 
tee, together with the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and others, appeared in favor of the ap roval of the bill. 
To the surprise of everyone, President t on February 14, 1913, 
the last day and at the very last hour, returned to the Senate the 58- 
age bill with a 12-line message, saying that he did so ‘ with t re- 
uctance, but that he could not make up his mind to sign it.’ 

“ Four days later the Senate, after two days’ debate, passed the bill 
over the veto by a vote of 72 to 18. "The bill came up in the House the 
next day, February 19, 1913, but failed to receive the necessa two- 
thirds. required by the Constitution, the rote being 214 for the bill to 

` , showing a change of o votes would have put 
the m on me 7 poors. d x 8 P 
“The same identica! as n introduced recently in the Senate 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration and in the 
ouse by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, both 
of whom have been in conference with the President and the Secretary 
of Labor, and who say that the bill will pass Congress the first thing 
next session and will certainly be signed by President Wilson. 
Therefore your committee respectfully recommends that the fol- 

lowing resolution be adopted:  - f y 

“Whereas the Immigration Commission, after years of investigation 
and a 42-volume report, recommended certain legislation contained 
in a 58-page bill that passed the Senate and House during the last 
Congress, only to fail by a few votes to receive the necessary two- 
thirds in the House needed to make it a law over a 12-line veto, 
2 it had passed the Senate by the decisive vote of 72 to 18; 


a 
“Whereas the same bill has been introduced recently in the Senate by 
N ot the gag on Immigration and in the 
chairman o; e House Committee on Imm 1 
3 be it : SR 

"Resolved by the Farmers’ Educational and Co tive Uni 0. 
America in national annual convention assembled at alina, Kone the 
4th day of September, 1913, representing over 3,900, members through- 
out 33 States, That we reiterate our earnest demand for this needed legis- 
lation and urge upon the President and Members of the Senate and House 
that this bill, which is Senate bill No. 2453 and H. R. 6060, be put upon 
the, Federal statute books at the earliest possible opportunity ; and be it 
Pen etn M SE ero oa CaS send this resolution to 

w son re SFER 
. 8 ry ilson, and Members of 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

2 R. F. DUCKWORTH, Georgia, Chairman. 
„ A. J. MARTIN, North Carolina. 
H. F. McNaucnT, California.” 
These resolutions demand additional restrictive legislation before any 
attempt is made to divert and distribute immigration. The farmers of 
the country are a unit in the contention, as expressed in resolution by 
their organizations, that to divert and distribute immigrants before 
restrictive legislation is enaeted excluding defectives, dependents, de- 
linquents, and other undesirables, which, according to the congres- 
sional commission and to the official reports of State boards and offi- 
ciais, are entering this country in large numbers in spite of our ap- 
parently strong laws, would result in distributing and diverting over 
the agricultural sections these immigration evils from which the Korth- 
east and its State legislatures are complaining, and that any attempt 
to find jobs and opportunities for aliens would act as a vacuum to pull 
in more immigrants and would be used as such by enterprising steam- 
«D spans aig to dom up more traffic. 
or instance, ave here a resolution adopted by the F. N 

six years ago that declares, among other things : e 
ereas foreign immigration is being advocated for the southern and 
western farming communities * and a Federal bureau 18 
8 aa par for the purpose of distributing and diverting 

* Whereas the present flagrant lax enforcement of existing immigration 
laws and the urgent need of additional restrictive legislation will 
made T dumping ground for dudesitablo A om aad 

u or undesirable southeast European a 
Asiatic population: Therefore be it " » 
x 3 oh ac í 

somew: similar resolution was adopted by the Farmers’ Nation 

Congress as long ago as September 14, 1905, ABA which reads : at 

s ereas much of the greatness of the United States is due to the 
energetic, industrious, and patriotic immigration which came to this 
country during the past century ; and 

" Whereas a strict execution of the present laws makes it possible to 
keep out the worst of the uper and ased elements of our 
present European and Asiatic immigration, but these laws admit 
arge numbers of immigrants who are generally undesirable because 
unintelligent, of low vitality, of poor physique, able to perform 
only the cheapest kind of manual labor, tending to become a burden 
upon our large cities, and not available for supplying the need for 
agricultural laborers; and 

“Whereas the coming of these undesirable aliens tends not only to 
lower the standards of American citizenship but also to prevent the 
coming of immi ts who would be valuable workers in the country 
districts and who would readily assimilate with our population’: 

* p soloed, The teh F. National Co: 

esolved, Tha e Farmers’ Nationa ngress urges upon the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the United States the importance. of further 
judicious lations of immigration, and in particular demands the 
enactment of a law raising the present head tax upon immigrants to 
at least $10, and excluding absolutely immigrants of poor physique 
and those who are unable to read in some language.” 

Resolutions of this description have been reiterated year after year 
by each of the three national farmers' organizntions and by many of 
their subsidiary State organizations. The resolutions represent the ever- 
increasing and growing sentiment that additional restrictive legislation 
should be enacted and that the restrictive policy commenced years ago 
should. progress. The sentiment has crystalized into congressional 
action, and in 1907, as a part of an immigration law, a congressional 
commission was created to investigate the whole subject matter, at home 
and abroad, and especially the feasibility of the illiteracy or so-called edu- 
cational test. The commission consisted of three Members of the House, 
three Members of the Senate, the United States Commissioner of Labor, 
C. P. Neill; the Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor Mr. Wheeler; 


1 
and Prof. Jenks, & writer and scholar of international reputation. 
I have here the first or partial report of that commission, which 
ed experts and investigators, — something like 
to Congress, recom- 


employed train 
a on dollars, and made a 41-volume repo 
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mending practically rend one of the one hundred and more changes in 
existing law that the bill now before you contains. 

This is House Document No. 1489, of the Sixtieth Congress, second 
session. I understand that it was edited by then Congressman W. S. 
Bennet, now vice president of the National Liberal Immigration League, 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for February 27, 1909, shows that he 
presented the report to the House and asked to have it printed. On 
page 29 is a poregrepn devoted to “The immigration law and its 
administration," which reads, in part, as follows: 

“Tt is generally admitted by those acquainted with the subject that 
notwithstanding the fact that the present law proposes to provide for 
the exclusion of every undesirable immigrant, many undeniably unde- 
sirable persons are admitted Meri ear. The commission's inquiries 
concerning defective and delinquent classes show this fact very clearly. 
and in a way which, it is eneren will be thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. In theory the law debars criminals, but in fact many 
enter; the law debars persons likely to become public charges, but 
data secured by the commission show that too many immigrants become 
such within a short time after landing. The same is true of other 
classes, nominally, at least, debarred by the law. In short, the law, in 
theory so far as its exclusion provisions are concerned, is exceptionally 
strong, but in effect it is, in some respects, weak and ineffectual. 'The 
commission has discovered several sources of this weakness; it is its 
purpose to find the others and to recommend some effective remedies," 

As I said, I understand that this was edited by ex-Congressman 
Bennet, now vice president of the National Liberal Immigration League. 
Mr. Bennet was the only one of the nine members of the commission 
not to concur in the commission's recommendation that the illiteracy 
test is the“ most feasible single method for excluding undesirable 
immigration," although he joined the other eight in recommending 
"substantial restriction." At the time the commissioners went over 
the volumes of data and drew up their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions he was absent from Washington, and returned later to file a 
short dissenting report. 

] know that this voluminous report is being made light of by some 
learned attorneys in New York City that have among their clients 
the foreign steamship companies, large importers, and others who fear 
that their profits may be cut into as a result of reducing the steerage 
profits and the consequent putting up of freight rates, and who are inter- 
ested in cheap-labor exploitation schemes. And, Mr. President, if we 
can judge by na experience, and if you will examine the protests 
against this bill that are conme to you through the mails and over 
the wires, I am absolutely sure that you will find that they come from 
the le who want to Russianize the working people now here. 

The ESIDENT, Mr. Patten, let me suggest here that suggestions of 
motive had better be avoided. I think we had better stick to the 
merits of the question. 

Mr. PaATTEN. I beg your pardon. 

Much is said by the 8 of this bill about this country being 
a haven and place of refuge, as though the over 1,000,000 annually 
coming came to escape hard conditions abroad, and once here never 
returned to their native lands. Immigration statistics do not bear out 
their plea. "The last annual ign of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration shows that 1,405,081 aliens came here last year, and that 
633,805 aliens left tbis haven of the oppressed, this asylum for the 
downtrodden. In a splendid speech by Senator OVERMAN, delivered in 
the Senate April 19, 1912, the Senator called attention to some very 
interesting facts. I have here a very interesting table: 


Table showing immigration, emigration, etc., for the last 11 years. 


Total alen an | alien 
Year ending June 30— | "rivals | depar- | arrivals in 
tures.* Note 1. 


208,318 487,918 11.9 
220, 103 648, 743 9.5 
247,559 857,046 8.9 
332,019 | 812,870 12.8 
385,111 | 1, 026, 499 12.1 
356,257 | 1,100, 733 12.1 
431,306 | 1,285,349 6.8 
714, 828 782, 870 8.1 
400, 392 751, 786 3 

380,418 | 1,041,570 3 

518,215 878,567 3) 


"Total since 1900, or 
for last 11 years..| 10,817,539 


4,195,524 | 9,073,953 


1 Official Government statistics, (Annual report of Commissioner 
General of Immigration.) ! 

*Statistics furnished to the Government by steamship companies, 
(Required by act of Feb. 20, 1907.) 

? Not given after 1909. 


Nore 1.—The distinction “immigrant alien" and * nonimmigrant 
alien" is fanciful, the only difference being as to whether the alien 
comes for the first time or comes intending to remain. A “ nonimmi- 
grant alien" is so classified if the alien says he expects to return to 
the native land. 

Note 2.—Although 9,787,239 aliens entered this country during the 
last census decade (1900 to 1910) the Census Bureau reports that our 
foreign-born population increased only 3,129,766, which tends to show 
that the number of alien departures reported by the steamship com- 
panics falls short of the number that actually leave the country. The 

mmigration Commission reports that ''at least 40 per cent of those 
oe return,” taking a minimum of $250,000,000 annually out of the 
country. 

This table of statistics shows that during the last census decade al- 
most 10,000,000 aliens entered the country. According to the census 
of 1910. our foreign-born population increased only. 3,000,000 during 
those 10 years. What became of the other 7,000,000? he foreign 
Steamship companies admit carrying back 4,000,000. It appears the: 
took back about 7,000,000. At any rate, the bulk of the 10,000,0 
did not show up in this country in the census returns, and more than 
likely were either ground to powder by the exploiters of cheap labor or 


went back. The big trusts prefer ignorant, servile, illiterate labor, 
unable to speak our language. It is not true that the hundreds of 
thousands that return each year to their native lands come back here 
again, for the table shows that only a small part of those coming any 
ear have ever been here before. ut let us see. what the commission 
n its official report says about the condition of the returning hundreds 
of thousands—the six or eight hundred thousand, at least, that return 
each year from this “ haven,” this land of refuge and asylum" for 
the worthy and industrious and honest. 'The commission, at page 24 
Us ama 1, under the caption, “ Conclusions and recommendations,” 
nds that— 

“The old immigration movement was essentially one of permanent 
settlers. The new immigration (since 1882) is very largely one of in- 
dividuals, a considerable proportion of whom apparently have no inten- 
tion of permanently changing their residence, their only purpose in 
coming to America being to temporarily take advantage of the greater 
wages paid for icdustrial labor in this country. S. hou- 
sands of those returning have, under unusual conditions of climate, 
work, and food, contracted tuberculosis and other diseases; others are 
injured in our industries; still others are the widows and children of 
aliens dying here, These, with the aged and temperamentally unfit, 
me up a large part of the aliens who return to their former homes to 
remain." 

Much is also said ahout farmers and the need of them. But they 
are not coming. Of the 1,405,061 aliens that entered last year, 19,120 
were farmers, were officially classified as farmers; 314,000 out of that 
million and a half said they had worked on a farm, or were farm 
laborers, doubtless living in congested centers and going back and 
forth each fall Less than 2 per cent, according to the statement of 
the Immigration Bureau, of the annual million and nearly a half really 
go to the rural districts. 

A word with reference to the South. There are certain persons, who 
have no authority to speak for the farmer or for the South, who say 
the South wants and needs the present influx. Mr. President, the bees 
go to the honey pot. The immigrants go where it is most profitable 
and agreeable to go, and they do not go to the South. The South is 
afliieted with one unfortunate illiterate immigration which drove the 
average white man, who did not have the money to buy a large tract 
of fertile land and a large number of slaves, up into the hills and the 
mountains, where he became the ''poor white rash," and he is begin- 
ning to come back down to work in the mines, in the factories, and on 
the farm. Without foreign immigration the South during the last 20 
years has increased at a greater rate in railroad mileage, in bank de- 
posits, in number of cotton-mill spindles, in mineral output, and every 
other field, including population or labor supply, out of its own loins, 
than has the Northeast, with all its tremendous immigration. And for 
reasons which impel the working classes of New England to ask for 
ndditional restrictive legislation to curb the efforts of the poc 
trusts to bring in cheap labor for the purpose of beating down the 
standards of American life and American living. 

Just a word with reference to what we may expect. Mrs. M. French 
Selden, who is a welfare worker of international perspective and repu- 
tation, and among other things a fellow of the oyal Geographic 
Society, returned to this country recently and gave a long interview: 
according to the New York Times of January 16, 1915, in which she 
declared that additional restrictive legislation was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Among other things she "n 

This country is going to be flooded with n class of undesirables un- 
less you put up the bars. The Belgians who wish to come 
here are renegades, or else mey are the aged, the imbecile, or the poor 
women and children, They will bring nothing with them. They will 
add nothing to the country. Would it not be better for those who are 
TK to spend money to colonize them here to help repatriate 
them?” 

Much the same sentiment seems to be entertained by Lucius L. 
Solomon, of San Francisco, who, as a delegate to the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Charities last May at Memphis, Tenn., called atten- 
tion to the estimate of the California commission on immigration, and 
asserted; " That the completion of the Panama Canal merely renders 
California more accessible by tidewater,” and would bring many immi- 
grants to the western slope. It may be boldly asserted that immi- 
gration is the underlying cause of all of the social problems of Ameri- 
can Jewry,” he said. That it will continue to be so when the new 
tide sets in upon our west coast following the completion of the canal 
is evidenced by many unmistakable signs,” and he urged “ the literacy 
test, an annual limitation upon the number entitled to admission, the 
exclusion of unskilled labor,” and the like. 

There seems little doubt about the European war fulfilling Mrs. 
French-Selden’s and President Gompers’s prophecy about an increased 
influx of undesirables and an increase in quantity as well as a de- 
terioration in quality. The farmers of New York State object to the 
$3,000,000 annually paid in taxes for the care and keep of alien insane 
which this bill would in great part lift from their shonlders. They 
believe in elementary education and favor requiring as much of new- 
comers as we compel of our own native born. The farmers of the 
country ask for this legislation, for genuine rural-credits legislation, 
for Federal aid to ps roads, and efficient, practical marketing work. 
I thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. President, I will now call on Dr. Stewart Patton, 
representing the delegation of alienists and State boards of insanity, for 
10 minutes. 

Dr. PATTON. Mr. President, the gentlemen for whom I have the honor 
to be the spokesman desire to bring to your attention certain pro- 
visions of the immigration law which relate to insane or mentally de- 
fective aliens, and to state very briefly the reasons for these amend- 
ments to the present immigration law. 

There are no other provisions in this bill which, in our opinion, are 
of greater importance than these, or likely to prove more beneficial to 
the peoste of this country if enacted into law. 

Those whose views I wish to Ew are the chief executive officers of 
boards which have to do with the care of the insane and the mentally 
defective in the following States: Massachusetts, Ithode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. In the public institu- 
tions of these six States are to be found nearly three-fourths of all the 
insane or mentally defective immigrants who are receiving public care 
in this country. In addition, I desire to speak for the following Na- 
tlonal or State societies devoted to the study of insanity and mental 
deficiency, the promotion of the care of those suffering from these con- 
ditions, or the prevention of mental diseases: The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, the American Medico-Psychological Association, 
the American Genetic Association, the Committee of One Hundred on 
Publice Health, the New York Psychiatrical copes E the Mental Hygiene 
Committee of the New York State Charities Aid Association, and the 
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Eugenics record office. Properly accredited 9 of each of 


these State boards and of each of these are in this room. 
Although what I have to say has the unqualified indorsement of all these 
gentlemen, each is ready to speak for his own State or for his own 
organization and to give any specific information which you may desire. 

he States whose representatives are here to-day are literally stag- 
gering under the burden of caring for the insane. 

Mr. President, I take the Ü of ding you, sir, that there 
are more insane in institutions in this country than there are students 
in colleges and universities. There are more insane in this country 
than there are enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; and 
in addition to these, Mr. President, each re there is being added to 
this great army an army practically equal to the Army of the United 
States, approximately 60, new cases every year. The cost of con- 
ducting institutlons in which this vast number of persons is cared 
for is so great that in several States it is exceeded only by the amount 
expended for education. In New York the expenditures for the insane 
are one-fourth of the total appropriation of the State. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if proper provision were made in this country for the care of the 
insane, the amount expended in the care of the insane would exceed 
that expended for education. 

So I think that we are pep in saying, sir, that in dealing with this 
problem that we are dealing with one of the great biological problems 
which fundamentally affect not only the future of this country but the 
future of our race; and certainly the permanency of democratic insti- 
tutions must depend upon the intelligent interest that we take in the 
conservation of the brain power of this Nation. 

Even with these great sums devoted to the care of the insane much 
remains to be done. In many States large numbers of these sick per- 
sons are not yet delivered from the miery and degradation of jails 
and almshouses, and in mr few States our duty to these most 
unfortunate of the communities' wards fully discha 5 

In the case of the mentally defective existing provisions are still 
more inadequate. It has been estimated by careful students of the 
subject that only 10 per cent of all the feeble-minded are in suitable 
institutions; the others are unjustly confined in prisons and reforma- 
tories, inadequately cared for in almshouses, or at large in the commu- 
nity, often a menace to the morals and to the safety of others and 
more often themselves the victims of greed or lust. Enlightened States 
are keenly aware of the importance of solving the great problem of 
Bro iain for the mentally defective, but the magnitude of the task is 
such that our legislatures are reluctant to undertake it. 

What can be said, sir, of the intelligence of a country which, just 
awakening to this vast problem, and just stirring itself to deal with it, 
fails to take oe necessary precaution to prevent the task being ren- 
dered still more difficult by a Sires and steady influx of the insane and 
the mentally defective of other lands? In requesting that Congress 
provide us with an immigration law under which the insane and the 
mentally defective can be excluded we can not be accused of inhu- 
manity. The gentlemen whom I represent are devoting their lives to 
the welfare of these persons, and I may say, Mr. President, that we are 
actuated by only one motive in coming here—the tremendous problem 
which confronts us as a Nation and the tremendous necessity of doing 
something to conserve the brain power of this Nation. 

The States which I have named receive their population chiefly 
through immigration. In New York State the number of immigrants 
who come to settle permanently there every year is greater than the 
number of babies born. The application, through eugenics, of the facts 
learned by the scientific study of heredity will doubtless make it possi- 
ble in years to come to cut off defective strains, so that fewer babies 
who have inherited the mental defect of their parents will be born, 
But how weak our efforts in this direction compared with the enormous 
need! It is in eliminating the insane and mentally defective from the 

eat tide which flows through Ellis Island that the most practical and 
umane field for the control of insanity and feeble-mindedness in this 

country is to be found. 

It may be said that the present een eie law excludes the insane 
and the mentally defective. In nr have to say that under the 
present immigration law our public institutions are filled with the 
alien insane. There are serious defects in the immigration law, and 
these defects have long been re ized, not only by those who care for 
the alien insane and eaput A fective in the public institutions of 
this country, but hy the medical authorities actually engaged in the 
examination of immigrants at our ports of entry. 

The amendments which I will read are indorsed not only by the 
State boards and medical organizations which are represen here to- 
day, but by every national medical organization which is interested in 
pue is, the study of mental disease—and by more than 20 
State and local medical organizations. 

I shall now take the liberty of reading these amendments. 

Listed in the order of their importance, these are the amendments 
which I desire to advocate: 

First. Providing that medical officers of the United States Public 
Health Service who have had special training in the diagnosis of in- 
sanity and mental deficiency shall be detailed for duty at all ports of 
entry designated by the Secretary of Labor, and that the services of 
interpreters and suitable facilities for making mental examinations and 
observing cases shall be provided for these medical officers. 

Second, Providing that the Mr tm of each vessel shall make a mental 
examination of each immigrant ore accepting him for passage. (A 
physical examination only is required nt present.) 

Third. Providing a fine of $200 for bringing to this country p in- 
sane or mentally defective person whose condition could have been 
detected by a competent medical e: tion at the port of embarkation. 

Fourth. Making it mandatory for the Secretary of Labor to provide 
suitable attendants for immigrants being deported when they require 
personal care on account of mental or physical disability. 

Fifth. Increasing from three to five years the period in which de- 
ortation of aliens who have become public charges in this country can 
e effected, unless it can be affirmatively shown that their dependence 

is due to causes arising subsequent to landing. 

Sixth. Providing that deportation may be effected subsequently if 
proceedings are instituted within five years. 

I may say, sir, in conclusion, that should you desire further informa- 
tion upon this subject any of the gentlemen here would welcome the 
opportunity to present our case more in detail. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, I will now call on Mr. William M. 
CE E the Brotherhoods of Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, 
and Trainmen 

Mr. CLank. Mr. President, I have the pleasure of speaking for the 
railway employees engaged in train service in this country. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive E eers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


n 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railroad Conductors, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen favor this bill with the 150.668 test. 
These organizations comprise a membership of practically 350, citi- 


zens of this country. They are banded ether as laboring men for 
self-protection and mutual benefit, and 83 means of protection they 
have urged legislation restricting imm tion. 

their insistent desire for this 


Year after year they have exp 
legislation, y resolutions passed at their supreme conventions, in 
meetings of local lodges and divisions, and by individual letters and 
telegrams they have voiced their approval of the principle of the present 
bill. They are affected. They are interested. s is no new subject 
to them. The membership have been advised of the progress of this 
bill. They watched to see it come from the committee more than 17 
months ago. They knew when it was before the House of Representa- 
tives and followed its course in that body. They were equally inter- 
ested in the — he to secure action by the Senate; and they knew 
when the bill went to conference. At every stage they have been ready 
to urge their Representatives in Congress to support this bill. They 
are looking forward to its approval at this session. 

Mr. President, these 350,000 railroad boys are a unit in asking you to 
sign this bill and let it become a law. I am directed to make this 
appeal on behalf of Mr. H. E. Wills, the assistant grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Mr. P. J. McNamara, vice presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; and 
Mr. Val Fitzpatrick, vice president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. e are associated together here in Washington as the 
national legislative representatives of these four organizations, and, in 
order that you may have further knowledge as to the attitude of these 
organizations, I would like your permission to place a copy of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, as of 
oe rote 11 and December 12, before you. [Handing copy to the Presi- 

n 

I thank you for your verte fe j 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. President, I will now ask Prof. H. P. Fairchild, 
of Yale University, to address you on this bill. 

Prof. FAIRCHILD, Mr. President, I wish to touch very briefly simply 
on three points with reference to the literacy test, which seem to me 
to be of Importance: First, Is it Hiliberal? Second. Is it un-American? 
Third. Is it a good selective test? 

It is common in our every day talk to refer to the restrictionist as a 
narrow and illiberal man; while to say that a man has liberal views 
upon restriction is tantamount to saying that he is opposed to re- 
striction. The assumption which Hes back of this habit is the as- 
sumption that the restrictionist is concerned with his own personal 
interests, or with the interests of his own class, or of his own nation 
rather than with the interests of wider humanity. This may be true 
of some restrictlonists; it is not true of all. There are restrictionists 
who are such because they believe that restriction has to do with the 
interests not of themselves or their own class or nation, not of any 
individuals of any class or nation, but with the interests of all hu- 
manity; and not only with the interests of the humanity of this 
generation, but of the humanity of generations fo come. 

To say that the United States is the final stronghold of democra 
is merely to state a truism; yet it is also to enunciate a truth whic 
Should not be forgotten. Here, in this country, because of the con- 
juncture of natu resources and advantages, because of the make-up 
of the original population, because of all that has gone into our 
national history, the field is arranged for the most favorable struggle 
of the common people up to their great destiny that can be found any- 
where among the nations of the earth. ur great function as a 
nation is to show what can be done under the most favorable circum- 
stances to help the great mass of the common people to achieve the 
greatest that possible for them; and we can not tolerate anything 
which threatens to check or retard the progress of the common people 
on to this great goal. 

Now, there are grave reasons for feeling that two large elements of 
diverse peoples, with different languages, different manners, different 
ideals in the body politie of the United States constitute this- sort of 
a menace that threatens to check, retard, perhaps permanently to stop 
the progress, toward this great goal. This is not tbe time nor the 
place, Mr. President, to enter into a detailed discussion of the argu- 
ments which lead to this view. They are long and complicated, and 
some of them technical. Suffice it to say that these arguments are 
sufficiently weighty to have convinced a large number—lI think I may 
safely and fairly say a large majority—of the careful students of 
immigration problems to the side of restriction. 

The whole thing is a matter of conservation. wea pene Menge 
program is accomplished by restriction, and involves t sacrifice of 


the interests of individuals. Yet we do not call the conservationist, 


narrow. Every program of social reform is accomplished by restric- 
tion, and involves the sacrifice of the interests of individuals; yet we 
do not call the social reformer illiberal If in seeking to work ont 
this high destiny of the United States we must sacrifice the interests 
of some individuals, it is merely a law of nature. It is something 
which we can not avoid. The restrictionist, who holds the view that 
he does for reasons of this sort, does not recognize nor grant any 
superior claim to consideration on the part of the American individual 
as against the individual of any other group or nation, He does 
recognize and assert the claim of humanity as against the claims of 
all individuals, of whatever name or clime, o Is generation. 

in the light of these facts, I submit to you, Mr. President, that the 
policy of restriction, even by the literacy test, need not necessarily be 
either narrow or illiberal. : t ^ i ; 

My second point is, Is the literacy test un-American 

It is not din Ariat ease to Insist upon education. We do it In the case 
of our own children. We spend untold millions of dollars to establish, 

uip, and maintain a public-school system, and then by our compulsory 

ucation laws we say to our own children,“ You must take advantage 
of these schools; we do not consider you fitted for adult participation 
in the life of this country unless you have the rudiments at least of 
an education." Is it logical to say to the foreigner who comes with- 
out any knowledge of American life or ways, '' It makes no difference tó 
you whether you are educated or not; i will get along all right; our 
own children must be educated, but it is a matter of indifference to 
you.” Or put it in this way: xo toe a pair of immigrant parents 
came to this country bringing a child of 3 and set up their home here. 
That child would be compelled to go through the public schools of this 
country, and then we would say he was fitted to enter into the active 
life of the Nation.. If that same child remained in Europe and came 
to this country at the age of 20, shall we say to him. Education is a 
matter of indifference." Under which conditions would he need the 
education the most, if he had been brought up and trained in this 
country or if he had grown up in foreign countries? 

Now, I know that the claim is made that this test of literacy Is a 
test of opportunity and not of character, and that it is illiberal and un- 
American to test people on the basis of opportunity; that we should 
judge them on the basis of character. Here, aguin, I think we find an 
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error. It is not un-American to test people on the basis of opportunity 
if by "ug-American" we mean tha: it is not in harmony with the 
established usages ard legislation of this country. Even in our immi- 
ration statutes we can find countless examples of tests—I say “ count- 
ess," but that is too large a word—many examples of tests which are 
2 tests of opportunity. Take our pauperism test. Many a pauper 
immigrant is debarred because of meager opportunities in his youth, 
not because of any flaws in character. Take our disease test, particu- 
iarly for trachoma. It is a test which operates against certain peoples 
as Compared with other peoples. It is a test of opportunity, applying 
primarily to people who have grown up in certain lands. 

Take even the polygamy test. That is really a test of opportunity. 
[Laughter.] The Hindu grows up in a polygamous society, and adopts 
that form of life just as naturally as one who grows up in a northern 
European country adopts the monogamous form of life. And in neither 
case is it a test of character. It is a test of the institutions In which 
one has grown up. 


So that it is not un-American to test people on the basis of oppor- 


tunity; and if we once start to try to sift out the characteristics of | 


ourselves or of anyone else, which are due to opportunity, and separate 
them from those which are due to character or he ity, we find our- 
selves in a hopeless muddle, because, after all, DEM y and environ- 
ment, being one and the same, are closely bound up with heredity and 
character The only thing to do is to determine what is necessary 
for the welfare of this Natlon, and to act on the facts as they exist. 

My third point is: Is the literacy test a good selective test? Here 
again 1 think the issue is merely confused by treating it on an indi- 
vidualistic basis. If you pick up half a dozen men at random on the 
street, you may find that the two who are illiterate nre just as valuable 
citizens as the four who are literate, The advocates of the literacy 
test do not claim that it is a sole and sufficient test. It is just one 
other thing which seemed to be needed. Neither do they claim that it 
will keep out everyone who would make an unfortunate citizen of this 
country and would admit all who would be valuable citizens, We can 
understand this point clearly by considering the literacy test as a 
group test, and the argument is simply this: Those groups which are 
most difficult to assimilate in this country, and therefore constitute the 
greatest menace, are those who are least ined in the ways and habits 
and ideals of democracy. Now, the democratic nations of the world 
have long ago established ublic-sehool systems, through which their 
citizens go, and consequently they manifest a low 8 of illit- 
eracy. The nondemocratic nations have a high percentage of illiteracy. 
So that illiteracy appears not so much as an evil in itself as an indica- 
tion ot a difference between the conditions in which the illiterates have 
grown up and thé conditions which we count upon as necessary in this 
country. So the illiterate groups tend to be those which are most diffi- 
cult to assimilate, most difficult to harmonize into the life of this coun- 
try, because they have not been trained in democracy ; consequently they 
nre tne groups which should be reduced in numbers as we admit them 
to our shores, y 

And in all this we make no distinction as regards the innate char- 
acter of individuals or groups. It is merely a question of how well one 
group wil) fit into the life of this Nation. 

Finally. | would say that this test is a good test, because it is not 
merely n sieve, but it is a tonic. The mere threat of a literacy test, 
we are told on the best of authority, two years ago started schools upon 
the hillsides all over southern and central Italy where there had been 
none before; and when the bill falled the schools were closed down. 
What greater service can we render than to establish a standard which 
will stimulate and further the progress of popular education in the 
foreign innds? Our duty, Mr. President, as a nation is to set stand- 
ards. We can not hope to render our greatest service to humanity by 
helping individuals. What we must do to conserve our own proper 
destiny, to render our own function to mankind, is to safeguard every 
element which goes to make the United States what it is and to further 
the propres of this country toward the highest goal of democracy. 

] than ou. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, I will now call on Prof. E. A. Ross, of 
Wisconsin University. 

Prof. Ross. Mr. President, I represent no opens body. I am an 
absolutely disinterested student of society. 1 think I can say that, so 
far as I know, all those who profess the up ng of sociology in this 
country are in favor of this bill. I stand for the literacy test. Once I 
was attracted by the idea of introducing a more searching and all- 
round test. I think many here have been attracted by the idea, for 
example, of the great eugenist, Prof. Davenport, of making sure of the 
personal record on the other side and of the family history of the 
would-be immigrant. But I presently came to eg re that the 
European Governments will not tolerate a lot of United States agents 
examining with a microscope their police-station blotters and their court 
archives, the records of their prisons and jails and almshouses and 
foundling houses and insane hospitals. And yet that is the only way 
in which you can get light upon the personal record and family history 
of the applicant. 

So that is a delusive proposition. Then there is the idea of a very 
searching, all-round individual examination of the applicant.’ It would 
have to be on this side. We can not 8 Italy tolerating an elaborate 
United States immigration service, with seventy-five or a hundred em- 
loyees, at the Bay of Naples. They would not tolerate that. It has 
o be in this country. Now, Mr. President, I would oppose that be- 
cause of its cruelty of operation. We can not have a test that can not 
clearly be foreknown by the man in Roumania or Syria or Russia in 
its application to himself, Exclusion can not be at Ellis Island; ex- 
clusion must be in the mind of the would-be immigrant. Now, the 
literacy test has the advantage of foreknowableness, and if there is one 
man in a hundred who could not know or could not tell whether he read 
well enough, the steamship agencies, in order to avoid being obliged to 
mary him back if rejected, would see to it that this simple test was 
applied to him before they sold him a ticket. 

Now, suppose we had an elaborate all-round physical and mental 
examination at Ellis Island. Suppose even 1 out of 10 were rejected. 
Consider the situation of sixty or seventy thousand rejects a year—men 
who had sold their cow and their furniture, and given up their holding, 
and spent their all, nearly, in getting their families 5,000 miles to the 
shores of this country, and then were turned back. Such a test is 
absolutely impracticable, because the heart of humanity will not stand 
it. And so, on the basis of its foreknowableness, the literacy test is 
absolutely the only test of any selective consequence that can be con- 
rege To oppose that, then, is to stand for unrestricted immigra- 
tion. 

Now, my other point, Mr. President, is this: That it takes some 
imagination to keep in view the parties to this case. It is not an 


issue between illiterate immigrants who wish to come in and us who 
are already here, 


It is a case between the visible, concrete, would-be 


immigrant, with a local habitation and a name, and with a personal 
fate which hinges upon his admission or nonadmission, and posterity, 
that has not been vestured with individuality, that is not concrete, 
opaque men and women. And yet posterity is certainly as real as the 
illiterate people now in Syria or Roumania. There will be a hundred 
and fifty millions of people in this, country 60 years from now, and 
nearly all of them are not yet born; but they will certainly be here, 
and they will curse us if we do not have in mind their welfare in this 
matter. We have now more than three and a half millions of foreign- 
born flliterates in this country, coming at the rate of a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred thousand a year. The effect of that inevitably is to 
diminish our rightmindedness, which is the basis of easy, concerted civie 
action. It delays the ascent of man; it reenforces the saloon; it shat- 
ters our precious phantom of political attention in thrashing over old 
straw, questions that we supposed had been settled years ago instead of 
reserving our attention for the disposal of the real questions that con- 
front the 3 and will advance their progress. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. President, there are a great number of societies, 
atriotic and other, that desire to be represented, 
ad a meeting and it was agreed to give them as much time as we 

could. They have selected Mr. Fergus A, Dennis to represent them, 
ab pac the agreement of an hour they have, by my time, nine 
utes. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. President, I am very glad to speak to you as an 
old Princeton classmate and ex-member of Princeton University on this 
great Fre seg and representing, as I do, 245,000 members of patriotic 
and religious societies in the city of Sees ie? and in the State of 
New Jersey—165,000 members in the State of New Jersey alone—ask 
you to approve this bill as it has come to you. As I understand, 
there is no serious objection on the part of any considerable number 
of persons to anything but the reading test, and consequently, in the 
very limited time allotted I want to say a word about our attitude 
toward this „ provision, 8 

The patriotic societies and the American public believe in every indi- 
vidual having an elementary education, on the theory that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic better fit him for earning a living and intelli- 
gently participating in all our public affairs. The patriotic orders, 
with their life devoted to the public-school system, and the religious 
societies to our blessed Lord’s work, all lay the foundation for the 
betterment of American manhood and prevent whatever may interfere 
with its growth and its progress. 

We believe in compulsory school-attendance laws, and naturally 
think this country ought to require as much of foreign-born adults 
coming here as we require of our own native born, for their own good 
as well as the UE s good. This has been so well said by a previous 
speaker. Why should we ask of our own what he who comes to become 
& part of this great body politie should not possess? Why should we 
force the education of our children to a standard that makes them fit 
for the intelligent use of all the rights of American citizensbip, and 
say to the Toph from abroad, to the man from the other side.“ You 
do not need to be able to intelligibly read and write to understand 
these things"? We believe in compulsory school attendance, and we 
naturally think, I repeat, that this country ought to require as much 
of foreign-born adults coming here as we require of our own native 
born, he Commissioner of Education has reported that there are 
nearly 6,000,000 illiterate adults, and that the illiteracy of these 
6,000,000 costs the country about $500,000,000 annually. “We believe 
that the best is worth paying aud working for. We belleve that any 
worthy, industrious, energetic person desirous of coming here who could 
not pass the mild test in this bill, or who does not come under some of 
its humane exceptions, would soon learn to read if he is made of the 
kind of stuff we want to find in American citizens. We do not belleve 


I understand they 


it is any more of a hardship to impose on our own who are here than 
upon those coming here, and we expect it before the alien here can be 
naturalized. Why should we not ulre it for admission? In many 
States aliens can vote immediately, almost, after declaring their inten- 
tion to become citizens. We claim they should know enough when they 
tome here to make them intelligent citizens. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. We might ns well reserve our three minutes, I think. 

The PRESIDENT. Very well. 


[Opponents of bill spoke.] 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. President, I am heartily in sympathy with the 
statement made by Mr. O'Rourke, of New York, in regard to the in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and happiness. 1 would be more so if 
I did not know that those rights—life, ers and happiness—are 
being alienated every day in this cóuntry, notwithstanding that declara- 
tion was made by our forefathers. 11 

Lest misunderstanding may exist, I might point Mr. Cockran's atten- 
tion to the constitutions of many of our States which call for the citi- 
zens to be able to read to entitle tbem to vote. If the citizen does not 
vote, he certainly is of no assistance in the government of this country, 

Mr. President, the proposition to prohibit immigration to the United 
States of able-bodied men and women because they can not read has a 
sympathetic viewpoint where individuals are considered; but, notwith- 
standing such a viewpoint, the American Federation of Labor, which 
represents the organized workers of the country and which is the only 
method or organization or agen which can with any justification or 
reason represent the unorganized workers, has repeatedly declared by 
resolutions in conventions that the literacy test is the most practical 
means of restricting the present immigration of cheap labor, whose 
competition is so ruinous to the workers already here, whether native 
or foreign.” 

A great deal has been said and published in an endeavor to create 
the impression that it is necessary to induce immigration to come to 
this country for the purpose of securing agricultural workers, There 
is no question in my mind but that such agitation has for its purpose 
the enticing of emigrants to our country to supply the United States 
Steel Co., the great manufacturing concerns, coal companies, packing 
houses, and railroads with men willing te work at a cheaper wage than 
those who are born here. [Applause. 

That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to what the farmers 
think about using immigrants for farm hands, their representative, in 
his statement to you to-day, has clearly placed the farmers’ organiza- 
tions on record as opposed to the proposition of bringing immigrants into 
this country to do agricultural work. 

The 8 of this test make the bes that common laborers 
would belong to the class that could not pass the literacy test, and 
that this country is very much in need of that particular kind of labor. 
The great industrial companies of this country have more men to-day 
than they can employ, but they want tbe present conditlons of unem- 

loyment to obtain. e They want two men for every job. 
Applause.] They know that unemployed men must work to live, and 
their necessities will force them to accept any wage set by the compa- 
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nies. Hence the workers’ wa are literally held below a living wage 
by the hunger, the misery, and the distress of the unemployed, 

The organized wageworkers have declared in favor of restriction of 
immigration to maintain unlowered the American standard of life. [Ap- 
plause.] ‘Those who oppose restriction are resentatives of companies 
and associations composed of employers of labor, whose d nt inter- 
est is the dollar, and of associations that depend for their existence upon 
contributions from the emplo; ing class. y feel that a reduction of 
immigration will result in a er wage for their workers, which will 
disturb the profits and dividends from products manufactured by them, 
or perha ey have been informed that if the steamship companies do 


striction may interfere with their profits. With them it 
dollar, with never a thought for the suceess or comfort of our millions 
of wageworkers or the hundreds of thousands who are continuously 
without sustaining br oy inet The steamship eompanies' interest in 
im tion is the $60,000,000 or more a year collected by them for 
ear g aliens to and from our shores. These companies have no inter- 
mE " the welfare of our people. Their interest is in the dollars they 
collect. 

We oppose any attempt to lower the standards of American life. We 
want to raise them, and we are opposed to the exploitation of millions 
of aliens, with its attending evils, to swell the profits of the steamship 
companies, even if it adds to the revenues of those companies $60,000,- 
000 a year, even if it enables the United States Steel Trust to pay diyi- 
dends and interest on $400,000,000 of stocks and bonds which never cost 
that company a cent. Appianus] 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that industry is protected by 
n tariff, but labor is not; that the products of labor are es but 
we have a free flow of labor coming to our shores all the time; that the 
manufacturers have protection against products manufactured by cheap 
labor in foreign countries, but labor has no protection against the impor- 
tation of cheap labor. , 

The opponents of this measure say that if the products of labor are 
protect then labor itself must be efited, because the manufacturer 
can sell the products at a much higher price than can be obtained in 
other countries and will be in a position to higher wages to his 
employees. 'The protected manufacturer does recelve a higher price than 
the products can be sold for in other countries, and the second conten- 
tion—that they are thus made able to pay higher wages to their em- 
piores =e also true. But the fact is they do not pay higher wa 

hey pay lower wages: We find that the most hig rotected indus- 
tries, particularly the industries that are now control 
as the Steel Trust, Rubber Trust, Sugar Trust, packing houses, and tex- 
tile neun Fend to their — De the lowest wage in the country, 
and some o em less than a ng wage for a E A high tariff 
has nothing to do with the wages pA in these industries. [Applause.] 

We hold that the limitation of immigration to our country w 
pel social and industrial reform in the countries from which the immi- 
grants flow. The fact that these countries have an outlet for a great 
number of their people means that there is an outlet from the Fe apy 
conditions in those countries. For that reason those countries de 
social and industrial reforms. As a consequence, industrial and social 
misery is perpetuated in those countries, because their citizens are in- 
duced to come to this country. 

Those who have made a careful study of the question and have 
watched the census have been forced to the conclusion that it has be- 


million or more aliens that have been coming y 

The fact is that Leg chai have been exploited to such an extent 
that workers possessing erican ideals can not compete with them. 

On February 2, 1914, Representative Ausrix read the following 
letter: 

Edward Horvath Labor Agency.. M. Engel, manager. Licensed and 
bonded. 124 East Third Street, New York City, October 4, 1913 "— 

This letter was read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 

*"g& E. & H. Shepherd Co., Rockport, Me. Gentlemen: Foreign 
laborers are now available in this city for less wages than you ean 
secure men for in your State. Are you in need of any? If so, we can 
offer for immediate shipment any number of them of any desired nation- 


ality. 
Trusting to hear from you, we are, very truly yours, M. Engel, 


manager." 

The | following advertisement end in a Pittsburgh paper: 

“Men wanted: Tinners, catchers, and helpers, to work in open 
shops; Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians preferred. Steady employment 
— P3 d wages to men willing to work. Fare paid and no fees 
charged.” s 


The wage earners believe in effective regulation of immigration, be- 
cause they desire to retain the American standard of living. The 
standard of wages for both skilled and unskilled labor in this country 
is the result of many years of effort by organized labor. When an im- 
migrant accepts ci d at less than the standard wage he not only takes 
the place of a man working at a higher rate but be assists in forcing 
downward the prevailing rate of wages In that industry, which result 
earries with it a corresponding reduction in the physical, moral, and 
intellectual standards of American life. 

t is now an undisputed fact that in many industries the immigrants 
who come here are working for wages so low that the American worker 
insisting on American standards can not compete with them; in fact, 
they can not support a family on the wages id them. 

In support of my statement that the American worker can not com- 
pete with this induced So and support a family on the wages 

id I refer you, Mr. President, to the investigation of the Bethlehem 
Steel Works made by a committee of the Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ, representing over 16,000,000 people, and the investigation 


made by Commissioner Neill of the Department of Labor, as to wages 
and conditions in the steel industry. The committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, commenting on the wage scale at 
Bethlehem, saíd: 

“This is a wage scale that leaves no option to the common laborers 
but the boarding-house method of living, with many men to the room. 


When a man has a family with him they take In lodgers, or often the 
woman goes to work. It is reported that immigrant parents send their 
children back to the old country to be reared, while the mother goes to 
work. On such a wage basis American standards are impossible." 

Again the committee says: 

“None of these common laborers in — of these steel mills are 


family. 
an expedient which should be adopted now, and 
time and experience will demonstrate what further legislation will be 
necessary in the interest and for the safety of the American people and 
for the improvement of American citizenship and homes and for the 
tuation of the American Republic. 

‘The American Federation of Labor, representing over 2,000,000 
men, at its convention held in November, in Philadelphia, unanimous! 
adopted a report urging the speedy enactment into law of the immi- 
gra 2 x I wil read so much of the report as refers to the lit- 

cy test: 

Te may be well understood that the Governments of Europe will 
exert themselves to the utmost, to the end that those who are fit and 
who survive the destruction of the present conflict will not be r- 
mitted to leave their native countries, but will be seduced by what- 
ever promises are necessary to remain and aid in the restoration of 
those countries to their lost tion in commerce and industry, at 
the same time offering whatever inducements or assistance they may 
to the migration of the unfit to the United States, Canada, or any 
other country that may receive them. * * * For this, if for no 
other reason, the organized labor movement of the North American 
Continent should devote without cessation its most earnest endeavor 
to secure the speedy passage of the Burnett bill, containing the pro- 
8 Pre dde. 3 le proposed addition t i 

r. President, no o ingle p a on to our immigration 
laws has received the indorsement aceorded to the literacy teat ie 
times since 1894 bills to — immigration have passed one or the 

ngress. each case they have been passed by large 
votes. The Immigration Commission, which studied the question for 
nearly four years, said in the statement of its conclusions: 

s on as a whole recommends ction as demanded 
by economic, moral, and social considerations.” 

A majority of the commission favor the reading and writing test as 
the most fayorable single method of restricting un rable immigration. 
The ee in this case consisted of eight out of nine members of the 
commission. 


Mr. President, when you bar men because of illiteracy, you do not 
bar them because of themselves. You bar ignorance. You bar ignor- 
ance because ignorance is dangerous to free institutions in a self- 
governing country. |Applause.) 


Speech of Hon. James E. Watson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Record I include the 
speech of Hon. James E. Watson, delivered at the Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis, January 15, 1915. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH or Hon. James E. WATSON, DELIVERED AT THE COLUMBIA CLUB, 

INDIANAPOLIS, JANUARY 15, 1915, IN ANSWER TO PRESIDENT WOODROW 


WILSON's SPEECH DELIVERED AT TOMLINSON HALL, INDIANAPOLIS, 
JANUARY S, 1915. 


Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, honored 
this city with his presence one week ago to-day. But he did not 
come among us as President of the United States. He came as 
a leader of a party. He came as a partisan Democrat. He did 
not appear in this city to espouse some great cause for which his 
administration stands, but to make a Democratie stump speech, 
to insist on party coherence and party loyalty. His speech was 
to Democrats and for the benefit of the Democratic Party, and 
it had no other object whatever. 

It was the first time in the history of this country that a 
President has felt it necessary to leave the White House in 
order to make a partisan stump speech in an off year, when no 
campaign was being waged. Many Presidents have made tours 
of the country hitherto, but their addresses never contained any 
references to partisan politics. Some Presidents have felt im- 
pressed with the necessity of giving out interviews, or of writ- 
ing letters, or of making speeches in campaign time in order to 
call the public's attention to some cherished policy of the admin- 
istration; but this was the first time in the history of the 
Nation that a President of the United States deemed it advis- 
able to abandon his official duties long enough to deliver a parti- 
san speech generally defending the history and the record of 
his party and forcefully, and even bitterly, assailing the opposi- 
tion party in the land. 
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WHY HE SPOKE, 


He was probably impelled to adopt this course by three rea- 
sons: First, he wanted to “put out a feeler” for the nomina- 
tion in 1916; second, realizing the opposition throughout the 
country to many of his policies, and sensing in advance the 
slump from the Democratic Party at the next election, he 
thought it wise to woo and, if possible, to win all former Pro- 
gressives, in order to repair the loss in his own ranks; and 
third, he wanted to salve the wounds of the battered and 
bruised Democracy of Indiana. 

He stated several times in the course of his speech that the 
independent voter is the salvation of the country and the hope 
of our institutions, and yet he frankly admitted that he came 
here to induce all of them to become partisan Democrats. These 
two statements are so glaringly inconsistent that a mere repeti- 
tion is sufficient to show the weakness of the position he 
assumed. 

As loyal Americans, we all have due reverence for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and this usually leads us, in the be- 
ginning of the administration, at least, to most highly regard 
the occupant of that position, whoever he may be. When Wood- 
row Wilson took charge of affairs at Washington, he was no 
exception to this wholesome rule. The Republican Party had 
been rent in twain by opposing factions, and it seemed at that 
time as if the opposition to him never could be either united or 
aggressive. The press, without exception, was exceedingly 
friendly to him, and the attitude of the whole country toward 
him was one of generous sympathy. 

But the people have had opportunity to more accurately take 
his measure in the well-nigh two years of his administration, 
and, while they are still unstinted in their praise of his scholastic 
ability and his literary attainments, yet I think that it is per- 
fectly fair to say that the majority of the voters of the country 
are to-day exceedingly hostile to his policies and are totally at 
variance with the methods of his official conduct. 

We rarely have a right to judge any man by any one public 
utterance, and yet, when made under all the circumstances that 
surrounded his Tomlinson Hall speech last Friday, after all the 
preparation and all the advertising and all the public expecta- 
tion it aroused, and all the opportunities presented for a lofty 
statement of national questions and world-wide policies, I feel 
that we are fully justified in saying that he failed utterly to 
measure up to the requirements of the occasion, that he com- 
pletely disappointed the expectation of his friends, and that we 
are warranted in the conclusion that his two years of service in 
the White House has weakened and not strengthened, narrowed 
and not broadened him. 

Hither that, or else the present condition of the country is so 
unenviable and the record of the Democratic Party is so repre- 
hensible that even one of the brilliant attainments of the Presi- 
dent could make no stronger defense than the weak one he 
put up. 

A CONTRAST. 

And this leads me to note a few points of difference both in 
President Wilson and the country since he made his first speech 
in Indianapolis, three years ago, when he was seeking the nomi- 
nation. At a meeting presided over by Gov. Marshall, the then 
Goy. Wilson spoke with unusual vigor and with compelling force 
on three propositions. 

First, he insisted that all legislation should be conducted un- 
der the public eye; that committees should transact all their 
business with wide-open doors; that the publie should be freely 
admitted at all times to hear and see whatever might transpire 
in the course of legislation. And yet our history furnishes no 
parallel to the secrecy that shrouded the consideration of the 
Underwood tariff law, upon which no hearings were permitted, 
which was formulated altogether behind closed doors and com- 
pleted in a series of secret caucuses, the publie being almost 
wholly in the dark as to its main provisions—and all this with- 
out one note of protest ever issuing from the White House. 

Secondly, he inveighed most vigorously against the party 
caucus in this same speech and took the position that all the 
representatives of the people, in both House and Senate, should 
have the full privilege of debate and amendment and that the 
individual conscience should never be bound by caucus domina- 
tion. 

And yet the solemn truth is that not one single law of any 
importance has been passed by the Senate since he became 
President, for all of them have been shaped and molded by cau- 
cus action, every provision determined, and every proposed 
amendment accepted or rejected, without the minority having 
been given the slightest consideration whatever. And so odious 
did the continuous methods of this caucus become—dominated, 
as it was, by southern Senators—that Senator HrrCHCOCK, à 
Democrat, from Nebraska, denounced it in unmeasured terms 


and said of it that, “like all other party caucuses, it has degen- 
erated into a political machine so low that nothing but the grace 
of God can lift it to the dead level of total depravity "—all this 
without a note of warning from the White House. 

His third preelection statement was that each of the three co- 
ordinate branches of government should be absolutely independ- 
ent of the other two; that the Executive should never encroach 
upon or invade the sphere of the others; and that neither should 
ter tolerate any interference whatever by either of the other 

0. 

And yet the truth is that no one of his predecessors, not even 
Jackson, whom he said the other day he was following, or Roose- 
velt, at whom he said three years ago he was striking, ever 
more powerfully or more directly interfered to formulate legis- 
lation and to force its passage than has he in both the tariff 
law and the Federal reserve act, for it is known of all men that, 
while he brooks no attempts to interfere with his authority, he 
will yet tolerate nothing but the most submissive obedience to 
his dictates; that he has never scrupled to use the school- 
master’s tactics with Congress; that he has expressly com- 
manded Senators and Representatives what to do and how to 
do it; and that he has always exacted the most scrupulous 
obedience to his commands under the pains and penalties of the 
loss of patronage upon failure to comply, and since his advent 
into the White House Executive aggression has gone to greater 
lengths than at any other time in our history. 


A MIGHTY CONTRAST. 


When he was here three years ago this Nation was nt the 
flood tide of prosperity. All of capital was profitably invested; 
all of labor was remuneratively employed; every willing hand 
found labor at good wages; the pay envelope and the dinner 
pail were both full; the railroads were operating to the limit of 
their capacity; money was abundant and readily obtainable at 
low rates; the farmer found an eager market for the products 
of the soil; the manufacturer had months of profitable orders 
ahead; and we were in the main a prosperous, a happy, and a 
contented people. 

Behold the mighty contrast: Now capital is in hiding; now 
3,000,000 laborers are idle; now the railroads are in desperate 
condition for lack of business and because of oppressive and 
adverse legislation, for 225,000 cars are idle and are earning 
nothing for their owners. Now old industries are languishing 
and no new ones are in contemplation. Since the passage of 
the Underwood law the balance of trade in our favor gradually 
declined until it was seriously against us before the outbreak 
of the European war. One hundred and fifty millions of gold 
has been exported. Imports have largely increased and exports 
largely decreased. The only prosperity we now have grows out 
of the European war, but it is uncertain and confined to a few 
industries. Nobody will largely invest now, because the future 
is not sure. And if capital does not invest, labor is not em- 
ployed; and if labor is not employed, the purchasing power of 
the laborer is curtailed, and this forces thousands of them to 
live from hand to mouth and other thousands into the line of 
mendicants that are fed at the soup houses throughout the land. 
A manufacturer will not continue to make his wares to place in 
the warehouse to sell on the market in six months from now 
when at the end of that time those wares may come into con- 
tact in our own market with similar wares made in Europe at 
one-half the wages he pays, and so under present conditions he 
curtails purchases and closes down a part of his machinery and 
dismisses a portion of his forces, and that instance multiplied 
an indefinite number of times brings industrial stagnation and 
commercial despair. 

What has wrought this mighty change in the brief period 
between his two visits? At both times we have had the same 
farms and the same farmers, the same factories and the same 
laboring men, the same capital and the same wealth; we have 
had the same natural resources, the same inventive genius, and 
the same indomitable spirit of American enterprise, and yet at 
the one time we stood upon the shining summit of success with 
nothing to regret and naught to dread, while we are now 
plunged into the bogs of disaster and the quagmires of despair, 
with much to bemoan and even worse to fear. What was 
changed between these two periods? Nothing but the tariff. 
That was all. And yet, as in 1892, that one change has wrought 
a greater havoc in the loss of wages, in the shrinkage of values, 
in the decline of prices, and in the wasting of property than the 
entire Civil War in America with all its burden of cost. 

And Woodrow Wilson is at the head of the organization whose 
policies have thus ruthlessly destroyed our prosperity, closed 
our factories, turned our laborers adrift, fettered our com- 
merce, dissipated our revenues, put our capital on crutches, 
driven our railroads to the brink of bankruptcy, and filled the 
whole land with mutterings of discontent, 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


"But," says the President, “the European war and not the 
Underwood tariff is the cause of this destruction and is the 
fruitful mother of all our industrial woes.” 

What is the all-sufficient answer to this unfounded conten- 
tion? Simply the balance of trade. Listen to its recital and 
it will convince the most obdurate free trader of the fallacy of 
this argument. 

In November, 1912, the total trade balance in our favor was 
$162,000,000. In that month Gov. Wilson was elected President 
on a revenue tariff platform, and the very threat of tariff revi- 
sion and the consequent unsettling of values cast its baleful 
shadow over every institution in the land and resulted in a wide- 
spread slackening in commerce and industry. This continued 
for a year, and to such an extent that in November, 1913, that 
trade balance had declined to $97,357,000, or a loss of $64,000,- 
000 as compared with the month of his election, a year before. 
In October of that year his tariff bill was passed and from that 
time until the outbreak of the European war imports increased, 
exports decreased. We bought more abroad, because it was 
cheaper; we sold less abroad, because foreign imports closed 
our factories and diminished our output, and we therefore had 
less to sell and necessarily less to export. $ 

In November, 1913, a portion of the Underwood bill became 
effective and the remainder in January, 1914. And the decline 
was correspondingly steady. In January it ran down to $49,- 
224,000 in our favor; in February to $25,876,000—going down; 
in March to $4,944,000 in our favor—still going down; in April 
the bottom dropped out and the whole thing went completely 
Democratic, for in that month the balance against us was 
$11.210,000—not for us, but in favor of our commercial com- 
petitors in the world. 

In June the balance was $457,000 against us and in July 
$5,539,000 in favor of our industrial rivals, and up to that hour 
nobcdy had dreamed of a European war. 

What was the cause of the tremendous slump in our trade 
from $162,000,000 for us to $11,200,000 against us? The war? 
No; there was no war and all nations were at peace. What was 
it? The tariff bill of the Democratic Party. Free trade has 
wrought this destruction every time it has been attempted in 
the history of our land, and no rhetorical sophistry, no meta- 
physical disquisition on the psychology of “a mental status” 
can overcome the irresistible logie of events. The President 
says that this condition is wholly a state of mind. Rather, so 
far ns the Nation is concerned, it is a “ state of the Treasury "; 
for our manufacturers it is a “state of the purse"; and for 
our unemployed it is a * state of the stomach." 


THE TRADE BALANCE. 


What further facts does a detailed examination disclose? 

From November 1, 1913, to November 1, 1914, as compared 
with the preceding year ending November 1, 1913, our exports 
fell off $392,423,000, while our imports increased $113,167,000, or 
a total change of $505,590,000 

Now, the balance of trade in our favor from November 1, 
1912, to November 1, 1913, amounted to $766,318,000; from No- 
vember 1, 1913, to November 1, 1914, $206,728,000, or a loss of 
$505,590,000 in a single year, nine months of which passed before 
the war began. 

But let us take peace periods only for comparison. From 
November 1, 1913, to July 31, 1914, as compared with the period 
from November 1, 1912, to July 31, 1913, our exports decreased 
$176,116,000 while our imports increased $147,784,000, or a total 
change of $323,900,000, which must be attributed to the tariff, 
for nothiug else in this country was changed in the meantime 
and there was no war abroad. 

From November 1, 1912, to July 31, 1913, the balance of trade 
in our favor was $529,994,000; from November 1, 1913, to July 
31. 1914, all before the war in Europe, it was $206,094,000, or a 
loss of $323,900,000, or an average loss per month of $35,989,000, 
and all this enormous decrease before anybody had ever thought 
of actual hostilities in Europe. 

In the light of these facts how adroit was the message read 
by President Wilson to Congress in September of last year, in 
which he insisted that, because there had been a loss in our 
balance of trade for August—mentioning no other month—a war 
tax must be levied to meet the urgent demands of the Treasury. 
But why did not he say anything about the appalling loss from 
November, 1912, when he was elected, up to August, 1914? 
Why did not he cite the balance against us in the other months 
of 1914? Why? Simply because the European war began in 


August and he could lay the whole blame at the door of that 
contest, and therefore he based his entire appeal for a war 
tax on the condition in August. The simple truth is that had it 
not been for the war, as these figures conclusively prove, a bond 


issue or some other extraordinary measure for raising revenue 
would have been an inescapable necessity; and the further fact 
is that, from a purely partisan standpoint, the war in Europe 
was a godsend to that demoralized organization. 

FURTHER PROOF OF DEMOCRATIC INCOMPETENCY. 

But what other proof is there of this fact, if, indeed, further 
proof of so patent a truth be needed? 

Simply this, that since the passage of the Underwood bill our 
imports have largely increased from all those nations not in- 
volved in this or any other war, demonstrating beyond all cavil 
that it is the tariff that is devastating industry in our land. 

In the 11 months immediately preceding the war, as compared 
with the like period of the year before, we sold to Canada 
$41,000,000 less and bought of her $70,000,000 more, or a total 
loss to us of $111,000,000. 

From Argentina our imports increased for October, 1914, as 
compared with October, 1913, $4,500,000; from Australia, $700,- 
000; from Japan, $1,000,000; from Cuba, $2,800,000; from China, 
$50,000; from Italy, $1,300,000; from Mexico, war torn as she 
was, $600,000. 

In October a year ago our trade with Argentina gave a bal- 
ance of $4,000,000 in our favor. This year the figures were 
almost exactly reversed, with a balance of about $4,000,000 in 
favor of Argentina. 5 

With Australia in Oetober, 1913, we made a balance in our 
favor of more than $4,000,000; in 1914, $3,300,000. 

In 1913 we lost to Brazil $5,700,000; in 1914, $7,500,000. 

Ma 5 we gained from Canada $18,000,000; in 1914, only 


In 1913 we lost to China $900,000; in 1914, $2,000,000. 

In 1913 we gained from Cuba nearly $2,000,000; in 1914 we 
lost to Cuba nearly $1,000,000. 

In 1913 we lost to Japan $800,000; in 1914, $5,000,000. 

In 1913 we lost to Mexico $2,600,000; in 1914, nearly $4,000,000. 

In 1913 we gained from the Netherlands $5,200,000; in 1914, 
$1,000,000. 

In 1913 our October commerce with the United Kingdom gave 
us a trade balance of $50,750,000; in 1914, despite all the pur- 
chases by England of our war supplies from us, $47,400,000. 
And thus it is clearly demonstrable that the tariff and not the 
war is the cause of our industrial woes and the source of our 
commercial distress. And if the balance of trade with all the 
nations not engaged in war is so largely against us now, and 
has been since the present tariff law was passed, is it not a 
mathematical-certainty that the same state of affairs will result 
with the nations now at war after that struggle shall have been 
concluded? So manifest is this to every business man that he 
declines to be affected by all the artificial stimulants they are 
seeking to administer to the general public in the form of 
trumped-up newspaper interviews, padded statements in the col- 
umns of the publie press as to the extent of our present pros- 
perity, the melodious whistling-in-the-graveyard tunes we hear 
wherever we go, or the pleasing and seductive imaginings of 
Democratic stumpers, for the man with money to invest knows 
that the business we now have is largely the result of the zreat 
demand created by the war, and that when that war is over 
and the Democratie tariff has a full swing and sweep at the in- 
dustries of the country we shall inevitably be brought face to 
face with the most appalling industrial conditions we have ever 
witnessed in our land. 

IDEAS OLD AND NEW. 

The President's main contention, as outlined in this speech, 
leads us to the conclusion that if we would keep pace with ad- 
vancing civilization, if we would meet the exigencies of the 
occasion as they arise, we must have a party of changing ideas 
and shifting theories of government. He thus expresses it: 

The trouble with the Republican Party is that it has not had a new 
idea for 30 years. I am not speaking as a politician. I am speaking 
as a historian. I have looked for new ideas in the record, and I have 
not found any proceeding from the Republican ranks. They have had 
leaders from time to time who 1 new ideas, but they never did 
8 to carry them out; and 1 suppose there was no harm in their 
ta g provided they could not do anything. 

And then he adds, and I am bound to believe him sincere 
in the statement, though, in the light of history, it seems as if 
the remark can not be otherwise than facetious: 

And therefore when it was necessary to say that we bad talked 
about things long enough which it was necessary to do, and the time 
had come to do them, it was indispensable that a Democrat should be 
elected President. 

I do not know just what he means by an “idea.” If he mean 
by the term a real, fundamental principle, I agree with him, 
for in that sense the Republican Party has not had a new idea 
in 30 years. But if he mean the adaptation of certain fixed 
principles to the changing needs of a people, then I disagree 
with him utterly, for history clearly shows that no political 
party in the life of any country ever more fully applied its 
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theories of government to meet new conditions as they arose, 
or ever more completely adapted its principles to meet the 
changing demands of the hour, than the Republican Party in 
the United States. 

The Christian Church has not had a new idea since the death 
of Christ, for He finally and authoritatively announced all its 
fundamental principles, and yet no one seriously questions its 
usefulness or its necessity because of the fact. True, there 
have been an almost limitless number of interpretations of 
those underlying ideas in centuries past in the efforts of its 
leaders and teachers to adapt its principles to the infinitely 
varied needs of humanity, but nevertheless its basic concepts 
have never changed through all the mutations of time. 

The Ten Commandments have never been altered or modified 
since Moses wrote them. Would the President repudiate them 
because of that fact? True, there have been an endless yariety 
of interpretations of these fundamental rules of human con- 
duct since they were penned, but the fact nevertheless remains 
that they still constitute the groundwork of most of the systems 
of jurisprudence in the world to-day. 

The Republican Party has really never had but five funda- 
mental ideas of government since its birth—one moral, three 
commercial or industrial, and all of them based upon the fifth, 
which was the perpetuation of the Union—and it still clings to 
them as all that are essential for the proper solution of every 
problem that to-day confronts and perplexes us as a people. 

IDEAS AS OLD AS THE NATION. 


These ideas were announced by Washington, and, as far as 
possible, executed by Hamilton, and were defended by Webster 
and were repromulgated by Lincoln, and together have con- 
stituted the enduring highway upon which we have marched 
for 50 of the grandest years in all the history of men. 

And it is an undisputed fact of history that the Democratic 
Party has opposed every one of these principles, most of the 
time bitterly, and has never failed to obstruct in every possible 
way the administration of these policies in the affairs of our 
Government. 

What, then, are these ideas the gradual unfolding of which 
has marked our marvelous progress as a people and brought 
us to unchallenged leadership among the nations of the earth 
to-day? These policies were outlined by Abraham Lincoln 70 
years ago, when he was first a candidate for Congress. I be- 
lieve,” he said, “in a national bank. I believe in an internal 
improvement system and a high protective tariff.“ That state- 
ment was then prophecy; under his guidance it became fulfill- 
ment, and if we but look around us we can see on every hand 
the fruitful results of such fulfillment through the agency of 
the Republican Party. 

Until recently the Democracy always opposed a national 
bank, because, as they protested, it was no function of govern- 
ment to issue money, and, further, because it was an invasion 
of the rights of the States. But Lincoln believed that our 
currency should be as national as our flag, and, when given 
power, with one sweep of his arm he drove forever into hiding 
all the wildeat and irredeemable money that flooded the land, 
the issue of irresponsible men, firms, and banks, and in its 
place substituted a currency that from then to now has been 
unquestioned in any quarter of the globe. 

REPUBLICAN RECORD ON THE MONEY QUESTION. 


Gentlemen, has the Republican Party ever swerved in its 
fealty to the cause of sound currency, to the idea of honest 
money, to the doctrine of the faithful discharge of national 
obligations? No; we have rather lifted higher the standard 
that his successors grasped when Lincoln fell. It was this 
thought that inspired Grant to exclaim, “ Let it be understood 
that no repudiator of one farthing of our Republic’s debt shall 
be trusted in any public place”; that strangled repudiation 
when loudly advocated by the Democratic Party; that quieted 
the fears alike of creditor and investor; and that has made the 
bonds of our Government the best security known to the money 
markets of the world. 

It was this thought that inspired this party of ours to cham- 
pion the cause of resumption, to place beneath the dollar of 
paper a dollar of gold on which it should be based and in 
which it should be redeemed. For Abraham Lincoln had prom- 
ised that it should be done; promised at a time when it 
seemed as though the country were slowly bleeding to death 
in the midst of awful war; and this party of ours remembered 
that sacred promise and redeemed it; and from then to now 
ever dollar of our money has been worth a hundred cents in 
ali the busy marts of the earth. 

It was this thought that inspired William McKinley, at a 
time that tested the coherent power of our party, the integrity 
of the Nation, and the moral fiber of its citizenship, to champion 


the cause of the standard gold and through it the maintenance 
of the honor of the land. The peddlers of populistic wares 
descended upon the Nation in swarms with their patent remedies 
and their quack reforms; the country was deluged with epithet 
and slander; the passions, the prejudices, and the cupidity of 
the people were aroused as never before; and yet in the midst 
of a perfect saturnalia of denunciation and misinformation, 
McKinley, backed by the Republican Party, stood fixed and 
firm. He remembered Abraham Lincoln and his tenets, and 
thus inspired he stood unmoved amidst the turmoil and turbu- 
lence of his day, preserved the money of the Nation free from 
taint and flaw, kept Lincoln’s plighted word to the people, and 
vindicated the moral fiber of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

And thus on banking and currency and finance the Republican 
Party has ever been true to the teaching of its greatest leader 
and its greatest champion. And that party stands ready to- 
day, as it has ever stood ready in the past, to apply Lincoln’s 
financial policy to our affairs whenever the occasion shall arise, 
whenever our financial honor is assailed or our commercial 
integrity is attacked, for we know that a sound currency is one 
of the indispensable prerequisites to prosperity and to progress 
among any people and in any land 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The President in his recent speech boasted that his party 
had used sound financial wisdom in the passage of the Federal 
reserve act, and I think they are entitled to credit for having 
ee ass honest effort to improve the currency system of the 
country. 

For a party that opposed the issue of bonds during the Civil 
War and in 1868 insisted on their repudiation; for a party that 
fought the issue of greenbacks in 1862, 1863, and 1864 and op- 
posed their redemption in 1873 and 1874, and then insisted on 
an unlimited issue of them in 1876 and 1878; for a party that 
violently opposed the adoption of the gold standard in 1896 and 
advocated the free nnd unlimited coinage of silver and gold at 
the rate of 16 to 1; for a party that denounced in unmeasured 
terms, both in Congress and out, the passage of the Vreeland 
emergency law in 1908 and exhausted the possibilities of the 
imagination in describing the unspeakable woes that would in- 
evitably befall us in case we passed that act, and then within 
the last 18 months faced squarely about and took advantage 
of the provisions of this same law to save the country from the 
evil effects of their destructive revenue legislation; for n party 
that has always been regarded in the business world as unsafe 
on all monetary questions and unsound on all currency problems, 
they did very well, indeed, to pass the law to which the Presi- 
dent so gleefully referred. But its entire failure or success de- 
pends upon the integrity and the patriotism of its administra- 
tion, for, while it is true that most of its assuredly sound pro- 
visions were taken bodily from the Aldrich plan, yet it enn not 
be denied that others were added that are not so surely wise; 
and it should be remembered, too, that this plan affords oppor- 
tunities for the inflation of the currency that would gratify even 
the cheap-money whims of William Jennings Bryan himself; 
that it throws down the bars to the most inviting field for po- 
litical exploitation ever opened up in this country; and that 
partisan polities entered more largely into the location of the 
various reserve banks and the appointment of the men to control 
the system than in any other matter of similar importance in 
the entire life of our Nation; and that, if we may judge the 
future by the past, no opportunity to take the fullest advantage 
of this stupendous system will be overlooked by those in charge 
of our governmental affairs at this time. 

In discussing this question the President in his speech made 
this remark: 


I want to ask the business men here present if this is not the first 


January in their recollection that didn't bring a A" cy for 
the time being, because of the necessity of paying out great sums of 
mag And d ee dividends and otber settlements which come due at 
the of year? 


Now, in turn, I want to ask the President this question, Did 
you ever know of a January where less money was required to 
pay dividends than this one? Or where more dividends were 
passed than in this one? And is your statement after all an 
argument for the sufficiency of your new system or only what 
the lawyers call a self-serving declaration? For that system 
has yet to be tried. 

Surely, though, the record of the Republican Party on this 

m can not be used by its enemies as an excuse for its 
destruction, as a pretext for its overthrow. And it is worthy of 
remark, too, that the lesson of honor impressed upon our coun- 
try in its financial affairs was early communicated to other 
branches of government and now permeates our entire diplo- 
matic system and characterizes our relations with the other 
nations of the earth, 
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How striking the contrast with the conduct of the Democratic 
Party, for, if that party had been permitted to enforce its 
policies at any time within the last 50 years, the great lessons 
of national honor we have given the world would have remained 
untaught and that lofty moral tone which to-day characterizes 
international thought, feeling, and action would have been an 
impossible dream. For with nations as with men, aye, more 
than with men, when honor is lost all is lost. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


The second great Republican policy that has wrought so 
marvelously for this Republic is that of internal improvements 
at public expense. 

The Democratic Party, until in recent years, always opposed 
the use of either public land or public money for the purposes 
of improvement and development, alleging, first, that the Na- 
tional Government had neither the right nor the power to enter 
the boundaries of any sovereign State for any such purposes; 
second, that the National Government exceeded its authority 
when it used the money of all the people to develop any section 
of the country; and, third, that such use of the public funds was 
radically wrong in principle for it justified the use of revenues 
that belonged to all the people to exploit special interests and 
to benefit a favored few. 

But Abraham Lincoln believed, and the Republican Party has 
always maintained, that this was one common country for all 
the people who inhabit it; that its advantages and resources 
should be used for the benefit of all; and that whatever inured 
to the well-being of any portion of the Republic in the end 
inured to the well-being of the whole. 

It was the inspiration of this belief that led to the enactment 
of the homestead law, a fruitful and far-reaching product of 
Republican statesmanship, that has dotted this western land all 
over with peaceful and happy homes that have become the very 
bulwark of our civilization; that has felled forests and sub- 
dued prairies and established the greatest granaries of the 
world and opened up exhaustless reservoirs of national wealth. 
And look where we may we see as a result of the uninterrupted 
enforcement of this policy for 50 years—railroad lines running 
across the land, largely built by grants from the publie domain, 
lines that tie ocean to ocean, that knit our country more closely 
together and bring us into nearer relationship, socially, politi- 
cally, commercially; harbors broadened and their facilities 
increased; rivers deepened and widened; the fertile acres along 
their borders protected by dykes and levees; denuded hills re- 
forested; the mighty woods of primeval times rescued from 
vandal hands; the Department of Agriculture established; the 
utmost corners of the earth ransacked to find new plant life 
for exploitation on our soil; the farthermost portions of the 
world searched for “bird and bug" to feed upon the insects 
that destroy cotton and other products of the land; every dis- 
ease. that affects the plant life and every pest that assails the 
animal life of the farm destroyed outright or its further rav- 
ages preyented; public buildings erected for the public's use in 
every portion of the Union; millions of acres of arid land re- 
claimed for the actual tiller of the soil; vast irrigation schemes 
that transform untold acres of desert sands into fertile fields 
and productive farms; rural free delivery, by which we are 
adding to the diffusion of knowledge and making happier the 
lives of the people who dig our wealth out of the soil and lay 
the foundations of our prosperity; the parcel post; the postal 
savings bank; and that crowning engineering feat of the world's 
history, the construction of the Panama Canal; everywhere the 
fostering care of the Government, everywhere the protecting 
hand of the Republic, everywhere the open purse of the Nation. 
And practically all of this vast development has occurred within 
the 30 years in which our President charges that the Republican 
Party has never had a new idea. Well, this is not a new idea, 
but our party has always had the courage to apply this old idea 
to our internal affairs whenever occasion required; and it is 
worthy of remark, too, that we have always had wisdom enough 
to enact revenue laws that would enable us to carry on these 
mighty projects without borrowing money or levying a war 
tax to do so. 

DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The wisdom displayed by these parties in river and harbor 
legislation can be shown by a single contrast in appropriations 
made under similar conditions. 

In 1898, while in the conflict with Spain, the McKinley ad- 
ministration issued bonds to carry on the war. 

In 1913, while at peace with all the world, the Wilson admin- 
istration levied a “ war tax” to carry on the Government. 

During the War with Spain the Republicen Party did not 
appropriate a dollar for river or harbor improvement, but used 
all its revenues, both ordinary and extraordinary, to promote 


the war and to run the Government; and it was not until the 
first session after the close of that war that the modest sum of 
$16,000,000 was appropriated for that purpose. Four years 
afterwards $30,000,000 more was appropriated for this object, 
and thus $46,000,000 was authorized for this development in six 
years. And in all that time the revenues were ample and the 
Surplus large. 

The Democratic Party appropriated $43,000,000 the first ses- 
sion of Congress that closed November 1, and $20,000,000 the 
second session, or a total of $63,000,000 in one Congress, with 
the balance of trade against us, with the revenue constantly 
decreasing, with the surplus exhausted, and levied a war tax in 
order to make possible this expenditure. 

Never in its history has the Republican Party authorized two 
river and harbor appropriations in one Congress, and yet it 
always had ample revenue to meet all such expenditures had it 
seen fit to make them. 

But the Democratic Party, being a “new convert“ to this idea 
and, like all such converts, being exceedingly zealous, broke 
the record as well as the Treasury in order to make wholly 
unwarranted appropriations of this character. 

Gentlemen, who can be heard to say, in the light of this mas- 
terful record, that we have proven false to Lincoln's theory of 
internal improvement under the public's control and by the 
publie's treasure? And inasmuch as this has been the unvary- 
ing policy of the Republican Party from its birth to this hour, 
and inasmuch as it has expended more money for these purposes 
under its complete sway during the last 16 years of its admin- 
istration than was expended for like purposes in all the pre- 
vious history of the Republic, who is there so bold as to pro- 
claim that we have proven recreant to his conception of internal 
development or that any other party can better carry forward 
this great work? And it should not be forgotten that the right 
to grant carries with it the right to withhold, and that the doc- 
trine of conservation grows cut of, and is corollary to, the right 
of the Government to use all the people's resources for all the 
people's benefit. The Government may either bestow or with- 
hold; if it bestow it may prescribe the condition of the bestowal, 
and in utilizing our natural resources it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to safeguard the rights of the people in this wealth and 
to obtain for all the people as great returns as is consistent with 
its fullest development, and this the Republicans have ever done. 

THE TARIFF. 

And what need be said in this presence as to the third prin- 
ciple announcing his platform? “I believe," he said, “in a high 
protective tariff,” and every Republican platform ever adopted 
has reiterated that statement; and all those Republican states- 
men, whose combined genius has illuminated the shining high- 
way along which we have marched for 50 years, have echoed 
and reechoed that sentiment and voiced and revoiced that sen- 
tence until our past has been yocal with eloquent defense of this 
mighty thought. 

Lincoln's first published speech on this topic was brief but 
unanswerable. “I am not versed in the technicalities of the 
tariff,” said he, “ but I do know that if I buy a ton of iron from 
England we have the iron but England has the money; whereas 
if I buy the iron in this country we have both the money and 
the iron,” and innumerable are the instances in which that 
simple announcement of his belief in this principle has been 
repeated since then in order to convince people of Lincoln's 
faith in this great plan. 

And from that day to this the Republican Party has stood 
steadfastly by this principle and clung tenaciously to this idea, 
for we know that by reason of its operation we have always 
stimulated our inventive genius, developed our natural resources, 
diversified our industries, more profitably invested our capital, 
more remuneratively employed our labor, maintained the high- 
est wage levels of the world, and added immeasurably to the 
growth, the thrift, and the prosperity of the American people. 

I confidently assert that this country would not be, could not 
be, what it is to-day had not the Republican Party, under the 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln, early adopted, and had it not, 
under the inspiration of his wisdom, always continued the policy 
of protection to American capital wheresoever invested and to 
American labor wheresoever employed. 

President Wilson, in his recent speech, used this language, 
which shows that he utterly fails to appreciate the true benefits 
of protection: 

Then there is something else. The Democrats have heard the Repub- 
licans talk about the scientific way in which to handle a tariff, though 
the Republicans have never given exhibition of a knowledge of how to 
handle it scientifically. If it is scientific to put additional profits into 
the hands of those who are already getting the greater part of the 
profits, then they have been 3 scientific. It has been a science 


of selfishness, it has been a science of privilege, but that kind of science 
I do not care to know anything about, except enough to stop it. 
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Well, he has stopped it all right. The punctuation mark he 
has inserted in our industrial production is not a comma or eyen 
a semicolon, but a period, representing a full stop. And he evi- 
dently fails utterly to grasp the real beneficence of this great 

licy. 
pon RESULTS OF PROTECTION, 

We challenge the judgment of the American people on the 
results of this policy under the administration of successive 
Republican Presidents from Abraham Lincoln to William How- 
ard Taft, results so vast, so varied, that the human imagination 
‘fails utterly to grasp them. 

When the Republican Party turned the Government over to 
the Democratic Party two years ago we boasted of a foreign 
trade beyond the dreams of our fathers; we enjoyed a domestic 
commerce whose value, volume, and variety made these States, 
if need be, well nigh self-supporting. We possesséd one-third of 
all the railroads of the world, one-half of its telegraphs, and 
two-thirds of its telephones, while we did one-third of its min- 
ing, one-third of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its agriculture, 
and owned one-sixth of its wealth, and there was a more gen- 
eral distribution of the results of labor and the fruits of toil, 
and a more universal dissemination of happiness among the peo- 
ple than in any other nation in all the recorded history of the 
world, 5 

Of course, we all realize now and always have that such 
physical progress as this might be dangerous to the present and 
menacing to the future were it not that the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people are equal to the wise regulation of its uses 
and the stern prevention of its abuses, as all great wealth may 
be abused, and that side by side with our material progress we 
have developed those other and rarer qualities of mind and 
heart, so essential to a symmetrical nationality. It is true I 
know that the sky is rendered lurid by the perfervid declama- 
tion of those who are constantly dinning into our ears that we 
are ever placing the dollar above the man. But let our faith 
in American institutions be renewed by reflecting upon the fact 
that while in Lincoln’s time but 5,000,000 of people out of a 
population of 30,000,000 acknowledged the authority of their 
various churches, to-day 33,000,000 of our 95,000,000 are follow- 
ers of Him who first proclaimed equal rights for all, while each 
day sees the erection of five new churches in the land and each 
week finds 10,000 new adherents to the faith of the Divine Man 
of Nazareth. 

Nor in education have we been remiss in our duties, and now 
18,000,000 of children are in attendance upon our schools and 
colleges, costing the country $550,000,000 a year, or more than 
is spent for the same purpose in all Europe, thus giving fresh 
assurance of the education of the people, which is at once the 
hope of the patriot and the despair of the scoffer. 

Is not this splendid record the very coronation of four de- 
cades of the wise administration of beneficent laws? 

Is it eonceivable that as great results could have been ob- 
tained had we for the last 50 years been upon a revenue-tariff 
basis? Is it a matter of wonder that with these results before 
our eyes we insist upon the same policy? Are not these sur- 
passing triumphs sufficient justification for adhering to this 
principle of Lincoln? 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STILL FOR PROTECTION, 


I am well aware of the fact that, largely because of our be- 
lief in the doctrine of protection and our unwillingness to abate 
it one jot or tittle, we are dubbed as standpatters; but, singular 
though it may seem, yet it can not be denied that those who 
most loudly utter this charge proclaim themselves devout be- 
lievers in this doctrine as announced by Lincoln and enforced 
by every succeeding Republican President. 

Gentlemen, we realize that schedules change with changing 
conditions; that the rates fixed in the Morrill iaw of 1861 would 
be as inappropriate now as they would have been in Washing- 
ton’s day; that, while the principle of protection abides and 
must always remain a tenet of Republican faith, yet the appli- 
cation of the principle will vary just as rapidly as conditions 
change. 

Protection, as defined by Alexander Hamilton, as defined by 
Daniel Webster, as defined by Abraham Lincoln, as defined by 
William McKinley and James G. Blaine, as defined by Repub- 
lican national platforms, means the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. Everyone must know that this 
difference will vary from time to time and that schedules should 
be adjusted to meet new conditions as rapidly as new conditions 
arise. 

But the President says that protection means to give more 
profits to those who are already receiving the larger share of 
the profits. Now, the truth is that if everybody is prosperous 
and everybody is making money some bodies will make more 
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money than other bodies, because they have the ability; they 
know how. And if we so legislate, if we so manage, if we so 
conduct our affairs that those who are peculiarly endowed with 
financial ability can not make money, then all the remainder 
of the people are out of labor and many of them in the soup line. 

Therefore, the most we can do is to equalize conditions as 
nearly as possible, give everybody a fair chance, keep the com- 
petent man from unfairly overreaching his less competent neigh- 
bor or rival, see that no door of opportunity is closed in the face 
of any American citizen, that no barriers are built across the 
highway to suecess, and then permit every man to work out 
his salvation with fear and trembling to the best of his ability ; 
and government can do no more, and government should attempt 
to do no more, for men can not undo by law what God has done 
by creation without perverting the natural order of things and 
doing far more harm than good. ' 

But it is not true that the manufacturer receives the larger 
share of profits. From 80 to 85 per cent of the cost of all fin- 
ished products is represented by the wages paid labor, and while 
it is true that the manufacturer- receives greater profits than 
any one or any considerable number of his employees, certainly 
it will not be denied that the man who furnishes the capital and 
takes all the risk and plans all the organization and furnishes 
all the brain power behind his plant and is compelled to super- 
vise buying and selling and is all the time endeavoring to im- 
prove his product so as to meet the more exacting demands of 
the market; in short, the man who assumes the initiative in hls 
enterprise and is responsible for the success or failure of his 
venture, surely he is entitled to a fair share of the profits, and 
to deny him this means that a premium shall no longer be placed 
on eapital and courage and capacity in this land of ours, and 
this would, indeed, spell dissolution and despair. 

THE EQUALITY OF ALL MEN. 

The Republican Party has another principle, the moral one, 
to which: I alluded at the outset, one that may appeal to the 
idealistic faculty of President Wilson; one that, more largely 
than any other, accounts for its origin, and the one to which it 
has tenaciously clung throughout its long history. It is ex- 
pressed in the simple statement, “All men are created equal," 
and it rang ever in the ears of Abraham Lincoln, absorbed ever 
his powerful intellect, and engaged ever his regnant soul. 

I think— 


He said, in speaking of the Declaration of Independence— 


that the authors of that noble instrument intended to include all men. 
But they did not intend to declare all men equal in all respects, They 
did not mean-to say that all were equal In color, size, intellect, moral 
development, or social pec They defined, with tolerable distinct- 
ness, with what respect t e d consider all men created equal—equal, 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liber y, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This they said and this they meant. They did 
not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all men were then actual 
enjoying that equality, nor that they were about to confer it immedi- 
ately upon them, 

In fact, they had no power to confer such a boon. They meant sim- 
ply to declare the right, so that the enforcement of it should follow 
as fast as circumstances would permit, They meant to set up à stand- 
ard maxim for free society which should be familiar to all and revered 
by all; constantly looked to, constantly labored for, and even though 
never perfectly attained, constantly approximated; thereby constan y 
spreading and deepening its influences and augmenting the value and 
happiness of life to all people everywhere. 

Fellow citizens, here is the method and here is the object of 
our Government, stated with the unerring accuracy of a seer, 
with the final authority of a prophet, and from it we may never 
depart, and from it we wil! never depart so long as love sways 
the heart and reason rules the mind. 

If I were asked to state Lincoln's theory of government in a 
single sentence, it would be this, “conservative progress,” the 
final goal in view ever being the equality of men, and this to 
be attained, not at a single bound, but “ just as fast as circum- 
stances will permit." 

How this wholesome yet profound truth should be filtered into 
the hearts and consciences of the American people to-day, being 
taught, as they are, new and fanciful processes of development 
and strange and unaccustomed methods of progress, 

And permit me to say in passing that no document ever fash- 
ioned by the brain or formed by the hand of man permits, in 
strict keeping with its provisions, a more rapid progress or more 
carefully safeguards the interests of every man while he is on 
the march toward the final goal; and will more effectually secure 
him in every right he ever will acquire, than the Constitution 


of the United States. . 


REPUBLICAN PARTY FAITHFUL TO THE EQUALITY OF MEN. 
Genlemen, lias the Republican Party been untrue to the 

greatest of all the Lincolnian principles of government? 
No; rather does the record of this party prove that it has 
neglected no opportunity to enforce Lincoln's theory nud realize 
Lincoln's ideal in our national life. But we have done this not 
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contrary to, but in conformity with, his teachings. Lincoln 
realized that freedom is not a bequest, but a conquest. He 
knew that the ideal will not be attained by some spontaneous, 
all-powerful dispensation of Providence, but that man is to 
work for it, to fight for it, to struggle for it, to suffer for it, 
and thus when he acquires it he will be the better fitted to hold 
fast to it and forever retain it. And thus this ideal, which he 
called the “standard maxim,” is ever before us for our con- 
stant contemplation. 

Have we turned our backs upon this standard? Are we 
traitors to this lofty conception? No; notwithstanding the 
views of the President and the purveyors of misinfor- 
mation, the deathless Lincoln, with flaming torch in hand, still 
leads the hosts of the Republican Party on the way to progress. 

And yet there are those among us who are discontented with 
our pace and who are dissatisfied unless we set fire to the 
chariot wheels of progress and scatter terror and dismay on 
every hand. They seek to destroy old methods of progress 
because they are old, to overturn old safeguards of liberty be- 
cause they are old, and to force upon us new plans and policies 
simply because they are new. 

I prefer the old Declaration of Independence with its ever 
new announcement of fundamental principles. 

I prefer the old methods of development by which we have 
accomplished so much. I prefer Lincoln’s conservative progress 
to any of the makeshifts of place hunters and self-seekers. 

LINCOLN’S IDEAL MADE REAL. 

The Republican Party has always favored such policies as to 
embody this ideal in our individual as well as in our national 
life. These policies have enabled us to build up an American 
civilization distinct from that of any other on earth, unique 
in all history. As the result of this conception of the royal 
worth of man we have worked out an American theory of gov- 
ernment, an American scheme of civilization, an American 
ideal of the dignity of labor, and all the time we have been 
more nearly approximating Lincoln's standard maxim, the 
maxim of absolute equality. Lincoln believed and we main- 
tain that economic questions are intimately interwoven with 
ethical questions and that neither the moral nor the commercial 
ideal can safely be dismissed in consideration of any of the 
political or moral problems that to-day demand our solution. 

The application of this thought has resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Departments of Commerce and Labor, through 
which have been developed those facts that have constituted the 
basis for all the laws since passed for the better control of 
large corporations and for the reform of unwholesome industrial 
conditions; the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and subsequent enactment of the various amend- 
ments that have strengthened its power and augmented its 
authority; in the Sherman antitrust law, the most sweeping 
statute ever passed in this or any other land for the control 
of unlawful combinations of capital, and which is proving 
sufficient for the solutions of the mighty problems that have 
been so incessantly forced upon us in the last two decades; in 
all legislation to prevent rebates and unfair methods of dealing 
and all underground systems of finance; in every law that safe- 
guards the interests of labor, that protects women and children, 
that restrains the exceeding competent man from overrunning 
the rights of his fellow man equally worthy but less capable 
of molding events and fashioning conditions to his own ends. 

From this idea, practically realized, came the railway-rate 
law, the statute limiting the hours of continuous employment 
on all railroads doing an interstate business; every safety-ap- 
pliance act ever passed by Congress, from Harrison to Taft, for 
the benefit of the laborer and the safety of the passenger as 
well; a workman's compensation act; an employer's liability 
Jaw; an eight-hour rule for all national works; navigation laws 
which insure the maintenance of the American standard of 
wages and living on all American ships; a model child-labor 
law for the District of Columbia; and in the enactment of all 
these statutes designed to curb the strong and protect the weak 
and promote equality among our fellow men. 

This Lincolnian doctrine carried into execution produced the 
pure-food law, the meat-inspection law, and a national health 
act, and a Bureau of Mines and Mining, to better protect the 
lives of those who labor away from sunlight and starlight and 
sky. 

This theory has been applied abroad as well as at home, and 
“a whole chapter might be written about the progressive char- 
acter of the administration that has been given to the territory 
ncquired by the United States as the result of the Spanish- 
American War. The national good faith was vindicated in the 
release of Cuba. Unbelievable results for the betterment of 
millions have been accomplished in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines—in the construction of highways, in the pacification of 


savages, in the establishment of industries, in the improvement 
of agricultural methods, in the advancement of popular educa- 
tion. The influence exercised by the United States in China 
during the Boxer crisis is a memory to be proud of. Probably 
the influence of the United States prevented partition of at 
least a considerable part of the Empire. We turned back to 
China that portion of the indemnity which was unexpended for 
legitimate purposes, and with this money China has been send- 
ing students to American institutions of higher learning. Be- 
cause of the impression progressive America has made in China 
a new republic has arisen in Asia, exercising sway over 400, 
000,000 people.” Surely who will say, in the light of this un- 
paralled record, that the Republican Party has not always been 
progressive, that it has ever been reactionary, and that it has 
not ever been mindful of the highest interests and the dearest 
concerns of all the people all ihe time? And practically every 
one of these great movements has been inaugurated and con- 
summated in the last 30 years by the Republican Party, the 
very period in which our President asserts that that party has 
never felt the thrill of a new idea. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY PROGRESSIVE. 


It is but natural for the Republican Party to assume the 
initiative in all matters pertaining to legislation and adminis- 
tration. The very conception that ushered it into existence, 
the very thought that gave it birth, the very ingrained habit 
of thinking and acting along fixed lines for 50 years, make it 
the party of aggression, the party of progress. 

The Republican Party has always maintained that the Gen- 
eral Government was invested with all the power not specially 
prohibited by the Constitution, while the Democratic Party has 
always contended that the General Government had no power 
not specifically granted by that instrument. This inherent 
difference in fundamental belief has always made the Republi- 
can Party progressive, the Democratic Party reactionary, and 
that difference still exists. 

Gentlemen, the millennium is not yet here. We all know full 
well that there are numerous evils yet to be dealt with, but 
we can not forget that the Republican Party proposes to remedy 
them by Lincoln’s methods of conservatism; and yet, Lincoln’s 
name is used to incite labor against capital. However, what 
does he say on this important question? “It is the acme of our 
civilization that men who are industrious and sober and honest 
in the pursuit of thelr own interest should, after a while, accu- 
mulate capital, and after that should be allowed to enjoy it.” 
And again, “ Labor is the superior of capital and deserves much 
higher consideration,” but “‘ capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights.” These were Lin- 
coln’s ideas. Labor is as necessary as air; capital is as neces- 
sary as sunshine—nothing but hatred and no one but a dema- 
gogue could prejudice one againt the other. 

The Republican Party proposes to remedy evils by the 
methods of conservative progress and not to annihilate the 
whole system by hatred and revenge. 

Gentlemen, to-day destruction threatens and the methods of 
iconoclasm are everywhere advocated. Old ideas are being 
overturned, old principles are being abandoned, and it is time 
for the steady unwavering elements of the American people to 
recur again and again to the ideas of Abraham Lincoln, to re- 
view over and over his sublime advocacy of conservative prog- 
ress. We need no new philosophy of society to-day, nor is any 
new theory of politics required. We need but to hold fast to 
eternal principles. We need but to cling to the old ideas ap- 
plied to new conditions as new conditions demand. We need to 
regulate our conduct in accordance with the wise advice of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Gentlemen, in the light of this masterful record of progress 
and development it is evident that, when the President lightly 
says that the Republican Party has had no new idea in the last 
80 years, he speaks as neither a philosopher, a statesman, a 
politician, nor a historian, but as merely a candidate for office 
making a stump speech and seeking to curry favor with his 
eon by appealing to their bias, their prejudice, and their 


ce. 

A nation can not advance without either originating new ideas 
or constantly reapplying old ones, and to say that the Republi- 
ean Party has had no new idea in 30 years is to say that this 
Nation has made no progress in 30 years, for the history of the 
country during that time has been but the record of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Up to the Federal reserve bank law, which is yet to be tried, 
what great act, either legislative or executive, has the Demo- 
cratic Party originated in the last 50 years? Not one. 

The Republican Party has been in power practically all the 
time since Lincoln’s first inauguration, and every legislative 
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and executive act that has added to our commercial supremacy 

and our financial primacy is traceable directly to the genius, 

the wisdom, and the statesmanship of the Republican Party. 
THE PRESIDENT INCONSISTENT. 


And speaking of new men and new ideas, President Wilson 
used this choice bit of diction: - 

The Republican Party is still a cover and a — for those who are 
afraid, for those who want to consult their grandfathers about every- 
thing; and you will notice that most of the advice taken by the Re- 
publican Party is taken from gentlemen old enough to be grandfathers ; 
and that when they claim that a reaction has taken place they react to 
the reelection of the oldest members of their party. 

And then turned abruptly about to eulogize Senator KERN, 65 
years old, and Senator SmivELY, 60 years old, and tell what 
great men they were. And there is not a single member of his 
Cabinet who is not old enough to be a grandfather, and he takes 
most of his political orders, as he got his nomination, from Mr. 
Bryan, who is a grandfather. And this speech from Mr. 
Wilson, who is 58 and whose grandfatherly possibilities began 
n number of years ago, and who, since making this speech, has 
actually become a grandfather, which, according to his own 
logic, must certainly disqualify him for effective governmental 
service. “Old men for counsel and young men for action” is 
ancient, but true. Wisdom and experience and knowledge 
gained from actual trial will always be valuable in this world, 
and even the cloistered schoolmaster, who gets his wisdom from 
axioms and maxims and theoretical lore instead of learning it 
in the rugged school of hard knocks, will very often be brought 
face to face with problems for the sane solution of which it 
would be wonderfully wise, though equally rare, for him to seek 
the advice of some staid old philosopher who has been battered 
and bruised in the rough battle of life, but who has come out of 
it all serene and self-poised and sane. 


A PARTY OF SHIFTING IDEAS, 


And it may be that, in speaking of new ideas, President Wil- 
son was in a measure ratifying the history of his party for the 
last 60 years, for in all that period it has not clung to any idea 
for any two successive campaigns, with the single exception of 
free trade, and at various times has even subordinated that 
doctrine to others that seemed more likely to catch votes. 

In 1860 that party stood for slavery, for State sovereignty, 
for sesession. In 1864 it declared the war a failure, fought the 
sale of Government bonds, and opposed the issuance of green- 
backs. In 1868 it demanded the repudiation of the publie debt. 
In 1872 it nominated Horace Greeley and contented itself with 
& platform of general opposition to all the existing order of 
things. In 1876 it opposed the resumption of specie payment. 
In 1880 it conducted its first strong assault on the tariff, but 
made the most of its campaign noise on the force bill. In 1888 
it was for tariff for revenue only. In 1892 it was for tariff only 
for revenue. In that campaign it advocated the conservatism of 
Cleveland, while in 1896 it vehemently espoused the radicalism 
of Bryan. In that campaign its principal issue was free silver. 

In 1900 it “‘paramounted” imperialism and militarism. In 
1904 its main complaint was that the Republican Party was 
building forts near large cities in which to place soldiers to 
coerce labor. In 1906 Bryan again took charge of his party, 
and, after a trip around the world, boldly announced his cham- 
pionship of the Government ownership of railroads; but, finding 
how unpopular it was, has never breathed it from that day to 
this. In 1908 they fought their battle on the Government guar- 
anty of bank deposits. In 1912 they won on Republican discord 
and a divided opposition, and are in power now a minority party 
of 2,000,000 votes. Bryan, after strenuously advocating a pri- 
mary for everything, was elected a delegate to that convention 
by a primary in his district, which instructed him by its vote 
for CHAMP CLARK, and yet he did not hesitate a moment to turn 
his back on his constituents and violate his instructions and 
force the nomination of Wilson; and now, to the utter disgust of 
all Americans and the utter amazement of all foreigners, is 
playing the shuttlecock between the Department of State and 
the Chautauqua platform, and is rattling around in the place 
heretofore illuminated by the genius of Webster and Clay and 
Seward and Blaine and Hay. 

Surely, if changing ideas is what President Wilson wants, if 
playing a game of *now you see it and now you don't" with 
passed issues and present problems meets his conception of true 
party success, he has undoubtedly chosen the right organization 
with which to cast his lot. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

The President in his recent remarkable utterance proposed 
an employment bureau to care for those out of labor. He 
says: 

Don't you think it would be a pretty good idea for the Democratic 
Party to undertake a systematic method of helping the workingmen of 


America? There is a very simple way in which they could help the 


workingman. If we were simply to establish a great Federal employ- 
ment bureau, it would be a great thing. 

The laborer of this country needs to be guided from opportunity to 
opportunity. Just the other day we were told tbat in two States of 
the Union 30,000 men were needed to gather the crops. It was sug- 
gested in a Cabinet meeting that the Department of Labor should have 
printed information about this, in such form that it could be posted 
up in the t offices all over the United States, and that the Depart- 
ment of bor should get in touch with the labor departments of 
States, so that the notice could go out from them. I, what was 
the result? These 30,000 men were found and were sent to the places 
where they got profitable employment. I don't know of any one thing 
that has pened in my a tration that made me feel happier 
than that—that the job and the man had been brought together. 

And this, coming from the man who did more than any other 
to separate the man and the job, is indeed refreshing. 

But how happened those 30,000 men to be idle? Were they 
thus in 1912? There is certainly no record of such a situation, 
for then every willing hand found work. 

What kind of philanthropy is it to adopt a policy that loses 
a man his steady job and then establishes a bureau to give 
him unsteady employment? 

Wouldn't it have been better to let him alone where he was? 
Who has been benefited by these policies that perpetually 
hammer business? The manufacturer? No; for his factory 
is either closed or running on half time, and he is sitting in 
the shadow of a great fear. The laborer? No; for he is out of 
work, his children are crying for bread, and he knows not 
where to look for relief. 

It is one of the object$ of government to make a people pros- 
perous, and therefore an administration should adopt such poli- 
cies as will foster trade and promote commerce and aid business 
and insure employment. 

And, after harvest time, what became of those 30,000 men? 
Where are they now? ‘The President's soul was made to re- 
joice because they were hauled from one part of the country to 
the other to find a 30-day job. Well, were they taken back 
again to their former places of residence? If so, at their own 
expense? Or at the cost of the Government? If the former, 
they spent a goodly portion of their 30-day pay in going to and 
fro. If the latter, the Government will soon have to levy. 
another “ war tax” to pay transportation charges. What sort 
of a situation are we in when the President of the United 
States waxes eloquent and pathetic over the fact that 30,000 
idle men out of 3,000,000 in the same plight have temporary 
jobs, Nes every man of them was at work when he came into 
power 

Did any Republican President ever propose an employment 
bureau to give work to the idle? No; because nobody was ever 
in enforced idleness when our party was in power. Perhaps 
that is one of President Wilson's “new ideas" If so, we 
willingly assign him all the credit. : 

It is perhaps necessary now for something of that kind to be 
done, just as it is necessary for the ambulance to go over the 
field of battle after the conflict is over to pick up the mangled 
and the dying, but no such necessity ever existed while our 
party was in power. 

GENUINE EMPLOYMENT. 


Do you know how I would give work to the unemployed? I 
would have Congress place a protective-tariff law on the statute 
books, pass the necessary appropriation bills, and then adjourn 
and go home. I would say to the lawmakers, “ Unshackle 
commerce; unfetter industry; unhamper capital; strike the 
gyves from the limbs of labor; give business a chance" I 
would drive the demagogues out of the temple and relegate to 
the rear those who fatten and batten on discontent and turmoil 
and who seek to mount to public place on the prostrate forms of 
capital and labor. 

I would always and everywhere exhort the people to quit 
taking the newspaper that seeks to increase its circulation by 
inflaming the public to class hatred and unrest; and I would 
have the business man stop advertising in any publication that, 
in order to satisfy the sensation mongers of our day, nre always 
making assaults on men of initiative and arousing popular fury 
against men of means. Capital and labor must work together 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness or work not at all. They are 
both absolutely essential to our prosperity and our happiness; 
each must be taught to know and to keep within its legitimate 
sphere and constantly exhorted to a wholesome regard for the 
rights of the other. 

I would have the people learn that very much depends upon 
the individual and that very little depends upon the Govern- 
ment. 

We have literally gone to seed on Government interference 
and Government control in this country. Authority is being 
delegated by Congress to various commissions until power is 
farther and farther removed from the people every year. 
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One commission. controls all the banking and currency of the 
country. Another has supervision of all the railroads of the 
land. Another has charge of all the interstate business. of the 
Nation. Another is authorized to manage all the 

power in the Nation. 'The people do not elect, nor can they 


directly remove, a single member of any of these commissions | 


that control all the business of the world. 

Is representative government a failure that these things 
should be done Are the representatives of the people, chosen 
from the people, by the people, either too ignorant or too unre- 
liable to longer legislate directly for the interests of the people? 
Must everything the people have and do be regulated by the 
General Government, and must all this power be lodged in com- 
missions, away from the direct control of the people? 

No wonder business is affrighted at this situation. No won- 
der the genius of industry staggers with burdens being piled 
higher and higher upon her every day. 

Let us give honest business a chance to do an honest business 
in this country. Because some men are bad all men are not to 
be condemned and placed under police surveillance. Because 
some business concerns have run counter to the best interests 
of all the people we should not overthrow it all, but let us be 
sane enough to punish the evil and protect the good, to preserve 
the honest and weed out the bad. 


THE MEXICAN MUDDLE, 


But what about Mexico? In his speech, the President said: 


I want to say a word about Mexico—not so much about Mexico as 
our attitude tomand Mexico. I hold it as a fundamental principle, and 
le has a t to determine its own form of 
government, and unii this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end 
poopie of Mexico never had a 
eir governors or what their 
government shoul per cent. It is none of 
my business and 
termining it. It is none of my business and it is none of your business 


how they about the business: The country is theirs, the Government 
Is theirs, the liberty, if they can get it—and God speed them in get- 
ting it—is theirs; as my influence goes while I am Presi- 


and, so. 
dent, nobody shall interfere with. it, 


Then, if all that be true, and it unquestionably is, what right 
had he to interfere to say that Huerta had not been fairly 
elected and that he must resign and vacate at once? What he 
says is diametrically opposed to what he did and what he says 
is right. 

2 recital of the events that occurred in that unfor- 
tunate country from the first outbreak of hostilities to. the 
present time will serve to show the objectless drifting of “ wateh- 
ful waiting” and the entire absence of any policy whatever 
with reference to our neighbor on the south. 

Madero. revolted against Diaz in 1910. His revolution was 
successful. Diaz left Mexico in May, 1911, and Madero became 
President on the 6th day of November that year. President 
Taft formally reco the Madero government. 

In January, 1913, Felix Diaz organized a revolution against 
the Madero government in Mexico City, and at this juncture 
President Taft, taking advantage of a previous aet of Congress, 
laid an embargo on all arms and munitions of war going from 
this country into Mexico. 

Gen. Huerta, who had been in command of the Madero forces, 
deserted to Diaz and Madero was captured and his government 
overthrown. 
i On February 18 Lascurian was sworn in as Provisional Presi- 

dent, and in a short time therenfter Madero was killed. Gen. 
Huerta then took command of the government and was sworn 
in as Provisional President in accordance with the forms pre- 
scribed by their constitution. Just at this time Mr. Wilson 
became President of the United States. Within a month a 
fresh revolution, headed by Carranza and Villa, broke out in 
northern Mexico, and then the troubles as well as the blunders 
of the administration began. 

Not content with the reports of our then able ambassador to 
Mexico, our own distinguished fellow citizen, Henry Lane Wil- 
son, whom we are proud to have known as a Hoosier, and who 
represented our country in Mexico, with distinguished credit 
and honor for four eventful years—not content with his recom- 
mendations, and yet without having the eourage to remove him 
and appoint one of his own ambassadors upon whose representa- 
tions he was willing to rely, President Wilson seleeted Mr. John 
Lind as his special representative in Mexico, and, going over the 
head of our regular ambassador there, delivered through Mr. 
Lind a message to Huerta in the nature of an ultimatum de- 
manding that he should forthwitn resign and immediately va- 
ente the office of President, And yet in his speech he says, 
“The country is theirs, the government is theirs, and, so far as 
Iam concerned, nobody shall interfere with it.“ 

President Wilson was right in his words, but wrong in his 
deeds. It was none of his business how Huerta was elected. 
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"That was the business of the people of Mexico. If they were 
willing to have that kind of a man for President, that was their 
right, and President Wilson should have recognized the Huertan 
government at once as the only one in existence in Mexico when 
he came into office. 

If he had done this, and had kept the embargo on arms and 
munitions of war sent from this country into that, Huerta could 
have flonted his bonds and obtnined money with which to buy 
sufficient equipment to suppress the rebellion. But President 
Wilson took exactly the opposite position, and did it upon 
grounds wholly untenable. As if he were a sort of universal 
guardian over all peoples and governments, he at once ordered 
Huerta to abdicate, and when that gentleman declined to obey 
this order he lifted the embargo imposed by President Taft 
and became for all practical purposes an ally of Villa and an 
open enemy to Huerta. Talk about noninterference. He did 
‘interfere, not by open. declaration, it is true, but by a system 
of furtive and officious meddling never before witnessed in 
American diplomacy. 

,. Why did he refuse to recognize Huerta? Solely on the ground 
that he was a bad man. But was that any of our business? 
Is it the duty of our President to go nosing around all over 
the world in order to find out whether or not the rulers in the 
various countries of the earth. measure up to the Princetonian 
standard of morality and then shape his foreign policy accord- 
ing to the ascertained results? What folly, and especially in 
view of the unspeakable character of the man with whom he 
‘allied himself, for if Huerta was a bad man Villa was. infinitely 
worse. No more notorious and inhuman butcher, bandit, and 
brigand ever went unhung than this malignant monster of 
guilt, and yet, in order to carry out a feeling of personal ani- 
mosity on the part of President Wilson against Huerta, a feel- 
ing he acquired by talking with the members of the Madero 
family in the Bermudas after his election and before his 
inauguration, he interfered in Mexican affairs in behalf of this 
blackened murderer and ran the risk of open war with a sister 
Republic. 

But time went on, and while Bryan babbled on the chautau- 
qua and bungled in the State Department, Wilson watchfully 
waited, and we got nowhere. And then occurred what is called 
the first Tampico incident. 

A erew from one or our warships landed at that port for 
perfectly proper purposes, and yet they were arrested. They 
were taken to: the town hall, where they were at once released, 
and Admiral Mayo contented himself with demanding a salute 
to the flag as a reparation for the insult, The entire matter 
might have been disposed of there without further complication, 
but our Government chose to make a national affair out of it 
and took it to the City of Mexico. They there placed themselves 
in the ridiculous and inconsistent position of declining to recog- 
nize Huerta as the head of the government and yet demanded 
that he, on the part of the Mexiean Government, should salute 
the flag. Having demanded that he vacate, and having declined 
to recognize that he had any right whatever as President, they 
yet insisted on his saluting the flag, while nt the same time 
they contended that he had no authority over any of the arms 
and munitions of Mexico with which to fire a salute. 

The Huertan government declined to salute unless they were 
assured in advance that it would be returned, and it was on 
this point that the open rupture came. President Wilson deliv- 
ered a message to Congress, and asked that he should be given 
power to take steps against Huerta; not against the Mexican 
Government, mark you, but against Huerta by name, thus 
showing that the only policy he had was against an individual. 
That resolution passed in. the House, but failed in the Senate, 
because that body recognized that it would never do to pass a 
virtual declaration of war simply against an individual, but 
that some statement of policy should be made in order to justify 
such a serious: step. 

In the meantime our forces were ordered to Vera Cruz, though 
for what purpose is not apparent. The trouble was at Tampico, 
Why our vessels were not ordered there remains a mystery, and 
why they were ordered to Vera Cruz, where neither life nor 
property was in danger, is more than we have ever been told. 
In attempting to take possession of this port 19 of our men 
were killed and over a hundred wounded, while the casualties 
among the Mexicans were much grenter. 

VIRTUAL DECLARATION OF WAR. 


Now, notwithstanding the declaration of the President that 
he had kept our country out of war, and notwithstanding that 
this fact was the main argument advanced by the Democratic 
orators last campaign, yet the incident at Vera Cruz was an 
open act of war. To claim that it was not because no declara- 
tion of war had been made is simply juggling words. Germany 
never formally declared war against Belgium, yet no one can 
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be heard to say that she has not been at war with that un- 
fortunate country. 

To seize the principal seaport of a nation by force of arms, 
and to retain it for several months in the same manner, is an 
open act of war, and it was because of those things that the 
President hurried into the so-called Niagara conference, which 
never even had the remotest chance of settling any question. 
However, it so delayed matters that we were not compelled to 
resort to the further use of arms and in this respect was most 
fortunate. ; 

We sent our ships to Vera Cruz ostensibly to prevent the land- 
ing of a cargo of arms intended for Huerta. The ship was not 
permitted to land at Vera Cruz, but within a few days found 
uninterrupted passage into the harbor at Puerto Mexico, where 
the entire cargo was landed and turned over to the forces of 
Huerta. It is plain to be seen, therefore, that the very object 
for which we took Vera Cruz, and which cost so many precious 
American lives, was never accomplished. We further sent our 
ships there to force Huerta to salute the flag, and that was 
originally given forth as the sole object of the expedition. And 
yet the flag was never saluted and the whole incident was for. 
gotten and lost sight of by the administration. There was never 
n more futile effort made, there was never a more objectless 
expedition attempted, there was never a more useless sacrifice 
of life and property, and yet all this bungling and inefficient 
maladministration was tolerated by the American people solely 
because of the appalling catastrophe that is being enacted in 
Europe. 

At this time President Wilson lifted the embargo on arms. 
That was, and was intended to be, a real help to the rebels, for 
we had clearly made them our allies. Their difficulty was that 
they had no port and therefore could not bring arms into Mexico 
from the outside, but they could bring them over the border 
after the embargo was lifted, and that was why it was lifted. 
* But the Secretary of War, being wiser and more courageous 
than the Secretary of State, issued an order that no arms should 
be carried across the border, and that left the matter in such 
a shape that Villa was compelled to have a port in order to 
secure foreign help. 

The vessels we had at Tampico were compelled to stand out 
9 miles away from the port. This was done on the excuse that 
if they remained there they might cause trouble. The simple 
truth is that had they remained there they would have pre- 
vented trouble, for there were a number of American citizens 
in that community and a vast amount of American property 
that was entitled to the protection of these American ships. 
After the withdrawal of our vessels Huerta still remained in 
command at Tampico, our citizens there were all threatened with 
massacre and their property was subject to confiscation and 
destruction, and they were left entirely without protection by 
reason of the withdrawal of our ships. The only thing that 
saved their lives was the action of the commanders of the 
German and British ships which were still lying in that port. 
Thirteen hundred American citizens were taken on those ves- 
sels, and thus saved from indiscriminate and helpless slaughter, 
while our vessels were compelled to remain 9 miles away from 
the port in order that Villa might have an opportunity to 
procure arms and munitions of war with which to carry on an 
insurrection against a regularly constituted government. 

Because of our attitude the government of Huerta failed, 
and he was compelled to leave the country. The President 
accomplished the object of his interference in Mexico, but what 
was the final result? During this entire time the difficulty was 
that neither Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Bryan ever considered what 
would happen with Mexico in case Huerta was dislodged. Their 
one object was to drive him out of power and never for one 
moment did they pause to think what would become of the 
country after their object had been accomplished. Had they 
given the slightest study to the character of the Mexican people, 
had they taken into consideration the volatile and mercurial 
nature of that inflammable race, had they halted for mature 
reflection for one hour in their mad desire to overthrow an 
unfriendly individual they would have known that when Huerta 
was gone some other man equally bad or worse would take his 
pláce, and that, if Carranza came into power, Villa would revolt 
against him, and that one revolution would follow another in 
rapid succession for years to come. But these things apparently 
never occurred to them, or, if they did occur to them, they 
brushed them aside, being fiercely determined on the one proposi- 
tion of overthrowing Huerta. 

RESULTS OF “ WATCHFUL WAITING.” 

Fifty per cent of the inhabitants of Mexico are pure-blood 
Indians, 80 per cent are half-breeds, 20 per cent are Spanish, 
and to imagine that a mixed population of that character, with 
the past history of Mexico, could establish and maintain a stable 


government, founded on fundamental principles, was an illusion 
that ought never to have deceived any man. 

And what is the condition of Mexico to-day? The whole 
country is the helpless prey of banditti; a bushwhacking guerilla 
warfare is carried on in every portion of the land; there is no 
responsible government anywhere, no power to secure life or 
protect property or defend society, disorder and anarchy and 
chaos and riot everywhere, and the solemn truth is that we can 
not escape responsibility for our share in that miserable business 
and its dire results. 

'The truth is that over 200 American lives have been lost, and 
yet nothing done to prevent it; the truth is that 60 people have 
recently been killed by Mexican bullets from across the border, 
and yet not a word has been uttered in protest nor a finger been 
lifted to prevent it. 

At this time the guillotine stands in the City of Mexico and 
victims are being daily murdered in the capital city of the 
country without there being any power strong enough to pre- 
vent it. And even worse than that, according to a flood of 
uncontradicted testimony, these murdering marauders have 
invaded the sacred precincts of the church, the cloister, and 
the nunnery, and have turned themselves in wild and reckless 
abandon upon the women, upon the priests, upon the nuns, and 
upon the children, until their helpless victims are numbered 
by the hundreds. 

The truth is that two courses with reference to the Mexican 
matter lay open before Mr. Wilson when he assumed the Presi- 
dency. One was to exert all the moral power of the Government 
and to invoke the moral aid of all other Governments to protect 
property, to enforce laws, and maintain order in that country, 
and by every form of moral suasion known to the world to 
insist upon a righteous government for that unfortunate country. 

The other course was to send arms into Mexico, to take pos- 
session of the Government, to establish a protectorate there ns 
we did in Cuba, to preserve order and secure life and property, 
until such time as it was safe for us to withdraw and permit 
them to set up a Government of théir own. 

The truth is he did neither. He interfered, it is true, but only 
in a meddling and an ineffective way. He went in, indeed, but 
apparently without any object, and withdrew without having 
accomplished a single thing, and the present chaotic condition 
of affairs is largely a direct result of the reckless misnamed 
policy of watchful waiting. 

WILSON A FAILURE, 

On the whole it is safe to say that Mr. Wilson has not been 
a successful President. 

He went into office on a platform pledged to economy, and yet 
has never lifted his voice against the unwarranted assaults upon 
the surplus committed by his party. He even advocated levying 
a war tax upon the people, in a time of adversity produced 
wholly by his mistaken policies, in order to make possible fur- 
ther raids upon the Treasury by southern Congressmen. 

He was elected upon a platform pledging himself and his 
party to a single term in the Presidency, and yet right in the 
teeth of that pledge is an undoubted candidate for four years 
more. 

He was chosen upon a platform demanding free tolls for 
American vessels carrying coastwise commerce through the 
Panama Canal, and the most vigorous speech he made in this 
campaign for election was in its support, and yet he turned his 
back upon his party pledge, ruthlessly broke his plighted faith, 
and literally forced through Congress a provision compelling 
American shipowners to pay the same tolls as are required of 
foreign shipowners for the privilege of sailing through our own 
canal, 

He was elected upon a platform which declared that a pro- 
tective tariff was unconstitutional, and in his speeches he de- 
clared this system to be vicious, un-American, and immoral, 
and yet signed a bill with many of its items providing for as 
high a protection as any Republican would require. And he 
did this because he was afraid to put his theories into practice 
by wholesale, for he knew that if he did it would create such 
havoc with our industries that his party would be swept out of 
power and kept out for the next generation. 

Having all his life opposed ship subsidy, or any other form of 
aid or subvention for our own merchant marine, he yet flies 
to the opposite extreme and proposes to enter upon an untried 
scheme of Government ownership of merchant vessels which 
for every conceivable reason is far more to be deplored than 
any form of subsidy ever proposed. 

LACKS EXECUTIVE TEMPERAMENT. 

The President is too sectional in his views to always be na- 
tional in his policies; he is too partisan in his conception of his 
duties to always be patriotic in their discharge; he is too 
theoretical in his knowledge to always be practical in its appli- 
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cation; he is too dictatorial in his conduct to always be gen- 
erous to those who oppose his wish; he is too didactic in his 
methods to always be tolerant of those who assert their-own 


views. He knows so many things that are so in the text- 

books, but are not so in the markets or in the mills, that he 

a not always forgive those who know the real relations of 
ngs. 

And, apparently without pain of heart or qualm of conscience, 
he can descend from the high level, where he by nature and by 
training belongs, and on which we always like for our President 
to act, to a lower level than comports with his dignity or his 
scholarship; lower than we like for our Presidents to ever take. 
Witness this fling of his recent speech: 

Being by profession a schoolmaster, I am 
a class of uninstructed Republicans, though I 
the primary grades. 

If he uttered that sentence in a jocular vein, it was beneath 
his dignity as President of the United States to do it. If he 
uttered it in a spirit of soberness, it displays an egotism and 
a malice and a disregard of the proprieties scarcely believable. 

Millions of people believe in the Republican Party; millions 
think that to its policles and its management of our affairs is 
due the lofty place we occupy to-day among the nations of the 
world; millions worship the memory of its heroic and its sainted 
dead; millions feel the thrill of inspiration at the recollection 
of its deeds; millions find their patriotism renewed by a recital 
of the sacred traditions that cluster round its name; and mil- 
lions anxiously look forward to the day of its restoration to 
power as the one hope of deliverance from the frightful conditions 
we find on every hand. And therefore when the President gives 
utterance to a sentence of this character, and takes an un- 
lettered stumper's fling at a very great portion of the people 
over whom he presides, he casts aside the dignity of his high 
office and the charm of his scholarship and assumes a role 
unworthy of a man in so high a place. 

But let us console ourselves with the comforting assurance 
that he has done about all the harm he ever can do as President, 
and that his services will be no longer required after the 4th 
of March, 1917. Then the Republican Party will be restored to 
power, and we shall enter upon a glad day in which we shall be 
prosperous at home and respected abroad, and our flag shall be 
known and honored around the world because of what it 
represents, - 


Aid its dawning, tongue and pen, 
Aid it hopes of honest men ; 

Aid it paper, aid it type 

Aid it for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken into play; 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way. 
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Ship-Purchase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 17, 1915, 


On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lines between the United States and South America and between the 
United States and the countries of Europe. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I never had very much sym- 
pathy for or confidence in a man who is afraid—afraid physic- 
ally or afraid to take a position in the affairs of life as they 
nre presented to him. I feel the same way about a political 
party or an administration. It makes a political party purely 
one of negation, It makes nn administration a byword. There 
is one thing that can be said of the present administration— 
it is not afraid. Whatever might have been said about the 
Democratic Party during certain periods of the past it certainly 
can not be said under this administration that it is a party of 
negation or a party of fear. 

In its last platform the Democratic Party declared for build- 
ing up a merchant marine, but one without additional burdens 
upon the people and without bounties or subsidies from the 
Public Treasury. The administration has put forward a mer- 
chant marine bill, and for weeks it has been debated in the 
Senate, where it was favorably reported, and there is also a 
fayorable report from the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. No bill that has been before Congress 
since I have been here has had greater consideration. 

The opposition to the ship-purchnse bill, as it appears from 
the expressions of those who have discussed it, whether Demo- 


crats or Republicans, Senators or Representatives, is an oppo- 
sition of fear. Our Republican friends and their Democratic 
allies are afraid that it might be contrary to Democratic prin- 
ciples. They are afraid of the principle of Government owner- 
ship; they are afraid that it is not a wise departure; they 
are afraid we can not get the ships; they are afraid that if 
we get the ships that we might get some interned ships of 
belligerent nations and thereby get into trouble; they are afraid 
of international complications; they are afraid that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to go into the business; they are afraid it 
will hurt the private interests of those already engaged in the 
business; they are afraid it is unconstitutional. Again, they are 
afraid the Government will lose money by it, though our Re- 
publican friends are perfectly willing for the Government to 
lose money by contributing subsidies to private interests already 
engaged in shipping. Some even are afraid the $10,000,000 
appropriated from the Treasury will be too great a strain on 
the Treasury, though some of those same gentlemen have voted 
for $100,000,000 for the Army, $150,000,000 for the Navy, and 
some $200,000,000 for pensions this year. ,Some profess to be 
afraid that President Wilson—who has shown himself to be a 
jingo and was desirous of involving this country in war!— 
that if given the authority, as provided in this bill, he will 
take such steps in the purchase of ships that will involve us in 
war. Many of the very gentlemen who were abusing President 
Wilson some months ago because he would not declare war on 
Mexico are now vehemently abusing him because they see in 
this bill a trick by which he can get an opportunity to involve 
our country in war. Is it not absurd? "This is but a sample 
of the various kinds of fear that the opponents of this bill are 
exhibiting. 

It is quite remarkable that in the speeches of Mr. Root, Mr. 
GALLINGER, and other opponents of the bill in the Senate it 
is not even argued that the people of this country de not need 
a great number of ships to carry their wares. It is not even - 
argued that a great emergency does not exist in this country by 
reason of the fact that many of the foreign ships that we 
formerly used are now out of commission. It is not disputed 
that there is a great scarcity of shipping facilities. It is not 
disputed that ocean freight rates have gone up from 100 to 1,000 
per cent. It is not disputed that the rates are so high on certain 
commodities as to be prohibitive to the great loss and damage to 
those who produce those articles. The sole contention upon the 
part of those gentlemen is that they are afraid of the proposition. 

Mr. Speaker, before the war between the States in 1861 came 
upon us and under the beneficent rule of the Democratic Party 
this Nation had built up what was in that day and generation 
a great merchant marine. The war came on and destroyed that 
merchant marine, and those ships that were not destroyed were 
interned and sold, and I am informed that England, for the 
most part, bought them. Since that time more than 93 per 
cent of our shipping has been done in foreign bottoms. The 
Republican Party has steadfastly in its long reign of power in 
this country refused to take any steps to build up our mer- 
chant marine. Even our mails have, for the most part, been 


carried in ships flying foreign flags, and we appropriate an- 
nually, year by year, enormous sums to those shipowners for 
carrying our mails. 

At the outbreak of the war the United States, it has been 
cleimed, carried in its own bottoms more than 85 per cent of 
our exports. Since the war it has carried never more than 7 
per cent. During the war we sold ships to the allies as 


follows: 


18682 0.- B 25 


It will thus be seen that we sold ships amounting to over 
800,000 tons during this war period. It has been the desire of 
the Democratic Party for many decades to rebuild our merchant 
marine. This is shown in the Democratic platforms beginning 
with that of 1880. 

PLATFORM PROVISIONS, 
In the last Democratic platform at Baltimore the following 


statement is made: 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind our sister Republics of the south, but with- 
out imposing additional burdens upon the people and without bounties 
or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

For the benefit of my Democratic colleagues I wish to discuss 
this provision of the platform, with a view of ascertaining 
whether or not this bill is in accord therewith. In the first 
place, is the bill constitutional? I submit that it is. It is con- 


stitutional upon three separate provisions: (1) The Constitu- 
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tion of the United States gives Congress power, in terms, "to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” Can it be questioned 
that this bill provides for the regulation of foreign commerce? 
It regulates by directing that the Government may buy ships 
and go into the shipping business and carry our products to for- 
eign markets. It regulates it by giving to the Government 
power to establish rates at which this foreign tonnage will be 
carried. It regulates it by furnishing competition with foreign 
ships. It regulates it by furnishing ships in opposition to ex- 
isting shipping monopolies. So that it will appear that beyond 
question, under this provision of the Constitution, Congress 
clearly has the constitutional right to establish a shipping cor- 
peration, in which the Government may own all or any por- 
tion of the stock, provided only that the law thus enacted, in the 
words of the Constitution, “is necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the foregoing power.” 

Again, the bill is constitutional under the provisions of the 
Constitution which, in expressed terms, authorizes Congress to 
provide and maintain a Navy." This bill provides in sections 
8 and 9 that naval auxiliaries and vessels owned by the Panama 
Railroad Co. which are suitable for commercial use may be 
transferred to the ship corporation, and that the ships to be 
acquired by the board shall be, as far as possible, suitable for 
naval auxiliaries in the Naval Establishment of the United 
States, and the President shall have the right at any time, upon 
giving notice, to use them in this way. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago, during the ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt, our fleet of battleships took 
a trip around the world, and it will be remembered with morti- 
fication that the colliers and other auxiliaries attending the 
fleet were, for the most part, British vessels. This should never 
occur again. In a case of war our country would be handi- 
capped because lacking the necessary auxiliaries, This bill will 
prevent any such situation from arising. Again, the Constitu- 
tion authorized Congress “to establish post offices and post 
roads.” For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, we paid to 
foreign steamship owners $1,429,424.25 for carrying our foreign 
mails. We have a perfect right, and I believe it is our duty, 
that wherever possible our mails should be carried in American 
vessels, and we ought to bend our every effort to utilize this 
provision cf the Constitution for the benefit of our people. 'This 
money, or as much thereof as possible, should be paid to Amer- 
ican ships. The Constitution further provides that Congress 
has the power “to make all Jaws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing power.” 

It will thus be seen that this bill is anchored on three sepa- 
rate provisions of the Constitution, and there can not be the 
slightest doubt about its being a constitutional regulation of 
commerce. Indeed, I want to ask those gentlemen who are op- 
posed to the bill, in what manner would they go about regu- 
lating commerce so as to foster a growth of a merchant marine 
except by this method? I know it is claimed by some that if 
we repeal all navigation laws on the subject that this would 
help the matter, but surely if we did this this foreign com- 
merce would not be regulated by Congress. It would be in a 
position where it could regulate itself, and our platform declares 
that Congress should regulate commerce so as to foster a growth 
of a merehant marine. 

THE WISDOM OF THE MEASURE. 

The next question that naturally arises is the wisdom of our 
Government embarking in the shipping business. The bill 
provides that the Government shall not go permanently into 
this business, but as soon as it is bullt up and becomes profitable 
it shall be sold to private shipping corporations or individuals, 
with the implication, of course, that the Government is to 
continue to regulate the business after it is built up. 

Now, what are the conditions before us in this matter? By 
reason of the present foreign war not less than 14 per cent, it 
has been estimated, of our foreign shipping facilities have been 
put out of commission. 'The two German lines, the Hamburg- 
American and the North German Lloyd, alone, which have for 
the most part been engaged in American shipping, have a com- 
bined fleet of 306 ships, the Hamburg-American Line having 
190 ships and the North German Lloyd having 116 ships. Under 
these circumstances can it be wondered that ocean vessels have 
raised their rates all the way from 100 to 1,000 per cent? The 
great body of ships now engaged in our trade belong to the 
group known as the allies. Naturally these ships take from out 
shores food products and war material first. By reason of the 
Situation they take what is to thelr immediate interest or the 
immediate interest of their Government to take. Our people 
really have no option in the matter but to let them take such 
products as they will. Of course they do not tell us that they 
will not take any of our products, but they have absolute con- 
trol of the rates and by raising these rates to prohibitive figures 


they prevent the shipping of certain of our products. The re- 
sult is that some of our greatest and most important industries 
have been crippled and in many instances almost ruined be- 
cause of our inability to obtain ocean transportation. Our 
cotton, largely because of this lack of shipping facilities, is 
selling at half price, at a loss to our people of several hundred 
millions of dollars. Our export lumber business is at a stand- 
still because of this lack of shipping facilities. Our naval-stores 
industries are in the same condition. Our coal fields are being 
undeveloped for the same cause. Our tobacco industry is 
crippled for the same reason. These are merely the more im- 
portant of our products for which we can find no proper market 
because of the high rates or lack of shipping facilities. 

There never was a greater emergency for merchant vessels 
in the history of our country. There never was a greater op- 
portunity for our Nation if we would but use it. The world's 
trade is ours if we would step out and get it. When the Balti- 
more platform was made it was thought that our only oppor- 
tunity to build up our merchant marine would be by going into 
the South American trade. This war has made possible for us 
to get an immense trade with all the world. The opportunity 
may never come again. Certainly so great an opportunity will 
never come again. 

POLICY OF THE GOYERNMENT OWNING SHIPS. 


I think from what I have said heretofore that it must be 
npparent to any fair-minded person that there is a great emer- 
gency staring us in the face relative to our foreign shipping 
&nd trade; that Congress has the constitutional right to pass a 
bill for the protection of our people in this situation of great 
emergency. But it is claimed by the opponents of the bill that 
the principal of Government ownership is involved, as indeed it 
is, and that it is not wise for the Government to engage in busl- 
ness at all and certainly not wise or democratic to engage in 
business in competition with private business. We are pro- 
hibited from giving subsidies by our platform, and certainly no 
fair-minded man should be in favor of building up our shipping 
by means of subsidies or bounties. Certainly no Democrat 
should be. Then, if this is true, how are we to accomplish it? 
Have our opponents pointed out a way? Can they suggest any. 
way but the one that has been arranged for in this bill? In our 
own hearts we know that there is but one way. We know that 
the only way we can rebuild our merchant marine and the only 
way we can get back the foreign trade that we are entitled to 
and entitled to carry in our own bottoms is by the Government 
going into the shipping business. It is also claimed that it is a 
new departure. As to all these claims I wish to take issue. In 
the first place, the Government could not go into any business 
where there would be less competition with private business 
owned by our own citizens, as only 7 per cent of our products 
are shipped in American bottoms. When we established the 
parcel post we went into competition with all of the express com- 
panies, who had theretofore had entire control of the business, 
and I doubt if any Member would maintain to-day that we did 
an unwise act in providing that the Government should go into 
competition with the express companies. Certainly he could 
not maintain such a position. 


PRECEDENTS FOR THIS ACTION. 


In the first place, as to the policy of going into this business, 
the precedents that have been set for the National Government 
going into business, I wish to say a few words. At the very 
beginning of our Government—the second year thereof—this 
Government organized a banking corporation, and was for a 
period of half of a century engaged directly in the banking busi- 
ness under an even doubtful constitutional warrant. Indirectly 
it has been in the banking business ever since and controls it 
to-day. It went into that business under the constitutional war- 
rant that Congress had the right to coin money, and there is no 
one in this House to-day who would say that the Government 
ought to withdraw from its control of the banking business. I 
think not. 

The next notable embarkment of our Government in business 
was when it went into the canal and road business, during the 
administrations of Madison, Monroe, Adams, and Jackson, and, 
as a matter of fact, it is still in the canal business, having just 
completed a eanal that is now one of the wonders of the world. 
Is it possible that anyone would contend that the Government 
was not justified in entering the canal business? 

In the third place, the Government went into the railroad 
business when they first began to be built in this country. Our 
great transcontinental lines were practically built by the Gov- 
ernment and for a long time controled by the Government. 
For what purpose? Of course the only purpose was to control 
freight rates, to make the cost of transportation cheaper for 
the great body of our citizens, and is there anyone to-day who 
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would say the Government ought not to have gone into that 
business or aided therein? It has been our policy for more than 
three-quarters of a century. The Government is operating the 
Panama Railroad at a tremendous profit to-day and to the great 
advantage of the citizens of our country; and but recently this 
Democratic administration has passed a law giving it authority 
to build another great railroad in the Territory of Alaska. 
What for? To open up that country and furnish cheaper trans- 
portation for that portion of our people. It is identically the 
same principle invoked in this bill. Having passed that bill in 
a Democratic Congress, does it lie in the mouths of Democrats 
to oppose this bill on account of its being a departure from 
Democratic principles? 

Fourth. But recently this Government under a Democratic 
administration has gone into the express business. It has been 
operating this business long enough for us to determine its 
yalue. We went into this business for the sole purpose of re- 
ducing rates on small packages to the American people. The 
bill was passed under the very clause of the Constitution which 
is invoked for this bill The purpose of the two bills is ex- 
actly the same, except one is to reduce freight rates upon ar- 
ticles from one portion of our country to another, as provided 
for by the Constitution, and the proposed bill, if enacted into 
law, will reduce rates in shipments of goods from our country 
to foreign countries In one case the Post Office Department is 
given jurisdiction to carry out the terms of the act. In the 
other case three departments of the Government are given 
authority to carry out the terms of this act. Upon principle I 
can not see how any Member of Congress who yoted for the 
parcel-post bill can refuse to vote for this bill. 

Fifth. This Government under a Democratic administration 
has but recently embarked in the insurance business whereby 
we insure American ships and products going abroad in Ameri- 
ean bottoms. Surely, if we have the right to insure business 
going abroad in domestic bottoms, in order to lessen freight 
rates and to obtain shipping facilities, we have the unquestioned 
right to buy these shipping facilities. 

But it is claimed that, though the Government may have the 
undoubted right, as it has, to go into this business, still as a 
matter of policy it should not go into the business for two 
reasons—(1) because it is likely to prove an unprofitable busi- 
ness, and (2) because it unduly interferes and comes into com- 
petition with private business. Neither of these positions is 
tenable, in my judgment. It may be remarked just here that 
the United States has never embarked in a business that has 
proved unprofitable. It has accomplished its purpose every 
time. Its banking business has not proved an unprofitable 
business. Its canal and railroad business has not proved un- 
profitable, but in the long run has proved of the greatest profit 
and benefit to all our citizens. Its express business is admit- 
tedly a success. It is not believed that its insurance business 
will be a failure, and if it goes into the shipping business there 
is no reason why it should not be the same kind of a success. 
As to the Government embarking in the business that will be 
hurtful to private business, there is no business that the Goy- 
ernment could embark in that would be less hurtful to the great 
body of our citizens, because at the present time there are so 
few of them engaged in the shipping business. Comparatively 
speaking, our business is done by foreign companies. 

Senator Root, admittedly one of the greatest lawyers this 
country ever produced, a great debater, and an honorable and 
patriotic official of our Government, has, I have no doubt, 
made the greatest argument that will be heard against the 
passage of this bill. He confines his argument to one point of 
attack, to wit: That if we pass the bill we could not get the 
ships. In the first place, he says that there are no ships that 
can be bought by the Government and put into use that are 
not now in use, except the interned ships of belligerents; and, 
second, that these interned ships can not be purchased and used 
by our Government, because to do so would be in violation of 
the London agreement of 1908 and 1909, and in violation of 
international law. He has made in the Senate an able argu- 
ment along this line. He never discusses any question except 
in a way that carries great weight. One of his questions is 
a question of fact. The other question he raises is a question 
of law. Upon the question of fact—that is, our ability to buy 
ships other than interned ships—is absolutely and completely 
answered by Secretary McAdoo in a report submitted to the 
Senate and published in the Rrecorp of Tuesday, January 26, in 
which report the Secretary shows that he has been offered by 
one merchant-marine agency in Boston 22 ships. These ships 


may be purchased for the sum of $11,815,000. Some are under 
British registry and others under German registry, most of 
them being under British registry. Some of these ships are 
already completed, and some will be completed within a short 


time. (See Exhibit 67, p. 2503 of the Record.) There are a 
great many other ships that can be obtained, as shown in 
Exhibit 75c, on the same page. In addition to that, we have 
the Panama steamships that can be used. Doubtless we could 
get all the interned ships that we wanted, for the reason that 
they can not now be used, and inasmuch as the owners 
thereof are keeping them interned at great expense they will 
be glad to sell them at a small price. Under such circum- 
stances, with our own trade and commerce so hampered, as it 
undeniably is, because of lack of vessels to carry our products 
to foreign shores, it looks as if it is the duty, not merely the 
right, to purchase these ships wherever possible. 

But Senator Roor says that it would involve us in grave 
international complications and would be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the London convention of 1908 and 1909. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana has so ably presented this 
view of the question; as shown in his speech in the RECORD of 
Thursday, January 28, on page 2661 and following, that there 
is no use of my going into this question at any length. In this 
speech Senator WarsH has greatly added to his reputation as 
one of the best-posted constitutional lawyers in Congress. He 
considered the question from the viewpoint of what the interna- 
tionallaw was before the London convention, what the London 
convention provided, what the law is to-day, what the various 
nations have asserted it to be, and his arguments are absolutely 
convincing that the position of Senator Roor is wholly a mis- 
taken one. 

The London convention provides that— 

The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected before the 
outbreak of hostilities is valid unless it is proved that such transfer 
was made in order to evade the consequences to which the enemy ves- 
sel as such is exposed. * * * hen the transfer was effected more 
than 30 * before the outbreak of hostilities there is an absolute pre- 
sumption that it is valid if it is unconditional, complete, and in con- 
d with the laws of the countries concerned, and if its effect is 
such that neither the control or the profits arising from the employment 
of.the vessel remain in the same hands as before the transfer. 9. 
The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected after the out- 
break of hostilities is void unless it is proved that such transfer was not 


made in order to evade the consequences to which the enemy vessel 
as such is exposed. 


It is under the last clause that the sale of interned vessels 
might be questioned. In the first place, as has been repeatedly 
held by the Admiralty and prize courts in this country and in 
England, there is no reason why a citizen of a belligerent own- 
ing a vessel interned in a neutral port may not sell such vessel 
in perfect good faith either to the neutral Government or to a 
citizen of the neutral Government, provided only that it is sold 
in good faith for a valuable consideration and without any 
reservations as to purchase after the war. It can not be con- 
sidered for a moment, if authorized by this act, we would buy 
one of these vessels on any other terms than as above stated. 
In the next place, the London convention has never been agreed 
to by the contracting parties, and no principle of international 
Jaw or any other kind of law is better stated than that unless the 
minds of all the contracting parties meet there is no contract. 

The English Government has on at least two occasions itself 
departed from the London agreement. Under these circum- 
stances, surely Great Britain can not invoke the London agree- 
ment against us, Our delegates did not agree to the London 
agreement, but our Government has since ratified it. On the 
other hand, the British delegates did seem to agree to it, but 
the British Government has never ratified it. So that clearly 
there has been no contract by which either Government is 
bound, except under the principles of international law as 
they existed before the London conference. Now, as is 
pointed out by Senator WaArsH, and to which, in my judgment, 
no argument can be added, the principles of law, as established 
by the British and American Governments for over a hundred 
years, was to the effect that after war was declared ships 
belonging to a citizen of a belligerent interned in a neutral port 
may be sold to a citizen of a neutral or to a neutral Government 
if done in good faith for a valuable consideration, without res- 
ervations of any right to return the ships or any emoluments 
thereof to the owner after the war. In addition to all this, can 
we not trust our Government, if authority is given to it to 
purchase ships, to purchase only those that there will be no 
international complications about? What reason have we to 
believe that our Government will purchase interned ships of 
belligerents, the purchase of which will give us trouble? Why 
should we believe our officials will not look into each and all 
of these matters before the ships are purchased? For my part, 
I am content to believe that they will and that there is not the 
slightest chance of international complications, 

Gentlemen of the House, President Wilson is right, as he 
usually is. There is a great emergency confronting us. The 
vast amount of American products are not being shipped abroad 
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and selling at excellent prices because we have not the shipping 
facilities to haul them abroad. We need ships as we never 
needed them before. For generations we have been wanting to 
build up our merchant marine. It never was so manifest in 
the history of our country that we need an adequate merchant 
marine as it does now, when the great foreign war has stripped 
the seas of the vessels that are usually employed in carrying 
our goods to foreign markets, thereby paralyzing our foreign 
trade. There never was such an opportunity for us to acquire 
foreign trade when all of the great nations are at war as they 
are now. We will wrong our country if we do not take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. It can not be done by giving subsidies 
to American shipping, because we have got practically no 
American shipping. It can only be done effectively under the 
control and direction of this great Government of ours, which 
does all things well. 

As I stated at the outset, we ought not to be deterred from 
this great duty by fear. We are not a nation of cowards but 
a nation of red-blooded men. We have never been afraid when 
it was necessary to fight for our country's interest. We ought 
never to be afraid to fight when our country's trade and pros- 
perity are at stake. We do not know what the result of this 
great foreign war is going to be. We do know that as a naval 
power Germany has already lost her second place and that we 
have dropped into it. Before the end of the war, it may be, 
no one can tell, that England will have lost enough ships to 
have made the United States the first naval power. It will 
do us no good unless we are in a position to reap the benefits. 
We ought to be prepared for this or any other emergency. If 
it is so we are to have the right to control the seas, then we 
Should have the merchantmen to control its commerce. We 
Should leave no stone unturned in this regard. For many years 
the English and German nations will be unable to add to their 
great naval establishments, because they will have exhausted 
themselves in this great war; while, on the other hand, our 
Government, following its traditional policy of peace, will be in 
a position to add to our naval armament as and when we 
please for the protection of our country and for the upbuilding 
and protection of our trade nnd commerce carried on in Ameri- 
can ships in every port of the world. 


WHAT $30,000,000 WILL BUY AND THE RESULT OF THE PURCHASE. 


Judging from the number of clearances from our ports during 
the year, which is about 3,200, and this excludes the great pas- 
senger steamers, of course, it takes about 800 cargo steamers to 
do our business. Each of these cargo steamers makes on an 
average about four trips a year, but of course some of these 
ships make only one trip to the United States, with the result 
that it is estimated there are about 1,000 cargo steamers en- 
gaged in the United States trade. There are also 215 passenger 
steamers. 

In a general way, the net tonnage carried by ships in the 
export trade is about as follows: 


Tons. 
To Burepe_ Se —. EM] CASU 
To South — ——. eT ET oe vn —— 2. 000, 000 
22722 Ena A 1, 100, 000 
‘To. Oceania or. the Bar — —: es 700, 
TO Aces re CU ris eae ee me Ca EE RE DE 400, 000 


These are net tons. The gross tonnage is two and one-half 
times the net tonnage. The steamers required to do this busi- 
ness to Europe, 1,215; to South America, 300; Asia, Oceania, 
and Africa, 200, making in all about 1,715 steamers. Until 
August 18, 1914, practically all of these ships were under for- 
eign flags. After the passage of the ship-registry act of that 
date 74 steamers, aggregating 328,000 gross tons, were transferred 
to the American flag. All but three or four of these steamers 
were owned by Americans for a long time before the war. The 
purchase price of these steamers was $22,232,000. 

From the foregoing figures it can be seen what the probable 
effect of investing $30,000,000 in steamships would have on the 
American trade. It is probable that about 100 ships of various 
sizes suitable for trade and commerce could be bought with 
this sum. The figures given by Secretary McAdoo in Exhibit 76 
would not indicate that that many ships could be purchased, 
but when it is known that the Government has the money to 
buy these ships they can probably be bought at a much less 
price than the list price. Of the 45,000,000 cargo tons of Ameri- 
cain exports about 3,000,000 are exported in American bottoms. 
This is about 7 per cent. It might be possible to add to this 
7 per cent more if this ship-purchase bill goes through. It is 
estimated that the war has produced a loss of foreign ships 
doing our export trade of about 14 per cent. Even if we in- 
creased our shipping facilities 7 per cent by the passage of this 
bill, we would still lack a tremendous per cent of our usual 
shipping facilities. 


Government Shipping Bill. 
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or 


HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 11, 1915. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert an address by 
Hon. Epwarp W. Saunpers before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

'The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BEFORE THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON THE GOVERN- 
MENT SHIPPING BILL. 

Mr. President, it was with much pleasure that I accepted the 
cordial invitation to be your guest on this delightful occasion. 
This is not my first visit to Boston. Something like 10 years 
ago, I spent about two weeks in your city, as a delegate to the 
general convention of the Episcopal Church, and I have never 
forgotten the gracious hospitality that was extended to us dur- 
ing every moment of our stay. 

I am present to-night under somewhat different, but equally 
agreeable conditions. It was a happy thought of your chamber 
to extend your invitation to more than one speaker, and by 
confining our remarks to a prescribed theme, thus place in 
juxtaposition the opposing views relating to the solution of the 
problem of the restoration of the American merchant marine. 

Confronting this magnificent, and critical audience, repre- 
sentative of the best thought, and the best business, in this 
seat of culture, refinement, and industry, I begin to realize the 
serious character of my róle in the proceedings of to-night, and 
almost regret my temerity, in accepting the invitation to be 
one of the spokesmen in this symposium on the general subject 
of a merchant marine. The pending bill under consideration in 
Congress is the bill for Government-owned and Government- 
operated ships in the American foreign trade. As a Democrat 
I am opposed to this measure for the reason that it is in flat 
contravention of the following plank in the platform adopted 
at Baltimore: 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall 8 and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister repu lies of the South 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people, and without 
bounties, or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

This plank plainly restricis our legislative activities to the 
exercise of our constitutional power to regulate commerce. The 
limited marine to be developed in this fashion, is to ply between 
this country, and South America, and must be self-supporting, 
since we are neither to impose additional burdens upon the 
people, nor to afford bounties, or subsidies from the Public 
Treasury, in furtherance of its development. There is no hint 
in the language used, of a world-wide Government-owned, and 


000 | Government-operated marine. Subsidies and Government owner- 


ship, are alike excluded from contemplation. A scheme which 
requires an initial appropriation of $10,000,000, and an emis- 
sion of bonds to an extent of a possible thirty millions, and in 
addition, contemplates large future appropriations, inevitably 
falls within the condemnation directed against measures, im- 
posing additional burdens upon the people. 

But I will not pursue a criticism which appeals solely to the 
affiliates of one particular faith. There are many objections to 
the measure, as well as to subsidy, that are based upon economie 
grounds, as well as grounds of large policy, unrelated to party 
considerations. The restoration of our merchant marine is a 
somewhat misleading phrase. It carries with it the implication 
that at present, there is no American merchant marine. Indeed 
the statement to this effect is often made in general terms. 
This is an extravagant misrepresentation, whether made in 
ignorance of the facts, or with a willful and vicious purpose to 
mislead. There are over 27,000, probably at this time 28,000 
merchant ships flying the American flag, and aggregating some- 
thing over 8,000,000 gross tons. Of course the major proportion 
of this tonnage is in the coastwise trade, but registered for the 
foreign trade, there are 2,360 vessels, gross. To these figures 
must be added over 100 vessels admitted to the American flag 
under the recent registry act, having a gross tonnage of over 
315,000 tons, and constituting in themselves quite a respectable 
body of freighters. All of the latter vessels represent American 
capital in the foreign trade, that was driven to the purchase of 
foreign-built vessels, and the use of foreign flags, in order to 
escape the restrictions of our domestic laws. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the authorities at Washington 
estimate that coastwise vessels aggregating between 200,000 and 


300,000 tons, are available for use in oyer-seas traffic. ‘These fig- 
ures ought to allay the apprehension so often expressed, that 
in time of war this country would be unable to procure sufficient 
American ships to serve as colliers for the fleet. Having in 
mind the recent declaration of President Wilson, that our 
Navy has always been regarded as a proper and natural means 
of defense, and that it has always been of defense that we 
have thought, never of aggression, or of conquest, a statement 
which I believe represents the attitude of the great bulk of the 
American people, we may feel assured that at any future time 
when occasion demands, there will be available to be taken 
over for naval purposes, not only a sufficient number of Ameri- 
can ships for a defensive war, but for any kínd of war, It does 
not follow, however, that they will be taken over, if other ships 
may be chartered on better terms. It was not an evidence of 
national weakness, as sometimes suggested, that foreign vessels 
were chartered as colliers on the memorable globe encircling trip 
of our fighting ships. The transaction was an ordinary busi- 
ness one, involving rates, and terms. If American ships had 
been insisted upon, with the same reckless disregard for expense 
that is such a feature of the Government shipping bill, American 
ships could have been procured. Another statement often made, 
is that there are no American sailors, that they have deserted 
the sea. The report of the commissioner of navigation shows 
that in 1908, the number of American and naturalized American 
sailors shipped, and reshipped on vessels of the United States, 
were ns follows: Americans (born), 52,065, Americans natura- 
lized 28,718. For the year 1914, the figures respectively were 
63,247, and 31,417. The figures do not include seamen shipped 
abroad before consuls on American vessels The explanation of 
the fact that there are not more merchant vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade under the American flag, may be found in the 
further fact that our laws have heretofore made such ventures 
unprofitable. The American capitalist, confronted with the 
problem of more expensive ships, and greater operating ex- 
penses, could not play the game under the American flag. 

The conditions were too unequal. Hence he went to sea under 
foreign flags, for reasons that will be hereafter given. There 
was nothing unpatriotic in this action. It was due to precisely 
the same economic causes that impel American capital to estab- 
lish factories abroad, when conditions at home forbid the 
operation of a like factory at a profit. In both cases the capi- 
talist acts under compulsion. For many years we have dis- 
cussed the subject of a merchant marine, and the plans for its 
rehabilitation. Of course the obvious thing to do, was to repeal 
the entire body of laws that handicapped our capital in this 
direction. But for a long time neither party apparently has 
been willing to do this. The Republican Party naturally turned 
to subsidies. This was an extension of the protective, or bounty 
principle, to the high seas, and if put into operation on a 
sufficiently comprehensive scale, would undoubtedly have estab- 
lished a merchant marine. A law providing sufficient bounties 
to overcome the handicaps imposed by law would have restored 
competitive conditions. For many years subsidy bills on a 
tentative scale were introduced in Congress, but for one reason, 
or another, they were never successful. The latest offering in 
the way of a remedy is the Government ownership bill. 

This measure, like the subsidy scheme, proposes to use the 
Public Treasury to establish n merchant marine, but the ships 
are to be Government owned, and Government operated vessels. 
Individual enterprise, and initiative will be effectually elimi- 
nated. 'The same comment may be made on this project, as on 
the subsidy device, namely, that if a sufficient use is made of 
publie money in this direction, n merchant marine will un- 
doubtedly be afforded. This country is able to have any bauble 
that it craves, provided that it is willing to pay the price. But 
as compared with the subsidy remedy for a falling merchant 
marine, the Government ownership solution contemplates a 
much more lavish use of Treasury funds to attain the desired 
end. It is obvious that as between furnishing the capital re- 
quired to purchase, equip and operate a fleet, and furnishing 
only a sum sufficient to overcome the handicaps, and guarantee 
a dividend, a given appropriation from the Treasury will call 
into being a far greater number of ships under the subsidy 
plan, than this money would afford, if applied in the direction 
of Government purchase, and operation. But while this com- 
parison indicates one manifest superiority of subsidy over 
Government ownership, attaining as it does the same end, by 
a far more economical route, this does not mean that I would 
support the former, unless under the inexorable compulsion of 
circumstances, I would be driven to make an unwilling choice, 
Both projects are undesirable, unnecessary, and wasteful of 
public money. 


One is not more desirable than the other. It is merely less 
undesirable. One argument often urged in behalf of Govern- 
ment ships, is that the Government will be able to fix the rates 
of these carriers. Undoubtedly this will be true, but substan- 
tially it would be equally true, with respect to the subsidized 
vessels. If a subsidy is required to enable the ordinary mer- 
chant ship operating under the American flag, to earn a stable, 
and satisfactory return on the money invested, then it is ob- 
vious that the authority which furnished the subsidy, would be 
able to fix the terms on which that aid will be extended. The 
Government-ownership scheme is neither so simple, nor so uni- 
versally known as the subsidy plan, which has been before the 
country for a number of years. Various bills on this line have 
been introduced in Congress, and debated at great length, in a 
number of sessions, But Government ownership is a plant of 
recent growth, one that has never been the subject of party dis- 
cussion, or found a lodgment in a party platform. This latest 
plan for rehabilitating the merchant marine, made its bow to the 
publie a few months ago, in what is known as the Alexander bill. 
A brief description of the scope and intent of this measure, will 
be appropriate in this connection. 

This bill is something more than a proposition to empower the 
Government to take stock in a private corporation, designed to 
operate merchant ships in the foreign trade. It goes much fur- 
ther. It is not near Government ownership. It is Government 
ownership in a transportation venture, or a series of such ven- 
tures, on the high seas. The title of the bill will best describe 
its intent and purpose, In its very language, it is a bill “ to au- 
thorize the United States, acting through a shipping board, (and 
in this connection I may cite the familiar maxim, Qui facit per 
alium, facit per se) to subscribe to the capital stock of a cor- 
poration to be organized under the laws of the United States, or 
of a State thereof, or of the District of Columbia, to purchase, 
construct, equip, maintain, aud operate merchant vessels in the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
There is no mistaking the plain meaning of the words used. The 
Government is empowered to secure its ships in anywise, and 
anywhere, and then equip, maintain, and operate them in the 
field of foreign trade, 

It will be noted too that the Government may take stock in 
one, or in a number of corporations, but in any and all cases, the 
bill provides that the Government is to take not less than 51 per 
cent of the stock. The provision to this effect is that the United 
States shall subscribe to 51 per cent of the stock, and 51 per cent 
of each, and every increase of the same. Furthermore ít is 
provided that when the Government has subscribed for 51 per 
cent of the stock, the remainder thereof shall be offered for 
publie subscription. In the event it is not taken by private 
parties, the Government may further subscribe at par, for an 
amount of such stock, equal to that not taken by public subscrip- 
tion. The administration of the law will be in the hands of a 
shipping board, under the direction of the President. 'The initial 
appropriation is $10,000,000, and an emission of Panama bonds 
to a total amount not to exceed $30,000,000 is also provided for. 
It must be plain, even upon this bald statement, that sensible 
investors will not put their money into this enterprise, There is 
no guaranty of dividends on the stock reserved for the public, 
and no intimation glven, that the enterprise is to be run with a. 
view to making profits. Indeed the President in his message of 
December 8, 1914, seems to think that it is our national duty to 
afford the means of transportation, in advance of the develop- 
ment of our trade with our neighbor States of America. I quote 
his language: > 

The routes of trade must be actually opened by many sh: regu- 
lar manngi and moderate charges, toto the stroman practice — 
will flow freely and profitably. The Government must open these gates, 
and open them wide; open them before it is altogether profitable to open 
them, or altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open them at a 
venture. It should take action to make it certain that transportation 
at reasonable rates, will be promptly provided, even where the carriage 
is not at first profitable ; and then when the carriage has become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract, and engage private capital, and engage it 
in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 

Confronted by this plain statement that ordinary business 
considerations of profit and loss, will not be regarded in the 
operation of the Government ships, as well expect the fly to 
enter the spider’s parlor, or the bird to be entangled in the net 
that is spread in his sight, as to entertain the hope that private 
capital will take stock in this Government enterprise. When 
will these lines become profitable, and when will private capital 
find it to their interest to take them over? Conceding that in 
time the Government ships will develop a trade with South 
America that will furnish cargoes for merchant ships, is any 
assurance thereby given, that privnte capital will find any profit 
in the competitive conditions under which these cargoes will 
be transported? Neither to-day, nor in the past, has our private 
capital been unable to furnish ships, and secure cargoes in the 
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ocean carrying trade. The erux of the matter has been the 
ability of our competitors to underbid us at existing rates. 
There is nothing mysterious about the disappearance of our 
merchant marine from the high seas. ‘That disappearance was 
due to very obvious and readily stated economic conditions. 
The would-be American shipowner, was hopelessly handicapped 
by restrictive legislation, that only recently, has been repealed 
jn part. In the first place, as a result of this legislation, the 
prime cost of his ships was greater than that of the vessels of 
his competitors. In the second place, his operating costs were 
greater. Under these conditions competition was hopeless. 
Inasmuch as the imposition of the restrictions is responsible for 
the disappearance of our merchant marine, the obvious conclu- 
sion is that the restoration of that marine should be sought in 
the repeal of the legislation which imposed the restrictions. 

In other words, the * way to restore our merchant marine is 
to equalize competitive conditions," by first repealing the laws 
that created the inequalities, The subsidists seek to attain the 
desired result of equality through subsidies. On the other 
hand, the advocntes of Government ownership would fain estab- 
lish a marine that would be able to defy competition and dis- 
regard losses, since supporting it, would the Treasury of the 
United States. 'The simple method, one that is obnoxious 
neither to the criticism that is directed against subsidy, nor to 
the still graver objections that may be urged against Govern- 
ment ownership, is to afford American capital a free field, and 
no favors, on the high seas. 

This course will in no wise interfere with the status of labor 
in the United States. But the protective system can not be 
applied to the unlimited competition which prevails on the 
ocean. Hence at present the American shipowner can not sell 
* transportation nt the market rates." 'The passage of the reg- 
istry bill was a long step forward, and removed the main stum- 
bling block in the way of the restoration of an American marine. 
'The establishment of such a marine is not, as suggested by the 
advocates of direct subsidy, and of Government ownership, a 
task beyond the ability of American capital. On the contrary 
for many years, a large amount of American money has been 
invested in merchant ships, under foreign flags. Many of these 
ventures have been singularly successful. Indeed, “ the foreign- 
built ships representing American capital, but under foreign 
ownership of record, have been nearly equal in tonnage to the 
ships registered under the American flag, for foreign trade, and 
in carrying power, have been even greater.” 

The explanation of this is very simple. American citizens 
have always enjoyed the right to own vessels built abroad, and 
to operate them under the American flag in the foreign trade. 
But under the registry law, these vessels could not enter the 
ports of the United States, save under heavy penalties. 

For a third of a century this registry law has been * utterly 
impotent to promote the building in the United States of ships 
intended for the foreign trade.” Hence American capitalists 
desiring to invest in ships for that trade, exclusive of the 
United States, bought their ships abroad. In the operation of 
these ships, they were in no wise hindered by our laws, until 
they attempted to enter the ports of the United States. There 
they were confronted with heavy penalties, whether they were 
in cargo, or in ballast. This state of things compelled the 
American capitalist to go one step further, in his efforts to 
enter the carrying trade of the world on terms of equality with 
his competitors. All nations require that the owner of merchant 
ships flying their flag, must be a citizen, or subject of that 
country; but a corporation created under its laws, is regarded 
as such a citizen, or subject. 

Taking advantage of this ruling, and with a view to using 
their foreign-built ships to engage in trade with the United 
States, our capitalists have in many instances, organized cor- 
porations in foreign countries, retaining in their hands the con- 
trol of the stock in these corporations. Thus in another name, 
and under another flag, American capitalists, driven to this 
course by the foolish restrictions of domestic laws, have entered 
the field of foreign trade, and prosecuted it with profit, and 
success. It is idle then to say, that this same capital under 
equal competitive conditions which can be afforded by the 
United States, is incapable of supplying and successfully oper- 
ating merchant ships under the American flag. It may be ad- 
mitted that subsidy universally applied, would equalize these 
conditions, but recourse to a subsidy is unnecessary, and unde- 
sirable. Not only in the past has the American capitalist seek- 
ing to fly the American flag on his vessels, been handicapped in 
the purchase of his ships for the ocean-going trade, but with 
respect to wages, berth accommodations, food, and other things 
costing money, he has been at a further disadvantage by reason 
of the positive requirements of our laws. In consequence of 
these handicaps, he has been driven from the use of our flag. 


There is nothing in Government ownership, that will operate to 
remove the handicaps falling within the latter class. Indeed, 
as these ships will not be operated with regard to considerations 
of ordinary commercial profit, it may be reasonably expected 
that in time the requirements in the above respect will be made 
more exacting, thus enlarging the effect of the handicaps, widen- 
ing the gap between the operating expenses of American ships, 
and their foreign competitors, increasing thereby the advan- 
tage of the latter in the struggle for business, and in the result, 
magnifying the charge upon the Treasury, that Government 
operation, to accomplish the ends designed, will of necessity 
impose. Obviously the greater the loss at which these ships will 
be run, the greater the charge upon the Treasury. 

So long as these handicaps exist, pray tell me when will the 
time arrive that private capital will be willing to assume them, 
take over the South American trade which the Government ships 
are intended to develop, and at the competitive rates then 
existing, pay the dividends that ordinary business sagacity 
would require to place the private venture on a paying basis? 
American capitalists would naturally prefer to operate under 
the American flag, but they can not afford to do so at a loss, 
being at a distinct disadvantage in this respect, with the Gov- 
ernment ships. Until conditions are equalized, the Government 
lines which carry freight at a loss, will never be replaced by 
private lines 'The hope that such will be the case, is an 
iridescent dream. 

A plentiful supply of ships will not necessarily secure trade. 
Ships and rates and service are all required to attain this 
result. Will the Government ships be able to meet, or underbid 
the ships of their competitors, and at the same time be operated 
at a profit? This is a question no advocate of this bill has 
undertaken to answer in the affirmative. 'The President who 
wil have paramount authority over the practical administra- 
tion of the law, frankly suggests many ships, and lines to be 
run at a loss, until in some unfixed, and probably remote period 
of the future, the enterprise will become profitable. Then the 
Government is to withdraw. If it is agreed that Government 
ships under the conditions of open competition on the high 
seas, are to be operated at a loss, then to what extent, and for 
what length of time will the people of the United States be 
willing to support this loss? How long will they be willing to 
see domestic interests, and domestic development intimately 
related to the whole economic fiber of the country, starved 
and stunted to afford the means to maintain this fad of a 
Government marine, this costly toy that neither the farmers, nor 
the commercial interests of the country have demanded, but 
which they are asked to support, to the exclusion of legislation 
in which they are vitally interested, and upon which they are 
clamorously insisting? 

Why is the legislation plainly demanded by our platform, 
neglected, disregarded, and set aside, in favor of a scheme that 
is in flat contravention of the unmistakable terms of that 
instrument? 

The figures that are given of American commerce include im- 
ports as well as exports. Neither the American nor the foreign 
exporter will use the Government ships unless, as has been 
indicated, these ships as to rates, sailings, and facilities meet 
the ships of their competitors on equal terms. No amount of 
rhetorie over a waning merchant marine, no confusing mass of 
bewildering figures, should be allowed to becloud the funda- 
mental factors of this problem which are that cheap ships, must 
be met with cheap ships, and moderate operating expenses, with 
operating expenses equally as favorable. If Government ships 
will be able to meet these requirements, then why not privately 
owned ships? The Commissioner of Navigation has pointed out 
that the vast expansion of the German merchant marine was due 
to cheap ships, and cheap labor. Cheap ships under recent legis- 
lation are within the reach alike of private capital, and of Gov- 
ernment enterprise, but Government ships are not likely to fur- 
nish an illustration of economic operation, or cheap labor. The 
head of one branch of the present Government has recently indi- 
cated his ability to effeet an annual saving of many millions in 
his department, without detriment to the publie service, pro- 
vided he is allowed to contract with private persons. 

No, Government ships will not mean cheap labor, or reduced 
operating expenses. Hence they will not solve the problem of 
labor competition, and until that problem is solved, Government 
ships will be operated at an inevitable loss. Moreover should 
the foreign Governments subsidize their merchant ships, and 
thereby enable them to afford even lower rates than nt present 
exist in the ocean-going trade, our Government ships must meet 
that competition with equal rates. This will mean a consequent 
increase of operating loss, and of burden on the Treasury. But 
if it is insisted that these ships may be, and will be, run at a 
profit, though the method of that process has not been indi- 
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cated, the reply is easy, that the way to such profitable opera- 
tion, if it exists, is as open to private capital, as to public enter- 
prise. 

The argument that this enterprise is too great for private 
capital, using as an analogue, the construction of the Panama 
Canal, is singularly fallacious, The construction of the Panama 
Canal was placed on the ground of an alleged military necessity. 
It was a part of an alleged scheme of national defense. Con- 
siderations of commercial return have been totally disregarded 
in the prosecution and maintenance of that enterprise. Its con- 
struction was beyond the ability of private capital merely in 
the sense, that private capital would not have been available for 
a work that offered no inducement of return on the money in- 
vested. If dividends had been guaranteed, private capital 
would have been forthcoming. But it will be an ill day for the 
advocates of this new departure in Government activities if it 
is conceded that in a commercial sense, having in mind the 
money inyested, and the possible returns on that investment, 
the Government ships will entail a greater, or even as great a 
charge on the Public Treasury, as that military enterprise 
known as the Panama Canal. But to return to the suggestion 
that this field is too vast to be occupied by private capital, a 
suggestion intended to support the argument that the one solu- 
tion of the present problem, is Government ownership.  Ap- 
parently this fleld has not been beyond the powers of foreign 
capital. Is this country so lacking in capital, and commercial 
ability, that in the United States the Government must under- 
take the tasks that nre realized abroad by private enterprise? 
How many of the thousands of merchant ships flying the flags 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Japan, Spain, and other countries, are government ships? 
Practically none of them. Comparatively speaking a few of 
these vessels are under military contract, and the remainder, 
constituting the great bulk of the world’s merchant fleet, are 
privately owned, and privately operated. If it is maintained 
that Government ships can be operated at a commmercial profit, 
it behooves the advocates of this enterprise to point out why the 
road to this result will be closed to private capital which, in 
the matter of securing ships, and operating the same, will cer- 
tainly, to say the least, be on an equal footing with the Gov- 
ernment. The total amount carried by this bill is $40,000,000. 
Having in mind the proportion of this amount that would be 
available for the direct purchase, or construction of ships, this 
sum would secure a fleet of from 40 to 60 ships of 10,000 tons 
each, gross tonnage. 

Surely if the opportunity of profit is afforded, it is not beyond 
the ability of American capital to furnish a merchant fleet of 
this size, with which to enter the carrying trade of the world. 
This modest fleet would admittedly make but slight impression, 
under any circumstances, on a carrying trade, now conducted by 
over 20,000 vessels and amounting to over 49,000,000 tons. Even 
if these Government ships were now in service, they would to no 
perceptible degree improve conditions that are due to abnormal 
causes. If the expenditure in this direction is to be limited to 
the appropriation in the present bill, then the game will as- 
suredly not be worth the candle. If, on the other hand, this is 
but the initial step under an ambitious scheme of indefinite de- 
velopment, how many hundreds of millions will be taken from 
the Treasury in furtherance of this project. Our party plat- 
form commits us in this connection to the use of our constitu- 
tional powers of regulation of commerce to foster a merchant 
marine which shall develop and strengthen the commercial ties 
that bind us to our sister Republies of the south, without im- 
posing additional burdens upon the people, and without bounties 
or subsidies from the Treasury. Will the prodigious appropria- 
tions attendant on the development of this enterprise, be re- 
garded as a constitutional regulation of commerce, free of 
burden for the people? 

If we are to attack the trust monster on the high seas with a 
mobile array of ships, at least set down in black and white, 
what will be the probable ultimate cost of this enterprise? 

That portion of the appropriation carried in this bill, which 
will be available for the purchase of ships, after providing for 
terminals, operating expenses, and other necessary incidental 
features of the enterprise, will afford but a trifling fleet with 
which to challenge our competitors for the carrying trade of the 
world. 'The effect of such a fleet upon general conditions would 
be entirely negligible. Additional ships would require additional 
appropriations on a large scale from the Public Treasury. The 
use of these ships will certainly not serve to aid the development 
of a private merchant marine. On the contrary, they will be a 
distinct check upon the development of such a marine. 

One claim often made for these ships, is that they will be 
used to afford moderate charges in the ocean carrying trade. 


How will they be utilized to effect that end? Will privately 
owned ships which must earn enough to pay operating ex- 
penses, pay dividends on the investment, and provide a fund 
for replacement, be in a position to compete with ships that 
will be able to boldly disregard these considerations? Will the 
Government ships charge the rates established by their private 
competitors, or will they underbid them, without regard to the 
conditions which establish those rates? How can “ Government 
ownership, combined with Government management,” be to the 
advantage of investments already made in shipping, or how 
will they serve to induce further investments, when the condi- 
tions of competition between the two ownerships, will be so 
distinctly unequal? If rates are thought to be too high at a 
port, will Government ships be sent there to reduce them, and 
afford a lower carriage? Even under the theory of this bill 
the number of Government ships for many years to come would 
be comparatively small. Hence they would be inadequate to 
afford moderate rates to all of the American shippers seeking 
transportation. Moreover the advantage of the reduced rates 
thus afforded, will be at the cost of the general taxpayers, and 
to the distinct disadvantage of the shippers who will be unable 
to secure a place on the Government ships. How will the Gov- 
ernment determine between the competing shippers, and ascer- 
tain who should be taken, and who should be left? All will 
be equally entitled to the service, and even should this policy 
be inaugurated, and vigorously maintained with lavish appro- 
priations, it will be long ere the supply of Government ships 
will be sufficient to afford general service, or affect the general 
average of rates to any perceptible degree. How will the 
meager supply of ships that the initial appropriation will afford, 
be used to effect the double purpose of securing trade with 
South America, and steadying rates in the trans-Atlantic, and 
trans-Pacific fields? Should abnormal and unreasonable rates 
prevail at any port, or ports, on either seaboard, will the Goy- 
ernment ships be withdrawn from their regular sailings on the 
South American lines, and hastened to these ports to reduce, 
so far as possible, the excessive rates? Otherwise, how will 
these vessels be used to steady conditions, and maintain regu- 
lar and moderate rates at the various ports of the United States? 

It is the fond dream of some of the advocates of this bill, that 
Government ships will protect them, and all future American 
shippers, against those fluctuations in rates which proceed in 
most cases from sufficient natural, and economic causes. With 
this end in view, as the goal to be obtained through Government 
ownership, it is apparent that we are but at the threshold of 
our appropriations under this head. To attain this result, con- 
ceding that it is feasible, a gigantic fleet will be required, call- 
ing for vast appropriations to provide both the original ships, 
and furnish replacements from time to time. The opponents of 
ship subsidy, who are supporting the Government-ownership bill, 
seek.in vain to establish the consistency of their attitude. With 
uplifted hands they declare their eternal and unshakable oppo- 
sition to subsidy in any form, and almost in the same breath 
commit themselves unreservedly, to a measure which combines 
the fundamental principle of Government aid, with other and 
far more objectionable features. Ship subsidy was an endeavor 
to apply the principle of the protective tariff to the ocean carry- 
ing trade. It frankly announced its purpose to use the Public 
Treasury to secure in the ultimate, certain alleged large results 
of public welfare, and national prosperity. The justification of 
this use of public funds was the end to be obtained. The alleged 
public benefit, was to be of so universal and comprehensive a 
character, that the advantage to be given to the private ship- 
owner in the conduct of his enterprise, was regarded as a negli- 
gible incident of the entire scheme. These same results of public 
benefit on a nation-wide scale, are claimed for the Government- 
ownership bill, which proposes to maintain steamship lines out 
of the Public Treasury, and charge the ineyitable attendant 
losses upon the whole people. 

One basic principle common to both projects, is that in con- 
sideration of the public gain from the stimulus to be afforded to 
industrial enterprise, and the ultimate reestablishment of a 
merchant marine, the General Treasury should be utilized to 
secure these results. Hence inevitably the advocates of Govern- 
ment ownership, can not in principle, and good logic, justify 
their antagonism to subsidy, though the subsidists may constst- 
ently oppose Government ownership, since the latter scheme su- 
peradds to the principle of Government aid, other and far more 
dubious and undesirable features. I am aware of the hair- 
splitting distinction presented by the advocates of Government 
ownership, in their efforts to distinguish the two propositions, 
but the defense is purely technical, and ignores the real merits, 
Both schemes contemplate the use of public money in a com- 
mercial enterprise, upon the alleged ground of far-reaching 
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publie benefit. In both cases, the public is to pay the bill. 
Neither enterprise will yield any return to the Public Treasury 
directly, or indirectly. 

It is frankly claimed in support of both propositions that the 
Government ought to utilize its resources, that is to say the 
Public Treasury, in such manner as will inure to the benefit 
of all the people. Having in mind then that the fundamental 
appeal in behalf of both propositions is the same, it follows 
that the efforts of the antisubsidists to maintain their position 
that subsidy is vicious and unsound, while Government owner- 
ship is a proper and desirable exercise of Federal authority, 
requires a power of subtle analysis, and acute differentiation, 
exceeding that of the scientist who could distinguish and di- 
vide, a hair 'twixt south, and southwest side.” 

Moreover it will be noted that the ground now taken in be- 
half of this measure, is in conflict with the attitude of the Presi- 
dent as expressed by him in his message on the Panama Canal 
tolls. In his message of March 5, 1914, urging the repeal of 
that provision of the Panama Canal act of August, 1912, which 
exempted vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States, from the payment of tolls, the President stated, among 
other things, that in his mature judgment, the exemption con- 
stituted a mistaken economic policy, from every point of view. 
The argument, briefly stated, for the remission of tolls on coast- 
wise traffic, was that such a policy would stimulate enterprise 
in our coastwise trade, would develop business in our coastal 
cities along many lines of profitable industry, and would furnish 
to consumers generally, the benefit of low rates on all merchan- 
dise passing through the canal, and related to our immense 
internal commerce. In view of these extensive results of public 
advantage, it was urged that as to coastwise traffic, the general 
publie should carry the burden entailed by a remission of the 
tolls upon this traffic. The advocates of repeal assailed and. 
rejected this argument, though it is identical in substance; with 
the one now advanced in support of the present scheme of Gov- 
ernment purchase, and operation of merchant ships Concede 
that under our present laws, American capital can. not profit- 
ably operate merchant. ships on the high seas, and it will be 
apparent that the Government, owning and operating such ships 
under the same laws, and the same conditions, will confront an 
inevitable peeuniary loss, so that the enterprise will be, in 
essence, à charge on the Public Treasury. Hence the argument 
for this project, and the argument for the remission of tolls on 
constwise traffic, are precisely the same, namely, that the Public 
Treasury should carry the burden of an enterprise which, in 
the larger view, is alleged to be for the benefit of all the people. 

But if this be true as to this enterprise, there are many 
others, ready and waiting, to be taken over by the General 
Government. Concede that the Government is justified in con- 
ducting a failing enterprise of a public character, on the ground 
that the lower rates afforded, will not only benefit that portion 
of the publie which pays those rates, but in the result, will 
stimulate the general welfare and prosperity of the country at 
large, and you have conceded a fundamental tenet of socialism. 

There are many projects of government ownership that may 
be tried, out, if it is once admitted that it is a sound economic 
policy for the Government to conduct publie service enterprises, 
without regard to the usual considerations of profit and loss, 
the one determining question being to afford the public lower 
rates than can be afforded by private capital engaged in a 
like enterprise. Of course an agency that ean saddle its losses 
on the Public Treasury, has an enormous advantage over a 
competitor that must seek to attract capital, by offering & 
reasonable return on the money invested. 

The question of the constitutionality of this scheme might 
well be raised, if time admitted, since the major portion of the 
ships that this bill is intended to provide, are not for the pur- 
poses of national defense, but for use in the ordinary course 
of foreign trade. As a counter to the objection that the Gov- 
ernment will furnish this service at a loss, the reply is some- 
times made, that the operations of the Post Office Department 
nre not conducted at a profit. But the cases are not analogous, 
To conduct and maintain a is an express gov- 
ernment function. It is not a function of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take stock in a chartered corporation, and conduct a 
competitive transportation enterprise on the high seas. 

A Government marine will inevitably become a Government 
monopoly, and as it waxes in the domain of foreign trade, the 
private marine will wane. It is secure against competition, 
and once in possession of a field, it will hold it to the exclusion 
of private capital, which is unable to disregard the element of 
loss in its ventures. 

The mission of the Government ship, according to the fore- 
cast given of its purpose, is to open up trade, even if unprofit- 


able rates are to be charged, and as a sort of knight errant, to 
reduce all rates deemed to be unreasonable. Such a ship is not 
engaged in a mercantile venture, in the usual acceptation of the 
words. It is neither purchased, nor operated with a view to a 
profit on the money invested. Between such a vessel, and one 
that must have in mind a return on the prime investment, the 
conditions of competition are decidedly unequal. Indeed it may 
be fairly said, that competition between such vessels, will be 
impossible. Conceding that the Government ships, in the publie 
interest, should afford reasonable rates, even at a loss, it would 
seem to follow that the minimum rates would afford the maxi- 
mum publie service. Hence a constant pressure will be exerted 
by the exporters, the importers, and the consumers generally, 
under the specious plea of the general interest, to reduce the 
rates for service on the Government vessels. The exporters 
of a nation which affords cheap carriage, will certainly be able 
to underbid their competitors for the trade of the world. 
Hysteria, misinformation, and hasty judgment, are responsible 
for much of the local sentiment in favor of Government ships. 
For instance at this time the rate is very high on cotton for 
Bremen. Straightway the specious argument is advanced, that 
Government ships would reduce those rates, and advance the 
price of cotton. How, and in what way? These ships would 
operate under the same conditions, and incur the same risks as 
private ships. The rates to Bremen are high for the manifest 
reason, that the dangers of the voyage are very great, and the 
risks to be incurred are unusual. For one thing, the North 
Sea is full of floating mines, and within the last few days 
neutral ships carrying cotton, have been destroyed by collision 
with these mines. Private owners are unwilling, and reasonably 
So, to take these risks, as well as the additional risks of search 
and detention, for the rates prevailing before war was de- 
clared. Under these circumstances high rates are inevitable. 
Would a Government ship ignore these risks, and without regard 
to mines, search, or detention, carry her cargo at the ante 
bellum rates? Ordinary business foresight should not be dis- 
regarded, even in the management of a. Government ship, and 
in the exercise of this foresight, such rates should be charged as 
will be reasonably commensurate with the risks to be incurred. 

There is no sufficient evidence to show that the high rates. to 
Bremen are due to any shortage of ships, or to any other cause 
than the dangers attendant upon a present trip to that port. 
If the ocean rates are high to-day, they are due to abnormal 
causes. “A high level in rates is always coexistent with a 
general war, and can never be covered by the building of new 
tonnage during the war.” Having in mind the aggregate num- 
ber of neutral ships in the world now engaged in the ocean- 
going trade, and the number of ships of the allies that are free 
to ply the ocean routes, the ships that could be purchased under 
the appropriation provided by the Alexander bill, would. make 
no impression either on rates, or on general conditions. The 
total number of ocean-going steamships in the world of over 
100 tons, is over 23,800. Deduct from these the German and 
Austrian ships (2,523), and the remainder is 21,277. Deduct 
from this an estimated number of 1,000 English, Frerch, and 
Russian ships destroyed, or withdrawn from commercial work, 
and there will still be available for cargo carrying purposes, 
20,277 ships. The destruction of practically all of the hos- 
tile ships lately preying on nonneutral tonnage will also tend 
to restore to regular service ships that were temporarily 
withdrawn from that service,” and thus aid the tendency to a 
lower basis of freight rates. If a proportion of ships have been 
withdrawn from trade, it must not be forgotten that a simul- 
taneous withdrawal of cargoes also occurred. If there are 
fewer ships to-day, there are fewer cargoes to be served. Hence 
in view of this shrinkage in business, I feel well assured that 
there is no real shortage of ships on the whole, and that so far 
as numbers are concerned, the present ships are adequate to 
handle the present traffie, when cargoes and rates are assured. 
Prior to the war there were more ships, than are at present 
in service, but the traffic was far greater. 

One potent cause of the temporary accumulation of export 
cargoes, in certain American ports, has been the difficulties and 
delays with which cargo ships seeking to unload in foreign 
ports, have been confronted. The congestion of traffic in those 
ports has been largely due to a shortage in dock laborers, and to 
the requirement that ordinary commercial traffic must yield to 
traffic related to the military situation. Government cargo 
ships would not meet, or rectify this situation, since they would 
be compelled to wait their turn at the docks, 

The high rates to Bremen from Galveston, and other Ameri- 
can ports have been due not to lack of ships but to danger to 
ships on the yoyage, due largely to floating mines, a menace 
that has caused Dutch pilots to refuse to take neutral ships 
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into German ports. Indeed several neutral ships carrying cot- 
ton to Bremen have been destroyed by these mines. Remove 
these dangers, and the rates would decline to the present level 
of ocean rates. Once make it as easy for cotton to reach Ger- 
many, as England, France, or Italy, and the price of cotton in 
Germany would fall to the level of prices prevailing in those 
countries, and in the world generally. Hence Government ships 
to Bremen would not increase the prices of cotton to the cotton 
producer in the South. If the rates to Bremen were not 
anomalous rates, due to abnormal causes, and commensurate 
with the risks to be incurred, there would be a rush of cargo 
ships from every portion of the globe, to take advantage of this 
peculiar and unusual get-rich-quick opportunity. But the foun- 
dation for this misleading and fallacious cotton argument will 
soon disappear, for the price of cotton is advancing, while cargo 
rates for this particular product will gradually become normal. 

Cotton was more severely affected by the war than any other 
American product, and its recovery has been proportionately 
Slow. Hence the appeal that has been made to the cotton pro- 
ducers to support this Government-ownership proposition. 

Information as to the alleged shortage of ships at Galveston 
for export cotton, is to the effect that various steamers left 
that port in ballast, for lack of cargoes, One ship seeking cargo 
freight left Galveston in ballast for Portland, to take on a cargo 
of wheat for Europe. 'The truth is that cotton exportation was 
demoralized through the falling prices, and the disorganization 
in financial channels. The immediate decline in cotton upon 
the outbreak of the war was due to very obvious facts, the two 
main facts being that the German and Austrian markets were 
closed, while the English spinners agreed not to.purchase for 
the time being, for the manifest reason that they could not 
afford to purchase on a declining market. Of course this action 
accelerated the decline until bottom was touched. Since then 
under improved conditions, and renewed purchasing, cotton has 
steadily advanced. It is now 9 cents in New York. Naturally, 
however, the cotton planters, and cotton dealers under the pres- 
sure of exasperating conditions due to causes beyond their con- 
trol, have been disposed to listen to any alluring scheme that 
confidently promised relief. 

It is a significant fact that the industries that have been stim- 
ulated by the hostilities abroad, have not been clamoring for 
Government ships, or complaining of a lack of transportation 
facilities, Since the outbreak of hostilities the sale of automo- 
biles for war purposes has been over $9,000,000, while the total 
of war business in iron and steel is estimated at $41,000,000 to 
date. Exports of woolen goods to supply war orders began at 
$296,940 in August, and reached the sum of $3,047,000 in No- 
vember, the aggregate to January 1, 1915 being probably $8,500,- 
000. 'The export of leather products for military purposes totals 
to January 1, about $33,000,000. Sugar exports have also been 
active, totaling probably to date about $17,000,000. 

Wheat exports totaled in December 1914, 28,875,470 bushels, 
or five times the quantity in December 1913, the average export 
price being $1.25 in December of this year, as against 98 cents 
one year ago. Are the wheat farmers complaining of prices, or 
asking for Government ships. The flour exports for December 
1914 were $9,473,660, as against $4,003,223 in December 1913. 
Oats showed a larger total in December than during the entire 
calendar year of 1913, being 5,203,431 bushels, as against 30,798 
bushels in December 1913. : 

The corn exports for December 1914 were 4,582,006 bushels, 
valued at $3,554,592 as against 749,124 bushels valued at $560,165 
exported in December of the year before. 

There are no marching armies of corn farmers, knocking at 
the doors of Congress, and demanding Government ships. 

The figures for fresh beef exported in December of last year 
are 6,594,348 pounds, as against 524,480 pounds in December 
1918, and 6,618,831 during that entire year. In view of the 
phenomenal gains in our export trade, the Department of Com- 
merce has announced that during the month of December this 
trade attained regained the high level of the period preceding 
the war. Some ships-from somewhere, American or otherwise, 
must have transported these huge freights. Government ships 
purchased from neutral nations would not add a ship to the 
world's supply of cargo carriers, available for present purposes. 

Zine exports have also advanced, while the advance in the 
exports of mineral oil has been phenomenal. 'The figures for 
the latter from August to January 1 are about $52,000,000. A 
gigantic trade in breadstuffs has also marked the last five 
months, the total being not much short of $200,000,000. 'The 
larger portion of this trade was wheat, the value of which 
amounted to something like $120,000,000. 'Two other trades 
that have been immensely stimulated, are the trade in horses 
and in munitions of war, the figures for the former being about 
$8,000,000. All of this vast commerce has been successfully 


moved, in:spite of the clamor about a lack of ships. Neither 
the wheat farmers, the horse raisers, the steel producers, the 
Shoe manufacturers, nor any of the other trades which have 
benefited by the war, have joined in the outcry for a Govern- 
ment marine, either to move their products, or to attack the 
alleged trust in the ocean carrying business. 

The immense mass of undigested and unrelated figures, and 
statisties relating to our foreign commerce, and to conditions in 
the ocean carrying trade that have been adduced by the advo- 
cates of this measure, serve for the most part merely to mislead 
and confuse. Of what avail are attacks upon the alleged trust 
in the trans-Atlantic lines, when it is not proposed to attack this 
monopoly through competing lines of Government ships? The 
only one who can speak with authority as to the purpose of 
this bill, (for the action of the shipping board is subject to his 
approval), is the President of the United States. The prodi- 
gious scope now sought to be imputed to the measure finds no 
support in his message of December last. After a general ref- 
erence to the empty markets which we should undertake to sup- 
ply, and this reference would not apply to the markets of Europe 
Served by the great ocean-going lines, he descends to details, and 
suggests that the routes of trade must be opened between this 
country, and South America, by many ships, and regular sail- 
ings, and moderate charges, in advance of any hope of present 
profit When the profit accrues, the Government is to retire. 
This then, in the view of the President, is the task to be dis- 
charged under the authority of the Alexander bill. 'There is no 
suggestion of an attack upon the trust octopus in the North 
Atlantie, or that the Government ships, if they were available, 
would be used to brave the terrors of the mines in the North Sea, 
in order to reduce the cotton rates to Bremen for the benefit of 
the cotton producers of the South, or to reduce the rates else- 
where, for the benefit of the naval stores of Florida, or the 
lumber mánufacturers of the country generally. 

I do not know in what form the alleged opposition of the 
railroads and trusts to the Alexander bill, has been manifested. 
Certainly no protest emanating from them, or from any interest 
affiliated with them, has been lodged with our committee. But 
I do know that the chambers of commerce of city after city 
on the Atlantic seaboard, composed of the foremost men con- 
cerned in the industrial activities of those cities, have protested 
in the most vehement and emphatic terms against this measure. 
The great journals of trade are against it, as well as the great 
bulk of the independent and dispassionate papers. In this con- 
nection I cite the Journal of Commerce published in New York, 
and the Manufacturer's Record, published in Baltimore. Surely 
if this bill had a tithe of the merit claimed for it by its ndvo- 
eates, the benefits flowing from its passage would descend in 
the very largest measure upon the port cities of the country. 
Yet the representative bodies, and the representative thought 
of these marts of trade, and commerce, seem to regard this 
measure a8 a Trojan horse that will bring mischiefs, not bene- 
fits, to their communities. Recent figures show that in spite 
of the tie-up of ocean shipping during the early period of the 
war, and despite the reduced purchasing power of the nations 
that are affected both directly and indirectly by the war, in 
their ability to take our exports, the volume of trade of this 
country for the year 1914 was astonishingly large. Our im- 
ports for 1914 were $1,789,022,426, as against $1,792,596,480 in 
1918. Surely the ships that brought to this country the goods 
representing this gigantic sum, have been available for the re- 
turn trafüc which fell far short of the figures of 1913, due to 
the reduced purchasing power of our foreign customers! 

Every carrier is on the lookout for a return cargo, and the 
ships that handle our imports do not return by choice in ballast. 
Evidently the ocean has not been bereft of carriers during the 
last 12 months, since in addition to their other activities they 
have brought to this country goods to a value exceeding one 
and three-quarters billion of dollars, 

As far back as August 20, 1914, a leading ship broker of New 
York, Mr. L. L. Richards, in a letter to President Wilson, which 
is filed with the minority report, stated that the claim then 
preferred that transportation for the products of the United 
States could not be procured, was unquestionably contrary to 
the facts. He affirmed that transportation was available, and 
plenty of it, but that the difficulty in the way of the merchants, 
was one of credits and exchange, with only a limited amount of 
buying orders. Mr. Richards added: The practical situation 
at present is that there are more steamers offering, than cargoes 
available. We have great difficulty in getting any definite 
proposals at all for boats, especially for shipments to South 
American business, but at this moment, one can count on his 
fingers, the actual definite orders which merchants hold for 
steamers.” Since that time the situation has steadily improved. 
The menace of German cruisers has definitely disappeared, 
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and the volume of available steamers is fully equal to handling 
the reduced volume of the world's commerce. 

In support of this contention that ships and cargoes are in 
the same relation of proportion as before the outbreak of the 
war, that a shortage in the one, has been paralleled by a cor- 
responding decline in the volume of the other, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that a statement recently issued by the 
custom’s administration of the French Government, shows that 
the exports of that country have diminished in value to the 
extent of $400,000,000, in 10 months of 1914, as compared with 
the same period of 1913. The volume of commerce throughout 
the world has been affected in the same harmful way. Evidently 
in Germany, and Austria, the decline has been more violent, 
and extensive than in France, though the figures are not 
available, 

There are many misconceptions relating to the effect and 
extent of subsidies upon the merchant marine of foreign coun- 
tries. The latest available figures show that the United States 
pays subsidies in the way of mail pay, $2,095,287. These pay- 
ments are made under the ocean mail act of 1891. 

It is often said that the merchant marine of Great Britain is 
maintained by subsidies. Nothing can be further from the fact. 
The subsidies paid by that country are chiefly under the head 
of mail pay, and are designed to make the ships to which they 
are paid, parts of the British Navy in the event of war. 'The 
ordinary merchant carrier receives nothing from the parent 
Government, and is dependent upon its own exertions to find 
business, and pay dividends. Military features are contained in 
practically all of the great ocean mail contracts of foreign 
countries. France and Spain pay the largest navigation boun- 
ties, and in the matter of merchant marine, they are inferior to 
a number of their European competitors. England has 11,328 
ocean-going vessels of all sorts, of 100 tons and over, and in 
subsidies and mail pay, for the parent country, and all the 
colonies, she expends the sum of $9,689,384, or something over 
three times the amount paid by the United States for mail pay. 
By far the larger proportion of the payments made by Great 
Britain are for mail pay, under military contracts. In the same 
year for which the above figures are given, Germany paid for 
mail subsidies only $1,706,460, or less than that paid by the 
United States. Yet the German merchant marine is second to 
that of Great Britain. France which has a merchant marine in- 
ferior to that of England, Germany, Japan, Norway, and 
Sweden, pays more in the way of subsidies than any other 
nation in the world. Her payments on that account being 
$13,423,737. These figures reveal the utter hollowness of the 
contention that the great carrier nations have built up their 
merchant marine through a system of universal subsidies. 
Enterprising men in those countries have built cheap ships, re- 
duced their operating expenses to a minimum, and thus 
equipped, have gone on the hunt for ocean freights, 

The statement that the Government must grapple with this 
problem as being one beyond the ability of private enterprise, 
is a trifle ludicrous in the light of the facts. Of course any 
enterprise that is made impossible of profit by destructive legis- 
lation is, in a sense, beyond the reach of private enterprise, 
since private capital will not be invested under such conditions, 


saving of many millions to the Public Treasury. 
richest country in the world, as shown by the following table 
of the estimated wealth of the great nations, for the year 1914: 


6 
Fran 


Notherlands 

In view of these prodigious figures, in contemplation of a 
wealth that exceeds that of Great Britain, and Ireland by 
$65,000,000, who will undertake to say that any enterprise in 
which England has succeeded, is beyond the powers of private 
capital in the United States? Just as in war the weight of the 
greater mass, properly directed, will tell against an inferior 
opposing force, so in any field of competition, under equal con- 
ditions, will our excess wealth of $65,000,000, over that of the 
richest nation of Europe, assure success. What England has 
done with $85,000,000,000, we can do with $150,000,000,000, now 
that the bars are down, and our capital is free to buy its ships 
where it will. If further aid is needed to equalize conditions, 


that aid must be afforded in the exercise of our power of consti- 
tutional regulation. Why say that private capital in the richest 
uation in the world is unequal to the task of furnishing a 
merchant marine, when little Holland with a wealth of $5,000,- 
000,000, has 806 merchant ships, with a tonnage of 1,500,000 
gross tons? 

So far as this country is concerned, our competitors have 
simply underbid us, by using modern steamships which have 
been built more cheaply abroad than in the United States. Our 
domestic laws have hitherto precluded American capital from 
the use of these vessels in the American trade. 

The recent registry law has removed the handicap of cheap 
vessels, but the other handicaps still remain to confront private 
capital, as well as Government ships. As has been pointed out, 
the operating expenses of Government vessels nre likely to be 
much greater than those of privately owned ships. Congress 
would soon be called upon to fix the wages, establish the hours, 
and improve the accommodations of every employee on these ~ 
Ships. We will be compelled to legislate in relation to them, 
just as we are legislating to-day with respect to rural carriers, 
city carriers, naval and military employees, and many thou- 
sands of other servants of the General Government. One main 
purpose of Government ships is avowed to be to maintain mod- 
erate rates. This being so, such ships will not be in a position to 
take advantage of advancing rates, to meet an increase in their 
operating expenses. Should they charge rates not deemed mod- 
erate, they will fail to accomplish the purpose for which they, 
are intended, namely, to furnish carriage, and steady rates, in 
the whole ocean-going trade. 

The most incredible claims, and extravagant statements have 
been advanced by the various advocates of the Goyernment- 
ownership bill. For instance in a document included in the 
Senate report on the shipping bill, I find that the assertion is 
made— 
that the ,000,000 carried 1 x expense, 
will be 8 of the M cee. UK RAE the Mrd 
mous advantage to the whole people of the United in having an 
American merchant marine under Government control, and the t 
pA Ae oce ue 
will be content with only a fair reo - PANE 

If it be true that there are from 30 to 40 per cent net earnings 
to be secured from an investment in merchant ships to ply the 
high seas, I wonder that any portion of the abundant surplus 
of American capital that has been eagerly seeking investment in 
Rvesnipts on ist Ine SANASA datu seer TE RR T 

v ents on ve u many st. 

'The field of the sea has been 5 — to ihe shee d and 
able men who handle that capital, and it is a reflection upon 
their intelligence, that they have allowed such golden oppor- 
tunities to escape them. With such profits in sight, capital 
operating even under the handicaps of the American flag would 
have secured a highly satisfactory return. But against the fore- 
going contention, of possible profit for the Government ships, I 
set the statement of the President's message, to the effect that 
the Government ships must open the gates, and open them wide; 
open them before it is altogether profitable to open them, or alto- 
gether reasonable to ask private capital to open them at a 
venture. And his further statement that the Government 
Should take action to make it certain that transportation at rea- 
sonable rates will be promptly provided, even when the carriage 
is not at first profitable; and then when the carriage has become 
sufficiently profitable to attract and engage private capital, and 
engage it in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 
The plain intimations of the message are that the Government 
ships are neither to enter upon the routes which are presently, 
profitable, nor to remain upon the routes that become suf- 
fieiently profitable to attract private capital. But if the Gov- 
ernment ships are to be engaged in affording transportation for 
prospective and problematic cargoes, how will they be able to 
serve the purpose of reducing rates on established routes, and 
in addition, affording that steadiness of control which the Senate 
report alleges will furnish an element of aid to the privately, 
owned transportation lines? How shall we reconcile the confiict- 
ing claims that are made for this measure, in the hope of se- 
curing support in a variety of quarters. For instance the Sen- 
ate report declares that the bill will “create work for our ship- 
yards in the construction of ships" This is a bid for the sup- 
port of the shipyards. But it is a well recognized fact, indeed a 
postulate in this whole discussion, that the chief agency in the 
destruction of our merchant marine has been the requirements 
of our registry laws, which have barred the way to the purchase 
of the cheap ships built and operated by our foreign competitors. 
The legislation of August, 1914, was designed to remove this 
handicap, and permit American capital to purchase its ships 
abroad, and with these ships to enter American ports, and par- 
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ticipate in American trade without let or hindrance. The Com- 
missioner of Navigation pointed out some time ago, that German 
capital without subsidy, by means of cheap ships, ‘and cheap 
labor, has built up.the second largest merchant marine in the 
world. Now should the shipping board purchase their ships 
abroad in order to secure the advantage of cheaper vessels, ob- 
viously no construction work will be afforded to American yards. 
On the other hand, should they cause these ships to be con- 
structed at home, they will voluntarily assume the handicap 
removed by the legislation of August, 1914, and thereby increase 
the losses attendant upon this enterprise, with inevitable conse- 
quent demands on the Public Treasury. Again while the claim 
is frequently made for this bill, that it is an emergency meas- 
ure, the chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine in- 
sists that it should not be so called. 

Another pretension stoutly made in certain quarters, with a 
view to enlisting the support of the uninformed through an ap- 
peal to their prejudices, is that this bill is a movement against 
monopoly in the carrying trade, and an attack upon an alleged 
shipping trust. If the proponents of this measure are tilting 
against monopoly in deadly earnest, if they really wish to serve 
the public by attacking a real trust, why not agree to admit the 
Government ships to the coastwise trade, and before sending 
tramp ships to the uttermost seas, demonstrate the feasibility 
of this scheme before our very eyes, by a reduction of domestic 
rates? -It has been fully proved, so far as such a fact can be 
established, that over 90 per cent of the regular coastwise 
lines, are allied through interlocking directorates, with certain 
powerful moneyed interests. Why not admit the Government 
ships to this field, and permit them to ravage and destroy in 
this arena of private monopoly, until not a vestige of a domestic 
trust remains, and the people are entirely relieved from the 
thraldom and oppression of these monsters of horrid mien? 
As a matter of fact, an enormous amount of ocean-going traffic 
is carried by tramp steamers, which can not effect any working 
agreement or understanding, and while it is true that a number 
of established lines operating in various quarters of the globe, 
and handling the traffic of this, and other countries, operate 
under an understanding with each other, it has never been sug- 
gested that the Government of the United States should acquire 
and operate sufficient ships in competition with these lines, to 
compel a reduction in their rates. 

It would take many ships, and many sailings, to make the 
slightest impression upon the present aggregate of ocean-going 
vessels, Should the Government undertake this enterprise, the 
mind is staggered with the contemplation of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that will be required to finance the project. 
And until the Government ships can furnish a service as good, 
and rates as low, or lower than their competitors, not a pound 
of exports, much less of imports, will be carried in these vessels. 
That an attack upon the rates of the trans-Atlantic lines that 
handle both passengers and freight, (and if there is a trust, 
these are the serious offenders), is not meditated in sober 
earnest, is revealed by the amount of the appropriation car- 
ried in the bill. If this appropriation is expended upon the 
ordinary cargo-carrying type of vessel, these ships would not 
come in competition with the lines mentioned. On the other 
hand, if it is expended upon such vessels as are now being con- 
structed for the great trans-Atlantic steamship lines, the Cunard 
Co., the White Star Line, and others, the amount appro- 
priated would not secure a baker’s dozen of such ships, an 
attacking force that if directed against the hosts of monopoly, 
would provoke derision. 

Both the Senate and the House committees might very profit- 
ably have taken testimony to support the claims respectively 
advanced in their reports. Moreover if the Government ships 
are to retire in favor of private capital; when the carriage on 
the lines served by them has become sufficiently profitable to 
attract, and engage abundant capital, it may well be asked, 
what extent of profits will attract this capital? If the alleged 
net profits of from 30, to 50 per cent have not tempted Ameri- 
can capitalists to take a mercantile yenture under the flag of 
the United States, what amount of profits will tempt them? In 
this connection, and as touching on the question of profits in 
the ocean carrying trade, I will insert a quotation from a report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation: 


The profits of the ocean transportation business, as a rule, are mod- 
erate, the competition keen, and the risks considerable, 


This scheme of a Government-owned, and Government-oper- 
ated merchant marine is a new venture on an unknown and un- 
charted sea. There are no precedents to be consulted, no sign- 
posts to point the way. It is a dash into the unknown. Once 
entered upon, it will constitute a distinct movement toward 
general Goyernment ownership, and operation, and cause a 
iżultiplicity of demands upon the Government to take over, and 
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operate in the public interests, a variety of industries of a 
publie service character. Undoubtedly the present interrup- 
tions in our commerce, the partial derangement in our trade 
routes, the decline of prices, and of orders, the stagnation in 
certain industries, and the general disturbance due to the dis- 
orders attendant upon a gigantic war, are responsible for 
much loose thinking upon this subject. An individual con- 
ducting, or interested in an industry which is in trouble, is 
easily led to the support of a project which he fondly hopes 
will afford some immediate relief? It is hardly necessary to say 
that in this instance these hopes will be blasted, and the effect 
of this bill upon our general trade, or the interests most in- 
juriously affected by present conditions, will be insignificant. 

From the best figures available, the price of a steel cargo ship 
of 10,000 tons, gross tonnage, would be about $750,000 in the 
American yards, but put it at $700,000. The same ship in Eng- 
land would cost approximately $500,000. Upon this basis, for 
the purposes of comparison, the expenditure of $30,000,000 
carried in the bill, would secure 43 ships in America, and 60 
ships in England, according to prices prevailing in both coun- 
tries before the war. Should the vessels be constructed in 
American yards the loss incident to an expenditure of $30,- 
000,000, would be $8,500,000. 'The purpose of the act of August 
18, 1914, was to open the sea to American capital, by affording 
the opportunity to this capital to secure cheap ships. Yet 
the Senate report states that this bill will create work for our 
shipyards, in the construction of ships. Is it a part of this 
scheme, for the Government to buy dear ships? If it is, then 
this measure, if not a subsidy to American ships, certainly car- 
ries a prodigious subsidy for American shipyards. If on the 
other hand, the Government proposes to buy its ships abroad, 
then the alluring reference of the Senate report to construc- 
tion in American yards, is merely words of promise intended 
for the ear, They will be broken to the hope. 

There are to-day interned in Anierican ports 55 German and 
11 Austrian ships, or 66 in all. Many of these vessels are 
great passenger liners by no means suitable for use as ordinary 
cargo carriers. These vessels may therefore be excluded from 
contemplation. The remaining ships after some overhauling 
could doubtiess be used for bulk freights. But even if pur- 
chased, the effort to use them would lead to undesirable com- 
plications with the belligerent powers, so that the war would 
probably be ended, before these controversies were settled, 
and the ships put to the use for which they were purchased. 
Hence a purchase in this quarter would not afford even partial 
present relief, 

The relatively insignificant number of freighters that the 
present appropriation in this bill will serve to provide, would 
be a scant supply for the South American lines referred to by 
the President. Even should their initial service be in the 
waters of the North Atlantie, including the dangerous area of 
the North Sea, they would not afford the results so longingly 
desired in certain interested, and suffering sections of our coun- 
try. The genesis of this idea of Government ownership is 
found in the contention often advanced, that ships are needed 
to enable the United States to capture the trade of South 
America. There is no subject upon which there is more mis- 
apprehension, than this subject of South American trade, nnd 
while I believe that an opportunity has existed for many years, 
and exists now in greater measure than ever before, to extend 
our trade in that continent, yet the possible extent of our 
achievements in that direction, have been greatly exaggerated. 
The acquisition of that trade is not dependent upon Government 
ships. What is primarily needed, are cheaper goods, better- 
packed goods, and longer credits. Our exporters will not dis- 
place the established trade of their competitors, until they are 
prepared to meet these essential requirements, 

In the matter of transportation to South America, we are bet- 
ter supplied with American bottoms, than for trade with any 
other quarter of the globe. To-day there are registered for 
foreign trade in the United States 86S steam vessels, the great 
bulk of which are for traffic with South America, West Indies, 
and Central America. In an address recently made before the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce by Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern Railway Co. I find the following 
statement : 

There has been ample shipping facilities for all of the trade between 
the United States, and Central and South America. 

Three weeks ago one of the officers of French, Edye & Co,, 
explained that no barrier remained in the way of freight busi- 
ness between the United States, and South America, so far as 
the steamships were concerned. All we need, he added, is for 
the American manufacturers to increase the sale of their 
goods, When we get the freight, we can supply the bottoms to 
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carry it. At that very time 40 steamers were expected in New 
York from South America. Hence the fallacy of the argu- 
ment that our failure to secure a larger portion of the trade 
of those countries, has been due to a lack of transportation. 
Much of that trade has been, and will continue to be, in agri- 
cultural products that would not be taken by this country. 
The insistent suggestion is made that we must operate Govern- 
ment ships, in order to occupy the void left by the withdrawal 
of German ships from, and the cessation of German activities 
in, the continent of South America. But other nations are 
better prepared to secure that trade than the United States, by 
reason of their established connections, knowledge of the people 
to be served, and cheaper goods. These nations are already on 
the ground, and whatever we may do, they will capture a large 
proportion of the orders that formerly went to Germany. The 
countries of Italy, Spain, Holland, Sweden and Norway, are as 
well able as ever to maintain and extend their trade in that 
continent. While it is true that England and France are en- 
gaged in war, they have not abandoned their commercial activi- 
ties in any direction, much less in South America, where the 
enforced retirement of their enemy has offered opportunities 
to them, as well as to this country. The possibilities in South 
America, for this country, have been greatly exaggerated, and 
in no wise justify the immediate establishment of a Government 
marine. There is no El Dorado for the United States in the 
trade of that continent, and while we will no doubt in time 
profitably extend our connections in that quarter, the results 
will not be dazzling. Success will depend upon agencies, and 
activities other than Government ships. 

Criticism directed against American capital by the advocates 
of this preposterous scheme of Government ownership, creates 
an erroneous impression both as to the ability and the disposi- 
tion of this capital to establish a privately owned marine, such 
as is found in every other maritime nation in the world. Amer- 
ican capital has failed to enter this field for the simple, oft- 
repeated, and obvious reason, that our domestic legislation has 
rendered the conditions of entry impossible. Now that these con- 
ditions of inequality have in large part been removed, and 
before the opportunity even is afforded to ascertain whether 
private capital is willing, or able, to meet foreign competition 
under the new conditions, this measure of discouragement and 
antagonism to private ownership is put forward with a com- 
ment that in itself, is an unjust criticism, that as “ private en- 
terprise has failed to respond to the demands of our over-sea 
commerce, how much longer shall we wait on it." 

It ill becomes the spokesmen of a Government which. has 
destroyed private enterprise by the character of its legislation, 
to criticize the victims of its own blundering, or to seek to 
justify a venture of this unusual and anomalous character, 
without precedent in the shipping world, on the ground that 
private capital has failed to occupy a field that has been care- 
fully locked and barred against it. As well criticize the State 
banks of issue for not coatinuing in business, after the imposi- 
tion of the Federal tax of 10 per cent. I have said this venture 
is without precedent in the commercial world. I am mistaken. 
There are two precedents. For some years the government of 
western Australia operated a small coastwise steamship line. 
In the first year the losses were $114,000, in the second, $96,000. 
The enterprise has been abandoned. The United States has 
operated a few ships in connection with the construction of the 
Panama Canal. This construction afforded a steady volume of 
traffic. The reports show a small profit, disregarding insurance, 
depreciation, and interest, imperative considerations in a pri- 
vate enterprise. Take these elements into consideration, and 
the small profit on the operation of these vessels will become a 
deficit. We have not waited on private enterprise a moment, 
nnd even now, in spite of the declaration that accompanies 
this bill that “it is better, whenever it is practicable, for the 
Government to avoid engaging in any business that can be con- 
ducted as a private enterprise," no opportunity is to be afforded 
to determine whether it is practicable for the Government to 
avoid engaging in this particular enterprise. Good faith re- 
quires that the opportunity at least, should be afforded to 
private capital to essay the task under tolerable, if not equal 
conditions, before reaching the conclusion that the task is beyond 
its capacity. This much, to say the least, would be becoming, in 
view of the depreciation of Government ownership advanced by 
all the advocates of this seheme. 

Another reason why we should not be hurried into hasty ac- 
tion in this matter, is that as soon as this war is over, the 
merchant ships of the warring countries will be hungry for 
cargoes on almost any terms. Inasmuch as our Government 
ships will have to underbid them, in order to secure any por- 
tion of the carrying trade, we will be confronted with a com- 
petition that will of necessity increase the losses that will 
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attend the operation of this enterprise under the most favorable 
circumstances. It is estimated that the closing of the war will 
liberate probably 5,000,000 tons of shipping, “for ordinary over- 
Sea freighting, which will result in an immediate drop in rates 
to the basis, if not much lower, of the rates prevailing before 
the war." 

I am entirely satisfied that whatever shortage of ships may 
have existed at any ports of this country, has been due to other 
causes than a lack in the general supply of ships. The Boston 
Maritime Association has stated within the last few weeks, 
that repeated offers of sail tonnage for coal to South America, 
at equitable rates, have had no results, and that four steel 
ships were tied up in Boston for which no paying business 
could be obtained. In addition, the nssociation furnished the 
Secretary of Commerce, “a list of Boston-owned tonnage repre- 
senting over 200,000 tons dead-weight capacity, which could be 
chartered foreign, if rates could be obtained that would pay for 
round.” 

It is certainly a little singular that if the present rates are 
unreasonably high, due to a shortage in ships, and that foreign 
shipowners are reaping rich harvests of profits, no portion of 
the above tonnage can secure paying business. It is partieu- 
larly strange that if the rates on cotton to Bremen are so ex- 
orbitant, that Government ships must be provided to furnish 
transportation at reasonable rates, the four steel ships now idle 
at Boston, do not betake themselves to Galveston, or to other 
ports, in order to secure the cargoes and reap the rich profits 
on those cargoes, represented by the alleged unreasonable rates. 

The following citations from the statement of the Maritime 
Association are of peculiar value in this connection, and rest in 
my judgment upon solid ground of fact : j 

The apparent inability of shippers to secure tonnage is due rather 
to inability on their part to obtain marine insurance on cargoes, and 
on the part of owners to properly cover insurance on their vessels, 
eee their refusal to send tonnage to mined, and dangerous 

The large amount of American sail tonnage suitable for foreign 
trade, can not now be considered, as shippers refuse to consider them 
for charter at present. 

The absence of return cargoes, except in a few favored trades, tends 
to increase outward rates, as any ships required to return in ballast, 
eee 23 require a higher rate outward, to cover a profitless 

Extraordinary high rates do not exist, except to ports within the 
mined districts, or to German ports, for noncontraband cargo, tonnage 
so destined, being in great danger of total loss. 

That this danger is very real, and sufficient to justify ex- 
tremely high rates is shown by the fact that 48 neutral vessels 
have been lost within the war zone, since the breaking out of 
hostilities. Among these vessels were several ships carrying 
cotton to Germany. 

The belligerent right of.search is well understood in theory. 
On the other hand in practice, however prudently the right 
may be exercised, it provokes heat, irritation, misunderstand- 
ing, and angry discussion that frequently brings otherwise 
friendly nations to the verge of war. Note the violent protests 
"already submitted by interested shipowners, and shipmasters, 
against the alleged improper exercise of this right by the bel- 
ligerent nations in the present contest. 

The profits in contraband material offer a great temptation 
to ship them to a blockaded country. Looking to the figures of 
exports from this country during the last few months, one 
ean easily read between the lines, that a grent amount of con- 
traband material has been forwarded from this country. In 
the effort to stop this traffic by the exercise of the belligerent 
right of search the nations at war touch the pocket nerve of 
the shippers. When this is done, violent contortions, and loud 
outeries invariably ensue. “ The embarrassment to the dignity 
of the United States, of. having a ship owned by the Government 
held up, searched, convoyed into port, and tried, on any one of 
many questions that might arise, is apparent." ‘The exercise of 
the right of search by belligerent powers invariably provokes 
'controversy with neutral powers, and bégets international cor- 
respondence. Such a correspondence is in progress at this time 
between this country, and Great Britain. Government ships 
conveying cargoes to countries at war, that is Government 
merchant ships operated in commerce, would be liable to search, 
and detention, “in precisely the same degree, and on precisely 
the same terms," as privately owned neutral vessels. Doubt- 
less the shippers who are chafing under the exercise of this 
right of search by the belligerent powers, conceive that in 
some fashion a Government marine would provide ships that 
under conditions like the present, could prosecute their voyage 
without danger of interruption, search, or detention. But they 
are mistaken. Government ships would enjoy no such exemp- 
tion. Moreover the use of these ships at such times, would 
‘increase the difficulties of a neutral nation. No nation can 
exercise its belligerent right of search and detention, no nation 
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has ever exercised it, in a manner acceptable to the interests 
involved. ‘These interests have invariably filed the most vig- 
orous protests, and lodged the most grievous complaints with 
the authorities of their respective countries, insisting upon pro- 
tection even to the extent of using armed force against the 
infliction of the alleged wrongs. The most difficult and tron- 
blesome complaints are thus presented at the most perilous 
times, demanding instant action, when above all things, action 
should be delayed to allow the heat of the contending parties 
to abate, At such times the Government should not be a 
directly interested party, as would be the case, if the ship 
seized, or detained, was a Government ship. The business of 
ocean transportation, particularly in times of widespread war, 
involves certain hazards of an international and political char- 
acter, with which the Government should keep itself absolutely 
free to deal, and in which all needless entanglement, and com- 
plication, is the gravest possible érror.” 

This impartial attitude by the Government, or even a measur- 
ably impartial attitude, would be difficult of maintenance in a 
ease in which a Government ship, or ships, were seized, and 
taken before a foreign prize court for disposition. In such a 
ease, particularly if any considerable portion of the publie was 
already in an angry and inflamed state of mind, the action of 
the foreign Government would not in all likelihood be treated 
as the proper exercise of an accepted belligerent right, but as 
an attack upon the national sovereignty, an insult to our honor, 
and our flag. Under these circumstances, a flame of indignation 
starting in misapprehension, could be easily kindled, and a state 
of public mind created, that would seriously embarrass a Gov- 
ernment anxious to preserve its neutrality, but forced to unwise 
nction by the pressure of an excited publie opinion. Remember 
the Maine. 

It has been noted that a Government ship pursuing the róle 
of carrier, would be subject to precisely the same risks of cap- 
ture, and detention, as the ship of the private capitalist. In the 
event moreover that the Government ship is taken before a 
foreign prize court, the Government itself would become the 
aggrieved and injured party. This would be a peculiarly deli- 
cate, difficult, embarrassing, and dangerous róle for the Govern- 
ment to assume." 

Why adopt a course which will make inevitable this róle? 
Why assume unnecessary risks? Why undertake to furnish 
ships under a policy that so far from allaying, would provoke 
irouble, would fail to meet the ends now sought by the vic- 
tims of a present hysteria, and in other directions will afflict us 
with new responsibilities, and new burdens. There is no need 
for haste in this matter. We are not confronted with an emer- 
gency which can be solved by immediate action. Nothing that 
we can do at this time, will correct the abnormalities due to 
causes beyond our control. The Alexander bill presents the 
most radical innovation upon our traditional policies, the most 
unusual applieation of Federal authority, that has been pre- 
sented since the Civil War. It commits us to an unknown and 


untried venture, unaided by the experience of other nations, and 


substantially, if not avowedly, socialistic. Falling prices, stag- 
nating industries, commercial torpor, interrupted transporta- 
tion, are grievous evils that invariably cause loose thinking, and 
are the fertile mothers of many extravagant and undigested 
plans for relief. The times demand sound thinking, and wise 
action. 

No two advocates of this bill agree on the fullness of its 
meaning, or the limitations of its scope. Is it, or is it not, an 
emergency measure? Is it, or is it not, a scheme of permanent 
Government ownership, and operation? Will it, or will it not, 
require successive annual appropriations to make effective its 
purpose, and if so, what approximately is the amount that in 
the ultimate is proposed to be taken from the Treasury, to put 
this project finally, and successfully on its feet? Is it, or is it 
not, to be run at a commercial profit? Are other lines in addi- 
tion to the lines to South America, contemplated as a part of 
this scheme, and if so, are these lines like the South American 
lines, to be run at a loss, and to be turned over to private 
capital as soon as they begin to be profitable? Is Government 
ownership desirable, or undesirable? Who is qualified to state 
the working theory of this measure? All of these queries are 
differently answered by different champions of the bill. The 
President advances a theory of limited operation, in his message 
to Congress, coupled with an intimation that even this opera- 
tion will be abandoned when the lines projected begin to pay. 
If this outline of operations fixes the scope of the project, then 
the expenditure in this direction would not be likely to exceed 
the amount carried in the bill. On the other hand, the Secretary 


of the Treasury presents a far more ambitious policy of gov- 
ernmental operation, one that involves transactions on the 
largest scale, calling for appropriations that in the aggregate 


may be fairly styled gigantic. At one time the proposition was 
put forward as an emergency measure. Later it is presented as 
a permanent policy, one that will overthrow trusts and com- 
binations on the high seas, and afford such a supply of merchant 
ships, at such moderate and steady rates, as the shipping world 
has never seen. The House report expressly speaks of the bill as 
emergency legislation, and deprecates Government ownership in 
any business that can be conducted as a private enterprise. 

The Senate report apparently highly approves of Government 
ownership, and of a continuing policy of Government activities 
in this direction. One advocate insists that Government ships 
can be operated at a handsome profit, and maintains that the 
forty millions carried in the bill should be regarded as an in- 
vestment of the first class, disregarding the fact that under the 
old conditions the impossibility of making a profit on the money 
invested drove American capital from the use of the American 
flag. If profit is possible under the new conditions, ample pri- 
vate capital is available to occupy the field and Government 
ownership is not necessary. Another advocate admits that Gov- 
ernment ships, operating at a greater labor cost than their com- 
petitors, will be unable to make a profit, but justifies their use 
on the ground that a losing venture in this direction should be 
supported by the Public Treasury in consideration of the re- 
duced rates to be afforded to the American shipper. The pro- 
tagonists of this bill should agree among themselves and pre- 
sent in some consistent and coherent fashion the grounds on 
which they place this new departure in Government activities, 
affording at once the scope of its intended operations, its place, 
whether temporary or otherwise, in the policies of the Govern- 
ment, and a reasonable forecast of its probable cost. The Demo- 
erats, at least, who support this measure ought to be able to 


| show not only that economically it is sound, but that it squares 


with our platform, and is related to some sufficient nuthority 
afforded by the Federal Constitution. 

Some weeks ago a delegation representing cotton planting in 
the South, an industry which more than all others has been 
grievously afflicted by the present war, appeared before the 
President and asked his interest in behalf of measures designed 
to secure relief for the interests concerned. He expressed the 
greatest sympathy with the planters, and avowed his readiness 
to aid in whatever plans sound finance could suggest to afford 
relief. But he added that the problem must be solved with the 
head, not with the heart, and that nothing should be done which 
was economically unsound or which would rise up hereafter 
to plague us. May I commend this thought in this connection? 
Whatever is to be done should be the outcome of grave and 
sober reflection, a real remedy, not a panacea. I feel assured 
that a body of such dignity, standing, and experience as your 
chamber will afford contributions of positive value toward the 
solution of this problem. 


Buying Foreign Ships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 17, 1915, 


On the bill (S. 2335) to provide for the register and enrollment of 
vessels built in foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked 
on the coasts of the United States or her ons or adjacent 
waters and salved by American citizens and repaired in American 
shipyards. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this bill is part of the admin- 
istration plan to admit foreign ships into the American trade, 
I desire to discuss it in conjunction with the ship-purchase bill 
which was rushed through the House yesterday. Except that 
fhis bill transfers to the Secretary of Commerce powers here- 
tofore exercised by Congress in the grant of an American regis- 
ter to foreign ships repaired in the United States there is no 
material change from existing law. In the matter of foreign 
vessels wrecked by design, the bill is susceptible to certain 
objections and is also open to criticism because of the ambiguity 
associated with the words “appraised salved value of the ves- 
sel" which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] has not 
yet explained. Whether the value is to be taken before or 
after the wrecking companies have done their work is not clear, 
and it is not improbable that the language could be so inter- 
preted that a foreign-built vessel costing $100,000 and being 
conveniently wrecked, and purchased for a song, could obtain 
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the American registry and thus enter the coastwise trade for 
repairs amounting to 75 per cent of the purchase value. It is 
also possible that foreign vessels of ancient construction and fit 
only for beaching could be tinkered at sufficiently to meet the 
requirements of this bill, when no such hulks should be put into 
commission under any circumstances. The suggestion that the 
work of repairs must be done in American shipyards is all 
right so far as it goes, but it is a gratuitous suggestion, since 
this sort of work would have to be done in American shipyards, 
anyhow. It is highly improbable that any foreign vessel run- 
ning on the rocks in Maine or hitting the sand dunes of North 
Carolina would be taken back to Europe for repairs. Hence 
the bill offers nothing to American workmen they would not 
get, anyhow. 
NEW SHIPS BETTER THAN OLD HULKS. 

On the other hand, every old or battered hulk, originally 
built by foreign labor, that is patched up for service in the 
over-seas or coastwise trade removes the opportunity for build- 
ing one more ship in American shipyards. There is a human 
as well as an economic side to this question. We ought to have 
due regard for the lives of passengers and the safety of car- 
goes as well as for the maintenance of American shipyards. 
The American workingman would rather build a new ship on 
the American plan and under American conditions than to 
rebuild a foreign hulk and permit it to enter into competition 
with American-built ships in the coastwise trade. We have 
usually tried to protect the coastwise trade against foreign 
invasion, but the attitude of the present administration in in- 
sisting upon the ship-purchase bill of yesterday and this ship- 
wreck bill of to-day supports the theory, now fairly well grown 
into practice, that no matter what our advantages in living 
conditions in this country we are to be forced to compete gen- 
erally with the conditions and the wages of the old world. I 
am constrained to believe, therefore, that we do not need this 
wreckage bill any more than we need the ship-purchase bill 
which we considered under such high pressure yesterday. 

SHIP-PURCHASE BILL UNNECESSARY. 

And with reference to the ship-purchase bill, Mr. Speaker, I 
am reminded that when the gavel fell at the expiration of the 
12 minutes allotted to me in general debate yesterday I was 
in the midst of a statement relating to the alleged congestion 
at the ports of this country which the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce were endeavoring to make Con- 
gress believe necessitated the expenditure of $30,000,000 for the 
purchase of foreign ships. I had given some figures showing 
the tremendous exports of grain from ports other than New 
York, the New York figures not having been available at the 
time. That the grain exports were tremendous, and abnormally 
so, due to the foreign war conditions, was evident from such 
facts as I was able to get into the Record in my 12 minutes. I 
was about to say when my time expired that on that very day 
when the records for grain exports were being broken at other 
ports they had also been broken at the port of Philadelphia, as 
appeared from the following statement from one of the Phila- 
delphia newspapers: 


BREAKS PORI'S GRAIN RECORD—FOUR VESSELS DEPART IN ONE DAY 
CARRYING 700,000 BUSHELS, 

All records for rein cargoes at this port were broken yesterday 
when four vessels cleared for foren rts, and carried a eee 
700,000 bushels of grain, valued at almost $1,125,000. ese vessels 
were the British steamship Mackinaw, for London; the British steam- 
ship Mendip Range, for Torre Annunziata; the Norwegian steamship 
Bjornefjord, tor elsinborg and Stockholm; and the Italian steamship 
Rosalia, for Venice. 

These vessels, with their cargoes and Zu and the value of the 
carriers, would amount to more than LP ,000. The Rosalia had 
228,781 bushels of grain, valued at $411,706.10; the Bjornefjord had 
193,838 bushels of wheat, valued at $290,760; the Mendip Range had 
262,313 bushels of wheat, valued at $463,312. The amount o grain 
carried by the Mackinaw could not be ascertained, but it was said by 
responsible parties that it was not less than 50,000 bushels. This is 
the largest number of vessels that has cleared this port with grain 
cargoes in recent years, 


Confirming this statement from a single port, I am able to 
present this morning a letter from Mr. Frank L. Neall, a Phila- 
delphia shipping man and statistician, which gives an excel- 
lent summary of the week’s shipments from the various other 
ports along the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. A 
perusal of this letter and of the statement accompanying it 
is not convincing proof of the desirability of embarking the 
Federal Goyernment in the foreign ship-purchasing business at 
this time: 

PHILADELPHIA, February 16, 1915. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moore: Vessels chartered to February 13, 1915, so far 
as made public, that are secured to load full cargoes of grain from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 

Inclosed statement shows 112 steamers, with a capacity of 24,000,000 
bushels, chartered as above, to load in near future at ports mentioned. 


In the natural order of things there will be many more vessels prob- 
oy chartered during the period within which these vessels will load, 
ast week the turnover in Baltimore was over 3,600,000 bushels of 
grain for a single week. That means that the equivalent of almost the 
entire contents of all of the elevators were emptied into steamers during 
that week, and at the end of the week there were just as many to 
load as there were at the beginning of it, and the elevators also were 
vg ing A as full. 
ew York shipped about 10,000,000 bushels of in last week, an 
ure 8 i doubtless ran the capacity of bar Gatos to oe 
ours, very truly, 
FRANK L. NEALL. 
List of vessels chartered to Feb. 13, 1915, so far as made public, to load 
n cargoes of grain at Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States. 
his list embraces vessels not loaded or cleared up to Feb. 9, 1915. 


SUMMARY, 


i 


8 
88. = 


SOME FIGURES SPECIAL TO BALTIMORE, 


Since Baltimore has attained a wonderful record as a grain- 
exporting center, I append the following letter from Mr. Neall, 
which pertains particularly to that port. 


Hon. J, HAMPTON Moore. TEERCONCMS 3908 
DEAR Mn. Moore: During the entire year 1914 rt of Baltimore 

shipped 156 full-cargo tramp steamers with ain. Vrbis year (1915) 

she ropes from January 1 to February 13, 84 steamer loads; in other 


words, 44 days shi over 50 per cent as much as she did in 365 
days In 1914. In 1915 she ship equal to 2 steamer loads each day, 
ONE Bag ory It was the least congestion we know of. 

y, 


F. L. NEALL. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the discussion yesterday it was pat- 
ent that the grain growers of the United States were not worry- 
ing over the purchase of foreign vessels in which to ship their 
grain. It developed that they knew that their grain was going 
abroad in larger quantities and at better prices than ever be- 
fore. It was also clearly shown, as contended upon this floor 
a few days ago, that the Treasury Department bugaboo about 
the farmer paying the freight on these ocean voyages was only 
intended to encourage the farmer to come in and vote to tax 
himself to buy foreign ships. It will be recalled that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce, in their 
letter transmitting information concerning ocean freight rates, 
January 25, 1915, put this proposition up to the farmers in no 
ambiguous terms. I quote from page 16 of their printed letter, 
where the Secretaries said: 


If the ocean freight cost on December exports had been at the same 
rate as July, viz, 5.03 per cent, the total freight charge on our exports 
for December would have been $12,723,800 instead of $30,742,500. 
In other words, the increased ocean freight tax arbitrarily imposed 
upon our farmers and business men for the month of December, 1914, 
only, was $18,018,700. If exports by sea continue for the 12 months 
of 1515 at the December, 1914, rate, and the ocean freight charges are 
the same as for December, 1914, the American farmers and business 
men will pay to shipowners panaga foreign) increased freight 
of $216,224,400, or more than five times 


charges above the normal rate 
the $40,000,000 which the Government proposes by the shipping bill to 
put into American ships for the protection of our foreign commerce. 


FARMERS DO NOT PAY THE FREIGHT. 


But the farmers and business men are posted on questions of 
freight, and since the publication of this letter it has fairly well 
developed that the buyers on the other side of the water, the 
speculators as well as the consumers, in England, Germany, 
France, and other countries, have been paying this enormous 
freight bill with which the farmers of this country were to be 
scared. 

Arguing their case further, on page 17 of the printed letter, 
however, the Secretaries referred to make this statement: 

To show what the burden imposed on the farmers by these high 
ocean freight rates means, it is necessary only to bring out the fact 
that while the total Ru cost on our exports by sea for December. 
1914, was $30,742,500, the great commodities of grain, cotton, and 
flour bore $11,782,250 of this charge, or more than 36 per cent of the 
entire freight cost on all exports by sea for December, 1914. 

But even this has not convinced the farmers that it is yet 
necessary for them to buy foreign ships, since if they do so the 
burden of expense would be on them directly and the relief 
would go to those who now pay the freight on the other side. 
I believe the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], who 
has fought so earnestly for all these shipping bills, and who at 
first disputed the accuracy of these quotations from the distin- 
guished members of the President's Cabinet, is not now himself 
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convinced that the alleged high freight rates that prevail be- 

cause there is a demand for ships to carry contraband at great 

risk are borne by the producer in the United States. 
CABINET OFFICERS DIFFER. 


During the rapid-fire debate on the ship-purchase bill and the 
exceedingly limited debate on this shipwreck bill it has not ap- 
peared to the sntisfaction of many of us that there is any such 
necessity for the purchase or repair of foreign ships as the 
administration and its zealous Cabinet officers insist. Demo- 
crats themselves are not happy in their defense of these meas- 
ures. From almost every angle they are mixed and dubious. 
The determination of the President to buy foreign ships, even at 
the expense of an extra session of Congress, can not be based 
upon any clamorous demands set up by the farmers of the 
country who raise grain. They are not dissatisfied either with 
their market, their prices, or the freight rates paid by somebody 


else. Is it for political reasons the President insists upon the 


passage of this bill? From the address delivered by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo before the Commercial Club at Chi- 
cago January 9, 1915, the movement to buy foreign ships would 
not appear to be a political question. Quoting from various 
party platforms in favor of building up the American merchant 
marine, Secretary McAdoo said: 


These unequivocal declarations show conclusively that the creation of | 


an American merchant marine is not a partisan question, but a vital 


policy of national importance upon which all parties have long been in | 


agreement. 


What Mr. McAdoo said in Chicago was not unlike his non- | 
partisan statement to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States at its recent meeting in Washington. He thought we 


ought to keep politics out of it. 


Another member of the Cabinet, however, the distinguished | 
Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, was a little more outspoken than 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in an address made at Indianapo- | 
lis on February 4. Reporting Mr. Bryan's speech, the Washing- 


ton Post of February 5 said: 


In referring 
from the President, Mr, B 
know, what the coun 
ican side on the shipp ng oW KI 

“If —— uts in this bill" went on Mr. Br; 
implies a lack of confidence in the President, let it be a Republican and 
mot a Democrat." 


an said: “I 


The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, who confided to the : 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States that he had been in 
correspondence with kings and prime ministers of foreign coun- 
tries who encouraged the happy suggestion that the American 
"Government should buy foreign ships, did not appear to have 
discussed the political significance of the bill in his address at 


New Orleans January 29, 1915, but, on the contrary, he is re- 
ships of American manufacture that the idea was to punish 
them through the purchase of foreign ships if they did not thor- 
paper report of the New Orleans incident is as follows: 

REDFIELD THREATENS SHIPPING INTERESTS. 

“Tf private shipping interests of the United States continue to act 
unjustly toward the shipper, and have that power now, we will 
crush them," «estar Red 
auspices of the Association of Commerce. He a > 

“Steamship officials who have conversed with me regarding the ey 

Government never would be placed in com tion with pri- 
vately owned vessels if the companies wi 

Mr. Redfield answered a formal protest nue the ship-purchase bill 
which the association recently sent to Washington. 

Still, Mr. Speaker, we are without accurate information as 
to the real underlying cause of the administration’s desire to 
American people to buy foreign ships. The three Secretaries, so 
far as their utterances have been quoted, do not seem to agree. 
Document No. 673, Sixty-third Congress, third session (pt. 2), 
entitled “Increased Ocean Transportation Rates," wherein we 
retary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce and 
their agents to prove that the Government ought to go into the 
porter seeking to furnish the department with information. It 
is not the producer nor the shipbuilder nor the mechanic nor 
States. Frequently it is the man who wants to send contraband 
to foreign countries in order that he may make money at the 
how many of the “exhibits” come up from individuals or con- 
cerns who merely “heard” that the departments were seeking 


ported to have given notice to the people who own and build 
oughly conform to what the administration desired. ‘The news- 
New ORLEANS, La., January 29. 
em," declared d to-day a a luncheon under 
qu to place Government-owned vessels into operation have been 
t deal squarely with the Amer- 
ican people.” 

“ UNSOLICITED” INDORSEMENTS FROM NEWSPAPER READERS. 
break up the American shipbuilding business by taxing the 
We are therefore impelled to return to that interesting Senate 
find many letters that have been gathered together by the Sec- 
shipbuilding business. Everywhere it is the story of the ex- 
the man who wants to do a legitimate business in the United 
expense and risk of the American people. It is remarkable 
information. Take the lumber company which writes from 


to the nine Democratic Senators who have broken away | 
think I know, and I think you | 
will think of a Democrat who takes the Repub- | 


yan, “a word that | 


Une is now under 


Azalea, N. C., December 29, 1914. It is evident that the letter, 
which is quite lengthy and covers the point in which the de- 
purae are interested, was wholly “ unsolicited," for it opens 
8: 
Hon. WiLLIAM G. MCADOO, 

$ 5 of the Treasury, Washington, D. O. 

EAR Sin: Referring to item in New York Herald indicating your 

desire for in 
j b —— ä the effect of the present ocean rates 

Exhibit No, 30 was from large exporters in New York, as 
follows: 
Hon. WILLI At G. MCADOO, 

t Eey of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

IR; 

tiom fa reference to export Fate, — desiros Informa- 

Exhibit No. 31, from Elizabeth, La., J 
a cess ; anuary 5, 1915, opened 
Mr. WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 

ur PY af the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

!NORABLE Sin: We h 

newspapers that you dita eon toe m eei 

And so in succession the letters, with almost studied regu- 
larity, open up with the stereotyped phrase, * We notice in the 
daily press, "Or “Our attention has been called to a newspaper 
periere or “I have recently noticed articles appearing in the 

Here and there, however, the sli, a littl 
writer began like this, — ' „ slipped ee 


Duar SiR: I refer to inclosed news 
8 paper clipping, and am glad to see 


Or, as in the case of Exhibit 36: 


Dran Sin: Referring to your request in regard to exporters makin 
Sey of overcharges on ocean freight rates to arope, would rt 


BUYING TROUBLE WITH THE SHIPS, 


Now, apart from the spontaneity of thought on the part of 
those who communicated with the Treasury Department be- 
cause “they saw an item in the newspaper,” it is interesting 
to turn to page 89 of the printed letter, and observe that the 
exporters were responding to circulars received from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that, 
on page 94, Mr. Charles Ferguson, "commercial agent of the 
Department of Commerce," was indulging an illuminating cor- 
respondence with gentlemen in New York and elsewhere con- 
cerning the purchase of ships. What Mr. Justus Ruperti, of 
G. Amsinck & Co. wrote to Mr. Ferguson January 5 is not 
altogether encouraging to the mndministrntion's anxious in- 


es. 
Says Mr. Ruperti, nmongst other things: 


I see no great urgent necessity of establishing a Government Hne to 

8 9 eee —— ombia, and Veri ee ns sum- 
tral amers are running there esen 
fill the most urgent need. * les 

There also seems to be no urgent need for an American line on the 
west coast of South America at present, since for cargo the merchant 
the American flag, and mails are carried by the 
Peruvian and Chilean steamships from Panama, both of which are 
under neutral flags. 

A line to Italy does not seem necessary, 
has sufficient steamers, if only the United States Government will 
stand eo arg with the Italian to | pour these steamers from con- 
stant and in many cases unnecessar terference and delay. - 

For Denmark, Norway, and Holland there is at present also not 
sufficient freight open, but there should be enough steamers of those 
countries—which have fleets of their own—to insure a suficient trafic, 
if:the United States will assist those countries also in maintaining a 
service which is not unnecessarily hampered and interfered with by 
the warring nations, as is done at present, where a great many com- 
mercial transactions for supplying hose neutral countries with their 
requirements, and which are no way affected by any articles of 
contraband of war or supplies for the hting nations, are hampered 


and stopped. 
Conditions in South America are rapidly improving, and with few 
eir bills to exporters from 


as the Italian Government 


exceptions merchants are paying regular], 
this country, according to our expericnce. 

Mr. Ruperti doés not throw much hope into the South Ameri- 
ean situation, as will be observed, but he does indicate that we 
might buy ships from certain European countries if we would 
also buy the war conditions. This is a point to be remembered, 
and it helps to explain why many gentlemen on this side of the 
House believe that in purchasing foreign ships we are also pur- 
chasing trouble. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN RATES NOT ADVANCED, 


Exhibit 71 presents another interesting letter from Mr. Ru- 
perti. What he says as to the Central and South American 
situations does not seem to draw any applause from the Cabinet 
officers, who insist that the farmer pays the freight. In this 
letter Mr. Ruperti says: 


But in regard to the American situation the position is rather 
curious, as I will explain to you herewith: 

All shipments to Central America and Colombia are made by the 
United Fruit Co. or the Panama Railway Co. which are both now 
under the American fag, and since the outbreak of the war freights 
have not been advanced by these lines. 
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The shipments to Venezuela are made by the Red D Line, also 
under the American flag, and these rates have also not been advan 
Shipments to the west coast of South and Central America are made 
from Panama by the Pacific Mail and the Peruvian and Chilean lines, 
also from here direct through the Panama Canal by the Merchants 
Line under the American flag. On all these routes the freight rates 
have not been advanced. 


LOOKS TO SOUTH AMERICA, NOT EUROPE. 


Mr. H. J. Riedel, of Thomson & Co, New York, submits a 
letter to Mr. Ferguson, which is marked “ Exhibit 72." The 
part of it I desire to quote is as follows: 


I believe there are enough idle steamers at present which the Gov- 
ernment could buy, put them under the American flag, and start at 
the shortest possible time a service which the exporters need so badly. 
We have a number of able shipp men in New York who are con- 
versant with the South American trade, and under théir advice and 
management a service could be inaugurated within a short period 
which would certainly be of immense benefit to the future of our ex- 
port trade. I am not speaking of a steamer service to carry pas- 
Sengers, but solely to carry cargo; and there Is no doubt in my mind 
that it would be easy to buy a sufficient number of suitable boats for 
that purpose and start with a line for the principal ports, say, Pernam- 
buco, Rio, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. The west coast is 
fairly well covered by steamers under the American flag, and some 
neutral steamers. 

Shipping conditions to Europe are, of course, unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of 1 interference with the free movement of all neutral 
steamers, and the consequent delay of these boats in English ports has 
created a shortage of tonnage, which led to a considerable increase in 
the np rates, Under ordinary conditions and after peace has been 


reestablished there are enough steamers to take care of the needs of 
commerce between here and Europe, but the growing trade to and 
from Brazil and the River Plata demands better facilities, and I ho 


that the Government will embrace the present opportunity and help 
the merchants now to increase the South American trade, a large part 
of which would surely remain with us after the wär, provided sufficient 
shipping facilities are offered. 


MR. BAKER, OF BALTIMORE, ON THE JOB. 


But one of the most interesting of all the letters presented by 
the secretaries is one from Thomas L. Feild, of London, dated 
December 23, 1914, and addressed to B. N. Baker, Esq., Balti- 
more, Md., Mr. Baker being one of those operators in ships who 
has been in consultation with the Washington authorities on the 
subject of the ship-purchase bill Mr. Feild tells Mr. Baker 
of the ships that might be secured and goes into some details, 
He knows of three ships contracted for before the war that 
might be had because the contractor failed. Then he tells Mr. 
Baker that he “ hopes we may be able to do some business," but, 
like many of the other correspondents, he puts it up to the 
United States to meet the question of neutrality. I quote the 
latter portion of Mr. Feild's letter to Mr. Baker: 


I hope in your letter you will give me some definite Information as 
to what the ships are wanted for. 

If they wanted to run from New York to Frisco, I think the Govern- 
ment here could easily be induced to allow them to go under the Amer- 
ican flag. While if they are intended for regular tramp business, and 
possibly to carry cargo to belligerent countries, they might possibly 
place some difficulties in the way of the builders ag 5 them to a 
neutral country. At the same time I belleve this difficulty might be 


overcome. 
ssibility of this difficulty, of course, would not arise with 


The 
either the French or the Greek boats. 


I believe I can offer you any available boats to be had, and sincerely 
hope we may be able to do some business. 


THE SECRETARY AND THE COTTON PROBLEM. 

Mr. Secretary Redfield, however, helps us out a little in our 
83 of the ship-purchase bill in “Exhibit 73,” where 
he asks the Boston Maritime Exchange if it has available any 
insurable American vessels carrying cotton to Germany or 
Austria, and indicating that if such a vessel can be had that a 
charter may be obtained by “communicating with the Texas- 
Oklahoma Cotton Co., Fort Worth, Tex., immediately.” The 
corresponding secretary of the Boston Maritime Association 
writing to Secretary Redfield on this and other subjects, states, 
under date of January 5, that “the Texas-Oklahoma Cotton Co. 
by wire advised that they could not consider a steamer of size 
named therein, requiring smaller tonnage, insurance available 
being limited." Since writing you yesterday,” adds Mr. Free- 
man, the corresponding secretary, “one of the large steamers 
named in my memoranda has been closed for Hurope from 
New York, and others are now considering charter here.” 

STATE DEPARTMENT TO ADVISE PRESIDENT. 


It thus appears that the question of neutrality as well as the 


question of cotton and oll exports is raised in the brief sub- 


mitted by the Cabinet officers. The neutrality question is evi- 
dently deemed of some importance by the Senate committee 
reporting the shipping bill since, in its report No. 841, Sixty- 
third Congress, third session, page 21, it gives assurance that 
there is no special warrant for the fear that in purchasing for- 
eign ships to carry contraband we will in any way involve our- 
selyes with belligerent nations. The committee assures us that 
we need not worry since * the President will have the State De- 
partment to advise him on all questions affecting our right and 
duties as neutrals.” 


The neutrality question, however, has been so well discussed 
by others that I shall not pursue it further. I want to add a few 
words about cotton and shall then close. Is it becanse the cotton 
planter or the oil producer desires to take advantage of the 
foreign market regardless of war risks that we are to purchase 
these foreign ships, and depopulate American shipyards? The 
ordinary normal export business of the country has been of such 
a nature that the proceeding would seem unwarranted. There 
has been no congestion of the normal business despite the hur- 
ried statements of collectors of the ports, grouped together by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The abnormal business, which 
must necessarily pass away, has been due to war conditions and 
to speculation based upon the war. We ought not to buy foreign 
ships and increase the unemployment in the United States to 
aid speculators in their greed for blood money. The port sta- 
tistics at Philadelphia for the month of January show that the 
normal business has not been up to the standard. It is reported 
from that city that there has been no real difficulty in obtaining 
ships for the ordinary export trade. I append the month's 
statistics so:that they may speak for themselves, 

NORMAL EXPORT TRADE GIVES NO CONCERN. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 2, 1915. 
To the President and Members of the Board of Commissioners of Navi- 
gation for the River Delaware and its Navigable Tributaries, 

GENTLEMEN: The arrivals and departures of vessels during January 
show a decrease in numbers and in tonnage compared with the same 
month last year. 1 of wheat, flour, naphtha, and fuel oil exceeded 
those of January, 1914. 

The wheat exports for January were 2,807,518 bushels, as against 
2,442,010 bushels for the same month last year. Flour shipments totaled 
23,018,911 pounds, compared with 19,336,840 pounds for January, 1914. 
In the shipment of naphtha a gin of 3,718,733 gallons is shown, the 
total exports footing up to 3,735,860 gallons, as against 7,127 for the 
same month last year. The fuel oil exports totaled 3,580,308 gallons 
hok teu with 2,108,590 gallons for January, 1914. 

The arrivals from foreign and coastwise ports during January were 
883 vessels with a e of 683,606 compared with 408 vessels and & 
tonnage of 805,574 for January, 1914. e sailings were 392 vi 
with a tonnage of 686,214, as against 439 vessels with a tonnage of 
833,810 for the same month last year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. F. RENNER, Statistician, 


HELPING THE FOREIGNER; INJURING THE AMERICAN, 

As to the cotton business, the facts are also against the foreign 
ship purchase proposition, To begin with, the cotton crop was 
abnormally large. In the second place, exports of cotton have 
increased enormously and the shipments to foreign countries are 
being made with wonderful regularity considering the unusual 
conditions that prevail. The report of the Director of the 
Census for the month of January sets forth some figures that 
demand our serious consideration from the American viewpoint, 
Despite the demand.to use American money for the purchase of 
foreign ships to carry American cotton abroad, we exported in 
January, 1915, in the teeth of the foreign war, more than 
800,000 bales in excess of the exports of January, 1914. The 
exact figures given by the Director of the Census for this month, 
when the agitation for ship purchase has been at its very 
height, are as follows: 

n 1 JOS4 —— ————ů LL 2 
Cotton 8 vete TTT SNS co IUS ER NCOP Ee X 1.372. its 

Why should anyone insist upon spending $30,000,000 of the 
people’s money now, when the people are hard up and need it, 
to give employment to foreign shipbuilders to carry American 
cotton abroad when we are already carrying more cotton abroad 
than we did last year when there was no war? It does not 
seem fair nor seem wise, nor is it just to the pepole who are 
entitled to earn a decent living on this side of the water. They 
are entitled to have their own money spent at home. 

Eyen in these war times we have been sending more cotton 
abroad than we sent last year, and while that has been going 
on we have been using less cotton in the manufactories of the 
United States because we did not have the work to give to our 
own people. We have suffered fearfully from foreign compe- 
tition in cotton manufactures, because of the low wages paid on 
the other side of the water and because of the still lower wages 
that will be paid to tne European victims of the great war. 
The same Director of the Census who gives us the January 
figures on cotton exports also tells us in the same report that 
the number of cotton spindles active in the United States during 
January has been reduced by nearly 500,000. In January, 1914, 
there were 31,098,176 spindles employed and in January, 1915, 
the number fell to 30,565,479. 

This is no political claptrap; this is the report of the sworn 
officer of the Government, showing conclusively that while we 
are sending abroad more cotton than ever for the workmen 
there to fabricate and send back to us in competition with our 
own products we are actually cutting down our own opportuni- 


ties for employment in the United States. The Public Ledger 
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of February 16 reports that 12 hosiery mills in Philadelphia 
either liquidated or failed last year. The reason for that is the 
low tariff and the insistence upon opening the American market 
to foreign competition. We have done it in the matter of tex- 
tiles, as the great lines of unemployed in the big cities attest. 
We ought not to do it in the matter of ships and shipyards, and 
I trust that we will not. 

In conclusion, I append an editorial from the Philadelphia 
Record, a Democratic newspaper, which knows the situation in 
Pennsylvania and which differs from the administration on the 
Ship-purchase bill. This is from the issue of February 11: 

While the 3 of the Treasury is DE Con smen on tales 
of congested ports, whence our products can not go abroad for lack of 
vessels, the heartless exports go on leaving the country in anpe ented 
amounts. In the first week of February the exports from 13 districts 
were close to $60,000,000, which is at the rate of over three billions 
a year, while our exports have never reached two and a half billions. 
The cotton exports for the week were 365,733 bales, or at the rate of 
about 19,000,000 bales a year, far more than we ever produced. The 
excess of the value of exports over imports was more than $37,000, A 
and in 10 weeks the exports have amounted to more than half a billion 
dollars and the balance in our favor was $275,000,000. 'The importance 
of more ships seems to have been slightly exaggerated. 


Speech of Hon. Julius Kahn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIS J. HULINGS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the speech of 
Hon. Junius Kaun at Arlington, February 15, 1915, on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the sinking of the Maine. 

The speech is as follows: 

E "REMEMBER THE 'MAINE.'" 


Seventeen years ago to-day the men who “sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking" within these hallowed grounds, were 
basking in the bright sunshine under the tropical sky that 
hangs over the beautiful harbor of the “ Pearl of the Antilles.” 
All unconscious of the dreadful doom that hovered so near they 
felt perfectly secure beneath the peaceful folds of Old Glory, 
floating proudly to the breeze in Cuba’s historic bay of Habana. 
Most of them were in the very flush of young manhood, full of 
the vigor of life—the present without a seeming care, the future 
radiant with bright hope. The day’s work had been faithfully 
performed. The vigilant officers, the tired sailors and marines 
had gradually retired to rest, until finally the tread of the men 
on watch and the occasionally muffled utterance of the password 
were the only sounds that disturbed the thorough stillness of 
the night. 

And then, without a moment’s warning, without a single pre- 
monitory sound, there came a roar from the deep—a terrific 
explosion that awoke the drowsy citizen from his slumber, the 
while the good ship Maine, of Uncle Sam’s proud “ White 
Squadron,” for a brief period pitched and lurched and tugged 
at her anchors, and then slowly sank beneath the engulfing 
wave. 

In that one moment our country, which steadily had been cul- 
tivating the arts of peace for a full third of a century, was 


lashed into a passion of rage and hatred that could not be. 


assunged except through blood atonement. The precious lives 
so ruthlessly destroyed on that fateful night of February 15, 
1898, demanded vengeance. Once assured that the explosion 
had occurred on the outside, millions of our countrymen refused 
longer to be held in leash. *'Remember the Maine” was the 
angry cry that roared from the parched, excited throats of 
teeming masses in every community in the United States. It 


became a slogan that increased in bitterness and vindictiveness | 


as the weeks rolled on. For a brief period of time the President 
was able to hold in check the excited throngs in their violent 
demand for war. But he was powerless to stem the rising tide. 
Recalling here and now the rapidly moving incidents of those 
days, is anyone so fatuous as to believe it would have been 
possible to submit the questions growing out of that terrible 
calamity to the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague if such a court had existed at that time? 

The American people felt their flag had been fired upon with- 
out provocation, their citizens wantonly killed, their national 
honor violently assailed, and they promptly did that which 


has nlways been done by strong, virile nations in every period 
of the world's history—they prepared for war. Fellow citizens, 
we are too prone to forget the lessons of the past. We are too 
apt to overlook the fact that painful incidents that have oc- 
curred once in our country’s history may on some future occa- 
sion be repeated. No matter how peaceful our intentions, no 
matter how little we may desire war, we are not alone the 
arbiters of the destiny of these United States. We all hope we 
may never again become embroiled in war; but if the citizens 
of any country with which we are at peace should willfully 
and in a spirit of resentment at some fancied grievance blow 
up and destroy an American ship and bring death to its officers, 
crew, and passengers I would be loath to guarantee continued 
peace between the aggressors and ourselves. And I am led to 
this belief because in my study of the world's progress I have 
learned that human nature is practically the same to-day as it 
has been at all times since the dawn of recorded history. The 
veneer of civilization has not materially altered human emo- 
tions, human passions. 'These have existed ever since mankind 
were created,and they will continue to exist until the last syllable 
of recorded time. Love, hate, forgiveness, vengeance, envy, 
jealousy, thrift, greed, kindness, liberality have always found 
& lodgment in the human heart, and when they shall have been 
entirely and finally eradicated from the breast of man the 
human race will have become extinct. And so long as these 
human emotions exist, so long as they continue to actuate man 
in the deeds he performs, so long will we have wars upon this 
turbulent old world of ours. 

A nation, after all, is but a mighty aggregation of individ- 
uals, and all the failings, all the shortcomings, all the mistakes 
of the individual are simply multiplied, and therefore accent- 
uated, in the nationallife. When municipalities shall be able to 
disband their police forces by reason of the discontinuance of 
crime, when the suppression of crime shall no longer require 
the expenditure of large sums of the taxpayers' money for the 
protection of the lives and property of the peaceful, law-abiding 
citizen, then, and not till then, will the nations of the earth 
agree to the complete disarmament of their land and naval 
forces. 

In the meantime what is our patriotic duty? It seems to me 
there is but one answer, and that is that we must be constantly 
prepared to defend ourselves. I believe that to be the true path 
of wisdom, the true path of patriotism, the true path of duty. 
Anything short of that, in my judgment, is criminal careless- 
ness. I do not believe in militarism. I do not believe in mili- 
tary conscripton. I do not believe it is necessary to maintain 
a standing army of half a million men or anything like that 
number in these United States. But I do believe we ought to 
encourage military training in our schools, in our academies. 
our colleges, our universities. I believe in the maintenance and 
extension of summer camps, where our growing youths can be 
taught and drilled in the rudiments of military training. Such 
a training will teach them initiative, self-reliance, sanitation, 
physical culture, obedience to command, endurance, and self- 
denial—qualities of inestimable value as they proceed onward 
in their life’s work. 

I believe in a short enlistment period, so that many thousands 
of young men could be honorably discharged from the military 
service to the peaceful pursuits of civil life every year. We are 
to-day hopelessly deficient in an adequate and necessary reserve 
force. Our first efforts should be directed toward the establish- 
ment of such a force, from which we could fill our regiments 
and muster them at full war strength immediately upon the 
outbreak of hostilities. I believe in the construction and main- 
tenance of the necessary number of batteries of fleld artillery 
and a goodly supply of reserve ammunition therefor. I believe 
in reserve stores of small arms and their ammunition, medical 
supplies, clothing, and fleld equipment generally. If we follow 
as a fixed policy even a conservative course in procuring these 
essential requisites for military preparedness, we will never 
again have to pay the frightful penalties in the toll of human 
lives and the enormous expenditure of precious treasure that 
our unpreparedness in our past wars have cost us. 

I believe also in a strong Navy. We must not permit our- 
selves to embark on such a niggardly policy of naval construc- 
tion that we may run the risk of losing control of the sea in 
case any enemy might attack us. Even now we are learning the 
lesson of what it means to a nation to lose such control. This 
splendid country of ours, with all its great, natural resources, 
with rich and opulent communities on our seaboard, would have 
to pay the cost of many battleships and dreadnaughts in the 
material losses that would come to us once the control of the 
sea is taken away from us. It seems to me that proposition is 
so self-evident that I marvel at the hardihood of the men who 


| would endanger such control by refusing to appropriate the nec- 
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essary funds in order that we might enlarge our Navy gradually 
but effectively year by year. 

To my mind the two most dangerous elements against our 
peace and well-being in this country to-day are those well- 
meaning but altruistic citizens whose bombastic utterances as 
to our military prowess constantly have a tendency to lull our 
people into a sense of fancied security and those others who 
delude themselves into the comforting belief that the millenium 
has already dawned. To assert that we can raise and equip 
a million men over night to fight our country’s battles against 
the trained hosts of any great military power, to assert that a 
regiment of sharpshooters can stand upon the seashore and pick 
off possible invaders as they approach the unprotected land, 
regardless and unmindful of the fact that the dreadnaughts of 
the invaders would hurl enormous shells that would undoubtedly 
drive our sharpshooters to the woods pell-mell and in double-quick 
order, is to show such a lack of knowledge of conditions under 
which modern military operations are conducted that no man 
who is not enarmored of the sound of his own voice would be 
guilty of making such irresponsible and mischievous assertions. 

To assert that disarmament will bring peace and that when 
we shall have abolished our standing Army and dismantled our 
forts and our Navy we will be in no danger of possible attack, 
is to become totally deaf to the teachings of history; yea, to 
the lessons of nature itself. All living creatures are constantly 
at war with each other. The wild beasts of the forest, the 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea; aye, even the crawling, 
creeping reptiles are constantly preying upon one another. It 
is their natural instinct. They are created that way. And man 
himself is but a civilized animal. 

My friends, the Spanish-American War brought us great and 
grnve responsibilities. When once a country becomes involved 
in war the Omnipotent Father alone can foretell what will be 
the ultimate consequences. ‘Therefore we should always be 
slow to enter into a quarrel with any nation. We should 
never be the aggressors. But if ever we shall be attacked by 
any power on earth we must be ready and able to defend our 
hearths, our homes, and our country against the emboldened 
enemy. And we can only make an effective defense in safe- 
guarding all that we hold most dear, by following the sage 
advise, based upon his personal experiences of our first great 
President, the immortal Washington, “In time of peace prepare 
for war." 


Ship-Purehase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 16, 1915, 


On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lines between the United States and South America and between the 
United States and the countries of Europe. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. It is 
inexpedient, untimely, unnecessary, dangerous, and contrary 
to the fundamental principles of our Government. 

The time allowed by the rule to discuss this very important 
measure does not permit of debate. It hardly gives time 
enough in which to make statements and does not allow sufli- 
cient time in which to present arguments against ít. 

The special political power and business pressure behind this 
bill is the desire to increase the price of cotton and maintain 
the price of wheat and the further desire of some large ex- 
porters and importers to obtain from the Government cheaper 
freight rates than conditions warrant. 

Those who are advocating this measure seem not to under- 
stand the immutable laws of supply and demand. 

The moment European cotton mills are regularly supplied 
with all the cotton they can use the price of cotton will go 
down, and as soon as America sends Europe all of the wheat 
needed to feed her people the bottom will drop out of wheat 
and the price will go down to normnl. 

If big shippers are given freight rates by the Government at 
less than cost, the people will have to foot the bills. 

The only action needed to rehabilitate the American merchant 
marine is to defeat this measure, reenact the marine laws that 
were on our statute books prior to 1815, providing for prefer- 
ential duties on goods carried in American bottoms, and change 
our commercial treaties with a number of foreign nations, 
which we can do by giving a year's notice, or pay a subsidy 


where and when necessary and give the preference to our own 
ships in carrying the mails, as other maritime nations do. 

When Mr. Wilson was a candidate for the Presidency he 
strenuously opposed committees of Congress preparing legisla- 
tion behind closed doors and was violently opposed to secret 
party caucuses, and yet this bill could not pass this House if it 
were not being put through under a rule, the secret action of 
the Democratic members of the committee, and the whip of the 
caucus pledge. 

The business of government is to govern, and not primarily 
to engage in private business enterprise that brings it into com- 
petition with its own citizens. 

The engaging of Government in private business is justifiable 
and right when the enterprise can be better conducted by the 
Government for the benefit of all of its citizens than it can be 
conducted by private enterprise and in conditions of emergency. 

The entering of the Government into the shipping business at 
this time can not be justified on either hypothesis, and during 
the continuance of the European war it will endanger the peace 
of our country. To provide big business with cheap freight. 
rates the Government will conduct the shipping business at a 
loss and run the risk of becoming involved in war. 

If I owned a ship carrying contraband or conditional con- 
traband or was attempting to run a blockade and it should be 
captured and taken into a prize court by a belligerent, our citi- 
zens as a whole would not become unduly exercised over the 
incident. They would say that I was knowingly taking those 
chances, and the State Department would see that I received 
justice. But if a Government ship was so treated, it would set 
the people on fire. 

What do you think would have happened if the Wilhelmina had 
been owned by the Government when she and her cargo were 
detained by a British cruiser? Would the people be so calmly 
waiting for an adjustment of the case by the State Department? 
The seizure of the cargo of the Wilhelmina by England may 
be justifiable or it may not. The people will trust the State 
Department to settle that question through diplomatic methods, 
as she is privately owned. The question would be much more 
serious if she were a Government-owned ship. 

Congress is a unit behind President Wilson in his patriotic 
determination to maintain our neutrality in the European 
conflict, but he does not seem to realize that if this bill is en- 
ncted it will embroil us in diplomatic complications, if nothing 
worse, and it would just as likely cause us trouble with Ger- 
many as with the allies, as, on account of mines and blockades, 
we would not be able to send as many shiploads of supplies 
and provisions to Germany as we would to the allies. Should 
we buy and attempt to use the interned ships of a belligerent, 
it would be certain to cause us trouble. 

The Government will not be able to make the shipping busi- 
ness pay and does not expect to. Instead of granting a subsidy 
to the ships it intends to give it to the shippers. It will not 
materially benefit the farmer, but it will benefit the big shippers 
of grain, steel, automobiles, and other commodities by giving 
them low freight rates at the expense of the taxpayers. There 
is no shortage of vessels on which to ship our goods at the 
present time, and no emergency exists that would justify the 
enactment of this bill on that ground. If an emergency did 
exist, this bill would not grant immediate relief without it is 
the intention of the Government to buy interned ships, as it 
takes a year or more to construct a large steel vessel fit for use 
in the transoceanic trade. The purchase and use of interned 
ships by the Government would be a violation of neutrality, 
the same as it would be if they were bought and used by private 
citizens. I am opposed to the Government or private citizens 
being permitted to buy foreign ships and transfer their registry. 

The February issue of the New York Marine News gave a list 
of 60 American built and officered vessels formerly engaged in 
the coastwise trade that have crossed the Atlantic loaded with 
American grain and goods since the commencement of the war 
in Europe; but no vessel whose registry was transferred from 
a foreign flag to the American flag under the ship-registry act 
has entered the trans-Atlantic trade, with the exception of 
Standard Oil boats carrying oil and the Dacia that recently 
sailed from Galveston, Tex., by the way of Norfolk, Va., loaded 
with a cargo of cotton, and she is liable to seizure. 

A number of ships available for the trans-Atlantic service are 
tied up and out of commission at San Francisco. If the occa- 
sion should arise, they could be officered by American citizens 
and brought to this coast for use in the trans-Atlantic trade. 

I quote the following from the February, 1915, issue of the 
New York Marine News: 

THE USE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS IN TRANSATLANTIC TRADE, 


One of the ae features of the pred pi ert ne is the increas- 
Ing use of American steamers formerly emplo the coastwise trades 
to make trans-Atlantic yoyages, The woceesstal oc al made by some 
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of these vessels clearly repudiate the oft-repeated assertions that the 
American mercantile marine must always be decadent, because of the 
lack cf American officers and masters to make up the complement of 
such vessels. The feat of Capt. Pinchin, of the Southern Pacific steamer 
Ei Monte, in passing — 9 — the mined channels of Bremen without 
the aid of a licensed pilot is but characteristic of the training of Ameri- 
can seamen. When it is taken into consideration that a majority of 
the American vessels now crossing the Atlantic were never intended 
for the deep-sea trade, the fact that so far not an incident of serious 
in ie has transpired places the American seaman not only on a DNE 
with the vaunt ability of the foreigners, but clearly confirms the 
theory that seamen capable of guiding vessels through our coastwise 
voyages, where currents make perfect navigation essential, can guide 
their vessels on trans-Atlantic voyages without difficulty. i 
The demand for American steamers to enter the German cotton trade 
showed no signs of diminishing through the month of January. Insur- 
ance underwriters were kept busy In pues on pia to allow 
coastwise vessels to make trans-Atlantic voyages. rospective shippers 
the Atlantic coast lines were unwilling to 
withdraw any more of their vessels from lar service, have now 
ed their attention to the Pacific coast, and during the latter part 
of January several Pacific coast steamers were either chartered or sold 
to come to the Atlantic to load cargoes of cotton to Germany. 


SIXTY AMERICAN VESSELS USED. 

The following list of American steamers that have made trans-Atlan- 
*tic voyages since the beginning of the war is striking, in that it shows 
that t — AUN mercantile marine even in its present limited status 

City of Macon, City of Savannah, George E. Warren, L. V. Stoddard, 
Edward Pierce, Cacique, Evelyn, Pass of Balamaha (ship), Camino, 
Gulfüght, Kansan, Nebraskan, Pleaides, El Monte, EI Paso, Antilles, 

éches, Antilla, Matanzas, Pathfinder, A. A. R 
Robert M. Thompson, Southerner, Dochra, Suruga, Carolyn, Powhattan, 
City of Memphis, Cit of Columbus, George Hawley, Newton, Pacific, 
Curaca, Wilhelmina, Vincent (ship). Navajo, Missourian, Nevadan, er- 
man Frasch, J. L. Luckenbach, El Mar, Creole, El Siglo, Navahoe, Den- 
ver, Medina, Bayomo, Massapequa, Berwind, Ruby, Greenbrier, Georgi- 
ania, Satsuma, Kanawha, Kentra, and Westwego. 

There does not seem to be a lack of vessels to carry our 
products to Europe, but the freights are high, due in part to the 
war risk and in part to the fact that the European harbors are 
crowded and ships have to wait their turn to unload, usually 
two weeks, sometimes as long as 30 days, and on account of 
lack of cargo they return to America loaded light or in ballast, 
also because England and France have requisitioned a num- 
ber of steamers recently for temporary transport service. 

If it were not for the agitation caused by the President's in- 
sistence on the passage of a bill providing for a Government- 
owned merchant marine, there is no doubt in my mind but that 
every shipyard in the country would be working overtime build- 
ing ships to be used in trade by private citizens. 

Can you imagine any Democratic President, or, for that mat- 
ter, any President or candidate for the Presidency, with the ex- 
ception of Socialists, from the beginning of the Government, ad- 
vocating this bill, with the further exception of Secretary of 
State Bryan, and he, while he is an able gentleman and a 
plausable advocate of his policies, is more of a Populist, Social- 
ist, and Prohibitionist than he is a Democrat. 

I doubt if President Wilson, had he been elected to Congrc-s 
instead of to the Presidency, would advocate this measure. 

Section 8, page 8, line 6 to line 14 of the bill, would authorize 
the shipping board to make the rules and regulations for light- 
houses, the Geodetic Survey, and the Quarantine Service as ap- 
plied to shipping. 

Section 8, page 8, line 15 to line 3 on page 9 of the bill, does 
away with the rules and regulations of the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service and of the Bureau of Navigation, and also provides the 
machinery to create an absolute Government monopoly by forc- 
ing by special rule of the shipping board any private-owned ship 
off from a run in competition with a Government ship. 

If the bill is to pass, it should be amended on page 9, section 
9, line 15 of the bill, by adding, after the word “ provided," the 
words “but the master and watch officers of such vessels and 
on all merchant vessels of the United States, including pilots, 
shall be citizens of the United States." 

Certainly Government ships ought to be officered by American 
citizens. 

If the Government is to engage in the international ocean car- 
rying trade, the ships should be officered by Americans and 
operated under the Navy Department, as our Navy oflicers are 
trained in international law and diplomacy, and they might be 
able to keep the ships from violating neutrality and save the 
country from its humiliating consequences. At least, they would 
not, through ignorance or design, embroil us in an unjustifiable 
war. 

Should this crude, illy considered, and involved bill be en- 
acted into law, I do not suppose anyone is so foolish as to 
imagine for one minute that any private capital will be invested 
in the purchase of the minority stock. 

The British Board of Trade has a way to force English man- 
ufacturers, exporters, and importers to subscribe for minority 
stock in privately owned vessels and to make their investments 
permanent. Such required investment is based on the volume 
of Mss of the individual firm or corporation, as the case 
may 


of cotton to Germany, findin 


No English business man dare refuse to make such investment 
when requested. If he should, he would be punished by not 
being allowed to ship his goods. He would find that every ves- 
sel on which he attempted to make a shipment had a full cargo: 

On January 19.of this year the Washington Times published 
an article explaining the English method of building up, devel- 
oping, and perpetuating their merchant marine. From that 
&rticle I have gathered and present the following account of 
their system: 

Subsidies or subventions are paid to certain classes of their 
Ships, and private investments in merchant vessels are made 
permanent. All British merchant ships are divided into 64 
equal shares. 'The ownership of 33 shares absolutely control 
her. The managing ewners hold the 33 shares, which represent 
control. The rest are distributed among investors, and the in- 
ToMore in the minority shares are practically compelled to buy 

Exporters, importers, and manufacturers are requested to 
subscribe for the minority shares, and in order to insure the 
shipment of their goods at reasonable rates they find it to their 
advantage to do so. It enables them to import and export their 
goods at reasonable freight rates and insures a market and a 
profit on their merchandise. 

The managing owner, under his contract, receives 2 per cent 
of the gross freight earnings plus the earnings on his 33 shares, 
which gives him a large return. 'The average minority owner 
rarely receives over 2 per cent on his investment in the ship. 

The managing owners always write into their contracts a pro- 
vision that if a ship should be lost and the insurance collected, 
that the insurance money shall at once be reinvested in a new 
vessel. It is never distributed to the shareholders. 

When a new ship is turned out from a British yard it is regis- 
tered at Lloyd's as A“ 1* 100," the highest index designation. 
It sails under that designation for 10 years and is insured, with 
its cargo, on the most favorable terms. After 10 years its rat- 
ing is "A* 100," and its insurance rates are higher. When the 
vessel, after years of use, ean not get so good a rating of insur- 
ance, it is sold and transferred to some foreign flag, and the 
money is reinvested in a new ship. It might be a good idea to 
adopt that system in this country, but I do not think the ad- 
ministration intends to attempt to put it in operation through 
the machinery of this bil] and substitute the United States ship- 
ping board for the British managing owners. 


Why President Wilson is Losing His Grip on the Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. McLAUGHLIN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the New York American, 
Saturday, February 18, 1915, published the following interview 
with Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, of Michigan: 


WHY PRESIDENT WILSON IS LOSING HIS GRIP ON THE PARTY—THE MILI- 
TANT SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN GIVES THE REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE 
PRESENT CRISIS IN CONGRESS AND COUNTRY. 


[By John Temple Graves.] 
WasHINGTON, February 12. 


During the feverish stir that followed the Republican filibuster on the 
shipping = 1 met Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH pacing the corridor 
n triumph. 

"Bir," said I to that bold and able Repose Senator, “ your party 

ves new evidence of the remarkable facility for getting together after 

ivision. How is it?” 

To which the slashing filibuster, fresh from the laurels of his 11-hour 
speech, made answer in the following statement bristling with points 
and luminous in its forecast of the Republican line of attack in 1916: 

* Qur party is cohesive because our Presidents have been willing to 
diseuss public questions with the public men of the country and with 
citizens in anne life. Tiis has been conspicuously true of our most 
successful Chief Executives. 

“The difficulty with President Wilson, in my opinion, and I say it 
with all kindness, is his unwillingness to counsel with his party chief- 
tains or with Senators and Representatiyes who are clothed with gov- 
ernmental responsibility under the Constitution. He will not discuss 

ublic questions. He has not delivered a single state paper in which he 

— discussed the subject matter upon which he desires legislation. 
Every message he has delivered, from his inaugural address to the 
present time, has been dictum, dictum, dictum. 

“ He assembled Congress in extraordinary session to revise the tariff, 
and did not argue a single phase of our fiscal policy. He simply said 
what he wanted done. 

“He did not argue the Mexican question. He directed his spleen 
squarely and solely at one citizen—Huerta—against whom he seemed 
to have acquired animosity. 

“He did not argue the Panama tolls matter. He simply said that he 
would not know how to handle other problems if Congress did not 
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reverse itself upon that issue; and he expected such specimens of Demo- 
cratic 5 as Speaker CLARK and Leader UNDERWOOD to imme- 


diately reverse themselves upon that doctrine. 

“He has never shed any light upon the intricacies of banking and 
currency legislation, and, whether he knows anything about it or not, 
his followers are left in the dark. 

“He has not argued the ship-purchase bill, although it marks a 
radical departure from the settl pour of our Government for 125 
years, and his party now seems to split wide upon it, and against 
which the country practically united. 

* He has not discussed in detail any great measure for which he has 
stood. The only time since he took the oath of office as President of 
the United States that he has entered into a discussion of public 
questions was in his speech at Indianapolis a few days ago, which was 
a most partisan harangue from the first line to the last and does no 
credit to the presidential office. 

That is the reason he can not succeed, and the country is fast be- 
convinced that scholastic training and experience in the school- 
o not necessarily fit a man to meet the grave responsibilities of 
a Government like ours. I think he is the most intense partisan I 
have ever seen in the White House, and I served in Congress through 
Grover Cleveland’s administration and every other President since. 
He draws himself into a shell and is inaccessible to the people. I 
know of scores of delegations from different parts of the country who 
have come to this Capital to see him and warn him against errers which 
he was about to commit, and they have left here without an audience; 
and the President has been ap ved of the practical advice and com- 
An sense of men who came with a real message, worthy of his atten- 

on. 
* He brought Nelson O'Shaughnessy from Mexico City to Washington 
after mouths of service of the most delicate, painstaking, and coura- 

eous character in Mexico. He kept him toasting his heels in his room 
m a hotel here for 10 days before he would fe him an audience, and 
on tren it is thought by many that he did not even ask him for in- 
ormation. 

"A political party that goes to sea without a rudder, compass, or 
chart will find itself sooner or later Don the shoals, reefs, and rocks. 
No one man knows ít all. The loved Lincoln, even when he was borne 
down by the heat and burden of the day, did not foreclose himself 
against even humble citizens, and it is related by those who knew him 
best tbat he learned MORIAR from every one, 

“President McKinley, in the trying years of the Spanish-American 
War, never closed his door against n public man or a private citizen. 
The presidential office should never be converted into a cloistered study. 
Books may contain history, but authors do not usually make history. 
Men make Baon but an amanuensis can take it down. 

“I think President Wilson is bound to fail in meeting the expecta- 
tions of his countrymen, because he is trying to run the Government 
alone, when there are scores and scores of noble Democrats in the 
Pans service and many disinterested Republicans from whom he might 

earn if he were but wing to hear. 

“ Every measure he has n instrumental in placing on the statute 
books at the point of the bayonet is an experiment and a failure thus 
far. While he has failed utterly to grasp either the cause or the 
remedy of the conditions of anarchy bats nont Mexico, he has been 
instrumental in giving arms and ammunition to bandits and revolu- 
tionary chieftains until, with our guns and our powder, one Mexican 
President after another has been shot into and out of the presidential 
office in rapid succession. 

“The European estimate of our duty under the Monroe doctrine must 


comin, 
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have chan miserably during the past two years, while tbe Govern- 
ments of Central and South America have lost confidence in our disin- 
terested attitude toward them." ; 

* * LJ * * s * 


Senator SmiruH’s criticisms are given point and emphasis by the 
astonishment which the friends of the shipping bill feel over the fact 
that President Wilson said not one word about the shipping bill before 
the great National Chamber of Commerce last week. 

The comment is that before this greatest and most impartial of Amer- 
ican commercial bodies, about to pass by resolutions upon this most 
important commercial question concerning the country to-day, the 
President gave not one reason or said not one word about the great 
issue upon which he is holding back all the appropriation bills of the 
country, and for the sake of which he is making likely an extra session 
fi Mie ead Congress when the country is sick and tired of 
egislation. 

The opinion is pen that an argument by the President would 
have caused the y to pass a favornble resolution instead of the 
unfavorable resolution which passed. 


Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, 


OF UTAH, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 15869) to provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of mining experiment and mine safety stations for making 
investigations and disseminating information among employees in 
mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the general sentiment in the 
House in favor of this measure will be hailed with the utmost 
satisfaction by the mining industry throughout the country. 
Congress has been slow in responding to the just demands of 
the mining industry. The appalling loss of life from time to 
time in coal mines and the serious impairment of health inéi- 
dent to mining and associated industries were so strongly im- 
pressed upon Congress that finally, after repeated and per- 


-great work for humanity is a task I do not undertake. 


sistent effort, the Bureau of Mines was created. In the short 
time since its establishment it has certainly vindicated the 
arguments urged in favor of its creation. 

From the first, despite the delays incident to assembling the 
necessary experts and the lack of means for adequate and suffi- 
cient equipment and facilities, the work of the bureau has been 
so favorably impressed upon the country that its future growth 
and usefulness is fully assured. No one can read the reports 
of its activities without appreciating the vital importance of its 
functions and without discerning the immense field of usefulness 
that lies before it. True to the paramount idea in the public 
mind at the time it was organized, the bureau has led in the 
“safety first” campaign in the mining and other mineral indus- 
tries. It has sought to obtain the cooperation of State and 
other agencies seeking to increase safety and efficiency in those 
industries, and has been instrumental in bringing about changes 
in mining methods and in methods of treating minerals that 
have tended to reduce the death rate from accidents and have 
saved to the public mineral resources that might otherwise 
have been wasted—resources valued at many millions of dollars. 

Some of the bureau’s achievements that I consider particu- 
larly worthy of notice I will briefly mention. To describe the 
manifold activities of the bureau and to set forth in detail ita 
The 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, in his report 
on the bill that has now been passed, pointed out the purposes 
of the bureau, its needs, its achievements, and the reasons why 
the Government should extend to the mining industries aid pro- 
portionate to the importance of these industries in the upbuild- 
ing of manufactures and commerce. I will not repeat what he 
has said, but, as a representative of a State having vast mineral 
resources, I am deeply interested in the efforts of the Bureau of 
Mines to increase safety and efficiency in mining, and especially 
in its efforts to aid in a greater development of the mineral 
industries in the public-land States. And it is with pride that 
I call attention to the fact that the State I have the honor to 
represent is now conducting, in cooperation with the bureau, 
investigations looking to a larger development and more efficient 
utilization of the mineral resources of the State. 

In the mine safety investigations of the bureau attention thus 
far has been devoted largely to the question of coal-mine explo- 
sions. Different grades of coal dust collected from hundreds of 
mines in different coal fields have been carefully studied with 
reference to their explosibility and the starting of dust explo- 
sions by the use of improper explosives or from miners’ lamps 
or mine fires. Experiments with different preventive measures 
during the past year are resulting in the development of practi- 
cal and efficient devices for preventing or stopping explosions. 

The bureau has already brought about what is little short of 
a revolution in coal mining through the introduction of new 
types of explosives, far safer than black powder or dynamite, 
for use in gaseous or dusty mines. Of these explosives, desig- 
nated permissible explosives, more than 25,000,000 pounds was 
used in the more dangerous mines of the country during 1913. 

The bureau is also developing “permissible” safety appli- 
ances fur use in all branches of the mining, metallurgical, and 
other mineral industries, which, as their use is enforced by 
State inspectors, can not fail to largely decrease fatal and other 
accidents. 

The bureau has not only brought about many improvements 
in electric installations in mines but is also aiding in the intro- 
duction of miners’ electric safety lamps, which will make the 
miners’ work safer and easier. 

Through mine rescue cars and stations now in operation the 
bureau is training the miners in different parts of the country 
in rescue methods and in giving first aid to the injured, giving 
aid after disasters, and carrying forward an educational cam- 
paign for greater safety in all branches of the mining industry. 
Already over 25,000 miners have been trained by the bureau, 
nearly 100 miners have been rescued by bureau employees, and 
a much larger number have been rescued by other miners who 
have received the bureau’s training. 

The bureau now operates eight mine rescue cars, each of 
which travels from one mining district to another, training 
miners and giving instruction in rescue, first nid, and general 
safety methods. It also operates five mine rescue stations in 
different coal fields. : 

Other safety work by the bureau includes investigations of 
accidents from falls of roof and from caving-in mines, the lack 
or the failure of safety appliances, and the accidents or the 
injury to health from the use of improper explosives and the 
improper use of explosives in metal mines, quarries, and tunnels. 

The economic importance of the work for accident prevention 
is evident; during the past year more than 3,000 men were 
killed and 100,000 injured in our mining and metallurgical 
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industries, and it is estimated that one-half of the deaths and 
three-fourths of the injuries may be regarded as easily pre- 


ventable. The money loss from these accidents may be esti- 
mated at not less than $12,000,000 for the year, and this loss is 
ultimately paid by the consumers of mineral products. 

The work of the States in carrying out their part of this gen- 
eral program in mine safety is being carried forward in a 
rensonably satisfactory manner. The States are already ex- 
pending in their inspection and police supervision work more 
than the Federal Government is expending in all its investiga- 
tions in behalf of mine safety. So far as it goes, this educational 
work is assuredly developing safer and better mining, and the 
leaders among the miners express the belief that if carried for- 
ward on a larger scale and in a more thorough manner the work 
can not fail to develop also better citizenship among the miners. 
The following excerpts from a communication received from the 
Salt Lake Mining Exchange are worthy of consideration: 


There are located within the boundaries of the several public-land 
States large bodies of low-grade ores of different types for the efficient 
treatment of which there are no known methods. There are other 
large ri pagi that are being worked in accordance with methods that 
are highly wasteful of valuable mineral products. On the public lands 
in these Btates there are many mineral deposits concerning the value 
of which little is at present known. "These and other associated prob: 
lems, general in character, will be investigated by the several mining 
experiment stations to be established in such regions, and it is obvious 
that the results of such investigations will be not only beneficial to the 
industry, but also to the general public. 

Mining is usually regarded as an industry made up many of the 
operation of a few „ profitable properties, such as the old Comstock 
mines in Nevada, the Treadwell mine in Alaska, the Utah copper prop- 
erties in Utah, or the Homestake mine in South Dakota. It is usually 
considered to be an ind controlled by a few parties, the owners of 
which large properties would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity 
to unload on the National Government the cost of conduc es 
in which they are particularly interested. Therefore it is usually con- 
sidered as an industry which should be allowed, and even required, to 
take care of itself. These assumptions are far from correct. 

The facts of the situation are: These . properties 
are few in number; that, so far as known, owners have never 

ined in a request for Government appropriations to aid the mining 
ndustry, nor have they been given an ecial consideration either in 
the establishment or in the plans of the Bureau of Mines. They have 
neither asked for assistance, nor have they endeavored to unload upon 
the Government any inves tions of their own. On the contrary, at 
the request of the Bureau of Mines, a number of them have expended 
considerable allotments of their own funds on invi tions which 
prone to be useful not only to 1 to other less important min- 
ng developments in which they were no way involved. 
is small, there is a 


oh an enter} of operating plants connected with the smelting and other 
me vario 


parts of the country. Few seem to appreciate the im 
of helping those who hold these small properties to find methods of 
operation by which they can be worked at a profit instead of being hel 

lessly transferred to a few large corporations who alone may have the 
funds for developing the processes that will make such operations 


possible. 

Congress is now appropriating as an aid to agricultural advancement 
nearly $28,000,000 per annum, while min is receiving throu the 
52.9505 905 Mines and the United States Geological Survey less than 


2 

The per eapita contribution from the people of the United States 
for et advancement of agriculture amounts to 28 cents and for mining 
2 cen 


In refe: to the aid given agriculture and mining by the Federal 
% K. Lane: Fs at of the ate eg Department, 
zonaty said : 
annually f of agri- 
eulture $1,500,000, 
In addition to this, in the public-land s the Fede Government 
has ed duri 80 in the reclamation 


tunne „ quarrying, lu 

it is mers e to derer the number 

through these conditions, who have had to give up their work before 

Zu X sei time or the number of dependents who have suffered 
ereby. 


In one of the best-known metal-mining districts of the United 
States, in nddition to the number of men killed by accident, in 
the year 1912 there were 720 deaths from miner's consumption 
out of about 7,200 employed—10 per cent in one year. Ten 
years of such conditions wipes out an important mining camp. 
This almost unbelievable condition has apparently existed for 
many years, with the loss of hundreds and hundreds of men. 
It is also stated that at the present time from 30 to 60 per cent 
of the miners employed in mining operations in this district now 
have tuberculosis. 

In the face of this condition, as we know that miner's con- 
sumption is an occupational disease caused by stone dust in the 
mines and largely preventable, it is imperative upon the Gov- 
ernment to do its utmost to investigate the causes of this dis- 
graceful condition and to improve the working conditions and 


to obviate, as far as human intelligence may be able, the dangers 
to life, limb, and health which now exist in that indispensable 
industry. 

Preliminary investigations of health conditions in mining 
and other mineral industries, undertaken by the Buzeau of 
Mines in cooperation with the Publie Health Service, are yield- 
ing notable results. One of thesc investigations, that of health 
conditions in lead and zinc mines, is focusing the attention 
of local health authorities and of State officials on the exces- 
sively high death rate from tuberculosis in at least one im- 
portant mining district and is showing that this excessive 
death rate is largely due to the inhalation of fine, sharp par- 
ticles of rock dust made by drilling and blasting. 

In its investigations looking to the lessening of present wastes 
or losses of mineral resources and the development of more efli- 
cient methods, the bureau has given attention chiefly to the 
waste from smelters and other metallurgical plants, the waste in 
the treatment of the rarer minerals and metals, the waste in 
coal mining, and the waste in the production of oil and natural 


gas. 

In investigating the coking of coals in beehive ovens the 
bureau found that $75,000,000 worth of by-products is being lost 
annually. As a result the bureau has undertaken a study of 
industrial carbonization processes looking to the recovery of 
these wasted by-products and is preparing for publication a 
complete report of the notable advances made. 

The importance of the bureau's investigations of mineral 
waste is further shown by the fact that these wastes or losses 
in our mineral resources, of which the Nation has only the one 
supply, now exceed $1,000,000 per day and yet are believed to 
be largely preventable. 

In its inyestigations of fuels the burean developed the new 
methods upon which the Government fuel purchases are now 
made, and has thus brought about savings in the Government's 
fuel bill that amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
During 1914 over $5,000,000 worth of coal was purchased for 
the Government under specifications prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines, or under its advice, and as a result of these fuel investi- 
gations the Government saved more than $200,000 as compared 
with prices paid in previous years. Other work by the bureau 
has served as a basis for boiler improvements in public build- 
ings and the development of a new type of power-plznt boiler. 

We need not especially concern ourselves about the profits of 
the few large mining companies. There are many thousand 
small mine owners and prospectors struggling with difficult 
problems, there are the safety and welfare of the 2,000,000 em- 
ployees in the various mining and mineral industries, and there 
are the other great national problems of waste in these indus- 
tries, all of which should have our serious concern and should 
have also the benefit of extended national inquiry and scientific 
investigation. 

As I have stated, during the first two years of its existence 
practically all of the appropriations for the work of the Bureau 
of Mines have been spent in behalf of the coal-mining industry, 
mainly in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern States. This 
work has been so satisfactory as to justify the effort of those 
who favor this legislation and to win the approval of many of 
those who originally opposed the creation of this bureau. 

In view of the great coal-mine disasters of the last few years 
the representatives of the metalliferous-mining industry recog- 
nized the propriety of making the prevention of these disasters 
the first great work of the bureau. This work is now well 
organized, and the recognition and aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of the metal-mining industry of the West should 
not be longer delayed. 

For the past 15 years the mining men of the Western States 
have been demanding Federal recognition and aid in behalf of 
the mining industry. With the help of representatives of the 
coal-mining regions the agency through which this aid can be 
given was finally secured, and its work should now be extended 
to the metal mines of the public-land States. ‘The organization 
of mine-safety work in the metal-mining districts has not been 
entered upon, but is greatly needed. The loss of lives in many 
of these districts is almost as great as in the coal mines. 

For some years past the metalliferous-mining industry of the 
West has not kept pace with the development of other lines of 
enterprise. Under the stimulating effect of Federal aid given 
through the Department of Agriculture the average annual 
valuations of agricultural production of the publicland States 
has increased from an annual yalue of $966,000,000 during the 
five years from 1901 to 1905 to an average annual valuation of 
$1,865,000,000 for the five years preceding 1910. During those 
same years the average production of precious metals from 
those States has decreased from $136.000,000 during the first 
period to $127,000,000 during the second period. With rare ex- 
ceptions the population of all the mining camps in the West 
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decreased during this period and in many instances low-grade 
mining camps have been entirely abandoned. 

The achievement of the bureau’s chemists and engineers in 
perfecting new methods for the extraction of radium has been 
brought to the attention of this House by the gentlemen from 
Illinois, who recently exhibited $11,000 worth of radium made 
by these methods. Steps have been taken to patent and dedi- 
cate to the public these processes, which show 15 per cent 
higher efficiency than that obtained by the largest foreign pro- 
ducer of radium, and promise to reduce the cost of radium to 
one-third of the present price. 

In this line of research work, in my judgment, will be found 
one of the most valuable and legitimate provinces for its activi- 
ties. What has been accomplished toward improving the method 
of reducing radium-bearing ores will, when promulgated, tre- 
mendously stimulate private enterprise in the production of 
radium, to the end that an adequate supply of this marvelous, 
mysterious, and benevolent element may be available for the 
people. What the bureau has so successfully achieved with this 
elusive mineral furnishes conclusive evidence of what may be 
realized in the treatment of other mineral-bearing ores. The 
field is fallow and awaiting such investigation and research 
work as this bureau must be permitted to engage in. 

The safety and health of millions of toilers in mines and 
attendant industries will always be the paramount considera- 
tion. But, in addition to this, the bureau, without impairing its 
functions in this respect, should be provided with adequate 
equipment and facilities to conduct research work in respect to 
the economic and scientific development of our metal-mining 
resources, with the object of devising improved methods in 
mining and of avoiding waste and fruitless effort. 

The discovery of gold in the shining sands of California by 
Mormons employed by Capt. James W. Marshall in digging a 
mill race in the mountains of Coloma in 1847 brought a rush of 
Argonauts from all parts of the world to the new Eldorado. 
From that time to the present a great deal has been done in the 
development of precious metal mining. 

'This has been accomplished by the hard common sense, pluck, 
and force of the courageous men who have engaged in the indus- 
try; but the time has come when this industry should be fos- 
tered and encouraged by disseminating the information to be 
Secured by scientific research work under the Bureau of Mines. 
'This bill provides ultimately for the establishment of 10 mining 
experiment stations and 15 mine safety stations, movable or 
stationary, including those already established, the province 

and duty of which shall be to make investigations and dissemi- 

nate information with a view to improving conditions in the 
mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, 
safeguarding life among employees, preventing unnecessary 
waste of resources, and otherwise contributing to the advance- 
ment of these resources; and, when its purposes have been car- 
ried out, the beneficial results will verify all we predict. 

For several years an earnest effort has been made by the 
Members from the precious metal producing States to have the 
Bureau of Mines extend its activities by the establishment of 
mining experiment and mine safety stations at various places 
in that vast region. I have had a bill before the committee ever 
since the Bureau of Mines was organized to establish such a 
station at Salt Lake City. In the hearings before that commit- 
tee, on December 18, 1911, I made the following statement, 
which I think is pertinent at this time to the bill under 
consideration : 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, OF UTAH, 


Mr. HowELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, H. R. 
11853, which I have introduced, presents the same parapa as that 
80 ably discussed by Mr. Taylor. Salt Lake Ci s another suitor 
for a min experiment station. This city is so situated in the heart 
of the great metalliferous mining region of the West and possesses 
Other features of advantage for the location of such a station un- 
hers by any other place. But my chief purpose this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, is to u an extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines, so as to include In the scope of its usefulness technologie investi- 
Eeron in metallurgy and a study of metalliferous mining. he mining 

tates for. many years have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 
the establishment of a department of mines, but not until they secured 
the cooperation of the coal-mining interest of the Bast were they 
enabled to make much headway. Finally, after a persistent effort the 
Bureau of Mines was created. This was hailed with a great deal of 
satisfaction by those poe in precious-metal mining as an evidence 
that the great mining Industry was about to recelve the fostering atten- 
tion of the Government that it deserved as one of the great basic 
industries on which rests the welfare eel] qoid of our people. 
There were those in the beginning that o the Department o - 
culture and sneered at the futility of the General Government's activities 
in this respect, but time has abundantly proven the wisdom of the far- 
sighted statesmen who adyocated the promotion of agriculture by the 
General Government. 

The Department of Agriculture has grown to be indispensable to 
the country. Its beneficial work, like a candle set upon a hill, shines 
upon the whole country. In the light of what has been accomplished 
for agriculture we can confidently look forward to like achievements 
in the field of mining—its twin sister. These two industries are the 
source of all that we require for the welfare of mankind. Why should 
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ement at the 
he Bureau of 


not the mining indus receive the same encour 

hands of the neral vernment as agriculture? 

Mines in the inception of its míssion has confined its efforts largely 

to the coal-mining industry, and has done most excellent and praise- 

worthy work in that field. The horrible catastrophies constantly 

happening in coal mines have stirred the whole people and caused a 

demand on the part of the Government to put forth every possible 

effort to avert a recurrence of these calamities in the future and 
toward improving the conditions affecting the health and safety of 
the miners. But the time has come that the metalliferous miners 
demand some attention to their industry. 
for scientific research and investigation. The mining of precious 
metals in our country is in its infancy. Only the Hehest and most 
tractable ores have been made to yield their treasure. Millions of 
dollars of ore have been taken from mines and thrown aside, be- 
cause no known process petista their reduction at a profit. Other 
millions of tons of ore lie undisturbed in our mountain vaults for 
want of knowledge to profitably extract their values. Then there is 
the problem of control the poisonous fumes that issue from the 
smelters and destroy all vegetable growth in the vicinity and pro- 
voke never-ending bitter legal controversies to burden our courts, 

Scientific and economic 5 along these lines are entirel 

beyond the reach of private investigation, his can be properly an 

adequately undertaken only by the General Government. hat a field 
for effort. How pregnant o ibilities for the enrichment of the 

Nation. What an aim for e conservationist in utilizing to the 

n md degree our unborn wealth. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, the metalliferous mining States are keenly alive 

to the necessities of the situation, and everywhere there is a stron 

and widespread demand for the Inauguration of a policy that wi 
advance and promote this industry. The mining congress, composed of 
able representatives of all the mining States, unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the development of processes of ore treatment capable of 
handling with profit the vast low-grade deposits and mine dumps 
of our mining districts is of the 2 Importance to the mining 
industry and to all related industries: Be it 

“Resolved, That it be the sense of the American Mining Congress 
that the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, memoria 

to provide for the establishment, under the direction of the Bureau of 

Mines, of a metallurgical experiment ore-testing station or stations for 

the purpose of devising methods for the extraction of metals from low- 


Here is a field lying fallow 


grade ores and appropriate suficient funds for such pu x 
* Resolved od hat the officers of the American Mining Congress 
draft a suitable bill providing for the proper carrying out of this reso- 


ples of the bill and of this resolution be forwarded 


under present 
mproving these 


in behalf of agriculture. 

“Be it resolved, That the members of the American Mining Con- 
gress and the friends of the mining industry throughout the country 
are hereby urged to cooperate in securing the proper legislation neces- 
wey to carry above ee into effect.” 

ohn Dern, a distinguished citizen of Utah, and one of our leadin 
mining proprietors, president of the last mining congress, deliver 
an able and instructive address at that congress. His remarks upon 
the Bureau of Mines are so pertinent and set forth so clearly and 
convincingly the claims of the precious-metal industry that I insert 
the following excerpt from him: 


THE BUREAU OF MINES. 


“The American Mining Congress for years demanded the creation of 
a Department of Mines and Mining in our National Government, with 
representation in the President's binet. Due directly to the efforts 
of our organization, Congress finally created a Bureau of Mines. That 
our efforts were successful was due to the support of the distinguished 
guest who is to honor us by his presence during our present session 
and whose wisdom, high-mindedness, and sincerity of purpose we all 
acknowledge and . William Howard Taft. 

“Congress created the Bureau of Mines, but the usefulness of the 
bureau has so far been circumscribed within very narrow limits. It 
is true that it has been permitted to do some extremely valuable work 
to lessen the number of accidents in coal mines, but aside from that its 
chief work has been to test fuel for the Government, so that when 
Uncle Sam wants a load of coal for the Capitol at Washington or for 
one of his battleships he will get his money's worth. No doubt this is 
a necessary and important function, but we are not satisfied with this 
amount of aid for the mining industry. 

“ One of the important tasks before us is to create a demand that the 
Bureau of Mines be given a chance to do some of the things that 
we expected of it. Give it a chance and have no fear that it will not 

uickly justify itself. If we can conyince our Congressmen and 

Senators that the Bureau of Mines ought to have the authority and the 
appropriation it asks for, our able and good friend, Dr. Holmes, and 
his assistants will promptly demonstrate that the money could not 
have been better spent. 

“We believe that the Bureau of Mines ought to be to the miner what 
the Department of Agriculture is to the farmer. When the Department 
of Agriculture was created, it was the object of much criticism, and yet 
it is now one of the most important factors in our national life and 
nobody wants it abolished. I am an ardent admirer of the Department 
of 3 and of the work that it is doing. So far as tangible 
results are concerned, I believe it is the most useful branch of our 
Government. It tells the farmer how to maintain the fertility of his 
soil by rotating crops; when and how to plow his land; what sort of 
crops to raise and how to get the highest yields; how to irrigate his 
land if it does not rain enough, and how to drain it if it rains too much. 

“If these t things are done for agriculture, why not do some- 
thing for 13 culture's sister mining? e it remembered that man's 
every need is supplied by our mother earth. Out of the earth's crust 
comes everything we drink, eat, wear, or use, all our habitations, con- 
veyances, tools, and, in fact, everything we have, be it necessity or 
luxury. Agriculture and mining are the twin sciences that divide be- 
tween themselves the work of extracting these things from the earth. 
Agriculture has the yegetable kingdom and mining the mineral kingdom. 
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the business and mining men of 
5 them for consideration and have adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 
Report of commercial club’s committee on mines and mining adopted at 
1 the general membership meeting of the commercial club, December 
22, 1911. 


“ Whereas the American Mining Congress at its last annual] session 

a resolution asking the Congress of the United States to 

enlarge the scope of the United States: Bureau of Mines by estab- 

lishing under its auspices metallorgical research stations, thus 

affording the mining industry the same+encouragement and treat- 

ment at the hands of the General Government as is given the agri- 

cultural industry, and that an appropriation sufficient to carry out 

the enlarged functions of the United States Bureau of Mines be 
made: 

* Whereas the present activity of the bureau is confined to the coal- 
mining indust , and should be equally devoted fo the advancement 
of the metal-mining interests ; 

“Whereas Salt Lake City is the center of activity of the mining and 
smelting industry of the United States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Salt Lake Commercial Club, by its assembled 
membership, give its indorsement to the eral idea of the establish- 
ment of Government metallurgical research stations: Be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, 
memorialized to appropriate for the use of the Bureau of Mines the 

sum of $500,000 for such v eere purposes and that it enact a 

law PME tor the establis t of such metallurgical research sta- 


"Resolred, 'That a y 
EORGE SUTHERLAND, and Congressman JOSEPE 


results: 
inted by the board of 
resolution to the atten- 


itatives in Congre and use all honorable 
means to procure legislation necessary to bring about the purposes of 
this resolution.” 


Salt Lake City is the commercial center and metropolis of that vast 
territory — —.— the Rocky Mountains and the Pacifie Coast 3 
and the Rio 


erno 
fion of individual 


is in the very heart of the mining region. It is also a 

Grand: T th 5 from th Pa —— —.— the Southern 
An ree m e rm x. 

7 the Weste & Salt Lake Rail- 


miles are found all the leading mining districts in Utah, in which are 
found a variety of ores, — 


ng gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, etc., 
"A ot the ores of a vast ing n. 
State university is located here, which embraces an excellent 
mg es — so 7 — — 8 int Salt Lake is — — 
ee for conducting these Investigations. In proposing this slation 
F realize that we are d, and the committee in its 
wisdom may 
desired. I am 
be most willin: 
full m cha: 
F. e | ald for mining schools in the several States. This is in line 
with what has been done for agriculture, and I want to see the Bureaw 
of Mines stand as the head he new aw: to better, more 
Bclentific, and morc econ of 


Ship-Purchase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT N. PAGE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 17, 1915, 


On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lines between the United States and South America and between the 
United States and the countries of Europe. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, when a Repre- 
sentative in the discharge of his official duties finds himself 
out of harmony with a majority of his party colleagues upon 
any matter of legislation, naturally enough, if he is con- 
scientious, an effert is made to harmonize his views with those 


of wa party associates and, if unable to do so, vindicate his 
position. 

During the second session of the present Congress a bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives, now publicly known 
as the shipping bill. It was understood then and now that this 
measure had the approval of President Wilson. By the pro- 
visions of this bill the Government of the United States was 
authorized to purehase and operate merchant vessels on the 
high seas. I believe firmly in the long-established policy of the 
Democratie Party touching a merchant marine, stated in the 
platform adopted at Baltimore in 1912 under the head of 
“Merchant marine,” as follows: , 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, but 
without sing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bountles or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

This declaration of party principle is emphatic and unequivo- 
eal, and there can be no misinterpretation of the language 
"but without imposing additional burdens upon the people 
and without bounties or subsidies from the Publie Treasury." 
By the provisions of the shipping bill above referred to $40,000,- 
000 was to be appropriated for the purchase or construction of 
these vessels; $30,000,000 of this amount to be raised from the 
sale of Panama Canal bonds, and $10,000,000 by appropriation 
from the National Treasury. No one will deny that this con- 
stitutes an additional burden upon the people. The Democratic 
Party having never declared in favor of Government owner- 
ship and operation of publie utilities and being thoroughly 
convinced them as now that the Government can not operate 
these things either as efficiently or as economically as private 
enterprise, I could not gain the consent of my mind to support 
this legislation, and it was so announced in the public prints 
of my State. 

Upon the convening of the present session of Congress on 
December 8, 1914, the President in his annual message urged 
upon the Congress the enactment into law of the shipping bill, 
basing his request upon the opportunity presented for the ex- 
pansion of American commerce because of conditions brought 
about in the commerce of the world by the European war. In 
that message Mr. Wilson made it perfectly clear that it was the 
purpose of the proponents of this legislation to make it tem- 
porary, using this language: 

It should take action to make it certain that transportation at rea- 
sonable rates will be promptly provided, even where the carriage is not 
at first profitable, then, when the carriage has become sufficiently 

rofitable to attract and engage private capital and engage it in abun- 
ce, the Government ought to withdraw. 

My own opinion is that the Government can not enter into 
any field of endeavor without necessarily monopolizing that 
field. The sentence quoted above makes it elear that it is the 
purpose, should this bill become a law, to operate these vessels 
at a loss. This necessarily precludes competition en the part 
ef private capital, which can not operate without profit A 
merchant marine capable of performing the service required of 
it in the handling of Ameriean commerce would require the in- 
vestment not of $40,000,000 but not les than $400,000,000. The 
bill now under consideration is not the original bill but a con- 
solidation of Senate bill No. 5259, introduced into the Senate by 
Senator WEEKS, of Massachusetts, and entitled “An act to 
establish one or more United States Navy mail lines between 
the United States and South America and between the United 
States and the countries of Europe." This bill, in brief, pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Navy shall establish one or more 
mail lines by employing such vessels of the Government as may 
be available between the United States and both coasts of South 
America and between the United States and the countries of 
Europe, to be operated under such regulations and at such 
rates as the Secretary of the Navy may preseribe. It also au- 
thorizes an increase of the enlisted strength of the Navy by 
the number of men required to man the vessels so employed, 
giving these new employees the same privileges of retirement as 


officers of the line. 


This bill appropriated the modest sum of $100,000 for the 


| purpose of organizing, inaugurating, and carrying on the trame 


provided for in the bill, with the further provision that all 


| moneys received for the transportation of mail, passengers, and 


freight shall be made available, in addition to the appropria- 


. tion of $100,000, for the expenses incident to the proper conduct. 


of the business contemplated—together with House resolution 
132, better known as the Gore bill, which provides for the cre- 
ation of a shipping board, its incorporation in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of purchasing, constructing, equip- 
ping, maintaining, and operating merchant vessels to meet the 


| requirements of the foreign commerce of the United States or 
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to charter vessels for such purposes. The initial capital stock 
of this corporation is fixed at $10,000,000; a provision is made 
for the selling of $40,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds in addi- 
tion to this appropriation. These vessels are limited by the 
terms of the bill to engagement only in trade with foreign 
countries, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, and the island 
of Porto Rico. This provision precludes the participation of 
these vessels in the coastwise trade of the United States. It 
also provides that two years from and after the conclusion of 
the present European war, that fact to be determined by the 
President, the corporation and the shipping board shall turn 
over and transfer all vessels purchased or constructed under 
the provisions of this act to the Navy Department, and the 
Secretary of the Navy shall have the right, with the approval of 
the President, to lea&e or charter amy of such vessels not needed 
for naval or military purposes to any firm, individual, or cor- 
poration for use as merchant vessels. It also provides that at 
this time the corporation shall go out of business and the mer- 
chant marine of the United ‘States shall thereafter be operated 
by the Secretary of the Navy under the terms of Senate bill 
5259, known as the Weeks bill. 

If enacted into law, is this bill by its terms in conflict with 
the party platform adopted at Baltimore in 1912, that states 
in specific terms that the Democratic Party in fostering a mer- 
chant marine will do so without imposing additional burdens 
upon the people and without bounties and subsidies from the 
Publie Treasury? I think no one will deny that it is in direct 
contravention of this party declaration. 

I yield to no man in my admiration for the President of the 
United States. I believe by training and in mental equipment 
he is the equal of any man who ever held this high office. I 


have great confidence in his judgment and unbounded admira- 


tion for his personality, but T can not subject, without investi- 
gation, to his judgment my own convictions upon the questions 
involved in this legislation. If it was a mere opinion, I would 
relinquish it gladly to be in accord with him and with a ma- 
jority of my party associates; but having an abiding conviction, 
based upon what I believe to ‘be the long-established principles 
of the Democratic Party, that have ‘been greatly strengthened 
and confirmed by the utterances of Mr. Wilson himself, I ican 
not support this bill without surrendering my self-respect as 
well as prostituting my obligation to the ‘constituency that has 
80 signally honored me. 

Going back to 1912, when the question of the Panama Canal 
tolls was before the House of Representatives and the question 
was acute as to whether or not vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States should be exempt from tolls in 
passing through the canal, I then favored and voted for the 
collection of tolls from vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, 
for two reasons: First, because, in my judgment, the treaty 
that enabled us to construct the Panama Canal prohibited us 
from giving this preference to our own vessels; and, second, 
because the vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States nre, by our laws, made practically a monopoly, and to 
exempt them from the payment of ‘tolls would be, if not a direct, 
certainly an indirect subsidy to the owners of these vessels. A 
majority of the Congress took a different view, and these ves- 
sels were at that time given free passage through the canal. 
This action on the part of our Government was considered by 
every foreign power as being a violation of the ‘solemn obliga- 
tions we had entered into by treaty; and the :situation was so 
acute that the President felt impelled on March 5, 1914, to 
deliver a special message to the Congress upon this subject, 
and in this message he frankly asked the Congress to repeal the 
provision of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which 
exempted vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States from the payment of tolls. In that message he said: 

Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning this much- 
debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside the United States. 
Everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but one interpreta- 


tion, and that interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you 
to repeal. 


Again: 


We ought to reverse our action without asking the question whether 
we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our DUERME for 
8 and for the redemption of every obligation without quibble 
or hes on. 


During the discussion in the Congress of the bill to repeal the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, the President, in his 
periodical talks with newspaper correspondents in the city of 
Washington, as published in the World's Work of October, 1914, 
in discussing with them the measure pending in the House of 
Representatives, made reference to the plank in the Democratic 
platform of 1912 which, in specific terms, favored the exemption 


from tolls of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing 
through the canal, and he is quoted as having said: 


If you will examine the platform you will find that there are two 
pans in it, one tres as all other declarations of a party have 


n, against subsidies, or indirect, or any additional burden 
laid ue the people for the sake of encoura g shipping and the 
other is with regard to tolls. Now, it ought not to difficult to 


determine which should take precedence—a long-established principle 
of a party or what now seems to be an exception from the long-es- 
tablished practice. That is perfectly plain sailing, to — mind; I 
don't see any escape from it. Free tolls certainly is a subsidy, and as 
between the principle of the rty ands policy which violates that 
immemorial principle there ought not to much difficulty in choosing. 

Applying this reasoning to the shipping bill, by the terms of 
which the Government is to place a tax of from thirty to fifty 
millions of dollars upon the people to engage in over-sea com- 
merce, and comparing this with the long-established policy of 
the party, as expressed in its platform quoted above, I can not 
escape the conclusion that it is perfectly plain sailing for me; 
I can not see any escape from it, and in supporting this bill I 
should unquestionably violate the long-established policy of our 
party, as well as a specific platform declaration. 

Referring again to legislation enacted during the last session 
of Congress, namely, the bill that authorized the Government 
of the United States to construct and operate n railroad in the 
Territory of Alaska and appropriating therefor the sum of 
$35,000,000 was, to my mind, so serious a departure from long- 
established Democratic doctrine and precedent, and though 
indorsed by the President and a majority of my party asso- 
ciates, I could not support it. Certainly no platform of the 
Democratic Party in the past has directly or by implication 
committed the party, or myself as a member of that party, to 
the legislation now pending. 

Party policy can only be inaugurated in one way, and that 
is by a direct declaration of principles in the party platform. 
If it is a matter of State interest and control, then the State 
platform, and if of national importance, then in the national 
platform. 

As the representative of the people of the seventh congres- 
sional district of North Carolina, and in my representative 
capacity, even in the absence of a platform declaration, should 
they, my constituents, by any means inform me of their desire 
touching any proposed legislation I should consider myself 
bound to carry out their wishes or resign my seat in the 
Congress of the United States. As long ago as October, 1914, 
ns I said in the beginning, the newspapers of my State pub- 
lished the fact of my opposition to this bill Five months, 
very nearly, have elapsed since my position upon this question 
was known to my constituents. It was not discussed in the 
campaign of 1914 there or elsewhere. There has been no 
declaration by the party touching the question, and it is a very 
significant faet' that in all these five months I have not received 
a Single request from any constituent, either orally or by writ- 
ten communication, asking me to support this legislation, 
Some one may say that the action of a party caucus estab- 
lishes party principles, but upon serious reflection I nm sure 
that no one will so contend, 

Only recently, namely, on the 28th day of January, 1915, 
the President delivered to the House of Representatives n 
message vetoing an act to regulate the immigration of aliens 
to and the residence of aliens in the United States, a bill that 
had been passed by a vote of two-thirds of the Representatives 
voting in the House of Representatives, and seven-tenths of the 
T in the United States Senate, and in:doing so he used this 
anguage: 


American 
bold to dient 


0000 

If the matter of the regulation of the admission of allens to 
our shores is a matter of such fundamental importance, is not 
the policy of embarking the Government upon the unknown and 
untried seas of Government ownership n question of funda- 
mental importance? Is it not one of such vast and far-reaching 
importance that before this step is taken the people should be 
given an opportunity to assert their wish? Does this bill now 
under consideration rest upon the conscious and universal assent 
and desire of the American people? If it has the assent or is 
fostered by the desire of the constituency that I represent, that 


rtles speak out 
The matter is 
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constituency has signally failed to assert its wish. Has any 
political party in this country, other than the Socialist Party, 
ever avowed a policy of Government ownership? I respectfully 
submit that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. It 
is because I doubt that it is the desire or the wish of any con- 
siderable number of people among my constituency or within the 
Democratic Party to embark upon this doubtful and losing en- 
terprise that I make bold to dissent from it. 

If in the usual way the Democratic Party expresses as its 
mind and desire that weeembark upon the practically untried 
and unknown sea of Government ownership and operation, re- 
versing the policy of all the generations of Americans that have 
gone before them, it is their right to do so. I am, so far as the 
constituency that I represent is concerned, their servant and 
have no license to stand in their way. I am willing to abide 
by their verdict, but not until it has been rendered. 

One other phase of this subject, and I am done. The dis- 
turbances of commerce and trade brought on by the terrific war 
precipitated in Europe on the 1st of last August has so deranged 
the revenues of our Government that it became necessary at the 
last session of Congress to levy a special tax upon the people in 
order that a hundred million dollars might be raised in taxes to 
supplement the loss occasioned by the falling off of imports. 
The Government, by embarking upon this enterprise of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, in the construction of the 
Alaskan railroad, and in the purchase and operation of ships 
provided for in this bill, is placing a tax burden upon the Amer- 
ican people in the aggregate of $75,000,000. Other men may 
feel free to assume the responsibility of imposing special taxes, 
onerous tax burdens, for purposes like this, for which the people 
have not declared themselves; but, as for me, I prefer to await 
the verdict of the people. 


Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON L. FRENCH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 18, 1915. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave that has been 
granted to me I am placing in the Recorp remarks made by 
myself before the Committee on Election of the President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress upon H. R. 9393, 
"A bill to protect the rights of women citizens of the United 
States to register and vote for Senators of the United States 
and Members of the House of Representatives." 

That my remarks may be better understood, I shall insert 
here a copy of the bill itself: 

Be it enacted, etc., That women who are citizens of the United States 
and possess such qualifications of age, residence, property, or education 
as may be required of men to make them legal voters in the several 
States shall be eligible to register and vote in all States of the Union 
at all elections for Senators of the United States and for Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

I can not claim originality in the preparation of this measure, 
for a bill involving the same principle is now pending in the 
Senate, introduced by the Senator from Colorado, Mr. Suar- 
ROTH, and at numerous times bills involving the same prin- 
ciples as applied to the election of the Members of the House 
of Representatives have been presented. 

I offered the bill at the request of the United States Federal 
Suffrage Association, an organization made up of men and 
women from all parts of the United States, among whom are 
found many distinguished lawyers, which oragnization for more 
than 20 years has urged upon Congress that the grant to Con- 
gress by the Constitution of the control of the manner of elect- 
ing the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives 
is broad enough to authorize Congress to grant by legislation 
to the women of the United States the right of suffrage as re- 
spects the election of Senators and Members of the House. My 
remarks before the committee were made on March 24, 1914, 
and are as follows: 

* Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
as I understand it the committee at this time desires to hear 
some statemcat with regard to the constitutional features of 
the bill and not so much with regard to the general question 
of the advisability of extending the franchise to women through- 
out the United States. The bill itself is very similar to one 
introduced by myself in the last Congress, and at the time the 


hearings were held upon it I spoke somewhat with regard to 
the operation of woman’s suffrage in the State that I represent, 
and in other committee meetings I have spoken with regard to 
the advisability of extending woman's suffrage from the broad 
standpoint and not from the technical constitutional standpoint 
of this particular bill. That being the case, I want at this time 
to call attention to a few features of the Constitution and to a 
few decisions that it seems to me have a bearing upon this par- 
ticular measure. Mr. Chairman, whether or not this bill is con- 
stitutional must be determined by the express or implied powers 
and limitations placed upon the Congress of the United States 
and upon the States themselves by the Constitution. There is 
no line in that great instrument that says that women of the 
States shall not have the right of suffrage; there is none that 
says they shall have that right; there is none that says that 
men shall have the right of suffrage, and there is none that 
says that men shall not have that right. It is important in 
considering this question to outline what the Constitution really 
does say on this question. Section 2 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

“The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several Btatea: 

“Tt further says in section 2, Article I, that— 

“The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

“The Constitution further says in section 4 of the same ar- 
ticle that— 

“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
DOE ves shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 

* Further, it says: 

“But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the place of choosing Senators. 

* Beyond that is the general power conferred upon each Con- 
gress to be the judge of the qualifications and elections of its 
own Members. These, gentlemen, are the essential parts of the 
Constitution upon which you must base your decision as to the 
validity of the proposed measure. The Constitution declares, 
first, that Members of Congress shall be chosen by the people; 
second, that the electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature; third, that Congress may determine by law 
the manner of their election; and, fourth, that each House is 
made the judge of the qualifications and election of its Members. 

“Now, let us turn to the first guaranty, that ‘Members of 
Congress shall be chosen by the people.’ The important point 
to be determined here is who are the people. If women are not 
included as a part of the people, then manifestly we need go no 
further. Who, then, are the people? At the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution slaves were not included, apparently, as 
a part of the people and Indians who were not taxed were not 
included, apparently. With regard to slaves, the Dred Scott 
decision clearly points that out. In section 2, Article I, of the 
Constitution, it is provided that the representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States upon the 
basis of the number of free persons, excluding Indians who 
are not taxed and three-fifths of all other persons—that is, 
slaves. More than that, Congress immediately, from the begin- 
ning, in the enactment of naturalization laws, recognized women 
of the white race as a part of the people. Congress from the 
very beginning recognized women as a part of the people and 
as citizens. 

*'The United States guarantees to citizens of one State the 
right to bring suit against citizens of another State, and the 
courts have uniformly held that that same guaranty pertains to 
women just as much as it pertains to men. Who, then, were in- 
cluded? Why, men were included and women were included, 
and men were included no more than women. Both free men 


and free women were people within the meaning of the Con-. 


stitution when it was framed. Both were citizens. The four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States de- 
clared that— 

“All Va resa born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States. 

“That amendment did not seek to modify the status of women. 
Women are already citizens. That amendment applies, and was 
intended to apply, to negroes, although it is broad enough to 
include not only negroes but people of the yellow or brown 
races, people of the white race, and men and women of all 
races. The fact is that it was not necessary to pass the amend- 
ment so far as the white race was concerned. Both men and 
women of that race were citizens, and both were people within 
the meaning of the Constitution. (See Dred Scott decision.) 

“In the well-known case of Minor v. Happersett (21 Wal- 
lace), this very question was considered. In 1874 Mrs. Virginia 
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M. Minor, a citizen of Missouri, attempted to vote, but was 
denied the privileze. She brought an action in the courts of 
the State and finally, on appeal, carried the question to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In that case the Supreme 
Court, after discoursing on how the Congress has recognized 
women as citizens, says: 

* Other proof of like character t be found, but certainly more 
can not be necessary to establish the fact that sex has never been made 
one of the elements of citizenship in the United States. In this re- 
spect men have never had an note many e over women. ‘The same laws 
precisely apply to both. The fourteenth amendment did not affect the 
citizenship of women any more than it did of men, In this particular, 
therefore, the rights of Mrs. Minor do not depend upon the amendment. 
She has always been a citizen from her birth and entitled to all the 

rivileges and immunities of citizenship. The amendment prohibited 
The State of which she is a citizen from abridging any of her 3 
and Immunities as a citizen of the United States; but it did not confer 
citizenship on her. That she had before its adoption, 


“Of course the members of the committee know that the 
court decided that the contention of Mrs. Minor could not be 
sustained, but it was not because of the fact of anything within 
the Constitution, and it was not upon her raising her claim to 
yote under any law enacted by Congress similar to this granting 
to women generally the right to vote. The proponents of this 
measure urge that the authorization was in the Constitution at 
that time if Congress had seen fit to enact a law, but Congress 
hnd not done so, and it was in the absence of a statute upon 
the subject that the court made that decision. 

“The CHARMAN. Did the court base its decision upon that 
ground? 

“Mr. FRENCH. No, sir; the court did not go into that particu- 
lar question. The court, as I recall it, let its decision turn 
more especially on what it contended was the fact that suffrage 
was not necessarily a component part of citizenship. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is what I thought. 

„Mr. Frencu. However, there are decisions that are counter 
to that and that suggest a different view. 

“I submit that one of the basic elements of political condi- 
tions in any country such as ours is the right to have a part in 
the government of that country, or, in other words, the right of 
suffrage. 

“What, then, do we have? First, that all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction 
are citizens. 

* Second. That sex is not an element of citizenship. 

“Tt follows, then, that without the necessity of any further 
constitutional amendment the pending measure is constitutional, 
unless within the Constitution itself there may be some limita- 
tions upon the Congress. 

* I have already called attention to the chief provisions upon 
which those rely who insist that this measure is not constitu- 
tional. They insist that since the States may fix the qualifica- 
tions of electors for the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures, these qualifications become at once the qualifica- 
tions of those who may vote for Members of Congress. This 
would be true if there were not another limitation placed upon 
the States in the form of a power conferred upon the Congress. 
That limitation, in part, lies in the words, The Congress may 
at any time, by law, make or alter’ the regulations of States 
touching the ‘manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives.’ Gentlemen of the committee, when that par- 
ticular clause was considered in the course of framing the Con- 
stitution in the Constitutional Convention, the first draft of it 
simply gave the Congress the power to ‘make’ the laws. After 
it had been referred to the committee for final revision, the 
committee seemed to be controlled by the idea that that power 
was not broad enough as conferred upon Congress and feared 
that after the States had themselves passed laws Congress 
would not be permitted to modify or amend those laws, I 
think that contention or fear was not sound. Nevertheless, in 
the abundance of caution which was in their minds, the com- 
mittee rewrote the clause and inserted in it the privilege of 
‘altering’ the regulations of the States touching the manner 
of holding the elections of Senators and Representatives. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What does the word ‘manner’ there mean? 

„Mr. FRENCH. I will come to that. I would say right now 
that right in that word there is wrapped up all there is in- 
volved in this particular question. The question involved is 
not one that has been passed upon fully by the Supreme Court. 
Unfortunately, under this provision of the Constitution the 
Federal Congress has not enacted much legislation that has 
brought cases to the Supreme Court that would to a very 
voluminous extent outline or define more particularly the mean- 
ing of the framers of the Constitution. I think the very first 
act of Congress that was passed under this clause of the Con- 
stitution was in 1842, when it was provided that Members of 
Congress should be elected from districts' and not from the 


States themselves in mass. Another important law under this 
provision of the Constitution was passed in 1872, when the 
time was fixed for the election of Members of Congress. Other 
important acts of Congress under this provision probably in- 
clude the one that the chairman of this committee reported 
within a recent Congress providing for the purification of elec- 
tions in the United States so far as those elections concern 
Members of Congress. 

“Aside from those laws, my judgment is that the only other 
important laws ever passed by Congress under this particular 
clause of the Constitution were laws that were passed during 
and following the Civil War and that had to do with the rights 
of persons who participated in the Civil War in opposition to 
the Union. It must also be said that all of those laws that 
were passed by the Congress, as urged in the forum of publie 
opinion throughout the country and as urged before the Su- 
preme Court by counsel, undoubtedly were modified by prejudice 
upon the part of people in the North and by prejudice upon 
the part of just as earnest people in the South. Here is a 
question, however, that need not involve that question. It is 
true that in part theré is involved the same authority that Con- 
gress relied upon when it enacted the legislation that was con- 
sidered then, but it is a question that need not involve the 
North or the South, but we may, all untrammeled by prejudices 
on account of former positions, consider candidly the constitu- 
tionality of this measure. What, then, is the meaning of the 
language of the Constitution? How broad is the language and 
what is meant by it? The relative power of the Government 
and the States has been the subject of much consideration. 
It was a subject of discussion when the question of ratifying 
the Constitution was debated in the conventions of the several 
States convened for the consideration of the question. 

“I think, from an examination of the debates that occurred 
in the different conventions of the States convened for the 
purpose of ratifying the Constitution, that in nearly every one 
of them that particular paragraph was debated most earnestly— 
the paragraph that gnve to Congress the power to make or alter, 
ete, I have examined the opinions of the prominent men who 
were instrumental in urging the ratifiention of the Constitution 
with that partieular amendment included in it, and there js no 
doubt that there was jealousy upon the part of the States of 
the power of the Federal Government. But, on the other hand, 
there is no doubt that among profound thinkers there was a 
strong feeling that the Government itself ought to be given the 
power to control the general manner of conducting elections in 
this country. That question was debated in the Virginia con- 
vention. In that convention James Madison, who was one of 
the framers of the Constitution, declared that the manner of 
holding elections was properly reserved to the Federal Govern- 
ment. He said: 

“Should the people ot — 4 State by any means be deprived of the 
right of suffrage, it was judged proper it should be remedied by the 
Federal Government. It was found to be im ible to fix the time, 
p and manner of election of Representatives in the Constitution. 
t was found necessary to leave the regulation of these, in the first 
place, to the State governments, as being best w^ gore with the true 
situation of the people, subject to the control of the General Govern- 
ment, in order to enable it to produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution. And considering the State pru and the General 
Government as distinct es, acting in different and independent 
capacities for the people, it was — that the particular regulations 
should be submitted to the former — that is, to the States—and the gen- 
eral regulations to the latter 

“That is, to the General Government. For further consid- 
eration of this feature, I call attention in this connection to 
Elliott's Debates, pages 366 and 367. 

“Now, that is what Madison thought. He declared that 
should the people of any State by any means be ‘deprived of 
the right of suffrage’ it was judged proper that it should be 
‘remedied by the Federal Government’; and he pointed out 
the place where this power to remedy was lodged in the Consti- 
tution. He pointed it out as the paragraph conferring upon 
Congress the power to regulate the manner of electing Sena- 
tors and Representatives. He was quite willing that minor 
regulations, ‘particular regulations,’ to use his exact words, 
should be left to the States. This might include age; it might 
include property qualifications; it might include length of resi- 
dence in a yoting precinct; and it might include a multitude of 
minor matters that the States thought important. But he 
thought that the general regulations should be left to the Fed- 
eral Government. He thought that if the people of any State 
by any means were to be deprived of the right of suffrage it 
was judged proper it should be remedied by the Federal Goy- 
3 This he included under the heading General regula- 

ons.” 

“Suppose a State were to pass a law denying suffrage gener- 
ally to the citizens of the State, in so far as it concerns the 
election of Members of Congress, and conferring it upon, say, 
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members of certain professions, such as lawyers, professors in 
universities, and members of the ministry. Would it not be 
under this clause of the Constitution that the citizens of our 
country would rely in seeking relief, in connection with that 
other clause in section 2 of Article I, which declares that the 
House of Representatives shall be chosen by the people? Or, 
rather, would it not have been so prior to the adoption of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments? The fact is that the sug- 
gestion or illustration I have made is not an unreasonable one, 
Go, if you please, to Japan, a country that has a splendid Gov- 
ernment and that recognizes suffrage in a very extensive man- 
ner, but at the same time provides that in the Parliament there 
shall sit members who are the representatives of learned bodies, 
universities, etc. The Japanese people believe that these people 
have superior qualifications for the administration of govern- 
mental affairs. 

* Now, suppose, I say, that in one of the States of the Union 
this idea should so impress itself upon the people of the State 
or the legislative body that in that State they should limit 
suffrage as it pertains to the election of the legislature and so 
to the election of Members of Congress—that is, to the Senate 
and the House—to lawyers and to professors in universities 
and to the ministry. Under what clause of the Constitution 
would the people of that State ask that their rights be pro- 
tected? We do not have a parallel to that in the actual expe- 
rience of this country, but I submit that it is within the reason- 
able bounds of possibiliy that it might occur, and I submit, 
further, that it was to prevent just such an occurrence as that 

. that Madison and the other framers of the Constitution felt 
that the Federal Government should be clothed with the gen- 
eral power of regulating the manner of holding elections. 

* But the court has said in the case of Minor v. Happersett, 
heretofore referred to, that the fourteenth amendment did not 
affect the citizenship of women any more than it did the citizen- 
ship of men. So would it not be possible for the citizens of our 
country to claim their rights through the constitutional guar- 
antee alone that Members of the House of Representatives shall 
be chosen by the people? And would the Congress not invoke 
the authority of Article I, section 4, conferring upon it power 
to determine the manner of holding elections, to say that the 
rights of the people shall be protected? If so, would that be 
carrying the definition of the word 'manner' further than is 
proposed in the pending bill? Absolutely not. 

“I do not rely upon my own reasoning. A few cases have 
been considered by the Supreme Court of the United States that 
involve in some degree the question of the extent to which the 
Congress may £o in determining the meaning of the word 
*manner' and the inherent right that exists in the Federal 
Government to deal broadly with the question of suffrage as 
it concerns those who may participate in the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress. Likewise the Congress itself in election 
eases has given some attention to this matter and in the passage 
of bills bearing upon the rights of people within the United 
States touching suffrage. 

“In the case entitled ‘Ex parte Yarbrough’ (110 U. S., 651) 
there is much in the opinion of the court that is highly inter- 
esting. In that case Yarbrough and certain associates were 
charged in the indictment with conspiracy to intimidate a negro 
in the exercise of his right to vote for a Member of Congress, 
and in the execution of their conspiracy they wounded and 
otherwise maltreated him. 

“It is true that this case arose out of the amendment to the 
Constitution conferring suffrage upon the negro race, but much 
that was said by the court is pertinent to this question. In that 
case counsel had insisted upon express authority in the Consti- 
tution, and the court restated the contention and then an- 
swered it: 


“ Because there is no express power to provide for preventing violence 
exercised on the voter as a means of controlling his vote, no such law 
can be enacted. It destroys at one blow, in construing the Constitu.:on 
of the United States, the doctrine universally applied to all instruments 
of writing, that what is implied is as much a part of the instrument as 
what is expressed. This principle, in its application to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, more than to almost any other writing, is a 
necessity, by reason of the inherent inability to put into words all 
derivative powers—a difficulty which the instrument itself recognizes 
by conferring on Congress the authority to pass all laws necessary and 
proper to carry into execution the powers expressly nted and all 
other powers vested in the Government or any branch of it by the Con- 
stitution. (Art. I, sec. 8, clause 18.) 

“We know of no express authority to pass laws to punish theft or 
burglary of the Treasury of the United States. Is there, therefore, no 
power in the Congress fo protect the Treasury by punishing such theft 
and burglary? 


. “Further on in the decision the court said: 


“Tt is not true, therefore, that electors for Members of Congress owe 
their right to vote to the State law in any sense which. makes the exer- 
cise of the right to depend exclusively on the law of the State. 
Counsel for petitioners, seizing upon the expression found in the 
opinion of the court in the case of Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall., 162), 


that the Constitution of the United States does not confer the right of 
suffrage upon anyone, without reference to the connection in which it 
is used, insists that the voters in this case do not owe their right to 
vote in any scuse to that instrument. 

* But the court was combating the argument that this right was con- 


"Again, in that opinion the court said, in reference to the 
right conferred upon the negro by the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution: 


“This new constitutional right was mainly designed for citizens of 
African descent. The principle, however, that the protection of the 
exercise of this right is within the power of Congress is as necessary to 
the right of other citizens to vote as to the colored citizen, and to the 

ht to vote in general as to the right to be protected against dis- 
crimination, 

“The exercise of the right In both instances is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and should be kept free and pure by congressional enact- 
ments whenever that is necessary. 

“And again: 

“ But it is a waste of time to seek for specific sources of the power to 
pass these laws. Chancellor Kent, in the opening words of that part 
of his Commentaries which treats of the Government and constitutional 
jurisprudence of the United States, says: 

“<The Government of the United States was created by the free voice 
and joint will of the people of America for their common defense and 

neral welfare Its powers apply to those great Interests which relate 
o this country in its national capacity, and which depend for their pro- 
tection on the consolidation of the Union. It is clothed with the prin- 
cipal attributes of political soverelgnty, and it is justly deemed the 

ardian.of our best rights, the source of our highest civil and political 
os and the sure means of national greatness. (1 Kent's Com., 
“Tt is essential to the successful pornas of this Government that 
the at organisms of its executive and es pps Hs branches should be 
the free choice of the people as that the original form of it should be so. 
In absolute governments, where the monarch is the source of all power, 
it is still held to be important that the exercise of that power shall be 
free from the inflaence of extraneous violence and internal corruption. 

In a republican government, like ours, where political power is re- 
pes in representatives of the entire body of the people, chosen at short 

tervals by popular elections, the temptations to control these elections 
by violence and by corruption is a constant source of danger. 

“Such has been the history of all republics, and, though ours has 
been comparatively free from both of these evils in the past, no lover of 
his country can shut hís eyes to the fear of future danger from both 
sources. 

* If the recurrence of such acts as these prisoners stand convicted of 
are too common in one quarter of the country, and give omen of danger 
from lawless violence, the free use of money in elections, arising from 
iM 5 of recent wealth in other quarters, presents equal cause 
‘or anxiety. 

“If the Government of the United States had within its constitu- 
tional domain no authority to provide against these evils, if the very 
sources of power "x be poisoned by corruption or controlled by vio- 
lence and outrage, without legal restraint, then, indeed, is the countr: 
in danger, and its best powers, its highest purposes, the hopes which it 
inspires, and the loye which enshrines it are at the mercy of the com- 
binations of those who respect no right but brute force on the one hand, 
and unprincipled corruptionists on the other. 


* Bearing upon the power of Congress to enact legislation 
that has to do with the exercise of the right of suffrage and the 
right of citizens to be protected, I call the committee's atten- 
tion to the case of Ex parte Clarke (100 U. S., 103) and to the 
case of Wiley v. Sinkler (179 U. S., 62). In the latter case the 
court said: 


»The right to vote for Members of the Congress of the United States 
is not derived merely from the constitution and laws of the State in 
MT Lor chosen, but has its foundation in the Constitution of the 

n ates, 


“T also call the committee’s attention to Ex parte Siebold (100 
U. S., 383), in which the court, in discussing this general ques- 
tion, gave expression to its view of the power of Congress in the 
following language: 


“So in the case of laws for regulating the elections of Representa- 
tives to Congress. The State may make regulations on the subject; 
8 may make regulations on the same subject or may alter or add 
to those already made. The paramount character of those made by 
Congress has the effect to supersede those made by the State, so far as 
the two are inconsistent, and no further. There is no such conflict be- 
tween them as to prevent their forming a harmonious system perfectly 
capable of being administered and carried out as such. 


“And again: 


“If Congress does not interfere, of course, they may be made wholly 
by the State; but if it chooses to interfere, there is nothing in the 
words to prevent its doing so, either wholly or partially. On the con- 
trary, their necessary implication is that it may do either. It may 
either make the regulations or it E alter them. If it only alters 
leaving, as manifest convenience requires, the general organization o: 
the polis to the State, there results a necessary cooperation of the two 
Governments in regulating the subject. But no repugnance in the sys- 
tem of regulations can arise thence, for the power of Congress over the 
subject is paramount. It may be exercised as and when Congress sees 
fit to exercise it. When exercised, the action of Congress, so far as it 
extends and conflicts with the regulations of the States, necessarily 
supersedes them, This is implied in the power to ' make or alter." 
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“And again: 

“It is the duty of the States to elect Representatives to Congress. 
The due and fair election of these Representatives Is of vital importance 
to the United States. The Government of the United States is no less 
cerned in the transaction than the State government is. 

“And further: 


“This power to enforce its laws and to execute its functions in all 
places does not derogate from the power of the State to execute its laws 
at the same time and in the same places. The one does not exclude 
the other, except where both can not be executed at the same time. In 
that case the words of the Constitution itself show which is to yield. 
‘This Constitution, and all laws which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land.“ 

“But let us see how Congress has construed the power con- 
ferred upon it of directing the manner of holding elections. 
The House of Representatives in the Twenty-eighth Congress, in 
the election case of Botts v. Jones, from Virginia (Hinds' 
Precedents, Vol. I, p. 811) considered this question. Votes were 
cast for the contestant, Butts, and they were thrown out upon 
the ground that they were yotes cast by persons of foreign birth, 
who, while they had taken the oath of fidelity to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and consequently were eligible to vote for 
the members of the most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture, were not citizens of the United States. The Congress 
evidently felt that they were not ‘people of one of the several 
States,’ even though they were citizens of Virginia and eligible 
to vote. The committee making the report was not unanimous. 
The majority, however, contended that the power of the Federal 
Government to enact naturalization laws was a limitation upon 
the provision of the Constitution defining electors of Members of 
Congress as those who were eligible to vote for the members of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislature. The minor- 
ity report earnestly contended that the Constitution gave to the 
States the power to confer the right to vote—just as people 
have urged since, that it has—notwithstanding the naturaliza- 
tion provision of the Constitution. The majority report was 
sustained. And I would say further that until the constitu- 
tional amendment No. 14 was passed there never was in the 
Constitution or amendments a definition of ‘citizens’ within 
the United States, and yet the House of Representatives, fol- 
lowing the election, refused to recognize as controlling that 
guaranty to the States, that they had the right to fix the quali- 
fications of those who could vote for Members of Congress as 
those who were eligible to vote for members of the most numer- 
our branch of the State Legislature of Virginia. 

* Oh, but it is urged Congress took this position because of 
that other clause of the Constitution which confers upon each 
House the right to be the judge of the qualifications and elec- 
tions of its own Members. The Constitution says, Article I, 
section 5, ‘Each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own Members.’ Those who take 
this position that the House acted upon its authority contained 
in that paragraph will hardly contend that the language used is 
any broader than the language used in Article I, section 4, that 
confers upon the Congress the power at any time to ‘make or 
ris such regulations’ touching the ‘manner’ of holding elec- 

ons, í 

“Tf the language is not broader, and it strikes me that it is 
not, then it means either that Congress does have the right in a 
large sense to determine who shall be eligible to vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress, the same as many believe section 4 of Article I 
means, or else the House arbitrarily refused to seat the Mem- 
ber and relied upon no higher authority than its ‘will’ or 
‘decree’ in a matter from which there was no appeal. 

“Another case that is most interesting as involving the ques- 
tion of how far the Congress may go in passing laws abridging 
the suffrage of people as regards voting for Members of Con- 
gress who are eligible to vote in the several States for the mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of the State legislature is the 
Kentucky election case of McKee v. Young in the Fortieth Con- 
gress. (Hinds, Vol. I, p. 451.) Upon the face of the returns 
Young received the majority of the votes cast. In the contest 
against him it was established to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee that Young was not himself entitled to membership in 
the House of Representatives because of his having been under 
the disqualification of aiding those who were in arms against 
the United States. It was urged, however, that the votes that 
were cast for Young were in large part the votes of soldiers who 
had participated in the rebellion, and that these votes ought not 
to be counted, and if not counted that McKee be seated. 

“Congress some two years before this case was considered, 
or on March 3, 1865, had passed an act which decitizenized by 
their own voluntary act certain persons who had deserted from 
the military or naval service of the United States. Of the votes 
that were cast for Young and which were rejected were 625 
votes of former Confederate soldiers and 8 votes of deserters 
from the Union forces. Kentucky had not been the subject of 
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reconstruction legislation; Kentucky had not seceded from the 
Union, and the persons I have referred to, including those 
who had seryed in the Confederate Army and those who had 
deserted from the Union Army, were eligible to vote for the 
members of the most numerous branch of the Kentucky State 
Legislature. It was vehemently urged that the constitutional 
guaranty touching the eligibility of those who might be per- 
mitted to vote for Members of Congress was being violated. 
It was urged most strongly that the Constitution gave to the 
States the power to determine who should vote for the members 
of tle most numerous branch of the State legislature. In the 
minority report from the Committee on Elections, Messrs. Kerr 
and Chanler, in referring to these votes, declared, ‘They were 
still, under the constitution and laws of Kentucky, qualified elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature, and 
had as much right to vote for a Member of Congress under the 
Constitution of the United States as the candidates themselves.’ 

In spite of this the Congress of the United States upheld the 
nct of Congress of March 3, 1865. In spite of this the House 
rejected all of these votes, 633 in number, of persons who were 
eligible to vote for members of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature of Kentucky. Mr. McKee was awarded 
his seat in Congress. 

* Here is a case in which the Congress by law did limit the 
right of suffrage notwithstanding the guarantee to the several 
States and to those eligible to vote for members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. Here is a case in 
which the House affirmed, in spite of bitter contentions, the 
power of Congress so to act, and the right of the House to in- 
quire not only into the qualifications and elections of persons 
presenting themselves to membership in the House, but to in- 
quire, in the broad sense, into the qualifications of those who 
voted for the candidates for Congress under an act that the 
Congress had passed. 

“The bill that I have introduced involves the same principle 
of whether or not the Congress may assume under the Constitu- 
tion to define in a general way those who may be entitled to 
vote for Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

* Would not the act of Congress of March 3, 1865, be regarded 
as the result of the exercise by Congress of what Madison 
termed the power of 'general regulation' conferred upon Con- 
gress and would not the present bill fall in the same class? 

* If this Congress is clothed with the power to determine the 
manner of election of Members of the Senate and the House, 
if each body is clothed with the power to be the sole judge of 
the qualifications and elections of Members that may constitute 
each body, and if, as I have shown, one or the other of these 
great bodies has absolutely refused to recognize as entitled to 
membership in the Congress men elected by persons who were 
qualified to vote in the States in which their votes were cast, 
for the members of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, may we not conclude that Congress has already 
passed upon this question so far as the broad principle may 
be concerned and has determined that it has far more authority 
than those who are urging against this measure are willing to 
concede? 

* Indeed, if the Congress has the power, each body acting by 
itself, to reject the credentials of men who claim to be elected 
by the votes of people who are eligible to vote for members of 
the most numerous branch of the State legislature of the State 
in which their vote has been cast, may we not suppose that in 
the interest of orderly system alone the Congress would have 
the power prior to the casting of the votes to declare what 
votes would be regarded in the election of a Member of either 
House or Senate? Surely this would be in the interest of 
orderly procedure, and such a course as this would mean that 
every State would understand what votes would and what 
would not be regarded as satisfactory in supporting the cre- 
dentials of a Member elected to either body. 

“Touching the opinion of Congress as indicated by later ex- 
pressions of opinion found in committee reports, I beg to call 
the attention of the committee to the majority and minority 
report in the Fifty-third Congress on H. R. 2331, a bill for the 
repeal of Federal election laws. The report is No. 18, and 
and Mr. Tucker, in presenting the majority report, strongly 
contends for the greatest latitude touching the right and condi- 
tions of suffrage as resting in the States. 

* Mr. Johnson, of North Dakota, who presented the minority 
report, reviews the other side of the question very fully, and 
points out some of the views entertained by those who had to 
do with the writing of the Constitution and some of the views 
that have been entertained by the courts since that time. 

“The report of Senator Lopez, when a Member of the House 
in the Fifty-first Congress, first session, upon H. R. 11045, 
report No. 2493, likewise reviews the question with great care. 
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The report does not pretend to touch upon the question of the 
right of women to vote under the Constitution. It deals with 
the power of Congress under the clause conferring upon Con- 
gress the right to make or alter laws touching the manner of 
elections. 

Let me quote briefly a few excerpts from the report: 

“ This peony power is found in section 4, Article I, of tbe Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is as follows : 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress 


wer of Co: 
body is absolute and complete. The Constitution says that Congress 
may make all regulations in regard to the election of Representatives, 
d the power to make regulations’ thus conferred is in terms ex- 
clusive and paramount. But out of abundance of caution the framers 
of the Constitution went further and added to the word ‘make’ the 
words ‘to alter’; that is, under the Constitution Congress has power 
to assume Veg ce control of elections of its Members and conduct 
them at such es and places and through such officers and under 
such rules as it may see fit, On the other hand, Con may under 
this clause leave the entire regulation of the election o Representatives 
to the States, or it may take a partial control of a part of the neces- 
sary procedure and leave what remains to the State, or it may alter 
and amend the State regulations and supervise and enforce their 
execution, 
* * 2 s * LJ 


* 
“And again: 


of ons might excl 

the action of Con . By first m of the pungos the 
State would acquire exclusive jurisdi n in virtue of a well-known 
principle applicable to courts having coordinate jurisdiction over the 
same matter. But no such equality exists in the present case. The 
power of Con „ as we have seen, is paramount, and may be exer- 
elsed at any and to any extent w. it deems expedient; and 
so far as it is exercised, and no further, the 1 ected super- 
sede those of the State which are inconsistent with, 


“And again: 


mount but that it can be exercised to any degree, from total control 
do may deem wise. In the convention of 
1787, on the 9th of 


aie ne aM words w yr the t tee M 
conferred power upon Congress. e motion was lost, apparently, 
MO a division, and, 1 we may judge from Mr. Madison's notes, 


use was much less sweeping 
than it afterwards became in the instrument as adopted. 

“I want to call attention briefly to some of the objections to 
this bill. ; 

“Mr. Marrs. May I ask you a concrete question? 

“Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

“Mr. Marrs. Whether the gist of your argument is that the 
fourteenth amendment was not necessary to authorize Congress 
to pass a law to the same effect as the fourteenth amendment? 

“Mr. FgENCH. Oh, I think not; the fifteenth amendment, not 
ihe fourteenth. 

“Mr. Mares. The race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude amendment? 

“Mr, FRENCH, The fifteenth amendment, not the fourteenth. 
I think the fourteenth was necessary, but I think that the fif- 
teenth amendment can very properly be classed as surplusage, 
and that is was passed as an overabundance of assurance to the 
negro race at that particular time. 

“Mr. Mares. In your opinion, Congress could have passed a 
law to the same effect and it would have been constitutional? 

“Mr. Frencu. That is my judgment of it. That is a question 
that is not necessarily original with me; at the same time, it is 
a view of the question that I have concurred in. The constitu- 
tionality of this bill does not necessarily rest upon the four- 
teenth amendment. It rests upon the other provisions of the 
Constitution to which I haye referred. 

“Tt is urged that this bill is not constitutional because of the 
fourteenth amendment granting to slaves the right of citizen- 
ship. The fact is that that is not a parallel case. At the time 
the Constitution was framed slaves were not permitted to vote 
in any State of the Union, they were not citizens, while on the 
other hand women were citizens of all States and were per- 
mitted to vote in at least one State—I am reminded that it was 
in two States—but at least in the State of New Jersey they were 
permitted to vote until 1807, whereas negroes, who were slaves, 
were not permitted to vote in any State, 


"I want in this connection to insert, in brief, the qualifica: 
tions of suffrage in all the States. 


“ When the Federal Constitution was adopted, all the States, with the 
exception of Rhode Island and Connecticut, had 2 of their 
own. These two continued to act under their charters from the Crown. 
Upon an examination of those constitutions we find that in no State 
were all citizens permitted to vote. Each State determined for itself 
who should have that power. Thus, in New Hampshire, ‘every mala 
inhabitant of each town and a ish with town privileges, and places 


of age and upward, — E freehold estate within the 
of the f £3, or wd estate of the value of £60.' 
Rhode Island ‘such as are admitted free of the company and socicty’ 
of the colony. In Connecticut such persons as had“ 2 in years, 
ulet and cenble behavior, a civil conversation, and 40 ings free- 
ld or personal estate,’ if so certified by the selectmen, 
"In New York 'every male inhabitant of full age who shall have 
reete rari resided MS cn t ae ce nnd of the state * 6 months 
y preceding ection „ during the 
time l he shall have em a freeholder, possessing a freehold 
of the value of £20 within the county, or have rented a tenement 
therein of the I" value of 40 shillings, and been rated and actually 
taxes to State.” In New Jersey ‘all inhabitants * * * of 
Il age who are worth £50, proclamation money, clear estate in the 
same, and have resided in the county in which they claim a vote for 12 
months immediately preceding the election. In Pennsylvania ‘every 
freeman of the of 21 years, having resided in the State 2 years 
next before the election, and within that time paid a State or county, 
tax which shall have been assessed at least 6 months before the clec- 
tion.” In ware and Virginia as exercised by law at present. In 
Maryland ‘all freemen above 21 years of age having a freehold of 50 
acres of land in the county In which they offer to vote and residing 
therein, and all freemen having property in the State above the value 
of £30 current money, and having resided in the county in which th 


and 
n South Carolina ‘every free white man of the age of 21 years, 
being a citizen of the State and having resided therein 2 A erri pre- 


tax for the year next preceding the election, and shall have resided 
g months, within the county, (Minor v, Happersett, 88 U. S, pp. 


The Shipping Dill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LADISLAS8 LAZARO, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 17, 1915, 


On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lines between the United States and South America and between the 
United States and the countries of Europe. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, having studied this shipping bill 
thoroughly from every standpoint, and after having heard it 
discussed from every angle here to-day, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is & good bill, and I shall vote for it. 'This 
is an emergency measure to meet a very serious condition 
brought about by the war in Europe. The situation should be 
plain to any thinking man. We had neglected our merchant 
marine—so much so that all three of the platforms of 1912 
contained planks acknowledging this and promising the people 
relief. We did not realize how few ships we really have until 
the war broke out. From that day until now it has been diffi- 
cult, and almost impossible at times, to ship the products of our 
farms, our mines, mills, and factories to the markets of the 
world. Not only that, but the Shipping Trust soon took advan- 
tage of this condition and raised their ocean rates until they 
are almost prohibitive. For example, we are to-day paying 
about fifteen times more than we paid before the war to ship our 
cotton to foreign ports. So the question comes up, Is this 
great Government of ours to submit to this Shipping Trust and 
permit the products of our people to rot at the docks when there 
is so much demand for them everywhere? I think not. 

Of course, the Republicans being in the minority in this 
House, they are trying to make political capital of it and they 
are conducting one of the worst filibusters in the history of this 
Congress. They are criticizing us for adhering to our Demo- 
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cratic platform, which promises the people to enact laws to 
promote the growth of our merchant marine in order to develop 
and strengthen the commercial ties which bind us to other coun- 
tries, but they offer nothing as a substitute for this measure. 
We all know that their idea of building up a merchant marine 
is by subsidy, taking the money out of the Treasury of the 
United States and giving it to a few shipowners. No member 
of the opposition so far has brought forward any substitute bill 
to relieve this serious situation, which this bill is brought for- 
ward to meet. 

It is admitted that individual enterprise can not be depended 
on at this time and in this emergency. No one denies the emer- 
gency nor the prohibitive freight rates, and yet they tell us we 
have enough ships. It stands to reason that if we had enough 
ships the rates would not be so high. 

We have to decide now whether this Government of ours 
should help relieve this paralysis of our foreign commerce or 
whether, by refusing to help, it will permit this paralysis to 
continue until the war is over. In normal times it may be that 
we could solve the problem in:some other way, and I am not 
prepared to say whether I would vote for a measure of this 
kind in times of world peace; but these are abnormal times, 
and conditions have to be met as we find them. 

Some say that if we enact this measure into law it would 
cause international complications. We have international com- 
plications now, and I do not believe that anyone would imagine 
for a moment that President Wilson would use the power given 
him by this act to bring about war, when we know that he is 
laboring day and night to prevent war. 

This emergency measure is taking no privilege or opportunity 
from private enterprise. Its sole aim and purpose is to provide 
the country with shipping absolutely needed to carry on its com- 
merce with the other nations of the world at a moment when the 
lack of ships is causing congestion of our commerce and causing 
transportation charges to go up until they are almost pro- 
hibitive. In his Indianapolis speech, on January 8, President 
Wilson spoke as follows on this subject: 


Do you know, gentlemen, that the ocean freight rates have gone up 
in some instances to ten times their ordinary figure? And that the 
farmers of the United States, those who raise grain and those who raise 
cotton—these things that are absolutely necessary to the world as well 
as to ourselves—can not get any profit out of the great prices that they 
are willing to ay for these things on the other side of the sea use 
the whole profit is eaten up by the extortionate charges for ocean car- 
riage? In the midst of this the Democrats propose a temporary measure 
of relief in a shipping bill. 

The merchants and the farmers of this country must have ships to 
carry thelr goods, and 4 at the present moment there is no other 
way of gettin them than through the instrumentality that is sug- 

ted in the s ipping bill; and I hear it is said in Washington on all 

ands that the Republicans in the United States Senate mean to talk 
enough to make the passage of that bill impossible. 

And, as he said in his address, the Republicans in the United 
States Senate are trying to talk it to death. It seems to me 
that our duty here now is to uphold his hands in this great 
emergency, brought about by this horrible war, and give relief 
to the people of this country by enacting this measure into law 
and putting an end to this Shipping Trust, which now has such 
a firm grip on the throat of our commerce. 


Abstract of Speech by Charles S. Hamlin, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Before the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, Chicago, February 18, 1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 19, 1915. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an abstract of 
a speech delivered by Charles S. Hamlin, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, before the Chicago Real Estate Board, Chicago, 
February 13, 1915, as follows: 

The 12 Federal reserve banks, under the new banking system, 
were opened on November 16, 1914. Although barely 10 weeks 
have elapsed since their opening, much has been accomplished in 
the way of placing the operation of our banking system on a 
secure, firm foundation. 

We can better understand what the new system is if we con- 
sider the conditions which existed under the old system, under 
which there were approximately 7,500 independent banks and 


1,500 independent reserves. Although called reserves, they 
could not, in fact, be used except in violation of law, and if at 
any time they happened to fall below the legal limit the bank 
was legally required to suspend business until they were re- 
Stored, and nothing but the forbearance of the Comptroller 
of the Currency could save the bank from being placed in the 
hands of a receiver in case the depleted reserves were not 
restored. : 

I have said that these reserves were all independent; there 
was, however, a certain interdependence caused by the deposit 
of a certain portion of the reserves with reserve agents in 
reserve cities, but this interdependence was one rather of 
danger than of security. 

Furthermore, when the banks had performed their function 
of discounting notes, the notes discounted remained in the bank 
vaults, buried beyond hope of resurrection until maturity, and 
if a bank were to take these notes out of its vaults and redis- 
count them such an act tended to make people distrust its 
condition. 

In addition, the national-bank currency issued by the banks 
was chained to Government bonds. When contraction was nec- 
essary, it was difficult to secure it; when expansion was needed, 
it was slow and cumbersome, often taking effect only after the 
necessity had passed nway. In fact, these national-bank notes 
often increased when they should have decreased, and, con- 
versely, decreased when they should have increased. 

It was certainly a strange anomaly to link together the na- 
tional currency, supposedly responsive to the needs of expand- 
ing business, with Government bonds representing war and 
other necessities of the past. Yet this is what the former sys- 
tem did; the extension of the trade and commerce of the twenti- 
eth century was indissolubly linked with the evidences of the 
destruction of trade and commerce of the nineteenth century. 
While there may have been some justification for this strange 
alliance in the nineteenth century, there is surely none in this 
twentieth century, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
method provided in the Federal reserve act for retiring the 
national-bank currency and substituting the new Federal re- 
serve notes may prove efficacious. 

The old banking system rested, in effect, upon the call loan. 
The bank had to have liquid assets, and the call loan was the 
only liquid asset. How liquid such assets were was seen by 
the panic of 1907, and again in 1914, when the closing of the 
stock exchanges took from such loans the only semblance of 
liquidity they had. 

The dependence of our banking system upon assets which 
were liquid only when liquidity was not needed, and which were 
unsalable at times when liquid assets were needed, has resulted 
in a banking system which financial experts pronounce as one 
of the worst in the world and utterly unsuited to the financial 
needs of the United States. 

The United States is entitled to the best banking system in 
the world, and I believe the Federal reserve system just estab- 
lished will fully meet its needs. 

The extraordinary events just prior to the opening of the 
Federal reserve banks are familiar to all. 'The steady exporta- 
tion of our gold, the unprecedentedly high rates for foreign 
exchange, the derangement of our export trade caused by the 
war, the constantly increasing balances against us on current 
international commercial transactions, the piling up of reserves 
by many banks throughout the country at a time when they 
should have drawn upon them, and, finally, the hoarding of gold 
by both banks and individuals, culminated in a condition prob- 
übly the most ominous in the history of our country. 

How our new banking system was able to meet this dangerous 
situation, and how successfully we emerged from it, constitute 
an epoch in the financial history of the world. A slight study 
of the situation will reveal some of the difficulties and what was 
done to overcome them. 

During the calendar year 1914 there was exported from the 
United States gold to the amount of over two hundred and 
twenty-two millions; during the same period there was im- 
ported over fifty-seven millions, the net exports amounting to 
about one hundred and sixty-five millions. For the same period 
the production of gold in the United States amounted, approxi- 
mately, to ninety-two millions. The total stock of gold held by 
the Treasury, the banks, and in circulation on January 1, 1914, 
was estimated to be, approximately, one thousand nine hundred 
and four millions, while on January 1, 1915, it was estimated to 
be about one thousand eight hundred and fifteen millions, a de- 
erease of eighty-nine millions. 

When it is considered that the United States was able to 
export one hundred and sixty-five millions of gold in the calen- 
dar year and yet reduce its total gold by only eighty-nine mil- 
lions, a decrease of only 4.6 per cent, some idea of the strength 
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of the United States in gold holdings and gold production will 
be conveyed. 

Certain unusual relief measures were also undertaken and 
successfully accomplished, which, in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Federal reserve system, turned the tide and brought 
about confidence in place of fear, and financial stability in place 
of unsound monetary conditions. 

Among these measures was the deposit by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of crop-moving funds of about $37,000,000 in banks 
in different parts of the country, all of which was promptly re- 
turned, together with over $267,000 in interest. In addition, 
the Secretary of the Treasury issued and shipped to various 
banks about $380,000,000 of Aldrich-Vreeland emergency cur- 
rency, of which all but about sixty-seven millions has already 
been redeemed. This latter measure of relief was made pos- 
sible.by the Federal reserve act, which amended the so-called 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act by lowering the tax imposed upon the 
notes and increasing the limit of issue. The redemption of 
these notes was also facilitated by the Federal reserve notes, 

These measures gaye much relief to the situation, but much 
was left to be done to place our finances on an absolutely sound 
basis. ! 

A careful investigation into the international indebtedness of 
our people abroad showed that our current indebtedness was 
about $500,000,000, all payable in gold. To take care of this 
situation pending the revival of our export trade, a gold fund 
of over $100,000,000 was subscribed by the banks, national and 
State, in the reserve cities. This fund quickly demonstrated 
the desire and ability of our people to pay all their foreign 
obligations, properly payable in gold, in that metal, and this, 
too, in face of the fact that a large indebtedness owed us from 
abroad could not be liquidated because of the moratoria in 
England and other foreign countries. 

As the result of the opening of the Federal reserve system 
and of these relief measures confidence quickly took the place 
of uncertainty, and little gold had to be shipped out of the 
country. In a comparatively short space of time our increas- 
ing exports took the place of gold, which otherwise must have 
been shipped. Foreign exchange fell to the importing point, and 
our country became a creditor instead of a debtor on current 
commereial exchanges. 

In order to relieve the situation in the South a cotton fund 
of $135,000,000 was subscribed, so that the agriculturists who 
were producing cotton were enabled to make long-time loans 
based on cotton security. As was the case with the gold fund, 
but little of this fund was used, but the fact that it existed 
was a powerful incentive to a restoration of confidence, and it 
accomplished its work successfully. ` 

The establishment of the Federal reserve system has been, 
as I have said, a potent cause in our financial recovery, and it 
is well to point out upon what theory the system is based and 
what it has already accomplished. 

In the first place, it established lower reserve requirements, 
thus releasing an enormous amount of cash as a basis for 
future credit operations. It mobilized a material proportion 
of the reserves of the banks in the Federal reserve banks, thus 
furnishing a fund from which banks could be assisted in redis- 
counting commercial paper. Thus commercial paper, which 
previously had to be held in the vaults of the bank until ma- 
turity, can now be used as a basis for rediscounts at Federal 
reserve banks, and this paper has now become a liquid asset, 
far more liquid than the call loan on the stock exchange. 

An elastic note issue was also provided for, secured by a 40 
per cent gold reserve and by commercial paper up to the face 
value of the notes issued. Thus we have at hand a really 
elastic currency, rising and falling in response to the needs 
of agriculture, commerce, and industry. Acceptances in the im- 
port and export trade are also permitted to be discounted by 
Federal reserve banks, and the member banks for the first time 
were authorized to accept bills drawn upon such transactions. 

It can be stated with confidence that under the Federal Re- 
serve System we shall see no more financial panics. The mem- 
ber banks no longer need to keep a dollar in excess of their 
lawful reserves. They can even check against and withdraw 
their reserves deposited in the Federal reserve banks under 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, which latter board 
can suspend any and all reserve requirements of the act when 
deemed necessary. 

Under the Federal reserve system the member banks haye to 
furnish the capital for the Federal reserve banks and deposit 
a material part of their reserves in said banks. Every dollar 
of this amount is held in trust for agriculture, commerce, and 
industry of the United States and is forever removed from the 
eall-loan market. In addition, every dollar deposited by the 
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Government with the Federal reserve banks over and above 
what is checked against for paying Government debts is im- 
pressed with a similar trust for the same purposes. 

The transfer of capital and reserve deposits was made by the 
member banks without the slightest trouble and without the 
slightest confusion in business. Many feared that these trans- 
fers could not be accomplished without calling in loans and 
otherwise injuring legitimate business, but this fear was quickly 
dispelled when it was found how easily and simply the transfer 
was made. The Federal Reserve Board requested the banks to 
make these payments, as far as possible, out of their own vaults, 
and also, as far as possible, in gold, and the banks cheerfully 
complied with this request, so that at the present time a very. 
large proportion of the assets of the Federal reserve banks con- 
sists of gold or gold certificates. ‘ 

Up to the present time very little recourse has been had to 
the Federal reserve banks by the member banks, the amount of 
discounts and the issue of Federal reserve notes being very 
small. There is no necessity, however, at the present time for 
such assistance on the part of the Federal reserve banks, except 
in certain portions of the country, but within a few months 
undoubtedly these banks will be drawn upon to a very large ex- 
tent by the member banks. 

The fear has been that the Federal reserve banks 
will have difficulty in earning enough money to pay their ex- 
penses and the dividends on their capital stock. I believe this 
fear to be groundless; but, if it were not groundless, it would 
not mean that the Federal reserve system is a failure. The 
founders of the system established these banks not to make 
money, but to serve as helpers of the member banks, and through 
them to insure to the people of the United States security, sta- 
bility, and reasonable rates for advancements and accommoda- 
tions through discount and open-market operations. 

How far the system has already gone in helping the people 
of the United States will be seen from the fact that just prior 
to the opening of the reserve banks the rates on commercial 
paper in the large financial centers were 6 per cent or over and 
very difficult to obtain, while in other parts of the country they, 
were much higher. At the present time, however, these rates 
have declined at least 25 per cent and everything points to more 
nearly uniform rates of discount over the whole country. 

Much has been said about the true function of the Federal 
reserye banks. Some claim that they are purely emergency, 
banks, while others seem to feel that they are ordinary com- 
mercial banks which should at all times compete with the mem- 
ber banks. Neither of these extremes, however, represent the 
real function of the Federal reserve banks. Their duty is not 
alone to meet emergencies, but, so far as possible, to prevent 
emergencies from arising; and while ordinarily they do not and 
are not intended to compete with commercial banks, yet occa- 
sions may arise where such competition, through the exercise 
of their open-market powers, will be necessary for the protec- 
tion of the people of the United States. It is often said that the 
Federal reserve banks are bankers’ banks, but this is true only 
to the extent that they deal primarily with the member banks. 
Their true function, however, as above stated, is to protect the 
interests of the people, acting through the banks primarily, but 
whenever necessary acting outside of the banks. 

The power of fixing the discount rates which has been vested 
in the Federal reserve banks, subject to review and determina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, is a power which must be 
exercised for the benefit of the whole people, and the final re- 
sponsibility for its exercise rests with the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

From time to time complaints are heard as to the operation 
of the Federal reserve banks. Some bankers claim that they 
lose interest on reserye deposits in Federal reserye banks, 
which prior to the establishment of the system were deposited 
with reserve agents; also that they lose interest on the capital 
of the reserve banks furnished by them. A slight reflection, 
however, will show that these complaints are more imaginary, 
than real, for the lower reserves established under the act has 
released a very large amount of cash, and this cash would 
sustain banking operations which will produce a profit far above 
any possible loss of interest on their capital or reserve deposits, 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that the stockholding 
banks are entitled to 6 per cent interest on their investments for 
the capital of these banks, and, as I have before stated, I do not 
doubt but that this interest will be earned. 

Complaint is also made as to some of the regulations which 
have been issued by the Federal Reserve Board, especially those 
relating to discounts of commercial paper. It has been the con- 
stant effort of the Federal Reserve Board to simplify its regula- 
tions, and new regulations have been issued covering commer- 
cial paper which I believe will do away with many, if not all, 
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of the objections heretofore raised. The board appreciates that | she now questions our right to do in matters of transfers on 


the custom of merchants must be cautiously changed and should 
not be subjected to a sudden disarrangement. 

Another important question which is before the board is the 
admission of State banks into the Federal Reserve System. Com- 
plaint has been made that the State banks once having joined 
the system can not withdraw. On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that the system established is a national system, and that 
such a system could not exist if its integral parts at any time 
could withdraw at will. 

The question of regulations to be enacted on the matter of 
admission of State banks has already given rise to many differ- 
ences of opinion. Some of the national banks contend that the 
State banks should divest themselves of all powers not given to 
national banks as a condition of entering into the system. On 
the other hand, many of the State banks claim that they have 
the right to enter the system with all their powers except those 
which are expressly cut down by the Federal reserve act itself, 

The Federal Reserve Board is fully conscious of the import- 
ance of the task assigned to it, and it is giving eareful attention 
to all the problems which have arisen, with a view to carry out 
the system loyally, not only in form but in spirit. 

I believe that the system will be of the greatest advantage to 
the people of the United States and will establish the United 
States on a solid foundation, which will in the near future make 
it the center of the world's financial exchanges. 


Anglo-American Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 19, 1915. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the privilege 
granted me yesterday to say something about the Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations as especially affected by the eritical situation of 
neutrals upon the sea. 

Much surprise is indulged over the attitude of the English 
mind in the manner in which the English public first received 
the President's note of December 26. It is spoken of as the 
* English shock" over the unexpected communication. Many 
of the English newspapers were outspoken in their dissent. 
The Globe assumed an attitude of hostility in language ap- 
proaching an insult: 


olce of the 
arbiter in elvilization is raised for the fi 
of higher morality, but to ex impatience at the fact t the 
be war in the history of the world has interfered with the oppor- 
ties of American traders to make money out of the necessities of 
belligerents. 

Many of the English public urged the Government to pursue 
such policy as will in its judgment best aid the allies in their 
struggle regardless of the wishes of the United States. While 
this does not seem to be the attitude of the Government, it is 
well to scrutinize the rush of events since the publication of 
the note. The mild character of the note of the President, 
which had no suggestion of hostility to England and which 
did not deny the right of search for contraband goods, but 
which at most was merely “come let us reason together over 
the situation,” could not be taken as an offense save by the 
type of statesmen or country which believed the sea belonged 
to the nation strong enough to command it. The note merely 
cautioned against unnecessary delay and the danger of acting 
upon mere suspicion and of holding all goods that might be 
upon the sea in fear that they might ultimately reach a bel- 
ligerent. 

While the British preliminary reply was couched in the 
most respectful language, it will be noted its tone took a de- 
cisiveness that could leave no doubt of its meaning. 

In the meantime the episode of the Greenbrier further sug- 
gested what the British Government regarded as its rights upon 
the sea. Her attitude on the Dacia, in which she may confine 
her activities within her international rights as defined by in- 
ternational law, is a further announcement of her intentions 
to forfeit no advantage she may have as the mistress of the 
sea. While she would not likely go to the extent of such ag- 
gression as to offer protest to any pending legislation before 
the American Government, she would not likely hesitate to 
state her position if consulted by proper authorities, even at 
the expense of consistency in her insistence to do herself what 


the sea. Her decree November 4, to take effect the next day, 
placing the North Sea under a state of blockade, together with 
her order to seize and search all vessels carrying conditional 
contraband, such as the Wilhelmina, now in her courts, indi- 
cates her determination in such matters. Her attitude follow- 
ing the German order for the Government to take possession 
of all foodstuffs to reach German ports to be distributed by the 
German Government, and her treatment of the later German 
decree of a blockade of the British Isles, and her use of the 
American flag upon the Lusitania, an English merchant vessel, 
while in the zone of war, all taken together render the situa- 
tion precarious. 

The final reply of Earl Grey to the President's note, published 
yesterday, on the day the German decree was to take effect, 
leaves no doubt as to the purpose of Great Britain to lose no 
advantage upon the sea. 

England's attitude on questions of this sort has ever been 
somewhat arrogant, especially in her relations with the United 
States. This attitude was the direct cause of the War of 1812. 
Fifty years later it dangerously approached another war, when 
she permitted the building of the Confederate vessels, the 
Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah, in English ship- 
yards, and allowed them to be equipped by Englishmen, to 
sweep American commerce from the sea. Not because of her 
enmity toward America, but rather as a part of a program to 
control the seas, she will not mildly give up any advantage 
without protest. 

Even prior to the second War of Independence, when Jeffer- 
son endeavored, and finally succeeded in the Tripolitan War, 
through Commodores Morris and Decatur, in driving piracy 
from the seas, at least one statesman of the mother country de- 
clared it would be an advantage to English commerce to have 
such vessels afloat. They could not seriously disturb English 
shipping, but they could disastrously harass her competitors 
on the sea. 

It is unfair to recite this fact as an indication of her position 
to-day, save as a mere item in the evolution of England's posi- 
tion as “mistress of the sea." The blockade of the cotton ports 
during the war seriously affected some of England’s industries. 
When our Government protested against her assistance in 
blockade running, and especially against her equipping the 
Oonfederate States in ships, Lord John Russell made answer 
for his Government, in which he declared that to build a ship 
was the undoubted right of every Englishman. To set sail with 
a party to a foreign country was equally the right of all. To 
ship cannon and munition of war to foreign destinations is 
also a right of Britons. When the ship, and the party, and the 
cannon, and munitions, after leaving British waters, come to- 
gether and coalesce into a Confederate cruiser, the British 
Government may feel deceived and flouted, but it can not be 
held responsible for inefficiency. It was upon such an argument 
that the English Government escaped damage for all assistance 
rendered the Confederacy save that for which the Geneva arbi- 
tration allowed in the Alabama claims adjustment five years 
after the close af the war. 

The story of the steps by which England has come to her posi- 
tion of primacy on the sea is an interesting recital. The control 
of the sea is an achievement which most nations, ancient and 
modern, have at times dreamed about. When Columbus found 
a new world, that rank belonged to Portugal. In time it passed 
to Spain. Holland came near to it. In this great national game 
the two nations which figured most prominently since the 
famous revolution of 1688 were France and England. These 
two countries resorted to the test of arms for the prize. The 
first great try out was what we know as the first intercolonial 
war, commonly known as King William's War, in 1689-1697. 
The last and final test was the fall of Napoleon in 1815. Dur- 
ing the 126 years from the first to the last test of strength seven 
wars were fought between the contestants, the shortest 7 years 
in duration and the longest 12. Within this period 64 years 
were spent in actual fighting. 

While the superficial student will define the cause as a differ- 
ence over the question of succession, he who looks beneath the 
surface will see in all of these tests of arms a struggle for the 
sea. ‘Three of these wars have special significance in this 
light—that of 1739-1748, commonly called King George's War; 
that of 1754-1763, commonly known as the French and Indian 
War; and that of 1775-1783, the American Revolution. All 
these, and especially the last two, have great significance to the 
people of the United States. 

The war of 1754-1763 was the most important step up to that 
time to all concerned. It was the first stone of the building to 
be known as the American democracy. While it was largely a 
struggle between two European monarchies, it resulted in mak- 
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ing way for the Anglo-Saxon Republic, built upon a free state, 
free church, and later a free school. It was the abandonment 
of the last hope of a French or Latin ecclesiasticism in the New 
World. What France lost the future United States gained. 
France revealed her anticipation of this in her famous dictum, 
* We called a new world into existence to redress the balance 
of the old." Within a dozen years, 1775, the conflict began to 
fulfill this decree. While the War for Independence was not 
between England and France, it signified much to both in their 
struggle for the sea. While it was the loss to France of her 
most valuable possession in the New World in 1763, she was 
still possessed with a vast territory, yet to be bartered, in 1803, 
to the young Republic, that the great rival might not later claim 
it—the Louisiana country. What France lost to England in 
1703 England lost to the soon to be erected young Republic of 
America just 20 years later. 

But while England lost her American holdings, she gained 
her East Indian Empire and began her career in the Far East. 
This world contest for the sea included, as readily observed, the 
policy of colonization. When the final test came, and Europe's 
greatest military genius met his fate at Waterloo, only to be 
consigned to St. Helena, England took command of the sea, 
which by a consistent policy she holds to-day unchallenged. A 
maritime map which shows the world’s trade routes would 
graphically reveal the maryelous genius of the builders of this 
commercial country. The English routes of trade, comprising 
ports, coaling stations, ships—merchant and defensive—fortifi- 
cations, cables, and all that enter into the world of commerce, 
touch every nook and corner of the trading world. A water- 
bound country, she mans her vessels with sailors as to the 
manner born. Her flag floats to every breeze on land and sea. 

While Great Britain is domiciled on a small island west of 
the channel, the British Empire counts within her domain the 
greatest expanse of territory as well as the largest population 
of any country on the globe. Her colonies are found in every 
quarter of the earth and her islands in eyery sea. Her influence 
in modern progress is felt throughout the world. Her flag not 
only stands for the English language, customs, laws, institu- 
tions, and a specific civilization, but it is a signal for a national 
honor and dignity that is distinctively British. 

Much more appropriate to-day than when it was first uttered 
by Webster might it be said: 

England's morning drumbeat is heard round the world, and the 
the glo i her martial music, keeping company with the hours, encircle 

To attain this world prominence this country had to know the 
habits and customs of all the peoples with whom she dealt. 
She therefore has grown the most cosmopolitan people of the 
globe. Her representative is found plying his trade with every 
nationality known to man. Her lines of commerce touch every 
port, ply every ocean, thread every bay, inlet, and strait, and 
touch every continent, making of the hemispheres but a neigh- 
borhood. 

This intimacy exposes her to misunderstandings, charges of 
bad faith, and the use of strong-arm methods. Often complica- 
tions arise, especially in times of war, over rights of neutrals. 
Too often England's position of primate on the sea leads her 
to conduct that smacks of arrogance and overlordship. This 
has been the attitude frequently taken with the United States, 
and is distinctly so in the present instance, especially of that 
portion of the English public which lives under the spell of 
or is unduly influenced by a commercial bully or swaggerer. 
Even to question the right of the mistress of the ocean in a 
business peculiarly her own is an insult to some members of the 
nation. 

This is not the first instance. A hasty review will enumerate 
many similar occasions of notes of international import and 
the excitement entirely disproportionate for the importance of 
it. The treaty of Paris, which recognized our independence, 
was largely a decision on her part to let us alone by declining 
to have further dealings with us. This decision was doubly 
demonstrated by the shabby treatment accorded our early ac- 
credited ministers at the Court of St. James. John Adams 
would be a good witness here. It was further expressed by our 
efforts which ended in the Jay treaty of 1796, which subjected 
these Americans responsible for it as trucklers to England. It 
was further displayed by the conduct of the English minister, 
Mr. Merry, who was finally recalled at the request of President 
Jefferson after he had violently offended the President's sense 
of courtesy. Our insignificance in the eyes of the mother coun- 
try nt that time was further published by the enforcement of 
the English order in council, of especial significance to-day, 
and the treatment of the Chesapeake in 1807 which led Jeffer- 
son to issue the famous embargo act, and later Madison to issue 
the nonintercourse act, which together almost destroyed our 
commerce on the sea. During the period England was warring 


with France she all but completely closed all American ports. 
She was persistently pursuing a policy which meant war with us. 

The greatest case of violation of American rights grew out of 
the English slogan, Once an Englishman, always an English- 
man." England's naval policy was built upon the two claims— 
the right of search and the right of impressment. The first 
permitted the entrance of a belligerent upon any neutral vessel 
to search for English seamen, and the second permitted the tak- 
ing from the vessel, to be impressed into the English Navy, such 
persons as were alleged to be English citizens. One vicious 
rule adopted by the Government declared all persons who spoke 
English to be English citizens, subject to impressment, unless 
they had with them papers to prove the contrary. In this way 
more than 5,000 American citizens were impressed into the 
British Navy. 'To contest this principle the second war of in- 
dependence was fought. That war revealed America upon the 
sea a rival worthy of England, and while this country com- 
pelled the English to make a treaty of pence nt Ghent Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, yet the American commissioners did not secure 
& surrender of this principle on the part of England. She suc- 
ceeded in an agreement to cease war with no mention of its 
cause. 'This remained an open question for nearly 30 years, to 
be finally surrendered, after a battle of the diplomats, in 1842, in 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty. The letter of Mr. Webster to 
Lord Ashburton, August 8, 1842, is one of the most important in 
our diplomatic history. At least one sentence in this letter has 
become classic : : 

English soil, English tentor English jurisdiction is the appro- 
priate sphere of English law. he ocean is the sphere of the law of 
nations, and any vessel on the seas is by that law under the protec- 
tion of the laws of her own nation and may claim immunity, unless in 
cases in which that law allows her to be entered or visited. 

Thus this delicate issue was at last adjusted amicably after 
50 years’ contention. 

Strange as it may seem, although we are closer to England as 
a nation than any other, we have had more estrangements, more 
serious differences with her than with any other country, indeed 
with all other countries together. It may be explained upon the 
basis that members of the same family are more apt to quarrel 
and fight than strangers. This is partly explained by the fact 
that England’s trade activity, her most sensitive nerve, touches 
this Nation at every point of interest which invites conflict; and 
partly because members of the same family, speaking the same 
language, observing the same customs and laws, enjoying the 
same institutions, are most apt to know what each is doing and 
saying, and therefore can most easily be prejudiced one against 
the other. 

A good example is furnished by the Monroe doctrine. There 
is little doubt while this is an American doctrine it was sug- 
gested by the English minister, Mr. Canning. It was thought 
best for both America and England. The first serlous contest 
over it was with England in 1850, which was finally adjusted in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Even then England did not fulfill 
the agreement for 10 years later. During all the years of our 
national concern from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 until 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901, during which time we wished 
to obtain the conceded right to build the interoceanie canal, 
England contended against us. Even the treaty of 1901 admits 
of serious controversy over its real meaning. In 1887, and again 
in 1895, the Monroe doctrine was quoted to induce England to 
submit the Venezuela boundary dispute to arbitration. The 
reply of Salisbury in the latter case created the most acute 
situation between the two Governments since the episode of 
1861, when Mason and Slidell were taken from the British 
steamer Trent, In the latter case Lincoln surrendered the en- 
voys on the ground that it was an exercise of the principle of 
the right of search against which we fought in 1812. 

England’s answer to America’s request which quoted the 
Monroe doctrine as the basis of the request of 1895 declared the 
Monroe doctrine was not now nor ever had been international 
law, no matter how brilliant the statesmen who announced it 
nor powerful the nation that backs it. To this answer President 
Cleveland made answer by asking Congress for authority to 
appoint a commission to investigate the disputed boundary, and 
recommended that the findings of the same be backed by the 
power and authority of the Nation. The acute situation created 
so suddenly over an insignificant boundary line aroused a public 
opinion in both countries which made it comparatively easy for 
England to reconsider her former position and agree to an ad- 
justment, which was reached without further strained relations, 
Now England asks whether we will invoke the same doctrine 
against Germany's invasion of Canada if she attempts it. 

Some of our most serious differences arose out of boundary 
disputes. A glance at the northern boundary reveals her suc- 
cess in diplomacy. The wording of the treaty of 1783 touching 
the boundary between what is now Maine and New Brunswick, 
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was indefinite. It had been a matter of dispute, at times acri- 
monious, until 1842, when it was finally adjusted peacefully 
by the Webster-Ashburton treaty. Many Americans hold that 
the St. Lawrence rightly belonged to the United States. The 
northern boundary line was for years in dispute, and finally it 
reached the acute state when in 1844 it became a campaign 
slogan in “Fifty-four Forty or Fight" England won in this 
contest. Note her water advantage in the Northwest. At the 
same time we were having serious differences over what is now 
the Northwest, then called the Oregon Territory. Both countries 
had grounds for their respective claims which were pushed with 
vigor. Both the boundary and Oregon disputes were settled 
amicably. The boundary line was fixed at 49 degrees, with Eng- 
land in possession of Vancouver with its wonderful harbor, and 
shipping rights in the Gulf of Juan De Fuca, while Oregon 
fell to the United States. Here as elsewhere our country did 
not appreciate with England water privileges. The latest 
boundary dispute was that on the Yukon, in Alaska. This dif- 
ference assumed a serious phase, when finally it was left to a 
commission which succeeded in adjusting it in an amicable 
manner satisfactory to both nations. 

Another source of unpleasant differences with the mother coun- 
try, and which involves rights on the sea so cautiously guarded 
by her, is found in the fishing rights along the borders, espe- 
cially along the east Canadian shore and west Alaskan shore. 
These disputes arose over American treaty rights in Canadian 
waters and English rights in Alaskan waters. The disputed 
points were new to diplomacy, which made them acute. They 
have been subjects of diplomatie correspondence, interpretations 
of treaties and purchase titles, special commissions, and inter- 
national conferences. Happily most of these questions are 
either adjusted or in the process of settlement, triumphs of 
diplomacy. 

Another source of more or less estrangement with the mother 
country refers to our relations to the American continental 
powers, While this is not strictly maritime, it involves the 
colonial policy of England. With Canada on our north, we have 
had most friendly relations, but at times misunderstandings 
have disturbed this usual friendship. At the close of the Revo- 
lution, in 1783, many of the English sympathizers, the Loyalists, 
either voluntarily went to Canada or were forced to go there 
by treatment accorded them in the States in violation of the 
treaty of 1783. This item will insure some bitter feeling against 
the Republic. Fishing rights as was said at various times pre- 
sented Canadian questions of contention. Sympathy between 
kindred peoples played some part in our relations. 

In the Canadian rebellion of 1837, sometimes called the 
Patriot War, much sympathy for the reyolt was shown in the 
United States. Raids from New York were made by defeated 
insurgents. The steamer Caroline was destroyed on the Ameri- 
can side by Canadian troops. It was seized, set on fire, and 
allowed to drift over the Falls of Niagara, At least one in- 
surgent citizen was arrested in New York, which created the 
most bitter feeling until he was acquitted. Action oa the part 
of our Government prevented further disturbance. Economic 
questions, purely domestic, had some influence. 

Frequent discussions of the tariff issue, which invariably 
called attention to the commercial boundary line, not infre- 
quently produce a feeling of antagonism. This is especially 
true of a statesman on either side of the line who mentioned 
annexation. The late Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Canada, was 
a stout advocate of the policy of annexation. On the other 
hand, there are frequent mentions of it by statesmen on this 
side of the line. Naturally such utterances arouse much op- 
position. 

The question of reciprocity, which virtually was a one-sided 
advantage to Canada, and which was rejected by the latter, 
and caused the fall of the most distinguished Canadian leader 
of half a century, became an occasion of a campaign conducted 
upon an issue that it was the first step toward annexation. The 
Speaker of the American House of Representatives was widely 
quoted throughout Canada in evidence, using an incident in 
which the Speaker was employing mere jest. No amount of 
explanation could destroy the effect of the quotation. 

Still another incident which led dangerously close to serious 
trouble between this country and the mother country was the 
intermeddling with Indian affairs in Florida. Gen. Jackson 
apprehended two foreign subjects, Arbuthnot and Ambrister, 
one of whom at least was an English subject, and had one hung 
and the other shot. This rather high-handed manner of deal- 
ing with subjects of a foreign country might have involved us 
as a nation, It was this incident which Calhoun, then Secre- 
tary of War, made a subject of investigation, and which Ied to 
the feud between him and Jackson, which was never healed. 

England's injecting hérself into the Texas affairs in the forties 
upon the ground of agreement with Mexico to forbid slavery in 


Texas produced much bitterness in certain circles of our cotn- 
try. 'The annexation of Texas led to the War with Mexico. 
England did not interfere either at the time or later when we 
were in civil war. France in 1863 took advantage of our situa- 
tion and attempted to establish a French Empire in Mexico in 
spite of the Monroe doctrine. This led dangerously near to war 
with France, 

We have had about 140 years of national history. During 
that time we have had many serious disputes with England, 
but only one war, 1812, in addition to the War of Independence, 
1776, when our Nation began. We came dangerously near an- 
other in 1861 over the Trent affair. 'The action of the Lincoln 
government avoided the conflict. England's malignant neu- 
trality as shown throughout the Civil War in many and various 
ways would have produced war had the Nation been in a posi- 
tion to offer resistance. Our situation allowed a protest only. 
As Lincoln declared to Seward, “One war at a time is all we 
can stand." 

The strain in 1895 and the ease with which it was relieved 
indicates that all diplomatic differences can be amicably ad- 
justed when the parties really wish to reach an adjustment, 
This acute dispute was confined to officials of both countries 
und never became an issue of the public in either country. 

Our national peace was broken once in 1846 with Mexico, 
and again in 1898 with Spain. In the former case no outside 
nation offered interference, but in the latter there was an at- 
tempt to present a European concert, when England declined to 
join, on account of which it reached no further than a mere 
proposal. England's attitude might be taken as real friendship 
rather than national advantage in a possible war. 

It is but natural that the sensitive question between the two 
nations is commerce. England is, and by nature must be, com- 
mercial. Her power lies in her ability to trade. She is a na- 
tion of traders, if she is anything, and therefore is most jealous 
of that right. If she is the workshop of the world, she is also 
the barterer of the world. To make herself secure she makes 
alliances, both offensive and defensive. This indicates a partial 
explanation of her attitude toward Germany, which is rapidly 
becoming a competitor of no mean ability. 1t throws some light 
upon her nlliance with Japan. It may explain her permission 
for Japan to mix in the present trouble. It explains her atti- 
tude toward the old claim of the right of search and her ex- 
treme sensitiveness over the present issue. It explains her 
contention that almost approaches arrogance to stop all vessels 
of neutrals upon mere suspicion, to search for contraband goods, 
and her insistence upon her right to hold goods that might 
ultimately reach a belligerent. It partially explains the Eng- 
lish “shock” over the note of the Government, with the sanc- 
tion of the President, notwithstanding it had been a matter of 
negotiation for weeks before. It probably will explain the ultra 
utterances of the British press over our silence in the European 
war when we are urged to lodge protests against the triple 
alliance for alleged violation of the rules of war. It throws 
light upon the newspaper indictments that the people of the 
United States are willing to violate neutrality in order to find a 
market for our goods for the sake of profit. Can this be a note 
of fear that England's situation may see another mistress of 
the sea? 

It would be enlightening if the authors of these charges 
would consult the conduct of their own Goyernment during a 
war of other nations, which becomes for her, as a neutral, the 
greatest period of prosperity as the carrying nation of the 
world. This has been true for decades. Belligerent countries’ 
disturbance of commerce has always been England’s opportunity 
as the carrier on the sea. She does not protest against the ship- 
ping of contraband, but insists upon the rights of war to seize 
contraband on the seas is merely a prize for the country that 
commands the ocean. Even to-day, involved in war as she is, 
the allies control the sea, which enables her to ply her trade 
and advantage free from seizures. Hence her present contention. 
If the vessels of the Triple Alliance can be driven from the sea, 
so much the more will be the business of the vessels of the mis- 
tress of the sen; so much the more her need to exercise the right 
of search. Her periods of growth upon the ocean are contempo- 
rary with the disarrangement of the trade of other countries, 
The history of the growth of her trade proves this statement. 
Hence the jealousy with which she guards her commercial 
monopoly in time of war and the readiness to halt all vessels of 
neutrals, including our own, upon mere suspicion. This sug- 
gests an explanation of her regard for the future course of the 
United States as a builder of an American merchant marine. 
In the days preceding the Civil War our vessels plied every sea. 
One serious effect of that national strife was the advantage 
England seized upon, not only to aid the Confederacy to break 
the southern blockade, to permit the building and equipment of 
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Confederate cruisers to sweep the seas, but also to embrace the 
crisis of the Union as an opportunity to clear the seas of an 
American merchant marine, by a policy of subsidies and dis- 
criminating laws which in 50 years have seen her the monopo- 
list of the seas, with small competition from her once great 
rival in the merchant marine. 

Hence the acrimonious dispatches of a belligerent press; the 
extravagant utterances of irresponsible politicians; the flam- 
boyant attitude of an element of the English public over our 
latest note upon our rights on the sea; the certainty that she 
will test American diplomacy to the limit Unhappily, the 
Palmerston and Disraeli type is too readily quoted. The Bright 
and Gladstone utterances are not so readable and do not, there- 
fore, reach the publie so quickly. The jingo is most interesting 
and too often is taken as the voice of the people. 

England’s surprise reminds the country of her irritation over 
our demands in 1863. Even Lord Russell, a fairly conservative 
statesman, resented our claims, and Cockburn, the English mem- 
ber of the Geneva court of arbitration, was so undiplomatic 
that foreign members openly rebuked him, It was difficult for 
the public to understand the attitude of the mother country 
then, after the Alabama, built in English shipyards, coaled in 
English coaling stations, and manned by English seamen, had 
captured 57 American vessels and had destroyed over $6,000,000 
worth of property, for which the court of arbitration allowed 
$15,500,000 damages, including some items of other Confederate- 
built cruisers; and it is difficult for the public not to under- 
stand the agitation of the same country over our deigning to 
call her attention to the interference with our trade under the 
claim of belligerent rights over neutral vessels. It should not 
surprise those acquainted with England's policy. In the many 
cases of acute differences over rights upon the sea, disputes 
over fishing rights, confusion over boundaries, bad temper over 
the Monroe doctrine, intermeddling in domestic matters as in 
the case of the Indians and slavery in Texas, undiplomatie 
activities of Merry under Jefferson and Sackville West under 
Cleveland, wiser council has in every case, save one, prevented 
nn open rupture. So it will be during this critical situation, 
when half the world is at war. Our relation with the mother 
country should and will be the most cordial unless disturbed 
by jealousy and bad council. In a peculiar sense we are an 
England transplanted. Edward A. Freeman expressed it in 
the title of one of his best books, “ Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain" England was greater Greece and America greater 
Britain. 

This country was originally settled by five nationalities—the 
English, French, Dutch, Swedes, and Spanish. The latter was 
on the Gulf, and did not occupy any of the territory of the 
original thirteen States. The French occupied the region of 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley, but no part of the original 
thirteen States. The English Puritan settled New England, 
while the English Cavalier settled in the Southland; the Dutch 
occupied New York; and the Swedes Delaware, After an exist- 
ence of 17 years, the Swedish colony was conquered by New 
York under the Dutch. Fifty years after the first settlement 
the Dutch colony was conquered by the English. Thus 30 
years before the famous English revolution of 1688 all of the 
thirteen American Colonies had become English either by settle- 
ment or by conquest. Eighty years later France lost her hold 
to England, and the entire country virtually becomes England 
transplanted. This does not mean English in blood, but in lan- 
guage, law, government, and so forth. To-day the mother coun- 
try, with all her English possessions, does not contain much over 
half the population speaking English that are found in this 
country. 

The t real English nation might well be regarded as located on 
this side of the Atlantic. An English statesman recently de- 
clared that had it not been for the unwisdom of the government 
of George III the capital of the English nation might have been 
in America. True, our population is composed of elements of 
all nations, but they speak the English language, enjoy the 
English common law, live under institutions largely modeled 
after the English, and possess many English ideals, This Nation 
has more in common with England than it has with any other 
country. 'This may explain the frequent causes of dispute, 
Since we strive for the same ideals, 

In a little over a century of national growth we have proved 
the right to be consulted. We occupy a continent over which 
are spread half a hundred empire States. We have a wealth 
that overtops any other nation by one and three-quarters times. 
We have 25 per cent of the world's wheat, 70 per cent of its 
corn, 60 per cent of its cotton, 40 per cent of its coal, and 42 per 
cent of its pig iron. We have more mileage of railroads, twice 
over, than any two countries of Europe. We have two-fifths of 


all the banking resources of the financial world, including our 
own country. New York will become, if not already so, the 


money center of the earth. We have the ultimate form of goy- 
ernment to which Europe, many believe, must come at last. 
We have the happiest people, best fed, best clothed, best 
housed, best educated, of all the world. We have the ability 
and must lend succor to war-ridden Europe. We can support 
our own and help to support the world’s needy. Just now our 
mission is to induce peace among warring nations. But this 
duty does not demand our supinely subjecting ourselves, with- 
out protest, to needless annoyances from national intermeddlers. 

While peace can not be commanded by any nation which per- 
mits violation with impunity of the most fundamental rights of 
sovereignty, so it can not be advanced by a nation which over- 
looks the rights of its citizens, whether on sea or land, at home 
or abroad. 

Our mission as a peacemaker depends upon our seeing with a 
vision, unclouded by either prejudice or self-interest, the larger 
rights of all concerned, and our determination, well understood 
by all the world, to maintain that position at all hazards, for 
the sake of Europe as well as America. Our duty here is clear, 
not to play the róle of the bully nor the part of the banterer. 
We must not.carry the chip on our shoulder nor invite protest 
from the belligerents nor carelessly euter upon a policy that 
leads to international complication. Ours is the sphere of the 
Square deal in the larger sense which we believe will be pur- 
sued calmly but with dignity and honor to ourselves and with 
justice to others, remembering ever that nothing is to be gained 
by vacillation and uncertainty of policy in matters where the 
line of duty is clearly disclosed. 

The present situation involves all possible questions of neutral 
rights upon the seas that might arise. 'The contention on the 
part of the British Government is in the hands of the three 
trained diplomats and statesmen of Europe—Asquith, Lloyd 
George, and Earl Grey—who have attracted much attention for 
their ability in international matters. Upon the side of the 
United States the very highest talent in diplomacy available 
may be put to the supreme test. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. GUERNSEY, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 19, 1915. 


Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, the question of rural credits 
is being brought into prominence in the country and will prob- 
ably receive considerable attention in the Sixty-fourth Congress. 
Already the matter has been considered by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, which 
held extensive hearings on the subject during the second session 
of the Sixty-third Congress. 

These hearings dealt almost exclusively with rural land 
credits, Recently the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House reported favorably to the House a resolution creating 
a commission to investigate and report by December next the 
subject of personal rural credits so that the next Congress will 
have before it a large volume of information on the subject of 
land and personal rural credits from the standpoint of this 
country, and in addition the report of the United States com- 
mission, which, in April, 1913, sailed for Europe to investigate 
the question of rural credits and learn what views they could 
relative to handling such credits in the Old World. 

That commission, whose chairman was Senator Duncan U. 
FLETCHER, studied the subject most thoroughly, and a report of 
the commission has been admirably digested by Mr. Fred G. 
Swett, of the Department of Commerce. I believe this con- 
densation of the report to be so useful to the people of the 
country interested in the matter, and especially to Members of 
Congress whose time may be so taken up that they find it im- 
possible to review the whole report, that I will take advantage 
of the right granted me to extend my remarks by including 
therein the digest of the United States Commission on Rural 
Credits by Mr. Swett, which is as follows: 

The report of the United States Commission to investigate and study 
in European countries cooperative land-mortgage banks, cooperative 
rural-credit unions, and similar organizations and institutions devot- 
ing their attention to the promotion of agriculture and the betterment 
of rural conditions, has recently been made public. This commission 
is composed of United States Senators DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, of Florida, 


chairman, and THOMAS P. GORE, of Oklahoma; Congressman Ratrit W. 
Moss, vice chairman; Col. Harvie Jordan, of Georgia; Dr. John Lee 
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- Coulter, of Washington, secretary; Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of 
Massachusetts; and Dr. Clarence J. Owens, of Washington. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act organizing this commission, 
its members salled for Europe in April, 1913, where they visited Italy, 
t Honga, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, France, Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. ‘While in these countries leading 
authorities on agricultural matters, farmers, and landholders were 
visited and conditions carefully investigated and studied. After the 
return from Europe the commission compiled and edited a t mass 
of detailed information which was obtained by its members while 
abroad. The conclusions reached are presented in the report of the 
‘commission on agricultural credit, which just recently has been made 


ublie. 
i Agricultural credit naturally divides itself into two at classes 
namely, long-term or land-mortgage credit, which may be briefly defined 


as "credit to meet the capital requirements of the farmer," and short- 
term or personal credit, which may be defined as “credit to meet the 
current or annually recurring needs of the farmer." In the European 
system of agricultural banks the distinction between these two classes 
of credit is sharply drawn. : 

To meet the requirements of the two classes separate institutions 
are provided, differing fundamentally in their plan of organization and 


operation. ‘These different institutions, however, naturally touch at 
many points. They have grown up by a slow and have been 
adapt and adjusted to meet conditio rose. "They stil! 


ns as they a 

8 their separate identity, and their operations are largely con- 

ned to their separate fields. Whether the conditions in America 
demand a segregation of institutions designed to meet these two classes 
of credit, as is the case in European countries, or whether one class of 
institutions can esigned to meet both needs, has been a matter of 
serious consideration and study by the commission. The differing con- 
ditlons in Europe and in the United States must, of necessity, have 
some bearing spon any decision that may be reached on this point. A 
knowledge of the work of the present American banking system in its 
old form and as modified by the Federal reserve act in furnishing long- 
term, or land-mortgage, as well as short-term, or rsonal, credit for 
armenta also necessary as a preliminary to reaching any decision on 

s point. 

In considering this question the commission has attempted to define, 
in the first place, the needs of the American farming population in a 
financial sense. As noted above, a careful consideration of this point 
n resulted in its defining these needs as belng two in number, as 
ollows : 

NEEDS FOR LARGE SUMS. 

First. The farmer's capital requirements, by which is meant the need 
of the farmer for large sums of money to be used in aiding to pay the 
purchase price of the farm, in improving his farm, such as erecting 
new farm 5 draining, irrigating, or clearing, or in equipping 
the farm so as to bring his operations to the highest state of efficiency. 

The money needed for these pu must be in the shape of a 
more or less permanent investment, or in the shape of loans extendin 
over such a long pane of time that they can be gradually reduced an 
paid off out of the Increased earnings derived from the improvements 
made or the equipment added by the farmer with the proceeds of such 
jeans This is generally referred to as long-term or land-mortgage 
credit. G 

Second. The farmer’s temporary or annually rure requirements by 
which.is meant the money needed by him to finance his operations dur- 
ing the time. that the crops are being produced. These temporary 
requirements recur every year and embrace the financial needs of the 
farmer for the purpose of preparing the land, sowing and cultivating 
the crops, and harvesting the same. This is generally referred to as 
personal or short-term credit, But the short-term credit of the farmer 
should be distinguished from the short-term credit of the merchant or 
manufacturer. 

'The merchant Mu banking accommodation for 30, 60, or 90 days, 
during which period he can dispose of the stock acquired and repay the 
loan; in contrast, the farmer may require short-term credit extending 
from the time the crops are planted until they are harvested, and this 
may be fixed approximately at from 90 days to one year. After the 
crops are harvested and stored in a barn, elevator, or warehouse the 
need of agricultural M is largely removed, as the financial han- 
o di the crops so stored then comes under the province of commercial 
anking. 

The questions therefore to be considered resolve themselves into the 
methods of furnishing for the farmer long-term or land-mortg: credit 
and short-term or personal credit. For convenience in discussing these 
two systems of credit, long-term or land-mortgage credit will be here- 
after referred to as mortgage credit, because such credit necessarily 
must be based on the security of the land owned by the farmer and 
because such mortgage credit for convenience must be again subdivided 
into long-term mortgage credit and short-term mortgage credit. 

LAND-MORTGAGE OR LONG-TERM CREDIT. 

Mortgage credit, organized into a specie! nem of banking, has 
existed in Europe since the reign of Frederick the Great. Beginning in 
Prussia, this system of banking has grown until mortgage institutions 
have been organized under authority of law practically in every 
European State. 

One general principle which underlies all mortgage banks of — — 
is the issue of bonds which are based on the collective value or security 
of many individual mortgages on real estate. It is the merging of the 
credit demands and the property resources of many individuals, some- 
what similarly situated, into one financial transaction, States, munic- 
ipalities, counties, and other organized communities in the United 

tates have adopted this principle. Public improvements of all kinds 
are commonly constructed from the proceeds of bonds issued against the 
total taxable wealth of a political division and are sold in the open 
markets. These bonds are justly popular and have made possible the 
construction of many mighty works of civilization. 


SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM MORTGAGES. 


Mortgage credit is generally divided into short and long term loans. 
This distinction is based upon the duration of the loan and also upon 
the method of repaying the principal sum. Short-term loans are de- 
fined for the purposes of this article as those made for a shorter period 
than five years, the principal being repayable at the maturity of the 
loan. All loans exceeding five years are classified as long-term loans, 
the principal sum being repayable in small annual or semiannual pay- 
ments. he latter method of repayment is technically known as 
amortization. 

The issue ot tnnd-mortgage bonds and the method of amortization 
payments are tke distinctive features of European long-term mo 
eredit which should be preserved in any American system of land- 
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a banking. Under this plan the duration of a loan is deter- 
min the rate of amortization, while the interest cha is fixed by 
the market value of the bonds and the bank’s charge for administration. 
If 4 per cent bonds are selling at par and the bank charges thirty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 3 for administration, then an amortization 
rate of fifty one-hun ths of 1 per cent will extinguish the debt in 
543 years; that is to say, the borrower will pay the bank a rate of 4.85 
per cent on the sum borrowed for 541 years. 

The bank divides this 5 into three parts; 4 per cent goes to 
pay the interest due on the collateral trust bond which the bank issued 
o secure the money which was loaned to the farmer; fifty one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent is applied toward the payment of the prin- 
cipal, and the bank receives thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent for 
expenses and profits. If the bond sells below par, either the farmer 
must pay a commission to the bank or the discount must be met by the 
bank from its administration fund; on the other hand, if the bonds sell 
above par, the premium may go to the borrower or to the institution 
in the form of profit. 

Generally speaking, the interest rate to the borrower is determined 
by the market vslue of the bank's collateral trust bonds, generally re- 
ferred to as land mortgage bonds, the rate to the borrower rising as the 
bond falls below par and E as it advances above par. 

If the rate for amortization is higher than fi one-hundredths of 
1 per cent, the loan will necessarily be extinguished in a shorter period 
than 541 years. 

A limitation as to time is usually fixed by law as well as to the rate 
which the bank may charge for administration. In actual operation 
in Europe the time limitation varies in general from 30 to 6 pears, 
and the charge for administration varies from fifteen one-hundred 0 
1 per cent in a per mutual association of borrowers to thirty-flve one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent in joint-stock banks. The French law allows 
a ma of sixty one-hundredths of 1 per cent, as does the recently 
enacted Spanish law. This charge is veas rue on the principal sum 
remaining unpaid, and in long-time loans it is therefore a constantly 
decreasing charge to the borrower. 

These rates of payment for interest, amortization, and administra- 
tion are definitely fixed in the terms of the ever, nee and can not be 
changed by the bank. The borrower, however, is always given the 
right to discharge his obligations at any interest period after a fixed 
time. This period is commonly designated in Europe as 10 years. This 
right is a double protection to the borrower: rst, it protects the 
debtor against any demand for payment of his entire debt or an in- 
crease in the annual interest charges; second, the provision for repay- 
ment at anne gives the borrower complete protection against a 
general fall in interest rates. This will be a very important feature to 
American debtors, since the tendency in the United States will be 
toward lower interest rates for farmers. 

Under such a contract a borrower could safely assume a liability 
maturing regularly over a long period of time, because if interest rates 
.were to fall he could borrow money elsewhere at the lower. rate of 
interest, discharge his obligation, and thus secure the advantages of 
& cheaper rate on money. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS, 


The report states that it can not be denied that taxation by a State 
of the mortga, and of the real estate on which the mortgage is 
predicated is double taxation. A farmer can not with safety go in 
debt for 60 r cent of the value of improved real estate and pay 
taxes on both the land and the mortgage. President Taft, in his 
letter to the governors of our States, asserted that farmers are paying 
higher interest rates than any other class of business men. It can be 
asserted with entire confidence that they are also paying a higher taxa- 
en in proportion to their property holdings than any other class of 

zens, 

In the Middle West, where land values range from $100 upward per 
acre, if the land be mortgaged for 50 per cent of its value, and if the 
mortgage is taxed, the debtor owner is investing $50 per acre and ag s 
interest on $50 per acre. He is also paying directly the tax on the lan 
and paying indirectly the tax on the mortgage. Under these condi- 
tions—rising land values and cumulative taxation—the land is slowly 
but surely passing away from resident ownership to landlord ownership. 
Farm tenancy is undeniably on the increase. 

One of the leading pu s of a rational system of mortgage credits 
is to enable any honest, industrious agricultural laborer or tenant to 
3 by a part payment of the purchase price, immediate control 
and ultimate ownership of a tract of land and thereby check the grow- 
ing evil of tenancy. At the same time the system should enable an 
owner of agricultural real estate to secure capital on terms which wi 
enable him to improve his holding and to render his land more pro- 
ductive. In either instance the terms must be such as to prevent tem- 
porary crop failure from driving the owner from his farm and from 
causing the loss of all savings. These are worthy purposes, and they 
a promote in the largest and best sense the general welfare of the 

epublic. 

nder the American form of government these important matters are 
under State sovereignty and are subject to State legislation. Every 
student of the subject mast conclude that the States should adopt some 
system of State guaranty of title, as, for instance, the Torrens system, 
It is inst the best interest of the general public to have possible 
sputes over the ownership of land. The loss incident to such 
uncertainty falls primarily on the landowner, but in the end this loss is 
transferred to the general public because the food and shelter of the 
Nation is secured from the soil It is a nition of this economic 
fact which justifles and sustains wise legislation to promote the best 
interest of agriculture. European Governments have generally recog- 
nized this fact. The same may be said of Australian and Canadian 
Provinces. Some American States have taken it up. 


THE AREA OF OPERATION. 


The considerations discussed in the first part of this article naturally 
suggest the State as the unit for the operation of a mortgage bank for 
agricultural credit. The laws of a State are uniform. The value of an 
issue of collateral trust land-mortgage bonds by bank depends on a 
correct valuation of the mortgaged lands; and long-time loans involve 
a supervision or oversight as to the management of the property to 
prevent depreciation in the ES These very important features 
can be arranged most advantageously if the operations of the bank be 
restricted within a reasonable area. Moreover, European experience 
indicates that mortgage banks succeed best when confined to a limited 
area. Some of the American States approach in area many of their 
zeges nations; hence it is probable that a State is the largest political 
division against which a series of collateral trust bonds should be 
issued by a mortgage 
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There are other restrictions which should be imposed on 2 
banks. Their resources should al S bear a fixed ratio to their 

ties. The earlier mortgage banks Europe were itted to issue 
collateral trust bonds up to 20 times the amount of their capital and 
surplus. ‘The tendency has been to reduce this volume to 15 times their 


just complaint 

The capital and surplus of the 
Invested long-term mortg: loan 
securities. ‘The resources of the 
in loans for short 


ge 

ut 

may 

lateral trust bonds 

porarily invested in its own securities, The full 
assured unl 


The persi d 
the value of real estate, nnd therefore the bank which 
collateral trust bonds should be emn to repurchase them 
are offered on the market. Much of the capital of the bank 
available for this purpose and should not be tied up in long-time loans. 
COOPERATIYE BANKS. 

The general spread of cooperation among the farmers of the United 
States should be fully and every er should be 
given for the growth of these cooperative principles. In the 3 
of the commission legislation providing for the estab’ t of 
should ‘authorize the establishment of cooperative 
attempt to force all 
one form would probably fail. ere should, however, 
be no differences in the methods of doing business, the ‘difference 
being in the form of organization. 

The American people are so nats tenn xd accustomed to the principle 
of double liability that no attempt advantageously could be made to 
reduce it. Mortgage banks organized by farmers are likely to be small 
at first in many parts of the country, and for that reason, if for no 
other, it would be wise to authorize these to assume any amount of 
lability desired by the members. 1n mind the effect upon the 
selling value of the bonds in the open market, it t be wise to 
N the advantage of assuming a much higher . Greater 
a gt A pe that 8 Lug in the country at the present 

ie le 

The only difference in organization eribed by law would be: (1) 
Cooperative banks would be required 5 limit the number of shares of 
capital owned by each member, while the other banks would make no 
limitations; (2) in cooperative banks each member would have one 
vote, and only one, no matter how many shares of stock he owned, while 
in. other s each share of stock would have one vote; (3) in co- 
operative banks, after a small rate of interest had been paid, the 
remainder of the net earnings, if any, would be distributed among the 
patrons on the basis of business vote contrast with the distribution 
of all net earnings the form of dividends on capital stock in the 
other institutions. Under the plans ested there is no reason why 
any group of farmers in =. county should not o: ze its own institu- 

on cooperative principles, It would also be thoroughly practicable 

for any larger group of farmers already organized for o purposes 

(such as a Sta ‘ange, union, alliance, or equity society) to form 

a large central institution on cooperative principles, with all the 

strength of similar institutions found in the various European countries 

visited by the on, 

THE MATTER OF STATE AID. 

* — TM for an honest difference 2 a ds to the question 
only Euro experience is consu 

Sirens where Government capital has been 

credit the results have been favorable to 

inion of the 

commission that such aid should not be extended in the ited States. 


Whe farm in this country is computed to be worth $40, - 
000,000 and ra ag increasing in value,  Undoubted! is vast 
property, whose value as stable as the foundations of vern- 
ment, is t to attract capital in ample volume to improve and 


CCTV 
a entirely appro; ‘or ate le; T 
rires considera from State, and 


the question could receive every 
fairly uniform legislation were to be enacted without undue delay, it is 
to be conceded that this 


would be a happy solution, but the experience 

in this country in the effort to secure uniform 1l ion rdin. 
olla’ curing uniform ‘State ingisiation by independent action. 
‘orm on action. 

class in the United States seems 


securing 
Moreover, it is true that the inves: 


to place more confidence in Federal n in State su ision of finan- 
cial institutions. Whether this confidence is justified or not, the fact 
remains the same, and certainly any which increases the confi- 


system 
dence of the investor in the securities to be issued is worthy of serious 


Land-mortgage bon when issued under ie ge Government super- 
vision, form an ideal kind of investment or trust security, because they 
bear interest, command a market, and exhibit 

All ‘speculation is a by restricting mort- 
gage banks to the granting of loans to private owners of land and, 
when such loans are mee to the 1 of collateral trust bonds 
onl the loans. The ca “of the bank 
to in other safe int bearing securities, an 
remains as an additional security to the holders of the bonds. Under 
these conditions such bonds are of the highest type of absolutely safe 
investment. Their value in nowise depends upon speculative elements 
and varies but little, presenting a favorable contrast with railway and 
commercial stocks and bonds. 

In the opinion of the commission the National Government is fully 
justified in extending a generous 5 to these bonds use they 
are issued to aid and develop agriculture. All commercial banks, savy- 


ings banks, insurance companies, and other like institutions should be 
permitted and encouraged by State and Federal legislation to invest 

ir funds in these bonds; both State and National Governments. as 
rivate enterprises, should receive these bonds as approved col- 
n all transactions, including like securities, 


well as 


lateral The Government 


rivate en- 


may not jus the use of public funds to promote pure! 
terprises, pat the P — that e Govern- 


people are beginning to comprehend that 
ment itself is a cooperative ——— y 


CONCLUSIONS. 
Day by day the power of the whole people is being employed to do 
more cheaply or more efficiently some duty which had hitherto been 


performed by the individual. In agriculture we haye been a ploneer 


people, rw. engaged in on.of the surface of a great 
empire. Our farmers have been ged in the hard labor of improv- 
their f. building schoolhouses and chur , and constructing 


es and roads for the public welfare. Science has but recently in- 
formed us that the fertility of our solls must be maintnined and where 
depleted must be restored. We all know that our herds of meat-bear- 
animals must be increased, says the commission in its report. 
lle it may be said that these duties pertain particularly to the 
individual farmers, it can be answered in reply that farmers have not 
been able to accumulate sufficient free capital to meet the present situa- 
tion. Our population has grown more rapidly than our agriculture has 
been able to expand on a scientific basis. It has been possible for our 
railroads and other highly organized industries to look forward to the 
future nnd estimate the rapidly growing demands of the public on their 
services. And str many — — we can see that our population 
has outrun the ability of our public-service corporations to serve them 


pared with other organisa This can only be done by wise 
Soa erga legislation. Farm securities must be bonered by Nation, 


at MM x individual. Fortunately, everybody will profit by such 


ed M. bank under strict Government inspection, 
tion, the capital of the — 
bond which is practically as safe as a securi 
been equally accommodated, 


u 
inhabit the earth. 
There should be no hesitation, therefore, in enacting legislation which 
will give land-mortgage bonds—which are the basis of all true long- 
term rural credit—that favorable position which is always accorded 
State and Federal bonds, for both are based on the public wealth and 
are issued to strengthen and to perpetuate our Nation. 
In closing this section of its rt the commission desires to refer 
nificent system of commercial banks; the 
the cities have their systems of savings 


or can be made xc to supply this special need without a 
crifice to their present fle 
that too groat i ease in borrowing should 


might result an unreasonable increase in farm debt,- On the other 
hand, it should not be forgotten that under the present system tenancy 
continues increase and farmers have outstanding obligations easily 


to 

exceeding $2,000. red m 

which was negotiated under rey unfavorable circu 
very high rates of interest. It Ís believed that under the plans which 
have been here detailed, and which are intended to be supplementary 
to the existing system, tenancy may be decreased, the needs of farmers 
be taken care of, and at the same time the outstanding obligations may 
be refunded on much more favorable terms and gr: by 
the payment of small annual installments, impossible under the 
general system now found in this country. 

PERSONAL OR SHORT-TERM CREDIT. 

From all information that the commission has assembled on the status 
of personal or short-time credit for farmers in the United States it is 
clear that very different conditions exist different parts of the coun- 
try. In some it is perfectly clear that farmers have most of the insti- 

y, 80 as or short-time credit is concerned. 
In all parts of the eountry rs pip to a greater or less ex- 
tent, small and medium national banks, 


small and medium State 
as well as private banks, 


on their farms, much of 
and with 


* 

To a considerably smaller extent they 
perenne and are served by loan and trust companies and savings banks, 
€ additie 3 de sepu tablished and r ized financial in 
a on to these y es 8 a ecognized finan . 
stitutions, farmers also patronize De mp d individual lenders. Farm- 
ers both borrow and lend as individuals to individuals, and also borrow 
from individuals other than farmers to a considerable extent, and pos- 
sibly lend in some cases, Then, too, farmers depend upon the local 
stores and representatives of commission houses and other buyers of 
farm products and dealers in farm supplies for credit to a very large 


One of the first very definite and fundamental observations which 
must be accepted as a result of an examination into the characteristics 


cial needs of the farmers. 
been constructed to serve the special needs of the 
tutions, such as stores of all kinds and persons who are the purchasers 
of and dealers in farm products, often have been forced to furnish the 
financial aid necessary. 

PEOPLEÉ'S BANKS. 


Most European countries have recognized the different needs of the 
different classes of people, such as merchants, manufacturers, ers, 
etc, and different institutions exist to serve the different cinsses; an 
yet it is true that in several countries there is ome type of institution 
which to a very large extent serves the different classes, thus demon- 
strati that it is not absolutely essential that separate and distinct 
institutions exist. 

The most important of institution of this class is that popne 
known as the people's bank. The best illustrations are found in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, but some other countries have institutions 
quite similar in many if not most respects, 

This particular institution developed in Germany. where it is popu- 
larly known as the Schulze-Delitzsch type of bank. It is described 
first because it resembles in many respects the small private, State, and 


farmers, other insti- 
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national banks found in many parts of the United States. It is quite 
probable that slight changes in American national banking laws would 
make it possible for the small banks of this country to extend their 
activities so that they might serve the same purpose in the same way 
that these banks now serve the farmers of Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
other European countries. 

SHARE CAPITAL. 

The people's banks in different European countries secure their first 
capital by the issuing of shares; these shares are owned by the mem- 
bers. In the different countries visited the general impression was that 
the value of the shares was rather high. In 740 of these banks in Ger- 
many, which are affillated with the national federation, the shares are 
of a nominal value of . 300 marks, or $71. 

It is not necessary that the shares be paid for in one sum, however, 
the neral arrangement sa that members may pay for them in 
monthly installments. Towa DUM for the share or shares sub- 
scribed by a member are placed, in addition to the monthly installment, 
any dividends which becomes due to him on a division of the profits, 
Only when the share is ay paid up does he receive such dividends In 
cash. The prospect of receiving dividends in cash incites the members 
to make every effort to complete their payment in the least ssible 
time and thus become the actual owners of capital, even though it be 
on a modest scale. 

In Austria the same general condition is found, except that the value 
of the shares is lower than is found in Germany and the average 

aid-up capital per member is naturally lower. Of the 2,862 Schulze- 
litzsch banks, which furnish particulars of their working condition, in 
Austria in 1910 the membership was 1,704,000 and the share capital 
only $38,400,000, the average paid-up capital per member being only 
about $23. In Italy the total number of members of the 690 ple's 
banks reporting was 501,022, while the pald- u capital, including sur- 
plus, amounted to $30,042,152, or an average of $60 per member. 


LIABILITY, 

One of the most important characteristics of the people's banks is 
their status with reference to the liability of the members. Under any 
system of cooperation the general understanding is that mutuality is 
accepted as the foundation; in other words, at unlimited liability 
is accepted by the members and that each member pledges himself to be 
liable to the full extent of his resources for all accounts of the society 
to which he belongs. This principle has been found to be practicable 
where all of the members live in close proximity to each other nad are 
generally known to each other. This has been 8 so where all 
are engaged in the same general line of work and are of the same 
general economic status. ore particularly do the principles of un- 
limited liability obtain successfully where membership is quite definitely 
limited to a comparatively small number and where the members are 
carefully selected. 

In the case of these popular banks they are urban in character, gen- 
erally speaking, although probably about one-fourth of the members 
are farmers. In the second gs he occupation of the members ranges 
over a great variety of call ; and, in the third place, the member- 
ship is quite large, in fact, so large that generally it would be impossible 
for any one member to know any large per cent of the other members. 
As a result of this, xm these banks started as unlimited liabili 
societies, they have gradually changed in many respects. Thus, in 191 
out of a total of 952 banks of this type which reported in Germany, 563, 
or 59.1 per cent, were of the unlimited-liability type, while 385, or 40.5 
per cent had limited liability, and 4, or 0.4 per cent, were of a special 
mixed type, having unlimited liability to make . e pe ents. 
The general tendency is in the direction of limit n but although 
the system of limited liability is steadily increasing, unlimited liability 
is still considered the best system on which to establish these popular 
banks in districts which are not yet familiar with rative credit. 
The system of unlimited liability seems to work particularly well when 
the societies are just beginning and while the membership is small and 
the members acquainted with each other. 


In Austria, out of the 3,599 banks of this ty reporting in 1012. 


only 603 were based upon the principles of unlimit ability, while 
2,996 had adopted the principles of limited Hability. In Italy, like 


Austria, the liability of the members Is limited. 
WORKING CAPITAL, 

to the report furnished by the 1,051 popular banks of Ger- 
many, at the end of 1911 the aggregate working Sept was $397, 
045, . This Is an average of $377,776 per bank. e average per 
bank is rapidly increasing, as shown by the fact that the Soe te for 

all banks reporting in 1886 was only $146,846; that In 1898 it was 
$190,400; and in 1902 it was approximately 538,000. The average 
tales capital per institution is nearly three times as great as it was 

ears ago. 


Accordin 


,000, an aver- 
same institutions 
nmounted to $21,800,000, an average of $7,017 per institution. 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 


It is just as 1mportant to examine into the loans and investments or 
the credit side of the balance sheet as it is to examine into the working 
capital or debit side of the balance sheet, A brief analysis of the use 
made by these popular banks of the funds at their disposal should there- 
fore be made. 

The principal object of these people's banks is to supply credit for 
their own members, and therefore one would expect that they would 
limit themselves to the particular work of granting loans under varying 


forms to the membership. The fact that loans are, as far as sible, 
strictly limited to the membership is one of the most important, if not 
the most important, reasons why the membership is so large and why 


the average paid-up capital is so small. It is impossible, however, to 
make the funds on hand in banks exactly balance the demands for 
credit by their members. It is therefore necessary, when the work- 
ing capital supplied by the paid-up share capital, surplus funds, and 
deposits are insuflicient, to borrow money from outside sources, and it 
is equally desirable, where the working funds referred to exceed the 
demand of the members, to seek outside fields of investment. It. is 
also desirable to create a surplus fund for the safety of their own op- 
erations in case of insolyency of their members or the sudden with- 
drawal by the members of their deposits. Naturally this surplus would 
not be loaned to the members, but would be invested elsewhere. 


In Germany all loans to members are referred to as loans, while 


loans to other types are referred to as investments. According to 
the credit side of the balance sheet of the 1,051 people's banks in r- 
many in 1911, 82.9 per cent represented outstanding loans to mem- 
bers, while 17.1 per cent represented loans of other ds referred to 
ns investments. 

The total amount of loans of these German banks at the close of the 
pu 1911 was $332,012,602, or an average of $314,950 per institution, 
n contrast it should be noted that the loans outstanding at the end of 
the year 1910 for 2,862 Schulze-Delitzsch banks of Austria which fur- 
nished particulars was $397,000,000, or $135,714 per institution. It 
should be noted also that the total amount of loans granted during the 
year 1911 for the 1,051 popular banks of Germany was $1,106,165,207, 
which is an average of $1,052,488 per institution, In the case of the 
2,862 Austrian banks, the total amount of loans granted during the year 
1910 was $417,400,000, or an average of $145,842 per institution. 

A study of the rules governing loans and investments shows that in 
the case of fixed-peri loans a guaranty is almost universally de- 
manded. Only in the most exceptional cases are loans granted without 
guaranty Of the aggregate fixed-period loans less than 2 per cent are 
n this class. The guaranty usually demanded is either a special guar- 
anty in the form of piene or a personal nranty in the form of 
surety. Loans on persona aranty form 7 per cent of the total 
loans for — 75 periods. Only 11.4 per cent is advanced with pledges 
as guaranty. 

From the fact that more than seven-eighths of all loans for fixed 
penoas are secured by personal guaranty, it is clear that these popular 

nks are serving the needs of the particular classes of persons for 
whom or were originally established; that is to say, persons who are 
in a position to furnish security necessary for doing business with ordi- 


nary banks. 

e borrower may give as receipt for the debt his simple note of 
hand or an “accommodation bilL" The employment of bills in this 
connection is one of the characteristics of the Schulze-Delitzsch sys- 
tem, the desire being to train the debtors of the banks to habits of 
punc aa) business and at the same time to simplify the collection 
[D e interest. 

Finally, the popular banks, having familiarized their customers with 
the use of bills, have succeeded in diffusing the business of bill discount- 
ing. As a general rule the loans are fixed at 90 days. This term may 
be extended by renewals which, however, are generally conditional on 
the repayment in cash of at least 10 per cent of the amount. At each 
time that bills fall due, after a small amount has been paid n new bill 
is created for the lower amount. Thus the members of the banks be- 
come accustomed to the payment of their obligations by installments, 
They also are accustomed to punctuality in their dealings, and payment 
is made more easily. 

The popular banks of Germany and other European countries, much 
like the national banks of this country, do not have at their d 
capital adapted to the form of investment represented by mortgage and 
other land-credit instruments, and as a result only 9.4 per cent of the 
loans and investments represent mortgage and other land credits. 


PROFITS AND LOSSES, 


The officers of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, in 
referring to the Schulze-Delitzsch banks of Germany, stated: hey 
nccumulate a considerable quantity of capital and they distribute 
fairly high dividends.” In the matter of dividends, indeed, the Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks differ very little from the various kinds of commercial 
banks in the United States. 
In order to illustrate this 
fact that the 
ing was oem caly $21,420,000. Out of this, however, approximately 
11,900, 


were pa 
Sources. 


The rofits represented 5.29 per cent of the total work- 
Ing capital. ‘The to Bs 


wever, paid on borrowed 
-86 per cent of the total working 
be seen that the institutions secured their work- 


of management during the year 1911 was about $3,332,000, 

f the gross profits. This 

er cent of the total business done, After all 

cluding interest on all borrowed capital, gen- 

eral e pO and all losses, the net profits remaining, 

which included e balance from the preceding year, amounted to 

$5,236,000. This is 8.45 per cent of the share capital, showing a very 
vasa result. 

All of the net profits are not distributed by the Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks, which are very anxious to bring their reserve up to a very high 
level. Of the net profits, 29.7 per cent, therefore, was placed in the 
reserve fund in 1911. In addition to this large open on placed in 
the reserve, a considerable amount was also expended in aid of propa- 
ganda work which is carried on, such as the 3 of literature, 
the employment of organizers, etc. This would be an unheard of thing 
in the business of banks in the United States. But, further than this, 
a considerable part of the net profits was donated by the banks for 
works of public utility, and a considerable amount was also distributed 
among the several employees in the form of a bonus. Thus these 
poser institutions recognize employees not on a strictly profit-sharing 

sis, but recognize them in such a way as to share with them the 
net profits, Ue about 60 per cent of the net profits, which in 1911 
amounted to $3,094,000, was distributed in the form of dividends. => 

A recent investigation showed that a considerable number of persons 
become members without any view of borrowing, but merely for the 
sake of investing their savings in shares of stock in order to get the 
high rate of interest. Shares are frequently as high as $375. but Inas- 
much as the shares may be partly paid in at the beginning and gradu- 
ally paid in completely, this Is no obstacle. Dividends of 6 and 7 per 
cent are not uncommon, and this is a decided incentive for persons to 
become members. 

Although these institutions distributed only 6 r cent of the net 

rofits in 1911, 753, or more than two-thirds of the banks reporting, 

stributed dividends ranging from 5 to 7 per cent. When compared 
with the rate of interest charged the borrower and the rate of interest 
paid on deposits, this seems to be a very satisfactory business basis. 

An examination of various extremes shows that two banks distributed 
dividends of only 2 per cent, but on the other hand 14 banks reached 
10 per cent, one bank pue a dividend of 18 per cent, and another a 
dividend of 25 per cent, thus showing that some of these institutions 
are extremely profitable. 

What has been said with reference to the situation in Germany 
applies with practically the same force to the other countries where this 
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It is that ~ email 2 natlonal banks, 
to 8 laige number of State and vate banks, differ 
y in minor the Dope banks o: pne The real 
portant difference is the f fact that the people's banks o eg have 
adapted themselves much weiter to the needs of farmers grant 
a over a sufficient period of time so that farmers are able 
to patronize them, and that they get thoroughly satisfactory results. 
RURAL CREDIT UNIONS. 
It is not at all likely that the present ntm of National, State, and 
vate banks and trust co piod, wilt proi f the recommendations 
this — — are adopted, properly take care of all the n^n 
all farmers for short-term o rsonal credit, are in the 
uite, „ 0,500,000 farms at the present time, 
t are operated by owners and 
the whole 3 more than 800,000 farms are less 
in size. Some of these are intensi 


acres in size are ope 
tion with the present bankin 


N It is very (— that paly 
— small Je tenants 


m of the o and one-third 
ions. Institutions to meet the. needs of these 
and these tenant operators must be seriously 


ered. 
In addition to t should be noted that during the average year 

A a mee 8,000, 900000 M Being 3 employ labor. These laborers 
. — but their business 


in many comm 
erect AND AREA OF OPERATION, 
the last three decades credit unions, under vari 
Europe. prior to 8 1880 thé the 
ery small, system not well but at the 
present time farmers in all parts of Europe understand credit unions 
3 of credit unions as far United 


sentative 81 the the 
1 Y, informa 
At 


the aes time 
movemen 
7 ever since the first 


DTE dy 
Cu ga af ae Pua a of the subject have com- 
—.— to urge their establishment, but as yet the movement is rather 


now to the question of menter it should be noted that 
the io number of members per bank in Germany is approximate 
100. Thus in Germany probably 1,700,000 farmers belong to t 


union 
credit unions were established 8 
Unti ts ear the imperial law of pena 
have foundation 


new. 
pelled ail eo share dae an 


Speaking ev even 
ns 


od generally 
72.50. In 
average paid-up share capital per member is only $15 or "$1.50; 
LIABILITY. 
el 2 ——— by the eredit unions throughout me — 


ME t ee Bae ae ae sev 


: — 


of every 


Siren: one another and 

e this rule gives the 

cm wb med these little societies 
g capital, the confidence 


see that loans abused. 

credit unions the roe —— of the xu 

depend u the publie for es els 

of the publie must be secured and 
nere een 


inted out vd share capital is a 


t has alrea been 
Mg 3! tal of the credit unions 


8 part of the to 
o this may be added th 
paratiyel: po: 
capital 
the rese 
ment will be better und 
profits or d qp E ceres id turned into "the reserve fund an 
not in to mem 

The most important source of the wor capital is found in de- 
its on 1 account and savings — A Just as share capi 
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working capital sey A outside sources, so, too, the credit unions de- 

nd upon the de to keep the margin necessary for satisfactory 
usiness Area 

In Germany as ^ ear: probably less than 10 per cent x iL. total 
working cap from transactions with outside tutions, 
showing ine Contrast "With some other countrion how largely T small 
credit unions are self-managing and -suflicing 8 They de- 
a almost entirely upon the local Geposits to take care of the demands 
or r money or credit. 


ats tees À nos am 1 Png an boon o man ») penks 
and priva! 

of the United S States The 125 unions have as yet practical rd 

terpart in this country. Thus the total work om 5400 othe 
syerage popular bank in Germany was wl as not 

In contrast, the av 3 capital of each t ee 2 7 ren 

about $40,000. 8 sh - CAE AY 306 dier 18a share 

capital for popular banks in 60,000, 

ie the average share E ital | for credit unlobs (a * ar than $500. 

is unnecessary, s 
ment ma » mads et averse t union is s about one-tenth the 


primary 
(ove AAA throughout t Europe tha that 
cial system can not be he 
os . eee MER 
wen o indicate 
these societies might hold in the Unit: ted States. 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 


x: arent, — 
on which 


f th credi 
and money for the e members, and it therefore 5 follows that the 
m the B eere sources just mentioned is used al- 
rs. In institutions where 


ice is to deposit, tà 

cation of the ventana 
follows: Loans are erm first, for fixed periods, aat. second, on cur- 
rent account, Other assets represents investments, deposits in insti- - 


with loans and investments the amount of loans is 
the period of loans is probably as important as 
to farmers ust 


vary fro: 
the loans are on current 
bly do not extend for as long a period as six 

more than half of the loans are for fixed 


months, On the er 
lods 3 cases 


In some cases rules are so & 
urpose and uses it for AE hem 


serve. 
for & loan for one 

membership for a period of 
be prohibited from ever recei loans oe any purpose, 
rule has proved very efficacious, according to most reports. 
PROFITS AND LOSSES. 


purpose of credit unions is not to make commercial profits, but 
in aie am members on favorable terms. As generally found 
throughou , this system does not admit even of in distribution 
of dividends e this rule is in complete force all earnings or 
qo nee to the reserve fund or used in the creation of insti- 
SE panna anniy or are devoted to the common good. few 
credit unions, however, and those which pave a 
rial share capital, provide for 
pony in these cases rules are very strict, 
the maximum rate of Dart charged the 
profits are never paid in the 2 — interest on TN excep 
est cases, being placed in always a ane 


Patton ‘ot 


very rar e reserve almost 
= A" cases small amounts are devoted to the common 
À 5 uen rule applies in the case of Italy and other European 
coun ries. 
The fact pu no dividends are or that when dividends when 
paid are insi Sap ponte Ramage n 1 
Taking as an illustration because of 


00 net earnings, after subtr: losses, 
Lv ag esee Roe d Ae gir Or v per cent of the share capital of 
of al SA share ital, and, as a matter of fact, he . — 

viden e en an 0 when the 
total working capital is condensed, these profits represent only about 
. — per cent, showing what a narrow margin the institutions consider 


SUMMARY. 


A raretat 7 —— of the descriptions of these European banks 
or credit uni ts the questions, Are these institutions necessary 
in this ON an $t so, should they be provided for by law, or is any 

tion — 
Ej members of the commission feel that such institutions are neces- 
ip many, if not all country communities in the United States. 
We Ve will not e space or time here to establish this position, belie 
that it represents the unanimous — brn of farmers and of unb 
or unprejudiced observers acquainted with the problem. 
The members of the commission are of the opinion that credit unions 
could be organized in almost every State in the Union, if not in every 
State, without specific legislation, as they were organized in many 
ropean countries and as they have already been launched in several 
mercan States. At the same time it is believed that l lation 
—— credit unions, their s , their functions, their meth- 
tion and limitations, as well as a em of inspection or 
iston of rr institutions, is eminently desirable. 


"nhe members of the commission are agreed that it is clearly within 
the power of the different States to dong the necessary legislation, 
and w we desire to call the attention of ongrese t to the s c laws of 

chusetts, New York, Wisconsin, Texas provi for credit 


ree within those States. 
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Assumption of Risk Under 3 Employers’ Liability 
Ac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1915. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, never yet has the 
Congress of the United States, acting under its legislative au- 
thority, enacted a law to promote the welfare and better the con- 
ditions of the great masses of the people of our country, the 
working people, but what the big business interests, who would 
thereby be molested in their methods and process of plundering 
the people, have dragged that law through every conceivable 
form of litigation in the various courts of the land, first testing 
its constitutionality, and, failing in this, introducing every pos- 
sible defense to see just how far they could divert its provisions 
from what was intended by its makers; and the success, Mr. 
Speaker, with which they have met in their efforts to this end 
at the hands of our judiciary is even more astonishing than the 
gall they have displayed by their open defiance of the legislators 
of the Nation, 

One of the most striking examples of how these special inter- 
ests have been able to pervert the laws on our statute books is 
found in a number of decisions by our Federal courts under the 
Federal employers' liability act approved April 22, 1908. It was 
to overcome the inadequacy of the common-law rules of recovery 
for accidents and the injustice of the system of employers’ lia- 
bility suits based upon negligence, allowing such defense pleas 
as contributory negligence, assumed risks, defects in appliances, 
and fellow-servant fault, and thereby “ promote the safety of the 
employees and to advance the commerce in which they were 
engaged," that this law was enacted. However, I regret to say 
that the interpretation that its provisions have received by a 
number of our courts have very much impaired the law in this 
regard and should impress upon all of us the necessity of fur- 
ther legislation along this line in order to provide already long- 
delayed justice to a worthy class of semipublie servants. 

I desire to insert here an article appearing in the December, 
1914, issue of the Harvard Law Review, by Mr. Edward P. 
Buford, of Lawrenceville, Va., under the title “ Assumption of 
risk under the Federal employers' liability act,' which I am 
sure will throw a great deal of enlightenment on this matter: 


ASSUMPTION OF RISK UNDER THE FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 


On April 22, 1908, Executive approval was given to the act of Con- 
ess known as the Federal em loyers' liability act, which, stripped of 
fis verbiage irreleyant to this II. 


by such carrier in 


be 
employed 
+ * * resulting in whole 


to any person c Ce c Td — he is 


or in part from the negligence of any of the offi agents, or em- 
loyees of such carrier, or by reason of any defect or ufficiency, due 
o its negligence, in its cars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, 


roadbed, works, boats, wh: or other equipment. 

“Sec. 3. That in all actions hereafter brought against any such 
common carrier by railroad under or by virtue of any of the provisions 
of this act to recover ages for personal injuries to an employee 
+ œ * the fact that the employee may have been ilty of soie. 

e shall not & recovery, but the damages shall be 
the jury in proportion to the amount of negligence at- 
tributable to such employee: Provided, That no such employee who may 
be injured * * shall be held to have been guilty of contributory 
negligence in any case where the violation by such common carrier 
of any statute enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the 
injury * * * of such employee. 

“Sec, 4. That in any action brought against any common carrier 
under or by virtue of any.of the provisions of this act to recover 
damages for injuries to * * any of its employees, such employee 
shall not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment in any 


case where the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted 
for the safety of employees contributed to the injury * * * of 
such employee. 


Sec. 5. That any contract, rule, regulation, or device whatsoever, 
the purpose or intent of which shall be to enable any common carrier 
to exempt itself from any liability created by this act, shall to that 

id. * + „ (The constitutionality of this statute was 
sustained in Mondou v. N. X., N. H., & H. R. R. Co. (223 U. S., 1, 50) 
on upon the following ground: 

“The natural tendency of the changes described is to impel the car- 
riers to avold or prevent the negligent acts and omissions which are 
made the bases of the rights of recov which the statute creates and 
defines; and as whatever makes for that end tends to promote the 
safety of the employees and to advance the commerce in which they 


are aged, we entertain no doubt that in m those chan Con- 
ress acted within the limits of the discretion confided to it by the 
ons on.“ 


In that case the court also said: 


“We are not unmindful that that end was Lea P She Syren ai 
through the remedial legislation of the several States, hut that legis- 


lation has been far from uniform, and it undoubtedly rested with Con- 
gress to determine whether a national law, n uniformly in al 
the States, upon all carriers by railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
would better subserve the needs of that commerce,” 

pny Michigan C. R. Co. v. Vreeland (227 U. S., 59, 66 (1913)), it is 


" We may not plece out this act of Congress b 
statutes of the State of procedure 
— Which Ne OE p or that of the ee So The act is 


| 
8 
g 
i 
8 
4 
e 
E 
E 
M 


commerce. 
ngress with the subject comes from its power 
te commerce between the States. lor to this act Congress 


regul 
had not deemed it en 1 i 
8 Lr cv ^ t to legislate = Bh subject, thou: 
1 one which falls within the Police power 


ect of the liability, 
of railroad companies to their employees injured while en — in inter- 
state commerce. This exertion of power which is ——— in express 
must supersede all legislation over the same subject by the 


terms 
States.“) 
In Air Line Railway v. Horton (34 Sup. Ct., 635, 639 


Seaboard 
Sou the court held that “ by the 


e su 


in the cases indicated, te pl get 8 ye 
tive intent that in all other cases suc asa tion shall have its former 
effect as a complete bar to the action. And, takin 
tone p tribute li å 

con n nce and ass ; 
declared roe gam: wg nesi m umption of risk; for, while it is 


ployee, 
upon the effect that is to be given to 
risk E deemed 
— none was deem 
The doctrine £^ 


of no fault, was denied 
^ ehargeable" with knowlege od tbe es ‘con 
e w iow; „ hi 

the service without complent.: It is a doctrine against the injustices 
of which, in its application 
of the States has chiefly directed. 

If it be true that no 
decided until b eee Seele jes ws 


ct, onary 
displace State legislation to the extent that the abolition of assumption 


of risk by the States had inured 
sd tet to the benefit of employees of interstate 


ted upon it, so far 
of the employees and 
in fact relegates 


y ts insufficiencies ” 
violation of statutes enacted for the safety of 
employees, 


hours-of-service act does not deal with instrumentalities, Thi 
safety-appliance acts cover only a part of the appliances used in — 
nection with “cars and engines.” The common-law immunity to the 
earrier from the reme dei of its own negligence would therefore be 
reinstated as to everything of a physica nature embraced in the com- 
prehensive terms “ machinery, tra roadbed, works, boats, wharves, 
or other equipment,” and even as to “cars, engines, and ap 5A 
except to the limited extent to which appliances to be use 
nection with cars and nes have prescribed by statute. 

Judiclal construction that thus makes the system of Federal liability. 
a legal hybrid, partly statuto and partly common law, resis ap- 
parently upon the theory that act does not “cover the subject," 
and that what is regarded as an omission in the act is to be pieced 
out" by recourse to the common law. In other words, the conclusion 
reached in Seaboard Air Line Railway v. Horton, supra, is a departure 
me the principle stated in Michigan Central Railroad Co. v. Vree- 
and, supra. 

Since, also, Seaboard Air Line Rallway v. Horton or ted in the 
State of North Carolina, where assumption of risk has eere i S b 
statute, it is difficult to percelve from what source the court deriv 
the common-law principle which it applied. Without considering the 
legal basis or source of authority of the common law as a rule of de- 
decision in the United States, the court assumed the existence of a 
common-law doctrine of assumption of risk, which State legislation is 
powerless to repeal, and which is available to piece out what was 
conceived to be an omission in the fourth section to deal fully with 
common-law assumption of risk. 

The court y Pegi d assumed that the act of Congress occupies 
with respect to the common law the same relation as an act of Parlia- 
ment, and that the liability act, although enacted in the exercise of 
the exclusive prr of legislation vested in Congress by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, and as a distinct act of Federal sovereignty, 
is to be regarded merei as an act amendatory of the common law, 
And what common law? Not the common law of the State, for tha 
State had abolished the principle which the court applied. 

Proceeding upon the assumption of such a common-law principle, 
which is beyond the power of the State to repeal ave no 
apparent consideration to the fact Jability. 
created by the first section excludes that form of assumption of ri 
which at common law operates as a bar to recovery when the injury, 
results in whole or in part from the negligence of any of the officers, 


„ the court 
that the unconditional 
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agents, or employees of such carrier, or by reason of any defect or in- 
sufficiency, due to its negligence, in its cars, engines, appliances, ma- 
chinery, track, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, or other equipment.” 

Before proceeding to a technical construction of the act, or attempt- 
ing to show that the fourth section, instead of giving rise to a defense 
in favor of the carrier, in fact extends the liability created by the first 
section, let us consider the anomalous character of the act with this 
doctrine of the common law construed into it, 

The decision in the Horton case imputes to Congress the inexplicable 
purpose of uopasing the highest degree of liability for failure to com- 

ly with statutes enacted for the safety of employees, and, at the same 

me, of affording immunity to the highest degree of negligence of which 
the carrier can be guilty with respect to all other instrumentalities not 
covered by such statutes. 

Can any intelligible reason be given why Congress should have in- 
tended thus to discriminate between such appliances as driving-wheel 
brakes, automatic couplers, grab irons, drawbars, running boards, steps, 
1 ash pans, on the one hand, and bridges, trestles, road- 

, tracks, ties, machinery, works, boats, wharves, and all other kinds 
of appliances and equipment, on the other? Can any. reason be con- 
ceived why Congress, for the purpose of promoting the safety of em- 
piorra or 9 interstate commerce, should have imposed absolute 

bility for the failure to equip cars and engines with the statutory 
9 not to be affected by the employee's knowledge of the omis- 
sion nor to be mop by his contributory negligence, and yet, with 
respect to all other instrumentalities, have given 0 the carrier the bene- 
fit of the common-law defense of assumption of risk with the encourage- 
ment to negligence which that defense affords 

The explanation of the provision of the third section, forbidding the 
defense of contributory negligence even in mitigation of damages, and 
of the fourth section, forbidding the defense that the risk was one of 
the assumed “ risks of his Map mE when the injury to the employee 
results from the violation of a statute, is that Congress intended to 
compel compliance with its statutes by forbidding any defense in case 
of their violation, But, since it is impracticable to c due by statute 
the whole matter of the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
an interstate railway, to the extent that the character and condition 
of the equipment is not, and in the nature of things can not be, pre- 
Scribed by statute, the existence of zr “defect or insufficiency” due 
to the carrier's negligence, from: which injury to its employee results in 
whole or in part, is made the conclusive test of liability. 

When such a defect or insufficiency and its causal relation to the 
n are shown, the liabllity is absolute and subject SRi to mitiga- 

a eo K. R 


„& M. V. R. R. Co., L 
Nelson, 203 Fed., 956 TID OG L., I. M. & 8. Ry. 


R. R. Co. v. Tucker, 

85 App. D. G., 123, 220 U. S. the trial court in 
Pedersen v. D., W. R. R. (1913).) 
In the Horton case the court draws the following distinction between 
“contributory negligence," which the act provides shall not bar a re- 


covery, and ees ovs of risk," which the court declares shall bar 
recovery iem p. 639) : 
“Contributory negligence involves the notion of some fault or 


breach of duty on the part of the employee; and since it is ordinarily 
his duty to take some precaution for his own safety when engaged in a 
hazardous occupation, contributory negligence is sometimes defined as 
a failure to use such care for his safety as ordinarily prudent employees 
in similar circumstances would use. On the other hand, the assumption 
of risk, even though the risk be obvious, may be free from any sugges- 
tion of fault or negligence on the part of the employee.” 

Can any reason be given why Congress should have intended to forbid 
recovery to an employee guilty of no fault, and yet allow recovery to 
an employee guilty of contributory negligence, which necessarily implies 
that he was chargeable with the same knowledge of the danger which 
resulted in the injury? Or can any reason ven why Congress 
should have intended to forbid recovery to an employee for merely re- 
maining in the service with knowledge and without complaint, and yet 
allow recovery to an employee who, with the same knowledge, expressly 
8 oe consideration contracted to exempt the carrier from 
Mab: 

Besides the policy of the act and the ground of its constitutionality 
declared in Mondou v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
ra), already quoted, we have the following statement of the court 
In 8 148 1075 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. (229 
% © © Indeed, the statute now before us proceeds upon the theory 
that the carrier is charged with the duty of exercising appro riate care 
to prevent or correct ‘any defect or insufficiency * * + inits cars, en- 
gines, appbances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, or 
other uipment.' ” 

Is ic foncetvable that the policy. of the act, as thus twice declared 
by the court, could be more effectually defeated than by introducing 
into it the common-law defense of assumption of risk as to all dangers 
arising from defects and insufficiencies, except from violations of stat- 
utes? This defense encourages S ww As observed by Judge Jag- 

rd in Rase v. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. 8. M. R. Co. (107 Minn., 260, 

65; 120 N. W., 360. 3 P1 : 

*The reasoning by which it is sought to be justified, carried to its 
logical conclusion, tends to result in paradox: The more grossly 
the master is negligent the more certain is the assumption of risk by the 
servant and the master’s exoneration, If the master be more careful, 
then the more doubtful is the servant's assumption of risk, and the more 
probable is the master’s liability. The employer who is successfully 
careful and he who is extremely careless are equally protected. The 
exercise of care is discouraged, and a premium is put on negligence." 

The doctrine of assumption of risk which thus gives immunity to 

the employer’s negligence and compels the servant, as a last resort, to 
n the service and stop the business in order to escape irremediable 
njury is at variance with the ground upon which the constitutionality 
of the act was sustained. Such a doctrine had its origin in the rela- 
tion of master and servant under conditions which affected the inter- 
ests only of the employer and wed Css It is an incubus upon the 
interstate commerce of the country with the important public interests 
which that commerce subserves. nder its baleful influence upon com- 
merce in time of peace trainmen, on becoming chargeable with knowledge 
of the carrier's negligence, must cease the transportation of passengers, 
mais, and freight, and, in time of war, the transportation of troops as 
well, 

The doctrine of a pee of risk 9 in the case of Priestley 
v. Fowler (3 Mees. and W., 1 (1837)). here is no more similarity be- 


tween the reasons and policy upon which that decision is based and 


the reasons and policy which called for the legislation embodied iu 
the Federal employers’ liability act than there is between a “ butcher's 
van” and the physical equipment of an American transcontinental rail- 


way. 

i is inconceivable that Congress should have intended to fetter the 
interstate commerce of the present day with the crude doctrines laid 
down by Lord Abinger in Priestley v. Fowler, which involved the ques- 
tion of liability of a butcher for injury to his servant resulting from an 
overloaded “ buteher's van," doctrines apum which many of the courts 
have protested and the injustice of which, in their a pileation to mod- 
ern industrial conditions, has brought forth the various acts of reme- 
T rn on in all the countries in which the common law of England 

The interstate carriers of the United States are public-service cor- 
porations. The commerce in which they are enga and the instru- 
mentalities by which that commerce is carried on were not conceived 
of nt the time of Priestley . Fowler. On that commerce depend the 
wealth, the happiness, and the civilization of the country. Employees of 
Interstate carriers are indispensable instrumentalities or agencies in 
that commerce. The commerce must go on; employees can not stop. 

To free commerce from the fetters of the common law—“ to impel the 
carrler to avoid or pom the negligent acts and omissions which are 
made the bases of the rights of recovery which the statute creates and 
defines,” and thereby “to promote the safety of the pre 
advance the commerce in which they are enga " (Mo 
York, N. H. & H. R. R. Co., supra, p. 51)—was the enlightened purpose 
of the act and the constitutiona! justification for this exertion of con- 
beers ec power. (Senator Dolliver, discussing upon the floor of the 

nate the act of Apr. 22, 1908, said : “ The public policy which we now 
declare is based upon the failure of the common law to meet the mod- 
ern industrial conditions." Senator Boram, advocating the amendment 
of Apr. 5, 1910, declared that “it was the intention of Congress in the 
enactment of this law originally, and it may be presumed to be the 
intention of the present Congres, to shift the burden of loss resulting 
from these casualties from ‘ those less able to bear it’ and place it upon 
those who can, as the Supreme Court said in the Taylor case (211 
U. S., 281), ‘measurably control their causes.“ * The passage of 
the original act and the perfection thereof by the amendment herein pro- 
posed stand forth as a declaration of public policy to radically change, 
so far as congressional power can extend, those rules of the common law 
which the President in a recent speech at Chicago characterized as ‘ un- 
just'" See also Doherty on Employers’ Liability Act, p. 61.) 

Before the enactment of this statute there was no Federal law of 
negligence. The Federal courts in the exercise of their jurisdiction in 
cases involving liabili of railway companies to their employees, 
whether engaged or not {n interstate commerce, applied the law of 
negligence as a part of the law of the State where the injury was 
occasioned, This statute, for the first time, creates a_ substantive 
Federal right in favor of the . distinct from the right thereto- 
fore given him by the law of the State. (Thornton on Federal Em- 
piogers Liability Act, sec. 1, pP: 4-5, note.) 

The system of Federal liability created by the act is exclusive of the 
law of the States apon the subject, which means that it is exclusive of 
the grounds of liability available to the employee under the State law, 
whether common law or statutory, and of the oes of defense, 
whether common law or . afforded by the law of the State to 
the interstate carrier. Just as the employee must look to the act for 
his cause of action, so the carrier must look to the act for its defenses. 
Unlike the liability under the law of the State, which originated in the 
common law and was subject to all the defenses available at common 
law, the 7 of Federal liability is purely of statutory creation. 
The terms in which liability is imposed are exclusive of defenses which 
would defeat that liability. 

There is no common law of the United States except that in the 
construction of the Constitution and acts of Congress recourse may be 
had to the common law for the purpose of interpreting the technical 
perme empio ed, which otherwise would be unintelligible. Wheaton v. 

eters, 8 Peters (U. S.), 591 (1834); Pennsylvania v. Whee! ing & B. B. 
Co. 18 How. (U. S.) 518 (1851); Smith v. Alabama, 124 U. S., 465 
(1888) : Moore v. United States, 91 U. S., 270 (1875) ; Gatton v. Chicago, 
R. I. & P. R. Co., 28 L. R. A., 556 (1895).) The common law is essentially 
the law of the States. It exists ns a part of the law of the States by 
virtue of its adoption by the States, and to the extent only that it is 
not in conflict with State institutions and is not repealed by State 
legislation. Although, when the qun is one of general and not 
merely of local Jurisprudence, the Federal courts will apply their own 
construction of the common law, irrespective of the decisions of the 

tates courts, they nevertheless do so in administering the common law 
as the law of the States. (Smith v. Alabama, supra. 

In States which have re 
tion of risk 5 v. Railway Co., 100 U. 
fense can not be set up as a bar to recovery in any case, whether 
arising under the act of Congress or out of pay intrastate service, 
In cases arising vader the act of Congress in States where this defense 
has not been abolished, the defense is not available, for the reason that 
the act can not be “ pieced out" by the law of the State. In other 
words, if the act of ar ben can not, as is universally conceded, be 
“ pieced out" by legislation of the States repealing the common-law 
defense, how can it be “pieced out” by State legislation originally 
adopting the common law, or by this principle of the common law after 
it has been repealed by the States? In Western Union Tel. Co. v. 
. M. Co. (218 U. S., 406, 416 (1910) Mr. Justice McKenna 
said : 

“We have seen that one division of the supreme court of the State 
was of the view that if the prohibition rested on the common law its 
validity could not be questioned. We can not concede such effect to 
the common law and deny it to a statute. Both are rules of conduct 
proceeding from the supreme power of the State, That one is unwritten 
and the einer written can make no difference in their validity or effect. 
The common law did not become a part of the laws of the States of 
its own vigor. It has been adopted by constitutional provision, b. 
statute or decision, and, we may say in passing, is not the same in all 
particulars in all the States. But however adopted, it expresses the 

olicy of the State for the time being only, and is subject to chango by 
Phe power that adopted it. How, then, can it have an efficacy that the 
statute changing it does not possess?’ 

From the nature of legislation by Congress, in the exercise of its 
power to regulate commerce, such legislation is exclusive of the law of 
the States. The defenses permissible under the act must be found in 
the express or implied provisions of the act. The question, therefore, 
is not whether the common-law defense of assumption of risk, as such 
is available to the carrier, but whether it appears from the terms of 
the act that Congress intended to create, in favor of the carrier, a 
defense similar to that of common-law assumption of risk, 


ees and to 
ndou v. New 


aled the common-law defense of assump- 
S., 213 (1879)), the de- 
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- The object of the statute was to create in favor of the 5 of 
& common carrier coming within its purview absolute A or in- 
jury resulting “in whole or in part" from its negligence with respect 
to its physical instrumentalities, sopresa by its “ ears, es, ap- 
pliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, boats, wharves, or other 
equipment." or from the negl ce of its human agencies, represented 
by its “ officers, agents, or employees; and to make it negligence per se 
for such carrier to violate “any statute enacted for the safety of em- 
ployees." As a corporation can act only through its officers, agents, or 
employees, such “ defects or insufficiencies " as may occur in its physi- 
cal appliances will necessarily be attributable to its human agencies, 
The two grounds of liability will therefore overlap each other. 

The purpose of Congress to create unconditional liability when the 
injury results “in whole or in part" from such 5 is manifest 
from the provisions of the third and fifth sections, ' t the fact that 
the employee may have been guilty of contributory 8 shall not 
bar a recovery," and that any contract, rule, regulation, or device 
whatsoever, the purpose or intent of which shall be to enable an 
common carrier to exempt itself from any liability created by this a 
shall, to that extent, be void.“ 

The provisions of the third section, “ that no such employee who may 
be injured * * * shall be held to have been guilty of contributory 
negligence in any case where the vlolation by such common carrier of 
any statute enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the in- 
jury,” and of the fourth section, “that in any action brought nst 
any. common carrier under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this 
act to recover damages for injuries to * * * any of its employees, 
such employee shall not be held to have assumed the risks of his em- 
ployment in any case where the violation by such common carrier of 
any statute enacted for the safety of employees contributed to the 
injury,” indicate the determination of Congress to enforce the uire- 
ments of "statutes enacted for the safety of em d by exempting 
the employee in the one case from the imputation of contributory 
negligence and in the other from the defense t dangers S 
from such violation were among the ''risks of his loyment. 

The theory that the effect of the fourth section o adopt the 
common-law doctrine that the employee by continuing in the service 
assumed the abnormal risks resul from a “defect or insnfficiency,” 
due to the negligence of the carrier, unless its conduct involved also a 
violation of a statute enacted for the safety of 8 proceeds 
upon a misconstruction of the words “risks of his aeri ea s and 
an inadvertent leaving out of consideration of the r on between 
fre common law of England and legislation by Congress in the United 

es. 

The words of the fourth section, “risks of his employment," mean 
the ordinary risks inherent in the business—the unavoidable risks 
which are intrinsic, notwithstanding the persona nos by the carrier of 
its personal duties. They do not include the “secondary and ulte- 
rior ” risks arising from abnormal dangers due to the employer's negli- 


enee, 
* The object of this section was not to adopt by implication the com- 
mon-law defense of assumption of the risk of such abnormal dangers; 
its object was in express terms to exclude the defense which before 
the passage of the act was available to the carrier in determining what 
are the “risks of his employment " assumed 

Before the enactment o 
Mg LAGIES under the common-law doctrine of the 


by the employee. 

exempt itself 
choice of meth- 
to exercise ordi- 
appliances. He 
was not required to use any id ot eene n appliance, In mg oed of 
the safety-appliance a the selectio master of his applian 
was a choice in which 
discretion; it was not incumbent upon him to ch 


a penalty for its non- 
80 language similar to tha fourth 
section of the act of Congress, the court said: 

« legislature in the exercise 


This is a penal statute, enacted by the 
of the police power of the State, and {t contains no provision p rt- 
ing to affect any way the rules of law applicable to civil actions, 


It gives no hint of an intention to confer upon injured employees an 
new right enforceable in an action to recover damages, nor does 1 
. a legislative intent to aros the common law by abolishing 
defenses mon law. 


recognized by the com. 
L t L. Co, v. Roy, 126 Fed., 524, 528 (1903 
In Glenmon Roy, 96 202 (contra, 


Narramore v. Cleveland, C. St. L. Ry. Co. Fed., (1899)), 
which involved a similar statute, in the opinion delivered by Judge 
Sanborn and concurred in by Ju (now . Justice) Van Devanter, 


it is said : 

“The master is not required to supply the best, newest, or safest 
appliances to secure the safety of his servants; nor is he bound to 
insure the safety of the place or of the appliances he furnishes. His 
auty iu this respect is discharged when he has exercised ordinary 
to ish a place and appliances reasonably safe and suitable for 
use of his employees, * * The factory act of Minnesota, w 
requires employers to guard or fence dangerous machinery so far as 
possible, does not abolish the defense of assumption of risk. It does 
not deprive parties of their right to contract regarding the risks of 
thelr avocations.” 


care 
the 


When it is considered that the first section imposes liability only 
for negligence, the PoRpose of the fourth section to extend that liability 
becomes apparent, e word “negligence” is a common-law term. 


It is therefore to be construed according to its common-law m 

The act does not make the an insurer of its employee's safety. 

By the first section it makes the carrier unconditio liable for the 

n nce of its or employees and for its — 
es are 


E. ey p — i r iiie 8 of att state tae ae oes the 
ety of em) i rri negligence. Labatt on Master and Servan 
2 ed., $ 1909. f it was not negl ce—that is it it involved no ed 


e M gp "m was a “risk of 
0 t point and to make the 

statute negligence per se under the system of 
Federal liability, the fourth section provides that the employee “ shall 
not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment in any case 


where the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted for 
the safety of employees contributed to the injury.’ 

Let us consider more closely the significance of the words “risks of 
his employment," It is to be observed that the statute nowhere uses 
the phrase assumption of risk.” The words of the statute are “the 
risks of his employment,” which include only the normal risks incident 
to the service, not enhanced by the employer's negligence. While the 
phrase “assumption of risk in its modern acceptation includes the 
ordinary risks as well as those due to the employer's negligence, the 
words “risks of his employment” refer only to the or mary risks, 
the existence of which implies no negligence on the part of the master. 

The proposition that the servant contractually assumes the risks of 
his employment,” says Mr. Labatt, “of course amounts merely to an 
assertion + + of the general principle that proof of neglizence 
on the master's part is a prerequisite to the establishment of the 
servant's right to maintain an action." (5 Labatt on Master and 


Servant, 2 ed., 8 1547.) ` 

“A proposition which has so frequently been enunciated by the courts 
as to haye become axiomatic is that, prima facie, a servant does not 
assume any risk which may be obviated by the exercise of reasonable 
care on the master’s part. In other words, the abnormal, unusual, or 
88 risks which the servant does not assume as be 
incident to the work undertaken by him are those which would no 


ve existed if the master had fulfilled his contractual duties." (3 


Labatt on Master and Servant, 2 ed., § 894. 

The sh rule is thus stated by Blackburn, J., in Morgan v. Vale 
« qr 15889 5 Best & S., 570, 579 (1864); affirmed in L. R. 1 
“If the master has, by his own personal negligence or malfeasan 
enhanced the risk to which the servant is le those emm 
risks of the m e ed which must be presumed to have been in con- 
temp!atlon when employment was accepted, as, for instance, by, 
knowingly employing incompetent servants or supplying defective 
machinery, or the like, no defense founded on this principle can apply ; 
for the servant does not, as an implied part of his contract, take epos 
— 2 any other risks than those naturally incident to the employ- 


i is & Pac. By. Co. v. Harvey, 228 U. S., 319, 321 (1913), it 


"At the common law the serv-nt assumes the ordinary risks of his 
employment, but he is not oblige! to pass upon the methods chosen by 
his employer in discharge of he latter's duty to provide suitable 
appliances and a safe place to work, and he does not assume the risk 
0 employer's negligence in performing such duty.” 

If full force be given to the maxim “expressio unius exclusio est 
alterius," as applied to the words of the fo section, * such employee 
shall not be held to have assumed the risks of his employment in any 
case where the violation by such common carrier of any statute enacted 
for the safety of 2 contributed to the 8 of such 
employee,” what would be the effect of the It would be 
that those “risks of his employment” which do not result from the 
violation of a statute enacted for his safety would remain as the risks 
of his employment,” which under the act are still assumed, and the 
existence of which would not imply negligence on the part of the em- 
porer: The words “risks of his employment” have a definite mean- 

distinct from the enhanced risks '* due to the employer's negligence,” 
An application of the maxim to one risk of the first class would 
ceriatuly not justify the implication of risks of the second class. 

Courts which hold that the common-law defense of “assumption of 
risk" is available under the act to bar 8 when the injury is 
attributable to the employer’s negligence have fallen into the gee 

ance 


ly at least, by failing to distinguish between the signifie. 
phrase and the more restrictive words of the statute, “ risks of his 
employment.” 


of + In t included are synonymous 
with those embraced in the phrase “risks of his employment. B; 
— — application the phrase assumption of risk was extend 
to embrace the enhanced risks due to the employer's negligence, and 
thus was made to include two legal conceptions essentially erent. 
In its original sense, assumption of risk was a bar to recovery be- 
cause, there being no breach of common-law duty, there could be no 
cause of action; while in its secondary sense the negligence of the 
employer . eip rise to a cause of action which might defeated by 
roof of the employee's continuance in the service with knowledge of 
he enhanced danger. The essentially different characters of the two 
defenses covered by the common-law phrase “assumption of risk” are 
clearly shown in note to Scheurer v. Banner R. Co. (28 L. R. A., 
n. S., 1207, 1221 (1910)): 
"Assumption of risk, as applied to the ordinary risks of the service, 
is merely a rhetorical 8 used to connote the idea that the master is 
st injuries resulting from dangers which can not 


it implies 


negl ce on the of the master and a prima facie Mabhicy, but It 
also — a waiver of the effects of that negligence if it ures the 
servant.” 


“Assumption of risk," in its o 
sumed are equivalent the “ris 


which the employer may pee to exonerate itself from liability for an 


injury resulting from a“ ct or insufficiency” due to its own nez- 
ligence, or as a form of contributor megane with rers an to such 
is not an a ble defense under the act. 


defect or err er 
Assumption of risk, as a defense in its original sense, is restricted 
the fourth section, which strikes from the category of “risks of em- 
yment" the violation by the carrier of “any statute enacted for 


e safety of employees." Assumption of risk, as a defense in its 
secondary sense, excluded by the first section when the injury re- 
sults In whole or in part" from the negligence of the carrier or any 


of its officers, agents, or employees. 

The difference between the common-law and Federal systems of 
liability may be more clearly 3 by a comparative statement of 
2 ral labile. doctrines and the statutory provislons creating the 

At common law the initial defense open to the employer was that the 
injury was not due to any negligence for which it was ble; 
that is, that the injury 


d not result from the breach of any duty 


7!!! pee e LED eae ete pee a ger 
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which it owed to the employee, but resulted from an inherent danger 
of the business, or wholly from some fault of the employee. 

If the injury resulted from a danger inherent in the business, such 
danger was, by the implied terms of the contract of service, assumed 
by the employee as a “risk of his employment,” and among the risks 
so assumed was the danger of injury from the negligence of his fellow 
servant and, according to numerous decisions, the violation by the 
master of “statutes enacted for the safety of employees.” 

The act admits in favor of the carrier these two defenses In bar 
of the action: (1) That the injury was due wholly to some fault of 
the employee; and (2) that the injury was due to a “risk of his em- 
P except to the extent that the latter defense is modified b 

€ first and fourth sections of the act. The modifications are: (1 
That the defense of fellow service is displaced by the first section, an 
(2) that the violation “of any statute enacted for the safety of em- 

loyees,” which did not at common law necessarily give rise to civil 

bility, is made negligence per se by the fourth section. 

These are the only defenses in bar of the action, and they are open 
to the carrier, not because they are common-law defenses, and as such 
may be set up, but because they are defenses which are necessarily to 
be implied from the terms of the act. The act excludes all defenses in 
bar of recovery when the injury results “in whole or in part” from 
the negligence of the carrier or its officers, wo erar or employees. 

At common law, although the injury resulted from a “defect or 
insufficiency ” in physical appliances admittedly “due to the negli- 
gence" of the employer, there could be no recovery if the 7 ope 
continued in the service without complaint after becoming chargeable 
with knowledge of the danger arising from such defect or insufficiency. 

This form of "assumption of risk” is not available under the act. 
The terms in which liability is hig ee exclude this defense. The 
liability is unconditional. Congress did not employ the language * shall 
be liable in damages, subject to the common-law defense of assumption 
of risk," and without language, expressly or by implication, adopting 
this defense it can not be invoked as a bar to recevery. 

At common law there could be no recovery for an injury resulting 
from the negligence of a fellow servant, the risk of injury from that 
cause being one which the v go bed iba by the implied terms of his 
contract, held to have assumed as a “risk of his employment.” 

Likew the terms in which liability is imposed exclude this defense. 
The liability is unconditional. Congress did not employ the language 
“shall be liable in damages, subject to the common-law defense of 
fellow service." It is therefore generally conceded that the defense 
of fellow service is not available under the act. It should be observed, 
however, that the reason for the exclusion of this defense is, not that 
Congress was repealing the common law, but that in the exercise of 
its independent power it saw fit to make the principle ‘ respondent 
superior" a part of the ayatam of Federal liability as to all classes of 
* officers, agents, and employees.“ 

At common law, although the injury resulted in part from a “ defect 
or insufficiency " due to the employer's negligence, there could be no 
3 unless such defect or insufficiency was the proximate cause 
of the injury without the intervention of any other efficient cause for 
which the employer was not responsible. 

The terms- in which liability is imposed exclude this defense, the 
first section creating unconditional liability when the injury results 
“in whole or in part” from the negligence of the carrier or any of 
its officers, agents, or employees. To entitle the employee to recover 
it is not necessary that such negligence should be the sole or even 
the proximate cause; it is sufficient if it is in the line of causation. 
(Grand Trunk v. Lindsay, supra.) 

At common law, although the injury resulted from a “defect or 
insufficiency’ due to the negligence of the employer, or from the 
pun of any of its officers, agents, or employees, occupying the 
relation of vice principal, there could be no serovar if the employee 
by his own a ence proximately contributed to the ap ag h 

Under the th settion “the fact that the employee may have been 

{ity of contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery, but the 
Ange shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount 
of negligence attributable to such employee.” 

At common law also, when the papireca liability might not be 
otherwise evaded, recovery might still be defeated by proof of a con- 
tract, entered into by the em ore Gier the employer from lia- 
bility. (Griffiths v. The Earl o Dudley, 9 C. B. Div., 357 (1882).) 
. This defense is not available under the act, the fifth section ex- 
pressly providing that any contract, rule, regulation, or device what- 
soever, the purpose or intent of which is to enable any common car- 
rier to Apo tself from any liabllity created by this act, shall to that 
extent be void." 

The act, when given what seems Its proper construction, becomes 
what its distinguished authorship entitles it to be—a perfect speci- 
men of constructive legislation, while the introduction into-its re- 
medial provisions of this incongruous doctrine of the common law 
renders it altogether unintelligible. 

Assumption of risk in its secondary sense as a common-law defense 
in bar of recovery when the pm Pes was chargeable with knowledge 
of the employer's negligence nullifies the first section of the act to 
the extent that that section imposes liability for injury resulting “in 
part" from “any defect or meiden " due to the negligence of the 
carrier. Congress realized that a variety of other causes might operate 
more or less directly in the production of an injury, such as the 
employee's continuance in the service with knowledge of the danger o 
his contributory negligence with respect to the danger. To avoi 
escape upon these or other grounds the act imposes unconditional 
liability or an injury resulting in whole or in part from such defect 
or insufficiency. 

This defense nullifies the first section of the act to the extent that 
the language "shall be liable * * * for such injury * * œ re- 
sultinz in whole or in part from the negligence of M of the officers, 
agents, or employees of such carrier" has been Tega ed as “ displac- 
ing" the common-law defense of assumption of risk of the negligence 
of the fellow servant. 

If assumption of risk is displaced only in cases involving the viola- 
tion of "statutes enacted for the safety of employers," why is not the 
common-law defense of the employee's assumption of the risk of in- 
jury from the negligence of his fellow servant still available? The 
negligence of a fellow servant is not the violation of “any statute en- 
acted for the safety of employees,” unless the Hability act is itself 
such a statute. (Philadelphia, B. & W. R. R. Co. t. Tucker, supra.) 
How, then, is this form of assumption of risk excluded while assump- 
tion of risk of the carrier's 5 with respect to its instru- 
mentalities is not excluded? Is it because the defense of the fellow 
servant is not a part of the defense of assumption of risk? 

“An early, if not the earliest, application of the phrase ‘ assumption 
of the risk’ was the establishment of the exception to the liability of a 


master for the negligence of a servant when the person injured was 
883 oL 1850 61044) € , Schlemmer, NAP R. & p. 

s = . S. 5 ; Farwell v. Boston & W. R. R. Corp. 

Met, (tass), 49 (1842).) aod 

urts w hold that assumption of risk is a bar to recovery for 
injury resulting from a “defect or insufficiency " due to the bb ee 
negligence concede that assumption of risk can not be invoked to defeat 
recovery for injury resulting from the negligence of a fellow servant. 
And why not? The liability for both kinds of negligence is imposed 
by the same in both must stand or fall together. But for the 
unconditional lia a imposed by the first section for both forms of 
negligence there would be stronger reason for holding that assumption 
of risk might be invoked, under the fourth section fo defeat recovery 
for the negligeace of the fellow servant than for the negligence of the 
carrier, e risk of injury from the negligence of the fellow servant 
is a risk of his Pu I I which at common law is assumed by the 
1 (Norfolk W. R. Co. v. Nuckol, 91 Va., 193; 21 8. E. 
342 (1895)), while the risk of injury from the employer's negligence, 
8 may be Mus vex of its Pep miis at Somon law, is not a 

employment” assume e employee. 3 Labat 

Master and Servant, 1 ed., sec. 894.) > DIES | PAPE ON 

This defense nullifies the third section of the act. It is impossible to 
reconcile the common-law doctrine that the employee's continuance in 
the service with knowledge of the risk resulting from a defect or in- 
sufficiency " is a bar to recovery with the peremptory provision of the 
third section that “in all actions hereafter brought against any such 
common carrier * the fact that the employee may have been 
guilty of contributory negligence shall not bar a recovery." 

The employee's knowledge of the defect or insufficiency, and of the 
consequent danger, is an element or factor common to both defenses of 
assumption of risk and emi gr i d i WD (Norfolk & W. R. Co. v. 
Cheatwood, 103 Va., 356; 49 S. E., 489 (1905) ; Buckner v. Richmond 
& D. R. Co, 72 Miss., 873; 18 So. 449 (1895); 1 Labatt on Master 
and Servant, 1 ed., secs. 207. 279a, 296.) Can this same knowledge be 
at once a bar to W when considered as an element of “ assump- 
tion of risk " and not a bar to recovery when considered as an element 
of “contributory negligence"? Is it conceivable that such an anoma- 
lous state of the law was intended by Congress; that Congress intended 
to preserve Sp contributory negligence the right of action which 
it created, only to have that right of action defeated by ' knowledge," 
one of the elements of contributory negligence, called by the name o 
„assumption of risk," and thus to “ palter with us in a double sense“ ? 
“ Whenever the evidence," says Mr. Labatt, in stating the common- 
law rule, “su ts that the servant knew of the extraordinary risk 
which causes the accident, the Jury should be instructed regarding the 
legal consequences of such knowledge as justifying tbe inference both 
of an assumption of the risk and of contributory negligence." 

The two defenses are so inextricably related that it is impracticable 
to discover the point at which the employee's knowledge!“ as a bar 
to recovery, when considered as an element of assumption of risk, shall 
cease to be a bar to recovery when considered as an element of con- 
tributory negligence. 

In Narramore v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. (supra, p. 304) 
Judge Taft said: 

CS mption of risk is + * the acquiescence of the ordinarily 
prudent man in a known danger, the risk of which he assumes by 
contract. Contributory negligence * * œ is that action or non- 
action in disregard of personal safety by one who, treating the known 
danger as a condition, acts with respect to it without due care of its 
consequences." In Schlemmer v. Buffalo, R. & P. Ry. Co., 205 U. S. 
1, 12, it is said: “Assumption of risk „ * obviously shades into 
negligence as commonly understood. Negligence consists in conduct 
which common experience or the specific knowledge of the actor shows 
to be so likely to produce the result complained of, under the circum- 
stances known to the actor, that he is held answerable for that result, 
nition it was not certain, intended, or foreseen. He is held to as- 
sume the risk upon the same ground. Apart from the notion 
of contract, rather shadowy as applied to this broad form of the latter 
conception, the practical difference of the two ideas is in the degree of 
their proximity to the particular harm. The preliminary conduct of 
getting into the dangerous employment or relation is said to be accom- 
panied by assumption of the risk. The act more immediately leading 
to a specific accident is called negligent. But the difference between the 
two is one of degree rather than of kind.” 

Assumption of risk, then, consists in knowing the danger and acting 
carefully, while contributory negligence consists in knowing the danger 
and acting carelessly. Contributory negligence includes, as a part of 
its elements, every fact constituting assumption of risk. There can not, 
therefore, be an assumption of risk, as a legal conception distinct from 


purpowe of this article to discuss the rationale of 
on of risk of the employer's negligence. If Mr. 
Labatt states correctly that the We PET underlying the servant's 
assumption of a known risk is essentia 


age t- 
nam, in Central Vermont Ry, Co. v. Bethune (206 Fed., 868 1151300, 
correctly states that “ There is nothing ot the kind. 1 


ent of the contract of service or any other contract,” the academic 
distinction between assumption of risk and contributory negligence 
disappears. 

Of the “ common-sense” theo: suggested in the Bethune case, it is 
sufficient to observe that it is at variance with the legislative intelli- 
gence underlying all acts of remedial legislation, including the third 
and fourth sections of the 1 as construed by the court, so 
far as concerns dangers resulting m the violation of statutes; and, 
assuming as it does that the employee voluntarily exposes himself to 
the danger of pain, maiming, and death, is at variance with every 
rational human instinct. It is at variance, too, with the opinion of the 
1180817 Baltimore & P. R. R. Co. b. Landrigan (191 U. S., 461, 474 

* We know of no more universal instinct than that of self-preserva- 


tion; none that so insistently u to care against injury. It has its 


motives to exercise in the fear of pain, maiming, and deat There are 
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few presumptions based on human feelings or experience that have surer 
foundation than that expressed in the instruction objected to.” 

It is evident that the common-law defense, in bar of recovery, 
upon the employee’s continuance in the service with knowl 
" defect or insufficiency " due to the negligence of an interstate. carrier 
“in its cars, engines, appliances, ma ery, ck, roadbed, beige 
boats, wharves, or other equipment,” whether called by the name o 
“assumption of risk" or “ contributory ig: ape is not admissible 
under any express or implied provision of the act, and that the intro- 
duction of the defense into the system of Federal liability would render 
the act nugatory so far as concerns any beneficial result to interstate 
employees; and worse than that, for the act of Congress supplants all 
the remedial legislation of the States, and, with this all-pervading doc- 
trine of the common law judicially construed into the act, the last state 
‘of the interstate employee would be worse than the first. 

Epwarp P. BUFORD, 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. z 


An Argument for the Change of Payment of Pensions for 
Old Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 20, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 21161) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other ons of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the House 
might take some action on House bill 12916, introduced by me 
for the payment of pensions to old soldiers and soldiers’ widows 
every 30 days instead of every 90 days. These pensions are 
allowed because of age and length of service. 

It is a known fact that the recipients of these pensions in 
very many instances depend almost wholly upon their pensions 
for support. A very large proportion of the old soldiers and 
widows are unable to earn a dollar, and many of them require 
the assistance and aid of another person to care for them. 
Under these circumstances, waiting for three months for their 
payment works an unusual hardship. 'The advanced cost of 
living adds to their expenses and requires them to practice the 
greatest economy to make their pensions pay their expenses. 
There is no doubt but that the grocer or clothier who carries 
the pensioner through three months for his pay could and would 
sell cheaper to him if he received the cash for his sales. Very 
often the soldier lias spent his quarterly pension, before he 
receives it, for the necessities of life. Ready cash would there- 
fore result in a saving to him in his daily expenses. These 
pensions ought to be paid every 30 days. No individual run- 
ning an ordinary business would think of asking his employees, 
depending upon their wages to live, to wait 90 days for their 
pay after it was earned. 'The fact is, the laws of the several 
States require persons employing labor in commercial or manu- 
facturing enterprises to pay their help as often as every 30 
days and frequently every two weeks. The old soldier, too, is 
the only creditor of the Government who is required to wait 90 
days for his pay. Government clerks are paid twice a month. 
Every officer of the Government in its administrative branches, 
every Member of Congress, Cabinet officers, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, President of the United States—in fact, every 
man connected with the service—is paid every 30 days. Why 
should the old soldiers wait three times as long for their pay 
as any other person drawing funds from the General Govern- 
ment? 'The money is appropriated and ready for payment at 
the beginning of the fiscal year; so there need be no hesita- 
tion for lack of necessary funds. It would not be any more 
expensive for the Government to pay monthly than to pay 
every 90 days, for the reason that the Government has employed 
in its Pension Bureau a surplus amount of help that could be 
easily assigned to doing the extra clerical work necessary. 
Even if it should cost more than it does now to disburse these 
funds that under the law belong to the soldier and the soldier's 
widow, if the disbursement every 30 days will add to their 
comfort, their convenience, and aid in supplying them promptly 
with the necessaries of life, payment should not be withheld. 
It would be difficult to understand, I apprehend, why this pay- 
ment should be withheld from the old soldier who spent the 
best years of his life in the Government service, even if the 
cost of the disbursement was slightly increased. I hope the 
Congress in its coming session in December will see to it that 
the Commissioner of Pensions is instructed to make the pay- 
meut of pensions in the manner and under the terms that I 
have suggested in my bill. 


LII——21 


' How the War Trust Is Robbing the Government While 
Driving Us on Toward the Brink of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Iw tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1915. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I sat recently in the House 
of Representatives and heard the Hon. AUGUSTUS GARDNER, of 
Massachusetts, make the statement upon his responsibility as n 
Member of the American Congress that— 

If war wer > L 
defenses nave wee. Bead yD Ber — sep 8 t 

Whether or not Mr. GanDNER's statement is correct I can not 
say, because I do not know; but this I do know, that we do not 
have the ammunition and armament that we have paid for and 
should have in return for the countless millions of dollars of 
the American people's money that have been expended from the 
Public Treasury. 

I mean to say that those Army and Navy officers who do the 
purchasing of war munitions and who are paid a salary by the 
people and are trusted by the people to see that the Government 
receives a dollar’s worth of material for every dollar expended 
have permitted a ring of ammunition manufacturers to ont- 
rageously overcharge Uncle Sam for armor, guns, powder, and 
munitions in general. 

For instance, the War Department in 1913 purchased seven 
thousand 4.7-inch shrapnel from the ammunition ring, paying 
$25.26 each therefor. At the same time precisely the same 
shrapnel was being manufactured in the Government-owned 
Frankford Arsenal for $15.45, all overhead charges included. 

Mr. Average Citizen, are you willing that the public officials 
in the War Department who are spending your money should 
pay $25.23 for an article that they could have manufactured in 
Government plants for $15.45? 

This instance is not the exception; it is the rule. 'The Army 
and Navy officers in 20 years have purchased $175,000,000 worth 
of armor, armament, and munitions from four firms which have 
a monopoly in this country on the manufacture of such sup- 
plies and have paid this grasping war trust from 20 to 60 per 
cent more than the same articles could have been manufactured 
for in Government plants, 

WHAT BECOMES OF THE $250,000,000 ANNUALLY? 


As the result of frequently repeated statements similar to 
that made by Mr. GARDNER, the average citizen is at last begin- 
ning to ask: “ What becomes of the $250,000,000 that is being 
spent annually on our Army and Navy? Who, pray, is getting 
the money?” 

And it is time the people are beginning to show anxiety, 
because their money has been squandered like water, and unless 
Mr. Average Citizen wakes up and removes the wool from his 
eyes it is going to continue to be squandered. 

The reason this matter deserves the immediate attention of 
the American taxpayers is that the cost of militarism in this 
country has been growing faster than the average man even 
dreams. In 1890 the annual cost of our Nav) was $20,000,000. 
To-day it is $140,000,000. There is no use to ask the reader 
to stop and try to realize how much money $140,000,000 is, be- 
eause it is an absolute physical impossibility for the human 
mind to grasp the magnitude of such a staggering sum. 

The American people have never been let into the secret of 
who the profit makers are in the traffic of war and preparation 
for war in this country, and the methods by which they help 
themselves at the public trough. I will go further and venture 
the assertion that not 30 Members of Congress know the iden- 
tity of the select ring of patriots for profit into whose pockets 
the millions of the masses are pouring, which gentlemen have 
a water-tight monopoly in this country on the traffic of war 
trading, and who have drawn down every penny of $50,000,000 
in excessive and extortionate profits from the Government by 
direct virtue of their influential friends in the Army, the Navy, 
and in Congress. Lest any gentlemen in high places should 
resent the implication of being friends of the War Trust, I 
hasten at the outset to concede their contentions that they are 
patriots; yes, all of them. 

Congress can investigate the war trust until it is black in 
the face, and it will get nowhere. The Secretary of the Navy 
can try as he will to get some one to underbid the armor ring, 
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either in this country or abroad, and he will not be able to 
escape the net; he has tried and has not been able to escape it. 
Independent capital is afraid to enter into competition with 
the armor ring, so deeply rooted is it in the local field, and if 
the Secretary of the Navy seeks relief from abroad, even in 
time of peace, he is doomed to disappointment, because the 
American branch of the international armor-plate ring works in 
harmony with the European colony, and vice versa, as I shall 
endeavor to show. 

Armor, armament, and ammunition contractors are not big 
enough fools to cut each other's throats. Their business is to 
supply for a gigantic profit the wherewithal for the peoples of 
the earth to enjoy a monopoly of throat cutting and the pulling 
of limb from limb. As for themselves, they do not indulge in 
price-cutting warfare. Their game is purely profit making. 
They start the ball rolling by making nations distrustful of 
one another, and then in inducing them to overprepare for war. 
Does anyone doubt that if the European nations had not been 
SO overprepared for war they would have been so willing to 
have entered into it? 

GOYERNMENT MANUFACTURE ALONE WILL PROTECT TAXPAYERS. 

Is there no way whatever, it may be asked, by which the people 
can protect themselves from the greed of the war trust mag- 
nates? Yes; just one way. That is by the Government taking 
the profit out of war and preparation for war by manufacturing 
all of its own munitions, armor, cannon, and battleships. Both 
Washington and Lincoln advocated the nationalization of the 
manufacture of war munitions as sound public policy, Govern- 
ment manufacture as a policy need have no bearing whatever 
on the question, of whether we shall have a large or small 
Navy. ‘Those who advocate Government manufacture of all 
war equipment are not so much concerned for the present 
whether we build one or more battleships a year, so long as the 
Government does the manufacturing, because, then, for every 
dollar Congress appropriates for battleships the people will 
receive a dollar's worth of battleship. 

If the Government will manufacture all of its own war mate- 
rials, millions of dollars will be saved annually to the tax- 
payers as a result of the already demonstrated ability of Uncle 
Sam to manufacture at a cost much below the prices of the 
war trust, as I shall show. Government manufacture will 
mean that the workmen who perform the labor of actually 
making the munitions will receive higher wages and better 
working conditions than the employees of the ring of private 
contractors receive, as these firms number among them the 
most bitter enemies of organized labor in the United States, 
working 51 per cent of their employees 12 hours a day, accord- 
ing to a report of the United States Bureau of Labor made just 
after an investigation in 1910. 

Fortunate indeed would it be for this Nation to-day if the 
Government had a monopoly of the manufacture of all muni- 
tions of war. It is not the average American, the man who 
will be required to do the fighting and pay the bills if we be- 
come embroiled in the European conflict, who is jeopardizing 
our peace. The average American is remaining at home, at- 
tending to his business. It is the ring of war-trafficking private 
arms and ammunition firms who are endangering the peace and 
welfare of 100,000,000 people in order that they may satisfy 
their greed for profit. If we go to war, it will not be on ac- 
count of anything the average American has done, but because 
as a Nation we have neglected to safeguard our peace by taking 
the profit out of war and preparation for war. 

WHO THE WAR TRADERS ARE. 

Because I believe it is my duty to do so, I desire now to take 
the responsibility of directing the attention of the American 
people to the fact that their money appropriated for the Army 
and Navy is being wasted by the millions, and to take the re- 
sponsibility of identifying the war traffickers, so that the tax- 
payers may know where the millions upon millions of their 
money that has been dumped into the bottomless pit of mili- 
tarism have being going, are going, and will continue to £go 
unless public opinion shall arise in its might and demand that 
further waste of.public funds shall cease. 

To begin with, who and what is the armor ring, if there really 
is such an animal? Is the term “armor ring" a mere figure of 
speech, something invisible, or is it possible definitely to place 
our finger upon it? Answer: It is possible. 

The armor ring is the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Midvale Steel 
Co., and the Carnegie Steel Co. These three firms, exclusive of 
their subsidiary war-trafficking auxiliaries, have drawn down 
since 1887 from the Navy Department alone for the single 
item of armor plate contracts aggregating $95,628,912, divided 
as follows: Bethlehem, $42,321,237; Carnegie, $32,954,377; Mid- 
yale, $20,353,298. 


I have just stated that the armor ring is composed of the 
Bethlehem, Midvale, and Carnegie companies. Remember the 
names! 

Now, the armament ring is composed of Midvale, Bethlehem, 
&nd Carnegie. Ammunition ring, Carnegie, Midvale, and Beth- 
lehem. We will add to the ammunition ring, for good measure, 
the Du Pont Powder Trust, which has no competitors in the 
sale of smokeless powder to the Government for reasons that 
wil appear most remarkable when explained. 'The Powder 
Trust has obtained contracts aggregating about $25,000,000 since 
1905. From the Army and Navy combined the other three con- 
cerns—Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale—have obtained orders 
since 1887 exceeding $150,000,000. 

There are a few concerns dealing in ammunition of small 
caliber and others specializing in certain patented articles that 
obtain contracts, but such contracts are mere crumbs which 
fall from the lap of the four big war-trading concerns which 
constitute the War Trust. 

SOME DEFINITE INFORMATION AS TO THE WASTING OF PUBLIC FUNDS. 

Why has the War Department been paying the ring $17.50 for 
& 3.8inch common shrapnel when it can manufacture and is 
manufacturing the identical article at Frankford for 87.942 
Seventeen dollars and fifty cents is more than twice $7.94. The 
Government could manufacture two shrapnel for the price it 
has been paying the private manufacturers for one and have 
$1.62 remaining to the people's credit on each transaction. Is it 
any wonder we do not have as much ammunition as we should 
have for the money that has been expended? It is the public 
funds that are being spent here, and the people have a right to 
have these questions answered. 

We are manufacturing a 31-second combination fuse in the 
Government arsenal for $2.92 for which we have been paying 
the ring $7. 

These illustrations are not exceptional, as I will endeavor to 
show by the fact that on a contract given to Frankford Arsenal 
for ammunition valued at $1,900.064 we are saving $979,840; or, 
in other words, we are saving approximately $1,000,000 on a 
$2,000,000 order as compared with what it would have cost had 
that contract been awarded the ammunition ring. Does not & 
showing such as this warrant a policy of turning the really big 
orders over to Government manufacture instead of allowing the 
war traffickers to charge us practically any price they may agree 
upon between themselves? 

In a recent speech before Congress President Wilson stated 
that “like good stewards, we should so account for every dollar 
of our appropriations as to make it perfectly evident what it 
was spent for and in what way it was spent.” Surely no such 
thought was in the minds of the Army and Navy officials who 
have been doing the purchasing for those departments. 

Realizing the Government was being overcharged for turbine 
rotary drums, Secretary of the Navy Daniels—who, with one 
exception, is the only Secretary of the Navy that I can find any, 
trace of who has ever made a real fight to escape the extortions 
of the armor and ammunition rings—induced an independent 
English firm to submit a bid. The Bethlehem and Midvale com- 
panies bid $169,568 and $160,272, respectively, while the English 
firm offered to furnish the drums for $57,436, a saving of $102,- 
836 to the Government over the lowest bid of the ring. Iam not 
referring now to armor, because the Secretary has not been able 
to obtain armor abroad. 

Recently the Secretary awarded a contract for building 100 
torpedo flasks, including heads. He induced a new firm to slip 
in with a bid, and was able to purchase for $58,246 materials 
which under normal conditions would have cost $115,075. ‘The 
bids of the Bethlehem and Midvale companies, under real com- 
petitive bidding, showed a reduction of 44 per cent as compared 
with bids for similar forgings submitted by these companies 
only four months previous. 

Personally, I believe that these officers who, in the expenditure 
of the people’s money, have been paying $115,075 for supplies 
which could have been obtained for $58,246, should, somewhere 
or in some manner, be required to make a public accounting for 
their acts. The thing that riles the blood concerning the manner 
in which the millions have been squandered by our Army and - 
Navy officers is that this money did not come from the pockets 
of the rich, but that it has been wrung from the poorest of the 
poor. All of these wasted millions have been collected by a 
tax on the things that the people eat, wear, and use, none of it 
having been collected by direct taxation, but every cent of it 
haying come through the customhouses and internal-revenue 
offices, which means that the people have been paying the cost 
of militarism in the form of increased cost of living. 

I am not charging in these remarks the violation of criminal 
laws, nor yet am I asserting that none have been violated; I 
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am stating the fact that millions of dollars of the public funds 
have been ruthlessly wasted, and am endeavoring to show how 
such waste may be prevented in the future. 


SECRETARY DANIELS IS WHOLLY AT THE MERCY OF THE WAR TRUST. 


By the most ingenious maneuvering among the war traffickers, 
Secretary Daniels has been able to save some $2,000,000 from 
the clutches of the greedy patriots for profit. But, alas, the 
war trust has at last forced him into a corner, and he is again 
wholly at its mercy. To elucidate: I am informed that before 
the outbreak of the European war Secretary Daniels sought, by 
inquiry, to ascertain from companies in the ring the price of a 
certain projectile. A price of $490 was made him. The Secre- 
tary then invited the representatives of independent foreign 
companies to visit him and submit prices, at the same time 
taking extreme care that the domestic bidders should hear 
of his supposed intentions. The result was the ring reduced 
its prices from $490 to $325, and the Secretary made his pur- 
chases at that figure. Since the European war broke out, Sec- 
retary Daniels, I am told, decided to purchase more of the same 
projectile, but, to his astonishment, was quoted a price of $425. 
The ammunition-ring bidders, being business men as well as 
patriots, had taken advantage of the fact that there is no 
possible chance of the Secretary obtaining anything in the way 
of war materials from Europe as long as the present war 
holds out, and boosted their prices accordingly. 


HISTORY OF ARMOR IS ONE LONG SCANDAL, 


It would require several volumes to cover all the transactions 
deserving publicity concerning armor. Let it be sufficient in 
passing to say that the Government purchase of armor has been 
a scandal from start to finish. The conduct of the armor ring 
in dealing with the Government averages throughout at least 
80 per cent rotten. j 

There have been nine official estimates as to the actual cost 
of the manufacture of a ton of armor plate. The average esti- 
mate is $247.17 per ton. Yet since 1887 we have purchased 
217,379 tons of armor, paying the armor ring an average of 
$440.04 per ton, or a total of $95,656,240. I believe I am well 
within the bounds of conservatism when I say that if all this 
armor had been manufactured in a- Government plant at least 
$35,000,000 would have been saved to the American taxpayers, 
and armor is only one of the things being purchased by the 
Army and Navy under similar conditions, 


AVERAGE ESTIMATE IS $247.17. 
Here is a table showing the official estimated cost of armor 
by the investigating boards of 1896 and 1906, by various naval 


experts, by former Secretary of the Navy Herbert, and Rear 
Admiral Strauss, the present Chief of Ordnance: 


Year. Estimator. 


Commander Rohrbacher 
Commander Dieffenbach........................... 
Laois GAIWRIUL. 1. d E E 
Investigating board of 1906 


1914 | Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss 


General average. ............. eee e eee eee ene 


Estimate based on cost in plant 10,000 tons yearly capacity. Other estimates 
based on cost in plant of 6,000 capacity. 2 x 


Admiral Strauss, Chief of Ordnance, estimates that in a Gov- 
ernment plant of 20,000 tons capacity armor can be manufac- 
tured at a cost of $279 per ton. This is $31.83 per ton higher 
than the average estimate of nine estimators, who based their 
estimates on plants of 10,000 tons capacity. 

Here is a table showing the amount the Government would 
have saved if all armor used up to date could have been manu- 
factured in a Government plant at $279 per ton. 


$2,348, 411 
1,786,931 


2, 650, 442 


10,372, 104 


1,113, 461 


6, 241, 832 


Grand total... 217,379 | 440.04 | 95, 656, 240 


1 New company. 

The above total is the tribute levied upon this Government 
and collected from the American taxpayers during the last 25 
years upon the one item of armor plate alone, and which could 
have been saved to the people by the Government manufacturing 
its own armor plate. 

Take powder. We have purchased $25,000,000 worth of pow- 
der from the trust since 1905, paying for it all the way from 53 
cents to 80 cents per pound. We are manufacturing powder in 
Government plants now for 36 cents per pound, and the officers 
in charge state that the more we manufacture, the cheaper we 
ean produce it. There is little doubt but that from eight to ten 
million dollars of the twenty-five million dollars paid the Pow- 
der Trust could have been saved by Government manufacture. 
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Secretary Daniels has asked Congress for an appropriation for 
a Government armor-plate factory, but thus far Congress has 
refused him. 

If the Government builds an armor plant and a padlock is 
placed on its doors as soon as it is completed, and it is never 
used, it will, in the opinion of Secretary Daniels, pay for itself 
simply by enabling him to obtain fair treatment from the armor 
manufacturers, 

TO DEPEND UPON PRIVATE CONTRACTORS FOR MUNITIONS IN TIME OF WAR 
IS TO PLACE THE GOVERNMENT AT THE MERCY OF PROYEN EXTOR- 
TIONISTS, 

Army and Navy officers generally are opposed to complete 
Government manufacture of munitions of war, taking the posi- 
tion that it is the part of wisdom for the Government to en- 
courage private manufacturers to operate plants so that they 
may be available in time of war. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that instead of patriotically coming to the relief of the 
Government in time of war, the war traders take advantage of 
the necessities of the Government, which is at their mercy, and 
boost their prices. For instance, when war with Spain was im- 
minent the armor manufacturers practically issued an ulti- 
matum to the Government that they would not manufacture a 
single piece of armor plate unless the Government should agree 
to pay them $100 a ton more than the price fixed by Congress 
after an investigation as a fair price. And it is also worthy of 
notice that their patriotism did not prevent them from selling 
armor to Russia for $249 a ton, while they were asking thelr 
own Government $616 a ton. 


That the Du Pont Powder Trust practiced similar extortion 
during the Spanish War would seem to be indicated in the fol- 
lowing question and answer on page 82 of the Fortifications bill 
hearings of 1908: 

Question. How was it Gating the war—did they (the Powder Trust) 
put up the price Lens hora / 

Crozier. That is a little hard to say. I think we paid $1 a 
pound, and then the price was reduced to 80 cents. 

We are now manufacturing powder in Government plants for 
86 cents a pound, every conceivable overhead charge included, 
and paying the trust 53 cents a pound. 

If the Armor and Powder Trusts once cy the Goy- 
ernment in time of war because they have it at their mercy it is 
their fault, but if they repeat the performance because they are 
a second time permitted to have the Government at their mercy, 
it will be the Government's fault. 

ARMOR PLATE PATRIOTISM IS WORLD-WIDE. 

There appears to be no real competition between the armor 
manufacturers of the various countries. Once, in 1893, the 
American armor ring made a noise like competition, when it 
sold armor to Russia for $249, while charging the United States 
$616, and for a time great consternation prevailed in the ranks 
of the war trusts of the various nations. 

But during this period the armor manufacturers of the world 
met in Paris, and since then there has been little or no competi- 
tion worthy of the name. The armor manufacturers asked 
themselves why they should eut each others' throats and why it 
would not be to their advantage to receive $500 or $600 n ton 
instead of $200 or $300. 

In his report (H. Doc., vol. 58, p. 22, 54th Cong.) Secretary 
of the Navy under Cleveland, Hon. H. A. Herbert, in comment- 
ing on the question of a trust says: 

I informed authori hich I believe to be 
or perdi “before, the time ot the. last contract of the Bothiehnt pred 
pany with Russia there was a meeting in Paris of the 
of the principal, if not all, of the armor manufacturers 
America. 

This was in 1894; and commenting upon the prices charged in 
Europe and America, he says, on the same page: 

These facts seem to lead to the conclusion that there is at least a 
friendly understanding or ment among the princi; manufacturers 
of the world that prices be maintained at about the same level. 

Here we find evidence 20 years old of a world-wide Armor 
Plate Trust. 

In the naval hearings for 1914, page 621, the present Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, used the following lan- 
guage in referring to an advertisement for bids for armor plate 
for the dreadnaught Pennsylvania: 

When we came to the armor we rejected all the bids, and were then 
absolutely in a situation from which it appeared there was no relief. 
Though you can not establish it in black and white, there is no doubt cf 
an Armor Plate Trust all over the world. That is to say, the people 
abroad who make armor plate will not come here and submit bi 
because they know if they do our manufacturers will go abroad and 
submit bids. They have divided the world, like Gaul, into three parts, 


For more definite evidence of the tremendous syndication and 
wide sympathies of armor-plate patriotism, an examination of 
the Harvey United Steel Co., of London, is instructive and 
entertaining. 


yr meii 
of Europe and 


The Harvey United Steel Co. (see British Stock Exchange 
Yearbook, 1912, p. 1211)— 
was registered Jul 6, . 
companies holding the ri cite ot he Harvey patents for INE rd 
Harvey Continental Steel Co. (Ltd) 9 A a cte 

They were also licensors for the Krupp and Charpy processes 
of hardening armor plate. i 

All of the peace societies in the world have not been able 
in a century of labor to effect such an international alliance 
for peace as the Harvey Co., in a few months, succeeded in 
effecting a world-wide organization for preparation for war. 
Although paying handsome dividends, it is claimed that this 
company has been voluntarily wound up during the last year, 
after the decisions of two extraordinary general meetings held 
on July 15 and 31, 1912, but it is very difficult to feel sure that 
this international association of patriots for profit is really dead 
se that it has not been resurrected in some less discoverable 
orm. 

These are the firms which, banded together, were known as 
the Harvey Steel Co.: - 

GREAT BRITALN, 

Vickers, (Ltd.). Albert Vickers, chairman of the great 
English war trafficking firm that bears his name, not only held 
2,697 shares in the Harvey Steel Co. but was its managing 
director, and was one of the two persons intrusted with its 
alleged winding up. : 

Wm. Beardmore & Co. (Ltd.) William Beardmore, chairman 
of this company, was a director of the Harvey Co. 

W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (Ltd.). J. M. Falkner, a 
director of this firm, was also on the board of the Harvey Co. 

John Brown & Co. (Ltd.), the Coventry Ordnance Co. (Ltd.), 
and Thos. Firth & Co. (Ltd.) were all represented by C. E. 
Ellis, with a holding of 7,438 shares. 

The Fairfield Shipbuilding Co. (Ltd.), and Messrs. Cammell, 
Laird & Co. (Ltd.), are, of course, largely interested in the 
Coventry Ordnance Co. (Ltd.), and are both in alliance with 
John Brown & Co. (Ltd.), with the last of whom are connected 
also the Projectile Co. (Ltd.), Messrs. Palmer's Shipbuilding & 
Tron Co., and the Hadfield Foundry Co. (Ltd.). 

UNITED STATES. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. (Ltd.) held 4,301 shares in the 
Harvey Co. With the Bethlehem Co. was at this time joined 
Harlan & Hollingsworth, of Wilmington; Union Iron Works, 
of San Francisco; and Samuel L. Moore & Son, at Elizabeth. 
Mr. Schwab, the power behind the Bethlehem corporation, had 
also a $10,000,000 subcontract for armor and gun mountings 
of two Argentine dreadnaughts building by the Fore River Ship- 
building Co., which he has acquired, and by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co, 


FRANCE. 


Schneider & Co. held 9,802 shares in the Harvey Co., while 
La Cie des Forges et Acieries de la Marine et d'Homécourt held 
another 150. The Harvey Steel Co. had four French directors, 
two of whom held 2,000 shares each. 

ITALY, 

Societa degli Alti Forni Fondiere ed Acciaiene di Terni held 
8,000 shares, and was represented by Raffaele Bettini. This 
firm Is in alliance with Vickers (Ltd.) as Vickers-Terni, with 
a gigantic arsenal, and Vickers are also allied with Messrs. 
Odero and Messrs. Orlando. 

Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. hold the shares of Arm- 
strong-Pozzuoli (Ltd.), whose arsenal is “the chief supply of 
war material to the Italian navy,” and Ansaldo-Arnistrong & 
Co. (Ltd.), of Genoa, is in the same group. 

GERMANY, 

Actien Gesellschaft der Dillinger Huttinwirke. In alliance 
with the patriot firms of England and France this company 
held no fewer than 2,731 shares, and was represented on the 
board by Fritz Saeftel, of Dillingen, Saad, Germany. 

Friedrich Krupp, of the famous Krupp factories, held 4,731 
shares, and was represented by Heinrish Vielhaber and Emil 
Ehrensberger. 

Krupps are related to the Skoda Co., of Austria; Schneider 
& Co., who make the Creusot gun, have interests in Russia; 
while the Dillinger firm is owned by Deutsche Waffen & Muni- 
tions Fabrik, which has holdings in Belgium and in the Mauser 
Co., in addition to its huge munition factory in Germany. 

METHODS OF THE WAR TRAFFICKERS IN KEEPING UP BUSINESS. 


There are tricks in all trades. If the peoples of the several 
powers can be incited to mutual distrust, suspicion, and hatred, 
for instance, it means increased dividends for the stockholders 
of the war traffickers in each country. 
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The several leading powers aim to increase their naval 
strength in the same proportion. If one of the powers can be 
induced to take on an additional superdreadnaught, it is used as 
an argument as to why the other leading powers should do the 
same. It works as an endiess chain, with the war burden ever 
and ever increasing on the backs of the taxpayers of the world. 

If a new design can be worked out, that, too, means more 
grist for the shipbuilders. It calls for the speedy “scrapping” 
of the vessels already on hand as "obsolete," “scrapping” 
meaning throwing on the scrap heap as old junk. So the life 
of the battleship is ever lessening. 

Another trick in the trade of the war traders which is ob- 
viously profitable, otherwise it would not be continued, is the 
hiring of retired Army and Navy officials and ex-Members of 
Congress by the powder, armor, and shipbuilding concerns. 
These ex-ofüicials know the inner workings of the military 
branches of the Government, know the personnel in an intimate 
way, and by private conversation, by correspondence, and in 
various ways are in a position to obtain much useful informa- 
tion. They know how to go about things for results. Through 
these ex-officials the War Trust has become thoroughly at home 
in Washington. 

There seems to be no limit to the extremes to which the war 
traders are willing to go for business. 

Although scarcely believable, it is the proven fact that British 
nnd German war trusts many years ago actually set about to 
represent to their respective home Governments that their rivals 
were planning to build and building great armadas of giant 
fighting craft, which have since been proven absolutely to have 
been figments of the imagination pure and simple. The same 
character of campaigns has been going on between France and 
Germany, between the countries in the triple alliance and the 
triple entente, and it is yet to be established whether the United 
States of America has not also been the victim of a similar 
brand of commercialism, in which patriotism is the means and 
profit the end. 

Misrepresentation as to the building programs of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany were carried on to such an extent that the 
papers became full of it, and the suspicion of the people toward 
each other grew and grew. It was inevitable that there could 
be but one end to such proceedings, and that end war. 

Specific information, replete with details, is available to show 
just how the work was carried on. 

Briefly, this is the story: Beginning in 1906, Mr. H. H. Mul- 
liner, managing director of the Coventry Ordnance Co., of Eng- 
land, one of the great British war trafficking concerns, gave 
himself to the work of propagating the myth of a gigantic ex- 
pansion of Krupp's works in particular and German military 
acceleration in general. The “Diary of the great surrender," 
which Mr. Mulliner himself afterwards published (London 
Times, Jan. 3, 1910), contains these two entries, which prac- 
tically covered the period of the campaign: 

13, 1900, Mr. Mulliner first informs British Admiral - 
Md for enormously 5 German Navy. 7 x —— 
tion was concealed from the British nation until March, 1909.) 

March 3, 1909, Mr. Mulliner giving evidence before the British Cabl- 
net, proves that the enormous Peces ion in Germany for producing 
armaments, about which he had perpetually warned the Admiralty, was 


an accomplished fact, and that large quantities of naval ms and 
mountings were being made with great rapidity in that bouna: 


It was an underground campaign, but subsequent letters and 
speeches (Mulliner’s communications to London Times, Aug. 2 
and 16, Sept. 21, Dec. 14 and 17, 1909; Jan. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
15, and 18, 1910, etc.) indicate that Mr. Mulliner's “ informa- 
tion,” sent first to the war office in May, 1906, was “ passed 
on to the Admiralty,’ “was discussed by them with several 
outsiders,” and then “passed from hand to hand so that hun- 
dreds have read it.” 

Of this “information” it need only be added that as soon 
as it became public it was contradicted by Messrs. Krupp, 
through Hon. John Leyland, member of Parliament, in Eng- 
land, and other correspondents. After some years it was prae- 
tically admitted by the British Government to have been false. 
Time has proved that it never had any real basis. 

But the “information” had its effect, the effect that Manag- 
ing Director Mulliner, of the Coventry Ordnance Co., desired 
that it should have. The “information,” becoming public, 
swept Great Britain off its feet. The people'took up and re- 
peated the war traders’ slogan: “ We want eight, and we won't 
wait,” meaning battleships. 

Ten days after Mr. Mulliner presented his “information” to 
the supreme governing body of the British Empire the statement 
explanatory of the navy estimates was made. It showed a total 
of $170,798,522 for 1909-10, an increase of $13,720,752;. new 
construction accounting for an increase of $6,512,400. 


As a result of the “tip” furnished by the managing director 
of the war munition firm, the British Government foretold that 
Germany would have 1T dreadnaught battleships by March, 
1912, and Leader Balfour, still more impressed by the fake 
“ seare,” declared Germany would have 25, or, in any case, 21 
dreadnaughts in March, 1912. 

On almost the same day the predicting was going on in Eng- 
land, the German admiral, Von Tirpitz, told the budget com- 
mittee of the German Reichstag that the Germany Navy would 
have only 13 dreadnaughts in the autumn of 1912. 

Germany had, in fact, according to the British Nava! Annual, 
only 9 dreadnaught battleships and cruisers on March 31, 1912, 
and only 14 on March 31, 1913. 

GERMAXX AND FRANCE EXPLOITED BY ARMAMENT FIRMS, 


Germany, too, has had its scandal on account of the war-trust 
octopus. In his speech in the Reichstag on April 18, 1913, Herr 
Liebknecht made exposures and revelations which created a 
profound sensation throughout the world. Presently I shall 
quote liberally from this great speech, but in passing will eall 
3 briefly to the remarkable conditions of affairs revealed 
by b 

The German Arms and Ammunition Factory, one of the 
greatest ordnance establishments in the world, employing an 
agent—Brandt by name—whose special duty it was to corrupt 
and keep in his pay officials of the military departments of the 
German Government. i 

Government documents of the most confidential nature find- 
ing their way by mysterious channels into the safes of Herr 
von Dewitz, one of the managers of Krupp Works. 

A great illustrated journal of Leipzig preparing, with the 
open eooperation of the Government and the armament firms, a 
special number designed to smooth the passage of the military 
and naval appropriations. 

Herr von Gontard, director of the German Arms and Am- 
munition Factory, inspiring in the Pan-German organ—Die 
Post—the most violent diatribes against France; giving orders 
to have a French newspaper publish articles representing that 
the French war department was increasing its number of ma- 
chine guns when it was doing nothing of the kind; first excit- 
ing French opinion by provocative matter in the German press, 
and then instigating a German demand for armaments by 
means of bellicose utterances in the French press. 

Dr. Liebknecht was supported by Herr Pfeiffer, a deputy of 
the Catholic Center Party, a man of high standing in the 
Reichstag. Authentic documents were produced, and the war 
minister himself, Gen. von Herringen, was forced to take 
cognizance of the disclosures. 

The German Arms and Ammunition Faetory, known in Ger- 
many as the Waffenfabrik, is a group of firms rather than a 
single concern; a great trust uniting under common direction 
the principal concerns engaged in the production of such nec- 
essaries of war as cannon, rifles, machine guns, shell, car- 
tridges, etc, and second in importance only to the great 
Krupp plant itself. Besides its great works at Dollingen, in 
Germany, the Waffenfabrik control the Mauser factories 
(famous for the rifles bearing this name) and the National 
Arms Factory of Heristal, in Belgium. 

Here is a letter published in Vorwarts, a German newspaper, 
which affords an inside glance of the business methods of a 
war-trafficking firm: 

PERSONAL DOCUMENTS. 
(Sheet 15.) 

Mr. , Paris: 
(G. No. 8230. Geheim-registratur, i. e., number in register of secret 
documents.) 
Peed: have just wired you: “ Please await in Paris our letter sent to- 

'he reason for this message was that we should be glad for you to 
et an article into one of the most widely-read French newspapers—the 
fricaro, if possible—to the following effect: 

“The French ministry of war has decided to accelerate considerably 
the provision of new-pattern machine guns and to order double the 
quantity at first intended.” 

Please do your utmost to secure the acceptance of an article on these 
nnes Yours, faithfully, Vox Goxranb, Posegarten, 

(For the German Arms and Ammunition Factory). 

To explain this missive—if, indeed, any explanation is neces- 
sary—it may be suggested that the Waffenfabrik, a German am- 
munition firm, desiring to obtain an order for machine guns, 
which the Reichstag did not seem disposed to agree to, sought 
to obtain the insertion of a news item in the Figaro, one of the 
great dailies of Paris, to the effect that France was doubling the 
quantity of its machine guns. it can readily be conceived how 
such a clipping from a leading Paris newspaper would be an 
effective exhibit to accompany a request to the Reichstag for an 
order for more machine guns for Germany. Such is armor- 
plate patriotism. 
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JAPAN HAS RECENTLY HAD BIG NAVAL SCANDALS, 


The war trust does not confine its operations to the Christian 
nations, but gathers the pagan governments into its net as well. 
The arm of the war trust is long. It has reached across the 
Pacific and laid hold of Japan. In the last year and a half 
Japan has had army and naval scandals that have shaken it 
to the core. There have been arrests, courts-martial, convic- 
tions, imprisonments, and attempted suicides of high military 
officers, all due to the fact that profit has not been taken out 
of war and preparation for war. 

Vice Admiral Koichi Fujii, formerly Japanese naval attaché 
at Berlin, was ordered before a court-martial, convicted, and 
sentenced to four years and six months imprisonment, charged 
with having received illicit commissions for influencing the 
allotment of admiralty contracts in favor of a German war- 
trafficking firm. Capt. Sawasaki was sentenced to one year 
for the same offense. 

Vice Admiral Tsurutaro Matsuo, inspector general of naval 
construction, was sentenced to two years in the penitentiary. 

Vice Admiral Matsumoto was sentenced to three years in 

rison. 

Giichi Iida, managing director of the Mitsui Co., and Jotaro 
Yamamoto, of the same firm, were sentenced to 18 months, the 
sentence of lida being later suspended. 

Baron Masuji Yamanouchi, vice admiral of the reserve and 
member of the Japanese House of Peers, whose name was men- 
tioned in naval scandals, attempted hara-kiri. 

Kenzo Iwahara, former New York manager of the Mitsui Co., 
was sentenced to 2 years. 


Year. 


Total paid Du Pont Trust in 8 years............... ee eeee een nM 


What cost would have been in Government plant. 


The Du Ponts boast they have been selling the Government 
its powder since the Civil War. Ifa saving of $10,167,496 could 
have been effected by complete Government manufacture in 
eight years, how much do you imagine could have been saved 
by Government manufacture in the half century between the 
Civil War and the present day? A 

The Du Pont Trust has no competition in the sale of smoke- 
less powder to the Government. Strange to say, this is as much 
due to the Army and Navy officers as to the trust itself. 

When Admiral Twining, for the Navy, and Gen. Crozier, for 
the Army, appeared before the Appropriations Committee, in 
1912, they practically stated that it was the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to discourage any concern from trying tọ enter the 
powder field in competition with the trust. 

Admiral Twining was asked the direct question as to whether 
he considered it advisable for the Government to buy all of its 
powder from one company : 

Admiral TwiNING. I think it is distinctly to the advantage of the 
Government to have all the powder that is made by commercial concerns 
made by one company or under one management. do not mean by that 
I think that company should be the Du Pont company; but since that 
is the company in the business, I believe it is better for the Govern- 
ment to continue to get the powder from them rather than encourage 
others to come in the business, 

To fully appreciate this attitude on the part of Admiral 
Twining the fact should be considered that Admiral Twining 
and other Army and Navy officers oppose complete Government 
manufacture of munitions of war on the ground that if there 
is competition between manufacturers each concern will try to 
develop a product superior to its rival’s in order to obtain the 
Government business, and that the Government will profit by 
this rivalry. The statement of Admiral Twining is therefore 


directly opposite the attitude taken by himself and Gen. Crozier 


Several Japanese contractors were arrested in connection 
with the military scandals, and foreigners in Japan who were 
involved in them were convicted and imprisoned, as follows: 
Andrew M. Pooley, an English journalist, 2 years; V. Hermann, 
Tokyo representative of a German armament firm, 1 year; 
George Blundell, an English journalist, 10 months. 

POWDER TRUST NO BETTER THAN ARMOR TRUST. 


The history of the transactions between the United States 
Government and the Du Pont Powder Trust average with the 
history of the dealings between e Government and the armor 
makers. The aggregate of the sums paid the Du Pont trust in 
excessive and extortionate profits no doubt runs into the tens 
of millions. 

In the period between 1905 and 1913 alone the Government 
purchased 29,565,512 pounds of powder from this trust, paying 


on an average of 80 cents a pound for 3,297,712 pounds of .30- 


caliber powder and an average of 65 cents a pound for 29,565,512 
pounds of Army and Navy smokeless powder, or a total of 
$21.998,250. 

The Government is now manufacturing powder for 36 cents a 
pound, all overhead charges included, and the larger the quan- 
tities it manufactures the lower the cost. If the Government 
had manufactured all of the powder it purchased between 1905 
and 1913, it would have cost $11,830,754 instead of $21,998,250, 
or have resulted in a saving of $10,167,496, enough to build a 
first-class battleship. 

What the Government would have saved had it manufactured 
all the powder it purchased from the Du Pont Powder Trust 
between 1905 and 1913: 


Cost in 
Government 
Total paid plant, at 36 


Net av. Du Pont Trust. 
price 


$1, 719, 242. 28 
1,810, 712, 16 


2,000, 310. 48 
1,662, 216, 24 


11,830, 754. 64 


21, 998, 250. 77 
11, 830, 754. 64 


10, 167, 490. 13 


.6541 | 21,998,250. 77 


in seeking to justify the present policy of giving the bulk of 
Army and Navy contracts to a ring of private contractors at 
excessive prices. 

Contrast the statement of Admiral Twining above quoted 
with the following philosophy which he uttered at the same 
hearing scarcely 10 minutes previous: 


I think it is a fact, inherent in human nature itself, that a monopoly, 
whether private or public, does not lead to good results. 


Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the Army, who does the 
buying of powder for the Government, is also on record as 
favoring the Du Pont Trust. 

When the Supreme Court entered its decree ordering the dis- 
solution of the Du Pont Trust, Pierre S. Du Pont, acting presi- 
dent, wrote the Secretary of War, imploring him to use the 
influence of the War Department with the Attorney General's 
Office to prevent the separation of those units of the trust 
manufacturing powder for.the Government; or, in other words, 
to arrange it so that the Du Ponts would continue to have a 
monopoly on the sale of smokeless powder to the Government! 


The plan as now proposed— 


wrote acting president Du Pont in this most remarkable letter, 
which was dated November 15, 1911— 


contemplates a complete dissolution of our military smokeless wder 
department and íts reorganization into two or more separa and 
distinct corporate units, each to be operated independent of the other 
and in competition with each other, with all that this implies. 

* * > o * 0 


* 
+ „ „ believe that if the 5 could be informed 


through your department or otherwise of the real facts surrounding 
the smokeless powder industry and its relations to the United States 
Government he might feel inclined to permit the situation to remain 
as at present. 
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To permit the situation to remain as at present was to leave 
the Government absolutely at the mercy of the Powder Trust. 
What a sublime confidence the head of the Du Pont Trust must 
have had in the Secretary of War to make such a request, and 
that in writing! 

The Secretary of War referred this letter to Gen. Crozier, 


who made certain indorsements upon it and returned it to the ' 


Secretary. 

Under existing conditions— 

Reported Gen. Crozier in part— 

I consider that the department is doing very well. The Du Pont Co. 
has a considerable reserve capacity available for war's needs, while a 
new com y could not be expected to bring into existence and main- 
tain, with expense, EE In excess of that employed in time of ce. 
* * * Established confidence is worth something. The depa 

on aot find itself pressed by any necessity for a change in the present 
5 ation. - 

The end of the matter was that the Supreme Court left the 
“military plants" of the Du Pont Co. in one group. So far as 
the Government is concerned, the Du Pont Trust remains a 
trust. 

'I'he attitude of Gen. Crozier was a service worth large sums 
to the Powder Trust, and the Du Ponts are realizing on it to 
this day, because the trust is still without competition in the 
sale of smokeless powder to the Government. 

POSITIVE EVIDENCE OF INTERNATIONAL COMBINE. 


The powder makers of the world, like the armor makers, have 
been in an international combine for years. Here are two para- 
graphs in the world agreement entered into in 1897, which 
agreement was used by the Government in its suit against the 
Du Pont trust : 

Whenever the American factories receive an inquiry for any Govern- 
ment other than their own, either directly or indirectly, they are to 
communicate with the European factories through the chairman ap- 
pointed, as hereinafter set forth, and by that means to ascertain the 
pore at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed, and 

hey shall be bound not to = or sell at any lower fi 
price at which the European factories nre quoting or have fixed. Should 
the European factorles receive an inquiry from the Government of the 
United States of North America or decide to quote for delivery for that 
Government, either directly or indirectly, they shall first in like manner 


ascertain the price quoted or fixed by the American factories and shall 
be bound not to quote or sell below t figure. 
* 7. + * * * * * 


The American factories are to abstain from manufacturing, sel , or 
quoting, directly or indirectly, in or for consumption in any of the Euro- 
pean territory, and the Europeans are to abstain in like manner from 
manufacturing, selling, or quoting, directly or indirectly, in or for con- 
sumption in any of the countries of the American territory. With re- 
—4 to the syndicated territory, neither party is to erect works there, 
except by a mutual understanding, and the trade there is to be carried 
on for joint account in the manner hereinafter defined. 

Nor is this the worst: The Du Ponts and the Government have 
always been in the habit of exchanging all secrets in the manu- 
facture of powder. Government chemists and Government offi- 
cers are continually experimenting to improve the quality of 
powder, and whenever they make a discovery of any character 
full information is furnished the Du Ponts. 

And the Du Ponts have been in an agreement with a German 
firm—the United Rheinisch Westphalian Gunpowder Mills—to 
keep it informed of all improvements in the processes of pow- 
üer making. 

Here is the actual wording of the contract: 

Tenth. That any and every improvement upon said processes of either 
of them made by either of the parties hereto at any time hereafter 
shall forthwith be imparted to the other of the parties hereto. 

And even this is not all. The Du Ponts agreed to keep the 
German concern informed at all times of all powder furnished 
to the United States Government, stating in detail its quality 
and characteristics, and even the quantity, making themselves, 
to all practical ends, paid informers of a foreign Government. 

Here is the exact language: 

Thirteenth. That the parties of the second part (the Du Ponts) will, 
ns soon as possible, orm the party of the first part (the German 
concern) of each and every contract for brown powder or nitrate of 
ammonia powder received by the parties of the second part from the 
Government of the United tates, or any other contracting or 

les, stating in detail quantity, price, time of delivery, and all of 
E eens that the powder called for in such contract has to 
A . 

As the German Government maintains a strict supervision 
over German military manufacturing concerns, there can be 
little doubt but that the German Government knows of every 
pound of powder we purchased during the life of this agree- 
ment, its exact quality, and exactly the extent of our reserve 
supply. 

I quote the following from an article by Charles Johnson 
Post in Harper's Weekly for May 9, 1914: 


Do you recall the friction with Germany in 1898 over the German 
naval squadron In Manila Bay? A German admiral brought on a situ- 
ation that might have held momentous consequences. Germany 
knew to a pound what our powder reserves were and what their 
qualities were. 


ent | 


re than the: 


The names attached to the German contract were Eugene 


| Du Pont, Francis G. Du Pont, H. A. Du Pont, William Du Pont, 


trading as the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co. ; 

At the time Gen. Crozier reported to the Secretary of War 
that “the department does not find itself pressed by any neces- 
sity for a change in the present situation,” the Du Ponts were 
charging the Government 75 cents a pound for .30 caliber 
powder and 59 cents a pound for Army and Navy smokeless 
powder, the Government purchasing from the trust in thnt year 
alone $3,411,373 worth of powder, of which sum $1,411,063 could 
havé been saved to the taxpayers had this powder been manu- 
factured in Government plants at a cost of 36 cents a pound; 
and there is every reason to believe that such large quantities 
could have been manufactured in Government plants at a cost 
less than 36 cents a pound. 

FORMER EMPLOYEE OF DU PONTS ESTIMATED THEIR COST AT 21 CENTS A 
POUND, 

What it actually costs the Du Pont Trust to manufacture a 
pound of powder is a secret which the Du Ponts refuse to 
divulge, as they have a perfect right to do, although the Govern- 
ment permits the Du Ponts to know the cost of every step in the 
process of powder making in Government plants and gives 
them the benefit of all economies discovered by it from time to 
time in the mnking of powder. 

Mr. Robert S. Waddell, of the United Safety Powder Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., who was with the Du Pont Co. as gen- 
eral sales agent for the United States for 21 years, and who has 
built several powder mills, estimated, in the hearings on the 
fortifications appropriation bill in 1912, page 187, that the cost 
to the Du Pont concern in making ordnance smokeless powder is 
80.218, exclusive of selling costs, which estimate aroused Ad- 
miral Twining, Gen. Crozier, and Vice President Buckner, of 
the Du Pont trust, to a high state of fury. 

Testifying at the hearing on the fortifications bill, February 
18, 1908, Gen. Crozier, discussing the question of a fair price 
to be paid the Powder Trust for powder, scoffed at the idea 
that powder could be manufactured for 33 cents a pound, as had 
been charged, as he said 

som w ted to what 
RCM oh inet Lote wee meee s MODE 

Stated Gen. Crozier— 
finally concluded that 67 cents would be a proper price to pay private 
manufacturers, and they have accepted that (p. 82, hearings on fortifi- 
cations bill, 1908). 

Contrast this “proper price” of 67 cents with the fact that the 
Du Pont Trust is now glad to receive 53 cents and that the Gov- 
ernment is itself manufacturing powder for 36 cents. At the 
hearings on the fortifications bill in 1912 Gen. Crozier gave so 
many estimates as to the cost of manufacture in Government 
plants and in the Du Pont plants that it is exceedingly difficult 
to follow him. One estimate, based on the assumption that the 
Du Pont Trust was manufacturing powder under the same con- 
ditions as the Government, was that it would cost them 52 cents 
n pound as the minimum, exclusive of profit; and-on the follow- 
ing day he estimated that it would be 50 cents without profit, 
and, allowing 15 per cent profit, it would be 573 cents a pound. 

Page 282 of the 1912 hearings contains a table supplied by 
Gen, Crozier, in which he fixes the cost of powder in the Army 
powder plant at 40 cents and in the Du Pont plant at 50 cents, 
exclusive of profit. 

'This table is valuable to the Powder Trust, because it would 
indicate that it costs the trust 50 cents a pound to manufacture 
powder without any profit included. The trust is now accept- 
ing 53 cents a pound for powder. But when an effort is ngain 
made to bring about a reduction in price, the representatives of 
the trust will be in a rosition to say: f 

How can the Government ask for any reduction, when Gen. Crozier, 
who is in charge of the Army powder factory, and in a position to know, 
has estimated that it actually costs us, net, 50 cents a pound to manu- 
facture our product? 

The answer, of course, would be that the board of which Maj. 
Hoffer was a member estimated that 67 cents would be a proper 
price to pay the trust, and the board was mistaken, and that its 
error was on the side of the trust and against the interests of 
the American taxpayers, who pay the powder bills, and that the 
same possibly may be true of Gen. Crozier's estimate, i 
POWDER TRUST PAID 18 PER CENT DIVIDEND ON $35,000,000 OF WATERED 

CAPITAL. 

Touching the question as to whether the Du Ponts have been 
able to make a profit, Mr. Waddell, while on the witness stand, 
declared: 


I know by the sworn testimony of the Du Ponts that they have been 

ing 18 per cent dividends on $35,000,000 of watered capital, and 

ve created a surplus fund in addition to that of $16,000,000, so that 
they are not losing any money on the investment of their capital. 
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The printed hearings on the 1912 fortifications bill constitute 
a remarkable document. They include a complete exposé of the 
Du Pont Powder Trust and the attempted explanations by the 
agents of the powder cumpany. However, it is almost impossi- 
ble to obtain a copy of this document now, as the supply is 
exhausted. I will therefore quote a few extracts from the copy 
of the hearings which I have. : 

Mr. Waddell was testifying that although there was large 
profit in the powder business, it was impossible to get investors 
to build a plant to compete with the Du Ponts in Government 
business, because, he declared, the Du Pont Co. maintained & 
lobby and enjoyed such close connections with Government 
officials that it would be impossible to successfully compete 
with them. 


Mr. WADDELL. The Du Pont Trust is so strongly intrenched, and their 
methods are so binding on the Government and everyone associated with 
it, from tradition. from personal influence, from misrepresentation, and 
all other causes that they use through their publicity bureau in their 
promotion of their businéss, that it would be impossible to dislodge that 
organization from the business that they hold. It would cost too much 
money to do it. 

* * * * 


* c * 
Mr. WADDELL. I should say that my statement in He ety to na n 
tency of the Du Pont lobby Washington is the fact that they main- 
tained here a Mr, Buckner, who was the president of the International 
Smokeless Powder Co. and a vice president of the Du Pont Trust. He 
devotes his entire time and attention to Washington business; makes 
this his headquarters. He does not do anything else. When I was 
with the company they paid their vice presidents $30,000 a year, and I 
presume he is getting & good, rich salary and a liberal account for ex- 
penditures. I know there is a very great deal of money spent here for 
entertainment—not offensively; I would not use it in that sense, but 
in the sense that a sales department always does; they entertain their 
customers and treat them as well as they know how. They are as 
courteous as they can be and spend a great deal of money in that 
way, and we would have to meet that kInd of competition. 

Question. Translating your statement, is it your ju ent that it is nec- 
essary for a company to maintain what you have designated on the part 
of the Du Pont people as a lobby, with considerable expense, in order 
to obtain from the Government equal consideration of any proposals 
you might be prepared to make touching the furnishing of powder? 

Mr. WADDELL, I think my 7 of lobbies here is that they are 
an offense rather than a benefit to the Government. 

Question. You say they.“ Whom do you mean by “ they“? 

Mr. WADDELL. The Du Pont Trust have a publicity bureau they 
maintain which is for the pu of influencing not only the pur- 
chasers of powder and the ple who place their orders, but even the 
Department of Justice and the United States courts. 

* . . * * * * 


Mr. WADDELL. The Du Pont Trust, so far as I know, have never been 
accused of unwarranted generosity and throwing away money, and the 
fact that they spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in Washington 
is one that they can explain the reason for better than I can, 

Question. What evidence have you for that statement—the fact that 
oer spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in biomass 

r. WADDELL. The general information that comes to me through 
conversations with Washington people. 

Question. Will you indicate the character of that information and 
the conversations that warrant that statement? 

Mr. WADDELL. The fact of their testimony and the continuous pres- 
ence here of Mr. Buckner and their publicity agents and many others. 
I have witnesses to the expenditure of some of the money and to the 
fact that they kept for some time on the Potomac River a private yacht 
of T. C. Du Pont, the president of the Powder Trust. hat yacht is 
called the T'ech, which the skipper told me was for general entertainment 
purposes, and that the larder of it was magnificently supplied with 
everything that could contribute to that end. "This yacht made excur- 
sions between Washington and Indianhead, and the general information 
of the country in regard to the actions of the Powder Trust in Wash- 
ington was sufficient for anyone to have information in regard to them. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. WADDELL. The maln reason why an outside company can not 
compete for the trade of the Army and Navy is the prestige of the 
Du Pont Co. that has built up here through a system which has been 
installed here in Washington and is being worked to the limit. 

Question, Let us understand what you mean by that. How do you con- 
sider that what you designate as the Donee of the Du Pon v le 
would militate directly against a competitor seeking a contract with the 
Government? 

Mr. WADDELL. The officers of the Army and sy d and particularly 
of the Army, come into intimate contact with nator HENRY A 
pu Pont, of Delaware, who is chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, [Senator pu Pont is not now chairman, but a 
member of the Military Affairs Committee.] That position gives him 
a strong influence compared with that of an outside manufacturer, and 
in stating this I do not want to reflect on any officer, but at the same 
time the influence of a man high in authority in the Senate and at the 
head of West Point does have a ro potent power over the members of 
the Army, and it would be foolish for me to ignore that fact. 

. * * * * LÀ * 


Question. You stated awhile ago that you thought there were two 

plans open to the Government—one the entire manufacture of this 
wder and the other the purchase of it under regulations as to price. 
hich do you consider more advisable, and why? 

Mr. WADDELL. I would vry strongly recommend the building of Gov- 
ernment plants and making their own pore for the reason that you 
keép within your own councils in the Army and Navy the information 
that should be retained there, and not have it go out to clerks and other 

ple. It would stimulate the Army and Navy to be leaders in that 
Bepartment rather than let them, as they do now, share the responsi- 
bilities. A divided responsibility is not a good thing, in my estima- 
Another reason is that 


tion, from a business standpoint, for efficien 
to the fostering and up- 


the ple of this Nation are bitterly op; 


building of great monopolies, and we have recently had a judicial mo- 
nopoly created out of the Du Pont Trust. through the courtesy of Mr. 
Wickershem, Attorney General, which ratifies the world agreement and 
ves the exclusive sale of all foreign smokeless powder in the United 
tates into the hands of the Du Pont Co. It avoids the tariff laws to 


the extreme; it is an influence that should not be fostered by Congress 
or by any other party, and I believe that it would stimulate and raise 
the gen c opinjon of the Navy, which is admired by all the people, if 
we felt confident that the manufacture and control of the powder ques- 
tion was in their hands alone. 

* * + * 


* * * 

Question. I notice you refer to the fact that $35,000,000 of common 
stock, upon which a dividend of 18 per cent was declared, was watered 
stock, so called. What is the basis for that statement? 

Mr. WADDELL. The capital stock of the Du Pont Trust, which js 
organized under the laws of New Jersey, is $25,000,000 preferred, and 
at first, $25,000,000 of common, and later increased to $35,000,000 of 
common, making the total capital stock $60,000,000, he preferred 
Stock represented their property, their holdings, and their assets of 
all descriptions, and was put on the market at $70 a share, Taking 
their own estimate of their own wealth at that time the complete 
assets, 70 per cent of $25,000,000 would be $17,500,000, which would 
Do -— eun value of the assets, and the common stock was water, 

0 

Question. Do you know to whom the common stock was issued at the 
time of the organization or subsequently? 

Mr. WADDELL, At the death of wagons Du Pont in January, 1902, 
the president of the conpor the old company, three men, Du 
Pont, Pierre Du Pont, and Alfred Du Pont, formed what was known as 
the Delaware 1902 Corporation,” with a capital of $20,000,000, and 
they i ued $12,000,000 of stock. The cash paid in by the three was 
$3, , or $1,000 apiece. The three men—I called them the trium- 
virate—took 75 per cent of the stock, $9,000,000 of the stock, for 
promotion fees, giving $3,000,000 of the stock to the 1899 Delaware 
corporation, the old company, and they also gave the notes of this 
company for $12,000,000, unsecured. Later they formed the big hold- 
ing company, the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., of New Jerse’ 
with a capital of $50,000,000, $25,000,000 of common and $25,000,006 
of preferred. These three fellows, the triumvirate, for their Delaware 
corporation, of which they owned 75 per cent, t about 64 per cent 
of the combined common and preferred stock, the control of it, for 
promotion fees, and they made the New Jersey corporation pass a 
resolution guaranteeing payment of the $12,000,000 that they had given 
the Delaware corporation for the purchase of their stock, and they did 
it. The total investment of the three men in the Du Pont Trust was 
$3,000 in cash; that is all the money they ever put in it, and that is 
the testimony of Pierre Du Pont, treasurer of the trust. 

Question. In the Government's case 


desire it. 


FORMER DU PONT EMPLOYEE SAYS GOVERNMENT SHOULD MANUFACTURE ITS 
OWN POWDER. 


It will be noted that Mr. Waddell, who has been in the powder 
business for a quarter of a century, advocates the Government 
manufacture of this military commodity. It may be of interest 
to my constituents to know that Mr. Waddell has a son living 
in our congressional district, Mr. Robert S. Waddell, cashier of 
the Maple City Manufacturing Co., of Monmouth, Ill. 


Mr. WADDELL. I belleve that the time has come when the Govern- 
ment should make its own powder in its own works. It does not cost 
anything to let a plant lie idle. You can paint the machinery and the 
wooden tanks do not get hurt much if you keep them full of water. 
There is very little about a smokeless-powder plant that would de- 
teriorate from standing idle, and you had better have large facilities. 
I know this, that at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War the 
du Pont people worked the machine shops of Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
and other cities to the limit day and night and Sundays to make ma- 
chinery with which to manufacture powder. Dewey went into his 
fight at Manila short of ATE short of it. went about the 
country lecturing before clubs and other organizations explaining why 
we were short of powder and what the trouble was. "The conditions 
were bad. You should have facilities for making your own powder and 
an abundance of facilities. There ought to be a great big Government 
pest on the Pacific coast in California, Oregon, or Washington. As 

say, there ought to be a Government plant on the Pacific coast in 
the Puget Sound district. There ought to be another in the Missis- 
sippi Valley district or the Middle West, and then there should be 
another on the east coast. With these facílities you would have plants 
aes from coast to coast, and the total investment would be very 
small. 


HIGH EX-ARMY OFFICER AND EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS REPRESENT POWDER 
TRUST IN WASHINGTON, 


Col. Buckner, vice president of the Du Pont Trust and its 
Washington lobbyist, is now testifying. Note carefully what he 
says. After stating positively that the Powder Trust has no 
lobby in Washington he recites that, in addition to himself, it 
is represented in Washington by a high ex-Army officer and an 
ex-Member of Congress: 

Col BUCKNER (vice president of the Du Pont Trust). His statements 
on that subject are all false. There has never at any time in the bis- 
tory of the Du Pont company existed a lobby. I am the only repre- 
sentative of the Du Pont Powder Co., except that I have employed in my 
service Gen. d who looks after small details. I have to have 
a representative here in this city, and when he retired I employed him 
to look after such little details as getting information from all of the 
departments that affect the Du Pont Powder Co. 

* * Lg * * * * 

Q. You spoke of Gen. Humphrey, a retired Army officer, now being a 
representative of the company. What other persons at any time has 
the ers ueni had employed in connection with contracts with the Goy- 

t 
erl. BUCKNER. No one, except since I have been out of the country 
so much I have turned the business over to Mr. Landis to look after 
this business down here in a measure, but not entirely, because I have 
been away from the country. ! 
IOWA CONGRESSMAN EXPRESSES DISAPPROVAL OF THE METHODS OF THE 
POWDER TRUST. 


A Member of Congress who deserves great credit for his 
efforts to protect the Government from the extortionate prices 
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charged Uncle Sam by the Powder Trust is Representative 
JAMES W. Goop, of Iowa, Republican, a prominent attorney of 
Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. Goop is a member of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and when Vice President Buckner, of the Du Pont Trust, 
was testifying before this committee Mr. Goop did not hesitate 
to express his disapproval of the methods of the Du Pont Co. 

The Powder Trust, like all other trusts, disposes of competi- 
tion in a particular locality where a rival has the audacity to 
put in an appearance by lowering its prices to such an extent 
that its competitor must either sell out to the trust or go into 
bankruptcy. The temporary losses sustained in this merciless 
process of elimination are recoyered in the form of excessive 
prices in other localities where competition has been effectually 
murdered and driven from the field. The Telephone Trust is 
doing the same thing to-day all over the United States. 

The following colloquy is taken from the hearings on the 1912 
fortifications bill hearings: 

Congressman Goop. You spoke a moment ago with regard to the 
meth employed by your concern rding competition, stating that 
no unfair methods were used to crowd out competition. Now in what 
was known as the fundamental agreement you had this provision: 

“That any 8 hereto who shall suffer excessive loss by an overt 
act of the board of trade—as, for instance, the reduction of a price, at 
a place in treatment of a local disturbance of trade—shall receive com- 

nsation for the damage it shall sustain by puse of money as may 
be agreed upon at a general meeting of the board of trade.“ 

Now, if I understand the testimony in the Government case correctly, 
a plan was resorted to whereby a very low price was made on the out- 

ut of a powder manufacturer within a certain limit or In a certain 

locality. as against a mill that was in competition, and that the mill 
making the low price, as against the mill that it was desired to put out 
of business, was directed to make a very low price, and then that mill 
in turn, was compensated for damages it sustained that were provided 
for by the board of trade. Now, to a layman it does not seem that 
these methods were hardly what would be called fair. 

Col. BUCKNER. I know nothing about those methods and nothing 
about the operations of that committee. I am not familiar with what 
was done back in the time of these agreements. I know that Mr. 
Waddell has made all such charges as that. While there may have been 
such agreement, whether they were put in operation or not I have no 
knowledge of whatever, because it is entirely without my province ever 
since I have been in the company. My business for the company has 
beea entirely with the Government, and I have had nothing to do with 
the commercial business. 

Congressman Goop. This provision I have just read I took from the 
Government's records in the trust 5 your company, and from 
a reading of that record I was convin that these practices were re- 
sorted to until one by one practically all of the powder companies were 
brought into subjection. 


The Mr. Landis referred to by Mr. Buckner is Hon. C. B. 
Landis, an ex-Member of Congress from Indiana. 

The Gen. Humphrey referred to in the testimony of the vice 
president of the Du Pont Co. as being employed in Washington 
by the powder company to “look after such little details ns 
getting information from all of the departments,” is Maj. Gen. 
Charles F. Humphrey, retired, who, although representing the 

. Powder Trust, still draws a salary of $6,000 a year from the 
Government as a retired Army officer. 

On the subject of retired naval officers taking employment 
with concerns having dealings with the Government, the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, following its discovery of a great 
deal of this practice in 1896-97, had the following to say in its 
report made to the Senate on February 11, 1897: 


No man can well serve two masters, and if contractors having large 
dealings with a Say POE of the Government can take into their em- 
ployment, with no limit as to compensation, officials of that department, 
and through them learn the secrets and the purposes of the department, 
nnd, moreover, insidiously influence its action, great inj may result 
to the public service. The fundamental principle upon which all legiti- 
mate business is transacted—that each side shall be repres2nted solely 
by persons wholly devoted to its own interests—is viciously violated by 
a custom which allows one side to take into its pecuniary employment 
a representative of the other side. 

An effort was made in the debate to draw a distinction between offi- 
cers on the active list and officers on the retired list. The committee 
deny that any well-founded distinction exists which ought to influence 
the decision of the question. Retired officers of the Navy remain officers 
to all intents and purposes, with an important exception. Section 1462 
of the Revised Statutes provides that “no officer on the retired list of 
the Navy shall be employed on active duty except in time of war." 
But notwithstanding this statute — 17 retired officers from all 
obligation to render any service for the liberal retired pay which they 
receive for life, amounting usually to three-fourths of their active duty 

ay, yet they remain a part of the Navy of the United States, available 
n any emergency of war. They are entitled to wear their uniforms on 
ublie occasions and are allowed free access to every bureau of the 

avy Department, on the theory that they are still ready to serve the 
interests of the Government by fidelity, sound advice, and an earnest 
spirit of devotion to gue duty. It is quite enough to allow such offi- 
cers to enter into ordinary private employment for compensation. To 
permit them to take sides against the Government and to enter into the 
employ of contractors having dealings with the Government reaching to 
millions of dollars will certainly, if the custom continues, become most 
pernicious and injurious to the public interests. Proclaim that such 
officers may be so employed by repealing the clause which has now be- 
come a law, and a bold and wealthy contractor, willing to s d enough 
money to take into his employ a sufficient number of naval officers on 
the active and retired list, would be able thoroughly to weaken the 
department in its dealings with such contractor and to put the Govern- 


ment at his mercy in making bargains, which would be substantial]: 
entered into with the representatives of one side alone conducting aj 
the negotiations. 

Gen. Humphrey is one of the most distinguished of our 
officers, as the following from Who's Who, 1914, will show: 


quartermaster poe October .15, 1897; 


July 11 
Awarded congressional medal: of honor, March 22, 1897. Y. fot 


ga 
within a few yards of the Mule died serving as first lieutenant, 


BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN ARMY OFFICER AND BETHLEHEM CO. 


When the Army bill was before the House on June 13, 1914, 
I called attention to the fact that Brig. Gen. William Crozier, 
the present Chief of Ordnance, was formerly in partnership 
with the Bethlehem Iron Co., now the Bethlehem Steel Co., one 
of the great firms composing the war trust. 

His remarkable promotion over 27 officers of greater age and 
longer service, his clean jump over three entire grades—major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel—to his present position, in which 
he determines the specifications, arranges the terms of ccntracts, 
and makes the purchases of powder, guns, shrapnel, and all 
other military supplies for the Ordnance Department, furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the rapid advancement possible to 
officers who make themselves agreeable to and are on friendly 
terms with the war traders. 

While a captain in the Army, Gen, Crozier perfected what is 
known as the Buflington-Crozier disappearing gun carriage. 
The gun was constructed in Government gunshops by Govern- 
ment workmen at Government expense, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars being used to perfect the carriage. 1 

When the device was perfected a patent was taken out on it 
by Capt. Crozier and Gen. Buffington—then Chief of Ordnance— 
in their own names. The application for the patent was made 
by Capt. Crozier and Gen. Buffington at the suggestion of the 
Bethlehem Co. . 

In 1894 the two officers sold the patent to the Bethlehem Co., 
giving them the rights as against all makers or users except 
the Government of the United States. (See S. Doc. 387, 1st 
sess. 57th Cong.) . ; 

The two officers were paid $10,000 cash by the Bethlehem 
Co., which concern further agreed to pay Capt. Crozier and 
Gen, Buffington royalties on all gun carriages sold to foreign 
nations until the same should amount to $40,000 or $50,000 in 
all. The amount of the royalties was to be as follows: 

For each 8-inch carriage 
For 
For 

It was claimed at that time the disappearing carriages would 
revolutionize warfare, and the prospect for a big sale of the 
carriages seemed bright. The fact that the Bethlehem Co. 
owned the patent meant that all countries desiring to purchase 
the carriages would be compelled to purchase from Bethlehem 
and pay the Bethlehem price, although the United States Gov- 
orun was left free to manufacture them in its arsenals if it 
chose. 

Immediately after the contract was entered into, I am in- 
formed, the Bethlehem Co. sent agents to Europe to reap the 
harvest. Various European nations, according to my informa- 
tion, tested the gun carriages, but none would buy, not believing 
them practical. Many American officers had also expressed 
doubt as to the practicability of the invention. Senator Red- 
field Proctor, of Vermont, ex-Secretary of War and then acting 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, gave the carriage 
much adverse publicity in the Senate at the time. (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 5409-5414, pt. 6, vol. 35, 57th Cong.) 

Capt. Crozier was still a party to the contract vith the Beth- 
lehem Co., when, to the amazement of Army circles, he was 
nominated in March, 1902, for the position of Chief of Ordnance. 
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This advancement meant a jump over the heads of 27 officers 
and three grades, which was a violation of at least the spirit of 
an act approved February 2, 1901, “An act to increase the effi- 
ciency of the permanent military establishment of the United 
States," which: provided: 

That when vacancies shall occur in the position of chief of any staff 
eorps or de ent the President appoint to such vacancies, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sonate, officers of the Army 
at la not below the rank of lieutenant colonel, and who shall hold 
office for terms of four years. 

The rank of captain is the next grade below that of lieutenant 
colonel, : 

HOLDS OFFICB IN VIOLATION OF LAW, 

Appointment to the position of Chief of Ordnance also made 
Capt. Crozier a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifi- 
ention, and his appointment therefore was in direct violation of 
an act approved February 18, 1893, which contained the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That hereafter no person shall be a member of or serve 
on said board who has been or is in any manner in in any 
invention, device, or patent which, or anything similar to which, has 
been considered or may be considered by or come before said board for 
test or adoption; or who 1s connected with or in the employ of any 
manufacturer who has or shall have contracts with the United States 
for any ordnance materials. 

Earnest opposition was made before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs to the confirmation of Gen. Crozier's nomina- 
tlon. No reflection was made on Gen. Crozier's personal char- 
-acter or upon his efficiency. Attention was directed to the fact 
that he had been in partnership with the Bethlehem Co. (it 
was not known then that at that particular time he was a party 
to the contract with the Bethlehem Co. which he did not 
terminate until 8 months after his confirmation), from which 
concern, in conpetition with others, he would be called upon, as 
Chief of Ordnance, to purchase materials aggregating millions 
of dollars in value. 

It was further contended that even 1f he had so arranged his 
affairs as to leave him no pecuniary interest whatever in his 
patents at home or abroad, he would still be disqualified for a 
position on the Board of Ordnance and Fortification or as Chief 
of Ordnance, where he would sit in judgment upon his own 
inventions and upon those of a similar character belonging to 
other men, because the natural pride of an inventor in his own 
production might prejudice him in their favor. 

It was also pointed out that if his disappearing gun carriage 
should be O. K.’d by this Government and installed in large 
numbers by our Government for defense purposes it would tend 
to make it more attractive to foreign nations, and thus create 
a demand for it abroad, which would mean royalties to Gens. 
Crozier and Buffington. 

The propriety of an officer of the United States Army offering 
for sale and seeking to profit by the sale to foreign nations of 
a weapon of defense perfected at the expense of the American 
people was also raised. 

When in the debate on the Army bill I ventured to call ntten- 
tion to the fact that Gen. Crozier had formerly been in partner- 
ship with the Bethlehem Co., and that ever since his con- 
firmation as Chief of Ordnance he had been awarding that 
concern contracts running into the millions annually, generously 
paying the Bethlehem Co. from 20 to 60 per cent more than 
it would have cost to manufacture such supplies in the Gov- 
ernment arsenals, the general was eulogized as a “ soldier with- 
out fear” and a halo was placed upon his head. It was stated 
that when his nomination had come up in the Senate he was 
“ cleared absolutely.” (See p. 10438, pt. 11, vol. 51, CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) ‘Thus the process reveals itself—the Army and 
Navy officials protecting the war trust and Members of Con- 
gress protecting the Army and Navy officials. 

But let us see whether Gen. Crozier’s clearance papers were 
* absolutely " clear, as stated to the House. 

I quote the following from the official records of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, to which body the nomination of 
Gen. Crozier was referred for consideration: 

March 27, 1902 (p. 23): Called the attention of the committee to 
the nominations of rozier, Davin Gene and others incident thereto, 

agreed that the 


and after some dis committee was 
committee would 
matt 


8 to 2. 

Senators present on that day and voting: Hawley, Proctor, Burrows, 
Quarles, Scott, Foraker, Bate, Cockrell, Pettus, and Harris. 

April 24, 1902 (p. 29): The question of the nomination of Gen. 
Crozier came up for care consi tion, and it was agreed that the 
nomination should be recommitted to the committee, and that an In- 
vestigation of certain alleged L be conducted by the full com- 
mi shall consti a 


instant, to take up fhe 


to meet at 10 o'clock a. tn. Saturday, the 31st 
instructed to notify Gen. Crozier 


Crozier matter, and the clerk was 
to ay at 1903 4 si 3690 n Crozi inati 

a p. : e Crozier nomination was taken u 
consideration, and after an informal] discussion of the matter M was 


generally agieed that the committee would defer taking any further 
action an 


d leave it to be disposed of in the Senate in executive session, 
COMMITTEE THAT HEARD EVIDENCE FOR AND AGAINST WAS 8 TO 2 AGAINST 
CONFIRMATION, 

The only vote taken by the committee that heard the charges 
against Capt. Crozier, and his defense to the arguments in oppo- 
sition to his confirmation, was a vote 8 to 2 against confirmation. 

The files of the Army and Navy journals for the period during 
which the Crozier nomination was pending indicate that “ power- 
ful pressure,” reaching even to the President of the United 
States, was being used to bring about the confirmation of the 
then Capt. Crozier as Chief of Ordnance. 

In spite of the fact that effort was made to cause the mem- 
bers of the Senate Military Affairs Committee to change their 
yotes and vote for confirmation, they refused, and the best com- 
promise that could be obtained was an agreement to refer the 
matter back to the Senate without recommendation. 

Capt. Crozier was confirmed by the Senate in executive— 
secret—session June 20, 1902. 

It was believed that one of the concessions made by the 
friends of Capt. Crozier to obtain confirmation was an under- 
standing that he would not serve as a member of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification, from membership on which he was 
clearly disqualified by the fact that the Patent Office records 
showed that he had obtained the following patents, all of which 
have “been considered” and “may be considered by or come 
before said board (Ordnance and Fortification, of which Gen. 
Crozier is a member) for test or adoption.” 


Patent No. 555,426, dated February 25, 1896 intl 
Buffington), fora Gisappearin -gun mounting. ee ee 
Patent No, 618,252, d November 1, 1898, for a disappearing-gun 


mounting. 
Patent No, 671,879, dated April 9, 1901, for a wire-wound gun. 


The question of increasing the use of these devices, as well 
as their purchase, would also necessarily come before Gen. 
Crozier as a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion as well as Chief of Ordnance. 

.It may also have been that Capt. Crozier's defenders gave 
assurance that he would retire from his contract with the 
Bethlehem company. At any rate, for a brief period, and an 
exceedingly brief period, Gen. Crozier did not serve ns a member 
of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, althongh he has 
now been a member of the board for more than 10 years. 

Since the Bethlehem company had been unable to sell any dis- 
appearing-gun carriages to foreign nations in nine years, which 
meant no royalties to Gen. Crozier, he sacrificed little when he 
withdrew from the contract in the following manner: 

N Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OrricE OF y oH eie w^ ORDNANCE, 
The BETHLEHEM STEEL Co NOU aa NR e 


South Bethlehem, Pa, 

GENTLEMEN: 1, Referring to the agreement between the Bethlehem 
Iron Co, and myself, for myself and also as attorney for Gen. (then 
Col) A. R. Buffington, which ap in my letter of September 6, 
1894, and your answer thereto of September 10 of the same year, I 
wish now to inform you that I hereby release the Bethlehem Iron Co. 
and its successors from all oonga tone to myself in consequence of such 
agreement; that is, that I hereby assign all right, title, and interest 
in the invention which has been commonly own as the Buffington- 
Crozier disa ring carriage, and in all letters patent relating thereto, 
to the Bethlehem Iron Co. and its successors, without any further con- 
sideration or compensation whatsoever to be paid to myself or to any 
other person in my behalf, my object being to relinquish fully and totally 
all personal interest in this invention. 

2. Nothing in this letter is, however, to be understood as affecting 
the right or interest or compensation of Gen. Buffington in regard to 
this invention or — fuo of the United States therein. 

Y 


Very resp 
WII LIAN CROZIER, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnance. 

This letter did not release the Bethlehem company from the 
payment of royalties to Gen. Buffington, Gen. Crozier’s partner, 
in the event the Bethlehem company should be able to find for- 
eign purchasers for the carriage. 

In the meantime the War Department has installed $9,000,000 
worth of the Buffington-Crozier carriages. 

INVENTIONS PERFECTED WITH AMERICAN TAXPAYERS’ MONEY SHOULD NOT 
BE OFFERED TO FOREIGN NATIONS, 

I do not desire to do Gen. Crozier the slightest injustice, and 
on the other hand I am equally anxious that he do no injustice 
to the taxpayers of this country, 90 per cent of whom are the 
poor, and 99 per cent of whom are kept too busy looking after 
their private affairs to give personal attention to the manner 
in which their money is being expended in Washington, and 
whe rely upon their paid Representatives in Congress to look 
after their interests. The Buffington-Crozier disappearing car- 
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riages may be as deadly in warfare as Gen. Crozier claims, and 

their purchase and manufacture by this Government through 

Gen. Crozier may be an excellent investment. I do not know. 
What I take particular exception to, and what I believe the 

American people would take exception to if they knew of these 

facts, is that Army officers should have any business connection 

whatever with the ammunition ring, and that instruments of 
war perfected as a result of the expenditure of money raised by 
taxing the American people should be even offered to foreign 

Governments by an American Army officer. : 

If this Nation should engage in war with nations equipped 
with such weapons, American sailors and soldiers would be 
mowed down with engines of death perfected with the Ameri- 
can people's money. 

What is the use of this Government spending huge sums to 
perfect guns if after they are perfected they are to be offered 
for sale to foreign nations, any one of which may possibly be- 
come our enemy? 

SOME OFFICERS HAVE BEEN IN POWER AT HEADQUARTERS TOO LONG; TOO 
CLOSE AN INTIMACY HAS GROWN UP WITH AMMUNITION CONTRACTORS. 
When a political party is in power too long, it becomes care- 

less of the people's rights. An organization grows up that is 

not for the best interests of the public, 

Occasionally, however, political parties are taken out of 
power, and the organization is thus broken up. But in the 
Army and Navy the machine goes on building forever. It has 
$240,000,000 to spend every year. Army and Navy officers never 
have to go before the people and answer for their acts. "There 
has never been a real investigation of the business methods of 
the War and Navy Departments, and no doubt those in charge 
figure that because there never has been there never will be. 
It is but natural if carelessness in the spending of the people's 
money has resulted. 

When a new Secretary comes in he knows absolutely nothing 
about the business of the department. Perhaps he is a lawyer, 
or perhaps a banker. The officers at the top upon whom he 
must depend for his information start in immediately to cap- 
ture him to their viewpoints and policies, and invariably they 
succeed. Daniels is an exception. This golden circle of officials 
who surround the new Secretary are not going to allow him to 
change their policies 1f they can help it; and they see that he 
gets only such information as is deemed expedient. To admit 
that any important change should be made is to admit they have 
not been doing things right, or that they have made a mistake. 

ARMY OFFICERS DO NOT VOLUNTEER INFORMATION, 


Ever since my election two years ago I have been endeavor- 
ing to obtain facts relative to the expenditure of Army and 
Navy appropriations. My very first visit with the Army officers 
nt the War Department convinced me that I had an uphill 
journey ahead of me. Any request for information was resented 
as an attempt to pry into the personal affairs of Army officers. 
Every possible obstruction was placed in the way, and one 
letter remained unanswered for two months. 

A CONGRESSMAN’S PRINCIPAL VALUE IS TO APPROPRIATE MONEY. 


The small group of Army officers who are running things 
care very little about the average Member of Congress. These 
officers want no interference, and least of all close scrutiny of 
the prices they pay for ammunition, either by Mr. Congressman 
or anyone else. 

The Army and Navy officers who run things were in the 
saddle long before the inexperienced Member of Congress came 

on the scene, and will no doubt be on the job a long time after 
he has taken his departure. 

ARMOR MANUFACTURERS ARE CONSIDERATE OF MILITARY OFFICIALS, 

Military offieials have frequent opportunity to come in con- 
tnct with the officers and agents of powder, armor, and gun 
making concerns, and, of course, the war trafficking firms 
trent them nicely and show them every consideration, as they 
should. The following order is characteristic of those fre- 
quently appearing in the Army and Navy Journal: 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
BRIG. GEN. W. CROZIER, C. O. 

Col. Rogers Birnie, Maj. Clarence C. Williams, and Maj. Edward 
P. O'Hern, O. D., will proceed to the works of the Midvale Steel Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the purpose of attending a meeting of the joint 
Army and A board on gun forgings on or about March 12, 1914. 
(Mar. 5, War D.) 

Just how far the armor concerns in this country go in enter- 
taining Army and Navy officials would be interesting to know. 
It is well known that the Krupp concern in Germany spends a 
large sum of money for the entertainment of visiting military 
officers, who come to the big works at Essen from all countries 
of the world commissioned to pass for payment work ordered 
by their Governments. 


While making arrangements to arm against each other, and 
perhaps to destroy one another, the representatives of the war 
offices of the world do not regard one another with distrust, 
but instead turn in and make merry together. 'The firm of 
Krupps, whose customers the army officers are, has built a 
hotel, the Essen Hotel (Essener Hof), where the officers receive 
princely hospitality at its expense. 

“This Krupp hotel,” writes M. Jules Huret, who was a guest 
there, “is a very curious place. With its double marble stair- 
case, with columns of rose-colored marble and banisters of 
gilded copper, it has dignity. In the vestibule, on either side of 
a vast stone chimney piece, sculptured masks represent the five 
continents. 'The ground is covered with red tiles, along which 
carpets are run; red leather settees and armchairs are lined 
along the walls. The guests of the firm dine in a special hall, 
* * * After a few days they all know one another and they 
soon meet around a large round table. Nothing could show 
better than these occasions how much that is artificial our civili- 
zation contains. "Turks, Bulgars, Serbs, Japs, Chilean, and 
Argentina and Philippine representatives will be there. i 

“ There will also be Scandinavians, Russians, Belgians. At 
the end of the meal, when the French wines have got a little 
into their heads, the voices will rise, and all these enemies will 
clink glasses for a long time like brothers, amid laughter and 
the smoke of long cigars, at the cost of the Krupps—a thousand 
leagues from the thought of the reasons that brought them there. 
All these gentry will perhaps be slaughtering one another one 
fine day with these guns which they have come to see bored. 
But while they are waiting for the steel to cool they ‘booze,’ as 
William II said to Jules Simon. 

“Some of these representatives stay a year, even two years, 
to watch the processes of manufacture, so that with its 50 rooms 
the ‘Essen Hotel’ costs the firm something like £20,000 a year, 
without counting incidental expenses, This. year, for instance, 
when the Chinese mission arrived—18 persons, with their nt- 
tendants—there was an insuffielency of accommodation. Frau 
Krupp invited the Turkish officers, whom she had been harbor- 
ing for a long time, to make a little journey to London and Paris 
at her expense, under the guidance of a young officer attached 
to the works. They stayed away five days, enjoyed themselves 
as may be imagined, and returned when the Celestials hnd gone 
again. The stay of the Chinamen themselves had cost £2,000— 
special trains, banquets, etc." 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE OF WAR SUPPLIES IS THE ONLY SURE METHOD 
OF PROTECTING TAXPAYERS FROM MILITARY EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Before I was elected to Congress I found entertainment and 
instruction sitting in the publie gallery of the House and Senate 
listening to the debates each year on the Army and Navy bills. 
I heard those opposed to the ever and ever increasing appropria- 
tions for militarism call attention to the coincidence that each 
year about the time these bills would come up with their stag- 
gering sums for preparation for war in time of peace there 
would appear in the newspapers war scares and rumors of in- 
creased preparation for war by our presumed enemies. Year 
after year I heard it charged and repeated in the Halls of Con- 
gress that these newspaper articles, all more or less of mysteri- 
ous origin, were cireulated to arouse the country to a seuse of 
impending danger which did not exist, and indirectly to influence 
Congress to increase the appropriations for the Army and Navy. 
Those who were opposing the colossal Army and Navy pro- 
grams asserted their belief that the principal demand for in- 
creased armament did not come from the masses who pay the 
bills, but from the armor and ammunition manufacturers, who 
anticipated huge profits in supplying the same, and the success 
of whose business depends upon large preparations for war. It 
occurred to me, as I sat in the galleries listening to these nrgu- 
ments, that if they were well founded, as I then believed they 
were and am more than ever convinced now, the easy and prac- 
tical solution of the problem would be for the Government to 
take the profit out of war and preparation for war. Yet I never 
heard any of the debaters suggest the taking of the profit out of 
the war game as the solution of the problem. Nationalization 
of the manufacture of the munitions of war offers a program on 
which everybody, whether in favor of disarmament, increased 
armament, or maintaining the present armament, can meet on a 
common ground. Those who desire greater armament can get it 
at little more than one-half the cost of private manufacture. 

It is argued by some who oppose complete Government manu- 
facture as a policy that the Government should give to private 
manufacturers such an amount of work “as will justify them 
in keeping up plants which would be of inestimable value to the 
Government in case necessity arises.” This is not a reason for 
the present wasteful policy, merely an excuse. 
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By complete Government manufacture the Government could 
save enough money annually to buy a plant equal to that of 
largest private concern. a few years the Government coul 
save enough by complete t manufacture to ow? p 
the plants in the country and have the munitions a ps 
which would have been purchased in those years as well. 

It can scarcely be argued that the Government could place 
more dependence during war upon a privately owned plant than 
upon a Government-owned plant if capacity was equal. The ad- 
vantage would be on the side of Government manufacture, be- 
cause the Government-owned plant could not increase the cost 
of its products in time of war when the Government is at its 
mercy, as the Armor and Powder Trusts did during the Spanish 
War. 

Both France and Russia have Government armor plants. In 
the matter of cost the Russian Government claims to be able to 
produce armor at a saving of about $200 a ton over the prices 
asked by the private manufacturers, and the French Government 
estimates that an equal saving has already been made on the 
thin plates, which is the only grade so far manufactured. 

Japan has built two Government factories, and, while it is not 
known outside of that country just what has been done, it is 
believed that they are successful, although no figures can be 
obtained as to the cost of the armor they turn out. These plants 
were installed under the direction of Americans who had learned 
their trade at the American armor-making plants. 

When all profit is taken out of war and preparation for war, 
but not until then, we may expect relief from the systematic 
agitation now being carried on by the Navy League and other 
friends of the armor ring, the ammunition ring, and the Ship- 
building Trust for an ever and ever increased amount of arma- 
ment, which agitation is especially systematie and pronounced 
about the time the Army and Navy bills are before Congress 
each year. Should the Government manufacture all of its mu- 
nitions, I predict that the Navy League would not only lock the 
doors of its suite in the National Capitol, from which it carries 
ón its lobbying morning, noon, and night, but that the same 
patriots for profit who are now clamoring for a bi and 
bigger Navy, in the certain knowledge that if their ngitation 1s 
Successful they will draw down contracts worth millions, will 
be among the loudest in their protestations ngainst an annual 
expenditure of $250,000,000 for war in time of peace. Later I 
will identify some of the men back of the league and mention 
their business connections to show why I think they would be 
likely to close up their busy little lobby headquarters in Wash- 
ington if Uncle Sam should determine to nationalize the manu- 
facture of everything pertaining to war. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF ARMOR AND MUNITION FACTORIES IS A STANDING 
MENACE TO PEACE. 

Every man who opposes war and favors peace can support a 
policy of Government manufacture, because as long as these 
hydra-headed capitalistic cliques which thrive and fatten on 
international distrust and suspicion remain in our midst we are 
in danger, not so much from the peoples beyond the seas as 
from the war traders nt home, who, if permitted to ply their 
trade to its final analysis, will lead us to the very brink of 
desolation and then, to satisfy their sordid greed of gold, plunge 
us headlong into the bottomless abyss of war itself. 

Permit me here to quote the words of Minority Leader Oscar 
W. Unprrwoop, uttered in the debate on the Naval bill in the 
House of February 5, 1915: 


I belleve we ought to have a reasonable Na 
but I do not want to see my country have e 
that will invite us to make issues that ma 
the caldron of bloodshed and disaster. [Applause.] 
you propose to enter into a race of armaments the 
mean war. [Applause.] 


INCREASE IN COST OF NAVY IS ABNORMAL, 

The increase in the cost of our Army and Navy in the last 
20 years is enough to stagger the imagination and bewilder the 
senses. The cost of our Army and Navy is greater in propor- 
tion to its size than that of any other nation on earth. The 
increase in cost is absolutely abnormal when considered in 
proportion to the increase in our population, or the increase 
in wealth, or when considered with the increased cost of prep- 
aration for war in other countries in time of peace. In this 
connection it is legitimate to ask to what extent the awful 
increase in cost is due to the systematic agitating of the possi- 
bility of war by those who profit financially from the ever- 
increasing expenditures of the military branches of our Gov- 
ernment. 

In the last 30 years our population has increased 85 per cent, 
our wealth 185 per cent, and our expenditures 400 per cent. 

During the 15 years prior to the Spanish-American War our 
annval appropriations for the Navy ranged from $14,000,000 to 


and a reasonable Army, 
e Peng td 
T e our e in 
Diause I believe that if 
of the story will 


$30,000,000, and for the Army less than $25,000,000, averaging 
for both less than $50,000,000. 

In 1883 our appropriation for the Navy was $14,903,559; in 
1890, approximately $20,000,000; in 1914, $140,000,000! Our 
appropriations for the Army and Navy combined for the ensuing 
year will be in the neighborhood of $240,000,000. 

During the year 1912 our entire revenue, not including postal 
receipts, amounted to $702,000,000. Of this we expended $654,- 
000,000 to defray the entire expense of the Government; $444,- 
000,000, or 67.88 per cent, was paid out for war and on account 
of war. Just before the outbreak of the present European 
war Germany was spending 55 per cent of her revenues for war 
and on account of war; Japan, 45 per cent; Great Britain, 37 
per cent; and France, 35 per cent. 

Our Army contained 91,416 men; Navy, 52,757 men. German 
Army, during the year indicated, contained 870,000 men; navy, 
66,783 men. Japan; Army, 250,000 men; navy, 51,054 men, with 
a reserve naval force of 114,000 men. Great Britain: Army, 
254,500 men; navy, 187,500 men. France: Army, 720,000 men; 
navy, 60,621 men. 

I Britain's revenue was greater than ours by nearly 

,000,000, but our expenses for war and on account of war 
was more than $100,000,000 greater than hers. Yet the aggre- 
gate of her army and navy was nearly four times as great as 
ours. 

Germany's revenue exceeded ours by $60,000,000, but our ex- 
penditures for war and on account of wars exceed hers by more 
than $50,000,000, yet her army is more than eight times as large 
fs ours, 

The revenue of France is more than $233,000,000 greater than 
ours, but our expenses for war and on account of wars is nearly 
$150,000,000 more than hers, notwithstanding her army is eight 
times as large as ours and her navy excels ours by 10,000 men. 

Although our revenue is nearly two and one-half times that 
of Japan, yet her army is nearly three times as large as ours, 
with a naval force nearly four times the size of ours, yet our 
expenses for war and on account of wars is more than three 
and one-half times that of hers. 


How the cost of our Navy is soaring. 
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$14, 903, 559 
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It is interesting to note that the per capita appropriations by 
Congress for all purposes is climbing up just about in proportion 
to the increased cost of the Navy, as the following figures will 


i 


It is pertinent to inquire where the millions that have been 


poured into militarism to the enrichment of the armor and 
ammunition capitalists came from. These millions were not 
picked up in the streets, and they were not contributed by the 
rich. Our citizens have not contributed in proportion to their 
wealth but the poor man has paid on an average almost as 
much as the rich ; and since there are 09 poor to every rich man, 
it means that the millions that have piled up in the pockets of 
the armor-plate magnates have come from the pockets of the 


poor. 

And this is the feature of militarism-gone-mad that strikes 
home—the fact that the wasted millions did not come from an 
income tax or inheritance tax levied on those best able to bear 
the burden, none of it having been collected by a direct tax, but 
that practically every penny of the $2,000,000,000 expended on 
the Army and Navy in the last 10 years came through the 
customhouses and the internal-revenue offices. Since custom- 
houses and internal-reyenue offices do not levy taxes on men 
according to their wealth or ability to pay, but solely upon 
things the people eat, wear, and use, it means that the people 
pay the armor-plate makers’ bills in the increased cost of living. 
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Therefore it is but logical that the cost of living must in- 
crease in proportion to the cost of militarism—and it does, as 
the table heretofore given shows beyond successful contradic- 
tion. The people may as well know that as the cost of mili- 
tarism increases in the future so will the cost of living. 

To make clearer my statement that the poor man has been 
paying almost as much toward defraying the expenses of the 
Federal Government as the rich man, permit me to correct the 
impression of the average person that some part of the taxes 
he has been paying to his local tax collector has been sent to 
Washington for the purpose of maintaining the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The truth is that not one penny of the taxes we have 
been paying our local tax collectors has come to Washington. 
Every penny of such taxes has gone toward defraying the ex- 
penses of township, city, county, and State. Therefore if a 
millionaire pays a heavy State tax none of it goes toward 
defraying the cost of the Army and Navy or maintaining the 
Federal Government. The manner in which the people have 
been supporting the Army and Navy and meeting all other 
Federal expenses has been by paying increased prices for things 
eaten, worn, or used. The local grocer and dry-goods merchant 
has been the Federal tax collector without knowing it or with- 
out his average customer knowing it. To the extent that the 
average poor man eats the same amount of food as the rich man 
he has been paying as much tax. Funds for the maintenance 
of the Army and Navy, as well as all other Federal expenses, 
have thus in the past been raised wholly in the form of 
increased cost of living. 

It is true, of course, that we now have an income-tax law on 
the statutes, and this will help some; but until the tax on in- 
comes in excess of $10,000 annually is increased much above 
the present rates, and until there is a stiff Federal inheritance- 
tax law, so that those who derive the greatest benefit from 
military expenditure will bear the heaviest burden of their cost, 
as they should, the poor man will continue to carry the heaviest 
load in proportion to his abflity to pay, just as he always has 
done and just as the stone in the bottom of the wall bears more 
weight than its more fortunate brethren on the top. 

GET READY TO PAY IN EARNEST FROM NOW ON, 


Two billion dollars have been collected in 10 years from the 
men, women, and children of our Nation for militarism, a sum 
sufficient to dig the Panama Canal, pay off the national debt, 
with enough left to defray for one whole year the entire ex- 
penses of all the churches, including foreign missions, all the 
free schools, colleges, and universities in America. 

And the end is not yet. The war traffickers have not finished 
reaping their harvest; they are just getting in good trim to 
make us pay the cost of militarism in real earnest. American 
people, listen to this little colloquy which occurred recently at 
one of the hearings of the Naval Affairs Committee between 
Representative FrNLY Gray, of Indiana, and Admiral Vreeland, 
a big-Navy booster: 

“Mr. Gray. I wish to inquire of the admiral if it is not the 
policy of other Governments to increase their navies with all the 
other leading powers? 

“ Admiral VREELAND. It is, sir. . 

“Mr. Gray. What would be the advantage to us or any other 
powers if the navies were increased equally by all the nations 
of the world? Would there be any advantage to us or to any 
other power? 

“ Admiral VREELAND. Not if you mean in the same ratio. 

“Mr. Gray. Would not the same grounds exist after an in- 
crease for a further increase? J 

„Admiral VREELAND. It would seem so. 

“Mr. Gray. There would be no advantage gained by any 
nation, then. How long could that be maintained, that even 
increase, and what advantage would it be to any nation? 

“ Admiral VREELAND. If it continues to increase, the poorer 
nation will eventually exhaust itself, and then the other nations, 
the United States included, will have a free hand—I mean be 
free to build in accordance with the changed conditions. 

i Mr. Gray. Then it is only a question of the limit of tax- 
ation? 

“ Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir.” 

In other words, the only thing that the international war 
trust has to fear on the score of reduction of profits is the 
limit of the ability of men, women, and children to keep on 
paying the ever and ever increasing per capita appropriation 
tax in the form of higher prices for foodstuffs and wearing 
apparel. This is certainly a bright prospect for the Armor, 
Powder, Battleship, and Ammunition Trusts. But for the tax- 
payers the prospects are not so bright. 

If the taxpayers of the world want to escape being forced to 
pay higher and higher taxes until they get so high they simply 
can not pay them; there is but one thing to do, and that is for 


the people of all the nations to insist that their Governments 
manufacture their own munitions of war. 

If the millionaire and multimillionaire war-trust magnates 
can not make huge profits in supplying the armor, guns, powder, 
and battleships, they will take the same attitude toward the 
wasting of public funds that the rest of us do. 


. TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATE LOBBY COMMITTEE. 


United States Senator Greorcre T. Orivrem, of Pennsylvania, 
testified before the Senate lobby investigation committee that 
he owned 1,000 shares of stock in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and held a * considerable" interest in copper mining. 
He testified he also owned 7,700 shares in the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. and two newspapers—the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 
the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. Increased armament re- 
quires great quantities of both copper and coal. 

The United States Steel Corporation is the owner of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., which concern has obtained $32,000,000 worth 
of contracts from the Navy Department for armor alone, and 
other millions of dollars' worth of contracts for other materials 
used in the increasing of the Army and Navy. 

On February 2, 1915, one of Senator Oxiver’s newspapers 
editorially asked : 


“But what is meant by that resounding mouthful “ disarmament by 
the United States?" Isn't it the fact that the United States is pretty 
well disarmed as matters stand? * * There isn't much sense 
in talking of the United States disarming before it is armed. 


THE ARMOR RING AS EMPLOYERS OF LABOR. 


The concerns comprising the armor ring are notorious as 
being among the most bitter enemies of organized labor in the 
United States, and reports following investigations of condi- 
tions in the plants reveal] that they are cruel and inhuman in 
their treatment of unorganized labor. Is this language too 
strong? The findings of the investigating committees them- 
selves will afford the best answer to this query. 

A survey of living conditions in Pittsburgh was made in 
1909 by the Sage Foundation under the direction of especially 
qualified investigators, who collected their material at first 
hand in the mill and in the home. It had from first to last the 
hearty support of such prominent citizens of Pittsburgh as 
Mayor George W. Guthrie; President H. D. W. English, of the 
Civic Improvement Commission; Judge Joseph Buffington, of 
the United States circuit court; and W. H. Matthews, of the 
famous Kingsley House. 

Edwin Bjorkman, a magazine writer, was furnished with the 
material gathered by the foundation and presented its findings 
in condensed form in the World’s Work for April, 1909. I quote 
the following from Mr. Bjorkman’s résume of the Sage Founda- 
tion report: 

The Carnegie Steel MAT employs about 22,000 workers within 
the district. Concerning the prem born among these, some very in- 
structive statistics are available. hey number 
workers out of four in the whole force. fuc they represent more 
than 20 distinct nationalities, most of whic 
to 20 racial or lingual subdivisions. Considering only the predominant 
elements, we find * * 14,000 Austrians, Hungarians, Italians, 
and R * * * among every hundred of whom there are 82 
unskilled, 15 semiskilled, and only 3 skilled workers. 

* * > * * *. * 

Mentally they rank low. Education or trainin 
morally they can hardly be called undesirable. 
ble, willing workers, who never dream of questioning the de- 

or the ty of the task assigned to them, and who are ren- 
dered oblivious to danger by their ignorance. Having worked 14 and 
16 hours a day in their native countries, and 8 paid from 25 
to 50 cents for such slav they think little of wor 12 bours a day 
and find a fortune in $2 thus earned. 

* * * * LJ * LI 


But 


they have none. 
hey prove submissive, 


are 
contempt that even competition with them 
Wherever they get in, the natives and the north- 
w. Wherever the latter 
Hunkies ” 
80 


English-speakin 
houses. And 


* 
There used to be big money for the workers who handled iron and 
steel. There is still any good 
ê cu 


of what they 
It has been figured out that every hundred workers in 
the steel and blast furnaces includes 60 men who make less than 
$2 a day, and only two who make more than $5 in the same time. The 
average daily wages of Allegheny County's 9,000 blast-furnace men were 
found to be below $2.50 in 1907. In October of that year the entire 
force of 12-hour men in the open-hearth department of the Homestead 
Steel Works was 83 2.76 a day. The highest paid skilled work- 
ers in some of the most important branches of the steel industry are 
xp pam of earning more than $3.75 a day. 

The main thing asked of the worker is speed, or, maybe one ought to 
say, speed without waste. To the achievement of this result everything 


many 
used to earn. 
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is adapted, but, above all, the wage schedules, The r 
the whole e 1 is to get more out of a man by paying h ess. 
fundamental rule is that if the man drives the machine he is 
the piece; if the machine drives him he is paid for time. 
stantly practiced is to urge the workers into exceeding their 
capacity for the purpose of earning more and then to adapt e 
rate to the new record in order that they may work still harder to 
retain their old earnings. This has proved one of the most effective 
means of increasing the output. 
s 


* = * * * - E * 
8 Aer 16,000 men employed in the three largest plants of the United 
es 


teel Corporation in 1907 there were 120 men aur A eT 
e - 


eight hours a daß. Among the steel and iron workers 


hour day Is practically law now, so that, for in ce, there were only 
ninety-thrce 10-hour men to one thousand five hundred and seventeen 
12-hour men at the Homestead Steel Works in 1907. 

This law, slightly modified—and modified largely for the worse— 
holds good seven days of the week all the year through. Neither Sun- 
days nor holidays exist for these toilers. Once every ir they 
work 24 hours in a stretch in order that they may have a full day of 
24 hours free the next week. 

MR, WORKINGMAN, HOW LONG DO YOU PROPOSE TO STAND FOR THIS? 

Thanks to an investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 
strike in 1910, information is available as to conditions of labor 
in that armor-making concern's plants. The inquiry was made 
by the United States Bureau of Labor in 1910, under the direc- 
tion of Ethelbert Stewart, a special agent of the Labor Bureau 
at the time, who bore the reputation of being one of the most 
experienced economic investigators in the country. 

When this strike began there were no labor organizations in 
th» plant; the company would not permit them. It was the 
higher grade workers who led off in the strike, Many of the 
highest-grade men had approximately a 103-hour day. But 
they were frequently being required to work overtime on week 
days and to do additional work on Sundays. Fearing that the 
encroachments of overtime and Sunday work were leading to a 
12-hour and 7-day schedule for the whole force, they therefore 
protested. Therefore the protesting committee was discharged; 
therefore the strike. 

The Government investigation revealed this: 

That out of every 100 men 29 were working 7 days every 
week. 

That out of every 100 men 43, including these 29, were work- 
ing some Sundays in the month. 

That out of every 100 men 51 were working 12 hours a day. 

That out of every 100 men 25 were working 12 hours a day 7 
days a week. 

'That out of every 100 men 46 were earning less than $2 a day. 

These are the grim figures which the United States Bureau 
of Labor gives us of the working shifts of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. as drawn from the company's own time books. This is the 
manner in which the concerns that have drawn down 5175, 
000,000 of the people's money were treating their employees in 
1910. Since that time considerable 8-hour-day legislation bas 
been passed, and there is no record of the number of 12-hour 
shifts now in force. 

Workingmen of the Nation, are you willing that your Gov- 
ernment shall continue to give contracts running into the 
millions annually to firms that have mistreated and underpaid 
their employees as have these great war trafficking concerns? 
If you are not willing, then protest against it. But let me 
assure you at the outset that one protest will not be sufficient. 
The chances are you will have to speak loud and often before 
your voice will be heard in far-off Washington. 

ENTER MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, PATRIOT, 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of a policy of com- 
plete Government manufacture of all munitions of war is that 
such a policy will remove all incentive for the defrauding of the 
Government by private manufacturers. The war trust has never 
hesitated to cheat the Government when it found an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and it has managed to find the opportunities. 
It is probable that the exact extent of the frauds that have been 
perpetrated upon the Government by the war trust will never 
be known, because it has been only by sheer accident that such 
frauds have become public in a few instances. 

A proposition has been made to Secretary Daniels, however, 
that if he will agree to reward those who furnish the evidence 
of extensive armor-plate swindles with a certain percentage of 
the sums recovered from the armor ring as a result of such in- 
formation that it will be forthcoming. Those who have made 
this proposition to the Secretary state that the men who have 
such information have dealings with the armor concerns, and 
that others who would testify are in the employment of the 
armor manufacturers, and that they can not sacrifice their in- 
terests and means of livelihood without some kind of protec- 
tion. Since there would be no cost to the Government unless 


it was able to actually recover fines from the armor patriots, 
it can not be seen how the Government can well refuse this 
proposition. There is little doubt but that the Government has 
paid high prices for inferior and “doctored” and defective 
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armor plates, guns, and gun forgings in scores of instances 
without the same being detected. 

Any discussion as to armor frauds necessitates the mention of 
one of our prominent millionaires who travels about the country 
posing as a great patriot—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who holds 
$300,000,000 worth of bonds in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which in turn owns the Carnegie and other war- 
trafficking subsidiaries, which never kesitate to take advantage 
of their strangle hold of our Army and Navy, Mr. Carnegie's 
protestations of patriotism notwithstanding. Mr. Carnegie's 
slice of pork resulting from his $300,000,000 worth of bonds 
amounts to approximately $16,000,000 annually. The American 
taxpayers contribute the greater portion of this in the form 
of increased cost of living. 

On January 7, 1911, Mr. Carnegie made a speech before the 
Republican Club in New York City, in which he told how he 
came to go into the armor-plate business. 

I was coaching in Scotland— 

He said— 
when I got a cablegram from Secretary Tracy— 

This is the same Secretary of the Navy Tracy who, after 
leaving the Government service, became the attorney for the 
Carnegie Co.— 

— Sey effect, "the President says he understands it to be your duty 


to enter into the manufacture of armor and save the ships from waitin; 
on the stocks for want of it.” "i 5 


Mr. Carnegie proceeded then to say: 

That telegram settled it, for whenever the public calls on me for any- 
thing I can do, unless I fall dead, it is my glory to respond. 
the President thinks it ts my duty to do anything or to go anywhere 
for my country, I consider it the voice of God. s g ze 

Mr. Carnegie went into the armor business as a result of 
listening to the “ voice of God,” but there is a sufficiently large 
amount of documentary evidence to indicate that once in the 
armor business, with Uncle Sam-as a customer, his hearing 
must have become defective. 


VOICE OF GOD OR VOICE OF GREED? 


On the 22d of May, 1894, the House passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Naval Affairs to investigate the 
charges of fraud filed against the Carnegie Steel Co., then 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. The investigation was made by a sub- 
commitee consisting of Messrs. Cummings, Money, Talbot of 
Maryland, Dolliver, and Wadsworth. The evidence was large 
and conyincing. Here is some of the evidence bearing directly 
upon the question of fraud in the manufacture of armor plate 
by this apostle of peace, to whom the voice of the President is 
the same as the voice of God. 

Charles M. Schwab was then superintendent of the company, 
but is now president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and one of the 
43 Carnegie-made millionaires. He testified that the armor 
plate did not “receive uniform treatment”; that they did not 
make any armor plate that did not “ have blowholes"; that the 
“blowholes” were secretly “plugged” and kept “concealed” 
from the Government inspectors; that he knew of this fraudu- 
lent work. The documeat which contains all this evidence is 
House of Representatives Report No. 1468, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session. 

The superintendent of the works, W. A. Cline, testified that 
he almost invariably changed the figures so that false reports 
of the treatment of the plates were systematically made to the 
Government inspectors; that he discharged some of the work- 
men because they told the truth about this fraudulent work. 

William E. Cory, a superintendent, testified that the tensile 
strength of each plate was stretched so as to increase their 
apparent tensile strength without the knowledge of the in- 
spectors of the Government; that he knew false specimens were 
substituted for the plates selected by the Government inspectors, 
but he considered it “a matter of small importance"; that 
plates selected by the Government inspectors for physical and 
ballistic tests were re-treated before the tests were made and 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. This 
fraud led the inspectors to believe all the armor was as good 
as the specially treated plates secretly made after they had 
been selected for making tests. 

Mr. T. F. Van Kirk, a workman in this company’s works, 
testified that on April 11 and 12, 1892, a plate, x-9, 13 inches, 
was— 


plugged and hammered up. Forty holes in top and bottom of plate. 
his plate was afterwards finished, ore Pe x-8, 13 inches, April 23 
and 24, 1892. Holes In top of platé run in wire 4 feet or more. The 
material in this plate was very bad, and in t 
would fall in, but we finally doctored it up and 


In an affidavit Samuel Sheriff says: 


The plugging and doctoring of plates was generally done at night, 
when no inspectors were about, but I seen one fixed one day at noon. 


ing to plug the plugs 
t passed inspection. 


- sion in aue 8 
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Mr. T. F. Farley, another workman, testified in an affidavit 
that 


the plates were frequently imperfect, meee a full of deep holes and de- 
fects; frequently en off the planer in the daytime and hidden or 
covered up until night C as ca Ean seen by the 8 and then 
worked upon in 0 ttime. have seen these defective plates 
passed, inspected, and sl pped — 2 the works to their destination. 


Mr. G. W. Kountz says in his affidavit: 


I have known of heavy plates mee plugged E holes from 4 to 6 
inches, unknown to the Government inspectors. This fraud has been 
practiced upon the Government since long before November, 1892, and 
since September, 1893. 

Mr. T. F. Farley says in his testimony: 


When I first went there, 8 were — y cuttings from 
the same plates, * * em with a punch, and 
placing more and more 25 the. hole unt until it was level, 1 it ‘could 
stand no more plugging, I have run wires in to the depth of v inches 
into these plates, and I know that plates that I run a wire in 18 inches 
passed and 1s now somewhere, 


WAR TRAFFICKERS CAN DEFRAUD UNCLE SAM AND KEEP OUT OF THE PENI- 
TENTIARY, BUT ORDINARY CITIZENS BETTER NOT TRY IT. 

Mr. Carnegie's company was found guilty of fraud upon the 
Government, and damages of $600,000 were assessed ngainst 
his company, but he managed to compromise for $140,000. The 
fact that the Carnegie Company defrauded the Government 
did not seem to impair in the least its standing with the Navy 
Department. Mr. Carnegie was given larger contracts than 
ever. 

While Mr. Carnegie was on the witness stand before the Stan- 
ley Steel Trust investigating committee, Congressman BEALL of 
Texas inquired whether it was his habit to consult his attorney 
to learn the law, so as to be able to operate his business ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Carnegie, pointing to his head with his index 
finger, replied : 

I never bothered my head about the law. 

Perhaps this explains it. 

Mr. Carnegie, testifying before the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations on February 5, 1915, read a carefully esti- 
mated summary of his benefactions, amounting to $324,057,399. 
That is, in addition to creating his 42 or 48 millionaires, he has 
actually given away $824,657,399, and his fortune is still large 
enough to permit him to give away as much again. It would be 
interesting to know how many of these millions were collected 
from Uncle Sam in the form of excessive prices for armor and 
munitions, after Uncle Sam had collected them from the men, 
women, and children of the United States through a tax on 
their food, clothing, and other necessaries of life. 

It is noticeable that in philosophizing on the art of money- 
making Mr. Carnegie reserves to himself exclusively the right to 
acquire millions by the methods he has acquired them. 

In his address to the working girls of New York on February 
10, 1911, reported in the Washington Post February 11, 1911, he 
said: 


I have made 42 or 43 millionaires i 
taat the only sight a man has to wealth lies in 
own 


n my terc but I want to say 
his acquiring it iy Mp 
FRAUDS CONTINUE TO PRESENT TIME, IS BELIEF, 
Representative Henry T. RAINEY, of Illinois, one of the best- 
known and most courageous Members of the House, has devoted 
considerable time to the subject of defective gun forgings 
palmed off on the Government by the ammunition ring. He ex- 
presses the conviction that these frauds are being perpetrated 
upon the Government even to this day. I quote from his speech 
delivered in the Sixty-first Congress: 


The fact of eA continuance of these frauds is e by the — 


rims ami whi 3 — on our L e whieh X 
ng an 3 pis 1 1 g. W. TS on our 
ships blow up, with such a awtu e 


ims while be! t — . of the world do not 

explode with d ous gre ga We do not read the papers that 
ba ers frequently explode on the war vessels of land or Germany 
— an; ea nation. The very 


SE 
3 
a 
E 
g 
i 
f 
É 
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and in the casi 
steel companies. re in my speech a few of the more 
important accidents of this character as teoriei in the news items of 
our metropolitan papers. 


DISASTERS CAUSED BY EXPLOSIONS, BURSTING GUNS, FAULTY BREECH 
BLOCKS, ETC. 


1902, ee d 2. Battleship Kearsarge, West Indian waters; gun 


burst, killing 
3, Jan 17. Bat Massachusetts ; losion off 
Culebra Islands ; 6 killed. 2 Kom 
1903, Aor 9. Battleship Iowa; explosion of gun ; 3 killed, 5 wounded, 
221904. A pri 13. Battleship Missouri, off Pensacola Fla.; explosion; 
1904, December 14. PTS RP qr 2 . at Philadelphia ; explo- 
scal 
1905, 21, 'Gunboat Bennington, San Diego, Cal.; boiler losion ; 
24 skilled, a injured. one x TN 
MEN 10. Battleshi 1 . 8 9 killed. 
‘ 1906; April 13. Battleship Kearsarge, in Sea; explosion ; 


waled, i 1 E Battleship Georgia, Massachusetts Bay; explosion; 8 
June 5. = California waters, cruiser Tennessee; bursting of 


908, 
voller tbe? 8 er es Torpedo-bo t dest Hopkins, Calif: 
a royer Ho; alifornia waters; ex 
p 1910, holler 1 28. Cenir C. 25 — ded.» in n : 
arc on ine waters; gun explos 
sion eged faulty, bree breech black; 8 Killed, 7 or -B wounded. ior 
1910, July 2 plosion of gun, Fort Monroe; 12 killed. 
1910, September 9. Battleship North Dakota; explosion, Hampton 


Roads ; 3 killed. 

1916, November 19. Explosion of , Indianbend ; 4 killed. 

1911, January 13. Cruiser Wash glon; cylinder head blown out. 
Also about this time 3 similar accidents to vessels in Admiral Schroeder's 
fleet; no one killed. 

1911, January 17. Battleship Delaicare; boilers exploded; 9 killed; 
just outside pu Roads. 1 

Total killed in nine years, 147. 

Total maimed in nine Is 102. 

As n result of the accidents I have enumernted, and there have been 
others, in nine years 147 men have been killed and 102 maimed for 2 — 
In other words, by these accidents, in nine years of 8 peace, we 
have killed or maimed for life more of our men than were killed in 
action in -American War. 

Tn order to show that the frauds continue to this day, I have original 
affidavits, made within the last few months up here at Bethlehem. 


WORKMEN TESTIFY HOW GOVERNMENT IS CHEATED. 


I will insert affidavits of workmen at the Bethlehem plant: 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 29, 1910. 


This is to certify that I know there was work done in No. 2 machine 
shop for the United States Government ea was not up to s 
tions. I myself have deceived the ins 

On the last lot of 5-inch mounts that 
on the brackets to cover up a mistake 

These were put on in such a way so that under 
tion they could not be detected. 

I know of a slide for a 12-inch that was being machined when a 
blowhole was discovered. The yoke was taken off machine and at 
night the hole was filled up with metal rig the yoke put back on the 
machine, the inspector not discovering the trick. I know of a track 
for a 12-inch turret which, while being seachined was found to be 

cracked. I closed the crack by hammering the crack shut and finished 
machining it. 


r many a 
"yere made here a numiber of 
in machin- 
inspec- 


FRANCIS J. GILLESPIR, 
County or NORTHAMPTON, State of Pennsylvania, ss: 
8 J. Gillespie, the subscriber, being duly sworn according to 
1 8 ae MS that the foreg statement 1s true and correct 
— e vi 
Sworn ant subscribed to before me this ga ar AT of ao 1910. 


[SEAL] 
8 of the Peace. 
My commission expires first Monday in May, 1912. 


. BETHLEHEM, April 29, 1910. 


inspectors 
3 treat, ey — —— a work so that work 


Ina letter from Mr Eae of the Navy, to the 
President, under date ‘of “April 21 10 of FAL I have ERT: ny che 


states that our charge has gated. In his letter he 

that “it appears that no * ty ey rt of this can be obtained, 
and the inspectors claim that should ective work be treated in "n 
manner it would subsequently be detected on inspection and — and 
reports Indicate that the Government is fully safeguarded by th 
routine inspection." 

He also states: “In general, it is believed that the character of the 
work sins gor upon inspection by the 8 Ard meets the re- 
quirements of the. "Gower amet, and through th „ 
now e am the interests e Goverament axe * 


ons % 
know that on an dee. of 5-inch sights for the a dot about three years 
th sights were found out of ment during the 


when eee sights an — 
sre old pd and thereby made 1t Im 

straight. I offer as witnesses a esmith and Robert Johnson, 
former employees of No. 4 machine shop. 

During the building of the 12-inch ammunition hoists for the battle- 
ships North Dakota and D a number of buffers, to be used as 
cushions to take the weight off the lower cars, were found to be not 
strong enough. The inspector (J. C. Farrall) refused to accept them 
s the ground that the springs were not firm enough. The foreman 

— nn) promised to put new spri in. The real trouble was 
det — re 
was home to dinner these 


e was out of round in the bottom of the 
ani filled with thick vaseline, which stopped up the leak and made it 

oer as aoe new springs had been put Ped and were accepted by 
the inspector. 

I was working as assistant to the inspector, and know this to be a 
fact. On the same job there were several levers welded by electricity 
to fill up dirt holes, c n in bad shape, and I put the inspector next 
to it, and was asked by Foreman George Meyer, of the second floor: 
* Who the hell told him that?" These levers were thrown out by 
Inspector Farrall. At the present time there are under construction 
twenty-four 6-inch howitzer gun carriages nnd twenty-four 6-inch how- 
itzer limbers upon which much inferior work was done, and up to the 
time of strike was hid from the MM: Parts have been broken 
flanging and welded with acetylene gas; axles have been pecate 
wrong and patched; other parts machined wrong and doctored up to 
make it pass inspection. In fact, the idea in the shop is to make the 
work “appear” as though it is up to specifications, or, in other words, 
& it past the e feat by fair or foul means. offer as witnesses 

orace Klinesml Miller, Robert Johnson, 


rge Stegmair, 'George 
Ralph Otto, John d Henry Doyle, and William Everett, Also, 
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on shells for the Navy, if the center has been drilled too deep, leavin 
a hole in the nose of the shell instead of a point, the hole is drill 
deeper and a pointed plug put in. As this was done when i or 
was home, I am sure it was not allowed by inspector. This shell job 
was kept very secret in shop. and should be thoroughly investigated, as 
there was a large bonus paid for getting these shells out in a certain 
time, which acted as an incentive for tke men to deceive the inspector. 
In fact, in No. 4 machine shop the practice of treating inferior work- 
manship was so common that nothing was thought of it. An investiga- 
tion where men could be placed on oath would bring to light a great 
many things which I haven't mentioned. I do not blame the inspectors 
for this, as it would be impossible for an inspector to detect some of 
these operations. When it is known that Mr. Everett, a skilled jeweler, 
is used on some of this work the impossibility of detecting these things 
by ordinary inspection is apparent. 
Davin WILLIAMS. 


County or NORTHAMPTON, State of Pennsylvania, ss: 


Personally appeared before me, a 3 of the peace in and for the 
aforesaid county, David Williams, who, being duly sworn, deposes and 
— ^s that the foregoing statements are true and correct, as he verily 
eves. 
Sworn to before me this 20th day of April, A. D. 1910. 
[SEAL] JosePH H. MCGEE, 
, Justice of the Peace. 


My commission expires first Monday in May, 1912. 
ARMOR RING, INSTEAD OF TAXPAYERS, ARE PROTECTED. 


The naval bill now pending before the Congress, which was 
reported from the House Naval Affairs Committee on January 
16, 1915, and was passed by the House February 5, and is now 
waiting to go before the Senate, is loaded to the guards with 
fat, juicy pork for the armor ring. 

When the bill was reported from committee it was bad enough, 
so far as protection for the taxpayer in the purchase of armor 
and armament is concerned, but when it left the House what- 
ever safeguards for the public it had contained had been elimi- 
nated on points of order. 

When the bill was reported it contained this provision : 

That no part of any sum herein appropriated shall be expended for 
the purchase of structural steel, ship plates, armor, armament, or ma- 
chinery from any persons, firms, or corporations who have combined or 
conspired to monopolize the interstate or foreign commerce or trade of 
the United States, or the commerce or trade between the States and 
any Territory or the District of Columbia, in any of the articles afore- 
said, and no purchase of structural steel, hip plates, or machinery shall 
be made at a price in excess of a reasonable profit above the actual cost 
of manufacture. But this limitation shall in no case apply to any exist- 
ing contract. 

Let us analyze this paragraph to see what it really means: 
It provides that “ no purchase of structural steel, ship plates, or 
machinery shall be made at a price in excess of a reasonable 
profit above the actual cost of manufacture.” This means that 
no purchase of structural steel shall be made in excess of a 
reasonable profit above the actual cost of manufacture; that no 
purchase of ship plates shall be made in excess of a reasonable 
profit above the actual cost of manufacture; and that no pur- 
chase of machinery shall be made at a price in excess of a 
reasonable profit above the actual cost of manufacture. 

What about armor and armament? It does not say that 

urchases of armor and armament shall not be made at a price 

excess of a reasonable profit above the actual cost of manu- 
facture. 

There is some competition in structural steel, ship plates and 
machinery, but in armor and armament, to all practical ends, 
there is none. "Therefore the manufacturers of structural steel, 
ship plates, and machinery must not charge more than a rea- 
sonable price, but the armor and armament rings can charge 
any old price that may suit their fancy. 

I arose for the purpose of offering an amenüment to have 
the words “armor, armament” inserted after the words “ struc- 
tural steel,” but before I could obtain recognition from the 
Chair a point of order was made against the entire paragraph. 
It was accepted by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee quicker than you could say Jack Robinson, and out went 
the entire paragraph—structural steel, ship plates, and all. 
Selah! 

Will not the Senate, in the Interests of a long overgouged 
publie, see that this paragraph promptly goes back, and also 
that armor and armament is not slighted by failure to men- 
tion? Armor and armament is not small fry. The bill provides 
for the purchase of $18,000,000 worth of it. t 
WHY NOT PERMIT THE PUBLIC TO KNOW THE IDENTITY OF THE PATRIOTS 

BEHIND THE WAR TRUST? 

After the paragraph providing for the purchase of the armor 

plate I offered the following amendment : 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall not consider any bid 
for the supplying of the armor or armament herein provided for unless 
such bid is accompanied by a sworn list of stockholders and bondholders 
of the corporation submitting such bid, such list of stockholders and 
bondholders to be taken from the books of said corporation as of date 
of July 1, 1914: And it is further provided, That such list of stock- 
holders and bondholders shall be transmitted to Congress in a separate 
report by the Secretary of the Navy. 


This amendment went to its grave on a point of order made 
by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. 


My purpose in offering the amendment was to ascertain the 
names of the shareholders of the war trust, the namo; of the 
men who profit from the manufacture of war munitions by pri- 
vate construction. Those who are advocating the taking of 
profit out of war and preparation for war by having all Army 
and Navy equipment manufactured in Government plants can 
make a more intelligent fight if they know exactly who they are 
fighting. Until the identity of the stockholders of the war 
trust can be established it might, perhaps, even though un- 
pleasant, be logical to assume that those patriots who cry out 
in anguish every time the Government manufacture of war mu- 
nitions is mentioned have been struck in the region of the 
pocketbook, an exceedingly tender part of the anatomy. 

Comparisons are odious, but in 1909 the Investors' Review 
of London examined the stockholders' lists of several British 
war-trafficking concerns and it found in the list of one company 
sione (Armstrong, Whitworth) the names of: 

x 

Pitan tees thee wives, sons, or daughters. 

Twenty knights. 

S e mtt 

Eight Journalists. a 

Later lists revealed a marked connection between stock hold- 
ing in armor and munition companies and active membership 
e purely patriotic" organizations, such as the British Navy 

gue. 

In this country it is impossible to obtain lists of the stock- 
holders in the war-trading concerns. The Stanley steel investi- 
gating committee was unable to obtain them, and when I ap- 
plied to our Federal Bureau of Corporations I found it did not 
possess them, and that there was some question as to whether 
the bureau had the authority to attempt to obtain them. 

SECRETARY OF NAVY FAVORS GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE, 


When Mr. Daniels, for many years editor and publisher of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, was sworn in as Secre- 
tary of the Navy and had time to look about him, he found 
that the people's money was being wasted by the payment of 
excessive prices for armor and practically all articles required 
for the Navy. Throughout his two years in the Cabinet he has 
been earnestly endeavoring to rescue the Public Treasury from 
the patriots for war, who year in and year out have been help- 
ing themselves, seemingly at will, from the publie crib. Secre- 
tary Daniels has saved the Government some $2,000,000, which 
is but a drop in the bucket to the amount he ¢ould save if he 
could obtain Government manufacture of everything. 

In his first annual report for the year 1913 Secretary Daniels 
asked for an appropriation for an armor-plate factory. I quote 
from that report: 


IMPORTANCE OF ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY. 


I desire to recommend the passage at the earliest moment of a suff- 
tient appropriation to begin the construction of a Government armor 
plant to relieve a situation which, in my estimation, is intolerable and 
nt total variance with the principle of economy in spending Govern- 
ment money. It is not my intention to enlarge here upon the eco- 
nomic reasons that prompt me to make this recommendation, as I 
have already gone into them at length in a letter to the Senate in 
response to a request for information. It is sufficient to mention here 
that only three firms in this country can manufacture armor plate, and 
that these firms have put in bids for armor pists seldom varying over a 
few dollars, and in many instances being Identical to a cent. Asked 
for reasons as to the uniformity of these bids, two of the firms replied 
frankly that as the contract would be divided amongst them anyway, 
the only effect of competitive bids would be to reduce the profits made 
by all of the three firms. 

— s * 


* 


* * * * 

By manufacturing armor plate in its own plant the Government will 
be able to Keep for its own use any sg V desse in the manufacture or 
composition of its armor that m be developed. "The last word has not 
been said in armor, and past history shows that great improvements 
in the manufacture and design of armor plate have been made. The 
greater part of these improvements were suggested by actual experi- 
ence gained by naval officers. Under our present system of obtaining 
our armor pes from private companies such improvements become the 
property of all the world and can be obtained by anybody who cares 
to buy them. Even now the improvements in armor and the designs 
worked out by the Navy have been embodied in the warship of another 
nation recently finished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and put into com- 
mission. This is not an argument viri to be disregarded in favor 
of a Government armor plant, nor has it been overlooked, for instance, 
by Japan, which has erected its own armor-making plant and sur- 
rounded it with such secrecy that none of the other nations nre able 
to tell whether or not at this minute the Japanese armor may not be 
superior to any other in existence. In addition to Japan, the French 
Government, after experimenting with a factory capable of presneiha 
only the lighter weights of armor, is enlarging its Government plant so 
as to permit of the production of thick plates, and Russia has had its 
own armor-plate factory for some time. 

LÀ * ^ * * * Ld 

] do not see how it is possible for Congress to justify to the people a 

refusal to erect à Government plant, nor how it can answer the charge 


that will invariably be brought up—that the same mysterious Providence ~ 


which saved this profitable business to the steel companies three times 
in the past, even after money for a Government plant had actually been 
appropriated; is not still at work exercising its beneficent protection 
over these lusty specimens cf infant industries, who are even now under 
Government investigation as violators of the antitrust law. 
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In his annual report for the fiscal year ending 1914, Secretary 
Daniels has reviewed his efforts to secure a Government-owned 
armor-plate factory, and says he is convinced that enormous 
sums could be saved to the taxpayers by the erection of a 
Government plant. i 

It became even plainer than last year— 


He says— 

that the Government is at the mercy of the three manufacturers of 
armor plate, whose policy is to make the Government pay A cres much 
beyond a falr profit. ‘The three companies make affidavits t they are 
in no combination and have no agreement affecting prices, as they are 
required by law to do. This does not, however, prevent their avallin 

themselves of a mental — which works against the Governmen 

and denies real competition in the bidding. 


Secretary Daniels estimates that the Government would save 
between a million and three million dollars annually, depending 
on the size of the plant, if it should manufacture its own armor 
plate. 


Taking the highest estimate which has been submitted to me by the 
experts of the Bureau of Ordnance— 

He says— 
ns the probable total cost price of Government-made armor, the Gov- 
ernment can achieve a saving by the erection of a 10,000-ton-a-year 
plant of $1,061,360 per annum, after deducting 4 per cent as interest on 
the money used In erection and installation of P ant, and $3,048,462 a 
year on the basis of a Government plant capable o producing 20,000 
tons a year. * = 


Proof on pages 40 and 41, Annual Report Secretary of the 
Navy, 1913. 

What is true of armor plate is practically true of all kinds of 
war munitions, both for the Army and Navy. In his last annual 
report, submitted two or three weeks ago, the Secretary of the 
Navy makes the flat assertion (p. 9) : 


Contrary to popular idea, the Navy Department in what it manufac- 
tures does so, from a superdreadnaught to a gallon of paint or a pound 
of powder. cheaper than the same can be purchased. This is pertum 
larly true of the most expensive instruments of war, but is equally true 
of gasoline 8 electrical supplies, engines for dreadnaughts, shra 
nel, clothing for marines and sailors, accouterments, and a multitude 
of other articles required for the fleet and shore stations, 


The Secretary’s report shows that as a result of the enlarge- 
ment of the Government powder factory large savings have been 
made (p. 10, Annual Report Secretary of the Navy, 1914) : 


SECRETARY SAYS GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE REDUCES PRICES, 
Before the Government began to manufacture smokeless powder— 
Says the Secretary— 


it paid 80 cents a pound for it. Government competition, coupled with 
better methods, have brought down the price at which the department 
urchases this Lits to cents. The department is now manufac- 
ring it at Indianhead at a cost of 36 cents a pound, and when the 
enlarged plant is completed may be able to still further reduce the cost 
of production. If the department had bought what it manufactured 
last year, the powder bill would have been $397,536.16 more than it 
was. In addition to effecting this saving by manufacture, the depart- 
ment reworked 1,013,940 pounds, at 11.9 cents per pound, and this 
metuo insures the use of much powder every year that would otherwise 
useless, 


Another specific instance of the elimination of private profits, 
or partial elimination, by Government operation is in the case 
of the manufacture of torpedoes. 


In the two years that the present torpedo works have been in full 
operation at Newport, R. I.— 


Says the Secretary, on page 10 of his last annual report— 


the cost of manufacture of each torpedo has been reduced from $4,200 
to $3,200. These to: oes, if bought at the only private torpedo plant 
in the country, would cost $5,000. The enlargement of the torpedo 
works will not necessarily cause the Navy Department to manufacture 
all its torpedoes, but pc i to make a large proportion of the number 
needed will result in securing better prices from manufacturers. This 
is true of all other munitions of war. 
reduction in cost, 


The Secretary of the Navy sums up the two reasons why we 
should have Government manufacture of war munitions: 

The department should be able to demand competitive bids by having 
potential facilities to manufacture anything need for armament or 
equipment which may at any time be controlled by those who demand 
excessive prices, There is another reason why the Navy Department 
should be able to manufacture munitions of war; that policy would 
prevent effective 1 or organization for big preparations for 
war conducted by those who make profit by the manufacture of war 
supplies, It has been suspect 

Goes on the report— 
in some countries that makers of armor and powder, guns, and fightin 
craft have promoted steadily n for giant navies an 
large armies for their personal énrichment, as others have practiced 
“philanthropy and 5 per cent." The incentive of personal aggrandize- 


ment by preparations for war should not be permitted to exist in the 
United States. The effective way to prevent so baneful an influence 
is for Congress to give the department authority to manufacture imple- 
ments of war, an authority which could be employed when necessary. 
(Annual Report, 1914, pp. 10—11.) 


ARMOR RING REMAINS SNUGLY IN THE SADDLE, 


Although the Secretary of the Navy asked Congress for an 
“appropriation to begin the construction of a Government armor 
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Ability to make them secures 


plant,” no appropriation was provided for in the naval bill 
in 1914. 

Instead of providing for an appropriation for an armor plant, 
which would have rescued the taxpayers from the tender mer- 
cies of the armor ring, the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
brought in the following provision, which leaves the Govern- 
ment at the mercy of the ring and does not in any manner 
change the conditions now existing: 

Tlie Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to inves- 
tigate and report at the next regular session of Congress upon the 
selection of a suitable site for the erection of an armor pine to enable 
the United States to manufacture its own armor plate and special- 
treatment steel capable of standing all ballistic and other necessary 
tests pde for use in vessels of the Navy at the lowest possible cost 
to the Government, taking into consideration all of the elements neces- 
sary for the economical and successful operation of such a plant, such 
as the 8 of labor, material, and fuel, and transportation 
facilities to and from said plant. Said report shall contain the cost 
of a site sufficient to accommodate a plant having an annual output 
capacity of 20,000 tons and a site for an output of 10,000 tons, and 
also an itemized statement of the cost of the necessary buildin, ma- 
chinery, and accessories for each, and the annual cost and maintenance 
of each, and the estimated cost of the finished product. ~ 

The action of the committee in thus providing only for an 
investigation, of which there have been several in the past, as 
I shall show, instead of providing for an armor factory, as 
recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, is worth from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year to the armor ring. 

I would have favored enthusiastically the provision providing 
for an investigation of the cost of armor but for the fact that 
numerous investigations have been made in the past, and this 
provision for an unnecessary additional investigation impressed - 
me, as I stated at the time on the floor of the House, as being 
merely a dodge to sidetrack an appropriation in this Congress 
zor an armor plant, as recommended by the Secretary of the 

Navy. 

The insertion of this provision instead of a paragraph carry- 
ing an appropriation for a plant means that the movement for 
an armor factory is set back to the point it reached 19 years 
ago. 

What has been the result of the provision providing for an- 
other “investigation”? The chairmen of the House and Senate 
Naval Affairs Committees and Admiral Strauss, of the Navy 
Department, have been appointed as a committee to “ investi- 
gate" A few days more and the present Sixty-third Con- 
gress will adjourn and go out of existence. The “ investigating 
committee” has made no report and say they will make none 
in time for action by the present Congress. It is said the armor 
companies refused them access to their books, and there is 
every reason to believe the “investigating committee” will not 
have any more information on the subject than was available 
before they started on their “ probe.” 

But the precious life of the armor ring has been saved! 
There has been no appropriation for a plant, and that is the 
thing the ring was opposed to and the only thing tbat it fears. 

In the meantime there has been an election and 20 or 30 
Members of Congress who were in favor of a Government plant 
have been defeated, and many of them will be succeeded by 
men who will be unfavorable. - 

It has been my conviction throughout the Sixty-third Congress 
that if a vote could be had on the subject an armor plant 
would have been authorized. It is also my conviction that in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress there will not be enough votes to ob- 
tain an appropriation for a Government plant. ‘The patriots 
for profit are resourceful. As profit is on their side and only 
a principle on the other side they will generally be victorious. 

Now, let us see whether there have not been ample investiga- 
tions in the past, without the necessity for an additional one 
at a time when the votes are on hand to obtain a Government 

lant. 
p VERY THOROUGH INVESTIGATION IN 1896-97. 

On December 31, 1895, the Senate passed a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Naval Affairs to “inquire whether the 
prices paid or agreed to be paid for armor for vessels of the 
Navy have been fair and reasonable,” and whether any legis- 
lation is necessary to further promote the manufacture and 
cheapen the price of armor." The committee also had before 
them the bill (S. 1700) to provide for the erection of an armor- 
plate factory in the city of Washington, D. C. 

This committee, with the assistance and cooperation of the 
then Secretary of the Navy, H. A. Herbert, made a most thor- 
ough and scientific investigation of the whole subject. 

The report and hearings of this investigation of the cost of 
armor makes a volume of 464 pages. 

The conclusions of the committee, briefly, were as follows: 


That a Government armor factory could be erected for the sum of 
$1,500,000, and that it is expedient to establish such a factory in case 
the armor manufacturers decline to accept such prices for armor as may 
be fixed by law. 
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The committee was of the opiniom that a fair average price: 


for armor was between $300 and $400. 
The committee arrived:at this conclusion as follows: 


Cost of labor and material per ton . $168 
Add for reforging n-em: 


180 
Add for maintenance of 1 30 
210 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent proſit - 70 
280 
Att bo HAE ee Rie Ra Oe aes AE Lee ae SE 
Making the price for armor-_--...._______-_...__._.._.___.... 300 


The committee prepared this table after Secretary of the 
Navy Herbert had submitted one in which he had estimated 
that $400 was the outside price which the Government. ought 
to pay for armor. 

Secretary Herbert's estimate was as follows: 


The Secretary takes as the cost of labor and SEPT RER in double- 
forged, harveyized, nickel-steel "NOE the sum of 

He assumes that the plant costing $1,500,000 — need $150,000 
per year for ER it, or 50 per ton upon 3,000 tons of 


armor, and adds to the pr RESTS . . 8 
D ⁵˙-mm . a eE add 246 
SS / 
Or, in round numbers „„ Ä i 1] 
He then adds for profit 50 p per JUN EDU R Ka Ka D ee 125 
M L-----—-------—-—--—-——------—-—-—----——-2-----—------—-. 8175 
And then adds for nickel. to be furnished hereafter by the con- 
te a E cur abcr etse i Sa Se 20 
pe Re EE A ee 
6—T—T—T—T—T—TPTPT—T—TXT—Z—. ̃ —. ‚ — — AOD 


In arriving at the figures used in the table both the commit- 
tee and Secretary Herbert had accepted the figures submitted 
by the armor manufacturers themselves as to the cost of their 
plants; and so forth, although the armor concerns refused to 
permit the Government to have access to their books to sub- 
stantiate their figures. 

Read now, 18 years after the testimony was taken, the hear: 
ings:contain some rich humor; 

Practically; taking the manufacturers’ own figures as to the 
cost per ton of manufacturing armor, the Secretary allowed 50 
per cent and the committee 33 per cent as profit. Independent 
of the 50 per cent for profit; the Secretary allowed 10 per cent 
of the value of the plant for maintenance. 

T estimated 


said Secretary Herbert while testifying. before the committee 
from information which I have obtained in Masope and elsewhere that 
either the Carnegie or Bethlehem plant could now- be re üced for 
about $1,500,000, but in order: A $500 the safe side I have allowed 
them: maintenance r 00,000 margin), and 10 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent. hen, allowing them maintenance at that rate, 
I have allowed them also a profit of 50 per cent, and for that sum it 
does seem to me they ought to be able to manufacture the armor the 
Government needs, 

In addition to all this, Charles M; Schwab, then general man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Co., appeared before the committee 
and demanded an additional 10 per cent, producing, when read 
8 some of the richest humor contained in the entire hear - 
ng: 

He argued that in addition to the liberal allowance for matn- 
. tenance, depreciation, interest ou original investment, interest 
on working capital, and all conceivable as well as inconceivab:e 
overhead charges, his company should be allowed another 10 per 
cent for “loss: by abandonment of plant when Navy shall have 
been: completed.” 
be “completed” at the end of 10 years, and then the plant 
would be entirely valueless, ready to be consigned to the serap 
heap. He thought the Government ought to be willing to pay 
for the plant, in addition to the profit on manufacture. The 
1 was at first inclined to think this logic was satis- 

ctory. 

But at this point Secretary Herbert recovered his equilibrium, 
according to the hearings, and blocked further gratuities to the 
Carnegie Co. 

The Government has, according to my estimates— 
testified the Secretary— 
paid for the plant, and they have the plant now, if these calculations 
are correct, and there is a large balance over. 

Seventeen years have passed since the time it was anticipated 
that the Navy would be “completed” in 10 years; and where 
we were using only 6,000 tons of armor a year then, we are 
using 16,000 tons now. Up to that time we had used a total of 
only 18,952 tons of armor, while up to the present day, we have 
used a total of 85,103 tons, At the time of this investigation 
we had expended, in all, only $11,776,670 for armor; while up 


s 3E 


He argued that the Navy would probably: 


to the present time we have spent a total of $95,656,240, and 
the bill now under consideration carries an additional sum of 
$18,588,988 for armor and armament, and the Navy is not yet 
e completed: ** 

The first thing the investigation developed was that various: 
naval officers, both active and retired, were in the employ of 
the armor concerns, The then Chief of Ordnance of the Navy 
himself, Commander William M. Folger, was shown to have: 
been in the employment of several concerns doing business with 
the Government. This official finally resigned from the Navy to 
enter the employment of the Harvey Steel Co., receiving there- 
for salary at the rate of $5,000 per year and $20,000 worth of 
stock in the Harvey Steel Co. 

It developed at the hearings that whenever a naval officer 
found an opportunity to go into the employment of a private 
manufacturer it was the custom of the. department to grant 
him a leave of absence for two or three years at what was 
known as “ waiting-orders pay," which amounted to $2,300 per 
annum, and which was two-thirds of full pay. While receiving 
$2,300 from the Government the officer would be receiving a 
considerably larger sum from private manufacturers having 
dealings with the Government. It developed that one officer 
who resigned from Government service and went into the em- 
ployment of the Carnegie Steel Co.—Lieut. Stone—for a while 
had a desk in the office of the Bureau of Ordnance at the Navy 
Department; acting as the agent of the Carnegie Co. even after 
he had severed his official connection with the Government. 

In its report the committee strongly condemned this sort of 
thing, and declared that another widespread evil just as bad 
was the custom of the department in permitting naval officers 
to become financially interested in patent processes used by the 
Government. In its report the committee said: 


The committee had no hesitancy in reaching the conclusion that the 
ators custom was a bad one and should be discontinued under all ordi. 
m a conditions; and especially that the employment of naval — by 
contractors having large deal gs with: the Government should be per- 
emptorily prohibited by law. 
SECRETARY HERBERT'S REPORT JUSTIFIES APPROPRIATION FOR PLANT. 


We now come to the report of Secretary of the Navy Herbert, 
made January 5, 1897, after many months of careful investiga- 
tion, during which the Secretary personally visited several 
European countries. The Secretary also had the assistance of 
a board of naval officers. From his report the following is 
quoted : 

The Secretary called together a board composed of Lieuts. Karl 
Rohver. Kossuth Niles, and A. Ackerman, two of whom had been 
inspectors: of. armor at the Bethlehem. Co.’ '"; Iron Works; the other, 
Lieut. Ackerman, had been connected with Pred manufacture: and use 
of: steel in its:different forms for a number-of —.— during: which time 
he had spent several months at both the Bethlehem and Car e works. 
These gentlemen made an exhaustive report —— the cost of labor and 
material entering into a ton of armor, showing in detail every little 
item, beginning with the cost of the — ts charged in the 
furnace for casting the ingot p rato: forging process and 
ending with the work on the finished pla ‘sh The result of their calcu- 
lations was that the cost of the labor and material in a ton of sin — 
fo: ieke harve nickel steel armor, the Government supplying 
nickel (nickel. at $20 per ton); was 1840820, 

* * 

Lit: Coena d dur Rola who had eta ai an 1 at Bethlehem 
Iron Works, was called upon to make an estimate of the cost of manu- 
facturing armor, and his — based upon cbeervstion in the manu- 
facture of armor, makes the cost of labor and ma in a ton of 
singie-forgad harveyed eri steel * iege 

* * 

The W et 3 at the Gisnegtá. Steel Co., Ensign C. B. 
MeVay, was also called upon for an estimate, and his "report, though 

made separately without consultation with the other officers, is that the 
t5 $161.54 material in a.ton of single-forged Harvey nickel steel armor 
s » 


1 for Magie ioc of shave eatin is $185. 38, and $197.78 
for reforged armor. 

COMPETITION TO ARMOR RING FROWNED UPON’ BY NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

On March 10, 1897, the Navy Department issued a circular 
calling for bids on 8,000 tons of armor, specifying that no bid 
in excess of $300 per ton, the limit fixed by Congress in the act 
of March, 1897, would be accepted. Although they had fur- 
nished armor to Russia in 1894 at $249 a ton, the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem companies refused to bid; because of the fixed limit 
of $300. 

When read.now as a chapter in the long history of the deal- 
ings between the Armor Trust and the Government, in every 
chapter-of which the Government seems to have gotten the 
worst of it, this circular incident has all the earmarks of hav- 
ing been something in the nature of a joke. 

The Carnegie and Bethlehem companies refused to bid, be- 
cause they knew they would get the contraets at a higher price 
than $300 if they simply stood pat and refused to bid. The law 
was so worded as to assure them the business. The act pro- 
vided that the armor must be of “ domestic” manufacture, and 
as these two companies had a monopoly on domestic manufac- 
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ture, and as they knew a new plant could not be put up within 
a year or two, and the Government must have the plate before 
that time, it was obvious that all they had to do to obtain their 
price was to refuse to bid and wait for developments. 

But this circular, harmlessly intended though it appears to 
have been, came within an ace of smashing the Armor Trust. 
The Illinois Steel Co. submitted a proposition to supply the 
8,000 tons of armor at an average price of $300 per ton, condi- 
tioned upon Congress awarding the company a contract for fur- 
nishing the Government its armor for 20 years, at an average 
price of $240 per ton. The proposition was ignored. This is 
the narrowest escape the Armor Trust has ever had. 

Since that time the Government has bought 186,187 tons of 
armor, paying on an average $440 per ton for it. Had the 
Government accepted the $240 per ton proposition of the Illinois 
Steel Co. in 1897 it would by this time have realized a saving 
of more than $35,000,000, and there is no reason to believe the 
steel company would have gone into bankruptcy, either. 

THE VARIOUS NAVAL BILLS AND THEIR REFERENCE TO ARMOR, 


As a result of the revelations disclosed by the investigation of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee in 1896-97, which showed 
beyond successful contradiction that the armor manufacturers 
had been outrageously gouging Uncle Sam, the naval bill of 
1897 provided that— 
no contract for armor plate shall be made at an average rate to ex- 
ceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The naval bill of 1898 provided that— 
no contract for armor plate shall be made at an average rate to exceed 
$400 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The naval bill of 1899 provided that— 
no contracts for the armor for any vessels authorized by this act shall 
be made at an average rate exceeding $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds, 
including royalties. 

Then came the act of 1900 containing the provision authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to build an armor factory in the 
event he should be unable to obtain a reasonable bid from the 
armor companies. This provision is practically the same as the 
one I offered as an amendment to the pending bill, which was 
ruled out on a point of order. I shall, however, to kgep the 
record clear, quote the provision just as it was enacted into 
law in the naval bill of 1900: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
procure by contract armor of the best qual 3 any or all vessels 
above referred to, provided such contracts can made at a price which 
in his judgment is reasonable and equitable; but in case he is unable 
to make contracts for armor under the above conditions, he is hereby 
authorized and directed to procure a site for and to erect thereon a 
factory for the manufacture of armor, and the sum of $4,000,000 is 
hereby appropriated toward the erection of said factory. 


BUT THE ARMOR FACTORY HAS NEVER BEEN BUILT. 

The armor factory was not built, and I can find no one now 
connected with the Government who is familiar with the rea- 
sons why it was not built. 

The naval bills of 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904 not only were 
silent on the subject of an armor plant, but in the acts of these 
years all limitation was removed from the price the Secretary 
might pay for armor. 'The acts were so worded as to throw 
everything to the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale Cos. be- 
eause, although the Secretary was not limited as to the price 
he might pay, he was limited to “domestic” manufactured 
armor, and the three firms, comprising the armor ring, enjoyed 
a complete monopoly of the manufacture of armor in this 
country. Each year, following the investigation, the paragraph 
carrying the appropriation for armor contained fewer words, 
but each succeeding year it carried more millions for armor, and 
was worded as the *ring" would have preferred to have it 
written had its interests been consulted in the matter. For 
instance, the paragaph relating to armor in the naval bill of 
1904 was very brief, as follows: 

Armor and armament: Toward the armament and armor of domestic 
manufacture for the vessels authorized, $12,000,000, 

It was brief, but it did the business for the ring. Domestic” 
manufacture, no armor plant, no limitations as to price, smooth 
sailing. 

But by 1905 the demand for an armor plant to rescue the Gov- 
ernment from the tender mercies of the Armor Trust again 
became hot. Some kind of action seemed necessary, so the com- 
mittee increased the appropriation for armor by $6,000,000, and 
declared for another investigation, as follows: 

Armor and armament: Toward the armament and armor of domestic 
manufacture for vessels authorized, $18,000,000 : And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy shall cause a thorough inquiry to be 


made as to the cost of armor plate and of armor plant, the report of 
which shall be made to Congress. 


ATTEMPT IS MADE TO SIDETRACK THIS INVESTIGATION. 
Although the naval bill directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to make “a thorough inquiry" as to the “cost of armor plate 


and armor plant" was approved and became a law on March 
3, 1905, the matter was pigeonholed at the Navy Department by 
officials in charge, who evidently felt friendly inclined to the 
armor ring and did not desire an investigation. 

For more than a year nothing was done. Forced by con- 
gressional activity, the first step toward an investigation was 
taken on May 11, 1906, when Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Newberry issued an order appointing a board of experts, com- 
posed of Kossuth Niles, captain, United States Navy, Walter 
McLean, commander, United States Navy, and Edward Simpson, 
lieutenant commander, United States Navy, to proceed with the 
investigation. 'The action of the Navy Department in attempt- 
ing to sidetrack the investigation duly ordered by law amounted 
to a publie scandal. The House of Representatives, on June 
5, 1906, passed a resolution directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to report as to what action had been taken in response to the 
specific direction of Congress of more than a year previous, 

The matter was never satisfactorily explained. Secretary of 
the Navy Charles J. Bonaparte, in making his official report, 
simply stated that the matter had been originally placed in the 
hands of the preceding Secretary of the Navy, Paul Morton, 
and that “for reasons of which the department is not informed, 
no further steps were taken in the premises,” and that “the 
subject seems then to have escaped attention.” 

This incident was distinctly armoresque. With only one or 
two exceptions, the Secretaries of the Navy have been very 
friendly to the armor concerns. One Secretary of the Navy— 
B. F. Tracy, 1889-1893—made contracts with the Carnegie Co. 
and the Harvey Steel Co. worth large sums to them, and was 
criticized for not having properly protected the interests of the 
Government in his transactions with these two armor con- 
cerns. After his term as Secretary of the Navy expired, he 
became counsel for both companies; but a close scrutiny of his 
dealings with the Harvey and Carnegie companies while he was 
Secretary of the Navy develops grave doubts as to whether his 
legal services to the Carnegie and Harvey companies could have 
been one-half as valuable to these concerns as his official acts 
as Secretary of the Navy had been. 

INVESTIGATION OF 1906 WAS VERY THOROUGH, 

With the 43-page report of the investigation of 1906 in exist- 
ence, there is no excuse for another investigation, as provided 
for in the pending naval bill, except for the purpose to delay 
or prevent the construction of a Government armor plant. 
Although the investigators of 1906 took pains in making their 
report to eulogize the armor companies, and although their 
policy throughout their calculations as to the cost of an armor 
plant and the cost of armor plate seems to have been to resolve 
all doubts in favor of the ring, yet they appear to have covered 
every conceivable step in the manufacture of armor, and have 
worked out their estimates in the most minute detail. It is 
doubtful if the Government could obtain much additional infor- 
mation, so far as the various elements of cost in the manufac- 
ture of a ton of armor plate are concerned, if it was to authorize 
a dozen investigations. $ 

COST OF ARMOR PLANT, 

As to the cost of an armor plant, the report, on page 31, 

states: 


Of the estimates submitted by the tors of ordnance, one gives 
without detail $3,500,000 as a conservative cost of an armor plant of 


about 10,000 tons yearly capacity. 

A second mate ven considerable detail, places the cost of a 
similar plant at $35 ,000. 

The report of the armor factory board estimates the cost of its pro- 
poson plant—6,000 tons capacity—at $3,747,912. * * * This board 

lieves that the total cost of an armor plant, as estimated upon by the 
armor factory board, should, to-day, be, in round numbers, $3,750,000. 


ESTIMATES AS TO COST OF ARMOR PLATE, 

After resolving all doubts and uncertainties on the side of the 
manufacturers, the investigating board of 1906 reported that 
the production cost of class A armor is $244.27 per ton, and of 
class B armor $221.76 per ton. This figure is about $3 per ton 
less than the average estimates of the four naval investigators 
of 1896. The fact that two boards, the one of 1896 and the one 
of 1906, came to almost the same conclusions after having spent 
months investigating the matter, would appear to add weight 
to the findings of each. Each investigation in a general way 
proved the estimates of the other. 

In addition to reporting on the “ production cost” per ton 
of armor, both boards also reported estimates as to “ full cost.” 
The * production cost" is equivalent to what may be accepted 
as the cost in a Government plant, while the “full cost” is 
the production cost with such items as taxes, insurance, and 
profits added, which a private manufacturer would be required 
to figure on, but nearly all of which would not properly be 
chargeable to any estimate as to the cost of manufacture in a 
Government plant. The Government would not have to pay 
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interest, taxes, or insurance or figure on profits. In determining 
the “full cost” allowance was made for such items as office 
supplies, telephone service, telegraph and postage charges, 
travel, general expenses, a contingent fund, 


sation of any demand for its product.” 
depreciation charge of $43.75 to every ton of armor. 
the “full cost,” allowance was made for such items as 
mate, would be eliminated in a Government plant, because 
work could be performed by naval officers, who would receive 
their salaries from the Government whether their services were 
utilized in an armor plant or not. 

Both the “ production-cost " and the *' full-cost " estimates are 
based on a plant of only 6,000-ton capacity. All investigators 
agree that the larger the capacity of & plant the cheaper the 
output. A two-battleship-a-year program calls for about 16,000 
tons of armor annually. Therefore it is obvious that if the 
Government should build a 10,000 or 15,000 ton plant the esti- 
mates as to the cost per ton would need to be considerably 


reduced. 
ESTIMATES COST AT $314 PER TON. 

The highest estimate ever given by a Government official, so 
far as I have been able to learn by searching the records, is 
that of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, the present Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, who is only lukewarm for a Government 
plant. Testifying before the Nayal Affairs Committee on Janu- 
ary 22, 1914, he said: 


An armor-plate Pu of a Brod tons capacity with an i 
year up to ite full if capac vmm — ud cost of $27 r ion. 
If i 3 a So 4 it the 


and k it to full capacity of N ge . 
Ww 
hait capaci E ics 

If we build a a 5,000-ton plant and work it r^ full capacity—that is, 
8 tot ‘bul building 20, 0,000. 10,000. 40 80000 ton plants are, re- 
spectively, $11,288,431. $8,466,000, and $6,300,000. 

If these figures are correct, and fewer Strauss is correct in 
his assumption that it is more expensive to manufacture armor 
in a plant of small capacity than in one of a large capacity, and 
that it is much more expensive still to manufacture only n por- 
tion of the capacity of the plant, it can be demonstrated by any 
schoolboy arithmetician that the armor ring on numerous years 
has manufactured armor for the Government at such low prices 
as to lose millions of dollars. 

For instance, in 1906 the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale 
companies were awarded contracts for 1,824, 1,865, and 3,690 
tons of armor, respectively, at $345 per ton. If Admiral Strauss’s 
estimates are correct, this armor cost the manufacturers at least 
$394 a ton; and when the armor manufacturers sold their 
product to Russia at $249 a ton they were acting in the ca- 
pacity of philanthropists, if Admiral Strauss is correct. The 
answer is that the estimates of this admiral are excessive; 
either that or the estimates of eight other Government experts 
who have inguired into the subject are too low. 

But although Admiral Strauss’s estimates are the highest 
ever given, the Government could save $161.16 per ton with an 
armor plant of 20,000 tons capacity, $136 per ton with a plant 
of 10,000 tons capacity, and $86 per ton with a plant of 5,000 
tons capacity, even though his unusually high estimates are 


correct. 
POINTS OF ORDER WORTH MILLIONS TO ARMOR RING, 

On April 18, 1914, when the naval bill was up, I introduced 
nn amendment providing for an extension of the plant of the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department, so that the Gov- 
ernment might manufacture armor plate. In years preceding 
amendments had been offered to the naval bill providing for the 
construction of an armor plant, and they had been ruled out of 
order on the ground the amendments involved new legislation. 
My reason for providing in my amendment simply for the ex- 
tension of a plant already in existence was the hope that a point 
of order would not lie against it, because of the fact the amend- 
ment did not provide for an entirely new thing, but simply for 
the extension of a plant already in existence. A point of order 
was raised, however, and the amendment was stricken out. 

On May 7, while the same bill was under consideration, I 
offered a second amendment, to be tacked on at the end of the 
following paragraph of the bill: 


Increase of the Navy; armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
armament for vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be available 
until expended, $14,877,500. 


This second amendment read as follows: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Na is hereby authorized to 
rocure by contract armor of the best qua for any or all 
— Ped or herein provided for, provided such contracts can be made 


judgment, is reasonable and 
to make contracts for armor under 


at 1 which, in his uitable; but in 


above condi- 
tions, — a 8 hereby a and Bec to procure a site we and to 


eres for the manufacture of — and ings ; 
and tae eum ot ,000 is Ws copain tom gon ate moe 
said factory an 4,000,000 i» i site therefo erectio — 


This direi to ose is 3 a 5 of a provision con- 
tained in the naval appropriation bill of 1900; and the mere fact 
that that bill carried this provision resulted in the Government 
saving millions of dollars in the cost of armor plate. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy was able to say to the three firms haying 
a monopoly of the manufacture of armor in this country that 
if they were not willing to sell armor to the Government at a 
fair and reasonable price he was authorized by law to go ahead 
and manufacture his own armor. Let us see whether the inser- 
tion of the amendment I refer to proved of value in the naval 
bill of 1900. 

Back in 1893 the Government was paying an average of $658 
a ton for armor. Some time later Senator TILLMAN, of South 
Carolina, started in to fight the high price and to oppose the 
armor ring, and he forced the Armor Trust gradually to reduce 
its price until, in 1900, he got the price down to $413 a ton. 

Then the naval appropriation bil of 1900 was amended to 
carry the provision I have just alluded to, which provided that 
if the Secretary of the Navy was unable to obtain a square deal 
from the Armor Trust, he was authorized and directed to build 
a Government armor plant. 

What was the result? The three concerns manufacturing 
armor, rather than have Uncle Sam build a plant, gradually 
reduced their prices from $413 in 1900 to $345 in 1906, which 
meant a saving of millions of dollars to the Government. Such 
was the result of the insertion in the naval bill of 1900 of the 
provision that I presented. Without spending a dollar for a 
plant or doing anything further than simply providing that the 
Secretary of the Navy was authorized to build a plant if he 
could not obtain fair treatment from the trust, the Government 
saved millions. 

But when Congress failed to continue the provision in the 
naval bill it gradually lost its moral effect upon the armor ring, 
and the price of armor plate to the Government was steadily 
F in 1906 to 8454 a ton at the present 

e. 

If this Congress will replace this amendment in the naval bill, 
I predict it wil save every penny of $1,000,000 a year, even if 
the Government never further considers the advisability of a 
Government plant. 

The bil now before Congress carries an approprintion of 
$18,588,988 for armor and armament alone. If the Government 
had its own armor and gun-forging plant I believe I am well 
within the bounds of conservatism when I say that 35 per cent 
of this sum, or, in round numbers, $6,000,000, could be saved to 
the taxpayers. Is $6,000,000 a year on armor and armament 
alone worth the saving? I for one believe it is. 

But my second amendment, like the first, went the way that 
nl amendments go that threaten the profits of that gigantic 
trust which has a monopoly on preparation for war in this 
country, and which draws down annually n very large slice of 
the $250,000,000 appropriated each year for the maintenance 
of the Army and Navy in time of peace. It went out on a point 
of order. 

WHICH PLAN IS MOST PATRIOTIC? 

The question has been raised as to the patriotism of those 
who insist upon the Government manufacture of all munitions 
of war, including battleships. I can not see how it can be con- 
tended that it is any more patriotic to advocate two battleships 
to be built by private contractors, with huge profits to the 
builders, than it is to advocate two battleships to be constructed 
by the Government, which policy means that for every dollar 
expended for battleships we will get a dollar's worth of battle- 
ship, and that the men who actually do the work of building 
the ships will receive higher wages and work under far better 
conditions than if the contracts are given to the Shipbuilding 
Trust. 

The ‘ big-Navy-to-be-built-by-private-contractors” policy will 
meet with the approval of the armor ring, the ammunition ring, 
and the Shipbuilding Trust. It will also be eminently satis- 
factory to the Navy League of the United States, which or- 
ganization has from the first been an adjunct of the house of 
Morgan, and is constantly agitating a larger and larger Navy, 
but, mind you, not a larger Navy to be built at the lowest possi- 
ble cost with a Government armor plant and in Government 
shipyards, but a larger Navy to be built by the armor ring, the 
ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding 'Trust. 

“BIG NAVY” AGITATION A BUSINESS PROPOSITION WITH THE NAVY LEAGUE. 

Ever since I have beea a Member of Congress I hnve been 
receiving literature from this “big Navy" lobby, and finally I 
determined to call the attention of its officers to the fact that 
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their pleas for a larger Navy are tainted, and will continue to be 
tainted until they advocate the Government manufacture of all 
munitions of war. On January 16 of last year I addressed a 
letter to Mr. A. H. Dadmun, the secretary of the league, in 
which, among other things, I said: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th Instant, 
together with inclosures as to why a 1 Navy is needed. 

Asenna that you are in good faith in this agitation and really 
desire the largest possible Navy for patriotic reasons, I am going to 
take the liberty of suggesting to you that if ru will inaugurate n move- 
ment for the Government manufacture of all munitions of war, Includ- 
ing all D your campaign will strike a much more responsive 
chord with both Members of Congress and the people. 

In other words, if the Government is to do all of the manufacturing 
of munitions of war, including battleships, the point can not then be 
successfully raised that the agitation is for the benefit of the armor 
ring, the ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding Trust. 

ut if you do not advocate the Government manufacture of all 
munitions of war, including MUN. you can not successfully den 
that you are carr on a propaganda which means millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of extortionate profits to the above-mentioned interests. 


I hardly expect readers to fall out of their chairs in amaze- 
ment when I report that the Navy League has not accepted my 
suggestion. 

MANY PROMINENT PATRIOTS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


I desire now to present some information as to who is behind 
the Navy League: 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was until his death one of the directors, and 
intensely interested in the league's work, to which he was a eral 
contributor. Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, general counsel for the league, 
is a son-in-law and heir of Mr. Morgan. J. Pierpont Morgan, jr. is 
one of the active directors of the league. 

Gen. Horace Porter is president of the league. He was for many 
years an officer of the Pullman Co., which 1s a Morgan corporation. 

Mr. Charles G. Glover is treasurer of the league. He is president of 
the Riggs National Bank, which is closer to Wall Street than any other 


in Washington. 

Col. Robert L. Thompson is chairman of the executive committee of 
the league, He is an eminent financier of New York, whose great in- 
terests generally coincide with the colossal eee euni om of the Morgan 

oup. He is also the iD Ag eerie of the board—of the 

ternational Nickel Co., and holds the honorable post of president. of 
the New York Metal 8 

Mr. J. Frederick Pams is director of the league. He is a New York 
E and yachting man, a friend of Mr. Morgan, and a member of 

r. Morgan's yacht club. 

Mr. George von L. Meyer is a director of the league. Mr, Meyer was 
t of the Navy in the Taft administration, and on March 3 
signed the remarkable contract for the Pennsylvania’s armor that has 
been the subject for unpleasant comment in Congress and elsewhere. 
He is a considerable stockholder in the New Haven Railroad, which is 
a Morgan concern, and is also a director in the Amosk Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Manchester, N. H., and has on the board as ates 
Mr. F. C, Dumine, who ei er Mr. Mo to incorporate the Boston 
Railroad Holding Co., by which the New Haven was enabled to hold the 
Boston & Maine spite of certain provisions of the Massachusetts law. 
Mr. Dumine is also a director of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co,, which 
is on friendly terms with the Morgan group and affiliated with ‘United 
States Steel, 

NAVAL BILL IS REACTIONARY. 


The policy embraced in the naval bill, which fails to provide 
for a Government armor-plate factory, is decidedly reactionary 
as compared to the policy embraced in the fortifications bill 
and the Army bills passed this session, providing the War De- 
partment construes the new language.in the Army bill in the 
manner that the framers of the bill state they intended it should 
be construed. 

For the first time in the history of the Government the fortifi- 
cations bill and the Army bill appear to require practically com- 
plete Government manufacture of munitions of war. If the 
War Department so construes the new language, it will mean a 
saving of millions to the Government, because of the demon- 
strated ability of the Government to manufacture war munitions 
85 per cent cheaper on the average than the prices at which the 
ammunition ring is furnishing such materials. 

Here is the new language in the fortification bills: 

Of each of the sums appropriated by this rg m deducting any 
amounts required to meet obligations authorized previous acts to be 
entered into by contract, not more than 10 per cent may be used to 
purchase not exceeding 10 per cent in quantity or value of any article 
or material herein appropriated for that can be manufactu at the 
arsenals of the Ordnance Department, except when contract costs are 
less than arsenal manufacturing costs. 

In explanation of this limitation the report accompanying 
the fortifications bill, prepared by Hon. Swacar SHERLEY, of 
Kentucky, said, in part: 

The purpose of this limitation is to nire practically the entire 
matériel for seacoast defense and for the Field Artillery, together with 
the ammunition for the same, to be manufactured at the arsenals. 

As to the saving that will result from the policy of Govern- 
ment manufacture, the report contained the following: 

In making the ammunition for these guns it has been found that the 
arsenal cost is approximately 39 per cent less than the purchase cost 
from private manufacturers. 

The policy of manufacturing practically all the powder needed w. 
as indicated, be continued. owder for the Army, now manufactu 
at the Picatinny Arsenal, is costing the Government 40 cents per pound, 
whereas a few years ago, prior to the placing of a limitation upon the 
price, the Government was paying for this character of powder dr cents 
15 = and is now paying for such powder for the Navy 83 cents a 


NEW PHRASEOLOGY IN ARMY BILL, 
Now, as to the Army bill. Let us take the paragraph dealing 


with Field Artillery ammunition for an illustration. In the 
Army bill for 1918 the wording of the act was as follows: 


Ammunition for Field Artillery for Organized Militia: For procuring 
reserve ammunition for Field Artillery for the Organized Militia of the 
several States, Territories, and the trict of Columbia, $500,000. 

The effect of the words “for procuring reserve ammunition " 
was to give the Chief of Ordnance of the Army the privilege of 
either manufacturing the ammunition in the arsenals or of buy- 
ing it from the ammunition ring at prices of from 20 to 60 per 
cent in excess of the cost of manufacture in the Government 
arsenals, Under this language large contracts haye been 
awarded to the private manufacturers by the Chief of Ord- 
nance, notwithstanding an average saving of 35 per cent to the 
people would have resulted on all work done in the Govern- 
ment arsenals. This wording was therefore satisfactory to the 
ammunition manufacturers. It in fact was worth hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars to the private manufac- 
turers. 

But in the Army bills passed in the present Congress and 
framed by the Military Affairs Committee, of which Hon. JAMES 
Hay, of Virginia, is chairman, the wording was changed to 
read as follows: 


Ammunition for Field Artillery for O ized Militia: For manufac- 
turing reserve ammunition for Field A: ery for the Organized Militia 
of the Creer States, Territories, and e District of Columbia, 


8,000, [ 

The words “for manufacturing reserve ammunition," instead 
of "for procuring reserve ammunition," are explained to mean 
that the appropriation can be lawfully expended only to manu- 
facture this ammunition in the Government arsenals, and that 
the ammunition ring is going to lose some contracts that have 
been exceedingly fat. 

The only possible doubt as to the completeness of the victory 
for the people in the Army bill is the construction which 
may be placed upon the new language by the Chief of 
Ordnance of the War Department, whose record is one of 
friendliness to the private manufacturers, to say the least. 
For instance, if the Chief of Ordnance should interpret the 
language "for manufacturing reserve ammunition" to make 
it optional with him as to whether it must be manufactured 
in public or private plants, and it is somewhat difficult to see 
how he could so construe it, the cause of complete Government 
manufacture would be likely to suffer, 

It would be a very simple matter to change the wording of the 
bill so that it would be absolutely ammunition-ring proof, and 
in dealing with the war traffickers experience has shown that 
it is best to take no chances, as they have friends at court 
everywhere in the Government service. 

If the sentence “for manufacturing reserve ammunition” is 
changed to read “for manufacturing in Government establish- 
ments reserve ammunition for Field Artillery, etc.,“ it will be 
&n absolute guarantee of protection for the public whose money 
it is that 1s being used in these transactions. 

As yet the Army bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives only. If the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, in 
going over the bill, will, whenever the word * manufacturing " 
is used, add “in Government establishments" thereto, the mem- 
bers of that committee will clarify the phraseology absolutely, 
and will deserve the everlasting gratitude of their constituents. 

GREAT BRITAIN ALSO IN GRIP OF THE TRUST. 


Great Britain also has its own exclusive war trust, which 
consists primarily of five great firms, each controlling or con- 
nected with subsidiary manufacturers, and linked, directly or 
indirectly, with the others. The five firms constituting the 
British War Trust which are analagous to our Bethlehem, 
Carnegie, Midvale, and Du Pont are: 

Vickers (Ltd.). 

Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. (Ltd.). 

John Brown & Co. (Ltd.). 

Cammell, Laird & Co. (Ltd.). 

The Nobel Dynamite Trust. 

The first four of the above can, with the aid of dependent 
and allied concerns, build every kind of warship complete in 
every part and ready to go into battle. They also make a 
great quantity of material for land defense, and might be 
described as universal death providers. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. T. Walton Newbold and Mr. George 
Herbert Perris, of England, for most valuable and interesting 
information as to the business method of the British war trust 
and as to the men behind it. Mr. Newbold has written a 
pamphlet entitled “The War Trust Exposed," from which I 
quote the following: 

HOW THE TRUST DOMINATES THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

The armament firms * * as the years have passed have man- 
wa to secure a larger and ever larger share of Government orders, 
We will see them first at the Admiralty, 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE BRITISH WAR TRUST. 


We have seen above how many and how subtle are the influences at 
work on behalf of the trust. We are all familiar with, and perhaps 
now some of us will have a clearer understanding of the meaning of, 
that specious plea so often made, that questions concerning the de- 
fense of the Empire should be removed from the dusty arena of party 
politics. The trust has taken good care that this is as far as possible 
already the case. It has its champions in both political camps; it has 
made friends with the hand that feeds it; it has left no stone unturned 
upon its triumphant way. 

It has its friends at court, its directors in the Peers and Commons, 
supported by scores of shareholders; its voice is heard in the press 
and its aposties in the pulpits of cathedrals and tabernacles. The 
money changers of the world shoulder its abbes, its bishops, its pam- 
phieteers, its patriotic orators, and its privy councillors, while of 
retired admirals, generals, and half-pay officers in its employ a special 
national reserve might be formed. 

In the Lords there are, on the Liberal benches, four directors—three 
with their coronets newly burnished—Baron Aberconway, Baron Glen- 
conner, Baron Pirrie, and Baron Ribblesdale. 

Lord Aberconway, Sy ned of John Bright and a founder of the 
ur and National Liberal Clubs, was created a peer in 1911. He 
left two sons to watch the fortunes of the family in the Lower House. 
He is chairman of John Brown & Co. (Ltd.), and is naturally interested 
in Canadian and Russian questions. 

Lord Glenconner is Mr. Asquith's brother-in-law, high commissioner 
of the kirk of Scotland, president of the Peebles Branch of the National 


Service League, chairman of the Tharsis Sulphur Co., and has large 
holdings in the Nobel Explosives Co. 
Lord Pirrie entertained the first lord of the Admiralty when visiting 


Belfast. He is chairman of Harland & Wolff (Ltd.) and debenture 
CMM or John Brown & Co., Thos. Firth & Sons, and Coventry Ord- 
ance Co. 

Lord Ribblesdale, the fourth advocate of “ peace, retrenchment, and 
reform," in the gilded chamber, stated at the last annual meeting of 
the Nobel dynamite trust: 

“Our steady increase in business is due in no to the 
constantly growing demand for war material. * n view of 
recent events in southeastern Europe, it does not, however, appear that 
anything ap roaching a condition of universal disarmament is within 
measurable distance. (London Times, nex d 31, 1 " 

Opposite these gutes sit the following directors: The Marquis 
of Graham, Earl Grey, Earl of Denbigh and Desmond, Baron Balfour 
of Burleigh, and Baron Hillingdon, besides a swarm of shareholders, 
among whom the most illustrious are Lord Midleton (formerly Mr. 
Brodrick) and the gt proconsul of India, Earl Curzon of Kedleston. 

The Marquis of Graham commands the Clyde section of the volunteer 
naval reserve and is a director of Wm. Beardmore & Co. 

Earl Grey, late Governor General of Canada, and a vice president of 
At Navy League, is a debenture trustee of Armstrong, Whitworth 


0. - 
Earl of Denbigh and Desmond, a vice propaani of the Navy League 
and of the National Service League, is enthusiastic about the Canadian 
offer. He is a debenture trustee of the Fairfield Shipbuilding Co., part 
owners of the Canadian Shipbuilding Co. 

Lord Balfour, senior elder of the Kirk of Scotland, is a debenture 
trustee of Wm. Beardmore & Co. and the Coventry Ordnance Co. 

Lord Hillingdon represents Messrs, Glynn, Mills, Currie & Co., the 
bankers, as well as Vickers (Ltd.) and Wm. Beardmore & Co., of which 
he is a debenture trustee. 

rd Midleton is interested in Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and 
Lord Curzon, who is nothing if not an imperialist, in Messrs. Hadfleld's 
Foundry Co, (Ltd.), of which more anon. 

In the House of Commons are many . figures. There is Lord 
Claud Hamilton, director of Messrs. Hatfield's. Then Sir Alfred 
Mond, vice president of the Navy League and chairman of the Mond 
Nickel Co.; the brothers McLaren, scions of the new nobility of Aber- 
conway; Godfrey M. Palmer, shareholder in Palmer's Shipbuilding 
Co.; Sir Stephen W. Furness, member of the National Service League 
and director of Richardson, Westgarth & Co.; Sir J. Compton-Rickett, 
treasurer of the Free Church Council; and Sir J. B. Lonsdale, member 
of the Solemn Legno of Ulster, the former interested in John Brown 
& Co. and Cammell, Laird & Co., the latter in Armstrong, Whitworth 


& Co. 

Higher in the social scale, shall we say, stand Right Hon. Alexander 
Ure, the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, and the Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons with shares in Vickers (Ltd.); the Right 
Hon. Walter Runciman and the Right Hon. Me Pod L respectively, 
shareholder and debenture trustee of Cammell, Laird & Co. 

Outside of the trust, but a truly pictu ue figure, is the honorable 
member for Portsmouth, Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, chairman of 
Henry Andrew & Co. (Ltd.), of Sheffield (according to“ Who's Who in 
Business,” specialists in “ steel for rifles, swords, shot, and shell"). 

The churches are represented by: The bishops of Chester and New. 
castle, both members of the National Service e and shareholders 
in Vickers (Ltd.); the bishops of Adelaide, mid qui and Hexham, 
interested in Vickers (Ltd.), Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and John 
Brown & Co.; Dean Inge of St. Paul's, like Baron Kinnaird, 
of the Y. M. C. A., and Sir Walter Runciman, a well-known 
are shareholders in Vickers (Ltd.). 

After this “laying on of hands" one is not so horrified to find that 
the chairman of Armstrong, Whitworth '& Co. (Ltd.) has been given 
the order by a grateful Government of Commander Jesus Christ of 
Portugal. 

* * * * * * + 
HOW THE BRITISH WAR TRUST SECURES BUSINESS. 

The War Trust has more direct methods even than those enumerated 
above of facilitating business. 

For instance, this is the kind of thing which seems to hold favor 
in certain Liberal circles. Mr. Tudor Walters, speaking in Brightside, 
Sheffield, some years ago, is reported to have said that— 

* When he secured from the Government a large order for Sheffield, 
he was not so simple as to go shouting about it the House of Com- 
mons. If you shout, he said, you can't do much. If you want to 
accomplish things, you have to go to work quietly and carefully. It 
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is not for me to shout about orders; 
office and a admiralty and get them." 


Aug. 1, 1 A 
Then, the armament firms have a great 


it is for me to go to the war 
(Sheffield Daily Independent, 


redilection for ex-members 
of the services with high qualifications as technical experts or with a 
knowledge of the little habits of the denizens of Whitehall and the 
ordnance factories. 

The Fairfield Shipbuilding Co. have among their directors Admiral 
Sir Digby Morant, formerly superintendent of Pembroke dockyard. 

The Coventry Ordnance Co. in 1910 secured as managing director 
Rear Admiral Bacon. From 1907 to 1909 he was director of naval ord- 
nance and torpedoes at the admiralty. 

The Hadfield Foundry Co., Palmer's DE Co. and Richard- 
son, Westgarth & Co, had the late Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas on 
their boards. He had been vice 8 of the ordnance committee. 

At the annual meeting of the foundry company in 1908, that darkest 
hour before the dawn of 1909, he told the shareholders that larger 
orders must necessarily come from the Government next year. 

Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. have obtained Rear ‘Admiral Ottley, 
sometime secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defense, to advise 
them. As naval attaché in Japan, Italy, Russia, America. and France, 
and as director of naval intelligence he must have seen and heard much, 

At any rate, Sir Andrew Noble said, speaking of him and Sir Percy 
Girouard, that they “had found their assistance most valuable." 
(Financial Times, Apr. 15, 1913.) 

From Woolwich Vickers-Maxim obtained Nir Trevor Dawson, now 
managing director. Birmingham Small Arms have this year engaged 
the late manager of the Royal Gun and Carriage Factories. The 
Nobel Explosives Co. have at the head of their cordite department Col. 
Hir F. Nathan, late superintendent of the Government Cordite Works 
at Waltham. 

From every grade and every dockyard and every ordnance factory 
the trust has taken them by scores at twice, four times, and some- 
times more than that, their former salaries. These ex-officials can at 
any time visit their former haunts, and in private conversation, by 
correspondence, and in various ways elicit a great deal of useful in- 
formation. A firm has actually got its office inside one of the fitting 
Fad nd at Portsmouth. Specifications, designs. and all kinds of valuable 
3 are obtained by their agents with the full agreement of the 
admiralty. 

On the other hand, the frequency with which members of the inspec- 
tion department are taken into private employ can not but have a 
demoralizing effect on a number of the officials responsible for pass- 
ing contract work, and the way in which the officers’ wants and 
fancies are considered in the matter of accommodation all helps to 
ingratiate the firms in what will sooner or later be influential quarters. 
For instance, on the Scout“ type of ship the commander had as much 
room allotted to him as 280 of his crew. 

Just as in the public schools and the colleges. “it is a way the 
have in the Army, it is a way they have in the Navy," to “leg” eac 
other up. And the firms know how to exploit this team spirit to their 
own advantage. 

HOW SHALL WE OVERCOME TIE WAR TRUST? 

In reading this account of its magnitude and its activity, its power 
and its resourcefulness, the reader must have wondered how any 
successful attempt can be made to control the trust. Whatever action 
is taken must be international, and pressed on by the peace forces in 
every land. E ally must the labor and socialist parties in the vari- 
ous parliaments. and their propagandist organizations among the 

ple, at once forge the weapon and wield it against the universal 
[ne rod of dividend-mongering militarism. 

In this country as elsewhere it devolves upon us to expose the vested 
interests that lurk behind the “ patriotic" societies. Let us show the 
directors and shareholders of armament firms supporting and encour- 
aging the advocates of the Nation in arms"; the builders of everv- 
body's battleships fostering the navy league; the patron of the all- 
Empire aerial-defense campaign, Admiral Fremantle, now demanding 
“provision for aerial defense under all conditions and at any cost"; 
then presiding over the British Deperdussin Aqroplane Co., estimating 
how many airships the Empire will require “within the next two 

ears, 

5 But above all let our aim be to manufacture the Nation's war mate- 
rial in the national yards and national arsenals. More work should 
be done in the dockyards, and at Woolwich, Enfield, and Farnborough. 
Plants that are idle should be set working. and machinery installed 
for the making of the largest ordnance and ammunition, for mong 
armor plate, and constructing engineering equipment. If the presen 
3 are not favorably situated or capable of expansion, then 
the Admiralty should put down factories, forges, and slipways at 
Rosyth, buy its mines and its own raw materials in Fife, Lanark, and 
elsewhere, and set itself to compete against the trust. Sooner or later 
the whole industry must be nationalized, and the sooner the better. 
Every year the firms add millions to their stocks. The vested interests 
of capital and labor are becoming ever more powerful and more far- 
reaching. Only by nationalization can we strike at the heart of the 
octopus. 

d THE GREAT SPEECH OF LIEBKNECHT IN THE REICHSTAG. 


I will here insert excerpts from the translated speech of Carl 
Liebknecht, which created a profound impression throughout 
Europe at the time it was delivered : 

DR. LIEBKNECHT'S SPEECH IN THE REICHSTAG, APRIL 18, 1913, 


In these gaya, when conservative papers can cry, “ Lord, give us A 
war!” and military writers pray that we may be saved from false 
righteousness, it is interesting to let a little light into the dodges and 
furtive proceedings of our armament firms. orwarts (Vorwarts had 
rodu evidence of a secret ring formed by the armament firms to 
ncrease their already immense profits at the orc of the German 
taxpayer) has recentlv given documentary proof of the concern of these 
firms for the good of the navy, and shown how they batten like a 
vampire on the body politic. As to their patriotism—we all know that 
capital has no country—that follows. necessarily from its absolutely 
single-minded attention to profit. The contractor makes delivery 
wherever he is assured of getting his money; it is no concern of his 
if the arms he has exported are intended for employment against his 
own nation. My friend Sudekum has just brought to notice a good 
example of this in the works at Dollingen, which are largely financed 
with French money and in which French and German capitalists coop- 
erate with touching solidarity in bleeding the German people. 

The minister of war should also consult the documents in the 
Schroeter case, He will find there a letter from the German Arms & 
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‘Ammunition Factory, asking for a paragraph to be inserted in the 
Figaro stating that the French War Office intends to accelerate the pro- 
posed provision of new-pattern machine guns. This company—no doubt 
purses uhprecedented methods no other firm would think of—proposed 
read false news ers d in order to create a demand for further 
expenditure in Germany and so to bring grist to its mill, 
* * * * » * 
Needless to say, I have informed the minister of war of these facts. 
The minister has taken every step that the case demands A pex 
both against the military and the civilian officials implicated; the in- 
why is now concluded and has established what I have said down to 
the last iota. There is no longer any risk of pigro ihe object of the 
inguiry, and I feel bound, therefore, to bring the matter up now in the 
interest of the German nation and of the peace of Euro 


* 


p 
ese ADDE coin money out of international discord, 
er's hands from country to co ^ 

Arms & Ammunition Factory could not have escaped 
fase Fear the war department mot only provided the private Arms hel 
ast year the war department not oi rov. pr 

bate profits, but eren reduced the activi of the State arsenals in 


concerns exist the ition with to them is 
embarrassing. But this system Dg made an end of. It is essen- 
tial that the hands of the Empire shall remain clean, that the Gov- 
ernment shal! have no sort of association with firms convicted of such 
practices. The Krupp firm should receive no orders whatever under the 
new military estimates. The war-material industry must be national- 
ized in order to remove forever this danger of interested makers of 


* * * * * * * 
The minister for war says it is not proved that 1 officials of 

Krupps were involved in the affairs. We are accustomed to the method 
of sacrificing petty officials, hanging the petty thief, and letting the 
great one off scot free—a knightly, chivalrous method! But was Herr 
yon Dewitz one of Messrs. Krupps petty officials? He was the custo- 
oy tac eH these Gua ; in his safe they were confiscated by the exam- 
ining magistrate erlin. 

* * * * 


* * + 

The minister for war asked how much we owe to the firm of Krupps. 
I ask, How much does the firm owe to the German people? 

* * * * on * LÀ 
aru as patriots! Does the minister for war remember that in 
1868 Frederick Krupp, ironmaster in Essen, wrote a letter to a certain 
Napoleon III of France? It is printed in the well-known Briefe deutscher 
Battelpatrioten, which runs as follows : 

- We ade at by the interest which Your Gracious Majesty has shown 
in a simple industrialist and the fortunate results of his endeavors and 
his unheard-of sacrifices, I venture once more to approach Your Majesty 
with the request that Your rmi will condescend to accept the accom- 
panying album. It contains a collection of drawings of various articles 
manufactured in my workshops. I venture the hope that the last four 
pages, which show the steel cannon which I have manufaceured for 
various high powers of Europe, will be worthy of Your Majesty's atten- 
tion for a moment and will an excuse for my boldness. ^ 

“With the deepest respect and the greatest admiration "—one might 
add, and with the hope of important orders— A 

“Your esty's most humble obedient servant.’ 

And in order that pp 
Pa eat secured I read to you the reply of Napoleon III. It is as 
ollows : 

“The Emperor has received the album with much interest, and has 
commanded that you shall be thanked for it and given to know that His 
Majesty has a gros desire for the success and expansion of an indus- 
iry designed to render such important services to humanity. 

It only remains for a halo to be quartered in the Krupp coat of arms 
with the name Napoleon III inscribed in it. 

LI * * * * ^ * 


I referred yesterday at the net cum d of my s h to the armor- 
plate concerns. You are aware—all the world knows it; there are 
many gentlemen here who know the ins and outs of these things better 
than we on these benches—the armament interests are all associated 
together in a ring. It is also common knowledge that Krupp's is the 
foremost name, the atest power in the armament industry. Well, 
if what I have laid before you goes on, and can no longer be denied, 
in this firm, the most respected of them all, what an insight that gives 
us mto the whole industry! What are we to expect in the other under- 
takings associated with the ind 2 utmost caution becomes 
essential; everything is suspect. he minister for war should in- 
stitute a general and remorseless investigation into the proceedings 
of every firm. For if this can happen in Krupp's and in the Arms and 
Ammunition Factory, there is nothing to guarantee us against similar 
practices in other firms—nay, I might almost say that there is a good 
deal of probability that their methods will be no more respectable than 
those of these two great firms. 
E ^ * * * * * 

I have proved that the German Arms and Ammunition Facto: 
spreads false news in foreign newspapers in order to create a deman 
in Germany for further military expenditure. I have shown that the 
firm of Krupp engages in bribery to secure the betrayal of military 
secrets, and has done so for years, and, at the very with the 
knowledge and instigation of highly placed por of the firm. 
'Uhese are matters of the utmost impo 
that the Reichstag should reconsider its attitude to the question of our 
armaments and the method of providing the required ma 


Tapitalist system, and who are the worst intriguers against poms 
tigators of oppressive measures, the loudest shouters 


‘other role. 


for vindictive legislation, for exceptional laws. * * * ‘These pattern 
patriots must be judged by their actions, which, to say the least, border 
on high treason. * * * 

* * * E * * * 


I wil place the arms and ammunition factory before you in yet an- 
We have now documentary proof of the international 
linking up of the armament concerns. 'The German Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Factory, the Mauser Arms Factory, the Austrian Arms Factory 
of Vienna, and the National Factory in Belgium concluded an agreé- 
ment in 1905 in regard to Russia, Japan, and Argentina, and later a 
second agreement in regard to all other countries are reserved to each 
m. * * The agreement guarantees profits in the same way as 
the navy contractors have done and guarantee to each of the various 
the monopoly of the exploitation of particular countries. Sup- 
plies of arms to Bulgaria and Roumania are the monopoly of the Aus- 
trian firm. This should be brought to the knowledge of all friends of 
peace in Austria. This document shows as Dinny as could be the 
extreme danger to posce Offered by the armament industry, and it 
shows the unscrupulous and unpatriotic character of the armament 
concerns. These are the great patriots who dare to insult us as anti- 
triots. The firm which sent that letter to Paris is a partner in the 
ternational concern which supplies Russia with arms, We cert 
do not underrate the dangers to peace in the stealthy wirepullers of 
the armament press or the activities of that camarilla of officers whose 
representative, the crown prince, mad¢ a demonstration in this House 
against the imperial chancellor. (The President called the speaker to 
order for this utterance.) But the poer danger lies in the armament 
shareholders and their servants, who work unremittingly for the 
up of inflammable material and the setting of the fuse. Imm tely 
after the debates in the Reich: „ Which raised so much dust and in 
which the Post was itself involv: that paper did its utmost to arouse 
fi France by & series of atta which brought down the 
chancellor’s condemnation. You need not wonder if, in view of all this, 
we continually warn the pe mass of the ple that behind all the 
ganay pomp of patriotic fooleries stands no £ but the sordid greed 
go 


LIEBKNECHT REFUSED TO SUPPORT A WAR MEASURE IN THE REICHSTAG, 
AND WAS ORDERED TO THE FRONT. 

When war broke out in Germany it did not surprise Carl 
Liebknecht. It was what he expected, what he had predicted. 
He believed for years that war was inevitable, because of the 
seeds of distrust and suspicion that the war trust had sown and 
was sowing in the minds and hearts of the peoples of Europe. 

And when war actually came Carl Liebknecht had the courage, 
or the audacity, or the foolhardiness, or whatever you choose 
to call it, to stand all alone in the Reichstag and vote against 
4 war measure. The immediate result was that the German Goy- 
ernment, although he is several years over 40, selected him to 
send to the front. To his memory, for he appears never after- 
wards to have been heard from, Witter Bynner, the poet, has 
erected the following monument : 


CARL LIEBKNECHT, 


I love thee for one hero, only one. 

My spirit straightens, like the tempered blade 
Of his unmasterable weapon made 

In heaven's high forge, not hell’s. I had begun 


To dread thy horrid shadow in the sun, 
To hate thee for thy national parade 
Of heathen men i trous of trade, 


Shouting the great commandment of the gun. 


But thou hast bred out of thy land a man 
Of braver metal than thy generals; 


TABLES REVEAL HOW UNCLE SAM IS BEING GROSSLY OVERCHARGED BY THE 
AMMUNITION RING. 

The following tables constitute an excellent argument for the 
Government armor plant advocated by Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. The figures were furnished by Col. George Montgoni- 
ery, commandant at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, and show 
the total arsenal costs and total contract costs for ammunition 
recently under manufacture at Frankford Arsenal. Had these 
orders been manufactured at the arsenal at Rock Island, Ill. 
where the Government has a power plant in the Mississippi 
River, and consequently considerably cheaper power, even a bet- 
ter showing could be made on the side of Government manufac- 
ture of the munitions of war. 


TOTAL ARSENAL COSTS INCLUDE ALL OVERHEAD CHARGES. 


The total arsenal costs include 15 per cent to cover adminis- 
tration, depreciation, insurance, and interest charges. 

A striking feature of the comparisons of Government cost of 
manufacture as compared to the private contractors' prices is 
that the Government works its employees but 8 hours a day, 
while the private contractors have in the past worked their men 
9 and 10 hours a day, and in some instances 12 hours a day and 
7 days a week. Government employees also receive higher 
wages for the shorter days. Nor is that all. Uncle Sam pays 
his men for 15 days' annual leave of absence, for 7 national 
holidays, and for 18 Saturday afternoons in the summer time, 
during which time he receives no labor in return, yet the Gov- 
ernment cost of manufacture, including 15 per cent for deprecia- 
tion and interest, is from 20 to 50 per cent below the prices 
charged by the ring of private manufacturers, 
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TABLE I.— Manufacture of artillery ammunition. 


[Statement of of total arsenal costs and total contract costs for ammunition poing ren pon d m . Arsenal and provided for in orders issued between July 1, 
, pr , 


te |Contract| Contract 


e finished shrapnel cases. 10,000 $1.75 $3.06 $3.15 $31,500. 00 $14,000. 00 
3.8-inch finished shrap: nel cases. 2,000 4.68 6.65 6.85 13, 700. 00 4,340. 00 
-inch 3,961 8.80 9.37 9.65 38, 223. 65 3,306. 85 
5,000 17.10 16.00 16.48 82, 400. 00 —3, 100. 00 

48,000 3.55 5.79 5.96 286,080. 00 115,680. 00 

7,000 1.94 17.50 18.03 126, 210.00 70, 630. 00 

14,500 15.45 25. 26 26.02 377,290. 00 153, 265. 00 

5,000 30.20 37.00 38.11 190, 550. 00 39,550.00 

6,900 2.39 4.87 5.02 34,638. 00 18,147.09 

9,500 4.81 9.17 9.45 89,715.00 44,080.09 

10,605 8.30 12.46 12.83 136,062. 15 48,040. 65 

7,077 16.75 17.93 18.47 130, 712. 19 12,172. 44 

48,000 2.16 4.30 4.43 212,640.00 108,960. 09 

26,500 2.92 17.00 7.21 191,065.00 113,685. 00 

55,000 10.15 e 113.17 724,350.00 166, 100. 00 

74,500 1.66 2.40 2.47 184,015. 00 60,345. 00 

18 .23 .2369 17,649. 05 4,239.05 

.09 17 13,044. 95 6,339.95 

Se svuscuachiowankaduehohaaaAeshan aan FARA daR quA RE E PENKe Jn E FASES SR E ded CREME .99 


1 This was the lowest and only bid received, but no contract was made. 
2 The shrapnel projectiles only were ordered abroad, and the contract cost includes the cost of assembling the projectile to the cartridge case and charge and of the neces- 
sary rounds for firing test based on a previous order. 
TABLE II.— Purchase of artillery ammunition. 


Statement of total contract costs and of total arsenal costs for ammunition * pm outside manufacturers covered by orders given between July 1, 1912, an1 
pr. 25, 


ag 
RE 


inch shrapnel-case fi 1 13.00 | — $3.15 $1.75 $5,752.00 
Sich — fot nor 3.06 3.15 1.75 35, 732.29 
Pinch finished shrapne. cases 7,055 6.65 6.85 4.68 15,309.35 
4.7-inch finished shrapnel cases. 9,615 9.37 9.65 8.80 8,172.75 
6-inch finished shrapnel 5,780 |  16.00| 16.48 17.10 —4,201.20 
ECEICCE T 1 Es EB iu aoe 
— ou A 

Eines common rah ra| Ho) R2 15 rm 
steel she! y : . , 890. 00 

Z. inch — steel shell. 9,000 9.17 9.45 4.81 42, 066. 24 
4.7-inch r ver 7 — ie ^3 Pun 
e inch — 10,000 | — 13.17 10.15 30, 200.0) 


Grand total contract cost. 
Grand total arsenal cost. . 


TABLE IIT.— Manufacture of small-arms ammunition. 


Btatement of total arsenal costs and total contract costs for ammunition 1.1212, 22 70 at Se rakera Arsenal provided for in orders issued and completed between J uly 
and June 30, 


Caliber .30 ballcartridges. .................... „ P 
Automatic-pistol ball ON 
Caliber .38 revolver ball cartridges. 


rand total,contract cost. 
QM total, arsenal cost 


r 7 y TIRE YT OT seen esee enne 979 dri 610,319 
a This cost includes the actual cost of inspect'on, 


TABLE IV.—Purchase of small-arms ammunition. 


tal t costs and of total arsenal costs for ammunition purchased from outside manufacturers covered by orders given between July 1, 1912, and June30, 
een UCM one as 1913, under which deliveries were complefed before Aug. 29, 1913.] 


Contract | Contract Total con Arsenal Total arsenal Contract 


Articles. 8 


ordered. Ms Der | COS ner | tract cost. |,COSt PAE cost. |, Cost over. 
Caliber Va eive Oe Me MN I LASS OES ERRORES ..| 8,000,000 | $37.77 | $38.09 $304,720 | $27.08 $216, 640 $88,080 
erste e Dai us 2 $ 800, 18.72 18.80 15,00 16.28 13,024 2,016 
Caliber .38 revolver ball cart 10.91 11.27 11, 270 | 212.39 12,390 —1,120 


Grand total contract cost..... 
Grand total arsenal cost. . 
Ll eius anc bas ca As Wang SaSVETSNAGAOE SSS ACES WERE RRSqe RISO O A ETE QS E TEN da SERES dE REY Nee PEE LENS S T SUEIB ARTS AVE T UTER ere ed 88,976. 00 


1 actual cost of inspection. 
1 8 of caliber b^ revolver ammunition is due to the fact that the presses M WR it is partly made s are not equipped with automatic feeds which was 


e 
not done because of the probability that very little of this ammunition will be made in the fi 
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MORE EVIDENCE AS TO WHY ARSENALS SHOULD BE GIVEN ALL CONTRACTS 
FOR MUNITIONS OF WAR. 

Additional evidence and some of the best arguments as to 
why the arsenals and navy yards should be given contracts for 
munitions that have heretofore been going to the War Trust has 
been given, unintentionally perhaps, by Gen. Crozier himself. 

Let us consider, for instance, the testimony of Gen. Crozier as 
to the remarkably low cost of manufacture at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, as compared with cost in private plants, given before 
the House Appropriation Committee April 2, 1912: 

The CHARMAN. Do your figures show the comparative cost of manu- 
facture and purchase? 

Gen, CROZIER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Put them in the record, please. 

Gen. Crozrer. I will mention a few of them for the record. I think 
I can mention them more summarily, so they can be better compre- 
hended in the record, than if I put in all of these detalls. I will take 
the limbers for the 3-inch rifles. The average of three contracts gave a 
price of $1,518 a piece for those limbers. 

Mr. CANNON, t is a limber? 

Gen. Crozier. A limber is the forward portion of the wagon which 
transports the gun, the forward portion of the gun carriage; and the 
nverage of flve orders for manufacture at the Rock Island Arsenal was 
$684 apiece. The arsenal cost was less than half the purchase price. 

^ * ^ LJ * * 


Gen. Crozier. Now, for the 3-inch caisson, the average of five con- 
tracts shows a price of $1,708, and the Kee of six manufacturing 
orders given to the Rock Island Arsenal is 1,081. The 3-inch gun car- 
riage ee is, the vehicle on which the gun rests and from which 
it is fired—gives as the average price three contracts, $3,268, and the 
average cost under five manufacturing orders at the arsenal was $2,341. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that include overhead charges? 

Gen. CROZIER. Yes, sir. 


These figures, representing the cost of manufacture at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, include all overhead charges, such as pay 
of officers, interest on investment, insurance, depreciation of 
plant, and so forth. 

COST IN ARSENAL, $2,510; WAR TRUST PRICE, $3,398. 

Testifying before a House committee January 13, 1912, Gen. 
Crozier said: 

We have nu manufactured gun carriages and are doing it still 
for 3-inch rifles; that is, fleld guns, at $2,510.60, the exact cost. We 
[ner gi those rifle carriages from experienced manufacturers, who 

nd had preceding orders for the same thing, for $3,398.82, an increase 
of 35.4 per cent over our own price. 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

We have manufactured there, at the same arsenal, caissons, for 
1,128.07, and we have purchased the same caissons from private manu- 
acturers who had had previous orders for them, so that they had ex- 
perience in the manufacture, for $1,744.10, which is 54.6 per cent 

greater than our own price. 


During the same hearings Gen. Crozier stated as follows: 


At the Springfield Armory the principal manufacture is small-arms 
rifles. We make a few other things, but the manufacture is almost 
entirely of the small-arms rifle. e manufacture that rifle for about 
$15, and in doing so I take into account what I think should 1 
be taken into account in the cost; but the Springfield- Armory, like the 
other arsenals. is maintained as an arsenal of storage and issue, as well 
as a manufacturing place; and, therefore, in computing these costs, I 
have subtracted from the total expense of the Springfield Armory those 
portions which I consider result from its character as an arsenal of issue 
and storage. Unless somebody goes into the details quite closely, there 
may be a question as to whether I subtract quite as much as I ought to. 

"Therefore, I, last year, for the purpose of satisfying some persons 
who might have some doubt, made up what I might call an exaggerated 
cost of the rifles at the Springfield Armory—that is, I took every cent 
of money that was sent up to the Springfield Armory and char; it to 
the rifle. Whether it was for the payment of the clerks that were used 
in the issue of stores, the payment of the storehouse force, whether it 
was for the payment of the watchmen—they are the guards and cus- 
todians of the valuable property we have up there—I charged all the 

of officers and all the pay of everybody concerned to the rifle, and 
Dy that means I arrived at a cost of the rifle of $17.64 instead of $15— 
that is, I found I had to add to the cost as I had reported it about 17 
per cent. Now, that then became a statement of an exaggerated cost 
which, whatever the rifle might cost properly, it could not possibly 
reach. It must have been below $17.65; and if it were possible to ob- 
tain the opinion of an expert, I would be glad to ask him if he thought 
the Springfield rifle could be produced by anybody else anywhere and 
purchased for $25. My own opinion is that you could not get it as low 
as $25 from any manufacturer. 


The rifles are also made at the Rock Island Arsenal at prac- 
tically the same or a lower figure. 


Our carriages were made at the 


Authorship of the Farewell Address. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix toe Hovsr or Representatives, 
Monday, February 22, 1915. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to-day to the 
reading of Washington’s Farewell Address. This historic cus- 
tom, performed annually upon the natal day of our first Presi- 
dent, is greatly to be commended. It should be of interest to 


Members to know something of the inside history associated 
with the writing of that great document. Hon. SIMEON D. FESS, 
of Ohio, one of the most distinguished Members of this House, 
some years ago made careful research and wrote a most 
scholarly account of the writing of the Farewell Address. I have 
secured permission to extend my remarks for the purpose of 
having printed this historical account written by Representative 
Fess, which is as follows: 


SOME NOTES UPON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


To anyone save the antiquarian the merest hint that the 
famous state paper of our first President was not his but the 
work of another would appear sacrilegious. Yet this subject has 
enlisted the attention not only of the iconoclast but of the in- 
vestigator. There are those who claim that the inception, if not 
the execution of the instrument, is due to Madison. There are 
others that claim Jay had much to do with it. However, the 
oe of Hamilton make out the strongest case for his author- 

p. 

The “ Farewell Address,” as its name implies, was written as 
a sort of last will and testament to a much-loved people by a 
much-respected man upon the occasion of their official separa- 
tion. The thought which finally took this form was occasioned 
by the desire of Washington at the close of his first administra- 
tion to decline a reelection. The bitter attacks of his enemies, so 
undeserved, drove him to such a decision. With this in mind 
he wrote to Madison under date of May 20, 1792: Under these 
impressions permit me to reiterate my request to you at our last 
meeting, namely, to think of the proper time and the best mode 
of announcing the intention, and that you would prepare the 
latter. I would without apology desire that you would turn 
your thought to a valedictory address from me to the public.” 
It is of interest why the great President consulted Madison 
rather than Hamilton. 'The matter of his declination to accept 
a second term was freely discussed. The Federalists with Ham- 
ilton at the head looked upon it as little short of cowardice. 
The brilliant Secretary of the Treasury was impatient in his 
insistence for a continuance in office of his chief. He forced it 
upon him that good government was on trial, that his policy as 
announced could win success if given a fair trial. To decline a 
reelection meant a reversal, and perhaps an irretrievable dis- 
aster. This alone would induce Washington to seek assistance 
at the hands of some other. Again, the peculiar relation existing 
between Washington and Hamilton had subjected the former to 
such criticism as directed against the political theories of the 
latter. This fact alone would induce Washington to avoid in- 
viting the criticism. On the other hand, Madison, while a friend 
of the President, was identified in theory with his opponents. 
This left the way clear to seek him out to assist in the prepara- 
tion of the valedictory. His ability to do it was well known, and 
to no one better than to the valedictorian. His part in it would 
allay criticism and give it the air of absolute sincerity. Under 
date of June 20, 1792, Madison submitted a draft, but the hurry 
of events, both domestic and foreign, at the close of the first term 
convinced Washington, if not the whole people, of the imperative 
necessity of accepting a second term. Further consideration of 
such an address was deferred, and nothing is heard of it for 
four years. 

By this time Hamilton was out of the Cabinet. While his 
advice was sought as before by the President, and while there is 
no evidence that his views upon the tenure of the Executive had 
undergone any change, it was understood that Washington de- 
sired to establish a precedent against long continuance in the 
office of President, thus putting to rest unfounded charges of 
irresponsible scribblers, charging monarchical tendencies of the 
first President. His original intention to address the people in 
the form of a valedietory was revived at the close of his second 
term, and quite naturally he applied to his most valued friend 
and pamphleteer. Under date of May 15, 1796, he wrote Hamil- 


ton, submitting a rough draft of an address and requested him 


to put it in form. He had urged that certain things should be 
emphasized so as “to insure my intention not to extend the 
Executive powers beyond the Constitution.” He expressed the 
hope in the letter that this * may blunt the shafts directed at 
me." He refers to expunging certain words from certain pages, 
which argues his extreme concern in the character of the ad- 
dress. He also urges the omission of all personalities, allusions 
to pointed measures, and expressions inviting personal attack. 
“All these ideas and observations are confined, as you will read- 
ily perceive, to my draft of the valedictory.” He then requests: 
If you form one anew, it will of course assume such a shape as 
you may be disposed to give it, predicated upon the sentiment 
contained in the inclosed paper." The significance of this letter 


can not be misunderstood. He was seeking the nid of Hamilton, 


as four years before he had sought the aid of Madison, to put in 
form an address. It leaves little latitude to Hamilton except 
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to dress up the skeleton. This should be expected. Washington 
did not presume literary talents nor the réle of scholarship. His 
limitations here were better known to him than to others. The 
superior talents of the brilliant New Yorker were common 
knowledge, known to none better than to Washington. His inti- 
macy with him would lead him to seek out Hamilton before any- 
one else to correct a manuscript or to recast it, or even to write 
it originally. The matter had been taken up by them prior to 
the Washington letter of the 15th of May. On the 10th of May 
Hamilton wrote to Washington: “ When last in Philadelphia 
you mentioned to me your wish that I should redress a certain 
paper which you had prepared. As it is important that a mat- 
ter of this kind should be done with great care, and at much 
leisure touched and retouched, I submit a wish that as soon as 
you have given it the body you mean it to have it may be sent 
to me." This letter proves that at this time Washington de- 
sired the assistance only of Hamilton to put the former's thought 
in language. Five days later Washington replied, and con- 
tinued: “Inclosed (in its rough state) the paper mentioned 
therein, with some alteration (since you saw it), relative to 
reference at foot. Having no copy before me except the quoted 
part, nor of the notes from which it was drawn, I beg leave to 
recommend the draft now sent to your particular attention. 
Even if you should think it best to throw the whole into a dif- 
ferent form, let me request, notwithstanding that my draft may 
be returned to me (along with yours) with such amendments 
and corrections as to render it as perfect as the formation is 
susceptible of; curtailed if too verbose and relieved of all tau- 
tology not necessary to enforce the ideas in the original or 
quoted part. My wish is that the whole may appear in a plain 
style and be handed to the public in an honest, unaffected, 
simple part." 

It would be difficult to make the intention of the writer clearer 
than expressed in these two letters. The retiring Chief Magis- 
trate has something to say to the publie, and while it is well 
defined in his mind, he desires the aid of a skillful pamphleteer. 
his intimate friend, to put it in proper phraseology. In other 
words, he desires his draft read and corrected, if necessary, or 
rewritten entirely, if best to do so, with the injunction that his 
own draft be returned to him. This has been the uniform cus- 
tom of all the Presidents from Washington to Roosevelt—to con- 
sult eminent ability before publishing State documents, It is a 
well-known fact that the famous Monroe doctrine was written 
by John Q. Adams, and not by the President; that Jackson's 
famous nullification message was written by Livingston; that 
Lincoln's first inaugural address was submitted to Seward for 
correction; that Harrison's reciprocity message was written by 
Blaine; that Cleveland's Venezuela message was written by 
Olney; and that McKinley's famous message upon the “Admin- 
istrative Entity of China" was the handiwork of his distin- 
guished Secretary of State. 

When Gen. Harrison submitted his inaugural address to Web- 
ster for correction the latter emasculated it. He told a friend 
his task was a murderous one. He had to slay Roman consuls 
and destroy many distinguished men of state. 

On the 20th of May Hamilton replied to Washington's letter: 
“The suggestions which can be submitted must be very general, 
and liable to many modifications according to circumstances. 
It would seem in almost any case advisable to put forward a 
calm exhibition of the view by which our Government has been 
influenced in relation with present wars with Europe." He then 
points out items which should be mentioned, namely, our inter- 
est in peace, our incapacity for external effort, our interest in 
neutrality on matters of European politics, the faithful dis- 
charge of all our debts, a full statement of our relations to 
France that we may still retain the friendship of other nations 
without offending any. A careful reading of the address will 
show the treatment of our foreign relations was as suggested in 
this letter. Six days after the date of this letter, which must 
have been soon after its receipt, Washington wrote: “ Having 
from a variéty of reasons—among which is a disinclination to 
be longer buffeted in the public prints by a set of infamous 
scribblers—taken my ultimate determination to seek the post of 
honor in a private station, I regret exceedingly that I did not 
publish my valedictory address on the day after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, This is one of the reasons which makes me 
tenacious on the draft I furnished you." He was concerned 
about the most opportune time for its publication that it would 
not give color to the charge of his enemies that it was the 
immediate result of a man disappointed in his ambitions. Ham- 
ilton furnishes him with an address, whether his own or Wash- 
ington's corrected it does not appear. On the 10th of August 
Washington writes to Hamilton acknowledging the receipt of 
his letter, with the inclosure, and highly commends the latter, 
believing the “ sentiments are just and such as ought to be incal- 


cated.” He questions its length and says, “all the colunins of a 
large gazette would scarcely contain the present draft" The 
inference here is that Hamilton had submitted a new draft. 

Fifteen days later Washington again writes to Hamilton: “I 
have given the paper herewith inclosed serious and attentive 
readings, and prefer it greatly to other drafts,” and so forth. 
This proves more than one draft; and since no reference is 
made to a second from the pen of the President, it stands that 
Hamilton must have written at lenst two, and possibly three. 
This view is favored by another item in the letter of the 25th: 
"I should have seen no occasion myself for its undergoing u 
revision; but, as your letter of the 30th ultimo which accom- 
panied it intimates a wish to do this, and knowing it can be 
more correctly done after a writing is out of sight for some 
time, I send it with a request that you return it as soon as you 
have carefully reexamined it.“ He urges that mature consid- 
eration be given to those parts upon which marginal notes have 
been made in pencil. The paper returned was one that Hamil- 
ton had already examined. Whether it was entirely his own 
does not appear. It was returned, with marginal notes entered 
by Washington, for reexamination. 

Washington had long desired the establishment of a national 
university. On the 1st of September he again wrote to Hamil- 
ton, deploring the omission of any mention of such an institu- 
tion. He enlarged upon the importance of a university located 
at the seat of government, where students can come together 
from all parts of the country to study not only the sciences and 
the arts but to observe the practical operations of the Govern- 
ment, which would assist in welding all the parts of the Union, 
On the 6th of September he urged upon Hamilton expedition 
in sending the draft: * If you think the idea of a university had 
better be reserved for my speech at the opening of Congress 
I will defer it. Even in that case I would pray you, as soon 
as convenient, to make a draft for the occasion, predicdited 
upon the ideas with which you have been furnished." All this 
proves that on the 6th of September, 13 days before the famous 
address was given to the publie, Washington was expécting a 
revised copy from the pen of Hamilton. 

Washington’s insistence upon predicating the draft upon the 
sentiments suggested is proof that the thought in its inception 
was his. His anxiety to have it properly expressed, his urgent 
council with Hamilton, is certainly proof that this distin- 
guished gentleman had much to do in wording the instrument. 

Jared Sparks and the other biographers of his day throw 
little light upon the authorship. They all mention it, but are 
Satisfied to assert the item is of little or no importance. 

The original copy from which the final draft was made was 
handed to the printer, Claypool, who says it was in the hand- 
writing of Washington. This last statement is confirmed 
by Sparks. It consisted of 32 pages of quarto letter paper, 
sewed together as a book. In places whole paragraphs are 
erased and others substituted. Many interlineations occur. The 
original was purchased from the Claypool estate by James 
Lenox and is now in the famous Lenox Library, of New York. 

In the preface of Irving’s Life of Washington is found a 
lucid description of the document from the pen of its owner. 
He declares little doubt can be entertained as to Washington's 
authorship, alleging, however, that it has the marks of collabora- 
tion. He says Washington consulted Hamilton particularly and 
minutely on many points connected with it. He thinks that he 
(Hamilton) at different times had submitted at least three 
ürafts, the second of which appears in the published Works of 
Hamilton, edited by J. C. Hamilton. 

The Jay letter to which Lenox refers was written to Judge 
Peters, of Pennsylvania, i 1811, 15 years after the publication 
of the Address. At this time the question of nuthorship was 
agitating some men, and Jay was solicited to publish the facts. 
He wrote, The history of the address is not unknown to me. 
I shall now reduce it to writing and commit it to your care.” 
Then the explanation follows: ''Some time before the address 
appeared Col. Hamilton informed me that he had received a 
letter from President Washington and with it a draft of a Fare- 
well Address which the President had prepared and on which he 
had desired our opinion. He—Hamilton—observed to me he 
thought it best to leave the draft untouched and in its fair 
state, and to write the whole over, with such amendments, alter- 
ations, and corrections ns he thought advisable, and that he had 
done so. I suggested giving it a further critical examination, 
but he declined it, saying that he was pressed for time and was 
anxious to return the draft to the President without delay. 
The President's draft remained fair and not obscured by inter- 
lineations." " 

This letter adds little if anything to the Washington-Hamilton 
correspondence. It does not prove that Hamilton is the author, 
but quite the contrary may be inferred. 
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The Hamilton draft is in the State Department. The final 
alterations by Hamilton are printed in Lodge’s edition of Ham- 
ilton’s Writings, and also in Washington’s Writings, edited 
by Ford, who has printed in parallel columns the final draft 
as corrected by Washington, and the final draft of Hamilton. 
The marked similarity of these drafts puzzles scholars to know 
how “two persons should express the same ideas in substan- 
tially the same language, and yet with much diversity in the 
construction of the sentences and the position of the words.” 

This similarity -in thought and diversity in expression con- 
firms the position that the thought was Washington’s and the 
language in the main Hamilton’s. While there is little evidence 
that Washington desired Hamilton to write his valedictory to 
the people, there is abundant proof that he desired him to put 
his thought in good form. In all his solicitations he is specific 
in his insistence upon returning his original draft, no matter 
what corrections may be made. Hamilton's various letters 
show he so understood the President. 

Timothy Pickering, closely identified with the administration, 
said: *“ Light was reflected upon it in all stages of its prepara- 
tion from the minds of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and of the 
heads of the several departments of the Government." He 
adds: “ When it is considered that it was Washington's own 
original conception, that he wrote its heads to Madison in the 
first instance, threw it again into form before he sent it to 
Hamilton, added to and altered Hamilton's draft, copied it over 
and over again with his own hand, keeping it under his control- 
ling judgment all along, and revising it with his own pen to the 
last, it can not be a question that he is fully entitled to the 
character of its author." 

Viewed externally the evidence strongly supports the conten- 
tion that it was the result of collaboration between Washington 
and Hamilton. This view is enforced by contemporaneous 
testimony. When studied from internal evidence, or that 
which appears upon the face of the instrument, there is noth- 
ing to lead to a different conclusion, At least this much may be 
affirmed with some degree of certainty, that the address is 
Washington's in its conception, its thought, its sentiment; while 
in its form of expression, its vigor of language, its logical ar- 
rangement it is Hamilton’s. Whatever of honor may be due to 
Hamilton for his part in it, the fact still remains that as a 
historical document the honor belongs to Washington. 
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HON. WILLIAM M.CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 20, 1915, 
On the : R. riatio: or the su 

Military Academy for the fiscal Peur ending fue 80 1516. And for 

other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I shall take advantage of the 
courtesy of the House in extending my remarks by printing a 
memorial prepared by Mr. Charles Frederick Adams, of New 
York City, on H. R. 18769, a bill introduced by me in the House 
during this Congress. This measure was formulated by Mr. 
Adams and a number of other gentlemen who believe its enact- 
ment would be to the advantage of the American people. It 
can not be acted on at this session, but I sincerely trust in the 
next Congress it may have the serious attention of the House 
and the Senate. 

A memorial to the Congress of the. United States, introduced in the 

House by the Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, of New York (Republican), 


amt 15 e Senate by the Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, of Oklahoma (Demo- 
crat). 

There i8 now pending in the 98 of the United States the follow- 
ing measure (H. R. 13769, 8. , referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads) : 

“A bill to authorize the acceptance and administration of sav- 
ings by the postal savings bank service of the Post Office 
Department for crescent life annuities, 


paid in a 
‘ premium contribution’ to the dividend fund of the current 


ear amounting to 1 cent on each dollar paid as dues durin 

he first quarter of such year; to 2 cents on each dollar o 

dues paid during the second qu of such year; to 3 cents 
on each dollar óf dues d during the third quarter of such 
year; and, finally, to cents on each dollar of dues paid 
during the fourth quarter of such year. 

"SEC. 2. That all the dues payments so received (through 
the several postal savings banks), together with all other in- 
vestable values lawfully obtained for the purpose, shall con- 
stitute a petual people’s pension fund the principal of 
which shall be kept invested (as nearly continuously as prac- 
ticable) in presumably safe, income-yielding assets (includ- 
ing, on occasion, bonds or obligations of the United States 
yielding a net income of not less than 4 per cent annum). 

“Sec. 3. That a dividend fund shall be accumulated during 
each calendar year by applyin thereto all the net income re- 
ceived during such year m the assets of the people’s pension 
fund, and also all the additional cents received with ‘dues’ 
Rey ments during the year as premium contributions to such 

viden 5 

“Sec. 4. That on or as of the 31st day of December in each 
and every year the total amount then constituting the divi- 
dend fund for such year shall be apportioned as a 'cash divi- 
dend' among the then living participants in the people's pen- 
sion system, who shall have paid during the calendar year in 
question one or more dollars as dues TU cres with the corre- 
sponding ‘premium contribution’ to the dividend fund); such 
apportionment among such qualified livin rticipants to be 
pro rata to their respective * bases of pe c Tm and each 
participant's * basis,’ for this varpose; ing deemed to consist 
of the sum of the following two items : 

“ First. The total amount theretofore (at any time) paid in 
by such annuitant as dues’; 

“Second, The total amount of ‘increment’ credited to such 
* basis’ under the following rule: On or as of the 31st day of 
December of each calendar year there shall be credited to the 
‘basis’ of each living annuitant who shall have paid dues that 


year (as ‘increment’ permanently added to such ‘ basis’) such 
annuitant’s proportion (ascertained as hereinbelow specified) 
of the ‘basis’ of any annuitant born in the same calendar 


ear as the participant in question who shall have died during 

e year or who, during seven consecutive years immediately 

preceding, shall have wholly failed or omitted to pay any dues 

at all; such apportionment of ‘increment’ among the annu- 

itants entitled to share therein to be pro rata to the amounts 
theretofore paid by them, respectively, as dues.” 

The practical working of the “ tontine-annuity " system thus provided 
for ma be summari as follows: 

On 1 e last day of each calendar year each living annuitant who has 

d " dues" that year shares in the annual dividend, his or her share 
i reasin, „ as time goes on, DN his or her inheriting, on the 

tontine PM e income of those of the same age (born in the 
same year) who ve died (or who for seven consecutive years have 

d no dues at all). The last survivor of each such "' birth-year class " 

raws during the rest of his or her life the entire income of the entire 
class. After such “ last survivor's" death the income in question (the 
income that is produced by that part of the “people's pension fund," 
which consists of the“ dues " paid in during the participation by all the 
former annuitants belon ng to the particular lapa “ birth-year class“ 
in guston) goes annually “ forever” to the entire body of participants 
in e, system at the time being, irrespective of age. Every “ birth-year 
class" must thus lapse sooner or later, since the persons born in 
the given calendar year who alone can be members of such class are 

infinitely " numerous. In the nature of things, indeed, one class 

will la each year on the rhage. which means obviously that by the 
operation of the system there w i go on a steady and unending ac- 
cumulation within the so-called le's on fund of an ever- 
growing body of assets (consisting of the invested “ dues" left in the 
nd " deceased annuitants of “ birth-year classes," every member of 
which has died), of which assets the income is no longer payable to 
the ori l contributors of the principal, but constitutes for the entire 
body of participants 3 — at a given time extra income over and 
above the income produced by the “ dues they themselves have paid in 
to date. In this way the rate of “ dividend” upon the dues investments 
of a rticipant tends to increase by the occurrence of deaths (or 
abstentions). The possible increase in *'tontine" annuities, such as 
those purchasable by these “dollar” dues, depends on the number of 
participants and the dues they pay, and ma indefinitely great. In 
one French “ tontine,” the encyclopedias tell us, the solitary (last) 
survivor was a widow, one Charlotte Barbier, who died in her ninety- 
sixth year. At that time” (and in each of seven years preceding her 
death) “she drew an annual income of 73,000 livres" (more than 
HY ) “in return for a total subscription of 300 livres" (only about 

60 in all). Moreover, this was only the climax of the matter, since 
that ultimate income was arrived at by dual steps. and during many 
years, before the one in which she received “ 73,000 livres," she 
received annual amounts which, though smaller than the culminating 
one (of $14,000), were, 1 equal to many times her total in- 
vestment. And while there could only one “last” survivor in an 
one “birth-year class,” and therefore only one person who woul 
achieve the maximum gain by tontine inheritance,” others would, in 
yaring degrees, survive to inherit more or less important amounts of 
extra income. Those who dled would no longer need “income”; all 
who continued to need income, by continuing to live, would correspond- 
ingly “survive” and incidentally inherit additional income (supple- 
menting the income from their own “‘dues") about in the degree in 
which they advanced into the later years of life. 

The system would thus, within each “ birth-year class," operate most 
effectively as an ''old-age pension" system, without burdening the 
taxes, and purely by the voluntary cooperation of the participants, 
who would thus, in effect, achieve a very real “mutual assurance" 
against the destitution of the “ hand-to-mouth " condition. 

The essence of the system obviously is the so-called “tontine an- 
nuity" contract, which the courts have held to be “in principie ? 
identical with an “agreement to make mutual wills, which the courts 
have sustained as a good contract, and founded upon a good considera- 
tion.” (N. Y. Supreme Court, OR EA division, first n uam y. in 
case of Scru v. Cotterill, citing N. Y. Ct. of Appeals, 155 N. Y., 500, 
and other authorities.) In point of fact, the basis of the annuity "e 
tem authorized by the Calder-Owen bill is precisely an agreement 
tween such citizens as shall voluntarily participate “to make mutual 
wills" (in legal effect) in one another's favor as to the vies i id in 
by them, respectively, as “dues” In such wise that on the death (actual 
or conclusively presumed after seven years of nonparticipation) of any 
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D as way such “connatus” of that ne survives, and, ultimately, 
after the death of the last survivor of ~ to all the 
participants living at the time being, irrespective o 
(The agreement of each to this effect is deemed a good consideration ” 
for the similar ent of each of the others.) 

The history of numerous so-called “ tontines,” long past or more 
recent, very rly proves that this sort of “ agreement to make mutual 
wills" (as to the amounts invested in such annuities) has always 
proved exceedingly popular as an investment. So t has been its 
popularity, even under unpromising conditions as terms, M Ml 
ment, and irresponsibility of promoters, that historians and financial 
writers have felt called upon to account for it by 
siderations; by suggestions that it has "to a degree" the attractive. 
ness of a “ lott 


ving no relevancy to or 17 igt on those resul 


as a fina) 

his famous report on 0 tion our national finan 
It is beyond all doubt that very, very many people—more and more 
as the thing went on—would willingly—nay, eager epe rid relatively 
small sums, on a “ tontine” basis, for the sake of contingent right 
to "inherit," by survivorship, e income of overwhelmingly larger 
funds; men not 3 nor in E suffering, being (as Lorenzo 
rdinal Mazarin) instinctive) 


Many o 


they proved popular, from the inherent attractiveness of the potential 
inheritance " inducement. On the other hand, in view of t Fs 
anties of permanence, safety, and rapid and great growth which its 
administration by the Government this great Nation would afford 
to the system provided for by the Calder-Owen bill, that system's in- 
herent popularity would (a fortiori) have full scope and effect. Noth- 
ing, therefore, can be more certain than that *'participation " would 
soon become a practically universal “ fashion” among all permitted to 
participate; that is to say, the entire body of onr citizenship. The 
minimum “ annual dues," the sole necessary cost of rticipation, 
being but $1 per annum per person (so that for as little as $10 a 
year a pma of 10 could all kept in good standin 
el on the other ha 


gee 
a 
no ter necessary expense than $1 a year each, each could be kept 
3 — l at feast the income of his 


Unquestionably, larger and larger funds would be paid in as “ dues " 
ccessi classes ” 


to be received by the 
tion to the income 


This 


usion, 


by it 
guaranties of safety, permanence, and general „ which, 


inks already established 
ians and ad- 


“ governmental function " to facilitate, 
on the part of the many for whom it must else be difficult and dis- 
couragingly precarious and unpromising—by giving to the savings 
invited that insurance“ against loss by fraud or bad management 
which official administration under the responsibility of a great Na- 
tional Government would provide for them. The European nations 
whose example we follow in establishing our postal savings banks 

rmit theirs to issue life annnities as well as to accept “ deposits.” 

n incidental but very practical feature of t “financial” signifi- 
cance is this, that in the moneys constituting this perpetual and ever- 
growing “ le's nsíon fund" the Government would have con- 
stantly in its hands, without the expense and trouble of periodical 
repayments and reborrowin of principal funds pro tanto available 
for such “loans” as it felt called upon to use; in other words, a 
most convenient and économiícal “market for its bonds.“ 

In such a pe and constantly growing “ people's pension fund," 
the beneficen eets of whose operation would soon (and irrevocably) 
establish it in the interest and affections of the 
tion which they “ would never willingly let die,’ 
shall have identified their names as those of Its founders will have 
built for themselves an imperishable monument and won the glory of 
great contributors “to the glory of God and the relief of man's estate.” 

CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMS, 


ple as an institu- 
the statesmen who 


Southern Pacifle Attempts Secretly to Reach Chief Justice 
of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 20, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
Congress and of the country to an attempt which has been 
made within the last 10 days by William F. Herrin, chief coun- 
sel for the Southern Pacific Railroad, to reach the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and to influence that high official to 
delay until October next the date for the argument of an im- 
portant case in which the Southern Pacific Railroad sis de- 
fendant. 

That this action was taken secretly and without notice to 
the cross-complainants in the case will be shown by the tele- 
grams of Mr, Herrin to his Washington counsel, which tele- 
grams I shall presently read. 

The case in question involves 2,300,000 acres of land in 
Oregon granted by Congress to the railroad company with the 
provision that the railroad company would sell the lands “to 
actual settlers, in tracts of not more than 160 acres to any one 
settler, and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre.” The land 
is worth on an average $25 per acre, or $50,000,000. That is 
the stake involved in Mr. Herrin’s titanic struggle to evade the 
law of Congress. These lands would make 15,000 homes of 160 
acres each, or 60,000 homes of 40 acres each. 

This case was started in the Federal court in Portland, 
Oreg., 8 years ago by 65 actual settlers who went on the land, 
built their houses, moved in, and after becoming actual bona 
fide settlers and tendering to the railroad company the maxi- 
mum amount it was entitled to receive for the land under the 
act of Congress, and demanding deeds which were refused, 
brought the present suit. 

One year later the Government intervened in the suits which 
these settlers had started and was permitted to file a bill ask- 
ing that all the lands involved be forfeited to the United States, . 
including the claims the settlers had sued for. The court con- 
solidated the settlers’ cases with that of the Government and 
ordered that the settlers refile their complaints in the form of 
a cross bill. 

In this way the settlers have been hampered and heid back 
by the snaillike proceeding of the Department of Justice. It 
took seven years for the case to reach the circuit court of ap- 
peals in San Francsico, where it was argued last May. On 
June 1, 1914, at the conclusion of the argument, the circuit 
court of appeals announced that in order to save time it would 
immediately certify the case to the Supreme Court without 
itself rendering any decision whatever. . 

In that way the case reached the Supreme Court here last 
fall on certificate. The Solicitor General immediately moved 
the court to order the entire record sent up from San Francisco, 
which order the Supreme Court made the 1st day of this month. 
The court on that day recessed until February 23, which will be 
next Tuesday. 

It was understood by all parties that on February 23 the Solici- 
tor General will present to the court under the rules a printed 
motion, which will have to be duly served on all parties, and 
which motion will ask the court to advance the case on the 
docket for argument. If the court shall so advance the case 
for argument at this term it will necessarily have to set it 
down for bearing sometime in April, as no arguments will be 
heard at a later date, although the court will not adjourn until 
June. 'Then the court will reconvene in October for next year's 
term, 

Immediately after the court sustained the motion to have the 
entire record sent up, which order was entered February 1, Mr. 
Herrin became active in his effort to put the case over till 
October. And in these activities Mr. Herrin did not notify 
either the settlers or their counsel, but attempted secretly to 
reach the Chief Justice of the United States in the privacy of 
his home in this city. 

That this is a grave and serious charge I fully realize. I 
would not make it if I did not have the documentary proof of 
what I say. I realize that there are cases where counsel may 
lawfully make ex parte applications to a justice of the Supreme 
Court, but such ex parte representations may not be lawfully 
made upon a motion to advance a case for argument upon the 
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. docket of the Supreme Court. In such a case the rules require 

that all arguments for or against the motion must be printed in 
brief form and after first being duly served on all parties in 
the case may be brought to the attention of the court in open 
court. 

Mr. Herrin wired his Washington, D. C., counsel to urge cer- 
tain alleged reasons to the Chief Justice why the case should 
not be advanced for hearing in April. Mr. Herrin directed his 
Washington counsel to make the representation *'either oral or 
written to the Chief Justice," and closed with these words: 

You should present to Chief Justice, as soon as possible in advance 
of reassembling of court, practical impossibility of our presenting case 
earlier than October next, promptly advising me. 

WX. F. HERRIN. 


As to whether Mr. Herrin's Washington counsel has had 
the effrontery to invade the private home of the Chief Justice 
upon any such unprofessional and unlawful mission, I do not 
know. But I do know that Mr. Hoehling called up the clerk 
of the Supreme Court by telephone, and, after some conversa- 
tion, the purport of which I do not know, Mr. Hoehling mailed 
Mr. Herrin’s telegrams to the clerk of the court. If Mr. Hoeh- 
ling asked the clerk of the court to carry these representations 
to the Chief Justice he magnified the offense by making a re- 
quest upon an officer of court to violate the rules of the 
court. As stated, all arguments for or against a motion to ad- 
vance must, under the rules of the court, be served upon all 
parties in interest. 

It was by the merest accident that I learned that these tele- 
grams had been mailed to the clerk of the court. Had it not 
been for the fact that I was here in Washington and frequently 
around the office of the clerk of the court I would never have 
heard of it. Had I been in Portland, Oreg., my home, this 
case might have been delayed till October on the false repre- 
sentations of Mr. Herrin without my ever having known that 
they were made. 

All lawyers will understand that the mere mailing of the 
telegrams to the clerk of the court was no notice to anybody 
that such representations had been made or would be made to 
the Chief Justice. It does not happen one time in ten thousand 
that opposing counsel see the private correspondence that their 
adversaries may have with the clerk of the court. Usually 
that correspondence is never inspected or even thought of by 
opposing counsel. Only the printed briefs are mutually served 
and read. 

Very evidently Mr. Hoehling intended that the copies of the 
telegrams which he mailed to the clerk of the court should be 
presented to the Chief Justice for his consideration, for two of 
these copies bear notations made by Mr. Hoehling that they 
were “read over the telephone” to Mr. Hughes, who is an 
assistant in the office of the Solicitor General. That notation 
could only have been made for the purpose of satisfying some 
one that at least a semblance of service had been made upon 
the Solicitor General. But it will be noted that Mr. Hoehling 
does not even claim that the last telegram from Mr. Herrin, 
which is the most insistent, was even “ read over the telephone” 
to Mr. Hughes, or to anyone else. 

Mr. Hoehling’s letter to the clerk of the court and a telegram 
from ex-Senator John C. Spooner and the two telegrams from 
Mr. Herrin will now be read, which three telegrams constitute 
the only documents transmitted by Mr. Hoehling with his letter. 


A. A. HOEHLING, Jr. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
Washington, D, C., February 13, 1915. 
James D. M 


MAHER, 
k Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mm. MAHER; In re regon & California Railroad Co., ap- 
ari e — | Btates, No. 679, October term, 1914, Supreme Court 
e 

Referring t ge conversation ae the — one to-day, and for 
your better information, I take the 1 anding you herewith 
32 of tel 5d received by me me —.— Spooner aud from Judge 

rin, which will sufficiently explain themselves. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. A. HOEHLING, Jr. 

Inclosures. 


Read over telephone by Mr. Hoehling to Mr. Hughes, Febru- 
ary 11, 1915: 
gehen 
AE ae N. Y., February 10, 1915, 
A. A. HOEHLING, Jr., Esq., Washington, B C.: 


Letter received. No objection to advancing case, but sincerely se 
it will not be assigned for argument prior to May 1. Greatly p 
early in October term. 

JoHN C. SPOONER., 


Read over telephone by Mr. Hoehling to Mr. Hughes: 
[Telegram.] 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., February 10, 1915, 
A. A. HOEHLING, Jr., Esq., Washington, D. C.: 


Your telegram 9th and 10th. Owing to the fact that testimony Cen- 
tral Pacific merger case will begin here March 1, it will be impossible 


for argum 
= er due t time f 


3 & California case April 5 
or ping before that date or any 
licitor General for advancement 
‘ones Wire whether Solicitor General 
to arrangemen: I will send on 29 additional sets of record 
— pt n clerk Supreme Court. Unless there is objection thereto, 
W. p them as 
1 ship th ht, 


WILLIAM F. HERRIN. 
. (No statement that it was read “over the telephone" to 
* Mr. Hughes" or to anyone else.) 
[Telegram.] 
San Francisco, CAL., February 12, 1915. 
A. A, HoEHLING, Jr., Washington, D. C.: 


Your message 11th. a iy Jed le for us to be ready for A 
or earlier than October court should set case earlier 
October next we should 1 Give to an application to 8 hearing 
to October. You can not represent this too earnestly to pon tor Gen- 
eral. Please see him at once and endeayor. to secure 88 
ina Deren pid ns the court before it reassembles on the 23 
that in view of ros ern ee and . = asy rties will not be 
Leti to presen it earlier than Solicitor General 
cooperate activel 


in is b. behalf, please secure con 
currence me a statement your own RE either oral 


you 
or written, to the Chief Justice that De t of Justice will not 
object if case is set down for hearing for rg In other words, with 
or without the active cooperation of Solicitor General, you M m 
present to Chief Justice as soon as possible in advance of reassembli ing 
of court practical DNE e of our presenting case earlier than Octo- 
ber next, promptly advising me. 
WM. F. HERRIN. 


If the foregoing telegrams had been served upon the Solicitor 
General, that would not have made it lawful or professional to 
then secretly present them to the chief justice “in advance of 
the reassembling of the court," for the reason that the Solicitor 
General represents the United States alone and in no way rep- 
resents the settlers on the land, who are not only parties to the 
suit but who actually started the suit. Mr. Herrin deliberately 
sought to reach the Chief Justice secretly, so far as these set- 
flers were concerned, well knowing that the settlers were the 
only parties to the suit who hnve ever been insistent that the 
case go forward with reasonable speed. Mr. Herrin thought 
that if he could reach the court in this way he would be able 
to accomplish his design, and that no settler out on the land 
would ever be any wiser. 

I present these facts to Congress in order that the bar of 
the whole conntry may know what liberties Mr. Herrin and his 
kind are willing to take with the courts of the United States, 
and without any notice to opposing counsel, so long as the 
courts will stand for it. It was not so very long ago that a 
judge of the highest court in the State of Washington resigned 
under charges, and admitted that his opinion in a railroad case 
was written by the counsel for the railroad. Only two years 
ago a Federal judge at Seattle resigned while under investiga- 
tion by a committee of this House. I desire simply to warn 
our judiciary, as well as our people at large, that the invisible 
Government is at work just as actively now as ever before, and 
all officers and all citizens should know the facts. 

The William F. Herrin to whom I have referred in these re- 
marks has been a power on the Pacific coast for many years. 
He has controlled elections of judges, governors, and other State 
officers, and he has had a powerful influence in the appointment 
of Federal judges. He represents the money power of the 
United States on the Pacific coast. His right-hand man in Ore- 
gon is William D. Fenton, whom he has had employed for years 
as Oregon counsel for the Southern Pacific and as general ad- 
viser on Oregon matters. Fenton has grown immensely rich 
in this work and is now said to be the wealthiest lawyer at the 
Portland bar. Last August Fenton wrote a long editorial, which 
was printed in the Portland Oregonian, not as a communica- 
tion but in the guise of an ordinary editorial stating that I 
ought to be retired because I was not on the job. I wonder if 
Fenton will think I am on the job now? 

The Oregonian represents Herrin and Fenton in Oregon, and 
the other Portland papers are but very little better. Fenton and 
Pittock—the latter owner of the Oregonian—are joint directors 
of the new Northwestern National Bank. : 

When the Southern Pacific a number of years ago, through 
Mills, its land agent, bought the Sacramento Union for use in 
controlling California politics, the company came to Portland 
and selected Alfred Holman to edit the Union. Holman was an 
editorial writer on the Oregonian at the time and had showed 
his fitness for the job in California. Later the Southern Pacific 
bought the San Francisco Argonaut, one of the most influential 
be in the United States, and put Mr. Holman in charge 
of it. 

During the past few years the special interests have started 
in Portland a weekly along the same lines as the Argonaut, and 
have put one Hugh Hume in charge of it. The paper conceals 
its real source of income, like the Argonaut, and seeks to enter 
the best homes. Hume tame to Portland from San Francisco. 
He was born in Scotland. He rails against Senator Harry 
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Lane. He rails against me. He is serving the interests, and 
he is being paid by them. 

When I first entered Congress I was approached by two men, 
one of whom was a former Member of the House, whose name 
I will gladly give if any gentleman present will so request, and 
the other was James Y. Iddings, of San Francisco; and they 
asked me to aid them in certain legal matters connected with a 
certain electric road which they said they were going to build 
in Oregon. The road was to run from Coos Bay to Grants Pass, 
so they said, and was to be called the “Coos Bay & Eastern 
Electric Co.” I declined to so serve, and in less than two weeks 
n newspaper campaign was started against me that has, tem- 
porarily at least, destroyed my standing with many good citizens 
in my district and which resulted in my defeat for reelection 
last year. 

The Oregonian, the Evening Telegram—at that time owned 
by the Oregonian—the Argonaut, and the Spectator were the 
most active in that campaign against me. I give Mr. Herrin 
full credit for having temporarily retired me to private life. I 
believe in giving the devil his due, but I wish to warn him 
that the fight has now just started, and that I shall repeat on 
the stump all that I have said here, and more. 

No burglar ever showed more brazen effrontery in robbing 
a house than Mr. Herrin has displayed in his recent attempt to 
reach the Chief Justice of the United States without notice to 
certain parties to the record in the land-grant case. 

In one of his telegrams, heretofore read in full, Mr. Herrin 
makes this remarkable statement: 

If Solicitor General is unwilling to cooperate actively in this behalf, 
please secure his concurrence to a statement by you in your own repre- 


sentation, either oral or written, to the Chief Justice that Department 
of Justice will not object if case is set down for hearing for October. 


What is the meaning of this language? It means that Mr. 
Herrin reflected upon the integrity of the Solicitor General of 
the United States by asking that he be invited to become a party 
to the secret presentation to the Chief Justice in advance of 
the reassembling of the court certain alleged reasons why 
the argument of the case should go over to October. Did Mr. 
Herrin expect the Solicitor General to acquiesce in any such 
unlawful and unprofessional arrangement which contemplated 


important representations to the Chief Justice without any |. 


notice to the settlers on the land and in violation of the rules 
of the court? That is just what Mr. Herrin contemplated, and 
his hardened conscience did not even suggest to him that it 
was wrong. For a lifetime Mr. Herrin as the political boss of 
the Pacific coast has done that sort of thing, and as the repre- 
sentative of Wall Street, and he imagined he could do the same 
thing with impunity under the Dome of this Capitol. 

The flimsy plea of Mr. Herrin that he can not argue the case 
here in April because the taking of testimony in the Central 
Pacific merger case begins March 1” is the height of absurdity. 
Mr. Herrin represents the consolidated railroads of the Harri- 
man lines in the West. He pleads as a reason for delay of this 
important case that his lines have been so numerously charged 
with violations of the law of the United States that he must be 
elsewhere. And if Mr. Herrin were more anxious to continue 
the taking of testimony in the Central Pacific merger case, he 
would there urge that he could not go ahead till fall, because 
he had to be in the Supreme Court in this case. In other words, 
Mr. Herrin and all other railroad bosses are in the habit of 
urging this hackneyed argument for continuances just as their 
own convenience dictates. 

All courts know that it is the duty of a railroad company to 
employ sufficient attorneys to try all their cases on time, and 
the courts should enforce that duty. Mr. Herrin has known 
since June 1, 1914, that this case was to come up for argument 
here in the spring of this year, and Mr. Herrin is ready. But 
if he can flimflam the court and the public by getting another 
year’s delay, he is not the man who will feel any qualms of 
conscience in doing so. 

Mr. Herrin makes a plaything and a mockery of the court by 
suggesting in one of the telegrams that he will send up the 
29 additional sets of the record required by the clerk of the 
Supreme Court “as freight." If the Southern Pacific was send- 
ing a horse or a cow to Washington, the animal would come 
by express; but when it comes to the record in a $50,000,000 
land-grant case, Mr. Herrin has the unadulterated gall to pro- 
pose that he will ship them “as freight." Mr. Herrin's only ob- 
ject, of course, is delay, and not a financial saving by sending 
records of this importance “as freight.” 

Mr. Herrin says in his telegrams that he ean not prepare his 
briefs in time for argument in April. This case was argued and 
briefed one year ago in San Francisco upon the identical record 
that is to be presented here, and it would not require a week 


for Mr. Herrin to reprint his briefs if he wanted to. He simply ' 


wants delay. He is as ready now as he ever will be, and he 
knows it, and one year ago he had Mr. Fenton tell the people 
of Oregon through the Oregonian that his company was anxious 
to hurry the case, and that it was the Government that was 
responsible for the long delay. He was lying then, and he is 
lying now. 

Meantime men, women, and children in Oregon are suffering 
from poverty and lack of food who are unlawfully kept from 
these lands. Whose convenience should appeal to the court 
the stronger—these men, women, and children for whom Con- 
gress has sought to legislate, or Mr. Herrin, who desires to take 
a little testimony, as he claims, in the Central Pacific merger 
case, beginning March 1? 

The case has now dragged for eight years. Its snaillike 
progress has become a scandal in the eyes of many conservative 
people. Unlawful influences have been brought to bear to 
cause this long delay. 

The Government is now ready. The settlers are demanding 
an early hearing. Why should the rot and piffle of Mr. Herrin, 
which he dares not present to the court in the open, after due 
Service upon all counsel of record, be regarded for a moment 
as an excuse to put over till October the argument of this case? 
In Oetober they would have other excuses for further delays 
if they thought the court would listen to them for a moment. 

In giving these facts to Congress and to the people who elected 
me to this House I am but performing my simple duty. It has 
been a pleasure to do so. [Applause.] 


The Late Representative Martin, of New Jersey. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMPSON BAKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 14, 1915, 
On House resolution 735, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
qu ap, ha glven for tributes to the memory of Hon. LEWIS J. 
ARTIN, late à Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
nt the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
„ That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


nate, 
“Resolved, Tha rk send f 
family P as My pas hon CM S a copy of these resolutions to the 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, in writing of old age and friend- 
ship, Cicero said there are four reasons why old age should 
seem wretched, and that one of the reasons why it is so regarded 
is that it is not far distant from death. 

Judge Martin did not come within the purview of those 
alluded to in this, and I advert to what the great Roman said 
only because Judge Martin did not suffer on account of age, 
although he lived many years, but he had no occasion to con- 
sider that distress among the multitude of anxieties that occupy 
the minds of men. 

Plato discusses the subject of dissolution so philosophically 
as to remove the anguish which disturbs most men, but he 
wrote as one contemplating its near presence. 

So did Socrates talk of it with a complacency that would at 
least mollify the distraction that universally attends the im- 
pending fact. 

Judge Martin had the advantage of meeting death without 
premonition, and consequently without the pangs that are said 
to attend the contemplation of so tremendous an event. 

The Holy Scriptures teach us to pray that we may not suffer 
sudden death, meaning, doubtless, that we might be exempt from 
the precipitation of so great a change without opportunity to 
reflect and to attune ourselves to it. 

I once heard a very learned divine discourse on the subject, 
and, as I remember his ruminations upon the supreme event 
which comes to us all, he expressed the conviction that upon 
dissolution the soul is thrilled with ecstacy on account of its 
escape from the coil of the body, and that it is free from 
regret, save sympathy for those who are still afflicted with the 
weight and restraint of corporal life and detention. 

The precipitancy that attended the death of our friend 
assures to us a feeling that he had the indescribable advantage 
of exemption from the unhappiness of thinking of the great 
change as being near with all that it involves. 

He had the joy of swift release from the operations of mortal 
life. Can we not then regard his taking off, in the manner in 
which he left us, as a special dispensation in his favor? 
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Ship Purchase Bill—How the Tariff: Destroyed: Our 
Merchant Shipping. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY GEORGE, JR., 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1915. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as appropriate to my vote in 
support of the ship purchase bill, I offer an extract from chap- 
ter 18 of my father's book, Protection or Free Trade, revealing 
the shrinkage of shipbuilding. in the United States. 


other nations. American ships were the fastest sailers, th 

riers, and everywhere: got the ckest. dispatch and 

freights, The registered tonnage of the United States 

n: Great Britain, and a few years promised to give us the ungues- 
onable su 


The Yank the 
Swedes and No e the “ruddy, beef-eating Eng- 
lish tar“ from his own seas and channels. 

While one great commercial nation thus abandoned protection, the 
other redoubled it. The breaking out of our Civil War was the golden 
opportunity of protection, and the unselfish ardor of a people ready to 
make any sacrifice to prevent the dismemberment of their country was 
taken advantage of to pile protective taxes upon them. The ravages 
of Confederate cruisers and. the consequent. high. rate of insurance 
on American ships would under any circumstances have diminished our 
deep-sea commerce} yet this effect was only temporary, and but for 
our protective policy. we should at the end of the war have quickly 
resumed our place in the — foe trade ot the world and moved for- 
ward to the lead with more or than: ever. 

But crushed by a policy which prevents Americans from building and 
forbids them to bu ps our commerce ever since the war has 
steadily shrunk until American ships, which, when we were a nation: 
of 25,000,000, B dotes every sea of the globe, are now, when we num- 
ber nearly 60,000,000, seldom seen on blue water. In Liverpool docks, 
where once it seemed as if every other vessel was American, you must 
search the forests of masts.to find one. In San-Francisco Bay you can 
count English ship, and English "n and English ship before you come 
to an American, while five-sixths of the foreign commerce of New York 
Is carried on in foreign bottoms. Once no American dreamed of cross» 
ing the Atlantic save on an American ship; to-day no one thinks of 
taking one. It is the French and the Germans who compete with the 
Bwitish in carrying Americans to Europe and b ing them back; Once 
our ships were the finest on the ocean. To-day there is not a first-class 
ocean carrier under the American flag, and but for the fact that foreign 
vessels are absolutely prohibited from carrying between American ports, 
shipbuilding, in which we once led the world, would now be with us a 
lost art. it is, we have utterly lost our place. When I was a boy 
we confidently believed. that American ships could outsail anything that 
floated, and in the event of war with a commercial nation we knew that 
every sea of the globe would swarm with swift American privateers. 
To-day Great Britain could take from those greyhounds of the sea 
whieh American travel and trade support enough fleet ships to snap up 
any vessel. that ventured out of an j (cole ren port. 
do not complain of the inefficiency of our Navy. The maintenance 
of a navy in time of peace is unworthy of the dignity of the great 
Republic and of the place she should aspire to among the-nations, and 
to my mind the hundreds.of millions. that during the last 20 years we 
have s upon our Navy has worse wasted. ut I do 
compl of the décadence in our ability to bulld ships. Our misfor- 
tune is that we lack the swift merchant fleet, the great foundries and 
rr Lie the skilled engineers and. seamen and. mechanics, in which, 
and-not in navies, true power upon the seas consists. A people in 
whose veins runs the blood of vikings have been driven off the ocean 
by—themselves. 

Of course, the selfish interests that profit, or imagine they profit, by 
the policy which has swept the American flug from the ocean as no 
foreign enemy could have done, ascribe this effect to every cause bnt 
the right one. They say, for instance, that we can not compete with 
other Nations in ocean commerce, because they have an advantage in 
lower wages and cheaper capital, in willful disregard of the fact that 
when the différence in wages and interest between the two sides of the 
Atlantic was far ater than now we not only carried for ourselves 
but for other Nations, and were rapidly risi to the position of the 
greatest of ocean carriers. The truth is, that if wages are higher with 
us this is really to our advantage, while not only can capital now be 
had as cheaply in New York as in London, but American capital is ac- 
tually being used to run vessels under foreign flags, because of the 
taxes which make it unprofitable to build or run American vessels, 

De Tocqueville, 50 years ago, was struck with the fact that nine- 
tenths of the commerce between the United States and Europe and 
three-fourths of the commerce of the New World with Europe was car- 
ried in American ships; that these ES filled the docks of Havre and 
Liverpool, while but a few English and French vessels were to be seen 
nt New York. This, he saw; could only be explained by the fact that 
* vessels of the United States gan cross the seas at a cheaper rate than 
any other. vessels in the world. But.“ he continues, it is difficult to 
say for what reason the American can trade at a lower rate than other 
Nations; and one is at first sight led to attribute this circumstance-to 
the physical or natural advantages which are within: their reach; but 
this s'1:pposition is erroneous, The American: vessels cost almost as much 


| 


as our own; — g are not better bullt, and they erally last for a 
shorter time, e DET of the American sailor is more considerable 
: = on: board pean shi I am of opinion that the true 


ps. 
cause Bes en eie ari not be sought for in physical advantages, 
but that it is wholly attributable to their moral and Intellectual quali- 


„„The European sailor na tes with prudence; he only sets 
sail when the weather is favorable; an unforeseen accident befalls 
him; he puts into port; at night he furis a — of'his canvas; and 
when the whitening billows intimate the vi —4 of land, he checks his 
way and takes $n observation of the sea. But the American neglects 
these precautions, and braves these dangers. He weighs anchor in the 
midst of tempestuous gales; by night and by day he spreads his sails 
to the wind; he repairs as he goes along such damages as his vessel 
— —— sustained from the storm; and when at last he closes the term 
of the shore as if he al 


ng that the Ameri- 
ng, in Which he fol- 
gain, but an impulse of his nature.” 
describes t 


lows not only a calculation of his 
French: in somewhat extra 


e- observant man’ vagan 
language was a real advantage—an advantage that attached not merely 
to the sailing of shi but to their designing, their building, and every- 
thing connected with them: And what gave this advantage was not 
anything in American nature that differed from other human nature, 
but the fact that higher wages and the resulting higher standard of 
comfort and better opportunities developed a greater power of adapting 
means to ends. In short, the secret of our success upon the ocean (as 
of'all our other successes) lay in the very things that according to the 
exponents of protectionism now shut us out from the ocean. (By wa 
of consolation for the manner in which protectionism has driven Ameri- 
can ships from the ocean, Prof. Thompson [Political: Economy, p. 
216] says: If there were no other reason for the policy that 5 to 
reduce’ foreign: commerce to a um, a sufficient. one would. be 
found in its effect upon the human material it employs. Bentham 
thought the worst possible use that could be made of a man was.to 
hang him; a worse is to make a common sailor of him. The life 
and the manly character of the sailor has been so admired in song and 
prose, and the real excellences of individuals of the profession have been 
made so prominent that we forget what the mass of this class of men 
n and Christianity we 
send out to all lands in the tenants of the forecastle." There is some 
truth in this; but what there is is due to protectionism in its broader 
sense. There is no reason in the nature of his vocation why the sailor 
should not be as well fed, well paid, and well treated as intelligent and 
self-res ing as any mechanic. That he-is-not is at bottom due to 
the paternal interference of maritime law with the relations of em- 
ployer and employed. The law does not specifically enforce contracts 
for services on shore, and for any breach of contract by an employee 
the employer has only a civil remedy. He can not restrain the em- 
ployed of his liberty, coerce him by. violence or duress, or should he 
quit work call on the law to bring him back, and thus the personal rela- 
tions of employer and employed are left to the free play of mutual 
interest. For services requiring vigilance and sobriety, and where great 
loss or danger would result from a sudden.refusal to go on with the 
work, the employer must look to the character of the men he employs 
and must so pay and treat them that there will be no danger of their 
wishing to leave him. But what on shore is thus left to the self-regu- 
lative principle of freedom is, as to services to be performed on ship- 
board, attempted to be regulated on the paternal principle of protection- 
ism. Here the law steps in.to compel the s c performance of con- 
tracts and not only B the employer or his representative the right 
to restrain the employed of his personal liberty and by violence or 
duress. to compel his performance of services he has contracted for, but 
if the employed leave the ship the law may be invoked to arrest, im 
posu and force him back. The result has been om the one hand: 
argely to destroy tho incentive to proper treatment of their. crews on 
the part of owners and masters of ships and on the other to degrade 
the character of seamen. Crews have n largely obtained by a sys- 
tem of virtual impressment or kidnapping, called in 'longshore vernacu- 
lar *shangbaing," by which men are put on board ship when drunk, or 
even by force; for the sake of their advance wages or a bonus called” 
“blood money," which the power of keeping the men on board and com- 
pelling them to work enables the shipowners safely to-pay. The power 
that must be intrusted to the master of a ship, on whose skill and 
eret depends the safety of all on board, is 8 despotic ; 
ut while the abuse of this power has under a system which enables a 
brutal captain to get crews with as much or almost as much facility as 
a humane one been little checked by motives of self-interest, it has 
been stimulated by the degradation which such a system inevitably pro- 
duces in the character of the crews. Various attempts have been made 
to.remedy this state of things, but nothing can avail much that does 
not go to the root of the difficulty and leave the sailor, no. matter what 
contract he may have signed or what advances have been paid to or for 


What th 


nre and what representatives: of our. civilizatio 


him, as free to quit a vessel as any mechanic on shore is-free to quit 
his employment. Theoretically the law may guard the rights of one 
party to a contract as well as those of the other, but practically the 
por and uninfluential are always at a disadvantage in appealing to the 
aw. This is a vice which inheres in all forms of protectionism, from 
that of absolute monarchy to that.of protective duties.) 

Again, it is saiå that it is the substitution of steam for canvas and 
iron for wood that has led to the decay of American shipping. This is 
no more a reason for the decay of American shipping than is the sub- 
stitution of the double top-sail yard for the single top-sail yard. River 
steamers were first developed here; if was an erlcan steamship that 
first crossed from New York to Li verpool, and 20 years ago American 
steamships were making the “crack” passages. The same skill, the 
same energy, the same facility of adapting means to ends which enabled 
our mechanics to build wooden ships would have enabled them to con- 
tinue to build ships, no matter what the change in material. With 
trade we should not merely have kept abreast of the change from 
wood to iron, we should have led it. This we should have done even 
though not a pound of iron couid have been produced on the whole 
continent. In the glorious ore of American shipbuilding Donald Me- 
Kay, of Boston, and William H. Webb, of New York, drew the materiais 
for their white-winged racers from forests that were practically almost 
as far from those cities. as they were from the Clyde, the IIumber, or 
the Thames. Had our shipbuilders been as free as their English rivals 
to get their materials wherever they could buy them best and cheapest. 
they could as easily have built ships with iron brought from England 
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as they did build them with knees from Florida and planks from Maine 
aad North Carolina and spars from Oregon. Ireland produces neither 
iron nor coal, but Belfast has become noted for iron shipbuilding, and 
ss be carried across the Atlantic almost as cheaply as across the 

S a. : 

But so far from its being necessary to bring iron from Great Brit- 
ain, our deposits of coal and iron are 1 * — etter, and more easily 
worked than those of Great Britain, and before the Revolution we were 
actually exporting iron to that country. Had we never embraced the 
policy of ge ecton, we should to-day have been the first of iron e 
ducers, he advantage that Great Britain has over us is simply t 

-she has abandoned the repressive system of protection. while we have 
increased it. This difference in policy, while it has enabled the British 
producer to avail himself of the advanta of all the world, has handi- 
capped the American producer and restricted him to the market of his 
own country. The ores of Spain and Africa which, for some Purpose 
it 18 necessary to with our own ores, have been burdened with a 
heavy duty; a heavy duty has enabled a great steel combination to keep 
steel at a monopoly price; a heavy utr oA copper has enabled another 
combination to get a high price for erican copper at home, while 
exporting it to Great Britain for a low price; and to encourage a single 
bunting factory the very ensign of an American ship has been sub- 
jected to a duty of 150 per cent. From keelson to truck, from the 
wire in her stays to the brass in her taffrail log, everything that goes 
to the building, the fitting, or the pene of a 2 is burdened with 
heavy taxes. ven should she be repai abroad she must pay taxes 
for it on her return home. Thus has datos strangled an industry 
in which with free trade we might still have led the world. And the 
injury we have done ourselves has been, in some degree at least, an 
injury to mankind. Who can doubt that ocean steamships would to- 
day have been swifter and better had American builders n free to 
compete with British builders? 

Though our navigation laws, which forbid the carrying of a pound 
of freight or a single passenger from American port to American port 
on any other than an American-built vessel, obscure the effects of pro- 
tection in our coasting trade, they are just as truly felt as in our 
ocean trade. The increased cost of building and runnin; 
especlally ns to steamers, operated to stunt the growth o 
trade, and to check by 
industries, 


vessels has, 
our coasting 
igher freights the development of other 
And how restriction strengthens monopoly is seen in the 
manner in whích the effect of protection upon our coastwise trade has 
been to make easier the extortions of railway syndicates. For instance, 
the Pacific Railway pool has for years paid the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. $85,000 a month to keep up its rates of fare and freight between 
New York and San Francisco. It wonld have been impossible for the 
railway ring thus to prevent competition had the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific been open to foreign vessels. 


Conservation of Natural Resources. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JOSEPH HOWELL, 


OF UTAH, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 28, 1915. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in a recent interview: at Ogden, 
Utah, with Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
he is reported in the Salt Lake papers to have said: 

“Tt seems to me that you people out here in Utah are over- 
looking some things which are decidedly favorable to the future 
upbuilding of the West and especially this State right here. 
There are now pending before Congress two bills which mean so 
much to this State, yet you people are not fighting for them; 
I never hear a word from you in favor of them. The first is 
the water-power bill, providing for the development of water- 
power rights on the public lands. $ 

“ Nothing is so important to Utah as the development of 
water power, and you know what an immense amount of water 
power is going to waste here. The bill means the investment 
of millions of dollars of outside capital. I know of one interest 
that is ready to invest $40,000,000 in western water-power de- 
velopment if this bill is passed. 

FAVORS DEVELOPMENT. 


“Under the present laws, leases of water-power rights on 
public lands are revocable by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Under the bill I have introduced it is possible to develop these 
sites, the rights to which may be transferred to city or State 
after 50 years. There is no reason why all this water should 
go to waste. With the power that can be developed the water 
.ean be raised from the rivers for irrigation. You know what 
greater irrigation means for Utah. 

“The attitude of the present water-power interests in this 
section seems to be that further development of the wonderful 
resources here will only have the effect of reducing the profit 
on the present comparatively small investments, The West 
should be developed and is entitled to this legislation. 

“The other bill is the leasing measure. Nobody knows but 
that there may be oil deposits in Utah. California did not have 
any more idea concerning oil 10 years ago than you people have 
nt the present time. Yet look what California is producing 
annually in the way of oil. You have large deposits of phos- 


phate in southern Utah that are at the present time impossible 
of development. Under the leasing bill it would be possible for 
the deposits to be taken up in large tracts and the product suc- 
cessfully marketed. : $ 

“ But I hear nothing from the Utah people concerning either 
of these bills. You people have no real excuse to offer if you 
do not profit by these opportunities and induce outside capital 
to come in and help develop your State, for you elect your Repre- 
sentatives to Congress. Who are they representing if not the 
best interests of Utah?" 

In connection with this statement I desire to direct attention 
to an address by Hon, William Spry, governor of Utah, delivered 
at the governors’ conference held at Madison, Wis., November 
11, 1914, setting forth very clearly the western viewpoint on the 
question of so-called conservation : 

ADDRESS BY GOV. SPRY. 

* Mr. Chairman, the consideration shown the West by this dis- 
tinguished organization, in providing for a presentation and dis- 
cussion of the western view of the natural resource question, is 
deeply appreciated. Involving, as conservation does, questions 
of publie poliey, questions of equity, and questions of con- 
sistency in governmental control and disposition of the public 
domain, it is a privilege to be afforded opportunity to discuss 
the subject with you, who, by reason of your familiarity with 
the practical operation of the national policies, past and present, 
are exceptionally qualified to consider, weigh, and determine 
the merits of the claims that we of the West are making re- 
garding the latest policy of the Government as it relates to the 
handling of the remnant of the public domain of our Nation. 

* You are acquainted with the problems of financial manage- 
ment in the particular States over which you preside; you 
know concerning the social, industrial, educational, economie, 
and development problems that confront the States, and there- 
fore are in a position, I take it, to grasp the signifleance and 
full meaning of the representations which we shall make to you. 
You have doubtless met some of the trying problems with which 
we are now grappling. Perhaps you have found them less diffi- 
cult of solution, because of your greater development and the 
larger financial resources at your command with which to meet 
them; but you have met those things, and, having met them, 
you will the more readily understand our position. 

“The voice of protest which has been raised in the West 
against the Federal attitude in the matter of forest, mineral, 
hydrocarbon, and power withdrawals, and the withholding of 
powers and functions in the control and management of the 
publie domain that heretofore have been largely delegated to 
the respective States, has been severely criticized by the un- 
thinking, who have been led into a blind but none the less en- 
thusiastic support of a policy that appears to have been con- 
ceived in selfishness, and this earnest protest has been errone- 
ously characterized as an effort to renew the old State rights 
cuestion. Permit me at the outset to make it clear that I 
have no disposition to renew or even engage in a discussion of 
that subject. Our complaint is against apparent discrimina- 
tion. The West protests against a most hurtful policy with 
respect to its publie lands and appeals to the fair-minded in the 
older States to afford relief from the operation of a policy that 
is causing retardation in development, and which is being 
foisted upon it in the name of conservation. 

* I believe the governors of the public-land States, to a man, 
recognize and respect not only the right but the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to control and dispose of the 
public domain and the public resources held in trust for the 
soveral States in such manner as in its judgment will best pro- 
mote the common welfare. I believe also these governors recog- 
nize that that management and control shall be exercised in 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution and in strict ac- 
cord with the provisions of the trust grants under which the 
National Government came into possession of much of its public 
domain; and, too, with at least a reasonable regard for con- 
formity to policies and practices that, in the very nature of 
things, must be continued without marked deviation if we 
would maintain as sacred and binding the very fundamental 
principle of our Union—equality in the sisterhood of States. 
Further than that, I believe the governors of the public-land 
States stand shoulder to shoulder in their demand that those 
sacred compacts between States and Nation, as set forth in the 
respective enabling acts, affirmed by the several State constitu- 
tions and sealed by the voice of the people in the various civil 
subdivisions, be kept in spirit and in letter, and not be subject 
to interpretation by bureau underlings whose rulings, if uni- 
formly wrong, bear the striking characteristic of being uni- 
formly against the States and in favor of the National Gov- 
ernment. 'The agitation for legislation to sustain these bureau 
attachés in their arrogated powers is a move of portentous 
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concern to the public-land States, and we are fearful that the 


c-mnpaign for the manufacture of conservation sentiment will. 


result in measures that will work irreparable injury to our 
section of the country. 

„With that statement as a preface, and with a firm belief that 
you are as deeply interested in the promotion of the common 
welfare as were those illustrious men who evolved and estab- 
lished and maintained for half a century our liberal public-land 
policies, I shall, without any attempt at a discussion of the 
legal phases of this important subject, endeavor to present to 
you a few facts regarding the acquirement, control, and dispo- 
sition of our publie domain; a few facts regarding the present 
national attitude toward the remaining publie lands and re- 
sources, and as many facts as possible, in the short time at my 
disposal, regarding the effect of this new attitude on the States 
containing the remnant of our publie lands and resources, 

“The general union of the States under the Articles of Con- 
federation was difficult of consummation by reason of the con- 
flicting claims to the vacant western territory. Demanding that 
all this territory should be surrendered and thrown into a com- 
mon fund, certain States whose colonial charters gave them 
no rights in the vacant lands hesitated to join the Union, and 
Maryland went so far as to make the surrender of these lands 
by the landed States an indispensable condition of her accession 
to the Union. New York, in February, 1780, made the first 
concession in this regard by ceding her claims, and in the same 
year Congress made an earnest appeal to the States to follow 
the example, promising that the territory so relinquished should 
be disposed of for the common benefit and formed into repub- 
liean States.. Virginia complied with the request and Mary- 
land ratified the Articles of Confederation in March, 1781. 
Georgia, however, did not relinquish title to her western lands 
until 20 years later. 

" Under the provisions of the Federal Constitution Congress 
was made sole authority in all matters relating to the lands of 
the Nation. These land possessions were greatly expanded in 
1805 by the cession of Louisiana by the French. A little later 
possession was taken of western Florida, and in 1819 the entire 
Territory of Florida was yielded by Spain. Twenty-five years 
later Texas entered the Union at its own petition. Then fol- 
lowed the acquisition of California and New Mexico by the 
treaty of 1848, after the War with Mexico. This acquisition of 
original Mexican territory was further enlarged by the Gadsden 
purchase of 1853, and in 1867 the lands of Alaska were ceded 
to the United States by Russia. 

* From a time antedating the adoption of the Articles of Con- 
federation to the present day no matter of public concern has 
been more constantly before the American people than the ques- 
tion of disposing of the vast publice domain of the United States. 
Various conditions had been attached to the cessions made by 
the several States, but all agreed in this one, namely, that the 
territory thus ceded should be a common fund for the joint 
benefit of the then and future members of the Union. 

"Around the national policy in the disposition of the public 
domain acquired not only by cessions from the various States, 
but by succession to Great Britain and by purchase, discovery, 
and conquest, has waged a controversy that on the one side has 
found its supporters among those who maintained that the lands 
were an asset of the Nation, to be disposed of for the purpose 
of producing revenue only, and on the other by those who were 
of the opinion that they should be held by the Government in 
trust only until a time when they could be released to the peo- 
ple for their use, which use contemplated occupation, cultiva- 
tion, and improvement. Prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion settlement on the publie lands was not encouraged, it being 
thought that the sale of large parcels at auction would enrich 
the Treasury to an extent sufficient to liquidate the public debt. 
About a million and a quarter acres were disposed of in this 
manner prior to 1789. There was, however, at that time excuse 
for such a policy. The debts of the Revolution were a heavy 
burden upon the Government, and people had ceded their lands 
in trust for the purpose of paying that debt. By statesmen who 
made a deep study of the cessions it has been asserted that many 
of the lands were turned over as a guaranty that the debts 
would be paid. These debts were cleared during the adminis- 
tration of President Jackson. The theory, however, that the 
publie lands should be regarded as a source of revenue early 
met with strenuous opposition. Before the British House of 
Commons Sir Edmund Burke had contended that any policy 
which would induce a more extensive settlement of the soil 
would most greatly benefit the Government, and this doctrine 
was strongly urged by the minority in this country. 

“In 1790 Alexander Hamilton submitted a plan for the dis- 
posal of the public lands which embodied the fundamental prin- 
ciples of both colonial and present systems. In 1795 the present 
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system of surveys was adopted in substance, and five years later 
Government sales at $2 per acre were authorized. Again, in 
1800, this system was modified, and the credit feature intro- 
duced at that time led to overspeculation in lands, with the re- 
sult that in excess of one-quarter of the purchases made prior 
to 1820 were forfeited to the Government, and much distress 
was experienced by the settlers in the newly opened country 
in their efforts to comply with the purchase requirements. This 
law was repealed in 1820 and the price of lands again reduced 
to $1.25 per acre, with the further provision that all lands that 
failed of sale when offered at public auction could afterwards 
be purchased in unlimited quantity at that price. 

* More and more the utilization of the public domain in taking 
care of an ever-increasing immigration became a necessity, and 
stronger grew the sentiment that the land should be made easily 
available to the bona fide home seeker. The long fight which 
was waged resulted in the preemption system, recognizing the 
settler above the speculator, a system which really found its 
origin in 1801 when Congress protected the settlers on lands 
which had been excluded from the original purchase made by 
Symmes, and continued to grow under the active support of 
President Jackson, Senator Benton, and others, until it devel- 
oped into the preemption law of 1841, an act under which actual 
settlers enjoyed the right in preference to anyone else to pur- 
chase at a fixed price the lands on which they had settled to an 
extent of 160 acres. With minor modifications, the law con- 
tinued in force until 1891, when it was repealed, after approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 acres had been disposed of under its provi- 

ons. 

“One of the great champions of the policy through which the 
public lands were made easily available for the home seeker 
was Senator Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri, who towered 
as a national figure in promoting the interests of the West. 
Almost annually from 1824 till he saw his ideas in operation 
Benton presented bills for the sale of lands at fixed, graduated 
prices. Of him and his views on this subject, ex-President 
Rooseyelt in his life of Benton has this to say: 

“During Adams's term Benton began his fight for disposing of the 
public domain to actual settlers at a small cost. It was a move of 
enormous importance to the whole West, and Benton's long and sturdy 
contest for it and for the right of preemption entitle him to the great- 
est credit. He never gave up his struggle, although repulsed again 
and again, and at the best only prr successful, for he had to en- 
counter much opposition, especially from the short-sighted selfishness 
of many of the northeasterners who wished to consider the public lands 
purely as a source of revenue, He bitterly opposed the then existing system 
of selling lands to tbe highest bidder—a most hurtful practice—and 
objected to the establishment of an arbitrary minimum price, which 
8 kept all lands below a certain value out of the market, 

Itogether he assisted in establishing the preemption system and had 
the system of renting public mines, etc., abolished, and he struggled 
for the pring le of giving the land outright to settlers in certain cases, 
As a whole his theory of a liberal system of land distribution was 
undoubtedly the correct one, and he deserves the greatest credit for 
having pushed it as he did. 

“Continued advocacy of liberal policies in disposing of the 
publie lands brought the question to the proportions of n na- 
tional issue and resulted in the homestead bill of 1852, granting 
free homes to the landless settlers. "Ten years later it was 
written into law and approved by President Lincoln, after a 
previous veto by President Buchanan. This bill marked a radi- 
cal change in the system that had prevailed for 80 years, during 
which time the publie lands had been largely treated as & 
direet national asset for the purpose of acquiring revenue. 
Under the provisions of this bill they were to be granted to 
actual settlers who would occupy, improve, and cultivate them 
for a term of years and then receive a patent free of charge, 
upon the payment of fees sufficient only to cover the costs of 
survey and transfer of title. Three years after the adoption 
of this policy President Jackson in his annual message said: 

“The homestead was established only after long and earnest resist- 
ance. Experience proves its wisdom. The lands in the hands of the 
industrious settlers whose labor creates wealth and contributes to the 

ublic resources are worth more to the United States than if they had 

n reserved as a solitude for future generations, 

“Tt was through the liberal land system of the National Gov- 
ernment that the waste places of the vast public domain were 
gradually reclaimed and made to provide homes and prosperity 
to the great tide of immigrants that flowed to this country. It 
was by reason of the liberal land policies that great manufac- 
turing and industrial enterprises sprang up; that populous 
commercial centers were established; that States grew in the 
power and prestige that go with wealth and population; and the 
while the subduing and conquering influences of the home 
builder were reaching farther and farther westward. The 
growth of the remote western Territories was so vigorous as to 
win for them, one by one, the coveted powers of statehood and 
admission into the Union on terms of equality with the older 


States. Shouldering in confidence the increased responsibilities 
that came with statehood, these young members of the Union 
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set about the business of State building, serene in the belief that 
the land and resource capital within their respective borders 
eonstituted an asset on which absolute reliance could be placed. 

“Remote from the thickly populated centers these Western 
States waged a vigorous campaign of land and resource ex- 
ploitation in an effort to put their capital on an earning basis. 
The soils were cleared and broken, and when turned and seeded 
ylekled enormous crops; the mountains when penetrated re- 
vealed great deposits of the various minerals and hydrocarbons; 
the forests, on close examination, showed remarkable stands 
of choice timber; the mountain streams and rivers, when di- 
verted to succor plant life, immediately became immensely 
valuable, and were found, after the advent of electricity, to 
be capable of producing almost limitless power for turning the 
wheels of the various branches of industry that were springing 
up. Altogether the so-called desert and waste places of the 
North American continent gave abundant evidence of being 
among nature's most favored localities, and spots where she 
had, with lavish hand, provided the valuable resources which, 
when converted to useful purposes, build up communities, 
States, and nations. 

*A halt was suddenly called to this growth and development. 
Uncertainty took the place of confidence and a condition of 
paralysis overtook the West. 'The mildest language that one 
ean employ in mentioning the causes that led up to this change 
of national policy and resulting stagnation to western resource 
development is that covetous eyes looked upon the heritage of 
the public-land States and there appeared in the land agitators 
with conservation on their lips—a high-sounding word that, 
while covering a multitude of meanings, none the less appealed 
to the American people as the word “thrift” would appeal to 
a Connecticut Yankee. Like cleverly worded advertising 
phrases, it “caught,” and so it transpired that six years ago 
there was held, on the invitation of President Roosevelt, at 
the suggestion of the Inland Waterways Commission, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the first conservation congress. 

* Called ostensibly for the purpose of considering the proper 
use of the mineral, land, and water resources of the Nation 
as matters of vital concern to all the people of the United 
States, it was assumed that discussions would be confined to 
waste-prevention measures, and that through the interchange 
of ideas there would be evolved a wise policy of foresight in 
the administration of the public domain—a policy which in its 
practical operation would have in view the needs of the future 
while adequately meeting the demands and necessities of the 
present. The conference, however, developed into a spectacu- 
lar, wordy exploitation of alleged facts regarding the exhaus- 
tion of the natural resources. The moderate expressions of 
fear that wanton waste would work a hardship on future gen- 
erations that were employed to attract men of prominence to 
the councils of the conference were relegated by a self-appointed 
coterie of resource guardians, who, supported by extravagant 
statements regarding the depletion of the land, timber, min- 
eral, coal, and power resources of the country, raised a hue 
and cry that brought the startled Nation abruptly to the 
very brink of a yawning chasm of resource famine. Statistics 
were presented, and at the time undisputed, to prove that in a 
very short time the vast mountain ranges would be stripped of 
ore, that the iron age would be a thing of the past, that people 
would actually suffer from cold for want of coal, that the me- 
diums of exchange would have to be abolished—in short, that 
the great American Republic, rich as it was popularly supposed 
to be, would soon face a veritable bankruptcy of public resource. 

* State executives departed from this first conservation con- 
gress with the understanding that the several States would haye 
influence, if not voice, in shaping a new and wiser policy of 
public-land administration. Subsequent developments have 
proven, however, that the forces behind this movement had no 
such idea. The deliberations and conclusions of succeeding con- 
ferences have been more and more dominated by Government 
officials and bureaus. In the meantime the continued cry of 
résource famine has made its impression on Congress, as re- 
flected in the measures extending the powers of the President 
in land, mineral, timber, oil, and power withdrawals; and the 
Presidents, on ill-advised recommendations, based on hasty field 
examinations, have exercised their authority in extensive with- 
drawals that are most seriously retarding development in the 
very sections of the country that stand most in need of the 
vestment of the public domain in the hands of the home builder 
and those who are willing to develop it on the most liberal 
terms. 

“Tt is objection to this new policy of resource administration, 
the outgrowth of the conservation movement, that has been 
termed a renewal of the old “ State rights" questions—a char- 


acterization of our protest decidedly unfair and calculated to 
prejudice our position in the minds of many who would look 


with disfavor on the revival of that disagreeable controversy. 
As to our view on the subject: With the fact firmly established 
that States are admitted into the Union on terms of equality, 
consider that the Nation has operated for many years under a 
liberal policy in the disposal of its lands; that the liberal land 
System has been fundamentally responsible for the growth, de- 
velopment and wealth of the great centers of the East; that 
an empire within an empire—the great empire of the West—is 
retarded on the threshold of an era of development that from 
all indications will eclipse the wonderful growth of the East; 
that the sale of agricultural land was primarily responsible for 
the inerease in population in the East; that the development of 
the mineral and coal resources added to the wealth of the East 
and that the use of all the bounteous gifts of nature made the 
East what it is to-day. 

* Because of the extravagant representations heretofore men- 
tioned, the former liberal policy of the Government has been 
materially curtailed, vast areas have been withdrawn from 
entry, new and radical departures in the regulations governing 
the handling of mineral and oil lands have been adopted, and 
the cry is going up for Government ownership of all power sites. 
Under this policy the States wherein the public domain as yet 
lies practically in its virgin. state are deprived of that benefit 
that accrued as a direct asset to the older States through the 
disposal of the publie domain and utilization of the public re- 
Sources thereon. It is obvious that the development which 
came to the older States through the vestment of the land in 
individuals will be deprived the younger and less-developed 
States, and that, while the greatest direct benefit of the former 
liberal policy accrued to the individual States wherein sales 
were made, the direct benefits, not only from the sale but, from 
the development of the public lands in the Western States, 
under the proposed policy will go to all the States of the Union, 
being distributed as a common fund, which common fund in the 
past has rarely been appropriated by Congress for internal im- 
provements in the West. 

* Suppose the Government leases its mineral, coal, and oil 
lands and water-power sites and remains forever vested of title. 
Who can estimate the loss in revenue from taxation that will 
be suffered by the States wherein these valuable resources are 
located, which revenues have for years been accruing to the 
older States and will continue forever to accrue because their 
resources have been vested in private ownership and are sub- 
ject to taxation by the States—a thing which it appears will be 
utterly impossible under the leasing system so long as the Gov- 
ernment holds title, since Government lands can not under the 
Constitution be subjected to taxation? 

“This phase of the leasing system alone condemns it as a 
policy in absolute violation of the spirit of equality of rights in 
the public domain. A material factor in the growth and devel- 
opment of a State is the distribution of the burden of taxation. 
Take from the State its right to tax mining claims, the mineral 
and oil output, the coal product, and the power sites within 
its boundaries and you rob the Commonwealth of a revenue that 
has been a source of ever-increasing income to the older States, 
and increase, rather than diminish, the tax burden the free- 
holder is already called upon to bear. This, indeed, is a most 
serious matter to the public-land States. Take, for instance, the 
State I represent. Utah, with an area of 54,380,000 acres, has 
but from ten to twelve millions of acres in vested ownership or 
process of transfer, and much of that consists of grazing lands 
that yield but slight income through taxation, and according to 
the records of the United States Land Office there stood of rec- 
ord in Government ownership, as of November 1, this year, 
over 72 per cent of the entire area of Utah. If our sources of 
revenue for local self-government were adequate to the increas- 
ing demands, or if our revenue were in excess of our needs and 
we were squandering the income, I grant this national curtail- 
ment of State development through land withdrawals would not 
be so serious, but it is a fact that additional land ownership, 
with improvements, more extensive mining operations, greater 
power development, and all those activities that make for a 
prosperous community are imperative necessities in Utah to 
keep abreast the expense of maintaining schools, State govern- 
ment, State institutions, and carrying on internal improvements. 
During the biennial period 1913-14 Utah will expend for 
purely educational purposes approximately 88 per cent of its 
entire State revenue from taxation, and when I tell you that 
in arriving at that percentage public utilities, net proceeds of 
mines, and all assessments made by the State board of equaliza- 
tion are included with the taxes levied on real estate, personal 
property, improvements, and all other taxable possessions, you 
wil realize that we are devoting our income to worthy objects. 
You will realize also that we are facing a very serious problem, 
and our need for a continuation of those policies which have 
been the most potent factors in the development of our sister 
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States is a great one. It is not so much a question as to whether 
National or State governments shall control the lands and re- 
sources as it is an absolute necessity that the lands and 
resources be placed in the hands of industrious settlers who will 
develop them, thereby adding to the material welfare of the 
States in which they lie and the greatness of the Nation of which 
the States are a part. 

“It is but a short step from the mineral leasing system to the 
leasing of agricultural lands. If it is proper that the sturdy 
pioneer prospector who stakes his all on a chance that he will 
add to the mineral production of the country; the man who in- 
vests his money, his talents, his energy, the sweat of his brow 
in delving after the mineral deposits of the Nation, and who, 
after the expenditure of his means finds a “ pay streak," installs 
machinery. opens up a vein of ore which, but for his persistence, 
would have remained hidden for centuries, perhaps, must turn 
over to the Federal Government what he has found, and if he 
will continue to develop it he must do so as a lessee, why should 
not the same policy be proper in handling the agricultural lands? 
Why not let the homeseeker select a piece of raw land which he 
regards as a possible producer of agricultural products, clear it 
of sagebrush, plow and seed it, and if in the arid section of the 
United States, let him, at his own expense, acquire and deliver 
to that land the water which is necessary to produce the crop; 
and then, if the experiment be a success and he secures a har- 
vest, let him become a lessee of the Federal Government and 
work his land, not as an independent freeholder but as a tenant 
of the National Government, which becomes his landlord? How 
long, can you tell me, will we be compelled to wait on the Na- 
tional Government to put the agricultural, mineral, oil, and coal 
lands in a condition for tenancy? Aside from this, landlordism 
has ever been autocratic, overbearing, while tenantry has devel- 
oped people who lack in the two most necessary qualities of 
American citizenship—loyalty and patriotism. In Utah we have 
been building our State by urging the people to own their 
homes, to own their places of business, and to own the business 
in which they are engaged, and it is the only policy that will 
make for that kind of citizenship which will perpetuate the 
American form of government. Tenantry is repugnant to the 
ideals of American citizenship. 

“You will agree, I think, that there are two distinct views of 
the conservation question, the one which, unfortunately, has 
been the official view—narrow, selfish, looking altogether to the 
welfare of generations yet unborn, totally ignoring obligations 
of trusteeship and brushing precedent aside so ruthlessly as to 
render experience an invaluable thing; and calculated to enrich 
the General Treasury at the expense of the younger and finan- 
cially weaker States. The other, the view of those who recog- 
nize a tendency toward extravagance in the improvident drafts 
on the natural resources and who, recognizing the evil, have 
a sincere desire and determination to avoid waste but continue 
development. 

In the beginning, we are informed by Holy Writ, after cre- 
ating the heavens and the earth and all that in them is, God 
created man and gave him dominion over the fishes of the sea, 
the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field and bade him use 
all things created. That dominion man has always held and 
exercised, and in so doing has been compelled to draw upon the 
resources largely in accordance with the day and generation in 
which he lived. Up through the various stages of civilization 
man has been compelled to gain his living by the use of the 
things over which God gave him dominion, and so long as civil- 
ization endures, so long, indeed, as intelligent beings exist man 
must continue to live through some method of utilizing the re- 
sources about him, and the success of his struggle for survival 
and advancement will be measured by his ability to understand 
&nd make those resources useful to his purposes with least ex- 
travagance and loss. 

The one important consideration in connection with the han- 
dling of our resources, overlooked by the conservationist, is 
the fact that primitive man made but primitive drafts upon the 
resources which he found most easily available and convertible, 
and just so long as those drafts were primitive, man remained 
primitive; when modern man made modern requisition on 
nature's storehouse, civilization had attained a much higher 
perfection. 

* When men lived in mounds and caves, the forests were slightly 
disturbed -and civilization was not very far advanced; when 
they rubbed sticks to make a fire, sulphur was not being ex- 
hausted; when they paddled in canoes and traveled overland 
by horseback, our steel deposits were aging in the everlasting 
hills; when men went whaling for blubber to make candles, 
electricity was unknown and this powerful and subtle force was 
n mystery of the elements; when men gatherel a few sticks of 
driftwood to cook their meals, the coal deposits were un- 


molested; when scribes were a rarity, if not a novelty, and his- 
torians carved heiroglyphics in stone, wood pulp was not even 
in demand; and when men were content to merely exist, the 
demands that manufacture, trade, and commerce have made 
upon our natural resources were not even dreamed of. 

* Look conservation squarely in the face and answer: Would 
you exchange the modern home, with its accessories and com- 
forts, made possible through the use of the natural resources, 
for the dugout of the man who made his home in the mound, 
or the habitation of the cliff dweller? "Would you exchange 
your sulphur match for the wooden stick or flint of days gone 
by? Would you barter your electric lamp for the candle made 
from the blubber of whale? Would you give up your modern 
Sea vessel or twentieth century steel train, your automobile, 
for the canoe of your forefathers, the horse of the mail carrier, 
or the one-hoss shay of your ancestors? Would you give up 
your newspapers, your magazines, your librarles, your text- 
books for the tablets of stone? Would you silence the busy 
machinery of manufacture, would you stop the wheels of com- 
merce to go back to the life of a century ago? Would you 
exchange all or any of those accessories of modern civilization 
for every atom of natural resource that entered inte their 
making? 

* Would any one of you, having at heart, first, the true inter- 
ests of your country; second, the welfare of the State you 
represent; and, third, the well-being of your fellow men, ex- 
change 100 families, who were willing to temporarily forego 
the comforts of life and locate on the publie domain for the 
sacred purpose of home building, uproot the sage and grease- 
wood, drive the plow into the parched earth, conserve the sun- 
shine, the rain, the snow; make the land fruitful and pleasing 
to look upon where before it was a barren and dreary waste; 
drive the lean and hungry coyote one ridge farther back toward 
the fastness of the mountains; would you exchange 100 State 
builders for a forest reserve, with a small stand of timber, a 
vast area of sagebrush, and a forlorn hope that seeds from 
Germany will produce timber for the use of generations yet 
unborn? 

“In his message to Congress December 4, 1832, President 
Andrew Jackson said: 

“It can not be doubted that the speedy settlement of these (public) 
lands constitutes the true and best interest of the Republic. The 
wealth and strength of the country are its population and the best part 
of the population are the cultivators of the soil. Independent farmers 
are hn rrr the basis of society and true friends of liberty. 

In addition to these considerations questions have already arisen and 
may be expected hereafter to grow out of the gres! lands which involve 
the rights of the new States and the powers of the General Government, 
and unless a liberal poer be now adopted there is danger that these 
questions may speedily assume importance not now generally antici- 

ated. The influence of a great sectional interest when brought into 

ll action will be more dangerous to the harmony and unison of the 
States than any other cause of discontent, and it is the part of wisdom 
and sound policy to foresee its approaches and endeavor if possible to 
counteract them. 

* ]t seems to me to be our true policy that the public lands shall cease 
as soon as practicable to be a source of revenue, and that they be sold 
to settlers in limited parcels at a price barely sufficient to reimburse 
the United States the expenses of the present system and costs oes | 
in our Indian compacts. The advantages of accurate surveys an 
undoubted titles now secured to purchasers seem to forbid the abolition 
of the present system, because none can be substituted which will more 
perfectly accomplish these important ends. It is desirable, however, 
that in time this machinery withdrawn from the States and the 
right of sale and the future disposition of it surrendered to the States, 
respectively, in which it lies. 

“The adventurous and hardy popuiaton of the West, besides con- 
tributing their equal share of taxation under our impost system, have 
in the progress of our Government, for the lands they occupy, paid 
into the Treasury a large portion of $40,000,000, and of the revenue 
received therefrom but a small part has been expended amongst them. 
When, to the disadvantage of their situation In this respect, we add the 
consideration that it is their labor alone which gives us real value to 
the lands and that the proceeds arising from their sale are distributed 
generally among the Srates which had not originally any claims to 
them, and which have enjoyed the undivided emoluments arising from 
the sale of their own lands, it can not be expected that the new States 
will remain longer content with the present policy for the payment of 
the public debt. To avert the consequences which may be apprehended 
from this cause to put an end forever to all partial and interested legis- 
lation on the subject and to afford to every American citizen of enter- 
prise the opportunity of securing an independent freehold, it seems to 
me, therefore, best to abandon the idea of raising the future revenue out 
of the public lands. 

“In the United States and Alaska there is a total area of 
2,215,310,128 acres, including a water surface of 34,000,000 acres, 
The great bulk of this area was at one time or another a part 
of the’ public domain. It is not only interesting as a matter of 
history, but imperative 2s a matter of information, if we would 
pass intelligent judgment on the present public-land question, 
to ascertain how this immense estate has been divided and 
distributed. 

“Eighteen States—Connecticut. Delaware, Georgia. Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire. New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
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Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia—retained exclusive jurisdiction to all the lands within 
their respective borders, and Texas, on admission to the Union, 
did likewise. All told, those States reserved jurisdiction to 
478,712,820 acres (including the District of Columbia), or 20.47 
per cent of the entire area of the United States. In the 18 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin are 701,383,480 acres, or 30.04 per cent of the total 
area of the United States. On June 30, 1913, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, these 
States contained but 7,914,929 acres of unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands. In the 11 remaining States—Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming—commonly called the 
public-land States—there is a total area of 761,044,620 acres, 
or 32.88 per cent of the total area of the United States, of 
which 290,016,757 acres, or 38 per cent, was unappropriated and 
unreserved June 30, 1913. The Government reservations at 
that time within these States approximated 191,797,151 acres, 
so that about 63.3 per cent of the total area of these States is 
still awaiting settlement. The remaining 10.63 per cent of the 
total area is in the Territory of Alaska, which embraces 
878,165,760 acres, 

“Tn pursuance of the national policy regarding reservations 
out of the publie domain of such parcels of the publie land as 
may be necessary for the common defense or the general wel- 
fare, or, in other words, such as are required to be appropriated 
for national uses, immediate and expectant, Congress has estab- 
lished from time to time military and naval reservations, In- 
dian reservations, and lighthouse reserves, and in addition, in 
furtherance of the conservation idea, has established parks, 
national monuments, and forest reservations, While these are 
intended primarily for the benefit of the whole of the United 
States, it is interesting to note their location. 

“United States Indian reservations, according to the latest 
available figures, June 30, 1912, embraced 38,903,388 acres, of 
ions 92,152,030, or 84.2 per cent, were in the 11 public-land 

tates. 

The total area of national-forest reserves June 30, 1913 (ex- 
clusive of Alaska, 26,748,850, and inclusive of Porto Rico), was 
159,867,798 acres. Of this 152,945,148 acres, or 95.67 per cent, 
were in the 11 public-land States. 

“On June 30, 1913, there were 28 national monuments in the 
United States and Alaska, embracing 1,508,627 acres. All but 
1,337 acres were in the public-land States. 

“The national parks have an area of 4,606,153 acres. The 
publie-land States contain 97 per cent of this area, or all but 
13,061 acres, and the Secretary of the Interior, in 1910, urged 
that the four parks embracing this area be ceded to the States 
wherein they respectively lie. 

“These reservations total an area of 204,885,967 acres, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, and 93 per cent, or 191,797,151 acres, are in 
the public-land States of the West. 

* Now, gentlemen, one skyscraper in a desert does not make a 
city, nor do a number of office buildings. A city grows by reason 
of the fact that the country surrounding it is owned and farmed, 
because it is furnishing lumber, because it is producing ore, 
or because the river on^which it is located accommodates com- 
merce or produces power. One city does not make a common- 
wealth. It takes many cities with many farming, stock-raising, 
and mining communities to make a State, and a State becomes 
great only as population increases and enterprises are developed. 
One State does not make a nation, and the seat of government 
and the great commercial centers are what they are only by 
reason of what is back of them. And that something back 
of them is the constructive and development force that supplies 
ihe arteries of the nation and makes it great. It is the pride 
of every American that this great Nation occupies its present 
high position among the countries of the world, and it should 
be the individual responsibility of every citizen to see to it 
that in the future the United States shall hold none but first 
place among the nations. That position can be maintained 
only through unceasing activity in development. It matters not 
in what section of the country our enterprises are curtailed 
through the operations of laws or policies of the National Gov- 
ernment, the moment stagnation overtakes development and 
enterprise any place in this broad land, the curtailment is dis- 
astrous to the immediate locality and will surely be reflected 
in national shrinkage. 

“The natural resources within the given boundaries of a State, 
whether vested in private, State, or Federal ownership, consti- 
tute the capital upon which that particular State must conduct 
its business, and that capital should not be impaired by stagna- 
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tion. The business of the Government and the business of the 
States is being properly conducted only when the public lands 
go to the bona fide homeseeker; when the minerals are being 
converted into wealth; when the waters are being used for navi- 
gation, irrigation, and power; and when the timber is being cut 
to build homes, schoolhouses, and public buildings. And the 
Capital of the Nation and the State and the individual is being 
most seriously impaired when the employment of these great 
natural resources whose use creates life and prosperity is so 
restricted as to prevent their free and unlimited development. 
“Tf we can not utilize our resources to produce valuable re- 
sults, then we are poor, indeed, since poverty is the lack of 
property and adequate means of support. Our plea is an appeal 
for opportunity to make useful and profitable the great resources 
at our doors. We need and must have them, and, as I have 
before stated, the question of who shall control and dispose of 
them is a matter of minor importance compared with the need 
that they be placed in the hands of those who will develop them; 
and the necessity that transfers be made without the red tape 
and uncertainty that characterizes such conveyances as are 
now made of the public lands. When State selections are clear 
listed to the States and the States, in good faith, enter into con- 
tracts of sale with bona fide purchasers, it is but reasonable to 
demand that the National Goyernment, which through its field 
experts has examined and classified the lands, permit titles to 
pass without involving purchasers in expensive litigation and 
without placing the States in a position where they can not 
live up to their contracts. 5 
“That is what we are experiencing in Utah to-day. Aside from 
the fact that a great percentage of our lands have been with- 
drawn from entry, the titles to many of our school sections 
which we attempt to sell are clouded by arbitrary department 
rulings and local land-office decisions to such an extent that peo- 
ple hesitate to enter into contracts for their purchase; and all 
oe an violation of the land grants under the enabling act of the 
“The West solicits no sympathy, asks no favors, pleads for no 
advantages, but demands consistency and fair play and equal 
opportunity with her sister States in handling her resources.” 


Pension Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF IOWA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 18, 1915. 


Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, before proceeding to the 
consideration of pensions and pension legislation, I desire to 
speak of what is commonly called, and generally known as, “ gag 
rule.“ To me the word or term is both harsh and offensive, but 
the gag does not do its bidding or perform the functions in the 
sense of its application. Thus for illustration, as in the present 
ease, a rule is brought in limiting genéral debate on the pension 
appropriation bill to six hours, but how is the limited time being 
utilized or appropriated? 

'The dial of the clock indicates that 5 hours of the allotted 
time has passed, and only 30 minutes of the same has been made 
use of in what I would call legitimate discussion of the measure, 
fully nine-tenths of the allotted time having been used in 
* wind-Jamming" and “ hot-air” methods altogether foreign to 
the subject at hand, but akin to the swan song of calamity 
howling. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], which provides that no pen- 
sioner living abroad or beyond the confines of the United States, 
and having forfeited all rights to citizenship in this country by 
renouncing all his or her allegiance to this country, shall re- 
ceive any pension on or after the passage of this act except in 
such cases where injuries were incurred in the line of military 
duty. Of this number, I am informed, there are about 5,000, 
and the gratuities paid this class of pensioners exceed $1,000,000 
annually. 

I am in favor of removing the restrictions now. existing 
against women who have married Civil War veterans since 
June 27, 1890, or at least extending that time to January 1, 
1900. Then there is the class of soldiers who enlisted for 90 
days, who for some reason were discharged one, two, or three 
days before their time of enlistment expired, and can not now 
recover a service pension. Then there is another class of pen- 
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sioners, war widows, getting 40 cents a day. A President's 
widow gets $5,000 a year, with no military record. Now, a war 
widow can easily forfeit her daily allotment with a view of 
remarrying, but the pension paid a President’s widow is almost 
prohibitive. 

There was Mrs. McKinley, a noble woman, God bless her! The 
Congress granted her an annuity of $5,000. Now, some will 
say that Mrs. McKinley’s husband was killed. Regretfully 
true; but many a real war-widow's husband was also killed, 
and her only recompense is the paltry sum of $12 a month. 
While the pension fund is the most equitable fund that is dis- 
bursed by the Government, still the manner of compensation 
and distribution in many cases is almost intolerable. 

Talk about compensating a soldier for having lost an arm or 
a leg, or having lost his sight, at the rate of $40 a month! Yet 
there is some consolation in the fact that when one leg is a 
little shorter, then the other is a little longer. A war widow 
should receive at least the pension paid her husband before his 
death. 


The pension budget this year will scarcely exceed $150,000,000, | 


a per capita of $1.50. None of the fund so paid is lost. Auto- 
matically it goes back into the legitimate channels of trade, 
industry, and commerce. All this promotes prosperity. Stop 
the payment of a quarterly installment to-day, and 90 days 
later withhold the payment of another, and under past financial 
agencies a panic would ensue. A bill of mine lies withering 


in committee, authorizing the payment of pensions monthly. 


Who of us in this House would vote for the adjustment of our 
salaries on the quarterly plan instead of monthly? ‘The monthly 
payment plan would turn loose many millions of dollars 30 
and 60 days in advance of the present time, thus enabling the 
business world to discount many of their time obligations. 

Senator Ben Wade once snid in the Senate of the United 
States: 

I am for the laboring portion of our people; the rich can take 
care of themselves. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, I am for the men who saved this country | 


from all the influences of dissolution and destruction. 


The Post Office Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.WILLIAM M. CALDER. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 20, 1915, 
On the bill (H. R. 
Military Aca 


other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I have read with considerable 
interest the press dispatches and editorial comment on the policy 
of the administration in economizing and reducing the expendi- 
tures for conducting the publie business in the different depart- 
ments of the Government. These announcements seem to have 
struck a responsive and sympathetic chord in the public mind 
and in the minds of publie men, judging from the expressions 
of opinion by many of the Members of this body with whom 
I have discussed the subject. The impression seems to be 
going forth that the Democratic administration was about to 
redeem its pledges made to the people in the campaign of 1912. 
In order to satisfy myself on the subject and be prepared to 
discuss the matter intelligently, I examined the Book of Esti- 
mates issued by the Treasury Department, which contains the 
estimates of the department heads for conducting the business 
of the Government over which they have jurisdiction. I also 
read the reports of these officers and the recommendations con- 
tained therein. 

I desire to confine my remarks to the Postal Service, and will 
therefore draw the attention of the Members of the House to 
several statements that appear in the report of the Postmaster 
General. I believe they are worthy our serious thought and 
consideration and should be brought to the attention of the 
country in their true light. The report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is in a sense a remarkable document, and one in which his 
conclusions and recommendations will attach to the name and 
memory of the present head of the Post Office Department long 
after he ceases to preside over its affairs. 

In the name of economy, he recommends the repeal of the 
8-hour law for postal employees, and a repeal of the law which 
gronts to these employees one day of rest each week, both of 


for year ending June 30, 1 


21828) making appropriations for the su port of the | 
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which are recognized principles of this Government in reguiat- 
ing the working conditions of employees. He recommends let- 
ting out to contractors the delivery of mail on rural routes, for- 
getting evidently the scandals of past years when this system 
was in vogue for carrying mail on star routes. He recommends 
the repeal of the law which regulates and classifies the salaries 
of railway mail clerks, post-office clerks, and city letter carriers 
so that it will be impossible for these employees, no matter 
how efficient they may be, to receive a promotion in a shorter 
period than two years. He recommends a reduction in the pay 
of substitute employees who under the most favorable condi- 
tions do not make a sufficient amount to keep body and soul 
together under present conditions. He recommends a readjust- 
ment of the salaries of postmasters, which means on its face 
a reduction in the salaries of the great majority of men who 
have charge of the post offices throughout the country. He ree- 
ommends the enactment of a law that will compel our citizens 
to erect private mail receptacles for the receipt of mail, and 
on failure to do so would compel the public to call at post 
offices for their own mail. 

All these recommendations and many others of a similar 
character are proposed in the name of economy. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, to read the report one would think that the Postmaster 
General is evolving a plan that will meet with popular approval 
He seems not to have graduated from the old school that be- 
lieved in getting the last ounce of energy out of those who do the 
real hnrd work in the department over which he presides. 

To the credit of the House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads let it be said that they refused to embody in the 
Post Office appropriation bill the recommendations that woulà 
place the Postal Service back in the same condition it was in 
20 years ngo. Every recommendation above referred to would, 
if enacted into law, mean the taking away of some beneficial 


| legislation that has been granted by Congress in recent years to 
| improve the working conditions of the employees. His recom- 


mendations mean that the reforms that it took years to bring 
About are to be thrown aside on the recommendation of an 
official who knows little or nothing about the practical work- 


ings of post offices. His report shows a total disregard for the 


welfare of the great army of employees whose comfort and 
well-being in performing their daily labors are under his 


| jurisdiction. 


This may be economy as Postmaster General Burleson sees it, 
and it may be the only way he can conceive of to economize in 
expenditures, but this kind of economy has never met with ap- 
proval by the taxpayers of this country when they have had a 
chance to express their opinion at the ballot box. 


PROMISES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FOR ECONOMY. 


The Democratic Party has made promises of economy to the 
American people. It seems, however, that with them promises 
and performances are two different and unrelated things, as was 
shown by the Baltimore platform and the total appropriations 
of the last session of Congress. Since that time an election has 
been held and the result has been very disquieting to our 
friends who have been in charge of the Government for the past 
two years. Millions of dollars have been expended in the ap- 
pointment of committees or commissions to investigate every 
conceivable thing under the face of the sun, and the 
speak for themselves. Now, after two years of control in every 
branch of Government, during which time the business of the 
country has been thrown into a state of chaos and hundreds of 
thousands of men are idle who should be employed, a new 
spirit takes hold of the administrative officers. A spirit of 
economy so called, and it is heralded throughout the country 
by the publicity bureaus maintained in each of the several de- 
partments of the Government. 

Let us take some of the recommendations of the Postmaster 
General and get at their real meaning. 

TO ABOLISH THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT POSTMASTER, 


It is recommended that the position of assi^tant postmaster 
be abolished. A dissertation then follows the recommendation 
showing how useless the position of assistant postmaster is to 
the service, and how the duties of this official are to devolve 
upon two new officials to be created under the proposed plan 
of economy. Those of us who were in the House during the 
last session remember the several attempts that were made to 
take nssistant postmasters from under the protection of the 
civil-service law. All sorts of arguments were advanced show- 
ing why this position should be exempt from the civil service, 
but the only one and true reason was a desire of our friends on 
the Democratic side of the House to have these positions filled 
by appointment of party followers under the spoils system. 
The attempt failed, and now a.new scheme is evolved and we 
are told that assistant postmasters are needless officials, as 
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they are to be replaced by appointment of two high-priced 
officials with other designations whose salaries will be far in 
excess of those paid to assistant postmasters at the present 
time. 


TO COMPEL EMPLOYEES TO WORK SEVEN DAYS A WEEE. 


The attempt to repeal the law which allows a day of rest 
each week for the employees who collect, distribute, dispatch, 
and deliver the mails is based on the statement that the de- 
partment should have more latitude, and that it would be a 
saving to the Government in money. 

Prior to the enactment of the act of August 24, 1912, post 
offices were open for the delivery of mail to the public on 
Sundays and letter carriers and post-office clerks were required 
to report for duty to prepare the mail for delivery. The hours 
of duty required of these employees varied with the tempera- 
ment of the postmaster and supervisory employees in each post 
office. 

It was not a case of necessity, but how much or how little 
work the officials required of the men. The corridors of some 
of our post offices on Sundays became the rendezvous of unde- 
sirable characters. In some cities it caused scandal, and the 
result was that the clergy and the business men protested so 
strongly that a law was passed closing post offices on Sundays 
and granting compensatory time to employees who were re- 
quired to work on Sundays to be given on one of the six days 
following the Sunday that such service was performed. The 
result was that not only were the employees benefited by a 
day of rest, but many business men broke themselves of the 
habit of going to their offices on Sundays, and they, too, were 
benefited by a day of rest. We do not hear of complaints to 
compel the employees to work seven days a week, nor is there 
any demand for opening post offices again. The only complaint 
is from the present officials of the Post Office Department, who 
maintain that it costs money to employ substitutes when neces- 
sary to grant compensatory time to employees who work on 
Sunday and from the standpoint of economy that the em- 
ployees should be required to work without any recompense 
whatever other than compensatory time off when the employees 
can be spared by local officials. 'That was the law prior to the 
nct of August 24, 1912, and it was the cause of continuous com- 
plaint on the part of the employees, many of whom never re- 
ceived compensatory time nor an equivalent for work performed 
on Sunday. 

The refreshing influences of the weekly day of rest on a 
person subjected to the strenuous routine of a busy life is best 
appreciated by those who are required to work hard for a liveli- 
hood. The efficiency of the workingman, the length of the 
working-day, the interjection of pauses for rest in the schedule 
of labor for persons of different ages and stations in life are 
questions that are constantly arising for solution on a scientific 
basis. Fatigue is the enemy of efficiency, and to deduct and 
compensate for or overcome it is the duty of those concerned 
with the promotion of human welfare. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Members of this 
House, instead of giving ear to any suggestions for a repeal or 
modification of the weekly rest-day law for postal employees, 
will go a step further and at the first opportunity enact a law 
that will require a day of rest each week for every employee in 
the Government service. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY SERVICE. 


In his annual report the Postmaster General draws attention 
to the cost for maintaining the rural delivery and collection 
service. He maintains that this service is entailing an ex- 
pense to the Government of $40,000,000 in excess of the reve- 
nues produced by the service. He then draws a comparison 
between the star-route service and the Rural Delivery Service 
and how the star-route service is maintained at a much lower 
cost than the Rural Delivery Service. In fact he makes the 
Statement that if the Rural Delivery Service were placed on a 
contract basis there would be a possible saving to the Gov- 
ernment of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. His final 
conclusion regarding the future of the Rural Delivery Service is 
that it should be placed on a contract basis, and he so recom- 
mends in his report. 

There is not a question of doubt in the mind of any business 
man that a great saving in money could be had by placing 
the Rural Delivery Service on a contract basis. Any service 
of the Government could be maintained at a lower cost if such 
service were placed in competition and awarded to the lowest 
bidder. The Postmaster General seems to be unduly alarmed 


at the action of the Congress in granting increased compensa- 
tion to rural delivery carriers. He claims to have hundreds of 
letters of protest from patrons on the rural delivery routes 
against the granting of increase in salaries, He even enlight- 
ens us with some of the suggestions contained in this numerous 


correspondence, one individual going so far as proposing to 
collect and deliver all mail matter on rural routes of the coun- 
try for $10,000,000 less than the present cost. 

I do not believe that the American people or the Congress 
willlook with favor on the suggestions contained in the Post- 
master General's report to have the rural delivery and col- 
lection service let out to contractors. It would be impossible 
to have the same supervision over a contract service or to main- 
tain the same discipline among the contractors or their employ- 
ees or to expect a contract service to be maintained at the same 
standard of efficiency as now prevails in the Rural Delivery 
Service by rural delivery carriers. Under a contract system con- 
tractors could employ whoever they might see fit to deliver and 
collect the mail in rural communities, whether such employees 
would be looked on with favor by the patrons on the different 
distriets or not. Character, ability, or efficiency would cut no 
figure whatever. It would be a case of employing the cheapest 
. of labor in order that a profit might be made by the con- 
ractor. 

Under the present system before a rural letter carrier is ap- 
pointed he must file application, certify to his character, and 
show that he is a fit man for the service before he is permitted to 
take a competitive civil-service examination. Even after he has 
complied with all the requirements sent out by the department 
and the Civil Service Commission, if there is any decided objec- 
tion to the man, even thoügh he be at the head of the eligible list 
for appointment, the postmaster can recommend rejecting his 
name by giving good and sufficient reasons. There can be no 
comparison between men selected under the system now in vogue 
and the class of men that would be mustered into the service 
under a contract basis. The economy suggested in the imagina- 
tive mind of the Postmaster General could not possibly com- 
pensate the Government or the people of this country by de- 
stroying the Rural Delivery Service, which has been built up 
to its present high standard, and turn it over to contractors, 
where it would degenerate into a question of dollars and cents 
to the contractors. It might be well for the Postmaster General 
to look through the files and records of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and refresh his memory on the famous star-route frauds 
that shocked the country several years ago. If he is prepared 
to risk a repetition of these scandals, I do not think that the 
Congress will agree with him. 

It seems to me that the several recommendations of the Post- 
master General, wherein he proposes to reduce the salaries of 
postmasters, to repeal the eight-hour law for postal employees, 
to repeal the law that grants the employees a day of rest each 
week, to reduce the pay of substitute employees who are paid 
by the hour for the actual time they are employed, to amend 
the classification act so that employees would not be entitled 
to annual promotions, no matter how meritorious the service 
they might render the Government, and the placing of the Rural 
Delivery Service on a contract basis in the name of economy, is 
going to extremes. If the Rural Delivery Service is to be de- . 
stroyed and every piece of constructive legislation that has been 
passed by the Congress in recent years of benefit to the working 
force in the Postal Service is to be taken from them, it will 
result in complete destruction of the Postal Service, both city 
and rural, that it has taken years of patient effort to build up. 


Indian Military Training School at Carlisle, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 22, 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, we are supporting a 
Government Indian coeducational school at Carlisle, Pa., that, in 
my judgment, could and should be changed to an Indian military 
training school I have introduced in this Congress a bill to 
effect that purpose. The bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21036) to establish and maintain an Indian military train- 
ing school at Carlisle, in the State of Pennsylvania, and to discontinue 
the present Indian school at that place. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order more effectually to provide for organ- 
izing, arming, and red apum. troops for service in time of war and 
more quickly to raise and support an army in the event of war, and for 
the pur se of maintaining an efficient Indian reserve corps, there is 
here! 7 * and established in the State of Pennsylvania and in 
the city of Carlisle an Indian educational and military training institu- 
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tion to be known as the United States Indian military academy at 
Carlisle, in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Sec. 2. That the Carlisle In School in said city and State as now 
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thorough academic education, consisting of not less 
more than four years’ course, followed as near as ma 
course of study now prescribed at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y. The United States shall furnish, and the War 
Department is hereby authorized to issue, such arms, ammunition, 
equipments, stores, service uniforms, and such other llke articles as 
may be necessary for the use of such students and which may be fur- 
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of carrying Inte effect this act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 


The American Flag. 


allow the merchant marine of belligerent countries to fly our 
8 their enemies, it will soon cease to afford protection to 
American citizens and to the American merchant marine. When the 
American flag floats over a ship at sea, it should mean that the ship, its 
passengers, crew, and cargo will be protected to the last limit of 
American power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 24, 1915. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the RECORD a speech of my 
colleague, Mr. Martin, made at a patriotic meeting in the New 


York Hippodrome, in the city of New York, on the evening 
before Washington's Birthday, February 21, 1915. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 


The speech referred to is as follows: 
- THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


Mr. Chairman, citizens of New York, this meeting is dedi- 
cated to the sentiment America first—and I will add America 
last and America all the time. 

The nations of Europe are engaged in the most destructive 
war of all history. From our viewpoint it appears to be un- 
justifiable, deplorable, and cruel beyond the power of language 
to describe, It is inevitable that our minds should be horrified 
and our sympathies aroused. Ties of blood and relationship 
bind us to the people of one or the other of the contending na- 
tions. Ours is a composite citizenship. Go back far enough 
and you will find a European or a British ancestry for almost 
every American citizen. But whatever our origin we are now. 
Americans, I deserve no special credit for my Americanism, 
for I was born so. Some of you are entitled to credit for your 
citizenship, because you are Americans by choice. Our obliga- 
tions to the United States, however, are the same. This is 
one country. This is our country. A man has as much right 
m be false to the wife he has married as to the country he has 
adopted. 

Absolute neutrality between the warring powers is the only 
attitude that the United States can assume. No other course 
can preserve our own peace or render us serviceable to the 
rest of the world in adjusting international disagreements when 
the smoke of battle shall have cleared away. 

The man who now encourages partisanship or organizes our 
citizens into classes promoting the cause of one or the other 
of the belligerent nations is conferring a very dubious service 
upon the nation with which he sympathizes and is distinctly. 
disloyal to his own Government. This is no time for disin- 
tegration; this is the hour when all elements of our population 
should be cemented together into one solid mass of loyal Ameri- 
can citizenship, 

Patriotism is one of the noblest sentiments that can inspire 
the human breast. It stands for country and home and fireside 
and wife and children. Aye, more, it comes to represent great 
ideas of progress and fundamental principles of civilization. 
Our own country is worthy of our most rigid loyalty and our 
undivided devotion. This is the land of justice, of humanity, 
of liberty, and universal opportunity. And the visible symbol 
of our national greatness, that which stands for American 
sovereignty on Iand and on sea, is the most beautiful of all 
national colors, the Star-Spangled Banner, Old Glory, our be- 
loved American flag. 

And the Star-Spangled Banner, O long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

My voice is raised among you to-night for the integrity of the 
American flag. Within the last two weeks at least two British: 
merchant vessels have been sailing in dangerous waters flying 
the American colors. In my opinion this is a very serious viola- 
tion not only of that comity which prevails between civilized 
nations, but as well of the more enlightened principles of in- 
ternational law, and an incident which, if allowed to go unchal- 
Ienged, would likely lend us into serious international com- 
plications. The Secretary of State has lodged a mild protest 
against this custom, calling attention to the dangers that may 
result to American shipping if it is not discontinued. The 
reply of the British Government, published yesterday, dis- 
claims any purpose to use foreign flags as a general practice, 
but is reluctant to desist from using them on merchant vessels 
to prevent capture or destruction. 

Manifestly the situation is a difficult one in our international 
relations. 

I believe the administration will find it necessary to make 
the protest strong and clear, so that no doubt whatever shall 
remain as to the attitude of the Government at Washington 
upon the question. 

A bill is introduced in Congress prohibiting the master of 
any foreign vessel to use the American flag for the purpose of 
disguising the nationality of his vessel, and providing severe 
penalties, including the confiscation of the vessel whenever it 
may be found in American waters. It is probably not neces- 
Sary nor opportune to press this bill to passage at this mo- 
ment. Owing to the strained conditions of war, it is probably 
better to manage the question by diplomacy instead of legis- 
lation right at the present time. But at some appropriate 
time the bill should be passed. 

We find a curious development of the law of nations upon 
the use of flags in warfare, having reference to whether the 
conflict is upon land or upon the sea. More than half a century 
ago all civilized nations provided in their rules of warfare that 
nothing but the flag of the nation actually in conflict should 
be used in war upon land, and that has been our law ever 
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since 1863. The instructions to the Army in 1863 contained 
this paragraph: 

The use of the enemy's national standard fiag or other emblem of 
nationality for the purpose of decelving the enemy in battle is an act 
— pomas by which they lose all claim for protection under the laws 
0 . 

The same is the law of Great Britain and other European 
countries when fighting upon land; but by reason of a curious 
anomaly, which is understood only when you look into it care- 
fully, the use of a foreign flag as a ruse has been allowed on 
the sea. Of course land warfare has always been a hand-to- 
hand combat, and therefore the need of fairness, even in war, 
has always been recognized on land. On the other hand, bat- 
tles on the sea until recently have been of a very different 
character. But now as soon as a vessel may come in sight 
over the horizon a modern gun may destroy it; and recently 
with the use of the torpedo, and particularly now with the use 
of the submarine, the whole damage may be done in an 
instant. The reason for any different rule on land and sea 
has therefore disappeared. 

The submarine keeps out of sight. A single shot from a 
hostile ship might destroy it. It can not expose itself close 
enough to make a minute examination of its enemy, or the 
whole advantage of warfare would be gone. It obtains its 
information as to the nationality of a ship from the flag it 
flies, and if it is a ship of a belligerent power it lays its plan 
to destroy it, and that is its purpose. Therefore any nation 
that has afloat on the high seas either a warship or a mer- 
chant marine is vitally interested in the integrity of its emblem 
of nationality. 

At our War College, in Newport, in 1906, the advanced 
thought on this subject was formulated and embodied in their 
report; and I will read from the recommendation of our mili- 
tary experts upon what should be the custom at sea as well 
as upon land: 


It is now generally considered that a neutral has an exclusive right 
his own flag and the right to prescribe under what con- 
ditions it may be used, neutral would seem to be acting reasonably 
in demanding that his national emblem shall not be used 6 8 bellig- 
erent to cover any act which may work injury to the other belligerent 
which, as regards the neutral, is a friendly state. While the practice 
has hitherto been tolerated, it seems to be an infrin ent of the 
natural rights of the neutral state. It may also work hardship for a 
neutral vessel; for when the use of its colors is permitted to either 
belligerent it can not surely establish its identity by raising its 
national flag. Such standards of action have long been eliminated from 
land warfare, and its continuance on the sea is hardly in accord with 
the standard of fair dealing which generally obtains in naval warfare. 
Dr. Taylor in his American work on international law says: 
At sea as on land, the use of false colors in war is forbidden. When 
a vessel is summoned to lie to, or before a gun is fired in action, the 
national colors should be displayed. And yet it is lawful to use false 
colors as a ruse, as Nelson did while he lay off Barcelona, for a long 
time showing the French flag, with the object of drawing out the ships 
of Spain, then allied with France. 


It will be observed that the use of another flag by Nelson, 
under these circumstances, was upon a battleship, and he used 
the flag of a belligerent ally for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy. 

Calvo, a French author, in his work on international law has 
this to say: 

The flag is the visible sign of the national character of a ship. 
Each State has its own colors, under which its nationals sail, and 
which can not be used without its permission. 

The assumption of a flag of a foreign State without its authorization 
is conside as a violation of international law, as a device both 
fraudulent and injurious to the honor of such State. Both the State 
whose flag is wrongfully used and that in regard to which the use of 
the false flag is made have the right to demand the punishment of the 
soy persons and, according to circumstances, to punish them them- 

It is significant that this sensible doctrine is from a citizen 
of France, a nation allied with Great Britain in the present 
war. It is not believed that the use of neutral flags upon mer- 
chant vessels has ever been generally countenanced by mari- 
time powers, and that their use by war vessels is not in accord 
2 the enlightened thought of our twentieth- century civiliza- 

0n," * 

I think it will appear upon the most casual consideration 
that a failure to protest against the unwarranted use of the 
national colors would be a tacit consent to their use, It would 
be so interpreted by the other belligerent powers and as a 
practical favoritism to the nation whose citizens undertake to 
deceive the enemy by the use of a flag of a neutral power. 

If Great Britain could assume the flag of the American mer- 
chant marine for her craft, the merchant marine of any other 
country could do the same; and if the belligerent countries 
can fly the American colors over their vessels, the neutral 
powers can do the same, and our flag would become an object 
of disrespect throughout the world. 

If we allow the merchant marine of belligerent countries to 
fly our flag to deceive their enemies, it will soon cease to 
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merchant marine. When the American flag floats over a ship 
at sea it should mean that the ship, its passengers, its crew, and 
cargo will be protected to the last limit of American power. 

We use a flag. What does it mean? It means American 
sovereignty, and it will be defended in connection with all that 
American sovereignty signifles. 

The circumstance that citizens of the United States were 
traveling on the Lusitania does not alter the situation in any 
degree. Persons and residents of the United States in time of 
war who desire to go to foreign countries and, instead of em- 
barking on American ships or upon ships of some neutral coun- 
try, embark upon a boat of any belligerent nation, do so with 
full knowledge of all the contingencies and extra hazards that 
apply to conditions of war. 

By what I have said I do not mean to intimate that there is 
any lessening whatever of the right of an American citizen any- 
where in the world to be protected by the American flag. If 
the Lusitania had been in danger of destruction—which I know 
not—the American citizens aboard that vessel might have 
gathered in a group and raised the American flag themselves, 
as indicating by that visible emblem that they were citizens of 
the United States and that they desired the protection of the 
American Nation. . 

That would have been no violation of any rule of war or any 
rule of peace. In a foreign country an American citizen may 
raise the American flag to show that he is an American citizen 
and that he expects to obtain its protection, and his right to do 
80 would be recognized by the laws of nations. 

Of course, in order to preserve our neutrality upon the diffi- 
cult questions arising during the progress of this war, it is 
essential that we keep ourselves within the recognized principles 
of international law. International law is not an exact science. 
Furthermore it is a science of slow growth. 'The law can not 
be made by one nation, but by the assent of all nations. While 
the discontinuance of the use of neutral flags in naval warfare 
has not been agreed to by all nations, it is universally recog- 
nized that the flag is the national property of the nation that 
selects it, and it would be a distinctly unfriendly act to use our 
naticnal colors contrary to our expressed wishes nnd desires. 

Now, I want to emphasize again the statement that I made 
earlier in this address. In my judgment, if we permit any of 
these belligerent nations indiscriminately to use the American 
flag in order to disguise the actual nationality of their ships, it 
will inevitably lead us into serious international difficulties, even 
if it does not lead us into actual participation in this war. 

Nothing that I have said is intended in a spirit of criticism of 
the administration. I realize that in time of war the difficulty 
of sailing between Scylla and Charybdis, in the dangers that be- 
set us, is very great, and I would not have anything that I might 
say embarrass the administration in any degree. Our Presi- 
dent is meeting the grave responsibilities that rest upon the 
Executive in these trying times with great patience and patriot- 
ism. But I have desired to say that the rules of nations, as 
recognized by adyanced international thought upon the subject, 
consider it as much an act of perfidy to deceive in naval war- 
fare as in war upon the land and as to this precise question 
of the right to use the flag of a neutral nation. And I say, 
furthermore, that the right of each nation to say how its flag 
shall be used is recognized everywhere. And in the next place, 
and finally, unless we do prescribe how our flag may be used, 
if we permit it to be used by belligerent nations indiscriminately 
as a means of disguise, we not only imperil our own sea craft, 
but we thereby, in my opinion, desecrate the flag, and the ulti- 
mate result would be that it would become a byword between 
Ee belligerent powers as well as among neutral powers every- 
where. 

What are we going to do about it? I will tell you what 
ought to be done: First, make clear and strong our national 
protest against the unwarranted use of the American flag; 
second, paint our national colors in bold design on the hull of 
eyery American ship that sails the high seas. This could not be 
mistaken and would not be counterfeited. If these two things 
are done promptly, all difficulty and embarrassment will dis- 
appear. 

One of the biggest problems in statesmanship is to teach 
nations to behave as well as men. By the ordinary standards of 
individual conduct this whole horrible European war is a dis- 
grace and a libel on civilization. When men disagree they must 
settle their disagreements peaceably or by appeal to a court of 
justice or lose the respect of decent men. Diplomacy until 
within a generation or two was the refined art of successful 
prevarication. The man who could lie best and remain a gentle- 
man was in demand. Diplomacy has improved, and the United 
States has led in the effort to apply the principles of business 
honesty to international relations. 


‘afford protection to American citizens and to the American 
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Our Government will not tolerate deception or double-dealing 
in international negotiations. Let us insist upon the integrity of 
our national colors, and that they shall not be used as a disguise 


or instrument of deceit. Our national emblem should be as 
inviolate as our national honor. 

Old Glory is deserving of our veneration and regard. This 
was the flag of Washington, and brought hope and cheer 
throughout the long winter at Valley Forge. It waved over the 
birth of the Republic. Lincoln beheld its stars and stripes and 
was strengthened in his mighty task—the preservation of a 
people’s Government. For a century and more it has invited 
to our shores the liberty-loving races of the world, and under 
its ample folds they have found safety and freedom and oppor- 
tunity. Among the nations 1t has been the symbol of integrity, 
of independence, and of national honor. May it continue to 
fulfill this high mission among the nations. 

While jealous of the good name and respect for our flag 
abroad, let us not be unmindful of our obligations to the national 
colors at home. The flag should never be used as a device of 
business or commercialism. It should be displayed generally by 
loyal citizens on national holidays. It should float over every 
public building and every schoolhouse. I would have every 
public school and every college a school of patriotism. I would 
perpetuate all that is best and noblest in our American institu- 
tions until the proudest boast of civilized man all over this 
round world shall be, I am an American citizen. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 703, providing 
for the consideration of House joint resolution 1, 3 x ng an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this is not a new question. The 
same arguments made here to-day were made in the State of 
California 20 years ago, opposing the submission of an amend- 
ment to the people of that State, and the same argument has 
been made in every State against the submission of the question 
to the voters. A constitutional amendment giving suffrage to 
women in 1889 was submitted in California, and the State 
voted against it. Men ridiculed it; men were afraid and voted 
it down. In 1911 we saw the same question submitted to the 
people of California, and at a special election in 1911, when that 
question, and that alone, was submitted, it carried. In the two 
following elections we saw and we heard the same men who had 
for years made the same argument that is being made here 
to-day stand upon the platforms, going before the people, plead- 
ing for their votes, both men and women, pleading for their 
suffrage, claiming that they were the simon-pure original suf- 
fragists, and it will be the same way with the Members of this 
House. In four years from now they will be coming from under 
the cover and saying that while they did not talk upon the 
floor of the House, they voted. They did not understand the 
question, and therefore they were at heart in favor of submit- 
ting this question to the American people of all the States that 
they might have a chance to pass upon it. 

The argument which is now made against the right of women 
to vote—that the home would not be provided for, that the 
conditions surrounding the booth are objectionable, that there 
would be disruption in families, that women would not use their 
right to vote—and every other argument they have made 
here to-day and that has been put forth by those who are 
opposed to woman suffrage has been proven without founda- 
tion in fact in every State where it has been exercised and the 
women have the right to vote. There is no question of politics 
in this matter. Many of the States elect their judiciary on a 
nonpartisan ticket. Many of them elect their county officers on 
a nonpartisan ticket. Practically all the cities in the land to-day 
are electing their officers on a nonpartisan ballot, One-half of 
the best part of the American blood and brains is being de- 
prived of a participation in electing a proper judiciary, is 
being deprived of the right to vote for the proper county offi- 
cials, is being deprived of the right to vote for the municipal 
officers who exercise and control those things that pertain to the 
home. Better sanitary laws, better conditions for children, 


better schools, and everything that is near and dear to the 
mother’s heart are involved in these municipal elections. And 
I ask you men to-day, Can there be any just cause, can there 
be any just reason, to prohibit the women to whom you turn 
your children over to be trained so that they will go out as 
educated men and prepared for the trials of life from voting? 
You say to her that she is able to send your boy along the right 
road of life; that she is willing to and can give him proper 
instructions that he may be able to attend the grammar school 
and the high schools and the higher institutions of learning, so 
that he may become fully equipped and qualified to perform 
his duty as an American citizen; yet you say she is not quali- 
fied to participate in electing officers and assisting in making 
the laws under which such institutions and our Government— 
municipal, county, State, and National—exists. This is wholly 
wrong from every viewpoint. Why, there is no better evidence 
of the right of women to vote and their ability to exercise the 
ballot wisely than has been evidenced by personal, practical 
experience in our State. We see the election booths in better 
shape and we see the election carried on under better con- 
ditions. One of the impressive things of the present legislative 
era is the rapid strides made by the cause of woman suffrage in 
the big States of the East. New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
yania, and Massachusetts have decided to give the people an 
opportunity to vote on the suffrage question. E 

In some of these States a year or two ago all attempts to get 
legislative action met with complete failure. In all these States 
suffrage propositions have been voted down. 

The change in sentiment on this question is due to the fact 
that suffrage is no longer a matter of theory. Half a score of 
States have given the ballot to women, and in these none of the 
horrible things that the foes of suffrage have predicted have 
taken place, 

Women have not been made unwomanly by voting. Their 
homes have been just ns well cared for as have the homes of 
women in the States where women do not vote. 'The business 
of government has been carried on as well or better than before 
the women became voters. 

While the fact that the people are to have a chance to vote 
on suffrage in these and some other States does not mean that 
the women will secure the vote in all of them, the change in the 
opinions of the legislators is a good indication of a change in 
the views of the people. 

Suffrage is moving on with increasing speed and apparently 
the time is not far distant when the States in which women are 
denied a share in the government will be the exception. 

While a candidate for Congress in 1910 the congressional com- 
mittee, National American Woman Suffrage Association, sub- 
mitted to me as such candidate a list of question on my attitude 
on woman's suffrage. Those questions and my answers thereto 
are as follows: 

[Congressional committee, National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, headquarters 1823 H Street NW., Washington, D, C.] 

1, Are you in favor of full suffrage for women? 

Answer. Yes. 

2. Are you in favor of municipal suffrage for women? 

Answer. Yes. 

3. Are you in favor of school suffrage for women? 

Answer. Yes. 

4. Are you in favor of 8 in any form for tax-paying women? 

Answer. Answered above in full. 

5. Are you opposed to any form of suffrage for women? 

Answer, No, 

6. If in favor of full suffrage for women, do you approve of an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution in effect as follows: The rights 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State thereof on account of sex "? 

Answer. Yes. 

7. If you do not favor an amendment to the National Constitution, 
would you support a woman-suffrage amendment to your State constitu- 
tion or to city charters in your State? 

Answer. Yes; give our mothers and sisters their rights. 

Name: JoHwN E. Raker, 

Address: Alturas, Cal. | 

On January 5, 1912, I introduced House joint resolution 201, 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women, as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right of suffrage to women. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified b 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, shall be valid to ail 
intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 


“ ARTICLE XVIII. 


* SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State thereof 
on. Fee 2. Scare shall have power b iate legislation t 

* Sec. 2. gress po y appropriate on to en- 
force the provisions of this article.” 3 
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This House joint resolution was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House, and during the session of Congress 
ra appeared before the committee and urged favorable report of 

e same, 

Again, on April 7, 1918, I introduced House joint resolution 
31, Sixty-third Congress, first session, which was the same as 
House joint resolution 201 of the Sixty-second Congress. House 
joint resolution 31 is as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an gee in to the Constitution of the 
United States extending. the right of suffrage to women. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
guts of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
therein), That the following article is proposed as an 


ified by the Eu gemmis 
all intents purposes as a part of the Conetitation | 
“ARTICLE XVIII. 

“ Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State thereof 
à See. 2 2. Congre shall have power by appropriate legislation to en 
tee ry prov. ns of this articles” M 

During the consideration of this question in the third session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, my resolution, as well as resolutions by Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado and Mr. Haypen, having for their objects the same 
purpose as House joint resolution 1, were considered, and were 
all presented to the House upon the same day. The committee 
in its wisdom saw fit to report House joint resolution No. 1 
instead of No. 31. Results are what we are after, and I am 
therefore heartily in favor of the passage of House joint resolu- 
tion 1. 

One of the unfortunate conditions surrounding the proper 
presentation of the resolution now under consideration by this 
House is that no proper or complete hearing has ever been had 
by a committee of this House having the subject under consid- 
eration, 

I mean by that that but an hour or two has been granted each 
time, when a few general statements have been made, but no 
thorough, deep, and broad investigation had, as the importance 
of the subject so justly demands. The subject being world-wide 
in operation in a number of the States, as well as in foreign 
countries, the benefit and facts surrounding the use of the ballot 
by women should have been fully, fairly, and thoroughly pre- 
sented to a committee of the House having jurisdiction and with 
ample time to investigate and report. This, as I have before 
said, has not been done. 

To remedy this condition, on April 7, 1913, I introduced House 
resolution 22, Sixty-third Congress, first session, having for its 
object the amendment of the rules of the House and providing 
for a committee on woman suffrage, to consist of 18 members, 
and directing that all proposed action touching the subject of 
woman suffrage should be referred to such committee. The 
resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives be amended 
W Rule X by adding thereto a new subdivision, to be numbered 
* 56," to read as follows: 

* 56. On woman suffr: ped consist of 13 members." 

And to amend Rule xt reof by aontas thereto a new subdivision, 
. to read as follo 

* 56. di s rA touching e subject of woman suffrage, 
to the Ani ttee on woman suffrage. 

While this resolution has been to some extent considered by 
the Committee on Rules, and otherwise, I am sorry to say that 
it was not made a part of the Rules of the House. It is Demo- 
cratic doctrine, and I am satisfied that at the meeting of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress the Rules of the House will be amended 
so as to provide for a committee on woman suffrage. 

Hundreds of organizations have indorsed woman suffrage, 
not in one State alone, but in every State in the Union. Equal- 
suffrage planks have been adopted in more party platforms by 
all parties during the last year than ever before. 

Suffrage amendments as they now stand in the constitutions 
of the several States which have equal suffrage in this country 
are as follows: 

ARIZONA—WORDING OF AMENDMENTS ENFRANCHISING WOMEN, 


Be it enacted by the c nete of Arizona, That sections 2 and 15 of 
article 7 of the constitu of Arizona be, and are hereby, amended to 
M "E — *. be entitled nm e^ at eral electio: 
en n, — 
-— gen 


by the peo — — 
upon an estion which ma; ye My rel le, unless 
Peon be a citizen of t of 2] y. 


after be enacted is h 
females alike. 


No m under peste , non compos mentis, or insane shall be 
any person convicted of 


TA in vote at A. on, nor sball 
n dE felony be qualified to yote at any election unless restored to 
Sec, 15. Every person el Slate or to any office of trust 
or profit under the anthony et of ithe State or any political division or 


any municipality thereof shall be fied elector of th litical 
division or municipality in which E e ei Shall be elect or ap- 


po 8 
Filed July 5, 1912. 
SIDNEY P. OSBORN, Secretary of State. 
CALIFORNIA—4RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE—WHO MAY VOTE, WHO Seni Nor. 


convicted E ote RE crime, no person hereafter convicted of "the 


ement or 
Shall not be able to read the Consti 
5 


(Amendment adopted Oct. 10, 1911.) 
oo Mac see eee NO. e ARTICLE 6. 
cept as article A e male or female 
citizen 2 the “United States 5 who ebay en ed resided in 
this State or Territory for Tey onthe; and in the county where he or 
she offers to vote 30 days next W the day of election, if regis- 
tered as ed by the by law, is a qualified elector; and until otherwise 
the 6 women who have the qualifications pre- 
at such ied elections as 5 che 4 en on tanh eri ees 
rr e & A 
Adopted November 3, 1896. . 3 
KANSAS—HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 8, GRANTING EQUAL RIGHTS 
AND PRIVILEGES TO WOMEN, 


the’ the members elected to each house t. 
e Zoliowing proposition to amend th 
hereby submitted to the qualifies electors of the State for 
thelr a approval or 8 namely 2t le m 
ION er of citizens t tate of Kansas to vote and 
hold office shall not be d — or abridged on account of sex. i: 
Sec, 2. This pro; n shall be submitted to the electors of of this 
Btate at the nm for representatives to the 1 in 
1912. The amendment 3 r 
Dallot by the follo title: “Amendment to the constitution granting 
ual ts and to women”; and m vote for or against 


Sec. 3. This be in 
of article 5 of the constitution of the State of K "Mor ci em 


SEC. effect and be in f fr and 
after its publication in the statute 10 em PNE 

Passed the house February 7, 1911. 

Passed e cente 245 8. 1911. 

prov. ru 
Weptea November 5, 1912. 
OREGON—SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT, 
[On official ballot, Nos. 300 and 801.] 


to become a citizen 
United qo preceding conformably to 
laws of the United "States on the subject “ naturalization, shall 
entitled to vote at all W authorized by law.“ 

Adopted November 5, 1912. 

UTAH—ARTICLE 55—ELECTIONS AND RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 

SECTION 1. Equal political rights. The rights of citizens of th 
of Utah to yota a and h hold office shall not = be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of sex. Both male and female citizens of T State shall 


uo c alie civil political, and p e ts and privil 
Qualifications tions to vote. —ůů— of The United States, 


3 A M ROMAN. who shall have been a citizen for 
90 days, and shail have resided in the nd or Dia] one year, in 
the county four months, and in —— -— pa s next preceding any 
election, shall be entitled to v electi , except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

WASHINGTON—ARTICLE 6—ELECTIONS AND ELECTIVE RIGHTS. 


see 


^ af the AR "of 21 years or over, rre ee 
following guaildicationa shall be entitled to vote at all elections: They 
4 FFC — in the city, to rd 
year, e coun y e city, town, ward, or 
ct 80 days immediately precediig the elec Y 
0 aod, they shall be able to read and speak the 


franchise: And further provided, That this am 
- 1 hts of franchise of an 


i — 8 the e las 
read and regle — — providing for ele ability t 


on account font of sex.“ 
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WYOMING—ARTICLE 6—8UFFRAGE, 
Equal rights. 

Section 1. The rights of citizens of the State of Wyoming to vote 
and hold office shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex. Both 
male and female citizens of this State shall equally enjoy all civil, 

Mies], and religious rights and privileges. (McKinney v. State, 3 

yo., y 

Qualifications of electors, 

Src. 2. Every citizen of the United States of the age of 21 years and 
upward who has resided in the State or Territory 1 year and in the 
county wherein such residence is located 60 days next preceding any 
election shall be entitled to vote at such election, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

Adopted November 5, 1889. 

ALASKA—AN ACT TO EXTEND THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE TO WOMEN IN THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Be it cnacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska: 

SECTION 1. That in all elections which are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by law in the Territory of Alaska, or any subdivision or 
municipality thereof, the elective franchise is hereby extended to such 
women as have the qualifications of citizenship required of male electors. 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LAW, 
[Passed by Illinois Legislature, 1913.] 

SECTION 1. All women, citizens of the United States, above the age of 
21 years, baving resided in the State 1 year, in the county 90 days, and 
in the election district 30 are next p any election erein, 
shall be allowed to vote at such election for presidential electors, mem- 
ber of the State board if equalization, clerk of the appellate court, county 
surveyor, members of board of assessors, members of rd of review 
sanitary district trustees, and for all officers of cities, villages, and 
towns (except police magistrates), and upon all questions or proposi- 
tions submitted to a vote of the electors of such municipalities or other 
political divisions of this State. 

SEC. 2. All such women may also vote for the followl township 
officers: Supervisor, town clerk, assessor, collector. and highway com- 
missioner, and may also participate and vote in all annual and spec 
town meetings in the township in which such election district shall be. 
: 7 — 8. Provides for separate ballots and ballot boxes and for regis- 

ration. 


In presenting the laws enfranchising women in America I 
have secured through the good offices of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association the laws of foreign countries, as 
far as enacted, and now enforced, giving women the right to 


vote, namely : 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


[No. 8, of 1912.] 


An act to provide for a — m franchise (assented to 12th 
of June, E 

Subject to the disqualifications hereafter set out, all persons not 
under 21 years of age, whether male or female, married or unmarried— 

(a) Who have lived in Australia for six months continuously ; and 

(b) Who are natural born or naturalized subjects of the King; and 

(c) Whose names are on the electoral roll for any electoral division, 
shall be entitled to vote at the election of members of the senate and the 
house of representatives. 

No person who is of unsound mind, and no person attainted of treason 
or who has been convicted and is under sentence or subject to be sen- 
tenced for any offense punishable under the law of any part of the 
King's dominions by Imprisonment for one year or longer shall be en- 
titled to vote at any election of members of the senate or the house of 
representatives, 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


[No. 613.] 


An act to amend the constitution (reserved Dec, 21, 1894). 


The right to vote for persons to sit in Parliament as members of the 
legislative council and the right to vote for persons to sit in Parliament 
as members of the house of assembly are hereby extended to women. 

Women shall possess and may exercise the rights hereby granted, sub- 
ject to the same qualifications and in the same manner as men. All 
constitution and electoral acts and all other laws are hereby amended 
so far as may be necessary to give effect to this act. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
[No. 26, of 1907.] 
An act to regulate parliamentary elections (assented to Dec. 20, 1907). 


Part 3, enrollment. 

Divislon 1, qualifications of electors. 

17. Subject to the disqualifications hereinafter set out, every person 
not under 21 years of age who— 

(a) Is a natural born or naturalized subject to His Majesty; and 

i Has resided in Western Australia for six months continuously ; 
te) 
an elector, for a continuous 


Has resided in the district for which he claims to be enrolled as 

period of one month immediately preceding 

the date of his claim, shall be entitled, subject to the provisions of this 

act, to be enrolled as an elector, and when enrolled, to vote at the elec- 
tion of a member of the legislative assembly of that district. 

) Any member of the legislative assembly and the wife of any 
member of the legislative assembly may claim to be enrolled for the 
district 5 by such member, and when enrolled shall be deemed 
to reside in such district. 

The constitution's act amendment act, 1899, gave votes to women. 


VICTORIA. 
ADULT SUFFRAGE ACT, 1908. 


Sec. 3. (1) In section 43 and all su uent sections in part 3, and 
in section 29 of the constitution act amendment act, 1890, and in [here 
follow a list of the other election acts]— 

(a) The word “male” wherever it occurs in reference to electors 
or to procedure for becoming electors shall be repealed. 

b) The word “ person" wherever it occurs in reference to electors 
and to procedure for becoming electors shall be deemed to include 
women whether married or single; and 

(c) Generally all words importing or applicable to the masculine 

ender shall, where used in reference to electors or to procedure for 
ming electors, be deemed to include females, 


2. In any certificate in the form contained in the nineteenth schedule 
to the said first-mentioned act for the word “ manhood,” wherever it 
occurs, the word * womanhood” shall be substituted when an elector's 
right is issued to a woman whether married or single. 

4. Where in any act whatsoever, whether pa before or after the 
commencement of this act, any reference is made to persons, voters, or 
electors entitled, claiming, or attempting to vote or become electors 
(as the case may be) or voting at parliamentary elections, such reference 
shall so far as is consistent with this act deemed and taken to 
extend to women whether married or single, and no female elector shall 
be disqualified from voting under the name appearing on the roll 
because her surname has been changed by ma E 

5. No married woman shall by reason of coverture only be disquali- 
fied from being enrolled or be deemed incapable of exercising any hts 
with respect to voting which are conferred by this act. 


QUEENSLAND. 
THE ELECTIONS ACT 1885 TO 1905. 


Part 2. Qualifications and disqualifications of electors. 
Subject to the disqualifications hereafter set out, all persons not 
under 21 years of age, whether male or female, married or unmarried— 
(e Who have resided in Queensland for 12 months continuously ; and 
b) Who are natural-born subjects of the King; and 
c) Whose names are on the electoral roll for an electoral district of 
Queensiand, shall be entitled to vote at the election of members of the 
assembly for such electoral district. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS, 


7. No person who is of unsound mind, and no person attainted of 
treason or who has been convicted and is under sentence or subject to 
be sentenced for any offense punishable under the law of any part of the 
King's dominions by imprisonment; or during six months immediately 
preceding the sitting of the registration court or the holding of the 
election has been convicted of being an habitual drunkard, or has been 
convicted of drunkenness 12 times, or has been convicted of being an 
idle and disorderly E or an incorrigible rogue, or a rogue and vaga- 
bond, or has against him an unsatisfied order of any court for the main- 
tenance of his wife or children (whether legitimate or illegitimate), or 

been convicted of having committed an aggravated assault upon his 
wife within one year, shall be entitled to be pared upon any electoral 
roll or to vote at any election of members of the assembly. 


VOTING BY POSTAL BALLOT, 


Any female elector who desires to vote through the post office and 
any male elector who on polling day will be absent from the district 
for which he is enrolled and who desires to vote through the post office 
may not later than the second day prec polling day apply to the 
returning officer for a postal ballot certificate. 


New SOUTH WALES. 
THE WOMEN’S FRANCHISE ACT 1902. 


The right to vote at elections of members of the legislative assembly 
is hereby conferred upon women. And for that purpose the expression 
* male person " in the parliamentary electorates and elections act of 1893 
shall be read “male or female person” and the word “son” in the 
definition of natural-born subject in section 4 of that act shall be read 
“son or daughter," and all alterations necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of section shall be made in the form of any documents as 
preca in that act: Provided, That the right so conferred shall not 

exercised until the general election next ppening after the com- 
mencement of this act. 

4. Nothing in this act shall be taken to enable or qualify a woman to 
be nominated as a candidate at any election or to be elected as a 
member. 

TASMANIA, 


The constitution act 1903 first enfranchised women. The constitution 
act amendment act of 1907 provided: Subject to the disqualifications in 
this act set out all persons not under 21 years of age, whether male or 
female, married or unmarried (1) who have lived in Tasmania for six 
months continuously and (2) who are naturalized subjects of the Ki 
and (3) whose names are on the electoral roll for any assembly distric 
shall be entitled to vote at the election of members of the assembly, 
No 5 who is of unsound mind or who is in receipt of aid from any 
public charitable institution sor as a patient under treatment from 
accident or se at a hospital, and no person attainted of treason 
or who has been convicted and is under sentence or subject to be sen- 
tenced for any offense punishable under the law of any part of the 
King’s dominions by imprisonment for one year or longer shall be enti- 
tled to vote at any election of members of the assembly, 


New ZEALAND. 


The electoral act of 1893 first enfranchised women. 

The interpretation clause contains the following provision: 

Clause 11. * * * Persons " includes woman. 

6. The members of the house of representatives shall be 
chosen in every electoral district 9 for that purpose by the 
votes of the inhabitants of New Zealand who shall ess within the 
district the qualifications defined by the act, that is to say: 

Subsection 1 gave freehold qualifications. 

In 1896 nonresidential qualification was abolished. 

Subsection 2. Every person of the age of 21 years and upward who 
has resided for one year in the colony and in the electoral districts 
for which he claims to vote during the three months immediately pre- 
ceding the registration of his vote and is not registered in respect of a 
freehold or residential qualification for the same or any other dis- 
trict is entitled (subject to the provisions of this act) to registered 
as an elector and to vote at the election of members for such district 
for the house of representatives. 

Subsection 9. Every man registered. 

No woman, although duly registered as an elector, shall be capable 
of being nominated as a candidate or of being elected a member of 
the house of representatives or of being appointed to the legislative 
council, and eve 5 of a woman as a candidate shall 
be absolutely void and of no effect and shall be rejected by the return- 
ing officer without question. * 

INLAND. 


The vote for the Landtag is given to every woman who is a Finnish 
subject and is 24 years of age, unless (a) she is under guardianship; 
(b) she has not been on the census list for the last three years; (c) 
she has neglected to pay taxes; (d) she has been in regular receipt of 
Agel relief; (e) her property is in the hands of creditors; (f) she 

living the life of a vagabond; (g) she is convicted of such acts as 
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render her undesirable in publie opinion to vote; (h) she has bought 


or sold or tried sell a vote, or voted in different places, or used 


violence or threats at the A 
Everyone who has a vote is eligible as member of the Landthing, in- 
Norway. 


dependent of residence, 
Bie tent te ine’ oi ical. erg p all women who are 
e right to the vo possessed 
Norwegian subjects —— over the age of 25, if t have lived in the 
country five years and taxes to State or commune for the previous 
IA and have an income of 400 kroners per annum in town and 
ners in country, or if their husbands have paid such taxes. Every- 
one with the above-stated income must pay a tax to the community not 
under 50 ore and not exceeding 2 kroners, even if the revenue should 
not claim such a tax. 
SUSPENDED FROM ELECTORAL RIGHTS. 
All rsons are suspended from electoral rights if (a) they are 
under ie for a criminal offense; (b) they are under guardianship ; 
462 they are bankrupt; (d) if they are in receipt of money poor rel 
‘or self or husband or child under 15 years of age. 
FORFEITURE OP ELECTORAL RIGHTS. 


Electoral rights are forfeited by persons (a) conyicted of criminal 


offenses ; e naturalized in a fo coun ; (c) who have been 
guilty of buying or selling a vote or by vollug in more than one 
constituency. 


Any voter prevented from voting in person by a legitimate cause 
can do so in writing, but the reason given for absence must be confirmed 
by two witnesses. Legitimate causes for voting in writing are ill- 
ness, natural obstruction (snow), old age, à ent, confinement in 
childbirth, nursing babies, or taking eare of small children or rm 


le. 
peclandidates for election must not be more than 80 years of , must 
have lived in the country 10 years and have a vote In the constituency 
which elects them. Anyone elected must serve as representative in the 
Storthing, unless she can give legitimate reason for refusing. 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN OPERATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

Desiring to know the operation of equal suffrage in California, 
questions were submitted and an organization having gone into 
the matter fully answering certain questions in detail, showing 
the operation of equal suffrage in the State of California. 


It is felt in the present condition of the woman suffrage question 
it would be of interest to know what were the causes which led to its 
introduction, the conditions under which it is granted, and the results 
which have followed from it in your State. 

In order that we may have the benefit of first-hand information it is 
suggested that you should give to us an account of this kind. It 
xou are willing to assist in this way, will you kindly put your account 
in the form of answers to the following questions : 

^ hee were the reasons which led to the grant of the vote to 
women 

iQ im the propos a party question? If so, which party favored 
and which opposed 

Answer. It was not a party measure. The p ive wings of the 
pews ratie 8 7 pene arties and the Socialist Party favored it. 

ctionary 0 H 

(b) Did any aaie suffragists resort to “ militant” tactics? If so, 

Sage! 5 3 ion was indulged in. 

swer. No; not even a procession 
O a — s of the movement, and of the opposition 
, He 

Answer. (a), and add liquor, vice, and ultraconservative men and 
women were actively op Protected women and timid ones self- 
ishly withheld their support from the measure. Women's clubs gen 
erally throughout the country did splendid educational work and - 
nished leaders for suffrage. 

2. What are the conditions in which women can obtain the vote? 

a) Are the qualifications the same for men and women? 

ver Yes. 

(b) Tuas is the proportion of men to women at present on the 

t 
ie The State has made no report and registration is not 
He en eligible for the legislature and Congress? 
womi 
Ier Yes; but so far they have not been candidates for such 


ces 
A do women exercise the vote? 
4a What percentage. of women voters go to the polls? How does 
ith men 
W See statistics for Los Angeles and Berkeley, hereto attached. 
tics. 
al oy ho M voteds as a rule join or follow the existing political 
parties; or has there been any tendency to form new parties appeal 
especially to women voters? Has the grant of the vote had any, a 
if so, what effect on the comparative strength of the various parties? 
Answer. There has been no tendency to form a woman's party. 
new national party, tbe Progressive, formed one year ago, offers a 
social welfare program that appeals to women. There is more than a 
tendency in all to offer the platforms that women demand. 
(e) married women voters as a rule vote as their husbands do, 
or not? 
There is no rule. Some do and some do not. 
(4) Has the female vote had any effect on the character of candi- 
dates for municipal or State offices 
Answer. Ai is pon to say 
nted. 
sies What effect, if Shy. has the grant of the vote had on the position 
? 
e ay Has it err M rd fll feeling between men and women or any 
dissen in fami 
8 If it has the skeletons are still in the closet. The women 
who do active political work are single women or those whose children 


ard pf Has it increased the interest taken by women in politics? If so 


as two years have not yet passed 


aired their usefulness in the home? 
———— hire ——— Sage a more general interest in pnie 
d no change apparent in 
— d maintain th 


silly. 


the home. Sensible women are sti 


e an eir sense of proportion; silly women are still 


5. Is there any agitation for the repeal of this franchise? 
Answer. No. 


6. wee is your genera] impression of the effect produced by this 


ge 
Answer. That women are gaining in self-respect and ceasing to be 
the rebels that they were before they were allowed to express themselves 
litically and that they are rapidly evolving a real social conscience ; 
t boys are beginning to recognize that “ mothers’ political notions" 
are ideas and worthy of consideration; that the press is more respect- 
ful and that in time of campaign even reaction: newspapers become 
frankly ——: that there is a finer comrad p between men and 


women, an attention in 
municipal 


a) The conditions of female labor. 
1 nswer, Extension of eight-hour law into four additional industries, 
including student nurses in hospitals, commission on minimum wage for 
women and minors, with power to act. 
(b) The protection of children and girls. 
Answer. Improved juvenile court law. Extension of child-labor laws 
tae all minors under 18 from working more than eight hours a 


y. 

(c) Temperance and the regulation of the liquor traffic. 

Answer. State law closing saloons from 2 to 6 a. m. 
localities voted dry. 

d) Education. 
nswer. Free textbooks and school supplies. 

e) Sanitation, including milk supply. 

nswer. Defeat of 2 cious bills introduced by dairy interests that 
would take control of supply from municipalities. 

f) Industrial arbitration. 

nswer. Nothing. 

(g) Pensions for widows left with children. 

Answer, Bill passed granting aid to destitute children kept in homes 
of widowed mothers. 

h) Divorce laws. 
r. No change. 

(1) Can the influence of the female vote be traced in any acts which 
have been passed or referenda taken on these subjects since the grant 
of votes to women? 5 

Answer. 1. A pension to public-school teachers. 

2. The red-light injunction and abatement law. 

3. Raising age of consent to 18 years. 

4. Joint guardianship of children. 

" E Bastardy bill requiring father to support child born out of wed- 
oc! 


6. Bill for a State training school for delinquent girls. 
Va uen were all passed through direct influence of the votes behind 
women. 
The workingman's compensation act providing insurance for injured 
employees was strongly indorsed by the eration of Women's Clubs, 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Supplementing the information given in direct response to the ques- 
—— pag the committee attached two articles which had previously 
appeared in these columns, relating especially to the proportions of the 
vote as between men and women in the Ton Angeles and Berkeley 
municipal elections of last spring. The first of these articles, published 
June 21 last, is reproduced, as follows : 

“It has been a more or less ular 
woman suff 
not vote. 


Many small 


Au leaving that 
of these arguments 
8 e by the result of the recent mu- 


that the women establis a vo avi whi compares quite 
fe abana with that of the men, t notwithstanding the fact that 
voting new to women, while men have been schooled t 


bor lom remige 
“The total registration in Los 1 eA qualified for the municipal 
election was 171,025. The number of men registered was 97,186, or 
56.9 PT cent of the total. The registration of women footed up 13,539, 
or 43.1 per cent of the total. 

“The total vote was 89,831—only 52.5 per cent of the registration. 

"'The vote by men was 52,731. 

“The vote by women was $7,100. 

The percentage of registered men voting was 54.2. 

“The percentage of registered women voting was 50.2. 

“The percentage of the total vote cast by men was 58.7. 

"'The percentage of the total vote cast by women was 41.3. 

* From these res it be seen tbat the women did their duty 
as citizens just about as well as did the men and, perhaps, all things 
considered, a little better. 

“For the benefit of those who like to make deductions, we present 
herewith a table, classified into well-defined districts or sections of 
the city, showing the way the vote was cast, and the percentage made 
by ——.— voters. A study of this table will prove interesting and 

s ve. 

“As a key for the guidance of readers not familiar with thè cy of 

t may be stated that Hollywood, Westlake, Wilshire, 
are rated as the so-called ‘exclusive’ sections, while 
people of the leisure 

rgely to people of 


cinct returns. 
and 31 women vote Streets, 
138 men and 14 women voted. eager e 33, on North Los Angeles 
Street, 169 men and 6 dw vot Socially rated, these are among 


Chester 

1627 W. 

precinct, like 79, on West Temple S 
At Wilmingt 


nnd 112 women. on, pi 
women vo 


conse 
showed as follows: 96 men 
280, 55 of the 63 registered 
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Table showing how men and women voted. 


Women 
per- 
centage. 
10 precincts in H G 3,060 1,556 1,504 49 
2 . 2088 1,348 1,350 50 
17precincts in no Heights. Ti 3,533 2,104 1,429 40 
21precincts in East Side 5,281 3,154 2,127 40 
44) in Boyle Heights............. 6,104 3,619 2,485 Al 
15, 734 10,907 4,827 31 
7,768 4,201 „507 46 
2,324 1,313 1,011 43 
6, 685 706 3,079 46 
12, 288 456 5,842 47 
11, 647 5,096 44 
69 precincts in southeast ... 11,679 4,389 38 
M precincts in Wilmington-San Pedro. 2,113 093 32 
PF A 87,10 
THR BERKELEY ELECTION. 
“The report on the Berkeley election was prepared by Mrs. Inez R. 
Brown, assisted by Miss Harriet Stark. The following portion thereof 


is reproduced from the California Outlook of July 5: 

“ Total registration, 18,597. 

A y am 

omen registered, » T per cen 

“otal vote, 8,576. 

“Men voted, 4,874, 56+ per cent. 

„Women voted, 3,702, 43 + per cent. 
“ Percentage of registered men vo , 494 
“ Percen ofr tered women voting, 42.7 per cent, 

“ Percentage of to istration voting, 464+ per cent. 

“In 16 out of 32 p cts of the city practically 50 per cent or 
more of the registered persons are women. 

“In 8 precincts, one-quarter of the city, women cast 50 per cent or 
more of the vote. 

“The larger woman's.vote was cast in precincts where the prosper- 
ous tegen Dem and business people reside. 

M Da: ree ler 9 no “wae caat in Ine a deg; factory, 
and laboring section, notably along the water 

“The average woman's vote was cast in the precincts where persons 
of modest means, clerks, and mechanics, live." 


I desire to emphasize five cardinal reasons why this resolu- 
tion should be passed by this House: 

First. That this amendment does not directly give the fran- 
chise to women, It merely forbids any State to disfranchise 
because of sex, as the fifteenth amendment forbade disfran- 
chisement because of race, color, and so forth. 

It is the logical and inevitable extension of democracy. 

Second. That the passage of thls resolution by both branches 
of Congress does not make it operative until further ratifled 
by a majority vote of the legislatures of three-fourths of all 
the States. : 

'T'his is the careful and conservative method provided by the 
framers of the Constitution for its adaptation to the growing 
needs of the people. 

Third. That this provision of the Constitution for its own 
amendment has been subscribed and agreed to by each and every 
State at entry into the Union. 

Fourth. That after this amendment is passed by Congress 
and ratified by the legislatures it then becomes the privilege 
and the duty of each State legislature to fix and define the 
terms upon which the women of its Commonwealth may exer- 
cise the franchise. 

'This insures the conformity of woman suffrage to local issues 
and conditions, precisely in the way that manhood suffrage is 
regulated now to that end. 

Fifth. And that, finally, the widespread, earnest, and long- 
continued demand for this constitutionífl amendment entitles 
the people through their respective legislatures to a voice in 
its consideration and decision, 


"WHY SHOULD WOMEN YOTE? 


The reasons why women should vote are the same as the reasons why 
men should vote—the same as the reasons for having a republic rather 
than a monarchy. It is fair and right that the people who must obey 
the laws should have a voice in choosing the lawmakers, and that those 
who must pay the taxes should have a voice as to the amount of the tax 
and the way in which the money shall be spent. 

Roughly stated, the fundamental principle of a republic is this: In 
deciding what is to be done, where everybody's interests are concerned, 
we take everybody's opinion, and then go according to the wish of the 
majority. As we can not suit SVEDO we do what will suit the 
greatest number, That seems to be, on the whole, the fairest way. A 
vote is mapy a written expression of opinion. 

In thus ing a vote to get at the wish of the majority, certain 
classes of persons are pa over, whose opinions for one reason or 
another are thought not to be worth countin In most of our States 
these classes are children, aliens, idiots, lunatics, criminals, and women, 
There are d and obvious reasons for making all these exceptions but 
the last. f course, no account ought to be taken of the opinions of 
children, insane persons, or criminals, Is there any equally good reason 
why no account should be taken of the opinions of women? Let us 
consider the reasons commonly given, and see if they are sound, 


ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 
She eae are represented already by their husbands, fathers, and 
rs. 

This so-called representation bears no proportion to numbers. Here 
is a man who has a wife, a widowed mother, four or five unmarried 
sisters, and half a dozen wumarrled daughters. His vote represents 
himself and all these women, and it counts one; while the vote of his 
bachelor neighbor next door, without a female relative in the world, 
counts for just as much. Since the object of taking a vote is to get at 
the wish the majority, it is. clear that the only fair and accurate 
way is for each grown person to have one vote, and cast it to repre- 
Bent himself or herself, 

MEN AND WOMEN DIFFERENT. 


American men are the best in the world, and if it were Leyes for 
any men to represent women, through kindness and good will to them, 
American men would do it. But a man is by nature too. different from 
a women to be able to represent her. The two creatures are unlike. 
Whatever his good will, he.can not fully put himself in a woman's place, 
and look at things exactly from her point of view. To say this is no 
more a reflection upon his mental or moral ability than it would be a 
reflection upan his musical ability to say that he can not sing both 
soprano and bass. Unless men and women should ever become just 
alike (which would be regrettable and monotonous), women must either 
go unrepresented or represent themselves. 


WOMEN NOT REPRESENTED. IN THE LAWS. 


Another proof that women's opinions are not now fully represented 
is the lack in many States of humane and protective legislation and the 
poor enforcement of such 1 lation. where it exists; the inadequate 
Le det epe for schools; the permission of child labor in factories ; 
and in general the imperfect legal safeguarding of the moral, educa- 
tional, and humanitarian interests that women have most at heart. In 
many of our States the property laws are more or less unequal as be- 
tween men and women, A hundred years ago, before the equal-rights 
movement began, they were almost incredibly unequal, Yet our grand- 
fathers loved their wives and daughters as much as mem do to-day. 

IS. “ INFLUENCE" ENOUGH? 
es the laws are unjust, they can be corrected by women’s indirect 
uence, 

Mes; but the indirect method is needlessly long and hard, If women 
were forbidden to use the direct route by rail across the continent and 
complained of the injustice, it would be no answer to tell them that 
it is le to get from New York to San Francisco by going around 
Cape. Horn, 

MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The slowness with which. some of the worst Mom pre gs in the laws 
are corrected shows the unsatisfactoriness of. the t way. In most 
States a married mother literally no legal rights over her own chil- 
dren so long as she and her husband live together. Here is a case 
which actually happened, and which might happen. to-day in 34 out of 
p 19 States of Union: 


within his rights. 
‘owner of the pate: he had the sole legal right 
or m 


to say what should be done with it, ore than half a century 

e su of the United States have been ng to secure legisla- 
tion the father and mother joint guardians of their children 
by law, as they are by nature; but thus far the equal-guardianship law 


has been obtained in ops 12 States and the District of Columbia. Mas- 
sachusetts got it in 1902, after 55 years of effort by Massachusetts 
In Colorado, after women were given the right to vote, the 


very 18 legislature an equal- p'law—Laws of 1895, 
"E Massachusetts the State Federation of Women's Clu 


the 
Woman's Relief Corps, the State Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
the Children's Friend Society, and 64 other associations united in ask- 


— eum the bill. The only society of women that has ever ranged itself 
definitely on the wrong side of this question is the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation posed to the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women. It 
cinculated, for years, under its official imprint, a leaflet in defense of 
the old law which gave the husband the sole control of the children. 

In Massachusetts in 1902 the laws of inheritance between husband 
and wife were made equal, but it had taken more than half a century 
of work to secure this self-evidently just measure. The experience in 
many other States has been similar. The roundabout way is almost 
always long and slow. 

THD IGNORANT vorn. 


It would double the ignorant vote. 

Statistics published by the National Bureau of Education show that 
the high schools. of every State in the Union are graduating more girls 
than boys—some of them twice or three times as many. The whole 
number of boys in attendance at public high schools in the United. 
States in 19 was 805,808; of Is, 417,884. Because of the grow- 


ing tendency to take boys out of school early in order to put them into 
business, girls are getting more schooling boys. ual suffrage 
would increase the proportion of voters who have recelved more than 


a merely elementary education; 
THE FOREIGN VOTE. 


It would double the foreign vote. - 
During the three years ending June 30, 1904, there arrived in the 
United States 2,223,166 immigrants. Of these only 664,527 were 
women, less than one-third. epar of Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration.) There are in the United States more than three times as 
many native-born women (82,467,041) as there are foreign-born men 
and foreign-born women put together (10,841,276). (Census of 1900, 
Vol. II, pp. 17-18.) Equal suffrage would largely increase the propor- 
e c o0 tionable- onl f it 1 i 
e fore vote is objectionable only so far as it is an orant 
vote. Intelligent ee ayy both men and women, are orten very 
valuable citizens. On the other hand, the ignorant foreign immigrants 
who come here are a imbu men and women, with all the 
yabssetion of women. It is 
y Americanized that they 
can tolerate the idea of women's voting. he husbands are not willing 
that their wives should vote, and the wives ridicule the suggesti 
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Experience shows that until they have become Americanized the foreign 
women will not vote. And after they have become Americanized, why 
should they not vote as well as anyone else? 


THE CRIMINAL vorn. 


To the vote of every criminal man you would add the vote of a 
criminal woman, 

The vicious and criminal class is comparatively small among women, 
According to the latest tabulated prison statistics of the United States 
census—those for 1 Alabama had in her State prison and State 
and county penitentiaries 1,796 men and 94 women; Arizona, 293 men 
and 1 woman; Arkansas, 769 men, 23 women; ifo! 
24 women; Colorado, 848 men, 16 women; Connecticut, 460 men, 1 
women; Delaware, 155 men, 5 women; District of Columbia, 41 men. 
5 women; Florida, 1,075 men, 30 women; Georgia, 2,243 men, 83 
women; Idaho, 139 men, 3 women; Illinois, 2,883 men, 36 women; 
Indiana, 792 men, no women; Iowa, 832 men, 28 women; Kansas, 
2,279 men, 31 women; Kentucy, 1,872 men, 71 women; Louisiana, 
1,296 men, 35 women; Maine, 178 men, 5 women; Maryland, 1,389 
men, 113 women; Massachusetts, 1,824 men, 39 women; Michigan, 
948 men, 1 woman; Minnesota, 620 men, 12 women ; Mr 1,021 
men, 28 women; Missouri, 2,091 men, 72 women; ontana, 436 men, 
8 women; Nebraska, 322 men, 5 women; Nevada, 91 men, no women; 
New Hampshire, 157 men, 3 women; New Je , 1,402 men, 69 women ; 
New Mexico, 240 men, 7 women; New York, 5,392 men, 313 women; 
North Carolina, 631 men, 43 women; North Dakota, 140 men, 2 women ; 
Ohio, 1,587 men, 41 women; Oklahoma, 22 men, no women; Oregon, 
332 men, 2 women; Pennsylvania, 1,966 men, 35 women; Rhode Is- 
land, 388 men, 63 women; uth Carolina, 632 men, 28 women; South 
Dakota, 193 men, 3 women; Tennessee, 1,575 men, 62 women; Texas, 
4.073 men, 117 women; Utah, 171 men, 2 women; Vermont, 259 men 
15 women; Virginia, 1,478 men, 68 women; Washington, 791 men, 4 
women; West Virginia, 982 men, 32 women; Wisconsin, 608 men, 12 
women; Wyoming, 189 men, 3 women. 

In the prisons of the United States as a whole, including those for 
all kinds of offenses, women constitute only 53 per cent of the prisoners, 
and the proportion is norms smaller. 

Equal suffrage would increase the moral and law-abi vote very 
largely, while increasing the vicious and criminal vote very little. This 
is à matter not of conjecture but of statistics, 


THE BAD WOMEN'S VOTE. 


The bad women would outvote the ones. 

In America the bad women are so few, compared with the good ones, 
that their votes could have little influence. rs. Helen Gilbert Ecob, 
wife of a mene clergyman who was for some years a pastor 
Denver, writes : 

The bad women represent, in any city of the United States, but an 
infinitesimal proportion of its population, and the vote of that class in 
Denver is confined practically to 3 precincts out of 120." 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, ex-president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, and also for some years president of the 
Colorado State Board of Charities and Correctl writes : 

“Does not the vote of the disreputable class of women overbalance 
the better element? No; the women of the half-world are not willing 
to vote. They are constantly changing their residences and their names. 
They do not wish to give soy data concerning themselyes, their age, 
name, or number and street ey prefer to remain unidentified.” 

Ex-Goy. Warren, of Wyoming, sums it all up when he says, in a let- 
ter to Horace G. Wadlin, of Massachusetts : 

“Our women nearly all vote; and since, in 9 elsewhere, 
a" majority of women are good and not bad, the result is good and not 
evil. 


DON'T UNDERSTAND BUSINESS. 


A municipality is a great business corporation. Men, by the nature 
of their En ons, know more about business than women, and hence 
are better fitted to run a city or a State. 

Women have a vote in every other corporation in which they are 
shareholders. George William Curtis said: “A woman may vote as a 
stockholder upon a railroad from one end of the country to the other; 
but, if she sells her stock and buys a house with the money, she has no 
voice in the laying out of the road before her door, which her house is 
taxéd to a and pay for." 

Moreover, it is not true that a man’s experience in his own business 
teaches him how to carry on the business of a city. Some years ago a 
fashionable caterer was elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
was appointed a member of the committee on filling up the South 
ton flats. Another member said to him scornfully, t do you know 
about filling up flats, anyway?" The caterer answered quietly, “ That 
has been my business for 20 years." The answer was good, as a joke; 
but as a matter of fact, what had his experience of planning dinners 
taught him about the way to turn tide mud into solid ground? What 
does the butcher learn from his business about the best way to pave a 
street, or the baker about the best way to build a sewer, or the candle- 
stick maker about the best way to lay out a park, or to choose school- 
teachers or policemen, or to run a city hospital? Does a minister learn 
from his po how to keep the streets clean, or a lawyer how 
to conduct a public school, or a doctor how to put out a fire? A 
man's business, at gives him special knowledge only in regard 
to one or two departments of city affairs. Women's business, as 
mothers and housekeepers, also gives them special knowled, in re- 
gard to some important departments of public work, those relating to 
children, schools, pi^ grounds, the protection of the weak and young, 
morals, the care o: e poor, etc. or what lies outside the scope of 
their own experlence men and women alike must rely upon experts, 
All they need as voters is sense enough and conscience enough to elect 
honest and capable persons to have charge of these things. 


DIVISION OF LABOR. 


The growth of civilization is marked by an increasing specialization 
and — s of labor Woman suffrage would therefore be a step 
backward. 

The growth of civilization increases the division of labor as between 
individuals, but lessens it as between the sexes. One woman no longer 
spins and weaves and manufactures the clothing for the men of her 
family, at the same time carrying on all the housework and, in addi- 
tion, making butter, cheese, and candles, as our great-grandmothers 
did. This work is now subdivided among a number of specialists, 
On the other hand, in the old times women were excluded from almost 
all the occupations of men, Housework and sewing were practically 
the only ways open to them to earn a living. To-day, out of more than 


800 trades and professions followed by men, women are found in all 
but 3 or 4. 
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But this objection about the subdivision of labor is really irrelevant, 

oting is not labor, in the sense of a trade or profession, ‘The tend- 
ency of civilization has been to a greater and greater specialization of 
labor, but not to a closer and closer restriction of the suffrage. On the 
contrary, that has been UT extended. The best results are found 
not where public affairs are left in the hands of a small class of “ pro- 
fessional politicians," but where the y: proportion of the people 
take a keen interest and an active part in their own government. 

WOULD LOSE THEIR INFLUENCE, 

Women would lose their influence. 

What gives a woman influence? Beauty, qno tact, talent, 
pleasant manners, money, social position, etc. woman who has any 
of these means of influence now would still have them if she had a 
vote, and she would have this other potent means of influence besides. 
There is & story of a prisoner who had been shut up for many years 
in a dungeon, pan sunlight only through a chink in the wall. He 
grew much attach to that chink. At last his friends came and 
offered to tear down the wall. His mind had become weakened, and 
he begged them not to do it. If they destroyed the wall, he sald, 
they would also — the chink through which he got all his sun- 
light, and he would be left in total darkness. If he had had his wits, 
he.would have seen that he would have all the sunlight he had before 
and a at deal more besides. A woman after enfranchisement would 
have all the personal influence she has now and political influence in 
addition. One thing is certain: Every vicious interest in this country, 
to which women are hostile, would rather continue to contend with 
women's “ Indirect influence" than try to cope with women's vote. 

CEASE TO BE RESPECTED. 

Women would cease to be respected, 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, writes: “ Under equal suffrage 
there is a much more chivalrous devotion and respect on the part of 
men, who look upon their sisters not as playthings or as property, but 
as equals and fellow citizens.” 

Mrs. K. A. Sheppard, president of the New Zealand Council of 
Women, says: “T y a young New Zealander in his teens no longer 
regards his mother as belonging to a sex that must be kept within a 
prescribed sphere, but as a human being, clothed with the dignity of 
all those rights and powers which he hopes to enjoy within a few 
years. 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister, secretary of the Woman's National Council of 
Australia, says: “ One striking result of equal suffrage is that members 
of Parliament now consult us as to their bills, when these bear upon 
the interests of women. The author of the new divorce bill asked all 
the women's organizations to come together and hear him read it, and 
to make criticisms and suggestions. I do not remember any such thing 
5 before in all my years in Australla. When a naturalization 
bill was pending, one clause of which deprived Australian women of 
citizenship if they married aliens, a few women went privately to the 
prime minister and eee and that clause was altered immediately. 
After we had worked for years with members of Parliament for various 
reforms without avail, because we had no yotes, you can not imagine 
the difference it makes." (Woman's Journal, Feb. 13, 1904.) 


WOULD MAKE WOMEN PARTISANS. 


Women can do more now than if they had a vote, because now 
they are nonpartisan. If they became voters, their nonpartisan influence 
would be lost. 

Women continue to be.nonpartisan after they have the ballot, and it 
gives them more power to secure the good things which the women of 
all parties want. 

Prof. Henry E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State University, now 

racticing law in Denver, says in an open letter to State Senator A. H. 
ale, of Iowa, that he went to Colorado op to equal suffrage, but 
has been converted by what he has seen of it. Prof. Kelly adds: 

“ Experience clearly shows that women s interest can not be aroused 
in mere partisan strife. Their interests center around questions affect- 
ing education, public cleanliness, public morality, civic beauty, charities 
and correction, publie health, public libraries, and such subjects as 
more intimately affect home life and conduce to the prosperty of the 
family. Men lose sight of these important considerations in the scram- 
ble of partisan warfare for office, but women will not see them obscured 
by anything." 

Ellis Meredith, of Denver, writes: 

“There has never been a party measure espoused by women in the 
Colorado Legislature. The women of all parties want the same thing: 
and have worked for them together in perfect harmony. They want 
a pure-food law, and secured one from the last legislature in line with 
the national legislation. They wanted civil-service reform, and have 
obtained that so far as the officers of State institutions are concerned, 
During the last legislature an attempt was made to take the control 
of the State bureau of child and animal protection away from the 
Colorado Humane Society and to create a political board. Every 
federated woman’s club in the State besieged its senators and representa- 
tives to vote against the bill, and the vice chairmen of the State central 
committees of the two chief political parties (both of them women) went 
together to different members of the legislature to enter their protest. 
Men understand that in legislative matters when they oppose the wcmen 
they are opposing practically all the women, and the great independent 
vote of the State," (Woman's Journal, Aug. 31, 1907.) 


OPPOSITION OF WOMEN, 


Women in large numbers are organizing against suffrage. The 
majority are opposed to it, and the majority ought to rule. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says: 

“The organized opposition among women to suffrage is very small 
compared with the organized movement of women in its favor. Out 
of our 46 States only 4 have antisuffrage associations. Tiny anti- 
suffrage committees exist in 4 States more, There are suffrage associa- 
tions 33 States and several Territories. 

“In New York, at the time of the last constitutional convention, the 
suffragists secured more than 300,000 signatures to their petitions; the 
antisuffragists only 15,000. The woman-suffrage petitions presented to 
the recent constitutional convention in Michigan bore 175,000 signatures. 
There were no petitions on the other side. In Chicago, not long ago, 
97 organizations, with an aggregate membership of more than 10,000 
women, petitioned for a woman-suffrage clause in the new city charter, 
while only one small organization of women po against it. In 
Maine, Iowa, Kansas—in short, in every State where petitions for 
suffrage and remonstrances against it have been sent to the legislature— 
the petitioners have always outnumbered the remonstrants, and have 
generally outnumbered them 50 or 100 to 1, On the only occasion when 
the Government took an official referendum among women on the svh- 
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Ject (in Fe oc a in 1895) the women's vote was in favor of 


suffrage . 

“Most women are as e indifferent on the suffrage question; but of 
those who take any lively interest in it either way the great majority 
are in favor. This has been demonstrated wherever the matter has been 
brought to a test." (Woman's Journal, Aug. 1, 1908.) 

ALREADY OVERBURDENED. 
ee — be spite duties witha lecting hi ties. 
‘orm her cal duties without neglecting er du . 

Mrs Alice [A eiae Palmer says (Objections Pepe are suffrage 
answered by college women) : 
a im much time must she 


d what, failed in, undermines society and government—no one 
can question which a woman must choose, But it can not be shown 


that there are any large number of women in this country who have 


not the necessary time to vote intelligently, and it can be argued that 


study of the vital questions of our Government would make them better 
ter guides to their sons, 


comrades to their husbands and friends, bet 
and more interesting and valuable members of society. Women of every 
class have more leisure than men—are less tied to hours of routine— 
they have had more years of school tra than men, All this makes 
simple the combination of public and higher duties." 


WOMEN AND OFFICE HOLDING. 


If women vote, they must hold office. 

When we say that women would be eligible to hold offiee, what do 
we mean? Simply that if a majority of the le in any place would 
rather haye a woman to hold a certain aps on than anyone else, 
and if she is willing to redis rà shall be allowed to elect her. 
Women are serving as officials ady ; some of the women most prom- 
ment in ep equal suffrage have been holders of public office. The 
late president of the Massachusetts Association O) to the Further 
Extension of Suffra to Women (Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot) was for 
years a member of the school board of Brookline and also overseer of 
the r. Yet t association in ifs published documents objects to 

ua. EU on the ground 8 involves the holding of 
office, and office holding is incompatible with the duties of most women.” 
Suffrage does not involve office holding by the. majority of women, but 
only by a few; and there are always some women of character and 
ability who could glve the necessary time, Women as a class have more 
leisure than men. 

In the enfranchised States there has been no rush of women into 
office, and the offices that women do hold are mainly educational and 
charitable. In Wyoming women have had full suffrage for 39 years, yet 
no woman has ever been a member of the legislature. Neither Colorado, 
Utah, nor Idaho has ever had more than three women in_the legisla- 
ture at one time. 

BALLOTS AND BULLETS. 

If women vote, the — 25 to fight and do police duty. 

If no men were allowed to vote except those who are able and will- 
ing to do military and police duty, women muns consistently be de- 
barred for that reason., But so long as the old, the infirm, the halt, 
the lame, and the blind are freely admitted to the me 
better reason must be found for excluding women than the fact that 


i et they vote. Col. T. W. Higginson says: “It appears by the 

sence ot United States military statistics that out fe 

amined for militar ournalists 740 in 

every 1,000 were physicians, 680; 
s burea 


of verde ot (Medieal sta cs of the pro u 
noted zi l T. W. nson in Common Sense about Women, p. 365.) 
Grass vines are ho ed at the thought of admitting women to 
vote when they not 1 in 20 of r own num- 


ET 

ever a soldier-is born into the world. Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, of I 

from whom Gen. Lew Wallace drew the portrait of the mother in 
Ben Hur, said: “If women do not fight, the ve to the State all its 
soldiers.” This ought in all fairness to be taken as an offset for the 
military service that women do not render. As Lady Henry Somerset 
says, "She who bears soldiers does not need to bear arms." 

CAN LAWS BE ENFORCED? 


Laws could not be enforced unless the majority of legal voters repre- 
sented the majority of possible fighters. 

But thousands of male noncombatants are already admitted to the 
ballot box, and there is no certainty at any election that the majority 
of voters represents a majority of possible fighters. lo trouble of this 
kind has resulted from cqual suffrage in practice. 'The laws are as 
well enforced in the enfranchised States as in adjoining States where 
women have no vote. 

Where women have school suffrage their votes occasionally turn the 
scale, but there is never any attempt to install the defeated candidates 
by force. Where women have the full ballot they have often defeated 
bad candidates for higher offices, but no riotous uprising has ever fol- 
lowed. This particular objection is a libel on American manhood. 


WILL IT INCREASE DIYORCE? 


It will lead to family quarrels and increase divorce, 
ed to the women of Wyoming in 1869. During 


fast as the e e "fa 


jon. 


A woman would not have time 


Sumpan the members of the family but one. A couple: who are sensi- 

ble and good-tempered will not quarrel if they are once in a while unable 

to think alike about polities. couple who are not sensjble and good 
on 


‘tempered are sure to el —if not abou lities, 
} yA Sa quarrel anyway- t politics, then 


THE QUESTION OF CHIVALRY, 

It will destroy 5 

Justice would be wo more to women than chivalry if they could 

not have both, A working gin put fhe case in a nutshell when she said : 
I menia gay stand for 

80 I co 


half as often in Denver as in Boston or New York. Justice and chivalry 
are not in the least incompatible, Women have more freedom and 
equality in America than in Europe, yet American men are the most 
chivalrous in the world. 


KNOWN BY ITS ENEMIES. 


It would increase the corruption of politics, 

Those who thrive upon the corruption of politics do not think so. 
The ignorant, vicious, and cr vote is always cast solidly against 
equal rights for women, 

TOO EMOTIONAL. 


one are too emotional and sentimental to be trusted with the 
ot. 


controlled by 
y controlled by senti- 
as it logic that swept 
like a wave over this country and sent our ATON to protect the Cu 
when their suffer! even in the hear- 
ing? Is it shrewd thousands of dollars 


in the almost baseless hope of rescuin 
Do not men like Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Lee live in the 
hearts of American men, not alone for what they did but still more for 
what Dey, dreamed of? The. man who is not controlled by sentiment 
betrays friends, sells his vote, is a traitor to his country, or wrecks 
himself, body and soul, with immoralities; for nothing but sentiment. 
prevents any of these things. The sense of honor is purely sentiment. 
‘The sentiment of loyalty is the only 1 that makes truth and honesty 
desirable or a vote a nonsalable commodity. 

Government would be a r affair without sentiment, and it is not 
likely to be damaged by a slightly increased supply." 

WHAT IS THE UNIT? 


The political unit is the family. 

The childless. widower, the unmarried poy, of 21, and the confirmed old 
bachelor of 90 have votes; the widow with minor children has nonc. 
Under our laws the political unit is not the f, , bu 
vidual. The uneq number of eu ns 
would make it impossible to treat family as the political unit. 

WOMEN'S SMALL SCHOOL VOTE, 

The smaliness of women's school vote shows that they would not use 
the full ballot. 

The size of men’s vote is just in proportion to the size of the election. 
At presidential election it is very large, at State elections much smaller, 
at a municipal election smaller still, and at school elections, wherever 
these are held separately, only a fraction of the men turn out to vote. 
The smallness of the woman's school vote je rarae, but it is only a 
new proof of the truth of Mrs. Poyser's saying: “I am not 
denying that women are foolish; God Almighty made them to match the 
men!’ 

In Kansas women were given school suffrage in 1861. Their vote was 
small. In 1887 they were given full municipal suffrage. Their vote at 
once beenme much larger and has increased at successive elections. 

In Colorado women were given school suffrage in 1876, Their vote 
was small In 1803 they were given the full ballot, and on January 31, 
1899, the Colorado Legislature declared by a practically unanimous vote 
of both houses that “ during this time (the preceding five years) women 
have exercised the privilege as generally as men," 

The women’s school vote has completely disproved the fear that the 
bad women would. be the first to rush to the polls. In answer to the 

rediction that the best women will not vote, J. Higginson says (The 

onsense of It): “In Massachusetts, under school suffrage, the com- 
plaint has been that only the best women vote." 
WILL WOMEN VOTE? 


romen wiil not vote, or will cease to vote after the novelty has 
worn off, 

In Wyoming women have had full suffrage since 1869. 'The Wyoming 
secretary of state, in a letter to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, 
says that 90 per cent of them vote. (Woman's Journal, May 6, 1905.) 

he Colorado secretary of state, in a letter to Mrs. Charles Park, of 
Boston, s that 80 per cent of Colorado women register and about 
12 per cent vote. (Woman's Journal, Aug. 20, 1908.) 
e chief justice of Idaho and all the justices of the State supreme 
court have signed a published statement that “the large vote cast by 
women establishes the fact that they take a lively interest." 
(Woman's J. „Aug. 20, 1908.) i 

In Australia, at the last Federal election, 028,235 men voted and 
431,033 women, (Progress, December, 1907.) 

f e was granted in New Zealand, in 1893, the esti- 


3, 90,290 women 
138,565; in 1905, 
ent New Zealand Council of 


each triennial parliamentary election since. In 1 
voted; in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 119,550; in 1902, 
175,046. (Mrs. K. A. Sheppard, presid 
Women, in Woman Suffrage in New Zealand.”) 

The majority of the women had never asked for suffrage in any of 
these places. 


A GROWING CAUSE. 


tion to woman suffrage is growing: In Oregon a larger pro- 
portional vote was cast against the suffrage amendment in 1908 
or 1900. 
There are now five States in which woman suff has been sub- 
mitted to the voters more than once, at intervals of some years. In 
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four of the five the latest vote was the most favorable to woman suf- 
frage; In one it was the other way. 

n Colorado, when woman suffrage was submitted the first time, it 
was defeated; the second time, it was carrie 

In Kansas, the first time, it received only 9,100 votes; the second 
time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, the first time the majority against it 
was 19,386; the second time, it was only 9,882. 

In South Dakota, the first time the adverse majority was 23,610; 
the second time, it dropped to 3,285. 

Since on their latest vote four States show a gain for woman suffrage, 
while only one shows a retrogression, it is clear that growth of the 
cause is the rule, and that the result In Oregon was due to exceptional 
local circumstances. Which ought to carry the more weight, four 
States or one? 

THE OREGON VOTE, 


The increased adverse vote in Oregon was due to the Antisuffrage 
Association formed by Oregon women, and to the bad results of equal 
suffrage in the neighboring States of Idaho and Colorado. 

Oregon is the only State where a woman suffrage amendment has 
been submitted more than twice, There it has been submitted four 
times. Its first submission was in 1884, before any antisuffrage associa- 
tion had been formed, and before either Idaho or Colorado had granted 
the ballot to women. At that time it received a smaller proportional 
vote than it has ever recelved since. In 1884 it was defeated by a vote 
of 28,176 to 11,223—almost 3 to 1. In 1908 the vote against it was 
58,670 to 36,858—much less than 2 to 1. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 


It works badly in practice. 

Women now have the full ballot in Colorado, Woning, Utah, Idaho 
New Zealand, Australia, Finland, and Norway. hey have munici al 
suffrage throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, many of the English 
colonies, Sweden, and Denmark. In some of these countries they have 
had it for generations. 

In all these places put together the opponents thus far have not 
found a dozen respectable men who assert over their own names and 
addresses that it has had any bad results. 

This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that active anti- 
suffrage associations in New York and Massachusetts have been for 
years diligently gathering all the adverse testimony they could find. 

On the other hand, scores of the most highly esteemed men and 
women in the equal suffrage States testify that the results are good, 

In Wyoming women have had the full ballot for 39 years. For the 
last 20 years the advocates of equal suffrage have had a standing chal- 
lenge inviting its opponents to find in all Wyoming two respectable men 
who will assert over their own names and addresses that it has had 
nny bad results whatever, 'The opponents have thus far failed to 


respond, 
DOUBLING THE VOTE. 


It would only double the vote without changing the result. 

If letting women sing in church meee doubled the volume of sound 
it would still be a good thing, because it would double the number of 
persons who had the lung exercise and the inspiration of joining in a 

hymn and it would make the chorus stronger. If ee eru MEME 
merely doubled the number of voters, it would still do good, because to 
take an interest in public affairs would p women mental stimulus and 
eater breadth of view, and it would also bring to bear on public prob- 
ems the minds of an increased number of intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens. But the great advantage of women in music is that they add the 
soprano and alto to the tenor and bass. If women were exactly like 
men, ual suffrage would merely double the vote. But women are 
different from men, and women's voices in the State, like women's voices 
in the choir, would be the introduction of a new element. This is 
recognized even by opponents when they express the fear that equal 
suffrage would lead to “ sentimental legislation.” 

Men are superior to women along certain lines and women are su- 
perlor to men along certain others. The points of weakness in Ameri- 
can polities at present are preco the points where women are strong. 
There is no lack in m itics of business ability, executive talent, or 
“ smartness" of any kind. There is a dangerous lack of conscience and 
humanity. The business interests, which appeal more especially to men, 
are well and shrewdly looked after; the moral and humanitarian inter- 
ests, which appeal more especially to women, are apt to be neglected. 


NOT A NATURAL RIGHT. 


Suffrage is not a natural right. 

It is hard to define just what a “natural right" is. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke said: “If all women were forbidden to use the sidewalk, 
and they comp'ained of the Injustice, it would be no answer to tell them 
that it was not a natural or inherent right but one given by society 
and which society might, therefore, control as it saw fit. great many 
rights are given by society, of which, however, it would be manifestly 
unjust to deprive either sex." 

TOO MANY VOTERS, 


We have too many voters 3 

This only means that we have too many voters of the wrong kind. 
If to increase the number of voters were an evil in itself, every woman 
who becomes the mother of half a dozen sons would have done harm to 
her country. "But if all six grow up to be good voters, she has con- 
ferred a benefit on her country. So she has if five of them become good 
voters and only one a bad voter. Woman suffrage would bring in at 
least five good voters to one bad one. 

It is often said that we have too many immigrants, We mean too 
many immigrants of an undesirable kind. We all rejoice when we hear 
of a large influx from Finland or some other country whose people are 
considered especially desirable immigrants, We want them to offset 
those of less virtuous and law-abiding races. 'The governor of one of the 
enfranchised States writes of woman suffrage: “The effect of this in- 
crease in the vote is the same as if a large and eminently respectable 
class of citizens had immigrated here," 


WOULD UNSEX WOMEN. 

It will turn women into men. 

The differences between men and women are natural; they are not 
the result of disfranchisement. The fact that all men have equal rights 
before the law does not wipe out natural differences of character and 
temperament between man and man. Why should it wipe out the natu- 
ral differences between men and women? The women of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, and our own ual-suffrage 
ooks or manners from women 
ve been voting for years. 


States are not 3 different in 
elsewhere, although they 


WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 


Whenever the majority of women ask for suffrage, they will get it. 

Every impro-cment in the condition of women thus far has been 
secured not by a general demand from the majority of women, but by 
the arguments, entreaties, and “continual coming of a persistent few. 
In each case the advocates of progress have had to contend not merel 
with the conservatism of men, but with the indifference of women, an 
often with active opposition from some of them, 

When a man in Saco, Me., first employed a saleswoman, the men 
boycotted his store and the women remonstrated with him on the sin of 
n voung woman in a pontes of such “ publicity." When Lucy 

tone began to try to secure for married women the right to their own 
property, women asked with scorn, * Do you think I would give myself 
where would not give my property?" When Elizabeth Blackwell 
began to study medicine, the women at her boarding house refused to 
speak to her, and women ME her on the street held their skirts 
aside. It is a matter of history with what ridicule and opposition 
Mary Lyon's first efforts for the education of women were received, not 
only by the mass of men, but by the mass of women as well. 

In the eastern countries where women are shut up in zenanas and 
forbidden to walk the streets unveiled, the women themselves are often 
the strongest upholders of these traditional restrictions, which they 
have been taught to think add to their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American antisuffragist is of her 
political disabilities. Pundita Ramabai tells us that the idea of edu- 
cation for girls is so unpopular with the majority of Hindoo women 
that when a progressive Hindoo proposes to educate his little daughter, 
it is not uncommon for the women of his family to threaten to drown 
themselves. " 

All this merely shows that human nature is conservative, and that it 
Is fully as conservative in women as in men. The persons who take a 
strong interest in any reform are seen few, whether among men 
or women, and they are habitually regarded with disfavor, even by 
those whom the proposed reform is to benefit, 

Many changes for the better have been made during the last half 
century in the laws, written and unwritten, relati to women. Every- 
pony approves of these changes now, because they have become accom- 
plished facts. But not one of them would have been made to this 
day if it had been necessary to wait till the majority of women asked 
for it. The change now under discussion is to be ju on its merits. 
In the light of history, the indifference of most women and the op- 
position of a few must be taken as a matter of course. It bas no more 
rational significance now than it has had in regard to each previous 
step of women's progress. 


On Congressional Services of Hon. Henry M. Goldfogle. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 24, 19165. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place on 
the record of this House a few of the very many expressions 
of well-deserved praise and appreciation my esteemed associate, 
the Hon. Henry M. GoLDFOGLE, of New York, received from 
many sections of this country on his labors in opposition to 
the literacy test in the immigration bill. Judge GorprocrE has 
passed through 14 years of active, honorable, and creditable 
service in Congress. During these years he has been a hard 
working and efficient member of important committees, among 
them the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Con.merce, the 
Insular Affairs Committee, the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, and the great Committee on Rules, on which 
latter three committees he is now a member, besides being also 
the chairman of the Elections Committee. The New York State 
Democratic delegation in the House selected him to represent 
that State on the national Democratie congressional committee, 
of which he was made one of its vice chairmen. It is pleasing 
to me to be able to say that Judge GoLprocLE is an influential 
Member of this body, possessing the confidence and respect of 
the general membership of the House. 

Judge GorpFoGLE's efforts were such that he well merited the 
encomiums sent to him by leading and distinguished American 
citizens of various nationalities and creeds and many societies 
and organizations of high standing throughout the country. 
Typical of these are two letters I desire to print in the RECORD, 
one from the American Jewish Committee, represented by Louis 
Marshall, its president. That committee is composed of some 
of the best known and distinguished men in the United States. 
The other letter comes from a society with a membership of 
50,000 people spread through the United States, whose head- 
quarters are located in the district which for 14 long years was 
with ability and fidelity represented by Judge Gorproarr. In 
concluding these remarks I want to heartily join in the regrets 
I have heard frequently expressed by many of our associates 
that in Judge GorprocLE's retirement from the House, which 
retirement we hope is but temporary, the House loses a useful 
and valuable Member, whose broad experience and painstaking 
efforts and diligent service as a Member of Congress reflected 
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credit on the people of his congressional district he so faith- 
fully served. 

I would not permit the occasion to pass without making 
reference to the great work done by Judge GorproasrEe which 
led up to and, I may say, resulted in the abrogation of the 
Russian treaty. For years his labors to bring about the uniform 
recognition of our passports held by American citizens regard- 
less of race or creed were conducted with tireless energy and 
with statesmanlike dignity. Successful in the passage of his 
resolution at every step, his people may well look with pride 
at the splendid record he made and in the results he achieved 
in his battle to secure the vindication of the rights of Amer- 
lean citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker. I append to these remarks the letters to which 
I referred. They are as follows: 

No. 37 Wall Street, New York, January 19, 1915. 
Hon. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE. 


Dran Jupce: I wish to extend to you, on behalf of the American 
Jewish committee and personally, the expression of sincere appreciation 
for your very thorough and excellent work in bringing about the defeat 
of the immigration bill, with its infamous literacy test, and sustaining 
the admirable veto message of President Wilson. Your complete 
familiarity with the subject and your great experience were of inesti- 
mable advantage to the cause of the honest immigrant who seeks asylum 
in this blessed land of liberty and who comes hither for the pu of 
becoming an industrious and useful adjunct in the building and develop- 
ing of our resources. You have earned the gratitude of all right- 


thinking men. 
Very truly, yours, Louis MARSHALL. 


HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
229-231 East Broadway, New York, February 15, 1915. 


Hon. Henry M. roter 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At the lar meeting of the board of directors of the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America, which has 
about 50,000 active members all over the United States, I was in- 
structed to extend to you our hearty congratulations and sincere thanks 
for your splendid attitude on the Burnett bill. 

By refusing to let this un-American measure become law you have 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of American traditions, 


Cordial! ours, 
T Leon SANDERS, President. 


Railway Mileage of the World Under Private and Public 
Ownership. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 23, 1915. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the most satisfactory statement I 
have been able to find of the railway mileage of the earth in 
private ownership and in State ownership or control is in an 
English “return” published by the English Government, which 
separates in its statement the railways in the British possessions 
and those in foreign countries. For my present purpose the 
“return” is somewhat awkward, in that it approaches the sub- 
ject from a British standpoint, but the figures are so clear and 
concisely set forth that we can well afford to overlook the 
unusual importance paid in the return“ to British railroads 
as compared with foreign railroads. The following introduction 
to the pamphlet will suffice for necessary information. Those 
who may want to study the subject further are referred to the 
document, which may be found in the Congressional Library, and 
no doubt in other libraries throughout the country: 

“ STATE RAILWAYS IN BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The following return contains reports on certain matters con- 
nected with the State ownership and working of railways, or 
other participation in railway enterprise, in all the British self- 
governing dominions, in India, in 17 British colonies not posses- 
sing responsible government and protectorates, and in 42 foreign 
countries. The reports are based on information furnished by 
the Governments of the self-governing dominions, colonies, and 
protectorates by the India office and by His Majesty’s diplomatic 
representatives in foreign countries, and contain the latest infor- 
mation available, though in the case of some foreign countries 
this is not of a very recent date. 

“BRITISH SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS. 

“Tn Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa the policy of 
State ownership and operation of railways has been adopted, 
with the result that private railways play a part which is rela- 
tively extremely small. In.Canada, on the other hand, although 
the Dominion Goyernment has owned and operated railways 
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since confederation, State railways have hitherto formed a com- 
paratively insignificant portion of the railway system of the 
Dominion. In Newfoundland by far the greater portion of the 
railways are State owned, but leased to a private company. The 
following table sets out the main facts as to railway ownership 
in the Dominions: : 


Length of railways (miles). 


** INDIA, 


*According to the administration report of the Indian Rail- 
way Board for 1911 there were at the end of that year 32,893 
miles of railway open in India. Of these it nppears from the 
tables included in the present return that 6,874 miles were 
owned and operated by the Government of India; 18,245 miles 
were owned by the Government of India but opernted by com- 
panies; 1,662 miles were owned and operated by native States; 
1,648 miles were owned by native States but operated by 
private companies (including 256 miles worked by the State 
Railway Administration); and 170 miles were owned by dis- 
trict boards or the administration of the French settlements 
in India. These figures account for a total of 28,599 miles 
(including some slight duplication); of the remaining railways 
of India some are subsidized (by guaranty of interest or other- 
wise) by the Indian Government or local governments or district 
boards. 

“ BRITISH COLONIES NOT POSSESSING RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND 

PROTECTORATES, 

“The reports contained in the present return show that in 17 
British Colonies not possessing responsible government and pro- 
tectorates, there were in the year 1911-12 State railways 
amounting in all to 3,525 miles. 'The only Colonies and pro- 
tectorates, and so forth, possessing railway systems in which 
there were no Government-owned lines are Barbados, British 


Guiana, Nyasaland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, the set- 


tlement of Lobuan, and Rhodesia. In the last-named territory 
the railways are, however, mainly owned by a company which 
is a subsidiary of the British South Africa Co. In the British 
Colonies and protectorates as a whole the total length of 
privately owned railways was 2,596 miles, of which 2,351 miles 
belonged to the Rhodesian railway system operating in Rhode- 
sia, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Portuguese East 
Africa. 
“ FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

“Of the countries not covered by the series of reports com- 
prised in the present return, the only one of importance is the 
United States of America, where the whole of the 249,902 miles 
of railway in operation on the 31st of December, 1910, were 
privately owned and operated. In Abyssinia and Salvador 
there are small private lines, whilst Crete, Liberia, Persia, and 
San Domingo are not at present in possession of railway systems, 
either State or private. 

„(a) Countries which have only State systems, or in which 
the private lines, though continuing to exist, are comparatively 
insignificant. This group includes Belgium, Bulgaria, Egypt, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Nicaragua, Panama (Canal Zone), 
Roumania, Servia, and Siam. 

“(b) Countries in which the State-owned lines are predom- 
inant in extent, but privately owned lines form an important 
part of the respective railway systems. This group includes 
Chile, China, Denmark, Honduras, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Russia (with Finland), and Switzerland. 

* (c) Countries in which privately owned lines are predominant. 
in extent, but the State-owned lines form an important part of. 
the respective railway systems. This group includes the Argen- 
tine Republie, Austria-Hungary, Brazil, Costa Hica, France, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Turkey. 

“(d) Countries in which the State-owned lines are compara- 
tively insignificant. This group includes Cuba and Venezuela. 

“(e) Countries in which the State has a predominant or large 
holding in railway enterprises, which are in form private com- 
panies. This class includes Mexico, Norway, and Colombia—in 
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the two former countries there are also railways which are in 
the sole ownership of the State. 

“As regards working, the general rule is for the State itself 
to operate the lines which it owns, but in the Netherlands and 
Peru the whole of the State lines are operated on lease by pri- 
vate companies, and this is also the case with the larger part 
of the Brazilian Government lines. On the other hand, in 
Austria and Hungary a large extent of privately owned lines 
are operated by the State railway administration. 

* In the remaining 10 countries included within the scope of 
the present return, viz, Bolivia, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Luxemburg, Montenegro, Paraguay, Spain, and Uruguay, 
there are at present no railways owned by the State—railways 
in Guatemala and Paraguay were constructed by the Govern- 
ments, but subsequently transferred to private ownership—but 
State assistance has been rendered to railway enterprise by the 
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grant of subsidies in various forms or by the guaranty of in« 
terest on capital, subject in some instances to conditions as to 
State participation in profits beyond a maximum amount or as 
to State rights or acquisition or the reversion of the railways 
to the State at the end of a prescribed period. These policies 
of State subventions or guaranty of interest, subject generally, 
to conditions of the kind indicated, are in force also in a num- 
ber of countries side by side with State ownership. The most 
conspicuous instance of this is furnished by France, but ex- 
amples are to be found also in Brazil, Denmark, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Portugal, and Russia. 

* In the following table an attempt has been made to classify, 
so far as possible, according to ownership and operation, the 
railways of the foreign countries covered by the present return, 
and such other foreign countries as have railway systems with 
regard to which information is available: 


May —,1912 
Jan. 1,1912 


Mar. 31,1910 
Dec. 31,1910 
Mar. 1 


21913 
June 30,1911 


Dee. 31,1911 


1912 
June 30,1911 


Des. 31,1910 
-| Mar. 31 1911 
Jan. 1,1910 

z Dens 31,1910 


Jan. 1,1912 


rj 


“The preceding table shows a total of 134,403 miles of railway 
operated—whether actually owned or not—by State railway 
ndministrations, and 367,675 miles operated by private enter- 
prise, there being included in the latter figure a small propor- 
tion which is State owned. If to these totals there be added 


Length of railways (miles). 


Remarks. 


Exclusive of lines of “local interest.” 


In addition there were some 3,825 miles buil by 
or under concessions from the governments of 
the various States of the Brazilian Union, ba: 
further details are not available. 


This railway is in the Canal Zone and is owned by 
the United States Government. 


118 
977 
670 
480 
229 
040 
652 


Exclusive of lines of local interest"—5,487 miles 
in extent. 


Exclusive of narrow gauge, secondary lines, 2,42) 
miles in extent, owned and operated by privata 


companies. 
o 2 of private light railways 232 miles ia 


- vately —.— 4 anas railways in- 
ude lines opera iperial 
of Alsace-Lorraine. z " 


8 SS 8855 è 


In the railways shown in the fourth column the 
State is a shareholder. 


3 narrow-gauge and some interurban 
electric lines. 


8E 88s 


Exclusive of 47 miles of departmental light rail- 
ways. 

Including about 2 miles of t railways. 

Including 2,032 —— of — 8 

Including narrow-gauge and railways, 


those previously given for the British self-governing dominions, 
the British colonies and protestorates, and India, the result- 
ant figures are: Railways operated by governments, 174,917; 
railways operated by private enterprise, 424,232 miles. It is, 
however, necessary to poinf out that these totals relate solely; 
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to the railways included in the above table and do not afford a 
precise indication of the relative extent of the railways operated* 
by government and private enterprise, respectively, outside the 
United Kingdom, since the statistics for the various countries 
are not strictly comparable, owing especially to the inclusion in 
some instances and the exclusion in others of the mileage of 
‘secondary’ or ‘light’ railways, and the fact that the railways 
in the colonial possessions of foreign countries are not included, 
“ BOARD OF TRADE, COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, July, 1913." 


I also extend the following statement to correct certain false 
statements being circulated throughout the country concerning 
the publicly owned utilities of the city of Seattle: 

“SOME FACTS AND FIGURES FROM AN ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE F. COT- 
TERILL, FORMER MAYOR, AT THE SEATTLE COMMERCIAL CLUB, FEBRUARY 
13, 1915—8SEATTLE'S PUBLIC-OWNED UTILITIES—THEIR RECORD AND RE- 
LATION TO CITY TAXES AND REVENUES, THREATENED STATE LEGISLA- 
TION, CIVIC PROGRESS, AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 

“An answer to the false and vicious attacks on the public 
resources, credit, past accomplishments, and future progress of 
the city and people of Seattle, such as have been brazenly made 
and staged with all the earmarks of a press-agency conspiracy. 
They have the plain and avowed purpose of influencing the 
State legislature to enact laws intended to cripple public enter- 
prise and make it subservient to the greed of special-privilege 
corporations, whose agents and advocates are openly conducting 
a State and Nation wide campaign of slander against the good 
name and public interests of Seattle. 

“Tf the banks of Seattle, any one or all of them, had been 
subjected to such false and malicious attacks upon their credit, 
resources, and business methods as the two Seattle newspapers, 
which for years have carried the Puget Sound Traction monop- 
oly’s business and political advertising, have directed against 
the city of Seattle during the past three months, they would 


Ten years of municipal ownership: A sum of the h of the Seattle city light and era 
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have been wrecked and a business crisis precipitated. The 
falsity and impotence of these attacks upon municipal credit 
and resources are well evidenced by the active bidding for the 
recent municipal loan and its sale to a most conservative east- 
ern banking concern on a 4 per cent interest basis. 

“An attack upon the good name and credit of Seattle from out- 
side the city would arouse the righteous indignation and united 
answer of every worth-while citizen. Are the would-be assas- 
sins of public credit from within to be immune from similar 
rebuke simply because their ulterior motives are well recog- 
nized and their publie influence has been discounted to an ad- 
mitted impotency? If the circulation of these slanders were 
limited to Seattle, they might well be ignored with contempt, 
but unfortunately they affect the outside opinion of Seattle, 
where the mendacity and misinformation can not be quickly 
recognized. 

* Seattle is on a more solid financial basis, with greater re- 
sources and less debts, with more to show for her public 
expenditures, than any city in Washington. Her public-owned 
utilities are saving the taxpayers at least $2,000,000 per year, 
as compared with the rates paid for similar public service where 
private monopoly makes profit from public resources. This re- 
sult has been accomplished without the increase of a dollar in 
taxation. 

* Our municipal water system is unequaled anywhere; our city 
lighting system is the greatest rate reducer and public-service 
demonstration in America—not merely a success, but a business 
triumph. And the municipal railway is ready for a similar 
record, if given half a chance. 

* Seattle needs no financial guardianship, at Olympia or else- 
where. 

* GEO. F. CoTTERILL." 


m, Feb. 1, rd bd $1, 1914 (compiled by former Mayor George F. Cotterill, 
official records 
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1911 (Cedar 
1907 1903 1909 1910 Riven Dum). 
Bonds issued or (redeemedꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ 1 $200, 000. 00 | 1 $400, 000. 00 | 2 $500, 000. 00 | 2 $200,000.00 | 2 $100,000. 00 
Cedar eee . , x e e enocsakenn 48,324. 20 18,055. 83 
Construction expenditures (prior to 1905, $615, 558.14) 290,604.03 | 689,692.47 | 315,829.05 | 718,905.96 ,443. 
Ear A N ATETA 198, 793. 27 317, 840. 18 408, 380. 65 598, 514. 92 721,383. 79 
Operation, maintenance, reconstruction 136, 757. 05 165, 806. 04 218,913. 43 325, 759. 69 
00 ˙ AAA E 50, 125. 00 847. 50 78,550. 00 84,957.50 
S AGNRIDIS. 10v r . ͤ ̃ . . . TE RT TE 1. 210. 09 2,087. 33 1,620. 80 
Dm 104, 424. 05 143,063. 14 195, 537. 09 161,581. 57 
Total charges 174,700.91 | 291,306.70 | 368,927.37 | 495, 087 573,949. 56 
Annual surplus (or denleit) s.s.s 0.50003eos0risevarsnrsrreasnne (18, 878. 75) (II, 028. 4) — 24,085.36 | 26,533.43 | 99,450.23 | 103,427.18 | 153, 424.23 
1912 (Cedar 1913 (steam 10 
River Dam). t). 1914 tolal. 
Bonds issued or (redes mod) — 81, 000,000. 0 £ ioa ooo, oo. |]: $2, 504, 000. 00 V 
, thor: ut no e 
Cedar vor % UP Eeg ehh aee vore ae ues / lessons edat d 387,148. 53 $419, 278. 63 657,936. 53 1,095, 743. 81 including $140,101.61 interestand 
$50,009 railway, not including 
Construction ere eee (prior to 1905, $615,558.14 347, 302. 20 „708. 24 484, 560. 68 4, 530, 123. 58 Bee, 1014. 
Annual carnin , 932. 910,477.35 | 1, 051,340. 4 222, 439. 52 
Operation, maintenance, reconstruction 515. 45, 732. 2,239, 479. 76 
ope panes 625. 625. , 078. , 405. 70 
14,829. 23 
. — allowance, 1, 108, 799. 80 
Total charges 4,085, 604. 58 
Sinking fund | — 73,400.00 | 
Annual surplus (or deficit) 191,696. 53 242,257. 08 1,063, 434. 94 
131 per cent interest. 2 4 per cent interest. 3 4j per cent interest. 15 per cent interest. 5 Outstanding bonds. 


Nork.— Figures for 1914 are from advance sheets of department reports and are subject to slight revisions in official report not yet issued. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT. 


On Dec. 31, 1914, a total of $6,22.,867 had been expanded upon 5 Mace m. ce Cedar sin qe 3 Union steam auxiliary 


depreciation has been allowed and 
The plant was therefore worth $5, 
to cover expenditures which have boen . 


of $170,000 per year. 
all authorised bon ds are issued and sold; $55, 857 of this 


rovided for from annual 


excess was 


ved 
d present plant Vaho being an investment of the surplus. The remainder of the ped 


lant value and in the current funds and accounts. Tho investment in the 
Take), sin Ithough carried from present lus 


bie vater-pover reserve ol the plant, and with added machinery and other 


from — € 


us ($287,825 
ver Dam (81, 3 1 
lued increase a business up to twice its present volume. 


3 without any ee au tony do Pade far, will vide reservoir capaci: 


Aanst this $1, À ee 


included | tion cos! 


kr equipment, ete., not included 
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Sources of earnings. 


Street lighting charge „„ 
Revenue from residence rates. . 

Revenue from business rates 
Revenue from power rates 
Miscellaneous ooo ———————————— 


Annual total earnings (flat rates, motor rentals, eto.) 


Municipal street railway. ..... 
Revenue from power Tie. ` 
Miscellaneous 


$113, 494. 91 


19807, at 60-40... „at 6e-4c....| 30,201, at 60-40. 
1,973, at 50-1. 320. 7| 3,631, at 5c-1.320. 
448, at 40-0.50. . ...| 678, at 40-0.50. . ..- 819, at 40-0. 50 


t 40-0.50..... 
*4 


1 Average rate collected, 5.988c. per kilowatt hour. 


“SEATTLE—THE BEST LIGHTED CITY IN AMERICA." 


Average rate collected, 2.757c. kilowatt hour. 
* All-Inclusive rate, 


Average rate collected, 1.54c. per kilowatt hour. 


SEATTLE HAS BECOME KNOWN AS THE BEST LIGHTED CITY IN AMERICA, YET IT GETS THE MOST LIGHT FOR THE LEAST 
COST. 


Comparison of street-lighting costs, 1913. 


And the Seattle rate is reduced 11 per cent for 1915. 


dollars, or 36 


N. B.—Seventy-five thousand six hundred and sevent 
t for furnishing 


per cent of Seattle street-lighting cost, was paid in 191 
electric current on 25 miles of cluster ligh on central streets. The 
other 854 miles of streets served cost vend $135,343, or $158 per mile. 

The above comparative figures for the other citles are from an address 
on “ eni c lighting rates," delivered at the Conference of American 
Mayors, at iladelphia, November, 1914, by Ray Palmer, commissioner 
department of gas and electricity, of Chi , 

he Seattle city rate of 4à cents per owntt hour (reduced to 4 

cents for 1915) includes every item of cost incident to investment, 
interest, depreciation, operation, maintenance, replacements, — . 
and labor incident to the complete street-lighting service and its constan 
extensions in a growing city. This 44-cent net rate produced in 1913 a 
1 street-lighting cost for Seattle of only one-fourth the 
ratio for New York, one-fifth that of Philadelphia and Boston, and only 
one-half that of Chicago, also with a municipal street-lighting plant. 

And still Seattle is “the best lighted city in America.” 


The Late Representative Forrest Goodwin. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. HILL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN IHN House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 21, 1915, 
On House resolution 741, as follows: 
* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 


2 Goopwis, late a Member of this House from the State of 
e. 


* Resolved, That as a Ae gn mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House 
at the conclusion of these exercises stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

*Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
widow of the deceased." 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Forrest Goopwin and I were 
both new Members of the present Congress. With our wives we 
both stopped at the Dewey Hotel, and there I got to know him 
and Mrs. Goodwin well in the few months he was here, Mr. 
GoopwiN displayed considerable interest in the discussion of the 
Underwood tariff bill, which was under consideration in the 
House during his service here. 

I was appointed one of the committee to attend the funeral 
of Mr. Goopwix at his home at Skowhegan. The concourse 
that assembled there was great. They came from every quarter, 
from every county in his district, from all over the State, to 
join in the last sad rites of their departed friend. Such uni- 
versal grief I have never witnessed. It was a spontaneous 
outpouring of public sorrow, which proved how well these 
people had loved their dead Representative. It spread a pall of 
gloom over the entire community, and the condolences extended 
to the bereaved widow were deep and heartfelt. Sadly I saw 
his body placed beneath the sod, while grief was manifest on 
every face. Peace to his ashes; and may his life teach a lesson 
to those who come after him which will bring forth good fruit, 


And the night dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Will brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps, 


And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Will long keep his memory green in our souls. 
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On the Bill to Buy, Construct, Equip, Operate, and Maintain 
Merchant Ships in the Foreign Trade of the United States, 
and for Other Purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 22, 1915. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the pending Government 
shipping bill is the most momentous proposition that has con- 
fronted the Democratic members of this body collectively and 
individually, since the advent of the Democratic administra- 
tion. During the past two years we have passed a number of 
important measures, notably the tariff and currency bills. 
But the Democrats were committed to these measures by the 
declarations of many platforms. Reforms in these directions 
were familiar articles of the Democratic faith, and were promi- 
nent among the issues upon which the successful campaign of 
1912 was waged. But the pending bill that is the compound 
Gore-Weeks bill, presents a new principle, one never contained 
in a Democratic platform, and in my judgment both politically 
and economically unsound and unwise. This bill proposes Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation in a commercial enterprise 
that will bring the United States into immediate competition 
with its own citizens who may desire to enter the field of 
foreign trade on the high seas. This enterprise will require 
many initial millions to set it on its feet, and holds out no 

hope of profit from its conduct and operation. No Democratic 
platform has declared in favor of Government ownership in 
this direction. Quite the contrary. Our last platform specifically 
indorses the “efficient supervision and rate regulation of rail- 
road and express companies, and telegraph and telephone lines 
engaged in interstate commerce." 

Contrast this plank with the plank in the same platform re- 
lating to a merchant marine, a plank that later will be cited 
in full. This plank favors the development of a limited mer- 
chant marine between this country and South America, through 
the exercise of the Federal power of “ constitutional regulation 
of commerce" Regulation is the word used in the two planks, 
and in the commoh acceptation, as well as legal intendment, its 
meaning is the same in both eonnections. If the exercise of our 
constitutional power of regulation means that the Government is 
to buy and operate, or lease and operate ships on the high 
seas in a commercial venture, in a word, if regulation in this 
connection commits us to Government ownership to an unlim- 
ited extent in the field of foreign trade, then it will be an easy 
Step in the argument to say that our platform relating to the 
regulation of railway and other companies, engaged in inter- 
state traffic, commits us to the principle of Government owner- 
ship of railroads, express companies, telegraph and telephone 
lines, a contention that doubtless some one will make before 
the work of this Congress is concluded. 

This shipping bill has been hailed with delight by Debs, 
Berger and other leading Socialists in the United States, and 
why not? It is a concession that their main contention is funda- 
mentally sound. Enact this bill, and the Socialists, not the 
Democrats will have occasion to rejoice. Its passage may be 
a victory for the forces behind this measure, but the fruits of 
that victory will attach to an opposing organization, since our 
indorsement of their main contention will give an impetus to 
the development of their propaganda that nothing else would 
afford to the same degree. 'The Socialist contention that Gov- 
ernment ownership and Government operation should replace 
private ownership and private operation, has not found favor in 
the Democratic Party, at least not up to the present time. For 
one, I am opposed to it. I believe in individual initiative, indi- 
vidual enterprise, and individual property rights, that is indi- 
vidual ownership. Hence my opposition to the pending bill 
which provides for Government-owned and Government-operated 
ships in the field of foreign trade. The Democratic Party has 
always favored the development of a privately owned merchant 
marine. Our last platform calls for sueh a marine, and the 
legislation of August 1914 was intended to lay the foundation 
on which private capital could build. The amount carried in 
this bil, great as it is, and capable of being applied to very 
great advantage in many directions of domestic utility, would 
buy a comparatively small fleet of merchant ships. Still they 
would be sufficient to chill the spirit of private initiative, and 
discourage and deter private capital from the effort to establish 
such a merchant marine as our platform contemplates, 


As a Democrat, I am further opposed to this measure, for the 
reason that it is in flat contravention of the following plank of 
the platform adopted at Baltimore: 


without im additional mS u E - 
renes — from the — Rom S 

This plank plainly restricts our legislative activities in this 
direction to the exercise of our constitutional power to regulate 
commerce. The limited marine to be developed in this fashion, 
is to ply between this country and South America, and must be 
self-supporting, since we are neither to impose additional bur- 
dens upon the people, nor to afford bounties, or subsidies from 
the Public Treasury, in furtherance of its development. There 
is no hint in the language used, of a world-wide Government- 
owned, and Government-operated marine. Subsidies and Govern- 
ment ownership are alike excluded from contemplation. A 
Scheme which requires an initial appropriation of $10,000,000, 
and an emission of bonds to the extent of a possible forty mil- 
lions, not to speak of future appropriations on a large scale, 
inevitably falls within the condemnation directed against meas- 
ures imposing additional burdens upon the people. 

There are many grounds of objection to this measure that are 
not related to party considerations. Later, these objections will 
be presented in order. 'The restoration of our merchant marine 
is a somewhat misleading phrase. It carries with it the implica- 
tion that at present there is no American merchant marine. In- 
deed the statement to this effect is often made in general terms. 
This is an extravagant misrepresentation, whether made in 
ignorance of the facts, or with a willful and vicious purpose to 
mislead. There are over 27,000, probably at this time 28,000 
merchant vessels flying the American flag, and aggregating some- 
thing over 8,000,000 gross tons. Of course the major proportion 
of this tonnage is in the coastwise trade, but registered for the 
foreign trade, there are 2,360 vessels, gross. To these figures 
must be added over 127 vessels admitted to the American flag 
under the recent registry act, having a gross tonnage of something 
like 400,000 tons, and constituting in themselves quite a respect- 
able body of freighters. All of the latter vessels were operated in 
the foreign trade, and were owned by Americans who were driven 
to the purchase of foreign-built vessels, and the use of foreign 
flags, in order to escape the restrictions of our domestic laws. 

In addition to the foregoing ocean-going ships, the authorities 
at Washington estimate that coastwise vessels aggregating be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 tons, are available for use in over-seas 
traffic. These figures ought to allay the apprehension so often 
expressed, that in time of war this country would be unable to 
precure sufficient American ships to serve as colliers for the fleet. 
Having in mind the recent declaration of President Wilson, that 
our Navy has always been regarded as a proper and natural 
means of defense, and that it has always been of defense that we 
have thought, never of aggression, or of conquest, a statement 
which I believe represents the attitude of the great bulk of the 
American people, we may feel assured that at any future time 
when occasion demands, there will be available fo be taken 
over for naval purposes, not only a sufficient number of Ameri- 
ean ships for a defensive war, but for any kind of war. It 
does not follow however that they will be taken over, if other 
ships may be chartered on better terms. It was not an evi- 
dence of national weakness, as sometimes suggested, that for- 
eign vessels were chartered as colliers on the memorable globe- 
encircling trip of our fighting ships. The transaction was an 
ordinary business one, involving rates, and terms. If Ameri- 
can ships had been insisted upon, with the same reckless dis- 
regard for expense that is such a feature of the Government 
Shipping Bill, American ships could have been procured. An- 
other statement often made, is that there are no American 
sailors. They are alleged to have deserted the sea. The re- 
port of the Commissioner of Navigation shows that in 1908, the 
number of American and naturalized American sailors shipped, 
and reshipped on vessels of the United States, were as follows: 
Americans (born), 52,065, Americans naturalized 28,713. For 
the year 1914, the figures respectively were 63,247, and 31,417. 
The figures do not include seamen shipped abroad before con- 
suls on American vessels. The explanation of the fact that 
there are not more merchant vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade under the American flag, may be found in the further 
fact that our laws have heretofore made such ventures un- 
profitable. The American capitalist, confronted with the prob- 
lem of more expensive ships, and greater operating expenses 
anne competitor, could not play the game under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

The conditions were too unequal. Hence he went to sea under 
foreign flags, for reasons that will be hereafter given. There 
was nothing unpatriotic in this action. It was due to precisely 
the same economic causes that impel American capital to estab- 
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lish factories abroad, when conditions at home forbid the 
operation of a like factory at a profit In both cases the capl- 
talist acts under compulsion. For many years we have dis- 
cussed the subject of a merchant marine, and the plans for its 
rehabilitation. Of course the obvious thing to do, was to repeal 
the entire body of laws that handicapped our capital in this 
direction. But for a long time neither party has apparently 
been willing to do this. 'The Republican Party naturally turned 
to subsidies in an effort to extend the protective, or bounty 
principle, to the high seas. This extension on a sufficiently com- 
prehensive scale would undoubtedly have established a mer- 
chant marine. The handicaps imposed by law having been 
removed by the bounties provided by law, competitive condi- 
tions would have been restored. For many years subsidy bills 
on à tentative scale were introduced in Congress, but for one rea- 
son, or another, they were never successful. The latest offering 
in the way of a remedy is the Government-ownership bill. 

This measure, like the subsidy scheme, proposes to use the 
Public Treasury to establish a merchant marine, but the ships 
are to be Government-owned, and Government-operated vessels. 
Individual enterprise and initiative will be effectually elimi- 
nated. The same comment may be made on this project, as on 
the subsidy device, namely, that if a sufficient use is made of 
publie money in this direction, a merchant marine will un- 
doubtedly be afforded. This country is able to secure any bauble 
that it craves, provided that it is willing to pay the price. But 
as compared with the subsidy remedy for a failing merchant 
marine, the Government ownership solution, contemplates a 
much more lavish use of Treasury funds to attain the desired 
end. It is obvious that as between furnishing the capital re- 
quired to purehase, equip and operate a fleet, and furnishing 
only a sum sufficient to overcome the handicaps, and guarantee 
a dividend, a given appropriation from the Treasury will call 
into being a far greater number of ships under the subsidy 
plan, than this money would afford, if applied in the direction 
of Government purchase, and operation. But while this com- 
parison indicates one manifest superiority of subsidy over Gov- 
ernment ownership, attaining as it does the same end, by a far 
more economical route, this does not mean that subsidy is a 
thing to be desired, or a principle to be commended. The Demo- 
cratic Party has consistently opposed both subsidy and Govern- 
ment ownership. 

One project is not more desirable than the other. Subsidy is 
merely less undesirable than Government ownership. One argu- 
ment often urged in behalf of Government ships, is that the 
Government will be able to fix the rates on these carriers. 
Undoubtedly this will be true, but it would be equally true 
with respect to subsidized vessels. If a subsidy is required to 
enable the ordinary merchant ship operating under the American 
flag, to earn a stable and satisfactory return on the money in- 
vested, then it is obvious that the authority which furnished the 
subsidy, would be able to fix the terms as to rates and service on 
which that aid would be extended. The Government-ownership 
scheme is neither so simple, nor so universally known as the sub- 
sidy plan, which has been before the country for a number of 
years. Various bills on this line have been introduced in Con- 
gress, and debated at great length in a number of sessions. But 
Government ownership is a plant of recent growth, one that has 
never been the subject of party discussion, or found a lodgment 
in a party platform. This latest plan for rehabilitating the mer- 
chant marine, made its bow to the public a few months ago, in 
what is known as the Alexander bill. The pending bill under the 
name of the Weeks-Gore bill, is an inartistic rehash of the 
Weeks bill and the Alexander bill. A brief description of the 
scope and intent of this measure, will be appropriate in this 
connection. , 

This bill is something more than a proposition to empower the 
Government to take stock in a private corporation, designed to 
operate merchant ships in the foreign trade. It goes much fur- 
ther. It is not near Government ownership. It is Government 
ownership in a transportation venture, or a series of such ven- 
tures, on the high seas. The Gore portion of the compound bill 

rovides that the United States, acting through a shipping 

oard, (and in this connection I may cite the familiar maxim, 
Qui facit per alium, facit per se) may subscribe to the capital 
stock of a corporation of the District of Columbia, to purchase, 
construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels to meet 
the requirements of the foreign commerce of the United States. 
There is no mistaking the plain meaning of the words used. 
The Government is empowered to secure its ships anywise, and 
anywhere, and then equip, maintain, and operate them in the 
field of foreign trade. 

The bill also provides that the Government shall at no time 
hold less than 51 per cent of the stock of the said corporation, 
unless it shall dispose of all of its stock. The provision to this 


effect is that the United States shall subscribe to 51 per cent 
of the stock, and 51 per cent of each, and every increase of the 
same. Furthermore it is provided that wLen the Government 
has subscribed for 51 per cent of the stock, the remainder 
thereof shall be offered for publie subscription at not less than 
par. In the event the same is not taken by private parties, 
the Government may further subscribe at par, for an amount 
of such stock, equal to that not taken by publie subscription, 
The administration of the law will be in the hands of a ship- 
ping board, under the direction of the President. The initial 
appropriation is $10,000,000, and an emission of Panama bonds 
to a total amount not to exceed $30,000,000 is also provided for. 
The corporation may issue bonds not in excess of $40,000,000. 
It must be plain, even upon this simple statement, that sensible 
investors will not put their money into this enterprise, There is 
no guaranty of dividends on the stock reserved for the public, 
and no intimation given, that the enterprise is to be run with a 
view to making profits. Indeed the President in his message of 
December 8, 1914, seems to think that it is our national duty to 
afford the means of transportation, in advance of the develop- 
ment of our trade with our neighbor States of America. I quote 
his language: 

The routes of trade must be actually opened by many ships, and regu- 
lar sailings, and moderate Zoran oN before the streams of merchandise 
will flow ely and profitably. he Government must open these gates, 
and open them wide; open them before it is altogether profitable to open 
them, or altogether reasonable to ask private capital to open them at a 
venture. It should take action to make it certain that transportation 
at reasonable rates, will be promptly dog] even where the carriage 
is not at first profitable ; and then when the carriage has become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract, and engage private capital, and engage it 
in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 

Confronted by this plain statement that ordinary business 
considerations of profit and loss will not be regarded in the 
operation of the Government ships, as well expect the fly to 
enter the spider's parlor, or the bird to be entangled in the net 
that is spread in his sight, as to entertain the hope that private 
capital will take stock in this Government enterprise When 
will these lines become profitable, and when will private capital 
find it to their interest to take them over? Conceding that in 
time the Government vessels will develop a trade with South 
America that will furnish cargoes for merchant ships, is any 
assurance thereby given that private capital will find any profit 
in the competitive conditions under which these cargoes will 
be transported? Neither to-day, nor in the past, has our private 
capital been unable to furnish ships, or secure cargoes in the 
ocean carrying trade. The crux of the matter has been the 
ability of our competitors to underbid us at existing rates. 
There is nothing mysterious about the disappearance of our 
merchant marine from the high seas. 'That disappearance was 
due to very obvious and readily stated economic conditions, 'The 
would-be American shipowner was hopelessly handicapped by re- 
strictive legislation that only recently, has been repealed in part. 
In the first place, as a result of this legislation, the prime cost 
of his ships which these enactments compelled him to buy in the 
United States, was grenter than that of the vessels of his com- 
petitors. In the second place, his operating costs under our laws 
were greater. Under these conditions competition was hopeless, 
Inasmuch as the imposition of these restrictions was responsible 
for the disappearance of our merchant marine, the obvious con- 
clusion is that the restoration of that marine should be sought 
in the repeal of the legislation which imposed the restrictions. 

In other words, the * way to restore our merchant marine is 
to equalize competitive conditions," by first repealing the laws 
that created the inequalities. The subsidists seek to attain the 
desired result of equality through subsidies. On the other 
hand, the advocates of Government ownership would fain estab- 
lish a marine that resting on the Treasury of the United States, 
would be able to defy competition by disregarding the element 
of operating loss. 'The simple method, one that is obnoxious 
neither to the criticism that is directed against subsidy, nor to 
the still graver objections that may be urged against Govern- 
ment ownership, is to afford American capital a free field, and 
no favors, on the high seas. 

This course will in no wise interfere with the status of labor 
in the United States. But the protective system can not be 
applied to the unlimited competition which prevails on the 
ocean. Hence at present the American shipowner can not sell 
“transportation at the market rates.” The passage of the reg- 
istry bill was a long step forward, and removed the main stum- 
blingblock in the way of the restoration of an American marine. 
The establishment of such a marine is not, as suggested by the 
advocates both of direct subsidy, and of Government ownership, 
a task beyond the ability of American capital. On the contrary 
for many years, a large amount of American money has been 
invested in merchant ships under foreign flags. Many of these 
ventures have been singularly successful. Indeed, "the foreign- 
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built ships representing American capital, but under foreign 
ownership of record, have been nearly equal in tonnage to the 
ships registered under the American flag, for foreign trade, and 
in carrying power, have been even greater.” 

The explanation of this is very simple. American citizens 
have always enjoyed the right to own vessels built abroad, and 
to operate them under the American flag in the foreign trade. 
But under the registry law these vessels could not enter the 
ports of the United States, save under heavy penalties, 

For a third of a century this registry law has been * utterly 
impotent to promote the building in the United States of ships 
intended for the foreign trade." Hence Ameriean capitalists 
desiring to invest in ships for that trade, exclusive of the 
United States, bought their ships abroad. In the operation of 
these ships they were in no wise hindered by our laws, until 
they attempted to enter the ports of the United States. There 
they were confronted with heavy penalties, whether they were 
in cargo, or in ballast. This state of things compelled the 
American capitalist desiring to enter the carrying trade of the 
world on terms of equality with his competitors, to go a step 
further and take advantage of & provision common to the 
laws of ali nations, that the owner of merchant ships flying 
their flag, must be a citizen, or subject of that country. A 
corporation however created under the laws of a sovereign 
State, is regarded as such a citizen, or subject. 

Taking advantage of this holding, and with a view to using 
their foreign-built ships to engage in trade with the United 
States, our capitalists have in many instances organized corpo- 
rations in foreign countries, retaining in their hands the con- 
trol of the stock in these corporations. Thus in another name, 
and under another flag, American capitalists, driven to this 
course by the foolish restrictions of domestic laws, have en- 
tered the fleld of foreign trade, and prosecuted the same with 
profit and success. It is idle then to say that this same capi- 
tal under equal competitive conditions which can be afforded by 
the United States, will be incapable of affording, and success- 
fully operating merchant ships under the American flag. It 
may be admitted that subsidy universally applied, would equal- 
ize these conditions, but recourse to a subsidy is unnecessary, 
and undesirable. Not only in the past has the American capi- 
talist seeking to fly the American flag on his vessels, been 
handicapped in the purchase of his ships for the ocean-going 
trade, but with respect to wages, berth accommodations, food, 
and other things costing money, he has been at a further dis- 
advantage by reason of the positive requirements of our laws. 
In consequence of these handicaps, he has been driven from the 
use of our flag, There is nothing in Government ownership, 
that will operate to remove the handicaps falling within the 
latter class. Indeed, as these ships will not be operated with 
regard to considerations of ordinary commercial profit, it may 
be reasonably expected that in time the requirements in the 
above respect wil be made more exacting, thus enlarging the 
effect of the handicaps, widening the gap between the operat- 
ing expenses of American ships, and their foreign competl- 
tors, increasing thereby the advantage of the latter in the 
struggle for business, and in the result magnifying the charge 
upon the Treasury that Government operation, to accomplish 
the ends designed, will of necessity impose. Obviously the 
greater the loss at which these ships will be run, the greater 
the charge upon the Treasury. 

So long as these handicaps exist, pray tell me when will the 
time arrive that private capital will be willing to assume 
them, take over the trade which the Government ships are 
intended to develop, and at the competitive rates then exist- 
ing, pay the dividends that ordinary business sagacity would 
require to place the private venture on a paying basis? 
American capitalists would naturally prefer to operate under 
the American flag, but they can not afford to do so at a loss, 
being at a distinct disadvantage in this respect with the Gov- 
ernment ships. Until conditions are equalized, the Government 
lines which carry freight at a loss, will never be replaced by 
private lines. The hope that such will be the case, is an irides- 
cent dream. 

A plentiful supply of ships will not necessarily secure trade. 
Ships and rates and service are all required to attain this 
result. Will the Government ships be able to meet, or underbid 
the ships of their competitors, and at the same time be operated 
nt a profit? This is a question no advocate of this bill has 
undertaken to answer in the affirmative. But the taxpayers 
who will have to foot the bill, are intensely interested in the 
answer to the query. The President who will have para- 
mount authority over the practical administration of the law, 
frankly suggests many ships, and lines to be run at a loss, 
until in some unfixed, and probably remote period of the future, 


the enterprise will become profitable. Then the Government is 
to withdraw. It it is agreed that Government ships under the 
conditions of open competition on the high seas, will be operated 
at a loss, then to what extent, and for what length of time will 
the people of the United States be willing to support this loss? 
How long will they be willing to see domestic interests, and 
domestic development intimately related to the whole economic 
fiber of the country, starved and stunted to afford the means to 
maintain this fad of a Government marine, this costly toy that 
neither the farmers, nor the commercial interests of the coun- 
try have demanded, but which they are asked to support, to the 
exclusion of legislation in which they are vitally interested, and 
upon which they are clamorously insisting? 

Why is the legislation plainly demanded by our platform, 
neglected, disregarded, and set aside, in favor of a scheme that 
is palpably and unmistakably opposed to the terms of that 
instrument? 

American commerce includes both imports and exports. 
Neither the American nor the foreign exporter will use the Gov- 
ernment ships unless, as has been indicated, these ships as to 
rates, sallings, and facilities meet the ships of their competitors 
on equal terms. No amount of rhetoric over a waning merchant 
marine, no confusing mass of bewildering figures, should be 
allowed to becloud the fundamental factors of this problem 
which are that cheap ships, must be met with cheap ships, and 
moderate operating expenses, with operating expenses equally 
as favorable. If Government ships will be able to meet these 
requirements, then the conditions will be equally favorable for 
privately owned ships. 'The Commissloner of Navigation has 
pointed out that the vast expansion of the German merchant 
marine was due to cheap ships, and cheap labor. Cheap ships 
under recent legislation are within the reach alike of private 
eapital and of Government enterprise, but Government ships 
are not likely to furnish an illustration of economical operation, 
or cheap labor. The head of one branch of the present Govern- 
ment has recently indicated his ability to effect an annual sav- 
ing of many millions in his department, without detriment to 
the publie service, provided he is allowed to contract with pri- 
vate persons. 

No, Government ships will not mean cheap labor, or reduced 
operating expenses. Hence they will not solve the problem of 
labor competition, and until that problem is solved, Government 
ships will be operated at an inevitable loss. Moreover should 
the foreign Governments hereafter subsidize their merchant 
shíps, and thereby enable them to afford even lower rates than 
exist under normal conditions of competition in the ocean-going 
trade, our Government ships must meet that competition with 
equal rates. This will mean a consequent increase of operating 
loss, and of burden on the Treasury. But if it is insisted that 
these ships may be, and will be, run at a proflt, though the 
method of that process has not been indicated, the reply is easy, 
that the way to such profitable operation, if it exists, is as open 
to private capital, as to public enterprise. 

The argument that this enterprise is too great for private 
capital, using as an analogue, the construction of the Panama 
Canal, is singularly fallacious. The construction of the Panama 
Canal was placed on the ground of an alleged military necessity. 
It was a part of an alleged scheme of national defense. Con- 
siderations of commercial return have been totally disregarded _ 
in the prosecution and maintenance of that enterprise. Its con- 
struction was beyond the ability of private capital merely in 
the sense that private capital would not have been available for 
a work that offered no inducement of return on the money in- 
vested. If dividends had been guaranteed, private capital 
would have been forthcoming. But it will be an ill day for the 
advocates of this new departure in Government activities, if it 
is conceded that in a commercial sense, having in mind the 
money invested, and the possible returns on that investment, 
Government ships will entail a greater, or even as great a 
charge on the Public Treasury, as that military enterprise 
known as the Panama Canal. But to return to the suggestion 
that this field is too vast to be occupied by private capital, a 
suggestion intended to support the argument that the one solu- 
tion of the present problem, is Government ownership. Ap- 
parently this field has not been beyond the powers of foreign 
capital. Is this country so lacking in capital and commercial 
ability, that in the United States the Government must under- 
take the tasks that are realized abroad by private enterprise? 
How many of the thousands of merchant ships flying the flags 
of Great Britain, Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Japan, Spain, and other countries, are Government ships? 
Practically none of them. Comparatively speaking a few of 
these vessels are under military contract, and the remainder, 
constituting the great bulk of the world's merchant fleet, are 
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privately owned, and privately operated. If it is maintained 
that Government ships can be operated at a commercial profit, 
it behooves the advocates of this enterprise to point out why the 
road to this result will be closed to private capital which, in 
the matter of securing ships, and operating the same, will cer- 
tainly, to say the least, bé on an equal footing with the Gov- 
ernment. And if in the future under the legislation already 
afforded, and that which may be afforded by the present Con- 
gress, private capital using the American flag may profitably 
operate merchant ships on the high seas, what occasion, or neces- 
sity is presented either on business, or political grounds, for so 
violent a departure from esthüblished Democratic principles, as 
the inauguration of Government ownership in the conduct and 
operation of a merchant marine? 

Surely if the opportunity of profit is afforded, it is not beyond 
the ability of American capital to furnish a merchant fleet of 
sufficient size to enter the carrying trade of the world. The 
modest fleet that would be purchased with the amount car- 
ried in this bill would admittedly make but slight impres- 
sion, under any circumstances, on a carrying trade now con- 
ducted by over 20,000 vessels and amounting to over 49,000,000 
tons. Even if these Government ships were now in service, 
they would in no perceptible degree improve conditions that are 
due to abnormal causes. If the expenditure in this direction is 
to be limited to the appropriation in the present bill, then the 
game will assuredly not be worth the eandle. If, on the other 
hand, this is but the initial step under an ambitious scheme of 
indefinite development, how many hundreds of millions will be 
taken from the Treasury in furtherance of this project? Our 
party platform commits us in this connection to the use of our 
constitutional powers of regulation of commerce to foster a 
merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the com- 
mercial ties that bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
without imposing ndditional burdens upon the people, and with- 
out bounties or subsidies from the Treasury. Will the prodi- 
gious appropriations attendant on the development of this enter- 
prise, be regarded as a constitutional regulation of commerce, 
free of burden for the people? The shipping business is some- 
times referred to as a colossal trust which we are to attack with 
Government ships. But a colossal trust will require a colossal 
force for its overthrow. A colossal attacking force, means a 
colossal expenditure. 

If we are to attack the trust monster on the high seas with a 
mobile array of ships, nt least set down in black and white, 
what will be the probable ultimate cost of this enterprise? 

That portion of the appropriation carried in this bill which 
will be available for the purchase of ships, after providing for 
terminals, operating expenses, and other necessary incidental 
features of the enterprise, will afford but a trifling fleet with 
which to challenge our competitors for the carrying trade of the 
world. The effect of such a fleet upon general conditions would 
be entirely negligible. Additional ships would require additional 
appropriations on a large scale from the Public Treasury. The 
use of these ships will certainly not serve to aid the development 
of a private merchant marine. On the contrary, they will be a 
distinct check upon the development of such a marine. 

One claim often made for these ships, is that they will be 
used to effect moderate charges in the ocean carrying trade. 
How will they be utilized to effect that end? Will privately 
owned ships which must earn enough to pay operating ex- 
penses and dividends on the irvestment, and provide a fund 
for replacement, be in a position to compete with ships that 
will be able to boldly disregard these considerations? Will the 
Government ships charge the rates established by their private 
competitors, or will they underbid them, without regard to the 
conditions which establish those rates? How can “ Government 
ownership, combined with Government management," be to the 
advantage of investments already made in shipping, or how 
will they serve to induce further investments, when the condi- 
tions of competition between the two ownerships, will be so 
distinctly unequal? If rates are thought to be too high at a 
port, will Government ships be sent there to reduce them, and 
afford a lower carriage? Even under the theory of this bill 
the number of Government ships for many years to come would 
be comparatively small. Hence they would be inadequate to 
afford moderate rates to all of the American shippers seeking 
transportation. Moreover the advantage of the reduced rates 
thus afforded, will be at the cost of the general taxpayers, and 
to the distinct disadvantage of the shippers who will be unable 
to secure a place on the Government ships. How will the Gov- 
ernment determine between competing shippers, and ascertain 
who should be taken, and who should be left? All will be 
equally entitled to the service, and even should this policy 
be innugurated, nnd vigorously maintained with lavish appro- 
priations, it will be long ere the supply of Government ships 


will be sufficient to afford general service, or affect the general 
average of rates to any perceptible degree. How will the Ship- 
ping Board use the meager supply of ships that the initial appro- 
priation will afford, to effect the double purpose of securing trade 
with South America, and steadying rates in the trans-Atlantie, 
and trans-Pacific fields? Should abnormal and unreasonable rates 
prevail at any port, or ports, on either seaboard, will the Gov- 
ernment ships be withdrawn from their regular sailings on the 
South American lines, and hastened to these ports to reduce, 
so far as possible, the execessive rates? Otherwise, how will 
these vessels be used to steady conditions, and maintain regu- 
lar and moderate rates at the various ports of the United States? 

It is the fond dream of some of the advocates of this bill, that 
Government ships will protect them, and all future American 
Shippers, against those fluctuations in rates which proceed in 
most cases from sufficient natural, and economie causes. With 
this end in view, as the goal to be obtained through Government 
ownership, it is apparent that we are but at the threshold of 
our appropriations under this head. To attain this result, con- 
ceding that it is feasible, a gigantic fleet will be required, call- 
ing for vast appropriations to provide both the original ships, 
and furnish replacements from time to time. "The opponents of 
ship subsidy, who are supporting the Government-ownership bill, 
Seek in vain to establish the consistency of their attitude. With 
uplifted hands they declare their eternal and unshakable oppo- 
sition to subsidy in any form, and almost in the same breath 
commit themselves unreservedly, to a measure which combines 
the fundamental principle of Government aid, with other and 
far more objectionable features. Ship subsidy was an endeavor 
to apply the principle of the protective tariff to the ocean carry- 
ing trade. It frankly announced its purpose to use the Public 
Treasury to secure in the ultimate, certain alleged large results 
of public welfare, and national prosperity. 'The justification of 
this use of public funds was the end to be attained. The alleged 
public benefit was to be of so universal and comprehensive a 
character, that the advantage to be given to the private ship- 
owner in the conduct of his enterprise, was regarded ns a negli- 
gible incident of the entire scheme. These same results of 
publie benefit on a nation-wide scale, are claimed for the Gov- 
ernment-ownership bill which proposes to maintain steamship 
lines out of the Public Treasury, and charge the inevitable at- 
tendant losses upon the whole people. 

One basic principle common to both projects, is that in con- 
sideration of the public gain from the stimulus to be afforded to 
industrial enterprise, and the ultimate reestablishment of a 
merchant marine, the General Treasury should be utilized to 
secure these results. Hence inevitably the advocates of Govern- 
ment ownership can not in principle, and good logic, justify 
their antagonism to subsidy, though the subsidists may consist- 
ently oppose Government ownership, since the latter scheme su- 
peradds to the principle of Government aid, other and far more 
dubious and. undesirable features. I am aware of the hair- 
splitting distinction presented by the advocates of Government 
ownership, in their efforts to distinguish the two propositions, 
but the defense is purely technical, and ignores the real merits, 
Both schemes contemplate the use of public money in a com- 
mercial enterprise, upon the alleged ground of far-reaching 
publie benefit. In both cases, the public is to pay the bill. 
Neither enterprise will yield any return to the Public Treasury 
directly, or indirectly. 

It is frankly claimed in support of both propositions that the 
Government ought to utilize its resources, that is to say the 
Public Treasury, in such manner as will inure to the benefit 
of all the people. Having in mind then that the fundamental 
appeal in behalf of both propositions is the same, it follows 
that the efforts of the anti-subsidists to maintain their position 
that subsidy is vicious and unsound, while Government owner- 
ship is a proper and desirable exercise of Federal authority, 
requires a power of subtle analysis, and acute differentiation, 
exceeding that of the scientist who “could distinguish and di- 
vide, a hair 'twixt south, and southwest side.” 

Moreover it will be noted that the ground Low taken in be- 
half of this measure, is in conflict with the attitude of the Presi- 
dent as expressed by him in his message on the Panama Canal 
tolls. In his message of March 5, 1914, urging the repeal of 
that provision of the Panama Canal act of August, 1912, which 
exempted vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States, from the payment of tolls, the President stated, among 
other things, that in his mature judgment, the exemption con- 
stituted a mistaken economic policy, from every point of view. 
The argument briefly stated, for the remission of tolls on const- 
wise traffic, was that such a policy would stimulate enterprise 
in our coastwise trade, would develop business in our coastal 
cities along many lines of profitable industry. and would furnish 
to consumers generally, the benefit of low rates on all merchan- 
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dise passing through the canal, and related to our immense 
internal commerce. In view of these extensive results of public 
advantage, it was urged that as to coastwise traffic, the general 
publie should carry the burden entailed by a remission of the 
tolis upon this traffic. The advocates of repeal assailed and 
rejected this argument, though it is identical in substance, with 
the one now advanced in support of the present scheme of Gov- 
ernment purchase, and operation of merchant ships. Concede 
that under our present laws, American capital can not profit- 
ably operate merchant ships on the high seas, and it will be 
at once apparent that the Government, owning and operating 
such ships under the same laws, and the same conditions, will 
confront an inevitable pecuniary loss, so that the enterprise will 
be, in essence, a charge on the Public Treasury. Hence the argu- 
ment for this project, and the argument for the remission of 
tolls on coastwise traffic, are precisely the same, namely, that the 
Public Treasury should carry the burden of an enterprise which, 
in the larger view, is alleged to be for the benefit of all the 
people. H 

But if this contention is sound as to this enterprise, then there 
are many others, ready and waiting, to be taken over by the 
General Government. Once admit that the Government is jus- 
tified in conducting an enterprise of a publie character, on the 
ground that the lower rates afforded, will not only benefit that 
portion of the publie which pays those rates, but in the result, 
will stimulate the general welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try at large, and you have conceded a fundamental tenet of 
socialism. ; 

There are many projects of Government ownership that may 
be tried out, if it is once conceded that it is a sound economic 
policy for the Government to conduct public service enterprises, 
without regard to the usual considerations of profit and loss, 
the one determining question being to afford the publie lower 
rates than can be afforded by private capital engaged in a like 
enterprise. Some of these projects are coal mining, to furnish 
cheap coal, hydroelectric enterprises, to furnish cheap light and 
power, milling plants, to furnish cheap flour, and cheap meal, 
packing-house industries, to furnish cheap meat, and canning 
factories to furnish cheap canned products. Of course a Gov- 
ernment operation that can saddle its losses on the Public 
Treasury, has an enormous advantage over a competitor that 
must seek to attract capital by offering a reasonable return on 
the money invested. 

The question of the constitutionality of this scheme might 
well be raised, if time admitted, since the major portion of the 
ships that this bill is intended to provide, are not for the pur- 
poses of national defense, but for use in the ordinary course 
of foreign trade. As a counter to the objection that the Govern- 
ment will furnish this service at a loss, the reply is sometimes 
made that the operations of the Post Office Department are not 
conducted at a profit. But the cases are not analogous. To con- 
duct and maintain a postal service, is an express Government 
function. It is not a function of the Federal Government to take 
stock in a. chartered corporation, and conduct a competitive 
transportation enterprise on the high seas. 

A Government marine will inevitably become a Government 
monopoly, and as it waxes in the domain of foreign trade, the 
private marine will wane. It is secure against competition, and 
once in possession of a field, it will hold the same to the exclu- 
sion of private capital, which is unable to disregard the element 
of loss in its ventures. . 

The mission of the Government ship, according to the fore- 
cast given of its purpose, is to open up trade, even if unprofit- 
able rates are to be charged, and as a sort of knight errant, to 
reduce all rates deemed to be unreasonable. Such a ship is 
not engaged in a mercantile venture in the usual acceptation 
of the words. It is neither purchased, nor operated with a 
view to a profit on the money invested. Between such a vessel, 
and one that must have in mind a return on the prime invest- 
ment, the conditions of competition are decidedly unequal. 
Indeed it may be fairly said, that competition between such 
vessels, will be impossible. Concede that the Government ships, 
in the publie interest, should afford reasonable rates, even at 
& loss, and it would seem to follow that the minimum rates 
would afford the maximum publie service. Hence a constant 
pressure will be exerted by the exporters, the importers, and 
the consumers generally, under the specious plea of the general 
interest, to reduce the rates for service on the Government ves- 
sels. The exporters of a Nation which affords cheap carriage, 
will certainly be able to underbid their competitors for the 
trade of the world. Hysteria, misinformation, and hasty judg- 
ment, are responsible for much of the local sentiment in favor 
of Government ships. For instance at this time the rate on 
cotton for Bremen is very high. Straightway the specious ar- 
gument is advanced that Government ships would reduce those 


rates, and advance the price of cotton. How, and in what 
way. These ships would operate under the same conditions, 


and incur precisely the same risks as private ships. The rates 


to Bremen are high for the manifest reason, that the dangers 
of the voyage are very great, and the risks to be incurred are 
unusual. For one thing, the North Sea is full of floating 
mines, and within the last few months various neutral ships car- 
rying cotton, have been destroyed by collision with these mines. 
Private owners are unwilling, and reasonably so, to take these 
risks, as well as the additional risks of search and detention, 
at the rates prevailing before war was declared. Under these 
circumstances high rates are inevitable. Would a Government 
ship ignore these risks, and without regard to mines, search, or 
detention, carry her cargo at the ante bellum rates? Ordinary 
business foresight should not be disregarded, even in the man- 
agement of a Government ships, and in the exercise of this fore- 
sight, such rates should be charged as will be reasonably com- 
mensurate with the risks to be incurred. The high insurance 
rates prevailing since war was declared are one compelling 
cause for the advance in freight rates. For instance the in- 
surance on a round trip to England on a ship and cargo valued 
at $1,000,000 is $100,000. Such an insurance charge renders 
inevitable an advance in freight charges. 

There is no sufficient evidence to show that the high rates to 
Bremen are due to any shortage of ships, or to any other cause 
than the dangers attendant upon a present trip to that port. 
If the ocean rates are high to-day, they are due to abnormal 
causes. “A high level in rates is always coexistent with a 
general war, and can never be covered by the building of new 
tonnage during the war." Having in mind the aggregate num- 
ber of neutral ships in the world now engaged in the ocean- 
going trade, and the number of ships of the allies that are free 
to ply the ocean routes, the ships that could be purchased under 
the appropriation provided by the Alexander bill, would make 
no impression either on rates, or on general conditions. The 
total number of ocean-going steamships, the world over, of 100 
tons or more is over 23,800. Deduct from these the German and 
Austrian ships (2,523) and the remainder is 21,277. Deduct 
from this remainder an estimated number of 1,000 Euglish, 
French, and Russian ships destroyed, or withdrawn from com- 
mercial work, and there will still be available for cargo-carrying 
purposes, 20,277 ships. “The destruction of practically all of 
the hostile ships lately preying on nonneutral tonnage, will also 
tend to restore to regular service the ships that were temporarily 
withdrawn from that service," and thus aid the tendency to a 
lower basis of freight rates. If a proportion of ships have been 
withdrawn from trade, it must not be forgotten that a simul- 
taneous withdrawal of cargoes also occurred. If there are 
fewer ships to-day, there are fewer cargoes to be served. Hence 
in view of this shrinkage in business, I feel well assured that 
there is no reai shortage of ships on the whole, and that so far 
as numbers are concerned, the present ships are adequate to 
handle the present traffic, when cargoes and rates are assured. 
Prior to the war there were more ships than are at present 
in service, but the traffic was far greater. 

One sufficient explanation of the temporary accumulation of 
export cargoes in certain American ports, has been the diffi- 
culties and delays with which cargo ships seeking to unload in 
foreign ports, have been confronted. Many vessels have been 
compelled to lie at the docks in Liverpool, London, and other 
ports for several weeks before they could discharge their car- 
goes. The congestion of traffic in those ports has been largely 
due to a shortage in dock laborers, and to the requirement that 
ordinary commercial traffic must yield to traffic related to the 
military situation. Government cargo ships would not meet or 
rectify this situation, since they would be compelled to wait 
their turn at the docks. These delays at the ports of discharge 
mean serious losses to the cargo carriers, and compel them to 
advance their rates to secure reimbursement. Government ships 
would be compelled to do the same thing, or else charge their 
loss to the Public Treasury, thereby increasing the burdens of 
the general taxpayer. Delays in unloading at the ports of desti- 
nation, inevitably cause temporary accumulations of goods in 
the ports of export. 

The high rates to Bremen from Galveston and other Ameri- 
ean ports, have been due not to lack of ships, but to danger 
to ships on the voyage, caused largely by floating mines, 
a menace that has caused Dutch pilots to refuse to take 
neutral ships into German ports. Remove these dangers, 
and the Bremen rates would decline to the present level of 
ocean rates. Once make it as easy for cotton to reach Ger- 
many, as England, France, or Italy, and the price of cotton 
in Germany would fall to the level of prices prevailing in those 
countries, and in the world generally. Hence Government ships 
to Bremen would not increase the prices of cotton to the cotton 
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producer in the South. If the rates to Bremen were not 
anomalous rates, due to abnormal causes, and commensurate 
with the risks to be incurred, there would be a rush of cargo 
ships from every portion of the globe, to take advantage of this 
peculiar and unusual get-rich-quick opportunity. But the foun- 
dation for this misleading and fallacious cotton argument will 
soon disappear, for the price of cotton is advancing, while cargo 
rates for this particular product will gradually become normal, 
provided the risks of the voyage are eliminated. 

Cotton was more severely affected by the war than any other 
American product, and its recovery has been proportionately 
slow. Hence the seductive appeal that has been made to the cot- 
ton producers to support this Government-ownership proposition. 

Information as to the alleged shortage of ships at Galveston 
for export cotton, is to the effect that various steamers left that 
port in ballast, for lack of cargoes. One ship seeking cotton cargo 
freight left Galveston in ballast for Portland, to take on a cargo 
of wheat for Europe. The truth is that cotton exportation was 
demoralized through the falling prices, and the disorganization 
in financial channels. The immediate decline in cotton upon 
the outbreak of the war was due to very obvious facts, the two 
main facts being that the German and Austrian markets were 
closed, while the English spinners agreed not to purchase for 
the time being, for the manifest reason that they could not 
afford to purchase on a declining market. Of course this action 
accelerated the decline until bottom was touched. Since then 
under improved conditions, and renewed purchasing, cotton has 
steadily advanced. It is now 9 cents in New York. Naturally, 
however, the cotton planters, and cotton dealers under the pres- 
sure of exasperating conditions due to causes beyond their con- 
trol, have been disposed to listen to any alluring scheme that 
confidently promised relief. Cotton is high in Germany for the 
simple reason that it is difficult to get cotton into Germany. 
The German buys his cotton in the United States for the same 
price as his English competitor. The price in Germany is the 
price here plus the freight. But the German pays the freight. 
The price of English goods in this market is the price in Eng- 
land plus the freight to America. The American consumer 
pays the freight. Reduce the freight to Germany, and the price 
of cotton in Germany would fall. The price here would not rise, 
except to the small degree that lower freights would enable the 
German market to take more cotton. An increased market else- 
where would have precisely the same effect on general conditions 
in this country. A much more certain, direct, and effective way 
of benefiting the cotton growers, would be to distribute amongst 
them a sum equal to the cost of a few steamships. 

It is a significant fact that the industries that have been stim- 
ulated by the hostilities abroad, have not been clamoring for 
Government ships, or complaining of a lack of transportation 
facilities. Since the outbreak of hostilities the sale of automo- 
biles for war purposes has been over $9,000,000, while the total 
of war business in iron and steel is estimated at $41,000,000 to 
date. Exports of woolen goods to supply war orders began at 
$290,940 in August, and reached the sum of $3,047,000 in No- 
vember, the aggregate to January 1, 1915 being probably $8,500,- 
000. The export of leather products for military purposes totals 
to January 1, about $33,000,000. Sugar exports have also been 
active, totaling probably to date about $17,000,000, 

Wheat exports totaled in December 1914, 28,875,470 bushels, 
or five times the quantity in December 1913, the average export 
price being $1.25 in December of this year, as against 98 cents 
one year ago. Are the wheat farmers complaining of prices, or 
asking for Government ships. 'The flour exports for December 
1914 were $9,473,000, as against $4,903,223 in December 1913. 
Oats showed a larger total in December than during the entire 
calendar year of 1913, being 5,203,431 bushels, as against 30,798 
bushels in December 1913. 

The corn exports for December 1914 were 4,582,006 bushels, 
valued at $3,554,592 ns against 749,124 bushels valued at $560,165 
exported in December of the year before. 

There are no marching armies of corn farmers knocking at 
the doors of Congress, and demanding Government ships. 

The figures for fresh beef exported in December of last year 
are 0,594,848 pounds, as against 524,430 pounds in December 
1913, and 0,018,831 during that entire year. In view of the 
phenomenal gains in our export trade, the Department of Com- 
merce has announced that during the month of December this 
trade attained regained the high level of the period preceding 
the war. Some ships from somewhere, American or otherwise, 
must have transported these huge freights. Government ships 
purchased from neutral nations would not add a ship to the 
world's supply of cargo carriers available for present purposes, 

exports have also advanced, while the advance in the 
exports of mineral oil has been phenomenal. The figures for 


the latter from August to January 1 are about $52,000,000. A 
gigantic trade in breadstuffs has also marked the last five 
months, the total being not much short of $200,000,000. The 
larger portion of this trade was in wheat, the value of which 
amounted to something like $120,000,000. Two other trades 
that have been immensely stimulated, are the trade in horses 
and in munitions of war, the figures for the former being about 
$8,000,000. All of this vast commerce has been successfully 
moved, in spite of the clamor about a lack of ships. Neither 
the wheat farmers, the horse raisers, the steel producers, the 
shoe manufacturers, nor any of the other trades which have 
benefited by the war, have joined in the outcry for a Govern- 
ment marine, either to move their products, or to attack the 
alleged trust in the ocean carrying business. The value of 
water-borne commerce of the United States, for the last fiscnl 
Year was the prodigious total of $3,785,469,000. War caused 
only a slight falling off in the amount of American goods car- 
ried in British ships, 

The immense mass of undigested and unrelated figures, and 
Statistics relating to our foreign commerce, and to conditions in 
the ocean carrying trade that have been adduced by the advo- 
cates of this measure, serve for the most part merely to mislead 
and confuse. Of what nvail are bitter criticisms of the alleged 
trust in the trans-Atlantic lines, when it is not proposed to at- 
tack this monopoly through competing lines of Government 
ships? 'The only one who can speak with authority as to the 
purpose of this bill, (for the action of the shipping board is sub- 
ject to his approval), is the President of the United States. 'The 
prodigious scope now sought to be imputed to the pending meas- 
ure, finds no support in his message of December last. After a 
general reference to the empty markets which we should under- 
take to supply, and this reference would not apply to the mar- 
kets of Europe served by the great ocean-going lines, he descends 
to details, and suggests that the routes of trade must be opened 
between this country and South America by many ships, and 
regular sailings, and moderate charges, in advance of any hope 
of present profit. When the profit accrues, the Government is 
to retire. This then, in the view of the President, is the task 
to be discharged under the authority of the Government ship- 
ping bill. There is no suggestion of an attack upon the trust 
octopus in the North Atlantic, or that the Government ships, 
if they were available, would be used to brave the terrors of 
the mines in the North Sea, in order to reduce the cotton rates 
to Bremen for the benefit of the cotton producers of the South, 
or to reduce the rates elsewhere, for the benefit of the naval 
ke. of Florida, or of the manufacturers of the country gen- 
erally. 

I do not know in what form the alleged opposition of the 
railroads and trusts to the shipping bill has been manifested. 
Certainly no protest emanating from them, or from any interest 
affiliated with them, has been lodged with our committee. But 
I do know that the chambers of commerce of city after city on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, organizations which are composed of the fore- 
most men concerned in the industrial activities in which those 
cities, and the country generally are interested, have protested 
in the most vehement and emphatic terms against this measure. 
The great journals of trade are against it, as well as the great 
bulk of the independent and nonpartisan papers that reflect the 
attitude of the business world. In this connection I cite the 
Journal of Commerce, and the Scientific American published in 
New York, and the Manufacturers’ Record, published in Balti- 
more. Surely if this bill had a tithe of the merit claimed for the 
same by its advocates, the benefits flowing from its passage would 
descend in the very largest measure upon the port cities of the 
country. Yet the representative bodies, and the representative 
thought of these marts of trade and commerce, seem to regard 
this measure as a Trojan horse that will bring mischiefs, not 
benefits, to their communities. Recent figures show that in spite 
of the tie-up of ocean shipping during the early period of the 
war, and despite the reduced purchasing power of the nations 
that are affected both directly and indirectly by the war, in 
their ability to take our exports, the volume of trade of this 
country for the year 1914 was astonishingly large. Our im- 
ports for 1914 were $1,789,022,426, as against $1,792,596,480 in 
1913. Surely the ships that brought to this country the goods 
representing this gigantic sum, have been available for the re- 
turn traffic, a traffic which fell far short of the figures of 1913, 
due to the reduced purchasing power of our foreign customers! 

Every carrier is on the lookout for a return cargo, and the 
ships that handle our imports, will not return by choice in bal- 
last. Evidently the ocean has not been bereft of carriers during 
the last 12 months, since in addition to handling the trade of 
other countries, they have brought to this country alone, goods 
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to a value exceeding one and three-quarters billion of dollars. 
On February 20, of this year five ships left New York for 
European ports carrying cargoes aggregating $19,000,000. 

As far back as August 20, 1914, a leading ship broker of New 
York, Mr. L. L. Richards, in a letter to President Wilson, which 
is filed with the minority report, stated that the claim then 
preferred that transportation for the products of the United 
States could not be procured, was unquestionably contrary to 
the facts. He affirmed that transportation was available, and 
plenty of it, but that the difficulty in the way of the merchants 
was one of credits and exchange, with only a limited amount of 
buying orders. 
at present is that there are more steamers offering, than cargoes 
available. We have great difficulty in getting any definite 
proposals at all for boats, especially for shipments to South 
American business, but at this moment, one can count on his 
fingers, the actual definite orders which merchants hold for 
steamers.” Since that time the situation has steadily improved. 
The menace of German cruisers has definitely disappeared, 
and the volume of available steamers is fully equal to handling 
the reduced volume of the world’s commerce. 

In support of the contention that ships and cargoes are in 
the same relation of proportion as before the outbreak of the 
war, and that a shortage in the one, has been paralleled by a 
corresponding decline in the volume of the other, I wish to call 
attention to a statement recently issued by the customs adminis- 
tration of the French Government, showing that the exports of 
that country have diminished in value to the extent of $400,- 
009,000, in 10 months of 1914, as compared with the same period 
of 1913, although every port of that country is open, and active 
efforts have been made to maintain and extend their trade. 
The volume of commerce throughout the world generally has 
been affected in the same harmful way. In Germany and 
Austria the decline has been more violent and extensive than 
iu France, but the figures are not available. The advocates of 
Government ownership, in their eagerness to advance this cause, 
talk volubly about the interned German, and Austrian ships, 
and of the English, French, and other vessels that have been 
destroyed. They are painfully silent on the equally important 
factor in the equation, of the coincident decline on a gigantic 
scale, of ocean-borne commerce. Fewer ships, yes, but fewer 
goods to be transported. This is the story of ocean transporta- 
tion under present conditions. 

There are many misconceptions, relating to the extent of 
subsidies paid, and the effect of same, upon the merchant marine 
of foreign countries. The latest available figures show that the 
United States pays subsidies in the way of mail pay, $2,695,287. 
These payments are made under the ocean maii act of 1891. 

It is often said that the merchant marine of Great Britain is 
maintained by subsidies. Nothing can be further from the fact. 
The subsidies paid by that country are chiefly under the head 
of mail pay, and are designed to make the ships to which they 
are paid, parts of the British Navy in the event of war. The 
ordinary merchant carrier receives nothing from the parent 
Government, and is dependent upon its own exertions to find 
business, and pay dividends. Military features are contained in 
practically all of the great ocean mail contracts of foreign 
countries. France and Spain pay the largest navigation boun- 
ties, and in the matter of merchant marine they are inferior to 
n number of their European competitors. England has 11,328 
ocean-going vessels of all sorts, of 100 tons and over, and in 
subsidies and mail pay for the parent country, and all the 
colonies, she expends the sum of $9,689,384, or something over 
three times the amount paid by the United States under this head. 
By far the larger proportion of the payments made by Great 
Britain are for mail pay under military contracts. In the same 
year for which the above figures are given, Germany paid for 
mail subsidies only $1,706,460, or less than that paid by the 
United States. Yet the German merchant marine is second to 
that of Great Britain. France which has a merchant marine in- 
ferior to that of England, Germany, Japan, Norway, and 
Sweden, pays more in the way of subsidies than any other 
netion in the world. Her payments on that account being 
$13,423,737. These figures reveal the utter hollowness of the 
contention that the great carrier nations have built up their 
merchant marine through a system of universal subsidies. 
Enterprising men in those countries have built cheap ships, 
reduced their operating expenses to a minimum, and thus 
equipped, have gone on the hunt for ocean freight. 

The statement that the Government must grapple with this 
problem as being one beyond the ability of private enterprise, 
is a trifle ludicrous in the light of the facts. Of course any 
enterprise that is made impossible of profit by destructive legis- 
lation is, in a sense, beyond the reach of private enterprise, 
since private capital will not be invested under such conditions; 


Mr. Richards added: “The practical situation F 


but there is no profit-bearing enterprise that presents a problem 
incapable of solution by American capital. Some years ago a 
single capitalist in Chicago offered to take over the entire opera- 
tions of the Post Office Department. No one ever doubted that 
he would afford a service fully equal to that rendered by the 
Government, at a handsome profit to Himself, and an annual 
saving of many millions to the Public Treasury. This is the 
richest country in the world, as shown by the following table 
of the estimated wealth of the great nations, for the year 1914: 
$150, 000, 000, 000 

85, 000, 000, 000 

80, 000, 009, 000 

50, , 600, 000 

40, 000, 000, 000 

20, 000, 000, 000 

5, 400, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000, 000 

In view of these prodigious figures, in contemplation of this 
wealth that exceeds that of Great Britain and Ireland by 
$65,000,000,000, who will undertake to say that any enterprise in 
which England has succeeded, is beyond the powers of private 
capital in the United States? Just as in war the weight of the 
greater mass, properly directed, will tell against an inferior 
opposing force, so in any field of competition under equal con- 
ditions, will our excess wealth of $65,000,000,000 over that of the 
richest nation of Europe, assure success. What England has done 
with $85,000,000,000, we can do with $150,000,000,000, now that 
the bars are down, and our capital is free to buy its ships where 
it will. If further aid is needed to equalize conditions, that aid 
in conformity with our platform, must be afforded in the exer- 
cise of our power of constitutional regulation. Why say that 
private capital in the richest nation in the world is unequal to 
the task of furnishing a merchant marine, when little Holland 
with a wealth of $5,000,000,000, has a private merchant marine 
of 806 merchant ships, with a tonnage of 1,500,000 gross tons. 

So far as this country is concerned, our competitors have 
simply underbid us, by using modern steamships which have 
been built more cheaply abroad than in the United States. Our 
domestic Jaws have hitherto precluded American capital from 
the use of these vessels in the Ameriean trade. 

'rhe recent registry law has removed the handicap of cheap 
vessels, but the other handicaps still remain to confront private 
capital, as well as Government ships. It is certainly true 
that the operating expenses of Government vessels will be 
much greater than those of privately owned ships. Congress 
would soon be called upon to fix the wages, establish the hours, 
and improve the accommodations, of every employee on these 
ships. We will be compelled to legislate in relation to them, 
just as we are legislating to-day with respect to rural carriers, 
city carriers, naval and military employees, and many thou- 
sands of other servants of the General Government. One main 
purpose of Government ships is avowed to be to maintain mod- 
erate rates. This being so, such ships will not be in a position to 
take advantage of advancing rates, to meet an increase in their 
operating expenses. Should they charge rates not deemed mod- 
erate, they will fail to accomplish the purpose for which they 
are intended, namely, to furnish carriage, and steady rates in 
the whole ocean-going trade. 

The most incredible claims, and extravagant statements have 
been advanced by the various advocates of the Government- 
ownership bill. For instance in a document included in the 
Senate report on the shipping bill, I find that the assertion is 
made— 
that the $40,000,000 carried in the bill, will not be an expense, but 
will be an investment of the first class, without considering the enor- 
mous advantage to the whole people of the United States, in having an 
American merchant marine under Government control, and the great 
reduction in rates that will be possible, as the Government will not 
desire net earnings of from 30 to 40 per cent on its investment, but 
will be content with only a fair return. 

If it be true that from 30 to 40 per cent net earnings may 
be secured from an investment in merchant ships to ply the 
high seas, I wonder that any portion of the abundant surplus 
of American capital that has been eagerly seeking investment in 
every direction, has been content with the modest returns that 
investments on land have yielded during many years past. 

The field of the sea has been freely open to the shrewd and 
able men who handle that capital, and it is a reflection upon 
their intelligence, that they have allowed such golden oppor- 
tunities to escape them. With such profits in sight, capital 
operating even under the handicaps of the American flag would 
have secured a highly satisfactory return. But against the fore- 
going contention of possible profit for the Government ships, I 
set the statement of the President’s message, to the effect that 
the Government ships must open the gates, and open them wide; 
open them before it is altogether profitable to open them, or alto- 
gether reasonable to ask private capital to open them at a 
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venture. And with his further statement that the Government 
should take action to make it certain that transporation at rea- 
sonable rates will be promptly provided, even when the carriage 
is not at first profitable; and then when the carriage has become 
sufficiently profitable to attract and engage private capital, and 
engage it in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 
The plain intimations of the message are that the Government 
ships are neither to enter upon the routes which are at present 
profitable, nor to remain upon the routes that become suf- 
ficiently profitable to attract private capital. But if these 
ships are to furnish facilities for the transportation of 
prospective and problematic cargoes on new routes, how will 
they be able to serve the purpose of reducing rates on established 
routes, and in addition, afford that steadiness of control which 
the Senate report alleges will contribute an element of aid to the 
privately owned transportation lines? How shall we reconcile 
the conflicting claims that are made for this measure, in the hope 
of securing support in a variety of quarters. For instance the 
Senate report declares that the bill will "create work for our 
shipyards in the construction of ships." This is a bid for the 
support of the shipyards. But it is a well recognized fact, indeed 
a postulate in this whole discussion, that the chief agency in the 
destruction of our merchant marine has been the requirements 
of our registry laws which have barred the way to the purchase 
of the cheap ships built and operated by our foreign competitors. 

The legislation of August, 1914 was designed to remove this 
handicap, and permit American capital to purchase its ships 
abroad, and with these ships to enter American ports, and par- 
ticipate in American trade without let or hindrance. The Com- 
missioner of Navigation pointed out some time ago that German 
capital without subsidy, by means of cheap ships, and cheap 
labor, succeeded in building up the second largest merchant 
marine in the world. Should the shipping board purchase their 
ships abroad, in order to secure the advantage of cheaper ves- 
sels, under the act of August, 1914, obviously no construction 
work will be afforded to American yards. 

On the other hand, should they cause these ships to be con- 
structed at home, they will voluntarily assume the handicap 
removed by the legislation of August, 1914, thereby increas- 
ing the losses attendant upon the proposed enterprise, and en- 
larging the inevitable consequent demands on the Public Treas- 
ury. Again while the claim is frequently made for (is bill, that 
it is an emergency measure, the chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine insists that it should not be so called. 

Another contention stoutly made in certain quarters, with a 
view to enlisting the support of the uninformed through an ap- 
peal to their prejudices, is that this bill is a movement against 
monopoly in the carrying trade, and an attack upon an alleged 
shipping trust. If the proponents of this measure are tilting 
against monopoly in deadly earnest, if they really wish to serve 
the public by attacking a real trust, why not agree to admit the 
Government ships to the coastwise trade, and before sending 
tramp ships to the uttermost seas, demonstrate the feasibility 
of this scheme before our very eyes, by a reduction of domestic 
rates? Yet every motion looking to the admission of the Gov- 
ernment ships into the coastwise trade, has been overwhelmingly 
defeated. It has been fully proved, so far as such a fact can be 
established, that over 90 per cent of the regular coastwise lines, 
are allied through interlocking directorates, with certain power- 
ful moneyed interests. Why not admit the Government ships to 
this field, and permit them to ravage and destroy in this arena 
of private monopoly, until not a vestige of a domestic trust re- 
mains, and the people are entirely relieved from the thraldom 
and oppression of these monsters of horrid mien? As a matter 
of fact, an enormous amount of ocean-going traffic is carried by 
tramp steamers, which not only do not, but can not effect any 
working agreement or understanding, and while it is true that a 
number of established lines operating in various quarters of the 
globe, and handling the traffic of this, and other countries, 
operate under an understanding with each other, it has never 
been suggested that the Government of the United States should 
acquire and operate sufficient ships to compete with these lines, 
and seek to effect a reduction in their rates. 

It would take many ships, and many sailings, to make the 
slightest impression upon the present aggregate of ocean-going 
vessels. Should the Government undertake this enterprise, the 
mind is staggered with the contemplation of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that will be required to finance the project. 
Moreover, until the Government ships can furnish a service as 
good, and rates as low, or lower than their competitors, not a 
pound of exports, much less of imports, will be carried in these 
vessels, 'That anattack upon the rates of the trans-Atlantic lines 
that handle both passengers and freight, (and if there is a trust, 
these are the offenders), is not meditated in sober earnest, is 
revealed by the amount of the appropriation carried in the bill. 


Should this appropriation be expended upon the ordinary cargo- 
carrying type of vessel, these ships would not come in compe- 
tition with the lines mentioned. On the other hand, if it is 
expended upon such vessels as are now being constructed for the 
great trans-Atlantic steamship lines, the Cunard Co., the White 
Star Line and others, the amount appropriated would not secure 
a baker's dozen of such ships, an attacking force that if directed 
against the hosts of monopoly, would provoke derision. 

Both the Senate and the House committees might very profit- 
ably have taken testimony to support the claims respectively 
advanced in their reports. Again if the Government ships 
are to retire in favor of private capital, when the carriage on 
the lines served by them has become sufficiently profitable to 
attract and engage abundant capital, it may well be asked, 
what extent of profits will attract this capital? If the alleged 
net profits of from 30, to 40 per cent have not tempted Ameri- 
can capitalists to take a mercantile venture under the flag of 
the United States, what amount of profits will tempt them? In 
this connection, and as touching on the question of profits in 
the ocean carrying trade, I will insert a quotation from a report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation: 

The profits of the ocean transportation business, as a rule, are mod- 
erate, the competition keen, and the risks considerable. 

This scheme of a Government-owned, and Government-oper- 
ated merchant marine is a new venture on an unknown and un- 
charted sea. There are no precedents to be consulted, no sign- 
posts to point the way. It is a dash into the unknown. Once 
entered upon, it will constitute. a distinct movement toward 
general Government ownership, and operation, and cause a 
multiplicity of demands upon the Government to take over, and 
operate in the publie interests, a variety of industries of a 
publie service character. Some of these ventures have been 
pointed out, and if we are to engraft Government ownership upon 
our familiar and well-established Democratic principles, there is 
not one of them that is not preferable to this flier in ocean 
transportation. Undoubtedly the present interruptions in our 
commerce, the partial impediments in our trade routes, the de- 
cline of prices, and of orders, the stagnation in certain industries, 
and the general disturbance due to the disorders attendant upon 
a gigantic war, are responsible for much loose thinking upon 
this subject. An individual conducting, or interested in an 
industry injuriously affected by abnormal conditions, is easily 
led to the support of any project which he fondly hopes will 
afford some immediate relief. It is hardly necessary to say that 
in this instance these hopes will be blasted, and the effect of 
this bill upon our general trade, or the interests most seriously 
depressed by the present world-wide disturbances, will be en- 
tirely negligible. 

From the best figures available, the cost of a steel cargo ship 
of 10,000 tons, gross tonnage, would be about $750,000 in the 
American yards, but put it at $700,000. The same ship in Eng- 
land would cost approximately $500,000. Upon this basis, for 
the purposes of comparison, the expenditure of $40,000,000 
carried in the bill, would secure 57 ships in America, and 80 
ships in England, according to prices prevailing in both coun- 
tries before the war. Should the vessels be constructed in 
American yards, the loss incident to an expenditure of $40,- 
000,000, would be $11,500,000. The purpose of the act of August 
18, 1914, was to open the sen to American capital, by affording 
the opportunity to this capital to secare cheap ships. Yet 
the Senate report states that this bill will create work for our 
shipyards in the construction of ships. Is it a part of this 
scheme, for the Government to buy dear ships? If it is, then 
this measure, if not a subsidy to American ships, certainly car- 
ries a prodigious subsidy for American shipyards. If on the 
other hand, the Government proposes to buy its ships abroad, 
then the alluring reference of the Senate report to construc- 
tion in American yards, is merely words of promise intended 
for the ear. They will be broken to the hope. 

There are to-day interned in American ports 55 German and 
11 Austrian ships, or 66 in all. Many of these vessels are 
great passenger liners by no means suitable for use as ordinary, 
eargo carriers. These vessels may therefore be excluded from 
contemplation. The remaining ships after some overhauling 
could doubtless be used for bulk freights. But even if pur- 
chased, the effort to use them would lead to undesirable com- 
plications with the belligerent powers, so that the war would 
probably be ended, before these controversies were settled, 
and the ships put to the use for which they were purchased. 
Hence a purchase in this quarter would not afford even partial 
present relief. 

The relatively insignificant number of freighters that the 
present appropriation in this bill will serve to provide, would 
be a scant supply for the South American lines referred to by 
the President. Even should their initial service be in the 
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waters of the North Atlantic, including the dangerous area of 
the North Sea, they would not afford the results so longingly 
desired in certain interested, and suffering sections of our coun- 
try. The genesis of this idea of Government ships is found 
in the contention often advanced, that vessels are needed to 
enable the United States to capture the trade of South Amer- 
ica. There is no subject upon which there is more misap- 
prehension than this subject of South American trade, and 
while I believe that an opportunity has existed for many years, 
and exists now in greater measure than ever before, to extend 
our trade in that continent, yet the extent of our possible 
achievements in that direction have been greatly exaggerated. 
Nor is the acquisition of that trade dependent upon Government 
ships. What is primarily needed, are cheaper goods, better- 
packed goods, and longer credits. Our exporters will not dis- 
place the established trade of their competitors, until they are 
prepared to meet these essential requirements. 

In the matter of transportation to South America, we are bet- 
ter supplied with American bottoms, than for trade with any 
other quarter of the globe. To-day there are registered for 
foreign trade in the United States 868 steam vessels, the great 
bulk of which are for traffic with South America, the West 
Indies, and Central America. In an address recently made 
before the New Orleans Association of Commerce by Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Southern Railway Co., I find the 
following statement: 


There has been ample shipping facilities for all of the trade between 
the United States, and Central and South America. 


Three weeks ago one of the officers of French, Edye & Co., 
explained that no barrier remained in the way of freight busi- 
ness between the United States, and South America, so far as 
the steamships were concerned. All we need, he added, is for 
the American manufacturers to increase the sale of their goods. 
When we get the freight, we can supply the bottoms to carry it. 
At that very time 40 steamers were expected in New York from 
South America. Hence the fallacy of the argument that our 
failure to secure a larger proportion of the trade of those coun- 
tries, has been due to a lack of transportation. Much of that 
trade has been and will continue to be, in agricultural products 
that would not be taken by this country. The insistent sugges- 
tion is made that we must operate Government ships, in order to 
occupy the void left by the withdrawal of German ships from, 
and the cessation of German activities in, the continent of South 
America. But other nations are better prepared to secure that 
trade than the United States, by reason of their established con- 
nections, knowledge of the people to be served, and cheaper 
goods. These nations are already on the ground, and whatever 
we may do, they will capture a large proportion of the orders 
that formerly went to Germany. The countries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Sweden and Norway, are as well able as ever to main- 
tain and extend their trade in that continent. While it is true 
that England and France are engaged in war, they have not 
abandoned their commercial activities in any direction, much 
less in South America, where the enforced retirement of their 
enemy has offered opportunities to them, as well as to this 
country. The possibilities in South America, for this country 
have been greatly exaggerated, and in no wise justify the imme- 
diate establishment of a Government marine. There is no El 
Dorado for the United States in the trade of that continent, and 
while in time we will no doubt profitably extend our connections 
in that quarter, the results will not be dazzling. Success will 
depend upon agencies, and activities other than Government 
ships. The crying need at this time, is an extension of our 
banking facilities in South America. 

Oriticism directed against American capital by the advocates 
of this preposterous scheme, creates an erroneous impression 
both as to the ability and the disposition of this capital to estab- 
lish a privately owned marine, such as is found in every other 
maritime nation in the world. American capital has failed to 
enter this field for the simple, oft-repeated, and obvious reason, 
that our domestic legislation has rendered the conditions of 
entry impossible. Now that these conditions of inequality have 
in large part been removed, and before the opportunity even is 
afforded to ascertain whether private capital is willing or able, 
to meet foreign competition under the new conditions, this 
measure of discouragement and antagonism to private owner- 
ship is put forward with a comment that in itself is an unjust 
criticism, that as “private enterprise has failed to respond to 
the demands of our over-sea commerce, how much longer shall 
we wait on it.” 

It ill becomes the spokesmen of a Government which has 
destroyed private enterprise by the character of its legislation, 
to criticize the victims of its own blundering, or to seek to 
justify a venture of this unusual and anomalous character, 


without precedent in the shipping world, on the ground that 
private capital has failed to occupy a field that has been care- 
fully locked and barred against it. As well criticize the State 
banks of issue for not continuing in business, after the imposi- 
tion of the Federal tax of 10 per cent. I have said that this 
venture is without precedent in the commercial world. I am 
mistaken. There are two precedents. For some years the gov- 
ernment of western Australia operated a small constwise steam- 
ship line. In the first year the losses were $114,000, in the sec- 
ond, $96,000. The enterprise has been abandoned. The United 
States has operated a few ships in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. This construction afforded a steady. 
volume of traffic. The reports show a small profit, disregarding 
insurance, depreciation, and interest, imperative considerations 
in a private enterprise. Take these elements into consideration, 
and the small profit on the operation of these vessels will become 
a deficit. We have not waited on private enterprise a moment, 
and even now, in spite of the declaration that accompanies 
this bill that “it is better, whenever it is practicable, for the 
Government to avoid engaging in any business that can be con- 
ducted as a private enterprise," no opportunity is to be afforded 
to determine whether it is practicable for the Government to 
avoid engaging in this particular enterprise. Good faith re- 
quires that the opportunity at least should be afforded to 
private capital to essay the task under tolerable, if not equal 
conditions, before reaching the conclusion that the task is be- 
yond its capacity. This much, I contend, would be becoming, in 
view of the depreciation of Government ownership advanced by, 
all the advocates of this scheme. 

Another reason why we should not be hurried into hasty ac- 
tion in this matter, is that as soon as this war is over, the 
merchant ships of all the warring countries will be hungry for 
cargoes on almost any terms. Inasmuch as our Government 
ships will have to underbid them, in order to secure any por- 
tion of the carrying trade, we will be confronted with a com- 
petition that will of necessity increase the losses that will 
attend the operation of this enterprise under the most favorable 
circumstances, It is estimated that the closing of the war will 
liberate probably 5,000,000 tons of shipping, “ for ordinary over- 
sea freighting, which will result in an immediate drop in rates 
to the basis, if not much lower, of the rates prevailing before 
the war." 

I am entirely satisfied that whatever temporary shortage of 
ships may have existed at any ports of this country, has been 
due to other causes than a shortage in the general supply of 
ships. The Boston Maritime Association has stated within the 
last few weeks, that repeated offers of sail tonnage for coal to 
South America, at equitable rates, have had no results, and 
that four steel ships were tied up in Boston for which no paying 
business could be obtained. In addition, the association fur- 
nished the Secretary of Commerce, *a list of Boston-owned 
tonnage representing over 200,000 tons dead-weight capacity, 
which could be chartered foreign, if rates could be obtained 
that would pay for round." 

It is certainly a little singular that if the present rates are 
unreasonably high, due to a shortage in ships, and that foreign 
shipowners are reaping rich harvests of profits, no portion of 
the above tonnage can secure paying business; nor is any ex- 
planation offered why the vessels now engaged in coastwise 
traffic, and available for ocean transportation, do not qualify, 
at once for this trade, and reap the rich harvest supposed to 
attend its prosecution under existing conditions. Doubtless they 
prefer moderate risks and moderate rates to greater profits and 
greater dangers. It is particularly strange that if the rates on 
cotton to Bremen are so exorbitant, that Government ships must 
be provided to furnish transportation at reasonable rates, the 
four steel ships now idle at Boston, do not betake themselves to 
Galveston, or to other ports, in order to secure the cargoes and 
reap the rich profits on those cargoes represented by the alleged 
unreasonable rates. One sufficient reason why this rush to 
Bremen has not taken place, may be found in the fact that if 
the rates are high, the risks are high, and high risks compel high 
rates. Within the last few days two American ships, the Carib 
and the Evelyn, respectively loaded with cotton for Bremen, 
have been sunk with some loss of life by floating mines in the 
North Sea. As a result of the losses occasioned by these acci- 
dents, our Government has been compelled to advance its rates 
for war-risk insurance, thus showing that public instrumentali- 
ties as well as private concerns, act alike when confronted with 
abnormal conditions. Greater risks and greater rates go hand 
in hand. No owner of a private vessel will expose his ship to 
unusual dangers unless reasonably indemnifled against loss, and 
reasonable indemnity against loss in the war zone, cnd mined 
areas, necessitates enormous rates on the cargo carried. Would 
the Government vessels be expected to be more reckless in re- 
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spect to risks, than private ships? Is this assumption a part 
of this scheme? 

The following citations from the statement of the Boston 
Maritime Association are of peculiar value in this connection, 
and rest in my judgment upon solid ground of fact: 

The apparent inability of shippers to secure tonnage is due rathet 
to inability on their part to obtain marine insurance on cargoes, and 
on the part of owners to properly cover insurance on their vessels, 
EOD with their refusal to send tonnage to mined, and dangerous 

The Deos amount of American sail tonnage suitable for foreign 
trade, can not now be considered, as shippers refuse to consider them 
for charter at present. 

The absence of return cargoes, except in a few favored trades, tends 
to increase outward rates, as any ships required to return in ballast, 
8 Decenii require a higher rate outward, to cover a profitless 

Extraordinary high rates do not exist, except to ports within the 
mined districts, or to German ports, for noncontraband cargo, tonnage 
so destined, being in great danger of total loss. 

That this danger is very real, and sufficient to justify ex- 
tremely high rates is shown by the fact that over fifty neutral 
vessels have been lost within the war zone, since the breaking 
out of hostilities. Among these vessels were several ships carry- 
ing cotton to Germany. 

The belligerent right of search is well understood in theory. 
On the other hand in practice, however prudently the right 
may be exercised, it provokes heat, irritation, misunderstand- 
ing, and angry discussion that frequently brings otherwise 
friendly nations to the verge of war. Note the violent protests 
already submitted by interested shipowners and shipmasters, 
against the alleged improper exercise of this right by the bel- 
ligerent nations engaged in the present contest. 

The profits in contraband materials offer a great temptation 
to ship them to a blockaded country. Looking to the figures and 
the character of exports from this country during the last few 
months, one can easily read between the lines, and see that a great 
amount of contraband material has been forwarded from the 
United States to the neutral nations of Europe. In the effort to 
stop this traffic by the exercise of the belligerent right of search, 
the nations at war touch the pocket nerve of the shippers. When 
this is done, violent contortions, and loud outcries invariably 
ensue. ‘The embarrassment to the dignity of the United States, 
of having a ship owned by the Government held up, searched, 
convoyed into port, and tried, on any one of many questions 
that might arise, is apparent." The exercise of the right of 
search by the belligerent powers invariably provokes contro- 
versy with neutral nations, and begets international corre- 
spondence. Such a correspondence is in progress at the present 
time between this country, and Great Britain. Government 
ships conveying cargoes to countries at war, that is Government 
merchant ships operated in commerce, would be liable to search, 
and detention, *in precisely the same degree, and on precisely 
the same terms," as privately owned neutral vessels. 

Doubtless the shippers who are chafing under the exercise of 
this right of search by the belligerent powers, conceive that in 
some fashion a Government marine would provide ships that 
under conditions like the present, could prosecute their voyage 
without danger of interruption, search, or detention. But they 
are mistaken. Government ships would enjoy no such exemp- 
tion. Moreover the use of these ships at such times, would 
increase the difficulties of a neutral nation. No nation can 
exercise its belligerent right of search and detention, no nation 
has ever exercised it, in a manner acceptable to the interests 
involved. 'These interests have invariably filed the most vig- 
orous protests, and lodged the most grievous complaints with 
the authorities of their respective countries, insisting upon pro- 
tection even to the extent of using armed force against the 
infliction of the alleged wrongs. 'The most difficult and trou- 
blesome complaints are thus presented at the most perilous 
times. Instant action is demanded, when above all things, action 
should be delayed to allow the heat of the contending parties 
to abate. At such times the Government should not be a 
directly interested party, as would be.the case, if the ship 
seized, or detained, was a Government ship. “The business of 
ocean transportation, particularly in times of widespread war, 
involves certain hazards of an international and political char- 
acter, with which the Government should keep itself absolutely 
free to deal, and in which all needless entanglement, and com- 
plication, is the gravest possible error." 

This impartial attitude by the Government, or even a measur- 
ably impartial attitude, would be difficult of maintenance in a 
case in which a Government ship was seized, and taken be- 
fore a foreign prize court for disposition. In such a case, 
particularly if any considerable portion of the public was 
already in an angry and inflamed state of mind, the action of 
the foreign Government would not in all likelihood be treated 
as the proper exercise of an accepted belligerent right, but as 


an attack upon the national sovereignty, an insult to our honor, 
and our flag. Under these circumstances, a flame of indignation 
starting in misapprehension could be easily kindled, and a state 
of public mind created, that would seriously embarrass a Gov- 
ernment anxious to preserve its neutrality, but forced to unwise 
action by the pressure of an excited public opinion. Remember 
the Maine. 

It has been noted that a Government ship pursuing the róle 
of carrier, would be subject to precisely the same risks of cap- 
ture and detention, as the ship of the private capitalist. In 
the event moreover that the Government ship is taken before a 
foreign prize court, the Government itself would become the 
aggrieved and injured party. “This would be a peculiarly deli- 
cate, diffieult, embarrassing, and dangerous róle for the Govern- 
ment to assume." 

Why adopt a course which will render inevitable such a róle? 
Why assume unnecessary risks? Why undertake to furnish 
ships under a poliey that so far from allaying, would provoke 
trouble, would fail to meet the ends now sought by the victims 
of a present hysteria, and in other directions will afllict us with 
new responsibilities, and new burdens. 'There is no need for 
haste in this matter. We are not confronted with an emergency 
which can be solved by immediate action. Nothing that we 
ean do at this time, will correct the abnormalities due to causes 
beyond our control The pending bill presents the most radical 
innovation upon our traditional policies, the most unusual ap- 
plieation of Federal authority, that has been presented since 
the Civil War. It commits us to an unknown and untried ven- 
ture, unaided by the experience of other nations, and substan- 
tially, if not avowedly, socialistic. Falling prices. stagnating 
industries, commercial torpor, interrupted transportation, are 
grievous evils that invariably cause loose thinking, and are the 
fertile mothers of many extravagant and undigested plans for 
relief. The times demand sound thinking, and wise action. 

No two advocates of this bill agree as to the fullness of its 
meaning, or the limitations on its scope. Is it, or is it not, an 
emergency measure? Is it, or is it not, a scheme of permanent 
Government ownership, and operation? Will it, or will it not, 
require successive annual appropriations to make effective its 
purpose, and if so, what approximately is the amount that in 
the ultimate is proposed to be taken from the Treasury to put 
this project finally and successfully on its feet? Is it, or is it 
not, to be run at a commercial profit? Are other lines in addi- 
tion to the lines to South America, contemplated as a part of 
this scheme, and if so, are these lines like the South American 
lines, to be run at a loss, and to be turned over to private 
capital as soon as they begin to be profitable? Is Government 
ownership desirable, or undesirable? Who is qualified to state 
the working theory of this measure? All of these queries are 
differently answered by different champions of the bin. The 
President advances a theory of limited operation, in his message 
to Congress, coupled with an intimation that even this opera- 
tion wil be abandoned when the lines projected begin to pay. 
If this outline of operations fixes the scope of the project, then 
the expenditure in this direction would not be likely to exceed 
the amount carried in the bill. On the other hand the Secretary 
of the Treasury presents a far more ambitious policy of gov- 
ernmantal operation, one that involves transactions on the 
largest scale, calling for appropriations that in the aggregate 
may be fairly styled gigantic. At one time the proposition was 
put forward as an emergency measure. Later it js presented as 
a permanent policy, one that will overthrow trusts and com- 
binations on the high seas, and afford such a supply of merchant 
ships, at such moderate and steady rates, as the shipping 
world has never seen, The House report expressly speaks of 
the bill as emergency legislation, and deprecates Government 
ownership in any business that can be conducted as a private 
enterprise. 

The Senate report apparently highly approves of Government 
ownership, and of a continuing policy of Government activities 
in this direction. One advocate insists that Government ships 
can be operated at a handsome profit, and maintains that the 
forty millions carried in the bill, should be regarded as an in- 
vestment of the first class, disregarding the fact that under the 
old conditions, the impossibility of making a profit on the money 
invested drove American capital from the use of the American 
flag. If profit is possible under the new conditions, ample 
private eapital is available to occupy the field and Government 
ownership is not necessary. Another advocate admits that Gov- 
ernment ships, operating at a greater labor cost than their com- 
petitors, will be unable to make a profit, but justifies their nse 
on the ground that a losing venture in this direction should be 
supported by the Public Treasury, in consideration of the re- 
duced rates to be afforded to the American shipper. The pro- 
tagonists of this bill should agree among themselves, and pre- 
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sent in some consistent and coherent fashion the grounds on 
which they place this new departure in Government activities, 
affording at once the scope of its intended operations, its place 
whether temporary, or otherwise, in the policies of the Govern- 
ment, and a reasonable forecast of its probable cost. 'The Demo- 
erats at least, who support this measure, ought to be able to 
show not only that economically it is sound, but that it squares 
with our platform, and is related to some sufficient authority 
afforded by the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to support this bill, I would have to re- 
verse the attitude of a lifetime toward the fundamental princi- 
ple of government ownership, I would have to reverse my 
attitude embodied in the adverse report which I made six 
months ago on the bill reported from the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I would have to repudiate the 
declarations repeatedly made in my district prior to the elec- 
tion, that I intended to vote against this proposition, and op- 
pose it in every proper way. I believe that it is plainly con- 
trary to our platform, as I have sought to point out, and 
plainly contrary to the interests of the district which I have 
the honor to represent. No party will ever attain the full con- 
fidence of the people, no party will ever retain place and 
power, unless it rigidly keeps faith with the voters, and con- 
forms its action to the declarations of intent and purpose con- 
tained in its platform. Upon that platform it must stand, as 
well as run. This is a particularly inauspicious time to try 
out new policies, involving large demands upon the Treasury. 
In every direction the pruning knife is being wielded in the most 
resolute, not to say reckless fashion. Particularly is this true in 
the Post Office Department, which is reducing salaries, and cur- 
tailing facilities in the most alarming fashion, upon the plea of 
economy. In pursuance of this policy, new rural routes which 
have been fayorably reported, are being withheld from anxious 
petitioners, extensions of existing routes affording much needed 
facilities are being denied when they entail additional ex- 
pense, and the intimation has been made that even existing daily 
rural service will, in many instances, be reduced to a tri-weekly 
service; The people of the country districts are far more inter- 
ested in their local mail facilities, than in Government ships, 
and can not understand why economies should be effected in 
their domestic service, in order to furnish in part the millions 
needed for this ambitious scheme of Government ownership. 

If the argument is put forward that these millions are needed 
to furnish facilities for transportation the retort may be made 
that transportation over the local roads is of far more im- 
mediate, and direct interest to the country generally, than 
Government ships. The farmer who plods his weary way 
through seas of mud, may be skeptical as to the advantage 
that he will derive from millions invested in ocean trans- 
portation, but he is in no doubt as to the adyantage that will 
acerue to him, and the entire community of which he is a 
member, from improvement in his domestic highways. This is a 
work to which the Democratic Party is pledged by the deelara- 
tions of its last two platforms, and if there is any money ayail- 
able anywhere, it should be appropriated in this direction. No 
possible sequel of trouble, no perplexing queries of constitu- 
tional authority, can be invoked against the redemption of this 
party pledge. These two great questions, roads, and mails, clam- 
orously demand the attention of Congress, and require preferen- 
tial consideration over the novel, and undemocratic policy of 
Government ownership. Apart from all the objections that may 
be urged on the political, constitutional, and economic side, to 
this pending measure, one last potent and efficient objection re- 
mains, and that is that once inaugurated, this policy of a Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant marine, will absorb the funds required 
for the successful establishment and prosecution of many poli- 
cies of intense interest to the rural communities, policies to 
which the Democratic Party is committed in the most irrevo- 
cable fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, I will never support this undemocratic policy of 
Government ownership, until it is embodied in and made a part 
of our party platform. When President Wilson vetoed the 
immigration bill which had passed both branches of Congress 
by immense majorities, he made the following explanation of 
his action in his veto message: Does this bill rest upon the 
conscious and universal assent and desire of the American 
people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt it, that I make bold 
to dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the verdict, but not 
until it has been rendered. Let the platforms of parties speak 
out on this policy, and the people pronounce their wish. The 
matter is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. I only want 
instructions from those whose fortunes with ours, and all men’s, 
are involved. Mr. Speaker, I renew the query of the President 
in the present connection, and ask: Does this Government-own- 
ership bill rest upon the universal assent and desire of the Amer- 
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ican people? I sincerely doubt it, but am ready to abide by 
their verdict. For the present the people have not spoken, and 
until their verdict is rendered, I am constrained to stand on my 
party's platform, as it has been written. When I am instructed 
further, and otherwise, by the people of my district, I will con- 
form to those instructions, and subordinate my personal opinion 
to the better judgment of the people, who constitute the funda- 
mental authority in a free and popular government. 

Some weeks ago a delegation representing cotton planting in 
the South, an industry which more than all others has been 
grievously afflicted by the present war, appeared before the 
President and asked his active interest in behalf of measures 
designed to seeure relief for the interests concerned. He ex- 
pressed the greatest sympathy with the planters, and avowed 
his readiness to lend his aid to whatever plans for relief sound 
thinking could afford. But he added that the problem must be 
Solved with the head, not with the heart, and that nothing 
should be done which was economically unsound, or which would 
rise up hereafter to plague us. May I commend that thought in 
this connection? 


An Analysis of the Election Returns of 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 
OF IOWA, 


IN tue House cr REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1915. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article that 
appeared in the New York Times on February 21 entitled *An 
analysis of the election returns of 1914." 


CONGRESSIONAL VOTE OF 1014 AND 1912 COMPARED. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


I beg to submit the following comparison of the congressional vote 
of 1914 with that of 1912. The vote for Congressmen only is considered. 
The figures include only the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive 
vote. The verdict on the Wilson administration, it seems to me, is to 
be found in this congressional vote, not in the vote which you chose 
and featured in a recent article in the Sunday Times, using flgures for 
numos candidates In each State regardless of what office cast for. 

or to the publication of your table I had received the official State 
98 of many States giving the official count in those States, 

our figures do not agree with them in every case, but the difference is 
slight. Where I have not had the official count I have used your 


WILSON WOULD HAVE LOST IN 1914. 


Based on this congressional vote, Mr. Wilson would have been de- 
feated. He would have received only 251 electoral votes, the Repub- 
lican 280, and the Progressive none. the North the Republican would 
have received 217 votes to his 45, In the West 52 to his 31. Compared 
with 1912 the Republicans gained 1,150,765 votes, the Democrats lost 
879,978, and the Progressives lost 856,368. 


REPUBLICAN GAINS. 


The Republicans gained ground heavily in the North, West, and 
South; the Democrats and Pri ssives lost ground heavily in the 
North and South, but beth gain slightly in the West. In 1912 there 
was no Progressive congressional vote in nsas; last year it amounted 
to 74,401, which more than accounts for all the Progressive gain in 
the West.’ In addition to Kansas, the ressives increased their con- 
gressional vote in California and Pennsylvania and a few thousand 
votes each in Nebraska, New Mexico, Vermont, Maine, and West Vir- 
ginia. In the ing 40 States they lost over a million votes. 

The Republicans gained. ground in 14 out of 16 Northern States, in 
9 out of 15 Western States, and In 3 out of 17 Southern States. The 
Democrats gained ground in 5 Northern, 10 Western, and 2 Southern 
— they lost ground in 10 Northern, 6 Western, and 15 Southern 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF VOTE INCREASED, 


The Republican and Progressive votes were for a protective tariff, 
such as was described in their respective ex 

The protective tariff received a majority in the North of 1,012,401 
in 1912 and the majority was increased to 1,263,638 in 1914, a majority 
of 393,262 In the West in 1912 increased to 619,950 in 1914, and a 
majority of 479,040 in the total United States in 1912, which was 
increased to 1,153,415 in 1914. 


PROGRESSIYES RETURNING, 


The Progressive split elected 77 Democratie and 18 Progressive Con- 
gressmen in 1912, without which the Republicans would have had a 
majority of 9 in the House. In 1914 it elected 40 Democratic and 6 
Pro ive Congressmen, without which the Republicans would have 
& majority of 45 in the next House. It elected 9 Democratic Senators 
in 1912 and 4 in 1914, without which the Republicans would have a 
majority of 10 in the next Senate. 

is year the Democrats received 600,283 less votes and 80 less Con- 


en than the Republicans in the North and 197,840 less votes and 
E less s menn an the up eder in the West. When 13,343 
additional essives out of the remaining 1,160,757 return to the 


the total Republican Congressional vote in the United 
States will exceed the Democratic vote, 
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The following is a tabulation of the total congressional votes of 1912 


&nd 1914 
Total congressional cote. 


UNITED STATES. 


Vote. 


5, 824, 283 
1, 166, 757 


2, 848, 665 


1 
Democratic minority ............... 1, 153, 415 


OBRA. 12 deeesasacSanapnasece™ 
Pedale SS cua D iore ie ed 


Total 3 and Pro- 


Total in South............... 
Democratic majority ............... 


Total Republican. 5,834,283 | 4,083,518 
Total Republican gain, 1912 to 191. 23é 


DEMOCRATIC. 


Total Democratic............... 
Total Democratic loss, 1912 to 1914. .].. ..........]........--- 


1,338, 604 
375,145 


1, 713, 749 
309,376 


1,166,757 2, 023, 125 


Total Progressive. . 3 
Total Progressive loss, 1912 to 1914 


The Progressives received only 9 per cent of the total vote in the 
United States and as much as 15 per cent in only 1 State in the 
North, only 3 in the West, and only 1 in the South. In 36 out of the 
48 States they received only 7 per cent or less. 

In the North the Republicans got a clean majority in 10 out of 16 
States, the Democrats in none. In the West the Republicans had a 
majority in 7 out of 15 States, the Democrats only In 3. It is only 
necessary for 25 per cent of the Progressives In 6 co ssional districts 
in Kansas to return to the Republican Party to defeat 6 Democratic 
Congressmen, for 27 per cent to return In 3 Illinois districts to defeat 3 
Democrats, for 29 per cent to return in 9 Indiana districts to defeat 9 
Democrats, for 33 per cent in 2 Ohio districts to defeat 2 Democrats, 
and thus throw the House to the Republicans. 

This only calls for thé return to the Republican Party of 14,150 
Progressives in Kansas, only 4,560 in Illinois, only 17,570 in Indiana, 
and only 1,595 in Ohio, These and more are already back. The only 
reason the Progressives cast 17 m cent of the total vote tbis year In 
Kansas, 13 po cent in Illinois, 13 per cent in Indiana, and 5 per cent 
in Ohio is that in each State were prominent Progressive leaders, who 
had not been candidates in 1912 and who therefore had to be shown 
how they stood with the people in 1914. They were shown, and now 
all Republicans, 3 previous disgruntled ones, are ready to 
go ahead and repair the damage done. 


DOUBTFUL DISTRICT. 


The vote of the first congressional district of New York is tied up in 
court and is not included in above figures. On the face of the re- 
turns the Republican vote is 3 greater than the Democratic, and the 
Progressive vote is 1,275. If the Republican is declared elected it will 
add 1 to the Republican Congressmen. If the Democrat, it will add 
another Democrat to the list of those apparently elected by help of the 
Progressives, 

HEAVY DEMOCRATIC LOSS. 


The Republican vote increased more in the North than the Progressive 
vote decreased. As the Democratic vote decreased more than the differ- 
ence, the Democrats probably contributed the difference. The Republi- 
cans gained 294,397 more yotes in the whole country than the Pro- 
gresslves lost, and as the Democrats lost more than that many, that 
part of the Republican gain in the Nation was probably at the expense 
of e 8 : 

The mocrats not only did not capture any of the Progressive loss, 
but themselves lost almost half as much as did the Trogvemives. Since 
the Democrats failed to receive any of the first 50 per cent of the disin- 
tegrating Progressive Party, it stands to reason they will not get any of 
the last 50 per cent. 

PROGRESSIVES DISAPPEARING, 


The Progressives have practically disappeared in the South, and they 
lost exactly 50 per cent of their strength in the North. The same rate 
of loss during the next two years will bring them down to the size and 
importance of the Prohibition Party by 1916. While they apparently 
gained in the West it was not a real gu for the reason previously 
stated. When the 1,085,465 persons who voted the Progressive ticket 
in the North and West in 1914 realize that they only elected Democrats 
thereby, and that the final effect was to shove up the 17 Southern States 
into control of themselves and the country, they will make short work 
of the trip back to the Republican Party, and probably most of them 
Ww a tabulation Ly ti d sections of the C 

elow is a tabulation arties and sections of the Congressmen 
elected in 1912 and 1914: a £ 
TOTAL CONGRESSMEN. 


NORTHERN. 


Democrats elected 
by Progressive 
split. 


SOUTH STRONGER IN THE NEXT HOUSE. 

In the next House 80 per cent of the Republicans will be from the 
North and 60 r cent of the Democrats from the South. In the 
present House 48 per cent of the Democrats are from the South. 

The following table shows the percentage of the total vote of 1914 
received by each party in each State, what the electoral vote would have 
been if based on that congressional vote, and the number of Democratic 
and Progressive Congressmen elected this time by the continued 
Progressive split: : 
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Percentages for 1914. 


NORTH (16). 
: T PEAT E AET TS E T ER 
is. 2 


£0UTH (17). 


Miss 
North Carolina. . 
Oklaho 


EFFECT OF MINORITY RULE. 


Southern Democrats, and some in the North, profess the belief that 
northern business men deliberately wreck their businesses to discredit 
Democratic administrations. An examination of the table, showing 
means of livelihood, will reveal the absurdity of this superstition by 
showing the real reason why business is harmed by Democratic adminis- 
trations, and why, prior even to the war in this period, business was bad. 

Our manufacturing industries and wage earners are located princi- 
Rr in the North. Fifty-three per cent of the total population, 

5 per cent of the wage earners, and 66 per cent of the factories, 
fact, are in that section. Now, it is a tremendous fact that 60 per 
cent of the congressional vote of the North was against Democratic 
policies in 1910, 1912, and 1914. When a 40 per cent minority is en- 
abled to force an unacceptable industrial policy on a 60 per cent ma- 
jority in an industrial community it ruins confidence there. If the 
minority theory is in truth wrong then it ruins business there. Busi- 
ness is injured and headed toward ruin when confidence goes. 

The injury even starts when the 60 per cent majority lay down their 
dinner pails and begin throwing rocks at one another, for experience 
has shown that soon thereafter the 40 per cent minority will steal up 
on them, make off with everything, and pass laws that the majority is 
against. 'lThe minority never » more than gets around the corner 
with the booty to where its southern brother, always elected on the 
negro question, is always waiting for it, when the brother, although 
‘only half the size if measured by congressional yotes, promptly takes 
everything away from it. 

It would be bad enough if the 40 per cent minority located in the 
section doing the business wrote and passed the calamitous laws, but 
unfortunately when the Democrats win the South writes and passes the 
laws, and under the present administration executes them, in which 
case the section writing and passing the laws, being ignorant of 
economic conditions in the section legislated for, scatters the greatest 
possible amount of wreck and ruin about. 

f SOUTH CONTROLS BUSINESS. 


The table shows how large is the majority of the people affected by 
tariff and industrial laws who live in the North and West (principally 


LII— 31 


in the North), how overwhelmingly they voted against Democratic poli- 
cies in 1912 and 1914, and how, thanks to the Progressive split, all 
power to legislate passed from them completely and went via the Demo- 
crats to the 17 uthern States. Thirty-two of the 34 chairmen of 
important committees of the House and 25 chairmen of the, 35 impor- 
tant Senate committees are from the South in the Sixty-third Congress. 
It will be worse in the Sixty-fourth. 


. Total. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
33 31 36 00 


TOME SIME [ 2 = — = H 
population............... 100 
Total manufacturing establish- 
ment of United States, where 
located, 1909. ................ 66 11 77 23 100 
Total wage earners of United 
States, where working, 1909. . 175 6 81 19 100 
Total sheep of United States, 
where F 25 60 85 15 100 
Total cattle of United States, 
where owned, 1914............ 37 28 65 35 100 
Total hogs of United States, 
where owned, 1914. . 44 20 64 36 100 
Total wheat of United States, 
W , 1914 27 53 80 20 100 
$0 14 64 36 100 
tates, 
where raised, 19144. pe 59 29 88 12 109 
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MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— con. 


Per cent. 
Total sugar of United States, 
where raised, 1914 (beet and 
1 04 36 100 
portations into Un 
States, through what ports, 
FCC 90 10 100 
a . United 
tates, through w. 
conata e I 00 24 100 
Raw cotton, 55 per cent of 
southern ations. 
1 ^ one 4 boron 
tates w 
FE 9 76 24 100 
Raw cotton, 50 per cent of 
sout. e. 
OPINION REGISTERED BY CON- 
GRESSIONAL -VOTE AS TO 
WHAT WovLD HAYE BEST 
EFFECT ON MEANS OF LIVE- 
LIROOD. 
Total congressional vote, 1912. 7 23 100 
Total vote, 1914... 80 20 100 
E 
: ive 
Ray 5 59 35 52 
Per cent of total vote in each 
tive tarif, 
1014... . 2. à coo eorpore oo 60 36 55 
78888 
sec Democra 
policies, 1 PSP P e 59 35 52 
Per cent of total vote in each 
t democratic 
policies, 19144 60 36 55 
POWER TO CARRY OPINION INTO 
EFFECT. 
Democratic Congressmen in ! 
ional control, 1914, 
where from 31 9 40 60 100 
Im t House Committee 
of Sixty-third Con- 
gress () eere PY were 6 94 100 
Numerical control of 
cratic of these 34 com- 
UTE SCHO ERIS 12 3 2 73 100 
Important Senate Committee 
of Sixty-third Con- 
qrem 15)... 21. ewes cen scce 6 23 30 70 100 
Numerical pre of Demo- 
s 23 77 100 
100 100 
100 100 
55 100 


1 President Wilson and Secretary McAdoo are counted as southern, 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 


rdless of 
consequences. It came from the Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
and first had to be satisfactory to the 10 Democrats on that committee, 
9 of whom are from the solid South. 

Mr. Wilson's own vote in 1912, with its comparison with previous 

pular votes for President, is 3 and contains as little hope of 
Democratic success in 1916 as do the Congressional votes of 1912 and 
1914. He received 6,293,120 votes, Against him were cast 8,714,680 
votes. The popular vote has been taken at 22 presidential elections. 
At 12 the successful candidate received a jority, as follows: Jackson 
twice, Van Buren, Harr: , Pierce, Linco in 1864, Grant twice. 
McKinley twice, Roosevelt, and Taft. At 10 elections the successful 
candidate received less than a majority, as follows: 

Polk, 27,433 less; Taylor, 151,706 less; Buchanan, 377,629 less: 
Lincoln (1860), 944,149 less; Hayes, 344,535 less; Garfield, 311,300 
less; Clevelan (1884) 222,951 less; ison, 304,394 less; Cleveland 
(1892), 945,515 less; Wilson, 2,448,500 less. 

POPULAR VOTE. 


The popular majority against Mr. Wilson was over 1,500,000 votes 
greater than that against any other President in our history. He did 
not receive a majority of the vote in a single Northern or Western State 
and failed of a majority in 6 of the 17 Southern He received a 


States. 
11 States of the “solid South." In 35 of the re- 


tates. eyen, Cleveland 
jority in Connecticut and New Jersey, thereb: Yr gos! into the Presi- 
pony with the approval of at least 2 out of the tates of North and 
es 
Of the Republicans, Garfield had a majority in 18 out of a total of 
22 Northern and Western States; Blaine in 16 out of 22; Harrison in 
14 out of 22; McKinley, the first time, in 18 out of 29; McKinley, the 


sive ticket, it will not reduce the Republican vote 
And t this 


mna € in 25 out of 29; Roosevelt in 29 out of 29; and Taft in 
out o ; 

No Democratic presidential candidate from North or South in the last 60 
years has received a majority of the total 2 vote. The last Demo- 
erat to receive it was Franklin Pierce in 1852. Some of these Demo- 
cratic candidates have made a poor showing, but none since the or- 
ganization of the Democratic Party, with the single exception of Parker, 
ever made as poor a showing in the popular vote as did Mr. Wilson, 

And the Nation has had little use at the next election for the Presi- 
dents who failed of this popular majority. Indeed, no minority Presi- 
dent, with the single exception of Lincoln, has ever been reelected at 
the next election, and the Civil War conditions made his case different 
from all others. Two other minority Presidents were renominated for 
the next election, but both were defeated. They were Cleveland in 1888 
and Harrison in 1892. 

It is strange, yet true, that Andrew Jackson is the only southerner 
who ever received a majority of the popular vote. After Jackson, in 
1832, and prior to Wilson, in 1912, a period of SO years, we had elected 
only two southerners President— Polk and Taylor. Both were minority 

idents—the same as Mr. Wilson—and both were elected exactly as 
Mr. Wilson was—by a eng s split in the opposition in the North, 
the Mberiz-AbonHoniat it from the Whigs electing Polk, the Van 
Buren split and feud with Cass electing Taylor. But both of these 
southerners came two and a quarter million votes nearer a popular 
majority than Mr. Wilson did. 


END OF THE FEUD, 


Mr. Wilson's election and administration and the Democratic control 
of Congress are by-products of the Republican feud, and nothing more, 
Both will end when the feud ends. The record of the vote which I have 
set down above indicates that the election last November was the last 
in which the feud will be a factor. For both the 1912 and 1914 elec- 
tions prove that Progressives can gain nothing for themselves with & 
ticket in 1916. If one is put up, it will be solely because it is the hid- 
den purpose of P ive leaders to continue southern control. When 
it requires deliberate intention to perpetuate southern control to cause 
the casting of a Progressive ballot, as will be the case in 1916, then the 
rank and file will not cast them. In 1912 and 1914 it was different, 
Then the ves were blinded to the discouraging truth by the vain 
hope of Progressive victory. Now, when it has come to a deliberate vote 
for the 32 southern chairmen of House committees and for Mr. Wilson, 
EA remnant of the Progressive Party will be found doing the opposite 

e. 
REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN 1916 PREDICTED. 


The Democratic con; jonal vote in 1912 was only 1 per cent less 

than Mr. Wilson's. is year it declined to 7 per cent less. The Re- 
ublican- ive congressional vote in 1912 was 12 per cent less- . 

ts and Mr. Roosevelt's. This year it advanced until the 
difference is only 8 per cent. These are normal off-year differences. 
This 1914 congressional vote 2 to a Democratic presidential vote 
not in excess of 6,500,000 and a Republican vote of over 7,500,000 in 
1916 if there is no Progressive ticket in the field. If there is a Progres- 
below 7,000,000 


pass into history. Tt has 
been absolutely true to Bout 


type. to give the h tem- 

porary eisir precisely as did its predecessors, the Liberal Republican, 
reenback, Mugwump, and Populist movemen Realization of that 
fact and of the impossibility o ve Pa victory are dissipat- 
ing it into thin air exactly as they were dissipated. This, It seems to 
me, is what the November election indicates with its Republican gain 
of 1,150,765 vo its ve loss of 856,368 votes, and its Demo- 
cratic loss of 379,078 votes, 
F. C. TAYLOR, 


Sr. Lours, Mo., February 8, 1915. 


hus 


Maps of the Arctic Regions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN. 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 25, 1915. 


Mr, HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make some observa- 
tions in regard to the following House joint resolution, which 
I have just introduced, being a resolution to correct certain 
maps issued by the United States Navy Department—Hydro- 
graphie Office: 

Whereas the maps of the Arctic regions issued by the United States 
Navy Department erroneously show waterwa at do 
lands that are really deep sea, while lands 
altogether; and 

Whereas such false chartings on the United States maps, especially 
those numbered 2142 and 2560, issued by the Hyd phic Office, 
= a epe to navigation and exploration and should not be dis- 

uted; an 


; an 
Whereas these maps issued b the Navy Department are the authority 
on which the graphy of the Arctic regions is taught in our schoo 
as they bear the official stamp of the Government: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy report to Congress the 
reason why the distribution of these erroneous maps is not discontinued 
and why corrected maps of the Arctic regions are not issued by the 
Navy Department. 

The report of the nonexistence of Crocker Land sent back 
to civilization by the members of an expedition outfitted for 
the express purpose of exploring that land has aroused con- 
siderable interest in the subject of Arctic geography. This 
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alleged Crocker Land was the reputed discovery of Civil Engi- 
neer Robert E. Peary, who claimed to have first seen it in 1906. 

In view of the inconsiderate disappearance of this mythical 
land, a brief consideration of Mr. Peary's various discoveries 
may prove both interesting and timely. 

The Navy Department (Hydrographic Office) publishes two 
large maps, Nos. 2142 and 2560, which contain false statements; 
i. e., they chart waterways where none exist and lands where 
only sea is found. These maps are issued to mariners of all 
nations; they are also the authority upon which geography is 
taught in-our schools throughout the land, as they bear the 
official stamp of the Government; therefore they should be 
corrected. 

The erroneous charting complained of is due to the reports 
made by Engineer Robert E. Peary, who has reported to his own 
credit the following alleged * discoveries" as the results of his 
various Arctic expeditions: 

1. The discovery a Peary Channo — 3 waterway divid- 
c5 hes discovery of East Greeniand Sea, a supposed sea northeast of 
Gro the establishment of the insularity of Greenland. 

4. The discovery of sorap Land. 

5. The discovery of Crocker Land. 

6. The discovery of the North Pole. 

Let us analyze briefly these alleged discoveries, the subjects 
of which Mr. Peary has caused to be placed on the maps of the 
Arctic regions. 

1. The Peary Channel: This “channel” Mr. Peary describes 
at length in his book, Northward Over the Great Ice, and 
shows it on all of the maps used in his own books. The “ chan- 
nel” has been named in honor of Mr. Peary as its discoverer. 
(See maps Nos. 2142 and 2560 referred to above.) 

The Danish explorer, Ejnar Mikkelsen, in his book, Lost in 
the Arctic, published in New York in 1913, which is an English 
translation of the official report of the Government expedition 
of Denmark, quotes the following report, signed by L. Mylius 
Erichsen, leader of Denmark’s expedition to the northeast coast 
of Greenland, 1906-1908: 

We drove westward with 23 dogs until the 1st of Tune (1907), reach- 
ing Peary's Cape Glacier, and discovered that the Peary Channel does 
not exist, Navy Cliff being connected by land with Hellprin Land. We 
rechristened Independence Bay, calling it Independence Fiord. 

The above report was confirmed by Mikkelsen (pp. 192-193 of 
Lost in the Arctic), Brónlund, and Hgeg Hagen, and is also 
verified by Knud Rasmussen. Three independent expeditions 
have established the fact beyond dispute that Peary Channel 
does not exist. Why does the Navy Department issue maps 
with false statements thereon? Why must taxpayers pay for 
falsely plotted maps? 

2. Bast Greenland Sea: Erichsen’s expedition established the 
existence—verified by the expeditions of Rasmussen and Mikkel- 
sen—of land occupying the longitudinal space from the point 
called “Academy Glacier” at 34° west longitude eastward to 
12° west longitude, which space Peary had mapped as “East 
Greenland Sea." The various portions cf this land Erichsen's 
expedition has christened “ Kronprinz’s Christians Land,” “ Erik 
S. Henius Land,” and so forth. Therefore East Greenland Sea 
can no longer stand to Mr. Peary’s credit, since it does not 
exist. Yet this East Greenland Sea is shown on all of Peary's 
maps. (See his book Nearest the Pole.) 

3. The establishment of the insularity of Greenland: As Mr. 
Peary did not explore the extreme northeastern portion of 
Greenland, as is proven by the fact that he stated a sea existed 
where is only high land, and that the waters of a broad channel 
flowed where is also dry land, he must leave the honor of prov- 
ing the insularity of Greenland to the later and more thorough 
Danish explorers, Erichsen, Mikkelsen, Rasmussen, and the 
members of their expeditions. The reports of these expeditions 
have been officially accepted and published by the Danes, and 
are accepted throughout the world by explorers, scientists, and 
geographers. 

4. The discovery of “Jesup Land,” as shown on Navy map 
No. 2142: Clark Brown, of Albany, N. Y., a member of the 
National Geographic Society, associate member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, a man of high standing in Mr. 
Peary's own profession, in a report made in 1913, says: 


T account of the dis- 
; i 1903 
n 


n 
Again, in telling of the ition he made in 1906, Peary described 
the northern end of Heiberg Land, or “ Jesup Land,” as he called it, to 


the west of the extreme end of Grant Land, when it is actually almost 
directly south. 


Therefore, the fact is patent that Mr. Peary only remembered 
that he had discovered and named “Jesup Land,” after its dis- 
covery and christening by Capt. Otto Sverdrup had been made 
publie. By some strange oversight Mr. Peary had neglected to 
announce this discovery until he saw another explorer obtaining 
the honor of priority; then his memory was quickened and he 
was able to recall the fact that he “saw” the land earlier than 
did Sverdrup. 

5. The discovery of “Crocker Land”: The fact that this land, 
“ discovered” by Mr. Peary in 1906, has slipped its moorings 
and sailed for parts unknown is still fresh in the public mind. 
The Washington Post of November 25, 1914, carried the follow- 
ing news item: 


Prary’s LAND Is GoNE—McMILLAN EXPEDITION FINDS NONE WHERB 
ADMIRAL Saw IT—NEWS TO AMERICAN MUSEUM—RASMUSSEN RELAYS 
Report, WHICH Says EXPLORERS Saw ONLY MIRAGE WHERE CROCKER 
LAND Was LOCATED—TELL OF THRILLING TRIP—PEARY AWAITS FULL 
DETAILS BEFORE HE TALKS. 

New Yonk, November 23. 
The Crocker Land expedition has established that there is no land at 
the point where Rear Admiral Robert E, Peary said Crocker Land was. 

The expedition after its long trip of 1,200 miles from Etah to reach the 

great unexplored continent eens to exist in the north TUA 1 cro 

made its final dash of 125 miles over the ice from Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard only to find that Crocker Land, if Admiral Peary located it rightly, 
has either melted or moved from its former position. 

MUSEUM GETS THE REPORT, 


The news that the land failed to show itself 130 miles from Cape 
Thomas Hubbard, dn 1 100 west and latitude 83“ north, where 
Admiral Peary sighted it eight years ago was received to-day by the 
American Museum of Natural History. This information was relayed 
to Edmund Otis Hovey, one of the committee in boe er the expedi- 
tion, through the courtesy of Knud Rasmussen, the nish explorer. 
Mr. Hovey made this statement to-day : 

* Donald B. McMillan, leader of the Crocker Land expedition, accom- 
ag by Ensign Fitzhugh Green, journeyed across the ice of the Volar 

in search of Crocker Land, whose mountainous heights Admiral 
Peary thought that he described from an elevation of 1,400 feet on Cape 
Thomas Hubbard in 1906. 


EXPLORERS SAW A MIRAGE. 


“For two 2. Messrs, McMillan and Green thought that they saw 
the land, but this proved to be a mirage, and they finally concluded that 
Crocker Land does not exist, at least within the range originally 
ascribed to it. , 

The journey out and back from Cape Thomas Hubbard occupied two 
months and proved to be extremely rilous, The party crossed 38 
leads on thin ice, lost most of their dogs on the journey, and on the 
day after they got back to Cape Thomas Hubbard, in the middle of May, 
the ice on the Polar Sea broke up and became a hideous, grinding chaos 
of broken ice, on which they would certainly have perished had they 
not got back as they did." A 


I also quote an editorial from the Washington Post of Novem- 
ber 26, 1914, entitled : 
IS THERE A NORTH POLE? 


Now come Donald B. McMillan, leader of the Crocker Land expedition, 
and his associate, Ensign Fitzhugh Green, and state that after two 
months’ search they have been unable to find the land named by Admiral 
Peary for the “angel” of the famous expedition which resulted in the 
alleged discovery of the alleged North Pole. There is no Crocker Land. 
The vast continent, whose cyclopean mountains lifted their shoulders 
into the arctic sky above purple snows and illimitable flelds of thick- 
ribbed ice, has disappeared like a dream. 

t a region it is, that intangible realm that stretches northward 
into nothingness and mere oblivion. A region of unearthly lights, of - 
mysterious noises, of elusive natives, of treacherous waters, of never- 
never lands. Is it any wonder that travelers from that bourne bring 
contradictions and tales that stagger the imagination? 

Old “ Doc" Cook became the butt of the universe because he could 
not prove that he had reached the pole. Yet some of the marvels he 
described have been verified by later explorers. And now doubt is cast 
upon the achievements of Peary because of the nonexistence of n vast 

lar continent which he saw with mortal eyes. Men will ask, * How 

oes he know that he reached the boreal pole. if he did not know a 
continent when he saw it?” Nay, they will go further in their scoffin 
and say, "How do we know that there is a pole?" The evidence o 
the visit to the pole is the same evidence that established the existence 
of Crocker Land, and now Crocker Land has joined the insubstantial 
pageant of dreams. 

xplorers in all times have been subject to the rude skepticism of 
prosaic minds. Marco Polo was even called a liar, John Mandeville 
was a medieval Doc“ Cook, and Purchas’s Pilgrims told impossible 
tales of the pleasure domes of Kubla Khan. en in America the 
friars who saw the Seven Cities of Cibola were denounced as drawers 
of the long bow. 

It is too bad to fla through all the hardship and danger of pene- 
trating to the thrilling regions of the le, only to have the most 
reliable evidences of the exploit whisk emselyes out of sight and 
leave the explorer without visible means of support as to the truth- 
fulness of his narrative. Such tricks and devices on the part of 
nature are enough to disgust all explorers and cause them to curse the 
Bole and the circumpolar seas down to and including the jumping-off 
place. 


If Mr. Peary had claimed to have only had a glimpse of 
* Crocker Land” from one place at one time he might be justi- 
fied in ascribing the vision to a “mirage”; but it is beyond 
eredence that even in the Arctic a man would see the same 
mirage at two different times from two widely separated points. 

Mr. Peary's first mention of * Crocker Land" is on page 202 
of his book, Nearest the Pole, when quoting from his diary of 
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June 24, 1906 (ch. 10, Westward Over the Glacial Fringe of 
Grant Land): 


From the summit 2,000 feet above the sea level and of a more truly 
Alpine character than any that I have seen in northern Greenland or 


Grant Land, the view was more than 8 * * * North 
stretched the well-known ragged surface of the polar pack, and north- 
west it was with a thrill that my ques revealed the faint white 
summits of a distant land which my Eskimos claimed to have seen as 
we came along from the last camp. 


On June 28, 1906, after four days of travel westward, he 
writes In his diary while at his camp at the northernmost point 
of (his) “Jesup Land”: 


The clear day pen favored my work in taking a round of angles, 
and with the glasses I could make out eed Te a little more dis- 
tinctly the snow-clad summits of the dis 
above the ice horizon. 

zr heart leaped the intervening miles of ice as I looked longingly 
at this land and in fancy I trod its shores and climbed its summits, 
even though I knew that that pleasure could only be for another in 
another season. (Page 207 of Nearest the Pole.) 

The New York Times of November 26, 1914, also published the 
following : 

Admiral Peary fixed the situation of Crocker Land at 100° west and 
83* north by triangulation. His calculations were made possible by his 
two views of the Sei mountainous region from Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard and Cape Colgate. 

He made his observation from Cape Thomas Hubbard at a height of 
1,400 or 1,500 feet. The land, which he believed he saw at a distance 
of 120 miles, must have been more than 2,000 feet above the sea level 
or the curvature of the earth would have sunk it below his horizon. 

Under date of November 28, 1914, Mr. Clark Brown, associate 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Albany, 
N. Y., wrote to Prof. E. O. Hovey, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, the following letter: 

Prof. E. O. Hovey. 

Dran Sin: The New York Tr.bune of November 25, 1914, contains the 
Veri ex that MacMillan has found that “ Crocker Land” does not 
e cs 

At the time that another of Peary's discoveries, “Peary Channel," 
was reported to be fictitious, I discussed the 8 reliability of 
Peary's reports in the Knickerbocker Press, May 1913, using a map 
prepared by me in 1910 to illustrate some of my ints. 

I beg leave to file a copy of that article with you, and I invite 
thoughtful consideration for it at any time when Mr. Peary's so-called 
discoveries are before your soci 

Sincerely, yours, 


nt land in ‘the northwest, 


CLARK Brown. 


Prof. Hovey acknowledged receipt of the above communica- 
tion, stating that he had placed it on file. 

Only one discovery remains to Mr. Peary's alleged credit, 
namely, the finding of the North Pole in 1909, where he claims 
to have made a sounding, which is shown on Navy map No. 2560. 

When examined before the congressional committee relative 
to his alleged trip to the North Pole, Mr. Peary stated two facts 
of great interest, namely, that he took no observations whatever 
for longitude on his trip, that he took no observations for com- 
pass variation, and that he traveled by compass. He also stated 
that he did not have with him a chart showing the compass 
variations which have been computed by other expeditions and 
scientists. A most complete and accurate map of this descrip- 
tion has been drafted by Mr. Clark Brown, of which he says: 


This map, embracing most of the Arctic Ocean, shows what is known 
at the present of the magnetic needle in the Arctic regions an ous to 
the North Pole. The latest available data was used in constructing this 
chain of observations. Older observations, one taken in the Smith 
Sound region in 1616 by Baffin and others taken in 1819-20 by Parry 
near the North Magnetic Pole, and some old ones in Bering Sea, were 
rejected. ‘The observations taken on the ill-fated Jeannette expedition 
may be taken as the beginning of the chain, which is continued by the 
Fram expedition around the ance of the side toward the Eastern 
Hemisphere The British expedition of Nares and the Canadian expedi- 
tion of Bernier nearly complete the chain on the American side. A 
reading from the British Admiralty chart of 1907 for the mouth of 
Mackenzie River and another for Point Barrow completes the circuit, 

The 3 tions reported by any of the Peary expeditions that 
can be definitely located upon a map are one taken from Astrup's survey 
of Melville and one taken from Borup's book for the north point of 
Greenland. ‘These are both used. I omitted all the observations of the 
Kane expedition and used the only one found for the ill-fated Hall ex- 
MONS because it was 20 years later. ‘The great foot journeys of 

ansen, Cagni, and Cook are each represented by an observation en 
at the point farthest north reached by these capable and hardy ex- 


plorers, 

This circuit of observations shows some of the most remarkable 
changes in compass pointing that have thus far been found ín the 
known world. study of the map, however, convinces us that whoever 
in the future ventures to explore this region within this loop will find 
some such startling changes as those found by Bernier on one side of 
the loop or as shown by comparing Nansen's with Cagni's most north- 
ern observations on another side. 

Peary says that be took no observations for compass variation n 
this last trip. He has not told us how he and the makers of his 
ex tion could tell from time to time which way was north. 

some future scientific inquiry into the polar question should 
uncover the method by which Peary was able to know which way 
was north witbout having first observed for the variation of the com- 
ss, a great and bitherto unsuspected ald to navigation will be found. 
ntil such discovery has been made explorers will continue, as in the 
past, to observe compass variations when in the Arctic regions. 


WN. 


In report “ Subcommittee No. 8 of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs,” January 7, 1911, page 26, Mr. Peary stated that he 
made no observations for compass variation and had with him 
no chart showing such variations. 

On January 11, 1911, before the same committee, page 94, 
Mr. Peary stated that on his polar trip “no longitude observa- 
tions were attempted.” 

On page 87 of the same report Mr. Peary stated that he made 
a sounding of 1,500 fathoms at the pole, which sounding is 
recorded on Navy map No. 2560. 

All mariners, explorers, and scientists agree that in traveling 
over an unknown region, with no visible landmarks, it is a 
physical impossibility to travel 500 miles, which Mr. Peary 
claims to have done from the last point of land to the pole, by 
compass without, as he himself stated, having taken any ob- 
servations for compass variation. It must be conceded that by 
this statement Mr. Peary unqualifiedly admits that he could not 
have made the trip to the pole. Thus the figures of a sounding 
“at the pole" given on the Navy map are false, and should be 
removed from the map. 

Mr. Peary has been quoted as saying that an explorer's 
achievements should be rated by his previous experience, his 
morality, his mental and physical ability. 

Rated by this standard, which Mr. Peary has himself estab- 
lished, what is the natural and logical deduction relative to his 
various “ discoveries ”? 

Granted that Mr. Peary has had many years of Arctic ex- 
perience; granted, for the sake of argument, that his moral 
character may be above reproach; admitting that his mental 
faculties are keen, is it not a fact that an abnormal condition 
of physical sight which causes a man to behold an open sea 
where is really high land; to imagine a broad channel of 
swiftly flowing water which is actually land connecting two 
other portions of land; to discern the lofty pinnacles of an 
unexplored “continent” at two different times and from two 
different places, thus eliminating the “mirage” theory, which 
„continent“ is now conclusively proved to be an unbroken ex- 
panse of Arctic pack ice; I repeat, must we not concede that a 
man who is unable to distinguish land from ice or swiftly flow- 
ing water from land is unquestionably in error in his supposi- 
tion that he had stood at that point on the earth’s surface where 
in every direction he looked south, when his mental condition 
was such as to lead him to the self-delusion that he could make 
a round trip of 1,000 miles by estimate alone over the Arctic 
ice UE knowing in what direction his compass needle 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Iw toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I note from the morning 
papers that the Senate has attached to the Agricultural supply 
measure an amendment providing for rural credits. I do not 
know how acceptable this amendment may be in its provisions 
for the farmer, but I do hope that it may be so thrashed out 
in conference between the two Houses that a creditable work- 
ing measure may be brought forward that will enable the 
farmer to procure loans ín order the better to conduct his busi- 
ness and increase the products from each and every acre of his 
farm. 

The country is sorely in need of a farm-credit measure, and 
I hope that this amendment will provide the same at this ses- 
sion. It should enable the farmer, together with the provision 
in the measure for farm extension work, for which something 
over $1,000,000 has been authorized, to not only secure the 
necessary money to conduct his farm upon a business basis 
but through this extension work to increase the yield of his 
acres. Upon this subject, Mr. Speaker, I desire to express my- 
self to the House to-day, because I am deeply interested in the 
farming industry of our land. 

Those of us who have read Mark Twain’s story of American 
boyhood, Huckleberry Finn, remember the incident in which 
that exuberant youngster shuffled the spoons on Aunt Sally. 
When first that good old lady counted them there were 10, but 
after Huckleberry Finn secreted one in his sleeve there were 
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only 9. Then he put back the stolen spoon; the old lady counted 
them again, and this time there were 10. And so she continued 
to count, first finding 9 and then 10, until so thoroughly puzzled 
did she become that she gaye up in disgust, not knowing whether 
there were 9 or 10 spoons, 

That is the case of our farmers to-day. They are perplexed 
by a situation, the controlling influences in which are beyond 
their grasp. Two things in that situation, however, are per- 
fectly plain to them: 

First. They are producing the food of the American people, 
that is being bought and paid for at prices that should make 
them well off. 

Second. They are not receiving their fair share of what those 
products bring. 

And naturally they ask, What is the reason?” 

TWO DISADVANTAGES. 

Having been reared on a farm, and haying kept in close 
touch with farming all my life, and being now engaged in farm- 
ing on a limited scale, with that usual American characteristic 
I am not lacking in a personal opinion on that subject. And 
my opinion is that, considering farming as an economic proposi- 
tion, the farmer now seriously suffers from two important disad- 
vantages, namely: 

(a) Lack of the best methods in farming; and 

(b) Lack of adequate selling facilities through which he may 
dispose of his produce so that he personally receives the high- 
est market value for his crops. 

When we consider that through our farmers come five and 
one-half billions of dollars of new wealth each year we can 
readily understand the importance of their welfare to us. “Agri- 
culture is the foundation of manufactures.” The condition of 
all other industries is dependent upon the farm. A flourishing 
agriculture tells of a prosperous land. 

It has been said, “Blessed be agriculture, if one does not 
have too much of it" This statement probably expresses the 
truth of the situation, for our farmers have always had too 
much hard work and been indifferently rewarded. Only within 
comparatively late years has our farming been conducted along 
the same strict business lines as other industries, Now a 
farmer with a large acreage who does not get out of it the 
most the land can be made to produce is worse off than the 
farmer with a small acreage. Those with more acreage than 
their annual yields justify are working under a handicap. 
They not only expend more labor and energy to secure their 
crops, hut pay out more in taxes, fencing, and so forth. Farm- 
ers in Europe have been producing two and one-half to three 
times as much per acre as American farmers, notwithstanding 
that European farms have been under cultivation for many 
centuries and were probably not originally so fertile as ours. 
It is therefore evident that the success of the American farmer 
lays in the increase of his production per acre and the disposal 
of that production at the best market prices, after deducting a 
fair commission for its sale. 


LACK OF SELLING FACILITIES, 


In my opinion every State should interest itself in seeing that 
the crops of its farmers are sold at the best prices obtainable. 
It surely ought to recognize that the greater the return it can 
bring to its farmers, the greater the wealth of the State. Of 
what value are plentiful crops to our farming population if 
those crops can not be converted into cash? It seems to me 
quite apparent that the State should, through the proper offi- 
cials, endeavor to forecast the size of its crops and then lend 
every energy to aid its farmers to dispose of them in those 
markets where they will bring the best prices. 

You may call this paternalism if you wish, or socialism if 
you prefer, but whatever it is I am sure that it will stand the 
test of sound reasoning. I regard it as the highest duty of the 
State to promote the welfare of its citizens, and the assistance 
given any man which results in securing for him the best prices 
in the open market for the products of his labor not only 
deepens the obligation of that citizen to the State but further 
awakens a sense of his moral responsibility to make good. 

We know that local bodies of farmers, the granges, coopera- 
tive societies, and organizations of similar character have been 
doing a valuable work in the interest of their members who 
grow certain products. But farmers with small crops of sec- 
ondary products have suffered the lack of such an assistance 
because the quantity of products of which they were indi- 
vidually possessed did not warrant any permanent organization 
for their disposal. Here is where State aid would and should 
come in. Through our present inadequate marketing facilities 
nearly enough products are wasted on the farms around every 
big city to feed that city. Here is where a large slice of the 


dividends of some of our farmers go. 


A State farm bureau, or some similar office, by representing 
a number of these small-crop owners, could aid in disposing of, 
at the best price, what are termed in the manufacturing in- 
dustry “by-products.” True, this would be the less important 
office of such a bureau, but I mention it first because there exists 
in most of our States at this time nothing of the kind to aid 
the farmer. The greatest value of such a bureau would be, of 
course, in finding for our farmers the most profitable markets 
for their main crops, directing attention to those markets, and 
aiding in getting the produce to them. 

IMPORTANCE OF AVAILABLE MARKETS. 


It will be seen from this brief outline the aid the State can 
render its agricultural population. It is important to the Nation 
that the State do its full duty in this respect, for if the National 
Government is to spend millions of dollars in encouraging in- 
creased production—larger crops—there is nothing that will 
more effectually neutralize its work than a condition under 
which, after the adoption of the most approved methods and 
the most laborious efforts of the farmer, he finds himself in 
possession of a crop that, owing to a similar abundance upon 
the part of his neighbors, it is impossible to sell. 

There is a statement often heard, “There is a job for every 
man," and that the solution is merely bringing the man in 
touch with the job. If this be a fact, and I believe it to be 
approximately so, then it may be said with equal truth that 
“There is a market for every crop," and the problem is neces- 
piy one of getting the crop in the particular market want- 

t. 


With the increased production we are stimulating this be- 
comes a consideration of the utmost importance, for hereafter, 
when there is a surplus, that surplus will be greater than ever, and 
when there is a shortage that shortage will be more keenly felt 
than ever before. Our increasing population, the steady de- 
crease in the area of our agricultural sections, the growing 
dependence of our city population upon our farms for the 
means of sustenance, are changes we can not ignore. 

So imperceptible is the increase of our population that we 
rarely stop to think when we hear of the birth of a child that 
here is another mouth which must be fed, another body which 
must be clothed, another mind to be educated, and so on. But 
if we look ahead over a considerable period of time one experi- 
ences no difficulty in foreseeing conditions in the future. Upon 
a conservative and careful estimate, in less than 100 years we 
shall have a population in this country of 300,000,000 people— 
three times the present number. These people must be fed and 
clothed, and the clothes to keep them warm and the food to feed 
them must come from what we term the agricultural sections“ 
of our land. 

In 1906 the United States exported 525,000 head of cattle and 
in 1912 only 105,000, a decline of 75 per cent. In 1906 we 
imported only 16,000 head of cattle, while in 1912 our imports 
reached 318,000, an increase of 2,000 per cent in six years. 

Now this demand for food in inereased quantities must be 
met. A colossal market for the products of agriculture is 
steadily opening, furnishing a demand for what our farms must 
be made to produce. And they can be made to supply those 
demands by exacting from every acre the maximum of what 
that acre will yield. Reliable figures show that the products of 
agriculture during the last 10 years decreased in seven in- 
stances and increased in only three. And, when they do not 
know, our farmers must be shown those methods which have 
been found to increase the products of the soil. 

FARM-EXTENSION WORK. 

Recognizing this situation, not unmindful of the vast problem 
of the future, this House passed the Lever agricultural exten- 
sion act under which the several States in cooperation with 
the Federal Government propose to offer the latest and best 
knowledge in farming to our farmers throughout the Union. 

I believe the benefits that will follow this instruction will 
promptly show themselves. 'The bank accounts of southern 
farmers who have profited through teaching along this line 
prove this, Under the provision of this law classes in farming 
instruction may be maintained as a part of every country school 
in the land of sufficient size and students will be turned out as 
well versed in a sound and practical knowledge of up-to-dnte 
farming as they are in their alphabet or in their multiplication 
tables. And this education of the young will be supplemented 
by carrying direct to the farms of those who desire it, a free 
knowledge of those methods that have been demonstrated to 
result in increased or better crops. This method of teaching 
makes classrooms of the field, the garden, the orchard, the 
parlor, and the kitchen. 

In my opinion, this knowledge should be carried to our farm- 
ers by men of ripe experience and sound judgment, who have 
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been farmers themselves and made a success of it. They should 
be of the class and character of men who would beget respect 
and confidence. Were this work intrusted to youthful instruc- 
tors, having but a limited experience in practical farming, I 
am afraid it would not be distinguished by that success which 
should attend it. But with the right men, I feel confident that 
this personal demonstration work of what can be done through 
the use of better methods will meet with cordial reception and 
result in many millions of additional dollars in profits to our 
farmers. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

What does this mean? This great forward stride in the prog- 
ress of the farmer means the unlocking of the door of happiness 
and wealth to him. It announces the ushering in of the golden 
age in American agriculture. It will bring larger and better 
crops at a time when there is a wider market for those crops. 

Taken in connection with the improved roads which are being 
put down generally throughout the country—and I am proud to 
say my State is one of the leaders in the good-road movement— 
it means that through the adoption of the automobile, which is 
coming into general use in our rural sections; through the 
facilities offered by the parcel post, the telephone, automobile 
busses, plying from town to town—surely to be followed by an 
automobile-truck express service, carrying the heavy loads which 
the parcel post can not handle—a complete readjustment of our 
rural life, and that the country will be freed from the most 
serious of those objectionable features which heretofore made it 
undesirable to many. 

The flow of families from the country to the city will be 
checked, and boys and girls raised in the country will be con- 
tent to remain there. It will mean even more than this. It 
foretells the use of many of our unemployed farm lands and 
the movement of a percentage of our city population back to 
the farm. 

There is no nobler profession in all America than that of farm- 
ing, and it requires as much brain as does any other occupation 
in life. Thousands of good men living in our cities work in 
cramped and unhealthy surroundings, their families crowded 
into teeming apartments or small houses in a row, where they 
are not in a desirable environment. Many of these men long 
for the pure air and open fields of the country and will follow 
the natural bent of their inclinations and return to the farm. 

And it will not be to the old farm life of bygone days, with all 
its hardships, but to the modern farm, where the good house- 
wife may possess her electric washer and churn, draw water 
from a spigot in her kitchen, enjoy the comforts of stean heat, 
hot water a plenty, and bathe in her own bathtub in her own 
home. 

She will talk over the telephone with her neighbors near and 
far with as much enjoyment as she discussed matters across 
the lawn with her city acquaintances. : 

She will jump into the family automobile and drive to church 
2 or 4 miles away in less time than it took her to walk 5 blocks 
to devotional services in the city. 

If she wishes to shop in the town 15 or 20 miles distant, she 
will be able to do so in her automobile with almost the same 
ease and in less time than required when she lived in the city to 
take the car and go “ down town." 

This is what the new order of things has already made possi- 
ble in the country, and people are beginning to awaken to a 
realization of it. Modern invention has banished from rural 
life nearly all the old terrors that were the bane of those who 
would not remain. It has made it possible for families to live 
in entire comfort in our rural sections without foregoing those 
physical comforts so highly prized, such as indoor lavatories, 
bathroom, electric lights, the communion with friends, the daily 
mail and daily papers, and the opportunity *to get to people 
when they want to.” Many of these modern appurtenances have 
already been adopted and others are being as rapidly as the 
cireumstances of our farming population permit. 

CONTENTMENT ON THE MODERN FARM. 


And these changes, to some of which I have referred, are 
responsible in a large degree for the spirit of contentment 
which is coming over the boys and girls and women on our 
farms. Possibly it was the old order of things that accounted 
for the fact that in 1880 there were 70.5 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country classified as rural, while in 1910 only 53.7 
per cent were classified as rural, embracing towns of 2,500 
people or less. Excluding these small towns, only 36 per cent 
of our entire population actually live upon farms. 

The position of the farmer's wife formerly, who bore most of 
the burdens and shared in few of the rewards, reminds me of 
the story of the dwarf and the giant told in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, i 


In that story, you will remember, a dwarf and a giant made a 
bargain that they would go seek adventures. In the first battle 
the dwarf lost an arm, while the giant escaped unharmed. In 
their second battle the dwarf lost an eye, but the giant put 
their foes to rout, and they rescued a maiden in distress. who, 
falling in love with the giant, married him. They now traveled 
on and came in conflict with a band of robbers, and in this 
adventure the dwarf lost a leg, although the giant was without 
a single wound, and again put their enemies to flight. Though 
the dwarf had lost an arm, a leg, and an eye, it was great fun 
for the giant, who, flushed with success, cried out to his small 
companion ; 

“ My little hero, this is glorious sport; let us get one victory 
more, and then we shall have honor forever." 

No,“ cried the dwarf, who by this time was grown wiser; 
“no; I declare off; I'll fight no more, for I find in every bat- 
tle that you get the honor and rewards, but all the blows fall 
upon me." 

That was the fate of the farmer's wife. The man got most 
of the honors and rewards and she suffered the brunt of the 
hard knocks. 

THE REAL LIFE. 

I have great admiration for the American farmer, for he is 
the man who is to-day feeding the world. If it were not for 
his labor and energy, it is more than likely that the helpless 
women and children of the fighting nations of Europe would 
starve before their men folks settled their differences on the 
field of combat. Our farmers are an incomparable body of men, 
the best of the brain and bone and sinew of the land. At 
Lexington, Valley Forge, Yorktown, Lundy's Lane, Chapul- 
tepec, during our Civil War, and at Santiago they have shown, 
like Fabius of old, their ability to lay aside the plowshare and 
do heroic work for the glory and honor of our country. Most 
of our lawmakers were first crop makers, and the man who 
has not enjoyed such an experience has been deprived of one 
of the richest of life's blessings. 

The man searching for as full measure of industrial inde- 
pendence as obtainable and looking to the welfare of his 
family will, under these changed and improved conditions, 
surely come back to the soil. It is the real life. Seeking relief 
from the thraldom of a joyless labor and the small tyrannies 
of petty bosses, he will find the most inviting haven in our 
rural life, and it will not be long before men will aspire to the 
freedom and blessings of such an existence as devoutly ns many 
in the past longed for the day when they could “ quit the farm." 

It is such a contemplation that recalls those lines of Gold- 
smith in The Deserted Village. 

How blest is he who cr 

A youth of labor with Antti py 5 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, pem to fly! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To turn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Anges around befriending virtue’s friend; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay; 
ation gently slopes the way; 

And, all h 


prospects brightening to the last, 
His Heaven commences ere the world be past, 


“From Newsboy to the Senate.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. M. €. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 25, 1915. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert an article 
published in the Cosmopolitan for October by John Temple 
Graves, entitled From newsboy to the Senate," illustrating the 
distinguished public career of the senior Senator from the State 
of Michigan, Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH: 

FROM NEWSBOY TO THE SENATE. 
[By John Temple Graves.] 


During the sweltering July of 1911 the American Senate engaged in 
a very picturesque and spirited debate over the action of a Senator 
from ippi to retain on the roll of Senate employees Jim Jones, 


an old Confederate negro who had been the 
Davis, had voluntaril 
as his valet, and ha 
sta in!. 


guard of Jefferson 
gone to prison with the Confederate chieftain 
been always loyal in war, loyal in peace, and 


ess in character. 
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of this sketch, in a s 
and cordial tribute to the splendid, m en, ve ye 

tion of the Confederate soldier, eulogized personal and public loyalty as 
the noblest of virtues, and so swept the Senate by eloquent mag- 
nanimity that the old negro retained his place by an overwhelming 


majority. 
pig OM Incident fitly illustrates the manly, generous, and American 
spirit of the senior Senator from Mic s 
A newsboy and bootblack, with an inherited family of five to sup- 
at 12 years of a cash boy at 13, a Western Union messenger 
4, a page in the NE ture at 15, a reporter for a 
icago daily at 19, a clerk in the national Republican convention at 
oa Congressman at 34, and at 46 an eminent Senator of the United 
es. 
It would be difficult to find a career more wholesome and more thor- 
oughly representative of this land of . — A and of equality under 
ican institutions than that of WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH. 
t is a long, high jump from the news stand to the American Sen- 
te, and it takes strong legs and a clear head and a resolute will to 
e 


at 
Ch. 
1 


2 
make ít. 
WILLIAM ALDEN SMrTH has all of these things, and the years have 
0 ted that he has some much more. He has noble am- 
bitions, a definite purpose, tireless industry, high courage, and a great 
human heart. 


It is out of his heart that there came the things that make 
WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH unusual among men. The fine, noble spirit 
within the man gives him his cordial grace of manenr, his swift sym- 
por with his fellow men, his generous sanship, his magnanimous 
oemanship, and his catholic love of country. 

He is personally known and personally loved by two-thirds of the 
entire pone dn of Michigan. hen he came to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, he, a 5 Was elected from a Democratic district by a 
majority of 10, votes. When he ran for the last time in his dis- 
trict he was elected unanimously, without any votes him any- 
where. Good stuff in a man like that. 

Of the blood of old Israel Putnam and the four Abercrombie brothers, 
minutemen of the Revolution, with a southern mother and a Michigan 
father, the heredity was perfect for public usefulness, and the grand- 
son of Henry Alden, the Virginian, gies the qualities of his fore- 
bears to the credit of his constituents. 7 


A LOYAL FRIEND, 


Deep in his loyal soul WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, of Mi has 
held the humanities and the obligations under which he fought and 
won. He has never forgotten the men who labored with him and the 
men who rose with him. And for the fellows who did not rise WILLIAM 
ALDEN SMITH’s heart is just as warm and his hand is just as ready. 

Because he won in the battle of life by hard labor and unfailing hon- 
esty. Senator SMITH has always been a hard worker and a Senator of 
Sterling integrity. His diplomacy is, and it has always been, the 


diplomacy of directness and sincerity. There is never any doubt as to 
where he stands on any public question. He is absolut: fearless in 
the statement of his convictions, and neither party ca nor Senate 


traditions, nor autocratic Chief Executives embarrass or in| te the 
expression of his honest views. 

And because land of liberty and 9 has prospered Sen- 
ator SMITH out of stern struggles into fortune and repute, he loves 
this country and he respects it everywhere. He is no cringing Ameri- 
E no truckling Tory, apologetic in commerce, and apprehensive 
n war, 

WHAT HE HAS DONE. 

He is for the American policles, is the Senator from Mi and 
he makes his advocacy heard and felt. Upon tbe stalwart erican 
issue of the exemption of American coastwise shipp from the Panama 
Canal tolls he took his stand promp and resolutely against the sur- 
Mn Ad SORE ERN, NIME. AE aped 

ee he fou rously a — en 0 on, 
including the "President's, with fearless frankness, and oss. the de- 
bate for the American contention with one of the most masterly and 
es of the entire on, 


lican colleague, 
gency-currency 


approve. 
" oth in House and Senate Senator SMITH was a champion of the 
direct election of 5 the people, and to him more than to 
any other man his State of Michigan owes its excellent primary-election 


law. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous recent service of the Mic n Senator 
was in investigation of the Titanic disaster, over which he was 
selected by his colleagues of the Committee on Commerce to preside, 
The pem ges mm an Me with which, without training in mari- 
time and admiralty law, he this great task were admirable 
Free cen 5 E — PAEAN W. o orm d youth. He 
went s o New York, went stra’ o the Carpa „ Seeking per- 
sonal interviews and information from the cabins of survivors and 
friends, went to the bottom of every question growing out of this 
greatest of all sea disasters, and presented a report which won the 
unstinted praise of English and American jurists and journalists, and 
will nerpia all time to increase the safeguards of ers at sea. 

The chigan man is the second ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the second ranking member of the 
Committee on Commerce and a member of the Committee on Naval 
‘Affairs, where he stands for a greater Navy and the full s 
of the first line of our defense. 

He was one of the men 8 to draft the declaration of war 
against Spain. He visited ba during the cruel e of Weyler, 
and his denunciations of the “butcher's” cruelties did much to stir 
the American arms to action. He was the friend of William McKinley, 
who used SMITH'S p In signing the declaration of war. 
|, Senator SMITH an orator of national fame, and is in frequent 
üemand upon national and literary occasions. He is happily married. 
Mrs. Smith enjoys an enviable place in social and official life at Wash- 
ington, and bears her own and her husband’s honors with grace and 

p^ They have one son of 21 years, who carries his father's name 
igh promise of future success. 


The Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


4 OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, February 24, 
my esteemed friend the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], in his usual impassioned manner, referred to the sink- 
ing of the American steamships Evelyn and Carib in the North 
Sea, presumably by coming in contact with mines, and urges the 
President of the United States to suspend the activities of the 
War Risk Board. 

The gentleman dwells upon the fact that the Evelyn and 
Carib were built in Scotland and had been repaired in American 
shipyards and were flying the American flag, as of peculiar sig- 
nificance in connection with'that disaster. 

The inference to be drawn from the gentleman's statement is 
that the War Risk Board are at fault for having assumed the 
war risk on foreign-built ships. He seems to think the fact that 
the Evelyn was built in Scotland in 1883 and the Carib was 
built in Scotland in 1882 had something sinister to do with the 
war risk assumed by our Government; that if they had been 
built in an American shipyard the hazard from mines would 
ec pean less and the fate of the vessels would have been dif- 

eren 

The age of the vessels had nothing to do with their fate. 
They did not sink in a storm at sea or under circumstances 
that showed them not to be in a seaworthy condition. 

Their fate would have been the same if they had been new 
vessels just launched from an American shipyard and on their 
maiden voyages. 

The deadly mines are as effective against new as they are 
against old vessels. In either event the hazard is equally great. 
Hence, all the gentleman had to say as to the age of the vessels 
and that they were foreign built is nonsense and bears no rela- 
tion to the loss of these ships. 

They were under the American flag, and lawfully so; they 
belonged to American citizens, and had been practically rebuilt 
in American shipyards, and with American material and by 
American labor. 

When so repaired or rebuilt they were entitled to American 
registry under the act of December 27, 1852 (Rev. Stats, sec. 
4136), which provides: 

The Secretary of the Treasury may issue a register or enrollment 
for any vessel built in a foreign country whenever such yessel shall be 
wrecked in the United States and shall be purchased and repaired 

a citizen of the United States, if it shall be proved to the satis- 


by 
faction of the Secretary that the repairs put upon such vessel are equal 
to three-fourths of the cost of the vessel when so repaired, 


They were repaired or rebuilt and admitted to American reg- 
istry and became entitled to all the rights of a vessel of the 
United States in 1898 and 1899, respectively, under the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley. 

What a pity the gentleman was not then a Member of Con- 
gress to raise his clarion voice against the admission of these 
vessels to American registry. He might not have prevented it, 
but he could have railed against it, although his railings might 
not have been any more effective than they are under the pres- 
ent administration. 

The fact that the balance of trade of the United States for 
January in our foreign commerce amounts to about $125,000,000 
and bids fair to exceed $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year seems 
to wound the gentleman deeply. He' does not know any better 
way to stop it than to thwart the efforts of the administration 
to meet effectively the extraordinary conditions growing out 
of the war in Europe and to protect and foster and increase 
our foreign commerce. He would withdraw every ship under 
the American flag from the high seas. He would abolish the 
War Risk Board and repeal the ship-registry act of August 18, 
1914. He would deny to us our right as a neutral nation to 
trade with the belligerents. For partisan advantage he would 
paralyze our foreign commerce or give it over to the shipping 
of other nations, to be exploited at will. 

The cargoes of the Evelyn and Carib were cotton and noncon- 
traband of war, and vessels and cargoes were entitled to the 
protection accorded by international law to the vessels of neu- 
tral nations, 
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The administration will hardly pay heed to the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The activities of the War 
Risk Bureau will not cease. What we need is more ships under 
the American flag in our over-sea trade, rather than the sus- 
pension of the valuable work of the War Risk Board. The 
following telegram from W. N. White & Co., dealers in fruits 
and general produce, 76-78 Park Place, New York, just received 
by me, is only one of thousands of cases brought to the attention 
of Congress in proof of the fact that we need more ships under 
the American flag in our over-sea trade: 

New YORK, February 26, 1915. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 


. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Mercantile marine, which virtually controls New York and Boston in- 
terest to-day, want 5 shillings and 5 per cent, say $1.25, freight on 
American apples for Liverpool, ordinary cargo that was 3 shillings 
nnd 6 pence six months ago and 2 shillings and 9 pente two years ago. 
Value here of said apples are only $1.50 to $2.50 per barrel against 
$4 two years ago. 

W. N. WHITE. 


The rates of war-risk insurance will doubtless be increased 
to cover the increased hazards of navigating the North Sea and 
growing out of the order of the German Admiralty extending 
the war zone to the British Isles. It is proper that this should 
be done. Not one dollar of the loss thus far sustained is a 
charge upon the Treasury of the United States. The earned 
premiums on risks heretofore assumed by our Government 
nmount to $752,041.47. The losses on the Erclyn and Carib, 
?S far as known, amount to $659,103. It may be there will be 
other losses, and it may be they will exceed the premiums earned 
nnd become a direct charge upon the Treasury, but when we 
take into account the immense advantage of our country in 
fostering nnd promoting our foreign commerce, as shown by 
our huge trade balance from month to month, the possible losses 
through our war-risk insurance of vessels and cargoes under 
the American flag may be regarded without grave concern. 

I will here insert 2 memorandum furnished to me at my re- 
quest by the Secretary of the Treasury; also a statement pre- 
pared by him and given to the press on February 24, relating 
to the business transacted thus far through the War Risk 
Board since its creation September 2, 1914: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 25, 1915. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY. 

Nine hundred and sixty-one policies issued September 2, 1914-Febru- 

ary 23, 1915. 


Mota) amon’ Ipsdred, c L—— —l $56, 645, 084. 00 
Premiume on. Sine oorr ire eee a arsine ets 1, 502, 302. 09 
Of the above amount the earned premiums (on $28,- 

796,154) are — 752, 041. 47 


Therefore, net amount at risk 
Known losses to date: 
Steamship Evelyn 
Steamship Carib- 


27, 848, 930. 00 


401, 000. 00 
258, 103. 00 


659, 103. 00 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1915. 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY M'ADOO. 


The total insurance carried by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of 
the Treasury 8 pon the steamship Evelyn, reported sunk off 
Borkum Island February 19, and the steamer Carib, reported sunk in 
the North Sea February 23, is $659,103, which is covered entirely by 
premiums already earned by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

The total premiums received by the bureau up to and including Feb- 
ruary 23 amounted to $1,502,302.09. Of this $752,041.47 has actuall 
been earned and all risks released. ‘The $659,103 represents the maxi. 
mum possible liability of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in connec- 
tion with the sinking of the two steamers, This does not take into 
account the possibility of salvage. The condition of the sunken steamers 
at this time is unknown. Cotton is rather easily salvaged, and it is 
possible that the cargoes are not beyond recovery. If so, this would 
mean a material decrease in the possible loss. 

The total amount of insurance so far written by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance is $56,645,084, and the sinking of these two steamers 
represents the first loss suffered since the bureau was organized on 
September 2 last. 

: ENS details of the insurance of the Erelyn and the Carib are as 
ollows : 


“ EYELYN." 
Hull —— — ͤ ͤW—2h wlr/—ů $100, 000. 00 
Cargo---------------------------------------------- 301, 000. 00 
We UES Sa ete a aS AAACN SE te 401, 000. 00 
Premium 2.2 i ei np nn anne ee 13, 030. 00 
Net Tg eR NS aa cel a ES 387, 970. CO 
“ CARIB.” 
Hull nn i áÓÀ— 2 a 22, 253. 00 
Cargo-----------------22-.2]-21.--.--------22.-2]2.--2----- 235, 850. 00 
TORRE se c E eene ddr d 258, 103. 00 
Premitumc rU Eque dee Eee mae. NO CREE 7, 965. 02 
PCa ty Ve Se St es sR eee ES Fe 250, 137. 38 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection I will avail myself of the 
privilege of incorporating as part of my remarks an editorial 


which appeared in the Scientifie American of February 20, and, 
the article written by me for the Scientific American on the 
ship-purchase bill and referred to in the editorial: 

THE ADMINISTRATION VIEW OF THE SHIPPING BILL, 


The attitude of the Scientific American to the ship-purchase bill (a 
measure which has thrown Congress into a deadlock as remarkable as 
any that has ever occurred) must, ps time, be perfectly clear to 
its readers. Our opposition to the bill is the outcome of many years 


of study of the problem of our merchant marine, and it is based upon a - 


serious conviction that the administration measure does violence to cer- 
tain fundamental economic and political principles, the violation of 
which is certain to doom this or any other specious and ephemeral enter- 
prise of this kind to disastrous failure. 

At the same time we realize that it will greatly assist our readers in 
arriving at a more just conclusion as to the merits of the bill if both 
sides of the controversy are laid before them clearly and, as far as pos- 
sible, without prejudice. The arguments of the opposition to the meas- 
ure we have endeavored to make clear in the series of articles which 
have appeared in our columns during the discussion of the bill. 

It now gives us great pleasure to present elsewhere in this issue an 
article written at our request by Representative JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
chairman of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
who introduced the ship-purchase bill in the House. The article has all 
the force, logical sequence, and clarity of statement which one would 
expect from Judge ALEXANDER in the summing up of an important case. 
No one can read his statement without being possessed of a perfectly 
clear understanding of the motives, underlying principles, scope, and 
purpose of this measure. We now can follow nus peg A the sequence 
of external events and internal mental processes which led the admin- 
istration, after a survey of the conditions existing in our merchant 
marine and our over-sea commerce, to present this measure as the very 
best which it can offer as a solution of the present difficulties. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHIP-PURCHASE BILL—A DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S POLICY. 


[By Judge JosuuA W. ALEXANDER, chairman of the House Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


During the fiscal year 1914 the foren commerce of the United States 
amounted to four and a quarter billion dollars. The imports were 
nearly two billions of dollars and the exports over two and one-third 
billions of dollars. Not more than 10 pcr cent of this commerce was 
carried in vessels flying the American g. It is estimated that for- 
cien shipowners collect from the American yore $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 a year for the ocean transportation of passengers and 
eargoes to and from the United States. This sum materially affects 
our trade balance. Just prior to the European war we had ships of 
only 1,376,809 tons gross in the foreign trade. It is estimated that 
soon after war was declared 5,500,000 tons of foreign shipping was 
withdrawn from the ocean carrying trade and that 550,000 tons of 
German and Austrian shipping is interned in American ports. 

The war in Europe ha ardly begun when the American people be- 
came keenly sensible of the imperative need for an American merchant 
marine, England, France. and Germany, our principal carriers, were 
at war, and we needed vessels cloth with the rights of neutrals 
to carry our over-seas commerce. The shipregistry act, admitti 
foreign-built ships to American registry for the foreign trade an 
suspending temporarily the provisions of our navigation laws requir- 
ing the captains and watch officers on vessels of the United States to 
be American citizens, was passed August 18, 1914. 

The administration was assured that the passage of this act would 
bring a large measure of relief. 

No sooner was it passed, however, than the same interests called the 
nttention of the administration to the fact that Great Britain, France, 
and Germany were writing war-risk insurance on vessels and cargoes 
under their flags, and unless our Government would do likewise the 
PAN act would not be much help. An act was prompti 
assed by Congress and joe Se by the President creating a War Ris 

oard in the Treasu partment, and the Government has since 
written millions of dollars of war-risk insurance on vessels under our 

g. No serious objection was urged to this legislation upon the 
ground that the Government should not engage in the insurance busi- 
ness. ‘The emergency had to be met, and private companies were im- 

otent. This measure wee aren by the people who now object to the 

overnment MU TC bill and denounce it as paternalism and 
State socialism, hey were to be the beneficlaries if the Government 
engaged in the insurance business. All the people will be the bene- 

ries if the latter bill becomes a law. 3 

After the ship-registry act and the act creating the War Risk Board 
were passed it was represented to the administration and to the com- 
mittees in Congress having jurisdiction of the subject matter that on 
account of the disturbed financial conditions growing out of the war 
in Europe it was impossible for private persons, firms, and corporations 
to purchase foreign tonnage and bring it under the American flag, 
unless the Government would guarantee their bonds or lend them 
money, or in some other manner give them aid. This was the situation 
when I introduced the ship-purchase bill. 

With our foreign commerce paralyzed and our utter dependence on 
the shipping of Great Britain for service and her interests sharpl 
antagonistic to ovr own. with ocean freight rates mounting higher an 
pigner every day, and facilities under our own flag distressingly in- 
adequate, it was thought by those charged with responsibility in the 

remises that if the Government must carry all these burdens in the 
terea of private shipping and give private shipping a free hand to 
exploit our commerce and charge all the traffic would bear it would 
be wiser to provide by law for a Government owned and controlled 
merchant marine, operated in the interest of the agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and commercial interests of the United States, and give that 
service at reasonable rates and at the same time compel other lines 
to do likewise. And right here is the rub. There is no reason to 
believe that the Government will enter into competition with the 
established lines where they are giving, the people good service and at 
reasonable rates. It would be folly to do so. 

What are the fundamental propose in the ship-purchase bill now 
pending 2 Congress, which the shipping interests are opposing so 
violen 

The bill provides that the United States, acting through a shipping 
board, may subscribe to the capital stock of any corporation or corpora- 
tions now or hereafter organized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State or of the District of Columbia, the object of such 
corporation to be the purchase or construction, equipment, maintenance, 
and operation of merchant vessels in the trade between the Atlantic, 
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Gulf, or Pacific ports of the United States and the pu of Central 
nnd South America and elsewhere to meet the demands of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes 
nnd to make charters or leases of any vessel or vesse!s owned by such 
corporation to any other corporation, firm, or any individual to be 
used for such purposes, subject to the approval of the shipping board. 

The initial stock of the 3 shall not be over $10,000,000, 

the shares of the par value of $100. The capital stock may be in- 
creased by the 2 board with the approval of the President. The 
United States shall subscribe for 51 per cent of the stock and each 
increase. The remainder may be subscribed for by the public, or by 
the United States if not subscribed for by the public. The United 
States, through the shipping board, with the approval of the President, 
is authorized to purchase or construct vessels, to transfer them to 
such corporation, and to pay for same by issue of Panama Canal bonds. 
Such corporations shall make provision for. sinking fund and for 
depreciation char; under the rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the shipping rd. The vessels purchased or constructed under 
the act shall be entitled to registry under the laws of the United States, 
but may engage only in trade with foreign countries or with the 
Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila. 
The sg ghd Do the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and three 
additional members, two of whom shall have practical experience in the 
— of vessels in the forei trade, subject to the direction of 
the President, constitute the shipping board, and are vested with power 
to vote the stock of the United States in such corporation and to do all 
other Suae necessary to protect the United States and to carry out the 
purpose of the act, and, with the approval of Congress, may sell the 
stock of the United States in such corporation. 

The President is given the power to charter naval auxiliaries and 
vessels belon ng to the War Department suitable for commercial uses 
and not required for naval or m Eti purposes in times of peace and 
vessels owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co. to the cor- 
poration created by the act, the vessels purchased or constructed to be 
of a type, so far as our foreign trade may rmit, suitable for naval 
auxiliaries. The President is authorized to take them over for use as 
aaa auxiliaries or for other purposes and at a reasonable price of 
rental. 

Powerful private interests are arrayed against this bill. The repre- 
sentatives o erg privilege and the powerful organization known as 
the Shipping Trust, with its affiliations in the domestic and foreign 
trade, oppose it. They are vociferous in the expression of their fears 
that the passage of the bill will involve us in grave complications with 
the belligerents. They may be counted on to promote legislation when 
it is for their benefit and will increase their profits, but view with grave 
concern legislation for the general welfare. Another class opposes 
Government ownership, honestly believing it is not a proper function 
of the Government. he first class also takes advantages of the rea- 
sons urged by the latter to defeat this legislation. one of these 
rosea r TEE proposed a rational plan as a substitute for tbe administra- 

on : 

It is assumed that Government ownership is something new under 
the sun. Those who urge this objection assume that the American 
people are ignorant of the many activities of the Government in which 
the principle is applied. Private enterprise failed to build the Panama 
Canal, and the Government took over that great enterprise and has 
completed the canal in the interest of the world's commerce and for 
the national defense. The Government owns and operates the Panama 
Railroad. It was relocated and rebuilt within the last five years at & 
cost of about $10,000,000; also owns and operates the Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Co.'s' fleet of passenger and freight steamers from 
New York to Panama, and has done so for 11 years past. The averse 
rate of freight between New York and the Canal Zone at the time the 
Government took over the operation of the line was i5 r ton. This 
has pen ren reduced to the present rate of .50 
rough goods and $4.50 per ton for general cargoes. The reductions 
made by the Government line similarly affected the rates by the other 
lines, all of which were of foreign registry. The result has been an 
immense cue to the Government in cost of construction of the canal; 
at the same time no complaint has been made that the reduced rates 
2 not been remunerative to the foreign as well as to the Government 
ine. 
The War Risk Insurance Bureau is a Government activity that has 
worked well The rates are one-eighth of 1 per cent. What they 
would be if the business was being done by private companies must 
be left to our imagination. 'The Government has a splendid fleet of 
vessels in the Revenue-Cutter Service under control of the Treasury 
Department. The successful and economic management of this fleet 

uires as high, if not higher, order of skill and efficiency than is re- 
quired in the management of a flect of merchant vessels, 

The Government, through the Post Office Department, has taken over 
a large part of the transportation business heretofore done by the ex- 
press companies and at a reduction of cost to the American people of 
about 50 per cent, and little heed would be paid to a demand to 
nbolish the parcel post upon the ground that the Government should 
not engage in the transportation business. 

The Government is building n railroad in Alaska at a cost of forty 
millions of dollars to unlock the mineral wealth of that great store- 
house of nature for the benefit of all the Mop rather than have it 
exploited for the benefit of the few. It is to hoped if the Govern- 
ment goes into the steamship business it will prove a greater success 
than has the operation of our railroads under private control, notably 
the New Haven under the Mellen régime. y 

The Government owns the greatest wireless system in the world, 
under the control of the Navy Department, which not only renders 
efficient service for all the departments of the Government but does a 
large amount of commercial business at reasonable rates, and could 
do more without additional expense of operation. Yet it is assumed 
that the Government should not engage in the ownership and opera- 
tion of shipping in the foreign trade to meet the demands of our grow- 
ing and expanding foreign commerce, although private capital has 
failed for 50 years to provide such service for the American people. 

The Washington Post of February 7, in an editorial, very pertinent] 
remarks: “ Private capital knows full well that it can not and will 
not establish an American merchant marine without the aid of public 
cash contributed in some way, form, or manner by the Government. It 
is to the interests of fore shipping combines that no American mer- 
chant marine be established. It is to the financial interests of powerful 
representatives in the country of foreign shipping—commercial and 
financial interests—that no American merchant marine be established 
unless they can control it. save their European allies from American 
competition, and make such rates for f-eight and passengers as will 


afford them large profits. They are entirely willing to draw financial 
aid from our Government if the control of the marine is given them.” 

Up to the European war our foreign commerce was the grip of 
foreign shipping lines. Thesc lines were controlled by shipping gs 
and competition for the most part had been eliminated. ates had 
increased in the last few years 50 to 200 per cent, "These combinations 
were so powerful in all the trade areas of the world that no independent 
ship lines dared to enter the field and compete with them. 


SUMMARY OF THE MOST STRIKING INCREASES, 


Since the outbreak of the war In Europe the following are striking 
illustrations of ocean freight rates: 

Ocean freight rates on grain from New York to Rotterdam have 
been increased since the outbreak of the war 900 per cent; on flour, 
500 per cent; on cotton, 700 per cent. From New York to Liverpool 
the rates on the same commodities have increased from 300 to 500 
p cent. From Baltimore to European ports, excepting German, rates 

ave been increased on grain 900 pet cent; on flour, 364 per cent; on 

k to Liverpool rates on grain have 
been increased from 157 to 200 per cent; on cotton, 186 r cent. 
From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been increased 
471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 1,100 per 
cent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. From Savannah to 
Liverpool e rates have been increased on cotton 250 per cent; to 
Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 900 per cent. From 
Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increa on grain 174 
per cent; on cotton, 361 per cent; to Bremen the rates have been in- 
creased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 


CONTROL OF RATE SITUATION BY STEAMSHIP INTERESTS. 


cotton, 614 per cent. om Norfo 


eat is the pity. 
ne 


may be trusted to have a greater regard for the publie welfare than 
they have shown and to observe in letter and spirit our duties as a 
neutral; at the same time he will demand that the belligerents shall 
recognize our rights as such. 

One thing is certain, the present situation has demonstrated our 
absolute need of an American merchant marine, not only to extend 
and protect our commerce in the overseas trade but as an arm of the 
national defense. It is to be hoped that this lesson will not go un- 
heeded and that selfish interests may give way to the general welfare. 
The plan proposed mor not be the best that could be devised, but it 
989 of the consideration of all thoughtful and patriotic American 
citizens. 

As yet no better plan has been proposed. 


Our Flag. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1915. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me by the House to extend my remarks in the RECORD on our 
flag, I herewith present the very excellent patriotic poem writ- 
ten by Mrs. Marion Watkins, of Sherwood, Mich., wife of a 
Civil War veteran of my district. 

The poem is as follows: 


What! change our flag, our country's flag, 
The flag our forefathers planned, 
That should mean so much to everyone 
Whose home is in our land. 
You can not take from or add to 
One single ng to-day 
That would make it mean more than It does, 
Our flag of the U. S. A. 
It stands for all that makes us great 
And wisely was it planned, 
A star to shine for every State 
And the one flag for our land. 
You may change all other things if you wish 
Our grand Old Fiag of the Stars and Stri 
ur gran ag o e rs an ripes, 
Our flag of the [i 8. A. 
For we all know that field of blue 
Is only for each State 
And none but traitors to our flag 
Would that field desecrate. 
No other emblem do we need 
Or color there to show 
The principles for which it stands, 
For that all nations know. 
It has stood for over one hundred yeara 
And is our Nation's pride, 
For it were shed a million tears 
And a million for it died. 
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Then why ask Congress now to change 
One thing upon our 


It cheered and led 
From victory, on to victory 
Our flag of Washington. 
They see comrades as of yore 
In battle's flerce array, 
They hear the shots, they see them fall 
For our flag of the U. 8. A. 
Can they remain unmoved, unhurt, 
And see them pe a stain 
On the emblem of their sacrifice 
And feel it was all in vain? 
"They want one flag, and only one 
To float o'er our land for aye, 
And that to be the Stars and Stripes, 
Our flag of the U. S. A. 
through many wars 


our Just and righteous laws. 
diers’ flag, tis our citizens’ flag, 
"Tis the flag of every one 
"e dwells beneath its sheltering folds 


For all are one to-day ; 


Oh 
For your sons to hold for aye 
gton, 


By their dsires was gi 
To Eeep stained its honor 15 
ith their high raised to heaven, 
and good, 


Till there would not remain 

One yestige of our dear Old Fla: 
That millions died to sustain. 

E Pluribus Unum, our motto is, 
And all that it implies, 

Libe and union, now and forever, 
As long as the Old Flag flies. 


Opium and Habit-Forming Drugs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday February 24, 1915, 


n the bill (S. 6631) to regulate the practice of pharmacy and the 
"ale of poison in ne consular districts of the United States in 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily favor the pending legis- 
lation. Students of the subject everywhere view with alarm 
the great increase of the use of habit-forming drugs in every 
section of the civilized world. Here in the United States many 
well-intentioned, well-meaning persons are maintaining a vigor- 

us crusade against the manufacture, purchase, and sale of in- 
oxicating liquors. To my mind the excessive use of such intoxi- 
cants will never bring in its train the wretchedness, the misery, 
and the crime that results from the use of opium and other 
habit-forming drugs. It were well if the ladies and gentlemen 
engaged in the prohibition propaganda in these United States 
would devote their earnest attention to this subject of the in- 
creased use of habit-forming drugs at once before the habit be- 
comes so deeply implanted throughout the United States that 
the danger will have been done before remedial laws are en- 
acted. The pending bill refers to the sale of these poison drugs 
in the consular districts of the United States in China. That 
great Empire, with its millions of inhabitants, has learned what 
it means to have a large percentage of its population besotted 
and degraded by the use of opium. The great Chinese states- 
man and philosopher, Li Hung Chang, left a vivid picture of the 


degrading influence of the use of opium among the Chinese peo- 
ple in his memoirs. On page 285 of said memoirs, edited by 
William Francis Mannix, and published by Houghton, Miflin 
Co. in 1913, is found the following: 

VICEREGAL YAMEN, TIENTSIN, 1893. 

A statement has been translated to me from one of the London 
papers in which I am quoted as saying to the Hon. e N. Curzon 
that I do not, in common with most Chinese, hold Great Britain 
responsible for the importation of — into China. 

n the first pla I never in my life made such an ou s asser- 
tion; in the sec $e If sure that Mr. Curzon never said I 
did; and, in the third place, both Mr. Curzon and as well as 
every well-read and intelligent Britisher or oriental, is aware of the 
unhappy and d ceful fact that but for Great Britain there would 
not be a picul of opium sold in China to-day for illegitimate use; by 

I mean for use outside the legitimate practice of medicine. 

This may ap to be a strong assertion, and I have no doubt 
it will be as mgly denied and condemned; but it is a true one, 
nevertheless, and the entire history of trade and traffic in the Orient 
will substantiate my every word. 

A great many fine Englishmen have been friends of mine, and I 
number to-day many of that race among my intimates—ministers and 
consuls, army and "n officers, engineers, and hundreds and hun- 
üreds of merchants. ese men know that I have great admiration 
for them and their race, and, in all seasons and times, for their sacred 
and virtuous Queen. But for the Government, so far as it has made 
itself not only the agent but the guardian of vicious opium trade, 
I rg a Tar nate ca. Mie Aint 

iow this money-grasping, trade-com ng feature 
of pans dealings with my coun millions of x people 
of na have been made more misera! 8 stalwart men and women 
have been made pau vagrants, and the lowest of ls, ani 
hundreds of thousands of the weaker ones of my race—mainly among 
the women—have been sent to suicide graves. 

And all this because otherwise India might not prosper! 

And all this because otherwise British trade might not flourish in 


eT cle toe ld and terri 
s use gold and territory are greater in the e of the 
British Government than the rights and bodies of a weak oT 

Yes! Yes! Yes! We Chinese have been laughed and sneered at in 
the streets of London itself, and have been called pig-tailed opium 
eaters,” when for years and years it is the Government of these same 
Londoners which has responsible for the millions of human 
wrecks throughout the and breadth of the Middle Kingdom, 

I was asked once a British admiral at MY. what my estimate 


3 but questioned him as to the Pop gam of England, nnd when 
l ,000 I said: “Admiral, that is 


mat m paa Haast ne wretched being in C pe - 
n s relation ve often taken m an m records before 
me made estimates of the number — 


SBE geen its strongest 
hold along the coast and in Formosa. M H’ sent an official to 
inquire into the evil in Formosa, and he d there. Others follow 
became addicted to the curse, and died also. Later, travelers an 
traders crossing from India and the Mohammedan countries intro- 
duced it into the western Provinces, and still later this devil's extract 
entered the country as to princes and others in high places. 

I am fully aware of the growth of the vice in China, for even as a boy 
at school I saw its ravages, and I inquired whence it came, and why 
it was brought. Even a bosom friend and student—whose name I do 
not just now recall me a victim of the habit, left his home, and 
was finally stoned to death by order of the magistrate because he had 
become entirely bereft of reason and decency. 

Yes; in all my years—in my studies, in the army, during the wars 
and the famines, in all = fhe tical and business life—I have studied 
and combated this devouring evil, and the more I know and see and 
learn of it the greater does England's crime become in my eyes. 
England—proud and mighty and rich England—England with her 

t armies and navies and great men—is ashamed and covered with 
— because of the crimes of her Indian poppy. 

It has been stated times without number, and upon seyeral occasions 
directly to my face, that, while I was seemingly opposed to the traffic, 
I myself, personally or through agents, had dealt in the drug, having 
pme Poppy, u my own lands, and having leased lands both in 

u an ili for its cultivation. I have never denied the truth 
of in this writing (a copy of which I intend 

ndent at Peking and another to the 
Hon. Mr. Curzon) I shall acknowledge that the foregoing assertions 


are true. 

But I will immediately say, in order that my honor and my con- 
science be satisfied, that to my knowledge not one farthing’s worth 
of the opium in which I dealt ever went for smoking purposes. 
would have my secretary prepare, if such were necessary, a list of the 
high medical firms and men with whom I have had business dealin 
in opi and it could easily be shown that they are not only of the 
best m repute in China, Japan, and Russia, but that they, almost 
without exception—l speak rticularly of Chinese doctors and con- 
cerns where I have had dealings—are as bitterly opposed to the habit 
and traffic as I m am, such men and firms as could not be sp: 
proached by users of the d or by users' agents in any way. f 
course, so far as concerns what has become of the commodity sent 
to Ja and Russia, I can not say, only I feel certain from the price 
and the gradc dealt in that very little, if any, has ever reached the 
so-called drug fiend. As to the lands I have leased for ricultural 
purposes, I can only say that never has there been a stipulation for 
or against the poppy; but where I have found the plant growing 
upon my lands I have always endeavored as a mere matter of business 
to have the crude product sold to myself. 
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And still another view of this question has been taken. The Chinese 
Government has, on more than a few occasions, been asked almost 
directly this question: ' If you regard the importation of opium into 
your country in the light of such a dire evil, why is it that you do 
not make and enforce laws prohibiting the growth of the POPPY. within 
your territory?" And our Government has always replied: “Of what 
avail would It be when we are still ‘compelled’ to open our ports 
to the drug from India?” 

Could any question, really a question from one Government to an- 
other, be more ridiculous, and could any answer be more to the point? 

I know that for more than 20 years there have been repeated at- 
tempts made by outside interested parties to have the sternest edicts 
issued from the northern capital against the growth of the poppy 
throughout China. Mark me, not spanu the use of the drug, the 
deadly and benumbing drug, but against the cultivation of the plant 
from whose the poison is extracted. 

I know, furthermore, that large sums of money were ready to fall 
into the hands of certain high officials if they could secure such an 
edict from the palace. 

What would the object of this be? 

The man who could not grasp the meaning of this knavish attempt 
would, indeed, lack the mentality of a blind toad. 

No; the rich Indians, backed by the diplomatic force and mae 
strength of the British Empire, would not alone rob millions 
degraded Chinese of their mental and bodily 5 they would 
sap the last cash from the land of their victims. ey would in 
our beloved country in every way, and leave us helpless dupes of the 
poppy farmers of India, 

want to say that I am not of those of my countrymen who have 
been in opposition, either openly or secretly, to the advance of the 
Western Church in China. On the contrary, I have from very early 
days welcomed the missionary of the West as well as the mer t or 
the engineer, and I hope to continue in this attitude to the end of 
my days, for it is my earnest — — = sooner China awakens 
e 


meon that Chris- 
e Chinese because 


the prisons on account of the opium curse lt they see the vice all 


, and 
And they 
know that a great nation, a 
given this awful blight to the Middle Kingdom. 

What are they to think? 


Address of Hon. Joseph E. Davies, United Staies Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, Before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Thursday Afternoon, February 4, 
1915. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. CARLIN, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
print as a part of my remarks the address of the Hon. Joseph 
E. Davies, present United States Commissioner of Corporations, 
who has been nominated as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission; and as his remarks have peculiar significance and 
are of great interest to the industrial world, I desire to incorpo- 
rate them in the Recorp for the general information of the 
public. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH E. DAVIES, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
CORPORATIONS, BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 4, 1915, AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M, 
The problem of the relation of business to industry is world-wide. 

T principle of the Sherman law is not confined to the United States 

alone. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLY ABIIORRENT TO SELF-GOVERNING PEOPLE THE WORLD 

OVER, 


Wherever -there is a conscious attempt at popular self-government 
the world over there will N be found a * dd attempt to 
destroy the power of monopoly. he Republic of nce, the Govern- 
ments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the South African Union, all 
make monopoly, or attempts to monopolize, crimes against the State, 

MONOPOLY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT INCOMPATIBLE. 

This is so because private cr ga is the denial of freedom, which 

self-governing peoples demand, t is the negation of democracy. 


Political 


Monopoly is monarchy. 
freedom in oppor tuniz is denied. 
ed and translated into political absolutism. 

of the criminal and civil statutes, th 
of the law, may differ with the character of the peoples of the various 
countries; but the conscious legislative attempt to destroy cn een A 
y 


Ge homey d is a farce if industrial 
nless the latter obtains, the former 
The forms 
e machinery for the enforcement 


as a menace to freedom, is present wherever government is immediate 
8 and subject to the control of its subjects. 

t is the significant fact in a survey of world-wide evolution of 
industry and its relation to government. 


METHODS OF REGULATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The machinery of government, by which the destruction of monopoly 
and the regulation of competition is sought, varies. In Austria, Fran 
and England it has been left to the courts. In Canada the judicia 
processes have been supplemented by a procedure which, upon com- 
pent of persons injured, permits the question of attempted monopo- 

tion to be investigated by a temporary commission appointed by 
the court. In New Zealand it has been left directly to the courts, wi 
the power vested In the governor, in council, to reduce the customs 
duties forthwith, to restore competition, if necessary to destroy local 
monopoly. It remained for Australia in 1912 to create an interstate 
trade commission, with a character of permanency and of expert quali- 
fication, and with broad investigat and quasi judicial power, to in- 
vestigate conditions, to enforce the laws regarding commerce, and to 
aid Australian industry, 

REGULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


For 25 years in the United States the governmental machinery em- 
ployed has been investigation by general legislative commission or 
administrative officer and the instituting of court proceedings by the 
Department of Justice. Under conditions of gigantic change in the 
economic and financial structure of society in this country and the 
world, the manner in which the courts have performed this arduous 
function, involving technical and economic knowledge of vast extent, 
will constitute a monument to the resourcefulness and commanding 
ability of the American judiciary. 

In recent years, however, there has been evolved a new agency for 
executive and quasi judicial function in government design to give 
greater resiliency and freedom of action and to afford relief that is 
more speedy, ormal, and direct, which within constitutional limita- 
tion seeks to avoid the law’s delays, and to fit the remedy to the wrong. 
It was in consonance with this development that the conception of the 
Federal Trade Commission was advanced. The need of the business 
community for such a governmental agency in this matter was voiced 
by the overwhelming vote of the Pent avc st A of commerce, that consti- 
tute this national body, in favor of the creation by law of a Federal 
Trade Commission. The idea has been advocated directly or indirectly 
by men of all political parties, and has been urged by Attorneys Gen- 
eral, econom and publicists. It remained, however, for the President 
of the United States to give such impetus to the idea as to translate it 
into an enactment of law. The language employed by the President in 
his message to Congress declares the need so clearly and forcefully, and 
withal furnishes such insight into the possibilities of this instrument, 
that I shall repeat it here: 

“And the business men of the country desire something more than 
that the menace of le process in these matters be made explicit and 
intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite guidance, and infor- 
mation which can be supplied by an administrative body, an Interstate 
Trade Commission. 

“The opinion of the country would immediately — of such a 
commission. It would not h to see it empowe to make terms 
with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, as if the 
Government made itself responsible. It demands such a commission 
only as an indispensable instrument of information and Tuum as a 
clearing house for the facts by which both the 3 we and the managers 
of t business undertakings should be ime „ and as an instrumen- 
tality for doing justice to business where the processes of the courts or 
the natural forces of correction outside the courts are inadequate to 
adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet all equities and 
circumstances of the case.” 

Federal Trade Commission bill was enacted into law by practl- 
a unanimous vote of both Houses of Con „ and was signed by 
ent September 26, 1914. The general features of this law are 
familiar to you Y reason of the very strong and able report upon this 
matter prepared by your committee and referred to your membership 
with the referendum vote conducted by your association. 

By this law there is to be constituted a nonpartisan body of men, 
of business, economic, and legal experience and training. Not more 
than three shall be members of any single political party. The term 
of seven years and the successive expirations of the respective terms 
insures continuity of purpose and that there shall be finally applied 
to this problem the judgment and experience of a body of business 
men of trained and specialized knowledge, who are designed not only to 
bring an understanding of the theoretical and economic and legal 
questions involved, but as well a sympathetic appreciation of the prac- 
tical difficulties and troubles of industry, together with a comprehensive 
perspective of the industrles of this country and the interests and 
welfare of sade gen den ublic who are affected most by these conditions, 
It is the logical, scientific, and efficient way of meeting the situation. 


POWERS OF THE TRADE COMMISSION. 


Generally speaking, the * admis with which the Trade Commission 
is clothed are of two kinds, investigative powers and quasi judicial 
functions. There is nothing new, novel, or unprecedented, or of an 
inquisitorial character in the investigatory wers conferred. The 
powers previously exercised by the Treasury Department, by the Sec- 
reu of Commerce, m the Interstate Commerce Commission, and by 
the Bureau of Corporations in obtaining facts with reference to banks, 
navigation laws, railroads, and corporations furnish abundant precedent 
for this delegation of power. Corporations are the creations of the 
State, and it is mantfestiy right that the Government, which created 
these instruments, should permitted to obtain such facts witb refer- 
ence to their conduct as to be assured that the interests of the people 
who constitute the State are not harmed by their actions. 


THE TRADE COMMISSION A CLEARING HOUSE FOR FACTS AND INFORMATION, 


The Trade Commission is empowered to gather information with 
reference to the organization, business. conduct, and practices of cor- 
porations; to secure this information by reports such as it shall pre- 
scribe; to classify corporations and to make public, with due regard 
to the protection of trade secrets and lists of customers, so much 
thereof as is necessary in the public interest. By this means a great 
body of useful and correlated ormation may be gathered to furnish 


, according to the classification made 

hrough reports of this kind there wi 

FOR —— as to the nature and character of each of these industries, 
e degree 


a of integration eir e 
difficulties — CUM, their position, respectively, with De aped 
thered er 


for affording to a disin Government agen seeking only the 
public good and interested only in the public welfare, knowledge of 
and a general view of the whole make-u 


will be found in large measure by the extent to which the assembling, 
o oer and interpreting of these data shall develop into constructive 
n 


to business enterprises of the country, and to the extent to which 

ad, sympathetic, and accurate 
vernmental a 
functions in the service of the general public. 
INVESTIGATION UPON CONGRESSIONAL OR EXECUTIVE DIRECTION YIOLATION 
OF TRUST LAWS, 


Upon the direction of the President or of either House of Congress 
the commission is authorized to investigate and tepurt concerning any 
alleged violations o: antitrust acts by corporations, and whenever 
a final decree has been entered against any corporations in a suit to 
restrain violations of the antitrust acts the commission is authorized 
to make an inv ation of the manner in which the decree is carried 
out, and, in case investigation is made upon the application of the 
Attorney General, the commission will transmit a report of its fi 
and recommendations to the Department of Justice and publish su 
report in its own discretion, à 


DISINTERESTED EXPERT BUSINESS OPINION AVAILABLE TO THE COURTS, 


The law further provides that if in any suit in ity brought by 
the Government under the antitrust acts the court is othe, opinion that 


han make recommendations for an ap 1 2 form 
of dissolution decree. Thus there is placed at the disposal of the courts 
the expert business knowledge and experience of a disinterested Govern- 
ment agency which is familiar not e TUR 
industry in the particular case at bar but which 
in the course of time wm not only a broad und nding 
also si al information rega ng the economic business and industrial 
conditions, all of which will be available in the aid of the courts, not 
only to the advantage of the litigants, but as well for the protection of 
the ge pus This is the translation into law of the suggestion 
contained in the message of the President of “an administrative commis- 
sion capable of directing and shaping corrective processes + 
In aid of the courts." 


INVESTIGATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO BRING BUSINESS INTO HAR- 
MONY WITH THE LAW, 


The Trade Commission act provides further that upon the p 
tion of the Attorney General an in tion of the business o 
ed to be violating the antitrust acts may be made, ani 
lon shall make recommendations for readj 

it into accordance with the law. 


tion of partment of Justice there has grown up in connecti 
with trust cases a practice which may be d bed as the entry ot 
“ consent It is a situation wherein the Department of Justice 


the judgme 
defendants 
into court and enter their formal consent to the entry of such t 
or been agreed upon. This method of accomm n of 
— 5 — law hae within it s 
es for great good a y great possi! or disastrous harm. 
It bas been used with the atest 

Department of Justice in the past, 


would be used quere with a 
of the commanding abilities or the judgment of the Attorney 
the responsibilities involved are such as would necessarily cause a 
single executive officer to pause in the exercise of such power. By 
the fo ing provision of the Trade Commission act there is provided 
an additional agency avallable to the ent of Justice for 
bringing into harmony with the law the business practices of corpora- 
tions, The Trade Commission furnishes a nonpartisan body of men 
familiar with the whole field of industry to which matters of this 
kind may be referred for investigation, examination, and recommenda- 
tion. By reason of its nonpartisan character, and by reason of its 
technical knowledge, it may be assumed that the recommendation of 
such a body would fortify the judgment of the Attorney General in the 
estimation of the publie, would relieve a single individual from the 
imposition of such a res; — 1 as this process necessarily involves, 
and might be productive of great good the accommodation of busi- 
ness to law in the changing forms of our economic and legal develo 
ment. This situation contains the gestion of mise of a body 
of administrative law being built up which would of great aid to 
business and of service to the country. It is a distinct contribution to 
the suggestion contained that the forces of correction should be ade- 
quate o adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way which will meet 
all the equities and circumstances of the case." 
INVESTIGATION OF FOREIGN COMBINATIONS INIMICAL TO OUR INTERESTS 
IN FOREIGN TRADE. 

Much has recently been said in connection with the 9 of 
the Sherman law to foreign trade. It has been maintained, with much 
vigor, that the principles of the Sherman law should not be — to 
business in this Decay that is engaged in f trade and in the 

ension of our foreign markets. n support of t contention it is 
urged that combination through a common selling a: is neces- 
sary in the foreign market in order to meet the competition of European 
cartels and other combinations of sellers in the markets of the world; 
that the small producer and manufacturer in country can not ex- 
tend his mar into a fore field except through a common selling 
agency, because of the prohibitive cost involved ; that if inhibitions 
imposed by the Sherman law be placed upon combina s en, 


in foreign trade in the United States it would operate to the serious 
rejudice of small producers and to the distinct advantage and benefit 
trusts, which can afford and do establish substations in distant 


of 


rts of the world; that the reasons for the Sherman law do not ob- 

n in fore countries and in foreign trade, use in an inter- 
national market competition is secured for the benefit and advanta 
of the r throu 
other hand, it is 
tions for foreign tra 


one, and is fraught with 
is and large 
the duty of investigating in foreign countries com- 
binations and other trade conditions which may affect the foreign 
trade of the United States. bir agris ice conjunction with the - 
partment of Commerce and with the urtment of State, a large 
amount of information can be obtained which will give authoritative 
information as to the facts which will enable the lawmaking power 
of the Government to address itself to the problem with greater se- 
curity and confidence, 
QUASI JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION, 


Both in the Trade Commission act and in the so-called Clayton Act 
certain important provisions of declarative law are enunciated, and the 
authority to enforce compliance with these declarations is vested in 
the Federal Trade Commissi 


on. 

Unfair methods of competition: In section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act itself the following very important provision of de- 
clarative law is stated: 

m t methods of competition in commerce are hereby de- 
clared unlawful.” 

The act provides that the commission is empowered and directed to 
prevent persons, erships, and rations, except banks and 
certain common carriers, from using such unfair methods of competi- 
tion, and establishes the procedure by which this may be done. 

In addition to the sahetantive provisions contained in the Federal 
Trade Commission act with reference to unfair methods of competition, 
e D € contains certain prohibitions the enforcement of which 


the Federal Trade on as to rations under 

its jurisdiction. The provisions of the law are very ute, and only 
the broad features are specified herein. 

ion: Section 2 pu in certain cases, price 

discrimination where the effect may to ntially lessen competi- 


olding ed 
companies, or the ownership by one company of the stock 
3 where the effect may be to substantially lessen competition 
between the companies or to restrain 
or tend to create a monopoly, 

Interlocking directorates: Section 8 provides that two years after 
the Deer em of the law pA m ride ti . shall be 

rohibi certain 8 an pa ar W respect to corpora- 
ions ha’ more than $1,000,000 capital stock and surplus, other than 
certain and commen carriers, wherever they are or shall have 
been theretofore, by virtue of their business and location of operations, 
competitors, so that the elimination of competition by agreement be- 
tween them would constitute a violation of any of the provisions of 
any of the antitrust laws. 

Tntorcement of the prohibitions of the Clayton Act: The authority 
to enforce the foregoing provisions of the ton Act is vested in 
the Federal Trade Commission as to all corporations which come with- 
in its jurisdiction, by section 11 of the said act. s 

Nothing could more clearly indicate the de 
care which the committees of gave to 
phraseology of the Trade Commission act and the 
reference to these prohibitions, 


PROTECTION TO MODERATE-SIZED BUSINESS FROM UNFAIR COMPETITION, 


Unfair methods of competition have been the chief weapons of mo- 
nopoly. It is generally conceded that one of the greatest menaces to 
relatively smaller industrial units is to be found not in the superior 
efficiencies of the larger rival but im their being able to — unfair 
methods to destroy a competitor by local price carne under cost or 

ractices. ome of the most powerfu 5 of 
the world are * — to have obtained their dominance by their ability 
to throttle ere tors equally efficient but less able to bear this strain 
in um py attacks x this sad a 3 of 
reasonable may, reason e personal equation, favorable loca- 
d similar advantages, be equally or more efficient than 


of discriminating 
slation than the 
layton Act with 


important and beneficial a pee of legislation in the interest of the 
top body of business men 1 be 

ion of unfair methods of competition. It ma 
that some of these practices are airoso prohibited by 
sections of.the Sherman law, but there also strength in the position 
that the agency for preventing these practices is usually invoked only 
after a very large number of practices can be proven to exist, under a 
blanket petition in equity or under an indictment that alleges not an 


of tra In such a situation there is too much danger that by the 
time the remedy is applied the patient should be in a very weakened 
and dangerous condition. Here is an agency that has been igned, a8 


the very seeds of, monopoly in their germina- 
it them to develop into a vigorous and rank 


has been rr to — 
o 
rottle the healthfal upshoots in the industrial 


tion, rather 
growth which will 
field. 
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PROCEDURE IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW. 


Briefly stated, the pfocedure in the enforcement of these substantive 
provisions of law declared in both the Federal Trade Commission act 
and the Clayton Act, as recited above, is the following: 

Whenever the commission believes that any person, etc. has been 
using unfair methods of competition or violating the provisions of the 
Clayton Act, and that its intervention in the matter would be to the 
interests of the public, it shall serve a notice on the party complained 
of, who shall have the right to appear before it and show cause why 
an order should not be made to require that such practices cease. 
Other parties, for good cause shown, are allowed to intervene in the 
proceeding. On hearing had, if the commission shall be of opinion 

at the practices are prohibited by the act, it shall serve an order on 
the person complained of to cease and desist. If such person fails to 
obey the order of the commission, the latter may apply to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals to enforce the same and file a transcript of the record 

the case. The court shall then take jurisdiction of the 55 
and have power to affirm, modify, or set aside the order of the 
sion, but the findings of the commission as to facts, if supported M 
evidence, shall be conclusive, and no additional evidence is permitt 
to be adduced without again referring the case to the co ssion for 
a rehearing. The only review of the judgment and decree of the court 
is by writ of certio. to the Supreme as provided by law. Any 
party required to cease from using such method of competition or from 
violating the aforesaid provisions of the Clayton Act may obtain a 
court review In a similar manner. 

The judicial review of the orders of the commission thus provided 
for is what is sometimes termed a “ narrow” review; that is to say, 
the commission’s conclusions of fact are conelusive, if supported by evi- 
dence, but the court may modify or reverse the order on the basis of 
violation of constitutional provisions, absence of jurisdiction, or viola- 
tion of the rules of procedure provided in the act. 


THE OPEN ROAD AND DEMOCRACY. 


Such in a general way is the statement of the La — the functions, 
and the ibilities of the Federal Trade Co n. Its present 
enactment into law is due, more than to any other single cause, to the 
sympathetic understanding, the genius for constructive statesmanship, 
und the vision of the of the United States. 
8 business me of pate 
peop. an attempt an indus- 
t complication to translate the spirit of Faneuil Hall 
into terms of present-day freedom. Conditions of the present, and as 
well the freedom of opportunities in the long future for our children 
and their children, demand that the highways of trade shall be 
the “rules of the d" shall 


justice. 
shirt sleeves and shirt sleeves, R. ess of the e per- 
sonal achievement, there can not be found a man in this country, in my 
belief, who does not desire that conditions shall exist and shall con- 
tinue to exist in this country such as will enable his children and his 
grandchildren, if reduced in means, to have an opportunity, with a clear 
road and no favor, to achieve and build their fortunes and their char- 
acter to the same and in the same manner as opportunities were 
afforded which made their forebears — poran, and big. 
ich confronts the 


ot 
this country and the business men of this country in . 
is b tha rations. The 


blem reaches 
ental question of the kind and c 


racter of the 
Government we shall evolve in this — armos of 


to the 
and to Phe patriotism of our citizenshi 


esign: Republic 
t the lndéstrlal iiverties and opportunities of the people 
ma preserved under a republican form of government. In the task 
which confronts it there can be no doubt but that the Federal Trade 
Commission will receive the effective, honest, and able cooperation of 
the business men of the United States, even as it received the suste- 
nance and indorsement of this great body of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in the period of conception and during the 
rlod in which it was enacted into law. 
patriotism which exists in business as in other 
rmit that its functions should 
ut will recognize that its func- 
pfulness, service, and greater 


this | pere t 


The intelligence and 
flelds of American activity will not 
be interpreted into terms of menace, 
tions are designed for and aimed at hel 
security for the rights of men. 

In the law of its creation there will doubtless be found imperfec- 
tlons—it would not be a human institution otherwise—but the Federal 
Trade Commission will grow and develop consonant with the service 
which it performs and commensurate with the usefulness with which 
it justifies its existence. 


Address of Henry L. Stimson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 26, 1915. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to take advantage 
of the courtesy of the House in permitting me to extend my 
remarks in the HECORD by inserting an address by the Hon. 


Henry L. Stimson, formerly Secretary of War, before the Ite- 
publican Club of the city of New York on February 15 on the 
“Military needs of our country”; also a copy of resolutions 
offered by me and adopted unanimously by the club. Mr. Stim- 
son’s address was, in fact, the report of the committee on na- 
tional affairs of the Republican Club, of which committee I have 
the honor to be chairman: 


ADDRESS or Hon. HENRY L. STIMSON BEFORE REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1915, on “ MILITARY NEEDS OF Our COUNTRY." 


In any discussion of the military needs of this country the first th 
to be avoided is the formulation of any new or ill-matured su did 
1 who have no special knowledge on the subject. nstant 

e and lack of continuity have been characteristic faults from 
was : 5 — military poliey has suffered since the beginning of our na- 
ona ory. 

As a matter of fact there is reru d in existence a carefully matured 
m for our national defense, which 
- the best military minds of th 

e was 


This report is supposed to cover the relations between our land and 
naval forces, between the forces at home and in foreign servi the 
relation between the lars and the citizen soldiery, the peace and war 
administration of all sses of units, the problems of the mobile army 
and of the coast defense, methods of enlistment, service with the colors 
and in the reserve; in fact, all of the matters which should enter into 
this broad 3 and of which many are now being discussed for the 
first time by the public at large. This rt represents the best plan 
that the best-trained military minds of country have been able to 
ve to us after careful study and preparation. The manifest duty of the 
is not to or replace it with some undigested proposition 
pai out by less competent men in the excitement of the hour, but rather 
ascertain the various respects in which our actual condition at pres- 
ent falls short of the plan and policy thus promulgated and to concen- 
trate all our efforts toward bringing up these deficiencies. 


In rough we are "e —5 now about $100,000,000 As annum 
on our my about $140,000,000 on our Navy. Practically, all 
authorities agree t this amount of money, if wisely spent, would be 


amply sufficient for the maintenance of a most a 
tary and naval defense. The real question before the coun is not to 
spend more money upon our forces, but to spend more wisely eco- 
nomically that which we do spend. For pe at under a wise milita 
policy the blic of Switzerland, by a yearly expenditure of six 
one-half millions, has been able to Leger and train an — of nearly 
call out this summer for the success- 
hich befell Bel- 


100,- 
on an ar whose total stren 000 
rmy only 30,000 are available United 
States for the general of a mobile army. There are many 
facts which our condition from that of Switzerland; there 
are many reasons why we can not maintain an 
can, but there is no possible manner of doubt that under pro 
we can come much nearer to h than 
blie to-day is simply this: 


should we not nd this large sum of $240,000,000 per year so as 
72 the most efficient: result possible rather than S Toran whieh 


uate system of mili- 


e practical 


vy—have no 
hand in the preparation of a and no voice to defend such a 
budget on the floor of the Houses of Congress, while the men who wish 
to spend the Army and Navy appropriations upon unnecessary A 

or unfit navy yards have such a voice as well as a vote, a 

of waste and extravagance is sure to result. Our military system 
can never be made highly or permanently efficient until a budget sys- 
tem is adopted in this 3 to that which exists in substan- 
2 all other civilized cou 1 general governmental need is 
the first need of our Army and Navy. 

Roughly stated, our national defensive needs, as discussed in the 
above-enumerated report of the General Staff, and as agreed to by all 
d 5 and naval authorities, are comprised under the fol- 
First. An ad 


rde 
st invasion ; and in times of both une and war 
-— citizens' 
army upon which, in any serious conflict, our protection must ultimately 
T 


ourth. A citizens' army composed of men who do not make arms 
their vocation, but who have been willing to spend a short portion of 
their lives in undergoing the training which modern methods of war 
Dx absolutely necessary as a condition of usefulness on the battle 


A very brief discussion of the deficiencies of each one of these four 
classes and the need of immediate steps to remedy it is all that can 
be brought within the scope of this report. 


THE NAVY. 


In our need of an adequate and efficient Navy the United States 
comes second only to Great Britain. We have 21, miles of coast 
line and a ra y increasing commerce to defend. The 

of a navy is purely defensive, although tactically it must alwa 

ke able to act on the offensive for the purpose of making effective 

fense of the country. Standing by itself, a navy is not designed for 
military aggression, such as the invasion of another country. Its func- 
tion, on the contrary, is to defend our own country and our commerce 
against such a on. Yet, in order to do this, it must be able to 
seek the enemy's fleet and attack it wherever the conditions for Ameri- 
can success are most certain. To scatter the fleet or to tie it down 
to operations near our own coast is to destroy its real defensive ability. 
In the Napoleonic wars England was saved from invasion by victories 


general pur- 
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of her fleet which took piaco hundreds of miles away from her coasts, 
and a policy which would prevent our own fleet from adopting such a 
course of operation would be hazardous to our safety. 

These considerations, in addition to the fact that we have distant 
foreign po ons, require that we should have a seagoing navy of 
adequate size and efficiency. The many vital questions which are still 
unsettled in naval tactics uire that we should have a navy which 
is up-to-date in all of the various branches of the ce. 

As a matter of fact, nayal authorities t agree that not only has 
our Navy been falling behind in its penera relative Mr to that 
of other nations, but it is strikingly deficient in certain vital particu- 
lars. It is extremely short in personnel; it is deficient in the number 
of our capital ships; it has no battle cruisers and practically no scout 
cruisers; it is extremely lacking in effective submarines and destroyers. 

In.view of the fact that the Navy is practically our only existing 
defense to-day, its needs should meet with the promptest and most 
earnest attention. 


COAST DEFENSE. 


Our system of coast defense is in the best relative condition of any 
of our Jand defenses. But its function is very limited. Its purpose is 
merely to protect our seacoast cities from a naval raid and damage such 
as recently befell Scarborough and Hartlepool. It offers no defense 
against an enemy who has control of the sea and can land an army at 
any unprotected point of our huge coast line. 

ven in our coast defense there are t deficiencies. Our military 
pus contemplates that its personnel should be "UT half from the 
egular Army and half from the militia. Substantially 50 per cent of 
ench of those two Gots is lacking, and in the case of a sudden emer- 
gency, against which it is the purpose of the coast defense to be a mE 
ection, many of our forts would be opolan undermanned. e 
amount of ammunition is deficient. The plans of our mili advisers 
contemplate only sufficient ammunition for an hour's firing. 
supply at present is very considerably d even 
standard, and in many cases our most important seacoast guns would 
be sufficient for only 30 or 40 minutes’ firing. 


THE MOBILE REGULAR ARMY. 


The report of the General Staff above referred to estimated the size 
of the mobile Regular T which it deemed necessary for the defense 
of the continental United States at about 110,000 men, to be com 
in part of men serving with the colors in times of peace and in part of 
reservists to be called to the colors in time of war. 

The Secretary of War reported last November that, excluding the 
troops in our foreign possessions and in our coast defenses and on vari- 
ous noncombatant and detached duty, our mobile Roue Army con- 
sisted of 20,405 men and 1,495 officers, an aggregate of less than 31,000. 
This number must be still further depleted in order to compie the gar- 
risons of Hawaii and Panama. en those are finished our mobile 
army within the United States will consist of less than 25,000, a force 
but little more than twice the size of the police force of New York City. 
Under the present imperfect reserve law it has a reserve of just 16 men. 
The mere statement of these figures is sufficient to indicate the gravity 
of the situation. 'The Secretary of War asks: 

First. For the immediate increase of 25, men in the mobile army. 
to be obtained by raising the present organizations within the United 
States to their full strength. 

Secondly. He asks for the institution of a practical reserve system by 
which an additional number of reservists for the Regular Army will be 
eventually obtainable. He also asks for an increase in the number of 
officers to take the place, in time of peace, of such officers as are 
serving with the militia or on detached duty with educational institu- 
tions and in time of war to assist in the organization of the citizens' 


army. 

The necessity of these very moderate requests is self-evident; in fact 
they do not go far MER to meet the demand of the situation. Yet 
the House of Representatives, under the control of the same party as 
the Secretary of War who has made the request, has completely ignored 
each and every one of them and the pending appropriation bill con- 
tains no provision for even these slight increases, 

THE CITIZENS' ARMY. 


It has been the historic policy of this country to depend upon a vyol- 
unteer army of citizens, called out at the outbreak of war, to defend it 
in case of any serious conflict The development of the art of war 
during the last half century has been such as to make radical changes 
in this policy necessary if it is to be successful. Hitherto we have 
relied upon training and equipping our volunteers after the outbreak 
of war. In our previous wars we have escaped disaster under this 
method largely on account of conditions which will in all probability 
never occur again. In the Civil War we were fighting against an enemy 
who was as unprepared as ourselyes. Each side trained the other as 
the conflict pr ed. In the War of 1812 we were fighting a nation 
which was almost yeay absorbed in a great European war and which 
spent very little attention upon us. Yet in that war we called out, 
from first to last, 527,000 men to defend us against an enemy which 
never had a force of 16,000 men in the field at any one time, and whose 
total forces throughout the war aggregated only about 54,000 altogether. 
We were defeated in most of our battles and we lost our Capitol at 
Washington after a force of 5,400 untrained Americans had run away 
from less than 1,500 British on muerte a loss of only 8 killed. 

We can safely assume that any serious antagonist whom we shall 
have in the future wiH not be unprepared. Modern war is fought with 
weapons which require time to construct and training to use to an 
extent hitherto unknown. Our citizens to-day are wholly unaccustomed 
to the use of the military rifle, let alone the modern field piece. 'The 
training, i Teri and discipline of the modern army is much more 
complicated than that of 50 years ago and requires very much greater 
time and expert knowledge. The conditions surrounding the raising 
and equipment of a force of citizen soldiery have therefore completely 
changed since the Civil War. To attempt to organize such a force of 
volunteers in the way in which we did it then would be to invite dis- 
aster against practically any army of modern Europe. 

In order, therefore, to be able to depend upon citizen soldiery it is 
clear that much more time must be spent in preliminary training and in 
providing for their equipment in time of Ona To-day there is no 
other force of citizen soldiery within the United States than our Na- 
tional Guard, comprising the Organized Militia of the country. On 

aper this force consists of 127,000 men, but certainly not more than 
halt of it is even moderately well trained. It labors under the disad- 
vantage of being a State force whose officers are commissioned by the 
State authorities and whose main support and training come from the 
States. Under legislation which has been proposed in Congress, but 
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not yet enacted, this force could, at considerable further expense, be 
somewhat improved in efficiency, but not substantially so or enough to 
make it a very much more réliable dependence than it is at present. 

Under these circumstances it is inevitable that new and broader 
foundations must be laid for the creation of Ry of citizen soldiery 
in of war; provision must be made for the training of a force of 
reserve officers to constitute the junior officers of such a force. Steps 
have already been taken by the War Department in the institution of 
summer camps, where young school and college graduates can, In asso- 
ciation with the Regular Army, get a brief intensive training. We be- 
lieve that this should be supplemented by legislation rmittin 
graduates of such camps to obtain temporary commissions as junior 
officers in the Regular Army on condition of becoming thereafter reserve 
officers, subject to call in time of war. 

Provision should also be made for general training in = shooting 


man owes to 


coun not only to die for her, if necessary, but also to spend a 
little of his life in learning how to die for her effectively. We believe 
t the institution of a somewhat similar system in this country is 


WAR MATERIAL. 


mE ae we find Ms there = a great seca m in the bres m = 
equip a citizens’ army for war, particular e 
vital element of field artillery and field artillery . Such 
uipment can not be extempor nor can it always be purchased 
r war breaks out. It takes at least five months for the manufac- 
ture of a modern battery of field guns within the United States. At 
present we have in stock but little more than half the 1 number 
of field fans to equip a citizens’ army of the minimum size believed b: 
our military advisers to be necessary; and we have ammunition suf. 
cient to serve those guns, at the rate ammunition is now used, rather 
less than one day and a half of fighting. We are very insufficient in 
aeroplanes, being outranked by at least 13 other nations, Immediate 
oe be taken to bring up these 1 
e condition of military un 


en as a whole, we find that repared- 
ness of the United States is most serious and lamentable. We m it 
is the duty of our citizens, without respect to party, to take the present 


on, when the interest of the country 
Euro war, for insisting that Con 


earnest attention 
speedi 


as been aroused by the 
give to the subject its most 
to the end that the foregoing deficiencies may be 


Nox ALDER offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
* Whereas it now seems wise to recur to and heed that specific provision 
of the Constitution of the United States which places upon Phe Con- 
the ona non of providing for the national defense: Now, 
therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That we reaffiim the resolution passed by this club on 
Vx LII 17, 1910, as follows: = x 

„That the Republican Club of New York reaffirms its support of 
the broad American policy of an adequate national defense.“ 

* Resolved, That this being a highly patriotic and nonpartisan ques- 
tion affecting the preservation and tuation of our national life 
and institutions, we earnestly solicit the cooperation of all political 
parties and organizations believing with us that the insurance of our 
1 is of vital importance to every American along with a safe 
peace policy. 

“ Resolved, That we approve and adopt the foregoing report and reso- 
lutions and that we urge upon the Congress the immediate examination 
and consideration of the military needs of the United States, to be fol- 
lowed by such legislation as the facts may warrant.” 


General Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 27, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, when the people pick up any 
average citizen and place him in Congress for four years he 
ought to learn something; and if he does learn anything, he 
should give the benefit of it to the people who elected him. 

I have now served in this House four years. During that 
time Congress has been in session almost continuously. Six 
sessions have been held, whereas only four sessions are usually 
held in as many years. So that, ns a matter of fact, my incum- 
bency has equaled six years of service under ordinary circum- 
stances. 


General prosperity is undoubtedly the one big and over- 
shadowing issue which will throughout the ages most interest 
the voters at the polls. That party under whose administration 
the country enjoys the greatest amount of prosperity will always 
have the strongest claim upon the electorate at the ballot box. 
As a people and as individuals we are reached by conditions 
more than by argument or theory. 
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Yet argument and theory undoubtedly have an important and 
legitimate function to perform, and, in spite of the fact that 
conditions have of late actually grown worse instead of better, 
I wish to give a few reasons why the people as a whole should 
not give up the fight they have undertaken to bring about in 
the United States—greater equality of permanent opportunity. 

In the first place, with the light that I have as the result of 
my four years’ experience here, it appears to me as clear as 
the sun on a. bright summer day that the only "prosperity " 
that is now offered to us as a consideration for returning to 
standpatism would be but temporary, and would turn to ashes 
upon our lips. In the past 50 years Big Business—that is to 
say, 200,000 men—two-tenths of 1 per cent of our population— 
has acquired 70 per cent of our total wealth, leaving but 30 
cents on the dollar for the remaining 99,800,000 people. Big 
Business now says to us, “Let us go back to our old ways; 
permit us to issue all the watered stocks and bonds for you to 
pay interest and dividends on that we choose, and allow us to 
aequire the remaining 30 per cent of the wealth of the United 
States, thus reducing the American people to absolute and per- 
manent slavery, and we will give you a ‘full dinner pail’ in 
the meantime—* we will employ labor.' " 

Big Business is now chuckling to itself under the belief that 
with the “bread-and-butter argument," otherwise called by it 
the “belly argument," it has coerced the American people into 
complete submission to its will. It is confident of the next Con- 
gress and the next President. It is now casting about for a 
“safe” candidate to put up against Wilson, and it expects 
confidently to enjoy four years more of plunder without let 
or hindrance from the authorized Government of the United 
States. 

'The efforts put forth by President Wilson and his Democratic 
Congress to give equality of opportunity to the citizens of this 
country haye been feeble enough; but even so, the present ad- 
ministration has done more in two years for the permanent 
good of the people as a whole than has ever been accomplished 
by any previous administration since the inauguration of 
Washington. If Mr. Wilson and his party in Congress stand 
firm for the people under the present onslaught, all good citi- 
zens, regardless of party, should support them in so doing. But 
if their lines waver, or if they unconditionally surrender, as 
they show signs of doing at the present time, then they should 
be superseded by a President and a Congress that has both con- 
victions and the courage to stand by them under fire. 

No battle was ever won without a fight. The deputy sheriff 
who would go out and attempt to take a train robber into cus- 
tody through fine phrases would be marked as a ninny. Yet it 
would be just as reasonable to expect the men who have robbed 
the people of the United States through watered stocks and dis- 
honest manipulation of credit to gracefully surrender to fine 


phrases as it would be to expect the train robber to do so. The 


only way to deal with the train robber is to put a “44” to his 
face and tell him he is a prisoner, and the only way to deal 
with the industrial and financial robbers of the United States 
is to lay down the law before them and say to them, “ Obey this 
law or go to the penitentiary.” 

“Oh,” but they say, “we have already had too much agita- 
tion. Give us a rest.” That thought is as old as the first fugi- 
tive from justice. But let us look calmly and judicially at 
existing conditions, which Big Business says should not be dis- 
turbed. 

The group of 200,000 men heretofore mentioned who own 70 
per cent of the wealth of the United States now own everything 
in this country that is producing any profits to speak of. They 
own the railroads, the street railways, the gas, electrie light 
and telephone systems, the steamship lines, the big iron, oil, and 
coal fields, the big steel, woolen, and cotton mills, and they own 
the big banks. 

The railroads alone collect annually from the people of the 
United States $3,057,000,000, which is $30.57 for each man, 
woman, and child, or $152.85 for each family of five, The aver- 
age family income is only $625, even during the “ good times” 
of 10 years ago, so that under the most favorable conditions 
each head of a family is now working more than one day a 
week for the steam railroad. The steam railroads are capi- 
talized for $20,000,000,000, when their actual physical value is 
not more than half that amount. But we have to pay freight 
rates that will yield them returns on a $20,000,000,000 invest- 
ment. So in the one instance of the railroads alone each family 
is being robbed yearly of $75. 

What has been said of the railroads is true of the telephones, 
telegraphs, express companies, and the gas and electric light 
companies. Attempted regulation of.the natural monopolies has 
proved an absolute and unqualified failure, for the reason that 
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the utilities can set up the wail that they are not making 
enough money to pay interest and dividends on their watered 
stock and at the same time keep men employed at good wages. 
In that way these monopolies can throw the country into a 
panic, or “ hard times," whenever the country refuses to give it 
all the pap it desires. The only possible remedy is public owner- 
ship of natural monopolies. Most everyone says public owner- 
ship “is coming some day.' I favor it right now, so that it 
will help the present generation. 

No better illustration of the vigor with which the vested 
interests will fight public ownership of natural monopolies could 
be found than that afforded by the successful fight it recently 
made against President Wilson’s plan to build or purchase 
Government ships. Vested privilege saw in that measure what 
it described as “the serpent of public ownership raising its 
head,” and it put forth all the power at its command to kill 
the bill, and it succeeded. The President was disillusioned. He 
was shown who the real ruler of the United States is to-day. 
Let all good citizens hope that the schoolmaster will get out 
his hickory stick and put on his fighting clothes; and if he does 
so, every patriot should back him up at the polls, regardless 
of politics. But if the President meekly surrenders, then true 
Americans must look elsewhere for a leader. 

Publie ownership of natural monopolies would bring perma- 
nent prosperity to all the people of the United States. Nothing 
short of it will do so. So long as a few men own all the profit- 
producing utilities the rest of mankind will work for those few 
men, because all their earnings at the end of the year will have 
gone directly or indirectly to those few men. That is exactly, 
the process that is going on now year by year. 

Government control! of credit is the only other big thing. The 
group of 200,000 men of whom I spoke a while ago, in addition 
to owning all the utilities, now controls the credit of the coun- 
try. The total stock of money in the United States—gold, silver, 
and paper—is only $35 per capita, or $3,500,000,000. Yet these 
manipulators of credit have loaned on real estate alone the 
enormous sum of $8,000,000,000, or nearly three times our total 
stock of money. How do they do it? By duplicating deposits and 
loaning the same dollar over and over again. 

For illustration, a big trust company in New York will send 
out to-day $100,000,000 to be loaned on farm lands in Missouri, 
The farmers who borrow that money put it back into the local 
banks, The local banks send it to a bank in St. Louis. The 
St. Louis bank sends it for deposit to a big New York bank. 
By this process the cash finds its way back to New York inside 
of six weeks. Then the trust company goes over to the bank in 
New York and borrows the same money again, putting up its 
note with certain public-utility bonds and stocks as collateral 
security, and sends the same $100,000,000 out to Indiana to be 
again loaned on farm lands, This process is repeated time 
and. time again. 

The group of 200,000 men I heretofore mentioned own both 
the trust companies and the banks in New York. They also 
own the public utility bonds and stocks which are made the 
basis for the extension of this credit to the farmers. In that 
way the owners of the bonds and stocks not only draw interest 
and dividends on them from the companies issuing the same, but 
they also draw interest from the farmers for credit loaned to 
them which is based upon these same bonds and stocks. 

Two years ago I proposed a bill for genuine rural credits, 
which provided that the Government should loan Treasury notes 
to the farmers upon first mortgages at 3 per cent interest. The 
passage of a law like that would permit this Government of ours 
to act as fiscal agent and hold the securities and extend “ credit ” 
to the farmers. ‘That is the very thing the 200,000 men who own 
70 per cent of our wealth are now doing. Why not let the Gov- 
ernment of the United States make that immense yearly profit 
from “ credit.” 

Mind you it is not gold or any other kind of actual money 
that is now loaned to the farmers, but it is “ credit.” Otherwise 
it would be impossible for $8,000,000,000 to be now borrowed on 
real estate in the United States when our total stock of money 
is only $3,500,000,000. 

The Treasury notes that my bill provides shall be loaned to 
the farmers are redeemable in gold at the 'Treasury on demand. 
Do you say we can not do that? That is exactly what we are 
already doing in the case of the regional reserve banks, except 
that we are loaning to these banks such Treasury notes for 
one-half of 1 per cent interest, instead of for 3 per cent interest 
as my bill provides. Of course there is not gold enough in the 
country to redeem all paper money in circulation now if de- 
manded at the same time, but banking experience shows that it 
is never all demanded at the same time, and that the gold can 
be made to work over and over again just as duplicated deposits 
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are now made to work. In any view of the case, the Govern- 
ment of the United States can hold the securities in its vaults 
and issue loans based thereon just as well as can any trust 
company in New York. 

By farming out this “credit” graft to the 200,000 men who 
now own 70 per cent of our wealth, we are simply donating to 
these men billions in interest each year which should be going 
into the Treasury of the United States to enrich the average 
citizen, 

On the $8,000,000,000 of “credit money” loaned upon farms 
and other real estate alone, interest is being collected annually 
in the sum of $500,000,000. All of that money would be saved 
to the people of the United States and lost to the 200,000 men 
who now own 70 per cent of all the wealth of the United States 
if Congress would pass a genuine real estate credit bill. And 
do you realize how much money $500,000,000 is? It would 
build and fortify the Panama Canal and leave remaining $100,- 
000,000. It would build two trunk lines of railroad each year 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 6,000 miles, costing $80,000 
per mile, and leave remaining $40,000,000. 

The figures here given are staggering. But they are as true 
as gospel. 

We are simply cringing slaves to the money power. That 
power owns all press associations and all big newspapers. That 
power likewise bribes small newspapers when necessary, and 
hires precinct workers“ in order to defeat any public officer 
who dares to tell the public the truth. 

I believe the country is growing better and stronger every 
day. I believe the people are going to win. I believe they 
will win in the congressional and senatorial elections inside of 
four years and thus actually control their own country. Then 
we wil have a permanent prosperity in the United States 
heretofore unknown in any country that has ever existed. Un- 
til then, we shall be kicked and cuffed about as the slaves that 
we are. 3ome of us will kick back. 

A nation is not always on the road to permanent prosperity 
when it appears to be prosperous, and it is not always going 
backward when things look blue. For example, London now 
appears to be much more prosperous than New York. But it 
is a fictitious prosperity that is tying a millstone to the necks 
of generations yet unborn. England is spending millions daily 
for war purposes and is piling up its bonded indebtedness. 
Everybody is “employed at good wages" Even the theaters 
of London report the best business for years. 

Do we want that kind of “prosperity”? Big Business says 
to us: “Permit us to forge the chains of slavery for your 
children and your children's children by issuing watered stocks 
and bonds to our heart's content and we will *employ labor.' " 
A ravaging war which would compel us to issue billions of 
dollars of bonds to be paid off in the sweat of the brow of 
posterity would give us identically the same kind of “ pros- 
perity." To hell with such prosperity! I prefer to go hungry 
a little while longer, as I have done more than once since my 
salary stopped three months ago, because it had been drawn 
against to pay for Government printing. È 

Then Big Business says that genuine rural credits furnished 
by the Government itself would be a “wildcat” system. Yet 
Big Business now has loaned out eight times as much money 
as there is in existence in the United States. When it comes to 
banking, Big Business is simply giving us a continual per- 
formance of tight-rope walking, holding in its hands a balancing 
pole with “ deposits" on one end and * loans and discounts” on 
the other. And whenever the people get a little uneasy, and a 
run of depositors is made calling for what is coming to them 
from their end of the pole, Big Business rushes to Washington 
to get Uncle Sam to come to the rescue by furnishing ready 
funds to meet the situation. This is the same Big Business 
bully who says if Uncle Sam should get any of the profits out 
of loaning credit it would be a “ wildcat” system. The truth 
is that Uncle Sam could run a safe system, while the present 
system of Big Business is a “ wildcat” system. 

At the end of four years, as I think it all over, and contem- 
plate how I entered Congress with a little money and a little 
reputation, how I have tried faithfully to serve my constituents 
when it would have been easy and profitable to have followed 
the beaten paths of subserviency to Big Business, and how my 
constituents kicked me in the stomach the second chance they 
got; I wonder why they put it off for the second chance. But 
seriously, if I were not feeling grateful to my constituents and 
confident of the future, I should not indulge in any good-natured 
pleasantries at this time. To have come as nearly being re- 


elected as I did, without a paper and without a party, convinces 
me absolutely that I am on the right track, and that a majority 
of the people will stand by me when they know the facts. 


Mining Experiment and Mine Safety Stations. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 1, 1915. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the passage of this 
mining experiment station bill (H. R. 15869) is one of the great- 
est steps ever taken by Congress toward the development of the 
mining industry of this country. This is one bill that will receive 
the universal approbation of the entire population of the West 
and of all of the coal-mining regions of the East, North, and 
South. It is a measure fraught with tremendous possibilities for 
good in protecting the lives of our miners throughout the length 
and breadth of the Nation and in the conservation of the mineral 
wealth of our country, and every Member of this House will 
always look back with satisfaction to his part in bringing about 
this splendid piece of legislation. Personally, I can not express 
the pride and gratification that I feel over the passage of this 
bill to-day. And I feel that to the little city of Silverton, in the 
San Juan mining district of southwestern Colorado, is due more 
credit than any other city or association or State in this coun- 
try for the consummation of this legislation. 

Some five or six years ago the mining men of that district 
took up the question of inducing the Government of the United 
States to establish one or more metalliferous mining experiment 
stations, somewhat along the same lines that the Government is 
doing regarding agricultural experiment stations; and the Sil- 
verton Commercial Club prepared an elaborate statement, very 
forcibly showing the necessity of this kind of legislation. As a 
Representative of our State from western Colorado, they asked 
me to take the matter up in Congress, and, at their insistence, 
on June 9, 1911, I introduced, I think, the first bill ever intro- 
duced in this House—H. R. 11414—providing for the establish- 
ment of a metallurgical mining experiment station at Silverton, 
in San Juan County, Colo. On December S, 1911, and January 
11, 1912, the Mines and Mining Committee held elaborate hear- 
ings upon that bill, and after those hearings the committee au- 
thorized me to reintroduce the bill in an amended form as 
H. R. 22081, and to make a favorable and unanimous report 
thereon to this House, which I did on April 17, 1912—Report 
No. 5607. My report sets forth so fully the necessity for and 
benefits of this measure, in so far as it applies to metalliferous 
mining, that I will quote from it at some length, as follows: 

This bill is a substitute for H. R. 11414, which was introduced for 
identically the same purpose. On the latter bill the committee held very 
full hearings and Investigation, and its report of the hearings of De- 
cember 18, 1911, describes very fully the objects of the measure and 
the necessity for an experiment station at Silverton. 

The bill is Introduced at the request of the Colorado Legislature and 
of the mining men of that State. The eighteenth general assembly of 
that State passed a joint memorial to —— which was duly signed 


by the governor on March 7, 1911, and cer and transmitted by the 
secretary of state. The memorial is quite complete and concise, and is 


as follows: 
[S. J. M. No. 46, by Senator Joyce.] 


“To the President and Congress of the United States 
“Washington, Bite? 


“We, your memorialists, the Eighteenth General Assembly of the 
State of Colorado, do . eem 

"'That the mining industry of Colorado, including the mining and 
the reduction to pure metal of the gold, silver, lend, copper, zinc, and 
tungsten bearing ores, is of vital importance to the welfare of this 
Commonwealth, and is of very great importance to the prosperity of 
our Nation at large; and that this industry furnishes employment to 
thousands of workmen, provides a market for the products of factory 
and farm, supplies gold and silver for the mints, and produces the in- 
dustrial metals now indispensable to the progress of the many indys- 
tries of our country; 

“That in mining, as in agriculture, from the very nature of the en- 
terprise, there Is and can be but very little cooperation in solving the 
roblems of the industry ; and that under the existing conditions a very 
fares percentage of the metals contained in the crude ore, especially 
in the lead, zine, and copper bearing ores, is lost in the course of milling 
or is sacrificed in attempting to ship the low-grade ore to distant 
smelters and In smelting that ore containing a high proportion of 
silica or other refractory and useless material; that the heavy per- 
centage of loss of these metals experienced by the miners under existing 
methods of milling and ore dressing not only 8 affects the 
mining industry itself but constitutes a substantial and irretrievable 
loss out of the natural resources of our Nation; and the conservation 
of the metal wealth of our country must be accomplished not by pre- 
venting the use of that metal but by preventing its loss and waste; 

“That the Department of Agriculture of the United States has fully 
proven the efficiency of local or field experiment stations in solving the 
many problems of the farmin indue. and there is every renson to 
believe that similar good results may achieved by the same system 
in solving the problems of the mining industry; 

“That the San Juan mining region of Colorado, oreng as it does 
a broad expanse of mineral territory, and including almost every 
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known combination of gold, silver; lead, copper, zinc, iron, and tungsten 
bearing ores, as well as vanadium, uranium, and other rare metals, and 
eee 3 deposits of low-grade refractory ores, is a most favorable 
place for the location of a Government m experiment station: 

Therefore we, your memorlalists, do respectfully and earnestly re- 
quest and petition that the National Bureau of Mines and Mining may 
be allowed such funds as may be necessary for that purpose and may 
be authorized and empowe to establish and maintain at Silverton, 
in the center of the San Juan mineral territory, a local erae eerie 
ment station, to be conducted under the charge of skilled chemists and 
metallurgists, and at which all metalliferous ores may be analyzed, and 
at which all known processes of ore treatment may be applied, tested, 
and com , and at which new methods and N may be de- 
velo; and perfected—all to the end of improving the methods and 
conditions of the mining industry and saving from waste and conserv- 
ing the metal resources of our country." 

e Colorado Mining and Metallurgical Association has also memo- 
Horta Congress upon this subject, and sent to the committee resolu- 
ons which are as follows : 
ME the mining and 
ei 


“ Whereas the mining industry of Colorado 
etal of the gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, 


the reduction to pure me 

and tungsten bearing o is of vi portance to the welfare o: 
this Commonwealth and ís of zay due importance to the pros- 
perity of our Nation at large, an s industry furnishes employ- 
ment to thousands of workmen, provides a market for the products 
of factory and farm, supplies gold and silver for the mints, and 
produces the industrial metals now indispensable to the progress 
of the many industries of our country; 

“Whereas in mining, as in agriculture, from the very nature of the 
enterprise, there is and can be but very little cooperation in solving 
the problems of the industry, and under the existing conditions a 
very large percentage of the metals contained in e crude ore, 
especially in the lead, zine, and copper bearing ores, is lost in the 
course of milling or is sacrificed in attempting to ship the low- 
grade ore to distant smelters, and in smel at ore containin 
a high proportion of silica or other refractory and useless matería 
the heavy percentage of oss of these metals experienced by the 
miners under existing methods of milling and ore dressing not only 
injuriously affects the mining industry itself, but constitutes a 
substantial and irretrievable loss out of the mineral resources of 
our Nation, and the conservation of the metal wealth of our coun- 
try must be accomplished not by preventing the use of that metal 
but by preventing its loss and waste ; 

“ Whereas the Mart of Agriculture of the United States has fully 
roved the efficiency of local or field experimental stations in solv- 
ng the many problems of the farming industry, and there is every 

reason to believe milar good results may be achieved by the 
same system in solving the problems of the mining industry ; 

“ Whereas the San Juan mining region of Colorado, covering, as it does, 
a broad expanse of mineral territory and includi almost every 
known combination of gold, silver, lead, copper, €, iron, tung- 
sten, and other mineral- g orea, as well as vanadium, uranium, 
and other rare metals, and holding large deposits of low-grade 
refractory ores, is a most favorable place for the location of a 
Government mining experiment station ; 

“ Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, Walter L. Fisher, has recom- 
mended an appropriation of $100,060 by the National’ Congress to 
be used in experimental me lurgical work; and 

“ Whereas the Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, Congressman from Colorado, 
has introduced a bill in the lower House of Congress calling for 
an appropriation of $35,000 for the construction and maintenance 

of an experimental metallurgical plant in Colorado: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That we respectfully and earnestly request and petition 
that the national Bureau of Mines and Mining may be allowed such 
funds as may be necessary for that purpose, and may be authorized 
and empowered to establish and maintain at Silverton, in the center 
an Juan mineral territory, a local mining experiment station, 
to be conducted under the charge of skilled chemists and metallu: 
and at which all metalliferous ores may be anal and at which all 
known processes of ore treatment may be applied, tested, and com- 
pared, and at which new methods and processes may be develo and 
8 all to the end of improving the methods and conditions of 

e mining industry and saving from waste and conserving the metal 
resources of our country.” 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce and the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress have also memorialized Congress upon this 
subject, as follows: 

“Whereas increased activity of Colorado’s metalliferous mining in- 
dustry will correspondingly benefit all other industries and lines 
of business in the State and ephance the value of all real estate, 
urban and rural; an 

“Whereas metallurgy in Colorado has made great strides in recent 
years, rendering profitable a vast tonnage of medium and low- 
grade ore not previously available; and 

“Whereas there yet many millions of tons of medium and 
low-grade complex ore carrying five or more metals, the profitable 
mining and treatment of which ore involves the sa of practi- 
cally all the metallic contents, a problem not fu solved, notwith- 
m ye large sums of private capital ye been expended 
thereon ; 

“Whereas the conservation of the mineral resources of Colorado and 
other States calls for new methods whereby the aforesaid classes 
of complex ores can be 8 treated by the sa’ of prac- 
tically all the various metals therein instead of, as at present, 
involvin 

* Whereas the 


loss; and 
agricultural experiment stations, for many years con- 
ducted by the United States Department of Agriculture, have been 
of untold benefit to the agricultural industry in particular and to 
the Nation at large; and 
“Whereas metallurgical experiment stations, under the management 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, will be of untold benefit 
to the metalliferous mining industry in particular and to the 
Nation at large; and 
“ Whereas, in view of the 8 of the subject to Colorado, it 
is most desirable that the Colorado Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress should have the heartiest cooperation and support 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce and all other commercial 
organizations of Colorado in securing metallurgical experiment 
stations in Colorado: 
“ Resolved, That this meeting of members of the Colorado Chapter 
of the American Mining Congress, the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 


LII——32 


and others, indorses the action of the Amerícan Mining Con as 

embodied in the resolution adopted at the annual session of the Con- 

pe held at Chicago in October last, calling upon the United States 
ongress for the establishment of metallurgical experiment stations, 

“ Resolved further, That this meeti ledges itself to support the 
officers and rs of the American Mining Co in their efforts 
to secure an adequate appropriation by the Un States Congress 
for the establishment of such metallurgical experiment stations.” 

The American . which is com of the most able 
and representative mining men of the West, at its recent annual meet- 
ing in the city of Chicago unanimously passed the following resolution: 


“Whereas the development of processes of ore treatment capable of 
handling with pon the vast low-grade deposits and mine dumps 
of our mining tricts is of the greatest importance to the mining 
industry and to all related industries: Be it 

“ Resolved, That it be the sense of the American. Mining Congress 
that the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, memorialized 
to provide for the establishment, under the direction of the Bureau of 
Mines, of a metallurgical experiment ore-testing station or stations for 
the purpose of devising methods for the extraction of metals from low- 
grade ores and appropriate sufficient funds for such pu 

“ Resolved further, That the officers of the American Mining Con- 
gress & suitable bill providing for the proper carrying out of this 
resolution, and that copies of the bill and of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States and each Senator and 
Representative; and that the officers of the American Mining Congress 
use all honorable means to the end that such a bill may become a law, 
in view of the increasing importance and complexity of the mining and 
metallurgical industries, the deplorable waste in mo present 
methods, and the great need of trained men to aid in improving these 
conditions and in developing greater safety and efficiency. 

* Be it resolved, That the American Mining Congress, now in session 
at Chi „ u the Congress of the United States at Washington to 

rovide for aid and cooperation in the maintenance of mining schools 
the several States in a manner analogous to that which has been 
done in behalf of agriculture. 

“ Be it resolved, at the members of the American Mining Congress 
and the friends of the mining 5 throughout the country are 
hereby ur; to cooperate in securing the proper legislation necessary 
to carry ve purpose into effect.” 

There are many other organizations of business men throughout the 


West that are and have for some years past been very Semar 35 
pealing to Congress for relief in the manner provided by this bil. It 
should be remembered that while the National Bureau of Mines is 


5 has been no recognition thus far of erous 
mining industries of the West, and it is — that that industry is 


" DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


* Washington, April 1, 1912. 
“Hon, MARTIN D. FOSTER, 
* Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
“ House of Representatives. 

“Dear SIR: Replying to your letter of- March 21 C Stage? my 

opinion on House bills 22080, 22081, and 22088, relative to the estab- 
ent of ro experiment stations in the States of California, 
Colorado, and Utah: 

“The purpose of these bills is to provide for ‘inquiries and scien- 
tific investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and . 
utilization of ores and other mineral su ces, with a view to im- 
proving health conditions, increasing safety, clency, economic devel- 
p" and the prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, metal- 
1 cal, and other min industries, and as will itate the proper 
and efficient development of the resources of the public domain.’ 

Meer purpose and the main features of these bills meet with my 
approval, 

“Such investigations will be helpful in the development of mining 
on the public lands of each of the States, both within and without the 
natio; fo reserves; and the necessary expenditures for conducting 
these investigations will be justified more than under ordinary condi- 
tions, for the reason that in these States the Government itself 
largely interested in any and all inves' tions looking to the proper 
development of the m g and metallurgical industries. 

“I believe, however 
Déc E in each State just where the experiment station is to be 
established, it would be wiser to leave the question of specific location 


might enable the department to carry out the purposes of these bills 
plan. 


“Under the provisions of these bills there can be no possible con- 
flict of interests between the investigations for which they provide and 
the work of private mining and metallurgical engineers and chemists, 

* Very respectfully, 
“ WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary.“ 


The report of the Secretary, as will be observed from the above, is 
favorable. There is a suggestion that it would be wiser to leave the 
—— of the specific location of the station to the Department of 

e Interior, rather than fixing it at any particular place. The reason 

our committee has not followed that 5 is because it is be- 
ieved that when the entire State of Colorado, acting officially through 
its legislature, has specifically designated a certain place, which is ap- 
proved by various ing organizations and mining men, the judgment 
and wishes of the State should be considered in that respect. 

It was fully shown at the hearings that the city of Silverton 1s In the 
center of what is known as the San Juan country, and it is surrounded 
by a mining region and a broad expanse of 3,000 square miles of min- 
eral territory that has produced a very large amount of ore snd a great 
amount of wealth to this conntry; and they Bay that in the immediate 
vicinity of that mining town there is practically every known comb'- 
nation of gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, iron, tungsten, and other 
mineral-bearing ores, and that the most of it is what known as low- 
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The State 1 ture and many 
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Sn adjacent and available; and our 
that if an experimental station can solve the of econ y 
E the various kinds of ores that are found at and near Silverton 
the orma! — 8 


the ores of that e Y E 


says, are as 
substances in one body of rock 
On behalf of the mining ind of the West it was shown to your 
committee that the welfare of Nation is very much 
and affected the momical 
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depends u the 
at a am teientific and 
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-——— n and t g means of treatment of the low- 

pue o ores and into a merchan condition. 
t 4 skilled expert knowl- 


expenditures, an 

eie of — ass. They FTT 
examine the ores and the metal formations ns as 

Silverton has a population of over 


minin; D. 
metalliferous portions of the State, and is 
suitably located d a experiment 

The claims of the city of Silverton are forcibly 
commercial Club. of that city, which has also memoralized 
the following manner: 


OFFICE or THE 1 COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


verton, Colo., May 22, 1911. 
Representative Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
ashington, D. C. 


MM 


National Governmen 
min ental sta 


t memo: 


in Colorado it is safe to say that from 
worth of the metals are . 
constitute the perma 


od sce Wa 


mar be 
Metals lost 1 in the the process of reduction, 
river bottom, are lost to our industries for all 


venience of the 


Mo es E e ity for successful field work is presented. 
pportunity rsonal p 


metallurgists, able to do efficient man and . — to 
whole time. And the station should not be limited to narrow bounds 
of experiment, but should be enabled to and 
and every mechanical device that may save the metals. 
And if the National Government, by means of such a — invest- 
ment, can substantially inerease the saving of the precious and indus- 
trial €— it will not only improve the condition of a great national 
"pe — will accomplish a great conservation of the natural wealth 
of our 


We EA ask you to give every assistance within your power to 
procure the introduction and passage of a proper — a bill at 


the present session of Co 
Bureau to establish the station this yemr 


and to Yes upon the National Mining 


Very truly, yours, 
Tue SILVERTON COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
By W. N. Swarcy, President. 
Wann C. PROSSER, Secretary. 
B. ALLEN. 


J. A. McCUMMON. 
JOSIAH WATSON. 
A. W. HARRISON. 


The nineteenth session of ee General Assembly of Colorado 
again memorialized Congress upon this subject on February 25, 
1913, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL NO. 3-——-MINING EXPERIMENT STATION. 
[By Senator Joyce.] 
To the President and Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
your ‘do respectfully represent aen is General Assembly of the State 


Genera] Assem 


Silverton, Ed 


pursuance of the — contained in said memorial, Hon. 
TAYLOR, t large from the State of Colorado, 
introduced House bill No. 22081, — 


out the thereof. That said i, after mature 
consideration by the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, was favor reported, and the same is now on the House Calendar 


we, your memorialists of the Nineteenth General 
of the e Biata of Colorado, hereby reafirm senate joint 
No. 46 as a by the Eighteenth General Assembly, and 


und earn urge an early of said House bill No. 
jj im order (hat the aims and „ 


may be as 

Dem dia — 25, 1913, 8.12 o'clock p. m. 

The hearings before the Mines and Mining Committee upon 
my bill contain several statements and some data that I think 
sa sufficient importance to warrant insertion in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN 
No. H. R. 11414. 
STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE FROM 

COLORADO. 


. Mr, TAYLOR, we will hear from you on your bill, 


Silv n, in southwestern lorado. I will say that Silverton is in 
the center of what is Eg der tire erp — 
a n and a broad expanse sq 
of T —— that has produced a very MM KNEE of ore and 
a great wealth to this country; and say t in the 
mure — d sil lea: nd agree E petal 
ver, copper, 
„ 


FFT 

Dx 23 eri Lnd, nad mE Pun Mus cud 
an waste 

— of the country and the very 


this region available for the use and 
interests of the State have 
have elabo 

memo: Iam Th 

many forcible reasons for of this bill, ind I 

some of them in the record. 

We favor the large appropriations which have made P= the 

beneficial results that have been secu by the agricultural experiment 
many problems ofthe fa have proven efficient in solvin 

ems — m and we belleve equally 

afte may be Mer anite a. Ea ar em in — many of the 

; and while we th you gentle- 

speed, and will go 


at the present time is at a emen ug eodd ebb. There is no use o 
sh our vernment * evolve proc- 
esses of handling low-grade ores—that is, ores "exei Mae ow $1 
t ousands of mines would be and the wealth of t the world 
would be added to — A p hundreds of raa of dollars. We have 
lost many thousands of miners from the State of Colora 
10 or 15 years because the Smelting Trust and the 
very largely consumed the values in our low-grade ores and we have 
been unable to treat them in a way that would be profitable; and there 
are a large number of valuable substances we know sage can not under 
present processes be handled at all, * De oblem of the riri s 
p and rejuvenation, ve s 
22 the establishment 

a great deal of — * — 
t may be said that these ores could be 
to more central places than “the town of Silverton. But we have con- 
sidered yen that matter in the State of Colorado, and our State is cer- 
tainly u the first, if not at the head, of the metal production, 
and our p , which speaks officially for Colorado, has asked for 
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the establisment of this experiment station at Silverton, not at the 
State school of mines at Golden. 
The oe eel te Why is it they do not ask for it at the State school 


of mines 
TAYLOR. They feel that the ore has got to be handled in large 


Mr. 
Fedele There should be a ton of it handled at a time, and they 
gure that the shipment backward and forward of the ores would be 


an expense that would possibly eat up all the appropriation. It is true 
there is only one railroad down into that country, and it is a narrow- 
gauge railroad. But the mining men, who have most actively taken up 

is matter, fecl that the ore had better be experimented with on the 
around where it is produced rather than be shipped a long ways to the 
station, 

It is a question of brains, rather than locality; it is a question of 

scientific knowledge, examination, and experiment. What we need 
is expert knowledge, rather than the question of locality. Theoreti- 
eally, qu. it does not make so much difference where the ore is 
treated, but Lee o d we think it can be more intelligently and 
advantageously handled near where it is found in the state of nature, 
I am not a mining expert, and I do not pretend to present this matter 
as T possibly, as a chemist or metallurgist or mining engineer 
m 0. 
While one metalliferous experiment station will not be enough for 
the entire West, at the same time it would be a start in the right direc- 
tion, and it would be a very great service to the mining industry. The 
West—and I may say that I speak for all of the 15 mining States— 
feel at the present time that we are left out in the cold. We are not 
being provided for. We have been working for 25 years to get a Bureau 
of Mines; in fact, we have been working for a Department of Mines, 

We felt that the mining industry of this country was entitled to a 
Cabinet officer, and we have been working to that end for all these 
oes and we have finally succeeded in getting a Bureau of Mines, 

hat is a very great step, and we have been congratulating ourselves 
over that. But the Bureau of Mines up to the present time has not 
given any perceptible, or, at least, any practical attention to the 
metalliferous mining. It is devoting itself almost entirely to coal min- 
ing: The bureau is doing splendid work for the coal-mining industry 
and we are not objecting to that; but we do feel that it is our turn 
to begin receiving attention and that we should be put in a position 
where we can derive some of the benefits of the appropriations that 
are made for this bureau. Of course, I do not say the bureau has 
done anything for us, but what I mean is that in the main it is devot- 
ing practically its attention, as the appropriations have been made 
largely for that purpose, if not entirely, to the coal-mining industry. 
We do not want to detract from that, not a_particle; but we do feel 
that the metalliferous mining of all these Western States should be 
taken into consideration, and what they want now is some effective 
means whereby 3 ean add to what private capital has already 
done in the way of investigating and experimenting with the large 
number of classes of valuable substances that are deposited in that 
country. 

We want to find means of treatin 
ting them into merchantable condition. 
ment; it requires expenditure; 


treating the ores found there. We feel that 
f you put the station away off in New York City or Denver, then the 
work becomes too theoretical, and that it may get into politics. That 
js too far off, and we would not have as practical men as we would 
|f we had them right there among those miners and in the camps. 
We want somebody with hinge sense to be on the ground. e 
are suspicious of theoretical work at long range, and we would rather 
have it right there where the ore is taken out of the earth and experi- 
mented th. Moreover, we are confident that if there are any ores 
different in any other part of the West, especially in any other part 
of Colorado, than what they have at Silverton, that those ores can 
be shipped to Silverton cheaper than all of the numerous kinds of 
ores at Silverton can be aped to other places. In other words, 
that is the center, in our State, of these various kinds of ores and 
minerals that we want to have treated and processes devised to 
economically handle them. I am simply presenting to you Colorado's 
official idea of the matter. If we can not get it at Silverton, the 
State will be glad te have it at the State school of mines. 
could get an appropriation of a million dollars to build a 
experiment plant, such as we ought to have and the g industry 
is entitled to, then it should be located at our school of mines. But 
we have no present hopes of being able to secure such a pns and we 
are now merely asking for the creation of a local field experiment 
station at Silverton. / 
“DENVER, May 22, 1911. 
“Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

“My Dear Mn. TAYLOR : Your favor of the 16th instant received, and 
I want to thank you very kindly for the compliment you have paid me, 
and I want to assure you that I will use all honorable means to pro- 
mote, so far as it lies in my power to promote, the metalliferous mining 
in this State during my term in office. 

“In my judgment mining is the greatest Industry in this State, and 
there is no other 8 that has n so badly neglected as this has 
been up to the present time, There has not been, so far as I know, 
one dollar expended by the Federal Government in this State in the 
way of erecting experimental plants, so that our mine owners and 
mining men may have some owledge of what kind of reduction 
plants are most suitable and adapted to the treatment of the different 
DACIA 9f ore that are mined in certain mining districts in thís 

ate. 

Take, for instance, the Cripple Creek, Telluride, and Leadville dis- 
tricts, the problem has been 
for the treatment of ores, so that the values may be saved and the best 
results obtained. If you can secure an appropriation of $350,000 at 
the next session of Congress, so that two experimental plants can be 
erected in Colorado, say, one at Golden and one at Silverton, you will 
be doing the State a great benefit. 

“The seventeenth general assembly made an appropriation of $75,000 
to erect such a plant at the State school of mines, at Golden, and the 
eighteenth general assembly made an appropriation of $50,000 more to 
complete said plant. If you could, as stated before, secure an appro- 
priation of $350,000, so that $200,000 could be added to this Golden 


ractically solved as to the best methods 


plant and Pace be used for erecting a smaller plant at Silverton, 


whereby all the ores from the great San Juan mines could be tested, 
so that the different mine owners could erect on their properties such a 
plant as would be recommended by the men in charge of said experi- 
mental plants. 

“To-day we have nothing but monuments, one after another, of mills 
strung from one end of the different gulches to the other end, which are 
absolutely worthless, all on account of the owners not knowing just 
what kind of a eae to erect that would save values. If you can secure 
this appropriation and place a first-class metallurgist in charge of said 

lants, you need not fear but what the Government will get anything 
ut the best results from all moneys which shall be appropriated for the 
upbullding of the mining industry. It is necessary, my judgment, to 
erect two such experimental plants, as the ores in the San Juan dis- 
tricts vary more than they do in other districts. Take, for instance, the 
Red Mountain mining district, in Ouray Count ; their ores contain 
‘old, silver, lead, zinc, copper, and iron; Ice Lake and South Mineral 
istricts, the values are principally gold, silver, and lead; Sultan Moun- 
tain district, their values are gold, silver, lead, and copper; Bear Creek 
Dunne district, their values are mostly all gold; the Arasta Basin min- 
ing district, their values are gold, silver, lead, and zinc; Cunningham 
Gulch mining district, their values are gold, silver, lead, and copper; 
Minnie and ggie Gulches, their values are mostly all gold; Eureka 
and Animas Forks mining districts, their values are gold, silver, lead, 
copper, and zinc; Boulder Mountain and Gladstone mining districts, 
their values are principally gold, copper, and zinc. 

"All of the above-mentioned and several other districts are tributary 
to Silverton. There are four different railroads running into Silverton; 
all ores can be Pappea to this experimental plant at very little cost to 
the owners. At Silverton they have cheap power. and good water, and 
I am satisfied that the penis in that district will secure a first-class 
location for erecting such a plant free of charge. 

“For any further information in regard to the San Juan district. I 
would refer you to our mutual friend, Senator John T. Joyce, of Sil- 
verton. Senator Joyce Introduced a resolution in the senate asking for 
an appropriation along the lines above mentioned, and he will forward 
m a copy of said resolution. I will do so myself, if I can find a copy 
0 


e. 
* Very truly, yours, “T, R. HENAHEN, 
* State Commissioner of Mines.” 


[Silverton Standard, Silverton, Colo., Saturday, Noy. 18, 1911.] 


“ CONSERVATION AS APPLIED TO MINING AND IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL IN- 
VESTIGATION ABLY EXPOUNDED IN BRILLIANT ADDRESS OF W. X. SEARCY 
BEFORE RECENT CHICAGO MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MINING CON- 
GRESS. 


“The following able address on the A iran ey of ‘ Federal investiga- 
tion of ore-treatment problems,’ delivered by Attorney W. N. Searcy, of 
this city, at the convention of the American Mining Congress recently 
held in Chicago, is attracting widespread attention in mining circles and 
is regarded by those interested in the general promotion of the great 
mining industry of the Nation as the most clear, logical, and forceful 
presentation of this most important question ever laid before the Con- 
gress for its consideration. 

“As it deals with a question in which we are most vitally interested 
at this cular time, we take pleasure in publishing the address in 
full for the information and edification of our readers and urge them to 
carefully read and maturely consider the vital points it covers. 

* Mr. Searcy spoke as follows : 

“In the first place, it is rather embarrassing to me to undertake to 
discuss a question of this character which must naturally touch upon 
some of the technical phases of mining, when I myself am not actively 
engaged in the actual business of mining. I am interested in mining 
property. All that I haye is invested in the mining country. I repre- 
sent men who are engaged in mining, and therefore have been selected 
by some of my friends in Colorado to undertake to tell you a little 
about this subject. I will ask that you bear with my want of oratorical 
talent, for I pe that whatever may be lacking in oratory may be 
made up by the appeal which the plain facts concerning the mineral 
industry itself must make to your sound judgment. 

“Tf the Federal Government takes hold of this proposition to solve 
the treatment of ore, it will deal only with general problems; it will 
undertake only the more intricate and difficult | aper and therefore 
it will be working not for any one section but for the people of the 
United States. I take it that this mining Seen een itself will not take 
up any sectional issues, and while in undertaking to discuss this sub- 
ject I shall refer to some sections of the West, perhaps to some sections 
of Colorado, I wish you to understand, in fairness to this conventio: 
that I refer to those localities only as illustrations, for Illinois an 
Mi and Utah and Missouri are interested in this problem in the 
same way as is Colorado, 

Our president's address as delivered to you this morning goes quite 
fully into the foundation for asking Federal help in the solution of 
these questions. He has explained to you very fully the work which has 
been rformed by the agricultural experiment department of the 
United States. He has shown you how valuable that work has been 
and the tremendous amount of good that has been accomplished. I 
will not repeat that part of the aequ What Mr. Dern has pre- 
sented to you upon that subject should be enough. 

* Now, in order to consider whether the Federal Government should 
undertake to help solve these problems of ore treatment it is necessary 
first to consider, to a limited extent, the importance of the industry 
itself. If you will take the 11 States situated west of the eastern 
Colorado line, you have the 1 mountain States of our coun- 
try. If you 1 add to them the Territory of Alaska, you have what 
may be called the metal mining section of our country. This is not 
because Missouri does not produce more zinc than some of those States, 
not because Michigan does not produce more copper than some of 
those States, but because in those Western States the mining industry 
is the basic or foundation industry. Mining in those States and Terri- 
tories bears the same relation to general industry there that manu- 
fatcuring does to general industry in. New England or cotton raising 
to the industry of the South. Furthermore, if it were not for the 
mining industry existing in large sections of those mountain States 
their progress would be very materially handicapped and their final 
development would be greatly limited. I desire to give you a local 
illustration: There is a section in Colorado known as the San Juan 
mining district. That territory is formed by the crossing of the great 
Continental or Rocky Mountain Divide by the San Juan Range of 
mountains, thus creating a large and very precipitous mountain coun- 
try. For instance, in cy aer county there are probably 20 or 25 
mountains rising to 13, feet elevation, and our engineers tell us 
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that if the entire county were leveled down it would all stand above 
the timber line. Silverton, our county seat, has an altitude of 9,000 
feet—up so high that summer heat is unknown. Now, that territory 
itself covers practically 3,000 square miles of country—that is, the 
mineral section alone is the size of Delaware and Rhode Island com- 
ag ot zine, gold, silver, and other 
is t all of that territory would be 
vacant, all that territory would be idle, all that territory would be 
8 useless and unoccupied, were it not for the — 
hat same condition exists in Utah, it exists in Idah 
those Western States that I have mentioned, and 
try is not to be protected and preserved we are 
portion of the western section of the United States poa unoc- 
tizens of the United 


of our count: ulous and ea 
ne — rit nis OF inis While I have men- 
tioned to 82 a mini, district in southwestern Colorado as an illus- 
ch covers 3, terri: I wish 
well Ea Apps 
watered, ca eo an 
Zone. Now, that territory, incl 
section, covers an area 00 an 
southwestern part of Utah, the northwestern corner of New Mexico, 
and it extends far eastward in Colorado. Now, that agricultural terri- 
tory of 20,000 square miles is valent In size to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and — = and — combined. It is le of 
supporting hundre 
territory under present conditions would not know pros if it 
were not for the mining cities up in the tains eg aise 


to show yon by a concrete example the importance Colorado and to 
Utah and to Nevada and to Idaho and to every other State of pre- 
serving and conse the interests of the mining 


ini 
Now, it ce fu: than that. In the State of Colorado, and, I 
dare say, in Utah and other Western States, the industry forms 
the basis for the best market that the coal miners themselves know. 
We have a great deal of coal in that country, as you have here, but it 
takes the mining indus to stand in the place of your manufacturing 
and transportation industries of the East. 
"Another idea that is worth That western country that 
I have described, including Alaska, covers nenrly one-half the entire 
area of the United States. Alaska alone is valent to 
largest States you would be likely to name, excluding Texas. That big 
western section should not be brought into competition with the eastern 
agricultural sections, when by proper encouragement of the mining 
industry in that western metal-producing country it will provide its 
own market and prevent agriculture of the West from competing with 
g culture im the East. Now, this is only a general 
consideration of the importance of the mining industry in t western 
section alone. ‘The same considefations apply in a eral way to the 
igre ae industry in Illinois, in Missourl, in Wisconsin, and other 
es 


use 

* This ig preeminently the age of metals. It is the age of electricity. 

TTT t is th of 
in, ti d ighboring building. 

a convention and a ne were erec ‘ou 
mis t have heard the blows of the carpenters’ hand hammers. To-day 
a 

ere is situa’ a 

and hundreds of tons of iron and steel and copper in 
through the city, until they ramify every street and avenue in the 
— lis. Omne of the wires 1t attached on the side of the new 
uildin 
steel. e machine that makes the noise is of steel, copper, and iron, 
and instead of the whack of the —— hammer you hear the 

ammer upon 
ing a structure almost wholly composed of metal. Yet the gian 
frame you view from the window is merely an ordinary business build- 


e aj 
machinery. ago, if you in this hall 
1 1s being erected the 

From that plant run electric wires, involving more tons of copper, out 
to some kind of an electrie machine. The building itself is of 
vibrations of the machine h beam and erect- 
t steel 
ing of this day. That TE is Mar rw ustration. We have passed 


by the old days of wood and e cradle and the coffin are made 
of metal. e conveyances that we ride in along the street and the 
pleasure boat are made of metal. The man-of-war and the fortress 
resisting the guns must be made of 


are the in its 
broader and agriculture are but two equal supplemental divisions 
of the Industry of our Nation, one as important as the other. 


house. 
pore ice of th odit und, 
e price e comm T 
doubled" the n car — 
contained; and in 1 
annual production, proving that b 
demand upon the storehouse for 


ed some 
1920 we will a 
use of metal. 


like $750,000,000 
have doubled the 


that we are rapidly — the place where metal can not be 


we are imm 
calamity 
the place 


tioned and the Territory o 
worth of metal each year. 


85 per cent—of the 
those two products. 
rises in those mining 


big veins cutting. through the mountains contain lead and zinc and 
Sopote and. iron and manganese and quartz, and puea kale a dozen 
other metallic contents, combined in almost every conceivable form and 


is grinding t ore and sending it to 3 In this class of 
ore, known as refractory or complex ore, I believe it is safe to say that 
in the avera; low-grade mining district the saving effected in the 
course of milling does not exceed 70 per cent of the value of the . 
contents. Seventy per cent saving 8 means a 30 per cent loss 
or waste, because as a rule the tailin 


loss. 

“ It might be well to explain that in the low-grade mining districts of 
Colorado, Utah, and other States where the veins are known to occur, 
these low-grade ores in general carry values of from $4 to $20 I ton. 
Now, when you consider that these metallic contents are cluded 
along with quartz, or other materials constituting one-half or two- 
of the total ton: „and when you take into consideration the railroad 

ht that must E paid per ton and the rather high charge that must 

posed by any smelter that undertakes to treat ore contain. so 
much silica, you will readily realize that the miners can not ship that 
erude lo le ore to a smelter and have it successfully treated. 
Therefore burden is im upon them of first separating out the 
silica or the quartz contents in connection with their ore. ext they 
must confront the problem of undertaking to separate zinc away from 
the lead, copper, and iron, and at the same time try to save the gold 
and silver value, so that when they market their product they a be 
able to send the lead and copper and iron to what is known as & ead 
smelter and tlie zinc contents of the ore to what is known as a zinc 
smelter, This presents a complex and difficult problem. I suppose 
there are a hun different forms of mills or of machines or con- 
trivances that have been invented for the of separating and 
treating these ores. Some are fairly su some branches of the 
industry, but no general solution of the problem has yet been presented, 
I believe it is safe to say, as I have told you, that the loss in this branch 
of the metal- indus will equal per cent of the total product 
bronght out of th 


e gro 
“A further illustration of these losses may be found in the case of 


ound is lost in the course of milling before the Sone 
centrates are to the market. 
“Another illustration. of this same loss is in the venadium deposits 


certain varieties of steel and 
le metal, rather 
f this vanadium which has been 


of the West is that of sulphur, arsenic, 
bet materials, and chemicals 


because at e there is no profit in underta 
save them. It is rivate 
citizen can afford to own and operate at a loss for the 


resources; and it is only by 

the natural 
at a profit that any miner will invest money 
in saving or producing a metal. 

“ Now, as a final of this loss in the treatment of the western 
metals, I believe it is fair to estimate that the $250,000,000 worth of 
metal marketed by these Western States and Alaska represent also an 
actual loss of metal which is not marketed of at least $50,000,000 per 
year in the lead, r, zinc, gold, and silver alone, besides all the 
possible by-products. en, when 2m consider the further loss, say 10 
or 15 per cent, in the treatment of the simple gold and silver ores, and 
when you consider the further loss that is probably encountered in such 
States as Missouri and Wisconsin and Illinois in the treatment of any 
zinc or lead ore which happens to be the leastwise complex, I believe 
it is safe to say that there stands here a problem of loss to our Nation 
of at least $100,000,000 per T of metal valuable in our industries 
and which some day will be indispensable to our industries. This is 
the blem that congress, as I understand, proposes to present 
to the Federal Government; and it would certainly seem to be worth 
while for the Federal Government to interest itself in the solution of 


that blem. 

" Now we have reached the point, in bei 1 Be discuss this: question, 
of considering what it is proposed to ask the eral Government to do. 
I belleve there has been more misunde more misconception 
of this, not necessarily of the problem, but of its possible method of 
solution, than any other question that has come before this ayes f 
If you will stop and — the problem for a moment, you.will readily 
realize that the problem not one to be solved by the United States 
Government e g a building like this, for Instance, and setting m 
machinery there and shipping ore to that bullding to test it by tha 
machinery. Why, if the Government had such a machine y, it 
would send it out to Colorado and Utah and mining would go right 
ahead. We would e other machines just like it. The trouble is 
that there is no such machine in existence for the mechanical saving of 
these metals. If there were, it would be patented by some private indi- 
vidual and he would make a million dollars a year out of it; or if he 
did not patent it, every mine in the States of Colorado, Washington, 
and Idaho would be using that one contrivance. Therefore, it is not a 
question of trying to procure the United States Government to erect 
a plant in Denver, nor in Salt Lake, nor in San Francisco, nor any- 
where else. The problem is of such a nature that it is going to take 
years of work by the best metallurgists, by the best scientists, by the 
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solution ; 
be done right down in the feld 


of the United States, to be given 
east 


t is to be done must n 
— 


aot to commence on this wor 
$500,00 


itself. In that way in your State of Utah you would be able to 
have a representative of the United States Government in there in 
your ct, analyzing your ore, watching the effect of each milling 
process that you are g to put into effect, and he would finally, 


field 
t stations 


of a central plant, then you can locate your central plant at any Lc 
or the 


* In the ort of our presiden h mo 
which I rep of our p: in his address this rning 


czperiment-station work of the Uni 

dollars to the farmers. There is every reason to believe that if the 

work of the Federal Government is broadened out the same kind of 
ted in departm 


and just as grea. ts 
to hope that the results 
the Iturat 
observation, of c 


et fhe 5 n 


t they are 
ited to each other and 
te and complete. I 


y be immedia 
believe more is to be accomplished in the metal-mining in by the 
1 can 


Government, by the | 
establishing these experimental stati 


saving to the people may be effected, ederal Government by such 
limited investment can save one-tenth of what is now to waste 
of those metals, is it not worth while? Ten million dollars saved 


a few hundred thousand dollars investment should be a sound invest- 
ment, whether for the Federal Government or private in E 
If the Federal Government can be so su as make a complete 
success In the solution of these problems we have here presented, 

are — part of the problems of the industry, then it will mean a 


savin 
= try views 
EY te 000 
ust so as t 
likewise 


to make a limited appropriation for the purpose of and sav- 
ing and ue the metals with which the armies must equipped, 
th which the navies must be built, with which homes and cities and 


dustry ; but I have tried to show you that it is a foundation industry, 
a basie industry, in those Western States—in Illinois, in Missouri, in 
1 metal is produced, furnishing the market to the 
agricu who stands by ready to supply the gue nr de operi 
the market for the factories of the East t must supply hundreds of 
articles to every mining section of the western art of the Nation. 
There is some this. Th 


and su 


indust 8 and the 
ple at large will receive the final product of industry for a 
price. To-day your price of copper, your dp of lead, your price of 
zinc, is fixed by the necessary charge on it order to have it ced 
at a profit. If the United States Government can so far help the 
miners, those who are mining and treating this ore, that they can save 
the entire metallic content of the ore, more metal will be ced m 
year to year with the same work, and the le of the United States 
will receive a fair share of the benefits at a reduction in price; yet the 
industry itself making the reduction will not lose; it will receive 
enough to make it Lie d 

“As an illustration of the benefits to the whole people, I want to — 
and profit- 
tutes. That 


in 


is practically doubled So ane use of the tungsten fila- 
ment. The same effect is brought al ccessful mining of 
vanadium. Now, they have been able to reach a stage where they save 


two-thirds of the vanadium, and by using an exceedingly small pro- 
porton or fraction of 1 per cent of vanadium in steel it seems to 

uble the value of certain high-speed tool machines by doubling the 
durability. In other words, the benefit comes back to the whole people. 

"I do not wish to take more of your time; I believe that the mem- 
bers of this convention do not need to be persuaded to vote for a 
resolution asking Congress for a liberal DEOR for the 3 — 5 
of enabling the metal miners of the United States to save that $100,- 
000,000 that to-day is lost. That metal loss is practically a permanent 
loss. Now, we hear a great deal about conservation. The term is 
used every place it will apply, and sometimes where it will not apply. 
I want to tell you, however, that in comparing the conservation of 
timber and of metal there is something that is well worth considering. 
If the timber in à certain area of the coun be destroyed or be used 
up, it is ble to reforest that entire area with better trees than 


ns n ts 
o o happen 


r, tungsten, fron, and gold and silver, the 
is cally irretrievable. It is a loss H 


wáy to do it at any reasonable expen 


I believe it would not be necessary to 


ning ind that 
laced ow a sound and pros- 
from the earth will be saved 


servation. If you extract the metals, such as T from the 

and put them in the form of bars, they are practicall 

above as they ever were bel th 

metal is not to prohibit the people from freely using metal or to PL 

impose leasing systems or restrictions upon the metal miners so that 

they can not mine the metals. T conservation of metals is to 
ore mined is saved and put 

into form where it is pa indestructible for all time. 

If the Federal Bureau of Mines shall lead the way in — i these 
important — problems of the metal-mining industry, it wiil 
thereby increase the Sane prosperity of the States, pa 
the welfare of the principal industries throughout all the States, and 
effect a tremendous saving in the permanent wealth of our country.” 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, OF UTAH. 
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which I have introduced, 
ably 


by Mr. TAYLOR. 


mines, but not until 
operation of the coal-mining interest of the East 


by 


in p oo 
industry was about to receive the n attention of the 
t basic industries on 


which rests welfare and prosperity of our people. There were those 
in the that opposed the partment of Agriculture and 
sneered at the futility of General Government's activities in this re- 


spect, but time has abundantly proven the wisdom of the farsighted 
AURA who advocated the promotion of agriculture by the General 


The Department of Agriculture has grown to be in ble to the 
cedent Its beneficial work, like a candle set upon a shines upon 
the whole country. 


In the light of what has n accomplished — 


renee of these ea 
ditions affecting the health and safe 
come that the metalliferous miners demand some attention to their in- 
dustry. Here is a field lying fallow for scientific research and investiga- 
tion. The mining of precious metals in our country is in its 3 
Only the richest and most tractable ores have been made to yield the 
treasure. Millions of dollars of ore have been taken from mines and' 
thrown aside, because no known Pot permitted their reduction at a 
profit. Other millions of tons of ore lie undisturbed In our mountain 
vaults for want of knowledge to profitably extract their values. Then 
there is the problem of controlling the poisonous fumes that issue from. 
smelters and snot all 8 in the vicinity and provoke 
never-ending bitter legal controversies to burden our courts. Scientific 
and economic e mentation along these lines are entirely beyond the 
reach of private investigation. ‘This can be Dye at and adequately un- 
dertaken only by the General Government. t a field for effort! 
How pr ant of possibilities for the enrichment of the Nation! What 
an um for the conservationist in utilizing to the highest degree our 
unborn wealth! 


The Durango Exchange, of the city of Durango, Colo., rep- 
resents, substantially speaking, the entire business interests of 
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all southwestern Colorado. That organization recently passed 
a resolution upon this subject that I will take the liberty of 
inserting in the Recoxp at this place, as follows: 


Resolution by the Durango Exchange concerning the Silyerton mining 
experiment station. 


Resolved by the Durango Exchange, in regular meeting convened, 
That we do earnestly a pes to the honorable Secretary of the Interior 
and to the honorable Director of the National Bureau of Mines that 
the first mining experiment station to be established under the Federal 
law authorizing the establishment of such stations shall be placed at 
Silverton, Colo.; that we do request our United States Senators and 
e etd aie in Con to use their best efforts toward presenting 
and obtaining recognition of the claims of Silverton to such first sta- 
tion; that in support of this resolution we do respectfully nopeaan 
that Silverton is most favorably situated in the center of the largest, 
most continuous, most compact, mineralized area of mining country in 
the West; that directly tributary to Silverton the numerous big min- 
eral districts produce and furnish all of the metals and combinations of 
ores found Ín other parts of Colorado, as well as ores dificult of treat- 
ment and not found elsewhere; that new deposits, such as uranium, 
borax, tungsten, platinum, and others not yet identified, are being found 
in this district, to the great extension of the heretofore known mineral 
territory; that the actual, present, and serious problem of the mining 
industry is the loss of 40 per cent or more of the valuable metals con- 
tained in the ores, in treatment by existing methods, and that this 
problem exists in the actual field of mining and sailing operations, and 
must be solved there, in practical operations on a big tonnage basis, 
and that experimental work, to be practical and efficient, needs to be 
in direct contact with the operating industry. 

Silverton was the pioneer in asking for and working for the es- 
tablishment of a local Federal mining experiment station, and because 
her citizens knew the actual needs of the mining mouer they have 
worked long and incessantly for the establishment of Federal experi- 
ment stations. 

Our Colorado Legislature in 1911, and again in 1913, by unanimous 
vote, indorsed and requested the establishment of the eral min 
experiment station at Silverton, Colo. (See Colorado Session Laws o 

1, p. 712, and of 1913, p. 645.) , 

Therefore, in fairness to Silverton, in accordance with the legally ex- 
pressed desire of Colorado, and especially for the most efficient possible 
ald to the Me IDE industry, we urge that the first experiment sta- 
tion shall be granted to Silverton. 

Tun DURANGO EXCHANGE, 
W. I. Grirrorp, President. 


R. M. Morris, Secretary. 


President Wilson recently paid tribute to the work of the 
American Mining Congress and recognized the importance of the 
subjects covered by this bill and the general interest now being 
taken in mining development and safety work as follows: 

PRESIDENT WILSON COMMENDS MINING CONGRESS. 


The following letter from President Wilson to the members of the 
American Mining Congress was read at the annual convention of that 
body held in Phoenix, Ariz., December 7-11, 1914: 

“To the members of the American Mining Congress: 

“T regret exceedingly that, owing to the press of circumstances, it 
will be impossible for me to greet you in person at the seventeenth 
annual session of the American Mining Congress at Phoenix, Ariz. 

“Tam well aware of the important part A rh had by your great organi- 
zation in the creation of our Bureau of Mines and am sure that the 
fe: work of that bureau In attempting better to safeguard the lives of 

e 


Attest: 


2,000,000 men employed in the hazardous mining and metallurgical 
ustries will continue to redound to your credit, as well as to the 
credit of the bureau itself. 

“Tt will always be a tribute to your foresight and energy that this 
new Federal organization in the short period of its existence, with the 
kindly coo on of State and their agencies, has been able by per- 
sistent and intelligent effort to turn an isolated local movement for 

ater safety into a grent national movement for ‘safety first’ and 

as already gone beyond the mining industry of the country, I venture 
to say that thousands of lives have been saved by that movement, and 
that many thousands more will be saved in the future. 

Gi Geer as the results of this life-saving campaign may have been, 
however, there is still vigorous work for your congress to do. I am 
informed that during the last year more than 3,000 men were killed 
and 100,000 injured in the mining and metallurgical industries of the 
country. At the same time, those in authority tell me that, from their 
observation and experience, one-half of such deaths and three-fourths 
of such injuries may be regarded as € preventable. 

“T suggest this situation as an opportunity for further endeavor on 
your part to cut down this excessive toll of death and injury. I can 
assure you of the fullest cooperation of all the proper governmental 
agencies, also of my earnest desire for your active and continued 
assistance. 

“There is one other problem connected with the mining industry in 
which the Federal Government is vitally interested, and that is proper 
conservation and proper use of the mineral resources of the Nation, 
I realize that you, too, are interested in this problem, and I wish merely 
to call it to your attention use of its fundamental importance to 
the present and future prosperity of the Nation. I am happy to say 
that the profligacy of the past in the use of these resources is not being 
cantinasd. on so large a scale. There is, however, great opportunity for 
further reform along these lines, and in this your organization can be 
of invaluable service. 

" Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON." 


The last Democratic national platform, adopted at Baltimore 
in 1912, contained a plank upon this subject, as follows: 

We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in exten 
variety, or value and in the development of a mining industry unequal 
in its magnitude and importance. We honor the men who, in their 
hazardous toll underground, daily risk their lives in extracting and 

reparing for our use the 3 of the mine, so essential to the 
Kanata the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. 
And we pledge ourselves to the extension. of the work of the Bureau 
of Mines in every big f appropriate for national legislation with a view 
of safeguarding the lives of miners, lessening the waste of essential 
resources, and promoting the economic development of mining, which, 


along with agriculture, must in the future even more than in the past 
serve as the very foundation of our national prosperity and welfare and 
our international commerce. 


Hon. J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress, in an article in the January, 1915, number of the Mining 


Congress Journal, presents his views upon this subject yery 
forcibly, as follows: 


METALLURGICAL RESHARCH AND MINE SAFETY STATIONS. 


There was recently in the United States a scattering epidemic of the 
foot-and-mouth disease among cattle, resulting in a rigid quarantine 
being established by the Department of Agriculture and the destruction 
of several hundred animals. 

Immediately the congressional machinery was started to reimburse 
the farmers for their losses, and to appropriate funds to stamp out the 
disease and prevent its recurrence. Members of Congress suggested 
bills providing for this aid to the agricultural industry. 

In the bill making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the next fiscal year now before Congress the committee has author- 
ized an appropriation of $2,500,000 to take care of this situation. 

In one of the best-known metal-mining districts of the United States, 
in addition to the number of men killed by accident, in the year 1912 
there were 720 deaths from miners’ consumption out of about 7,200 
employed, 10 per cent in one year. Ten years of such conditions wipes 
out an important mining camp. This almost unbellevable condition 
has 3 existed for many years, with the loss of hundreds and 
hundreds of men. It is also stated that at the present time from 
30 to 60 per cent of the miners employed in mining operations in this 
district now have tuberculosis. 

In spite of this condition—and we know that miners' consumption is 
an occupational disease caused by stone dust in the mines, and largely 
preventable—there is no great national agitation, and there has been 
no particular s tion from Congress that an immediate appropriation 
should be granted to investigate the causes of this disgraceful condi- 
tion and to obviate them. 

In one instance you have the deaths of cattle through a highly con- 
taglous disease, the great National Government stepping in with 
$2,500,000 to pay for the ravages of this disease and to exterminate it, 
and in the other you have the slaughter of human beings with no 
particular remedy or aid being suggested. 

The pot to all this is that agriculture is the best known and best 
cared for industry in the entire United States, and that the mining 
industry, menu the fact that it is second in importance as a 
industry, is the worst understood and the least aided. 

It is not that Congress intentionally discriminates against the min- 
ing industry; it is rather that every man connected with agriculture 
has been alive and energetic to any aid that the Federal Government 
might give to their industry, and, I regret to state, the unwillingness 
of the men in the mining industry to present thelr cause to Congress. 

With the creation of the Federal Bureau of Mines some advance has been 
made, but the industry is still far behind agriculture in Federal recognition, 

Now, here is your chance to help: 

There is now pending in Congress a bill to establish in the larger 
developed mining regions of the country 15 movable mine are stations 
for rescue cars, with a view to advancing more rapidly and in a more 
satisfactory manner the mine safety education and mine rescue work 
under the Bureau of Mines, and to establish 15 experiment stations in 
important metal-mining regions in public-land States, with a view 
to the advancement of the mining industry in those regions. 

Deaths in the mines.—The Bureau of Mines finds that the progress it 
is making in the saying of life is extremely slow, and it is one of the 
par of this bill to expedite this humanitarian work. In the year 

913 in the mines and quarries of this country 3,651 men were killed, 
a death rate of 3.49 for each 1,000 employed. 

No one likes to estimate the money value of a human life, but at 
times it becomes necessary to do this, ey in working out the 
economics of compensation acts. It is a reasonable estimate that during 
the past 10 years more than 30,000 men have been killed and more 
than 100,000 seriously injured in connection with the accidents in the 
mining industries of this country. It is im ble to estimate the 
number who haye suffered from bad health conditions in many metal- 
mining, tunneling, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral-industr 
plants. It is impossible to estimate the number of men with healt 
shattered through these conditions who have had to give up their work 
for years before their natural time or the number of dependents who 
have suffered thereby. 

If it be assumed that each human life is valued at $3,000, it will be 
seen that the deaths alone in the mines have cost in the 10 years 


basic 


10,000,000. 
If each of the 100,000 seriously injured lost 20 days, at $3 pt day, 
a reasonable assumption, this represents $6,000,000 lost from this cause, 

Whatever may be the value put upon human life in arranging for a 
reasonable compensation, these losses of life and labor are national 
in their extent and character and fall ultimately upon the general 
public as representing the consumers of mineral products. 

A.comprehensive investigation of conditions affecting the health of 
workers is one of the urgent existing needs of the mining uet 
Such investigation would affect the health condition of one and a half 
million men employed in these several phases of the industry, and no 
one familiar with conditions will for a moment question its importance. 
In conducting it the Bureau of Mines would have the active cooperation 
of the Public Health Service, which would study the different ways in 
which mine conditions affect the health of employees, while the Bureau 
of Mines would seek to ascertain the existence and the causes of bad 
health conditions and the methods of improving the same. 

A large proportion of the men entering the mines in the United States 
each year come from the farms and villages of different European 
countries; they are unfamiliar with our language, our institutions, 
and our laws, and know little or nothing of mining. 

A majority of the men now working in the coal mines of the United 
States to-day speak and read but little English. It is therefore difficult 
to reach these men through publications, even when the latter aro 
prepared in the most simple and elementary manner. 

he mine rescue cars.—The plan followed most successfully by the 
employees of the Bureau of nes in reaching and interesting these 
men is through giving actual working demonstrations in mine rescue, 
first aid, and other safety measures and methods, and the giving of 
lectures illustrated with lantern-slide pictures which contrast the safe 
and the dangerous methods. Rach of these pictures used has a short, 
one-line description under it in four or more different languages most 
common among the miners. In these lectures and demonstrations local 
interpreters are used at intervals as the need for them may appear. 
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Work of this kind devel & new interest in the safety work among 
the 


the miners, and following movements of each of the existing rescue 
cars this interest on the part of the miners is shown in their call for 


assuredly developing 
, and the leaders among the miners express 
forward on a larger scale and in a more 
develop also better citizen- 

ship among these 


e work of the in carrying out their part of this general 
program in mine safety is being carried forward in a reasonably satis- 
factory manner. The States are already ding in their inspection 
and police supervision work more than the Federal Government is 
expending in all of its investigations in behalf of mine safety. cin 
for example, a single State—Pennsylvania—maintains a well-organiz 
nnd efficient inspection force, which includes a chief and 50 district 
inspectors; it expends in the maintenance of the work $213,000 per 
anaum, paying its district — PN an avera compensation of 
$3,000 each in addition to tra g expenses. All of the other coal- 
mining States maintain a tion. 

The proposed experiment stations.—There are located within the 
boundaries of the several public-land States large bodies of low-grade 
ores of different types for the efficient treatment of which there are 
no known methods. There are other large ts that are being 
worked in accordance with methods that are highly wasteful of valuable 
mineral products. On the public lands in these States there are many 
mineral deposits concerning value of which little is at present 
known. ‘These and other associated problems, general in character, will 
be investigated by the several mining ex ment stations to be estab- 
lished in such 1 and it is belleved that the results of such in- 
. not only beneficial to the industry, but also to the 
general public. 

Mining is usually regarded as an in made up mainly of the 
operation of a few large, profitable pro; es, such as old Comstock 
mines in Nevada, the Treadwell mine in Alaska, or the Homestake mine 
in South Dakota. It is usually considered to be an ‘industry controlled 
by a few parties, the owners of which large properties would gladly 
avail themselves of an opportunity to unload on the National Gov- 
ernment the cost of conducting researches in which they are particu- 
larly interested. ‘Therefore it is usually considered as an industr 
which should be allowed, and even required, to take care of 
These assumptions are far from correct. 

The facts of the situation are: These large, profitable properties are 
few in number; that so far as known their owners have never joined 


safer and better 
the belief that if carr 
thorough manner work can not fail to 


in a request for Government appropriations to aid the mining in 
- pare been given any pm consideration either in the estab- 
ment or 


the plans of the Bureau ot Mines. They have neither 


reau of Mines a number of them have expen 


jse to be useful not only to them, but to other less important mini: 
EL — in which the jr 
e 


con- 


in different parts of the country. 
tance of helping those who hold these small pro 
of operation by which they can be worked at a profit instead of being 
-— transferred to a few large eq ap who alone may have 
the funds for developing the processes that will make such operations 


ble. 
What the Federal Government is d for iculture.—Congress is 


now appropriating as an aid to Itur: advancement nearly 
$28,000, r annum, while mining receiving through the Bureau 
of Mines and the United States Geological Survey less than $2,000,000. 


The per capita contribution from the people of the United States for 
ie rcp: of agriculture amounts to 28 cents and for mining 

The Silverton Commercial Club has during all of these years 
been patiently and diligently working for the passage of this 
bill, and great credit should be given to Hon. W. N. Searcy, 
judge of the district court of that judicial district, and to State 
Senator John T. Joyce, of Silverton, for their untiring efforts 
in this matter. They have written many articles and done a 
tremendous amount of work in appealing to nearly all mining 
men and associations in the United States for support in the 
enactment of this legislation; and I feel that their untiring ef- 
forts should be mentioned in the Recorp as an inspiration to 
others to perform years and years of loyal services, against 
almost unsurmountable obstacles, for the general welfare of 
our country. 

The bill that I reported to the Sixty-second Congress was 
never reached for consideration and died upon the calendar. 
On the first day of this Sixty-third Congress, April 7, 1918, I 
reintroduced the bill again as H.-R. 1646, and after further 
hearings and amendments I reintroduced it again on December 
20, 1913, as H. R. 11098. A number of other Members from the 
Western States have during the past two or three years intro- 
duced bills for the same purpose, and this present bill may now 
be termed a composite committee bill representing all those 
various measures. 

The report upon this bill, as well as the bill itself, now applies 
not only to metalliferous mining but to coal mining and to 
mine rescue stations, which are so much needed for the pro- 
tection of life, especially in coal-mining operations. So that 
while this measure was originally started as a metalliferous 
mining-experiment station bill for Silverton, Colo., it has been 
vastly brondened and extended. It is now a great national 
measure providing for safety, efficiency, and conservation in all 


mining operations throughout the United States and Alaska. 

"The bill in its present form 1s as follows: 

An act to provide for the establishment and maintenance of mining 
experiment and mine safety stations for making investigations and 
— Information enog employees in mining, quarrying, 

* metallurgi and other mineral industries, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 

thorized and directed to establish and maintain in the several important 

mining regions of the United States and the Territory of Alaska, as 

Congress may appropriate for the necessary employees and other ex- 

penses, under the Bureau of Mines and in accordance with the provi- 

sions of the act establishing said bureau, 10 mining experiment stations 
and 15 mine safety stations, movable or stationary, including those 

33 the province and duty of which shall be to e 


lished in any one fiscal year under the mr eg pa made therefor, 
Secreta: 


a t lands, buildings, or other contributions from the several States 
offering to coo te in carrying out the purposes of this act. 
3 the House of Representatives February 1, 1915. 
est : 
Sourn TRIMBLE, Clerk. 


The bill now has two main purposes: First, to establish 10 
metalliferous mining experiment stations in important metal- 
mining regions in the publicland States, and one in Alaska, 
with a view to the developing of the mining industry of those 
rezions in a great many different ways, but especially in the 
ascertainment of processes for the treatment of the unlimited 
quantity of low-grade, complex, and refractory ores, and of 
edueating the people in the way of the economieal and prac- 
tieal handling of those ores nnd the saving of their values nnd 
preventing the enormous waste of the valuable metals that has 
heretofore occurred. The second purpose of the bill is the 
establishment.throughout the various coal-mining regions, as 
well as the metalliferous-mining regions of the country, 15 mov- 
able mine safety stations, for rescue cars, with a view of advanc- 
ing more rapidly and in a more satisfactory manner the mine- 
safety education and mine rescue work under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Mines. The report upon this bill contains a large 
amount of valuable information that I feel should be preserved 
in the Recorp, and I will take the liberty of inserting the 
greater portion thereof as follows: 


This legislation has bcen pues with considerable care. It is not 
based upon the plans or wishes of any one person or organization, but 
it has been drawn up as a result of a series of conferences among the 
miners, mine operators, mine surgeons, and engineers from different 
parts of the country, consideration having been given to the 
needs of the industry and of the country along the lines indicated. 


CONDITIONS SHOWING THE NEED ron THIS LEGISLATION, 


pace 
y the 


600,000 in 1910, an increase of 32 per cent. 
The agricultural crops of the public-land States had a valuation in 


During similar periods the average annual valuation of all the min- 
eral ucts in the public-land States increased from $287,000,000 dur- 
ing the period 1901 to 1905 to an average annual valuation of $358,- 
000,000 during the period from 1906 to 1910, an increase of a little 
less than 25 per cent; whereas the production of the precious metals in 
the 4 Ne States decreased from an annual average valuation of 
$136,000,000 during the earller period (1901-1905) to an average an- 
nual valuation of $127,000,000 during the latter period (1906-1910), a 
decrease of nearly 7 per cent. 

No better illustration could be given of the contrast in the treatment 
of these two great national industries than the fact that in spite of this 
lagging behind of the mining industry during this 10-year riod, the 
National Government expended for the reclamation of agricultural lands 
in these public-land States not only all of the moneys received from the 
sale 8 lands for agricultural purposes, but also nearly $7,000,000 
received from the sale of mineral lands. 

The reduction in the number of men employed in the different metal- 
mining industries in the poni States tells even more clearly than 
do the figures of production the Wa mer of the mining industry. 
Unfortunately, the figures for the number of the men employed are not 
available for a majority of the public-land States. 3 

Taking a single one of these States as an example, attention may be 
called to the fact that the average number of men employed in the metal 
mining and metallurgical industries in the State of Colorado for the 
four-year period 1900 to 1903, inclusive, was 36,189; during the ps 
from 1904 to 1907 this annual loss was reduced to 34,364; and during 
the four-year period from 1908 to 1911, inclusive, the number of em- 
ployees was further reduced to 22,560. 

2) Among the causes of this Jagging behind of mine development are 
the following: (a) The exhaustion now under way of the more easily 
discovered and richer ore deposits and the fact that other rich ore 
deposits are not now being díscovered to such an extent as to replace 
those now being worked as they become exhausted; (b) the absence of 
known methods through the use of which many existing low-grade ore 
deposits can be pone worked; (c) the wasteful methods now fol- 
lowed in many of the mining and metallurgical operations, which, while 
in many cases they still bring temporary profits to mine operators, are 


redu the national wealth in a manner which can be remedied only 
by the discovery and use of more efficlent methods of treatment, 
(3) Of a number of our important mineral resources we have for 


both the present and future needs of the country but one inadequate 
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supply. The utilization of certain of these important resources, as in 
the case of coal, oll, and natura! gas, destroys them. Common prudence 
demands that through the necessary researches the Nation should learn 
how to use this one supply of its mineral resources more wisely and 
more efficiently or with less waste or loss than is now the case. 
. (4) The loss of life in the different branches of the mining ind 
is a discredit to the Nation. It calls for more extended inquiries and 
researches on the part of the Federal Government and a proper dis- 
semination of the results obtained; it calls for more stringent police 
supervision or inspection by the States, and for more determined co- 
operative effort on the part of both the miners and mine owners in the 
be of making and enforcing safety regulations. 

he National Government should do its full duty in this matter 
without further delay. 


MINING, LIKE AGRICULTURE, WILL BE BENEFITED BY THE LARGER CONTRI- 
BUTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

Congress is now appropriating as an aid to agricultural advancement 
nearly $28,000,000 per annum. ‘These funds are being nded and 
the work authorized is being carried forward through a well-organized 
department with a Cabinet head and with nearly 14,000 employees. 

hat these large expenditures have resulted in still larger benefits to 
the country there can be no doubt; and one of the evidences of benefits 
is to be seen in the large increases in the a te value of the farm 
roducts of the country, which had an estimated value of less 
$ 000,000 in the year 1898 and nearly $9,000,000,000 in the year 


ricultural progress differ as to many 
details from those associ: th mining, but the broad general prin- 
ciples of 5 are the same; and the favorable response to the 

aid for agriculture is itself an evidence of the result which 


5,000, 


The conditions nno 
ated w 


of Mines on behalf of the 1 mining indus 
of the larger benefits which may be expected to result from larger 
expenditures in simiiar directions. Thus, under the Bureau of Mines, 


Emm as a small expenditufe, the saving in national wealth through 
stopping the waste of natural in a gle season has aggregated 
more than $10,000,000, which several times the total cost of the 


maintenance of the Bureau of Mines from its pino 

The benefits which may be expected from more liberal aid to the 
mining industry will come (1) rough the lessening of the unneces- 
sary waste in the mining and treatment of the various mineral prod- 
ucts; (2) through increased efficiency in mining operations by the im- 
provement of health and safety conditions; ( hrough the develop- 
ment of more efficient and cheaper methods in the treatment of low- 
grade ore de p which are either not now worked at all or are 
worked only their richer parts or ets. 'These benefits may come 
&bout elther through the discovery of new methods in connection with 
the researches by the bureau itself, or through its activity in stimulat- 
ing researches by private parties. 


THE COUNTRY'S RELATION TO ITS TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUSTRIES, 


A brief statement of facts will indicate in a general way what the 
National Government is 8 to aid development of each of its two 
t basic industries, and what in turn these two industries are con- 
Filbuting yearly to our national wealth and progress, While the 
figures are not fully comparable in all respects, they will be found to be 
essentially correct. 
AGRICULTURE AND MINING, THE NATION'S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUS- 
TRIES—WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHAT THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EACH OF THESE INDUSTRIES. 


What these industries do for the Nation: 


A ture, M and 
Ende! mes 
forestry. dustries.1 
13,000, 000 2,300,000 
$10,500,000,000 | $4,600,000, 000 
to the national wealth yearly... ....-....----... $800 000 
What each industry contributes to the freight 9, 
tonnage of the country yearly ........ per cent.. 22 60 
1 The scope here includes mining, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, as 
does the work of the Bureau of Mines. 


What the National Government is doing for each of these industries: 
— 0 H-—— — ————Ó—— 


Yearly appropriations. 


For researches and other work to aid agri- 
ture and mining 
POR ada as meanest: hoaeangurssacvanycaedends 

Per capita contribution from the le of the 
United States for the advancement of these in- 


CUTIE 2 ook Seven tant cca IATIU RUM REA 
Of this contribution the Lpa capita expendi- 
ture for safeguarding lives of 2,300,000 
— in the mining industry is about 

f of 1 cent per annum. mmm 4ꝙ 4 


1 $480,000 for 1915; increasing to $4,580,000 for 1925 and each 

2 Of this amount less than $590,009 is e 
— ming nd MR 1 $1,300, ded for geol 
ustry; the rema abou expen: to 

raphy, water „ and other problems ha to do with the 5 side. 67 
and o industries, under the Geol Survey; and $135,000 is expended 

under the Bureau of Mines for the co testing of the coal and oil used by the 


year thereafter. 
sagt mney e manos ae 
,000 employees 
Br : 


pa 
out of the National Treasury for the benefit of agriculture and the 
ayment toward the reclamation of agricultural lands in the Western 
tates of all funds ari from the sale of public lands in those 
States, even the proceeds of the sale of the Nation's mineral resources 
in like manner have gone not to aid mining, but to the reclamation of 
additional agricultural lands. 
WHY THE MINING INDUSTRY HAS RECEIVED RELATIVELY SO LITTLE 
NATIONAL AID. 


Agriculture is much the larger of the two industries; it embraces a 
larger number of persons, more widely distributed, and each senay as 
an ee agent. Its products, supplying the country with food 
and clothing, bring this industry even closer to the lives of the 
than is the minin arts d which supplies them with the fuel which 

food, heats and lights their houses (built largely of min- 
eral products), operates and supplies a large share of the materials 
and all the machinery of their factories, conducts and operates largely 
their facilities for rtation and communication, and supplies 
more than 60 pe cent of the total freight tonnage of the country. 

But, more than the above, there must be some special reasons why 
the ing industry has received relatively so little aid from the Na- 
tional Government, and these are to be found, no doubt, in certain 
misapprehensions concerning the industry. Mining is usually re- 
ps as an industry made up mainly of the operation of a few 
nrge, profitable properties, such as the old Comstock mines in Nevada, 
the Treadwell mine in Alas or the Homestake mine in South Da- 
kota. It is usually consid to be an industry controlled by a few 
parties, the owners of which large properties would gladly avail them- 
selves of an opportunity to unload on the National Government the 
cost of conduc researches in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Therefore it is usually considered as an industry which should 
be allowed, and even required, to take care of itself. These assump- 
tions are far from correct. 

The facts of the situation are: (1) These large, profitable properties 
are few in number; t, so far as known, their owners have never 
—.— in a request for Government appropriation to aid the mining 

dustry, nor have they been given any s 
the establishment or in the plans of the 
neither asked for assistance nor have the 
the Government an 


people 


ial consideration either in 


tant 
(2 
is a 


ing and other metallurgical vs ons and various mineral industry 

the country. Few seem to appreciate 
the importance of helping those who hold these small 2 5 rties to 
find methods of operation by which they can be work at a profit 
instead of being helplessly transferred to a few large corporations 
who alone may have the funds for developing the processes that will 
make such operations possible. 

(3) The most urgent appeal for larger national aid to the mining 
industry comes from and on behalf of the 2,300,000 employees of the 
different branches of the industry, who are asking the aid of the Gov- 
ernment in the development of safer and more healthful working con- 
ditions. This h tarian appeal should be given precedence over 
calls for appropriations to advance commercial gains. It comes from 
employees wor under hazardous conditions, and a majority of 


whom are unfamil with our our laws, or our institutions, 
——— ll of any Government. They 


who have not yet realized the 
have been led to believe that the Government of the United States is 
interested in their welfare and was planning to aid in bringing about 
safer and healthier conditions in the mining industries of this country ; 
but they are becoming discouraged as to the realization of such plans. 
(4) other important need to be met through these larger contri- 
butions to the ald of the mining Aves is on behalf of the consumers 
or users of the mineral products distributed throughout every section 
of the country. These mineral products are coming to be more and 
more indispensable for use in the domestic life of the people as a basis 
of our manufactures, a basis of transportation facilities, and in supply- 
ing the products to be transported. Under normal conditions, as our 
mines become deeper and our mineral resources epe the per capita 
cost of míneral products is increasing, and one portant purpose of 
the larger inves tions authorized in the pus legislation will be 
that of naang out how this cost may be kept down to a minimum. 
The increasing per capita consumption of mineral products is illus- 
trated by the facts as to coal. The per capita SEES are of coal in 
1870 was less than 1 ton; it increa to 23 tons in 1890, and to nearly 
6 tons for the year 1913. 


SOME SPECIAL REASONS WHY MINING SHOULD RECEIVE LARGER NATIONAL 
AID. 


(1) In agriculture, with ordinary care of our soils, the country may 
be continuously supplied with annual Sop, In dealing with the mining 
industry the fact should be kept in mind that the country has but one 
supply of mineral resources ; that this one supply must meet the future 
as well as the present needs of the Nation; and that a century’s experi- 
ence points clearly to the fact that our needs for the more important 
of these resources, such as mineral fuels, precious metals, potash and 
88 deposits, will increase much more rapidly than will our 
ulation. 
p3 2) While certain of our mineral resources, as in the case of metals, 
are destroyed rather slowly in use, other essential resources, such as 
coal, oil, and natural gas, are consumed or destroyed beyond recovery 


in use. 

(3) In the utilization of certain of our mineral resources, such as 
the natural fuels, zinc, and some other of our metals, there are large 
losses or wastes which are believed to be unnecessary; and it is a 
wise duty of the National Government that it should ald in the pre- 
yention of such wastes. 

(4) And more ERE than all the above in their appeals for the 
larger aid of the Federal Government are the hazards of the minin 
industry; the accidents which yearly result in such large losses o: 
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life, and the bad health conditions in many mines and metallurgical 
lants which affect adversely the vitality of employees. None of 

ese conditions are met with in agriculture, but they are in a peculiar 
way characteristic of the mining industries; and these conditions 
alone more than justify this additional call upon the Federal Treasury. 


PROPOSED MINING EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The bil authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior “to 
establish and maintain in the several important mining regions of 
the United States and the Territory of Alaska 10 mining experiment 
stations.” It is expected that these stations will be mainly in the 

ublic-land States. The exact location and the question of their 

ing removed from time to time from one pon to another is wisely 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior in order that 
the work of the several stations may be carried on at such places 
and in such manner as will best facilitate the metal mining resources 
of the coma 

There are located within the boundaries of the several public-land 
States large bodies of low-grade ores of different types for the cfficient 
treatment of which there are no known methods. There are other 
large deposits that are being worked in accordance with methods 
that are highly wasteful of valuable mineral products. On the pub- 
lic lands in these States there are many mineral deposits concerning 
the value of which little is at present known. These and other asso- 
ciated problems, general in character, will be investigated by the 
several mining experiment stations to be established in such regions ; 
and it is believed that the results of such investigations will be not 
only beneficial to the industry but also to the general public. 


RELATIONS OF THE WORK OF THE MINING EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO THE 
. WORK UNDER THE GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF MINES. 


It has been suggested that the work authorized for the several min- 
ing experiment stations to be established under this legislation might 
be carried on under the neral appropriations for the Bureau of 
Mines. . If these appropriations were sufficiently ample and stable, an 
arran, ent of the Kind su; ted might be possible under the existing 
organic act of the Bureau of Mines, in the same way that the Depart- 
ment of fculture a few years ago might have established a series of 
agricultural experiments in each of the several States. But Congress 
at that time decided—and no doubt wisely—that with a view to giving 
such work a more stable basis and a more ample support it were better 
by formal act to establish agricultural experiment stations in each 
of the States and Territories, for each of which an appropriation of 
$30,000 per annum has been authorized. 

The Committee on Mines and Mining, after a careful consideration 
of this question, has decided that it will be unnecessary to establish so 
large a number of stations for the work in mining as was done In the 
case of agriculture, but, nevertheless, that there should be at least 10 
such stations established and maintained through an appropriation of 
$25,000 for each such station, in order that the local interests of the 
more important metal mining regions in the public-land States might 
receive ample and continuous consideration. 

COOPERATION OF THE STATES IN THIS WORK. 

Section 2 of the pending bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
“to accept lands, Qulldings, or other contributions from the several 
States offering to cooperate in Carrying out the pu of this act.” 
It is considered wiser that the act should not make the cooperation 
of any State a condition of this siepe ag nor was such condition 
posed upon the States in the making of the appro riation for agri- 
cultural experiment stations It is practically certain, however, that 
in mining, as in agriculture, the interested States will cooperate, and 
will 2 liberally, with the National Government in carrying for- 
ward this important work. 

In support of the agricultural colleges in the several States the ap- 

ropriations by the States themselves are now many times larger than 

Those by the Federal Government; and in the maintenance of the 
agricultural experiment stations established by the National Govern- 
ment in cach of the States and Territories the appropriations by the 
States and Territories for 1912 were $1,250,000 as against an appro- 
printion of $1,545,000 from the National Treasury. 

It is believed that under the bill as reported the —Ó——— of the 
Interior will be able to locate the 10 mining experiment stations and 
the headquarters of the 15 mine safety stations, or rescue cars, at such 
points as will best serve the needs of the industry and the country, 
and that in doing this he will be able to secure the liberal cooperation 
of the several mining States in the maintenance of these stations. 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Interior throws * 
on several phases of this legislation, though it relates especially to the 
proposal for the establishment of the 10 mining experiment stations: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 15, 191}. 
Hon. M. D. Foster, 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Dr. Foster: Replying to your letter of December 2, which 
asks for an expression of opinion aera re J H. R. 1646, a bill to estab- 
lish a mining experiment station in the State of Colorado and for other 

urposes : 
Y here is also before me a number of similar bills for the establish- 
ment of mining experiment stations in other Western States, some of 
which have already veceived the approval of this department. 

Instead of proceeding with the consideration of the special bill now 
submitted (H. R. 1646), I beg to report that the general policy and 
parpore of these several bills, viz, the establishment of experiment sta- 

ions in 5 States looking to the safer and more efficient de- 
velopment of the mining industry in these States meets with my hearty 
approver and commendation. 

would suggest, however, instead of submitting to Congress a number 
of separate bills for the establishment of individual stations in specified 
localities, the adoption of the following p policy : 

That there be prepared a single bill which would authorize the 
establishment in the public-land States and in the Territory of Alaska, 
on a basis in a general way similar to that indicated in the bill under 
consideration, of 10 mining experiment stations, these to be located at 
such points in these States and in the Territory of Alaska as would 
best facilitate the efforts of the Government in behalf of the proper 
development of the resources on the publie lands and the less wasteful 
development of the mining industry in these public-land States. 

There are more than 20 public-land States and the Territory of 
Alaska in which the mineral resources, and Leere d the metalliferous 
resources, are sufficient to constitute an important factor In our future 
maoni ys ment. My reason for recommending this much smaller 
number o n 


experiment stations (10 in all) is that in the de- 


velopment of the mining industry we do not have to contend with the 
varying climatic conditions found in the many different States, and it 
does not, therefore, seem to me necessary to establish mining experi- 
ment stations in each of these States, as has been done in the case of 
agricultural experiment stations. Nevertheless, we do have marked 
differences not only in the nature of the mineral resources but also 
in the conditions under which they must be developed; and the dls- 
tances between mineral districts in the western half of the United 
States are so great that I think this number of stations, properly dis- 
tributed throughout this great region, will be necessary for the proper 
economic prosecution of the work. 

My reason for recommending that the exact location of each of 
these stations be left for determination at a subsequent date by the 
Secretary of the Interior is that this arrangement will make possible 
such distribution of the stations as will not only be most suitable to 
the proper development of resources but will also make each station 
better supplement the work of each other station in carrying out the 
general purposes of this legislation. 

In recommending the establishment of these stations in the public- 
land States, without, at this time, recommending the establishment of 
such stations in other parts of the country, the department is perhaps 
influenced by the fact that in these public-land States the Government 
is itself greatly interested In the proper development of the mineral 
resources in these lands; and owing fo the large area of,public land 
in these States which is nontaxable, these States are less able financially 
to Juve for such investigations than would otherwise be the case. 

"or a number of years Congress has been appropriating annually 
for the maintenance of experiment stations in behalf of agriculture in 
the several States an aggregate sum of nearly $1,500,000. In addi- 
tion to this, in the public-land States the Federal Government has ex- 
pended during the past 12 years $77,150,180 in the reclamation work 
of making available additional agricultural lands; and of this sum 
more than $8,000,000 has come from the proceeds of the sale of mineral 
lands in the public-land States. 

I mention these expenditures with no feeling other than that of 
approval; but in passing, I may call attention to the fact that the 
mining indastry in this country does not a to have had a square 
deal in the way of public recognition and aid. And in speaking of the 
mining industry, we need not especially concern ourselves about the 
profits of the few large mining companies. 'There are the many thou- 
sand small mine owners and prospectors struggling with dificult prob- 
lems, there are the safety and welfare of the 2,000,000 employees in 
the various mining and mineral industries, and there are the other 
gu national] problems of waste in these industries, all of which should 
ave our serious concern, and should have also the benefit of extended 
national inquiry and scientific investigation. 

It would seem, therefore, that the annual "oro riation necessar 
for the maintenance in the public-land States and in Riaska of these 1 
MES experiment stations is not only a reasonable proposition but 
that it represents only a small part of what the Federal Government 
should do for the safer and more efficient development of the mining 
industrles of this country. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


Very truly, yours, 
THE NEEDED ENLARGEMENT OF THE MINE RESCUE-CAR WORK, THROUGH 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF 15 MINE SAFETY STATIONS. 


The continuance of large mine disasters and the increase of mine 
fatalities during the year 1913 as compared with the preceding year 
have brought from the country a demand for greater effort by miners 
and mine owners in carrying out reform measures for a more exacting 
inspection and police supervision by the States, nnd for such a reor- 
ganization and enlargement of the facilities of the National Govern- 
ment as will carry forward its investigations more rapidly nnd result 
in a better safeguarding of the lives of miners and an improvement in 
the health conditions which prevail in many of the mining, metal- 
lurgical, and other mineral industries. 


PLAN PROPOSED IS RESULT OF A SERIES OF CONFERENCES, 


This reorganization and enlargement of urgently needed reform meas- 
ures is the net result of a series of conferences among representatives of 
the miners, mine operators, and State mine inspectors. At these confer- 
ences there was a careful consideration and discussion of the man 
phases of a greater mine safety problem as related to the work of each 7 
of these agencies. It was the general opinion that the failure of the 
National Government to press various investigations to a conclusion 
was retarding the mine safety movement. 

The committee has carefully considered the situation and is of the 
opinion that the plan pro this bill for the enlargement of the 
equipment and operations of the Bureau of Mines is a necessary fea- 
ture of any general plan to bring about more rapid progress in the 
3 of mine accidents and in the Improvement of health con- 

tions in the mining and metallurgical Industries. In any general 
movement for greater mine safety the Federal Government must bear 
its share. This plan does not represent the conclusion of any one 

rson, but is rather the consensus of opinion of persons familiar with 
$ e praetor and it is believed by the committee to be urgently called 
or a s time. 


MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS RELATION 
TO THAT OF THE STATES, MINE OPERATORS, AND MINERS, 


The following plan of cooperation in mine safety work in this coun- 
oF has been discussed at these several recent conferences and has met 
with general acceptance as being in accord with existing law and cus- 
tom. It is believed that this plan can and should be made more ef- 
fective in the immediate future through the greater activity and hearty 
cooperation of the interested parties. The plan is as follows: 

“4. That the National Government shall conduct on a larger scale 
the necessary general inquiries and investigations, and that it shall 
promptly disseminate the information obtained among the miners, mine 
owners, and mine inspectors, in such manner as will prove most ef- 
fective in bringing about the needed reforms in preventing mine acci- 
dents and in improving health conditions. 

“92. That each of the several mining States shall enact the needed 
improvements in legislation, and shall make ample provision for the 

roper inspection of the mines and the proper enforcement of the min- 
ng laws and regulations within their borders. 

3. That the mine owners or mine operators shall install and main- 
tain Improvements which give reasonable promise of greater safety and 
better health conditions as rapidly and as completely as the practica- 
bility of such improvements may be demonstrated by inquiries and 
. which the Bureau of Mines is conducting. 

* 4. That the miners and mine operators shall cooperate both in mak- 


ing and in enforcing such rules and regulations as their own experience 
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in this and other countries 


and as the investigations and inquiries 
show will aid in carrying out the purposes mentioned, especiall 
as will best safeguard the lives of the men who work undergroun 
THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS FURTHEST BEHIND. 
Of the work of these four agencies in behalf of mine safety, that of 
the Bureau of Mines is most backward. It should, however, be in 


such 
** 


the lead. The State mine inspectors, mine operators, and miners 
have of late, throu, their wing interest in e safety movement. 
resented to the reau Mines a larger and larger number of 


nquiries or ipm for information upon which to base their 
activities., Suc 


w mg AtA aak veg ia of th 
lines are being delayed because of the bility of the bureau to push 
& variety of its investigations to completion, and thereby supply the 
information needed. 

Therefore the claim frequently set forth of late by the miners, 
mine praen and inspectors, that the entire mine safety movement 
is being held back by the lagging of the bureau’s investigations, is 
unfortunately a true and reasonable claim. 


THE MINE SAFETY WORK OF THE STATES, MINERS, AND MINE OPERATORS. 


The work of the States in carrying out their part of this general 
progres in mine safety is being carried forward in a reasonabl 
satisfactory manner. e States are ors d nding in their 
inspection and police-supervision work more n e Federal Gov- 
ernment is expending in all of its investigations in behalf of mine 
ME Thus, for example, a single State, Pennsylvania, maintains 
a W. gh md and efficient inspection force which includes a_ chief 
and 50 trict inspectors; it expends in the maintenance of this 
work $213,000 PS annum, paying its district eggs an aroge 
compensation of $3,000 each in addition to traveling expenses, 1 
of the other coal-mining States maintain a system of inspection. 

Many of the mine operators have inaugurated a pn of opera- 
tions In which the question of safety is considered of first importance. 

than 170 min companies (out of a total of some 
3,000 large conu companies and 12,000 smaller coal- 
companies) have individually, or through the association of two or 
more companies, established 76 mine rescue stations at which there 
have been installed some 1,200 sets of artificial 8 apparatus 
besides the auxiliary equipment for first-aid and fire-fighting work. 
There are also 12 mine rescue cars now operated by individual min- 
ing companies about their own local properties. The Bureau of 

nes is endeavoring to stimulate such activity by private companies. 

The miners are up the work of safety and are appoint- 
ing safety committees for the more active promotion the move- 
ment; especially is this true in regions which have been visited by 
the Government mine rescue ears. 

The representatives of the States, the mine 8 and the miners 
are all cooperating with the Bureau of Mines this safety work, and 
this cooperation should, from year to year, become a more and more 
important factor in the progress of the safety movement. But the 
movement is yet in its infancy, and has reached but a few of the 
2,800,000 employees in the industry. 

WORK OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT FOR MINE SAFETY AND WHY IT 
SHOULD COOPERATE IN THIS WORK. 


The question as to whether the National Government should con- 
tribute to the advancement of its basic industries was settled affirma- 
tively long Congre is now appropriating for the advancement of 
agriculture, more 


ed or destroyed i 


seen that there are s the qmod industry should 
be treated with a liberal at least equal that applied to 8 
The work of the National Government for mine safety consists 


many in general inquiries and inves tions applicable to the condi- 
tions in all the States and in which all States are interested. It seems 
reasonable that this general work should be done by the National Gov- 
ernment for the following reasons: 7 

1. It is unreasonable to 8 any one State to bear the cost of this 
. — which is equally useful to all of the other mining States, and in 
w — the people in all the other States are directly or indirectly 
interested. 

2. If such work were done by each of the several rates, the result 
would be a serious duplication of cost and effort and with ing 
results, If it were done by the OM mine operators there would be 
still greater duplication and still greater variation in the results, and 
both the public and the miners would be suspicious of the results ob- 


tained. 

3. By whatever agency the work may be done, the consumer of coal 
nnd other mineral products, representing the citizenship of the entire 
country, will bear the cost. 

It will therefore seem proper that this general work should be con- 
ducted by the National Government, under such conditions as will com- 
mand maximum public confidence and represent minimum duplication 
of labor and costs. 

Furthermore, it is easier for the Federal Government than for the 
individual States or private companies to obtain information embody- 
Ing the results of similar inquiries and investigations both in the 
United States and in the different foreign countries where mining 
operations are carried on. 


EXISTING MINE RESCUE CARS AND STATIONS. 


During the 2 few years the Bureau of Mines has been maintain- 
ing saa operating 
an 


an agency for the dissemination of information among the miners and 
in charge of the management of mines and for the training of 
miners in mine rescue and first-aid methods. This has been primarily 
an educational work, though in connection with it a large amount of 
valuable data on mine conditions has been collected. 

In order to carry forward this coo tive work in a proper manner 
it will be necessary to . and to the work of the mine 
rescue cars or movable stations to a considerable extent. 


EXISTING MINE RESCUE STATIONS. 


The six stations maintained and operated by the Bureau of Mines 
3 the last few years have been located at the following points: 

Pi Pa., occupi War Department buildings assigned tem- 
porarily for the use of the Bureau of Mines. 

Knoxville, Tenn., occupying rooms in the Federal building. This sta- 
tion will be transferred to Jellico, Tenn., in the heart of the coal fields. 

B la. occupying a building erected by the Bureau of 
Mines on a site donated to the Government for this purpose. 

occupying rooms supplied by the State University. 

McAlester, Okia., occupying temporarily a building constructed by the 
local miners and mine operators of the district, cooperating 

Seattle, Wash., occupy. & building on the State University grounds 
that was erected for the Philippine exhibit at the Seattle Exposition. 

Each of these stations has been in charge of a foreman miner, whose 
special business it was to give training and instruction in mine rescuc 
and first-aid work to such miners as came to the station for such 
training. When there are no miners applying for training at the 
station, the foreman miner in charge is authorized to visit the near-by 
mines and give instruction at the mines themselves, taking with him 
the equipment—usually one-half dozen helmet outfits and material for 
first-aid truction kept at the station for training purposes. In case 
of a mine disaster in any of the coal fields near a station the foreman 
miner takes his rescue equi mt to such mines and, with the aid of 
men trained by him in the immediate vicinity, renders such service as 
ool can in connection with the rescue of the injured or imprisoned 
miners. 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS AND COST OF MINE-SAFETY CARS AND FIXED 

STATIONS. 


The aver: early cost of maintaining the existing fixed mine reseno 
stntions han been abo au — 


rescue car 
where all the miners and mine officials can see it in progress and coop- 
erate in the movement and where the miners who are willing to take 
rescue and first-aid training can do so without loss of e from 
eir mining work or incurring mses of travel and board elsewhere. 
. For this reason it would be well to discontinue the operation of such 
fixed mine rescue stations as are not located in the center of a thickly 
settled mining lation and have their work carried 
cars or movable stations. t is, ho 
maintain certain fixed stations which are so located, such, for 
as those at Birmingham, Ala. and McAlester, Okla., and the two new 

stations at Jellico, T 


already provided with buildings, can each be operated within its 
es sphere without being considered a part the pending legis- 
ation. 


EXISTING RESCUE-CAR WORK. 


The mine rescue cars are distributed as follows: 
Car No. 1, anthracite coal field, Pennsylvania, headquarters at Wilkes- 


. 2, Colorado-New Mexico coal fields, headquarters at Den- 
No. 3, Indiana-Kentucky coal fields, headquarters at Evansville, 
TCC coal fields, headquarters at 
. 5, Montana-Washington coal fields, headquarters at Billings, 
No. 6, Wyoming-Utah coal fields, headquarters at Rock Springs, 
West Vireinia Vireinie-cast Kentucky coal fields, head- 
33 lu Superlor iron and copper districts, headquarters at 


wood, Mich. 
One car (No. 8) is devoted to work in the metal-mining fields. 

The cars are out-of-date wooden Pullman coaches, chased from 
and refitted by the Pullman Co. to meet the special needs of the 


m for heating, coo 
ces for 

other one-half of The car 
and the entire space is taken up with mine rescue and first-aid equip- 
ment. The upper berths have been retained, and are used as additional 
sleeping places for the men connected with the work, and especially 
for the extra men who, in the absence of other accommodations, may 
be housed on these cars in of mine sters. 

The average cost of the seven existing cars—which have no steel 
underframe—including their refitting, has been about $1,750 per car, 
this representing mainly the cost of refitting the cars; but the cost of 

has been heavy, ranging from $500 to more than $1,000 Des 
car per year, in order to keep them in a reasonably safe condition for 
travel on the road. Railway officials now advise, as being necessary 


to safety, that all these cars be overhauled and that steel underframes 
be substituted for the existing weakened and aged wooden under- 
frames, 


The average cost of the inadequate equipment on these cars has 
been about $2,380 for each car. 
PERSONNEL, EQUIPMENT, AND OPERATION OF EXISTING RESCUE CARS. 


The personnel of the rescue cars in operation during the past few 
ears has been, on each car, two miners, one to give training and 

monstrations in the use of breathing esee and other life- 
saving equipment, and the other to train miners in first-aid methods, 
and a cook-janitor to take care of the car and its equipment and to 
supply the meals for the miners and hímself. 

Wei ern eee with the supplies uma inthe 
ficial breat a ratus, er w supplies u n 

n — Agent] demonstrations and the first-aid training 
and demonstrations, extra supplies of oxygen and other materials 
used in the demonstration work and in actual mine rescue work at 
mine disasters, a limited ""— of fire-fighting apparatus, and sets 
of ordinary tools to be used in case of repairs on the car or in repairs 
rendered necessary in portions of the mine. 

The operations of each rescue car sur A» considered as divided 
between the work in connection with e disasters and ordinary 
preventive educational work, 
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PREVENTIVE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF EXISTING RESCUE CARS. 


Under normal conditions each car is expected to be traveling from 
one mine or group of mines to another in a given coal field. The car 
stops at a een mine or group of mines for a week or ten days. 
During this time the two miners give a number of general demonstra- 
tions of mine rescue and first-aid methods; and in addition to this 
they train from five to ten men at each mine or group of mines in 
rescue methods and usually a larger number of men, often two or 
three times as nem. in first-aid operations. 

Whenever it has been possible, as has been the case at occasional in- 
tervals, that a mining engineer could accompany the car, in addition to 
the demonstration work mentioned above, the mining engineer has given 
a number of public addresses to the miners and the managers of mines, 
illustrated with lantern-slide pictures, with inscriptions under each 
picture in different languages, showing in contrast the more dangerous 
and the safer methods of mining. In the work as it is opens to 
enlarge it there will be a mining engineer with the car all the time; 
and addition to the lectures and demonstrations he will make ex- 
aminations into the mining conditions and advise the mine officials on 
the ground as to possible improvements. The mine surgeon will do 
the same as to mine sanitation and other health conditions. 


WORK OF EXISTING CARS AT MINE DISASTERS. 


While the rescue work of the cars is unquestionably important, the 
committee believes that the preventive educational work carried on by 
these cars is of still greater importance as a means of helping to pre- 
vent mine disasters. The aim of the educational work is to supply 
miners, mine foremen, fire bosses, and other mine employees with in- 
formation concerning the latest safety methods and appliances, and to 
interest them and to secure their cooperation in the general movement 
for mine safety and better mining conditions. 

When a mine disaster occurs in any coal field the rescue car nearest 
the mine disaster is carried to the scene of the disaster as quickly as 

ossible by the first passing train or by a special locomotive. hen 
t arrives, the two miners with the car, subject to the authority of the 
State officials, enter at once upon the rescue work at the mine, and they 
call into service to cooperate with them such additional miners in the 
vicinity as they may have already trained in rescue methods. In case 
of a la mine explosion, the two nearest mine rescue cars may be 
ordered to the scene of the disaster. Generally they are met there by 
two or more of the mining engineers of the bureau experienced in 
rescue work and whose business it is to examine into the nature and 
extent of the mine disaster, as soon as possible after the disaster 
occurs. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD AND PRESENT MINE RESCUE METHODS. 
Under the system now being practiced in this and other countries, 


the pioneer work in entering e mine, while still porters full of 
wrecka and poisonous gases, is being done by men of a specially or- 
ganiz force wearing, as may be necessary, artificial breathing ap- 


ratus, and carrying with them as precautionary measures safety 
amps and small animals (usually birds), which are used for detecting 
the poisonous carbon monoxide, known as white damp" by the 
miners. As rapidly as the ventilation of the mine can restored, 
these trained men with artificial breathing apparatus are followed by 
experienced miners who, while taking every precaution, do not need to 
wear artificial breath apparatus, 

In connection with the organized system of rescue work eosin | these 
lines during the past few years, some 80 men have been rescued from 
the mines SY the trained men of the bureau, and some 500 miners have 
been rescued by other parties, many of these other parties having beén 
trained in rescue methods by the men connected with the bureau. 

This well-organized rescue work is in marked contrast with the older 
rescue methods in force a few years ago. This is illustrated by the 
experience at a Wyoming mine disaster in 1909 at which 40 miners 
lost their lives in an unorganized effort to rescue 20 miners caught in a 
mine explosion a few hours before. 


THE NEEDED EXPANSION OF THE MINE SAFETY-CAR WORK. 


Each of the seven rescue cars operated in the coal flelds during the 
past three years has been Put in operation during an average of five to 
six months each year, the li time that the cars could operated 
with the funds available. Furthermore, it has not been possible to 
keep on each mine rescue car either a a engineer or a surgeon, 
and for this reason not only has the work of the car been restricted in 
time but also restricted in effectiveness, 

The experience during the past few years has shown that several of 
these cars were at the time of thelr purchase already too badly worn 
to permit of thelr being used for extended journeys, and in the case of 
several cars the cost of the repairs has already exceeded the original 
cost, so that even the present work can not be continued without the 
overhauling and repair of the cars now in the service. 

Moreover, as regards several of the cars, although the railway com- 
panies have been willing to handle them on slow trains they have not 
considered it safe to handle these same cars on fast express trains, 
MID of course, speed is highly desirable in time of serious mine 

isasters, 

Railway officials have therefore recommended that all of the existing 
rescue cars, except car No. 8 (which was so treated at the time of its 
original purchase), should have steel underframes substituted for the 
wooden underframes which these old cars now have, and should be 
subjected to a thorough rien a. | and repairing before being placed 
in service. They also recommend that in the purchase of new cars 
ín connection with the proposed extension of t work, all of these 
new cars should have steel underframes. These changes are regarded 
as being necessary, not only for the safety of the cars themselves and 
the men traveling with them, but also to prevent the wrecking of the 
trains to which these cars are attached. 

The enlargement of the work should take place along the following 


lines: 

(1) Each of the eight existing mine rescue cars should be thoroughly 
repaired, and as a part of such repairs each of the seven cars now 
having old wooden underframes should be given a steel underframe. 

(2) The equipment for each of the existing cars should be thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired and increased in quantity, so that in addition 
to the ordinary equipment required for the training and demonstration 
work there would be certain new equipment kept in the possible 
condition for the hazardous work attending mine disasters. Among 
other items of equipment there should be special facilities for hoisting 
(ə few men at a time), fire fighting, etc., for use when the ordinary 


equipment of the mine may be destroyed or so badly damaged as to be 
bei rers out of commission. 

(3) There should be added to each car a mining engineer, a mine 
surgeon, and a stenographic clerk. (The duties of and need for each 
of these is stated below.) 

(4) The total number of cars should be increased from 8 now in 
hand Xd in the coal flelds and 1 in the metal-mining regions) to 15, 
throu: the purchase of 7 additional cars. Thirteen of these cars 
should be operated in the coal fields and two in the metal-mining regions. 

(5) Each of these cars should be operates for a period of 11 months. 
The thirteenth car would be operated as a relief car for the other 12 
in the coal fields, replacing 1 of the 12 cars during each succeeding 
month. Under such a system, in the coal fields, 12 cars with full crews 
would in this way be actually in full operation for the entire year. The 
2 m assigned to the metal-mine regions should each be operated for 11 
months. 

(6) There should be a headquarters organization located at some 
central point, probably at the Pittsburgh laboratories, under the gen- 
eral direction of which all of the cars could be operated. Here the 
necessary researches could be conducted, looking to the improvement of 
rescue equipment, together with the repairs of such equipment; and 
such other work could be done as would contribute to the efficiency of 
the entire work connected with such central organization. There would 
be a chief surgeon and a chief mining engineer who, in addition to 
guiding the work of the several mining engineers and surgcons on all 
of the mine rescue cars, would follow up their work by suggestions and 
cooperation in the organization of local first-aid teams at the different 
mines, and encouraging the reading of miners’ circulars and other pub- 
lications sent out by the bnreau. Engineers connected with this cen- 
tral organization should also visit each mine a few weeks or months 
subsequent to the visit of the mine rescue car, with a view to seein: 
that the new interest in safety measures, occasioned by the work o 
the rescue car, is kept alive. 


* DUTIES OF THESE ADDITIONAL MEN, AND WHY NECESSARY, 


The mining engineer will have charge of the car operations. He will 
re a for and wil! join in giving the public demonstrations nnd illus- 
trated addresses to be attended by all of the miners of the particular 
region where the car may stop. He will make a careful examination of 
each mine as to its safety conditions and will suggest possible improve- 
ments in equipment and methods. He will submit to the Bureau of 
Mines reports of all operations of the car, and more especially as to 
safety conditions and possible egre at each mine or group of 
mines. His recommendations will be taken up with the mine owne 
with a view to securing their adoption. The services of an experien 
3 in charge of the work of each of these cars is of evident 
importance. Indeed, it may be regarded as essential to success. 

he mine surgeon or sanitary engincer will make a medical examina- 
tion of all the miners who may apply for training. This requires skill 
and experience. No miner should be accepted for rescue training who is 
not physically sound. The surgeon will himself superintend the train- 
ing in first aid to the Injured. Many n parmaana have 1 against 
che Morem practice of the Bureau of Mines of having this training done 
y miners. 

The mine surgeon will also make a careful examination into the 
health conditions in and about the mines, and will submit recommenda- 
tions in behalf of such improvements to the mine management. This he 
will do on a basis of cooperation between the Bureau of Mines and the 
Public Health Service. He will give general illustrated lectures to the 
miners and other mine employees on possible improvements in health 
conditions. He will submit reports to the Bureau of Mines in connec- 
tion with all operations relating to the examination nnd training of the 
miners and the examination of and possible improvements in the health 
conditions in and about the mines, At mine disasters the surgeon will 
aid in reviving the rescued miners, a work in which extended experience 
and skill is needed. 

The stenographic clerk will assist the mining engineer and the mine 
su n In recording their examinations and inquiries and in the prepa- 
ration of their reports to the Bureau of Mines and to the mine manage- 
ment, Inasmuch as the mining engineer, the mine surgeon, and the two 
miners will generally be absent from the car edi | the time of mak 
their examinations and doing their training work, the stenographic cler! 
will at such times be in charge of the car, explaining its operations to 
visiting miners and mine operators, and will look after the instruments 
and other equipment kept on board the car. This work of the steno- 
graphic clerk would tly increase the efficiency of all the other men 
on the car, and would give the bureau such records of the work and of 
mining conditions as would not be otherwise obtainable. 

Of the two miners, the foreman miner will carry out the training in 
connection with the mine rescue work and the first-aid miner that in 
the first-aid work, both under the supervision of the mine surgeon. In 
time of mine disasters both these miners will be expected to take part 
in organizing and leading the rescue work in the mines, 


DO RESULTS ALREADY OBTAINED WARRANT THIS EXPANSION OF THE WORK? 


This question may be answered in the affirmative without hesitation 
if the entire situation is considered. Some evidence of past improve- 
ment is shown by the accompanying statistical data, although the im- 
provement ís neither decisive nor regular. However, in the examina- 
tion of these data the following facts should be understood: 

(1) That the safety investigations of the Government since their 
inauguration in 1908 have been limited almost entirely to a study of 
mine explosions (which cause less than one-fifth of our total coal-mine 
fatalities) ; and in these explosion investigations the bureau's experi- 
mental coal mine—in which its most important experiments are to be 
conducted—was not ready for satisfactory work until 1913.  Mean- 
while the e tasa for funds with which to study, Investigate, and de- 
velop preventive measures in connection with other and even more 
important causes of mine accidents have unfortunately had little 

nse. 

2) Every year our mining operations enlarge, the number of men 
working in individual mines increases, and our coal mines become 
deeper and naturauy more hazardous from increasing gas, falls of roof, 
machinery, and other conditions associated with greater depths an 
pressures. Therefore, unless suitable safet; 
and utilized, the death rate in our mines 
our mineral production. 

The tabular statement given below will indicate some of the im- 
portant facts relative to the loss of life in the coal mines of the country 
during the past 12 years. Taking the average death rates for the six 
years, 1902-1907, inclusive, prior to the inauguration of the Govern- 
ment's investigations of mine explosions, and comparing these with the 


improvements are devised 
ll increase even faster than 
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averages for the six years 1908-1913. inclusive, since the inauguration 
of these investigations, it brings out the following facts: 


Average number of men killed in the coal mines of the United 
States per 1,000 employed : 
1902 to 1907, average for five years 3. 
1908 to 1913, average for five ears 3. 
Number of men killed in the coal mines of the United States 
per 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined: 


1002 to 1907, average for five years 5. 88 
1908 to 1913, average for five years. 5. 38 
Production of coal in the United States, in short to 
464002 f 1907 for fi t 172, 000 
2 to „ average for five years ons. ` 
1908 to 1913, average for five years... do... 188, 000 


and number of men killed in 
ted States in the calendar years 


Production, number of men employed 
and about the coal mines in the Uni 
1902 to 19134 


Number killed. 


200, 687, 056 1,895 3.71 6.39 155, 
345, 200, 166 1,752 3.20 5.08 197,317 
339, 164,812 2,004 3.50 5.91 169, 
386, 379, 243 2,232 3.63 5.78 173,109 
407, 835,003 2,116 3.35 5.19 192,710 
461, 406,023 3,197 4.88 6.93 14, 
404, 932, 704 2,449 3.64 6.05 165, 346 
460,761,427 2, 668 4.00 5.79 172, 
501, 506, 378 2,340 3.92 5.06 179,618 
496, 221, 168 2.719 3.73 5.48 182,501 
534, 466, 580 2,300 3.27 4.41 220, 469 
570, 000, 000 12,785 4.88 | 204,088 
1 The figures for production and number of men enmplo are from Mineral 


Resources of the United States, U. S. Geol. Survey, except for the number of men 
ned by the Bureau of Mines. 


uction and the number of men employed in those 
accidents are in existence, The figures are directly 
based. It wil touted that cove tio vof the ind 
onw the mortality rates are N e portion of the indus- 
try mot represented in the rates from 1902 to 1909 is smati and ‘nat since 1909 the entire 
us! 


ted. 
* — Subject to revision. 
* Does not include December fatalities in Kentucky. 


loyed in the coal mines the prin- 
or the 10-year period 1901 to 1910. 


Average number killed per 1,000 em 
cipal coal-producing countries 


Average number killed per 1,000,000 short tons of coal mined in the prin- 
cipal coal-producing countries for the 10-year period, 1901 to 1910. 


the Bureau of Mines in metal mining in the 3 

e 
t data are available 
he data for this one year will serve to indicate 
the relatively high death rate In the metal mines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Safety work 
tes has been limited to the past two years (1912 and 1913). 
Sar 1911 is the latest for which metal mine acciden 
or other countries. 


us 8 1.48 
New South Wales. 19,3800 1.81 2.07 
New Zealand..... -68 2.36 
Queensland....... .90 1.76 
Tasmania „70 134 
Victoria.......... 1.35 1.49 
Western Australia 2.33 4.14 

Austrias. z — 4.19 


the more specific safety improvements that are 


dover 71 ‘an being in 
lo and are now 

ot the Bureau of Mines are: 
much safer 


be 
troduced in coal mining under the fead 
(a) A new type of k-flame, low- 
than black — or use in 

eren 


lamps and safe 
and other erred 


nually ; 
electric motors for use in gaseous 


ments now underway in connection with safety measures, rescue and 
first-ald methods, and the general educational work inaugurated in 
connection with the mine rescue cars and stations during the past 
three years have won the cooperation of the miners and the mine opera- 
5 . eg the conditions ate now favorable to the far larger cooperation 
of the miners and operators with the Bureau of Mines in its proposed 


larger work. 

y — 1 mine operators have already put in force safety precau- 
tions to such an extent that the death rate in their own mines has been 
largely reduced, and in this work they have the cooperation of the 
miners and mine inspectors. 

It should be remembered, also, in this connection that the mine 
rescue car work has as yet reached only a small percentage of even the 
coal miners of the United States. But there is much evidence going to 
show that the miners and other mine employees who have attended the 
illustrated lectures and demonstrations given in connection with the 
work of the rescue cars have exhibited a much ater interest in the 
mine safety work of the bureau, have called for its publications in 
increasing numbers, and in other ways have shown a willingness to co- 
operate with the bureau and with the inspectors and mine operators in 
putting safety appliances and methods into practice. 

The condition which, more than any other, is retardin rogress in 
this great safety movement is the ure of the National overnment 
to make adequate provision for the more rapid extension of 
research and educational work. Miners and mine operators agree in 
8 thoroughness and effectiveness of the work of the 
Bureau of Mines as far as it has been able to go, and in expressing 


their willi ess to accept and act upon its advice and recommenda- 

tions, but they complain of the long ays and of serious limitations 

a work; and the lack of conclusions and of specific recommenda- 
ns as 


regards many posue improvements in safety and health 

conditions is seriously holding back such improvements in all parts of 

the country. i 

PROGRESS OF THE WORK UNDER THE PRESENT AS COMPARED WITH THE 
PROPOSED LARGER OPERATIONS. 


A careful estimate shows that at the rate of progress under exist- 
ing conditions between 12 and 15 years would be required for a single 


or 
work now pro 
strational an work would visit each important 
mine or up of mines in the United States once in four years' time, 
and d ae this time the training work of these cars would be so 
extended that from 10 to 30 miners would be trained in rescue and 
Astaw operations at each important mine or group of mines in the 
country. 


WHY THIS EDUCATIONAL WORK CAN NOT BE CARRIED ON BY PUBLICATIONS 
ALONE, 


A large proportion of the men entering the mines in the United 
States each year come from the farms and villages of different European 
countries; they are unfamiliar with our language, our institutions, and 
our laws, and Low little or nothing of mining. 

A majority of the men now working in the coal mines of the United 
States to-day speak and read but little English. It is therefore difficult 
to reach these men through publications, even when the latter are pre- 
pared in the most simple elementary manner. 

The plan followed most successfully by the employees of the Bureau 
of Mines in reaching and interesting these men is through giving actual 
working demonstrations In mine rescue, first ald, and other safety 
measures and methods, and the giving of lectures illustrated with lan- 
tern-slide pictures, which contrast the safe and the dangerous methods. 
Each of these o used has a short, one-line description under it in 
four or more different pores ee a most common among the miners. In 
these lectures and demonstrations local interpreters are used at inter- 
vals, as the need for them may appear. 


THIS DEMONSTRATION WORK AWAKENS NEW INTEREST AMONG MINERS, 
AND IS GOOD WELFARE WORK. 


Work of this kind 3 a new interest in the safety work among 
the miners, and following the movements of each of the existing rescue 
cars this interest on the part of the miners is shown in thelr call for 
the publications which treat of the 3 wo 

So far as it has gone, this educational work is assuredly developing 
safer and better mining, and the leaders among the miners express the 
belief that if carried forward on a 1 r scale and in a more thorough 
3 the work can not fail to dev also better citizenship among 
these miners. 

Certainly many miners in different parts of the country have ex- 
pressed a growing interest in and friendly feelings toward the National 

vernment, as they come to see the evidences that the National 
Government is interested in their welfare. On the other hand, the 

at majority of the miners have not yet seen evidences of any publle 
nterest their welfare, amd no one need feel surprised at their lack 
of interest in government. Their chief idea of government— brought 
with them to this country—is that of suppression or d eap oer In 
the enlargement of the mine-safety work now proposed e National 
Government certainly has its best uter nmn o show to more than 
2,600,000 of Its citizens that it does have a real and an active humant 
tarian interest in promoting their welfare; and it can thereby gain 
their good will. 

All this demonstrational and other educational work is of a pioneer 
character. If the mining conditions of the country can be improved 
and mining made safer and more attractive, men will stay with the 
mining industry in this country as they have been doing in other 
countries, and there would be less need of training a new army of 
miners each year. It will therefore be rea] economy to push the work 
more rapidly now, 

There is every reason to believe that such educational work carried 
forward by the National Government under such methods as to win 
the confidence and cooperation of the miner will make for real progress 
in this industry in the same way that the national appropriations for 
educational work in agriculture have led to improvements and real 
Laces rt eg in that industry which are building up a greater publie 
welfare. A 

COST OF THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE SAFETY-CAR WORK. 


The cost of overbauling the eight exiatiny mine rescue cars, of 
providing seven additional mine rescue cars with their full equipment, 
and of operating all of these cars throughout the entire year on the 
basis described above is shown in the tabular statement given below. 
Of the eight exis cars, seven will need to be provi with st 
underframes to be substituted in each car for the worn-out wooden 
underframes which they now have, for reasons previously stated. Thig 
substitution of the steel underframes, together with the other needed 


rs cost 
cars sireaay has a steel runder 


frame, and its overhauling will be inexpensive. e estimates obtsinag 
covering 2855 7 of these additional cars indicate an average cost 
abou per car. 


repairs; will make the overhauling of seven of the existing ca 


nbout $3,000 per car. One of the eight cars 


constructed as new 
car. 


he ly 
Nearly all of the existing | cata when f Y^. gy They were pur- 
— hig from $1 300 to $2,500 each 


cars were valued at from 
chased by the Bureau of 


they had been abandoned for aer usage by E. he Pullman Co. 

'The cost of repairing cars already use, of "erp man cars, and 
of equipping and opera the cars in accordance with the plan set 
M MIA UM EE statement: 


Cost of th 
— of of? of the 8 existing cars, at $3,000 (pro- 
viding cach with safer steel underframes).... $21, 000 
Purchase of 7 additional cars, at $5, Oe 38, 500 $59 


Cost of equipment: 


New additional if e for 8 existing cars (estimated 
for dy cet M should bé Incorporated im this esti 
sun civ: 3 incorpora 
mate), equipment for 7 new cars, at $4,500. 81, 500 
Total cost of cars and equipment 91, 000 
Cost of operating 1 car: 
Services— 
10, 900. 
Maintenance— 
Haare 3 $1 pey 30m adv 
nce o men, & on 
TT 
e car an dat. * 
Supplies used in D — C Die 4, 440 
mur extra material and labor at mine 
ane xx ßũ . —— 600 
9, 450 
20, 350 
SS 
Cost of operating in the field 15 cars, at $20,350 each 305, 250 
Cest of headquarters, organization, and work neces- 
_ sary to successful operation in the field of the 15 
mine rescue of mine-safety cars (see par. 6, p. 16) : 5 
1 mining engineer — charge E LC Se OOO 
1 mining engineer in charge of rescue organiza- 
tion work following the car operations 4,000 
i5 pane he i charge of rescue quipment and ees 
eer in 
1 engi in charge of publi Re "Wen 
engineer in charge of publications for supple- 
menting rescue am 1 A 2240 demonstrations... 3. 000 
2 special assistants, a 4, 800 
2 mechanicians for M X pment, a at $1,800. 600 
2 assistant m or rescue equipment, 
2 „ or special »rganizatio se 
co oners for al o on 
work amon; the miners, at 83.300 2500 — —..— 6,000 
Special expert services for improvements in res- 
cue equipment and methods 6, 000 
3 stenographers a ters at t $1,5 500 4, 500 
2 stenographers and liters, at $ SS s 
[rrr ent an su . 10, 000 
uipment and supplies for rescue equip- 
eet ME impeovenients EDS ra nod 10, 310 
69, 750 
Total yearly oee of the mine-safety work 375, 000 
— now ded for operation on the oe incomplete 
inefficient basis of 8 rescue cars during current 
enr (9 months) under the appropriations for mine-accident 
ene do m tions. „CFF 70, 150 


As will be seen from the above tabular statement, the total investment 
im additional cars and equipment and in the necessary repairs of exist- 


cars and the pment proposed for these operations 
aggregates $91,000. s is not, to be considered an additional appro- 
tion, for the — that these mses might be covered in the 
espn — It is likely that between two and three months 


em the passage — d appropriation act before all 

the, 1d di onal cars and equipment and personnel of the 

could be secured, and therefore that disbursements for o 

be conveniently delayed until three months followin: 
this date a three-mon 


operations Wot Es after that date the entire machinery of the 5 
e 


er scale, d 
months of the curren m to be $70,150. 
may therefore be ded from the existing appropriation of $347,000 
for mine accidents, but in the opinion of the committee it should be 
reed to remain = — — tion that £ appropriation 2 be 

n ons Tela tio m 
e lack of e . bureau has 


(1) Necessary extension of experi 
8 render necessary during the fiscal year 1915 an increase in 
the allotment for the explosion tests in the experimental mine of 

par the allotment for this MK ang TE the 3 —.— year. 
The results of the current year’s 
as to the E — use of sone dus and i n clay - Deci". [9 
coal-dust explosions; but y also indieate the need of extending the 
dimensions of the mine to 


a considerable extent. 


8 2 Accidents from falls of roof.—One S these is the falls of roof 
in mining, which causes from one-third to one-half the total oni ue 
— the mining predicare en in this country. This is 
inves on requiring thoro trained technical * 1 
loss life from this cause during the last five years in coal 
Y been more 000 "A the seriously injured 28,000 to to 


accidents is due to carelessness. is often a reasonable ignorance 
on of both the miners and the mine foreman concerning 
na of roof rock and its behavior under different conditions of 
moisture and A — 3 of the problems, using 
the pra experience of the miner and the technical knowledge 
of the „ can not fail to be help: 
It has that in this country we should aree vx e 


this cause during e t five years e — than N “hat im 8 the 
United States. adoption of the British timbering peo el in 
. coal mines add $50,000,000 to 5,000,000 


yearly to the cost of coal in this seer ae be paid by th 
e of coa coun’ 7 je consumers 
of coal in all the States. A 


DM ME . the next few years, cost- 
ing abo pa Man per annum, would uid probably LA oec and far 
oa an ods of accomplishing the mne result 

(3) Accidents from mine 9 ment.— The ei of life from mining, 
haulage, and ho failure of etc, in the coal 
mines of the United tes the past five years was 2,100 men; 
and more than 6,000 men were m injured. There is serious € 
of investigation tion in this ch as yet the bureau has not been 
able to N n is estimated that such an investigation would 


cost $35,000 ann 

(4) Acciden (other | than losions) from electricity.—From this 
cause there have been many dea’ are many serious nonfatal accidents 
in the mines of the country d e past five years. An investiga- 
tion of this subject has thus far EM beyond the means of the bureau, 
but it should be taken up without further delay. Such an dont 730.080 
. the next few years is . to cost about 820 

(5) pei 

ri the 


2,000 have mines 
alone. In addition to accidents of this" type, a large number of miners 
of the Hie or gasos given oft 
funnels, wien 600 ‘during ‘the ‘fs 1913 bas 
e ear 

been estimated for in the sundry civil » 

(6) Improvements of health conditions in the oar gg nn metal- 
5 . other — health of worke . Investigation 

condi e 0 gos one o t exist- 
ing needs of the rae would d affect the 


health condition of one rt a . alf mili E nomen 9 in these several 


ua cd it the Bureau of Mines 
ac. Health Service, which 

mine conditions affect the 
t Minen would seek to ascertain 


A careful estimate 3 that the cost of the 
. ureau of Mines would be 


inves: tions to Which 2. attention has been called in the above 
statements, although be made vy ag Masa urgent, are by no means the 
only ones that should the e oe e. aive in any —Ó and 


comprehensive attempt to padi dl safety, improve heal 
ang. LL about a more efficient 9 the various 1 ue 


SLOW PROGRESS IN THE PAST GOVERNMENT MINE-SAFETY INVESTIGATIONS. 


During the past two years, 9 during the past r, man 
complaints have come from bo: th miners and mine o rators of the slow 


to inaugurate new improvements loo 
lines in which they could receive te and satisfactory rec 

tions or advice; and within the bureau itself every effort has made 
to press these inquiries and iny tions more rapidly with a view to 
obtat these results with less delay, but progress has been unfortu- 


nately slow. 
tion of mine explosions, owing to the 
three 


to greater safety and along any 
okin ommenda- 


In connection with the py 


limited funds at the e bureau it has required years to 
open up the experimen art ue eg c and get the same in 
roper shape for — ental researches. With more ree rt LÀ 

es this could have done within a 8 year. 
ple, three years have required for vere 
the development of miners’ electric safi . d hend lam an of ch, with 
« angie ear. We have 


larger facilities, might have been done wi 
found it difficult to give to the miners 
tion of these delays. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MINE ACCIDENTS AND HEALTH CONDITIONS. 


No one likes to estimate Uus do, is, "es value of e uman aea ari Fos 

mes necessary wor! ow e 

is a go le estimate that dur- 
have heen killed and 


Me ctory 


serio ured th the accidents in the 

m industries of this country. It is impossible to estimate the 

wining. esaaling. quaurying, sactafiergical, und other mineral Industry 
er ra. 

plants. is impossible to estimate number of men with health 

— through th ese conditions who have had to give up their work 

years before their natural time or the number of s who have 


suffered thereby. 
If it be assumed that each human life is valued at $3,000, it will be 
seen that the deaths alone in the mines bave cost in the 10 years 


$90,000, 

Jf each of the 190,000 seriously injured ante at $3 day, a 
reasonable re sA 000,000 lost from this cause. 
aon to the metal omy metall cal plants, and quarr I operi- 

unfo ere are few e data — M ealth condi- 
os e died datum Yol are t isol res con- 
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in their extent and character and fall ultimately upon the general 
ublie as representing the consumers of mineral products. Whatever 
he theoretical bases of value of these losses, the true cost falls direct! 
upon the*injured and upon the consumer. Also, whatever additiona 
expenditures may become necessary on the part of the operators of 
mines and metallurgical and other mineral industry plants to reduce 
this loss of life and labor must ultimately be a charge upon the general 
public as representing the consumers of mineral products. 

is important, therefore, not only from the humanitarian stand- 
point, but also from the standpoint of economics, that everything pos- 
sible should be done to reduce the loss of life and labor in the mining 
industry both through prevention of accidents and through the improve- 
ment of health conditions. It is also a matter of decided importance 
to the general public from both the standpoints that these improvements 
should be brought about at a minimum cost and in a minimum time. 
Real economy involves speedy accomplishment as well as efficiency in 
the improvements to be made. 

It is important, therefore, from both the humanitarian and economic 
standpoints, ihat the investigations by the National Government, with 
a view to better safeguarding the lives of the men connected with the 
more hazardous branches of the mining industry, should be conducted 
as thoroughly and as rapidly as the work can be done effectively, in 
order mar the — royement may be inaugurated without delay and 
to the fullest possible extent. 

It is equally im rtant that after the inquiries and investigations 
have been conducted and reasonable conclusions formed, the information 
should be disseminated promptly and effectively among the miners and 
those who manage the mines. 

The committee unanimously recommends the passage of the bill, 


Antitrust Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 26, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. dd to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, in recording my opposition to the 
measure now before the House, H. R. 15657, known as the Clayton 
antitrust bill, I wish to speak particularly in behalf of the busi- 
ness man of small means, whose opportunities will, I believe, be 
greatly injured if it should become a law. I shall call attention 
to one or two features of the bill which, in my judgment, will 
have a disastrous effect not only upon the small business man 
but upon the large business man as well. 

Recently I was advised not to attempt to give my views on 
this subject because of the fact that a Representative from the 
city of New York expressing opposition to this measure would 
actually aid in its passage. I do not consider that, even if true, 
a sufficient reason why the business interests of New York 
should remain unrepresented on the floor of this House. They 
are entifled to the same consideration and the same voice as the 
business interests of any other section of the country. They 
include the small business man as well as the large one, the 
laboring man as well as the employer. They can not be ignored 
in the preparation or passage of any legislation which affects 
business. 

I have carefully examined the Clayton bill and wish to here 
and now record my objections to it. The Hepburn Act and the 
amendments thereto have already given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission great latitude in its control over the common 
carriers of the country. The Sherman Antitrust Act has given 
the courts a great deal of power over the general business of 
the country. ‘This bill now extends that power radically and in 
many respects, it seems to me, far beyond what the country 
really needs. 

In a speech delivered on the Mann railroad bill in the Sixty- 
first Congress I called attention to the general disposition 
throughout the country toward cooperation in business. This 
has been demonstrated in the organization of labor unions. 
These organizations have, in my judgment, done more to up- 
hold the wages of the workingman of the country than any other 
thing, and while labor organization affects the wages in the re- 
spective trades in different parts of the country, nevertheless it 
is-in labor, as in everything else, the survival of the fittest. 
While the labor organizations preserve a minimum wage. they 
can not compel the employer to keep the inefficient man. 

I am an employer myself. I have found it profitable to em- 
ploy none but union men. But, like every other employer, I 
seek to get the very best men I can. The well-paid and efficient 
man is much cheaper in the end than the poorer or the lower 
paid man. So the good mechanic has steady employment and 
in many cases higher wages than the ordinary or poorer me- 


chanic. So it is in business. The man who succeeds is the 
man who works the hardest, who perseveres, who has more 
ingenuity, and who is a better manager of his affairs than the 
less successful man. The legislation under consideration seeks 
to hamper, it seems to me, the business man of smaller means 
and smaller opportunities. "We may talk of equal opportunities 
and the fact that everybody should have the chance to earn a 
living. I agree with all of that. But, after all, the great ma- 
jority of the people depend upon the skill, the ingenuity, and 
the courage of the business man, through whose ambition and 
energy business opportunities are created, and upon whom those 
who lack these qualities must depend for their livelihood. 

Take the young man who has made a struggle from his youth 
to accumulate a small amount of money. He has saved from 
$500 to $1,000 and is ambitious to start business for himself. 
With laws on the statute books like the measure under consider- 
ation it requires courage, indeed, for him to risk the loss of 
his little capital in an effort to establish himself. He has not 
only the permanent and going business of his wealthy neiglibor 
to compete with, but he has a law that forbids him to meet 
competition when it is necessary in order for him to get his 
share of the business of the community in which he proposes to 
establish himself. 

Let us cite a case or two. A farmer in Pennsylvania living 
across the Delaware, whose market place is Trenton, or a 
farmer in northern New Jersey who lives across the Hudson 
from New York City comes to the market place with his auto 
truck or farm wagon loaded with produce. He arrives in the 
morning before the other farmers come in. Hoe is the first on 
the ground. He disposes of his goods at a fair rate of profit. 
Later in the morning his competitors arrive. He has sold 
about half his stock and the other farmers are underselling 
him. He is compelled, if he wishes to dispose of the balance 
of his stock, to sell out for less money than he obtained from 
his earlier customers. It would seem if he did this that under 
section 2 of this bill he could be found guilty of discrimination 
in price between purchasers, Would he be able to say as an 
offset that he sold a different grade, quantity, or quality? It 
may be maintained by some that such sales were not made to 
defraud and do not come within the provisions of this pill. 
But will he not have to go to court if anyone attempts to prove 
he is guilty of fraud, and is he not, in fact, laying himself liable 
to blackmail? 

Let us cite the ease of the small manufacturer or merchant in 
the city of New York or any other city who is making the 
struggle for a beginning. He sells his goods to people in a 
neighboring State. He finds that his competitor is selling almost 
the same goods at a lower price. He has disposed of some of 
his merchandise at a living profit. He must keep the rest on 
his shelves or in his factory and go into bankruptcy unless he 
is willing to meet the market. If he meets that market price, 
he, too, may be considered guilty under the terms of section 2 
of this act and liable to suffer a fine of $5,000 and a year in 
prison. I could cite numerous other instances. Take the busi- 
ness man who at the end of the season finds that he has a sur- 
plus stock on hand. If, in an effort to dispose of the stock, he 
sells at a lower price than that at which he has been disposing 
of his goods, is he not, under the terms of this act, guilty of dis- 
crimination in price and punishable by a fine of $5,000 and im- 
prisonment for one year? 

I am opposed to this provision whether applying to the large 
or small business man. But if it is going to hurt anyone it will 
hurt the small business man. The big one will be able, by 
manipulation of his grades, qualities, and quantities, to over- 
come the law, but the farmer, merchant, or manufacturer doing 
a moderate business will have to have a lawyer at his elbow 
to advise with him in every transaction that he undertakes. 
He will violate the law nearly every day in his life, and by. 
this very act you will make nearly every business man in the 
United States a criminal. 

The whole question of competition is the survival of the 
fittest. I am going to get my share of the business even if I 
have to take my competitor's business to do so. Every one of 
us wishes our neighbor to do well, and it is to the interest of 
the community to have everyone happy and prosperous, but if it 
is necessary for me to secure my competitor's business in order 
to succeed I am going to take it if I can get it, and no power 
on earth and no laws on the statute books are going to stop 
me, though I may technically violate the law in doing so. 

What is the attitude of the community toward this legisla- 
tion? Recently I inquired of people in New York City relative 
to this subject, and if the committee will bear with me I will 
read some of the letters I haye received from business men, 
merchants, and manufacturers of my city. Most of these men 
are Democrats; they are eminent citizens; they supported 
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President Wilson and the Democratic Party in the election of 


1912. Some are Republicans. Without exception they are in- 
sistent that the Democratic Party, in its present effort to legis- 
late, is trying to discourage the business of the country. 

I represent in part the great city of New York, and I want 
to make as strong as I possibly can my indorsement of the 
statement made by my colleague [Mr. Merz] a few moments 
ago. He is the only Democrat of the 31 Democrats from that 
State in this House who has stood up in his place to denounce 
this legislation. 

I have been home for a few days and have had occasion to 
meet many men—many of our business men, and men in the 
ordinary walks of life—and I have not met a single one who be- 
lieves this legislation would be other than disastrous to the 
great and small business interests of New York State. Reso- 
lutions have been passed by our manufacturers’ and business 
men's association, our merchants’ association, our chamber of 
commerce, and L am going to read just a few extracts from 
some of them. - 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CALDER. I will. 2 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman commented upon the speech of 
his colleague [Mr. Mrzz], a Democrat from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is there a disagreement between him and his 
Democratic colleagues in thought or in expression? 

Mr. CALDER. I have not conferred with all of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues from New York City, but as to those who 
have talked with me privately, in the main I find they agree 
with the attitude of my other colleague [Mr. Merz], but for 
some renson are afraid to express their views. 

Mr. SLOAN, Then that agreement is in thought and the 
disagreement is in expression? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, from the March number of the Manu- 
facturers’ and Business. Men's Pamphlet I read the following: 

THE MARCH SESSION, 1914, LITTLE MEN IN THE SADDLE. 


Little men are in the saddle. That is the great trouble with this 
country to-day. It takes big men for big things, and there are not 
many big men in the world. Little men abound on all sides. They are 
all right when they stick to little things, but when they e to 


handle the big ones, x. go to pieces, 

It is in le that the people of this country ean not understand 
the situation. In every other country, Der corporations have been 
organized and, their endous capi power, and influence are 


e commerce of the world. 
If the business men of this country were left alone, they would 
enter into competition with all the world for supremacy in trade and 
commerce, 
Heretofore our industries have been supplying the home market, 
Now, they are reaching out to the markets of the world. Do the 
peor e understand wha 


Some day the people wil 
and rend the demagogues who are doing all the mischief. Some day the 
plain, common people will realize that à demagogue never filled a pay 
envelope“ and never will!“ —Leslie's Weekly, 

x the soll is improved by sowing it with different seeds, so is the 
nd.“ 


ACTION OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

I am going to read some extracts from resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York on March 
3, 1914. 

In President Wilson's message on the new freedom he stated 
that— 


Constructive legislation when successful is always the embodiment 
of convincing experience and of the mature public opinion which finally 
springs out of that experience. 


And further says: 


What we are purpos: to do 
or interfere With —.— as enl 
or in any sense to put it under 


mi 


therefore, is, happily, not to hamper 
htened n prefer to de it 
e ban. 
no measures of sweeping or novel change are necessary; 
what we have to do can be done in a new N am thoughtful modera- 
n 


powers 
It is indeed a serious matter when the framers of 9 — being 
the elected 8 of the people in Congress, uld seem to 
indicate that their minds all those conducting industrial enterprise 
are less honest, less fair, and less publie spiri than those who are 
Enna n public n 2 frame er e the — 4 
usiness men o e coun o no — and protes 
3 Fae implications, they will be considere to have tacitly ps 
m m. 
There are three fundamental types of law affecting industrial life 
legislative law, moral law, and économic law. 
None of these types of law is immutable 


On the contrary, all 
changing. — a 


Legislative law is enacted, amended, repealed, and reenacted. 

Moral law, at least in its aspect as the expression of the conscience 
of the people, changes with the advancement of civilization and the in- 
fluence of ethical and rel culture. 


Economic law, the product of economic forces, springing from we 
— aae w is the most inevitable, as it is the most Teresistibic, 
W. 


Let us not forget that statutory law, if incompatible with or too in- 
flexible to be coordinated with the changing poe of economie 
force, or if administered contrary to or in ignorance thereof, will either 
be overborne by economic law and necessity or else will tend to restrain, 
if not to destroy, industrial progress. : 

A survey of the history of the remarkable industrial and business 
development of this coun: indicates that its achievements have been 
in the main due to the initiative, — 2 enterprise, and bold coura 
of an immense number of indi reathing and pent in the 
free air of untrammeled opportunity, in which alone true genius can 
wore spirit y ESSA been said to I 1 

e sp 0 as n t ely spring not alone from 
unequaled conditions of life but from what hen been called the uneq 
distribution of wealth. m 

Undoubtedly what has been meant is the unequal a 
wealth, but there will always be unegual acquisition of wealth as long 
as there is un ibution of ns, industry, and thrift, and those 
are qualities of mind and character which no statutory laws can regu- 
late or control, but the beneücent exercise of which unwise law can 
greatly restrict and discourage. 

Men having those qualities have ever been able to see and gra 
opportunities, and men using them conscientiously have ever secured 
recognition among their fellows. 

2 shackle the 
an 


tion of 


freedom 
tal government direction 
and ized as 


and the public welfare, 
would be to set brakes upon the splendid rit of our people by which 
all our achievements have been inspired, if not, indeed, to break down 


the march of progress, and to force us to the rear In that International! 
contest for the world's regir Mea which alone this country can con- 
tinue to grow and reach the tion of which there has heretofore 
been such ample promise. 

Indus has not as yet fully adjusted itself to our changed tariff 

licy, and we are about to make great changes in our financial methods. 
mportant fluctuations in our international balance of trade might 

serious burdens to the new banking and currency system. 

Your committee has been unable to ascertain from what business 
organizations or industrial sources there has emanated any important 
demand for jon as outlined, and has not yet been able to find 
expression of r msible or —— business opinion that legis- 

of such character would be timely, appropriate, or beneficial to 
business interests or the people of this country. 

With this consciousness abroad in the land, your committee believes 
that what business men ej desire, what industry most needs, is 
the certainty of a period of rest for the peaceful readjustment of all 
enterprise that is inconsistent with the accepted principles of law and 
ethics, and for the energetic advancement of all individual endeavor 
free of any sense of ression, secure in a sense of liberty of action, 
and guarded from the danger that the disclosure of personal preroga- 
tives and private achievements would entail. 


I have here a letter from the president of a bank in New 
York City. And I might add, Mr. Chairman, that when this bill 
was reported I sent a copy of it to every bank president in the 
city of New York and to every important business man that I 
knew in order to obtain an expression of opinion from them. 
Here is a letter from a gentleman who voted fer Woodrow Wilson 
for President in 1912 and supported the Democratic ticket. 
Listen to whnt he says: 


an 
la 
the 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND VorTy-rourTH STREET, , 


New York, May 18, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. CALDER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mv Dran Sm: I have your letter of May 15, inclosing copy of the 
so-called Cla: intitrust bill and as you ask for my views on the sub- 
ject, I give them condensed and to the point. 

The Democratic Party, in my opinion, has done very well; but it is 
suicidal to consider further legislation at this time. The pee ei t is 
now prepared, through the promise of big crops and increased freight 
ahead with — business 


ra to go ; but if this continual legislat 
na g is to be in order ean take my prediction that you will see 
the greatest upheaval at election next November that has been seen 


the layin, 
g in new 
and 


If you could but realize how I, as president of a bank in the retail- 
business center of the la city im the country, have been called 
upon by our customers and depositors to lain the reason for the fall- 
ing off in trade, you would appreciate the ing I have in writing you 
as I do. My answers have invariably been that it is polities alone that 
is causing the disturbance, and it is to our representatives they must 
turn for the results. 

Very truly,. yours, J. W. HARRIMAN 
President. 


Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Is any name signed to that letter? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; Joseph W. Harriman, president of the 
Harriman National Bank, Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

Permit me to call the attention of the committee to a number 
of newspaper editorials from some of the papers of the city 
of New York. I have several from the New York Times, one 
of the leading dailies in New York City. It was un earnest 
supporter of President Wilson and the Democratic Party in 1912. 


usiness 
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The editorial of February 13 of this year in relation to anti- 


trust bills says: 
THE ANTITRUST BILLS. 
New York, Friday, Feoruary 13, 1914 

Undoubtedly, it is well to exhibit more joy over the one sinner who 
repents than over the ninety and nine who never went wrong, But is 
it worth while in attempting to bring the hundredth man to repentance 
to raise such a turmoil, uproar, and disturbance that the other 99 
can neither sleep nights nor work daytimes? That is the question pre- 
sented by the five antitrust bills, called, ET re warrant, 
the administration bills. President Wilson, in his talk with the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
Wednesday, said that 90 per cent of the business of the country needed 
no governmental attention; lezislation was needed ouy to prevent par- 
ticu abuses by a minority of the business community. e question 
that confronts ngress and the ađministration, and in a very serious 
way confronts the country, is whether this legislation shall be wise 
and sound, adequate only for the proper protection of the public, or 
whether it shall be radical and destructive, looking beyond the welfare 
of the poopie to the political profit of demagogues and agitators. 

The per cent of the business interests of the country who, accord- 
ing to the President’s statement, are in no need of correction are 
not opposed to any sane and necessary enactments for the re- 
straint of the other 10 per cent, supposedly made up of trans- 
gressors. Sane and necessary legislation is not disturbing. But 
the holding up of all the business of the country, now after long 
trials hopefully erang the return of pe rous conditions, while 
ignorant nnd incompetent legislators fumble with projects of law that 
are the fruits of their own ignorance and eee quiere would be a 
needless calamity and one which the country should not be called upon 
to bear. Men of experience in business, men who are not malefactors, 
have ps Congress the benefit of their advice; others stand ready to 

ve it. There was much wise counsel given in the addresses made at 

e chamber of commerce convention yesterday. If Congress goes 
wrong with these projects, if it adheres to the misshapen measures it 
has produced in committee, it can not plead lack of light in excuse, The 
true cause will be its own blindness. And 
sinners of all will not be the President's 10 
but the Congressmen and Senators. The peo will have been betrayed 
in the two Houses of their own Congress, ut the President's percep- 
Hou a clear, his words indicate that, and his influence over Congress 
8 grea 


In the New York Sun, in its issue of April 13, in the financial 
review, attention is called to the great crops in the West and 
the excellent condition of business abroad, and that the only 
hope for the future is the indication of the election of a Re- 
publican Congress next fall, clearly outlined in the recent con- 
gressional election held in the seventh New Jersey district. 

In an article in the Brooklyn Eagle, under date of May 14, 
this paper, which rendered valuable service in behalf of Mr. 
Wilson in the campaign of 1912, has an article entitled“ Drive 
in the knife to the hilt.” 


So as to provide against eny scarcity of issues when the next House 
of Representatives is chosen, the leaders, under the caucus-bound pro- 
gram, will insist that the Covington antitrust bill, the Clayton anti- 
trust bill, and the Rayburn bill for Federal regulation of railroad stocks 
and bonds be passed in the order named, or at least voted upon and 
sent over to the Senate. 

The right not to alter but to add to this list is, of course, held in 
reserve lest it be not long enough, If neither the width of a church 
nor the depth of a well will suffice, let there be more to come, much as 
we have had already." Take every ble advantage of the strength 
of the patient. Meanwhile it is not improper to remark that the new 
schedules are operaning satisfactorily—for other countries. Symp- 
toms of recovery from that shock” are scarce. 

Talk of conspiracy has come to an end. No longer is it alleged that 
factory doors are c mn | wholly and solely for the purpose of discred- 
iting revision downward. Goods of fore manufacture are comin 
here in larger quantities, Goods of domestic manufacture are going ou 
in smaller quantities. In six months we haye imported $1 000,000 
more and exported $37,000,000 less than for the corresponding period 
of last year. Hence the Shock, aggravated by the substitution of a 
deficit for a Treasury surplus. 

There is optimism as to the effects of the second capital operation— 
the reformation of the currency. But there was also optimism as to 
revision downward. That was to be followed, as it were, on the spot, 
by a decrease in the cost of living. There is no sign of it. Prices are 
not lower than ud were six months ago, but the wherewithal to pay 
them has contracted. How currency reform will affect conditions is not 
known. It awaits the test of actual operation. 

There is a demand for more, and it is real. There is a demand for 
antitrust legislation, and its voice is stentorlan. It comes from the Con- 
gressman who is anxious to make a record to which he can “ point 
with pride.” He will not point to the imports or to the exports, nor 
will he call attention to the Treasury deficit or to the increased and 
increasing number of the unemployed. Principally, he will confine him- 
self to the rapacity of the rich and the oppression of the poor. 

And why shouldn't he? Bait of that sort has been swallowed before, 
plus hook, line, and sinker. 


This editorial is indicative of the attitude of the people of 
New York City on the legislation under consideration, and in my 
judgment ought to have the effect of causing at least the Rep- 
resentatives from the great city of New York to stop and take 
account of stock before passing a measure which the people 
from that community feel confident would do them great injury. 

The attention of the business men of the country has been 
called to section 9 of this bill, prohibiting a man being a di- 
rector in more than one bank or trust company, eliminating, 
however, towns and eities under 100,000 and banks whose 
capital and surplus and undivided profits aggregate more 
than $2,500,000. It seems to me this is the grossest kind 
of discrimination. 'The Judiciary Committee has sought in this 
provision not to offend the bankers in the smaller towns and 


in that case the greatest 
per cent of business men 


S 


cities of the Nation, and they seem to create the impression 
that it is possible for the bankers in the larger communities to 
be corrupt and dishonest with their depositors and stockholders 
and the people in the communitiy generally as against the offi- 
cials of the banks in the smaller cities and where the resources 
of the banks are less than $2,500,000. .I maintain, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the smaller towns the officials of the banks are 
of no higher standing than those in the larger banks in the 
great cities. I make the statement here, Mr. Chairman, that 
the bankers of the city of New York, with very few excep- 
tions, are the very best men in our city and have the very best 
knowledge of the banking business, and the best informed and 
most valuable are directors of more than one bank. 

I have a letter here from the president of the National City 
Bank of Brooklyn, advising me that if the provision relating to 
interlocking directorates becomes a law he will lose the services 
of the three most valuable men on his board. I have also a 
letter from the president-of the First National Bank of Brook- 
lyn citing the same objection. I have also a letter from the 
president of the Montauk Bank, of Brooklyn, Mr. Henry H. 
Randall, which is exceedingly interesting. Mr. Randall is a 
director in several banks on Long Island. He is one of the most 
conservative bankers in all the city. The president of the 
Importers & Traders’ National Bank, of New York, also makes 
the same complaint. This is one of the great commercial in- 
stitutions of the city; and this bank will lose as the result of 
this legislation five of her best directors, men upon whom it 
has depended in its great business transactions during the many 
years of its existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not agree that the establishment of a 
police power over the legitimate business of the country will 
be of lasting value to the people. Would it not be better to 
have this measure thoroughly digested by the country and then 
come back next winter and discuss the matter with much more 
intelligence than we are able to do at this time? I have quoted 
from several of the great business concerns of the metropolis 
and I have read you letters from some of our leading bankers. 
These gentlemen are more interested in the business develop- 
ment of the country than anyone else. I do not believe there 18 
a Member of this House who has had personal contact with 
large business matters that has the slightest idea that this 
legislation is going to help in any degree to better conditions. 
A Democratic Member of Congress from the State of New 
Jersey only yesterday informed me that the antitrust bills 
passed in that State just before President Wilson retired from 
the office of governor—the measures famed throughout the 
country as the “seven sisters bills "—have never been enforced 
in the slightest degree, and if enforced would drive out of the 
State a large portion of the business transacted there. We 
have been conducting a waiting policy in the matter of our 
dealing with the Republic. of Mexico. Would it not be better, 
in a matter of such far-reaching importance, to hesitate before 
placing on the books a measure to which there has been so much 
objection? : 


Administration Crities—Wise and Otherwise. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, from the first day 
that Mr. Wilson took his seat in the White House to this hour 
he has been bitterly assailed as to every move that he has made 
by the bitter partisans of the House and the country. Every, 
now and then men who are blinded by a bitter partisan spirit 
proceed to come forward and spill their spleen on the President 
and his efforts to serve the great common masses of the people. 
There must always be conceded in a Government like ours the 
right to men who hold views at variance with the party in power 
to express a criticism of a policy and a party, and useful criti- 
cism is always to be courted rather than to be discouraged. But 
the bitterness of the criticism of President Wilson as to not 
only one of his policies but in each and every move that he 
makes and every stand that he takes shows how anxious some 
partisans and partisan newspapers are to serve the great inter- 
ests that have for a half century fattened from the necessity of 
the great common people and which are willing to share the 
spoils with certain of these special newspapers. It is pleasant 
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to note that some of the real big men of the Nation, men who do 
not agree with many of the policies of the Democratic Party, 
have recently risen above the pettiness of partisanism and have 
not only merely refrained from this class of criticism, but have 
not felt that they were sacrificing their standing before the 
American people when they give liberal praise to some of the 
policies of the President. Not the least good that can come 
from the example of such men is the showing of the pettiness 
of the carping critic who fears that to give approval of one 
thing done by one who is affiliated with another party could 
safely be accorded for fear that in some way it might jeopardize 
his own little personal success. The little, narrow partisan in 
this great country of ours certainly can reflect no credit upon 
the intelligence of the people who sends him here. A prominent 
editor out my way some years ago made a very apt remark when 
he said that politicians were like automobiles in that the cheaper 
they are the more noise they make. 

I like the fellow who really believes things. I would not give 
much for the fellow who does not have political convictions and 
political opinions, Some of the best men that I know are men 
who do not view many questions the same way that I do, and 
therefore they do not always come to the same conclusions as 
I do. This does not necessarily mean that they are always 
wrong and I am always right, nor does it prove conclusively 
that they are always right and I am always wrong. The fact, 
however, that they can appreciate that I may in some instances 
be right shows that they have been touched with the greater 
spirit of Americanism, a spirit that even these carping parti- 
sans will at no great time in the future adopt, for they will 
soon have discovered that the intelligence of their constituency 
has advanced to that place where it will rebel against the 
pettiness of puerile and unjust criticism. 

Possibly the greatest criticism that has been leveled at this 
administration is the criticism of the tariff bill that it has 
passed. It is perfectly legitimate to bring any indictment that 
is true against this or any other bill provided the indictment 
is made to point out a weakness of the bill, for, like all legisla- 
tion, it is only the work of human minds and human hands; 
and that here and there may be found some schedules that 
will not bring exactly the results that the men may honestly 
expect them to bring is no special evidence of criminal incom- 
petence on the part of those who framed the bill I do not 
altogether agree with the expressed opinions of some of my 
Democratic colleagues who say that to change a certain sched- 
ule, even though for reasons unforeseen it has not produced the 
results that it was expected to produce, is in some way a confes- 
sion of weakness. I believe the people of this country are com- 
ing to realize more each year that there is entirely too much 
party bigotry in all parties, and that they will approve of that 
spirit that will dare to break a precedent even in an effort to 
know and do the right. 

Those who want to be fair—and they constitute a great per 
cent of those who do not profit by unfairness—will concede that 
some of the predictions made on both sides of this Chamber by 
members of both parties have not come true and will not come 
true. Some of the Republican Members have been kind 
enough to point out some of the mistaken prophecies made by 
the Democrats at the time of the making of the tariff bill, and 
I may therefore be pardoned if I presume to remind of some 
prophecies that were made by Republicans at that time that 
have not come true. 

I recall that some of the Members from agricultural sections 
of the country, elected here as Republicans, went out of their 
way to predict great calamities that would come to the farmer 
under this tariff law. They said that wheat and cattle and corn 
and eggs and meats of all kinds would be greatly reduced in 
price because of it. They especially bemoaned the fellow who 
was engaged in the production of wool and sugar; he, accord- 
ing to the dire and awful prophecies of these gentlemen, was 
especially to be made an object of their solicitude. Of course 
they were mistaken. The farmer was never more prosperous 
in the history of the country than he is to-day. He is prosper- 
ous, but not more so than he deserves to be. He has in the long 
years of the past seldom reaped a just reward for the work 
that he has done and the sacrifices that he has made, but he has 
kept on his steady struggle for better things and better condi- 
ditions, and now he is rewarded in some ways by being the 
beneficiary of some of the conditions that exist. I am not so 
narrow as to be ready to harshly criticize the fellow who repre- 
sents an urban population for introducing resolutions here look- 
ing to the paying of an embargo on the foodstuffs that the 
farmer has to sell, provided that he is content to stop when he 
Bas made all the political capital that it will bring him; but 
when he attempts to press that resolution he will be met not 
only by the man who represents an agricultural people, but 
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many of those who do not represent such a people will see 
the injustice and refuse to be a party to such a move. If the 
farmer has tread the wine press of adversity during the long 
years when his labor yielded no adequate return, he must not 
be legislated out of the first fair wind that has blown his way 
for many a day. But, lest I stray from the question I started 
to discuss, I will return to the unjust and unfair critic who has 
the last few weeks been working his jaw overtime and giving 
his brains a vacation. The protective tariff, after being tried 
for 30 years as a reviver of agricultural interests, was only a 
moderate success, if we are to view it in the light of history as 
we find it stored away in the musty volumes of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. In looking over the history of this House and 
the legislative body at the other end of the Capitol Building I 
find that on the 17th of March, 1890, the Hon. Daniel W. 
Voorhees, a distinguished and able Senator from the State of 
Indiana, introduced a resolution in that honorable body that 
would give some idea of the conditions of agricultural interests 
of the country at that time, which was 30 years after the Re- 
publican Party had started to make these people prosperous 
through the agency of a protective tariff, and no other party 
had during that long tenure of office been able to muster a 
force sufficient to displace a Republican tariff law from the 
statute books of the country. The following is the resolution 
above spoken of: 


Whereas the deep and widespread depression and decay of the agricul- 

tural interests of the American people, the enormous and appalt 
amount of mortgage indebtedness on agricultural lands, the tota 
failure of home markets to furnish remunerative prices for farm 
roducts, the palpable scarcity and insufficiency of money in circu- 
ation in the hands of the people with which to transact the business 
of the country and effect exchanges of property and labor at fair 
rates, are circumstances of the most overwhelming importance to 
the safety and the well-being of the Government: erefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the highest out, of Congress in the present crisis 
to lay aside al! discussion and consideration of mere party issues and 
to give prompt and immediate attention to the preparation and adop- 
tion of such measures as are required for the relief of the farmers and 
other taxed and underpaid laborers of the United States. 


I wish that every farmer as he comes in from his day's labor 


now and counts up that every bushel of wheat that he has in 
the granary is werth a dollar and fifty cents, every cow in the 
eorral is worth from $50 to $80, every hog in the pen is worth 
from 7 to 9 cents per pound, every horse in the barn is worth 
fine and fancy prices, and every pound of butter that his wife 
makes and every egg that she gathers from her poultry yard 
are all eagerly sought for nt remunerative prices—I wish that 
he, before he believes all that these severe critics have to say 
about the Underwood tariff law, would stop and read the above 
resolution that was introduced and discussed by as able a man 
as ever graced the Halls of that historic body at the other end 
of the Capitol, 30 years after the Republican Party started in 
to make the farmer prosperous by a protective tariff, and the 
Republican Party had written every line of tariff legislation 
that had been placéd upon the statutes of the country for that 
long period of time. It is worthy of notice how the critics of 
the present tariff law have shifted their batteries from one posi- 
tion to another. They started out to show that the bill would 
drive producers here to the wall; in this they soon discovered 
that they were weak; then they worried for a while about the 
balance of trade being against us; recently the balance of trade 
has veered so much in our favor that they have now shifted 
and say that the bill does not produce revenue. It must be con- 
ceded that so long as the conditions are such as to prevent a 
free flow of commerce from nation to nation that any claim, 
either for or against the merits of a revenue bill, looking to 
its revenue-producing accomplishments, must be but little more 
than a guess, and all fair people will concede that no tariff bill 
framed to meet a normal trade condition could be either safely 
praised or fairly condemned at such a period of abnormal con- 
ditions, It is only fair, as it appears to us, to say that the 
new tariff bill up until the time of the breaking out of hostili- 
ties in Europe was even a greater revenue producer than its 
framers claimed it to be. 

I know that the great body of the people of the country are 
not in sympathy with the severe criticism that has been ac- 
corded President Wilson from certain quarters regarding his 
Mexican policies. 'The people are intelligent, and they are in 
the main fair. They realize that to blaze out the way is one 
thing and to stand backeand find fault after the lines have been 
run is quite another thing. The troublous times in the war- 
cursed country of Mexico is a matter that is deplored by every 
right-thinking man, regardless of what may be his political 
alignment. We, who are blessed with only a limited insight 
into conditions there, can now see where some little details 
could possibly have been improved upon, but we have the very 
great advantage of being-able to look back on what has been 
done, rather than having to take the place of those in command 
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and look ferward to what was to do. The one thing that saves 
us from losing faith in the future greatness of our country, 
when we hear the carping of petty and pittiless critics at this 
time, is the assurance that the great body of men and women, 
those who form the renl bulwark of the country's greatness, 
those who work in the field and factory, those who work in the 
mills and mines, are not sharing in the bitterness of this petty 
criticism, but are, on the other hand, treading the higher 
grounds, where true patriotism has a higher ambition than to 
circumscribe itself with the desire for political advantage and 
a hope for partisan gain. 

Mr. Speaker, I want now to refer to another criticism that 
has in the main been advanced with a different spirit and with 
a different purpose. I mean the criticism that has been made 
regarding the failure of the President and this Congress to 
place embargoes on munitions of war that are being sold to the 
belligerent nations, some of whom are so situated as to take 
advantage of the shipment of these arms and ammunition and 
some that are not. I know full well the hold that ancestry 
has upon all of us, and I approach the comment on this eriti- 
cism with a good deal of charity for the position taken by 
those who have urged that this embargo be placed. In many 
instances it has been represented in the press of the country 
that these sales of arms and ammunition only profit the manu- 
facturers of these commodities, while they violate the spirit of 
neutrality. Much has been said in an offhand way about such 
matters that have had a tendency to prejudice a great many 
well-meaning people as regards to this matter without giving 
much enlightenment. 

Of course it is one thing to be free from responsibility and 
offer criticism, and quite another to have the responsibility 
resting upon you of upholding the Constitution and along with 
it those treaties and traditional customs that have become a 
part of the fundamental law of the land through a long term 
of usage. There are two very distinct sides to the laying of 
embargoes upon arms and ammunition that I hope I will 
be able to point out without being accused of entering into any 
long and labored discussion of the relative merits. On the 
one hand it is urged that the laying of these embargoes would 
have a tendency to terminate the deplorable conflict in Europe, 
and with that perspective I have no criticism against those 
who have urged it. I feel that even exceptional measures 
would be justified if for a certainty this object might be ac- 
complished. On the other hand it has been almost the un- 
broken usage of centuries to nllow the sale of these munitions 
by neutral nations to belligerents, and it is urged by those who 
justify the usage that another course would compel every coun- 
try during the long intervals of peace to manufacture and keep 
on hand great stores of military supplies, which become ob- 
solete with the passing of years; and thus every nation, in 
order to be ready for some emergency that might never come, 
yet because of the unreliability of human knowledge of what is 
to come in the future lives of nations, would be impelled 
to lay such a Federal tax burden upon the people in time of 
peace as to become almost unbearable. In order to escape this 
great military burden in times of peace it has been almost the 
uninterrupted usage of the past that neutral nations shall 
Sell to any nations that may come and ask for them any muni- 
tions of war that they may have to sell This being by long 
usage generally recognized as a part of the law of nations, it 
is not difficult to see why the President should hesitate to act 
in violation of this rule at & time when such a violation might 
involve us in serious complications with these other nations. 

At this time, when the countries in actual conflict comprise 
not only a majority of the population of the earth but more 
than half of the land area of the earth, I plead with my coun- 
trymen that it is not a time to ask the President and Congress 
to establish new rules and violate customs of long usage in 
dealing as a neutral nation with the nations of the earth that 
are engaged in this unhappy conflict Whatever may be our 
difference of opinion as to the value of the policies of different 
parties as now constituted and organized, whatever may be 
our choice as regards the best industrial policies that should 
be pursued in our own country, let us be charitable enough to 
concede that when danger knocks at the gate of our beloved 
country and threatens us with international complications 
we shall be a united people, ready, if need be, at all times to 
defend our flag with the last drop of patriotic blood that the 
Nation holds; but fully determined that if such a calamity 
Shall come, it wil] come in spite of our best efforts to avoid 
it, rather than because we have abrogated rules of long inter- 
national usage in order to provoke and invite it. 

When we get far enough away from the present war that is 
devastating Europe we will, in my humble opinion, be more 
able to appreciate its magnitude than we are to-day. All the 
wars of Cæsar, Alexander, Napoleon, and Frederick the Great 


will then appeal to us as only skirmish lines in the great 
tragedy of world’s wars. Its cost in men and money will 
stagger humanity and give future generations n new sum to 
compute in the crime of conflicts: It has driven more than 
2,000 German ships of commerce alone from the sea, and a 
thousand more of English trade vessels have been diverted 
from the peaceful pursuits of carrying commerce to supply 


colliers and carriers for the needs of her navy. It has made 
every shipowner in every néutral nation hesitate to set sail 
with his ships of commerce over a sea that is bedecked with 
frowning battleships, cruel submarines, and hidden mines. Is 
it any wonder that in the first five months of this great war 
the international trade of the world diminished over $15,000,- 
000,000, and has not only effected the commercial, industrial, 
and financial conditions of our own fair land, but other neutral 
nations no less than our own? i 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, may I indulge the hope that in the dis- 
cussion of these criticisms and conditions I have not failed to 
exercise that charity for the opinions of others that should 
always characterize our discussion in a free country like ours. 
My purpose during the time that I may be honored with a seat 
in this honorable body, whether that time be brief or otherwise, 
I hope will always be to view every question with as wide a 
vision as I may be capable of and with as bounding a charity 
for the honest opinions of others as may be seemly and proper. 

If these few remarks shall in any way help to clear the 
vision of those who honestly seek to know the right, if they 
shall increase the caution with which we as a people approach 
conclusions, if they shall add to the charity of those who have 
a common cause in the welfare of the great common people 
of the country, if they shall help to distinguish the bitter rant- 
— of partisans from the pleadings of patriots, I shall be 
content. . 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE W. VAUGHAN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 27, 1915. 


Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under .the privilege granted 
me to extend my remarks on the subject of rural credits, I wish 
to say that I regret exceedingly that while everybody is declar- 
ing in favor of legislation providing a rural-credit system, we 
have been unable to agree upon the kind of legislation or the 
kind of rural-credit system we should have. I do not berate 
this Congress for this failure, for I realize that this subject is 
comparatively new and the people have not yet had sufficient 
information upon it for public opinion to form in favor of any 
particular legislation upon it. I do not find any mention of the 
subject in the last Republican platform, and while the Demo- 
cratic platform says it is of equal importance with the ques- 
tion of currency reform," it merely recommends “that an in- 
vestigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign countries 
be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the United 
States.” Such investigation has been made and much informa- 
tion on the subject has been obtained, but it has not yet become 
sufficiently generally known for public opinion to form in favor 
of any specific legislation. Though this is true, I can not but 

that this Congress has not availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity to take the lead in the matter, to work out a proper 
system without waiting to be driven by public opinion after it 
is formed in favor of some specific legislation. This Congress 
has created two rural credit investigating bodies; they have 
reported bills differing widely, but agreeing in that each of them 
establishes a land-mortgage credit system; but neither of them 
makes, nor has any bill that has been introduced made, any 
provision for a cooperative agricultural credit system to enable 
the farmers to organize cooperative societies in their respective 
communities whereby, through the combined strength and credit 
of all, each member may be able to obtain such credit for pro- 
ductive purposes as he is entitled to at a fair rate of interest; 
none of the bills makes any provision for personal credit. They 
provide means whereby money may be obtained when needed 
by the man who has land he ean mortgage. That man can now 
obtain money at the banks and from other sources. Ofcourse, he 
now has to pay too high interest, and a proper system of mak- 
ing loans secured by land mortgages at a low rate of interest 
would doubtless help many owning a little land to get money 
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at fair interest, and enable many to acquire homes who other- 
wise are nt the mercy of the money lenders, and I am for any 
safe proposition which will give our people money at 5 per cent, 
yet no land-mortgage system, however perfect it may be, will 
supply the needs of American farmers. 

Farming must be made profitable to the man who actually 
tills the soil; it must be made more profitable for the tenant 
ever to be able to become a home owner. To bring about this 
condition it is necessary to provide ample credit facilities for 
the actual tillers of the soil. 'The farmer, the land-owning 
farmer as well as the tenant farmer, should have a credit sys- 
tem adapted to his business. The farmer needs an entirely 
different credit system from that which is required by com- 
mercial and industrial interests. 

Providing the means whereby the land-owning farmers may 
borrow from the Government money not exceeding half the 
value of their mortgageable land by mortgaging it as security, 
though it will accomplish a great deal of good and enable 
many to save their homes from foreclosure, many to acquire 
homes, and many to escape the clutches of the money sharks, 
does not provide a credit system for the business of farming. 

I favor making provision for lending on land security. I 
shall not vote against it because it does not provide a rural- 
credit system, but I am also in favor of a credit system that 
will answer the needs of the man who has no land to mortgage, 
as well as the man who has; a system under which the farmer 
may cooperate with his neighbors, form credit societies, and on 
the strength of the industry, character, and credit of all each 
may be able to finance himself. 

I wish to call attention here to a letter from Mr. R. C. Milli- 
ken, a native Texan, who has devoted a great deal of time and 
study to the question and taken a great interest in advancing 
rural-credit legislation along the right line. He contends, and 
I agree with him, that the most effective way to accomplish 
this is for Congress to give the farmers themselves, through 
their own selected expert representatives, a hearing at which 
they may present bills and have the opportunity to show their 
merits before some committee or commission acting under 
authority of Congress during vacation. I hope one or the other 
of the resolutions providing for taking this action will be given 
consideration and agreed to. 

Mr. Milliken's letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1915. 
Hon. Horace W. VAUGHAN, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I beg leave to direct attention to the pressing need for 
immediate passage of the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen reso- 
lutions for the creation of a commission to hold hearings during vaca- 
tion on such personal rural-credit bills as may be presented by experts 
having sufficient authoritative backing from farmers or leaders of 
farmers’ organizations, 

Personal or short-time rural-credit societies are not untried ee 
ments, for nearly every country in Euro; has them, and they have 

roven most beneficial to the agricultural classes of those countries. 
The need of such societies is well stated in the report I hand herewith 
from J. R. Cahill on Hoe Credit and Cooperation in Germany, 
Senate Document No. 17, page 17. 

You are aware of the fact that I drafted a bill on this subject more 
than a year ago, which the chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee had printed for the use of his committee. The pub- 
lishers and editors of the largest farm papers petitioned the chairmen 
of the Banking and Currency Committees for special hearings on my 
bill, and asked that I be employed to represent the farming interests at 
such hearings. The signers of that petition represent papers with an 

egate circulation in excess of 3,500,000 and a capital of several 
million dollars. I hand herewith a copy of that petition. 

The Farmers’ Union of Virginia circulated petitions asking Congress 
to grant the requests of that farm nee petition, several thousand Vir- 
ginía farmers signing them. I hand you a copy of that c 0. 

All those petitions invoke the same principle invoked in the four reso- 
lations I cal! your attention to, namely, a judicial Investigation of bills 
on this subject T experts selected by the interested 2 The pres- 
ent banking institutions of this country do not meet the requirements 
of our farmers, but there is so much ignorance on the subject that the 
farmers had best meet the bankers in open court than in the secret 
lobby. The farmer has everything to gain and nothing to lose by an 
open investigation of this question, and that is the only way he can 
ever obtain his rights in this matter. 

let me call your attention to the fact that the method of investiga- 
tion proposed by those resolutions has received the indorsement of the 
legislative committee of the National Grange, with accredited repre- 
sentatives of the largest body of organized farmers in the country, and 
F members of the farmers’ unlon have indorsed this 
me á 

There is such a rush of business in the House at this time that I 
fear nothing can be accomplished at this session. There is but one way 
by which our farmers can secure this legislation, and that is for the 
weekly press to take it up and everlastingly keep it up until Congress 
meets next December. The first step is to secure a proper investigation 
of it. Therefore if the weekly press were to begin, week in and week 
out from now till then, and insist on the adoption of the Sheppard 
and Doolittle-Candler-Helgesen resolutions, Congress would be forced to 
grant their requests. We would have land-mortgage legislation now 
if we had had the right kind of investigations. Congress created two 
rural-credit investigating bodies two years ago. Each has a land- 
mortgage bil, and because they are at loggerheads the farmers can get 
nothing. Three years ago | made an argument before the first rural- 
credit investigating committee, and I predicted then that the farmers 
would never secure anything unless Congress appointed a committee of 
experts. I hand you herewith that report. 


Let mo repeat, the PET press can secure this investigation for the 
American farmer; and what a victory it would be for them. Let them 
begin at once treating those resolutions editorially. Let them ask their 
Members of Congress what objections tbey have to them. Let them 
ask their readers to and the adoption of those resolutions. "Those 
resolutions are the same, and they only ask for an appro riation of 
$9,000. Why, I have personally spent more than that to advance this 
cause, not to mention the time I have devoted to it. 

I have not the slightest question of the patriotism of the weekly press 
to take this in hand if it is properly brought to their attention, and 
I am gratified to know of your willingness to cooperate in the matter, 
because you know that this question of personal rural credit is the 
most important one for the people of this country to-day. 

Again thanking is for your efforts in this matter, and with every 
rr ped of my high regard for your abilities and patriotism, be- 

Sincerely yours, R. C. MILLIKEN. 


VIRGINIA FARMERS' PETITION, 


To the Congress of the United States: 


We, the undersigned farmer citizens of the United States, pray that 
the requests contalned in the farm press petition asking for a special 
committee to investigate the personal rural-credit bill drafted by Mr. 
R. C. Milliken be appointed and employment of its author to appear and 

rove up its merits. 'The system of personal rural credit is not an un- 
ried experiment, for nearly every country in Europe has enjoyed the 
benefits of the same for years. So the only thing for us to do is to 
adapt the principles underlying the success of those systems to meet 
the conditions in this 8 

There have been four rural-credit investigating bodies established 
Congress during the past two years, and as not one of them has repor 
a bill for personal farm credit, are we not justified in concluding that 
the fault may lie in the investigating machinery? We believe the func- 
tion of a congressional committee to investigate a purely scientific 
question like credit is judicial rather than legislative, and, being judi- 
cial, its machinery should comport with that of other judicial bodies, 
which provide that the interes parties may appear by expert repre- 
sentatives and establish the justice of their contentions. 

Therefore we earnestly pray that Congress at the present session 
grant the requests of that farm-press petition, so that the investiga- 
tion may be held during vacation and a report made at the next session, 
and thus enable the country to have this legislation from the Sixty- 
third Congress. 


E Name and post-office address of petitioners. 


NorE.—Several thousand Virginia farmers signed these petitions, 
which were presented to Congress, 


FARM PRESS PETITION, 


(This petition was signed in duplicate and addressed to the chair- 
ma respectively, of the Senate and House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees. 

Dear Sin: We, the undersigned representatives of the rural press, 
would respectfully call your attention to the necessity for rural per- 
sonal credit legislation. We are earnestly of the opinion that farm 
mortgages alone will not meet the needs of rural finance, no matter 
how good the land-mortgage system may be. Of the two, personal credit 
is needed the more. 

No personal credit bill is even pending so far as we know, to say 
nothing of being pressed for passage. None of the commissions or com- 
mittees has drafted a bill on this subject, and the only one to which 
our attention has been directed is the one drafted by Mr. R. C. Milliken, 
which has been printed for the use of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

We feel that the country needs more light on this subject, and we be- 
lieve that if a committee of your bedy, or perhaps a joint committee of 
both bodies, were appointed to conduct hearings on the bill drawn by 
Mr. Milliken and a podere d expert who is thoroughly familiar with its 
provisions and the objects to be obtained through it were employed to 
ald the committee in pork it up it would be conducive of good results, 
especially so if all the interests affected by it were also permitted to 
appear before the committee by experts who oppose ít. This would be 
in the nature of a trial by court, where the parties at Interest are pre- 
sented by counsel of their own selection; and experience has never 
shown a better method of establisbing the truth. 

We would respectfully ask, therefore, that you use 
for the appointment of such committee and employment of Mr. Milliken 
to aid it in establishing the merits of that bill. We might su t that 
it might be well for the chairman of the committee to notify the presi- 
dents of the American Bankers' Association, the State Banking Com- 
missioners’ Association, the State Insurance Commissioners’ Associa- 
tion, and the Association of Life Insurance Presidents of their privilege 
to appear before the committee, either in person or by such moneta 
expert, Mire d or other representative as they may select, who woul 
be accorded the same rights and privileges as accorded by the com- 
mittee to the monetary expert for the proponent. 


Respectfully, yours, 
HERBERT Quick 


Editor Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio. 
WILMER ATKINSON, 
Proprietor Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Proprietor Capper Publications, Topeka, Kans. 
ALSON SECOR, 
Editor Successful Forming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


. È. JONES 
President United States Press Service, Washington, D. C. 


Norz.— The signers of this petition ———À farm papers with 
more than 3,500,000 circulation and several millions of capital. 


our good offices 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE ARGUMENT OF R. C. MILLIKEN AT THE HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 75, FOR THE CREATION OF A COMMISSION 
TO GO ABROAD AND STUDY RURAL CREDIT, DELIVERED MAY 29, 1912. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Our consuls can’t make such an investigation as is 


necessary for the guidance of Congress, as they are not monetary ex- 
rts. lawyer must know some about his case before he 


bring out his evidence before the jury. An attorney can 
not properly present his case on its merits to the jury thro his 
witnesses unless he has previously studied and assimilated the evidence 
himself. He can't pot luck and succeed. "Therefore if you send over 
there men who are not monetary experts it will be a waste of money. 
It would be better to have a com on composed of philosophers of 
credit. They 8 should know enough about monetary ence to 
be able to tell when T were 3 an unsound system and to 
discuss the subject intelligently with foreign monetary experts. 
* LÀ » * * LJ * 

It is well recognized that we have the weakest banking system in 
the world; yet if foreign consuls in this coun should write critical 
analyses of it for thelr own people and they should be published, as 
would be the case, don't anybody know y would have leave 
country? They would be charged with meddling with political conditions 


Members of Congress have quite enough to do without spending 
years of their time "weed monetary ence, and I mean studying 
and not merely reading &uch literature on the subject as now ex 
There is no more reason to 8 a Member of Congress to be a monetary 

rt than to expect him to an astronomical expert. The questions 
asked and statements made here to-day by members of this committee 
some of them bankers of se Melee pa demonstrate clearly te my mind 
the necessity for the abject. ent of a commission of experts to investi- 
ect. 
ere (Euro 


te this important sub: Congress should have a critical analysis of 
systems over t ) before terri dor to legislate: 
European parliaments, in Hu eem A co ons to investigate and 
report on scientific sub; , invariably select experts, and that is the 
reason the reports of their commissions carry such weight and become 
so useful in formulating legislation. 

NoTE.—The committee recommended the cooperation with President 
Taft in the use of our consuls, and nothing was done. Later we sent to 
eiat s & commission composed of nonexperts, and no legislation has 
resulted from that effort and expenditure of public funds. 


EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF J. H. CAHILL ON PERSONAL OR SHORT- 
TIME AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND COOPERATION IN GERMANY, SENATE 
DOCUMENT NO. 17, PAGE 17. 


For the provision of this form of credit in adequate amount and 
on suitable conditions as to interest and nent farmers, espe- 
cially medium and small farmers, require a erent credit organiza- 
tion from that which has been evolved for merchants and manufac- 
turers; and for certain obvious reasons. The outstanding feature of 
the agricultural industry is the length of period of production. Within 
Umits the manufacturer can hasten at will the process of production 
and repeat his products, or the trader can restock his store several 
times within the year; for the farmer the time of nning and the 
time of cempore. phe are fixed by nature. Although the dura- 
tion of the per of production may be shortened to some exten 
artificial hastening processes are not applicable in most cases an 
lack the effectiveness of the machine in industry. In certain important 
branches of agriculture the period of production may extend over 
several years. Thus, a foal sagaia three or four ees and a calf 
two or three years before becoming utilizable or mar etable. And the 
returns of agricultural production are more uncertain than those of 
commerce and industry owing to incidents of harvest, risk of disease, 

rishability of produ and other causes. Another pecullarity-—mak- 
ing due allowance for depressions and for numerous seasonable trades 
outside agriculture—is the irregularity of monetary returns from year 
to year or their tendency to fall in certain months or periods in each 
year. Unless his farming is mixed the farmer obtains his main re- 
celpts in autumn when he sells his cro Under these circumstances 
a banking system which aims at a ean turnover of funds and grants 
credits of three and four months, with one or two renewals for like 
periods, is of little advantage. 

Norn.— Under the Raiffeisen system of Germany alone is done the 
business yearly, and the German 


vast amount of $5,000,000,000 of 
to 5 per cent. 


farmers obtain that credit at from 8 
The Shipping Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. NEELEY, 


OF KANSAS, 
Iw ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1915. 


Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, an extraordinary sit- 
uation obtains to-day. A situation without parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. 

We are at peace with all the world, yet our commerce is 
practically destroyed and industry threatened by the greatest 
war in history. We are to-day the only first-class civilized 
power in all the world at peace both at home and abroad, and 
none of this trouble is of our making. 

The past 50 years have been the very pride of the world’s 
existence, Never before within the span of a human life has 
there been so much to make for the peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness of mankind, with the result that luxuries have become 
necessities, and necessities have so multiplied that every corner 
of the universe has been called upon to contribute its share to 
the comfort of the human family. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary on American industry 
and enterprise that, although we have grown to be the largest 


and most powerful Nation in the world, our shipping interests 
have not kept pace with our trade expansion, resulting in a very 
large share of our foreign commerce being carried in foreign 
bottoms. 

When the present European war began the nations engaged in 
our carrying trade immediately withdrew their available vessels 
for their own purposes, leaving us with our bins and warehouses 
filled to overflowing with domestic products, paralyzing our for- 
eign commerce, interfering with the transmission of the mails, 
and leaving us practically ostracized from the great consuming 
portion of the world. It became necessary that something be 
immediately done to relieve this situation, and the pending bill 
is the answer of the Democratic Party. Its enactment will 
meet the emergency. It will mark the beginning of an active 
campaign for commercial supremacy on the high seas and will 
in time make us independent of Europe and her broils; will 
make the Stars and Stripes known in every port on the globe, 
to the great glory of the American people. 

The first section of the pending act provides: 

That with the approval of the President 
hereby bier 0 establish ons or pinirsa ene ar TA N Be 
lines, by employing such vessels of the Navy as in his discretion are 
available, without impairment to the paramount duties of the Navy, 
and as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining regular communication between the east or west 

, or both coasts, of the United States and either or both coasts of 
South America and between the United States and the countries of 
Europe. The vessels so employed shall carry United States mail, pas- 


sengers, and freight under suc ulations and at such rate or r 
as the Secretary of the Navy 5 Succ bag 


THE COMPANY ORGANIZED, 


Sections 2, 3, and 4 provide for manning the above-mentioned 
Government vessels by enlistment and by transfer from the 
regular service, and then section 5 provides: 

That the United States, acting th h the shipping board here- 
Inafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock . 485 e of 
the District of Columbia, Said corporation shall have for its object 
the 8 construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of 
merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes, and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such corporation 
to any other corporation, organized under the laws of a State, a ma- 
pay of the stock being owned by citizens of the United States, firm or 
ndividual, citizen or citizens of the United States, to be used for such 

urposes, and shall have power to carry out said ip ee and purposes : 

rovided, 'That the terms and conditions of such charter parties shall 
first be approved by the shipping board, the initial cap: stock of 
which corporation shall not be over $10,000,000, of the par value of 
$100 per share: And PuWA further, That said corporation shall make 
no charter or lease of any vessel to any ome firm, or individual 
for a longer period than 12 months, and corporation shall specify 
in the charter or lease the rates, charges, and fares to be observed b 
such corporation, firm, or individual charteri or leasing any suc 
vessel or vessels as a maximum to be ch d during the life of such 
charter or lease, and there shall be contained in said charter or lease a 
provision terminating the same whenever the charterer or the lessee 
shall violate any of its provisions, 

POWERS OF SHIPPING BOARD, 


The proposed act confers certain powers necessary to the life 
of the corporation, such as the power to sue and be sued, to 
require security from its employees, to collect the full amount 
of the subscription at the time it is made, authorizes the ship- 
ping board to vote the stock of the Government, requires the 
officers and trustees of the corporation to be citizens of the 
United States and subjects them to removal by a majority vote 
of the stockholders, exempts the corporation and its stock from 
taxation so long as the Government owns a majority of the 
stock, provides that the Government shall retain control as 
long as it owns any of the stock, and retains to Congress the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal the act. 

Section 6 provides that the Government shall subscribe for 51 
per cent of the capital stock at par, the balance to be offered to 
the public at not less than par, but reserves to the United States 
the right to own all the stock not subscribed for by the public, 

SHALL NOT VIOLATE NEUTRALITY. 

The bill also authorizes the shipping board to purchase or 
construct suitable vessels, using the proceeds from the sale of 
thirty million Panama Canal bonds for this purpose, providing 
that no purchases shall be made during the pending European 
war in such manner as to affect neutrality, the shipping board 
to deliver to the United States the gold bonds of the corpora- 
tion, bearing interest at 4 per cent, for the amount of the 
advancement made by the Government. 

The act further provides: A 

That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce, 
and three additional members, two of whom shall be of practical ex- 
perenes in the management and operation of steamships in the foreign 
rade, are hereby constituted a board to be known as the shipping 
board, with full power, subject to the approval. of the President, to 
vote the stock of the United States in d corporation, either as a 
body or by one or more of its members duly authorized by a majority, 
and to do all things necessary, whether s fically enumerated or not, 
to carry out the ad Seo of this act an protect the interests of the 
United States, said three additional members to be oponen by the 


President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
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KEEP CONGRESS ADVISED. 


Further provision is made for the acquisition of boats by 
transfer of naval auxiliaries suitable for commercial purposes; 
the transfer of vessels belonging to the Panama Railroad Co.; 
provides for a report to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session; appropriates $10,000,000 additional to carry out 
the terms of the act, and then provides: 


That two years from and after the conclusion of the present Euro- 
pean war, that fact to be determined by the President, the corporation 
and the shipping board shall turn over and transfer all vessels pur- 
chased or constructed under the provisions of this act to the pu 
Department, and the Secretary of the Navy shall have the right, wi 
the approval of the President, to lease or charter any of such vessels 
not needed for naval or military persone to any firm, individual, or 
corporation for use as merehant vessels. 


THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Some oppose this measure because they say there is no 
precedent for its enactment, and that it is the beginning of 
Government ownership. Let us see. With the multiplication of 
Colonies along the Atlantie const some means of communieation 
became necessary. At first they sent letters and packages from 
plantation and from hand to hand until, in 1672, Francis Love- 
lace, the then governor of New York, conceived a plan for the 
transmission and delivery of inland domestic mail, and on May 
22, 1695, the governor of Maryland issued a proclamation estab- 
lishing a post route * betwixt the river of Potomock in Mary- 
land and Philadelphia in Pennsylvania," and on February 7, 
1691, William and Mary granted a monopoly of the postal busi- 
ness of the Colonies to one Thomas Neale, Esq. 

It wil thus be seen that the postal business began as a 
private institution under the protection of the Crown nearly a 
hundred years before the Revolution; but the varying rates, 
the indifferent service, the opportunity for profit, and the de- 
mands of the times were such that in 1707 the Crown purchased 
the Neale patent and thenceforth until the Revolution the 
Postal System was a Crown institution. 

When our Government was organized the fathers made provi- 
sion for this favored institution in the Constitution, and it has 
now grown until it is perhaps the largest department of the 
Federal Goverument and the greatest business concern in the 

rorl 
- s THE BANKING SYSTEM, 

The history of banking in this country is very similar to that 
of mail carrying. Beginning with a trust reposed in some per- 
son of great probity in the community, it was gradually ex- 
tended to partnerships and later to corporations until it has 
finally reached the place where this great Government has com- 
plete supervision and control for the benefit of the whole people. 
'The growth of the Republic and the extent of our commerce and 
business became such that it was necessary that a uniform sys- 
tem be devised sufficiently broad and comprehensive to care for 
every class and condition of enterprise, and the people naturally 
turned to this great Government to mark out the way. It has 
done so by taking complete charge, and stands to-day the final 
arbiter between the different elements that make up our business 
population. 

THE PANAMA CANAL, 

When private enterprise had become exhausted and com- 
pletely discouraged with failures and there was no other place 
to go the same Republican Party that now attempts to block 
this splendid piece of constructive legislation turned to the 
agency that has never yet made a capital failure, and the 
Panama Canal became Government surveyed and Government 
financed. To-day under the splendid leadership of the party 
that proposes to establish this line of ships in aid of American 
commerce the Panama Canal is Government built, Government 
owned, and Government operated, and the Government still 
lives. 

But this is not all. The producers of this country are going 
to have a Government farm-loan system Government managed 
for the benefit of the whole people, and when this is done they 
will then take up some other Government agency to better their 
condition. £ 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES. 

We may as well recognize the situation as it is. The time is 
rapidly coming when we will have Government ownership of 
the telegraph and telephone. The rumble of this demand is 
distinctly audible, and our party may as well take a stand with 
the people now as to have the people take a stand against it 
later. 

If the owners of these conveniences complain they should be 
answered that they and they alone are responsible for this con- 
dition. Inefficient and in many instances grossly indifferent 
service, excessive wire toll, and telephone rates, together with 
a “public be damned“ policy, on the one hand, and the splendid 
example of the Postal Department, despite the political jug- 
glery of our predecessors, on the other, have promoted dis- 


satisfaction and distrust that will result in placing this-neces- 
Sary public agency at the command of the people in every nook 
and eranny of this Republic to which the blessings of the 
Postal System have been extended. 

And this is right. The only excuse for the existence of a 
government is that it serves the people who brought it into 
existence, or who permit it to exist. Governments were not de- 
signed simply to provide pleasant berths for a few favored ones, 
and neither were these great public agencies created for the 
sole purpose of piling up enormous fortunes for their owners, 
Whenever the time comes that the ends of human happiness are 
better served by dedicating them to the public service, the time 
has then arrived when the Government should take charge of 
and administer them for the benefit of the whole people. 

THE IMMIGRATION VETO. 


Some gentlemen find reason to criticize the President because 
of his action in vetoing the immigration bill upon which his 
party had not spoken nationally, because he at the same time 
urges the enactment of this legislation, but the premise is not 
the same. I see nothing inconsistent in the President's action, 
although I disagreed with him in the immigration matter and 
voted to pass the bill over his veto. My reason for so voting 
was that the immigration question had been an issue in my dis- 
trict, and I had pledged my constituents to support a measure 
embodying the principles of this measure. By their act in elect- 
ing me to Congress they had instructed me to support those 
principles, and good faith demanded that I obey the instruction. 

The facts of the case are simply these: The immigration 
question has been a live issue in this country for many years; 
in fact, practically ever since the Government was organized. 
There was a time when we had a political party known as the 
American Party, the campaign slogan of which was “ America 
for Americans,” and the chief plank in its platform demanded 
that immigration be greatly restricted, indeed if not absolutely 
prohibited. 

The last session of the Sixty-second Congress saw a bitter 
fight over this matter in which an ineffectual attempt was made 
to pass a bill embodying substantially the provisions of the 
Burnett bill over President Taft's veto, yet with all this history 
and agitation the Democratic Party in its national convention 
declined to commit its candidates on the question and left 
them free to act as they saw fit. But here the situation is 
entirely different. 

At the time of the last Democratie national convention no 
one even dreamed that such a situation as now exists would 
ever occur. The whole world was at peace when, like a mighty 
holocaust, comes the roar of arms, and England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Belgium, Austria, Turkey, Servia, and Japan are 
in a mighty death struggle. The Democratic national convention 
is not in session. It will not reconvene for over a year, and 
good faith with the great party whose chief he is, good faith 
with the American people over whose destinies he presides, 
and a due regard for his obligation “to faithfully execute the 
office as President of the United States” demands that Presi- 
dent Wilson proceed in emergencies without waiting for the 
party to act. - 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that it were true that the Democratic 
Party could not act in emergencies until they had been sub- 
mitted to the national convention; and suppose that some 
European nation should commit a series of overt acts designed 
to humiliate us, or should invade our shores with hostile 
armies, while we sat idly by like a bunch of nincompoops wait- 
ing for the next national convention to meet and determine 
what we should do. Not a single Member of this House would 
acknowledge allegience to a party so lacking in patriotism and 
leadership, and the American people would see to it that its 
name became only a memory. 


The Splendid Reeord of Gen. Crozier. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Iw toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 15, 1915, there are recorded the 
extended remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAvEN- 
NER], which are apparently intended as an argument in favor 
of Government manufacture of war material as opposed to its 
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purchase by the Government from private manufacturers. The 
argument is supported by statements of excessive prices which 
have been paid by the Government for articles of private manu- 
facture as compared with the cost of similar articles made in 
the Government's own factories. With the gentleman's ideas 
on this subject nobody can find any fault. He gives his views 
and his conclusions, and he has a right to them whether others 
agree with him or not. But in support of his views he uses a 
method of which the same can not be said. He alleges that 
the Government has been outrageously overcharged for years 
by what he calls a ring of private manufacturers; he declares 
that these overcharges have been permitted by officers of the 
Army and Navy, among whom he particularly mentions Gen. 
` Orozier, Chief of Ordnance of the Army, through motives 
which, without directly stating it, he, by unmistakable infer- 
ence, characterizes as corrupt. 

The support of the charges against Gen. Crozier consists of 
certain differences between public and private costs, particu- 
larly of artillery ammunition and small-arms ammunition, some 
of which the gentleman mentions individually and many of 
which are published in tables which are incorporated in his 
remarks. Now, the first thing to be noted about this informa- 
tion which forms the basis of the gentleman’s charges is that 
it has all been voluntarily offered and brought to the attention 
of the Congress by Gen. Crozier himself or by officers of his 
department acting for him. I do not find a single instance 
among the gentleman's statements where the ground upon which 
he stands is not thus gratuitously furnished by the man against 
whom he makes the charges. Gen, Crozier has furnished this 
information in his annual reports and in his hearings before 
committees of Congress, He has in these called attention to the 
economies in manufacture which have been effected by his 
department, and he has progressively, from year to year, sub- 
mitted evidence of his success in reversing the common state- 
ment that private manufacturers could manufacture all the Gov- 
ernment's material for it cheaper than could the Government 
itself, and secure their own profits besides. When questioned, 
as would be natural and inevitable as to the policy, in view of 
these Government savings, of patronizing private manufacturers, 
he has many times given his views upon the subject, to the 
effect that he thinks it desirable that the Government should 
manufacture part of each class of material which it uses, which 
is not also a commercial article; and he has given his reasons 
for his views. One of the latest occasions was at his hearing 
8 the Military Committee of this House, when he stated as 

ollows: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do you not think you ought to manufacture all of 
your powder under these circumstances? 

Gen. CROZIER. I do not think so, Mr. McKELLAm, I only gave one 
reason to the chairman when he asked me a moment ago why I 
thought we should get some from private manufacturers. 

Now, I will give you two others reasons. One of the two is that I 
think it is a good plan for our Government factory at Frankford 
Arsenal to be up against the private manufacturers, both in the matter 
of price and quality; that is in order to stimulate Frankford Arsenal. 
We have never won out at the contests for accuracy that we have 
annually. We have been pretty near the top a number of times, and the 
differences have been very small, indeed; but we have never come out 
ahead. I am not ashamed of our showing. I think possibly these pri- 
pate manufacturers have had to put a little more money in what they 

furnish than they would have put in it if they made it in large quan- 
tities as we do. 'They put more care into the making of it. OW, we 
furnish pretty good ammunition and plenty good enough, and ft is 
among the best manufactured in the country. ut we need that stimu- 
lus of private manufacture to keep the quality up. The . 18 all 
the time trying, in the most curious way, to run down. he cartrid, 
metal gets poor, the bullets are not concentric; the jacket metal 
troublesome, and the ER is not accurately done 1f you do not 
"n it like a hawk all the time, I think that stimulus is very worth 
Y Now, the third reason is this: Of course, I come before you every 
pe here and make a great claim for economy of manufacture. If you 

ve not made any comparisons, you do not know anything about it 
except what I tell you; and nobody can verify it without a great deal of 
trouble and expense. You can not go into our factories, unless you 
employ experts, and really tell whether the manufacture is economical 
or not, unless you have got something to compare it with. That is the 
case with reference to the small arms, the rifles themselves. The Gov- 
ernment makes all of its rifles. I claim great economy for them. They 
cost us $14.40 apiece. I do not believe we could get that rifle from 
private manufacturers for less than $25, although I can not prove it. 

Now, I can prove it with reference to this ammunition; and I think 
it is worth while for the country to know whether its manufactures 
are carried on economically; and there is no other way than the com- 
parison of the cost price of the article. 

But the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNER] has not been 
dependent upon tbis hearing alone for information as to Gen. 
Crozier’s reasons for his views. They were brought directly 
to his attention in correspondence between himself and Gen. 
Crozier, as I find in a letter to him from Gen. Crozier, dated 
September 18, 1913, which is found on page 526 of the hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee of this House upon the 
sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 1915. In this letter Gen. 
Crozier says: 

I have never been in favor of the Government doing all of its manu- 
facturing. I think it desirable for the officers conduci a manufactur- 


ing establishment to have the stimulus of rivalry with private plants, 
and I think it advantageous to have others than Government officers 
stimulated to an effort to improve the quality of the material. I also 
think it worth while to have an opportunity for comparison of costs, so 
that it may be known beyond doubt whether or not Government manu- 
facture Is economically carried on. It addition, there is great advan- 
tage of haying in existence pia plants capable of aiding in doing 
the increased amount of work which is necessary upon emergency. 

Gen. Crozier has often, in his hearings, also said that under 
the influence of the lower costs demonstrated by the arsenals 
the prices of private manufacturers have come down, and he has 
illustrated these statements by examples, A conspicuous exam- 
ple is the price of powder, which has been brought down within 
recent years from a price of about 70 cents per pound to a price 
of about 53 cents per pound ; the arsenal cost, including all over- 
head charges, being now about 40 cents per pound. This process 
has been partly one of voluntary reduction in price by the manu- 
facturers and partly one of compulsory reduction, imposed by 
Congress in prescribing limitations of price. Both are undoubt- 
edly based upon the demonstration which has been made at the 
Picatinny Arsenal of the cost at which it is possible to manufac- 
ture powder. Another conspicuous example of reduction of pur- 
chase price is the first article which the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. TAvENNER] mentions in support of his charges. 

The gentleman states, and truly enough, since he gets his in- 
formation from Gen. Crozier, that in 1913 the War Department 
purchased 7,000 4.7-inch common shrapnel from what he calls 
“the ammunition ring," paying $25.26 each, while at the same 
time the arsenal cost for manufacturing this article was $15.45. 
It now appears from Gen. Crozier's hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations this year, page 177, Table II, that the 
price of this 4.7-inch common shrapnel has been cut down to 
$19.21, including cost of inspection, while the cost of their 
manufacture at the arsenals is $17.93, including all overhead 
charges. Gen. Crozier has oftentimes explained in his hearings 
that when a manufacture is in a new stage the prices of 
private manufacture are apt to be abnormally high, due to 
lack of knowledge of what the real costs are going to be, and 
has claimed that one of the most useful results of Government 
manufacture is the frequent demonstration to private manu- 
facturers that the articles can be manufactured for less cost, 
and that the Governmenf has a means of checking their prices. 

Gen. Crozier's hearings also show the extent to which he has, 
in pursuance of the policy of having the Government manufac- 
ture at least a part of all the noncommercial articles which it 
uses, inaugurated the manufacture at the arsenals of things 
which had theretofore been produced only by private manufac- 
turers, accompanied in almost every case by a material reduc- 
tion both in the cost of Government manufacture and in the 
price paid when procured from private manufacturers. As ex- 
amples he mentions automatic pistols, telescopic sights, forgings 
for cannon, machine guns, and armor-piercing projectiles, In 
other cases he has secured appropriations from Congress and 
has considerably enlarged the capacity of the arsenals for the 
manufacture of certain classes of material; for instance, he has 
greatly enlarged the capacity of the Rock Island Arsenal for 
the manufacture of field artillery guns, limbers, and caissons, 
and has similarly enlarged the capacity of the Frankford Arse- 
nal for the manufacture of field artillery ammunition. One 
may or may not agree with Gen. Crozier in his view that the 
Government should patronize private manufacturers for a part 
of its war material; but he could not possibly have been more 
open in the expression of his view, nor more specific in his 
statement of his reasons for holding it, neither of which is 
subject to honest misconception. Congress itself has at differ- 
ent times been found upon both sides of the question. At pres- 
ent it is strongly favoring Government manufacture whenever 
possible; but a few years ago its attitude was just the other 
way, and there was a strong tendency to encourage patronage 
of private manufacturers for everything which they were fitted 
to produce. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNeR], in his unmis- 
takable charge of corrupt motive upon the part of Gen. Crozier, 
endeavors to present a reason for this motive. He asserts that 
Gen. Crozier was formerly in partnership with the Bethlehem 
Iron Co. now the Bethlehem Steel Co., and he supports this 
charge by the statement, which is true enough, because it was 
nlso furnished by Gen. Crozier himself, that when Gen, Bufling- 
ton and Gen. Crozier had brought to a stage of practicability 
the construction which is now generally known as the Bufling- 
ton-Crozier disappearing gun carriage, upon which most of the 
heavy guns of our seacoast fortifications are mounted, they sold 
the foreign rights in the invention to the Bethlehem Iron Co., 
upon terms which are stated. The circumstances of this trans- 
action are fully set forth by Gen. Crozier himself in a letter 
to the Hon. F. M. Cockrell, which was published in 1902 in 
Senate Document No. 387, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session. 
The reasons for the transaction are there stated to be the im- 
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possibility of keeping secret the principles of the inventíon and 
the belief of Gen. Buffington and Gen. Crozier that there was 
no reason why foreign Governments should be granted free use 
of it. It is the practice of the War Department to issue for 
the use of its own service descriptive pamphlets of material of 
this kind, fully illustrated, in order that its officers and enlisted 
men may become familiar with it. This educational process for 
its own people is considered to give a better return in accurate 
knowledge of its war material upon the part of those who use 
it than could be had from any attempt at secrecy. Things which 
the War Department endeavors to keep secret are very few in 
number. Having neither the time nor the means for exploiting 
it abroad, Gen. Buffington and Gen. Crozier sold the foreign 
rights to the invention to the Bethlehem Iron Co., but took care 
at-the time to fully safeguard all the rights of the United 
States. These rights are not very well defined by statute. 
There have been presented: for the consideration of Congress at 
various times bills for regulating the compensation which should 
be paid to officers in the Government service for useful inven- 
tions of which the United States avails itself, but none of them 
have been enacted into law. Intending that no uncertainty, 
either at the time or in the future, should attend the use by 
the Government of this disappearing carriage, Gen. Buffington 
and Gen. Crozier inserted in the specifications for their patent 
the following language: 

We hereby dedicate to the Government of the United States the full 
right to use, to make, and to have made in the United States for its 
own use gun mountings embodying this. invention. 

The circumstances of this transaction between Gen. Buffing- 
ton, Gen. Crozier, and the Bethlehem Iron Co. are not such as 
to constitute a partnership, or anything like it, and a charge of 
partnership resting upon them can not but be recognized as 
unsupported by the person who makes it. It is a simple busi- 
ness transaction, of a perfectly proper character, made in 
such a way as to conspicuously safeguard every public interest. 

It was exploited in opposition to the confirmation of the 
nomination of Gen. Crozier as Chief of Ordnance and was 
thoroughly investigated; following which he was confirmed by 
what was reported at the time to be an overwhelming majority, 
although the vote, being taken in executive session, was not 
published, 

Some months after Gen. Crozier's confirmation as Chief of 
Ordnance he voluntarily relinquished all right, title, and interest 
in the Buffington-Crozier disappearing carriage, not wishing, as 
Chief of Ordnance, to have any other than an official interest 
in any article of war material. For this reason he also formally 
relinquished his patent rights in a wire-wrapped rifle of his 
invention, which is largely used in the Government service, as 
is evidenced by the following letter from the Commissioner of 
Patents: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1903. 
Brig. Gen, WILLIAM CmRoOziNmR, 


Bureau of Ordnance, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: Your letter of the 20th instant is received as follows: 
“Replying to your letter of the 19th instant, in which you state 
that the most effective way to accomplish my pu of throwing open 
for the free use of all persons my patent, No. 671,819, for MORE 
e transfers o 


guns, is by filing for record in your office among 

patents an instrument relinquishing my rights under this tent and 
giving the invention to the public, I have the honor to te that I 
ereby relinquish all such hts in the aforesaid tent, and freely 


give the use thereof to the public. And I request that you publish a 
notice of this action in the Official Gazette of your office.” 

Complying with your request I have ordered that this letter of dedi- 
cation be recorded in the assignment division of this office, and that 
notice of this dedication be published in the Official Gazette. 

Belfeving that you are entitled to be thanked for this gift of a 
franchise to the people of the United States in general, and being 
acquainted with no other person who can make su acknowledgment, 
in their behalf will you permit me to thank you for this generous act 


upon your part, 
Yours, very truly, F. I. ALLEN, Commissioner. 

In his remarks the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNER] 
states that the advancement of Gen. Crozier from the grade of 
captain when he was appointed Chief of Ordnance, passing over 
all the intermediate grades, “furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the rapid advancement possible to officers who make them- 
selves agreeable to and are on friendly terms with war traders.” 
As stated above, there was opposition to Gen. Crozier's con- 
firmation. The inspiration of this opposition is believed to be 
known. It came from the interésts of certain private parties 
in military inventions which it was thought that Gen. Crozier 
would not favor, and it was urged with the intensity which gen- 
erally proceeds from this kind of motive. It brought forth a 
letter from the Secretary of War, giving the circumstances and 
reasons for Gen. Crozier's selection for his present post, which 
is published in Senate Document No. 387, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, which I have before mentioned. It is from 


Seeretary of War Roor, the distinguished gentleman who is now 
a Senator from the State of New York. It is as follows: 


[Senate Document No. 387, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 


SELECTION OF CAPT. CROZIER FOR CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 31, 1902. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have just received your letter of to-day, asking 
the reasons for the selection of Capt. Crozier to be Chief of Ordnance 
over so many officers of greater age and longer service, and by whom he 
was recommended, and whether he made any application, orally or in 
writing, personally or through relatives or friends, for such appointment. 

I am about leaving the city for several days, and reply somewhat 
hurriedly rather than to delay until after my return. 

Capt. er never applled for the appointment, directly or indirectly, 
personally or through anyone else; neither has he nor any other person, 
either in the Army or out of it, ever asked for or suggested his appoint- 
ment. His appointment was recommended to the President by me solely 
upon the evidence furnished by his military record that he was 
best man in the Ordnance Corps to fill the place and to do the work of 
Chief of Ordnance. 1 

The following considerations contributed chiefly to that conclusion: 

1) Upon assuming the office of Secretary of War, in the summer of 
1889, I found the ria ferik 3 in a position in several respects 
unfortunate. The relations ween that prem nis and the officers of 
the Artillery had become strained almost to the extent of a chronic con- 

he same was true of the Ordnance Department and the 
Ordnance and 


Ing of and s thy with the line of the Army, 
Ed was to use the iniplements M war ied the Ordnance Corps pro- 
uced. 


time that 


of the service, of bags | the most effective possible results. It 
proper course to follow in the interests of the 
country was not to attack the Ordnance Co but to HORAE it by 
most broad-minded, vigorou: 
in the corps; it seem 


ch ý 
(2) A careful consideration of the efficiency reports of the officers of 
the 9 Department 2 


orps, and 
of initiative and energy 18 
men older than that. H the 
ge and and wm to make the rt 
upon our coast fortifications at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 

ar which opened the eyes of the country to their real conditions. 
That report not only marked hím as a man of extraordinary cage but 
constituted a sta pees of renewed and intelligent activity the 
improvement of the ense of the country. 


be made of Ordnance a long step would be made toward secu 
that res for the ability and insight of the Ordnance Department on 
the pa the Artillery which is so desirable. I inclose herewith a 


copy of that report and a y of the annual report of Col. Joseph P. 
Store , the iuapector of A ery of the Department of the Bast, com- 
menting upon it, the officer who xe his or merits as a scien- 
tific artillerist has now been placed command of Fortress Monroe and 


war for the d 
resentative of the United States, and we are not without informal —— 
min characte! Hing 


dence nas 8 d an r had a con influence upon the 
. t. Crosior serv chief ordnance officer of the China relief ex- 


ed 
ition, a difficult positi because the unknown and unascertainable 
pea ions through nich tha pue required skill, 
an knowledge of the needs o troops under - 
ing and conjectural circumstances. He acquitted himself of this duty 
with the highest credit. In this service and 1 
ordnance in the Philippines he had a intimate knowl- 


uired that 
edge of the needs of the Mrd which can acquired only by actual 


vice with tr in field. 
Miu the year 1901 I had been called € to recommend to the 
President a successor to the late Peter S. chle as professor of nat- 
ural and rimental philosophy at West Point. This was regarded 
as the m imj P position connected with the institution. I 
the academic board of the academy to submit a list of officers 
whom they consid competent for the position, and Capt. 


la tha cheerfully yielded their claims to his. The recom- 
Inendation and the appointment were made without any communica- 
tion wi Crozier, and without any uest or suggestion on his 

t, indirectly, and after co on he declined the 


ap 
the highest evidence of his attainments and capacity 
as a scientific man, 
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Far from considering his invention or perfection of the service dis- 
appearing gun carriage as a reason agent hís appointment, it appeared 
to me to be additional evidence of the 8 scope of his 
abllity and of his possessing the qualities of a practical mechanical 
engineer, so important to the position of Chief of Ordnance; for I 
found in the report of my predecessor, Secretary Lamont, for the 
year 1894, and in the pe i of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion, that after the Endicott Board of 1885 had adopted the principle 
of the disappearing gun carriage and called upon the Ordnance rt- 
ment to produce and perfect a practical disappearing carriage, Capt. 
Crozier was the only man who accomplished the result desired by 
the board. Secretary Lamont said of It: 

“The establishment of type disappearing gun carriages for 8-inch 
and 10-inch guns invented by officers of the Ordnance Corps, and 
believed to be unequaled for den and simplicity of action by any 
carriage elsewhere in use, is a notable achievement of the year (1894). 
This problem solved, the armament of our harbors may now be prose- 
cuted as rapidly as means are available. * * The carriage is the 
combined invention of Col. Buffington and Capt. Crozier, of the 
Ordnance Department, and reflects credit upon the inventive skill of 
American officers. It is a satisfactory solution of one of the most 
difficult problems which has confronted military science * * +” 

This conclusion of Secretary Lamont was based upon the unanimous 
reports of two successive Boards of Ordnance and Fortification, under 
the p of Gen, Schofield and Gen. Miles, and the conclusions 
of the Boards of Ordnance and Fortification were based upon the 
reports of extensive and practical tests of the carriage made by two 
successive boards of officers. 

After examining, I think, substantially all the reports upon the sub- 
re and observing the operation of the carriage at various times at 

ve different fortifications on the Atlantic coast, I have seen no reason 
to question the conclusions of the Endicott Board, of the Boards of 
Ordnance and Fortification above mentioned, or of Secretary Lamont. 

Having in view these facts and the great range of less conspicuous 
service which Capt. Crozier has performed with unremitting industry 
during his long period of service, it seemed to me no disparagement of 
the able and faithful officers of longer service to say that Capt. Crozier 
had so especially demonstrated his fitness to perform the difficult 
duties of Chief of Ordnance under the existing circumstances that 
it was the duty of the President to select him. He is the most dis- 
tinguished officer of the Ordnance Corps. He is one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the American amy, 
tion of his present position undoubtedly 
far more important for the country. 

Sincerely, yours, 


and important as his reten- 
to him, it seems to me to be 


Etnu Roor. 

Hon, F. M. COCKRELL, 

United States Senate. 

It is worth while to be attacked in order to have such a letter 
ns this appear as part of an officer's record. I take pleasure in 
placing this letter against the insinuations and misleading 
statements of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNER]. 

As in the case of the differences in costs of ammunition and 
other material, all of the information in regard to this gun- 
carriage transaction was furnished by Gen. Crozier himself, 
voluntarily and over his signature. The gun carriage itself 
has stood the test of 20 years’ use in the fortifications of the 
United States, and is still considered by those who are responsi- 
ble for our seacoast fortifications as the best form of mounting 
which is known. It ran the gantlet of more extensive tests 
and more critical examination by boards than any article of 
military equipment which can now be recalled. It was heartily 
nnd unqualifiedly indorsed by the following boards, namely, the 
Ordnance Board; a War Department board composed of an 
officer of Engineers, an officer of Ordnance, and an officer of 
Artillery; the Board of Ordnance and Fortification; and a 
statutory board of Army and Navy officers and a civilian engi- 
neer. The following statement in regard to it was made by 
the Chief of Artillery in 1904, after it had been in use in the 
seacoast defenses something over 10 years: 

I have no hesitation in saying that for all porpora I 
disappearing carriages mounted on our coast to be the best 
riages on land mounts for heavy-caliber guns in the world. 

So much for Gen. Crozier. Now, as to the motive for the 
charge which is made against him: In the speech of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNER], which is reported on page 
4596 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 4, 1914, as having 
been made-on Friday, February 27, 1914, there occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: 

Gen. Crozier has from the start ed er camen openly, but from under 
cover—my efforts to have these two buildings— 

Speaking of two buildings at the Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.— 

uipped with machinery for manufacturing feld artillery ammunition. 
17 these buildings were equipped, Gen. Crozier could no longer go before 
the Appropriation Committees and testify that he does not have capac- 
ity in the Government arsenals to do such manufacturing, and must 
tlierefore award the fat contracts to the ammunition ring. 

The gentleman himself thus supplies his motive for his at- 
tack. It appears that in his diligent efforts to commend him- 
self to his constituents he conceived the idea of having Govern- 
ment money expended.in his district for an ammunition plant, 
and that he did not succeed in persuading Gen. Crozier thnt 
this was a necessary expenditure. It appears from Gen. Cro- 
zier's hearing before the Appropriations Committee on the 
fortifications bill that the Government now has facilities at 
other places for the manufacture of all the ammunition which 
is appropriated for; and it appears from correspondence be- 


believe the 
service car- 
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tween him and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYvENNEZ], 
which correspondence is set forth in Gen. Crozier's hearing on 
the sundry civil bill for the fiscal year 1915, commencing on 
page 525, that a similar condition existed at the time when the 
gentleman was endeavoring to secure Gen, Crozier's assistance 
in providing Rock Island Arsenal with an ammunition plant, 
and was brought to his attention in this correspondence, Not- 
withstanding the sufficiency of other plants, it is made clear 
by the gentleman’s own statement that the resentment induced 
by Gen. Crozier’s refusal to stand in with him in an unneces- 
sary expenditure which he was advocating has brought upon 
this officer the scurrilous attack which has been made in the 
Recorp under leave to print. 

But Gen. Crozier, need not be disturbed by these distempered 
effusions. The motive for them is too transparent; they reflect 
only on those who make them. These charges, inspired by 
failure and disappointment, will not injure Gen. Crozier in 
publie esteem nor in any degree dim his splendid reputation. 


Stock-Raising Homesteads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 18, 1915. 


The House had under consideration H. It. 15799, a bill to provide for 
stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Speaker, the pending bill (H. R. 15799) 
providing for a stock-raising homestead is one of much im- 
portance to the West. The first section provides that it shall 
be lawful for any citizen qualified to make entry under the 
homestead laws of the United States to make a stock-raising 
homestead of not exceeding 640 acres upon the unappropriated, 
unreserved public lands in reasonable compact form. The land 
upon which entry is to be permitted shall be designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior as “ stock-raising lands.” 

One of the purposes of the bill is to restore and improve the 
grazing capacity of the lands, and therefore stock raising and 
meat-producing capacity of the semiarid lands of the West, and 
at the same time to furnish homes thereon for the people of this 
country who are desirous of acquiring a home in the semiarid 
country. 

It was presented to the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House having charge of this legislation in statements of officials 
of the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture, that all unappropriated public lands in the semiarid 
States, exclusive of Indian, forest, military, park, and other res- 
ervations, the enormous total in round numbers was 330,000,000 
acres. 

It also appears that the area of public lands in these States 
now included in forest reservations alone amounts in round 
numbers to 165,000,000 acres 

It is agreed on all sides that further legislation on the semi- 
arid lands is necessary and needed now to stop the further 
destructive use of such lands and secure for the future their 
highest and best use for our own people. To accomplish this 
end the stock-raising homesteads, as provided for in this new 
legislation, giving to each settler a home on such lands with 
sufficient acreage to support his family by combining forage 
farming, is the way to accomplish the desired results with stock 
raising. It is an established fact that on the lands under con- 
sideration homesteads of 160 acres, or even of 320 acres each, 
are not sufficient to support a family, and the concensus of 
opinion is that at least 640 acres is necessary to each stock- 
raising homestead. 

It is the object, as far as may be practicable, to adhere to the 
time-honored plan of using the public domain to furnish homes 
to the citizens of our country. It is generally conceded that 
these semiarid lands, where by combining farming of dry-land 
forage crops and the raising of cattle or sheep, 640 acres will 
support a family. This plan for providing homes is best for 
the Nation as a whole, as it tends to increase the supply of 
cattle and sheep and at the same time lower the price of meat 
a universal necessity, especially to the laboring classes—and 
because it affords an outlet to the congested civic and labor 


centers of our population without driving home seekers to take 


advantage of the liberal land laws of Canada. Moreover, the 


Nation as a unit needs more States where each citizen is the 
sovereign of a portion of the soil, the owner of his home, and 
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not a tenant of some distant or other landlord—a builder of 
Schools and churches, a voluntary payer of taxes for the sup- 
port of his local and State government. 

This homestead plan is best for the semiarid West. It takes 
homes to insure permanent settlers and taxpayers. It takes 
homes to build churches and towns that attract laborers and 
mechanics. Population invites railroads, which in turn bring 
more immigration and capital to develop the resources of this 
great semiarid West. 

This bill has all of these objects and purposes in view. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, on application 
or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising lands, subject to 
entry under this act, lands the surface of which is, in his 
opinion, chiefly valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, 
and which do not contain merchantable timber, that are not 
susceptible of irrigation from any known source of water sup- 
ply, that are of such character that 640 acres are reasonably 
required for the support of a family; and it is further provided 
that the Secretary shall not designate for entry any lands under 
the act, owing to the general character or general conditions, 
that, in his opinion, 640 acres clearly will not support a family. 

When the Secretary of the Interior designates the stock- 
raising lands subject to entry under this act, they may be ap- 
plied for and entered. The qualified homestead entryman who 
makes homestead entry under this law, not exceeding 640 acres, 
by compliance with the terms of the homestead law, but instead 
of the usual cultivation, as required by the present homestead 
laws, shall be required to make permanent improvements on 
the lands entered before final proof of the value of $1.25 per 
acre, which shall be done within three years from the date of 
entry. 

It further provides for any homestead entryman of the char- 
acter described, who has not made final proof upon his exist- 
ing entry, that he shall have the right to enter an amount of 
contiguous lands of the same character which will not exceed 
with his original entry 640 acres. 

His residence upon the original entry is sufficient for both 
entries, although additional improvements must be made upon 
the additional entry to the amount of $1.25 for each additional 
entry. 

Another very important provision is, although the person has 
submitted final proof or receiyed patent for the lands of the 
character described in the bill under the homestead laws, and 
who still owns and resides upon the lands so acquired, may 
make an additional entry for and obtain patent for contiguous 
lands designated for entry under this act, together with the 
amount of his original homestead; but the land, together with 
the amount acquired under this act, shall not exceed 640 acres, 
upon: proof of the expenditure required on account of perma- 
nent improvements upon the additional entry only. 

The bill contains another very wholesome provision. When 
it is found that there is not contiguous lands adjoining the 
original homestead, fhe person who has received the homestead 
patent, or still owns and resides upon his land, to complete 
an entry of 640 acres he is given the right to enter other lands 
within a radius of 10 miles of his first entry which shall not 
exceed 640 acres, including the original and subsequent entry. 
All contiguous land must be taken before noncontiguous land 
within the radius of 10 miles can be applied for or entered by 
the original homesteader or patentee. 

Still another most salutary provision is contained in this bill, 
wherein the homesteader who has acquired lands of the char- 
acter described, the area of which is less. than 640 acres, and 
who is unable to exercise the right of additional entry upon 
contiguous lands or within the 10 miles radius, he may relin- 
quish to the United States the land so acquired and in the 
proper land office reenter and acquire 640 acres of lands of the 
character provided for by this act as though his former home- 
stead and relinquishment had not been made. The homesteader 
or patentee who is entitled to an additional homestead shall for 
80 days after the designation of the lands subject to entry 
under the provisions of this bill have the preferential right to 
make such additional entry. 

The land so relinquished or reconveyed shall thereafter be 
subject to disposition only on such terms and conditions and 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 

Where there is not enough contiguous lands for two or more 
entrymen or patentees, then the Secretary shall make an 


equitable division of the lands among the several entrymen or 
patentees. 

Another provision of the bill authorizes any person who has 
acquired title to land of the character referred to in the act 
under the homestead laws, and who is still the owner and 
occupant of the land, to purchase not exceeding 320 acres 


of stock-raising lands, which is contiguous to his homestead, 
upon paying the sum of $1.25 per acre. This is to be governed 
by rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, but homesteader or patentee is not permitted to 
acquire any lands by purchase, or any lands together with the 
lands already owned and acquired under the homestead laws, 
which shall exceed 640 acres. 

Because of the large quantity of land being permitted to be 
entered by the homesteader or patentee under this act, all 
coal and other minerals are reserved to the United States, and 
permission is granted for the purpose of mining such coal and 
onet mineral deposits if at any time later discovery thereof is 
made. 

lf any damage or injury is done to the homesteader or 
patentee he is to be fully recompensed therefor, such as damage 
to crops or other tangible improvements, and a reservation, as 
to coal and other minerals, is to be in the patent when issued, 
reserving such coal and other minerals and the right to enter 
and prospect and remove the same; the Secretary of the In- 
terior is given power to provide all necessary rules and regula- 
tions in harmony with the purposes and provisions of the act, 
to the end that it may be fully and properly carried into effect. 

It will be observed that many defects are corrected by this 
legislation, and it will be indeed a day of congratulation for the 
Western States when the bill is finally enacted into law. 

I have at all times been an active supporter of this legisla- 
tion. The Committee on the Public Lands of the House, of which 
I am a member, gave long and careful consideration to this 
legislation, to properly perfect it. 

I firmly believe that this legislation will have an important 
bearing upon the early development of the semiarid lands of 
the West, and that its beneficial effect will be evidenced within 
n short time after the bill is finally passed and its provisions 
are in full force and operation. 

This legislation wil fully answer those, if there are any yet 
remaining in this country, who have contended that publie lands 
should bé leased. 

We want homes and not tenants, even if the Government of 
the United States should be that landlord. If water should be 
later discovered by boring deep wells, then so much the better. 
The pioneer, who has gone through all the hardships and pri- 
vations, will be the man to be benefited. We hope he may. 


Western Judicial District of South Carolina. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.WYATT AIKEN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, February 27, 1915. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I called up for 
passage House bill 20894, on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
providing for a judge, and so forth, for the western judicial 
district of South Carolina. At that time objection was made. 
The bill is on the Union Calendar, and I propose to move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. I am sure the following 
will prove interesting, for it is reliable data from the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 

The State of South Carolina is now divided into two judicial 
districts under the provisions of sections 69 and 105 of the 
Judicial Code. This was distinctly decided by District Judge 
Smith in the United States district court at Charleston at the 
December term, 1913, in the case of Emily S. Cleckley and Annie 
M. Spear against the United States. By section 1 of the Judicial 
Code eyery distinct judicial district in the United States has 
at least one judge except the two districts of South Carolina, 
the two districts of Mississippi, nnd the eastern and middle dis- 
tricts of Tennessee. But the whole State of Tennessee—that is, 
the three districts of Tennessee—has two judges. In Mississippi 
each district has a district attorney (sec. 767, R. S.), marshal 
(sec. 776, R. S.), and other officers (act June 15, 1882, ch. 218); 
so that Soutb Carolina is the only State in the Union which is 
divided into two judicial districts and yet has only one judge 
and other court officers for the whole State. 

An examination of the records of the clerk of the United 
States court in South Carolina will show that for the past 25 
years three-fourths of the criminal eases and nearly one-half 
of the civil cases arose in the western district of South Carolina. 
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Yet the headquarters of the United States court, residence of 
the judge, district attorney, marshal, and other officers are fixed 
at Charleston, and all the records are kept at Charleston, 250 
miles away from where the bulk of the business is. It is neces- 
sary, however, for a district judge to be in Charleston nearly 
all the time on account of the admiralty business arising on the 
seaboard, as important matters respecting shipping, maritime 
business, libeling and detention of vessels, and other matters, 
which require immediate attention. 

Important matters respecting shipping, maritime business, 
libeling, and detention of vessels and other matters which 
require immediate attention are arising and likely to arise at 
any time. It is therefore manifestly impossible that the present 
district judge can do otherwise than remain most of the time 
at Charleston, nor can he spend any considerable portion of his 
time in the western district. At present only two terms of 
court are held in the western district, to wit, at Greenville in 
April and October. As soon as the term is completed the dis- 
trict judge is compelled to return to Charleston, so that the 
larger part of the year, whenever any matter comes up in the 
western district in bankruptcy, motions at chambers, and other 
matters it becomes necessary for the attorneys and litigants to 
117... age ose ite car DHT. 
other. 

Prisoners who may be arrested in the western district on. bench 
warrants have to be transported to Charleston at great expense 
to the Government for sentence or else lie in jail till eourt meets 
again in Greenville. In this statement no reflection is intended 
upon the present district judge, who is an able, hard-working 
judge, and does everything he can to minimize the disadvantages 
of the arrangement under the present law. 

Formerly a part of the business of South Carolina was cen- 
ducted before the circuit judge. But under the Judicial Code 
the circuit court business is now transferred to the district 
eourt. The cireuit judge therefore practically does not transact 
any of the business in this State, but his time is wholly taken 
up in the circuit court of appeals. Moreover, the distriet judge 
from this distriet is frequently called to sit in the cireuit court 
of appeals. On such occasions there is no judge in South Caro- 
lina who can be reached in case of emergency. If South Caro- 
lina had a judge for each district, whenever one is called into 
the circuit court of appeals, provision could be made for the busi- 
ness of both districts to be transacted by the other, so that at 
all times there would be a judge within the State within reach. 

Under the law at present only two terms of United States courts 
are held each year in the western district, viz, at Greenville 
in April and October. In the eastern district, however, which 
does not have near so large a business, two terms are held at 
Charleston, to wit, in November and January. The eastern 
district covers very little more territory than the western dis- 
trict, has no larger population, does not have near so much 
business for the Federal courts, and yet they have United States 
courts in the eastern district sitting in three different places 
and holding five terms in each year, while in the western dis- 
trict, the United States courts sit only twice a year and at one 
place. It is evident that to give the people of the western dis- 
trict the facilities to which they are entitled, the court should 
sit at one or two other places at least in the western district. 
This would bring the courts closer to the people and be a great 
saving in mileage of witnesses, jurors, marshals, and so forth, 
transportation of prisoners, both to the Government and to the 
people who have business in the eourt. But, if additional terms 
are provided for the western district and only one set of court 
officers provided for both distriets, they would then have to 
hold about 9 or 10 terms a year, and the work would be 
entirely too heavy for one set of officers. Additional court 
officers should, therefore, be provided for the western district. 

The western district embraces the Piedmont section, which 
in the past 10 years has shown such remarkable development in 
manufactures, agriculture, and all the avocations of life. This 
growth will continue for many years. With the growth of the 
country, the business of the courts has increased and will con- 
tinue, 'The people of the western district feel that they are 
entitled to better facilities. The demand for additional court 
officers has been made from time to time for several years and 
grows more and more urgent each year. It is but fair to the 

ve, intelligent people of the western district that atten- 


given facilities at least as good as 
district of this State and other distriets of the United States. 
They feel that having the territory 
and having by far the greater part of 
States courts, they should not any l 

district, but that they should 
officers residing in their own district, near at hand in 


emergency, that they may have terms of court at other places 
than Greenville, in order that the courts and the people may 
be brought closer together and all lingering prejudices that may 
exist against the United States courts be entirely removed. 
There can be no doubt that where there are two judicial dis- 
tricts it is to the interest of the Government and the public that 
court officers should be provided for each district. It is exceed- 
ingly troublesome for one set of officers to carry on the business 
of separate districts, keep separate records of each, and trouble- 
some questions are constantly arising under such an anomalous 
system. The interests of the people of the western district de- 
mand an additional judge more strongly than they do the other 
court officers, such as district attorney, marshal, and so forth, 
But as a practical question, while it would be possible to trans- 
act the business with an additional judge only and without the 
other court officers referred to, yet such a system would be so 
inconvenient that there can be no doubt that the best course is 
for Congress to provide for a judge and for all court officers for 
the western district, so that each district in the State will have 
its full working machinery. The best results can only be ob- 
tained by haying the two districts entirely distinct and each 
with its full corps of separate and distinct officers. 
SE * careful attention to th» following comparative state- 
ALABAMA. 


[Census 1010. 


GEORGIA. 


? Entire territory. 
Average population per division. 
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ILLINOIS. OKLAHOMA. 


Districts. | Population. | Salary. Districts. 
: 1 $10, 
Northern : 3,107, 261 25 
Southern . z ee 1,335, 969 
1,195,361 { 


5 
s 
155 
15, 
24, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2, 826, 891 
1,874,310 
2,963, 910 


TENNESSEE. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


In South Carolina (population, 1,515,400) there is but one 
United States attorney and one United States.marshal, the sala- 
ries of each being $4,500. 4 

The population of South Carolina (census 1910) exceeds that 
of 45 out of the 58 districts above mentioned. The population 
of South Carolina exceeds the combined population of the north- 
ern and southern districts of Alabama; the four districts in 
Alaska; lacks less than 60,000 of exceeding the combined popu- 


NOHDEDN,- ees sbavenatensvenkesenseraienhsatemneqenscrs 2,405,181 lation of both districts in Arkansas; exceeds the combined popu- 
CX pond AUS e TESA COIT CORE 2,361,940 lation of both districts in Florida; lacks less than 141,000 of 
exceeding the population of both districts in Louisiana, and 

11171! ß ⁊ͤ ß Vie ER S E ce about the same.of exceeding the population of both districts in 
Oklahoma; exceeds the combined population of both the middle 

Attorney. ? Marshal. and western districts of Tennessee; exceeds that of both dis- 
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triets in the State of Washington and both those in West Vir- 


a. 

Compared with the 23 States above, divided into two or more 
districts, and Alaska, the State of South Carolina clearly ex- 
ceeds in population three of those States, to wit, West Virginia, 
Washington, and Florida; also Alaska; while its population is 
approximately as large as either of four other States which have 
two districts, viz, Arkansas. Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The extreme length of the State of South Carolina is 215 miles 
and its extreme breadth 235 miles. In length from north to 
south it exceeds either Iowa, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, or Virginia, all of which have 
been divided into two or more districts, Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee having three districts each and the otherstwo. In breadth, 
from east to west, it exceeds Alabama, with three districts; INi- 
nois, with three districts; Mississippi, with two districts; Ohio, 
with two districts; and West Virginia, with two districts; and 
South Carolina exceeds the latter State in total area by 5,790 
square miles. 

It is thus seen that if population and area, especially con- 
sidering the peculiar shape and dimensions of a State, are fac- 
ters in determining the creation of districts, then South Caro- 
lina certainly has those factors in her favor to a convincing 
degree. 

Another factor to be considered is the diversified vocations 
and industries of its more than a million and a half citizens, 
covering almost every business and calling known to civilization. 
Within its domains are mountaineers and seamen. Those of 
the piedmont, middle country, and lowlands. The cotton manu- 
facturer and the cotton producer, the apple grower and the rice 
planter, the sheep raiser and the sugar cane planter, the factory 
employee and the Jumberman, the stock raiser and the turpen- 
tine maker, the manufacturer of * mountain dew” and the 
seaside hotel keeper. Its a far cry from the Blue Ridge moun- 
taineers in Pickens and Oconee Counties to the truck grower in 
Beaufort, Georgetown, or Horry Counties on the Atlantic 
Ocean, or to the cotton factor at Charleston who exports thou- 
sands of bales of cotton in tramp steamers to every foreign 
country. As the soil and climate in the western and north- 
western part of the State differ from those in the eastern and 
southeastern section, so the industries and vocations of the 
people differ. 
ingly differ, both on the civil and criminal side of the court. 
To transport a mountaineer *-moonshiner" to the seaport city 
of Charleston to try him would be (to him) like transporting 
him beyond seas. To hear admiralty and maritime causes in the 
Piedmont would be as incongruous, 

South Carolina has more than 150 miles of seacoast, largely 
more than Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi together. Geor- 
gia has two districts, so has Mississippi, and Alabama three. 
Of other States divided into two or more districts, the follow- 
ing have no seacoast: Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

A fair comparison of the business before the United States 
courts in South Carolina with that transacted in the districts of 
the 23 States—which have two or more districts therein—shows 
that the need for two districts in South Carolina is as great, 
or greater, than in most of the others. It is not practical here 
to give all the statistics in detail, but a few comparisons will 
suffice to show the correctness of the above statement. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, there were 155 criminal 
prosecutions terminated or finally disposed of in South Caro- 
lina, while in the southern district of Alabama there were 41; 
Alaska, first division, 65; second division, 43; third division, 
21; fourth division, 58; southern district of California, 127; 
northern district of Florida, 65; southern district of Florida, 51; 
northern district of Iowa, 96; eastern district of Louisiana, 74; 
western district of Louisiana, 44; eastern Missouri, 97; middle 
Pennsylvania, 46; western Pennsylvania, 63; northern Texas, 80. 

During that year the fines, forfeitures, and so forth, imposed 
in South Carolina amounted to $10,625.22, while in the southern 
district of Alabama they amounted to $2,551.34: 

First division of Alaska 


Second division of Alaska... — 850. 
Third division of Alaska s 
Fourth division of Alaska- ^ 
Southern district — SERA SS 8, 725. 
Northern district of Florida — 4,922.02 
Southern district of Florida — RA ni 165. 
orthern distriet of Iowi- ~~... 8,624.17 


Eastern district of — 
Western district of Louisiana . 1. 225. 00 
Eastern Missouri 


. r eo 5351.34 
S ee 8. 
Northern Texas ES OREN AS tei GUI e BESS | 3, 709. 75 


Obviously the judicial business will eorrespond- 


During the same fiscal year the civil cases to which the United 
States was a party which were terminated or finally disposed 
of in the United States courts in South Carolina totaled 35, 
while they numbered in— 


[ru 
05 go C eise 


toe 


— 
e SAA tene 
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The amount of judgments in civil 
year (1913) was in— 
moath Caroling 1 ee ek ee E $3, 004. 46 


said fiscal 


Northern district of Al x 
Middle Alabama js — 
Southern Alabama 
Division No. 2 of Alaska 
Division. No. 3 of Alaska 
Division No. 4 of Alas 


2; 845. 00 
4:4. 46 


Southern district of Georgia 
Southern district of illinois. 
Southern district of Iowa... 


In South Carolina there were pending at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 15 suits in admiralty and 9 more were commenced 
during that year, making a pending total of 24 admiralty cases, 
10 of which were terminated and judgments were rendered for 
plaintiffs in the sum of $15,072.02. Out of the 23 States that 
have been already subdivided into two or more districts there 
were no admiralty cases in the following districts so sub- 
divided: 

Northern Alabama, middle Alabama, «west Ark 1 
eastern Arkansas), northern Georgia, uorthern Illinois, bes Tak 
nois, northern Iowa, southern Iowa, western Louisiana, eastern Michi- 
gan, northern ern A western district of North Carolina, eastern 
Oklahoma, western 0 oma, middle Pennsylvania, eastern Tennessce, 
northern Texas, western Texas, western district of Virginia, eastern 
Washington. 

During the fiscal year there were in South Carolina 18 field 
deputies busily engaged in serving process, warrants, and so 
forth, who earned $4,604.80 in net fees. These field deputies, like 
the number of deputy sheriffs in a county, reflect to a large ex- 
tent the amount of business done, particularly so with field depu- 
ties who are engaged principally in arresting criminals. 

The number of regular field deputies required during the 
fiscal year to serve process, warrants, nnd so forth, in the 23 
States which contain two or more districts are as follows: 
Northern Alabama. ———— ee — 
MHMMIS AldDaMé . EPIRA TIDES 
Southern Alabama üͤĩ5Uß6ẽZ 
Eastern Arkansas 
Western Arkansas ... 
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Northern Mississipp 
Southern MintepoL et ee ee ee ee ee 
Eastern Missouri 

Western Missouri 
Northern d New York... 


41 


S Ae a ee — 
Western Now York AAs ½—≅?ẽůẽ?ñx7x7;:17c6462; 
Eastern North Carolina 
Western North Carolina 

Northern 1 — een 


— 


SSA D D D ene 


Rasteeun Pennsylvania 11 . ͤ . 
Middle Pennsylranla re 

Western Pennsylvania 
Eastern Tennessee.. 


Western Tennesse 
n 8 

rr epee 
Southern Texas " 


— —— ——— — À———-— 


Northern West Virginia 
Southern West Virginia ~~ 
Eastern Wisconsin 
Mastem “FRISCO Gy 27555 LOL eee tae didcicisisu i qe d qiiis lego deii 

Compared with the above 19 districts wherein field deputies 
are required, the fees earned by the field deputies in South 
Carolina exceed those in all but 7 of the other said districts, as 
follows: 


Western Michi 


Northern New Joa ITS ETE ER a 858. sz 
Western Pennsylvania... ĩͤ4„„—! 

MIS Terme rri inlet oui adesset cbe d 2, 176. 36 
Western Tennessee. 425. 
Eastern Texas z 86. 9 
Southern Texas EE y 81 


Southern West Virginia 4, 243. 40 

There are also three office deputies in South Carolina, and a 
yarying number in other districts. 

There are 28 United States commissioners required in South 
Carolina, each of whom acts as a committing magistrate. The 
fees of United States commissioners reflect the business trans- 
acted by them, and compared with the other 23 States wherein 
there are two or more districts, the fees in South Carolina ex- 
ceeded those in the following districts: 

South Carolina. 
Northern Alabama. 
Southern Alabama. 
Northern California... 
Nouthern- Californias xe!!! 
Northern Florida 
Southern Florida- 
Southern Georgia 
Northern Illinois 
Eastern Ilinois- 5 
BRA Re ST OLS a RY Ree SSE BST 891. 40 
Northarm TOWER Tr 


Southern Less VE I 4 c PUR 
Eastern Missouri 


Northern New York 681. 

Eastern New Tork TESEN NEIN 

Southern New York. ——— ——————— —— — 924 

Nestern New. enk. q —4%1—ẽ5 934. 80 
448. 90 


Hastern Texas . — T1õ— = 
Southern Texas 


The amount for fees of necessary witnesses in South Carolina 
during the fiscal year 1913 was $10,204.70, which exceeded the 
amount for witnesses in the following districts in States where 


there are two or more districts: Middle Alabama, southern Ala- 
bama, northern Florida, southern Florida, southern Illinois, 
northern Iowa, southern Iowa, western Kentucky, eastern 
Louisiana, western Louisiana, western Michigan, northern Mis- 
sissippi, southern Mississippi, northern New York, eastern New 
York, western New York, eastern North Carolina, western North 
Carolina northern Ohio, eastern Pennsylvania, middle Pennsyl- 
vania, western Pennsylvania, middle Tennessee, western Tennes- 
see, northern Texas, eastern Texas, southern Texas, eastern Vir- 
ginia, northern West Virginia, southern West Virginia, and east- 
ern Wisconsin. 

It would seem to be entirely unnecessary to multiply com- 
parisons to show that if population, area and dimensions, 
diversified nature, and nmount of judicial business transacted 
are to be considered, then South Carolina is justly entitled to 
an additional judge, attorney, and marshal—fully as much so, 
if not more so, than a number of other States which have been 
subdivided into two or more districts and have already two or 
more complements of court officials. 

THE LAW. 


The State of South Carolina has already been divided into 
two judicial districts by the act of February 21, 1823 (8 Stat., 
126), which act was carried into the Revised Statutes of 1878 
as section 546, wherein it is provided that— 

The State of South Carolina is divided into two districts, which 
Shall be called the eastern and western districts (of the district) of 


South Carolina. The western district includes the counties of n- 
D DAMM. York, Union, Spartanburg, Greenville, Pendleton, Abbe- 


ville, 21 1028 Newberry, Laurens, and Fairfield as they existed Feb- 
AT The eastern districts includes the residue of said 
e 


'The original act, approved February 21, 1823, is as follows: 
An act to divide the State of South Carohna into two judicial districts. 

MEG g enacted, eto., That the —: of South Carolina be, and the 

is hereby, divided into two dis tricts in the manner following, 
e 
and Fairfield shall com one dis 4 oy bere called d the western dis- 
PUE and the residue of the State vp form one other district, to be 
called the eastern district, 
UE: follows names of places for holding court, not material 
re. 

That act provided clearly that the State should be and was 
divided into two districts, not that the district of South Caro- 
lina should be divided into two districts. The act also specified 
that certain counties (or “ districts,” as the counties were then 
called) should be called the western district, and that “ the resi- 
due of the State shall form one other district, to be called the 
eastern district" Could anything be plainer? Was or is it 
possible to use more definite and precise words to divide a State 
and establish therein two judicial districts than was employed 
in the act approved by the President February 21, 1823? 

Other acts of Congress subsequently have recognized the ex- 
istence of two judicial districts in South Carolina. (See act 
of April 26, 1890 (26 Stat., 71), sections 2 and 3 of the act of 
December 21, 1898 (30 Stat., 769), and section 105 of the Judi- 
cial Code approved March 3, 1911 (36 Stat., 1135). 

Section 767 and 776, Revised Statutes, also recognize that 
fact, but said sections provide that (707) “ the district attorney 
for the eastern district of South Carolina shall perform the 
duties of district attorney for the western district of said 
State,” and (776) that “the marshal for the eastern district of 
South Carolina shall perform the duties of the marshal of the 
western district of said State.” Thus, while there are two dis- 
tricts in the State, there is only one judge, one attorney, and one 
marshal, a most extraordinary, unusual, and anomalons condi- 
tion. The restrictive or prohibiting provisions in sections 767 
and 776, Revised Statutes, are apparently the work of the codi- 
fiers and originated in their fertile brains. The law in force at 
the time provided for a full complement of officials in each dis- 
trict. Section 35 of the act of September 24, 1789 (1 Stat., 92), 
expressly provides that "there shall be appointed in each dis- 
trict a meet person learned in the law to act as attorney for 
the United States in such district,” and section 27 of the same 
act (p. 87) provides specifically that “a marshal shall be ap- 
pointed in and for each district." 

Cros Judicial Code approved March 3, 1911, provides in chap- 

ter 5, sections 69 and 105, as follows: 

Tou United States is divided into judicial districts as follows 
(see, The State of South Carolina is divided Into two districts, to be 
known as the eastern and western districts of South Carolina. The 
western district shall include {naming various counties). The eastern 
district shall include (naming various counties).“ 

Section 1 of the Judicial Code provides that “there shall be 
one judge for the eastern and western districts of South Caro- 
lina.” Simply more prohibitory and restrictive work of the 
codifier. 
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Tt is absolutely clear and certain that the law as it now stands 
provides for two districts in South Carolina, and it seems 
equally clear that through the voluntary and gratuitous activi- 
ties of the codifiers prohibitory and restrictive provisions have 
been introduced into the Revised Statutes and into the Judicial 
Code limiting the two districts in South Carolina to only one 


set of court officials. Congress adopted the codes as a whole, 
but by no separate act originating in the ordinary manner, well 
known in legislating upon important matters, has Congress so 
deprived the two districts in South Carolina of their rightful 
number of court officials accorded by the acts of September 24, 
1789, supra, and February 21, 1823, supra, which acts have 
never been expressly repealed. 

It would seem eminently proper for Congress to correct the 
wrong imposed upon South Carolina by the codifiers, and per- 
Laps unwittingly sanctioned by Congress, by now passing an 
act providing for a full set of judicial and court officials for 
the eastern and for the western districts of South Carolina, re- 
spectively, each official with like salary, emoluments, fees, and 
allowances as are now paid to like officials of the United States 
courts in that State. Such action, though tardy, would be wel- 
comed by all fair-minded citizens as according to that State 
her just due, and extending to her the same liberal treatment 
already long since extended to her sister States of like im- 
portance, 


Stock-Raising Homesteads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 18, 1915, 
On the bil] (H. R. 15799) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
enactment of this bill. I believe if its provisions shal! become 
law it will prove a great boon to thousands of home seekers, 
not merely home seekers in the semiarid West and in the 
Mountain States, where the act will apply, but home seekers 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the operation of the provisions of this bill duly 
enacted into law need not be an experiment; substantially the 
same provisions have now been in operation in Nebraska for 
more than 10 years. April 28, 1904, the Congress was generous 
enough, considerate enough, and farseeing and wise enough to 
enact the bill introduced by me permitting a one-section home- 
stead of the remaining public lands in the State of Nebraska. 
At that time the records of the Department of the Interior 
disclosed that about 9,000,000 acres were subject to the act, 
but, in my judgment, approximately 2,000,000 more acres were 
made subject to the act by cancellations of entries that had 
been abandoned for from 1 to 20 years or more, thus making 
perhaps 11,000,000 acres in Nebraska which were subject to 
the one-section homestead law. The records of the General 
Land Office now show that of this vast area, say, 11,000,000 
acres, less than 200,000 acres of public lands now remain in 
Nebraska subject to homestead entry, nnd this consists in the 
main of tracts and subdivisions inadequate in size for a home 
stead entry, and which are subject to sale under the isolated- 
tract act at not less than $1.25 per ncre. 

Mr. Speaker, has the operation of the Nebraska act proved a 
success? While this has been more or less a disputed question 
outside of Nebraska for the last 10 years, there has remained 
very little room for dispute within the territory covered by the 
nct Subjected to the same kind of a test as is observed in the 
courts to determine the character of an individual when it may 
be in issue, which is the judgment of his neighbors who come 
in daily contact with him, the operation of the one-section 
homestead law in Nebraska has proved a marked success. The 
consensus of opinion of those who live within the area covered 
by the act, including homesteaders themselves, their neighbor 
farmers and ranchmen and the business people in towns with 
whom they deal, is that no other law has ever proven so great a 
benefit to the State as this. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1904 when the Nebraska act was passed the 
public-land question constituted the greatest problem of any 
required to be solved by the Congress for the good of Nebraska. 
I shall not go into detail as to the then existing conditions, but 
let answer the present purpose to say that the one-quarter sec- 
tion unit for the most part of the area of our State, where the 


remaining public lands were then to be found, had proven in- 
adequate in size for the support of a family, and the result was 
that the most of the entries made were commuted and sales and 
transfers of title were made so soon as title had been per- 
fected, and the lands fell into the hands of speculators or large 
ranchmen. The result was the contrary of what should occur 
and what ordinarily takes place in a new country. Instead of 
increasing population and development in due proportion, settle- 
ment decreased and the large land holdings were added to by 
sales made at low prices of homesteads and preemptions, as 
patents were issued therefor. Did the towns grow? The small 
towns grew smaller; frame buildings were not repainted; stores 
and shops were abandoned; hotels, livery barns, and lumber- 
yards here and there were given up. This was the rule as to 
a large part of the area of more than the west half of Nebraska. 

Mr. Speaker, the highly favorable effect of the operation of 
the one-section homestead act in Nebraska was immediate. The 
towns at once took on new life. The businesses of hotel keeping, 
livery, and lumberyards were immediately reestablished and 
revived and prospered as the settlers came and availed them- 
Selves of four quarter sections for their entries instead of one 
quarter section, which had been the limit under the old régime. 
But notwithstanding the many obstacles thrown in the way of 
the act; notwithstanding it was severely criticized, censured, 
and condemned by papers representing large interests and in be- 
half of large interests, which circulated over the West; notwith- 
standing the operation of the act arrayed against itself those 
whose interests, direct and indirect, had been unfavorably 
affected, the measure continued to grow in popularity and has 
ever since continued to gain in the favorable estimation of the 
people who live in the territory covered by the act. The fact is 
the measure is now about universally agreed by all the different 
interests and elements of Nebraska to have brought the greatest 
benefit to the State of any law that has ever been passed. It is 
now commended by homesteaders upon their claims and well- 
developed farms, and just as enthusiastically by the business 
people in the towns where they deal. Added to these large 
ranchmen, many of whom at the start regarded it as a radical 
and revolutionary measure, viewed from the standpoint of what 
had hitherto existed, nearly every one, if not all, now grants that 
it constitutes the best legislative solution that could have been 
made of the public-land problem, which had become a serious 
economie problem when my bill was introduced. 

Mr. Speaker, just as the issue arose when the pending bill 
was up for consideration with the Pubiic Lands Committee, the 
question of whether it should be an enlarged homestead or an 
nct for the leasing of the public lands, these same alternatives 
were presented at the time my bill was introduced. These 
were the two alternatives—an act for the leasing of the remain- 
ing publie domain, which would in its effect have forbidden 
settlement, development, and home building, or an act for a 
homestead sufficiently large to sustain a family. I am frank 
to say I did not hesitate in making my choice in favor of the 
enlarged homestead. It is true I introduced a bill providing 
an entry might contain two sections; had I not done so it is 
not improbable that my bil would have been amended to 
permit of not exceeding one-half section, as the committee did 
reduce the area by one-half by amending the bill allowing one 
section instead of two sections. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pertinent to add that as a direct and an 
indirect result of this one-section homestead law the popula- 
tion of the territory covered by the act has been increased by 
about 100,000; but I do not pretend that it is practicable to 
ascertain accurately what the increase has been, for the reason 
that all the while since the act has been in operation thousands 
have emigrated from western Nebraska to other parts of the 
United States and to Canada. 

I should add that instead of the decline in values of the lands 
to which title had passed, as some scary persons predicted 
would be the case, the effect was to increase land values, and 
values have constantly continued to grow higher as the remain- 
ing publie land has been entered by the newcomers. It is true 
that land values have increased from 100 to 500 per cent in 
the territory covered by the act since it took effect. It is true 
also that by passing the title of these public lands to indi- 
viduals, together with the improvements made incidental to 
home building, the establishment of schools and churches, and 
the growth of towns and the increase of holdings of personal 
property and the consequent rise in values of land previously 
owned by individuals, the volume of taxable property of western 
Nebraska has been many times multiplied and enormously in- 
creased, thus reducing proportionately the rate of taxation of 
every property owner in the State. 

Mr. Speaker, the direct and the indirect benefit to individuals, 
to the State, and to the Nation of the home building promoted 
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by the one-section homestead law for Nebraska are so manifold 
as to challenge an adequate portrayal, and I shall not go into 
details here about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I haye already shown that of the 11,000,000 
acres made subject to the one-section act for Nebraska, less 
than 200,000 acres thereof now remain untaken. This of itself 
verifies the success and the wisdom of the law. With so little of 
public lands remaining in Nebraska, and that consisting wholly 
of separated’ or isolated tracts too small for an entry, the 
act can haye but little effect in the State, even if the Secretary of 
the Interior should make it applicable, which he is authorized 
to do. Therefore, it is not for the direct benefit of my con- 
stituents that I am giving the bill my most hearty support, but 
for the benefit generally of the portíons of the great West to 
which. the act will be made applicable by orders issued from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Interior. I should also 
add the act might be made applicable to Nebraska, with mate- 
rial benefit with respect to the purchase by settlers of isolated 
small tracts at not exceeding $1.25 per acre. Under the present 
law these isolated tracts can not be sold at less than $1.25 per 
acre, but the purchaser is required to pay the highest price bid 
therefor at an auction sale and not less than the price appraised 
at by a special land office agent, which appraisement is often so 
very high as to make the purchase of the tract prohibitive. The 
Members from the public-land States in particular know that 
the statute itself does not authorize that an appraisement be 
made, but rules and regulations of the Department of the Inte- 
rior do so require, but, in my judgment, as a rule such practice 
operates to the detriment of communities and to the injustice 
of tha pioneer settlers. Whether or not the Secretary would 
order the act to be applied to any particular locality for the 
sole purpose just suggested, I am firmly convinced that a policy 
should be adopted for the disposition of isolated tracts which 
would be calculated to secure to the owners of adjoining lands 
a preference to purchase, and I think the Government would be 
sufficiently safe in selling to the highest bidder without requir- 
ing an appraisement to be made, and the price so fixed to consti- 
tute the minimum at which the tract may be sold. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 


Torpedo Boats. 


——— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe: House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 27, 1915. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy giving a detailed statement of 
the awarding of contracts with reference to torpedo boats. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The letter is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 25, 1915. 


like to supplement my brief note of 
last December I a 


Dear Mr, PADGETT: I should 
MS ed a destroyer 


yesterday on the alle 
contract to a Bath 
shipyard 


estima the lowest estimate for 


the construction of one destroyer 


a X: 

being $926,487, and it being stated 
that the estimate for a second vessel would be from $25,000 to $34,000 
€ than for the first vessel. 


bids and estimates were referred to the Bureaus of Construc- 
team ring, which bureaus on December 

joint recommendation based upon the faces of the 

bids. The recommendation of the bureaus is summarized as follows: 


Sons 
Two vessels to Bath Iron Works (each) 850, 500 


It will be observed that in spite of the great possible saving, amount- 
ing to about $200,000, the bureaus recommended that only one vessel 
be punit at the Mare Island Navy Yard. In this connection the bureaus 


yard nor any other United States navy yard has built a vessel of this 
cla: Whil 


unforeseen difficulties of various kinds will be encountered which will 
increase the cost of the first vessel beyond that of subsequent. ones. 
The bureaus acco recommend that one of these vessels be built 
202 ar AU yard, Mare Island, in accordance with the estimate of 


„487. 

It will be noted that the bureaus recommended the award of two 
vessels to the Bath Iron Works, although their bid was higher than 
that of Fore River and of Cramp & Sons. This recommendation was 
for the reason that the record of the Bath Iron Works in connection 
with destroyer construction was ticularly good and superior to that 
of either of the other bidders. o mention was made in the bureaus’ 
recommendations of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. or of the 
other two high bidders. The bid of the Seattle Construction & Dry 
Dock Co., as seen the tabular statement herewith, was materially 
higher than the bids of Cram 


1 ful Pernt at Vile bids received sulting 
gave very careful co eration to the y con: 

freely with the technical experts of the department, and came to the 
eenclusion that all of the-bi were unduly-high. I have felt for some 


time that we were paying too much for destroyers, and largely for this 
reason arranged to have Mare Island investigate and submit estimates 
of the cost of 2 d these vessels. 

Mare Island went far to 


and the b received for these destroyers were higher than they 
should be. Accordingly, I informed bidders that I rded the prices 
named by them as too only to lower 


been raised ty, of this 
procedure, the matter was referred to the Solicitor of the Navy De. 


ers on destroyers for which 
sideration modifications of their prices.” 
After recelving the modifications referred to and consulting with 
agar pela of the bidders the award of contracts was finally made 
as follows: 


1 vessel to the navy yard, Mare Island, at- $626, 487 

2 vessels to the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, ea 
Ty S Ee Me LIS 2 OE 13 EES ETE 795, 000 

2 vessels to the Bath Iron Works, each j 

1 vessel to the Wm. Cramp & Sons S. & E. B. Co., at 812, 309 


awarded, is $4,628,796, as against $4,824,487, the award recommended 
2 the bids—a difference of nearly RS 
as 
lowest joe obtained, 
liam Cramp & 
$853,000), while 
rice 


less than three-tenths of 1 
y, with apa risk of delays and difficulties in its execu- 
on, practically inevitable in the case of inexperienced contractors. 
I assured the resentatives of the company, however, that the depart- 
ment apprecia their desire to meet its views, and that I hoped to be 
able at some future date to award this company a contract for the con- 
struction of a destroyer. 

I may add in this connection that my action in awarding this de- 
stroyer to the Cramp Sy map instead of to the Seattle company was 
fully indorsed at the time by my tec advisers. 

As you know, six destroyers were contracted for in 1912, the same 
number in 1913, and these last six in 1914. I append a table givin 
a comparison of the contract prices of these destroyers, from which i 
will be seen that the'total cost of the 1914 destroyers, which are larger 
than their predecessors, will be ,029,156, as compared with a total 
cost of $5,064,000 in 1912 and $5,157,000 in 1913. 1 rd this sav- 
ing of something over half a million dollars—in the neighborhood of 
10 per cent of the total cost of these vessels—as one of the most credit- 
abie; Chivas in connection with my administration of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 


Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


Hon. Lemven P. PADGETT, M. C., 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Table giving comparison of 8 1 of destroyers of 1912, 1913, 
a 


place- 
ment, 
Tons. | Knots. 
1,052 29.0 
1,052 29.0 
1,052 29,0 
1,025 30.5 
1,050 29.0 
1,090 29.0 
1,090 29.5 
CU 
" , 
1,050 30.0 5,157,000 
1,150 29.5 
1,150 29.5 | 825, 
1,126 29.5 | 795, 
1,126 29.5 | 795, 
1,075 30.0 | 800, 
1,075 30.0 | 800, 
29.5 | 812, 
29.5 | * 626, 
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Bids for destroyers Nos. 63 to 68, opening Nov. 10, 191}. 


Class 1: In accordance with plans and specifications provided by the Secretary of the Navy (including hull and turbine propelling machinery). 
Class 2: Hull and equipment per plans and specifications provided by the Secretary of the Navy, an! machinery per bidder’s design. 
LIMIT OF COST, $925,000. 
Class 1. Class 2. 


Bidder. 
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Outlook for Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDERSON H. WALTERS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to print in the RECORD 
an address by Mr. George W. Perkins, on the “Outlook for 
prosperity,” delivered before the Economic Club of New York 
February 10, 1915. Mr. Perkins said: 

“Something must be wrong when, in a country as marvelously 
rich as ours in agricultural and mineral resources, where the 
people are industrious and ambitious, it is necessary for the 
members of the Economic Club of New York to spend an eyen- 
ing discussing the outlook for prosperity. What is the trouble? 
Is it superficial or fundamental? For one, I believe it is funda- 
mental; that it is a conflict between economics new and eco- 
nomics old—a conflict that has been raging in this country for 
20 years or more. 

“In recent years we have been given a myriad of inventions 
having to do with steam, electricity, and wireless, every one of 
which has made possible the expansion of man’s energies and 
opportunities. At the same time we have been given a myriad 
of laws having as their one and only object the contraction of 
man’s energies and opportunities. As a matter of fact, it is 
difficult to recall one single permissive or constructive law, 
either State or National, that has been passed in recent years. 
I do not know of a piece of recent national legislation that has 
had as its declared or underlying purpose the promotion of 
business and the protection of investor, laborer, and consumer, 
or that has been based on sound twentieth-century economics 
and morals. The inventor has been headed in one direction, 
the lawmaker in exactly the opposite direction. How can we 
expect prosperity under such conditions? A house divided 
against itself must fall, and our prosperity has fallen. ; 

-" In 1876 Messrs. Bell and Watson startled the world by an- 
nouncing that they had talked to each other over a 2-mile wire 


4. 


Time. | Price. 


Months. Knots. 


Knots. Months. 
30 1 21 | $831,0) 
3 2 2 |) 85,52 
2 
30 3 2 859,50) 
30 1 A2 81,00 
30 2 | A) 59,599 
2 
30 3 22 |} 859,09) 
1 24 880, 000 203 1 23| 853,09) 
2 2 ) 500 203 2 A suo» 
: E 
3 2i | 534,00) 203 3 3 so,» 
1 24 $59, 00) 29) 1 22| 86,00 
2 — ) £7,009 293 2 2l n 
a | m 
3 254 || — 524,000 203 3 2 |} 825,9 
24 | 22 
; 194 2 AV 883,99) 
203 2 2 50% 
veer A i e 
r 2 2 89,0» 
29) 1 A| 890» 
29) 2 A) sen» 
N 203 1 2 so,» 
„ 19) 2 ( A 733,99 
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while they themselves were in Cambridge and in Boston, re- 
spectively. Since then the telephone has been gradually per- 
fected, until last week the same two men were able to talk to 
each other while they were in New York and San Francisco, re- 
spectively. In 1876, San Francisco was 3,400 miles from New 
York, and the only possible way then for a man in New York to 
talk to a man in San Francisco was by transporting his body 
from New York to San Franc'sco, which at that time took eight 
or nine days. Through the perfection of the telephone the 3,400 
miles separating San Francisco from New York have been an- 
nihilated; and, for conversational purposes, business in San 
Francisco is now nearer to the New Yorker with a long-distance 
telephone than is his neighbor around the corner who has no 
telephone. We do not do business with our bodies, we do it 
with our minds; and the telephone has emancipated the mind 
from the body and given it wings, so to speak, which allow 1t 
to go hither and yon, doing business where it will, while the 
body remains in one place. San Francisco is no longer 3,400 
miles from New York; it is only a few seconds from New York. 

“This is but one of countless illustrations of the new eco- 
nomics against the old. 

“While this miraculous economic transformation has been 
taking place almost all our political leaders and so-called states- 
men have stood still, both in thought and in action; they have 
refused to budge an inch toward accepting the new conditions 
or toward changing their own views on economics, as they 
learned them when boys, from books that nre now musty and 
obsolete. The result has been a great tug of war between our 
vast body of political leaders and our vast body of business 
leaders; first, because of the utter and complete lack of thought, 
study, and research on the part of our political leaders as to the 
new economic conditions under which we have suddenly found 
ourselves living; and, second, because our business men, con- 
fronted with these mighty economic changes, "ave been obliged 
to adjust themselves to the new economic conditions and yet try 
to comply with laws enacted to meet the old economic condi- 
tions. 

“Did any man in this room ever hear of 1 political leader or 
so-called statesman delivering a speech in a State legislature or 
the National Jongress calling the attention of the people to the 
mighty changes that have taken place in the methods of inter- 
communication during the last 20 years and pointing out that, 


as intercommunication is the first requisite for doing business, 
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these mighty changes are entirely responsible for the centraliza- 
tion of business? 4 

. *On the contrary, speech after speech has been made, ha- 
ranguing our people with the grossly misleading statement that 
the trusts exist because of the tariff and the greed and avarice 
of a small group of men. A more pernicious and misleading 
statement has never been thrust on the attention of our people. 
No one would dare make it if our political leaders had their 
‘minds on the real problem rather than on vote getting; if they 
really studied big industrial questions from the viewpoint of 
the publie good rather than their own good; if they had the 
courage and honesty to stand up for what is right and sound in 
law and business rather than for what is for the moment 
popular. The tariff never made a trust, and free trade never 
will destroy one. It requires only a little serious, intelligent 
thought to reach the inevitable conclusion that if we were given 
free trade in this country to-morrow not a single so-called trust 
would dissolve. On the other hand, even though our tariff were 
put as high as the mountains, if that strange force that we call 
electricity were suddenly withdrawn from our use, and the 
telephone and the telegraph went out of existence, not a single 
so-called trust could continue for 24 hours. In all the hours 
and years of debate on the question of corporations and big 
business I doubt if a single speech has ever been made calling 
attention to the great fundamental fact that a voleanic upheaval 
has taken place in methods of intercommunieation; that the 
ox team, the stage coach, the sailing vessel, and the horse car 
have been buried deep in the ashes of the past and in their 
place have arisen steam, electricity, and the wireless. While 
this grent change has come suddenly it has come so naturally 
that we have scarcely stopped to realize that it has shaken the 
very foundations of our economies, for with the disappearance 
‘of old methods of intercommunication has disappeared the old 
school of economies, and with the advent of new methods of 
intercommunication has arisen a new school of economics, 

, “In 1876, when Bell first used the telephone, our tariff was 
much higher than it is to-day, and yet there was not a single 
so-called trust or giant corporation in this country at that time, 
If you will trace the evolution of the trust from the day that 
Messrs. Bell and Watson talked over that first telephone line, 
in 1876, down through the last 40 years, you will find that 
centralization of all sorts—in society, in the growth of cities, 
in department stores, in methods of transportation, in glant 
office buildings, in corporations and trusts—has kept almost 
exact pace with the development of the telephone, of electricity 
generally, of steam, and the wireless. Yet while this progress 
has been going on, mighty and gigantic as it has been, our 
political leaders by speech and act have shown themselves to 
be entirely oblivious to what was happening. 'They have had 
the effrontery to stand up before our people and fell them that 
the centralization of business power has been largely due to our 
proteetive tariff and greedy, unscrupulous men, and that by 
legislation this centralization can be stopped, and we can be 
turned back to the methods under which our forefathers did 
business, when, as a matter of fact, there is only one law that 
could accomplish this, viz, a law that would make it a penal 
offense to use steam or electricity. You might as well attempt 
to change the course of the sun as to attempt through legisla- 
tion to return us to the business conditions of our forefathers 
while permitting us to use steam and electricity. It is not the 
trusts that have made the times; it is the times that have made 
the trusts. d 

“When a man elected to one of the highest offices in the gift 
of our Nation makes a definite and publie statement, and that 
statement is printed by our newspapers and carried to the 
people throughout the land, we must not blame the people for 
accepting it as the truth, especially when it goes unchallenged. 
To illustrate precisely what I mean, the President of the United 
States during the last few weeks has repeatedly assured the 
country that prosperity is knocking at our door because of the 
legislation the Democratic Party has enacted during the last 
two years; that the Government has no further quarrel with 
business; that business on a large scale is perfectly legitimate; 
that size is no crime; that business enterprises should be meas- 
ured by the standard of conduct alone, 

" While the President has been delivering these addresses 
the business world has been confronted with the following 
actualities: In the Government suit to dissolve the International 
Harvester Co. the United States District Court for the District 
of Minnesota handed down a decision a short time ago dissoly- 
ing that company on the ground that it had acquired too large 
a percentage of the business in which it was engaged; yet all 
the judges who joined in the decision gave the company a clean 
bill of health as to its conduct, and even went so far as to criti- 
cize the Government for charging that the company had im- 
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properly conducted its business. The Harvester Co. has taken 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

“Again, only three weeks ago, the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania—a court of precisely 
the same standing and power as the court that decided against 
the Harvester Co.—handed down a decision refusing to dissolve 
the Keystone Watch Case Co., specifically stating that, in its 
opinion, under the Sherman law, size is no crime; that the com- 
pany had been guilty of a few improper practices, but that these 
could and should be reached by governmental injunction and 
not by governmental dissolution. The Attorney General has 
appealed this case to the Supreme Court. 

“ Here we have the President saying that size is no crime, and 
here we have the President's Attorney General at almost the 
same moment appealing to the Supreme Court to overrule the 
circuit court and decide that size is a crime. Here are two 
circuit courts of exactly the same rank and judicial power, sec- 
ond in authority only to the Supreme Court itself, handing 
down within a few weeks of each other decisions that are abso- 
lutely in conflict. Could there be confusion worse confounded? 

“When our highest courts can not agree as to what the busi- 
ness laws of the country mean and permit, when the President 
talks one way and his Attorney General acts the other, how can 
a business man know on what basis he can do business? How 
can capital be expected to invest money in enterprises and do 
business and employ labor? What say you of the outlook for 
prosperity under such conflicting and impossible conditions? 

“Now, you gentlemen who are listening to me this evening 
know that business has got to be done on facts, on acts, and 
not on theories and the personal opinions of individual men, no 
matter how important may be the governmental positions they 
temporarily hold. Eager and anxious as our great business 
world is to follow President Wilson in his assurance that all is 
well between the Government and business, that capital need 
no longer hesitate, and that business may forge ahead, it is 
utterly impossible for it to do so while actually existing condi- 
tions are as outlined above. The decisions in the Harvester and 
Keystone Watch cases proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
up to date no business man, no lawyer, no court has been able 
to find out definitely how business can be done legally, on a 
large scale, under the Sherman law. 

“Prosperity that is permanent, that is fair to one and all, 
can not be had while all these contradictory conditions exist; 
and they exist largely because the business men of our country 
have been so obsessed with chasing the 'almighty dollar' that 
they have neglected their civic duties. They have allowed our 
politicians to talk any sort of ‘hot air’ doctrine to the people 
that would temporarily bring success at the polls, and they 
have not lifted a voice or raised a hand to point out to the 
people the absolute falsity of the doctrines that were being 
preached. . 

* While these things have been happening in our own country 
our greatest industrial competitor, Germany, has been pursuing 
exactly the opposite course. While our so-called statesmen have 
been haranguing our people on the subject of giant corporations 
being a menace to their liberty, to their business and physical 
welfare, and have been demanding that we return to the methods 
of ruthless competition and abandon the idea of cooperation, 
German statesmen have been preaching exactly the opposite 
doctrine to their people. For 25 years Germany and this coun- 
try have been pursuing opposite economie policies. Our Sher- 
man law was passed 25 years ago; and since that time, and 
particularly during the past 15 years, our politicians have 
thrived and grown fat in an effort to force our business men to 
do business under a literal interpretation of that law, which, 
our politicians have told us, means the breaking up of all large 
business units and the holding of our commercial relations to a 
strictly competitive basis. 

“Twenty-five years ago Germany was the land of the small 
industrial unit, and her people were leaving the country every 
year in large numbers, seeking some other land where they 
hoped to find better industrial conditions. Then Germany 
gradually changed her system of economies. Her political 
leaders, her statesmen, with great foresight and after careful 
thought and study, realized that modern intercommunication 
must inevitably mean centralization, vast expansion in trading 
opportunities, vast responsibilities for the State, vast additional 
powers for the man of large mental endowment and of large 
means. In place of passing laws to repress and repel and pro- 
hibit all this, the Germans took exactly the opposite course and 
began to gather their industries together into large units, under 
the watchful eye of the Government or under the actual con- 
trol of the Government in some form. Rapidly, and practically 
in unison with the mighty growth of intercommunication, Ger- 
many has forged ahead during the last 25 years, centralizing 
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her various industries, until now nearly every industry in Ger- 
many is organized and centralized in some form of large busi- 
ness unit. As a result, great commercial power and vast com- 
mercial profits have come to her people. And now, mark this 
well, while this centralization has been going on, emigration 
from Germany has fallen from what was a very large figure 
25 years ago practically to zero during the last two or three 
years. Does not this rebuke the theories of our politicians and 
so-called statesmen? For the theory they have been preaching 
has been that if we permitted centralization and cooperation in 
business it would bring hardship and ruin to our people, while 
the actual carrying out of such a policy in Germany has re- 
sulted in the industrial prosperity and contentment of her 
people. 

“Whatever may be said or thought regarding Germany’s 
attitude in the present war, no thoughtful, studious man who 
has taken the pains to study Germany's commercial evolution 
during the last 25 years can for one moment doubt that her 
statesmen have been on the right industrial track; that they 
have been long-headed and farsighted; that they have cast off 
the economics of the past and taken on the economics of the 
future; that they have discarded old laws and old methods and 
enacted new laws and adopted new methods to keep abreast of 
the new age in which the world is moving and living; and that 
all this has been to the great material advantage of Germany’s 
people as a whole. 

“On the other hand, no thoughtful, studious man who has 
taken the pains to study our own commercial evolution during 
the last 25 years can for one moment doubt that our so-called 
statesmen have been on the wrong industrial track; that they 
have been shortsighted; have refused to cast off the economics 
of the past and take on the economics of the future; have re- 
fused to discard old laws and old methods and to enact new 
laws and adopt new methods to keep abreast of the new age in 
which the world of to-day is moving and living; and that all 
re has been to the material disadvantage of our people as a 
whole. 

“Ts it not high time that we called a halt; that we got our 
bearings both at home and abroad? Is it not just possible that 
Germany’s industrial program is more in keeping with the 
twentieth century than is our own industrial program? If 
80; will she not outstrip us in the next quarter of a century in 
the race for commercial supremacy? Is it not just possible that 
our statesmen have been wrong in claiming that the commercial 
salvation of this country depends wholly on the enforcement of 
their interpretation of the Sherman law? Is it not just possible 
that, in place of repressive legislation, what has been and is 
needed is permissive legislation, with restrictions that will safe- 
guard the people from the avarice of unscrupulous men? 

“On many occasions I have publicly stated my views on this 
subject, strongly advocating publicity with Federal regulation 
of our great interstate and international industrial concerns. 
I have made known my own views upon the subject of the pub- 
lic policy that is required to enable the economic development 
of the United States to hold its own with that of Germany. 
The results of my reflection upon the problem may be summed 
up in two brief phrases: (1) Federal regulation of our great 
interstate and international industrial concerns; (2) complete 
publicity as to the affairs of these concerns. The latter is as 
important as the former, for both are needed to establish and 
maintain public confidence in the rectitude and public spirit of 
the conduct of our great business enterprises. The people must 
be satisfied that centralized power will not be abused in the 
future as it has been in the past. For while human nature 
may not be as selfish as of old, it is still selfish; and while we 
can and must discard old economics for new, it is not so easy 
to discard selfishness for unselfishness. I believe a solution of 
this problem must come largely through the setting up in this 
country of some other standard of reward than that of the 
‘almighty dollar —some other mark of distinction than the 
number of millions a man is worth or leaves at his death. The 
yardstick of wealth, as the measure of a man's worth, must 
give way to the yardstick of service for service's sake. Our 
industrial system must be such that a man holding a high busi- 
ness position will be held in high esteem as a publie servant, 
receiving two kinds of pay: His reward in money and his reward 
in honors—both in exchange for service rendered. Publicity, 
full and frank, would be potential in establishing such a system. 

“The larger our industrial concerns and the ter the 
power of individuals, the more searching must be measure 
of publicity required of them by law, and the stronger and 
more constant must be the limelight on their every action. 
For many years, both privately and publicly, I have strongly 
advocated and worked for the adoption of the principle of pub- 
licity in our business world; I have long been a firm believer 
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in publicity as a cure-all for most industrial ills and as a safe- 
guard for-the public's interests. The law of publicity is about 
the only law governing the President of the United States, to 
whom the people give vast power. They can do this because 
everything he does, every move he makes, every word he utters, 
almost every change of his countenance is watched, recorded, 
and publicly interpreted. It would be impossible to have any, 
code of laws, minutely defining the power of the President, 
that could possibly be as effective as the power of publicity, 
which constantly regulates and controls him. What: better 
precedent could we have for the regulation and control of our 
semipublic servants in our great industrial world? 

*'The responsibility for future prosperity is solely up to the 
Sober, able business men of this country. 'They can no longer 
shirk this responsibility without disastrous results. They have 
been shirking it right and left, and they have only been saved 
up to date because of the unsurpassed resources of our land 
and the indomitable energy of our men. The limit has been 
reached, however, and we can no longer defy the new economic 
conditions and still hold our place in commerce, either at home 
or abroad. We can no longer leave the solution of this great 
problem to men of theories, men who talk much and think 
little, men who do not care for anything except their own 
political success, whose thoughts are limited in scope to the 
size of their election districts, who never had a world-wide view. 
or opinion on any subject, men who continually deal in finely, 
rounded but utterly meaningless phrases, in half truths, in 
evasions, and who are experts in the art of side stepping. If 
our public men insist on being superficial in thought, insincere 
and cowardly in action, then it is up to the business men, 
little and big, to see to it that such men are elected to stay at 
home, and that others are sent to our legislative bodies who 
will have broader vision and higher ideals. 

No greater evidence has ever been given of the intelligence 
of our people than that which is being given right now in the 
unmistakable change that is coming over their minds as to 
the methods under which business must be conducted in this 
country if prosperity is to be ours. For years our public 
speakers have filled the people full of a false doctrine, and very, 
little, if anything, has been given to them on the other side 
of the question; yet, through their own intelligence, they have 
begun to see the light, and, I feel certain, are now ready to 
listen with impartial care to an educational eampaign on this 
whole question. 

“The people know that something is radically wrong. They, 
are in a thoughtful mood, and this provides the best possible 
opportunity and occasion for an educational campaign to thrash 
out with the people the great difference between economics 
new and economics old. 'The time is as ripe for an educational 
campaign on this subject as it was for the campaign of 
gold against silver in 1890. 

“Economics new in place of economies old will open up to 
our great country an era of prosperity—permanent general 
prosperity, the like of which we have never known—prosperity, 
that will be ours in an abundance beyond the hopes and dreams 
of even the greatest optimist.” 
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HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, last Friday I filed in the 
Supreme Court the following brief, which I print in the Record 
by way of extension of my remarks on the subject of the Oregon 
railroad land grant: 

{In the Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 1914. . 
n 


California Railroad Co., Southern Pacific Co., Uni 
T. Gage, defendants and appellants; John L. 
a William F. 


appel certificate 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
SUGGESTIONS OF JOHN L. SNYDER ET AL. IN SUPPORT OF MOTION BY THD 
UNITED STATES TO ADVANCE CASE FOR EARLY ARGUMENT, 
“May it please your honors, leave to file these suggestions 
within three days was granted in open court on February 23, 
1915. 
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“Thirty copies bereof were filed with the clerk on February 
26, 1915. On the same day service was made by mail upon all 
other counsel to the record, such service being made upon Mr, 
A. A. Hoehling, jr., of Washington, D. C., in behalf of the Ore- 
gon & California Railroad Co. the Southern Pacific Co. and 
Stephen T. Gage; upon Mr. John C. Spooner, of New York, in 
béhalf of the Union Trust Co.; upon Mr. John W. Davis, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Solicitor General, in behalf of the United States; 
and upon Mr. John Mills Day, of Tacoma, Wash., in behalf of 
the interveners. 

“This litigation was started on September 16, 1907, by John 
L. Snyder, one of 65 cross complainants, whom I represent in 
this record. These cross complainants were then, and are now, 
actual settlers. upon certain tracts of the land involved, as is 
shown by the record, 

“Tt will be my endeavor to show to your honors that this case 
ought to be advanced for argument for April during the present 
term. 

“The litigation has now been pending for nearly eight years. 
That in itself ought to be a strong reason for refusing now to 
delay the ease practically another year by putting it over until 
October, as is desired by the railroad company. The cross com- 
plainants, who are the only settlers on the land, have at all 
times been diligent and have at all times urged reasonable 
speed in the case, but they have been held back and hampered 
by long and unreasonable delays, both by the railroad company 
and by the United States, as will be shown by the record. 

“In May, 1914, nearly one year ago, the case was argued 
before the circuit court of appeals, and at the conclusion of the 
argument the court announced that, owing to the importance of 
an early final decision, it would immediately certify the case 
here. That course was taken to save time. Yet no time will be 
saved if the case now goes over until October, for the case would 
have reached here by October, 1915, if the court of appeals had 
gone ahead and decided it instead of certifying it. It was 
clearly understood at the time of the certification that the par- 
ties would all agree to a motion to have the entire record sent 
up, and that the case should come on for argument at the 
October, 1914, term. Counsel for the railroad at that time an- 
nounced that they were anxious for a final decision here, and 
that they would join the Government in a motion to bring up 
the whole record and to advance the case, and such announce- 
ment on the part of the railroad was given to the press of the 
Pacific coast at the time and widely circulated. The public was 
given to understand that if any delay should occur in bringing 
the case to final issue here it would not be because of any lack 
of desire on the part of the railroad company for an early 
decision. Such an interview was given out by W. D. Fenton, 
leading counsel in the argument of the case for the railroad 
company, and was printed in the Portland Oregonian on June 5, 
1914. The same is on file in the Congressional Library, and is 
hereby referred to and made a part hereof. 

* In that interview Mr. Fenton said: 

We expect that the case, under the Federal practice, will be certi- 
fied to the Supreme Court to be docketed at the October term, 1914, and 
that it will be regularly assigned for trial on motion to advance about 
March next. 'The statute provides that when the case reaches the 
Supreme Court on a certificate of the judges as to questions to be an- 
swered by the court that the Supreme Court may answer the questions 
oE RA make an order that the entire record shall be sent up. 

All parties, I believe, will join in a motion in the Supreme Court to 
have the entire record sent up, so that that court may try the questions 
involved, both law and fact, without the necessity of sending the case 
PT fo. me paints court of appeals with the answers to the questions 

“The case, I have no doubt, will be heard upon the merits and upon 
the entire record by the Supreme Court as early as I have indicated, cer- 
a: within the next 12 months. This long litigation will thereby be 
ended, very greatly to the satisfaction of everyone and to the interest 
of the public as well as the companies. 

“The foregoing certainly shows that the railroad company 
has had ample notice to be ready for trial and that it is ready 
to present its case now. 

* By the acts of April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, the Oregon & 
California Railrond Co. received in Oregon 3,100,000 acres of 
land to aid in building a railroad from Portland to the Cali- 
fornia line, but with a specific provision in each grant as follows: 

“ Provided, That the lands hereby granted shall be sold by said rall- 
road company to actual settlers onig; n quantities not greater than 160 
acres to any one settler, and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre, 


“The lands were to be patented to the company as fast as the 
road was built. The road was completed in 1887, but most of 
the patents were withheld till 1895 because not applied for by 
the company. So the lands have actually been patented to the 
company only about 20 years, and during the last 8 years the 
lands have been involved in this litigation. A few tracts have 
been sold and conveyed by the company since this litigation was 
started, no restraining order having been issued. 
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“Prior to the starting of this litigation the company had 
sold, contrary to law, 800,000 acres, and, therefore, had remain- 
ing 2,300,000 acres. Since this litigation was started Congress has 
confirmed the titles of all those who purchased prior to the 
beginning of this suit. Hence the 2,300,000 acres, or therea- 
bouts, remaining unsold in the possession of the company and 
unaffected by the claims of any so-called innocent purchasers 
are the only lands now involved. 

“The Oregon & California Railroad Co. is the original grantee 
of the Government. The Southern Pacific Co. gets into the case 
only because it owns the stock of the Oregon & California Co. 
Stephen T. Gage comes in only because he was a trustee in a 
mortgage given on the land at one time by the grantee company 
to secure the preferred stockholders. The Union Trust Co, is a 
defendant because it is trustee in a mortgage given on this land 
by the grantee company to secure the payment of bonds that 
were issued to get money to build the road. The defendants 
have all been named in this paragraph. 

“Snyder and the 64 other actual settlers on the land are the 
original complainants, and it was these settlers who instituted 
the present litigation in 1907. I was their attorney at the 
time, and am still their attorney. One year later, September 4, 
1908, as shown by the record, the United States intervened in 
the suits started by these settlers, and filed a bill in equity, ask- 
ing that all the 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands here referred to 
be forfeited to the United States. After six years the district 
rap a for Oregon rendered a judgment of forfeiture. That was 
n 1913. 

“As stated, no opinion was expressed in the court of appeals, 
and the case is now here. 

“The only question involved is the very simple one of con- 
struing the meaning of the words: 

Provided, That the lands hereby granted shall be sold by said rail- 
road company to actual ‘settlers only, in quantities not port than 
Pod acres to any one settler, and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per 

“The settlers on the land, whose suits are in the nature of 
test cases, claim that this language constitutes a trust which 
must be enforced by the court. The United States claims that 
it constitutes a ‘ condition subsequent,’ for breach of which for- 
feiture is a proper remedy. And the railroad company claims 
that the language is so vague, indefinite, and uncertain as to be 
unenforceable, and, besides, that the settlers and the United 
States are barred by laches, and that the bills should all be 
dismissed for lack of equity. The Union Trust Co. claims that 
it is an innocent encumbrancer to secure the payment of 
$20,000,000 in bonds, and that no judgment should be rendered 
cutting off its security. These are the simple issues in the case, 
and no one should be concerned by the voluminous record which 
has been stuffed and padded with statutes, documents, and 
everything else that could be set out in the same. 

“The ‘interveners’ are a class of people who have signified 
their willingness to settle upon the land and buy certain tracts 
from the railroad company, and who have tendered certain ap- 
plications to purchase, but who do not claim to have been actual 
settlers at the time, and who, therefore, did not bring them- 
selves within the terms of the statute, and clearly have no 
rights in the case. ' 

“The prayer of the Government’s bill of complaint is in the 
alternative. It asks, first, for a forfeiture; and, second, if for- 
feiture shall be denied, for the appointment of receivers to ad- 
minister the grant and sell the lands out to actual settlers 
under such rules and regulations as will secure an orderly dis- 
position of the same. Such rules would doubtless provide for a 
drawing system, for the lands are now very valuable. Less than 
100 settlers are actually on the land, and none can go on here- 
after without the permission of the court, as the trust estate is 
in the custody of the court. Therefore it would be a simple 
matter for the court to enforce the trust. 

“The lands here involved would make 15,000 homes of 160 
acres each, or 60,000 homes of 40 acres each. I am going to 
contend for the sale of the lands through receivers in tracts 
of 40 acres each, and through a drawing system, which would 
give all citizens an equal chance to get a home in this most 
favored of all sections of the United States. The law says the 
lands shall be sold to actual settlers only ‘in tracts not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres, so that the court in administering the grant 
could very properly order the lands sold in tracts of 40 acres to 
each settler. 

“The suggestions to be filed by the railroad through Mr. 
Hoehling in favor of putting this case over till October have 
not yet been served upon me, and I am, therefore, in poor 
position to anticipate and answer them. But I can say gen- 
erally that all parties are as nearly ready now as they will 
ever be. This case was fully briefed a year ago in the court 
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of appeals upon the identical record now here. Very few 
changes, if any, will be made in those briefs when reprinted 
for filing here. They could be amended as desired, and refiled 
here within 15 days without the slightest inconvenience. 

* It is very usual for railroad attorneys to urge business else- 
where as a ground for a continuance when they desire one, so 
I shall anticipate that argument. It is an argument that could 
as well be urged where the business is elsewhere pending, al- 
leging that counse] would have to be present here. And I dare 
say that the railroad company has no business pending any- 
where more important than this case. Counsel should get con- 
tinuances elsewhere, if any continuances are necessary, and be 
on hand here to argue this case in April of this year. 

* Gonservatively the lands involved in this suit are worth 
$25 per aere, or $50,000,000. 'The settlers are not trying to 
*get something for nothing, because, in addition to the $2.50 
per acre, and all taxes and disbursements, which they offer to 
pay to the railroad company, the settlers will have to make 
homes out of the land, and they will thereby give to the United 
States all the lands are worth. The establishment of happy 
and prosperous homes in this Switzerland of America was the 
real consideration that Congress contemplated should pass from 
the settler to the Government for the land. The giving of the 
$2.50 per acre to the railroad company was only incidental. 
The railroad company was made merely the sales agent of the 
Government. In the debates in Congress when the lands were 
granted Mr. Holman, of Indiana, objected to the bill and Mr. 
Sargent, of California, answered in.this language: 

“The gentleman, in his blind rage, does not distinguish between this 
grant and those which were unrestricted. He says the lands alon 

e Union Pacific now sell for $10 A Ae Under the provisions o 
this bill the company can never re more than $2.50 per acre for 
the land, even if the building of the road makes them worth $100 per 
acre.” 

“And in the Senate, upon the same bill, Mr. Williams, of 
Oregon, who had been Attorney General of the United States, 
said: 

“These lands will be as open to settlers under the provisions of this 


bill as 2 A are under the preemption laws of the country. Notwith- 
standi grant of this aid to this railroad company, every foot of 
the lands granted must be sold by the company to actual ers, and 


for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre.” 


“This much of the record is cited in order to show to your 
honors the great responsibility that now rests upon this honor- 
able court to enforce a bequest of a Congress of the last genera- 
tion made for the benefit of the homeless of the present genera- 
tion. This honorable court may wish to hold the case under 
advisement during the summer vacation, in order to reach, after 
mature thought, the best solution for carrying out this great 
trust. No one could object to that. But to put the case off 
for argument till October would, in my opinion, be without just 
cause. 

It is certain that the parties are not going to agree to an 
abbreviation of any part of the 17 volumes of the record in 
this case. It is certain that they are going to put on the court 
the burden of looking through the whole record. In fact, a 
proposition made by the Solicitor General to agree to an abbre- 
viated record has already been refused by the railroad com- 
pany. They simply agree that all parties shall point out in their 
briefs those portions of the record which they deem important. 
That very thing is already provided for by rule. That very 
thing was done in the briefs already prepared and filed in the 
court of appeals. Therefore no stipulation recently filed can 
afford any excuse for giving further time to prepare briefs. 

“All parties have known for one year that this case would 
come on for hearing here this spring. All parties are, there- 
fore, ready, or if any party is not ready it is his own fault, 
and it would be generous enough for this honorable court to 
give such party until April 5 to get ready. 

“Tf this case goes over till October for argument, this hon- 
orable court will have but little time next fall and winter for 
anything else; but if the case shall be argued now members of 
the court may examine the record at leisure during the coming 
summer vacation, and be prepared to render a decision early 
next winter, or possibly sooner. The sooner the case is taken 
up the easier the task will be for all concerned. The longer it 
is put off the better will be the chance of the railroad to defeat 
justice, which it has striven craftily to do ever since the grant 
was made. The railroad is entitled to no further delay, but 
should meet the issue now. It has had eight years over the 
protest of the settlers on the land, who are responsible for this 
suit being here, and it should not be granted another year now. 

“With greatest respect for this honorable court, I submit 
these suggestions with all the earnestness at my command. 

“A. W. LAFFERTY, 
* Solicitor for Cross Complainants." 
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Mr. Speaker, on Monday, March 1, 1915, the Supreme Court 
sustained the foregoing brief, and set this land-grant case for 
argument for April 19, 1915. 

This was a great victory for the settlers on the land, because 
both the Government and the railroad company wanted the 
case put over till October, 1915, for argument. ‘The case will 
now be finally argued and finally submitted in April, and will be 
finally decided probably as early as October, 1915. 

I shall do all within my power to secure a decree for enforce- 
ment of the terms of the grant and for the sale of these lands 
to settlers under the drawing system. 

If the lands should be forfeited to the Government, then 
Congress should pass an act opening them up to homestead 
settlers under a drawing system. In other words, the intention 
of the original granting acts that these lands should go to set- 
tlers ought to be carried out, 

These wil probably be my last remarks in this House during 
my present service. Under the law I am charged with the 
duty of distributing the books, maps, and bulletins due my dis- 
trict between March 4, 1915, and the time when Congress shall 
again convene. Anyone desiring any such documents who will 
apply by letter, telephone, or in person at my office, 786 Pittock 
Block, Portland, Oreg., will be supplied. 


The City of Hartford, Conn. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the city of Hartford, for 
which H. R. 18810 aims to acquire a site for a public building, 
is one of New England's busiest industrial centers, An indi- 
cation of its remarkable growth is found in the upward tend- 
ency of the postal receipts of the city. In 10 years the receipts 
have doubled, and for the year ending June 30, 1918, the re- 
ceipts were six times what they were in 1880. In 1880 the 
receipts were $104,000; in 1913 they were $660,026.51. 

Hartford had one particular advantage in its early history. 
It began right. When the Rev. Thomas Hooker and his party 
came there to establish a permanent settlement, in June, 1636, 
they exercised wise forethought in dealing with the Indians. 
Instead of separating the red men from their lands by force, 
they acquired the lands by purchase. Consequently they were 
welcomed by the river Indians, the band which occupied Sucki- 
ang, the Indian name for Hartford. Although Edmund Andros 
was wont to say, “A title acquired of the Indians is no better 
than the scratch of a bear's paw," the title acquired by the 
Hooker party was a just title, and the grantors thereafter re- 
garded the white men as their allies, Having commenced right, 
Hartford has continued on the right course ever since, and the 
best testimony of its rewards is found in the progress and pros- 
perity of its institutions. 

The population of Hartford is now close to 120,000, and it is 
estimated that the increase since 1900 is 41,000. The city is 
located on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad line, 
midway between New York and Boston, and has the benefit of 
over 150 passenger trains daily. 'The growth of this thriving 
city is guaranteed by the important and diversified manufac- 
turing, insurance, and commercial interests, Known the coun- 
try over as the home of insurance companies,” the word 
“Hartford” is the synonym for strength and honor when ap- 
plied to these organizations. It is a well-known fact that at 
the time of the great earthquake and conflagration on the Pa- 
cific coast the real sufferers were San Francisco and Hartford— 
San Francisco because of its property losses and Hartford 
because of its insurance losses. Although almost staggered by 
the millions upon millions of dollars which they found them- 
selyes called upon to pay, every Hartford insurance company 
met its burden squarely, paying dollar for dollar on every 
claim; and, in addition to this, no city in the United States re- 
sponded more generously than Hartford in voluntary contribu- 
tions for the relief of the earthquake sufferers. 

Hartford’s banking institutions, like its insurance companies, 
are modern in methods and equipment, efficient in service, and 
are excelled by none in the country. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the Hartford banks have $1,000,000 worth of assets to 
every 1,000 inhabitants, and its insurance companies $1,000,000 
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assets to each 250 inhabitants, Its National and State banks 
and trust companies have combined capital of $0,965,000; its 
savings banks have deposits of over $51,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the manufacturing district of the city is a cause 
for pride on the part of every Hartford citizen. This district, 
representing millions of capital, is one of the cleanest in the 
world; a tour among the various plants discloses well-designed 
and well-lighted buildings, many of them vine covered and sur- 
rounded by spacious, well-kept lawns. "Their products include 
typewriters, guns, pistols, machine tools, horseshoe nails, auto- 
mobiles, automobile and bicycle tires, steel balls, screws, elec- 
trical apparatus, marine engines, machinery of all kinds, and 
countless other articles of utility in the industrial field. 

PARKS, LIBRARIES, AND SCHOOLS. 

Over 1,000 acres of parks, 700 of which are city owned, con- 
tribute to the pleasure and well-being of Hartford's citizens, 
providing playgrounds for the children, baseball diamonds, golf 
links, tennis courts, and bowling greens for the grown-ups—all 
extending a perpetual invitation and welcome to the whole 
people to come out more into the open to enjoy nature's richest 
landscape beauties and to breathe God's own fresh air. 

The Hartford Public Library has over 90,000 volumes, and is 
as capably conducted as any library in the country. Its reading 
and reference rooms are veritable mines of information. The 
Connecticut Historical Library has 25,000 volumes. Adjoining 
the publie library is the Morgan memorial, the gift of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, once a native of Hartford, in memory of 
his father, the late Junius Spencer Morgan. This handsome 
Structure contains many priceless art treasures. 

Hartford has 18 publie schools, 5 parochial schools, 4 semi- 
naries, and 1 college. These institutions have established their 
reputation for efficiency. 

Hartford is fortunate in its suburbs, It has been estimated 
that the city's population is 120,000 and the population of the 
city's suburbs 120,000 more. Steam train and trolley service 
nre playing their part in bringing the communities together. 
An important movement in this direction is the farm-to-table 
parcel post extension which was inaugurated recently. Under 
this plan, the growers of produce in the suburbs are placed in 
communication with the consumers in the city; arrangements 
are made for disposing of the farm products and the delivery 
of the goods follows by parcel post. Mutual advantages re- 
sult from the position of Hartford with relation to the manu- 
facturing and agricultural districts. 

H. R. 4388 provides for the erection of a public building at 
Manchester, a community which is one of Hartford's near 
neighbors. Not only do we look for favorable action on the 
bill for the Hartford Federal building site at the next session 
of Congress, but we also expect favorable action en the Man- 
chester bill at that time. Manchester is a rapidly growing 
manufacturing community located within easy reach of Hart- 
ford, with a population of close to 16,000. The great Cheney 
silk industry, known all over the United States, is located in that 
town, furnishing employment to 4,000 hands. There are several 
other important interests in the town.  Paved streets, fine 
Schools, prosperous people, and attractive, well-kept homes 
owned by the workers, have earned for this community the 
title, “Manchester, the model manufacturing town of New 
England." 

While the city of Hartford has many institutions which are 
sources of pride, the best asset of the city is the spirit of 
progress which dominates its people. No matter what move- 
ment is instituted, if it has a praiseworthy object in view, 
there will be no lack of support and that publie spirit which 
has made Hartford one of the leading cities of the East is sure 
to assert itself in the interest of every worthy project. 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, no rural-credit bill has been 
considered by this Congress until three or four days ago, when 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] succeeded in 
attaching his bill as a rider to the Agricultural bill. That bill 
is now before us. Rural-credit legislation has been sidetracked 
during the present session. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] declares that in a Democratic caucus held on the cur- 


rency bill over a year ago he was promised early legislation on 
the subject, but it is not until the closing days of Congress that, 
through accident, we are permitted to consider this important 
mensure. 

The House committee desires to now substitute the denatured 
Hollis bil in place of the McCumber bill which has passed 
the Senate, and the friends of rural credits have tried to-day 
to strengthen the Hollis bill. Of a dozen bills offered to-day, 
some of which cover over 100 pages, I believe the Bathrick bill 
is the best, because it provides workable machinery and genuine 
Pap iesu aid; but that bill has been defeated by this com- 
mittee. 

We have been advised by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HzrLIN] that the President will probably veto any measure that 
affords actual financial aid by the Government—a remarkable 
statement—and in these closing hours of Congress we are com- 
pelled to choose from a dozen bills that have been presented. 

I shall not waste words in further presenting a situation 
which condemns itself. 

Neither the McCumber bill nor the Hollis bill, in my judg- 
ment, are free from defects, but this seems to be the only chance 
of securing legislation on farm credits, and all defects can be 
corrected by proper legislation as soon as they become manifest. 
I am not willing to vote for the denatured Hollis bill that pro- 
poses an expensive machinery and maintains a corps of high- 
priced officials in order that farmers may borrow from other 
farmers or borrow from themselves. Farmers will never avail 
themselves of a law that only resolves itself in a mass of words 
used to authorize cooperation, but which does not carry any 
form of Government aid as is proposed by the Bulkley amend- 
ment or the McCumber bill. I believe either of these two latter 
measures can be made workable, and one or the other should 
be passed by the House. 

Gentlemen have told me that in States in which they live 
interest rates, commissions, and discounts, all employed to evade 
usury laws, compel farmers in those States to pny from 10 to 
20 per cent annually on borrowed money secured by farm mort- 
gages. I am informed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BATH- 
RICK], an acknowledged authority, that farm-loan interest rates 
in my own State are exceptionally low, and that in southern 
Wisconsin the average interest rates are lower than in any other 
part of the country. 

The McCumber bill provides for a 5 per eent interest rate, 
and the amended Hollis bill for a rate not to exceed 6 per cent. 
To this rate must be added abstract charges, title opinion, and 
other expenses, so that the farmers of my own State will not be 
materially benefited by the passage of either bill. I believe, 
however, these bills if framed into law and carefully adminis- 
tered would reduce excessive farm-loan rates in many other 
States. If we can aid farming interests anywhere in the coun- 
try, if we can lessen the burdens borne.by those who replenish 
the Nation's storehouse in peace and in war, if we can make 
farm life more attractive by a fairer adjustment of conditions, 
every man should do his share. 

Those who toil on the farm will be doubtful of professions of 
friendship or concern if Congress passes a rural-credit bill that 
is a sham. Just as the farmer finds cold comfort in a tariff 
law that places his own products on the free list in competition 
with the world but compels him to buy from those given tariff 
protection. 

He knows full well that while this Government is pouring 
from eight to ten millions annually into the Mississippi River 
in a futile, wasteful effort to reclaim lands for private speculators 
he, the farmer, and nine hundred and ninety-nine disinterested 
citizens out of every thousand pay the bills without any result- 
ing benefit, 

He knows that while efforts are being secretly and openly 
pushed to have Congress appropriate $19,000,000 for a private 
water power company in Alabama—we beat it this year—that 
one-quarter of that amount will finance a rural-credit system as 
proposed by the Bathrick bill. Without one cent of aid from the 
Treasury other than an advance loan of $5,000,000 this can be done. 
because the bonds or debentures based upon mortgages received. 
would furnish a revolving fund for continuing the work. 

The farmer knows that if $8,200,000 is thrown into the Ohio 
River wild canalization scheme this year, as the river and 
harbor bill proposes, that about half of that amount, which 
will be largely wasted, would serve to start the preliminary 
investment under the Bathrick bill provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, only day before yesterday the Treasury state- 
ment showed $62,488,677 of Government money on deposit in 
national banks of the country, and that money 1s being loaned 
to the banks at 2 per cent. How can we defend this practice 


and yet refuse rural-credit aid? 
Notwithstanding a direct income tax and a brand new war 
tax is in effect, the general fund is now down to $42,636,000, 
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according to that same statement, the lowest point reached in 
many years. On the heels of this net balance of $42,000,000 
the farmer and every other citizen will know within a day or 
so that a compromise river and harbor bill of $30,000,000 is 
likely to come over to us from the Senate, carrying over one- 
half of that extravagant amount for wasteful rivers and worth- 
less creeks. 

I will not favor any credit bill that would tend to unsettle 
legitimate business conditions in any locality, nor a bill that 
is not hedged about by careful provisions. In the study af- 
forded in the Bathrick or McCumber bills as amended I believe 
they are not subject to either criticism. It is unlikely that 
any rural-credits bill that loans money at 5 or 6 per cent, with 
other loan expenses, will be of much service to the farmers of 
my own State, but I do believe we should do what we can to 
fairly adjust individual burdens so far as we may properly do 
so, and make our Government. what it was originally intended 
to be—a means of raising standards of social conditions and 
material prosperity to all its citizens. 

It has been said that this year’s Agricultural bill carries an 
unprecedented sum of $27,000,000, in round numbers; that 
$2,154,535 is for plant industry; $2,747,976 for animal industry; 
$2,500,000 for preventing the foot-and-mouth disease; and a 
large item of 38,553,256 is for the Forestry Service. I have also 
heard it suggested upon this floor that the House has passed a 
highway bill giving Government aid to farmers. 

Admitting the increase in appropriations, no intelligent man 
will have the effrontery to say that the appropriation is all for 
the farmers of the country. Is not the public equally interested 
in stamping out disease, whether among men or animals? Is 
not disease, in the final analysis, an economic loss that is borne 
by the public, whether through appropriations for health 
boards or to prevent injury to the public welfare? Is the farmer 
any more interested than other citizens in eight and a half mil- 
lions given to forestry? To credit such appropriations to agri- 
culture is to unload on that industry what may with equal rea- 
son be charged to any other business. 

But if the whole $27,000,000 were for agriculture, we must not 
forget that over $33,000,000 in cash was saved from the iniqui- 
tous river and harbor bill last year—more than enough to cover 
the entire agricultural appropriation for 1915. Although sev- 
eral millions more have been stricken from this year’s river and 
harbor bill, an amount will be sent over from the Senate to-day, 
according to report, that will exceed the entire 1915 Agricul- 
tural bill—for what? Can any sane man question the pro- 
digious waste exposed in that bill? 

Highways are for the use of the general public as much as 
for farmers; so the suggestion that Government aid for high- 
ways is a favor extended to the producers of the country alone 
becomes farcical. It is worse than farcical; it is pure bun- 
combe; because while a cotton-loan bill and a ship-purchase 
bill have been kept before the Senate for weeks and months 
during the Sixty-third Congress, the party in power, that with- 
out difficulty passed the Underwood law, the currency law, and 
other administration bills, has done nothing with the highway 
bill That has been smothered somewhere around the Senate 
committee having it in charge. The rural credits bill would 
also be sleeping but for Senator McCumser’s bill which he has 
placed before us. Is it not significant that the last national 
Democratic platform declared for rural credits and national 
highway aid? 

The great majority of our people are directly or indirectly 
interested in both highways and rural credits, whereas only a 
comparatively small section of the country is affected by the 
cotton-loan bill or the temporary ship-purchase bill as proposed. 

All these last-named proposals have received solemn, deliber- 
ate, exhaustive, and exhausting attention from the party in 
power that controls legislation in Congress. Weeks and months 
for a cotton-loan bill and ship-purchase bill, one day for a rural- 
credits bill, and not a minute to Government aid for highways. 
Why? 

Would it not have been better publie policy to meet the self- 
evident needs of the country instead of bending every effort to 
care for sectional or special interests? 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the rural-credits bill before us, 
notwithstanding it is not all that could be desired. It is, in 
my judgment, something that, properly handled, may furnish 
this country with needed credit organizations as efficient and 
helpful as the Landschaften of Germany, the Bavarian agricul- 
tural bank, the Hungarian land-mortgage institute, the Canton 
banks of Switzerland, or the land-credit banks of France. 
We are behind other countries in this respect, and our Govern- 
ment owes a duty not to agricultural interests alone, but to 
itself, for whatever is just and whatever benefits the farmer, 
either directly or indirectly, benefits all, 


t Memorial to John Fitch. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, because of its great value as a 
historical document, I have asked the privilege of extending 
my remarks by inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress made to the Committee on the Library by Mrs. Ben John- 
son, of Kentucky, in support of a movement inaugurated by the 
John Fitch Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion to secure a suitable memorial to mark the last resting 
place of John Fitch, at Bardstown, Ky. The House having 
granted this request, it is only fair to say that this brilliant 
piece of research work by the wife of our own distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky [Mr. JonxsoN] will be found worthy 
of the national interest which its publication in the RECORD 
evokes. * 

In a spirit of fairness to the memory of Robert Fulton which 
is most commendable, Mrs. Johnson presents such facts as to 
the life and work of John Fitch, with details culled from 
original documents, as to leave no room for doubt as to the 
usefulness and priority of the services of John Fitch in apply- 
ing steam to the purposes of navigation. The records have been 
searched and the facts with respect to Fitch's endeavors have 
been faithfully scanned by the painstaking Kentucky biographer 
who has undertaken to attain for Fitch his rightful place in 
history. Mrs. Johnson carries the story from the birth of 
Fiteh, in South Windsor, Conn. in 1743, on through his 
experiences as mechanic, surveyor, and inventor, until he 
started his first steamboat on the Delaware River in 1787 from 
Philadelphia to Burlington, N. J., and then to his last resting 
place where the Daughters of the American Revolution stand 
guard over his remains at Bardstown, Ky., where he died in 
July, 1798. 

I shall not further trespass upon the excellent paper which 
Mrs. Johnson has prepared, except to say that with many 
Pennsylvanians I concur in her happy thought, that John 
Fitch’s memory should be commemorated by the National Goy- 
ernment to which he gave the benefit of his great achievement 
with that personal inconvenience and sacrifice which is so 
often characteristic of men of genius. 

It was my good fortune to have given some study years ago 
to the work of John Fitch, incident to the celebration in 
August, 1887, of the one hundredth anniversary of the expedi- 
tion made by Fitch in his second boat, launched from Philadel- 
phia and paddled up to Burlington under the power of a small 
steam engine. Having joined in that celebration, which covered 
the entire route of the original Fitch expedition, I can appre- 
ciate the importance and the propriety of the research work 
which Mrs. Johnson has made a labor of love. 

STATEMENT OF MES. BEN JOHNSON. 


I append herewith the statement of Mrs. Ben Johnson, de- 

livered before the Committee on the Library February 27, 1915: 
. MEMORIAL TO JOHN FITCH. 

Mrs. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appear before you to-day to urge a favorable report 
upon House bill No. 19393. This bill has for its purpose the 
erection of a suitable memorial to John Fitch. 

In having this bill introduced and in appearing before you to 
urge a favorable report upon it, it is neither my purpose nor 
desire to reopen the question as to who first applied steam to 
navigation. However, I hope to convince you before I conclude 
that John Fitch was such a pioneer in this respect that our 
National Congress will not hesitate to mark the grave where 
his remains lie buried. 

In discussing his inventive genius it will become necessary 
for me to give the dates when he applied steam to navigation. 
I wish to impress that if those dates are prior to the time that 
any other persons attempted to apply steam to navigation they 
are not used with the view of in anywise lessening the honor 
attaching to another for whatever part he may have taken in 
the development of this great work, but solely for the purpose 
of having Fitch recognized by the Nation as he should be. 

Some years ago a chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was organized at Bardstown, Ky., at which place 
I reside. The ladies who undertook that patriotic work did me 
the honor of making me the organizing regent. 
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John Fitch, the subject of my remarks to-day, was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. This is one of the reasons that local chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution has been named 
the John Fitch Chapter. 

In the old Municipal Cemetery at that place rest his remains. 

As I said in the beginning, the purpose which I have in view 
in addressing you is to secure a suitable marking for his grave. 

The credit of first applying steam to navigation is generally 
given to Robert Fulton. I concede at once that Fulton's steam- 
boat, the Clermont, was the first to navigate the River Hudson. 
It is also true that Fulton, with the aid of Robert R. Livingston, 
materially developed the steamboat. Much credit should also 
be given to Oliver Evans, Nicholas I. Roosevelt, Samuel Morey, 
John Cox Stevens, and a few others. History correctly records 
that the Clermont made its initial trip from the city of New 
York to the city of Albany, N. Y., in August, 1807. No claim 
whatever of an earlier invention has been made in Fulton's 
behalf. . 

'The elastic force and the propelling power of steam had been 
known for several centuries before the birth of either Fulton or 
Fitch or the others who undertook its application to navigation. 
It is highly probable, indeed, that men of inventive minds, recog- 
nizing this power in steam, conceived the idea that eventually 
it would be applied to water navigation, just as in more recent 
years, long before aerial navigation became an actuality, its 
coming was predicted in all civilized countries. 

Since I am here urging a favorable report for this bill upon 
the ground that Fitch, at a very early date, applied steam to 
navigation, I shall now proceed to give you dates and facts 
justifying the position which I take relative to him. 

John Fiteh was born in South Windsor, Conn., on January 21, 
1743. During his early life he exhibited a marked talent for 
mechanics. Early in life he qualified himself as a practical 
surveyor, and a large portion of his life was devoted to survey- 
ing in what was then termed the Northwest—the country west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, including the States of Ohio and 
Kentucky. He was an active man, mentally and physically, and 
was gifted with wonderful perseverance. He died at Bards- 
town, Ky., in July, 1798. 

It is a self-evident fact, therefore, that whatever his achieve- 
ments were, they must have been prior to August, 1807, at which 
time Fulton made his trial trip with the Olermont on the 
Hudson, 

In the early part of 1785 John Fitch resided in Bucks County, 
Pa. On April 15 of that year he expressed his conception of 
the idea of applying steam to water navigation. Prior to that 
time he had considered the possibility of propelling carriages 
by steam, but later abandoned this idea because of the then 
lack of good roads, an insurmountable obstacle. 

On April 15, 1785, as he was returning from Neshaminy meet- 
ing to his home, the idea of the steamboat occurred to him. 

In the document division of the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., there are many interesting originals and authen- 
ticated copies of letters, certificates, documents, and miscella- 
neous papers relative to the first steamboat. Most of the proofs 
to which I shall invite your attention have been taken from 
this collection. The authenticity of others to which I shall 
refer can be easily established. 

From the collection in the Congressional Library I haye taken 
the two following statements: 

I do certify that as I was returning with John Fitch from Neshaminy 
meeting some time In April, 1785, as near as I can lect the time, 
when a gentleman and his wife passed by us in — riding chaise. He 


immediately grew inattentive to what I said. me time after that 
he informed me that at that instant the first idea of a steamboat struck 


his mind. 
JAMES OGILBEE. 


You are desirous of knowing from me when the first thought of a 
steamboat came in your head; this I can not tell, but this you told 
me, that in the month of April, 1785, you was traveling down Street 
road in company with Mr. James Ibee, and Mr. Sinton passing you 
on Street road, ‘then the first thought occurred to you of a steamboat, 
nnd in the month of May or June following you showed me n plan 
of your machine on paper. is truth I shall seek no further testimon 
to support; 'tis too generally known; let them that doubt it come — | 
hear more from 

Your humble servant, 


APRIL 15, 1789. 


Fitch states in his autobiography that the idea of the steam- 
boat occurred to him about the time mentioned by these two 
witnesses. Shortly thereafter Fitch began the construction of a 
model, and later his first steamboat. 

At that time there were in this country no facilities for con- 
structing steam engines. Therefore Fitch was forced to rely 
upon very crude materials and workmanship. He called to his 
assistance a blacksmith of the neighborhood, and in Cobe Stout's 
log shop he made his first steamboat. 


JAMES Scour, 


Of the model of that boat Dr. William Wood, of East Windsor 
Hill, Conn., said: 

The model was tried on a small stream on Joseph Longstreth's 
meadow, about half a mile from Davisville, in Southampton Town- 
ship, and it realized every tion. The machinery was made of 
brass, with the expection of paddle wheels, which were made of 


On file in the Congressional Library is an original bill against 
John Fitch in favor of Jacob Schieffel. It bears date July 20, 
1785, and shows that it was paid by Fitch July 25, 1786. One 
item of this bill is “for bar iron and cols. for steam ingin.” 

In August, 1785, Fitch decided to ask the assistance of the 
Continental Congress, which was then in session in the city of 
New York. Before doing so, however, he obtained letters of 
commendation from men prominent at that time. d 

Dr. John Ewing, then provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave him a commendatory letter to William C. 
Houston, who had been a Member of Congress. Fitch pre- 
sented this letter to Mr. Houston, who, after examining Fitch's 
steamboat model, gave him a similar letter to Hon. L. Cad- 
walader, a then Member of Congress. Dr. Samuel Smith, pro- 
vost of Princeton College, also gave him a letter to Congress- 
man Read of North Carolina. 

Upon arriving in New York Fitch presented these letters. He 
also presented to the president of Congress his own petition, 
wherein he asked for the encouragement of his invention by 
Congress. These letters and the petition are now to be found 
among the documents in the Congressional Library, and read as 

ollows: 
PHILADELPHIA, August 20, 1785. 


Drar Sin: I have examined Mr. Fitche's machine for rowing a boat, 
by the alternate operation of steam and the 8 and am of 
opinion that his DM &re proper, and philosophical, and have no 
doubt of the success of the scheme if executed by a skillful workman. 
It is certain that the extensive force of water when converted into 
steam, is equal to any obstruction that can be laid in its way, so as to 
burst any metallic vessel in which we would endeavor to confine it, and 
the application of this force to turn a wheel in the water so as to 
answer and natural by the machine 


shown me a s ae model. 
into common use in e inland 


at least as to give him an opportunity of 


Congress. 


T am, sir, etc., JOHN EWIna. 


TRENTON, August 25, 1783. 


— 


e simplicity of the plan. The greatest objecti 
PE fo the delica 


's letter. He is 
can not help expressing a wish tha be practicable to do some- 
thing toward procuring an ent. The person who offers it, you 
know. He is a man highly deserving, as modest, ingenlus, enterprising, 
and of good morals. 

I am, sir, etc., WILLEM. C. Houston, 

Hon. L. CADWALDER, Esq. 

PRINCETON, August 27, 1785. 

Sm: * bearer, ee ne. has 3 a noe of zt a 
strument to row a against streams, . appears me to 
constructed on just and philosophical principles. As he desires to 
propose it to Congress in order to obtain ir encouragement and 
assistance to construct a boat on the same pana les, he has requested 
to be introđuced to some gentlemen of distinction in the honorable 
body, supposing it may be of use to forward his intentions. After 
eonvincing them of its uer and utility, if he should obtain 
adequate assistance for that purpose, he makes no doubt that 
will so recommend him to the legislators of particular States that are 
likely to derive the most benefit from it, so that he shall not want & 
proper compensation. Yon will best judge about this. But I am as- 
sured that if it be consistent with their duty a scheme that is the 
effect of Ingenuity and application and promises to be of public service 
will not want a proper patron in you. 

I am, sir, ete., Saul. SMITH. 

Hon. Mr. READ, 

AUGUST 29, 1785. 
Sin: The subscriber begs to lay at the feet of Congress an attempt 
he had made to facilitate the internal navigation of the United States, 
adapted especially to the waters of the M — 2 The machine he 
had invented for the pu has been examined by several gentlemen 
of learning and ingenulty, who have given it their approbation. Being 
thus encouraged, he is desirous to solicit the attention of Congress to a 
rough model of it now with him, that after examination into the prin- 
ciples upon which it o tes they may be enabled to judge whether it 

deserves encouragement, And he, as in duty bound, — ever Ln 

OHN FrrCH. 
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The committee to which the matter was referred did not report 
thereon. This failure of action is not unlike that which usually 
has been accorded to men of inventive genius when seeking finan- 
cial assistance from public sources. 

Seeking encouragement elsewhere, Fitch then proceeded to 
Philadelphia. On September 27, 1785, he presented to the Philo- 
sophical Society of that city a model and specifications of his 
invention. 

Attention is especially invited to the fact that in all of these 
papers it affirmatively appears that Fitch’s idea was accepted 
as entirely new, and that it contemplated the use of steam to 
propel vessels. . 

What action was taken by the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia does not appear, but the records of that society furnish 
abundant evidence of Fitch's invention. In the Congressional 
Library there is an excerpt from the minutes of the society, 
attested by one of the secretaries, which reads as follows: 

September 27, 1785. Philadelphia, At a special meeting of the 
American Philosophical jety. : 

A model, accompanied with a drawing and description of a machine 


for working a boat against the stream by means of a steam engine, 
was laid before the society by Mr. John Fitch. 


E a meeting of the American Philosophical Society on December 2, 


A copy of the drawing and description of a machine for working a 
boat against the current which some time ago was laid before the so- 
* by Mr. John Fitch he this evening presented to them. 

xtract from the minutes. 
Sam Macaw, 
One of the Secretaries. 


Prior to this time Fitch had made a map of the northwest 
country, and he hoped that Congress would assist him in the 
building of Lis boat by encouraging the sale of his maps. On 
August 30, 1785, he presented to the committee to whom his 
original petition had been referred the following communica- 
tion: 

To the honorable, the COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS: 

It is with the greatest diffidence, though with the advice of several 

gentlemen of science, I have at last presumed to lay at your feet an 


attempt to assist the inland navigation of the United States, and par- 
ticularly calculated for the waters of the Mississippi, by 9 steam engine. 


OHN FITCH. 
New YORK, the 30th August, 1785. 


With this communication, Fiteh sent a rough drawing of the 
plan of his steamboat, which he described in detail. 

He asked Congress to assist him in selling 4,000 maps, in 
consideration of Which he stipulated that he would construct a 
steamboat at his own expense. Failing in his efforts to obtain 
assistance, either from Congress or from private individuals of 
means, he continued his efforts to obtain the necessary funds 
by the sale of his maps. 

On November 15, 1785, he obtained from the soldier and 
statesman, Patrick Henry, the following certificate respecting 
his intention, if a sufficient number of maps could be sold. I 
will read the certificate: 


I certify that John Fitch has left in my hands a bond payable to 
the governor, for the time being, for £350, conditioned for executing 
his steamboat, when he received subscriptions for 1,000 of his maps, 
at a French crown each, P.H 

. HENRY, 


On December 20, 1785, Fitch had printed and posted in Phil- 
adelphia, the following advertisement, a copy of which is in 
the Congressional Library: 


To the encouragers of useful arts: 

The subscriber humbly begs leave to inform the public that he has 
pro a machine for the improvement of navigation, with other 
useful arts; that it has been honored with the approbation of man 
men of the first characters for philosophical and mechanical knowl- 
edge in each of the Middle States; that he has laid it before the 
honorable Assembly of Pennsylvania, now sitting, whose committee 
have been pleased make a very favorable 2- 7 5 on the subject. The 
result has n that a number of gentlemen of character and influence 
have undertaken to beg a subscription for his map of the north- 
west parts of the United States, in order to enable him to make a full 
pue ment of his machine. He flatters himself the subscribers will 

nk the maps well worth the monar, gee he pledges himself to em- 

loy one-half of the money so contribu in constructing and bringing 
o perfection a machine that promises to be of infinite advantage to the 
United States. 
Joun FITCH. 

N. B.—The following opinion was given to said Fitch, and subscribed 
by a number of gentlemen whose names would do honor to any projec- 
tion in philosophy or mechanism. 

“Upon considering the extent of the quinis on which Mr. Fitch 
proposes to construct his steamboat and the quantity of motion that 
may be produced by the elastic force of steam, we are of opinion that 
if the execution could by any means be made to answer the theor 
when reduced to practice, it might be beneficial to the public, and it 
seems to be deserving of a fair experiment, which alone can justify the 
expectation of success. 

* December 20, 1785." 


In further prosecution of his efforts to interest those in au- 
thority, on November 25, 1785, Fitch visited ex-Gov. Johnson, of 


Maryland, and-obtained-from him a letter addressed to Gov. 
Smallwood, of Maryland, which letter I will now read: 


* | FREDERICKTOWN, November 25, 1785. 
Str: Mr. John Fitch, of Bucks County, in Pennsylvania, called on me 
on his way to Richmond. He has gone through a variety of scenes in 
the back country, whica has enabled him to collect a knowledge of a 
great part of the new States, on which and other helps he has made a 
map useful and he eames, o His ingenuity in this way strongly rec- 
ommends him, but his genius is not confined to this alone, fle has 
spent much thought on an improvement of the steam engine by which 
to gain a first power applicable to a variety of uses, amongst others 
to force vessels forward in any kind of water. If this engine can 
on Aperi 3 and mad rM work S small expense ee is no 
ou u w very ul in most great works and, amon 
them, in shipbuilding. £ : wt 
Mr. Fitch wants to raise money to make an experiment on boats. 
The countenance he has met with Virginia he hopes will enable him 
to do it. He wishes also to make other riments and is willing to 
enter into eris e to xd ly a rV proportion of the sales of his 
maps his principal fund. lieve his proposition for this improve- 
ment will ample security for his applying the money in that way. 
All that I have to request of you, sir, is that you wil! give him an op- 
portunity to converse with you.: You will soon perceive he is a man of 
real genlus and modesty. Your countenancing him will follow, of 
course. 
I am, sir, your excellency, most obedient and most humble servant, 
THOMAS JOHNSON. 


During the summer of 1785 Fitch succeeded in constructing a 
small steambóat which was successfully operated. In 1786 he 
began the construction of a second steamboat, which was not 
completed until 1787. 

Dr. William Wood thus describes this latter boat: 


This boat was 45 feet long and 12 feet beam. It had six o or 
paddles on each side. 'The engine was a 12-inch cylinder. N 


While this boat was being constructed Fitch undertook to pro- 
tect his invention by asking the Federal Congress to grant him a 
patent “for some reasonable time.” 

On March 15, 1786, he addressed the following petition to 
Congress: 

To the honorable the United States in Congress assembled: 

The representation and petition of John Fitch humbly sheweth that 
your petitioner having constructed an easy and expeditious method of 
urging boats through the water by the proper appl cation of the force 
of stenm, whereby the inland navigation of United States of America 
is likely to be 1 promoted the principles whereof has been honored 
with the approbation of gentlemen of the first character for philosophi- 
cal knowledge in several ot these States who have expremeed their de- 
sires of it carried into execution by an riment, And as it 
has been a general practice to encourage new invention and useful 
improvements by allowing their first projectors the advantages of their 
discoveries for some reasonable time wherefore your petitioner humbl 

rays that your honors will be pem to grant him the exclusive privi- 
ege of constructing boats impelled by the force of steam and the advan- 
tages arising from that discovery on all waters now ineng to the 
United States, particularly on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, for such 
length of time as your honors may judge proper. 
ð your petitioner, etc. 


TRENTON, March 15, 1786. 

Congress took no immediate action on this petition. 

In the early part of 1786 Fitch organized a company to con- 
struct steamboats of his design and otherwise to promote his 
invention. All of the records of this company are not now 
available, but it does appear that on August 2, 1786, the com- 
pany acceded to Fitch's request that an assessment be levied 
upon each of the shareholders for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional funds with which to finance the company. 

In the Congressional Library is a letter written by Fitch to 
John Cox on August 2, 1786, which sets out the action taken by 
the shareholders on the preceding day. This paper reads as 
follows: 

Wonrur Sin: The company met last evening to determine what 
further should be done concerning the steamboat, when there were —.—— 
present, to whom I made the inclosed proposals, and on considering 
the matter unanimously came to the following resolution: 

At a meeting of several of the co proprietors of the steam- 
boat held the 2d day of Augue 1786, le to general notice 
ge the new pro Is of John Fitch for an enlargement of his plan 

further advances of money being now laid before us and considered 

It is agreed that the said plan be carried into effect upon a larger 
scale than was at first proposed, and that the further advances be 
30 per share more than specified in on articles of agreement dated 
pril 19, 1786. I could wish, sir, to be made acquainted with your 
determinations on the matter, and also Mr. Stevens's, as soon as may be 
convenient. I pray you, sir, also to communicate this to Mr. Sta 
Potts, as I have not time to write him on the action at present, an 
3 him to write to me whether he agrees to the proposal or no 
and could wish it might be soon, as the money must be shortly ra 


Joux FITCH, 


for the purpose to have the boat a running in 10 weeks. With the 
most perfect respect, sir, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 
Your ever faithful and very humble servant, 
Jonx FITCH. 


Joun Cox, Esq. 

Fitch's second boat was completed in 1787 and was launched 
at once upon the Delaware River at Philadelphia. 

At that time the Federal Constitutional Convention was in 
session in the city of Philadelphia, and the members of that 
convention witnessed the success of Fitch's steamboat. 

Fitch himself said that practically all members of the conven- 
tion were present on that occasion. 'That they were well pleased 
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with the trial is attested by the fact that letters of congratula- 
tion were given to Fitch by some of the prominent gentlemen who 
were present. Among those who gave letters to Fitch were Goy. 
Randolph and Dr. Johnson, of Virginia, David Rittenhouse, 
Dr. John Ewing, and Prof. Andrew Ellicott, of Pennsylvania. 
Chief Justice Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who was on board 
Fitch’s steamboat upon that occasion, also said the experiment 
was a Success, . 

This trial trip of Fitch’s boat was made on August 22, 1787. 
Please bear in mind that it was not until August, 1807—exactly 
20 years later—that Fulton launched the Clermont on the Hud- 
son River. 

'The testimonials just referred to were given in December fol- 
lowing August 22, 1787, several of which are now on file in the 
Congressional Library. The following letters, which I will now 
read, are indicative of the unqualified success of the trial trip 
made by the Fitch boat on August 22, 1787. 

'The first is from David Rittenhouse, and reads as follows: 

These may certify that the subscriber has frequently seen Mr. Fitch's 
steamboat, which with great labor and perseverance he has at length 
completed, and has likewise been on board when the boat was worked 
against both wind and tide with a very considerable degree of velocit 
by the force of steam only. Mr. Fitch's merit in constructing a g 
steam engine and applying it to so useful a purpose will no doubt meet 
with the encouragement he so justly deserves from the generosity of his 
countrymen, e ally those who wish to promote every improvement 
of the useful arts in America, 

DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 

At the bottom of the letter which I have just read is the fol- 
lowing statement signed by John Ewing, which I will read: 


Having also seen the boat urged by the force of steam and having 
been on rd of it when in motion, I concur in the above opinion of 
Mr. Fitch’s merits. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1787. 
I will now read a letter signed by Mr. Andrew Ellicott: 


From the well-known force of steam I was one of the first of those 
who encouraged Mr. Fitch to reduce his theory of a steamboat to prac- 
tice, in which he has succeeded far beyond our expectations. I am now 
fully of opinion that steamboats may be made to answer valuable pur- 
poses in facilitating the internal navigation of the United States and 
that Mr. Fitch has great merit in applying a steam engine to so valu- 
able a purpose and entitled to every encouragement from his country 
and countrymen, $ 


JoHN EWING, 


ANDREW ELLICOTT. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 13, 1787. 

While the success of Fitch’s invention was now assured, he 
was not satisfied with the speed which his boat attained on this 
occasion. After much labor and many vexatious delays he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the necessary funds with which to construct 
another steamboat. 

This boat was 60 feet long with a beam of 12 feet. The trial 
trip of this boat was made during the latter part of July, 1788. 
Of this boat Dr. William Thornton, a prominent man of that 
time and who subsequently prepared the designs of the present 
Capitol Building at Washington, wrote: 


Our boat will be tried this evening or to-morrow. Ours is moved by 
paddles placed at the stern, moved by a small steam engine. 


. The initial trip of this boat was from Philadelphia to Burling- 
ton, a distance of 20 miles—the greatest distance that had ever 
been traversed by a steamboat. Of this trip Dr. William Wood 
writes: 

At every town along the river banks they were greeted with cheers 
and waiving of handkerchiefs, and when within a few rods of their des- 
tination, the pipe boiler sprang a leak and they came to anchor. The 
boiler was soon repaired and the boat made several trips to Burlington 
and back without any accident. On the 12th of October, 1788, there 
were 30 passengers on board, and these were taken from Philadelphia to 
Burlington (20 miles upstream). in 3 hours and 10 minutes, which fact 
m certified to by Andrew Ellicott, Richard Chase, John Poor, and John 

y. 

The certificate to which Dr. Wood refers does not appear 
among the papers in the Congressional Library. However, 
there is in this collection the certificate of four passengers (two 
of whom are mentioned by Dr. Wood), which fully sustains Dr. 
Wood's statement. 

I will read this certificate: 

We, the subscribers, were passengers in Mr. John Fitch's steamboat 
from the city of Philadelphia to the city of Burlington, a distance of 
about 20 miles, which was performed in 3 hours and 10 minutes, with 
the tide, which gets in at the rate of 2 miles per hour. 

There were upward of 30 888 on board the boat, which was 
propelled by the force of steam, without any manual labor except that 
of tending the steam engine. 

ANDW. ELLICOTT. 

JOSEPH ELLICOTT. 

BENJN. ELLICOTT. 
< RICHARD CHASE. 


Although this trial was in every respect a success, Fitch, with 
his overpowering desire for improvement, determined to con- 
struct still another boat with larger machinery. The new de- 
sign contemplated that the cylinder should be 18 inches instead 
of 12 inches in diameter. 


- The trial trip of this new boat was made on April 16, 1790— 
nearly 17 years before Fulton’s trial with the Clermont on the 
Hudson River. 

Fitch, in writing of the trial made on April 16, 1790, said: 

Although the wind blew very fresh at the northeast, we reigned Lord 
High Admirals of the Delaware, and no boat in the river could hold 
its Mcd with us; all fell astern, although several sall boats, which were 
very ght, and heavy sails that brought their gunnales well down to 
the water, came out to try us. 

During the summer of 1790 Fitch made a number of trips up 
and down the Delaware River with this boat. Those trips were 
so successful that Fitch, iù writing of them, said : 

Thus has been effected by little Johnny Fitch and Harry Voight one 
of the greatest and most useful arts that has ever been introduced into 
the world; and although the world and my country does not thank me 
for it, yet it gives me heartfelt satisfaction. 

At this point I wish to say that some of Fitch’s writings upon 
this subject are in the Congressional Library, while others are 
filed with the Historical Society in Philadelphia. 

The success attained by Fitch’s steamboat was so pronounced 
that during the summer of 1790 it was operated as a regular 
boat between Philadelphia and Burlington; and there regularly 
appeared in the two Philadelphia papers—the Pennsylvania 
Packet and the Federal Gazette—notices of the days and hours 
of sailing. 

In the old National] Museum at Washington can be found a 
copy of the Federal Gazette of July 27, 1790, in which appears 
the following advertisement: 

The Steam Boat sets out to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock from 
Arch Street Ferry in order to take passengers for Burlington, Bristol, 
Bordentown, and Trenton, and return next day. 

'The advertisement which appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet 
of June 12, 1790, reads as follows: 

The steamboat is now ready to take passengers, and is intended to 
set off from Arch Street ferry in Philadelphia, every Monday, W. es- 
day, and Friday, for Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and Trenton, 
and to return on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

These two newspaper advertisements are conclusive proof of 
the success of Fitch's invention and appeared 17 years before 
Fulton launched the Clermont on the Hudson. 

From an inventive standpoint no historian claims that the 
slightest credit is due anyone other than Fitch for the steam- 
boat that plied between Philadelphia and Burlington during the 
summer of 1790. That boat was propelled solely by the power of 
steam and carried passengers on regular, schedule trips. 

According to modern standards it might have been of crude 
and rough design; nevertheless it and the date must stand in 
history as a practical exposition and demonstration of an inven- 
tion that has reyolutionized water navigation throughout the 
civilized world. 

Those who have written of this boat say that it attained a - 
speed of 8 miles an hour in ascending the Delaware, which was 
a higher rate of speed than was obtained by Fulton’s Clermont 
17 years later. 

Elated with the success of the boat just referred to, Fitch 
designed and with the financial aid of his company constructed 
still a larger boat, which he very appropriately named Perse- 
verance. It was intended that this boat should navigate the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. In this hope, however, Fitch was 
disappointed, for about the time it was completed it was blown 
by a violent storm upon Pettys Island, in the Delaware, opposite 
the city of Philadelphia, and seriously damaged. Fitch's stock- 
holders then became discouraged and declined to advance other 
funds. Fitch's own resources being exhausted, the boat was 
abandoned. For four years it remained upon Pettys Island, 
and was finally offered for sale at public auction on August 18, 
1795. 

In 1796, while residing in the city of New York, Fitch con- 
structed another steamboat. Successful experiments were 
made with this boat on the old Collect Pond, on the site of which 
the present Tombs Prison now stands. There is abundant testi- 
mony relative to the construction and the success of this small 
steamer, but I do not deem it necessary to prolong my address 
by any extended reference thereto. 

It is worthy of note, however, that this boat was driven by a 
screw propeller, and was unquestionably the first boat of this 
kind ever constructed. ; 

Next, I desire to refer to what may be termed legislative proof 
of the dates of Fitch's invention. 

On March 18, 1786, the Legislature of New Jersey passed a 
law granting Fitch— 


the sole and exclusive right of constructing, making, using, and cm- 
ploying or negate all and every species or kinds of boats or water 
craft which might be urged cr impelled by the force of fire or steam in 
all the creeks, rivers, ete., within the territory or jurisdiction of this 
State for a period of 14 years. 
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On February 3, 1787, the Legislature of Delaware gave Fitch 
similar rights within that State. The State of New York, by 

its legislature, did the same thing on March 19, 1787. Pennsyl- 
vania gave such exclusive rights to Fitch on March 28, 1787, 
and similar action was taken by the Legislature of Virginia on 
November 7, 1787. 

On November 16, 1787, James Rumsey presented to the House 
of Representatives of Virginia a petition in which he sought the 
repeal of the prior exclusive grant to Fitch on the ground that 
he was the inventor of a boat propelled by steam. This peti- 
tion was referred to a committee, which reported a bill re- 
pealing the exclusive grant to Fitch. On November 26, 1788, 
this bill was defeated in the Virginia House of Representatives, 
which is very strong evidence not only of Fitch's invention, but 
also of its priority over Rumsey's; but if Fitch's invention 
antedated that of Rumsey it certainly antedated that of Fulton, 
which did not come until 19 years after the action of the Vir- 
ginia House of Representatives. 

The records of the Virginia Legislature show that on Novem- 
ber 17, 1790, John Fitch filed a petition for an extension of his 
exclusive privilege to use the waters of the State for steam- 
boat navigation on the ground that, while his boat had been 
completed, it had been injured by a storm. "This boat was the 
Perseverance, to which reference has been made. The committee 
to which this petition was referred made a report thereon on 
December 7, 1790. I will read a copy of the record on this 
subject : 

i 1 ns and 
gere aat. die Comer. Nad According to order, has ander 
fheir consideration the petition of John Fitch, to them referred, and 
had come to a resolution thereupon, which he read in his place, and 
afterwards delivered ít at the Clerk's table, when the same was again 
twice read, and agreed to by the House, as followeth : 

* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that the fur- 
ther consideration of the petition of the said John Fitch, praying that 
the time allowed him by law to complete and navigate a steamboat in 


this State may be extended one year from the 7th day of November, 
1790, be deferred to the 31st day of March next." 


While Fitch was thus obtaining exclusive rights of naviga- 
tion from the States, he also undertook to procure other assist- 
ance from the legislatures of other States. 

On January 5, 1786, he addressed the following memorial to 
the General Assembly of Maryland: 

To the honorable the General Assembly of the State of Maryland: 


The subscriber humbly begs leave to inform this honorable legisla- 
ture that he has proposed a machine for romoting pavi tion which 
by the honorable assemblies of and Penn- 
ce who have exa the same 
and certified their approbation. A number of gentlemen of character 
and influence in the different States have undertaken to promote a 
subscription for his map of the northwest parts of the Un States 
in o to enable him to make an experiment of said machine. He 
flatters himself by that means he might in time be enabled to do it, 
but as the means of procuring it is so dilatory and he proposes to 
send to Eu for a steam engine to effect it. He prays this hon- 
orable legislature to lend a sum sufficient for that purpose, and em- 
er Andrew Ellicott, Esq., under whose patronage he wishes to erect 
t, to draw out of the treasury a sufficient sum to procure said engine, 
and the subscriber will refund the same to the € of this State 
out of the first subscriptions he shall obtain, or give cient security 
if he should take it out of the State. Should this honorable legislature 
see fit to appoint a committee to examine into the principles of said 
machine your petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray. 


Joun FrTCH. 
Fitch sent along with this letter the supporting statements, 
which I will now read: 


Upon considering the extent of the principles on which John Fitch 
proposes to construct his steamboat, and the quantity of motion that 
may be produced by the elastic force of steam, we are of opinion that if 
the execution could by any means be made to answer the ry, when 
reduced to practice, it may be beneficial to the public, and it seems to 
be deserving of a fair experiment which alone can justify the expecta- 


tions of success, 
JOHN EWING, RICHARD WELLS, 
ANDREW ELLICOTT. WM, LIVINGSTON. 
WARD LD. 
JOHN NANCARROW, 


R. PATTERSON. 
Francis HOPKINSON, 
Fitch's request was referred to a committee, of which William 
Pinkney was chairman; and, on January 9, 1786, that committee 
made the following report to the general assembly : 


The committee appointed to consider the petition of John Fitch beg 
leave to report 

That they have endeavored to obtain an adequate idea of the machine 
mentioned in the said tition and, from the t quantity of motion 
that may be produced by the elastic force of eam, the committee are 
strongly inclined to believe the probability of the success promised by 
the theory. Your committee beg leave to observe that the state an 
condition of our finances is such that no advance of public money can 
be made to assist the petitioner in bringing his theory to riment, 
however desirable it may be to a liberal a mm prea 1 ture to 
encourage works of genius and promote the use arts. 

All of which is submitted to the honorable House. 


By order, 
k War. PINKNEY, Chairman. 


JANUARY 9, 1786. 


An authenticated copy of Fitch’s petition to the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania asking for exclusive rights of steam 


navigation in that State is among the documents relative to this 
subject in the Congressional Library. It bears date March 10, 
1786, and, with the accompanying sup,orting statements, reads 
as follows: 

MARCH THE 10TH, 1786. 
To the honorable the representatives of, the free men of the State of 

Pennsylvania in general assembly met: 

The petition and representation of John Fitch humbly sheweth that 
your petitioner some time ago contrived an easy and practicable method 
of applying the force of steam to the van of boats forward in our 
rivers whereby the inland navigation o e United States may be 
greatly promoted, which he has explained to gentlemen of science and 
mechanical abilitles in several of the States, who have approved of the 
principles and wish to see the scheme carried into execution. That 
your —.— has laid the scheme before the assemblies of V 
and land and has entered into obligations with the former of 
these for completing the work, and now apprehensive that others, from 
some trifling alterations which they may 2 in the mechanism 
may deprive him of the benefit of own invention and thereby frus- 
tra s just expectations and encouragements, he prays that your 
honorable house would be pleased to t him an exclusive privilege 


gran 
of constructing boats for a limited time upon the principles of working . 


them by the force of steam. 
And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray: 
OHN FITCH. 


We, the subscribers, haye been acquainted with the principles and 
some of us examined the mechanism of Mr. John Fitch's steamboat, and 
are of opinion that it may be the means of improving the inland navi- 
gation of the United States. 

We doubt not, therefore, that the inventor will find, as he appears 
to merit, the Or sear and encouragement of the legislature. 

Bucks County, March 18, 1786. 

(Signed) HENRY WYNKOOP. 

ANDREW MCMINN. OHN EDWARDS, 
Garpus WINKOOP. ACOB SOMMER. 


Upon that petition the general assembly passed the act of 
March 28, 1787, to which I have heretofore made reference. 

On April 23, 1791, Fitch applied to the Federal Congress for a 
patent of his invention. This patent was granted on August 26, 
1791, the original document being signed by George Washington, 
and by Commissioners Thomas Jefferson, Gen. Henry Knox, and 
John Randolph. I invite your attention to the date of Fitch's 
patent—August 26, 1791—which was 16 years before Fulton 
sailed the Clermont on the Hudson. 

I will read a copy of the record of the action taken by Con- 
gress upon this subject: 

August 26, uL whereupon ordered that letters patent be granted 


ee said John Fitch for his aforesaid invention for the term of 14 


Unfortunately, the records of the General Patent Office were 
destroyed by fire on September 24, 1877. However, there was 
saved and is now in print a bound volume, giving a list of pat- 
ents granted between 1790 and 1836. On page 5 of that publica- 
tion it appears that on August 26, 1791, John Fitch was granted 
a patent “for propelling boats, etc., by steam, etc.” 

This book also shows that no earlier patent was granted to 
anyone for a similar invention. 

On November 20, 1791, the French Government also granted 
letters patent to Fitch which protected his invention in that 
country for 15 years. 

The original of this French patent is now in the old National 
Museum in Washington. 

The application for this patent was made by Aaron Vail, an 
American consul in France, as attorney in fact for John Fitch. 

Omitting the preamble, the recitation of the application, and 
the description of the invention, the following is a translation 
of the material clauses of this patent: - 


We have, according to the aforesaid law of the 7th of January, 1791, 
conferred and by these presents signed by our hands we grant to Mr. 
John Fitch an invention patent for the construction, exe d use 
throughout the kingdom for the time and space of 18 consecutive years 
from the date of these presents of a mechanism which moves boats, 
ships, and other vessels by means of a fire machine, by the means con- 
signed in the note and the drawing below, and on the which note shall 
be placed a stamp or seal with the words “invention patent” and the 
name of the invento: for him and his attorney in fact to use said 
patent throughout the kingdom during the time mentioned above, all in 
conformity with the order of the law of the 7th of January. 

We must positively forbid any person to Imitate or counterfeit tho 
said machine under any pretext whatsoever. We desire to insure the 
said Mr. Fitch the use of his patent; that this be made a proclamation 
in our name which no one can ignore. 

We command and order all tribunals, administrative bodies, and 
munici ties to grant fully and peaceably the use of the hts con- 
ferred by these presents upon Mr. Fitch and his attorney In fact, and 
to cease and make to stop all contrary troubles and hindrances. We 
command them also that at the first requisition of the patent they copy 
the presents on their registers, read, publish, and advertise them in their 

ve jurisdictions and departments during their duration as the 
law of the E 

In faith of which we have signed and made to be countersigned the 
said presents, to which we have affixed the State seal. 

Paris, the 20th er of the month of November, 1791, and the six- 
teenth year of our reign. 


By the King. 


JOHN THORNTON. 


Louis. 


The minister of the interior, 
T. C. Canter, 
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As I said in the beginning, I desire in so far as it is possible 
to avoid raising any issue as to priority between Fitch and 
anybody else. But since Thurston, in the life of Robert Fulton, 
does not himself claim priority for Fulton, I trust I may be 
pardoned for here calling attention to what Thurston says. 

On page 1 of Thurston’s life of Robert Fulton the following 


appears: 

Robert Fulton has often, if not generally, been assumed to have been 
the inventor of the steamboat, as Watt is generally supposed to have 
been the inventor of the steam engine, which constitutes its motive a 
paratus. But this notion is quite incorrect * . But while Fu 
ton was not the inventor of the steamboat, and while James Watt was 
not the Inventor of the steam engine, in a proper sense, it is the un- 
questionable fact that the latter was the first to secure a general in- 
troduction of the machine into practical use; and the former was the 

t to make the steamboat a commercial success, and to make its ulti- 
mate and permanent employment for marine transportation sure. As 
an inventor Fulton accomplished far less than Watt; in fact, he did 
comparatively little in this realm of intellect. Watt invented many im- 
provements of the steam engine, and left it in vastly better form than 
when he found it, as it came from the hands of his predecessors, New- 
comen and Calley. He gave the already well-shaped machine the sep- 
arate condenser, the steam-jacket, the double-acting form, the rotative 
type, the expansive system, the governor, and the ' engineer's stetho- 
scope," the indicator. Fulton did nothing to modify the engine, or to 
improve the steamboat even. He simply took the products of the genius 
of other mechanics, and set them at work, in combination, and then ap- 

lied the already known steamboat, in his more satisfactorily propor- 
foned form, to a variety of useful purposes and with final success. 


On page 34, in speaking of John Fitch and William Henry, 
of Chester County, Pa., Thurston says that while Henry was 
probably not the first to conceive the idea of the steamboat, 
“Fitch evidently made the first successful experiment in the 
propelling of boats by steam." 

I shall be glad to here read what Thurston, in his life of 
Fulton, says regarding Fitch and his invention. I read from 
pages 36 to 39, inclusive: 

John Fitch was an ingenious Connecticut mechanic. In April, 1785, 
as Fitch himself states, at Neshamony, Bucks County, Pa., he conceived 
the idea that a carriage might be driven by steam. After considering 
the subject a few mg his attention was led to the Ts of using steam 
to propel vessels, and from that time to the day of death he was a 

rsistent advocate of the introduction of the steamboat. At this time, 
Fiteh says, "I did not know that there was a steam engine on the 
earth"; and he was somewhat disappolnted when his friend the Rev. 
D nw of Neshamony, showed him a sketch of one in Martin's 

osophy." 

Fitch's Yirst model was at once built, and was soon after tried on a 
small stream near Davisville. The machinery was made of brass, and 
the boat was impelled by paddle wheels. His own account of his inven- 


tion is as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, December 8, 1786. 
To the EDITOR OF THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


wish. But as I have not n able to hand you herewith such drafts, I 
can en dive you the general principles. It is in several parts, similar 
9 m te improved steam es In rope, though there are some 
alterations. 


Our gern is to be horizontal, and the steam to work 


feet. 
Each 
work 


about one-third of their 1 
the oar the whole force of 


rfect respect, sir, i ‘beg leave to subscribe myself, 
umble servant, 


With the most 
Your very 
JOHN FriTCH. 
Another of Fitch’s boats, in April, 1790, made 7 miles an hour. 
Fitch, writing of this boat, says that on the 16th of April we got 
our work completed and trled our boat again; and although the wind 
blew very fr at the east, we reigned lord high admirals of the Dela- 
ware, and no boat on the river could hold way with us.” In June of 
that I it was placed as a passenger boat on a line from Phila- 
delphia to Burlington, Bristol, Bordentown, and Trenton, occasionally 
leaving that route to take excursions to Wilmington and Chester. 
During this period the boat probably ran between 2,000 and 3,006 
miles, and with no serious acciden During the winter 1790-91 
Fitch commenced another steamboat, the Perseverance, and gave 
considerable time to the prosecution of his claim for a patent 
from the United States. The boat was never completed, although he 
received his patent, after a long and spirited contest with other 
claimants, on the 26th of August, 1791, and Fitch lost all hope of 
success. He went to France in 1793, hoping to obtain the privilege 
of building steam vessels there, but was again disappointed, and 
worked his passage home in the following year, and later brought out 
a new boat in New York City driven by a screw propeller. seems 
to have been customary to secure a witness in those days as in our own, 
and we have the following : 


“This may certify that the subscriber has frequently seen Mr. 
Fitch’s (John Fitch) steamboat, which with t labor and perso: 
verance he has at length completed, and has likewise been on rd 


when the boat was worked, against both wind and tide with consider- 


ae ren oT ne force Pos D — ME 3 mera in con- 
structing a steam engine and applying o so usefu 3 
will no doubt meet with the encouragement he so richly deserves from 
the generosity of his countrymen, especially those who wish to pro- 
mote every improvement of the useful arts in America. 

“(Signed) Dayip RITTENHOUSE, 


“ PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1787." 


I shall be glad to here read a part of a letter written by 
Fulton to Lord Stanhope in November, 1793: 

In June, 1793, I began the experiments on the EK My first 
design was to imitate the spring in the tail of a salmon. For this pur- 
pose I sup a large bow to be wound up by the steam engine 
and the collected force attached to the end of a paddle, as in No. 1, 
let off, would urge the vessel forward. 

In the old National Museum at Washington models of the 
steamboats of Fitch and Fulton, as well as a model of a boat 
designed. by James Rumsey, are exhibited. On the glass cases 
in which these models are contained are explanatory labels. 
The dates, as well as other facts, stated on these labels fully 
sustain the claims I am making. 

These labels are as follows: 

JOHN FITCH'S STEAMBOAT, 
Designed by John Fitch, built in Philadelphia in 1786, and first 
tested on the Delaware River July 27 of that year, when a successful 
ublic trial was made. Length, 34 feet; width, 8 feet; depth, 3 feet 
inches, Equipped with a steam engine which, connected by geared 
machinery, sprocket whcel and chain, operated six oars placed vertically 
in a frame on each side of the boat. 

In 1788 Fitch completed his first commercial boat for carrying pas- 
sengers, and it was driven in a similar manner. This boat was 60 
feet long and 8 feet wide. She made a trip from Philadelphia to 
ng ato RE 20 miles, in July, 1788, the longest ever made H4 


any steamboat up to that date. tober 12, 1788, the boat took 
passengers from Philadelphia to Burlington in 3 hours and 10 minutes, 
n s of over 6 miles an hour. In 1790 Fitch built another boat, 


which attained a speed of 8 miles an hour, and continued to run on 
the 88 River, carrying passengers and freight, for three or four 
months. 


RUMSEY'S STEAMBOAT. 


Propelled L fs of water forced out through the stern. Tested on 
the Potomac River at Shepherdstown, Va., 1787. 
STEAMBOAT “ CLERMONT,” 1807. 
Designed by Robert Fulton, built in the city of New York, and made 


its firs 


eter, 
dicular sides being straight on t 
cabins at the bow and stern. mod 
mental boat designed and constructed b 
several successful trips it was repla in the winter of 1807-8, by 
another boat also called the Clermont, which embodied numerous 
improvements made by Fulton. 


In 1817 the question of priority between Fitch and Fulton was 
submitted to the General Assembly of New York. 

On this subject Dr. William Wood says: 

In 1817 the origina] paten drafts, specifications, and models of 
Fitch and Fulton were exhibi before a committee of the New York 
Legislature, raised upon the petition of Gov. Ogden, of New Jersey. 
Witnesses were e ed and able counsel employed. Fulton and Liv- 
ingston were represented by Cadwalader D. Colden and Thomas Addis 
Emmet; Fitch's interests Samuel A. Southard, Joseph Hopkinson, 
and Col Ogden. Certificates of Dr. Rittenhouse, Andrew Ellicott, Oliver 
Evans, and John Ewing were oduced, stating the performance of 
Fitch's steamboat. Gen. Bloomfield testified that he had been a pas- 
senger on board Fitch’s boat on the Delaware in 1787 and 1788, and 
regarded the experiment as successful. 


The committee having charge of this matter, after careful 
consideration, reported to the general assembly as follows: 

The steamboats built by Livingston and Fulton were, in substance, 
the invention patented to John Fitch in 1791, and Fitch, during the 
term of his patent, had the exclusive right to use the same in the 
United States. 

I wish to invite your attention to the fact that tais finding 
was made by a body of men who resided in the State Where Ful- 
ton's steamboat was built and where it was a matter of State 
pride. 

In 1887 the Connecticut Legislature appointed a committee to 
investigate the matter of “the discoveries and inventions of 
John Fitch, of Windsor." The report of that committee was 
submitted to the general assembly in April, 1887, and was ap- 
proved by the house of representatives on April 28, 1887, and by 
the senate on May 10, 1887. That report is very illuminating of 
the question under discussion, and reads as follows: 

To the honorable, the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Connecticut, in General Assembly convened. 

The undersigned, appointed a special committee by joint resolution, 3 
beg leave to report as follows: 

That in accordance with the instructions of said resolution your com- 
mittee have carefully investigated the facts rendered available by exist- 
ing records, indicating the date and extent of the agency of John Fitch, 
of Windsor, in this State, in the practical application of steam as a 
motive power in the ropulsion of vessels on the water, and we find the 
a sufficient to y establish the correctness of the following state- 
ment : 

1. That as early as April, 1785, John Fitch claimed to have Invented 
a machine, using steam as a motive power to propel vessels, 


After making 
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2. That in August of the same year, Dr. John Ewing, provost of the 
University of Pennsylv: in a letter to William C. Houston, formerly 
Member of Congress, to having nally “examined Fitch's 
—QÓ for rowing a boat by the alternate operation of steam and the 
a ere." 

3. at on September 27, 1785, nen d a drawing and model 
of his boat to the American Philosophi hia. 
Fitch“ th — — —.— tent for 14 years, cting, mak 

“the sole and exc er „ To! 7 » 
gating, all and every species or kinds 


or navi 
boats or water craft, which might be or by the force 
of fire or st in all the creeks, rivers, etc, w the territory or 
ction of this State.” 
5. That similar the States of 


rights were pou to John Fitch 
New York (March 19, 1787) ware — 8, 1787), Pennsyl- 
vania (March 28, 1787) and Virginia (November 7, 1787). 

6. a boat m exclusively by steam power ap 
placed at its stern, was constructed by Fitch, and made the trip 

fladelphia to Burlington, a distance of 20 miles, upstream and 
against the current, in 3 hours and 10 minutes, with $0 passengers on 
board, on October 12, 1788. 

7. That a second and larger and more efficient vessel was con- 
structed by Fitch, and made a trial trip on April 16, 1790; and that 
this vessel was thereafter run as a regular ger boat during the 
summer of 1790, between Philadelphia and ry oy being so com- 
pletely successful that a regular advertisement of her days of leaving 
and returning and her place of departure, with her readiness to con- 
vey passengers, may be found at repeated intervals and dates in the 
Mon pente of the time—the Pennsylvania Packet and the Federal 

azette. 

8. That an account of the fine performance of this vessel be 
found in the New York Magazine — 13, 1790. Your committee 
have been unable to find any authentic record of inventions for the 
successful application of steam to the propulsion of vessels and the 
‘actual use of the same, by any person or persons, oes in the 
world, at so early a date as that which is clearly and fully pga | 
by the facts hereinbefore mentioned, to the it of John Fitch; 
the therefore deem it a measure of justice, as well as of proper State 
pride, that such action be taken, commemorative of the great achieve- 
ments of this native and humble citizen of our Commonwealth, as that 

by the joint resolution of this general assembly. Your com- 
mittee recommend that the full and interes m ph of the late 
William Wood, of East Windsor, setting f the facts of the case, 
be made a matter of record in the archives of the State, in connection 
with this report. 

All of which is -respectfully submitted. 

O. VINCENT COFFIN, Senate Chairman, 

A. Foster HiGGINS, House Chairman. 
diy 0. V. C. by request.) 

Luxe E. Woop, Senate Committee. 

C. E. OSBORNE, House Committee. 

Fitch spent the last days of his life at Bardstown, Ky. Of 
his inventions and disappointments during this period, he 
wrote: 

I confess the thought of a steamboat, which first struck me by mere 
Accident about the middle of April, 1785, has hitherto been very un- 
Yortunate; the perplexities and em ts through which has 
caused me to wade far exceed anything that the common course of 
life ever presented to my view. 

Mr. C. Seymour Bullock, in the Connecticut Magazine, says: 

Had Fitch been as as he was inventive he might have be- 
come wealthy, for Ga e, the envoy to this country in 1796, 
A iR. E teh replied, “No; if there is gi rofit in 

*No; an ory or p m 
ö — my countrymen shall have the whole of it” 


It is a sad commentary upon the gratitude of this Nation 


that no fitting stone marks the grave of this great pioneer. 

The bill before your committee seeks a tardy recognition of 
his great achievements. Its passage would be a belated 
acknowledgment of the genius of one of America’s most illus- 
trious sons. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I thank you 
most genuinely for the patient hearing which you have given 
me, and most sincerely trust that you may see your way per- 
fectly clear to favorably report the bill and urge its passage 
by Congress. 


Mine Experiment and Safety Stations. 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
Iw tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1915, 


On the bill (H. R. 15869) to provide for the establishment anā mainte- 
nance of mining experiments and mine safety stations for making 
investigations and disseminating information og — in min- 
ing, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral ustries, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly interested in the 
passage of this bill. 

If enacted, this bill will provide for the establishment of 10 
mine experiment stations and a total of 15 mine safety stations, 
including those already in existence. It provides for the investi- 
gation of conditions existing in mining, quarrying, and other 


for the sole and exclusive use of the King 
y 


| For education: 


mineral industries and for the disseminating of this information 
obtained. 

The lack of information along this line has been a great 
impediment and stumblingblock to our national wealth, and the 
loss financially has been almost inestimable. It will open a 
new field of development, and there has been a growing realiza- 
tion of this need, and I believe the enactment of this bill will 
be to the mining industry what the establishment of agricultu- 
ral t stations has been to the farmer. To the farmer 
now it is almost indispensable; it has saved him fruitless work 
and great loss, 

I come from a State having great mineral wealth as well as 
agricultural resources. It is the Treasure State, and it is well 
named. Yet the real attainments along this line are still in 
their infancy; only a small portion of this vast area has been 
prospected and searched for its costly minerals. Of the minerals 
that are being mined only the most valuable are being sought. 
‘The minerals that cost more to extract from the ore are being 
ast aside and rendered worthless by erosion and the action of 
the elements. 

A great portion of this ore is obtained two and three thousand 
feet below the surface of the earth. Should we permit the loss 
of a great portion of the value of this ore when the scientific 
preg . secured as a result of a small appropriation would 
save 

It was only a short time ngo that the Bureau of Mines in one 
of its investigations found that there had been a loss of by- 
products in the coking of coals to the amount of $75,000,000. 
The bureau is now making a study of industrial carbonization 
processes and hopes to save much of this loss in the future. It 
is estimated that the daily loss in our mineral resources is 
$1,000,000 a day—a colossal sum. 

By the establishment of these stations in the needed parts of 
the country such experiments would result in untold benefit to 
the whole country, and it is gratifying to know that the miners 
of the country, through their representative agencies, are 
‘awakening to this need. 

It may be opportune to note in a general way what the Na- 
tional Government is doing to aid development of each of its 
great basic industries, and what in turn these two industries are 
contributing annually to our national wealth and progress. 
AGRICULTURE AND MINING, THE NATION'S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUS- 


TRIES—WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHAT THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EACH OF THESE INDUSTRIES. 


What these industries do for the Nation: 
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What the National Government is doing for each of these 
industries: 
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is estimated that in the last 10 years more than 30,000 men have 
been killed and more than 100,000 seriously injured in connec- 
tion with mining accidents in our country. It is appalling to 
think of this. 

While we are doing so much good work for the farmer, ‘we 
should not forget the miner and his hardships. If we can pre- 
serve the health of our miners and increase our mining wealth 
and make our production greater by the expenditure of a small 
amount, we will bestow a great benefit upon humanity and 
increase the world’s wealth. 

I believe the inauguration of a system along the lines con- 
templated by this bill will be helpful and productive, and I urge 
the support of the pill. 

Mr. Speaker, the amount of gold, silver, copper, and zine and 
other metals which annually goes into the dump heap for lack 
of knowledge of treatment is simply appalling. There are hun- 
dreds of mines to-day in our western land where the tailings 
of the dump of 20 years ago are now being worked over and 
returning good compensation for the workmen. 


Nothing can show the national neglect of the mining industry 
more clearly than does the above tabular statement, in spite of 
the hazards of that industry and the other conditions which 
should appeal to the humanitarian as well as to the commercial 
instincts of the people. But another fact that tells the story 
with equal emphasis is that during the past 10 years, in addi- 
tion to the large sums paid out of the National Treasury for the 
benefit of agriculture and the payment toward the reclamation 
of agricultural lands in the Western States of all funds arising 
from the sale of public lands in those States, even the proceeds 
of the sale of the Nation's mineral resources in like manner 
have gone not to aid mining, but to the reclamation of additional 
agricultural lands. 

‘Our agricultural wealth is dependent greatly upon the efforts 
extended along that line. Our minerals can only be mined once, 
and when the value is extracted from a mine another must be 
fousd to take its place. It is clearly seen that we must spare 
no efforts to get the full value from each mine, and not allow it 
to be wasted through ignorance or neglect in mining methods. 

Congress is now appropriating for agriculture upward of $28,- 
000,000 per annum, which is being expended through an organ- 
ized department with nearly 14,000 employees. Even this large 
expenditure has resulted in still larger benefits to the country. 
And I would be the last one to say that this amount is need- 
lessly spent. One of the evidences is that in the last 14 years 
our agricultural wealth has increased $4,000,000,000. 

The Federal appropriations for the mining industry have been 
noticeably small. 

While conditions underlying agricultural progress, are some- 
what different, yet the principle of progress is the same. 
Through the efforts extended in one instance alone by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, the national wealth through the stoppage of 
waste in natural gas exceeded $10,000,000. 

The mining business has been considered to be a business 
controlled by a few powerful companies, and therefore not 
entitled to any governmental aid. The lack of such aid is one 
of the reasons why smaller companies have been compelled to 
sell their interests to the larger companies. They do not know, 
and it costs too much to learn, the systems of mining and 
mining economy. It is the smaller mine operators that will 
benefit greatly by this aid, and the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines has reported that many of the large holders have 
promised to contribute largely to any such research work. 

The appeal comes from the 2,300,000 employees of the mining 
industries who want better and even more healthful conditions 
in their work. It is from the employees of operators con- 
nected with smelting, metallurgical operations, and various 
mineral industries that the passage of this bill is urged. 

Our country has but one supply of mineral resources, and 
we should take care to utilize this supply to the best advantage. 
We should devise such systems as will best preserve it to our 
use. Our needs are growing greater every day. While our 
metals are destroyed rapidly, it is also true with coal, oil, 
natural gas, potash, and phosphate deposits. They are de- 
stroyed when once used. The results of the European war 
have placed this country upon its own resources for many 
minerals. There is a large waste in our natural fuels and zinc, 
and this could be saved to a great extent. 

In the State of Montana there are large beds of low-grade 
ores of different types. Much of this can not be profitably 
treated according to any known method. Other bodies of ores 
are now being worked with the loss of vast quantities of mineral 
products. The value of many of these products in the public- 
land States is little realized, and by the establishment of sta- 
tions these problems could be investigated. In many cases 
ores from which copper has been taken are now being re- 
worked for the copper that was lost in the first treatment, and 
for other values not saved in the first process. There has been a 
large waste and avoidable expense in doing this. As our sup- 
ply becomes exhausted, we will have to resort to this treatment 
more than ever, and it deserves every consideration. 

Such stations could be controlled by the Bureau of Mines, 
and it would be a great aid in many ways, and the expense 
would be very small, and the experiments would be avail- 
able to the public, and not, as suggested, only to the corporate 
interests. 

This bill also provides for more protection to the workers by 
way of mine safety stations. For the protection of over 2,000,000 
of mine workers the Government expends only $200,000 for their 
protection and welfare. We can make no mistake in lending aid 
along this line, and I would like to see it. 'The field for the 
perfection of safety appliances and mine rescue work is unlim- 
ited. Many men now go down into the depths of the earth never 
to return, and miner's consumption and other diseases of a simi- 
lar nature have cost the lives of many of our young workers. It 
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Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, we may make experiment in 
forms of administration as to policies of government, but there 
is no room for such experiment in the well-established prin- 
ciples of liberty except with a view of extending that liberty, 
but in no case to curtail it. In the Oklahoma constitution we 
made change in the common law, which had been universal, 
for the first time among English-speaking peoples, by providing 
for jury trial in cases of ex parte contempt, which power, in- 
herent in a court of record, had in late years been abused 
when applied to labor organizations; but we did not attempt 
to curtail the power of trial by jury. I realize that there are 
those who tell us that they had rather be tried by a judge than 
by a jury. Men who make this statement have usually served 
long periods as judges, and who have become prejudiced by 
their inability to control the verdict of juries. But were they 
subjected to political persecutions and to trial by military 
tribunals, without the right of trial by jury, or were they to 
delve into past history sufficiently to obtain a deep conviction 
of the usurpation of the judiciary, they would look upon this 
question quite differently. Students of history intimately ac- 
quainted with the events which happened immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War, particularly in the military trial of Mrs. 
Surratt and her associates and their subsequent execution, will 
shudder at any sacrifice of the rights of popular trial by jury, 
an institution which had its inception in England among our 
ancestors, beginning in the popular demand in the right of 
trial by one’s “ peers.” 

The military execution, under the name of a so-called trial 
by the judge advocates, just after our Civil War, began to be- 
come so harsh that finally one Milligan, a penniless lawyer, 
was defended perhaps by the greatest lawyer—Jeremiah S. 
Black, of Pennsylvania—this country ever produced, and is 
known as the case of Ex parte Milligan.” It is known that 
Mr. Black never received a cent of fee for this work, but he 
realized that if Milligan, as poor as he was, could not secure 
his constitutional rights there would ere long be no guaranty 
that any other person could secure them. Whereupon Jeremiah 
Black became interested, and went into the Supreme Court 
with the popular prejudice growing out of the great Civil War 
against his client, delivered the greatest argument in favor of 
jury trials known to man, and saved this right not only to the 
friendless Milligan but to every American citizen since that 
time. Theorists now seek to change our constitutions by giving 
supreme courts greater control over verdicts of jurors, but it is 
dangerous to permit it. 

As one English statesman well puts it, in the first adoption 
of the jury system of trials in England every law upon the 
statute book had for its object the selection of 12 honest men 
for the jury box. So that Mr. Black in this speech has well 
said “that the development of the Anglo-Saxon race is due to 
jury trials more than to any other causes.” 
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Thomas Jefferson has well said, “'That between taking the 
people out of the legislative branch of Government or out of 
the courts, they could better afford to leave monarchs to make 
the laws than they could to leave judges alone to pass upon 
the rights of the individual citizen without the right of trial 
by jury." The ordinary man, daily accustomed to these rights 
of trial by jury, can scarcely realize the philosophy of Jeffer- 
son's statement. I never did until I moved to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where we had a government wholly of courts. The 
people of the Indian Territory had no right to vote, no right to 
make law, as all laws were made at Washington. They had no 
right to select their officers. The only thing they had left was 
the right to fill up the juries from among their citizens; and I 
say to you that during the many years of my residence in the 
Indian Territory, if it had not been for that right of the 
people to go in and compose the juries, it would have been in- 
tolerable to have lived in that country. So I shall look with 
abhorrence upon any proposed change, whether in State or Fed- 
eral Government, experimenting in these fundamental safe- 
guards of the liberty of the citizen, chief among which is the 
right of trial by jury. 

No one can read the great and profound argument of Jeremiah 
Black, delivered during the days following the Civil War, and 
which was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD October 6, 1914, 
by the Hon. WILLIAM Gorpon, of Ohio, and yet escape the con- 
clusion that I have here announced with reference to this, the 
most important of rights. 
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Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the necessity of a system 
of agricultural credits is something which but few will deny. 
Practically every nation has come to not only see the need, but 
to take steps to remedy the evils which tend to make the burden 
on the farmer so heavy that his work becomes & grind which 
holds out no hope for the future; and the very bleakness of the 
future is such that it is driving his sons away from the farms 

In 1910 the farm-land mortgage indebtedness of the United 
States amounted to the enormous sum of $3,460,172,851. On 
that amount of indebtedness the farmers and landowners of the 
country are paying an annual interest toll which approximates 
$7 per capita for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. It is the consuming public which must finally pay that 
debt, as it must pay every expense entering into the production 
cost of the things it consumes, and consequently every family of 
and to the cities, where they can secure day wages and be cer- 
tain of a surer and safer income than they can derive from the 
cultivation of the farm. 
five in these United States is paying an annual consumption 
toll of $35 in order that the producers can carry this debt. 

How are we going to diminish this evil? How are we going 
to provide means so that the farmer can get the money needed 
for improvements and for actual necessities at a reasonable 
price? We can not sweep these questions aside, as only affect- 
ing the farmer. They affect each and every one of us, and 
they affect the generations yet to come, because just to that 
extent that we afford the farmer a chance to live and share in 
the reasonable profits made in our country just to that extent 
will we stimulate productiveness, make of the farmer's life a 
more attractive one, and insure to the future conditions which 
will supply our needs and at prices which are not prohibitive. 

But once we are agreed as to the need of a system of agri- 
cultural credits we are met at once with a stumbling block in 
the shape of divergent views as to the kind of a system we 
most need. Many men sincerely believe that the solution lies 
in cooperation, and joined with them are many others who are 
equally sincere—but it is with the sincerity which selfishly 
strives to retain unjust advantages which now fil their 
pockets—and these men are for cooperation, simply for the 
reason that they feel that cooperation will fail and the golden 
stream which now runs in their direction will not be diverted. 

Among the latter class i would place those who have been 
flooding myself and the other Members cf this branch of Con- 
gress for the last few days with telegrams objecting to the 
rural-credits legislation passed by the other body, These 


telegrams are usually sent by some inyestment company, and 
when you have read one then you have the substance of all. 
They object to the legislation proposed as being ill-advised and 
not intelligently framed or digested. They favor rural-credits 
legislation, at least they tell us that they do, but they vould 
favor delay, which is simply the time-worn method of keeping 
an injustice as long in existence as possible, particularly when 
go injustice means personal profit to those who plead for 
elay. : 

There is not one Member of this House, receiving these mes- 
sages, who does not realize that the senders are not so much 
opposed to ill-advised legislation as they are to any legislation 
which would decrease the interest burden. They have filled 
their coffers by loaning money to the farm owners at ex- 
orbitant rates and when you strike nt thelr graft you are bound 
to arouse resentment, but as they well know the selfishness of 
their motives they are forced to appear in borrowed plumage 
and they would advise us to pause lest we do injury to our 
country by passing ill-digested legislation. 

From the outset I have been convinced that if we are to de- 
pend upon eooperation wholly for the solution of our agricul- 
tural-credits problem then we will fail totally, and instead of 
making progress in the direction desired we will glve to the 
reform such a black eye that its progress will be delayed for 
years, and perhaps forever. 

We can not ingraft European customs, no matter how suc- 
cessful they may be on the Continent, on to our American life 
until such time as American environment and customs come 
more closely to European standards, and that time, I hope, 
never will come. To insure cooperation we must have mutual 
understanding and common aims. In Europe you can take the 
many families tilling the soil on a square mile of land and 
you will usually find that the same identical soil was tilled 
by the ancestors of the present holders from time immemorial. 
Each and every one of these people have a thorough knowledge 
of each other. They know that as long as natural causes oper- 
ate the same family will be holding on to the same land just as 
long as life lasts, and between such people, bound by all sorts of 
ties of nationality, blood, and understanding, cooperation is not 
only possible but it is natural. 

How different conditions are here in this land of ours. You 
can take a section of land, tilled by four families, and often 
you will find that no two of them are of the same race. The 
neighbor of to-day may be in the far West or in Canada to- 
morrow. Our form of Government leads also to independence 
of thought and of action, and to that extent it does not lend 
itself so well to cooperation between individuals as does the 
Government which molds the individuals so that they think and 
act alike. Cooperation has never succeeded in this country, 
except upon a limited scale, and it never will succeed until the 
time in the far distant future, when the melting pot will have 
operated to such purpose that the stamp of all other nationality 
will be obliterated and all will be working in the harmony of 
men and women who are Americans, and Americans only. 

'Ü'here is no future for agricultural credits, in my opinion, 
from cooperation without Government aid, and for that reason 
I favor the McCumber plan, crude and faulty as it is, and, 
failing in that, I shall vote for the Bulkley bill, for, although 
it falls far short of giving to the agriculturists the relief 
which they demand, and which I would like to see them secure, 
nevertheless it means a step in the right direction. We have 
promised the people to give to them legislation providing for 
rural credits. At the special session held in 1913 the Demo- 
eratic Representatives went on record in a promise to give 
them such legislation before this Congress adjourned. I for 
one am not willing to violate that pledge, and I prefer to vote 
for this legislation now, and work to perfect it in the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, rather than to aid in defeating all legislation 
at this session and go back to my constituents and explain a 
pledge violation. 

I am not content with the McCunrber proposition. To issue 
bonds at a rate of 43 per cent interest is entirely unnecessary, 
and would only mean that the interest rate to be charged the 
farmers would be greater than is needed. I am not content 
with the Bulkley bill. It kas many admirable features, but 
the machinery provided seems to me to be unduly top-heavy, 
and I am not in favor of permitting the interest rate under the 
bill to run as high as the interest rate legally permitted in the 
various States. 'The interest rate should be governed wholly 
by the cost of obtaining money and of loaning it under the 
legislation we enact, and we should be guided more by the iter- 
ests of the people of the country than we should be by the limi- 
tations of the various States. 

It is strange to me that every time a proposition is advanced 
here for the benefit of the American people that we shoald be 
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met always with the cry that it is “ unconstitutional.” I claim 
to have as much regard for the Constitution as any man. [ 
admire the wonderful handiwork of the men who framed it, and 
I fully realize that it has proven itself admirably adapted to the 
needs of this Republic. When one considers that its framers had 
to blaze a path entirely new and provide a Constitution to 
cover conditions unlike any the world had ever seen, it seems 
little short of providential that it has so fully performed its 
mission, But, after all, what is a constitution for, if not to be 
an instrument of good for those who have to live under it? 
Are we compelled, perforce, to always make a narrow construc- 
tion of its provisions, or are we to realize that as we have made 
progress, have blossomed forth into a Nation of 100,000,000 
people, instead of the few millions originally brought under its 
guardianship, so have we come to solve new problems, haye 
hgen brought face to face with new needs, and aro forced to 
intelligently, or else suffer needless loss? Is it not evident, then, 
that there is no place in a Republic for a narrow construction 
of the fundamental law when by a broad construction we minis- 
ter to the greatest good of the greater number and neither 
destroy or injure any yested right possessed by the individual? 

But will those who claim that the legislation proposed is 
unconstitutional, because of the fact that as they see it it will 
benefit only a class, will they claim that we have not plenty of 
congressional precedents to justify our action? If this legisla- 
tion is unconstitutional, as they claim, have we not passed many 
other acts equally unconstitutional, but whose yalidity has not 
been questioned? Let us see. 

This legislation does not propose to place the Government in 
the attitude of giving the farmers anything, and they have too 
much self-respect to come here and ask for charity at your 
hands. It does propose to place the Government in the position 
of responsible agent, to do for the borrower on farm property 
that which he is unable to do for himself, and that is to bring 
him into closer relationship with the money which is seeking a 


market in which it can be safely loaned. The Government |- 


assumes no risk. The expense it has to undergo is certain to 
be paid back. The loan which it arranges is secured by twice 
the value at least of the amount involved, and there is no more 
of paternalism or of special privilege in that than the relation- 
ship which this Government bears to our banking system. 

Now let us examine some of the precedents. We have appro- 
priated millions of dollars out of the Government Treasury to 
be used on irrigation projects. In some instances we have 
made this expense reimbursable to the Government by the 
lessees of the land, just as we make the money expended under 
this legislation reimbursable. In some cases we have made the 
irrigation expense a direct charge upon the Treasury and have 
not received a penny of it back. Under irrigation legislation 
the money invested, even though hinged around with restric- 
tions providing that it is reimbursable, is always involved in 
more or less of speculative risk. In the instance of farm loans, 
as safeguarded in the legislation we favor, there is no possible 
risk involved. Where, then, can it be shown that our propo- 
sition is unconstitutional if the appropriations made for irriga- 
tion. projects were not? 

Citing an incident which must be fresh in the minds of all 
Members, I would call attention to something that happened 
here shortly after the breaking out of hostilities in Europe. 
At that time many thousands of our fellow countrymen and 
women were in the territory drawn into the war. Their drafts 
and letters of credit were of no use, moratoriums were declared 
in many sections, and our people found themselves abroad in 
strange lands unable either to pay for the means of living 
there or for the means to take them to the country of their 
citizenship. 5 

The President laid this problem before the Congress, and we 
promptly appropriated the sum of $2,500,000, reimbursable as 
far as possible, to be expended in caring for our people abroad. 
Did any one of the ultraconservatives here on the floor raise 
the issue of the constitutionality of that piece of class legisla- 
tion? If they did they would have met with deserved censure. 
We were called upon to do the large thing—to provide for 
American citizens who were in danger—and the Constitution 
would but illy meet our needs if it prohibited us from doing 
such an act of humanitarian necessity. 

I have no desire to be narrow or to array class against class 
or section agninst section. Nevertheless, there were mighty 
few of those who ask for agricultural credits legislation who 
had to be assisted out of the $2,500,000 which we appropriated 
for oür people then in Europe; but many of the constituents 
of those who now express such a horror of class legislation and 
who deem that Government participation in farm loans is un- 
constitutional were to be found among the European colonists. 
Did these Representatives arise here to protest against us ap- 


propriating $2,500,000 to aid a class; and if not, would it not 
be in better taste for them now to cease to raise the point when 
we propose to legislate, not for a class but in reality for the 
„ for the benefit of all of the American 
people 

Gentlemen, this is our one and only opportunity to make 
progress in the direction of securing agricultural relief at this 
session. Can we afford to ignore that opportunity? The farm- 
ers of the country are asking for it, while on the other side we 
find the money lenders in opposition. On which side do you 
proposé to take your stand? Let us admit, and we will, that 
this legislation is not what we want it to be. Let us admit 
that it would be far better to deliberate and remove all crudi- 
ties; but, with all that, is it not far better that we should take 
this first step. spend the next few months in studying to amead 
and improve, and come back here at the next session prepared 
to round out and perfect our work than it would be for us to 
vote down the proposition, play into the hands of the usurers, 
and come back here next winter still as far apart as ever? 

This may be only a step, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It will be followed by others which will give to the 
tenant a chance to become an owner, and once we have solved 
that problem we will have afforded to the producer the golden 
opportunity to secure a greater share of the products of his toll 
and we will have proceeded a long way in the direction of stop- 
ping our annual toll of American farmers to Canada and will 
have at the same time solved the problem of the exodus of the 
best blood of the farms which has in recent years been directed 
from the farm and to the cities. Make farm life more at- 
tractive and you will aid in (^is by the enactment of the legis- 
lation which we favor and y: :ı will hear much less of the need 
of a “ back-to-the-farm " mo: ement. 


The Late Hon. Lewis J. Martin. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Iw tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February, 14, 1915, 


On House resolution 735, as follows: 
eps Resolved, That the business of the House be now 
J. 


rtunity may be given for tributes to the memor of. ne E 
RTIN, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 
“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of t to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
House at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned, 

Mr. BROWNING. Ar. Speaker, during this Congress, soon 
to pass into history, death has entered the House frequently, 
and in its visitations its hand has been laid indiscriminately 
upon both young and old alike. Those young in service and 
young in years have been beckoned away as well as those who 
were seniors both in years and in service in this House. 

My colleague, Judge Marrin, had lived beyond the allotted 
three score years, a life of usefulness and of public service, and 
was ready for the summons that came to him suddenly, before 
he had become fully acquainted with his duties here. 

My other colleague, the lamented Bremner, was but a boy in 
years, ambitious for service for his fellow men, and but a short 
time among us, when he, too, was called to join Judge MARTIN. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in my own delegation we have seen in this 
Congress, within a brief two years, an illustration of the truth 
of the saying that death is no respecter of persons. 

But as brief as was Judge Marrin’s service in this House, a 
few weeks only, he had won the hearts of all who were privi- 
leged to meet him. Possessing an attractive personality, that 
made him easy to approach, and himself having no hesitancy 
in making himself known to strangers, Judge MARTIN was not 
long in becoming identified in the House as a genial gentleman 
of the old school, whose personal qualities would win for him 
the friendship of his colleagues, regardless of partisan politics, 
and we, who have been in the crucible of the House's opinion 
of its own Members, know what a valuable asset the friendship 
of our colleagues is. It stands us in great stead at times, even 
when wisdom and ability fail. I 

But Mr. Judge ManriN's charming personality was not his 
only or chief possession. He had ability for useful and effective 
service in this body. He had a legal mind and legal training, 
and legislative experience in the New Jersey Senate. He wasa 
born advocate, but his advocacy did not prejudice his mind, 
nor blind him to the fact that there are two sides of every 
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question. He was a judge, and as such construed and in- 
terpreted law impartially and justly. When Judge Martin 
rendered a decision there was general acquiescence, for liti- 
gants on both sides knew that he had weighed the evidence 
and interpreted the law as only a just man and a just judge 
would. 

“To be true and just in all my dealings,” was to Judge 
Martin the rule of life; and how well he lived up to this rule 
could be attested by the host of friends in old Sussex County, 
who mourn his death and love the memory of his good works. 

Mr. Speaker, environment, as much as anything else, molds 
character. So it was in the formation of Judge MARTIN'S 
character. In old Sussex County, where he was born and 
where he always lived, he led a simple, rugged life, as most of 
his neighbors did. He partook of his environment. The people 
of old Sussex were a God-fearing lot, who believed in working 
out their destiny by honest, hard work in that state of life into 
which it has pleased God to call them. They were content with 
their lot, but it was a contentment that made for progress 
where progress was not at the expense of a less fortunate neigh- 
bor. They were honest folks, who valued character above ill- 
gotten gain. They were sober, discreet, law-abiding, just. It 
would seem that something in the community itself, apart from 
men, perhaps in the very nature of the physical character of 
old Sussex County with its soil, its homes, its places of worship, 
its history, its templed woods, contributed to the sturdy in- 
tegrity and right manner of living of its people. Whatever it 
was and is, it makes for the building of fine character, and in 
Judge Martin was found an excellent sample of a product of 
old Sussex. His whole life was a preparation for the sudden 
summons that came to him. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON.ALBEN W.BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 29, 1915. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the attitude of 
some Members of Congress toward our naval and military 
forces, and our preparedness and unpreparedness for war, I 
desire to call to the attention of the House a few facts which 
I havc gleaned from recent investigation upon this subject. 

I suppose that if some inhabitant of one of the planets, if. as 
some of the astronomers tell us, they are inhabited, should drop 
suddenly into this Chamber on a day when the House is en- 
gnged in discussing our military and naval affairs he would 
immediately reach the conclusion that the chief object and am- 
bition of the inhabitants of this world is to fight. He would 
undoubtedly reach the conclusion that the major portion of our 
discussions and even of our occupation revolved around the 
question whether one nation should fight another, and, if so, 
how best to engage in that occupation with the most deadly 
effect. 

It is a source of much regret to me, and in my opinion a sad 
commentary on our so-called Christian civilization, not of 
our Nation alone but of all nations, that the representatives of 
any great nation should be called upon to occupy their time in 
talking about war. Yet, inasmuch as we are called upon to 
discuss it, in view of our moral as well as our intellectual limi- 
tations, it undoubtedly behooves us to discuss the subject in the 
light of our preparedness or unpreparedness for war as well as 
the method of its pursuit. 

I need not, Mr. Chairman, at this time reiterate my hatred of 
war. I do not believe there is a rational being who does not 
in his heart hate war; for who is there among us with heart 
so cold or conscience so dead as not to hate this thing that is 
to-day drenching one half of the world with blood, and is 
causing more suffering, the expenditure of more money, the 
loss of more lives, the shedding of more tears, and the creation 
of more desolate widows and orphans than in any other period of 
the world's history? 

War plants no fields, it gathers no harvests, it builds no 
churches, it educates no children, it creates no wealth, and 


adds no item of happiness or contentment either to those en- 
gaged in it or to those who are affected by it. It endows no 
schools or universities, it plants no flowers, either in the garden 
or in the hearts of men; but, on the contrary, it destroys those 
things for which humanity has been toiling and laboring since 
the world began. Instead of planting fields or gathering 
harvests it plants hatred in the hearts of men and reaps its 
reward in the tears of women and children. Instead of endow- 
ing churches, schools, or universities. it heaps upon those who 
are left an enormous burden of debt and taxes from which 
there is small hope of escape. It is contrary to every contention 
of the Christan religion, contrary to every impulse which tends 
to ennoble or lift up the human race and aid mankind in the 
effort to rise from barbarism to civilization. 

Since the outbreak of that terrible war that is now engaging 
all Europe. a part of Asia, Africa, and America, we have heaad 
much in this country about our own readiness or unreadiness 
for war, and I regret exceedingly that among some of our people 
the war spirit has found a fertile field for cultivation. 

I have been much interested in the discussion that has been 
going on among certain gentlemen during these months upon 
the subject of our unpreparedness for war, and I have been 
anxious for them to tell us when we will ever be prepared for 
war. If we, as a nation, are to keep ourselves continually pre- 
pared to fight, will some one inform us what war we must be 
prepared to fight, and what nation there is any likelihood of us 
being called upon to fight? Will they also tell us how much 
money it will require to keep us continually prepared to fight, 
with our guns drawn and our hands upon the trigger? What 
nation now besets our footsteps with a desire to fight us? 
What lurking enemy hides in ambush to pounce upon us un- 
awares? If we are to be continually ready to fight, and then 
it should happen that nobody wanted to fight us, what will we 
do with our preparedness for war? Should we then embark 
upon an effort to find' some nation with whom we might pick a 
quarrel in order to demonstrate our preparedness for war? 
And if such a search should not reveal any nation who might 
desire to engage in such a contest, would we then force such a 
nation to fight merely because we could, or to justify the enor- 
mous expenditure of money that such a course would entail? 
Or suppose some other nation or nations, observing the rapidity 
with which we are preparing to engage in some international 
contest, should desire to keep up with us in preparedness, so as 
to be entirely ready when such a contest should arise; can 
anybody, even with the most vivid imagination, predict the 
point to which an unwise policy would bring us in the long 
years that stretch out in the future? 

Mr. Chairman, to speculate upon a policy of this kind is as 


futile as to speculate as to the time of the coming of the millen- 


nium, or the second coming of the Messiah. You may as well 
undertake to solve the problem which has divided scientists, 
scholars, and theologians in all the years of the past, to wit, 
whether God made the earth and all that is in it, under it, or 
above it, in six days, or whether it was created by a process 
of evolution which required thousands of years. You might as 
well undertake to solve the question whether God-made man out 
of mud and breathed into him, instantly, the breath of life, or 
whether, as the evolutionists tell us, he came up through an end- 
less series of evolutions from the monkey, the babboon, and the 
ape. 
If our standing as a fighting nation and our preparedness for 
war should be determined by the amount of money expended 
by the United States, compared with that expended by other 
nations, then it will be profitable for us to make some com- 
parison in order to determine our own status with relation to 
that of the other nations of the world. Ifthe relative amounts of 
money expended by every great nation in the world is a true 
index of the preparedness of those nations for war, then the 
United States should be, and is, prepared to cope with any na- 
tion on the earth, either on land or on sea, with the possible 
exception of Great Britain—the only nation whose naval ex- 
penditures exceed that of this Government. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a few moments ago gave a 
very beautiful and tonching illustration of the effect of the 
Spanish-American War upon the history and policy of this 
Nation, in connection with his tribute to the life of President 
McKinley. He mentioned as one of the results of that war 
that the North and the South had been thereby united, because 
Gen. Joe Wheeler, who was an officer in the Confederate Army 
during the Civil War, had also become an officer in the United 
States Army during the Spanish-American War, thus bringing 
about the reunion of the North and the South and wiping out 
to a certain extent the bitter feeling that had heretofore existed. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I hope I am not wholly uninformed whes 
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I state that it was not the war of 1898 between the United States 
and Spain that reunited the North and the South. That re- 
union had already taken place. Coming from the South, as I 
do, I do not hesitate to state that already the North and the 
South had been reunited and rebaptized in the spirit of patriot- 
ism, love, and brotherly affection; but I agree with the gentle- 
man from Ohio that this war of 1898, and the fact that men 
from both the North and the South fought shoulder to shoulder 
in that war, merely exemplified the reunion that had already 
taken place in the hearts of the American citizens, both in the 
"North and the South. [Applause.] 


But with the manifestation of this reunited spirit of America 
before us we can not shut our eyes to another result that was 
perhaps inevitably brought about by the issue of that war. I 
refer to the enormous increase in the expenditure of the people's 
money for increase in armament, both on land and on sea, 
Since the close of that war. 


It is amazing to me when I compare the enormous, and as it 
seems to me, criminal increase in the expenditures of the money 
of the people of every nation for military purposes during the 
last 15 or 20 years; when I consider the fact that this enor- 
moust increase in the military expenditures has not only been 
of no benefit to the people, but may be directly responsible for 
the greatest military struggle that the world has ever seen, 
which is now in progress ncross the waters, it seems to me 
that we should not be swept off our feet, but should pause in 
this hour of the world’s great catastrophe and engage in the 
helpful occupation of self-investigation, in order that we may 
not lose our sense of proportion, nor lose sight of the eternal 
fitness of things. 

Let me give you for your serious consideration, in connection 
wth the tendency of this age, the figures of the seven greatest 
nations in the world, comparing the amounts expended for 
naval purposes during the last 15 years: 


Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers. 


Great Britain. | United States. 


$145,792, 850 | — $61,721, 695 
150, 569, 190 68, 438, 301 
150, 679, 328 82,977, 641 
173, 543,053 | 101, 128, 192 
e 179, 138,049 | 1186, 655,826 
161,117,947 | — 100,725, 
152, 051, 342 93, 392, 144 
151,880,617 | 117,353, 474 
156,401,1601 | 129,421,570 
181,936,341 | 122,247,365 
J UE SA ELO a ep iho ee 202, 056, 111, 791, 980 
2 211,590, 20 133,559,071 
= 443,296 | — 129,787, 
1913-14... 237,530,450 | — 136, 858, 301 
1914-15... 260,714,275 | 141,872,788 
1,655, 828, 647 


Total. 
442, 101, 2 , 0, 0 . J . 
45, 488, 462 | 23,875, 532 $423, 140, 250 
50, 769, 465 | 23,522, 400 433, 639, 620 
60,018,895 | 23,522, 400 4897 053,046. 
58,070,543 | — 24; 300, 000 497, 477, 365 
60,228,444 | 24, 491, 400 483, 427, 831 
60,703,557 | 25, 885, 668 435,846, 368 “ 
43,012,166 | 27,510,454 504, 706, 370 
49,682,482 | — 30,453,607 539, 238, 793 
58,680,915 | 31, $12; 885 589, 008, 750 
40,520,465 | — 40,505, 204 615, 258, 277 
50,080,915 | 40, 780, 587 673, 111, 187 
82,019,633 | — 41,503, 420 716, 335, 728 
117, 508,657 | 40,550,147 791, 808, 466 
128,954, 733] — 56,920,440 895, 396, 088 
959, 823,669 | 488, 8,137, 447, 146 


It will be seen from these figures that for the years 1901 to 
1915 the United States increased her naval expenditures from 
a little more than $61,000,000 to more than $141,000,000; that 
Great Britain for the same period increased her naval ex- 
penditures from more than $145,000,000 to more than $260. 
000,000; for the same period Germany increased her annual 
naval expenditures from more than $37,000,000 to more than 
$113,000,000; that France for the same period and for the same 
purpose increased her expenditures from $72,000,000 to more 
than $123,000,000; that Russia increased her naval expenditures 
from a little more than $42,000,000 to more than $128,000,000, 
and that Italy increased her annual naval expenditures from a 
little over $23,000,000 to nearly $57,000,000, and that Japan, 
that great nation in the Orient, which rises up to plague our 
genial friend from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] in all his nocturnal 
dreams, increased her naval expenditures from a little over 
$21,000,000 to nearly $70,000,000 in the same period. 

It will be observed that for the year 1915 the only nation 
which will exceed the United States in the expenditure of money 
upon her Navy is Great Britain. During the 15 years it will 
be observed that Great Britain expended upon her navy the 
enormous sum of $2,740,358,467, that the United States during 
that period expended upon her Nayy the enormous sum of 
$1,655,828,647, that Germany during this 15 years has expended 
upon her Navy the sum of $1,136,727,923, that during that same 
period France has expended $1,077,918,864, that for the same 
period Russia has expended $959,823,669, and that Italy has 
expended $488,932,840, and that for the same period Japan 
has expended for her navy the sum of $461,087,953. 

Thus it will be seen that for the past 15 years Great Britain 
exceeded the United States in the expenditure of money for 
naval purposes by he sum of $1,084,529,820; and that the United 
States for the same period and for the same purpose expended 
$519,100,724 more than the German Empire. Yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, according to the report of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
accompanying the present appropriation bill, England stands 
rst in naval strength, Germany second, and the United States 
third among the nations of the world. In other words, not- 
withstanding the fact that during the last 15 years the United 
Sates has expended more than half a billion dollars more upon 
her Navy than Germany has expended, it is claimed by the 
Naval Committee that Germany outranks the United States as 
a naval power. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am interested in those figures. Is that the 
sum total for many years? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That is the sum total of the nations which 
I have named, beginning with the year 1901 and ending with the 
present year, 1915. 

Mr. FESS. Well, according to that we ought to have a higher 
rank and force. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the point to which I am coming. It 
is admitted on all sides that, by reason of the widely scattered 
possessions of the British Empire, together with the situation 
of the British Isles, it is necessary for that nation to preserve 
her superiority upon the high seas in order to maintain the in- 
tegrity of her territory and protect herself against displacement 
as one of the great nations of the world. Therefore it is not 
contended, even by those who believe in a large Navy for the 
United States, with few exceptions, that we ought to undertake 
to maintain as large a Navy as the British Empire. The rea- 
sons for this are obvious. The British Empire is composed of a 
large number of islands and sections of territory scattered 
through the length and breadth of the earth. The very existence 
of that great Empire depends very largely upon her naval 
strength, This is not true of any other nation in the world, al- 
though it may be true at some time in the future of Japan, 
whose situation in the Orient is somewhat similar to that of 
England in Europe. We may therefore dismiss from discus- 
sion the contention that the United States Navy is under any 
necessity, either real or imaginary, to outstrip or to equal the 
strength of Great Britain. 

But it has been contended by those who have set the high 
standard for the naval policy of the United States that we ought 
to maintain as large a Navy as Germany. In other words, that 
we ought to accept Germany as our standard and keep our Navy 
as large, at least, as the Navy of the German Empire. The 
question, therefore, which causes me some consideration, is that 
if it is our aim merely to keep pace with Germany, why is it that 
we have in the last 15 years expended upon our Navy half a 
billion dollars more than Germany has expended upon hers, and 
yet Germany outranks us as a naval power? If the amount 
expended is a true index of the efficiency or strength of a navy, 
then we ought at least to be the second naval power of the 
world, and we ought by far to outstrip Germany, or else some- 
body has gotten a profit out of the construction of naval equip- 
ment to which they are not entitled. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him just at that point? y 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. PADGETT. Earlier in the evening I called attention to 
the fact that for the year 1913, as an illustration, the United 
States paid for pay of the Navy, pay of the men, $44,300,000; 
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Germany paid $11,400,000, having a conscription system. For 
provisions the United States paid $8,600,000; Germany paid 
$900,000. For clothing the United States paid $1,400,000 and 
Germany paid $140,000. In other words, the United States has 
paid $54,000,000 for these items, for the men, as against $12,- 
000,000 for Germany, or, in other words, a difference of $42,000,- 
000; and if the gentleman will run it through for 15 years he 
will get the explanation. And then, in addition, I will call to 
your attention that in 1913 for new construction the United 
States appropriated $35,315,000, and Germany appropriated for 
new construction $53,568,000. In other words, for the benefit of 
humanity, the men, the United States spent $44,000,000 a year 
more, and for new construction Germany spent $18,000,000 a 
year more. That explains your figures. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I am not charging anybody with anything 
wrong in connection with these figures. I just wanted to have 
an explanation. If it is true that all of this difference is made 
up in salaries and in clothing and allowances to officers and 
men in the Navy of the United States, and if it is true that the 
German officers and navy personnel is so efficient as it is 
claimed, then Germany is paying too small salaries or we are 
paying too large salaries. And the whole difference in the 
amount in the Jast 15 years between Germany and the United 
States is not made up in salaries paid to naval officers. 
Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will permit a question? 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for a question. 
A Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman will recognize that the wage 

level of pay and wages paid for construction in this country 
and Germany is very different, Germany being much lower than 
here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point I was undertaking to emphasize 
was the fact not that part of this difference could not be ac- 
counted for in the salaries of officers and other necessary evils 
connected with the naval service, but the claim has been con- 
stantly made, not only to-day, but in all of the naval bills that 
have been reported in the last several years, that it has been 
the object of the United States merely to keep pace with Ger- 
many; that we have set Germany as our guidepost, so to speak, 
that we will hold up as an example for naval construction, and 
I wanted to show the House and the country that we have in 
the last 15 years spent $519,000,000 more than Germany, ac- 
cording to the admissions of the big Navy men on the floor of 
the House, and we are no stronger now as n naval power than 
Germany, and according to the report of the committee, not as 
strong. 

Those who are now claiming that we ought to embark in the 
expenditure of much larger sums of money to increase our 
Navy took steps to accomplish that result years ago. If our 
Navy is so inferior, in the opinion of the jingoes, what has 
become of all this money which has been expended upon the 
American Navy in the past 15 years? And if our Army is so 
inferior, what has become of the great amount of money which 
has been expended upon it in recent years? Is it all going to 
salaries of officers, some of them active and some retired? Is 
some of it going for enormous profits to those who get contracts 
to supply the Government with materials? These are interesting 
inquiries, which I would like to have answered by those who 
are undertaking to embark this nation in an era of militarism 
similar to that of the European nations now at war. 

It has been claimed that to be prepared for war will insure 
peace. It has been claimed that the expenditure of enormous 
sums of the people's money in preparing for war will insure 
peace. But it is a singular fact that all the nations of the 
world which haye expended more money for military and 
naval purposes than the United States are now at war. Only 
one nation expends more money upon her navy than the United 
States. Only five nations expend more money upon their armies 
than the United States in times of peace. Yet, that expenditure 
was not able to keep them out of the greatest war of all history. 

I hope the day will never come when this peace-loving, God- 
fearing, prosperous Nation will pattern after the military na- 
tions of Europe. Already, about 70 per cent of the ordinary 
revenues of the Government goes to pay for wars we have 
had and those that may come in the future. What must be the 
prospect if we are to enter upon a fleld where we shall under- 
take to keep pace with the military despotism of the Old World? 
We are not a warlike people, though we are swift to defend our 
national and individual rights whenever they are trampled upon. 
And as we have been able in the past to defend ourselves with 
honor and success when we have been attacked, without becom- 
ing a great military power and warlike nation, always suspect- 
ing the motives of others, I have sufficient faith in the patriot- 
ism and devotion of the people to the principles of this Nation 
to e we can do so again if occasion should arise. [Ap- 
plause. 
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It is not true, Mr. Chairman, that preparation to fight will 
keep a nation from haying to fight more certainly than it will 
keep an individual from having to fight. Most of the nations of 
Europe were prepared to fight, and it has been said by many 
statesmen and thinkers that the real cause of the present Euro- 
pean war was military efficiency. If a man starts down the 
street ready to fizht, because he is prepared to fizht, he is more 
than apt to have an encounter before he returns home. We 
usually do the things we prepare to do. 'This is true of nations 
as it is of individuals. The only hopeful sign connected with 
the present European war is the fact that each nation is trying 
to unload the responsibility for starting it upon the others. 
They are all ashamed of it. [Applause.] 

Therefore, let us not become excited because half the world 
is at war. There is no European nation which desires to have 
a war with us. When they get through with the one they have 
on their hands over. there, they will not be ready for the war 
business for several years to come. If the thing continues much 
longer, they will all be bankrupt, their armies destroyed, their 
battleships all sunk, their commerce gone, and the cry of the 
widow and the orphan will be heard for many years. Let us, 
therefore, bend our energies toward the accomplishment of 
peace. Let us make such sacrifices as may be necessary to ad- 
just ourselves calmly to the agitated condition of the world 
and await the coming of the day when our voice may be heard 
around the world in the cause of peace and international right- 
eousness. 

I shall be a proud American, Mr. Chairman, if under the lend- 
ership of our great President, strengthened by the wise counsels 
of his great advisers, we shall escape the maelstrom of hnte 
and murder now enveloping Europe, and in the end vindicate 
our mission as a Nation in upholding the principles of a just 
and free Government, placing the peace, the happiness, the 
prosperity, and the love and fellowship of the people above the 
imaginary glories of organized murder, masquerading in the 
name of war. [Applause.] 


Rural Credits, . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE W. VAUGHAN, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I put some remarks in the 
Record on February 27 on the subject of providing credit facil- 
ities for the farmers. I do not wish to reiterate, but wish to 
say that while I favor legislation that will enable the farmers to 
organize cooperative credit associations in their respective com- 
munities throughout the country, and obtain such cooperation 
from the Government, under proper safeguards, as may be neces- 
sary to establish a credit system, adapted to the business of 
farming, that will furnish credit facilities for the man who has 
no land to mortgage as well as the man who has, I know that 
making provision whereby landowning farmers may, by mort- 
gaging their Jand, obtain money at 5 per cent will do a great 
deal of good. It will lower the interest rate the farmers have 
to pay. It will enable many to save homes from foreclosure, 
It will enable many to acquire homes. 

I voted for the McCumber amendment because it proposed 
that the Government make the loans direct to the farmers, 
Other bills and amendments proposed that the Government cre- 
ate and aid land banks to make loans to farmers. There is too 
much machinery about them. I prefer the direct to the in- 
direct method. I voted to agree to the McCumber amendment 
without amendment because I did not wish to risk the chance 
of no legislation on account of disagreement over the matter 
between the House and the Senate. The McCumber amendment 
needs to be amended in a few particulars, but we could trust the 
next Congress to amend it rather than do so now under the 
circumstances of the situation. Some gentlemen talk with great 
vehemence against the Government lending money to the farm- 
ers, and, Cassandra-like, wail over the sad condition of the 
Republic that such a proposition is made. It is not proposed 
to give the farmers anything. It is simply proposed to use the 
credit of the Government in a safe and businesslike way to help 
reduce the exorbitant interest rate the farmers have to pay in 
many parts of the country; to lend them some of the Govern- 
ment's money as well as the banks; and the security required 
of them for the loan is as good as that required of the banks 
for the money the Government lends them, 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, one of the most important 
bills that this Congress has been called to act upon is that pro- 
viding for rural credits or farm-mortgage banks, 

The purpose of the bill is to loan money to our farmers upon 
real-estate mortgages. There have been several bills introduced 
by different Members for this purpose, and testimony has been 
taken by the Banking and Currency Committee for over one 
year, but this committee failed to agree upon a bill or make a 
report on one to the House, so that it is up to this body to enact 
such a bill in a single day, and upon which only two hours have 
been set aside and allotted for general debate. 

The subject of loaning money to the American farmer in aid 
of agriculture has been a topic of more or less discussion for a 
number of years, and in the year 1912 the Republican national 
convention adopted the following platform: 

It is of great importance to the social and economic welfare of this 
country that Its farmers have facilities for borrowing easily and cheaply 
the money they need to increase the productivity of their land. It is as 
important that financial machinery be provided to supply the demand of 
farmers for credit as it is that the banking and currency systems be re- 
formed in the interest of general business. Therefore we recommend and 
urge an authoritative investigation of agricultural credit societies and 
corporations in other countries and the passage of State and Federal 
laws for the establishment and M eps supervision of organizations 
having for another purpose the loaning of funds to farmers. 

The Democrats at their Baltimore convention in 1912 adopted 
a platform for the investigation of the subject of rural credits, 
and while not going as far as the Republican Party in pledging 
itself to a policy for borrowing easily and cheaply money needed 
in farm productivity, went far enough to commit itself to the sub- 
ject of rural credits and the loaning of money by national banks 
upon farm mortgages, and I herewith incorporate as a part of 
my remarks the Democratic platform upon that subject, which 
is as follows: 

RURAL CREDITS. 


Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the ques- 
tion of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recommend 
that an investigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign countries 
be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of rural credits 
may be devised sultable to conditions in the United States; and we 
also favor legislation perpistin national banks to loan a reasonable 
proportion of their funds on real estate security. 


I wish to say, in the interest of agriculture, that it is the 
greatest industry in our country. It is known as the chief in- 
dustry. It is before manufacture and transportation. One- 
third of our population, 30,000,000 people, are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, while our whole Nation of 100,000,000 is de- 
pendent upon it. Our national wealth is estimated at $125,- 
000,000,000, of which amount $40,000,000,000 is the estimated 
wealth of agriculture. It is stated in the latest census that the 
farmers who are engaged in the business of agriculture owe 
$6,000,000,000, so that we can at a glance see not only the im- 
portance but also the benefit of extending to the American 
farmer assistance in conducting and carrying on his farming 
operations and in making the burden of his indebtedness, if pos- 
sible, lighter. 

Muy I also state, possibly not as a premise to what I may say 
further on, that it is generally understood and claimed that 
farming at the present day is lucrative and profitable. It is 
possibly no more prosperous than any other business at the 
present time. 

It is authoritatively stated that the net income on farm prop- 
erty in the four great agricultural States of Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Iowa was 4 per cent net upon the capital invested, 
which would be considered a very poor inyestment at the pres- 
ent time for any manufacturing industry. 

It is frequently stated on the floor of the House that in many 
parts of the United States the rate of interest on farm mort- 
gages is as high as 12 per cent, while in others it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain a mortgage loan at all; and, as far as any bills I 
have been able to consider, rural credits limit loans to the pro- 
prietor or owner of farms at not to exceed one-half their actual 
value at a low rate of interest. 

In my own State of Michigan it is not difficult to secure a 
loan upon a farm at one-half its value at the uniform rate of 6 


per cent interest, while under rural credits it is supposed that 
the owner can secure a mortgage loan for 5 to 35 years at a 
rate of interest from 4 per cent to 5 per cent. 

There have been two ways proposed to make it easy for the 
farmer to borrow money upon a real estate mortgage. 

First. By a direct loan from the Government. 

oa By the Government guaranteeing the mortgage note 
or bond. 

Around these two ways of aid from the Government all the 
other proposals may be centered, and I wish for a few minutes 
to call attention to the difference between them. 

With all those who think that the Government should go into 
the loaning business and loan money direct upon farm mort- 
gages and real estate I have no controversy. But my mind goes 
back to the formation of many companies and corporations for 
the specific purpose of foreclosing mortgages in an earlier day on 
Kansas and Nebraska farms where the money had been fur- 
nished by eastern capitalists. I have no controversy with those 
who believe that the Government should buy up all the rail- 
roads in the country, street car lines, electric light companies, 
telegraph and telephone companies, waterworks, and all other 
publie utilities, including steamboat lines and railroad equip- 
ment, and issue bonds therefor, and then employ 10,000,000 
people to operate them. But I do not believe the people are in 
favor of doing so just yet. ` 

Some of the bills provide that money should be taken out of 
the Public Treasury and loaned directly to the farmer upon 
farm mortgages, and that the Government should sell the Pan- 
ama Canal bonds, issue new bonds, or take the money in the 
postal savings banks for such purpose. 

If the Government takes money out of the Public Treasury 
and loans it out on farm mortgages to the farmer, why not the 
Government take money out of the Public Treasury and loan 
it to the laboring man to assist in the purchase of his home? 

I note fully that the Republican Party through its platform 
has recommended that a provision for loaning to farmers more 
easily and cheaply the money borrowed by them to increase 
the productivity of their land. But t says nothing about how 
this shall be brought about, and for a moment let us consider 
the second proposition of indorsing or securing the mortgage 
loan made to the farmer by the Government or State. This can 
be done without the Government furnishing the money. Two 
of the bills specifically provide a system which would afford 
the same relief as a loan from the Government without furnish- 
ing the money. 

One bill provides for associations, small banks, and larger 
banks, for doing the business, and to which the farmer would 
go for his loan and to give his mortgage. When the applica- 
tion is made out and the loan is passed on by the association 
it is sent to the Government bank, or the State bank, together 
with the mortgage and the mortgage note or bond. If the loan 
is approved the Government bank, or State bank, retains the 
mortgage, and either guarantees the loan on the back of the 
note or bond given by the mortgagor, or issues a certificate 
guaranteeing the loan, which is sent back to the mortgagor and 
disposed of by him upon the market or to people wishing this 
kind of investment or the bank can purchase or sell it for him. 

It is presumed that people having money to loan will prefer 
to loan it upon a certificate of indebtedness guaranteed by the 
Government or State than to loan it themselves upon the real 
estate and take the mortgage direct. It is claimed for this that 
the Government having a prior mortgage upon the real estate 
for double its value would never become a loser and would 
never be called upon to pay an obligation indorsed by it. 

It is further claimed that people having money to loan pre- 
fer to loan upon seme kind of a security guaranteed or issued 
by the Government or State rather than upon a real estate 
mortgage, although it is known that good real estate security 
is as sound as that so guaranteed. In fact, it is stated that in 
Germany and France at times these bonds or certificates, se- 
cured by real estate, hnve been known to sell on the market for 
a higher price than the Government bonds. 

The subject is not without its intricacy and complexity, and 
possibly pervades some of the rules of taxation. Like all other 
questions of finance, however, it is also subject to well defined 
rules. But my observation with the questions of finance and 
of money is that they are not in trade and practice generally 
greatly affected by legislation. 

Approximately one-half of the farms in the country are 
owned by people now living in town. This tends to build up a 
tenancy, and we hear more complaint about inability to secure 
farm labor than there is to secure money with which to con- 
duct the farm. It is not encouraging for any man to recommend 
to his neighbor or anyone else to execute a mortgage upon 
his real estate if he don’t have to. Mortgages are a mean 
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thing and are to be avoided if possible and hated rather than 
encouraged. 

Certainly we all have the welfare of the farmer at heart. 
One would think from the remarks made here on the floor of the 
House that there is no one loved so much as he. Being a 
farmer myself I may speak with a little more freedom than 
license would otherwise permit. What I say may be accepted 
or rejected if it does not coincide with the experience of others. 

The Republican national platform commits us to a rural 
farm credit. Sooner or later this legislation must be enacted 
into law. The choice may be between the two methods above 
referred to, and I eoneede to the man who thinks that the 
Government should loan its money directly to the farmer his 
right of opinion the same as I myself might prefer Government 
security instead of Government aid. 'The question being what 
is the best way to accomplish the result. 

The subject is one of much interest. All the leading nations 
of Europe have a system of rural farm credits. A commission 
was sent from this country to Europe to study farm credits, 
and have reported in favor of establishing rural credits here, 
and if jt will be productive of the good claimed for it the 
date ought not to be far distant when some system of estab- 
lishing farm credits should be enacted into law. 

Listening to some of our Members from the South, especially 
when the cotton bill was up, and hearing it frequently stated 
here on the floor of the House that the fall in price of cotton 
resulted in a great loss and created great distress similar to 
that of the Civil War; and that the high cost of living, which 
was the Democratic slogan during the last campaign, was 
soaring, all on account of the high price charged by the farmer 
for his product, and noticing the frequent editorials charging 
the farmer with unfair methods, my sympathy was much 
aroused. 

But we must not pass a rural credit bill by which he can 
secure money that he does not want, merely because he can se- 
cure it cheaply. 

There are many idle acres not being worked because no help 
or labor can be secured to work upon the farm, I would like 
to have some one of the committee explain whether or not the 
high cost of living is not more the result of not being able 
to get farm labor than it is to get money on a farm mortgage. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see gentleman from town riding 
past the fields in their automobiles while the farmers are 
either in the furrow or picking potato bugs to save his crop 
and to keep down the high cost of living. i 

The trouble with the Government going into the land-mort- 
gage business, and purchasing these bonds direct either by 
investing the deposits of the Postal Savings Bank, selling 
Panama bonds, or purchasing each year mortgages direct out of 
money in the Treasury, are manifold. There is the paternal- 
istic side of the precedent for the Government to go into other 
more hazardous business, especially if there is a depression. 

Then, there will be the question of who comes first. In what 
section of the country will the Government loan its money? 
Will the Government buy or take all the mortgages now extant, 
should they be offered for sale? And ought the Government 
go into this business to the exclusion of furnishing money to 
conduct and carry on other business? And how are they to 
qualify these mortgages, or fix their value? 

In determining the yalue of the security, some have taken 
the position that the security should be passed upon by a com- 
mission or an authorized commissioner in each locality who 
knows the market value of the land, and the mortgage taken 
for only one-half of what the land is worth. This is a restric- 
tion or limitation that prevents a great majority of farmers 
from getting any of the low-rate money upon a mortgage, as 
the value of a farm fluctuates largely with each man's opinion 
who is asked for one, and its value is not of a settled or fixed 
character, 

In fact, a person having his farm half paid for is in fairly 
good circumstances, and can readily secure money in any 
locality at the current rate, and the only benefit a person would 
get from a long-time mortgage, or the only reason why he 
would mortgage his farm to the Government, would be the in- 
ducement of a low rate of interest. 

Another proposed to fix the value of the farm according to 
its income. This method would be so entirely impractical as 
to be useless. The income of a farm is governed by the crop 
it raises. A crop of wheat might net $5 an acre, a crop of 
beans, potatoes, cabbage, or hay might net $10 an acre, while 
it would not be unusual for a crop of sugar beets and cotton to 
net $20 an acre. If the season is bad, the crops—either by too 
much rain or being too dry—are a failure, and the determina- 
tion of the value by the income of the farm is too uncertain to 
form the basis for a commercial transaction. 


But it is supposed that the farmer will be attracted by the 
long time in the mortgage for payment. Experience has rather 
proven that the person giving the mortgage upon his farm rarely 
ever wants it to rnn more than 5 years, and in this country it 
is very doubtful whether a mortgage drawn to run for a period 
of 10, 20, or 30 years would be acceptable by any of the invest- 
ing American husbandmen. 

It is proposed to make the mortgage exempt from taxation. 
Real estate mortgages do not pay any Federal taxes now, and 
some of the States in the Union, and the District of Columbia, 
have a law exempting mortgages from State, county, and local 
taxation. It would not be very polite of the Government to 
waive the taxes on property upon which it levies no taxes, and 
it would not be very courteous to the States for the Federal 
Government to destroy the authority of the State to levy taxes 
for its State, county, or municipal uses. 

When the questions of national probibitlon and woman suf- 
frage were considered in the House, the great objection thereto 
by many of the Members was that it interfered with the rights 
of the States to pass their own laws affecting these subjects, 
and when it comes to the point of denying the States the right 
to tax mortgages upon real estate, undoubtedly much will be 
said about State rights, although we have heard very little 
— rie constitutional question in the consideration of this 
subject. 

Hand in hand with the American farmer goes the interest of 
the American laborer, whose interest and welfare is as much . 
entitled to consideration. What is done for him? Is his home, 
valued at $1,000 or $1,500, in which to support his family. to be 
taxed while the money of the investor is to escape taxation in 
mortgages? These are a few of the questions to be solved in 
determining the policy of rural credits, 

I join with those who desire to aid the American farmer and 
the American laboring man to see our factories running and 
prosperity restored in every community throughout our Re- 
public. But if the law to be enacted for this purpose is to be 
of the same effect as the law in Germany, France, and other 
foreign countries, and is to remain upon our statute books for 
all time, we should not only determine what is the best law 
for the purpose intended, but what law will best conserve the 
rights of all the people concerned. 


Charges Against Judge Speer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 1, 1915. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, it has not been my intention 
to say anything to this House in regard to Judge Speer or the 
charges made against him, but the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Epwarps] a few days ago took occasion to read into the Recorp 
those charges and a part of the majority report made by the 
subcommittee which investigated them, In view of this I de- 
sire to submit some observations, together with some excerpts 
from my minority report in answer and explanation. The sub- 
committee which made this investigation consisted of three 
members of the Judiciary Committee. All three agreed in re- 
porting to the Judiciary Committee that the evidence did not 
sustain any of the charges. Upon this report the proceeding 
against Judge Speer was dismissed and all charges abandoned. 
Though the two majority members of the subcommittee admit 
that the evidence failed to establish any guilt, they nevertheless 
reflected upon the judge in a manner that seems to me very 
unjust. It was some of these reflections that the gentleman 
from Georgia saw fit to read into the Recorp. Let me call to 
the attention of this committee some of the facts that appeared 
in the investigation. 

It may be conceded that there is considerable bitterness 
among a certain class of people in Georgia against Judge Speer. 
An attempt has been made to account for this bitterness by 
calling attention to the fact that he was appointed judge by a 
Republican President. While it is true that politics played an 
important part, party politics is only one element. The evidence 
taken on the charges bristles with facts that unmistakably 
point to matters less creditable than politics. The one thing 
above all others that stirred sentiment against Judge Speer 
is his conduct in trying peonage cases, and in this class of cases 
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may be included the so-called Jamison habeas corpus case. 
When he dared to hold the State statute void under which 
peonage is practiced in Georgia, ineluding that barbarous State 
law under which petty offenders against city ordinances were 
sent to the State prison for six months at hard labor on the 
publie road, he committed an unpardonable offense. 

That peonage does exist in Georgia and that it is eagerly 
cherished by many people no one can doubt who has read the 
record in this case. Some time ago I received a newspaper 
from Georgia containing what purports to be an account of a 
speech delivered by Attorney General Felder, one of the wit- 
nesses against the judge. In that speech Mr. Felder appealed 
to tlie voters in behalf of his candidacy for the United States 
Senate on the ground that he is in favor of the repeal of the 
Federal peonage law. ‘This issue could not be popular unless 
there is strong sympathy for this barbarous institution, which 
is worse than slavery. 

The following from my minority report will give some idea of 
the manner in which peonage is carried on. The Crawly & 
McClellan case was one of the first peonage cases tried in the 
South. It had been carefully selected by the Attorney General 
of the United States after a report by a special examiner. In 
substance, the following evidence was submitted on the trial: 

MeCiellan was the sheriff of Ware County and also jailer. Crawley 
was a lawyer. Henry Brunage and Dave Smith, two colored bo were 
arrested and tried for stealing a watermelon and were convicte ‘ore 
the judge of the county court of Ware County and sentenced to Impris- 
onment in Ware County, with no alternative of fine. Mr. E. J. McRee 
was asked to come for the boys br Crawley. McRee testified: “I 
recelved a letter from Mr. Crawley, which I can not find after a search, 
in which he asked me to come to Waycross ; that there were some boys 
there who wanted to come to ye MchRee went to Waycross 
and, accompanied by Crawley and McClellan, went to the jail where the 

o boys were confined, and also found, outside of the jail, Jeff Brunage, 
a brother of one of the boys in jail. Jeff was not c with any 
offense, but “ was just out there interceding for them." McRee gave a 
check for these boys, the check being dated August 6. 1903, for $05 
rene to the order of T. J. McClellan, 8 at the Citizens’ Bank of 

dosta, and indorsed by T. J. McClellan. This was to cover the fee 
of Re lawyer, and the jail fees of Mr. McClellan. 
Although in jail, under commitment, and no provision made for release 
upon the payment of a fine, and no order of any court authorizing their 
release, the two boys were turned over to Mr. McRee. and not only 
were they carried to the plantation of the McRees, at Kinder Lou, but 
the little brother, who was “in g for them," was also carried to 
the plantation, and E. J. McRee afterwards pleaded guilty to holding 


the three in peon 
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age. 

Another of the indictments charged 
who had been arrested for adultery, but on the hearing before the 
county judge he decided that if she was guilty at all it was of bigamy, 
of which offense his court did not have j iction. e she was 
in jail with no charge against her, Mr. Crawley, her lawyer, telephoned 
to the MeRees as follows: “ E. J. McRee, Valdosta, Ga.: Come to Way- 
cross for woman. W. F. Crawley." Mr. Frank McRee went to Way- 
cross for her and was accompanied to the jail by Crawley and Mc- 
Clellan, the latter being the jailer. McRee gave a draft for $50 to 
Crawley, and the woman was released and carried to the Kinder Lou 
plantation in Lowndes County. This draft was dated August 27, 1902, 
payable to W. F. Crawley, for $50, drawn on the Citizens’ Bank of 

aldosta, and signed by Kinder Lou Mills, by F. I. McRee. 

Other checks were tendered in evidence, in payment for other af 4 
one for $88, 3 to T. J. McClellan, for George Davis and Ed. 
Hardy, dated July 8, 1902. yum Davis carried his wife with him to 
the Kinder Lou plantation. Another check, for $40, dated August 11, 

902, payable to T. J. McClellan, in payment for John Weeg Brown, 
A third check was dated December 15, 1902, payable to T. J. McClellan, 
for $240, for“ four men and one woman.” 

The two boys charged with stealing a watermelon were kept at McRee's 
for six months and 10 days each, and Lulu Frazier, the woman who 
had not been convicted of any offense, was kept there for 7 months. 

The McRees at that time operated a large plantation in Lowndes 
8 about 70 miles from Waycross, where these fono were con- 
fined in jail. 'They also operated a large crate factory. About 200 
hands were employed by them, many of them obtained the manner 
above described. he negroes were worked under guard, locked up at 
night, bri cmi by overseers, and made to work out the money advanced 
to them, hey were not permitted to leave the plantation. Some 
escaped and were captured; some made 
commission of Georgia made an inv tion of the conditions at the 
McHee plantation a short time before these indictments were returned, 
and, as Mr. E. J. McRee stated, “ did not exonerate us entirely." 


The Branen case was another peonage case. It had also been 
selected by the Attorney General of the United States for 
prosecution. Parties interested in peonage contributed to the 
payment of Mr. Felder's fee; he was the attorney for the defense. 
After the defendant had been acquitted those interested in the 
defense arranged to have a barbecue to celebrate their victory. 
To this the jurors were invited. Complaint is made that the 
judge persuaded the jurors not to attend by publishing in one 
M P Macon papers a protest against the propriety of such 
action. 

Brauen, on being acquitted, went straight home and found a 
negro that had induced his sister, whom Branen held in peonage, 
to run away while the trial was goingon. He went to a gathering 
of innocent negroes where the young negro was and arrested 
him, stating, “I will show you how to fool with my hands”; 
took him over to another county, in a graveyard, strapped him 
down to a log, and beat him to death; then tied a rope to his 


their escape. The prison 


body, attached it to his buggy, and dragged it along the road to 
a conspicuous place as a warning to others, The judge simply 
sought to secure justice for these poor people, and as a conse- 
quence all the venum of race war was directed against him, 
The criticisms of his course are absolutely ridiculous. 

The statute under which peonage is practiced in Georgia is 
almost identical with a like statute in Alabama. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has held this latter statute void, as in 
contravention of the Federal Constitution. 

The so-called Jamison habeas corpus case illustrates a phase 
of the judge's character that was repeatedly emphasized in the 
hearings—his sympathy for the poor and oppressed—and is 
another of the chief grievances against him. It grew out of a 
statute under which the city recorder of Macon was authorized 
to summarily try offenders against the ordinances of the city 
without any written charge and without a jury, and impose 
upon the offenders a six months’ State prison sentence at hard 
labor on the publie roads. 

TThe county of Bibb, in which the city of Macon is located, had 
entered into a contract with the city under which it was agreed 
that if those convicted by the city recorder were sentenced to the 
county chain gang (a part of the State prison system), the 
county would pay to the city $8,000 annually for the labor of 
these prisoners. A young man, as inhuman a wretch as ever 
disgraced a judicial position, was appointed city recorder of 
Macon a short time before this case arose. He promptly pro- 
ceeded to fill the Bibb County chain gang. In the month of 
March, 1904, the month during which Mr. Jamison was sen- 
tenced, he sent 149 unfortunate victims to this chain gang. 

Jamison, an inoffensive colored person, between 55 and 60 
years of age, who had been engaged about town in odd jobs, 
like cleaning houses and laying carpets, was arrested, charged 
with being drunk. He was brought before the city recorder 
and promptly sentenced to the Bibb County chain gang for three 
months for drunkenness, and because while in this drunken con- 
dition he did not, while in the barracks, speak as politely to the 
officers in charge of him as they thought he ought to, he was 
sentenced to an additional four months for using abusive lan- 
guage, making in all seven months at hard labor in the State 
penitentiary. 

Among those not blinded by any selfish interest in the $8,000 
a year, there was naturally a good deal of hostility to the 
system and a good deal of sympathy for the unfortunate vie- 
tim. While nearly all those sent to the chain gang were col- 
ored, occasionally a white person would be drafted in this 
fashion to do work. About this time a young white boy eame 
to Macon to do some business. When this was finished, and on 
the same day, he repaired to one of the depots and bought his 
ticket to return home. The train was late; he sat down in the 
depot to wait and fell asleep. The train came and left without 
waking him. An industrious officer looking for a victim gath- 
ered him in, and the next morning, regardless of explanations 
and protests, the city recorder promptly railroaded him into the 
county chain gang, there to stay for several months. The charge 
against him was vagrancy. Public indignation, however, soon 
released him. 

When Mr. Jamison was convicted Mrs. Speers sympathies 
were aroused. She knew him; he had done some odd jobs at 
her home, and she called her husband's attention to the matter. 
This complaint was brought to the attention of the assistant. 
district attorney, who presented to Judge Speer a petition for 
writ of habeas corpus. The writ was issued. Upon a hearing 
Judge Speer released Jamison on the ground that the statute 
authorizing the conviction was unconstitutional. 

To give some idea of the character of this punishment and 
the motives that must have actuated him, I quote from Judge 
Speer's opinion in that case (130 Fed., 351) : 


The most cursory view of the evidence in the record will convince 
the impartial that practically every ignominious mark of infamous 
punishment !s stamped upon the miserable om Bibb County 
chain e This is clear from the testimony of t superintendent, 
E. A. Wimbish, and from the uncontradicted evidence of witnesses who 
have there iated their disregard of sundry provisions of the city 
code. The erers wear the typical striped clothing of the peniten- 
tiary convict. Iron manacles are riveted upon their legs. These can 
be removed only by the use of the eold chisel. The irons on each leg 
are connected by chains. The coarse stripes, thick with the dust and 

me of long torrid days of a semitropical summer, or incrusted with 

e icy mud of winter, are their sleeping clathes when they throw 
themselves on their pallets of straw in the common stockad«s at night. 
They wake, toil, rest, eat, and sleep to the never-ceasing clanking of 
the manacles and chains of this M ree? Rem? D They progress 
to and from their work in public, and from the public roads and before 
the public eye. About them as they sleep, journey, and It bor, watch 
the convict guards, armed with rifle and shotgun. "This is to at once 
make escape impossible and to make sure the swift thudding of the 
picks and the rapid flight of the shovels never cease. If the 
guards would hesitate to promptly kill one sentenced for petty viola- 
tions of city law should he attempt to escape the eyidente does not 
disclose the fact. 
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And the fact more baleful and more ignominious than all with each 


gang stands the whipping boss, with the badge of his authority. This 
e evidence discloses to be a heavy leather strap about or 3 
feet long with solid hand grasp and with broad, heavy, flexible lash. 
From the evidence, we may judge the agony inflicted by this imple- 
ment of torture is not n by the Russian knout, the synonym 
the world around for merciless corporal punishment. If we may also 
accept the uncontradicted evidence of the witnesses, it is true that 
on the Bibh County chain gang for no days is the strap wholly idle. 
and not infrequently it is fiercely active. One witness, who serve 
many months. testified that if the gang does not work like “ fighting 
fire" (to use his simile) the whipping boss runs down the line striking 
with apparent indiscrimination the convicts as they bend to their 
tasks. Often the whipping is more prolonged a deliberate. At 
times, according to another witness, also uncontradicted, the convicts 
when at the stockade are called into the ‘dog lot." All present, the 
whipping boss selects the victim in his judgment worthy of punish- 
ment. hey are called to the stable door, made to lie face downward 
across the sill, a strong convict holds down the head and shoulders, 
and the boss lays on the lash on the naked body until he thinks the 
sufferer has bcen 8 enough. It is but just to Mr. Wimbish to 
record his statement that he knew nothing of the ceremony. 

It may be judged from the evidence that it is a whipping more formal 
and drastic than any other inflicted. Since this is done at the stockade, 
we may presume that the spectators and guards are the only witnesses, 
but on the public roads, in the presence of wayfarers and bystanders, 
often the convict, to use an expression of a witness, “is taken down 
and whipped." The evidence gives us the account of two white persons 
who were thus whipped, one a boy with but one arm. For this reason 
it was not necessary to hold him: He stood and cried as the boss ap- 

lied the lash. ‘The other white boy was compelled to place his head 

tween the legs of a burly negro convict and was thus immovably 
held. The punishment will mark the lad with infamy in the minds of 
his fellows as long as he may live. The offense of one of these lads was 
* Joitering in the depot." 


At another point in this opinion will be found the following: 


He [Jamison] applies for the great writ of right, the writ of habeas 
corpus, and he hum iy seeks the portals of that court whose judges are 
sworn to know no difference between the rich and the poor, where 
justice ever bends the listening ear to catch the plaint of the humble 
and the lowly, and through all whose generous and benign jurisprudence 
is heeded the admonition of the Master: “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

That the judge exhibited some interest in this unfortunate 
victim of a cruel system is now charged up against him, and 
this offense is greatly aggravated by the fact that his good wife 
asked him to do so. I wonder when it became an offense for 
a person on the bench to be actuated by motives and feelings 
such as those disclosed in this opinion? Is the inhumanity of 
the city recorder the sort of impartiality to be commended? I 
hope that our country may always have judges whose hearts 
beat in sympathy with the poor and oppressed. The Supreme 
Court of Georgia has, since this case was heard, held this statute 
void. 

The action of Judge Speer in this case forced the city of 
Macon to have its charter so amended that the city recorder can 
not now send a person even to the city prison for more than 30 
days instead of to the State prison for 6 months. 

The famous Green and Gaynor case is another favorite 
topic in abusing the judge. These parties stole some $2,000,000 
from the United States Government and spent it with the 
lavish hand of a drunken sailor in and about Savannah. They 
were highly in favor there, and when the judge, on a proper 
application, made an order excluding jurors from that town and 
the surrounding country from the trial panel he was condemned 
as a lawless tyrant. The case took three months to try. After 
conviction the case was appealed to the Cireuit Court of Appeals 
and the Supreme Court of the United States and affirmed in 
both. The attorneys for the defendants—and they had an army 
of them—now swear at the judge with a vehemence that is 
amusing.: They do not deny that their clients were guilty. 
Many phases of this same case have been before other courts, 
with the same results. The Government recovered some three- 
quarters of a million dollars in different civil suits subsequent 
io their conviction for the embezzlement. 

The array of eminent counsel engaged in some of these peon- 
age cases testifies to the supreme importance attached to the 
issue. The bitterness shown by the parties interested in these 
eases is simply amazing to a person not familiar with the situ- 
ation. When you eliminate from the evidence taken to sustain 
the charges against Judge Speer the evidence in the Jamison 
case, the peonage cases, and the Green and Gaynor case you 
hav» eliminated the bulk of the evidence against him. When 
you understand the situation it is easy to explain why these 
parties criticize the judge; but there is another phase of this 
matter that should not be overlooked and no one can miss 
it in reading the evidence. Look at this list of corporation 
counsel who appeared as witnesses: 

A. R. Lawton, vice president and general counsel, Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. 

P. W. Meldrim, division counsel, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. 


Stanley S. Bennett, division counsel, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co.; general counsel, South Georgia Railroad. 

L. W. Lambdin, divisicn counsel, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. 

John W. Bennett, division counsel, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co. 

Alexander Akerman, special counsel, Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co., and assistant general counsel, Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah Railroad (controlled by Seaboard Air Line Railroad). 

Minter Wimberly, general counsel, Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah Railroad. 

W. A. Harris, division counsel, Southern Railway Co.; divi- 
sion counsel, South Central Railroad. 

George S. Jones, counsel, Georgia Railroad and Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 

A. A. Lawrence, counsel, Southern Railway Co. and Street 
Railways of Savannah. 

W. W. Osborne, counsel, Southern Railwa, Co. and Street 
Railways of Savannah. 

W. C. Snodgrass, president, Blakely Southern Railroad, con- 
1 with Central of Georgia and Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
roa 

Boling Whitfield, division counsel, Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railroad Co. 

S. B. Adams, counsel, Merchants & Miners’ Transportation 
Co., Naval Stores Trust, and other corporations. 

J. R. L. Smith, president, Floville & Indian Springs Railroad, 
short line connecting with Southern Railroad. 

W. E. Simmons, attorney for the Corbin Banking Co. and 
other corporations, 

Why are these witnesses opposed to the judge? The reason 
is at hand: In the Rankin against Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way Co. case, the United States against The Atlantic Coast Line 
ease, the Central Railway Co. case, the McReynolds against 
City & Suburban Railway Co. case, the Holst against Savannah 
Electric Co. case, the Tifft against Southern Railway Co. case, 
the Johnson against Southern Railway Co. case, and other cases, 
complaints are made on behalf of these corporations by their 
attorneys. In every case it is apparent the judge strove to do 
justice. The complaint of W. E. Simmons is another illus- 
tration. As attorney for the Corbin Banking Co., a firm famous 
for its usurious exactions, he was not looking for justice; that 
was the last thing his client wanted. Judge Speer tried to give 
him what he was honestly entitled to, and he fled from his court 
and has not quit cussing the judge even unto this day, though 
that was more than a score of years ago. 

It may be easily guessed that the judge's record on labor and 
trust questions is not very enthusiastically approved by these 
men. In Waterhouse v. Comer (55 Fed., 148) Judge Speer. for 
the first time in the history of our jurisprudence, recognized the 
right of labor organizations. His opinion in that case was 


printed as a Senate document. In the case of Farmers’ Loan & 


Trust Co. v. Central of Georgia (166 Fed., 333) the receiver of 
that railway had without just cause discharged a conductor 
from employment on the road. The conductor appenled to 
Judge Speer's court for relief. Over the vigorous protest of 
Mr. Lawton, one of these railway attorneys, now a witness 
against the judge, he reinstated the conductor and condemned 
the unfair practice of the receiver. In the Erie Lumber Co. 
ease (150 Fed., p. 807) will be found another opinion of Judge 
Speer of inestimable value to labor in protecting wages. Mr. 
George L. Jones, another railway attorney who testified against 
Judge Speer, opposed this view of the law. Shortly after the 
Federal employers' liability act was passed it eame before Judge 
Speer. It was attacked as unconstitutional by this same Mr. 
Lawton. Judge Speer, however, not only sustained its constitu- 
tionality but commented it in vigorous language. With such a 
record it is not surprising that some years ago Grand Chief 
Engineer P. M. Arthur and Assistant Chief A. B. Youngson, 
acting for the brotherhood, strongly commended the judge for 
promotion to the circuit court of appeals. But these are not all 
the grievances corporation counsel have ngainst Judge Speer. 
In the Naval Stores case (reported in 151 Fed., 834) this trust 
was indicted and convicted. It was claimed upon the trial that 
under the operation of this trust the people of southern Georgia 
had been robbed of more than $40,000,000. Mr. Adams, a rail- 
way attorney and witness against the judge, strove to avert this 
conviction. In the case of United States v. Merchants & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. (187 Fed., 355) rebdtes were given in viola- 
tion of the interstate- commerce law. The company was con- 
victed and fined $30,000. This same Mr. Adams was again of 
counsel for the accused. In United States v. Miller (187 Fed., 


355) Mr. Miller, who was the beneficiary of the rebates, was 
fined $5,000. Messrs. Osborne & Lawrence, who testified with 
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exceeding bitterness, were of counsel for the accused. In the 
case of Tifft et al. (123 Fed., 789, and 138 Fed., 753) Judge 
Speer enjoined the exactions of excessive rates on lumber, and 
by final decree compelled the repayment of more than $2,000,000 
to shippers. The same Mr. Lawton was of counsel in opposition 
to this decree, which was affürmed in Two hundred and sixth 
United States, page 428. This case affected every railroad rep- 
resented by the attorneys who testified against the judge. 
Osborne, Lawrence, and Meldrim were all of counsel in the 
famous Green nnd Gaynor case. 

Is it not gems that none but disappointed attorneys and 
their clients should have been called in this inquiry? Why, 
that is what they are, with hardly a single exception. If the 
attorneys or parties who appeared on the other side in these 
suits or proceedings had been called, is there any doubt that 
their testimony would have been favorable to the judge? The 
fact that this testimony was not produced is almost as con- 
clusive on that point as anything can be. Every piece of gossip 
from almost before the war down to the last edition of some 
newspaper that did not get the last bankruptcy notice to publish 
was dragged into this hearing. 

It is perfectly cvident that there is a motive behind this pro- 
ceeding that does not rest on the highest order of disinterested 
pariotism. After these charges had been made against the 
judge the Valdosta Times, on December 21, 1912, edited by Mr. 
€. C. Brantley, now editor of the Macon Telegraph, published 
the following editorial: 

A FIGHT ON JUDGE SPEER. 


The grand jury of the United States court concluded its work in 
Valdosta yesterday 3 some resolutions putting itself on record 
as being opposed to the proposition to emasculate the southern district 
of Georgia and the creation of another division. 
stood that this movement was started for the pu of trying to get 
rid of Judge Emory Speer, and that it is backed up some men who 

A mistic to Ju Speer because of the fact that he does not 
look with any degree of allowance upon the misdeeds of the high any 
more than he does on the wrongdoings of the humble. 


It is generally under- 


Judge Speer, though affiliated with the Republican Party, is a judge 
of the strongest democratic tendencies and spirit. He nearly always 
takes sides with the weak against the s n who been 


5 e me 
in his court have been impressed with the fact that humble offenders 
are shown the greatest consideration by him. He bas adopted a system 
of handling cases against moonshiners that has had a splendid effect, 
though he not had to impose any severe penalties upon them. 

Several years ago, when Judge Speer wanted to try the Green and 
Gaynor case, he went a from the scene of thelr operation and influ- 
ence to get a jury to ti em. It is sald that they fad strong friends 
was — 12 — tried by a jury nearer home, eving that they would 

mu in that way. 
* on Judge Speer had a round with the Naval Stores Trust. 
which was com of large influences in and around Savannah, and 
it is said that these influences have been ever since trying to 
rid of him. They are supported, of MA. by the friends of the other 
culprits who have had to suffer because of Judge Speer's strong stand 
against “crime in high places.” 

The Times believes that the grand jury on poe expressed the 
sentiments of a large majority of the people of south Georgia in pro- 
testing against the proposition to tear ae the southern district and to 
remove Judge Speer from the place which he now occupies with so 
much firmn ye. tenderness, in dealing with criminals of all types. 

The resolutions which were adopted Tu AE printed in this 
Pepe of the Times, and we commend them and spirit behind them 

our 

Has not the hostility shown upon this hearing been nursed 
into being, in the hope that & Democratic House and Senate 
would remove Judge Speer, so that he might be replaced by 
some one subservient to the interests hostile to him? 

As late as May, 1913, Mr. Akerman, the district attorney and 
one of the judge's bitterest enemies, expressed the highest re- 
gard for the judge. In 1910 the Bar Association of Macon ten- 
dered to Judge Speer a banquet on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his appointment ns judge. At this, which was largely at- 
tended by the bar of the district, the kindliest feeling toward 
the judge appears to have existed, as is evidenced by the news- 
paper accounts of the occurrence. He was eulogized in the most 
flattering manner. This would clearly demonstrate that less 
than four years ago publie sentiment was friendly to him. Five 
years earlier the bar association at Macon passed resolutions 
commending the judge. In these resolutions they emphasize by 
inserting as the first resolve: 

That in the decision of cases in bis court he has known neither the 
rich nor the poor, and that in the enforcement of the criminal laws he 
has pet eique with that mercy which blesses him that gives and 
him that receives, 

The Chamber of Commerce of Macon at this time, by resolu- 
tions presented to him, offered this tribute: 

We recall with a great deal of pleasure— 

First. That it was he who reorganized the jury system in these 
courts and eliminated the professional and unworthy jurors. 

Second. Through his administration the criminal laws of the United 
States have come to be respected by all classes in this jurisdiction and 

stice is done to the mightiest as well as to the lowliest lawbreaker. 

he reform wrought by. Judge Speer by crushing the great system of 
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land piracy which once cursed this State has done a great deal to en- 
courage immigration Into Georgia and facilitates the work of the cham- 
bers of commerce and other commercial organizations in bringing invest- 
ments into this section. 

Third. We appreciate the fact that his great power, used as it has 

has proven a protection for the State against men of enor- 
mous th and influence who have at times sought to increase their 
riches thro crimes of the greatest magnitude. 

Fourth. We are especially appreciative of the fact that the court has 
from time to time, on proper pleadings, taken charge of insolvent cor- 
porations involving great values, and through the skillful selection of 
receivers and by constant guidance brought about a reorganization of 
the properties and a restoration of their values, thus preventing untold 
losses in the community. 

Fifth. We note with considerable pleasure the fact that in the admin- 
istration of the bankruptcy law the records of the Attorney General's 
office show that in Ju Speer's district there is a maximum of net 
assets, homestead exemptions, priorities paid, and dividends distributed, 
while the same records show a minimum of cost of administration 
comparing most favorably with any district in the Southern States 
and with P district in the United States. 

Sixth. It is also with pride that the people of Macon recall that 
within his 20 years on the bench Judge Speer has been reversed for hís 
Mey in only one trial, and that in a large majority of the 
sp in cases of all classes his decisions have received the approval 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and of the circuit court of 
appeals; and we find among his most ardent admirers the highest repre- 
sentatives of labor on one side and of capital on the other, 


In 1906, at a banquet tendered Judge Speer at Savannah, 
Judge Cariton (now and for a long time judge of the superior 
court in that city) paid to Judge Speer an eloquent tribute. I 
copy from this the following: 


And throughout the vicissitudes of his career—as soldier, as poll- 
tician, as lawyer, as judge—he has loved his State and her people with 
a tenderness which is as pronounced to-day as it was when as a he 
took his chances. for their sakes and their honor, in the fighting line. 
His broad culture, his al ability, the delightful humor which oozes 
from him as did Greek m Gladstoné, his grace of oratory, are all 
known to ycu. But greater than these—perhaps the greatest dignity 
which can come to a man—is the humanity which has marked his 
judicial career. 

There is no court in the land where the administration of justice is 
characterized by more — ^ and there is no court wherein the humble 
and the helpless are safer. he far-reaching effect of the Jamison casa 
has not only struck a decisive blow at the unmerciful dispensation of 
unregulated justice—it has brought its administration by subordinate 
tribunals to a sense of 1 and laid upon them the human 
touch which brings consideration for the casual errors of the weak an 
the r and the friendless, and this is the straight path to the highest 
civilization it is given us tc reach. 

It is a signal tribute to his administration of his high office that 
while in this district population has increased and human frailties are 
the same, there is less crime than when he came upon the bench and 
fewer Georgians in Federal prisons, 

Because of all these things, because of any of them, may time so 
lightly touch his heart that as the richly laden years shall pa gre | 
content shall follow in their wake, and friends be near, and hope an 
fame and peace. 


In 1903 Judge Speer was a candidate for promotion to the 
circuit court of appeals. At that time he received the indorse- 
ment of nearly all of those who testified against him at this 
hearing. Some of these indorsements are significant. The one 
from the Savannah bar, which bears the signature of Meldrim, 
Osborne, Lawrence, Lawton, Cunningham, Saussy, Gazan, and 
many others, contains this language: 


The long and faithful service of Judge Speer on the bench of the dis- 
trict — — during which time questions of the utmost moment haye 
been settled by him with unusual ability, indicates him as preeminently 
fitted for the new honor with which his name is now associated. 

During his administration this community has not only benefited by 
the singular ability and clear thought which he has brought to bear 
upon the issues which have been submitted to him, but our observation 

justifies us in declaring him one of the most humane of judges. During 

his term not only has crime diminished, but his eloquent charges to the 

ym impaneled in his court have done more than any other influence 
make the 


ple of Georgia feel that the Federal court is one of their 
own institutions. 

The variety of novel points which have arisen in the cases tried by 
nm. many until then undetermined, have demanded an acuteness of 
intellect and patience of research rarely exacted in the judicial career 


dge. His success in this direction, illustrati s preeminent 

the bench of the circuit court, is of record in the published 
reports, The daily evidences of usefulness to the public and considera- 
tion for the ded and helpless nre matters to which it is just 
that we should invite pe attention, since they appear only infer- 
entially in the plain statement of judgments. 


The business men of Savannah furnished this tribute: 


During his long service as the judge of this district the proceedings 
of his court have bees marked Wack a dignity which has commanded re- 
spect, and his firm and humane dispensation of the law has at once 
diminished crime and tempered its consequences to the ignorant and the 
lowly. His quick and clear egg vcn of the intricate constitutional 
and commercial questions which have been constantly submitted for 
his adjudication invited the confidence of the business public, and 
the patriotic utterances, expressed th a singular and forceful elo- 
quence, with which from time to time he has recalled to the people 
of this State the great principles which underlie the Republic, have 
had an influence for good, far-reaching and permanent. 


of any ju 
fitness for 
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no innocent man is ever convicted in his court, and the guilty rarely 

escape, The lawyer with a meritorious cause does not hesitate to enter 

his court, while those with bad causes are usually wise to avoid them. 
The business men of Augusta testified : 


We have known Judge Speer personally for many years. He is a 
man of unquestioned ability, absolute falrnens and impartiality, and 
has always undertaken to conserve the interests and rights of persons 
and property when they have been committed to his care. 

Like indorsements came from his own town, Macon, and from 
other places in his district. In addition to this, he was indorsed 
by the city of Atlanta, not in' his district, and by a great many 
publie men in different sections of the country. It is significant 
that nearly all the complaints now presented were then known to 
the men who now so bitterly condemn him. That the judge has 
at all times been very humane and has striven earnestly to 
preserve the rights of the poor and oppressed as against the 
rich and powerful stands out prominently throughout this 
record. It is one of the things that appealed to those who 
signed these indorsements. It is the one thing for which he 
has been most severely criticised in this inquiry. Still there is 
no showing that any injustice has been done to anyone. In 
Georgia a judge of a State court can not comment upon the 
testimony in charging a jury, while under the Federal practice 
it is the duty of the judge to aid the jury by summing up the 
evidence, just as is done in the State courts of my State and in 
a great many other States. Against this Federal practice, 
which has aided in sending rich clients of those who complain 
to jail, there is vigorous protest. Lawrence, speaking of the 
judge, gives vent to this complaint: 

He should never have been a judge; he has not got the judicial 
temperament; he has not got the judicial mind; he has not got the 
udicial character. I believe if he had remained at the bar he would 

ave made one of the greatest advocates that ever lived, because he is 
talented in that line, and talented as I have never seen x been else. 
He is the best cross-examiner of a witness I have ever own; he 
knows the jury, knows how to. play on their Bose rp on their preju- 
dices, as no living man that I have seen could do it; he has a facu ty 
for marshaling evidence that I have ever seen another living man able 
to marshal; and in that Green and Gaynor case he charged that jury 
for eight hours, and I will challenge any six prosecuting attorneys in 
the United States, from the Attorney General down, all of them 
together. to take that mass of testimony taking three months' time 
that Judge Speer heard, and then put it down in as ingenious an argu- 
ment against the defense as Judge Speer put it in that thing. It was a 
masterpiece of oratory, but a very poor thing when you come down 
to look at it from a judicial standpoint. 


Despite this condemnation the circuit court of appeals and 
the Supreme Court approved the charge. I have had some ex- 
perience in practicing law under both systems, and have no 
hesitation in indorsing the Federal practice in preference to 
that which prevails.in the State courts of Georgia. I have 
never heard anyone but a lawyer complain because the judge 
in charging the jury in a Federal court is required to point out 
the questions to be decided by the jury and call attention to 
the evidence that has a bearing on those questions. That this 
practice greatly assists the jury in arriving at a just verdict 
no one can doubt. Under its restraining influence lawyers find 
it to their advantage to try cases fairly. They know that any 
appeal to passion or prejudice or appeals to misleading or irrele- 
vant matters may be promptly rebuked in the court’s charge. 
They find it necessary to appeal not only to the jury but also 
to the judge. It takes 13 men to steal a man’s home in the Fed- 
eral courts, while it may take only 12 under such a practice as 
that which prevails in the State courts of Georgia. The Federal 
practice is the old English practice, and it can not be said that it 
invades the province of the jury, as that institution was handed 
down to us. The Georgia practice gives a lawyer of superior 
ability a great advantage over his less fortunate competitor, but 
that advantage is at the expense of justice. 

When it is remembered that none but men with a grievance 
were sought in this investigation, it is surprising that the 
record does contain some very striking indorsements. 

Mr. Preston, one of the oldest attorneys at the Macon bar, 
testified that in some respects Judge Speer was the finest 
presiding officer he had ever seen. He added that the judge's 
exalted intellect and his splendid manner on the bench always 
impressed him. Judge Nottingham, speaking of the judge, said : 


That is one of the usual things In the profession. It soothes our clients. 

When I came to Macon in 1888 t 

on the bench for two or three years perhaps. I found nearly every 

member of the bar criticizing him. The burden of the ery was, Damn 

Republican. We want a Democratic judge sent in to help the party in 

north Georgia." I found the feeding pret y bitter even when I undertook 
e 


r to sign it. 


In regard to the charges of favoritism and antipathy to certain law- 


yers, I have never encountered any trouble of that sort. In the 40 
years I have practiced at the bar, I have heard just as grave charges 


azpin the juéges of the superior bench of this county. I have heard 
them charged with favoritism. Even dear old Barnard Hill, it was 
charged, had a school of favoritism in Anderson, Hill & Harris, and he 
was cven insulted-in open court as being a member of that firm. You 
could meet one man and he would tell you Judge Speer was unjust, 
unfair, and tyrannical. Of course he has made strong friends and bitter 
enemies, as every man with a strong personality must. 


Minter Wimberley, speaking of Judge Speer, said: 


When Judge Speer was appointed judge of this court, he cleared out 
the Augean stables. If there ever was a court that was a den of 
infamy, it was the Federal court of this district at that time, in my 
opinion When Tange Speer did clean out this court, I felt the deepest 
gratitude to the judge as a citizen and as a patriot, if I may be per- 
mitted to class myself as such. Judge Speer did me once a person 
favor, and I never forget a personal favor. I took the first petition 
around Macon. I wrote it myself in the effort to put him on the Su- 
preme bench of the United States. The feeling against him in some 
8 was very intense; that was 15 or 20 years ago. I have known 

udge Speer to co a great many beautiful acts of mercy to the oppressed. 


Speaking of the judge’s conduct in the Jamison case, Mr. 
Wimberley said: 
I do not want to use the witness stand as a way to punish him for a 


fancied wrong. He thought he did me right; thought he did me 
wrong. 


At another point in the evidence he said: 


The judge has been exceedingly kind to me and maybe in other cases 
he has not, and I did not expect him to be any kinder to me than to 
anybody else, but at no time did I think he did the other side an in- 
justice when he decided in my favor. 


Then again: 


Except in the Jamison case—I am speaking for myself—I got fair 
and just treatment, and I do not know of my own personal knowledge 
of any other case in which I can say he did anybody any injustice. 


Mr. J. R. L. Smith, who is very hostile to the judge, was asked 
on cross-examination, “Can you recall and cite a single judicial 
opinion of Judge Speer in which any human right or any Fed- 
eral statute was violated or any right either of person or prop- 
erty denied to anyone?" To this he answered, “ Not at this 
time.” Mr. Toomer gave this opinion of the judge: 

I have, while I have heard some slight testimony to the contrary, 
always had the impression that rise peer was a very hard worker. 
He certainly worked out very promptly and thoroughly every case that 
I ever had any personal knowledge of when I was representing the 
Government, as I have done in a number of cases, or the defendants, 
or in civil cases; I think that the judge is a judge of commanding 
capacity. I think that his capacity as a lawyer and as a literary man 
as well is simply superb. 

I have never been able to convince myself, nfter 20 years of m 
knowledge—and he has never done me a financial favor in his life— 
have never been the recipient of an 2 that meant one dollar 
to me, from him; I have tried cases that I lost in his court, but I have 
never been able to think that Judge Speer was not personally honest 
and judicially honest. I will go further and say this, that while there 
are some men—we all have our peculiarities—I know some very dis- 
tinguished members of this bar who have grievances of manners, and 
this and that and the other kind, against Judge Speer, my own opinion 
is that the rank and file of the plain people and business men of this 
district find in Judge Speer and in his court a perfect terror to evil- 
doers, not because of the severity of the sentence he is going to impose, 
but because of the certainty of their conviction in his court. 


Since the hearing was held in Georgia, I have received a large 
number of letters and affidavits from lawyers, bankers, and 
business men residing in different sections of Judge Speer's dis- 
trict commending the judge in the strongest terms, and he has 
since been reelected dean of the law school of Mercer Uni- 
versity. The jurors attending the various divisions of Judge 
Speer’s district in 1913 protested against the project of dividing 
his district, and in that connection strongly indorsed Judge 
Speer, showing clearly not only friendly feeling toward him, 
but confidence in his ability and fairness as a judge. 

While I concur in the recommendations made in the majority 
report that no further proceedings be had upon the charges 
against Judge Speer, I desire to express in as emphatic lan- 
guage as possible my protest against the methods that have 
been pursued; but I do not criticize the motives of my asso- 
ciates. In this investigation no effort was made to protect the 
judge against mere slander and abuse that could serve no other 
purpose than to disgrace and humiliate him. Every enemy that 
29 years on the bench had produced was invited and eagerly 
encouraged to detail his grievance and to supplement that with 
all sorts of innuendoes, insinuations, and insulting opinions, 
utterly illegal as evidence and incompetent for any proper 


urpose. 
$ It-is humiliating to have to admit that a committee of Con- 
gress could consider such methods justifiable. No court in any 
civilized country would tolerate. any such. proceeding. ‘The 
framers of our Constitution sought to give to the judges of our 
courts a position of security beyond the reach of passion and 
prejudice so that they might have the courage of their honest 
convictions. If judges are to be subjected to the treatment ac- 
corded Judge Speer, how can they be expected. to maintain 
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that spirit of independence so essential to the just administra- 
tion of the law? 
It is not necessary to say anything in commendation of Judge 


Speer. The last line in the majority report, recommending no 
further action upon the charges, is, despite all criticism to the 
contrary, a complete vindication. It would not have been 
written if the evidence had pointed to anything worthy of real 
criticism. In conclusion, let me add, the day will come when 
Judge Speer will be remembered with pride by the people of 
Georgia, not only for his ability and integrity, but especially for 
what Mr. Wimberly called his many beautiful acts of mercy to 
the oppressed. 


Standardization of Grain Grades and the Development of the 
Modern Grain Market. 


SPEECH 
HON.GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 4, 1915. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 17971) for securing the uniform 
grading of grain, preventing deception in transactions in grain, and 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I indorse all my 
colleague has said about the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission. It is natural that this commission should 
be opposed to any legislation that in any way interfered with 
its control over weighing and inspecting grain in the State of 


Minnesota; they have spent years of faithful service in perfect- 


ing a grain-inspection system that has no equal in the country, 
and they are justified in their belief that they can maintain 
this system in its present high state of efficiency better than an 
outsider having little, if any, practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject. They are to be admired for their efforts to sustain an 
institution which has.given such universal mutual satisfaction 
to both the producer and consumer of grain. I am satisfied that 
the people of the Northwest, and especially those of the State 
of Minnesota, would bitterly oppose a proposition to displace 
the railroad and warehouse commission system of grain in- 
spection by any other system. 

However, I am in favor of the pending measure, because, in 
my judgment, it will greatly extend the field of usefulness of 
this commission rather than in any way impair its present 
organization or its power to adopt and enforce its own rules 
and regulations. 

In the different markets great lack of uniformity exists 
under the present system of grading grain, which causes con- 
siderable confusion to the grain trade and frequently causes 
injustice to buyer and seller. Each State or exchange fixes 
its own grades and can change them at will independent of 
any action taken by other States. In Minnesota there are 6 
grades of wheat, while in Illinois there are about 25 grades, 
and like differences exist between other markets. Even where 
nominally the same grade exists the grades are differently 
applied in different markets. The present description of grain 
grades are too general in their terms permitting a variation 
in their application during the different conditions of the market 
and at the different State exchanges, "Therefore, it is apparent 
that uniform grading or standardization of grades would be of 
grent benefit to the grain trade. It would reduce the risk in 
buying and selling grain, thus enabling the dealer to handle it 
at a smaller margin and to get better results for the producer, 
and with uniform grades established, a grain grower or dealer 
in Iowa could ship to Minneapolis, Chicago, or St. Louis know- 
ing that he would get the same grade in any of these markets: 
the one paying the highest price would get his shipment. Such 
a condition will tend to stimulate competition and materially 
benefit the producer. 

The growth of the grain trade in the last 50 years, like nearly 
every other American enterprise, has been by leaps and bounds. 
In the early history of the production of grain the farmer 
earried his grain by team direct to the mill and sold it direct 
to the miller, who bought the grain by sample; that is, by in- 
spection of the particular amount offered for sale. With the 
rapid growth of grain production, especially in the Northwest, 
it became necessary to remove vast quantities of grain to 


distant and seaboard markets, which necessitated the erection: 


of large warehouses for stornge of the grain awaiting further 
sale or exportation. As these practices developed it soon be- 


came impractical and exceedingly expensive to keep the grain 
for each sale and transaction separate. However, it was highly 
essential that the different qualities should not become inter- 
mixed or confused, as quality is a determining factor in price 
and a substitution of an inferior grade meant loss. Therefore, 
at an early date it became necessary to establish a system of 
grading or separation of the different qualities in a manner 
that would give mutual satisfaction to buyer and seller without 
the interference of partiality to either. In response to. this 
demand the systems of grading have developed, and now, in- 
stead of receiving the identical grain brought in for sale, the 
buyer receives an elevator receipt calling for a.definite amount 
of a specific quality or grade that he has purchased. 

No.step in the merchandising of grain means so much to the 
trade as an efficient, comprehensive grading system. To-day 
every produce exchange in the country, whether publie or pri- 
vate, operates under a grading and weighing system. As early as 
1885 the State of Minnesota created and established a grading 
and weighing department and lodged it under the control of a 
commission known as the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
where it has ever since remained. The Minnesota weighing and 
grading system has been adopted by Canada and several do- 
mestic exchanges and is to-day looked upon by the grain trade 
as one of the best systems in operation. About 250 men, under 
a chief inspector, are employed in the grading department of the 
State. These men are known as helpers, samplers, inspectors, 
graders, and clerks. 

The method of weighing and grading under the Minnesota 
system is as follows: upon the arrival of a car of grain at a 
terminal market it is placed on a track reserved for inspection 
purposes. As soon as may be, a helper makes an inspection 
of the physical condition of the car and examines the seal, and 
makes a written report of the car’s condition. A sampler then 
enters the car and takes samples from at least seven different 
places with a sectional probe long enough to penetrate to the 
bottom of the car. The sample thus taken is put into a small 
sack, together with a card on which is written the car num- 
ber, the initial of the car, and the sampler’s number. The 
sack is then brought to the office of the grader, who inspects 
the sample, gives it a grade, and enters the grade thus made in 
a grade record. He also makes out a slip showing the grade 
given the car and places it in a conspicuous place in his office, 
where it can readily be seen by anyone interested in the car 
either as buyer or seller. Under such a system as this it is 
impossible for the sampler or the grader to learn who the seller 
or buyer might be. Thus the possibility of playing favorites 
is entirely eliminated, since the weigher, the helper, the sam- 
pler, the grader, as well as the commission are all officials of the 
State. The commission, an elective body, appoints all em- 
ployees. Jt is manifest that the whole weighing and grading 
system as organized and carried on gives to both buyer and 
seller efficient and impartial service. 'The State has no other 
interest except to see that the rights and interests of the 
parties engaged in the buying and selling of grain are protected 
by a disinterested board. Such a system has many advantages 
over a private system maintained by an exchange. Under the 
publie system the weighers and inspectors occupy an abso- 
lutely neutral position, whereas in the private system they are 
apt to consider the interests of the party who employs them as 
against the interests of an outsider. 

Federal supervision of State systems of grading and weigh- 
ing, with grades established by the National Government, will 
be a vast improvement over any system we now have. Under 
the system in vogue in Minnesota the grades are established 
once a year by an appeal board, consisting of six members, ap- 
pointed by the governor. Thus, it is seen that the railroad 
and warehouse commission's objection to the pending bill on the 
ground that they do not wish to have their work interfered 
with by the Federal Government for fear that the rules 
of grading that might be adopted will not be practicable 
or workable, does not seem to be well founded, because 
under the present system the appeal board of the State 
establishes the grades and not the commission; and is there 
any reason to believe that the commission will experience any 
more difficulty in operating under grades established by Federal 
authority than by State authority? It has been admitted by 
practically every witness who appeared before the congressional 
committee having charge of this bill that the standardization 
of grades by the Federal Government and the supervision of 
inspection would be beneficial to the grain trade, if practical. 
Moreover, they advanced no plausible reason why the Federal 
Government can not establish grading rules that will be as 
practical as those established by a State government. Like- 
wise these witnesses admitted that if the Government officials 
whose duty it will be to establish these grades will call to their 
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aid men who have had practical experience in the grading of 
grain, they could see no reason why the grades established by 
the Federal Government with such assistance would not be as 
satisfactory and workable as other State grades. 

Therefore, it is evident that the standardization of grades 
and the supervision of inspection by the Federal Government is 
both plausible and desirable from every point of view and that 
this legislation should be enacted into law without further 


delay. 
7 MARKET PLACES, 

Co-existent with the establishment of systems of both private 
and public warehouses for the housing and storage of the large 
surplus stock of grain, as well as the development of the sys- 
tems of weighing, grading, and issuing of elevator receipts, sci- 
entific and efficient market places likewise developed, and to-day 
constitute the great centers in the commercial world. These 
market places, which, like the other steps in the grain trade, 
grew from small trade rooms where a few men met to buy and 
sell grain for immediate use, have become extensive and 
highly organized institutions known as exchanges, 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, a type of the modern 
exchange, is the leading primary wheat market in the world. 
This institution is organized under a general statute of the 
State, which grants to the chamber the usual rights of holding 
property, organizing under its officers and under rules and 
by-laws adopted at will. In addition to the usual rights granted 
to organizations incorporated for commercial purposes, there 
is added to this class of associations an important provision 
giving them the right to establish an arbitration committee, 
as follows: i 

First. Said corporation may constitute and appoint committees of 
reference and arbitration and committees of board of appeal, who shall 
be 3 such rules, by-laws, and regulations as may be pre- 
seri by d corporation, for the settlement of such matters of 
difference as may be voluntarily submitted for arbitration by members 
of said corporation or by other persons not members thereof. The 
acting chairman of either of the said committees or boards, when sit- 
ting as arbitrators, may administer oaths to the parties and wit- 
nesses, and, upon request of any party to such arbitration, any clerk 
of any court of record, on payment of his fees therefor, shall issue 
subpœnas for the attendance of witnesses and production of papers 
before said committees, and the same may be served and obedience 
thereto enforced in like manner as process requiring attendance before 
court issuing the same, 

Further: 


Said og ej emer may inflict fines upon any of its members and collect 
the same for breach of its rules, regulations, or by-laws. Said fines 
may be collected by action for debt ore a justice of the peace, or 
in any court of record having jurisdiction of the amount of the fine, in 
the name of the corporation, or by temporary suspension or removal 
from the membership, or removal from office therein, 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership in all exchanges is limited; for example, the 
Minneapolis chamber's membership is 550. After thnt number 
is reached new members are admitted only by transfer of mem- 
bership. Experience has shown that about 15 per cent of the 
total membership of the chamber changes each year. 

The section of the by-laws regulating the admission of mem- 
bers to these associations are quite similar and are about as 
follows: 

A tabl E thi sal of ber, ded b 
„ on. Dresentation ob pure ig of menbership duly 
assigned to him, and a written application stating the nature of his 
business, and such other facts as the board of rs may require, 
after a certain number of days' notice of such application has been 
7 posted in the exchange, shall be admitted to membership 
if approved by the committee on a ons and elected by the board o 

, on the signing of an agreement to abide by the charter, 


managers, 
by-laws, and rules of the exchange and all amendments that may be 


made thereto. 

One of the advantages for a limited membership is that it 
enables the board of directors to enforce the rules of the organi- 
zation with little difficulty on account of the fear of the loss 
by the member of the privileges of the exchange, which are of 
. value by reason of the fact that the membership is 

Every modern device tending to facilitate the gathering and 
dispatching of information will be found in the exchange room 
of an up-to-date market such as the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, with its well-equipped rooms suitable for the use to 
which they are put, with its blackboard recording complete state- 
ments of the supply of grain in store at the leading markets, 
and with the daily quotations of prices sent from all the leading 
markets instantaneously with any change in price. The objects 
and purposes of these associations, in addition to the supplying 
of these accommodations and facilities, are stated in the articles 
of incorporation as follows: 

8 so ui —€— antem 2 trade; to establish an: 
8 ö dis information ; to just ‘controversies qud ex uus 
standings between persons engaged in business, etc. 


COMMISSIONS; n 

The Minneapolis chamber, like all other chambers, by rule 
fixes a definite rate of commission to be charged for the pur- 
chase and sale of grain. Much criticism has been leveled at this 
commission rule; however, no complaint has been made that the 
charges for the services rendered are either unfair or unreason- 
able. It is of vast importance to the shipper to know what com- 
mission he will have to pay; and since the shippers can not all 
appear in the market to sell their own grain, they must be rep- 
resented by an agent, who is known as a commission broker; and 
this agent, if he is going to stay in the business, must make a 
charge; and it is much better for all parties concerned to have 
a reasonable fixed commission with uniform application than to 
have one that fluctuates from day to day. 

In the merchandising of grain the commission merchant, in 
so far as the producer is concerned, performs the most impor- 
tant function. He must of necessity be an expert in the han- 
dling of grain so as to intelligently advise his client—the coun- 
try shipper—of the market conditions as well as to match the 
skill of the buyer who is invariably an expert dealer. It is 
to the merchant's interest to secure the highest price for his 
customer's grain, since he has to depend on the country shipper 
for this business. A very close relation exists between the 
shipper and his broker on the exchange. It is no uncommon 
thing for these brokers to have and retain the same customers 
for years. 

It requires three to four hundred millions of dollars to move 
the annual crop harvested in the Northwest, which places a 
great burden on the banks and grain traders of this section of 
the country. The country shipper looks to his broker to furnish 
him a portion of the money needed to carry on his business, 
and unless the broker is a man of considerable financial stand- 
ing he will be unable to meet this demand made upon him by 
his customers. However, these demands have invariably been 
promptly met by the commission merchants of the chamber of 
commerce. All of which goes to show that a commission mer- 
chant must be a man of ability, integrity, and financial standing 
to operate upon the exchange and to hold the confidence and 
business of his customers. 

SPECULATION. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has grown and de- 
veloped in response to the desire and the need for a large, 
well-organized market that would take care of the surplus stock 
of grain. With the rapid development of the enormous agri- 
cultural areas, especially in the central and western portions 
of the United States, the supply in this section of the country 
far exceeded the local demand, and the necessity arose for the 
proper distribution of this surplus to the consuming markets 
of the world where it could be properly used. 

In other words, there was an urgent need to find some organi- 
zation that would introduce the northwestern producer into 
the world market, where his surplus grain could compete with 
the crops of other nations and other parts of the country. The 
commission broker still continued in his field of operations, 
acting as agent on the market for the country shipper, but in 
addition to these men there developed a class of persons who, in- 
stead of caring for the local needs of producer and miller, 
sought to introduce the surplus supply of the Northwest into 
the world’s and distant markets for competition. The country 
shipper did not have adequate facilities, information, or finance 
to take the risks in this new field, and there soon sprang up a 
class of persons who entered this realm voluntarily, known as 
speculators. Speculation now has become an important eco- 
nomic feature in modern business; in fact, it is the very life, 
the vital part of our present exchanges and chambers of com- 
merce. Speculation is not a creature of modern invention, but 
has existed as long as there has been trade of any kind; it is 
only since the eighteenth century that it has become highly 
organized in the routine of business to the extent of becoming 
an indispensable factor in economic production, and the modern 
speculative machinery is now one of the most important factors 
in determining price. 

The word “speculation” connotes to the average mind such 
ideas as gambling; in fact, it is frequently thought of as a 
synonym for gambling. Naturally, such an interpretation and 
suggestion is extremely odious to the lay and professional mind, 
and a popular prejudice has arisen against anything connected 
with speculation, and especially against exchanges and cham- 
bers of commerce where such functions are carried on daily. 
This popular antipathy has been due largely to a lack of accu- 
rate knowledge and an understanding of the real significance 
of the terms. Especially is this true in respect to the terms 
“dealing in futures” and “hedging,” terms of which few peo- 
ple, other than those actually engaged in the business, know the 
meaning, and they gather their ideas from the current reports 
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issued from time to time when evils have resulted from the 
practice and use of these usages of business. 

It would be foolish to try absolutely to defend the methods 
and practices of speculation, “ dealing in futures,” “ hedging,” and 
“options,” for it must be admitted that many evils have 
arisen through the use of these business usages and practices; 
but, on the other hand, it is equally true that a great amount of 
good is directly traceable to them, and moreover, such practices 
are, and no doubt always will be, vital factors in modern business. 
If this is true, then the important thing is to find out the exact 
nature of speculation, its legitimate functions, its use in the 
modern business world, and from these sources of information 
the question may be answered, “ Is speculation a necessary part 
of the modern commercial machine?” Only after acquisition 
of such knowleuge, at least to a fair degree, will anyone be able 
to respond or answer to the spreading propaganda to wipe out 
all exchanges and chambers of commerce, which has started 
from the arousing of popular sentiment against these business 
machines. There has only been one real attempt to wipe out 
these exchanges and chambers—detailed information will be 
given later—and several attempts have been made in other 
countries with varying degrees of success to regulate, and in 
the United States several different schemes have been introduced 
into Congress only one of which was ever successful in passing 
even one branch of Congress. 

Speculation is not gambling; in fact differs materially from 
it. In speculation the risk already exists, no chances are cre- 
ated, but are already in existence, just as in the case of fire 
insurance the danger of fire exists long before there is any 
policy and long before the creation and development of fire 
insurance companies. In the case of fires the assumption of the 
risk has been taken over by organizations known as insurance 
companies. They have really done nothing else than speculate 
as to the future and the possibility of destruction of property by 
fire or other causes. During the course of years and by experi- 
ence this risk has been reduced as far as possible to an accurate 
scientific basis and the companies can determine the rates to 
very small margins of accurateness. The insurance business 
has developed a special class of men who have undertaken the 
assumption of the risk of future loss by fire, tornado, and so 
forth; they merely assumed risks already in existence, because 
the great majority of business men and property owners did not 
wish to carry this risk themselves. In gambling, an unnecessary 
element of risk is created. 

A man bets on the outcome of a certain event, a race for ex- 
ample, and he puts up his money as to the outcome; the out- 
come of the event was uncertain, but there was no necessity 
for creating this risk of losing his money on the probable 
results. Gambling is needless, and the risks it creates are not 
helpful. But in speculation, as in insurance, the risk already 
exists. When the farmer harvests his grain and stores it in his 
granary, he is subject to the change in price of the com- 
modity; in other words, he is speculating. He does not know 
the amount of the total crop; that is, the supply or the demand, 
and consequently he can not determine the price. The only 
reason that he holds his grain is to wait for a better price than 
the one obtainable at the time of harvest. Price is an uncer- 
tain thing which is bound to fluctuate, and with the fluctuation 
there is a chance of loss to the farmer. When he thus keeps 
his crop he is assuming the risk of change in the price of grain; 
if the market goes up he is the winner; if it goes down he is the 
loser, In either case there is the element of speculation with 
its ever-present risk. Although there are insurance companies 
that will insure products to be carried from one place to an- 
other, there are no companies that will insure the carrying of 
products from one time to another; but instead of the develop- 
ment of insurance companies there has grown up a special class 
of men who have been willing to take over the risk of the 
change in price. These men have made a special study of the 
risks involved in the carrying over of commodities from time 
to time, they have endeavored to lessen the field of chance, to 
discover methods of penetrating the future, and to anticipate 
events affecting price and the sale of commodities, In other 
words, speculation is nothing else than foresight, and the most 
successful speculator is the one with the keenest foresight and 
the best ability of effectuating and devising means for effectuat- 
ing the ends in view. 

It must be remembered that the annual crop of grain is not 
sent to the market in a steady stream throughout the year, but 
is suddenly dumped on the market soon after harvest. Some- 
body must earry the amount needed in future months, the sur- 
plus. and must assume the risk of the changes in price. It is 
in this field of business that the speculator has appeared, and 
to the best advantage. If, at the harvest time the exact crop 
could be determined and the demand accurately ascertained, 


then the crop could be distributed over the year and an ideal 
or theoretical price would result. 

But the future is uncertain. Events may arise which will 
change the entire aspect of the market and the crop can never 
be accurately estimated. Fluctuation is inevitable, and the 
speculators assume the risk because of their knowledge of con- 
ditions throughout the whole world, made possible by the 
modern means of communication, and because they are educated 
and are competent financially of performing this service, which 
is analogous to insurance. The general effect of speculation, 
contrary to popular opinion, is to moderate these fluctuations 
in value and to maintain the price in the fall months, when the 
crop is suddenly thrown on the market, and when under ordi- 
nary economie conditions the price would fall to low levels, 
and, on the other hand, tends to prevent exaggerated prices in 
the summer, when the crop is becoming exhausted. The specu- 
lator, in other words, distributes the crop over the year, and 
thus tends to steady prices and to keep them close to the 
theoretical price. 

The question might be raised, Why can not the farmer or 
the local elevator man do his own trading without resorting 
to this class of speculators? ‘Theoretically there is nothing to 
prevent such action, but it is not to the advantage of the 
farmer to do so. 

In this modern world of business, with its swift means of 
transportation and highly developed system of communication, 
the local conditions are not the controlling factors in price. 
The modern market is the whole world, and every country con- 
tributes to this market and to the determination of price. A 
poor crop in Russia increases the demand in some other lo- 
cality, a bountiful crop in Argentina influences the markets 
here in this country, the whole world contributes to the supply 
of grain and consequently to the determination of price. With 
this greater complexity in the business world it has become 
more and more difficult to ascertain the supply of grain and 
to compute the theoretical price. The farmer has not the 
sources of information regarding the conditions of other coun- 
tries or does not keep in touch with conditions in other parts 
of the world, and yet the world conditions are determining the 
prices and the changes in values. In order to facilitate the 
interchange of grain and to keep in constant touch with world 
conditions a class of persons, called speculators, who operate 
upon the exchange have arisen and they have assumed the risk 
of the fluctuations and the effect of future events upon the price. 

Mr. Irving Fisher, professor of political economy at Yale, in 
commenting upon speculation, said: 

Business men try not only to estimate the rlsks they must encounter 
and to adjust thelr accounts accordingly, but they also endeavor to 
&vold such risks altogether. One method in which risks may be re- 
* is by throwing risks into the hands of a special class of specu- 

Where risks can not be reduced to a statistical basis and therefore 
can not be insured against, recourse is often had to the shifting of 
the risk into the hands of those who are willing to take it. Such 
persons are speculators. A speculator is usually fitted for his work by 
special knowledge, so that the risk to him, owing to superior foresight, 
is at the outset less than it would be to others. The indiscriminate 
bs eet against all speculations which is so often met with is beside 

e point, for were there no ulators the same risks would have to be 
borne by those less fitted to r them. 

Where speculation is based on independent knowledge its utility is 


enormous. It operates both to reduce risks by means of utilizing the 
special knowledge of speculators and also to shift risk from those who 


lack this knowledge to those who ess it. The consequence is that 
normally s ative property will gravitate into the hands of those 
most able forecast its true income. 


Prof, Seligman, a noted economist at Columbia University, 
says, in his Principles of Economics (1905) : 
Speculation and the result of regular speculation is to stead : 
Speculation tends to equalize QM and supply, aud by concentrating 
es the norm: 


in the present the influences of the future it intens 
factors and minimizes the market fluctuation. 


“ FUTURES.” 


A special form of speculation known as dealing in futures,“ 
or simply “ futures,” has been the subject of the most extreme 
and adverse criticism. A “ future," according to the use of the 
term in grain exchanges, is the contract for the purchase and 
sale of grain to be delivered during some future months," 
usually the months of May, July, and September, or December, 
Any other months would be permissible, but these months have 
been determined by the movement of the crop. 

A “future” does not call for a special or specific quantity 
of grain; it is merely a contract to deliver in the future a cer- 
tain and specified amount. The man who sells may or may not 
have the grain in his possession at the time he makes the sale. 
The seller may think that the price will go down and that in 
the future he will be able to supply his contract by purchases 
made below his original contract sale. At the termination of 
his contract the seller is merely obligated to deliver the amount, 
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and he does this by delivering warehouse receipts on: some 
licensed warehouse—that is a warehouse which is recognized 
by the chamber as qualifying to the State regulations and doing 
business in a way satisfactory to the rules of the chamber. In 
Minneapolis, in all contracts for future delivery, it is under- 
stood that No. 1 northern wheat is to be supplied. The grades 
are determined not by the buyer or by the seller, but in Minne- 
sota by a State inspection department which judges the quality 
nnd determines whether the grain is No, 1, or what it is, This 
grading process makes deals in futures“ possible, for a man 
may sell any amount of grain without actually at the time being 
in possession of the grain. 

In the ordinary course of legitimate business there is an 
actual delivery contemplated by the party who sells to the 
party who buys. The party who buys does so because he knows 
that he will need grain along in May, or some other month in 
the future, for the purpose of carrying on his business, and he 
believes that the price at the time of this purchase is better 
than it will be in the future. For example, A knows that 
along in May he will need 50,000 bushels of wheat to carry 
on business for the rest of the year. He has not the storage 
capacity for keeping it from now until then, but he needs the 
wheat in May. He could wait until May and supply his need 
then at the prevailing market price; but he thinks that the 
present price and quotation on May wheat is better now than it 
will be along in May, so he contracts with some one, B, who is 
willing to supply A wheat in May. If the price goes down, 
A is the loser, and his profit is less than it would have 
been had he waited until May to buy his wheat. But B is the 
gainer, on the other hand, by the transaction. This is a simple 
illustration, and on the market the average dealings are far 
more complex; men are constantly selling and buying as the 
market varies from day to day as the report comes which they 
think will affect the future market. 

“ HEDGING.” 


In the business world futures are used as effective means of 
protection. in the transaction and carrying on of the grain and 
milling business, and this protective application and appliance 
of futures in the legitimate business realm is known, to the trade 
as hedging, which is really nothing less than insurance. 

In many classes of produce and, manufactured goods it is im- 
possible for the owner of the articles to hedge and to protect 
himself from the fluctuations which might occur in the market, 
and there is no class of persons who will assume this risk for 
him: so, consequently, these products and manufactured arti- 
cles must be merchandised, that is, the owner, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, or retailer must assume this risk himself, 
with the result that he must take a large profit to justify the 
risk and to insure himself, for it is only in this way that these 
articles can be handled in safety, and only such articles of 
commerce as are not susceptible to speculative risk—as in the 
case of articles where the supply is always fairly constant and 
generally capable of accurate computation—can be handled on 
n narrow margin of profit. 

A simple example of hedging will illustrate the effects of this 
feature of the market and the use to which it is put: 

A farmers’ elevator out in some small country town buys 
wheat from the farmers soon after harvest for cash and stores 
this wheat in his elevator. Most farmers do not like to keep 
their grain on hand in their own buildings when the market 
price is reasonable at the time of harvest, as the market is al- 
ways uncertain, and they would sooner have the spot cash for 
their products and grain, and in some instances they need the 
spot cash, The elevator man as soon as he purchases the wheat 

assumes the risk of price fluctuation and a possible loss or 
profit. The market may go up soon after his purchase and the 
elevator man sees a chance to sell his wheat that he has pur- 
chased for a future delivery at a profit of a few cents—for ex- 
ample, 4 cents. He knows that there is a possibility for a fur- 
ther rise, but this possibility is uncertain, and rather than take 
the chance he shoves it off on the speculator and is satisfied 
with his 4-cent assured profit. The elevator man has hedged 
his wheat; or, in other words, he has given the risk over to a 
speculator. 

If the contract made by the elevator man called for delivery 
in May and the elevator operator did not wish to keep the 
wheat on hand that long, it would be a very natural thing for 
him to ship his wheat to the terminal market in the fall, ar- 
riving along in November. If the price of wheat had advanced 
5 cents, he could sell this wheat, and apparently would be mak- 
ing a profit of 5 cents per bushel; but he has his contract, or 
hedge, to supply, and if the current price has gone up 5 cents 
the May price will likewise go up correspondingly, and in order 
to buy back his hedge he will have to pay 5 cents more than the 


original purchase price called for; so he is stil] left only the 
original profit of 4 cents. 

On the other hand, should the market decline 5 cents and the 
wheat was shipped in November to the terminal market and 
sold, the elevator operator would apparently lose 5 cents per 
bushel, but if the current price goes down 5 cents May prices 
would go down to the same extent, so he could buy back his 
hedge at a profit of 5 cents, thus offsetting his loss, with the 
ultimate result that he would stil! have the original profit of 
4 cents as contemplated, 

On the other hand, the miller may want to purchase wheat to 
cover up his sales of flour which he has made in advance, basing 
his prices of the sale on the current market. If the price of 
wheat should go down along in May he would reap a greater 
profit on the sale of his flour than he had contemplated; but 
if the price should rise he would be obliged to supply the con- 
tract calling for flour, and his profit would be wiped out. There- 
fore he wil go on the market and hedge his flour sales for 
future delivery by buying wheat for future delivery. By so 
doing he loses all chance at the speculative profits; but he is 
willing to forego this chance and is satisfied by a small profit, 
because he has also insured himself against speculative losses. 

In fact, therefore, hedging is an insurance against a real and 
ever-present hazard in business. Every leading grain exchange 
renders in this respect a function as legitimate and useful as 
our life and fire insurance companies, and, in fact, they should 
be regarded as among the greatest insurance interests in exist- 
ence. Here is a type of insurance that is so dangerous that no 
private insurance company has ever wanted to underwrite it, A 
purchaser of large amounts of grain and cotton who does not 
enter the future market for hedging purposes speculates as 
really as if he purchased the "future" for purely speculative 
reasons. 

In the cotton business the Liverpool banks refuse in some 
instances to lend money on cotton in the warehouses unless it is 
hedged, and if money is lent on cotton not hedged the interest 
rates are invariably higher. The reason is evident, as the risk 
of loss in the change of prices is done away with and the price 
is assured; consequently the banker can depend upon the return 
of his capital, 

The use of futures for hedging purposes is clearly within the 
realm of legitimate business and is a real insurance and security 
to the grain and milling business, preventing speculative profits 
and also speculative losses. 

On the other hand, there is a large field of operations in the 
future market carried on by persons who deal in futures with no 
bona fide purpose or intent ever to deliver or to secure delivery. 
They are constantly watching the market and conditions affect- 
ing it, buying and selling, and taking the profits expressed in 
the difference between purchase and selling price. Such selling 
and buying is bound to affect tho market to some extent, and at 
times is effectual in producing serious fluctuations in the market 
prices. Persons doing business for differences only, those who 
play the market for what there is in it, are the ones who try 
to manipulate prices and reap the benefits of the change thus 
artificially produced. These classes of persons have been re- 
sponsible for the extreme criticism leveled against the ex- 
changes, but the persons criticizing usually fail to distinguish 
between legitimate speeulation, which includes hedging, but 
classify all speculation as unworthy, producing bad effects upon 
the market, and artificially manipulating prices. 

In order to avoid adverse popular criticism and to bring the 
exchanges wholly within the realm of legitimate business it is 
the present problem of these exchanges to rid themselves of the 
evils of wild speculation and manipulation. These are the 
problems confronting the chambers of commerce for solution. 

The Minneapolis Chamber has put itself on record as desiring 
to— 
make Minneapolis a safe place for hedging, a real grain exchange, and 
a safe market without the chance for manipulation and the opportunity 
to corner any grain, and has evidenced a bona fide intention to effectu- 
ate these results by the adoption of rules and regulations, a few of 
which are hereafter enumerated: 

Resolved, That offers to buy or sell large quantities of grain or seed 
for future delivery, with limitation requiring the buyer or scller to 

urchase or sell the entire amount offered, is not permissible and is 
ereby forbidden. All such offers to buy or sell grain or seeds-must ba 
open for acceptance by any member in lots of 5,000 or multiples thereof. 

The spirit of this order is that pit trading shall be open 
and free. This is directed against the possibility of manipula- 
tors who come in on the floor and offer to sell all or none be- 
low the market price or offering to buy all or none above the 
market price, thus causing an artificial or manipulated change 
in the market price.. If any such offer were made on the Min- 
neapolis Chamber floor, more than one person could buy or 
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accept the offer, which would result in a loss to the person 
without the desired change in the market. 

Another rule looks toward the prevention of corners. It 
reads: 

Section 1. In all sales of grain for future delivery the gece shall 
be No. 1 northern wheat, No. 3 corn : Provided, That on all 
sales of wheat No. 2 northern wheat, as established by joint board of 
gun appeals or other properly constituted authority of the State of 

innesota, may be delivered and applied at a discount of 31 cents 
per bushel below the price of No. 1 northern wheat. 

A corner is only possible when some person has ample means 
to get control of the supply in that market. 'The smaller the 
supply the greater the possibility for getting control and, con- 
versely, the larger the supply the more difücult. Now, if there 
are a large amount of contracts out for May delivery, any per- 
son who can get control of the May wheat can ask a prohibitive 
prices from those persons who are bound to deliver according to 
contract, and thus the price is sent way up. But by this rule 
the seller, if he can not get No. 1 wheat, has the option of sup- 
plying No. 2 at a rate 33 cents less than the price for No. 1 
northern. The actual difference in value between the two 
grades is less than 34 cents, so that the seller would endeavor 
to supply the No. 1 northern as per contract. It is next to im- 
possible for any person to get control of the supply of both 
grades, and thus the risk of corners is minimized. 

Realizing the unproductive results of dealing in futures with 
no intention to deliver, but for the mere purpose of dabbling 
in the market, the chamber has passed the following resolution, 
which helps in a large measure to shut out such persons: 

Resolved, That the making of pretended or fictitious offers to buy 
M Eg as in pit trading is uncommercial conduct, and is hereby 

The purpose is to put an end to all bids or offers which are 
not made in good faith and intended to be carried out if ac- 
cepted. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has attempted to 
secure concerted action of all the exchanges to formulate rules 
and regulations which make it difficult for the incompetent 
person to deal or work on the market, and, if possible, adopt 
such rules as would make it impossible for these persons to 
engage in speculative trading. In other words, they are en- 
deavoring to keep out the manipulator, the so-called “lambs,” 
who are nothing less than inexperienced persons who dabble on 
the market and take what are known as “fliers” or chances 
on the market conditions, which usually result in loss—or, to 
use the exchange phrase, they are “shorn.” It is a big prob- 
lem to keep these persons out and at the same time to keep the 
market open to the small elevator man and the farmer and 
offer them the opportunities for legitimate hedging of small 
quantities of grain. The question presents difficulties and the 
Minneapolis Chamber has expressed itself as willing to help in 
any propaganda which will look toward the abolition of the 
abuses and evils of an exchange and which will reeognize the 
benefits and help the legitimate field of operations. 

Several countries have made efforts to control or regulate 
exchanges, and especially trading in futures.“ France has 
the most complete system and exercises the greatest control. 
In that country there is an authorized exchange, and the 
Government appoints 60 brokers, who are permitted to operate 
on the market, and they alone are given the license to operate. 
The rules of the market are formulated by the Government 
and enforced by the governmental machinery. Time operations 
or dealing in futures are not permitted, and the Government pro- 
vides that all contracts for time operations shall be null and 
void. 'The markets have been greatly hampered in their work 
and the results are far from satisfactory, and would probably 
be entirely unworkable here in our larger exchanges. 

In England several different methods of legislating against 
speculating had been tried and after six centuries of unsatis- 
factory legislation a commission was appointed to “inquire 
into the origin, objects, present constitution, customs, and 
usages of the London Stock Exchange." ‘The report of this 
commission was published in the parliamentary bluebook (1878). 

The commission reported : 

In the main the existence cf the stock exchange and the coercive 


action of the rules which it enforces upon the transaction of business 


and upon the conduct of its members have been salutary to the in- 
terests of the public. We wish to express our conviction. that any ex- 
ternal control which might be introduced by such a change should be 
exercised with a sparing hand. The existing body of rules and regula- 
tions have been formed with much care and are the result of Tong 
experience and vigilant attention of a of persons intimately ac- 
qund with the needs and exigencies of the community for whom 

ey have legislated. Any attempt to reduce this rule to the limits 
of the ordinary laws of the land or to abolish all checks and safe- 
guards not to be found in that law would, in our opinion, be detri- 
mental to the honest and efficient control of business. 


The report goes on further to absolutely uphold the purpose 
of the exchange and the legitimacy of speculation, pointing out 


the dangers of attempting to control by external pressure, but 
advocated the adoption of new rules through the creation of 
publie sentiment and suggestions by the legislative body. 

In Germany it was thought for a time that the Bourse was 
the cause of the low prices paid to the producer, and therefore 
in 1896 legislated against the Bourse and absolutely abolished 
the dealing in options and futures. The result was that Berlin, 
which at one time was the grain center of Germany, lost her 
prestige, and for a time the produce exchange went out of ex- 
istence, but was later revived in 1900. 'The exchange was di- 
rectly under the Government, who gave some control to a body 
known as the Elders of Berlin Merchants. In their annual 
report for 1899, the year when theré was no exchange, they 
reported as follows: 

The heavy loss suffered by the dealer choked with merchandise, difi- 
culties experienced by the producers in disposing of their corn, and the 
depression in the milling industry were the features of the year. 

Business was so restricted that many firms closed their 
doors altogether. The effect of the abolition of futures was 
supposed to be realized in the increased price paid to the 
producer, but the actual results were directly opposite to those 
expected and legislated against. During the period of high 
priees in the spring and the low prices in the fall the German 
quotations as rendered by the Government were below the New 
York prices; in fact, they were considerably below the Ameri- 
can prices. 

In 1900 the exchange was again opened, but the restriction 
on futures was not taken off. With the opening of the exchange 
conditions improved, but because of the lack of opportunity to 
deal in futures and options the exchange played little part 
in the determination of price, and business was paralyzed; 
effectual insurance against loss became extremely difficult and 
expensive, as the foreign markets—London and New York—had 
to be resorted to. The effect was to throw business into the 
American markets or other foreign markets, and these markets 
practically controlled the local price. Efforts were made to find 
substitutes for futures, but without any real degree of suc- 
cess. The condition of the German market and conditions 
2 sre si in the report of the Elders of Berlin Merchants 
or 1: 


options in 8 
aware of this facet and had their quotations. publish 
all over the country. It can safely be stated that no transaction of 


any importance is made in Germany (1901) without being l 
influenced by the American tendency. 


Even the Government admitted that the laws had been 
“injurious to the public” and that “the dangers of speculation 
had increased,” so in 1908 a new law was drafted which rein- 
stated dealing in futures and options except in corm products 
and combed wool. 

Germany, in 1896, laid the blame for the low prices being 
paid to the producer and all the evils connected with exchanges 
on speculation in futures and options, and declared that these 
elements were responsible for the fluctuntions of price, and 
consequently they thought they would eliminate all these evils 
by destroying the source, with the consequent abolition of 
futures. 


The American people to-day are making the same charges 
against our chambers and exchanges as the German people 
made in 1896. In Germany they tried to remedy the legitimate 
dealings in futures by destroying them. Germany has ex- 
perienced the actual effects of the abolition of futures and 
options. 

It is interesting to note that the very evils that were supposed 
to be removed by this legislation were, in fact, increased. 

Prof. Henry Emery, of the Columbia University, made a 
study of the effects of the bourse law in Germany which may be 
enumerated as follows: 


1. Fiuetuations in prices have been increased rather than diminished, 
The corrective influence of the bear side of the market having been 
restricted the tendency to an inflated bul] movement was increased in 
times of prosperity. in turn made the danger of radical nm 
all the greater MA as the bull movement was abnormal. e 

eater funds to carry stock on a cash basis further increased 

e danger when collapse was threatened. The result was an increased 
Incentive to reckless speculation and manipulation. 

2. The money market has been increasingly demoralized through the 
„„ in demand for funds to carry speculative cash 
accounts, 

8. Business within the banks is done on the basis of exchange 
prices, but these became more fluctuating and subjeet to manipulation 
as the ay of exchange deal were diminished and were con- 
centrated in a few hands. The advantages of a broad open market 
were lost. The object of the act has been to lessen the speculative 


influence over industrial undertakings. Its effect wns to increase it. 

4. The effect of interference, increased cost, and legal uncertainty was 
to drive business to foreign exchanges and diminish the power of 
the Berlin exchange in the field of international finance, 
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I have tried to do nothing more in these remarks than to give 
a short history of the grain trade as it has developed in this 
country and to show the different elements which enter into 
the business of merchandising grain. It is evident from the 
foregoing remarks that the development of elevators, elevator 
receipts, warehouses, as well as the system of weighing, inspec- 
tion, grading, and markets, are all necessary to the economic 
handling of grain and serve a useful and important function 
which has grown up in response to an imperative demand for 
an efficient method of handling and marketing of produce. 
However, the relation of speculation to a modern market and 
its good and evil effects is debatable. But before we attempt to 
destroy the whole system of speculation we should first try to 
preserve the good in our attempt to eliminate the evil, and if 
that is impossible, then the speculative feature will have to 
give way. 


Regulation in Interstate Commerce of Wateheases and 
Wateh Movements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HENRY GOEKE, 


OF OHIO, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. GOEKE. Mr. Speaker, early in this Congress I intro- 
duced the bill H. R. 2972, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which commit- 
tee I have the honor of being a member, having for its 
purpose the regulation in interstate commerce of watches and 
watcheases, and to prevent the transportation in interstate 
-commerce of gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases bearing 
“time guarantees,” and to prevent the misbranding of watch 
movements and watchcases. Extended hearings were had by 
the committee on the subjects of the bill, all of which have 
been printed, but for want of time and because of the press of 
other important business, it was impossible to obtain considera- 
tion of the measure in this Congress. The committee recently 
adopted a resolution in which it expresses its belief in the im- 
portance of giving early attention to this and kindred subjects, 
deeming it necessary in order to bring about fair dealing and 
prosperity to consumers as well as to the dealers in such 
articles, and expressing it as the sense and opinion of the 
committee that consideration of these subjects should be had 
by the committee at an early date during the next session of 
Congress, and strongly recommending such course. 

The frauds perpetrated upon the public by resorting to the 
practices that I shall hereafter disclose are among the most 
flagrant evils that exist in the entire business world. Under 
the pretense of a guarantee that gold-filled watcheases are 
durable in wear and honest in ingredients and workmanship, 
the most unwarranted and exorbitant prices, entirely out of 
proportion to the value of the article offered, are obtained 
from the consumers. <A large percentage of the people of this 
country are constantly being defrauded by the placing upon 
the market for sale misrepresented gold-filled watcheases and 
watch movements. In most cases retail dealers are not to 
blame for the impositions practiced upon the public. This 
particular fraud is universally carried on by so-called auction 
stores, and the owners of these auction stores are able to carry 
on and practice these frauds by reason of the dishonest manu- 
facturers engaged in the business. 'Therefore the frauds prac- 
ticed in this line of trade are, of course, made possible in the 
beginning by the manufacturer, and there is where it ought to 
be corrected. 

The simple purpose of the pending bill is to require that 
gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases shall be placed upon the 
market in such a manner that the consumer may know whether 
he is getting a genuine article or a counterfeit. The proposed 
act does not prohibit the manufacture of an article and manu- 
facturers may continue to turn out what they please, but its 
effect is to prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce of the 
gr mentioned unless they comply with the provisions of 

e bill. 

'The provisions of the bill are as follows: 

Section 1 of the bill relates to gold-filled or gold-plated watch- 
cases only, and prohibits the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases, which, or the 
tags, etc, attached to which, are stamped with the word 
"Guoranteed" or the word “Warranted” with or without 


other words indicating duration of wear or with any other 
words importing time or permanance, 

Section 2 relates to gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases 
only, and prohibits the transportation in interstate commerce 
of gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases unless there be stamped 
or marked conspicuously and indelibly on the inner surface of the 
lids or caps of such watchcases the name or properly registered 
trade-mark of the maker or manufacturer thereof. It also 
provides that where the words “ gold-filled” are stamped upon 
a watchcase such stamp shall be accompanied by a mark indi- 
eating the fineness of the gold contained in the case by karat. 
It defines what shall constitute a case marked gold-filled“; 
providing that a watchcase marked “ gold-filled” shall have a 
minimum thickness of gold of three one-thousandths of an inch 
for the outside of the backs, etc., and one one-thousandths of an 
inch for the inside of the backs, etc. 

Section 3 relates to solid gold watchcases only, and pro- 
vides that where the word “gold” is stamped upon a watch- 
case it shall be accompanied by words or marks indicating 
the carat or fineness of the gold or its alloy contained in such 
watchease, and it further provides that the name or the prop- 
erly registered trade-mark of the maker or manufacturer 
thereof shall be stamped on the inner surface of the lids or 
caps of such watchease. 

Section 4 relates to watch movements only, and prohibits 
the transportation in interstate commérce of any watch move- 
ment unless there be cut, engraved, or diesunk conspicuously 
and indelibly on the top plate of such movement the name or 
properly registered trade-mark of the manufacturer or maker 
thereof, and unless there also be cut, engraved, or diesunk on 
such top plate the number of jewels contained in, and the 
number of adjustments of, such watch movements, such num- 
bers to be expressed both in words and Arabic numerals. This 
Section also prohibits the improper marking of watch move- 
rin in respect to the number of their jewels and their adjust- 
ments. 

Sections 5, 6, and 7 are administrative sections, and section 8, 
the last section, provides that the bill shall take effect six 
months after the date of its passage. 

TIME GUARANTIES, 

The use of “time guarantees” on gold-filled or gold-plated 
watcheases is prohibited by section 1. The “time guarantee,” 
as applied to gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases, means a 
guarantee as to the length of time or number of years the gold 
on such plated watchcase will wear before the base metal 
shows through. Nothing in the section prevents a manufacturer 
from stating that the case is of a certain quality or kind of 
workmanship, but the prohibition goes to “time guarantees” 
only, and the use of the words “ guaranteed " and “ warranted,” 
which have acquired by reason of long usage a limited meaning, 
to wit, time of wear, and in order to make the remedy really 
effective the use of said two words must be prohibited. 

Time guarantees on gold-filled or gold-plated watcheases 
should be prohibited because of frauds practiced on the publie 
which result from their use. 


EVIL TO BE REMEDIED. 


Frauds.—The opportunities for deception in the manufacture 
and sale of gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases have resulted 
in flagrant frauds on the public. The country is flooded with 
brass watchcases thinly plated with gold and stamped with 
guarantees of wear for long periods, generally for 20 years. 
Thousands of such watcheases are now on the market, contain- 
ing less than 20 cents’ worth of gold on them, which is guaran- 
teed to wear for 20 or even 25 years, a thing utterly impossible. 
Such spurious marking is done in different ways: 

First. Sometimes by the manufacturer, either of his own mo- 
tion or at the request of a wholesale customer. 

Second. After having left the manufacturer’s hands without 
any guarantee, and sold for what they really are, the cases are 
then spuriously marked by dealers. 

In cither instance the consumer, at least, if not the retail 
dealer, is imposed upon, being induced to purchase an article 
whose wearing qualities are ridiculously below those of the 
so-called guaranty. Where the guaranty has been stamped 
by the dealer, to the purchaser it appears as the guaranty of 
the manufacturer, when it is the guaranty of an irresponsible 
and fraudulent dealer, and the manufacturer can not be held 
on the guaranty; and where it is stamped by the manufacturer, 
the latter is liable to go, and in many instances has gone, out 
of business, leaving quantities of cases with spurious and un- 
redeemed guaranties in the hands of the dealers and consumers. 
Moreover, the guaranty is frequently accompanied by the name 
of a fictitious manufacturer, the real manufacturer concealing 
his identity. In these instances the unfortunate purchaser of 
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the watchcase is remediless when the plating of gold wears 
through. He then for the first time learns that he has a worth- 
less brass case, and there is no one upon whom he can call to 
make it good. By reason of these fraudulent practices, the 
innocent purchaser is cheated. The reputation of the dealer 
suffers, and he loses the confidence of his customers. The hon- 
est manufacturer who attempts to put as much gold on his 
filled cases as he thinks will make them wear for the time for 
which they are guaranteed finds himself in ruinous competi- 
tion with his dishonest competitor who places long-time guar- 
anties of wear on watchcases which contain so little gold as to 
make them practically worthless. 

The processes of manufacture of gold-filled or gold-plated 
watcheases are such as to make it impossible to tell the exact 
thickness of the plates of gold on a finished watchease, and the 
length of time the gold plate on a gold-plated watchcase will 
wear depends upon the conditions under which it is worn, as 
well as the thickness of the plates of gold covering the base 


metal, 
PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE, 


The stock from which gold-filled or gold-plated watchcases 
are made consists of a plate of gold soldered to each side of a 
bar of base metal and rolled to thickness, A bar of base metal 
about 1.060 inches in thickness has soldered to each side of 
it a bar of gold about 0.150 inch in thickness on the outside 
and 0.060 inch in thickness on the inside, This bar is then 
rolled down to the proper thickness required in a rolling mill. 
Great care must be exercised in preparing the base-metal bar, 
as well as the gold bars soldered thereto, in order to prevent 
too great a variation in the relative thickness of the base metal 
and the gold plates, which will result from a variation in the 
density or the consistency of the metal used. 

Experience has shown that no two bars will reduce in ex- 
actly the same proportion, due to the variation in the density of 
the metals. After the metal has been rolled down to the requi- 
site thickness, the stock is then taken to the presses and cut out, 
first fn disks and then domed up to shape, and after being domed 
to shape the edges are turned over, making the snaps. After 
leaving the press department the pieces are taken to the turning 
department, where they are spun up to finished shapes. The 
various parts are then assembled and ready for the polisher 
and decorator. To secure a perfectly smooth surface the out- 
side of the lids must be stoned off and polished down before 
being engraved or engine-turned. 

There are a great many parts, trimmings, etc., for which the 
metal is prepared in the same manner as described above. If 
the case is to be engraved the design is cut into the gold by an 
engraver. If it is to be engine-turned it is placed in a machine 
and the desired decoration put on it by machinery. 

While manufacturers aim in preparing the parts to put the 
gold on of sufficient thickness to finish up from thirty-five ten- 
thousandths to five-thousandths, yet the process of manufacture 
makes it impossible to determine the exact thickness of the 
plates of gold covering the base metal when the case is finished. 

The evidence submitted would seem to justify the following 
conclusions : 

1. It is impossible to tell the thickness of the plates of gold 
on a finished gold-filled watehease without destroying the case, 
for the reason that the only way to test a case for actual thick- 
ness is to cut out a piece of the gold and measure it. This is 
done by eating the base metal out with acid, thereby ruining 
the ease. 

2. The thickness of the various plates of gold is sure to vary 
on all cases, and the processes of manufacture are such as to 
make it next to impossible to make them uniform. For instance, 
if 25 cases were made from one bar of gold, some of the cases 
being finished engine-turned, some engraved, and the others 
plain, it is improbable that any two of said cases, when finished, 
would show the same thickness of gold on the various plates. 

8. The different parts of a properly constructed watchcase 
have different thicknesses of plates of gold for the centers, 
backs, caps, bezels, and outer and inner plates. In other words, 
all the parts are made from the same character of stock but 
from different pieces of stock, each of which is thicker or 
thinner than the others. 

4. While manufacturers of gold-filled watchcases have cer- 
tain thicknesses which they attempt to work to, yet, no matter 
how great care is exercised, there will always be more or less 
variation in the finished article. This is influenced by a great 
many things which are beyond absolute control. For instance, 
two meltings of gold of the same alloy will come out with differ- 
ent degrees of hardness, as will also different meltings of com- 
position metals which form the filling. In consequence, when 
plating two bars of filled stock, though the relative proportion 
of the gold to the composition metal at the time of laying it 


on be identically the same, by the time these are rolled down 
to a thickness of stock for making the various parts of the 
case the thickness of the plates of gold may vary somewhat 
from that intended. 

The various parts of a watchcase are formed in dies or by 
spinning operations, so that at times in certain places on parts 
of a case the gold may be stretched a little thinner, while in 
other parts it may be crowded in the die so as to make it a 
little thicker. 

5. Engine turning and engraving a case always take off a 
certain amount of gold and make it impracticable to fix certain 
absolute standards of thickness, and one workman may take 
off more gold in engraving and engine turning a case than 
another. 

6. An important matter that must be taken into considera- 
tion is the polishing. One case may have a few more scratches 
or imperfections in the surface and need more polishing than 
another, or one workman may be a little more careless in his 
work than another, thereby materially affecting the actual 
measurement of the plates of gold. Very often a case has to 
be repaired in some way so that it requires repolishing, which 
would again affect the thickness of the plates of gold, and very, 
often jewelers will buff cases off which they have in stock, 
and this may again affect the thickness. Also, in soldering 
the joints, pendants, and so forth, the metal becomes oxidized 
and must pass through a pickeling solution of sulphuric acid, 
which removes the oxide and takes a small scale of the gold 
with it. From the processes of manufacture, therefore, the 
manufacturer who attempts to guarantee a watchcase, even 
though he had the means of knowing the conditions under which 
it would be worn, which is impossible, not,being able to deter- 
mine the thickness of the plates, would be only guessing at the 
length of time the watchcase would wear. 

CONDITIONS OF WEAR. 


The length of time a watchcase will wear depends upon the 
manner in which it is worn, so that no fixed standard can be 
determined or worked out as to the amount of gold that should 
be placed upon a filled watchcase in order to make it wear for 
a specified time, A watchcase in the pocket of an engineer or 
& stonemason, where the pocket is subjected to or contains 
more or less dust and grit, can not possible wear the length of 
time that a watchcase worn by a bookkeeper or a professional 
man, where the pocket is not subjected to dust and grit, would 
wear, 

The evidence of fraud developed during the hearings on the 
bill were very complete. In this connection it was shown that 
six watch cases were submitted to Jacob B. Eckfeldt, assayer 
of the mint of the United States at Philadelphia, each of said 
watch cases being guaranteed for 20 years. Also, five watch 
cases were assayed by Henry W. Detmering, superintendent of 
the Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Co. In each instance 
reports were rendered and submitted to the committee showing 
the amount of gold in each case, 

EXHIBITS ILLUSTRATED IN HEARINGS AND REPRINT OF SPEECH. 


Owing to a ruling of the Joint Committee on Printing, I am 
unable to print herewith exhibits of these cases with the as- 
sayers' reports thereon, as I would like to do, but invite your 
attention to the same as printed in the hearings before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. These exhibits, 
together with other illustrations bearing on this subject, will 
also be found in a reprint of this discourse. 

Upon examination it will be found that the cases submitted 
to the assayers, as above mentioned, were all stamped “ War- 
ranted 20 years," but that, according to the assayers' reports, 
the gold contained in them ranged from 4.7 cents in value to 
50 cents in value per case. Further, it will be found that each 
case bears a supposed name of a manufacturing company which 
in reality has no existence as such. 

This spurious marking is done in different ways, sometimes 
by the manufacturer either of his own notion or at the request 
of a wholesale customer, and very often the spurious marks are 
placed upon the case after it has left the manufacturer's hands 
without any guaranty being stamped in the case. A very con- 
vincing exhibit showing how this is done was submitted during 
the hearings before the committee under affidavit. This exhibit 
will be found, as above mentioned, in copy of the hearings, as 
well as in reprint of this speech. 

COURT-RECORD EVIDENCE. 


The record in a suit brought in the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, between a certain 
watchcase company and a certain firm of wholesale dealers, 
shows that the defendant had ordered from plaintiff 19,000 
so-called five-year watchcases to be stamped “Ohio Merc. Co., 
warranted 20 years,” for which the defendant agreed to pay. 
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$1.10 each. According to the pleadings about 6,000 of the 
cases were actually delivered, when the defendant refused to 
receive the balance, because, apparently, they were so bad 
that even he could not dispose of them. One of these watch 
cases, marked Ohio Merc. Co. warranted 20 years,” was 
assayed as having 4} cents worth of gold in it. 

In addition to the foregoing evidence, and for the purpose 
of showing to what extent the guaranty is being used for 
the purpose of baiting innocent purchasers, an affidavit of Nor- 
man L. Schneider in regard to 12 watches, including cases, 
advertised as guaranteed from 5 to 20 years in a farm jour- 
nal of general circulation, with facsimiles of the advertisements, 
was submitted to the committee during the hearings. Mr. 
Schneider sets out In his affidavit clearly the kind and nature 
of the articles he received by answering said advertisements. 
The guaranty was used as a strong argument in each adver- 
tisement to attract the prospective purchaser. The junk Mr. 
Schneider received in answering these advertisements almost 
fills a suit case. He got all kinds of jewelry in addition to 
the watches, all of which was simply junk and of no real value 
whatsoever. The 12 advertisements will be found illustrated in 
the prints mentionéd above. 

One of the methods used in guaranteeing watchenses for a 
specified number of years has been to place in each case a 
paper certificate. During the hearings there was submitted 
evidence of instances where these certificates were issued under 
& fictitious name, some of them in imitation of the names of 
reputable concerns, the guaranties being false in every particu- 
lar. Forcible illustrations of this will be found as above 
mentioned. 

Section 2 of the bill as originally drawn prohibits the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of gold-fllled or gold-plated 
watcheases unless there be stamped or marked conspicuously 
and indelibly on the inner surface of one of the lids or caps of 
such watchcase the name or properly registered trade-mark of 
the maker or manufacturer thereof. This provision, when 
enacted into law, will enable the purchaser or dealer to trace 
each case to its maker. 

In order to fully carry out the purpose of the measure I have 
concluded, after careful study, that certain changes should be 
made in the pending bill, viz: 

Section 2 should be amended so that it provides that watch- 
cases stamped gold-filled shall be manufactured so as to com- 
ply with the following minimum requirements as to thickness 
and distribution of the gold. 

First. The backs and the caps shall be made of two sheets of 
gold soldered, brazed, or otherwise affixed to inferior metal. 

Second. The center, bezel, pendant, and bow shall be made 
of one sheet of gold soldered, brazed, or otherwise affixed to 
inferior metal. 

Third. The thickness of the sheet of gold on the outside of 
backs, center, open-face bezel, pendant, and bow shall not be 
less than three one-thousandths of an inch. 

Fourth. The thickness of the sheet of gold on the inside of 
the backs, both sides of the caps, and the outside of the hunt- 
ing-case bezel shall not be less than one one-thousandth of an 
inch, 

Fifth. Gold sheets of uniform carat fineness shall be applied 
to each part of every gold-filled case where gold is used. 

Sixth. Any watehease stamped gold-filled containing sheets 
of gold of greater thickness than three one-thousandths of an 
inch upon parts where three one-thousandths of an inch are 
therein provided may be marked or stamped by the manufac- 
turer thereof in such a manner as will denote the thickness of 
the gold sheets so used, but in case such watchcase is so 
marked then such mark or marks shall state such thickness 
correctly. 

Seventh. Whenever the thickness of the gold sheet is stamped 
in such watchcase it shall only refer to the thickness of the 
sheet of gold on the outside of the backs, the open-face bezel, 
the center, pendant, and bow, and in no instance shall the thick- 
ness of the gold on any of such parts be less than the mark 
indicating such thickness which may be stamped in the case. 
Such marks shall be in decimals indicating the thousandths of 
an inch. y 

Eighth. For testing purposes the thickness of the sheet of gold 
shall be determined by measurements at a point on such part 
of the watchcase where there has been no gold taken from or 
added to such watchcase by any process of decoration. 

Ninth. Every watchcase stamped “ gold-filled,” in accordance 
with the terms and definitions provided therein, shall also have 
conspicuously stamped, die sunk, or engraved within such case 
the degree of carat or fineness of the gold sheets used. 


Tenth. The carat fineness must be stamped in accordance 
with the requirements of the Vreeland law. 
SECTION 3, ü 


Section 3 as originally drawn provides that no watchcases 
stamped with the word “gold” shall be transported in inter- 
state commerce unless the gold, or its alloy, of which .such 
watehease is composed shall not be less by more than three 
one-thousandths parts than 9 carats in fineness, and unless ac- 
companying such word “ gold," or any words or marks indicat- 
ing gold or its alloy, and in close proximity thereto, there be 
also stamped, branded, engraved, or imprinted figures or marks 
indieating the carat or fineness of such gold or its alloy. 

Pure gold is 24 carats fine. The original standard of manu- 
facturers of gold watchcases was taken from the standard of 
foreign countries, such as England and France, in which coun- 
trles the purity of the metals used in the arts has been regu- 
lated for years, so that by the infliction of severe penalties it 
was possible in those countries to keep the fineness and the 
purity of the gold used up to standard. In the early history of 
the manufacturing of gold watcheases in America 18 carat, 
14 carat, and 10 carat were used. It was not considered 
advisable, either from a mechanical or commercial standpoint, 
to go lower than 10 carat. A minimum of 9 carat is provided 
by the laws of England, Canada, and Australia. Nine carat is 
probably the lowest that should be allowed, as it will stand 
the acid test and maintain its color. It would, therefore, seem 
that 9 carat is the proper minimum standard that should be 
fixed for gold watcheases in this country. 

The 9-carat minimum provision of this section, however, 
Should be eliminated, 

The provision of section 3 that all watchcases marked * gold” 
or “solid gold” shall be stamped with figures or marks indicat- 
ing the carat or fineness of such gold is a most important provi- 
sion, for it will prevent the dishonest manufacturer or dealer 
from making a case of a very low carat of gold, marking it 
“gold,” and then disposing of it to the unsuspecting public as 
an article of a very much higher grade of gold than it actually 
contains, The carat mark should be required to be stamped 
upon all cases marked “ gold" or “ solid gold.” 

This section (3) should be amended to provide: 

First. That the name or properly registered trade-mark of 
the maker or manufacturer be required to be stamped on all 
gold cases. 

Second. For the double and concurrent test provided in the 
Vreeland law for testing gold watchcases, 

As heretofore stated, the 9-carat minimum provision of section 
3 should be eliminated. 


SECTION 4. 

Section 4 should stand as originally introduced. This sec- 
tion prohibits the transportation in interstate commerce of any 
watch movement unless there be cut, engraved, or diesunk, 
conspicuously and indelibly, on the top plate of such watch 
movement the name or properly registered trade-mark of the 
manufacturer or maker thereof, and unless there also be cut, 
engraved, or diesunk on such top plate the number of jewels 
contained in and the number of adjustments of such watch 
movements, such numbers to be expressed both in words and 
in Arabic numerals. 

'rhis section also prohibits the improper marking of watch 
movements in respect to the number of their jewels and their 
adjustment. 

In 1908 it was suggested to the committees of Congress thut 
for the purpose of preventing frauds in the importation of 
watch movements a provision be written into the tariff law 
requiring that the number of jewels and adjustments be 
stamped upon the plates of all watch movements imported. 
These suggestions to Congress not only provided that the num- 
ber of jewels and adjustments be stamped upon all wateh 
movements imported, but provided that the name of the manu- 
facturer as well be stamped upon the plates, Evidence sub- 
mitted showed that it was the practice, which had become 
prevalent, for watches to be imported without any marks what- 
ever upon the plates and, after they had been cleared, to have 
false marks engraved upon the plates of the movements; for 
instance, a Tewel watch would be marked 23 jewels; the 
movement not being adjusted within the scientific acceptance 
of the term “adjusted,” would be marked adjusted three posi- 
tion, to heat and cold. Furthermore, a name would be en- 
grayed upon the plate, simulating the name of American rail- 
road watches. These watches were then sold to the public at 
exorbitant profits under these fraudulent representations by 
watch droppers, auction houses, and in various ways. These 
fraudulently marked watches were frequently sold to railroad 
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men, in whose hands they were discovered by the officials of 
the railroad time-inspection service. 

A great many letters and affidavits have been submitted in 
regard to these fraudulent practices. One instance is a good 
example of many. A prominent watch inspector says: 

I have before me a Swiss-made watch which was brought into my 
office yesterday by n man who loaned a railroad employee $5 on the 
watch. The markings on this watch are as follows: Missouri Pa- 
cific,” “ Specially adjusted," “Extra quality,“ Highly 21 jeweled,” 
“ Swiss.” find it has five “jewels,” made of glass; and the center 
„jewel,“ one of the most important bearings in the watch, has the 
appearance of a ruby, but * examination we find it is made of red 
wax. The markings on this watch indicate that the figures givin 
the numbers of jewels at 21 were stamped on the plate after the watc 
2 through the customhouse. I have another watch movement 

fore me, which was recently detected in the hands of a d em- 
ployee. It bears the following markings on the m * Bell special," 

Ruby jewels,” “ Adjusted," On the dial also marked * Bell 
special.” he number 23 was stamped on this watch evidently 
passed through the customhouse, as it is a very rough job, 
while the other lettering is plain and well done. This watch has only 
seven glass jewels, The general inside finish of both watches, and un- 
der the dial, is very rough and poor. 


Such fraudulently marked watches are sold to the innocent 
customer at a profit of between 500 and 1,000 per cent. 

A large business has been built up in America in cheap Swiss 
watches, made in imitation of American movements, by the use 
of false markings and fictitious names and initials to simulate 
the names of well-known American manufacturers of railroad 
watches. After the passage of the act of 1909, in order to carry 
on this practice, it was necessary to bring in the movements as 
material, for the reason that complete movements are required 
to be marked, and the result has been that large quantities of 
knock-down, cheap watch movements have been brought into 
this country, assembled and marked with the false markings, 
and sold to the innocent consumers as heretofore. In order to 
stop this practice, and to prevent any American manufacturer 
from marking his watches falsely, this section (4) was incor- 
porated in the bill. 

SECTION 5. 

Section 5 of the bill will be made much stronger by amending 
so as to provide that the sale or importation in interstate com- 
merce of watchcases or watch movements in violation of any of 
the provisions of the act shall be prima facie evidence that such 
violation was committed knowingly. 

SECTION 7. 


Section 7 of the bill should be amended by broadening the 
definition of the word “jewel” so as to include scientific rubies 
or sapphires and stones of equal hardness, provided they serve 
a mechanical purpose as a frictional bearing. 

CANADA ABOLISHES TIME GUARANTEES. 


E. M. Trowern, of Toronto, Canada, provisional secretary of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada, where time 
guarantees on gold-filled and gold-plated watcheases have 
been prohibited by law for over seven years, has written 
the following strong letter upon this subject. This indorse- 
ment is of great importance, in view of the fact that it 
comes from a man who has been in close touch with the work- 
ings of the Canadian law, and who is in a position to know the 
benefits the public, as well as the legitimate dealer, will gain 
from the prohibition of time guarantees on gold-filled and gold- 
plated watchcases and the provisions of this bill. 


Mr. AVGUST LOCH, 
Chairman Spccial Committee, 
The National Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of June 3, and 
also a copy of a bill which has been introduced in the United States 
Congress, and the brief accompany! same, all of which I have read 
over with a great deal of interest. must apologize for the delay in 
answering your letter, owing to my absence from the city. 

In reading over your letter, I can see that you have experienced 
in the United States the same troubles in connection with guarantees 
in filled watchcases as we have gone through in Canada. 

Your bill seems to me to be a very good one, indeed, and as it is 
for the protection and in the interests of the watch-buying public at 
large, and works no hardship to anyone (except those who have been 
using the guarantees for the purpose of defrauding), there would seem 
to be no reason why your legislators should not take prompt action in 
passing this bill. 

For many years the retail jewelers of Canada, who desired to build 
up their businesses upon a sound foundation and sell goods according 
to their merits, found themselves in competition with, and seriously 
handicapped by, those who were more anxious to secure exhorbitant 
profits than they were to secure for themselves a good reputation, 
As time passed on the evil became worse, and as competition wW 
more keen the unscrupulous dealers would have filled cases of an 
inferior quality bearing guarantees made for them, which were repre- 
serted as being much better than they really were, and naturally the 
public were the ultimate sufferers. 

The situation finally became so acute that the retail jewelers of 
Canada decided that the only way to correct this was through an 
act of Parliament prohibiting the stamping of guarantees in filled 
enses, and thus compelling goods to be sold on their merits, rather 
than on account of fictitious guarantees. Y 
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In due course this law was enacted by Parliament, and at the same 

time there was embodicd in the act a provision that in articles made 
of solid gold the actual fineness of which must be made accordin 
to the carat of quality stamp on the article, and that no article shoul 
be stamped or represented as solid gold which was less than 9 carats 
in fineness—as anrthing below that can not be depended apos to 
hold its color in service and should not be represented as gol and 
thus putting a stop to the frauds which had become so prevalent, of 
selling articles of gold stamped a much higher quality than they 
actually were. 

The act also provided that watchcases and other articles must bear 
the name or registered trade-mark of the maker, in order that the 
. can be traced and held responsible for any misrepre- 
sentation, 

The purpose of the act is to protect the honest retailer from the 
false advertisement and representation of unscrupulous competitors, 
and to protect the consumer from the frauds and misrepresentations 
which had become so prevalent. 

When the act was first prepared and presented to the trade there 
was a fear expressed by a few that the abolition of the right to guar- 
antee a gold-filled watchcase to wear for a certain number of years 
would mean a loss of sales, on account of the long time for which 
this custom had been established, but these fears have long since 
disappeared, and the result (after the law has been in effect for about 
seven years) has been greater stability and confidence, not only on 
the part of the public, but also as between the retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers. 

A little reflection regarding the guaranteeing of gold-filled cases will 
soon convince any honest retailer that he should not be a party to 
foisting upon his customer a condition that it is impossible for anyone 
to carry out, as each watchcase sold is subject to the varied conditions 
of the wearer; one case with twice as much gold on as another may 
soy wear one-half the length of time. - 

t would readily be seen that a watchcase in the pocket of a rail- 
road engineer, stonemason, farmer, mechanic, or anyone where the 
pocket becomes filled with dirt or grit, can not possibly wear for any- 
thing like the length of time as the same case in the pocket of a mer- 
chant, clerk, or anyone whose occupation is such at the pocket 
remains clean and free from dirt and grit. 

In many instances watchcases which were stamped by the manufac- 
turer with a five-year guaranty would fall into the hands of a dis- 
honest dealer, who would stamp or engrave a 2 in front of the 5 
and then sell them for a 25-year guaranty case. 

From our personal experience of several years operating under the 
law prohibiting guaranties in Canada, I have no hesitation in saying 
that our brother retail jewelers in the United States will soon have 
cause to congratulate themselves if your legislature will ss the bill 
which has been introduced, and give you the relief asked for from this 
very pernicious system of guaranteeing filled cases. Watches will then 
be sold upon the reputation of the maker and the dealer and the merit 
of the goods, and the watch-buying public will be benefited thereby. 

Wishing you every success in your undertaking, I am, 7 

Sincerely, yours, 
E. M. TROWERN, 
Secretary Jewelers’ Section, 


CANADIAN LAW. 

The United States and Canada have been the greatest mar- 
kets for gold-filled and gold-plated watchcases. Comparatively 
few gold-filled watchcases are sold abroad. Canada, where 
gold-filled cases are extensively sold, about seven years ago, by, 
an act of Parliament, prohibited the stampings of guaranties on 
gold or silver plated ware, including gold-filled and gold-plated 
watcheases. Canada thereby set a precedent for a similar law. 
in this country. The Canadian act was first passed in 1906. 
The Canadian act assented to July 13, 1906, and cited as the 
“ Gold and silver marking act, 1906,” provides: 

2. Everyone, being within the meaning of this act a dealer, is guilty 
of an indictable offense and is liable to the penalty by this act pro- 
vided, who (c) makes use of any printed or written matter, or applies 
any mark Susraxtecing or Lag) gr) to guarantee that the Ro or 
silver on or in any article of the kind referred to in this section will 
wear or last for any specified time. 

In 1912 the Canadian law was revised in a number of partie- 
ulars and very materially strengthened and made more drastic 
in regard to the stamping of time guaranties on plated articles 
as follows: 

14. Everyone is Kalte of an indictable offense and liably on convic- 
tion thereof to a fine not exceeding $100, who, being a dealer within 
the meaning of this act, (a) applies to a plated article any mark which 
guarantees or purports to guarantee or induces or tends to induce a 
belief that the gold or silver with which the article is plated will wear 
or last for any time, whether specified or not; (b) makes in Canada, 
sells in Canada, or imports or otherwise Sc te into Canada any plated 
article to which any such mark is applied; (c) in Canada prints, 
causes to be printed, issues, publishes, or otherwise makes use of any 
printed matter of the nature of an advertisement guaranteeing or pur- 
porting to guarantee or inducing or tending to induce a belief that the 
gold or silver with which a plated article is plated will wear or last for 
any time, whether specified or not; (d) imports or otherwise brings 
into Canada any such printed or written matter; (e) attempts to com- 
mit any offense described In the foregoing paragraphs of this section. 

Careful investigation of the results of the operation of the 
Canadian law proves that it has been extremely satisfactory. 


LEGISLATION UP TO DATE ON THE SUBJECT. 


(a) United States assay law.—In 1905 Congress passed an act 
to prevent the use of devices calculated to convey the impression 
that the United States Government certifies to the quality of 
gold or silver used in the arts. 'This law, known to the trade 
as the United States assay law, was the first enactment by 
Congress tending toward an abatement of frauds in interstate 
commerce in the manufacture and sale of articles manufac- 
tured from gold or silver. 
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(5) Gold-stamping law.—In 1906 Congress enacted the gold- 
stamping law. The President signed the national gold-stamping 
law ou June 13, 1906, which was an important step in the 
right direction and which has tended te prevent fraud by dis- 
honest manufacturers and dealers in spuriously marked articles 
ef gold and silver. 

INDORSEMENTS OF THE BILL. 

This proposed legislation has been generally indorsed, as will 
be seen from the following: 

The American National Retailer Jewelers’ Association, with 
26 State retail jewelers’ associations affiliated, unanimously 
approves this bill. 

' The National wholesale Jewelers’ Association passed resolu- 
tion approving elimination ef time guaranties. 

Detroit Jewelers’ Board of Trade passed resolution indorsing bill. 

Idaho retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed reso- 
lution approving bill. 

IHlinois Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Kansas Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Maryland Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Michigan Retail Jewelers' Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Minnesota Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

. Missouri Society of Retail Jewelers unanimously passed reso- 
tution approving bill. 

New Jersey Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

New York Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

North Carolina Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously 

resolution approving bill. 

North Dakota Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously 
passed resolution approving bill. 

Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed reso- 
lution approving bill. 

Oklahoma Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

South Dakota Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously 
resolution approving bill. 

Texas Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously bussed reso- 
lution approving bill. J 

Virginia Retail Jewelers' Association unanimously passed res- 
elution approving bill. 

Washington Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

West Virginia Retail Jewelers’. Association unanimously 
passed resolution approving bill. 

Wisconsin Retail Jewelers Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Colorado Retail Jewelers’ Association unanimously passed 
resolution approving bill. 

Arkansas Retnil Jewelers’ Association approve eliminating 
time guaranties. 

Towa Retail Jewelers' Association approve eliminating time 


guaranties. 

Maine Retail Jewelers' Association approve eliminating time 
guaranties, 

Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ Association approve eliminating 
time guaranties. 
The Pacific Coast Gold and Silversmiths’ Association approve 
elimination of time guaranties. 

Retail jewelers in States not having associations indorsed 
bill: Laramie and Cheyenne, Wyo., and Reno, Nev. 
' Mid-year conference of officers and committees of the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ Association, held at Chicago, 
January 14, 15, and 16, 1914, approved bill and proposed amend- 
ments. 

The Connecticut Retail Jewelers’ Association on January 27, 
1914, unanimously passed resolution approving bill. 

The Southwestern Michigan Retail Jewelers’ Association on 
February 2, 1914, unanimously passed resolution approving bill. 

Maine Retail Jewelers’ Association on February 10, 1914, 
again unanimously passed resolution approving bill. 

The Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ Association on February 17, 
1914. again passed resolution unanimously indorsing bill. 

Minnesota Retail Jewelers’ Association on February 25, 1914, 
again passed resolution unanimously indorsing bill. 
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Northwestern Wholesale Jewelers’ Association in March, 1914, 
unanimously passed resolution indorsing bill. 

Oklahoma Retail Jewelers Association on April 15, 1914, 
again unanimonsly passed resolution indorsing bill. 

Ohio Retail Jewelers’ Association on April 22, 1914, again 
unanimously passed resolution indorsing bill. 

The Pacific Coast Gold and Silversmiths’ Association on April 
21, 1914, unanimously passed resolution indorsing bill, 

Macon (Ga.) Jewelers' Association filed letter approving bill. 

Iowa Retail Jewelers’ Association on April 15, 1914, unani- 
mously indorsed bill. 

West Virginia Retail Jewelers’ Association on May 5, 1914, 
again unanimously passed resolution indorsing bill. 

Virginia Retail Jewelers’ Association on May 14, 1914, again 
unanimously approved bill, 

New York Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual convention 
in 1914 again passed resolution approving bill. 

May 6, 1914, Retail Jewelers’ Association at Tueson, Ariz., ap- 
proved bill. 

Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual conven- 
tion at Philadelphia on May 20, 1914, again unanimously ap- 
proved bill. 

Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia Peninsula Retail Jewelers’ 
Association in annual convention at Salisbury, Md., on June 3, 
1914, unanimously approved bill. 

The Jewelers’ Guild of Philadelphia on June 4, 1914, unani- 
mously approved bill. 

The North Dakota Retail Jewelers’ Association on June 10, 
1914, at Minot, N. Dak., again unanimously approved bil. 

North Carolina Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual con- 
vention at Asheville, N, C., on June 24, 1914, again unanimously 
approved bill. 

Wisconsin Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual convention 
assembled at Milwaukee ou July 9, 1914, again unanimously 
approved bill. 

Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual convention as- 
sembled at Laporte, Ind., on July 22, 1914, again unanimously 
approved bill. 

Utah Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual convention as- 
sembled at Salt Lake City, on August 3, again unanimously ap- 
proved bill. 

Idaho Retail Jewelers’ Association at Boise, Idaho, in 
annual convention assembled, August 6, 1914, again unanimously 
approved bill. 

Washington Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual convention 
assembled at Seattle on August 10, 1914, again unanimously 
approved bill. 

The Oregon Retail Jewelers’ Association in annual convention 
assembled at Portland on August 14, 1914, again unanimously 
approved bill. 

The American National Retail Jewelers’ Association in an- 
nual convention assembled at Chicago, in August, 1914, unani- 
mously approved report of special legislative committee relative 
to this legislation. Strong resolutions were passed urging 
Congress to pass the bill. 

Twenty thousand retail jewelers in America have expressed 
their approval of the bill individually by writing thousands of 
letters indorsing its provisions and commending it as a public 
measure of great importance to the purchasing public as well as 
to all honest dealers. 

I have discussed this subject at length in the hope of being 
able to convince the House, as well as the country, first, that the 
fradulent practices complained of by the honest jewelry manu- 
facturer and retailer are a reality and do great harm not only 
te them, but to the consumers who buy these spurious articles 
without knowledge of the existence of these frauds; and, sec- 
ondly, that the legislation proposed is necessary in order to put 
a stop to them. As my services in Congress will come to an end 
with the termination of this session, I will, of course, not be in 
a position to continue the work of bringing about the enactment 
of this legislation. I hope, however, that my remarks on this 
subject may appeal to the Members-elect of the next Congress 
with sufficient force that the legislation under consideration may 
be speedily enacted, and thus afford the remedy that will 
quickly and effectually eliminate from the business world this 
almost criminal trade practice. I feel confident that the mere 
publicity given to these frauds by reason of bringing the matter 
to the attention of the country will make it more difficult in the 
future for men now engaged in this fraudulent trade to thrive 
and prosper. For dishonest, crooked, and fraudulent business 
methods and practices such as those to which I have referred, 
amounting to nothing more or less than a swindle, can never 
continue to exist under the searchlight of publicity; but it is not 
possible to inform everybody, aad therefore the ignorant and 
uninformed or those not in a position to receive information aud 
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who are frequently the least able to bear the injury suffer by 
permitting these trade frauds to be practiced. The honest man- 
ufacturer who is willing to have his workmanship as well as the 
quality of the article which he holds out for sale to the public 
tested and examined, the responsible retail and wholesale jewel- 
ers who are liable for their business transactions and believe in 
fair and honest dealing, ought certainly to be protected by law 
against the unfair and dishonest competitor who now resorts, 
free from fear of being punished by law, to the use of fraud and 
misrepresentation in order to out strip them by the sale of his 
spurious articles to the unsuspecting consumers. I do not be- 
lieve that any fair-minded person who believes in honest busi- 
ness methods will hesitate to say that legislation of this char- 
acter ought to be enacted. Certain it is that no honest man can 
defend such frauds or advocate their existence or continuance. 
To do so would be to tolerate dishonesty and cheating. 

While I greatly regret that the state of business in this Con- 
gress has been such that it has been impossible to secure con- 
sideration of this legislation, I feel that my labor in behair of 
the same has not altogether been in vain if it will result in 
bringing the subject again to the attention of Congress in its 
next session. For, though I shall not be here to give the matter 
further attention, I am sure that some one, perhaps more able 
than myself to champion the cause, will take it up and bring it 
to a successful conclusion. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill—Discrimination Against 
the Ports of the Cotton States. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 28, 1915. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. pesi making appropriations 
ie 12016 Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 74, at end of line 2, after “‘ $50,000,” add the 
following: 

Provided, That no part of the sum in this paragraph or this act 
appropriated shall be used or expended in the enforcing of any rules or 
regulations promulgated by the retary of Agriculture which have for 
their purpose and "intention to, and do in effect, give preference to the 
ports of one State over those of another. 

This amendment is not subject to a point of order made by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]; it is simply a 
limitation. Mr. Chairman, I know it is late, but I have waited 
for two days in order to offer this amendment. This amendment 
is offered for this reason, and it is in the language of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, tue exact language, which I will 
now quote: 

"Article 1, section 8, paragraph 6: No preference shall be given by 
poe Phan eser of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
another, 

The purpose of this amendment is to prevent what would be 
a great injury to the cotton States that manufacture cotton, the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. Some time last year a campaign was inaugurated for the 
purpose of preventing the southern States from having an op- 
portunity to purchase Egyptian cotton. It was proposed to ex- 
clude the importation of Egyptian cotton from the ports of the 
cotton-producing States but admit to certain ports in the non- 
cotton-producing States. 

This would work serious injury to many manufacturing insti- 
tutions in the South. I read a letter from the president of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., of Georgia, to show what effect it 
would have on the business of that company. 

BisB MANUFACTURING Co., 
Macon, Ga., May 20, 191}. 
Hon. CHAS. L. BARTLETT, 


Care House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Yours of the 18th instant is duly to hand, and I must 
^r that what you write and the inclosures you send of the proposed 
action to be taken by the Department of Agriculture gives us a great 
a or concern. I alluded to this in postscript of my letter to you 
esterday. 

7 This would be for us about as bad as the Edwards bill, and would 
absolutely, in my judgment, paralyze all the fine yarn mills in the 
South and turn all the business over to northern and European mills, 
I think all the southern mills would be absolutely willing to have a 
Government inspector in their picker room where Egyptian cotton is 
opened, and if necessary, they themselves pay the wages of such an in- 


tor, rather than have this sort of a proposition go through. So far 


as the Bibb Manufacturing Co. is concerned, and we think it true 
of all southern fine yarn mills—all the product of these mills, so far 
as waste is concerned, is shipped North. There is absolutely no seed 
that can come out of this cotton that is fit to be used for planting 
purposes. There is no part of the waste that could in any possible 
wag, in my judgment, be scattered over the country. 

f course, you understood the matter perfectly right—how much 
New England would jubilate if these restrictions were put on the 
outh. L1 

We are good Democrats in the South, and it does seem to me that 
Mein ri entitled to some consideration from a Democratic adminis- 

ration, 

We are trying to raise long staple cotton out West. We are con- 
etras f trying to raise it in the South—sea-island, Floradora, and 
other long staple varieties of cotton—but we can not spin — of 
this cotton successfully if we should be restricted to it alone. here 
are competitors in Europe and New England who have a quarter of 
: million bales of Egyptian cotton that is raised annually to draw 
rom. 

There would be one way to deal with this question. 

If Egyptian cotton were prohibited from the whole country, if a 
1 tariff were put on the importation of fine yarns and all 
ne-yarn goods, of course we could spin up our crop of sea-island 
and fine staple cotton, but if a thing of this sort were attempted, 
every automobile manufacturer in the country and the Pople them- 
Aa yona raise a howl that would go from one end of the country 
o e other. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Co. itself has contracts outstanding for 
1,000 bales of Egyptian cotton, 250 bales to be shipped in June, 250 
in July, and 500 in August. If such a bill were passed, restricting 
the importation of this cotton the 1st of July, it would put us In a 
very serious position, indeed. Of course, we have s sold largely 
to cover our production from this cotton. We could not fill our con- 
tracts—our people would be out of work and our Columbus property 
would be shut down. 

I would thank you very much if you would take this matter up 
with Senator Surfu and the Secretary of Agriculture and advise us 
by wire of the possible rulings of the department. If they seriously 
contemplate Layee such an order, we would like to know it at once, 
and, if necessary, I think it would be better, possibly, for the writer 
and Mr. Jordan to come to Washington rather than simply file a 
protest, except that you advise especially this proceeding. 

Kindly wire me on receipt of this. 

ours, very truly, E. T. COMER, President. 

This proposed action was taken for one reason, it was said, 
because the cotton factories in the South were accessible to the 
cotton fields; the cotton raised in the South was more accessible 
to its mills than to the mills not located there. The cotton 
manufacturers of the South had proceeded to that point in the 
manufacture of cotton goods where they were using Egyptian 
cotton to manufacture the finer grades of goods. It was then 
found out by those who were being hurt by the competition of 
the southern mills that they could manufacture cotton goods of 
all sorts more cheaply than they could be manufactured else- 
where, and that the competition could not be withstood unless 
some means were devised by which the Egyptian cotton could 
not find its way into the markets of the southern manufac- 
turers. And so they said there was danger of a new kind of 
boll weevil being found in the Egyptian cotton, called the pink 
boll weevil, and they proceeded to develop this theory of pro- 
tecting the erops of the South from the invasion of the pink 
boll weevil. 

That effort did not originate in the South, where the crops 
were said to be threatened by the pink boll weevil, but it 
originated with the manufacturers of New Eagland, who said 
we came too fiercely into competition with them in the use of 
Egyptian cotton in the manufacture of goods by the combina- 
tion of Egyptian cotton with the short staple cotton. So we ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of Agriculture, and we had a meeting 
or hearing some time in May, 1914. I have a copy of the pro- 
ceedings here. At that hearing the whole matter was gone 
into. The manufacturers of cotton goods in the South ap- 
peared before this board, and showed that the danger was not 
great, and that by the use of certain means and preventives, 
which they agreed to use, such as the destruction of the waste 
that came out of the Egyptian cotton bales and the like, there 
was no danger. The Horticultural Board of the Agricultural 
Department came to the conclusion and decided that they would 
not undertake to resort to harsh means, which they claimed 
they had the right to take under the quarantine act passed in 
1912, to exclude from the ports of the South all importations of 
Egyptian cotton, but said that if the southern manufacturers 
would comply with certain requirements that would be all that 
would be necessary to be done in order to prevent the introduc- 
tion of this pink boll weevil. So our manufacturers had in- 
spectors sent to the factories and they complied with the rules 
and regulations, and there has not been any indieation that the 
pink boll weevil will invest the crops of the South. 

However, these New England people, bringing into play the 
forces which started this propaganda, were not satisfied with 
that, as I am informed by the chairman of the Horticultural 
Board, or Federal board, in a communieation dated January 
18, 1915. They did not propose simply to act upon that, but 
they stated that the means of protection proposed requires the 
storage of cotton in normal warehouses for four months, in 
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order to make it absolutely sure that the insects contained in 
the bales have all perished, and they proposed that the ad- 
mission of such foreign cotton, including the Hawaiian cotton, 
will only be permitted when limited to special ports of entry, 
including the ports of New York, Boston, and San Francisco, the 
idea being that if Egyptian cotton is imported into the ports of 
the South, that being a warmer climate, the danger from the 
pink boll weevil would be greater. 

That opinion, however, must vanish when you see that the 
same order provides that these imports of Egyptian cotton shall 
be admitted to the port of San Francisco, and I apprehend that 
no man from California or San Francisco will at any time admit 
that the climate of San Francisco is not as good as that of 
Georgia, so far as healthfulness and warm, balmy air are con- 
cerned. Now, I say, in order to protect my people, and I have 
constituents—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Georgia may proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 
* $ ** * * * * 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin] says we are not going to permit any more 
boll weevils in the South; and that you have got plenty of sea- 
island cotton in Georgia and elsewhere. There is no danger 
to the South from the new-found “pink boll weevil"—the 
gentleman is not informed on the subject. But regardless of 
that, we should observe the provisions of the Constitution. I 
am of that school of Democrats who do not believe we should 
exclude by law any product in order to give an advantage to 
the product of my State or to the product of the State of the 
gentleman from Alabama. I say this, that it has been demon- 
strated that this pretense of keeping the boll weevil out of the 
Southern States did not originate with anybody in the Southern 
cotton-growing States. It originated at the instance of the 
manufacturers in New England, who grew very anxious about 
our crop and the invasion of our crop by the boll weevil, not 
because they were anxious about our trouble with the boll 
weevil, but because we were competing too sharply with them 
in the manufacture of the cotton that was imported. It did 
not come from anybody who raises cotton in Georgia or Ala- 
bama or North or South Carolina, but the anxiety to protect 
us grows out of some other motive. There was a bill passed 
here in 1912, which I then resisted. In fact, I called attention 
to the fact that it gave to the Secretary of Agriculture powers 
which ought not to be given to him. My desire was to protect 
the people of my district and my State, and the people of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Alabama. ‘They all had repre- 
sentatives in May, 1914, before the Secretary of Agriculture, 
resisting his proposed order. 

And after they had been heard, after they had entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture to comply with all 
the demands he made upon them, without notice to them the 
Secretary of Agriculture, through this board, promulgated this 
order which will prevent them from buying Egyptian cotton 
for two years after it is imported into the ports of New York, 
Boston, or San Francisco. In order to protect my people I 
have simply raised over them the shield of the Constitution, 
in order that they may not be unduly discriminated against. 
When the States gave up the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce between the States, when that was consented to, this 
provision was written into the Constitution, that Congress could 
not by any regulation of commerce discriminate or give pref- 
erence to the ports of one State over those of another; and 
the Supreme Court in construing that provision has said that 
it is an inhibition against Congress passing any law or regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue that prefers the ports of one 
State over those of another. 

Gentlemen, you may vote this amendment down, but you vote 
down the very words of the Constitution put in there to protect 
the people in an cy like this; that is, that Congress 
or a department, even though it be the Department of Agri- 
culture, can not by an order or regulation for revenue or com- 
merce say that any article shall come into a port of New York, 
Boston, or San Francisco that can not go into the ports of 
Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi or South Carolina, 

Mr. Chairman, as a part of my remarks I submit parts of a 
letter from the chairman of the Horticultural Board. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, . 
FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1915. 
Dear Sig: You will find inclosed a statement giving the present 
situation in relation to the pink boll worm, and outlining the action 
which will probably shortly be taken by the Department of Agriculture 


to poer the establishment of the pink boll worm in this country. I 
wil deut d Aat to receive from you any suggestions which you may 


Yours, very truly, 
C. L. MARLATT, 
Chairman Federal Horticultural Board. 


PROPOSED ACTION TO PROTECT THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AGAINST THE PINK BOLL WORM, 


A public hearing was held at the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 15, 1914, on the three following proposed orders 
restricting the entry, movement, and utilization of foreign lint cotton, 
. cotton, with the object of preventing the introduc- 
tion of the pink boll worm into our cotton-producing States, 

1) An order placing restrictions on the importation of lint cotton 
such as apply to the importation of nursery stock, so that the entr 
of such cotton may be limited to the Northern States. (2) A pro 
1 order regulating the movement of imported lint cotton from 

orthern States to cotton-growing States. (3 quarantine order pro- 
posing to restrict the movement of Hawaiian cotton to certain Northern 


e8, 

Action has been deferred on these orders to obtain fuller information 
in regard to the utilization of foreign lint cotton in southern mills, and 
to give practical trial to a plan proposed at this hearing of dally burn- 
ing all picker waste from such cotton as a possible means of NE 
ing the establishment of the pink boll worm. ‘Tests have also been 
made of certain ed means for disinfecting baled cotton. The 
results of this investigation, summarized below, indicate the need of 
promptly placing foreign lint cotton under the restrictions 3 
as proposed at the hearing of May 15 last, and this notification an 
explanation of the action shortly to be taken is issued for the informa- 
tion of those interested. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS. 


The restrictions pro; and discussed at the public hearing of 
May 15, 1914, enumera at the beginning of this announcement, now 
seems to be the only practicable method of excluding the pink boll worm 
from the United S . This action will place no important handicap 
on the importation and utilization of foreign cottons in the manufac- 
turing districts north of the cotton-growing States, The admission of 
such foreign cotton, Hop Hawalian cotton, under permit, will 
proceed as at present, but will be limited to special ports of entry, ins 
cluding the ports of New York, Boston, and San ancisco, through 
2 — practically all of the cotton now reaching the United States 
enters, 

The proposed quarantine of certain Northern States into which 
foreign cotton will thus be allowed to enter is to provide means of regu- 
lating and eontrolling the movement of such imported cotton from the 
quarantined States to mills located in cotton-growing States. It is 
not contemplated to a altogether the movement of such cotton 
to southern mills. e means of protection proposed is to require as 
a condition of such moyement a lod of sto of foreign cotton in 
northern warehouses for 24 months to make it 


following harvest and a certain percentage may therefor go over as 
larve to the second summer, hence the n of a 24-month storage 
requirement. This means, for example, that the Egyptian cotton, crop 
of 1914, would not be available for utilization in southern mills un 
October, 1916. The department is advised that foreign cotton is fre- 
peu kept in stor: in this country for a considerable time, and it 

therefore sible t the few southern mills which, from the nature 
of their trade, are dependent on this foreign cotton, can secure cotton 
which will meet this 24-month storage condition, and in the future 
provision to meet this requirement can be regularly made. Further- 
more, it was brought out at the hea that a sufficient quantity of 
long staple and tian cotton is now produced in Arizonia and else- 
where in the Sou o meet any rative need in southern 

The inves tion of the use fo cottons in southern mills 
developed the fact that for the most part these cottons are not essential 
to the business of these mills, and most of the foreign cotton so used 
is of inferior grade and purchased simply because of its low market 
price, ‘There appears to be but one large southern establishm 
Gu cH necessitates a good grade of tian cotton. 

atever hardship may be work o the southern manufacturers 

by these restrictions will be vastly more than offset by the prevention 
"i the entry of an insect which, from its record, would probably prove 
fully as disastrous as the boll weevil. 


C. L. MARLATT, 
Chairman Federal Horticultural Board. 
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For a Fair Investigation of Personal Rural Credit Bills. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, of all the do-nothing attempts 
of any legislative body I ever heard of has been the efforts of 
the Sixty-third Congress on rural credit. It has created two 
rural-credit investigating bodies; one took a junketing trip to 
Europe and reported a poor land-mortgage bill and said that 
personal credit could “best be enacted by the various State 
legisla " The other was composed of members of the two 
banking and currency committees, known as the Rural Credit 
Committee. It, too, reported a land-mortgage bill, which was 
an attempt to bind the farmers to the Federal Reserve Board, a 
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body which will for aH time to come be dominated by bankers. 
But it failed to report a bill on personal rural credit, a system 
which has been tried for years in most European countries and 
proven most beneficial to the agricultural interests of those 
countries, 

There are four resolutions now pending in Congress, one 
(S. J. Res. 232) introduced by Senator Morris SHEPPARD, and 
House joint resolutions 416, 417, and 430, introduced, respec- 
tively, by Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi, Mr. DOOLITTLE of Kansas, 
and Mr. HELGESEN of North Dakota, each being identical, nnd 
which provide for the creation of a commission before which 
farmers or associations of farmers may appear by their own 
experts with bills and prove them up during vacation, so as to 
have a bill or bills for the consideration of Congress when it 
convenes in December next. 

Those resolutions provide the only means by which our farm- 
ers can hope to secure sound personal rural credit legislation, as 
it means an open investigation, and the farmer has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by an open investigation of this 
subject by his own selected experts. How different this inves- 
tigation would be compared to the monetary investigations 
conducted by the Sixty-third Congress. 'The chairmen of the 
committees selected the witnesses to establish their own the- 
ories and employed experts at Government expense to aid them 
in that effort. How is it possible to obtain the truth under 
such a method as that? It is silly to expect it. If we do not 
have a plan of investigation as is proposed under these resolu- 
tions for personal credit, the American farmer will never secure 
any legislation worth asking for. 

It is gratifying to know that there is an attempt on the part 
of private initiative to enable the farmers to secure this fair 
plan of investigating this Important subject, and the only hope 
for the country is for the rural press to take it up and keep 
nt it from the adjournment of this Congress until the convening 
of the next and urge the people of the rural districts to ask 
their Members of Congress why they can not give this method 
of investigation to the farming interests. If the rural press 
will take it up and keep at it, the farmer will secure this Inves- 
tigation, and with a proper investigation nothing can prevent 
him from securing a sound and practical personal rural-credit 
system. 

Mr. HELGESEN sets out in his resolution strong argument for 
an investigation along this line. He says: 
Whereas none of the several rural-credit investiga 

by Congress within the past few years has drafted a person 
3 . — 1 rural credit is more necessary than a land-mortgage 

system, although such system is good so far as it goes; and 
Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful oper- 
ation a personal rural-credit system through which the farmers of 
those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low rates of 
interest and in sufficient amounts to enable then to produce agricul- 
tural products more economically than is done in this country, even 
though our farmers possess many na advantages not enjoyed by 


them ; and 
Whereas the great European war now being wa, is wasting capital at 
a rate never before 8 which condition is bound to result in 
materially effecti e world’s Sapre and t markets; and the 
American farmers having no organized credit machinery, it naturally 
follows that their interests will suffer more than any other interests 
in the country and make it more difficult for them to obtain credit in 
the future than it has been in the past; and 
Whereas the function of a body to investigate a scientific question like 
credit is Judicial in character and not 1 ative in any sense, because 
its chief mission is to ascertain the truth to form the basis of sound 
legislation, just as it is the mission of the court to ascertain the 
truth to form the basis of its judgment, and the function of an in- 
vestigating body being judicial in character, It follows that its ma- 
vaar should conform to that of other judicial bodies, which pro- 
vides that the interested parties may appear In open court and estab- 
lish the merits of their respective contentions, and if the selfishly 
interested parties are brought into court to fight out their own battles 
in an orderly manner and on fair terms prescribed by the commission, 
then the Members of Congress would not be charged with representing 
any special interest: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House Mi Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Committees on Agri- 
culture of the Senate and House of RETE are hereby author- 
„through a subcommittee, to investigate and hold hearings on such 
p rural-credit bills as may be presented to them, in the manner 
ereinafter more specifically set forth, and make a report thereof not 
later than the 10th day of December next. 


It is a farmers’ farm credit and personal legislation we desire, 
not a bankers’ bill. The criticism of Democrats like Mr. 
Howanb, Mr. Winco, Mr. BArHRICK, Mr. EAGLE prove to my mind 
that an honest effort has not been made, and will not be made 
if bankers are permitted to dominate the legislature. This body 
has already favored the big bankers in their Federal reserve 
act, why now turn the system of farm and personal credit over 
to them? 

I predict that the farmers will demand a bill that cuts out 
bankers and middlemen margins, and legislation that will give 
them relief from their present condition of annually, semi- 
annually, in season and out of season, paying all their profits out 
in unjust payments, 


bodies appointed 


rural- 
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The Sixty-third Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 


OF OHIO. 


Iw IHR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I have exercised my right, as I view. 
it, to act the part of a Member of this House—to vote on every 
measure in accordance with my judgment. I have thus found 
myself at times supporting a bill brought into the House as 
an administration measure. From the very outset I promised 
myself not to oppose any measure which my judgment would 
approve simply because it was made an administration measure. 

When the Federal reserve act was before us, I saw many good 
features, which I readily admitted in a speech on the floor of 
the House. There were in it objectionable features, which 
ought to have been omitted, such as the partisan feature of 
the board, which, in the hands of men willing to use it for 
partisan purposes, is serious; and other features, the possibili- 
ties of dangerous inflation and the dangerous redemption 
clause which could have placed the country upon the silver 
basis When amendment preserving the gold standard, offered 
by myself, was accepted by the House, I agreed to vote for the 
bill, notwithstanding the other features I disliked. I did this 
with my eyes wide open to the facts that under the old law our 
country had made the most wonderful progress known to man. 
But the old law had some features that needed correction, and 
in the belief that the reserve act was largely copied after the 
recommendations of the Republican Monetary Commission, I 
voted for it. 

THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 

The President's refusal to recognize Huerta, because he had 
not come to the presidency in a constitutional manner and had 
not been able to maintain a state of order, had some influence 
upon me. In that extent I was in accord with him. In addi- 
tion to these reasons, the complication growing out of the pos- 
sible legal entanglements of a recognition on the matter of 
validating obligations of Mexico to other countries was with me 
a serious matter. I did not then, and do not now, believe 
President Wilson can be justified in his promulgation of the de- 
cree that at an election Huerta can not be a candidate. I did 
not then, and do not now, believe he was justified in the de- 
cree to Congress that " Huerta must go." I did not then, and 
do not now, believe he was justified in virtually becoming an 
ally of Villa in his efforts to expel Huerta. I did not then, 
and do not now, think the country will ever indorse the refusal 
to lend protection to our citizens in that country who were 
left to the alternative of relying upon the issues of the sword or 
to take refuge under foreign flags. The country can not rec- 
oncile the President's denial of Huerta's position as head of 
the Mexican nation with his command to him to salute our 
flag as an apology. These were steps which I, with other 
Republicans, deplored and criticized; yet when our troops were 
landed on foreign soil at Vera Cruz it was an act of war on 
our part. Believing that all partisan criticism should cease 


at the international line, I supported the President and asked 


from the floor of the House my Republican colleagues not 
to repeat the mistake of the Democrats in 1898 when they 
assaulted President McKinley for his inaction at a moment 
when the country was in acute danger. But this position does 
not indorse the landing at Vera Cruz as a mere opera bouffe, 
It did not mean a march up the hill in order to march down 
again. 

The country wants to know why the landing was made. It 
asks whether it would have landed on British, German, or 
French soil? If not there, why on Mexican? The country 
wants to know what was gained by the death of a score of 
American soldiers, 200 Mexicans, and an expenditure of more 
than $15,000,000. Surely, if the only Government known in 
Mexico is vacated by order or assistance of our Army, then we 
have made ourselves responsible for what follows. Did the 
administration propose to meet such a contingency? 

Is the country to understand that the President stated his 
final policy at Indianapolis when he insisted Mexico has the 
right to spill as much blood as she cares to? If so, I doubt the 
wisdom of it. 

INTERSTATE TRADE LAW. 

The interstate trade bill and the bill for regulating the issue 
of stocks and bonds I supported. 'They were recommended by 
Taft and are Republican measures. But I do not indorse the 
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extreme partisan character of the Trade Commission just 
named by the President. 'To me it is not reassuring to place 
the business of the country under the control of men whose prin- 
cipal activities known to the country are as party managers. 
The appointment of the secretary of the Democratic national 
committee, conducting a campaign in which the main issue was 
business heckling, may please the Democratic managers, but 
must be looked upon with seriousness by the average citizen of 
our country, and especially by those responsible for the country’s 
investors of capital and employers of labor. This seriousness is 
not relieved by a close scrutiny of the rest of the commission. 
E BUSINESS HECKLING. 


I supported the Alaskan and the conservation propositions of 
this Congress. But I opposed with all the vigor I possessed the 
Underwood bill; I opposed the Clayton bill and gave my reasons. 
I would not vote for any law that denies equal protection under 
the law to all men alike, not especially when it is offered as a 
sop for votes. 

CANAL TOLLS, 

I opposed the Panama tolls proposition because I refused to 
surrender our control of that gigantic enterprise, the greatest 
achievement of engineering known to mankind, for which we 

paid nearly $400,000,000, to any foreign country. 
OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

In the matter of our relations with Europe, I pointed out Feb- 
ruary 18 our most acute situation, as it appeared to me, growing 
out of neutral rights. I also pointed out the remarkable simi- 
larity of the years immediately preceding the War of 1812 with 
the present time since the 1st of last August. In my judgment, 
from the viewpoint of the past, the administration has the most 
critical situation facing it since 1860. We are in the midst of 
events that are fraught with possibilities which are alarming to 
say the least. The retaliatory measures of both sides will affect 
the United States most of all. We may be called upon to lay 
an embargo as a retaliatory measure, as was done in 1807 by 
Jefferson. In that case dire distress will follow and widespread 
disaffection among our people will ensue. In addition, such an 
embargo will be regarded by nations, especially the allies, as 
an unneutral act. 

The present situation will require the highest type of di- 
plomacy to avoid the calamity of war. The administration will 
have the support of all parties in its effort to avoid such a 
fatality. 

This situation loudly demands caution on all movements of 
international significance. It certainly will avoid the possibili- 
ties involved in the proposed ship-purchase bill. 

THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS, 

But, Mr. Speaker, many distinguished gentlemen grow elo- 
quent in their recital of what they are pleased to term the 
achievements of the notable Democratic Congress just closing. 
To say the least, it takes a peculiar type of mind to applaud a 
program of legislation which within less than two years—to be 
exact, but a year and five months—has transformed a people 
happily employed and universally enjoying the fruits of the Na- 
tion's greatest era of prosperity to a state of distress that is tax- 
ing to the utmost extent the altruistic character of our people as 
in no other period in its history. If it be the province of Demo- 
cratic Members to call the country's attention to what they style 
a notable Democratic Congress, surely no one will deny to a 
Republican his duty to note the reasons for the title. Two 
years ago the press carried the daily story of national achieve- 
ment as written in the transactions of an independent people; 
independent because they were not seeking relief from charity 
organizations. In the campaign of 1912, when the Democrats 
promised free trade, our people were warned of the inevitable 
results. To-day, after one year and six months of free-trade leg- 
islation, with a banner year of nature's production, the front 
page of the daily newspaper portrays the task of church, em- 
ploying every agency at its command; municipality, by issue 
of bonds for publie works; and charitable associations, in at- 
tempts to relieve suffering by resorting to the employment of 
soup houses, bread lines, and lodging stations in every great 
city. 

In the face of immediate suffering, the direct result of a pro- 
gram of legislation, all of which was predicted as an inevitable 
result of an abandonment of protection, a suffering that was not 
only predicted by Republican Members but pointed out by un- 
erring argument, these Democratic orators continue to remind 
the country of this notable Democratie Congress. In the light 
of conditions incident to the work of the Congress, one asks 
whether there is anything that could possibly embarrass our 
Democratic friends. 


- ITS PARTISAN CHARACTER. 
In a sense these men are correct in their title. No one will 
deny that this Congress is notable for its partisan character. 


It is notable in this regard, since this feature was unexpected 
from one of the type of the President. To begin with, it is 
headed by the most intense partisan since the days of Andrew 
Jackson. This is a surprise to the country, since the writer 
of history is usually looked upon as impartial to the facts of 
history. The President is not only giving an intense partisan 
administration, but a most arrogant treatment of a coordinate 
branch of the Government. No one will seriously deny that 
the Congress is but an echo of its head, which, in this case, is 
not the Speaker or floor leader, but the occupant of the White 
House. It moves and lives and has its being in Woodrow Wil- 
son. The jitney line between the White House and Capitol 
Hill is not needed. Congress has virtually abdicated. It be- 
gins and ends in the White House. Even such independent 
Members as the chairman of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] admits that the House is but a ratifying body in 
matters of appropriation. The executive department hands 
down the estimates, and Congress as a matter of form ap- 
plies the rubber stamp. He should have gone further and con- 
fessed that the Congress has ceased to be an integral depart- 
ment of government. We hear of a command to pay $25,- 
000,000 to Colombia. The order is given to the Senate. The 
House, which must originate measures to pay money, was not 
even consulted, but contents itself with the function of a rubber 
stamp with the “ Wilson " imprint, and in such a case does not 
even need to apply the stamp. 


EXECUTIVE DOMINATION. 


It is Wilson that initiates. It is Wilson that terminates. It is 
Wilson that says “ go.” It is Wilson that crys “ ho,” and Wilson 
that orders rest between heats. Most of the legislation of the 
Sixty-third Congress wears the well-known brand “’Tis Wil- 
son, that’s all.“ To the Senate he gives orders to pass a ship 
bill. Opposition to it is classified in a public address delivered 
to an Indiana audience but directed to the Nation—* Some 
misguided, others blind, but most of them ignorant. After 
the most determined opposition in the history of legislation, 
led by the Republicans, assisted by seven Democrats who in- 
sisted on their right to think, by order of the White House it was 
transferred from the Upper Chamber to the “ House of Wilson” 
and ordered passed under a rule denying the right of amend- 
ment, permitting six-sevenths of one minute to each Member 
to discuss a measure at once revolutionary as a national issue, 
since it proposed to launch the Government into an enterprise 
which private capital had not successfully entered, and acutely 
eritical as an international step because it proposed to send a 
Government-owned ship upon the sea at a time when half the 
world was in arms. The six hours allotted for discussion were 
interrupted by a dozen roll calls in a vain endeavor to compel 
absent Wilsonites to hear discussed the folly of their servility. 
There was as much time consumed in this way as in debate 
of the measure. Minds foreclosed by Executive orders are not 
subject to strong convictions. Why any debate? Why the 
sham, the opéra bouffe? Condemn in the cloakroom and vote 
approval on the floor. Time is called; debate closed; vote or- 
dered; bill passed; in a body of 495 Members, many of whom 
involuntarily sacrificed all self-respect as well as conviction in 
order to avoid the charge of independent thinking, and all done 
in letter-perfect form by & House that to-day boasts of its his- 
tory. What the Senate considered day and night for four weeks 
the House in a day neatly wrapped, carefully tied into a bundle, 
and obediently handed back to the Senate for further orders. 
The Senate rests until ordered to resume. Not even Jackson's 
time knows of such performances; and it is said by the historian 
he ruled as a Cesar for eight years. Jackson was partisan from 
impulse; Wilson from political theory. 


WILSON AS A PARTY LEADER, 


If Jackson thus ruled eight years, it is pertinent to propound 
the query, How long will Wilson rule?“ Jackson believed him- 
self responsible to the Nation, because he as President was the 
head of his party. Wilson regards himself responsible to the 
party, because he as a Democrat is the head of the Nation. 
Note his words: 

If any group of men should dare to break the solidarity of the Demo- 
cratic team for an prepo or from any motives, theirs will be a most 
unenviable notoriety and a responsibility which will bring deep bitter- 
ness to them, 

When he declared the Republican Party had not had a new 
idea in 30 years the public were inclined to accept it as a petulant 
utterance. The language was so unlike its author, and especially 
the President of the country. But he reminds the country that 
he speaks not as a politician but as a historian. This preposter- 
ous statement, which blindly ignores the country’s era of great- 
est achievents, is quite in keeping with his treatment of the 
minority party in all matters of legislation in the Sixty-third 
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Congress, and is but a commentary of his political theory as 
expressed in His prior utterances on party government. 
f i PARTISAN TENDENCIES, 

It throws light upon the assault upon the civil service by one 
who has been for years a member of an association whose sole pur- 
pose was to prevent such assaults. It explains the star-chamber 
sessions of the majority members of the committees while con- 


sidering great measures of no partisan significance. The pro- 
cedure was based on the theory that the minority had no ideas 
worth considering. The Federal reserve act, based upon the 
Republican Monetary Commission’s recommendation, was first 
handmade by the Executive, then passed over—not to the 
Bunking and Currency Committee, but to the Democratic mem- 
bers of that committee, who excluded both Republican and Pro- 
gressive members from all proceedings upon the basis that the 
inajority members desired to caucus on the matters. 

When the Democratic Members were sufficiently coached they 
called the caucus and steam rolled the bill through, after which 
it came to the House with the Executive stamp, with orders to 
pass it without amendment. The subservieney of the House 
on this, as upon all other measures, is emphasized by contrast 
with the procedure in the Senate, where some independence 
still obtains. 

CAUCUS LEGISLATION. 

The Rercord of this Sixty-third Congress as it affects the 
country is but an expurguted copy of the minutes of the Demo- 
eratic caucus. Legislation is not an open-forum performance, 
it is a secret-caucus ex parte proceeding. Each measure bears 
the same earmarks. 

(1) Executive handmade bill. Prepared in the White House, 
frequently by men with no legislative function or experience. 
Sent down to the Congress, 

(2) Perfunctory consideration by Democratic members of the 
committees. This in order to fall within the rules of the House 
for introduction of bills. 

(3) Caucus order. This not for the purpose of discussion, 
but quite the contrary—to prevent it. To bind and gag an 
unwilling minority of the majority, thereby controlling 435 
Members by 146 Democrats. 

(4) Special rule to gag the House. This to prevent all amend- 
ment and limit discussion so as to obviate exposure of gag 
methods. 

(5) The steam roller in motion. The farce of the pretension 
of legislation when it is mere ratification. 

This tells the story of the enactment of the administration 
measures. 

CASES CITED, 

The country needs but acquaint itself with the method of the 
enactment of the Underwood bill. The Democratic majority 
proposed 20 per cent on wool and a retention of a duty on 
sugar, but the White House ordered it otherwise, hence they 
go on the free list. This is but a recital of the story of the 
Federal reserve act, the tolls-repeal act, the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, the war-stamp act, all steam rolled through the House 
with but one conductor and no one needed to keep a clear 
track. 

The ship-purchasing act, hauled through the House in a 
single day, after it had been held up in the Senate by aid of 
Democrats, is the most striking example of one-man legislation 
through men who “ recognize their master's voice," of the many 
similar'cases in this “ notable Democratic Congress.” 

GAG RULE IN OPERATION. 


The special-rule method of legislation, which in 16 years of 
Republican administration was employed but 110 times, in this 
single Congress has been resorted to over 60 times. In Repub- 
lican times it was resorted to as an exception, in Democratic 
times as a rule. 

The Democratic character of this legislation is shown in the 
assaults upon the civil-service or merit system, which has been 
undermined and which is rapidly being superseded by the old 
“To the victor belongs the spolls“ system. It did it in the 
income-tax law, again in the deputy revenue collectors, again 
in the United States marshals, and Post Office Department. 
This administration, headed by a member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, has stamped its disapproval of the 
merit system upon every administration measure. This ex- 
treme partisan character of the administration is not confined 
to the utterances of the President and his spokesmen. Strong 
opposition was offered to the Federal Reserve Board on the 
ground of partisan bias. It is well to note how it is displayed 
in the personnel of this board as it was finally constituted. No 
more flagrant violation of this privilege could be made than to 
choose a board of seven, all of whom were Democrats. In the 
Interstate Trade Commission just appointed we see the same 
abuse, where on a commission which by law must not have 


more than three members of the same party there is not a 
single Republican. But this is not the serious feature. The 
political activity of at least three of the five members as cam- 
paign managers in an election where the issue was persecution 
of business men, in which the country’s industries were pilloried 
by the demagogue, who attacked men who had won success, 
makes the possibilities of this partisan commission a serious 
fact. Surely no Republican would care to share the odium that 
must inevitably abide with a program that is filled with such 
fatalities. The country’s enterprises under the control of a 
commission of political workers unacquainted with business is 
a policy that should be viewed with great concern. 

PROSTITUTION OF THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

The universal displacement of men trained in the Diplomatic 
Service of the country and serving the Nation with distinc- 
tion, especially in Central and South America, by men whose 
only claim to recognition is partisan loyalty to the Secretary of 
State in the many campaigns conducted on his behalf, is a 
shameful prostitution of our Diplomatic Service which should 
be condemned by all citizens, Democrats as well as Republicans, 

The most recent information on this angle of the notable 
character of this administration is the Vick letter of Mr. Bryan 
seeking vacancies in Santo Domingo for “ deserving Democrats.” 

THE UNDERWOOD BILL. 

This Sixty-third Congress may well be styled both Demo- 
cratic and notable, first, because of the Underwood bill, the 
first performance on this program of national disaster. This 
measure was brought into the House on the Sth of April, 1913. 
Its author promised four things—(1) reduce the cost of living, 
(2) not to disturb business, (3) increase our foreign trade, (4) 
and raise revenue sufficient to run the Government, 

On the 25th day of April, 1913, while this bill was under dis- 
cussion, I said on the floor of the House in the first two min- 
utes of my address in opposition to the measure, which could 
have but one effect : 


If this Democratic measure goes into effect, there certainly must 
be a reversal of public opinion, and it will as certainly come in a very 


short time—just as soon as the people can register their will. My 
8 is that few things will more sought after than a chance 
0 vo 


This statement was made in the light of what had occurred 
in 1894, when the McKinley bill was repealed by the Wilson bill; 
This Underwood bill was passed in the House 15 days after the 
statement was made. It went to the Senate, where, after dis- 
cussion for five months, 672 amendments were made. It was 
signed by the President October 8 and became a law the next 
day, the 4th of October, 1913. By the end of this Congress it 
will have been on the statute books one year and five months. 
What about the prophecy of the wish of the people to vote? 

There may be some suggestion in the election of the 3d of 
November last, the real significance of which lies not in what 
was actually accomplished by the Republicans, but by the near- 
ness with which they came to revolutionizing matters in the 
country. A Democratic majority of 145 was wiped out, with but 
a margin of 29 to go on in the rest of this administration, 
Prior to the 1st of August, before the war in Europe broke out, 
and before the Democratic leaders could claim the war as re- 
lief from the fatality of their folly, the records of the country's 
business will tell the story of the effects of the Underwood 
bil. Industries paralyzed, labor unemployed, capital unin- 
vested, balance of trade against us, loss of gold to Europe, 
Treasury embarrassed. Nothwithstanding those records, which 
were constantly kept before the country by frequent recital 
from the floor of the House and Senate, to the utter discom- 
fiture of the administration, Democratic Members of this House 
are heard to attribute the distress of the Nation to the European 
war. At first they denied the statement of fact of real condi- 
tions. Then they minimized the effects. Later, they attempted to 
explain them. It was a conspiracy to discount the Underwood 
law. 'Then it was placed on the failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to allow an increase of rates. 'Then it was 
the abundant crops that clogged the markets. Finally, in May, 
the President explained it as merely psychologic, and on Janu- 
ary 8 he pronounced it a state of mind. But the war by unani- 
mous consent of Democrats has been voted as the best Demo- 
cratic excuse and explanation of this Democratic legislation. 

PROMISE YERSUS PERFORMANCE, 


It is folly to ask whether the promise to reduce the cost 
of living was kept. What about our business, domestic and 
foreign? ‘The first seven months of the Underwood bill and 
that was before the war, saw a loss to American labor and 
capital of a quarter of a billion dollars. We imported $122,- 
000,000 more and exported $126,000,000 less. Every dollar's 
worth of goods imported and every dollar's worth of goods we 
failed to export was so much loss to American labor. In these 
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months this legislation favored the foreign producer and cheap 
laborer by this sum, displaced from American enterprise in 
favor of European a sum that would have employed three 
quarters of a million men at $2 per day for the seven months. 
You can not buy an article from Europe, and at the same time 
the same article from America. If from Europe, we employ 
European labor. The very purpose of the law was to open 
our markets to the foreign producer. This is but one expres- 
ae of the choler of this administration toward American enter- 
rise. 

K RESULTS PREDICTED. 

This direful condition was foreseen by Republicans, who de- 
clared it to be inevitable. They pointed in specific terms and 
figures what must follow such legislation. The reply to such 
declarations was made by its author, Mr. UNpERWOOD, in his 
famous threat that a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, created for the purpose, would investigate any firm that 
would either close its doors or reduce its labor, either in time 
or wages. Behold, what a commentary upon that boast is the 
situation now, with every feature of industrial America pros- 
trated until the demands of war-ridden Europe partially relieved 
the situation; with banks breaking, firms going into receiver- 
ships, with dividends passing, the President, on January 8, con- 
gratulated the country that banks were not embarrassed by 
paying dividends. What a comment. In the light of it, the 
personnel of the Trade Commission may be studied. 

INSIDIOUS LOBBY. 


Another item may here be examined. During the discussion 
of the Underwood bill, men whose very business existence was 
hanging upon the caprice of the legislator who, too often, sought 
popularity by crying out against those who had achieved suc- 
cess, these men of affairs who came to the Capital to seek a 
hearing upon proposed legislation by men who had, to say the 
most, the slightest ideas of the business they proposed to deal 
with, were stigmatized as a part of an insidious lobby. A Con- 
gressman must be protected from the temptation of influence. 
His knowledge of details of tariff legislation is sufficient and he 
must not see others; hence the fiasco of an investigation was 
ordered by both Senate and House. The Senate report is in in- 
nocuous desuetude, while the House found one Democratic Mem- 
ber worthy of chastisement for conduct not connected with the 
bil] in question. We were told that any man who came to pro- 
test against this business-wrecking legislation was evilly dis- 
posed; that every Member who fought it was under the influ- 
ence of the interests as against the people. The administration 
proposed to separate politics and business by destroying the 
Jatter by the former. 

DEMOCRATIC, 

In at least two items the title of this Congress claimed by the 
Democrats justify their contention. Its partisan character 
justifies the label “notable.” It could well be styled a Govern- 
ment of Democrats for Democrats and by Democrats. Its para- 
lyzing effects upon the country in every department of labor and 
capital distinguish it as Democratic. Let us specify: 

It is Democratic in the sense that it wears the Wilson label. 
Not because that is Jeffersonian, but because modern Democ- 
racy has lost its former anchorage and is to-day absorbed in a 
political personality. 

It is Democratic in the sense that the legislation was in- 
spired by a pronounced and well-defined antagonism to Amer- 
ican enterprise—opposition to business success and persecu- 
tion of those who achieve success. Consult the campaign slogan 
of 1896 to 1915. Note the drift to socialism. Note the char- 
acter of debate on the Underwood bill, also the business- 
distracting Clayton bill, also the character of debate on the 
currency bill, the attitude both in word and act of the Presi- 
dent, and especially his last act, the Trade Commission. 

It is Democratic in the manner of carrying into effect busi- 
ness-heckling legislation. No one seriously believes that the 
Clayton law will be enforced, but a mere sop to appease a 
class of voters quite numerous. This law rigidly enforced 
would open the penitentiary to most men who are in business, 
no matter how careful they might be. 

It is Democratic in its nation-wide effect upon all classes of 
people. It is impossible to harm the producer without hurt to 
fhe consumer. You can not help the employee by harm to the 
employer. Legislation to hurt the business man without harm 
to all others is the merest demagogy. 

NOTABLE AND DEMOCRATIC. 

It is both notable and Democratic in that it abandons pro- 
tection to embrace free trade; it surrenders the American 
market to the capture of European goods; it displaces Amer- 
ican high-paid labor in order to employ European cheap-paid 
labor; it discourages American capital by destroying American 
investments for the sake of the foreigner. 


This Sixty-third Congress is both Democratic and notable in 
that, true to its history, it reduces the output of the producer 
and thereby increases the cost to the consumer; it lowers the 
price paid to the workingman for his labor and increases the 
price paid by him for his living; it decreases his ability to sell 
his labor and increases his disability to buy bread; it transfers 
him from the mill to the street; it substitutes for steady em- 
ployment at good wages, with which to maintain the American 
standard of living, the curse of enforced idleness and the in. 
evitable soup house and bread line of Democratic times. 

This Sixty-third Congress is both notable and Democratic in 
that it has adopted a revenue policy which prior to the outbreak 
of the war increased imports and decreased revenue; that is, 
it increased the sales of the European producer and decreased 
his burdens for the privilege of selling, while it decreased the 
sales of the American producer and increased his burdens in 
supplying revenue. 

“ REVENUE ONLY " LEGISLATION EXPENSIVE. 

The free list removes the obstacle from the foreigner and 
places it upon the American, Our revenue depends upon duty 
paid upon imports; goods on the free list bear no such burden. 
Wool is ordered on the free list by Executive decree, hence a 
loss of $15,000,000 revenue on this alone. The American wool- 
grower discriminated against, his flocks and fleece decrease, 
the price of woolens, in the control of the importer, increases to 
the consumer, and the loss of revenues, heretofore paid by the 
foreigner, now paid by the American. 

Sugar, by the same order, goes on the free list; the American 
sugar producer discriminated against, domestic production de- 
creases, price to the consumer increases, the loss of nearly 
$60,000,000 of revenue, heretofore paid by the foreigner, now 
paid by the American. 

THE DEMOCRATIC DEFICIENCY STAMP ACT. 


This Congress is notoriously Democratic, in that it relieves 
the foreigner from paying this revenue by placing it upon our 
own people in the form of a stamp tax, and that, too, under the 
Democratic and demagogic pretense that they are legislating for 
the people. This Congress stamps its character in its abandon- 
ment of Republican protection as a revenue producer, which 
places the burden upon the foreigner, for the Democratic free- 
trade scheme of the peaceful war tax, which is a deficiency tax 
fastened upon our own people. 

It thus surrenders a system of taxation that not only supplies 
the necessary revenue to run the Government, but enough to 
complete the most gigantic engineering enterprise—the Panama 
Canal—known to man, by paying for it out of current funds, 
for a system of free trade that not only fails to supply the 
necessary funds to care for current expenses, but which resorts 
to the infamous stamp tax—of $90,000,000, deceitfully and dis- 
honestly styled war tax—a system that within less than one 
year and five months after its adoption sees the magnificent Re- 
publican balance of over $100,000,000 in the Treasury almost 
wiped out and an actual deficit from this date in March of 1913, 
under a Republican law, of $87,000,000, notwithstanding the 
war tax of $90,000,000 of but five months ago. In the face of 
these startling figures what sort or brand of courage does it 
require to still speak of any Congress with such a record with 
pride? It is that brand which is spelled with four letters. 

EXPLANATIONS, EXCUSES, AND APOLOGIES, 


This Congress is both Democratic and notable for the explana- 
tions, excuses, and apologies now offered for the universal dis- 
aster their legislation has caused. The country has not for- 
gotten the hue and cry of the former free-trade period of 1894 
to 1897. It is also both Democratic and notable for the remedies 
we now hear proposed. It is too soon to forget the 16 to 1 
nostrum of the present Secretary of State in 1896 as a remedy 
for the folly of the Wilson bill. The voter will not forget that 
relief from Democratic soup houses and bread lines was the 
repeal of the Wilson bill and the enactment of the Dingley bill 


of 1897. 
STRIKING INCONSISTENCY. 


It is Democratic in the sense that it strikes to earth Ameri- 
can enterprise, and that after the warning had been thundered 
at them when the blow was delivered, and then investigates 
why it does not get on its feet. It is both notable and 
Democratic when it takes away from labor its employment, and 
then sends a commission headed by an advanced type of this 
prejudiced administration in the person of one Walsh to ascer- 
tain why men are not at work. Could any further evidence of 
virulence against business success be adduced to gauge the pur- 
pose of present-day Democracy? His socialistic nostrums and 
* embezzled fortunes” are head lines to recommend the Demo- 
eratic character of this administration to the country. But 
what would the fathers say could they read modern Democracy 
in the light of such representatives? It is Democratic in its 
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campaign of substituting the soup houses, the bread lines, the 
lodging places, the altruistic organization, to feed and clothe 
the distressed, for a system of American industry that gives 
employment at good wages to everyone who desires to work. 
It is Democratic in that it proposes charity instead of work, a 
Federal employment bureau instead of a mutual cooperation 
between labor and capital under a system of protection that 
would guarantee a reasonable profit to the employer and good 
wages to the employee. 

It is Democratic in the theory that it can substitute psy- 
chology for prosperity, that a state of mind can supply the 
needed diet for the empty stomach to relieve the pang of hun- 
ger, the necessary clothing to dispel the blasts of winter. 

It is Democratic in the sense that its “ watchful-waiting” 
policy has created a wakeful-watching" period for the Nation. 
It is Democratic in the sense that national prosperity means 
Democracy out of business, while Democratic prosperity means 
the country out of business. 

INTERVIEW WITH A CONGRESSMAN IS LOBBYING—INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT IS LEGISLATION, = 

A man who seeks a hearing upon a proposed business- 
distracting program is per se an undesirable and should be 
stigmatized as a lobbyist. The man who opposes the laws 
which must inevitably paralyze all enterprise is not to be 
permitted an audience with the Congressman who represents 
his district. It is Democratic in the sense that such 
branding is to be applied only when the hearing is sought 
with legislators upon the theory that the character of their 
position renders them unsafe from temptation; hence the 
necessity of the Executive order. The head of the Nation 
can safely receive at the White House the banking inter- 
ests, headed by the Morgans, the railroad interests and vari- 
ous other industrie; headed by the captains, while the lobby 
committee holds its sessions on Capitol Hill. In other words, 
what lobbying is to be done, in this as in othez matters, will be 
committed into the hands of the “captain of the team." This 
Sixty-third Congress is both notable and Democratic in the 
sense that business control is safe so long as under the guar- 
dianship of men who are free from business prejudice because 
they have never been in business. 

ATTEMPT TO SET CLASS AGAINST CLASS. 


It is notable and Democratic in that after a campaign which 
covered much of the time since the famous days of the Bryan 
16-to-1 cure-all, a campaign designed to set class against 
class, to create prejudice against the frugal and the successful, 
a campaign in which the bloated bondholder, the swollen 
fortunes were the general objectives and the Standard Oil and 
United States Steel were the particular issues, the golden op- 
portunity arrives. Loud were the charges against the interests 
on behalf of the people. 'The Underwood bill is the remedy 
against the bloated bondholder and owners of swollen for- 
tunes. 'The Clayton bill is the cure-all for the Standard Oil 
and United States Steel. Every man who takes the time to 
study the Clayton law will see it does not prevent the evils 
it professed to cure, but gives the monopolist a greater hold 
by displacing the small competitor, a fact that was time and 
again pointed out in the debate. 

BIG BUSINESS BEFORE AND AFTER. 

In the light of this campaign for political purposes against 
“big business" it would be well to note the recent change 
of front, the ship-registry law and the war-risk law, the 
first permitting foreign-built vessels owned by Americans to 
have our flag. In this way the Standard Oil Co., the United 
States Steel Co. and the United Fruit Co. steamships, num- 
bering at least 200, up to this time denied the use of our 
flag, because built in foreign shipyards with cheap labor in 
competition with our own workmen, by this Democratic Con- 
gress, which rode into-power in a campaign at the head of 
which was carried the banner denouncing the Standard Oil, 
may now use the flag. 

In this connection it is useless to quote the campaign speech 
of the leader of Democracy upon the free-tolls proposition in 
contrast with his Executive order to the Congress a few months 
later. 

PARTISANSHIP IN FEDERAL COMMISSIONS. 

It is Democratic in the determination that the banking re- 
sources of the Nation must be placed under the control of a 
board of seven, six of whom are Democrats. "This, after the 
most telling assaults from Republicans in the House against the 
possibility of converting this money agency into a political com- 
mittee. It is Democratic as well as notable in the character of 
the Industrial Commission, headed by Walsh, which explains 
the widespread conviction that the vital affairs of the Nation 
are not intrusted to men of either wisdom or balance. The 


possibilities for good are entirely lost by the irresponsible 
mouthings of its chairman; while every man of business ex- 
perience is bending his energies to save the country from a 
fatality of business ruin, this governmental agency, headed by a 
vituperative and prejudiced individual, is adding to the dis- 
tress. It is Democratic, in the modern sense at least, in con- 
suming months to find a suitable group—that is, suitable to one 
man—even though it brings the time to within a few days of 
adjournment of Congress, when the Senate, which from the be- 
ginning of the short session, by Executive order, has been busy 
and has left but a few days to pass supply bills which carry 
over a thousand million dollars, is expected to ratify the ap- 
pointments of the Trade Commission. If not, recess appoint- 
ments wil be made. This latest is both notable and Demo- 
cratic. I quote an editorial of the New York Sun, an inde- 
pendent paper with Democratic leanings: 
THE NEW BUSINESS BOSSES. 


With the announced appointments to the Federal Trade Commission, 
the circle of commission government of business is completed. Pre- 
sumably if the Senate refuses to confirm his nominations the President 
will make recess appointments of them. Then all our important eco- 
nomic activities within the constitutional reach of Washington will 
proceed under national control, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
running transportation services, the Federal Reserve Board running the 
banks, and the Federal Trade Commission running manufacture and 
commerce, 

The Secretary of Commerce some time ago invented the phrase 
“mental mourning" to describe what was in administration eyes a 
reprehensibly depressed business attitude toward the politienl creations 
of the new freedom, but in his choice for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission President Wilson has made it just so much harder for cor- 
porate enterprise to recover confidence. It may be said that there is 
nothing very much against his appointees except that there is nothin; 
for them, but is not that bad enough from the business point of view 

Even the business career of Mr. Hurley, on which so much emphasis 
is laid, is not enough to alter the fact that it is a typical new freedom 
commission, such as might have been expected to emerge from the 
source which discovered the astonishing Walsh and put him at the 
head of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. Is not 
the caliber of the Federal Trade Commission as a whole measured by 
the inspired intimation that George L. Record, of New Jersey, was 
deemed fit for a place upon it and failed to obtain it only because the 
rir home State had already had a copious share of Federal 
patronage 

If the first impression which the new Federal Trade Commission 
gives is that it reeks with politics, the fact is not surprising. It ex- 
presses the very law of the commission's Mea The only qualification 
respecting the appointments to the commission was that ' not more 
than three of the commissioners shall be members of the same political 
party." Nowhere in the law is there the slightest suggestion that 
some or all of the commissioners should be men of business experience. 
The only statutory restriction regarding them is political. 

The law creating the new body of business regulators had its origin 
in the realm of politics; it did not emerge from the facts and necessi- 
ties of business experience as did the Federal reserve act, Politics of 
a nonbusiness sort tends toward antibusiness petitics. 

There is always the chance, of course, that the performance of the 
Federal Trade Commission may be better than the promise of its be- 
gionines. This, however, is all on which the business community has 
o rely in seeking, as it must, to make the best of the fresh manifesta- 
tion of the meaning of the new freedom. 


Let the Washington Post, an independent Democratic paper, 
speak upon the personnel of these men who by the President's 
decree are to have control of the business of the country. If 
the Senate hesitates, adjournment leaves open the way for 
recess appointment which makes the President supreme. If 
the commission are chosen upon the theory expressed at In- 
dianapolis, *I have never been in business and therefore have 
no business prejudices,” the questions which would otherwise 
arise would be cleared up. The Interstate Trade Commission is 
a Republican recommendation, initiated by Taft and very 
largely supported by Republicans; but the personnel is not 
Republican; it is extremely partisan, not having a single Re- 
publican in the list. Its importance is suggested by the fol- 
lowing editorial: 


PERSONNEL OF THE NEW TRADE COMMISSION, 


The salary of each member of the new Federal Trade Commission 
is to be $10,000 a year and the term of each, after the commission 
is fully established, will be seven years. 

This is a konges term than is granted to any officials of the Gov- 
ernment, with the exception of judges. 

The salary is larger than that paid to Senators or Representatives 
or Judges of the circuit and district courts. The judges who will pass 
upon the findings of this commission receive $3,000 each less than mem- 
bers of the com ion, 

The builder of the Panama Canal, Col. George W. Goethals, receives 
only $10,000 a year. 

he only officers of the Government receiving larger salaries are the 
President, Vice President, Speaker, justices of the Supreme Court, and 
certain ambassadors, 

Congress thus manifested its appreciation of the great importance 
of the Federal Trade Commission and the necessity of obtaining the 
services of the ablest men in the country as members of the com- 


mission. 

It is no refiection upon the caliber of the men nominated as members 
of the new commission to remark that they are not in the same class 
with justices of the circuit courts of the United States or with Col. 
Goethals or with scores of Members of the Senate and House. They 


have not had the training and experience of jurists or business men 
e affairs. Only one of them may be included in the list of first- 
Two of them have been filling subordinate places 


of larg 
class business men. 
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in. the Government service. The other two are unknown and untried, 
ring good reputations and all that, but without other qualifica- 
tions than are possessed by millions of average Americans. 

And yet this commission, so constituted, is to be placed in control of 
American commerce. It is to wield powers greater than those con- 
ferred upon any persons in the Uni States, with the exception of 
the President and the Supreme Court. 

Can it be possible that the President exhausted the list of really 
strong, able men in this country, and was forced to make this feeble 


and unsatisfactory choice? 
We can not believe that an appeal was made to the patriotism of 
‘lence, should. 


men who, by reason of their great abilities and wide 

have been selected. The Trade Commission, if suc , will evolve 
into one of the most potent agencies of the Government, and no man 
is so conspicuous or so able that he: would not be honoring himself 
sharing in the task of establishing the new tribunal. Surely the Presi- 
dent could have found—surely he can find—the right kind of men to 
insure the successful operation of this commission, 

The Senate should reject the nominations sent in, making it plain 
that such action is not in disparagement of the personal or b ess 
standing of the men who have unfortunately accepted the nomination. 
Since Congress set a high standard for the character and composition: 
of the new commission, the Senate should insist that the members com- 
posing it shall be men of the first rank. 

DISCRIMINATION LEGISLATION. 

Is it Democratic to order enacted a discrimination law which 
makes an act a crime when committed by one set of men and 
n virtue when committed by another. 'This character of legis- 
Jation discloses the extent of certain influences operating upon 
our publie men, and is of serious import. It may be Demo- 
cratic to pass a law that will compel every business man to be 
more concerned in keeping out of the penitentiary than in suc- 
ceeding in business, and then to appease the employers of labor 
by insuring the national chambers of commerce at their recent 
annual session in Washington that this handicap to business 
should not be too rigidly enforced. Can it mean that the 
measure was so much sop to catch votes, and business need not 
fear because the law will not be enforced? I quote an editorial 
from the Washington Post purporting to give the interpreta- 
tion of the law: 

THE ANTITRUST HANDICAP. 


President Wilson, in bis speech before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce last night, plainly Indicated that in his opinion the antitrust 
legislation had gone a step too far when he advocated its amendment 
in a way to permit cooperation among American merchants and manu- 
facturers in the search for trade in foreign mar wing 
tinction between a corporation and combination, the President remits 
none of his opposition to the formation of monopolistic trusts. He 
merely at this time declares that in his judgment the law is too rigidly 
restricting the enterprise of American producers and shippers by mak- 
Sg, impossible for them to cooperate effectively. 

he modification of the antitrust statute to this end is not likely for 
some time. If there is an extra session of Congress, precipitated by the 
present blockade in the Senate, the matter may be considered then, 
though, unless it is made an administration measure and p 
vigorously as such, it is of doubtful success in the circumstances. The 
President, however, might fully justify the calling of an extra session 
on this ground alone, the antitrust laws do, in fact, put a handicap 
upon Americam producers in their search for foreign markets, 


PROSPERITY BY FIAT. 
When attention is called to this harrowing program and the 
country fs loudly calling for relief in a demand to “revise the 
tariff, repeal the war tax, abolish the deficit," we hear in reply 
more psychologic remedies proposed, such as substitution for 
business sense the slogans, “ Made in America,” or “ Buy it now," 
or “Buy a bale of cotton," or “State of mind." And all this 
within less than two years after the disastrous legislation was 
placed upon the statute books. During the debate upon this 
program of legislation and whenever a plea was made by a 
Republican—and it was quite frequent—that the proposed legis- 
lation would operate most disastrously upon all classes of our 
people, especially the laborer, both skilled and umskilled, the 
demagogie, ready-made reply was always heard, “ You propose 
to legislate for the interests, but we propose to legislate for the 
people.” Think of it! *'Legislate for the people” by displacing 
American products by foreign products. Loud was the boast 
of our Democratic orators and statesman that they would reduce 
the cost of living. Note the manner in whieh they have kept 
that pledge. Also note the profound silence of the majority 
side of this House when the question is mentioned. 'The dema- 
gogic character of that pledge is equaled by its insincerity, for 
no man of responsible reasoning ability would hold that the 
high cost of living is due to the tariff. Democrats know as 
well as Republicans that the way to reduce the cost of living is 
to multiply the product. Republican policy looks to encourag- 
ing production, but Democratic policy seeks purchases abroad 
and thus discourages American production. Cost of living is 
not lowered when you discourage production by legislation 
against it. 
Inerease of production will result from stimulation, not from 
strangulation. Legislation that reduces the supply without 


reducing the demand imevitably increases the cost of living. 
Psychology will whet the mind if pursued in the classroom, 
but it is not a substitute for the law of supply and demand. 
This legislation was proposed to increase our foreign trade. It 


did increase our imports up to the time of the war, but it. de- 
creased our exports for the same period. That sort of increase 
of foreign. trade, which augments what we buy and reduces 
the amouht we sell, is vicious and un-American. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


Since the war our imports have fallen off as was to be ex- 
pected, and our exports have increased, as was known by all 
who exercised any thinking power: I said at the outbreak of 
the war, Any man with a thimble full of brains must know 
and will recognize that Europe, with her production disar- 
ranged, if not almost totally held up, will depend upon America 
to feed her.” I pointed out that any industrial history of the: 
United States shows that our export trade began in the Crimean 
War, back in the fifties, when five of the nations now at war 
were then in arms. The production of those countries being. 
disturbed, our Nation was called upon to supply them. So will 
it be in this war. Until this Nation lays an embargo, her ex- 
ports will be simply fabulous. Half the world. in arms totally 
disarranges production among the warring peoples. That taxes 
the neutral countries to their very limit of production to supply 
the belligerent countries. 

Whatever advantages this country's industries, its capital 
and labor reap, these are due to the war, and will not continue 
long after its close. The demands of those countries upon the 
productive energies of their people when the war is over will 
See Europe again the workshop of the world. Labor will be 
still lower in those countries after this awful cataclysm is over. 
and our country will see a competition in due time, with labor 
underpaid, that must not be overlooked and which will prove an 
additional reason for the repeal of a “revenue only“ tariff. 
measure which. does not raise suflicient revenue. This means a 
speedy substitution of a protective system. 

A DEADLY PARALLEL OF 1914 WITH 1894. 

At various times I have pointed out the deadly parallel with 
the prior free-trade period of 1894-1896, or the Cleveland free- 
trade period with the Wilson free-trade period. Republicans re- 
minded the country that the same argument used in 1893-04 
on behalf of the Wilson bill was employed 20 years later on- 
behalf of the Underwood bill. Twenty years ago the story was 
brief. Democratic control, the Wilson bill—1894—1897—Amert- 
can markets opened to foreign-made goods by cheap labor; 
paralysis of industry; business distress; an army of the unem- 
ployed; eapital in hiding; imports increasing; exports decreas- 
ing; balance of trade against us; gold going out of the country to 
settle balances; deficit in the treasury; issuance of bonds (1895). 

When this record is examined for light to interpret the present. 
situation it becomes a deadly parallel. Democratic control; the 
Underwood bill; a lower rate than the Wilson bill; American 
markets open to foreign-made goods; American labor and cap- 
ital displaced by foreign labor and capital; paralysis of enter- 
prise; business distress; labor out of employment; capital un- 
invested; imports in.seven months increased $122,000,000; ex- 
ports decreased same period $126,000,000; loss to American 
labor a quarter of a billion dollars, enough to keep three-fourths 
of a million men employed the seven months at $2 a day; bal- 
ance of trade turning against us; gold going out of the country 
on an alarming scale; deficit in the Trensury. 

The next step should have been an issuance of bonds, but no! 
This administration deceived itself into the belief that it could 
hide causes by the use of names—hence, “ War Tax.” 

This is a record before the war and can not be affected by 
it, since it came too late. Since the war imports have fallen 
off somewhat, but exports have fabulously increased. Even 
the war can not overcome the injury of this legislation. 

THE PEOPLE CAN NOT BE FOOLED ALL THE TIME. 


The people of the country are impatient with the politician. 
His attempt to convince them that business was good is re- 
sented. "Psychology" is not a satisfactory explanation of 
the loss of opportunity. No sort of subterfuge can reconcile 
the fact that in 1912 the country was at the zenith of prosperity 
under a protective tariff that not only protected American 
eapital and labor, but that raised sufficient revenue to run the 
Government. without resorting either to the issue of bonds or 
the levy of a direct tax to make up the deficiency produced by 
a vicious revenue measure, and insulting the intelligence of the 
country by calling it a “ war tax," when the country was at 
peace with all the world. 

The people will not forget that the same trick was attempted 
back in 1896, when the present Secretary of State, under the 
slogan of “16 to 1," assured the country that all our suffering 
was due to the gold standard, and proposed the free coinage 
of silver as the cure-all for the evils into which free trade had 
precipitated us. This time it is not the money question, but it 
is a European war to which we owe all our misfortunes. 
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As the people 20 years ago refused to be misled by political 
propagandists and returned to a protective tariff as a perma- 
nent remedy, so they will refuse to be caught up by high-sound- 
ing phrasing of “ New freedom,” “ Emancipation of business,” 
“ Constitution of peace," and “ Watchful waiting,” and will again 
turn to the party committed to the principle of protection. 

It is difficult to understand the credulity that could see in the 
European war distress to American industry. It is the one only 
item to save us from the blighting effects of a bill that not only 
paralyzed our home industries but suggested the iniquitous 
stamp tax as a remedy, which at best can be but temporary. 
The war, in the extent that it disturbs European production, 
annuls foreign competition with our labor, the very purpose of 
a protective tariff. In that degree it leaves the American 
market to be supplied by our own producers, and loudly calls us 
to the foreign market, now unsupplied by the European pro- 
ducer, whose ability is arrested, if not destroyed. 

The people of this country will not be deluded by such appeals, 
and they will register their protest in no uncertain tone. The 
elements which in 1914 prevented it will not be present in 1916. 
The work begun in 1914 will be completed by 1916. 

DEMOCRATIC EXPENDITURE. 

~ This Congress will be notable because of its position upon 
economy. In 1912 the Baltimore platform charged Republicans 
with “ profligate extravagance” and pledged the party to bring 
the country back to Democratic simplicity. The first year its 
appropriations reached over $100,000,000 more than any Re- 
publiean year in our history. 'This was in spite of the fight for 
economy led by a Republican which saved the country 
$30,000,000 on a single bill To-day in spite of an alarming 
condition of the Treasury, with a deficit of $87,000,000, when 
compared with the corresponding day in 1913 under protection, 
notwithstanding the stamp tax of $90,000,000 now in operation, 
we are told the Colombian treaty, carrying $25,000,000 and an 
apology must be entered upon. We are also informed that the 
country must appropriate another $30,000,000 with which to 
buy ships to enter upon a Government-owned merchant marine, 
at the moment when our exports are the largest in our history, 
which to say the least would indicate not a great lack of ships, 
and also at a time when the sea is mined, and war zones of the 
belligerents are extended, and many of our people clamoring 
for an embargo upon all goods as a method of stopping the 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, some 20 years ngo I came across some verses 
descriptive of those days. A slight change in the lines brings 
them down to date. 

How dear to our hearts is the Sixty-third Congress, 
When business intermeddling presents it to view; 
The bill of poor UNDERWOOD, the anguish caused by it, 
And all the wild fads that its verdancy knew. 
The nation-wide sorrow, the wages lost by it, 
The steam-roller process, whence self-respect fell; 
Has split wide the country—Who dares to deny it? 
And Democracy's hopes gone—where, pray, you tell, 
CHORUS. 


This “ Wilsonette " Congress, 
This “ rubber-stamp " Congress, 
This “ revenue-only " Congress, 
We all know so well, 
The Baltimore pledges no one longer mentions, 
For planks in a platform with sweetness are spread; 
The high cost of living with no et f meet it 
But points to the goal, to the rea of the dead. 
How zealous we urged them with pleas overflowing, 
With sulphurous blessings, as great swearwords fell; 
The emblems of hunger, free-trade and new freedom, 
Are sounding in sorrow the workingman's knell, 
CHORUS. 
This business-wrecking Congress, 
This platform-breaking Congress, 
This spoils-system Congress, 
We all know so well. 
How loud were their boasts that Democracy had triumphed, 
Robber tariff precion no longer uphold ; 
P conditions—our dinner palls empty, 
he factories silent, the furnaces cold, 
And now, far removed from our lost situations, 
'The tear of regret does intrusively swell. 
We yearn for Republican administration 
And sigh for the Congress that served us so well, 
CHORUS. 
This “new freedom” Congress, 
This “ psychologic " Congress, 
This “ watchful waiting" Congress 
We all know so well. 


Some Members with the habit of plain speaking have sug- 
gested as a closing refrain for this notable (?) “ Democratic 
Congress” the following: 


This Sixty-third Congress, 
This 5 Congress, 
This Democratic Congress, 
We wish were in well. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks con- 
cerning the rural credits bill, I herewith submit statement by 
Mr. David Lubin at the hearings granted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on January 2, 1915. 

Mr. Lubin is a great student of economics, with world-wide 
knowledge, and no subject is more intimately related to rural 
credit and the welfare of the agricultural producer than the 
plan which he advocates as a means of securing cheapened 
and nonwasteful distribution. 

It wil be noted that the proposed amended section 2 pro- 
vides for a maximum salary of $6,000 for each of 18 commis- 
sioners. Some of those most interested in the measure believe 
that better service can be secured by such payment than by 
narrowing the field of candidates to those able to spend an 
adequate amount of time without compensation. Considering 
the benefit to accrue, the cost would be extremely small. 


HEARING BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FonESTRY ON H. J. RES. 344. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1915. 
Present: Senators GORE, Norris, FLETCHER, Representatives KENT, 
GoopwIN, and others; also Mr. David Lubin, delegate of the United 
States to the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30, Senator THOMAS P. Gore presiding. 
The following House Joint Resoluition was under consideration : 


Whereas it 1s P am that there are defects in the economic system of 
the United States which affect adversely the producers and the con- 
sumers of agricultural products; and 

Whereas these defects have been accentuated by the present European 
war to a de; justifying the recent utterances of the President of 
the United States in the matter of the high cost of living ; and 

Whereas various attempts have been made from time to time to over- 
come these defects mainly through nongovernmental agencies, and 
recently under Governmental agency under the Bureau of Marketing 
of the Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas experience has, however, proven that the solution of this ques- 
tion is not to be found in nongovernmental agencies, nor is it to be 
found in a governmental agency. It is to be found in a semiofficial 
governmental agency, as is here proposed, as witness the success in 
the European countries of such a system, a system which has swept 
aside tier vase in food products and which renders the trust an im- 

; an 

Whereas the present abnormally high prices for food products not alone 
offers an opportune time for the establishment of a semiofficial gov- 
ernmental agency as a means for the temporary solution of this prob- 
lem, but also for the organization of the agricultural forces of the 
United States on the lines indicated as a means for the permanent 
solution of this problem: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized and uested to 
appoint a national marketing commission to be composed of 29 mem- 
bers, 15 of whom shall be farmers, and 14 of whom shall be selected 
with reference to their eminence in commerce, law, finance, and trans- 


SEC. 2. That such national marketing commission shall meet in the 
city of Washington, at a time designated by the President, and organize . 
by the election of officers; and adopt a plan of action for the effective 
organization of the States, counties, and | ties in the United States 
for the economic distribution of the products of the farm, with power to 
act in so far only as affecting individuals and organizations that shall 
elect to become a part of this national marketing system, 


The following House joint resolution 423 was suggested as an 
amendment by Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas in place of section 2: 


That the President be authorized and DE to ap 
marketing commission, to be composed of 18 members, of whom shall 
be e ed in cultural or horticultural pursuits and 6 of whom shall 
be selected with s al reference to their knowledge of commerce, 
finance, transportation, and law, and who shall receive compensation not 
in excess of $6,000 each per annum, 

That said commission shall meet in the city of Washington, at a time 
designated by the denne to organize by the election of officers and 
to adopt a plan of action for the effective organization of the States, 
counties, and localities of the United States. 

Said commission shall be empowered and directed to act with organi- 
zations and individuals as may become P aut of the national marketing 
system when such organizations and individuals may have been author- 
ized by said commission to.cooperate to that end and under such rules 
and regulations as the national marketing commission may prescribe. 

The CHaArRMAN, Gentlemen, we will be glad to hear Mr. Lubin's 
statement on the resolution before us. 

Mr. Luar. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that subject deserves at 
least a patient hearing, and I would therefore ask that all extraneous 
thoughts be put aside for the time being, so as to concentrate the mind 
on the matter before us. 

I am under the impression that no subject can be presented for 
public action which can transcend in importance the one of the eco- 
nomic distribution of our farm products. This is a statement, an 


int a national 


assertion, and it now becomes my duty to sustain this assertion. If 
I can succeed in placing this matter so clearly before your minds as 
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to merit your indorsement, I shall then have accomplished an important 
„ in the progress of the work before us. 
at, then, is matter? Let me illustrate its Importance from 
an incident. About a year and a half . 8 the American Commission 
on Rural Credits, when visiting at Ne ed, Germany, the monument 
to Raiffeisen, called on me for some remarks. I then made the state- 
ment that it seemed to me that there was one great, strong nation in 
the world, a nation that if put to the test would give irresistible 
evidence of its powers of resistance and endurance, and that this 
nation was Germany. I based this opinion, not on the fact that 
Germany was a powerful bureaucracy, not because Germany has 
drilled armies or a growin pm but because she has the most scien- 
tific, common-sense way of caring for the distribution of her farm 
products, a system which excludes the possibility of placing these 
products in the hands of trusts. 
So believing, I said in my remarks that “in so far as this has been 
accomplished to a greater extent in Germany than in other countries, 
.in so far is it safe to say that the politi life of Germany is more 
sound to the core, contains within itself a greater resisting power, 
. than the political life of other countries.” 

So as to leave no room for wrong inference I explained at that time 
A . — re —: as is panegyric on the Sermat 
Zmpire a e expense o e erican public. The purpose 0 
this statement was to bring out a truth, a truth which, w under- 
stood and applied. might prove profitable to the American people; 


a truth which would clearly indicate the value of adapt in the 
United States methods of scientific distribution of farm ucts. on 
the lines of the system of distribution, on the ef the 


Landwirtschaftsrat. 
During the past 10 years my labors in the International Institute of 
iculture have made me familiar with the facts I am trea of in 
“hb 2 PAB d as February, 1905, in a paper for the 
institute in Rome, I said: “The way to abolish detrimental trusts, 
combinations, and me is to 2 them from petting hold of the 
roducts of the farm in the first place." Then followed a —— 
or the adaptation of the Landwirtschaftsrat system, in the f 


words : 

“The individual farmer would present his needs, suggestions, and de- 
sires to his local (township) commission. The local commission would 
present such of them as won its approval to the county commission, 
which, in its turn, and whenever neeessary, would pass them on to the 
national commission for action.” 

In a letter to the Director of the United States Census, October 6, 
1911, I said: “In my opinion the organization (like the Landwirt- 
schaftsrat) should be semiofficial.” 

In with this presentation I purpose to bring out my mean- 
ing the more clearly by a series of illustrations, and shaH let you 

inferences from them. I do this because I realize that 
instruct the men of the Senate and the men of the 


er serpent erg n in the capacity of a 
rter, as a new in a report of an 
repo just Er tng PO} 


ic conditio: on may almost rest assured 
that Wall Street wil be brought up; Wall Street," and its manipu- 
lating operators, and its deteriorating uences on the industry of 
agriculture. But let a group of cial 
meet, and we may be assured that the 
interests, will be denounced. “ Wall Street is eati 
in the first case; in the second case it will be “t 
are eating us up." 'Thus we see that in the United States the 
pu is centered in Wall Street, but in penaa the 5 is centered 
n the agrarian interest. Now the fact is that it wou 
the agricultural interest were to acquire in the 
of the power which it has in Germany. In fact, a good deal 
wer would not hurt; we need as much of it as the farmers have in 
rmany, and that is quite a great deal. 

And right here some one may ask: “Given a certain number of 
dollars in a country, what difference does it make to the economic 
life of that_country whether those dollars are made to drift into the 
packe» of Johnson, who lives on Fifth Avenue, or of Thompson, who 

ves on a farm in Oklahoma? What difference does it make, so long 
as the same number of dollars are in the United States?” 

It appears to me that it would make a great deal of difference. 
Causing the dollars to flow to Wall Street w they ht of right 
to go to the farmer does not merely injure the economic tus of the 
farmer, but it injures likewise the economic status of the industry and 
commerce of the edi It diminishes land values; it unsettles 
securities; it has a disturbing influence on wages. 

But can the full importance of this estion be measured merely 
from the dollar point of view? What effect does It not have on the 
political status of this nation? When may we say that this nation is 
una When may we say that it is weak? A democracy may be 
said to be strong whenever there is an M gw of power between the 
progressive element on the one hand an e conseryative element on 


the other. 

And right here is the value, the political value, of the farmer to 
the nation; the value of the er who owns his land, the farmer 
who makes a comfortable living. Such farmers are conservatives; it is 
their mode of thought and their environment which makes them so. 
Given a country with its due Re on of these conservatives, and 
you will find that country politically sound and strong. And this is 
the strength of Germany. us not deceive ourselves; her strength 
is not due to the“ step" of her soldiers nor to her Krupp guns, 
but is primarily due to the fact that she has had sense enough to 
make of her farmers a conservative, status quo element, and this ele- 
ment is for her the real “ power behind the one.“ 

That this is not overdrawn will be evident when we observe the 
utm of the Landwirtschaftsrat system in the scientific distribu- 

on of Germany's farm produets. And what is this Landwirtschafts- 
rat? 'To my knowledge, the clearest and briefest explanation is that 

by Dr. Dade, its seeretary general: 

“The German Empire is composed of 24 States. The largest of 
these is the Kingdom of Prussia, which is divided into 12 provinces. 
Each of these provinces fs requíred by the Prussian law to elect a 
chamber of agriculture. The same system prevails in the other Ger- 
man States—all have their chambers of agriculture instituted under 
Jaw. Each of ow — of ris — one or more one 
gates, roportionate to s im nee, to e German rt- 
— — which thus becomes Rhe official council of agriculture for 
the whole of the German Empire.” 

The effeet of this m the distribution of farm products is 


system on 
shown by the following reply given by Dr. Johannsen, director of the 
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Agriculture of Hanover, to the question: “ Are i 
trusts in He re led s “No; there ee coat 
trusts.” 


Chamber of 
agricultural 


many; it is ~ 
Imperial 8 with the unofficial, with the people actually — 


om up.“ 

Thus we see from the above that the German has constructed for 
agriculture a wonderful organization, leading, like a pyramid, from the 
base. the land-owning farmer, up to the apex, the National Council, 
guiding and g the farmer toward the best economic results, 

Senator Gore. You would reverse the German plan. You would begin 
at the top and fre to the bottom. By the voting proposition you might 
get a lot of radicals at the top. Do you see the point? 

Mr. LUBIN. Yes; I see; the organization proposed for the Ameri- 
can farmers under House joint resolution 344, the resolution before us, 
differs somewhat from the German system, which is an easy matter to 
understand. Under the resolution the national commission would be 
appointed by the President of the United States, and the State com- 
missions would be appointed by each of the State governors. In the 
township and county commissions the elective principle should apply. 
The paying members of a township organization would elect r town- 
ship commission; and the township commissions would each elect a 
delegate to the county commission. For the national commission the 
resolution provides for 15 able farmers in the front row and 14 able 
men who are not farmers behind them. Fourteen and fi make 
twenty-nine. The 14 men are to be 2 in various lines; experts on 
carriage, like President Ripley, of the ta Fe Railway; a financier of 
national reputation who knows all about money; an authority on inter- 
state relations, like Mr, Franklin K. Lane, of California; a man fa- 
miliar with the working of the parcel post, say, like Mr. Hiteheock ; and 
the others should be experts on the laws of commerce, “ captains of 
industry,” men of national reputation. These would tute the 
national commission E y the President and would form the 
apex of the pyramid. next step, the next layer in the pyramid, 
would consist of a similar commission o in each State of the 
Union by the governors. The third step, the third layer in the pyramid, 
would consist of county commissions elected a the township commis- 
sions in each of counties of a State; and the fourth and last ste 
the final layer in the pyramid, would be commissions elected in eac 
township of the county by the paying members of the township 
organization. 


Senator GomE. The national and State commissions would then be 
governmental agencies, and do you think that they would be exempt 
from undue political pressure? 

Mr. Lusrx. There is a great deal in what you say, but inasmuch as 
all the people in the United States—the consumers and the producers— 
would be so closely interested in the personnel of these commissions, 

and it would not be done in 
secret, and the 


the 

eonceded that members thus appointed would be likely to be 
adapted to handle the complex and far-reaching issues and the tec 
eal details involved in the labors of the commissions than would be 
commissions composed solely of farmers. 

Mr. Kent. These commissions would have the functions of bureaus 
of information? 

Mr. Lusty. Yes; that would be one of their main functions, Let me 
give some instances of the need for such work. While on a recent 
visit to Boston I went for a motor drive through the country. I saw 
some apples in a field and stopped the auto, and a lady who was with 
me got out and came back with a whole lot of them. Th 

nice por. I asked her whom I should pay, but she replied : 
is nothing to pay; we just take the apples for nothing. There is 
sale for them; they are just lying there and will rot in the field.” 
* But," I said, “are not apples wanted in Illinois or some other State 
or section? Are they not wanted in many parts of the United States?” 
My friend replied: “ Well, aM I know is that you can take all the 
apples you want, because there is no sale for them.” 

Again, I read in the Waco, Tex., paper of October 25 that thousands 
of pounds of fish and oysters are being dumped into Galveston Bay 
every week because the fishermen are unable to find a market for them, 

The trouble right here, it seems to me, is not that the apples or the 
fish are not wanted, but rather that there is lack of marketing oppor- 
tunities. As Senator FLETCHER has said: 

* Products of the farm go to waste and bring nothing while — A 
consumers would gladly pay prices running into millions for them 
there was a way of getting these to markets so that a product which 
has no value where it is might be placed where it has excellent value, 
to the benefit of all concerned.” 

What would be done in cases such as those described were the system 
rovided for under resolution 344 in operation? : The farmer in 
hat township would communicate with the county commission on the 

subject of the distribution of his apples. The county commission may 
have received many similar inquiries. It either will have the requisite 
information itself, in which ease it will reply direct to the townshi 
commissions, or it will classify and assemble the inquiries received an 
transmit them to the State commission. If this State commission has 
the information, it will reply ; if not, in its turn it will assemble and 
classify the inquiries recelved and will send them on to the national 
commission, whose field of operation will embrace both the home and 
foreign markets. As a result of all this, the apples will be disposed of 
to the best possible advantage. 

Another Incident: While in California a few weeks ago I called on a 
prominent fruit grower, Mr. Towne, of Lodi, a relative of the lata 
A. N. Towne, who used to occupy an important position in the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. I asked hin, * How is business?" and he replied, 
“All right, so far as production is concerned, I am producing more to 
the acre than ever before.” I then asked: “How about distribution?" 
“Well,” he said, “there is where the mischief comes in. We used to 
get $20 to $25 a ton for wine grapes, and now prices have been forced 
down to $10, then to $8, and now they stand at $7.50 a ton (the aver- 


age price for similar gra in Italy $30 a ton). is below the 
cost of production.“ nt are you going to do about it?" I in- 
quired propose to organize," “But who is 


. and he repiled, “We 
*we"' ?" I asked. Oh, us fellows in and around Lodi.” 

Now, then, let us suppose that these fruit growers do organize: 
what would be the result? What but traveling toward a cul-de-sac? 
The fruit growers of Lodi would be as powerless to reach out to their 
best possible markets as a pedestrian would be to reach his destination 
by walking down a street which ended in a blank wall. There is but 


* 
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one way out of such a cul-de-sac—the adoption of the German Land- 
wirtschaftsrat system or its substitute as proposed under the pending 
resolution. Under the proposed system the man in a remote township 
in any State in the Union would able to reach through the county, 
State, and the National commissions the best ible marke 
within the United States or the remotest markets of the world, 

Are arguments required to prove the need of boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, clearing houses, and commercial travelers so 
far as the needs of commerce are concerned? Could commerce be con- 
ducted successfully in our age without these aids? And yet the busi- 
ness of farming in the United States has no such facllitles. As a re- 
sult, in place of proceeding along on rati normal lines, agricul- 
ture is compelled to halt, hobble, and stumble alo: in any manner 
that fortuity or designing manipulations may Im all at the ex- 
pense of the producer and the consumer. The defect here pointed out 
was perceived in Germany and remedled there by the Landwirtschaftsrat 
system. Such a system is as necessary for the United States as it is 
for Germany. 

Soaking on this head, Senator FLETCHER has said— 

“This is the PS 
solved there will be waste, win net labor, and h 


3 precedent on a small scale may be offered which tends 


to illustrate the practicability of the proposal before us, The precedent 
that I refer to is that afforded by the Citrus Protective League of Cali- 
fornia. In a conference held at Los Angeles with Mr. G. rold Pow- 
ell, manager of the league, he informed me that 20 years ago the grow- 


ers produced about 5,000 carloads of fruit which they sold, as most 
farm crops are sold now, to local buyers, to representatives of distant 
firms, or by consigning it on commission to markets from 1,500 to 3,000 
miles away, the only return in this latter case frequently being bilis for 
freight and selling charges. Mr. Powell then went on to state : 
“Sometimes the local buyers divided the territory between them and 


did not compete with each other, and sometimes they fixed a maximum 
price to be paid for the frvit." 
7 sed tition, th 
nder either o ese systems of suppres com on, the grow- 
ers became helpless. These were known as the Frech ink” days in the 
California citrus industry (the red ink being a sign of loss). With 
5,000 carloads of fruit to market annually, the growers thought that 
overproduction stared them in the face, and the stability of the in- 
€ TN questioned, The real trouble, however, came through bad 
stribution. 
To "uo. this state of affairs, the Citrus Protective League was 
founded, and with astonishingly gratifying results. Where before there 
was hazard, difficulty, and oftentimes loss in dis 


* Well," it may be said, since the league takes the place of the land- 
wirtschaftsrat for the citrus growers, would not similar leagues for the 
other farm interests take the place of the system set fo under the 
proposed resolution?” 

t us see: Mr. Powell Informs me that it costs $75,000 a year 
for the maintenance of his league. This is an enormous sum, yet 
the products of the citrus growers are confined to a very limi 
area. It would obviously cost a very much greater sum to run simi- 
lar len, for the other farm products which cover so much wider 
areas of production, such as cereals, potatoes, live stock, hay, apples, 
dairy and truck farm products, ltry, ete. It would therefore seem 
evident that as a means toward economic distribution, the formation 
of such leagues for each of the multitudinous interests of agriculture 
would, from a Dac point of view, be inadequate. Besides, the 
citrus growers' league, even under its great expense and with the 
restricted area under production, is, 
as to the quantity and quality of the information which this expendi- 
ture can procure for it. Under the system proposed in the resolu- 
tion before us, this same league would be in a position to obtain a 
very much wider range of the information it should have. For ob- 
serve, at the present time the league is under expense for each and 
every link in its chain of information, whereas, under the proposed 
system, it would only be assessed for its proportion of the clerical ex- 
penses of its township, county, and State commissions and for the 
national commission, and in return for this it would be afforded au- 
thoritative information from every rode sip county, and State in the 
United States and from forelgn markets all over the world; and all 
this en 1 very much lower rate of expenditure than it incurs at the 
present time. 

. KENT. I think it would be well if you could give us a descri 
tlon of what these commissions would do after they were appointed. 
If I understand, their function would be to supervise distribution? 

Mr. LUBIN. The commissions would or and adopt thelr by- 
laws. 'They would then employ the necessary clerical force, and start 
to work. This clerical force should receive preliminary training in 
the technique of its duties from experts, for instance, of the telegraph 
and telephone companies, from Dun and Bradstreet mercantile 
agencies, and from others competent to instruct it in the details of its 
proposed duties. Thus equipped, the commissions would be ready to 
ask and give information along the lines of the proposed work. 

And now it will be well to bring forward a question that has been 
asked as to the practicability of the system proposed under the resolu- 
tion before us: “ Could the national commission technically familiarize 
itself with all the varieties, qualities, and quantities of the vast num- 
ber of farm products of the United States? Could it undertake to 
handle, to sell them successfully?” 

Right here let me state once for all that there is no more need of 
technical knowledge of this kind on the part of the commissions pro- 
posed under resolution 344 than there is of such knowledge on the part 
of the German Landwirtschaftsrat. The commissions would dc no sell- 
ing; they would supply information which should enable the distribution 
of the products to be conducted to economic advantage, they would 
point out to the farmers where, when, and how they should sell, and 
where, when, and how they should not sell They would serve as the 
great clearing houses of information along practical, economic lines. 
and their work could, of course, be made use of by all the progecess: and 
by such buying and selling cooperative associations of the farmers as 
may wish to avail themselves of it. 

r. Goopwin. I will ask a question. The Secretary of Agriculture 
reports on this matter that he considers the proposal as premature, be- 
cause the department has undertaken, through íts Bureau of Markets, 


nevertheless, at present limited 


to solve this problem and is proceeding with it. Have ro anything to 
suggest to us as to the limitations of the department that might inter- 
fere with its working this thing out itself? 

Mr. LUBIN. That 8 on just what is intended to be conveyed by 
the words “ working thing out itself," If the Secretary means 
that his department is paving the way toward a scientific system of dis- 
tribution by the farmers, then in so far as it is doing this effectively 
it is certainly doing good work. But if the words “ working this thin 
out itself" are to convey the meaning that the Department of Agri- 
culture intends to do the work contemplated under resolution 344, the 
work of the scientific distribution of farm products in the United 
8 "limitations" which would interfere 


3 made 
e. 
Pints work have been tried in 


the nation, This m 
in the United 
organization by the Government, and this, for many and obvious rea- 
sons, was also found to be impracticable. The third method was the 
semiofficial organization, cul in the Landwirtschaftsrat, and 
this has proved successful ; nnd the measure before us, as you ow, 
is but an adaptation of the German system. — 

Now, Aging back to Mr. GoopwIN's question, as an instance of the 
kind of "limitations" which would beset a Government department in 
attempting to do the work outlined under the resolution, let me quote a 


recent example. 

As you may know, the borough president of New York, in order to 
reduce the cost of living, started in New York City what are known as 
the "free markets.” Space was given free under the Brooklyn Bridge 
approaches for the sale of the products which the farmers brought in. 
By this means the farmers were to get into immediate touch with the 
consumers, thereby benefiting themselves on the one hand and the 
consumers on the other. From all accounts this venture proved a great 
success, While in New York lately I called on the borough president, 
and after he had explained the operation of this plan I remarked that it 
seemed to me that such an effort was impracticable so long as it was 
done by direct official action; that this endeavor would likely to 
d him up E to the political “buzz saw.“ He could not 
see the matter this light; on the cont: 

en 
t 


Bost 

ed that the Loose Qi Dt really had come u 
saw." The account s 

dent's secre rushed into his chief's office exclaiming: There's a 
wild-eyed committee outside, and a lot of them, too, and they want to 
see you.” “Send them away,” he Pe, AY “They won't go," said the 
secretary; and in they came, the entire lot, and the spokesman stepped 
up, saying, “ We are a committee of the retail grocery men, and we 
want to know what all this free market business is about. We pay taxes 
and 1 rent, and can you tell us why you start a proposition 
calcula drive us into bankruptcy?" hat may be good politi 
and perhaps it may not, Perhaps the borough president will find tha 
out next election time. 

Now, let us go back to the proposal before us; let us assume that it 
be put into operation ; that the details of the routine work of the town- 
ship, county, State, and national commissions have been mastered; that 
the prat Ibuting o tion is in working order, and what 
then? Shall all this ma ery be placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment? Shall the Government ven the power of directing the dis- 
tribution of billions of dollars’ worth of products annually? ould not 
this be a dangerous power? Would it not be a power unprecedented in 
the economic history of nations? It seems to me that the work of 
directing the handling, the purchase, and sale of the products of the 
American farmers is not a governmental function. The assumption of 
such functions would not tolerated even under such paternalistic 
Governments as those of Persia, Siam, Burma, or Morocco. 

It would be as impracticable to have the distribution of farm products 
under the control and direction of the Government as it would be to 
have the distribution of shoes, clothing, and dry goods under the 
control of the Government. Such contro! and direction would not even 
have the merit which would entitle it to be considered as good socialism, 
It would in substance be socialism run mad. 

It is, of course, possible for the Department of Agriculture to render 
valuable service in this work; valuable ae can ewise be rendered 
by the chambers of commerce, the boards of trade, the International 
Institute of Agriculture, and other similar bodies. 

tor Norris. What about the expense of the organization of the 
entire system proposed? 

Mr. Lupin. The expense for maintaining the entire system of na- 
tional, State, county, and township commissions, the cost for the cleri- 
cal force and for its operation should be borne by an assessment which 
would fall on the members forming the township commissions. "Taking 
the juired total for the main ce of a township commission as 
100 units and supposing there be 100 members in the township, then 


each member wo be required to pay one-hundredth part of the total; 
if there were 50 members, each would have to pay one-fiftieth part; it 
there were 25 members, each would pay one twenty-fifth. Of the total 


assessment thus raised the township commission would retain a portion 
to meet its own clerical and operating expenses, and the remainder 
would be assigned in pm roportions toward the expense for the 
clerical force and operation of the county, State, and national commis- 
sions. To insure the consistent and coherent operation of the entire 
system I would t that it operate under charters (for which an 
initiation fee could chargea to granted by the national commission 
to the State commissions, and by the State commissions to the county 
and township commissions. The general laws under which the commis- 
sions would operate could be laid down in charters. 

Senator Norris. Yes; but how about paying the headmen, the men 
that do the guiding? 
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Mr. LUBIN. Those men would not want any pay. 

Senator Norris, Well, then, Mr. Lubin, your national commission 
would be composed almost entirely of wealthy men. 

Mr. LunbiN. Really the question before us is not one of wealthy 
men but of ME men. If a compensation were attached to these 
positions it is likely that ieg wona be eagerly not after by men 
of mediocre ability. Of the men on the national commission, the 
President could select the 15 farmers from, say, the most competent 
members of the prominent agricultural associations. 'The 14 men, the 
experts on carriage, finance, interstate relations, parcel post, the 
“ captains of industry," the men of national reputation, all these would 
not have to be paid. In view of the indirect benefits which the opera- 
tion of these commissions would confer, in view of their broad na- 
2 Importance, such men would be glad to serve without compen- 
sation. 

Mr. GoopwIN. You think, then, that these men would give their 
— that they would not any money, that they would 
consider it an honor to initiate is idea and would work for nothing? 

Mr. Lunix. Yes; I think that these men would not alone be willing 
to give their time, but that, in view of the broad national importance 
of this matter, they would be very glad to do so. I take it that 
every intelligent man understands that the question of the distribu- 
tion of our farm products to the best economic advantage concerns 
not only the American farmers, but that it concerns all con- 
sumers, and especially so all interested in land values, in securities, 
and in the maintenance of a steady wage rate. Now, take it in the case 
of a railway president like Mr. Ripley. He, as well as his colleagues of 
other roads, surely understands that the value and dividend of his 
road is dependent on the earning power of the farmers on either side of 
the track. This alone would be sufficient spur to induce him to serve 
on this commission, and he will not be likely to want your $1,500 nor 
your $2,000 nor your $5,000 for this service. If he serve at all, he 
will serve free of charge, and will give the best service that is in him. 

Mr. Goopwry. Do you think that a man like Mr. Ripley, or a man 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., who understands shipping and the handling 
of men and affairs, or any other big man, could afford to surrender his 
time from the business in which he is at puer engaged and turn 
himself over to this commission, which would require so much of his 
time and effort, whether he gave his time gratuitously or for a salary? 

Mr. LUBIN. 1 certainly do; and for the reasons that I have already 
given; especially so since the time which has to be given up to the 
sessions of the commission in Washington would not be nearly as con- 
siderable as may at first be apposed. It must be remembered that the 
actual work under the commission will be carried out the year around 
by the working staff, py the ey 2 and the clerical force 
under him. But one or two sessions o commission a year at Wash- 
ington, lasting a few days each, like those of the Landwirtschaftsrat 
at Berlin, would probably be all that would be required. 

And right here it is pertinent to bring up the question, “ Would not 
this proposal meet with serious opposition, es Uy with opposition 
from capitalistic interests?" Yes; it certainly would. In fact, it 
has already met with some. strenuous opposition from that quarter. 
But it would be a mistake to say that it has met with opposition from 
all the capitelistic interests. It has only met with opposition from 
that small proportion which profits » the present chaotic and fortuitous 
marketing conditions. It is reasonable to suppose that the far greater 
proportion of the capitalistic interests, when the significant bearing of 
this matter is properly understood, will favor this pro l as being 
a conservative measure, a measure not alone in the interest of the 
American farmer but likewise so in the interest of capital. There 
are those who are seeking for capital, and there are those who have 
already acquired it. It is the purpose of those who have already ac- 
quired capital to conserve it, and what better means of conserving that 
capital can be pointed out than through the stability which would 
result from the distribution of the products of the American farmers 
to the best economic advantage? Just as soon as this phase of the 
pro l before us will be rightly understood it can be confidently ex- 
pected that the capitalistic interests will favor it as much as the 
‘farmers and the consumers, 

And on this head it may not be irrelevant to present the following 
from the Angeles es of December 6: 

* Competition between the transcontinental railroads and the steam- 
ship companies using the Panama Canal has become so keen and its 
results are making themselves felt in such far-reaching fashion that 
President William Sproule, of the Southern Pacific Co., in an authorized 
interview here to-night, said: 

“*The commerce of the Pacific coast is in the throes of a trans- 
portation crisis. * * We are after the oranges and the apples 
and the celery and the casaba melons at this season of the year, and 
when the season for deciduous fruits opens we expect to be in that 
line, too. The tonnage from California to the Atlantic sea- 
board by sea and rail combined in August, September, and October of 
1913 was 120,000. Of this the railroads Et 6 per sent and the sea 
carriers got 44 per cent. For the same period in 1914 the total tonnage 
was 170,000. this the railroads got 39 per cent and the sea car- 
riers got 61 per cent. Thus the sea carriers’ proportionate takings of 
the total tonnage from California for these three months increased 17 
per cent, while the tonunga Dy rail decreased to the same extent.’ " 

In a statement to the Times of December 9, Mr. Julius Krutchnitt, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Southern Pacifice Co., said 

“The number of railroads that have gone into receiverships in late 
years and the lack of signs of any betterment in the rallroads' con- 
dition sometimes leads me to believe that one after another all the rail- 
roads of this country will pass through the courts’ hands, the weaker 
ones first and then the n * * But such a condition 

affairs can not go on forever. 
or Fell. what should be the remedy? Should it be the refilling of the 
Panama Canal? Should it be in the higher rates to the railroads? 
Why not find the remedy in an increased volume of carriage, and how 
else may this be found than through a system of scientific marketing? 
The attempt to maintain the railwa 


rates prevalling before there was 
a Panama Canal by simply raising the present rates would be but an- 
of nullifying the economic u 


uy of the said canal. 
v 


the way round, 

And 1 — „ what do higher rates for carriage mean? What do they 
mean for the home price of farm products? They mean that an in- 
crease in the cost of carriage brings a corresponding decrense in the 


rice of the product, and not alone for the amount carried, but for 
The entire amount offered for sale in the home market. 


Let us take, as an example, peaches and apricots, of which one-third 
of the entire production is sold for home consumption, one-third for 
the home canneries, and one-third for shipment outside of the locality. 
A rise in the cost of 5 high above the normal rate will prevent 
the shipment and cause a ge in the locality, loweri the price. He 
who DOS for shipment will, of course, bey no more than the canner 
or the buyer for home consumption; it thus follows that a rise in the 
cost of carriage will lower the home price of the quantity carried, of 
the quantity canned, and of the quantity for home consumption. A 
rise in the price of carriage is, therefore, a distinct block in the road 
to progress, just as surely as a decline in the cost of carriage means a 
distinct step forward in the field of progress. 

Thus we see that the carriers are now brought up to a condition 
which they must face. We must, on the one hand, either curtail the 
carriage facilities or raise the rates or drive the carriers into bank- 
ruptcy ; or, on the other, we must increase the quantity of products to 
be carried and thereby increase the earning power of the carrier by 
reason of the increa: volume carried. 

And is there not plenty of scope for the increase of the uantity to 
be carried? "There certalnly is when we remember, for instance, that 
the German Empire is not as large as our State of Texas and only & 
little larger than the State of California. Yet Germany holds 66,000,000 
people, and on mighty poor land. You get a ortion of Prussia 
por miserable sand, and those ple have to labor hard to make that 
and perform some of the functions of farm land. Now, in extent we 
have 5 8 empire. Shall we make these over, bound hand 
and foot, to a few trusts and thereby consign our interests to Mephis- 
topheles, to the devil, or shall we, rather, travel in the pathway that 
will bring out the potentialities of this great and mighty force? 

Let me give but one example of these potentialities. We all know 
that there is a world-wide demand for olives and olive oil, Spain, for 
instance, produces 71,000,000 gallons of olive oil a year; Italy, 
9,000, 000 galons, and France, 9,000,000, but California produces 
only a nominal quantity. Now, recently, while traveling from Los 
Angeles to San Diego, it seemed to me t the hill * in that 
region was of about the same character and climate as the olive-grow- 
ing lands between Rome and Tivoli. There is room between Los 
Angeles and San Diego for from five to ten million olive trees. W 
are those olive trees not there? Simply because the distributing ma- 
chinery for olive-tree products in California is so defective that the 
further NAE ok oreguction is negatived. 

issue o. ober 20, 1 „speaking on the subject before 
the 7 Soutien 1 says: E = Y 

ematic marketing has been highly develo: h 
in this ent it has Pa -— Rte Oey el e 
when the 


nate and 

— 4 — a prey oat issue, a 
e Senate an e House receive t igna 

d meee ASA Fee X. ve the s ture of the President, you 

She ast al inst end Siting 
e and insure the on of the products of the farm to t 

best economic advantage may truly be rd nated a measure EX 


here in founding this Republic. 
were men whose minds transcended 
These transcendent minds looked forth into something beyond the mere 
practical, l gehen vg 
1 the darkness from off the face of the earth. 
they intended to build, and this is the empire 


they then have bui 
in yourselves. 


ADDENDA, 


The following letter of September 28, 1914, was addressed to 
Congressman W. S. GOODWIN : 


Commenting on your several communications, I wash to sa 
should have a serious talk with the Democratic leaders of the House, 
so that if they see their way clear, they may exert the proper effort in 
having House joint resolution 344 immediately passed by the House 
and by the Senate. 

Apart from anything that has been said in the hearings, I would add 
the following: 

1. en strength of Germany is directly due to the Landwirt- 


schaftsra 
be adapted and adopted in the United States. 


that you 


2. It can easil 

3. It would eliminate the trusts, 

Please remember that I did not invent this Landwirtschaftsrat; it 
is no brillant inspiration of mine; I am simply a reporter, and as 
such I tagged after the administrations of Roosevelt and Taft to take 
this up. hey did take something up, but it was a faint shadow with 
no substance. So I sent out thousands of documents written so that 
the farmer with mud on his boots could understand. 

And when the farmer began to squirm, Mr. Taft, toward the end 
of his term, begun to “ get busy," but his cry was in incomplete shape 
and went out entirely too late. 

Then the Democratic PT came AE and took hold of the lines, 
and promised to give the farmer rural credits. The promise was 
given on the Give me liberty or give me death" style. The farmers 
were to have rural credits immediately—if not sooner. The farmer 
was to have the best and first place in the legislative trough—a trough 
to be supplied with good and rich legislative slops. He was to have 
it sure, right there and then. and the first installment was to be rural 
credits. *“ Sink or swim," “live or die," the farmer was to have it 
sure, Rural credits were his. The Democratic Party affirmed this 
over and over again. And a Democratic majority has now been in 
session for a longer 2 than any session ever in the history of 
the United States. o there was plenty of time for the Democratic 
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Party to deliver the goods to the farmer. 
armer got from this same Democratic Party up 
What has he got in the form of rural credits? Do you know? Does 


But, let me ask, what has 
to this minute? 
anyone know? 

And now to return to H. J. Res. 344: If the Democratic Party allows 
this resolution to go into innocuous desuetude, it will prove itself 
truly to be possessor of the long ears that we Vig sear see it pic- 
tured with, for just as sure as the Democratic Party allows is 
Landwirtschaftsrat matter to go by default, it will be picked up and 
taken up by the Republican Party. What effective use this can be made 
of in practical politics will be evident to you if you will read over the 
hearing, and read it jetly. and pick out point one, point two, say 
up to all the points that will count, and you will have a respectable 
number of counts, invaluable on the "D invaluable in the papers, 
and damang. to the party, which had the opportunity of han ng 
this matter, bat which either overlooked it by reason of a sluggis 
brain or, worse yet, for fear of offending the trusts, for, mark you, this 
proposal gives a deathblow to the trusts, as you know, and as nothing 
else can do. 

DAVID LUBIN. 


The Olympic National Monument. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN TIR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1915. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I take this op- 
portunity of presenting some statements with reference to the 
proposed reduction of the size of the Olympic National Monu- 
ment, which monument lies within and comprises the heart of 
the Olympic Forest Reserve. That the monument will be greatly 
reduced in size now seems certain. It should be made clear, 
however, that lands taken out of the monument are not thrown 
open to homestead, except under such regulations as apply to 
Jands in forest reserves. Many persons who have written to me 
do not seem to realize that although certain townships are to 
be taken out of the monument they will still remain within the 
Olympic Forest Reserve, and will continue so to remain. 

The reduction, when made, will permit mining and prospect- 
ing for minerals on lands where such activities are now for- 
bidden, and which are known to contain tin, manganese, mica, 
feldspar, copper, and so forth. 

In connection with this reduction in the size of the monument 
two interesting statements have developed. One is that although 
the monument was established for the protection of the Olympic 
elk—now known as Cervus Roosevelt—it develops that the 
breeding grounds, the winter feeding grounds, and nearly all of 
the summer feeding grounds are without the present lines of the 
monument. 

Also, the present herd of elk is established at about 7,000 and 
is increasing rapidly. The feeding of the elk will soon become 
a problem, particularly as it is thought that many fine agricul- 
tural valleys in the Olympic Forest Reserve will be opened for 
settlement before many more years have passed. 

Another item of interest is the discovery that many townships 
in the monument have been so carelessly surveyed that they 
contain double area. 

In connection with the proposed change of boundaries, I 
received the following letter from Hon. H. S. Graves, Chief of 
the Bureau of Forestry : 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, February 11, 1915. 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. JOHNSON: In our recent conference you requested a state- 
ment in regard to my conclusions and recommendations relative to the 
Mount Olympus National Monument. I have made a c recom- 
mendation looking to a modification of the boundaries of the monument 
which will retain the scenic portion within the monument and restore 
those portions which contain very heavy timber to exclusive national 
forest status. The portion of the monument which would under this 

lan be restored to the forest would be handled under the national 
orest principles and be subject to the same protection from every 
standpoint as the balance of the Olympic National Forest and other 
national forests. The various resources, however, would be available 
for use, which under the national monument withdrawal is impossible. 

The portion which would remain as a national monument comprises 
the main mass of high mountains and would constitute an admirable 
unit for a national park, if it should finally be deemed wise to take 
such action. I am desirous of seeing an investigation made of the 
question of whether a park should be established, this to be a joint 
investigation by the park authorities of the Interior Department and 
representatives of the Forest Service. 

Certainly the scenic features of the Olympic Mountains are unique 
and very remarkable, and this resource should not only be protected 
but developed. In the administration of the national forest full con- 
sideration is given to the 3 and 5 of the recreation 
resource so that the whole region, including both the portion which 


would remain in the monument and that portion which would remain 
in the national forest, will be safeguarded, so far as this feature, as 
well as other features, is concerned. Specifically the changes in the 
boundaries which I am recommending will result in the restoration 
to the national forests of the following areas: 


Willamette meridian and base. 
T. 28 N., R. 9 W.: Unsurveyed sections 4 to 9, 16 to 21, 28 to 33, 


inclusive. i 
T . R. 7 W.: Unsurveyed sections 1 to 3, 10 to 15, inclusive, 
T. 28 N., R. 6 W.: Unsurveyed sections 1 to 18, inclusive. 
: em zt N., R. 9 W.1: Unsurveyed sections 4 to 9, 16 to 21, 28 to 33, 
inclusive. 
T. 26 N., R. 9 Wi: Unsurveyed sections 4 to 9, 16 to 21, 28 to 33, 
inclusive. 


T. 25 N., R. 8 W.: Unsurveyed sections 19 to 36, inclusive. 

T. 25 N., R. 7 W.: Unsurveyed section 19 to 36, inclusive 

T. 25 N., R. 6 W.: Unsurveyed sections 19 to 36, inclusive. 

T. 24 N., R. 8 W.?: Unsurveyed, all. 

T. 24 N., R. 7 W.: Unsurvey 1 

T. 24 N., R. 6 W.: Unsurveyed, all. 

T. 23 N., R. 8 W.: Unsurveyed, all. 

T. 23 N., R. 7 W.: Unsurveyed. all. 

T. 23 N., R. 6 W. e Fong all. 

T. 22 N., R. 8 W.: All (partly surveyed). 

T. 22 N., R. 7 W.: All (partly surveyed). 

T. 21 N., R. 8 W.: Surveyed sections 4 to 9 and 16 to 18, inclusive. 

T. 21 N., R. 7 W.: Sections 1 to 6, inclusive, partly surveyed. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


H. 8. Graves, Forester. 


The Forest Bureau is also contemplating some road extension 
in the Olympic Reserve, a statement concerning which recently 
appeared in the Tacoma Ledger, as follows: 


Stare May Get Moch Roap Monrxy—New Poricy Or FORESTRY 
SERVICE ANNOUNCED HERE LIKELY TO Pass CONGRESS. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars additional for rond expenditure 
in the State of Washington will be avallable for undevelo sections 
if the new policy agreed upon by the forestry department officials 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is sanctioned by Congress, as is ex- 
pected, according to Charles H. Flory, of Portland, assistant district 
orester, who was in Tacoma yesterday. 

Mr. Flory came here for a conference at the Commercial Club with 
members of the intercity national park committee and County Engineer 
D. H. White relative to road matters this Pe ases nffecting the forest 
— either within this county or within the policy of the intercity 
committee. 

Mr. Flory said the Forest Service had long realized that the national 
forest areas took up so much of the area of certain counties—in some 
from 20 to 40 per cent—that they were a drain upon the county in a 
way, as being an area unavailable for county taxation, thus making the 
rest of the county pay a higher tax rate. 


LOANS ON UNSCLD TIMBER. 


* Congress has recognized the need of assistance for the counties,” 
said Flory, “and has allowed 25 per cent of the net receipts from sales 
of timber In the forest reserves to go every year to building of roads 
and schools in the county where the sales were made, This been 
a good thing for those counties where sales were going on, but for the 
undeveloped counties the policy has not helped. It is now proposed to 
ask Congress to allow the advance of such money to those counties 
every year as ht result from the sale of timber, holding the timber 
itself as security for the sums advanced. A careful cruise of the timber 
would first be made to determine its value, and the amount advanced 
would be paid back when the timber is sold. In this way it aed ah 
there will be hundreds of thousands of dollars available for W. gton 
road and bridge development." 

Mr. Flory says office has had applications for a dozen or more 
road projects this year, although there is money enough for only one 
or two. He thinks there will be $15,000 available for Pierce County 
work within the reserve limits, and while here yesterday discussed the 
matter of building the Carbon River Valley Road into the northern 
side of the park. Surveys for this road, which would extend from 
Orting by way of Fairfax, were completed last year by M. Roy Thomp- 
son, former county engineer. If the north side road should be built, the 
mountain will be completely encircled, permitting the construction of 
a chain of chalets. . 
THREE ROADS UNDER WAY, 


“There are three road projects either practically completed or under 
way now by the Government in the forestry reserves of the State of 
Washington," said Mr. Flory. One is the Wind River Road, in Ska- 
mania County; a second the Loop-Loop Road, in Okanogan County to 
Methow ; and the third is the White Salmon River Road.” 


In this connection the following statement concerning the 
Olympic Highway is of interest: 


THE WONDERFUL HIGHWAY AROUND OLYMPICS—A 350-MILE HIGHWAY 
OPENING NEW FIELDS TO SETTLERS AND TOURISTS. 


Hoquiam, February 16. 


A 350-mile drive through beautiful scenery, lakes, sea, and mountains, 
traversing valleys of fertile land, an automobile road clear around the 
mysterious Olympic Mountains, the only unexplored section of the 
United States—such is, in brief, the story of the Olympic highway 
that will interest the Seattle motorist, when completed. f this great 
highway, 295 miles are constructed, and only 55 miles of the road 
remain to be built, the section on the west side of the peninsula be- 
tween Lake Quiniault, in northern Chehalis County, and The Forks, in 
southwestern Clallam County, all but 7 miles of it across the Quiniault 
Indian Reservation and western Jefferson County. 

As an attraction for the automobile tourist, the value of this great 
highway is hard to estimate. 


1The west tier of sections in each of these townships is ri oxidase 
excessive, and according to present calculations is about 23 miles wide 
on the latitudinal line. 

2The north tier of sections in this township is abnormally long in 
the Aerei line, and each section should contain about two ordinary 
sections, 
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The Olympic Highway is a combination of State roads Nos. 9 and 14 
and certain county roads, to make a road clear around the Olympic 
Peninsula, and is a project long advocated by those who are familiar 
with the resources of the Olympic Peninsula, While State road No. 9 
and State road No. 14 have been reco; d projects for a number of 
years, the Olympic Highway, as a road looping the peninsula, was only 
—— two years ago by the State legislature. 

ith the completion of State work on the highway north of 
pe Sea to open the road to Quiniault Lake, and the building of the 
highway along the west side of Hood Canal, between. Hoodsport and 
Duckabush, the Olympic Highway becomes a realty from Quiniauit 
clear around the peninsula to Tbe Forks, 5 miles north of the Jefferson 
County line in western Clallam County. With the clearing of slides 
from the highway along Hood Canal in the spring the autoist can 
drive from Lake Quiniault clear around the Olympic Mountains to The 
Forks without difficulty, and all the time he will be AIDE some of 
the most beautiful scenery in the entire country. hen completed, 
those familiar with the country's great scenic highways declare there 
will be no road in the country to excel, and few to compare, with the 
Olympic Highway. 

The road winds through the greatest single forest of the Northwest, it 
being estimated the west side of the peninsula alone contains a stand 
of approximately 125,000,000 feet of timber, including some of the finest 
fir, cedar, and spruce the great Northwest has produced. This area in- 
cludes the rich area of the Quiniault Indian Reservation. 

At points the road runs out to the Strait of Juan de Fuca or skirts 
Hood Canal At other points it runs at the foot of the Olympic Range 
of mountains, and snow-capped peaks tower above the tourist. At other 

laces the traveler comes upon such lakes as Quiniault and Crescent. 

e is now ferried from one end of Crescent Lake to the other, a distance 
of 12 miles, between hills covered with their virgin veil of green; hiils 
which run down almost to the waters edge. The highway survey 
crosses the Quiniault Valley and River at the foot of that lake, and 
that silver body of water spreads out for a distance of 3 miles between 
steep and high wooded mountains, which run down to the lake on both 
sides, while in the distance beyond the lake one sees the towering peaks 
of Olympus and Queets, and, nearer by, Mount Baldy. The white of the 
snow and glaciers on these peaks is seen in a setting of gray-brown 
crags and the rich green of the forest below, with the green of the lake 
in the foreground. 

in the road passes through wide, rich valleys in which the ranch- 
ers already have bdr ig their land to a state of cultivation. The 
valleys of the Olympic Peninsula are all rich in soil and are well pro- 
tected, making them adapted to almost any kind of icultural or 
dairy pursuits. On the south, east, and north sides of the peninsula 
these valleys, with means of getting to market open, are fast being 
developed, and there are many fine ranches to be seen along the high- 
way or back on the side roads which run into the Olympic Highway. 

n the west side of the peninsula, however, it is different, The 
Re St containing several thousand acres of land, is already 
well settled. 

The road will cross the Queets River about 4 miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, will follow up the Clearwater Valley for several miles, and then 
strike across to the Hoh and from there across to The Forks. 

Western Jefferson County, cut off as it is by the ome National 
Forest, presents a matter of interest to the State of Washington at large, 
for about half the area between the western national forest line and the 
Pacific Ocean is owned by the State, either as school, university, or 
eapital lands. Western Jefferson County alone contains about four 
Mid chp of State lands. This is heavily timbered, but at present inac- 
cessible. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, from figures furnished by engineers 

oe Highway, the portion 
of the road already opened represents an expenditure of at least 


the counties, part 
Skate, 


entlre 
a few 


A few days ago I received the following letter from Mr. 
Graves: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FonEST SERVICE, 
Washington. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran Mr. JoHnson: I have received your letter of February 24, 
inclosing a communication from Mr. F. H. Stanard. I shall be very 

lad to inform you when I can ascertain the time of final action on 

e part of the two Secretaries regarding my recommendations for the 
reduction of the area of the Mount Olympus National Monument. 

I shall also be glad to keep you informed about the plan of develop- 
ment for the Olympic Peninsula. This plan will contain specific recom- 
mendations looking to publie improvements, 

Very sincerely, yours, H. S. Graves. 


I have been informed that the recommendations of Mr. 
Graves have been approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and that the approval of the Secretary of the Interior may be 
expected at any time, possibly before these remarks can be 
placed in print. 

From all the foregoing it will be noted that at last we are 
to have some improvements and betterments in the great Fed- 
eral holdings in the Olympic Peninsula. Progress in the actual 
work may be, and probably will be, slow, but it is most gratify- 
ing to know that the start has been made. During the three 
sessions of the Sixty-third Congress I have devoted much time 


to this end, and I know that the people of western Washington 


will be pleased that the many matters of detail pertaining to 
the Olympic Peninsula will be looked after by two Members of 
Congress, Hon. L. H. Haptry and myself. It goes without say- 
ing that in all matters for the development of the southwest, 
the Member from that section has had the support of the entire 
State delegation. After March 4, however, Clallam and Jeffer- 
son Counties, with nearly three-fourths of the Olympic Forest 
Reserve, go into the district which will be represented by Mr. 
HADLEY, leaving the smaller portion in the district I have 
the honor to represent—hereafter to be known as the third 
district. 


Steam as a Motive Power in Navigation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Is tHe House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, there has been some discus- 
sion on the floor of the House recently of the question to whom 
should the honor be given historically for the application of 
steam as a motive power for navigation. 

Very fortunately for historical accuracy, W. F. Sadler. Its 
who is adjutant general of New Jersey, has deived into the 
archives of my State and produced documentary evidence which, 
to anyone who will read so much of that evidence as I may 
be able to reproduce here, proves that Mr. Fitch, then a resi- 
dent of New Jersey, made this application of power before it 
was applied so by any other invention. It is not necessary 
that I should base any argument upon the documents which 
Gen. Sadler has been so kind as to forward to me; but rather 
I shall here present in permanent form in this Recorp a tran- 
script of those authentic and very interesting documents. But 
to add historical value to what I here present I shall insert, 
first, a letter written to me by Gen. Sadler, because, besides 
briefly summarizing the Fitch claim, it contains some very 
interesting historical matter concerning Mr. Fitch aside from 
the facts directly relating to the wonderful invention: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF 2 pis GENERAL, 
enton, January 25, 1915. 
Hon. E. W. TOWNSEND, a ney : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, TOWNSEND: Supplementing my letter of a few days since, 
in regard to the Fitch matter, would say that on April 15 1785, 
steam, as a motive power, was conceived by Fitch to be applied to car- 
riages, then to vessels. On August 20, 1785, he exhibited a practical 
model, and on August 29, 1785, he memoralized Congress in respect 
to internal navigation, especially on the Mississippi. On September 27, 
1785, he submitted drawings and models of his boat to the American 
99 vue ut Philadelphia. $ 

On March 18, 1786, New Jersey passed a law giving Fitch the sole 
and exclusive right to operate steamboats on the navigable waters of 
the State for 14 years. On February 3, 1787, Delaware granted simi- 
lar rights, and on March 19, 1787, New York did the same. On March 
28, 1787, Pennsylvania passed a similar act, and on November 7, 1787, 
Virginia did the same. 

On July 26, 1788, Fitch made a trip in his boat, with witnesses, a 
distance of 20 miles, from Philadelphia to Burlington. On October 12, 


1788, the boat ran from Philadelphia to Burlington carrying 30 
ie ers. In 1790 the boat made regular trips. On August 26, 
791, Congress granted letters patent covering a period of 14 years, 


and the document was signed by Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, an 
Gen. Henry Knox, the commissioners. 

In 1793 Fitch went to France and left his drawings with Mr. Vail, 
which drawings were loaned to Fulton. 
On July 2, 1798, Fitch died in 

suicide, 

He was born in the town of Windsor, Conn., on January 21, 1743, 
and on December 29. 1767, married Lucy Roberts. In 1769, because 
of his unnappy married life, he left home, walked to Albany, then to 
New York and across New Jersey to Trenton, where he took up his 
residence, He started to make brass sleeve buttons and cleaned clocks, 
enjoying considerable prosperity, when the War of the Revolution 
commenced. 

He enlisted in the American Army and was made first lieutenant 
of a company raised in Trenton. William Tucker, an old resident. was 
appointed second lieutenant, and Fitch proposed changing places with 

m because he felt that Tucker was more able to do military duty. 

His services as gunsmith were soon so greatly needed that he was 
appointed armorer by the Committee of Safety of the Province of 

ew Jersey, and so greatly were his services needed that he worked 
on Sunday, causing his expulsion from the Methodist Church. When 
the British reached Trenton in December, 1776, they destroyed his shop 
and his tools. 

He, having crossed the river with the Army, was with Washington's 
forces at the Battle of Trenton, which occurred on December 26, 1776. 
After the battles of Trenton and the Battle of Princeton he located for 
a time in the town of Warminster, in Bucks County, Pa. He was with 
the American troops at Valley Forge. 


'Kentacky— probably committed 
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and Virginia. In 1781 he surveyed in nia. 

In 1782, while trying to take some boats to the Mississippi, he was 
captured near the mouth of the Muskingum River. 'Two of his party 
were shot and subsequently scal The balance were taken to Detroit, 
where there was a military post. Two weeks after their arrival at De- 
troit they were taken to Prison Island, reaching there on May 25, 1782. 
After five months they were taken to Quebec, and a month later were 
sent, for exchange, to New York, where they arrived after a voyage of 
10 weeks, and were released. 

Fitch made his way back to Warminster, and early in 1783 a company 
was formed and he was sent to survey lands in Virginia and Kentucky. 
In December, 1784, he petitioned Congress for an appointment as sur- 
veyor in the western country. 

In April, 1785, it occurred to Fitch that steam power could be em- 
ployed to move Wagons along roads and he n to plan steam car- 
ioe) — He gave this up, however, and turned his attention to the pro- 
pelling of boats by steam. There is piety of proof that Fitch’s boat 
operated on the Delaware River in 1790, and, as you know, Fulton’s 
boat was not operated on the Hudson untli 1807. 

I think I said in a former letter that James Rumsey claimed that he 
had first suggested the propelling of boats by steam. His claims were 
investigated Lt committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature and a com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Legislature, who decided that Rumsey had no 
claims whatever. 

Fulton's steamboat, the Clermont, made the trip from New York to 
Albany at the rate of somewhat less than 5 miles an hour. Fitch's 
steamboat ran between 2 and 3,000 miles on the Delaware River 
during the summer of 1790, 17 years earlier, at the rate of from 74 to 
8 miles an hour. 

I have many facts and much data on this subject, but feel that I 
should not burden gon with more of it at this time, because I have 
given you a general outline. As I wrote tbe recently, I am having 
some Ana made of original documents, which I will forward to 
you within a few days. 

If there are any further facts and res that you would like to In- 
corporate into your proposed speech, please do not hesitate to ask for 
them, as I feel that Fitch should be given some recognition and that 
the people of the country nt large should in some way be made to under- 
stand that he and not Fulton was the inventor of the steamboat. 

Very truly, yours, 


In 1780 he was made a deputy surveyor, and did work in Kentucky 
x 


W. F. SADLER, Jr. 


Following the above letter of Gen. Sadler's I shall present in 
their order these seven documents in support of the Fitch 
claim, and which, I think, all fair-minded readers will concede 
make a demonstration of the validity of his claim. The docu- 
ments are: . 

Petition of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, 
February 27, 1786. 

Petition of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, 
March 14, 1786. 

Affidavits of prominent men regarding John Fitch’s boat, 
tubes, and boiler, 1788. 

Report of committee, Pennsylvania Legislature, in favor of 
John Fitch, October 31, 1788. 

Petition of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, 
November 1, 1788, 

Letter of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, Novem- 
ber 3, 1788. 

Final petition of John Fitch to the New Jersey Legislature, 
November 25, 1788. 

Petition of John Fitch to the Legislative Council and General 
Assembly of New Jersey, dated Trenton, February 27, 1786, 
stating that he “proposes to apply the force of steam engine 
to the use of navigation.” 

Requests appointment of a committee to examine his plans. 
To the honorable the Legislative Council and General Assembly of the 

State of New Jersey: 


The petition of the subscriber humbly showeth that your petitioner 
proposes to apply the force of steam engine to the use of navigation 
(by impelling vessels to go through the water with considerable 
rapidity without tbe assistance of winds or current) and many other 
useful purposes. 

Wherefore, your petitioner humbly prays that your honors will be 
pleased to E a committee to examine the proposed plan, together 
with the opinions of several gentlemen of eminence and character in 
these Middle States, who have favored him with their certificates re- 
specting it; and grant such encouragement to your petitioner, as on 
the report of your committee, his proposals may, in the wisdom of 
your honors, appear to deserve. 

And your petitioner, etc. 


TRENTON, February 27, 1786, 


Petition of John Fitch to the Legislative Council and General 
Assembly of New Jersey, dated Trenton, March 14, 1786, stating 
that he has “constructed an easy method of urging boats 
through the water by the proper application of the force of 
steam." Requests exclusive privilege of constructing boats 
impelled by the force of steam. 

This petition is indorsed by Robert Pearson, jr, A. Hunt, 
Stacy Potts, Thomas Yard, Samuel Tucker, Rensselaer Wil- 
liams, John Stevens, jr, W. M. Bell, Isaac Smith, John Cox, 
Samuel W. Stockton, and W. C. Houston. 


To the honorable the Legislative Council and General Assembly of the 
State of Neto Jersey: 

The remonstrance and petition of John Fiteh humbly showeth 

That your petitioner having constructed an easy method of urging boats 
through the water by the proper application of the force of steam, 
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JOHN FITCH, 


whereby the inland navigation of these States is likely to be greatly 
promotes: the principles whereof have been honored with the appro- 
ation of rice of the first character for philosophical knowledge in 
several of these States, who have expressed their desire of seeing it 
carried into execution by an experiment. 

And as it has been the general practice of giving encouragement to 
new inventions and useful improvements by allowing their first pro- 
jectors the advantage of their discoveries for some reasonable time, 
therefore your petitioner humbly prays 

That your honors will be guessed to grant him the exclusive privilega 
of constructing boats impelled by the force of steam, and the advan- 
tages arising from that discovery, for such length of time as to your 
honors shall seem, proper. 

And your petitioner, etc. 

JohN FITCH. 

TRENTON, March 12, 1786. 

We, the subscribers, having examined the principles of the steamboat 
constructed by John Fitch, are of opinion that it may be the means of 
2 the inland navigation of these States to great advantage, 
and therefore that it deserves the protection and encouragement of the 


legislature. 
ROET. PEARSON, Jr. JOHN STEVENS, Jr. 
A. HUNT. W. M. BELL. 
STACY POTTS. ISAAC SMITH. 
THOS. YARD. JOHN Cox. ; 
SAML. TUCKER. SAML. W. STOCKTON. 
RENSSEL'R WILLIAMS. W. C. HOUSTON. 


Certificates showing that John Fiteh's steamboat, 60 feet in 
length, carrying upward of 30 passengers, steamed from Phila- 
delphia to Burlington, a distance of 20 miles, in 3 hours and 
10 minutes, on October 12, 1788; also certificates regarding his 
tubes and boilers. Signed by 15 prominent men of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Certified as true copies of originals produced by John Fitch 
before William Cavenough, notary publie, Philadelphia, October 


21, 1788. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 18, 1788. 
No.1. We whose names are hereunto subscribed do certify that we 
have been in John F:tch's steamboat of 60 feet in length in the River 
Delaware when the said boat was propelled through the water with 
a considerable ics of velocity regularly and uniformly without any 
manual labor by the force of steam, and we are clearly of opinion that 
the rivers of America may be navigated by the means of steamboats, 
and that the present boat would be very useful on the western waters. 
JOHN EWING. JAMES HUTCHENSON, 
ROBT. PATTERSON. T. Y. MATLACK, 


ANDREW ELLICOTT. CHAS, PETTIT. 
JOHN SMILLEY. J. B. SMITH. 


DaviD REDICK. Dav'D RITTENHOUSE, 

No.2. This may certify that on the 12th instant we, the subscribers 
went in Mr. John Fitch's steamboat from this city to the city of 
Burlington, 20 miles in the space of 3 hours and 10 minutes, there 
being upwards of 30 passengers on board, and that sald boat was 
propelled through the water entirely by the force of steam; and from 
our own observations we are of opinion that the discovery which Mr. 
Fitch has made may be of much service to inland navigation. 

JoHN Poor, 
JOHN ELY. 

PHILADELPHIA; October 18, 1788. : 

No. 3. On the 16th instant I was on board Mr. Fitch's steamboat in 
the river Delaware; saw it perform; and I do certify that it was im- 
pelled by the force of steam at the rate of at least 4 miles an hour 
against the strength of tide, and am fully convinced that the force 
applied to that boat would be sufficient to carry it against the most 
rapid waters between the mouth of French Creek, on the Allegheny, and 
the mouth of Muskingum, on the Ohio, and that on an average it 
wees carry it between 3 and 4 miles an hour on any of the western 
waters, 

Jona HEART, 
Captain, First United States Regiment. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 18, 1788. 

No. 4. This may certify that I, the subscriber, was one of the com- 
mittee appointed in March, 1786, by the general assembly of this State 
on the petition of John Fitch and Arthur Donaldson, respectin eir 
several schemes for the imprcvement of navigation by means of steam 
engines; when Mr. Donaldson produced his plan to the committee for 
drawing water in at or near the bottom and forcing it out abaft as 
a means of propelling a vessel forward. 

'The committee having fully heard the petitioners and afterwards 
received Mr. Fitch's model of an invention for moving a boat by 
means of a steam engine, agreed to make a report to the house in his 
avor, 

JAMES IRYINE. 

PHILADELPHIA, August 7, 1788. ‘ " 

No. 5. Mr. Fitch, in his explanation of this draft to me, before he 
presented it to the Philosophical Society, mentioned that his intention 
of conveying the water from his forcing pump in a tube that passed 
through the fire was that it might thereby be set a boiling before it 
entered in the receiver, lest the cold water mixing with the bolling 
water in the receiver should impede the generation of the steam. 

JOHN EWING. 

No, 6. (Indorsed :) Presented to the Mey September 27, 1785. 

R. PATTERSON, Secretary. 

No. 7. Some time about the middle of the sixth month of 1786, I was 
consulted by Henry Voight, of this city, clock and watch maker, respect- 
ing the application of a spiral tube for the purpose of generating 
steam, a drawing of which he then showed me an uested my opinion 
of its utility if applied to John Fitch's steamboat. advised him not 
to adopt it Immediately, but wished him to make use of the common 
boiler till such time as the merits of this new invention should be fully 
ascertained by experiment. 

Timoth ntlack, to whom this invention was communicated soon 
after my ving first seen it, 5 me yesterday to examine the 
tube itself, and found it nearly ready to be placed in the bont, and we 
are both clearly of opinion that it is constructed on the same principles 
with those of the plan at first exhibited to us. 
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At the request of said Henry Voight and John Fitch, rtners in 
the steamboat, 1 hereby certify that the above-mentioned facts are tru 
«stated in every respect, to the best of my knowledge and belief ; and 
salso farther declare that I have neither part nor share in the said steam- 
boat nor any interest whatsoever in the concern. 

Jno. NANCARROW, 

PHILADELPHIA, September 15, 1788. 

On the 17th day of September, 1785, before me, Isaac Howell, Esq., one 
of the justices, etc., came John Nancarrow, above named, and on his 
solemn affirmation, according to law, did declare and say that the. 
above written certificate, signed by him, is true according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 

Jno, NANCARROW. 


Affirmed before me. | 
Isaac HOWELL. | 


No. 8. About the last of June, 1786, Henry Voight, of this city, 
clock aud watch maker, showed to me the draft of a spiral tube for 
à rating steam, as a device of his own, for supplying cylinder of 

ohn Fitch's steamboat. John Nancarrow, of this ci 


ex- 
find 
those 


the plan. 

Mr. Voight having shown the plan aforesaid to me very soon after 
my ene 

mearly. 

At the repeated request of Mr. Voight and of John Fitch, I make 
known and certify the facts aforesaid; and I do declare that I have 
no part or share in the said boat. 

Ty. MATLACK. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 15, 1788. 

On the 17th day of September, 1788, before me, Isaac Howell, Esq., 
one of the justices, etc., came Timothy Matlack, above named, and on 
his solemn affirmation, according to law, did declare and say that the 
above written certificate, signed by him, is true according to the best 
sof his knowledge and ef. 

Ty. MATLACK. 


Affirmed before me. 
Isaac HOWELL, . 
I, William 5 notary and tabellion in and for the Common- 


bona fide, produced 


the afo: proe. n 
coples of o al ce cates to me the said notar; 
by John Fi in the said certificates named, and that I have we esl 


,employments hereinafter following their ies, 
Ewing, provost of the university and vice president of the philosophical 
society; Robert Patterson, professor of mathematies and natural phi- 
losophy ; Andrew nd 5 of mathematics and astronomy in 
the Episcopal academy; John Smiley, member of the executive council 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; David Redick, present vice 
president of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; James Hutchenson, 
one of the secretaries of the philosophi soday Timothy Matla 
late secretary to the State executive council for the Commonwealth. o 
Pennsylvania; Charles Pettit, late Member of Congress from th 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Jona Bayard Smith, present protho- 
notary of the court of common pleas for the city and county of 
Philadelphia; David Rittenhouse, present treasurer for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; John Poor; John Ely; Jonathan Heart, cap- 
tain of the First United States Regiment; James Irvine, late vice presi- 
dent Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; John Nancanon. 

In testimony whereof I, the notary, have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed my seal of office in Philadelphia aforesaid, the 27th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord 1788. | 

[SEAL.] Wn. CavgNOUGH, Notary Public. 


Report of the committee of the General Assembly of Penn- 
Sylvania, dated October 81, 1788, in favor of John Fitch, and 
refusing the request of James Rumsey to operate the steam- 
boat in the waters of the State of Pennsylvania: 


5 be er gp LÀ — — 5 — e petitions of James Rumsey, 
[2 tch, an eury V. ve report 
t h 0 g 3 ne n eai «tto don. 
heard the rties in support o eir respective claims are unani- 
mously of P eom that the law which grants to John Fitch an exclusive 
right to all boats propelled by fire and steam, hath.not only secured 
unto him, his heirs, etc., the exclusive right to the meth he had 
then invented for the purpose of applying the power of fire or steam 
in order to propel boats, t also whatsoever rovements he make 
himself or obtain from others du the time ted eed law. 
‘And however improper so extensive a law may be in its principles, yet 
considering that upon a faith of the said law, several citizens have 
spent much labor and money for which they are not yet reimbursed. 
And notwithstanding the legislature may have a yw to repeal laws 
which convey grants that are highly ae to e general welfare, 
yet the resuming such legislative grants ought never to be ess 
upon the most pressing necessity. 
Your committee therefore beg leave to offer the following resolutions, 


“Resolved, That the prayer of the petition of James ‘Rumsey be 
f ted, excepting so far as it respects the propelling of boats by the 
Force of fire or steam. 


X BM. That the prayer of the petition of Henry Voight can not 
ran ” 
e foregoing is a true co; of the original remaining on the files 
of the General Assembly, Philadelphia, October 31, 1788. 
J. SHALLUS, Assistant Clerk, 


respective nam: 


done 
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Petition of John Fitch to the General Assembly of New Jer- 
sey, dated November 1, 1788, protesting against the claims of 
James Rumsey : 

To the honorable the Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

The petition of John Fitch, of the city of Philadelphia, humbl 
showeth— 7 ? » 

That your petitioner, in consequence of the countenance and support 

ranted him by the honorable the Legislature of New Jersey, as well as 
y four other of the Middle States, has with unremitted nce and 
prodigious expense brought his steamboat to a very considerable degree 
of perfection, and is still pursuing his plan in full confidence of rea 
ing the reward of his labors under the sanction of the laws he hath "d 
tained. That your petitioner heard with great concern that a petition 
had been presented to your last honorable house by or on behalf of a 
certain James Rumsey with n view of obtaining a law to deprive him 
of his just and lrights granted him by your honorable predecessors, 
and that your petitioner, the moment he heard of his design, hastened 
to Trenton, but did not arrive time enough before the house broke up, yet 
he had the happiness to find that nothing was done to the prejudice of 
ne titioner, That since that time a similar attempt was made oh 
half of the said James Rumsey in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, who, 
by committee, gave a long and patient hearing to both parties, an 
t HA by report, determined in the most solemn manner in favor of your 
petitioner, which report.he begs leave to hand in herewith. "That re- 
ceiving intelligence of the renewed intentions of the friends of the said 
James Rumsey to repeat an application to your honorable house, your 
user resents himself before you, praying that you will be pleased 
o do no g to invalidate the laws heretofore solemnly made in his 
favor, but that your petitioner may be heard at the bar of your hon- 
erable house by counsel in defense of his rights, as well in support of 
his steamboat, as in support of his claims to the emolument and use 
of boiling water in a Pips or tube the more effectually to create steam, 
a mode he devised and laid before the Philosophical ety previous to 
any pretentions. ever ted by James „Which your. petitioner 
is ready to prove. "That the new Congress ng vested by the Con- 
stitution with powers.of granting exclusive rights for inventions, your 
titioner flattered himself that instead of repeating his claims ‘ore 

e individual houses of assembly he should only have been called on 
by the said James Rumsey to support his several claims before that 
1 whereby much qms of time and money mme be saved to the 

ubile and themselves; but if your honorable body should think proper 
o go into the business, your petitioner humbly prays that he may be 
allowed time and opportunity defend bis just claims and rights, and 
your petitioner as in duty bound will ever pray. 


TRENTON, November 1, 1788. 


Letter of John Fitch to the Legislature of New Jersey, dated 
November 3, 1788, in support of his petition of November 1, 
1788, relative to his steamboat and pipe boiler. 

States that his plan for a pipe boiler was laid before Congress 
in August, 1785, and recorded in the Philosophical Society in 
the following month. Intimates that James Rumsey obtained 
his ideas through improper methods: 


To the honorable Legislature of the State of New Jersey, now sitting 
at Princetown, November 3, 1788: 


The subscriber humbly begs leave to subjoin the following reasons 
to his petition in 8 of his just claims to his steamboat and pipe 
boiler, and doubts net but your indulgence will save a great expense 
and trouble in having the subject represented by counsel, which reasons 
are ns follows, viz: 

First. The law is positive and clear, and no explanation mor altera- 
tion can take place in assembly to the prejudice of the subscriber. 

Second. That a patent stands on ground very different from a law, 
the one riot dm. gr to all men, but the other to be obtained only after 
deliberation public consent, 

Third. The specification so warmly contended for applies to the 
power employed to produce the effect and not' to any indifferent inter- 
mediate agent, such as wood, water, or iron. But if, for argument 
sake, this was even admitted, the part now urged was fully specified in 
the contest with the subscriber and Arthur Donnaldson before the As- 
ter of Pennsylvania, as per their minutes and Gen. Irvine's cer- 

cate. 


Joux Frren, 


of others in 
full confidence of arms are not 
more wp. Pe ger to them than the property conveyed by this law. 

Sixth. t any limitation or restriction to the law not warranted 
by the law itself would be a violation of the Constitution, which 

rects all controversies about property to be divided in courts of 
qoc A contrary procedure wo introduce a most alarming prece- 

ent. 

Seventh. That all ways and modes of invention made public before 
the passing of the law are open to common use, unless special prior 
grants should interfere. 

Eighth. That the invention now contended for of pushing water from 
the stern was published 50 years ago by Mons. Bernoulli, a celebrated 

s, in France, and republished with improvements by Dr. Frank- 
before the pass of the law that no suggestion of ignorance of 
such publications shall avail a subsequent protender. 

Ninth. That even if the arguments used favor of James Rumsey 


contained real weight, they are produced at a wrong hour, The 
—.— a and it is too late, He made no objection in Virginia or 
elsewhere. J 


ere. 
Tenth. That with respect to the boiler it was the original thought 
of the subscriber, and the similarity thereof is nowhere to be found in 


e d 

Eleventh. That the scheme of the subscriber was to convey water 
into the pipe and then convey the said pipe into the body and through 
the hottest part of the fire in order to boil the water before it went into 
the great receiver. This is 7 and certified by the papers in 
the ‘possession of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

Twelfth. That this pipe, instead of being a trifling object, as con- 
tended by the counsel of Mr. Rumsey before the committee of the Assem- 


bly of Pennsylvania, is the only pipe and passes al] the water consumed 
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by the engine, which in the present small machine consumes about 30 
gallons in an hour. $ 

Thirteenth. That the originality of the idea of boiling water in a 
pipe is recorded in the philosophical society September, 1785, a body 
recognized by law as capable of receiving such deposits, and that the 
said idea of pipe boning can not be confined to any specific dimensions, 
4 every fresh foot of pipe added to an engine would require a 
resh law. 

Fourteenth. That the subscriber carried his plans and drawings to 
the Assembly of Virginia, everywhere exposing his scheme, and that from 
this first drawing either by direct or indirect means, by circuitous 
information, James Rumsey may have got the idea of the boiler he 
now claims. The plagiarism is certainly retortable with equal force to 
any charges against your petition. 

fifteenth. That James Rumsey, in his pamphlet and by the acknowl- 
edgment of his counsel before the committee of Pennsylvania, does not 

retend to any idea of a pipe boiler longer ago than the winter of 

185-86, whereas a drawing and description of the pipe boiler of the 
subscriber was not only laid before Congress in August, 1785, but a 
drawing and description was lodged with the philosophical society in 
September, 1785. 
hould this be the opinion of the legislature, the petition of James 
Rumsey will be laid aside. 
Jonx FITCH. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1788. 


The final petition of John Fitch to the Lezislative Council and 
General Assembly of New Jersey, dated November 25, 1788, 
claiming the pipe boiler as his original invention and protesting 
against the false pretensions of James Rumsey: 


To the honorable Legislative Council and General Assembly of the State 
of New Jersey: 

The petition of John Fitch humbly showeth— 

That the legislature of this State did by a law passed in the month 
of March, 1786, vest in your petitioner the exclusive right of construct- 
ing, etc., steamboats within the State, ting him at the same time 
full power to apply any machinery on board his boat which he might 
deem proper, provided the boat was propelled by the force of fire or 
steam; that your petitioner has learned with grief and surprise that a 
bill is now lying before your honorable house to vest in James Rumsey 
an exclusive right to a pipe boiler, a machine that your petitioner has 
long used in his boat, and which is essentially necessary to the comple- 
tion of that design for which your law was made in his favor. 

Your petitioner humbly conceives that vesting such right in James 
Rumsey is an interference with piv roperty a seri conveyed b 
Jaw, and will produce such a clashing of laws as is impolitic in a well- 
regulated State. Your petitioner has authentic documents to prove 
that he was in possession of the secret of a pipe boiler as early as the 
ne 1785, before your iaw in his favor was enacted, and that in Sep- 
ember of that year he laid a drawing of it before the Philosophical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia. After this period he communicated his princi- 
pe to a friend and acquaintance of the said Rumsey, from whom he 

as reason to believe Mr. Rumsey adopted the idea. Mr. Rumsey’s 
claim to the idea is many months posterior to this date; and as your 

titioner had previously thereto communicated his views to the pub- 
ic without any reward, he conceives that he is entitled to the law he 
has obtained as his only emolument, and that the bill 3 before 
your body if enacted into a law would be an unjust and cruel invasion 
of his indubitable right. 'The law on your table in his favor forbids 
any machine being made on the same principles with those of his de- 
scription of boilers, which is giving e improvement either of Mr. 
Rumsey or Voight ee of an original invention, as said de- 
scription will undoubtedly include the original invention itself, which 
is invariably on the same principles. A precedent of this kind your 
petitioner conceives was never known—for the improver to take the 
preference of the original inventor. Therefore, if Mr. Rumsey or any 
other person even propona an improvement in the structure of the ma- 
chine your law will preclude the legislature from framing a posterior 
law to advance this improvement to the rank and confer on it the 
emoluments of the original invention, 

Your petitioner. begs leave to remind this honorable body, moreover, 
that, as the encouragement of invention and genius and securing the 
property and benefits of them to the owner seems to be referred by the 
new Constitution to the Congress of the United States, it is probable 
this bars eh between Mr. Rumsey and him will be ultimately decided 
before that body. 

He therefore prays that, if it seem good to your honorable body, it 
may now be 8 to that tribunal, and no law be at your 
present session. But should this legislature resolve at present to take 
up the bill, your petitioner humbly prays that he may be indulged with 
a hearing his counsel before your honorable pode: in support of his 
rights, And your petitioner, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 


JOHN FITCH. 
PRINCETON, November 25, 1788. 


The Relations of the Distriet of Columbia to the General 
Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to discuss the 
intimate personal or local history of the District, nor to cata- 
logue the various acts of Congress relating thereto, nor to pre- 
sent to you tedious statistics. I hope to take briefly a broad 
glance at the situation, 


The District of Columbia exists by virtue of the provision of 
the Federal Constitution giving Congress exclusive jurisdiction 
over a district not exceeding 10 miles square which shall be 
ceded to the United States for the purpose of the sent of Gov- 
ernment. The reason for this provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution is found in the early history of the Continental Con- 
gress and of Congress under the Articles of Confederation. The 
Federal Government, in its infancy and in its feebleness, found 
itself unable to command respect, maintain dignity, or even to 
protect its own peace and safety if required to meet in a city 
in some one of the States where the police authority and the 
maintenance of public order was entirely under the control of 
the local sovereignty. This was the compelling cause of the 
creation and establishment of the District of Columbia. It was 
desired that Congress should have exclusive jurisdiction over 
sufficient territory to establish in peace, dignity, and safety the 
National Capital, and to protect the administration of the na- 
tional power and the sessions of the National Legislature. 
Washington is not only primarily a national capital; it is ex- 
clusively a national capital. It belongs to the people of the 
Nation. It has been determined that no government can exist 
in the District of Columbia, no matter what its form may be, 
which is independent of the Federal Government. The District 
of Columbia is not, never has been, and never can be an organ- 
ized political entity like a State, nor even a corporate political 
entity like a municipality, with power to deal on a contractual 
basis with the Federal Government. I say this because it 
seems to be fashionable in discussing the affairs of the District 
to use the term “organic act" in referring to the act of 1878, 
and to talk of a solemn contract as though some contractual 
relations existed between two relatively equal bodies which 
could not be violated or altered without the consent of both. 
The reference to any particular act of Congress creating or 
altering its relations to the District of Columbia as an organic 
act, in the sense that word is used, in creating a new entity 
in the system of States, is a legal absurdity. 

Congress is charged not only with the right but with the duty 
to deal with the District from time to time as altered conditions 
may justify. It is absurd to talk of an act as though it were 
irrepealable and beyond the power of amendment, or as though 
it were a contract based upon some form of valuable considera- 
tion. The only restriction upon the power of Congress to deal 
with the District is that it shall not invade private property 
rights except within the well-defined limitations of the exercise 
of the police and taxing power. Congress can exercise all of the 
usual powers of taxation over the District which are exercised 
by States through their municipalities or otherwise over the 
property of private citizens. Congress has not relinquished, 
waived, nor bargained away any portion of its taxing power, 
and it has no moral right to exempt private property in the 
Distriet, either real or personal, from the operation of laws 
imposing taxes which are usual and necessary in other portions 
of the United States. 

Prior to 1874 the District enjoyed a Territorial form of gov- 
ernment with a species of local autonomy. In 1874 this local 
government broke down. The policemen, firemen, and city em- 
ployees were unpaid, an enormous public debt had been con- 
tracted. 'The credit of the District was entirely exhausted, and 
at the same time the tax burden was very grievous. The 
physical appearance of Washington at that time must have been 
ludicrous if we believe the account of Louisa M. Alcott. She 
described in detail the pigs she met on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and their individual traits and habits. I suppose the cows still 
fed in Lafayette Square at that time. The debt which had been 
incurred for public improvements was out of all proportion to 
the population of the city, and any tangible results were scarcely. 
apparent. Various reasons were given for this humiliating con- 
dition. It is said that the great number of ex-slaves who poured 
into Washington during and following the Civil War demoral- 
ized the local government and introduced an element of ig- 
norance and corruption which made home rule impossible. This 
may be partially true, but the demoralizing effects of the Civil 
War were by no means confined to Washington. Hundreds of 
municipalities and a score of States were struggling with the 
unusual burdens and revolutionary changes of that period, and 
they were required to meet their problems unaided by the Fed- 
eral Government. The truth is that all of the larger cities of 
the country were suffering from the era of extravagance and 
corruption which followed the Civil War. New York had its 
“Tweed ring" which saddled it with an enormous publie debt. 
Many of the cities throughout the country were burdened with 
public obligations recklessly imposed upon the people without 
adequate return. Private property was everywhere confiscated 
by the tax burdens to meet these obligations. Many of the 
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cities were utterly unable to refund their public indebtedness 
at any rate of interest, and public securities were considerably 
below par. 

Some American municipalities actually went out of existence 
as a means of avoiding this weight of obligations, which were 
wholly political and largely fraudulent. Washington, however, 
was fortunate in being the National Capital. It was imperative 
that a city government be maintained here of the best type, and 
that it be done without the confiscation of private property. 
Law, order, and the usual functions of the local government 
must be carried on and paid for. Washington must not be per- 
mitted to suffer from the sins of its political rulers, or even from 
its own sins, although other American municipalities could 
hope for no special relief. In 1874 the District was put into the 
hands of the receivers, and its affairs were straightened out by 
Congress, The Federal Government contributed by special ap- 
propriations as much as was needed to keep the District gov- 
ernment running, and even to provide for the interest on the 
publie debt. 

I will not stop now to discuss the honesty of this public debt, 
nor whether the refunding of it, which was accomplished by the 
Federal receivers, was in the interest of the local bondholders 
er in the interest of the people. I do not know whether the 
persons who claimed to own the bonds paid 30 cents on the dol- 
Jar for them or less, I do not know how many private fortunes 
in the District or elsewhere began with the refunding of these 
bonds. It is utterly useless to stir the depths of that stagnant 
pool. I do know, however, that the financial and property-own- 
ing interests in the District were treated liberally at that time 
by Congress, as they have been treated liberally ever since, 

The act of 1878 establishing a permanent government for the 
District of Columbia proved to be a wonderful blessing to the 
District. Its liberality to the District is doubtless due to the 
utter financial and political prostration in which the District 
was then found. It is the wildest dream of the imagination to 
call it a solemn contract, as though it were a contract between 
two independent and competent parties. It imposed then and 
imposes now no obligations upon the Federal Government be- 
yond the obligation contained in the Federal Constitution to 
provide a seat of government for the Federal power. The false 
note in all of this recent discussion has been to treat the interest 
ef the property owners of the District as something entirely 
apart from the rights of other American citizens. The District 
was not created and is not governed in the interest of those 
who choose to buy real estate here. It is not a foreign nation 
or principality with whom a treaty must be made. The taxes 
collected in the District are not tribute from a fallen foe, but 
they are a part, and only a very small part, of the money which 
Congress has lavished on the National Capital. 

The act of 1878 relieved the District from its embarrassments 
and removed a great load from private property. It prevented 
the confiscation of property by excessive taxation. It relieved 
the people of the District from the results of mismanagement. 
It refunded the public debt at the rate of 3.65 per cent interest. 
At that time no State or municipality in the Union could refund 
its public debt for less than 6 per cent, and in most cases, on 
account of the sale of the bonds below par, they were paying 
from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. For more than 30 years the 
District has enjoyed this low rate of interest. 

This would be a great benefit even if the District had to pay 
all of the principal and interest, which is no more than all other 
American municipalities were compelled to do with indebtedness 
of this character. This result was achieved by placing the 
credit of the United States behind the bonds. Itis now claimed 
that the United States not only guaranteed the bonds, but 
jointly agreed to pay them. If the technicalities are with the 
District in this matter, the people of the United States must 
submit, whatever may be the moral aspect of the question. The 
act of 1878 not only saved the District at the time, but has made 
possible its continuous growth and improvement. It has made 
it truly a national capital. Congress has paid 50 per cent of 
the running expenses of the District, and in addition thereto it 
has spent a large amount of money in improving the District in 
various ways, which is not charged against the District. These 
improvements are of a class that other cities would have to pay 
for themselves, or look to the generosity of some patriotic cit- 
izen. The most striking of these is the park system. Congress 
has done so much for the District in addition to its contribu- 
tion of one-half of the running expenses that it may be truly 
said that we found Washington of mud and left it of marble. 

The act of 1878 provides that taxation in the District should 
be limited to 15 mills on all of the real property and upon all 
personal property not taxable elsewhere. This is a very mod- 
erate rate of taxation. It must be remembered that this rate 
covers all of the taxation paid by a property owner in the Dis- 


trict It includes what in other States throughout the Union 
would be divided into several additional assessments. It in- 
cludes not only the general expenses of the District zovernment, 
but the school taxes, street improvements, special assessments, 
road taxes, and so forth. While in the other municipalities an 
ndditional tax for the support of the county and State is 
assessed. 

The rate of assessment in the District of Columbia is 663 per 
cent of the cash value. In other cities the rate of assessment 
runs from 333 to 100 per cent, so that it requires some care to 
compare the tax rate in the District with the tax rate elsewhere, 
and it is very easy to make misleading figures. The statistics 
are available in a speech of Judge Prouty, of Iowa, in Congress, 
and therefore I will not repeat them. It is sufficient to say that 
the cost of government per capita is higher than in any other 
city, except New York and Boston, while the rate of taxation 
per dollar on property in the District is the lowest of any 
municipality of 100,000 people or over, and the per capita wealth 
in Washington is the greatest of any city on the globe. Fifteen 
mills is the average taxation in American cities for city pur- 
poses alone, which does not include such taxes as the school 
tax, and special improvements such as street paving, and fre- 
quently does not include park taxes. In addition to this the 
property owner in the average American city must pay county 
taxes and State taxes. The aggregate which he pays runs from 
80 to 50 mills on the dollar. If the assessment of property were 
only half the assessment of property in the District of Colum- 
bia he would in that case pay more taxes, but the assessment 
probably averages very close to the assessment of the District of 
Columbia. ‘ 

Property in the District of Columbia is not overtaxed. I 
may illustrate by a comparison with my own city of Kansas 
City, Mo. That city raises approximately $6,000,000 for city 
purposes, including the general fund, schools, and public im- 
provements, and it raises about $3,000,000 more for county 
and State purposes. Thus this city, which is fairly moderate 
in its tax rate, has constructed one of the most beautiful park 
systems in the world, raises $9,000,000 from 250,000 people, 
while the city of Washington raises about $7,000,000 from 
350,000 people. In that city the special improvements such as 
street paving are paid for by the abutting property owners, and 
this is an almost universal rule in American cities. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared that these im- 
provements are special benefits which are not properly included 
in the general term “ taxes.” 

The act of 1878 provided that there should be levied in the 
District of Columbia a tax of 15 mills on all real estate and all 
personal property not taxable elsewhere. It does not seem to be 
generally understood by the people of Washington that this act 
has been violated for 30 years in the interest of a privileged class. 
In the act of Congress providing the machinery for the assess- 
ment of personal property in the District the words in the act 
of 1878 were changed by the addition of the word "tangible" 
before the words “ personal property." I would not undertake 
to say how this word “tangible” crept into the law. The 
result is that there is no legal machinery in the District for 
the taxation of intangible personal property, such as stocks, 
bonds, and investment securities generally. A merchant pays 
on his: stock of goods because that is tangible, but the banker 
or the owner of invested capital pays nothing on his securities. 
There is no inheritance tax in the District of Columbia, al- 
though such a tax exists very generally in the American States. 
The low tax rate of 15 mills, the exemption of intangible per- 
sonal property, and the absence of an inheritance tax have 
resulted in bringing to the District of Columbia a large number 
of invested fortunes representing wealth which was not created 
in the District, but which was created in some one of the several 
States. The owner of one of these invested fortunes who thus 
withdraws his wealth from the State which produced it, and 
where it can be subject to taxation, practically escapes taxa- 
tion on it by becoming nominally a legal resident of the District 
of Columbia. The State from which he withdrew the fortune 
is doubly wronged, for it not only loses that taxable wealth, 
but it continues to pay its full quota of the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the protection and enjoyment of the 
owner of the fortune. In my judgment this condition of af- 
fairs is morally and economically wrong. 

The fact that Washington is the National Capital is no rea- 
son for providing tax exemptions in favor of those citizens who 
can remove their wealth here. Property in the District of 
Columbia should be assessed and taxed upom an equal and just 
basis in comparison with property in other American cities. 
Of all localities in the country the National Capital should be 
the last place where invested wealth can escape its just share 
of public burdens. An experience on the District of Columbia 
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Committee and a subsequent service on the Appropriations 
Committee of the House has led me to believe that to bring 
the taxes within the District to a just level with taxes outside 
of the District it is necessary, first, to segregate public im- 
provements from the general fund, and tax them upon the abut- 
ting property owner. Second, to provide for the taxation of 
intangible wealth on the same basis as tangible property. 
Third, to provide for an inheritance tax. All of these reforms 
will meet with bitter opposition from certain elements in the 
District, but no reform is ever popular and no tax was ever 
received with enthusiasm. If these reforms are accomplished 
the District, instead of raising $7,000,000 annually, will raise 
$11.000,000. 

The plan of paying one-half of the District expenses out of 
the Federal Treasury and one-half out of the Distriet revenues 
is responsible for keeping static these abuses of the taxing 
system. In practice the plan is that every dollar raised in the 
District shall be matched with a dollar out of the Federal 
Treasury. If the untaxed wealth in the District were subject 
to taxation and the revenues of the District correspondingly 
increased the charge upon the Federal Treasury would also be 
increased. As long as the $7,000,000 raised from small house 
owners and business men, supplemented by an equal amount 
from the Federal Treasury, is ample for the District expenses 
no serious attempt is made to tax the exempt classes. As soon 
as a serious attempt is made it will reveal that the half-and- 
half plan has long since performed its function, and is becoming 
an increasing burden to the Federal Government, and a tempta- 
tion to extravagance. Hence the sacredness of the half-and- 
half plan is the citadel of privileged wealth. It is sometimes 
urged in justification of the half-and-half principle that the 
Federal Government owns half of the real estate in the Dis- 
trict. So far as I can find this was never true. When the 
boundaries of Washington extended only to Florida Avenue it 
may have been possible to make such a showing by charging 
to the Federal Government all of the area of streets, squares, 
parks, and other land used for city purposes, as well as that 
used for Federal purposes. My best information is that the 
Federal Government actually occupies for Federal purposes less 
than 100 acres in the District of Columbia. It has the title to a 
great deal of land like the big parks and the tiny parks at the 
intersection of avenues, which it has acquired for the beautifien- 
tion of the city, and which it holds not as a private landowner 
but as trustee for the public. Most of the avenues shown on 
the map as of exceptional width are not so in fact, the surplus 
width being actually fenced into the front yards of the adjoin- 
ing proprietors. I believe that all of the publie land in the 
District will total less than 20 per cent of the area of the Dis- 
trict. 

The half-and-half plan of contributing to the support of the 
District has broken down and must be repealed. Its absurdity 
as applied to the present conditions is shown by the following 
facts: When the law was originally passed in 1878 the revenues 
of the District were only about $2,000,000, and it was necessary 
for the Federal Treasury to contribute an equal amount in 
order to maintain a city government fit for a national capital. 
To-day the revenues of the District are more than $7,000,000. 
If the Federal Government is required by law to contribute an 
equal amount, the total is $14,000,000. Congress has only 
found it necessary to appropriate $12,000,000 for all the ex- 
penses of the local government. This leaves a surplus which 
will have to be used in one of three ways: Either it must be 
spent foolishly and extravagantly in raising salaries and in 
unnecessary public work to support a ring of contractors and 
bankers, or it must be used to reduce the already low tax of 
15 mills on the property in the District, or it must remain in 
Uncle Sam's Treasury until needed. I favor the last Why 
should we yield to the clamor of bankers and contractors in 
the District? Why should we decrease the taxes on the real 
estate speculators in the District when we are compelled, by the 
war in Europe, to increase the taxes of all other American tax- 
payers? 

The situation is getting worse yearly. Next year the District 
revenues will be $8,000,000, and if the half-and-half plan is 
maintained Uncle Sam will have to add another $8,000,000. 
Soon the District revenues will be $10,000,000, and if doubled 
under the existing law there will be $20,000,000 to spend and 
waste. I favor the amendment that proposes to apply the Dis- 
trict revenues to the expenses of the District government as 
far as available and pay the balance of the expenses out of the 
Federal Treasury. This is fair to the District. It does not 
raise the taxes of n single merchant or small home owner in 
the District, but it does enable Congress to pass laws to catch 
the tax dodgers and to tax the untaxed wealth of the District 
without at the same time being compelled to match every dollar 


raised in the District with a dollar out of the Federal Treasury 
and thus raise the taxes of the whole United States. The 
Federal Government owns certain property in the District which 
is used exclusively for the city, and which brings in a revenue, 
like the market house and the fish wharf. It makes the District 
a present of these revenues, and then it has to match them, 
under the present law, by an equal amount out of the Federal 
Treasury. Every time a saloon keeper on Pennsylvania Avenue 
pays $1,000 license the people of the United States have to pay 
an additional $1,000 for that saloon, 

The half-and-half plan should be repealed. It is unjust to 
the people of the United States and demoralizing to the people 
of the District. But dinner-table diplomacy is a fine art in 
Washington. Many Members of Congress and more Senators 
are found voting for the exemption for the rich in Washington 
that they would not dare vote for in their home cities. I 
know a Senator who had no sooner reached Washington than 
he sent back and sold his home in his own city and bought a 
new and fashionable house here. Of course he is silent as the 
tomb on tax reform in the District. 

The half-and-half plan should be modified by providing that 
a fair tax be levied upon all private property in the District 
at approximately the same rate that such property would bear 
in other American cities and that the Federal Government 
should contribute either on the basis of its holdings as a 
private landowner, or on the basis of the increased burdens, if 
any, which it places on the District to maintain a higher 
ME of government than would be necessary in other 

ties, 

Much has been said about making Washington a beautiful 
city, and the appeal to the Nation at large is always on this 
basis, but it is utterly impossible to show any connection be- 
tween these tax exemptions and the beautifieation of Wash- 
ington. Washington has been beautified by Congress, and will 
continue to be so beautified without expense to the property 
owners, and thus Washington enjoys an advantage which no 
other city can possibly enjoy. It is more than probable that 
the liberality of Congress has diseouraged rather than en- 
couraged the growth of the spirit of public enterprise in the 
District. The presence of the Federal Government has never 
been a burden on the people of Washington, but is an asset to 
any city. Uncle Sam has a pay roll of $50,000,000 a year in 
Washington, and no panic has ever stopped his pay rolL 

The present plan of the city of Washington follows, in a gen- 
eral way, the plans of Maj. L'Enfant, which were made out at 
the instance of President Washington. As far as they have 
been adhered to, they have resulted in a very beautiful city, 
although beauty was not the primary reason for such plans. 
The first element to be considered in a national capital is not 
beauty, but strength and defensibility. In this respect Wash- 
ington is woefully deficient. Twice in our national history we 
have found that Washington was utterly incapable of defense 
from a military standpoint. In 1814 the disaster really hap- 
pened; in 1864 it was only threatened. However, the National 
Capital is here, and whether it be defensible or not, it has 
around about it the powerful arms of Uncle Sam, and the 
whole Nation must stand or fall with the Capital. The Capital 
can not protect the country, nor be the last citidal of its 
strength, as is the case in most powerful nations, but the 
country can and will protect the Capital in any case of risk. 
The plans of Maj. L'Enfant contemplated that Washington 
should be laid out on a very generous scale. The usual num- 
ber of streets were provided for, but of a width which was then 
thought unusual In addition to the usual streets were the 
avenues running diagonally across the city, which were all of 
unusual width. At the crossing of these avenues were arranged 
circles and squares. At a glance it would appear that this was 
a plan merely to beautify the city, and a design to create a 
large amount of publie grounds and open space within the Dis- 
trict. We know, however, that this was not the primary 
object. The idea was adapted from Napoleon's plans for Paris, 
and is a very useful and effective way of guarding against a 
sudden rising of the populace, accompanied by rioting and mob 
violence, which so frequently disturbs capitals and threatens 
the Government. Napoleon conceived the idea that if a suf- 
ficient number of circles and squares, connected by broad ave- 
nues, could be dispersed throughout the city of Paris, he could 
plant artillery at the circles and sweep any one of the radiating 
avenues clear of a mob in a very few moments. ‘The most strik- 
ing example of this idea is La Place d'Etoile, in Paris, which, 
taking advantage of a little knoll, is surrounded by radiating 
boulevards like the spokes of a wheel. From this commanding 
point of Paris all that side of the Seine can be held in order 
by a minimum number of men and guns. Fortunately we have 
never been called upon to put this idea to a test in Washington, 
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The plan remains with us as one of those happy accidents which 
produce beauty and which are the despair of the artist who 
labors so hard with line, scale, and rule to accomplish, in the 
creation of artistic beauty, that which is so frequently done 
without his aid or even his knowledge. 

It took Washington three-fourths of a century to grow into 
L'Enfant's plan; but what is three-fourths of a century in the 
lifeofanation? It is well for us that the plan was comprehensive 
enough at the beginning. About a decade ago it was assumed 
that an improvement could be made upon L'Enfant's plan, and a 
committee of artists was set to work on a plan for the beautifica- 
tion of Washington. This has resulted in some fragmentary 
good. It has resulted in the permanent reclamation of the un- 
sightly swamp near the Potomac Drive. It may further result 
in the grouping of public buildings in some artistic and impos- 
ing way. As far as I can discover, however, it has utterly neg- 
lected the possibilities of beauty in other locations of the Dis- 
trict. It did not take advantage, as it might have, of the beau- 
tiful circle of hills surrounding Washington and the wonderful 
valleys behind them. It provided no circling boulevards adapted 
to the topography of the country, opening up the more remote 
sections of the District for future development. It is not for 
me, às a mere layman and an untutored barbarian, to criticize 
a plan gotten up by a committee which themselves admit that 
they are fine artists. It is my misfortune, however, to grasp 
only the art which links itself to nature, and smell with a rather 
keen nose the midnight oil which betrays the laborious efforts 
of the literary hack or the artistic hack, to grasp only the con- 
ventionalitles of others. However, we should all be gratified, 
though we may differ as to details, that Washington is rapidly 
becoming the most beautiful capital in. the world, and the only 
danger that we have of marring its beauty is in overloading it 
with too many statues and monuments, many of which we may 
eventually destroy. In the brief time of six years that I have 
served in Congress 11 statues or monuments, or an average of 
two a year, have been constructed. This is going fast enough, 
it seems to me, for a capital which we hope will endure for sey- 
eral hundred years at least. 

The obligations of the Federal Government toward the Na- 
tional Capital do not stop with a mere reform in its financial 
relations. It should be the aim of Congress, with the coopera- 
tion of the people of the District, to build here not only the 
most beautiful but the most progressive city in the country. 
Living conditions in Washington should reflect the high type 
of the American ideal of city life. A city is both a home and 
& workshop. In most of the American cities the workshop idea 
predominates, because their very existence as cities depends upon 
their industry and commercial operations. In Washington the 
home idea predominates. 

The great population of Washington is dependent upon the 
existence here of the seat of the Government. The largest 
employer of labor in the District is Uncle Sam, and even the 
commercial and financial interests here are dependent upon 
the business created by the sessions of Congress and the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Washington is not a manu- 
facturing city, and never will be. It is entirely unlikely that 
Congress would encourage or even tolerate the creation of 
manufacturing districts in the District of Columbia, with the 
massing of industrial population, the danger of strikes, boycotts, 
lockouts, the fluctuation in the labor market, caused by re- 
curring trade depressions, and all of the problems which arise 
in an industrial center. No one but a few real estate agents could 
possibly profit by the establishment of manufacturing industries 
in the District. In all other respects it would be a distinct and 
irreparable disadvantage. On the other hand, Washington will 
be not only the Nation's Capital and the center of its political 
life, but in many respects the center of its artistic, literary, and 
scientific life. It will always be a great educational center and 
will be the greatest convention city of the United States. We 
are on the eve of a new awakening of the civic consciousness 
all over our land. Cities which have boasted only of their 
material wealth and their pagan appeals to the senses are 
beginning to have a soul. This soul of the city is a realization 
of the demands of social justice. 'The humblest worker in the 
city is entitled to decent conditions for home and family life. 
He is not only entitled to them, but through the inscrutable 
justice of Providence we realize that he will either get them or 
inflict the penalty upon the city at large. Slum politics have 
never plundered Washington as they have other cities, but 
slum conditions exist here, because they are a by-product of 
American civilization. A city can not be made exclusively of 


boulevards, parks, grand-opera houses, and publie buildings. 
Washington should not only be known throughout the world as 
the city beautiful, but as the city with a soul. This is a type of 
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civic effort in which the good people of Washington can com- 
mand the enthusiastic support of the Nation. Many other 
American cities are far in advance of Washington in grasping 
this problem, although they have greater burdens to carry and 
greater problems to solve. 

The time has come for constructive legislation for the city of 
Washington. Not constructive in the mere sense of expending 
Federal money wisely or unwisely in the purchase of property 
or the erection of public buildings, but constructive in the sense 
of establishing a rule of social justice which will bring the city 
organism to its highest development. 

In my view, the first step in this direction is a reform in the 
tax laws, by which special privilege should be abolished and 
all taxpayers made to stand on an equal footing. Second, the 
abolishment of the alley slums, with their danger of physical 
and moral contamination. Third, the rehousing of the former 
slum dwellers in sanitary quarters. Fourth, the physical ap- 
pearance of all parts of the District should be improved, includ- 
ing the reclamation of the Anacostia Flats, the bed of Rock 
Creek, and other abandoned spots. Both banks of the Po- 
tomac should again be in the control of the District by a re- 
cession of the Virginia shore. Fifth, a control of the public 
utilities of the District. There should be universal transfers 
between the street car lines, and better car service. 'The price 
of gas in the District is now 85 cents, while in Indianapolis, 
Ind., it is 60 cents and in many other American cities it ranges 
from 70 cents to 75 cents. Electric current in the District is 
selling at 10 cents per kilowatt, and the greatest natural hydro- 
electric power in the world lies at the very door of the District 
without being used. As fast as these public utilities come 
under public ownership they should be put upon a business 
basis, so that they will pay not only their running expenses, but 
the sinking fund represented by the investment. Sixth, the 
Schools should be made social centers, especially in view of the 
fact that the plain citizens of Washington have no other com- 
mon meeting point. All of the schools should be modernized 
on the Gary plan. They should be made not only centers of 
instruction for the children, but for the adults as well. They 
should combine manual training, publie baths, publie play- 
grounds, physical and publie recreation, day nursery, and li- 
brary features. 'They should be open every night, either for 
publie discussion or amusement, and available for any legiti- 
mate meeting, either political, civie, or social. In offering rec- 
reation of this kind they should lead to a higher standard of 
citizenship by putting low-class and doubtful places of amuse- 
ment out of business. Seventh, if I may borrow again an illus- 
tration from my own city of Kansas City, Washington should 
have a board of publie welfare to look after the condition of its 
police court, its juvenile court, public dances, cafés, and other 
places of resort, and expending its activity in helpful ways for 
the young citizens, especially the inexperienced boys and girls, 
who may drift into the dangerous environments of a big city. 
Kansas City, under the direction of its welfare board, even con- 
ducts a free legal aid bureau for poor women and laboring men 
who can not afford to go to law to secure their rights. It con- 
ducts a municipal loan bureau, which has almost solved the loan- 
shark evil. These are some of the constructive measures which 
ought to find their highest development in the Nation's Capital, 
so that life here would not only be more beautiful, but purer and 
cleaner than ever before in the world's history. Before we 
had gotten very far on such a program as this, Washington 
would not only be known as the most beautiful city, but as the 
city with a soul. 


A Tribute to Cotton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege ex- 
tended by the Heuse I shall print in the Recorp the beautiful 
tribute to cotton which our able, eloquent, and popular col- 
league, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], deliv- 
ered on the occasion of a social meeting held recently in the 
city of Washington for the purpose of promoting the culture, 
the manufacture, and the use of the South's chief product. 
Always eloquent and happy in expression, Mr. MCKELLAR was 
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unusually happy and eloquent on that oceasion. He imperson- 
ated “ King Cotton,” and spoke as follows: 


I am King Cotton! “ Master of human destinies am I. Fame, Love, 
and Fortune upon my footsteps wait.” I clothe the world with m 
fleecy staple and from my juicy kernel I give food to all mankind an 
to all beasts. My mother was Discovery, my father was Invention, and 
Manufacture has made me famous in every land under the sun. 
bring wealth to all who deal in me—to those who plant me, to those 
who raise me, to those who sell me, to those who buy me, to those who 
keep and protect me, to those who ship me, to those who manufacture 
me into splendid fabries—to all of these I bring wealth, and to every 
AN creature that uses me I bring comfort, contentment, and hap- 
piness, 

I am the fabled Atlantis, the long-sought-for Eldorado, the Golden 
Fleece, the modern Aladdin's lamp! Men of every nation and clime 
seek me out in order to become rich and happy. I make every man that 
wears me comfortable. I make every woman that clothes herself with 
me both comfortable and beautiful. All men are my worshipers and all 
women are AL subjects. 

Peace and Prosperity and Happiness are my friends. They go hand 
in hand with me through every land and on every sea. When they are 
with me my joy is complete. When they leave me I am undone and 
miserable. I have but o enemies, and they are sordid Poverty and 
awful War. To-day these enemies greatly oppress me. They have deso- 
lated my peaceful dominions; they have usurped my market places; 
they have destroyed my ships; they have taken away my Prosperity 
and Happiness! 

My annual revenue is greater than that of any other king or poten- 
tate, however rich or powerful. My name is on the lips of every civi- 
lized pus. directly or indirectly, on every day. There is no electric 
wire existence that does not carry daily report of mé. There is no 
sent newspaper that does not advertise me. When my price is low, 

he years are lean. When my price is high, the years are fat. I am 
the first aid to the sick and wounded. I am the last resting place of 
the dead. dwell palace of the rich. I am ever at home in the 
humble cottage of the poor. I am used in battle, in murder, for the 
urposes of wounding and killing, and then my glossy folds are the 
rst to wrap the bodies of the killed or maimed. am the best freight 
of railroads and the most fruitful cargo of ships. 

I sail under every flag and am the flag itself; but I love best the flag 
that I make for my country. Paraphrasing the words of another: Go 
to the uttermost limits of the earth, follow the remotest waves of the 
sea, stand on any spot in the vast expanse of sea or land, and look up 
and behold the flag of your Republic, and the starry banner that streams 
above your head will recall at the dawn’s early light and the twilight’s 
last gleaming the genius and soul of my wonderful fabric, which shines 
from every star and glistens from every stripe. 

To-night, therefore, I have called together all my loyal subjects to 
listen to words of wisdom spoken by our Royal Counsel, Senator HoKE 
Surra. He will deliver to you words of skill and craftiness, touching 
how we may recover our lost dominions and forever put an end to our 
enemies, evil Poverty and horrid War. Hear ye him! 


Sales of Arms and Munitions of War to Belligerents. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN G. PORTER. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the deep interest which our 
people are taking in promoting the passage of the resolutions 
pending before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives prohibiting the shipment of arms and muni- 
tions of war to the belligerent nations of Europe and Asia is 
most gratifying. I know of no better evidence of the lofty 
moral standards of our people, who believe with the lamented 
McKinley, that “there must be a constant movement toward a 
higher and nobler civilization” than the efforts being made to 
stop the shipment of murderous instruments of war to these 
unfortunate countries. 

I hold no brief for any of the contending nations, and if my 
recital of historical facts may appear to favor one nation over 
another such is not my purpose. My sole object in the use of 
these facts being to support my contention in favor of the es- 
tablishment by our country of a higher standard of morality 
by stopping the shipment of the “things which kill” to the 
warring nations of Europe and Asia. 

The pioneer, in clearing the land, gathers all the stumps, 
brush, and débris into a great pile, and after it is thoroughly 
dried it takes but a single match to start the conflagration. 
The political conditions in Europe and Asia for the last two 
decades have been very much like the pioneer’s brush pile— 
it required but a match to start a conflagration which has ap- 
palled mankind and caused civilization to perish among the 
belligerent nations, 

Nearly all the wars of the past were commercial. While their 
commercial nature may not appear at the first glance, a careful 

analysis of the causes leads the mind to the inevitable conclusion 
that it was the desire for gain which brought them about. 


There is no difference between the wars of conquest of ancient 
times and the wars for commercial supremacy of modern 
times; they both sought the same end, money, the love of 
which Holy Writ tells us is “ the root of all evil.” Certainly it 
is the foundation of all wars. Civilization, or so-called civiliza- 
tion, throughout the centuries has never been able to resist the 
“metallic yoice of the Goddess of Commercialism” which, 
with racial prejudice and religious intolerance, has always stood 
in the way of human progress. They have been the enemies of 
civilization. Some great thinkers contend that we should 
measure our civilization by the extent of war. If this rule be 
correct, then this is the most uncivilized era in the world’s 
history. 

Our recent War with Spain is a splendid exception to this 
statement, in which, actuated by the purest motives, solely in 
the interests of humanity, and guided by the gentle McKinley, 
we reached out the hand of brotherhood to crushed and bleeding 
Cuba, bade her arise and be free and take her proper place 
among the nations of the earth. The return by the Government 
to China of our share of the indemnity arising out of the Boxer 
insurrection, and other beneficent acts which I have not the 
time to enumerate, have established for this Nation in the eyes 
of the world a moral standard of the highest order. Why not 
apply the same noble morality to the shipment of arms and 
munitions of war to Europe and not allow the desire for gold 
to make us a party to the carnage which is now going on in 
those stricken countries? If we could remove the powerful 
opposition of the commercial side of these transactions, there is 
no question in my mind but that these shipments would stop 
and stop at once. I am a firm believer in retributive justice, 
and every dollar we receive from the sales of instruments of war 
will do us more harm than good, as they are bathed in the 
blood of our fellow men and the tears of widows and orphans. 
A humane and just neutrality in this war, founded upon the 
eternal principles of justice and right, will be of more yalue 
to this Nation than all the wealth of Europe. 

For many years we have heard talk, in season and out, of 
universal peace, Where are these peace advocates in the pres- 
ent crisis, at least those who are not busily engaged in keeping 
The Hague Peace Palace out of the range of cannon balls? 
With the exception of Dr. BAgTHOLDT and a few of his associ- 
ates, they are all conspicuous by their silence. 

There is only one practical way to prevent war, to some ex- 
tent at least, and that is by the absolute refusal by all neutral 
nations to supply the belligerents with supplies of any kind. 
This international policy would at least shorten wars. If Rus- 
sia hdd known when she declared war against Japan that she 
could not secure arms and ammunition from Germany, or Japan 
had known that she could not secure similar material from 
England, they both would have hesitated before entering the 
contest. If Russia had known before the beginning of this 
war that she could not buy cannon from her recent enemy, 
Japan, or if England and France had known they could not de- 
pend upon this vast storehouse of ours for even food for their 
people, the sword would have remained much longer in its 
scabbard. To those who look upon these shipments solely 
through the eyes of “Mammon” I call their attention to the 
fact that almost every line of business in this country is af- 
fected by the war. "Thousands and tens of thousands are out of 
employment; abnormal conditions are arising even in regard to 
our own food supply, and the quicker this war is ended the 
better it will be for the commercial life of this Nation. Take a 
sordid view of the transaction if you desire—are we helping 
ourselves commercially by aiding and abetting the prolongation 
of the war? That our assistance to the belligerent nations will 
prolong it is a conceded fact; even the Secretary of State admits 
it in his official interview of two weeks ago. 

The immediate profits from this unrighteous trade may be 
considerable; and brushing aside all considerations of humanity, 
have you ever considered how costly they may be to us in the 
future? A friend of mine has a relative fighting in the German 
trenches in northern France. She received a letter from him 
recently, and it, no doubt, represents the sentiment of the 
German soldiers. Translated, it reads as follows: 


The part which your country plays in this war has indeed changed. 
Wilson's fine proclamation at the beginning of the war was received 
bere with great interest and joy. It breathed sincere neutrality. We 
had not expected more, and we remem the saying in the Bible 
that “the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life,” for it was a neutrality 
even of the thoughts that the President called for. Months have gone 
by in the field, and now we are confronted by the fact that we are 
assailed by American-made shells and shrapnel, perhaps also by bullets, 
bombs, and other death-d instruments of the same origin. The 


letter of the law may be on your side, but where now is the spirit of 
Ou preventing animosi 
may satisfy statesmen, 


neutrality ? r statesmen may yet su 
between Germany and the 
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United States; that 
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but in the place where the heart of the German people beats now—that 
is, here at the front—opinion is different. We German soldiers can 
make no distinction between those who shoot at us with shells and those 
who prepare and sell them with the definite knowledge of their ghastly 
use. One is just as much our enemy as the other. After the war it 
will be hard for us to remember the actions of your world of trade. 

The duty of the American people in this situation is plain 
and simple—maintain not only a strict but an honest neutrality. 
Ours should be the cold neutrality of an impartial judge, not 
only because it is right but because it is likely this Nation will 
be called upon to act as judge or arbiter in the final settlement 
of the war. We should be, as President Wilson so well put it 
in his neutrality proclamation— 

Neutral in fact as well as in name, and we must put a curb on every 
transaction which might give a preference to one party in the struggle 
over another. 

Webster defines neutrality as “lending no active assistance 
to either or any belligerent.” Are we neutral when our factories 
for the manufacture of munitions of war are working night 
and day, many of them building extensions to their plants, so 
as to take care of the increased business, and all sending ship- 
loads of deadly implements to aid the allies in carrying on the 
warfare? Can any reasonable human being suggest anything 
that would be more unneutral or more inhuman or more in viola- 
tion of the traditions of our country than this? 

The only answer which the opponents of this movement to 
stop these shipments make is the very remarkable one that 
unless we do so we violate our neutrality, and base their argu- 
ments on the customs of nations. This world, to an extent at 
least, is ungoverned, and while we call the diplomatic notes 
exchanged between Governments, the treaties between nations, 
and international customs, international law, there is no forum 
for their enforcement except the battlefield. These precedents 
of international law were created, in most instances, by the 
power of the sword and are not founded upon right and justice 
which should govern the affairs of men as well as nations. It 
is a case where“ might makes right." A noted English author 
once said, That which is boldly asserted and plausibly main- 
tained is law.” ‘This certainly is true of international law, 
especially when it is asserted at the cannon’s mouth. If the 
warring nations had equal opportunity to buy from us our posi- 
tions would not be so untenable, but ever since the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada England has been mistress of the seas, and 
no specious argument can convince a reasonable man that we 
are not directly aiding and abetting the allies in carrying on 
this war by these shipments. 

The Secretary of State, in an official interview, carefully re- 
frains from defending these shipments on their merits, but 
declines to interfere solely on the ground that we are within the 
rules of international law in permitting them. Conceding our 
merchants and manufacturers have a right under a flimsy and 
immoral rule of international law to do so, and in making 
these unholy sales they are within the law," were not many 
of the grave crimes of history committed “within the law”? 
It is an amazing defense of a moral crime for a public official 
to make who has delighted tens of thousands of our citizens 
with his lofty ideals and purity of thought and action. He 
goes further and says we are bound to do so, otherwise we 
violate our neutrality. In this contention he is without the 
support of a single precedent or tradition of our national his- 
tory. On the contrary, Congress, on May 22, 1794, prohibited 
for one year the shipment of munitions of war. In 1807 it passed 
a general embargo on all shipments, on the recommendation of 
President Jefferson. On April 12, 1812, on request from Presi- 
dent Madison, it again passed a general embargo. Even as late 
as 1905 President Roosevelt issued a proclamation forbidding 
the export of arms to the Dominican Republic. All of these 
embargoes violated our neutrality if the opinion of the present 
Secretary of State is correct, but diplomatic history does not 
disclose a single protest from any of the nations affected 
thereby. 

If these three great Presidents—Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
and Mr. Roosevelt— were right in recommending embargoes— 
and the fact that they were right is conclusively proven by the 
failure of the nations affected to protest—then the present Sec- 
retary of State is wrong in his conclusions. It is contended by 
those who are friendly to these shipments that these former 
embargo acts were passed to prevent the draining of our country 
of supplies and causing hardships upon our own people. This 
is true; but we have the legal right to do it without giving any 
reason, and surely the principle involved is the same, whether 
we stop the shipments through necessity or in the interest of 
humanity. Even the courts have no right to inquire into the 
motives of a legislative body in making a law, as no two legis- 
lative minds are moved by exactly the same reasons. In this 


very instance, I have no doubt, many Members of Congress 
would vote for an embargo on the “things which kill" on hu- 
manitarian grounds and many others would vote for it solely 
as a protection against what they believe to be our “ unpre- 
paredness for war" and the necessity of retaining a large pro- 
portion of these instruments of destruction for our own protec- 
tion, as it is remotely possible that they might be used on us 
before this strife is over. Congress has had, throughout our 
national existence, an undoubted right to legislate upon such 
matters, and it is absurd to say that if it did so it would be an 
unneutral act toward the belligerent nations, Judge Storey, 
the greatest of all writers on the Constitution and whose text- 
book on international law is supplied to every captain in the 
English Navy, says: 

No one can reasonably doubt that the laying of an embargo suspend- 
IE commer? for a limited period is within the scope of the Consti- 

It is urged by the Secretary of State that Great Britain is 
entitled to all the advantages which accrue by renson of her 
absolute control of the sea, such as freedom to purchase the 
necessities of life for her people and arms with which to carry 
on this war. It is also urged by others closely connected with 
the present administration, as an excuse for these shipments, 
that Germany was fully prepared for war and the allies were 
not. 'That if we do not help the allies we place a premium on 
preparedness for war; truly, a most extraordinary neutrality. 
If Great Britain is entitled to all the advantages accruing to 
her by reason of her preparedness at sea, Germany is certainly 
entitled to the same advantages by reason of her preparedness 
on land, and common sense undoubtedly ordains that to aid 
either of the nations wherein they are unprepared is a flagrant 
violation of neutrality. 

I am satisfied that all of you agree with me that these ship- 
ments are morally wrong, and if you have any lingering doubts 
of our legal right to refuse to make them the message of 
President Wilson to Congress on August 27, 1913, on the Mexi- 
can affairs ought remove them. He said: 

For the rest I deem it my duty to exercise the authority conferred 
upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that neither side 
to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive any assistance from 
this side the border. I shall follow the best practice of nations in 
the matter of neutrality by forbidding the exportation of arms or 
munitions of war of any kind from the United States to any part of 
the Republic of Mexico—a polic; suggested Dy several interestin, 
precedents and certainly dictated by many m: est considerations o 
practical leney. e can not in the circumstances be the par- 
tisans of either pariy to the contest that now distracts Mexico or 
constitute ourselves the virtual umpire between them. 

President Wilson has had more perplexing problems to solve 
than any other President of recent years. As my constituency 
well knows, I have voted with him when I believed him to be 
right, and against him when I believed him to be wrong, in 
harmony with the policy which I have always followed of plac- 
ing the welfare of our common country above that of the party 
to which I belong. But there is no escape from the proposition 
that if it was right to forbid the shipment of arms to Mexico it 
is right to forbid the shipments to the nations across the 
Atlantic. It is idle for the friends of the President to contend 
that there is a distinction between the selling of arms and 
munitions of war to a nation engaged in internal warfare and 
a nation engaged in war with another nation. It certainly is 
a distinction without a difference. 

It is a strange proposition, to my mind, that our Nation, 
to comply with the rules of international law, which Blackstone 
defines as, “A system of rules deducible from natural reason, 
ete,” must commit a great moral wrong against nations which 
have always been friendly to us, against nations which have 
helped, materially helped, to build up this wonderful Nation 
of ours. There are in this country to-day upward of 20,000,000 
people of German and Austrian blood. That they are citizens of 
the highest type no one will deny. The fact that the German 
Government has made the home country so attractive to the 
German people during the last two decades that emigration 
to this country has practically ceased I regard as a distinct 
misfortune to this Nation. Many thousands of them have rela- 
tives in the German and Austrian armies, and there are, no 
doubt, many men and women citizens of this country who have 
had brothers or others of their own flesh and blood killed on 
the battle fields of Europe with bullets made in American fac- 
tories, propelled on their deadly errand by American powder, 
and hurled from American-made guns. For this reason alone 
this nefarious trade should be stopped. 

The Secretary of State, in his official interview two weeks 
ago, states in defense of his position that Germany shipped 


munitions of war to Japan and Russia during their conflict. . 


Probably she did; but that is no argument against our con- 
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tention for a higher standard of international morality so far 
as this Nation is concerned. Because Germany and other na- 
tions have done wrong in this respect, from a moral standpoint, 
Is no reason why we should do likewise. 

The Secretary of State, in making the above statement con- 
cerning Germany’s conduct in the Russian-Japanese War, prob- 
ably overlooked the fact that Germany did not permit her 
citizens to sell arms or munitions of war to Spain during our 
war with that nation. That she acted in this humane and 
friendly way toward us in that struggle is not open to question. 
Our ambassador to Germany during the Spanish-American 
War was the distinguished statesman and scholar, Hon. Andrew 
D. White, who fully confirms my assertion in his autobiography 
(1905), volume 2, page 167, where he says: 

As to the conduct of Germany during our war with Spain—the 
course of the Imperial (German) Government, especially of the foreign 
office, under the Count von Bülow and Baron von Richthofen—was all 
that could be desired. Indeed, they went so far on one occasion as 
almost to alarm us. The American consul at Hamburg having notified 
me by telephone that a Spanish vessel is oq to be loaded with arms 
for use against us in Cuba was about to leave that port, I hastened to 
the foreign office and ur; that vigorous steps be taken, with the re- 
sult that the vessel, which in the meantime had left Hamburg, was 
overhauled and searched at the mouth of the Elbe, The German Gov- 
ernment might easily have pleaded in answer to my uest that the 
American vernment had shown itself ee to such interference 
with the shipments of small arms to belligerents and had contended 
hat it was not expected to search vessels to find such contrabands of 
war, but that this duty was incumbent upon the belligerent nation 
concerned. This evidence of the fairness of Germany I took n to 
make known in my address at the American celebration in Leipzig on 
the Fourth of July. 

Later, on page 169, he says: 

Of one thing I then, and always, reminded my hearers, namely, that 
during the Civil War, when our national existence was trembling in 
the balance and our foreign friends were few, the German press and 
people were steadily on our side. 

And again, on page 170, he says: 

As the War with Spain progressed various causes of difference arose 
between Germany and the United States, but I feel bonnd to say that 
the German Government continued to act toward us with justice, 

While I hold no brief for Germany or any other nation en- 
gaged in this titanic struggle, I believe it but right and proper 
that Germany's attitude toward the shipment of arms during 
the Spanish-American War should be fully known, and that 
our people should not be left under the false impression that 
Germany had a fixed policy of allowing such shipments, a8 
she certainly made an exception in our favor, as stated by 
Ambassador White. 

Our population is composed of former citizens of all the 
belligerent nations and our position in the matter of these 
shipments is entirely different from that of any other country. 
They can sell these deadly materials to other nations without 
being a party to the death or wounding of those who are kin 
to their own people. Many a bullet made in an American fac- 
tory, by an American workman, has found its deadly resting 
place in the body of that workman's brother, nephew, cousin, 
or even his father or son—the mere thought of which is hor- 
rible to contemplate. 

The President set aside October 4, 1914, as a day of prayer 
for peace in Europe, which was responded to and approved by 
the American people, Later, when the cry of distress occurred, 
the masses of our people rushed to the relief of the afflicted, 
and when Christmas season arrived—which is dear to us all— 
while our manufacturers and merchants were shipping the 
deadly implements of war with which these people were to 
forget the teachings of humanity and murder each other, we 
sent toys to the little children—dolls to flaxen-haired little 
girls, miniature horses and ponies to little boys, whose fathers 
had been killed with bullets and shrapnel made in American 
factories. If this is not the Alpha and Omega of national 
hypocrisy, pray tell me what is! 

It is not my purpose to discuss the causes which led up to 
this frightful catastrophe, whose reverberations are felt at 
every fireside of the civilized world. In fact, I believe it our 
duty, as lovers of right and justice, to suspend judgment until 
all the facts are fully understood and comprehended and let 
the future historian lay the fault at the door of the wrongdoer. 

The American citizen who was formerly a citizen of Great 
Britian, France, Germany, or any other of the belligerent 
nations naturally sympathizes with the land of his birth. In 
many cases this sympathy is accentuated by the fact that his 
kinsfolk are now engaged in this bloody struggle of the former 
home country to retain a national existence. That they are 
patriotic Americans the pages of our history fully demonstrates. 

The place where one is ushered into this world, “ pulsating 
with life and energy,” is always dear to the hrman heart. The 
farmhouse in Columbiana County, Ohio, in wiich I was born, 
with its sweet associations of parental love and childhood's 


joys and sorrows, is the most cherished of all the fading 
memories of the long ago. 

To criticize these American citizens of foreign birth by 
referring to them as hyphenated American, and so forth, as 
some of our newspapers and citizens do, for their red-blooded 
sympathy for the land where they first saw the light of day, 
is unwarranted, unjustifiable, and cruel. It is a natural sym- 
pathy that all of us would display under similar circumstances. 

A great deal has been said about the unpreparedness of the 
United States for war. When our forefathers took possession 
of this virgin country it was filled with an unlimited supply of 
natural resources and protected from hostile invasion from Eu- 
rope by the Atlantic Ocean and from Asia by the Pacific Ocean. 
These two great bodies of water are worth more to us as a pro- 
tection than all the armies and navies of the world. From this 
terrible war we may draw a very comforting military lesson; 
in fact, we had an indication of it during the Russo-Japanese 
War, i. e., that the day of forts and fortifications, no matter 
how strongly built and carefully concealed, is over. The de- 
struction of the forts of Liege and Namur, forts which the 
engineering minds thought would resist for months, has dem- 
onstrated the fact that the man in the trench, armed with a 
rapid-fire rifle, is supreme in modern warfare. We have in 
this country a colossal latent strength of sixteen millions of 
men of milftary age. We have the men and the picks and 
shovels to dig the trenches, and we need nothing more, except 
to do as the Swiss have done—make marksmanship at Govern- 
ment expense one of our national sports. We should have in 
every community a shooting range maintained at national ex- 
pense, where the youth of the Nation could go and practice 
shooting. It is a clean and manly sport, and our men by the 
thousands would take advantage of the opportunity. The ex- 
pense to the Government would be small compared with the bene- 
fits derived from such a policy. I have always believed that the 
integrity of the Swiss Republie was due to the wholesome fear 
that other nations in Europe have of the Swiss marksman shoot- 
ing him from his native mountain crags. 

Much has been said in this country of the menace to us from 
German militarism, but little, if anything, has been said of the 
menace of British navalism, Napoleon was the world's grent- 
est military strategist, but he was unable to cross the 22 
miles of water between Calais, France, and Dover, Emgland, 
and no German militarism will ever succeed in crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean. Germany has always been, from necessity, a 
military nation. She has never bothered us; in fact, our rela- 
tions with the German Empire throughout our national exist- 
ence have always been of the most friendly kind. But what 
about British navalism? It has controlled the common waters 
for several centuries, In 48 hours, in combination with Japan, 
it could block every port of our Nation. It could exercise dras- 
tie and unwarranted searches and seizures of our vessels and 
seamen, as it did in 1812. It could interfere by vexatious an- 
noyances with our shipping—in fact, control it—in case we have 
a war with any other nation, as it did in the Civil War. Its 
unwarranted examination of our vessels at the present time is 
delaying and injuring our commerce to such an extent that the 
State Department has notified England in diplomatic language 
that such flagrant abuses of our rights at sea will not be per- 
mitted any longer by the United States. It is indeed strange— 
and I desire to emphasize this statement—that if German mili- 
tarism is such a menace, that all our clashes have been with 
English navalism. 

In obedience to the mandate of Washington, which has the 
force of law with the American people, we have made no “ en- 
tangling alliances with foreign nations," and therefore have 
been at peace throughout our national existence with all of the 
belligerents except Great Britain. We as a nation owe much 
to the men who were formerly citizens of the belligerent na- 
tions and founded this Republic. Our “melting pot," which 
makes racial prejudice—one of the greatest curses of man- 
kind—impossible, has produced a distinct race of liberty-loving 
people. We should and do feel kindly toward all of them. We 
remember, with deep affection, the Frenchman, Lafayette, whom 
we have honored by placing his portrait beside that of Wash- 
ington in the House of Representatives, who with his associates 
so materially aided us in becoming a nation. We remember 
with gratitude the Czar of Russia, who struck the shackles 
from Russia's slaves a few years before we did from ours, who 
sent to President Lincoln during the Civil War a portion of his 
havy and authorized that immortal man to use it as a protec- 
tion against the flagrant abuse of our rights at sea by Great 
Britain. I have often thought that this was the turning point 
in the War between the States. We remember with pleasure 
the German, Von Steuben, in whose memory we have erected a 
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magnificent monument in the Capital of our Nation, who trained 
Washington’s raw recruits at Valley Forge for their successful 
siege of Yorktown, and the German, De Kalb, whose life paid 
the price of our victory at Camden, Va., and we never should 
forget the men who fought "mit" Siegel. We feel kindly to- 
ward England, the mother country of many of us, and forget 
the hiring of the savage Indians to murder and pillage the 
peaceful citizens of the Mohawk Valley and elsewhere during 
the Revolutionary War. We have forgotten her abuse of our 
rights at sea, which brought about the War of 1812. We have 
forgotten the Mason and Slidell affair, when one of our war- 
ships took Mason and Slidell, traitors to our country, from an 
English vessel, and how England, by force of might and not 
right, eompelled our troubled country to apologize for this 
affront to the mistress of the sens. We want to be patient 
with her at the present time, as she and all other warring na- 
tions are fighting to maintain their existence, even though she 
has laid down rules and regulations for the sea that have prac- 
tically destroyed our commerce; but I certainly resent the 
claim that England, or any other nation, has the right to com- 
pel us, Secretary Bryan to the contrary notwithstanding, to ship 
her firearms. No nation ever had, no nation ever will have, as 
long as we maintain our integrity as a Republic, the power to 
compel the American people to do a thing which they know is 
everlastingly and eternally wrong. 

Last week an English vessel, as a protection against German 
submarines, hoisted the American flag for the purpose of de- 
ceiving England's enemies. There is no justification for this 
abuse of our flag. It has always stood for everything noble 
and good. Under it we have grown from a Nation of 3,000,000 
to 100,000,000 of people. “ Upon it.you will find neither beast 
nor bird of prey." The stars, which awaken the night from 
darkness, and the red bars of light, which give notice of the 
awakening day, are alone upon its folds. As it swishes over 
the public buildings and public schoolhouses of our Nation, 
beckoning the downtrodden of the world to our shores, it should 
nok pe debased by using it to deceive, by England or any other 
nation. 

I am told that there hangs in the State Department at Wash- 
ington a painting which shows a man, dressed in the garb of a 
soldier, bidding good-by to his wife, who, it is needless to say, 
is in tears; his little boy of 4 or 5 years and a little girl of about 
10 are clinging to his knees. The little girl is saying, “ Daddy, 
are you going out to kill some other little girl's daddy?” This 
painting, my friends, tells its own story. It is as great an argu- 
ment against the ravages of war as Uncle Tom’s Cabin was 
against human slavery. I have often wondered, since the ques- 
tion has arisen about these shipments, if Mr. Bryan, the Secre- 
tary of State, who has lectured on The Prince of Peace from 
almost every platform of the Nation, has not awakened from his 
dreams of the Presidency long enough to appreciate the funda- 
mental teaching of that immortal spiritual adviser and with- 
drawn his unwarranted and uncalled-for opposition to the pend- 
ing resolutions, so that Congress may stop the killing of thou- 
sands of “little girls’ daddies” with American bullets across 
the seas? 

At this point I belleve a portion of Washington's Farewell 
Address is peculiarly appropriate. It is marvelous how this 
greatest of all Americans, 119 years ago, could point out with 
such unerring accuracy our duty to-day. In reading it one can 
hardly escape the thought that it was written on yesterday. He 
says: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
ean it be that policy does not equally enjoin it? I be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a v BANES 


guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. o can 

the course of time and the fruits of such a 
which might be lost by a st 
videnee has not connected the per- 


t 
repay any temporary advan 
adherence to itt. Can it be that 

manent — 255 of a nation with its virtue? The ent, at least, is 
recommended t every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of mar terests, which to ús have none, or a 
very remote relation. Hence she must be en: in frequent controver- 
sies, the causes of which are essentially fo to our concerns, Hen 
therefo it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artifici 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collisions of her friendships or enmities, 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off when we may defy material 
external annoyance; w take sueh an attitude 
the neutrality we may at any 
— — sy will not lightly the giving us ti 
N us upon us, no ut V. on; 
— Pe Mn cH. peace or war, as our interest, guided by Justice, 
shall counsel. 


Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our 


own to stand upon fore ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny, 
with that of any part of Europe, entangis our ee and prosperity 1 
the M of D — — A cap — 1 RP 

s our e policy to steer clear o: manen ces with an 
portion of the foreign world. ate " 


Let me, in conclusion, express the hope that the opposition of 
the exeeutive branch of our Government to these resolutions will 
cease and that Congress may put an end to the shipment of 
“things which kill,” and stop a traffic which shocks the sense of 
justice of the masses of the American people; and that when 
next Christmas arrives we can, without hypocrisy, send Christ- 
mas gifts to homes in Europe and Asia, in which we have mate- 
rially aided to preserve happiness and sunshine. No one can 
predict with any degree of certainty the length of this war; but 
I know it is the wish and hopé and prayer of every fireside in 
Christendom that on next Christmas eve we can truthfully say, 
* Peace on earth, good will toward men." 

And that the day will soon arrive— 


When the war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled 

In the parliament of man— 
The federation of the world. 


For an Effieient Investigation of Personal Rural Credits Bills 
as Distinguished from Land Loan Dills. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
Iv tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to incorporate herein 
House Joint Resolution 417, which reads as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 417) to authorize the Committees on 
Agriculture of the Senate and House to investigate a system of 
rural personal credit. " 

Whereas none of the several rural credit investigating bodies appointed 
by Congress within the past few years has drafted a personal rural 
credit bill; and t 

Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful opera- 
.tion a personal rural credit system through which the farmers of 
those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low rates of 
interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produce agri- 
cultural products more economically than is done in this country, 
even though our farmers possess many natural advantages not en- 

yed by them ; and 
ereas the great European war now being waged is wasting capital at 
a rate never before approached, which condition is bound to result 
in materially affecting the world's capital and credit markets; and 
the American farmers having no organized credit machinery it 
naturally follows that their interests will suffer more than any 
other interests in the country and make it more difficult for them 
to obtain credit in the future than it has been in the past: There- 


fore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Committees on A. lture of the Senate and 
House of Representatives are hereby authorized, th h a subcom- 
mittee, to investigate and hold hearings on such perso rural credit 
bills as may be presented to them, in the manner hereinafter more 
specifically set forth, and make a report thereof not later than the 
10th day of mber next. 

Sec. 2. That such subcommittee or investigatin, 
inafter referred to as the commission, shall hol 
v tions in such manner that will pe 


body, which is here- 
its hearings and in- 


sions contained oe by themselves. The commission 
shall notify at least one leading representative of every interest 
affected by such bills, including the president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, of his privilege to appear before the commission by an 
expert of his own selection and to advocate or oppose any Dill pre- 
sented, who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges ‘ore the 
commission as the experts of the proponents. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the further duty of the commission to send 
for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to summon and compel 
the attendance of witnesses and have the same y them- 
selves or by the representatives of the rties at interest appearing 
before them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and the same to 
amend; and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and 
other assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for 
which the commission was created. 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services on the commission, except traveling ex- 

nses incurred outside of the District of Columbia while attending 
S the duties im under this act. 

Sec. 5. sum of $9,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 


— t otherwise app 

no 
diately available and Phail be 
chairman or acting chairman o 
shall be conclusive and 
rectness of the accounts of sai 


upon ents as to the cor- 
commission. 
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House joint resolution No. 417, introduced by me, provides 
for the creation of a commission before which groups of farmers 
may appear by experts with bills for the establishment of a 
personal rural-credit system in the United States, and intro- 
duce evidence to show the merits of the bills presented by them- 
selves and the faults of bills not presented by themselves. 

This principle of an open court investigation of this impor- 
tant subject has received the indorsement of the largest farm 
journals of the country, namely, The Copper Farm Papers, 
Successful Farming, Farm and Fireside, and The Farm Jour- 
nal, also by the legislative committee of the National Grange and 
prominent members of the Farmers’ Union. The appropria- 
tion called for to make this investigation is only $9,000. 

The farmers have everything to gain by an open investiga- 
tion and presentation by their own experts. Under the method 
of investigation provided by this resolution, one group of 
farmers could employ an expert presenting a bill embodying 
the Raiffeisen system of Germany, another the Belgian system, 
another the French system; and the experts could present 
evidence and arguments for the systems provided for by their 
respective bills, so that Congress would have the benefit of 
the knowledge of each of those farmers' experts. 

It is quite unlikely that this resolution can pass at this ses- 
sion, owing to the press of business at the close of this Con- 
gress, and if it falls of passage, the press, especially the rural 
press, should take it up during recess and acquaint the public 
concerning it. 


Looking Baek Over Four Years of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES’ LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, in looking back over the 
record of Congress for the past four years we can not help but 
realize the arduous and immense task which that body has 
struggled with in the interest of the American people. The his- 
tory of the world, as well as that of the American Congress, 
during this period of four years has embraced so many different 
subjects and has been so constantly in the minds of the public, 
when dealing with these numerous and perplexing matters, that 
unless we devote some time to study and research or one has an 
extremely retentive memory the whole proceeding appears to 
have a kaleidoscopic effect upon the mind. 

When I came to Congress four years ago the great question 
before the American people was that of tariff reduction, the 
revision of the tariff downward. We heard this expression on 
all sides. The people had been so misled by the previous Re- 
publican Congress that they were anxious to take the matter 
in hand and bring about a change. The Republicans had in 
1910 promised the people a revision of the tariff, but when they 
won the election the people found that a revision of the tariff 
4:3 not necessarily mean a retision downward, as they had sup- 
posed, but might mean a revision upward, as the Republicans 
had interpreted the same and enacted it into law. The great 
cry was, therefore, for a reduction of the tariff, and Congress 
immediately grappled with this situation and began to formu- 
late laws to carry out the will of the people. At that session, 
while the Democratic House of Representatives passed tariff 
Jaws which would have given relief to our people, the Senate 
was in the hands of the Republicans, and, although certain laws 
finally reached President Taft, he promptly affixed his veto and 
rendered valueless the legislation upon which Congress had 
been so long engaged. 

The election of 1912, however, restored the Presidency and 
Congress to the people by the election of a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Senate and House of Representatives. Real 
work in the revision downward of the tariff then began, and 
from that time on constructive legislation for the relief of the 
people and the upbuilding of the business interests of the 
country began at a rapid pace. - 

It would be impossible for me to enter upon a discussion of 
the great measures which have engaged the attention of Con- 
gress since the election of Woodrow Wilson and his inaugura- 
tion on the 4th of March, 1913. 'To do so would require more 
time than this House would be willing to grant me and occupy 
more space than the people would be willing to read. 


It might be well however, to mention a few of the more 

important, which I shall proceed to do. 
THE NEW TAHIFF, 

The tariff act was the first piece of important legislation 
which occupied the attention of the Sixty-third Congress. 
When it was reported into the House it was generally recog- 
nized that this great measure unfettered industry and com- 
merce and deprived monopolies of their control over produc- 
tion, distribution, and prices; that it was the redemption of the 
Democratic promise to revise the tariff downward. It was ad- 
mitted to be the first tariff law of a generation which neither 
special interests nor lobbies helped to formulate. I believe 
that this measure will prove a solution of the tariff question— 
the most vexatious question which has disturbed the country. 
I believe the press and all persons interested in the development 
and prosperity of our land will agree that this tariff measure 
should remain as the great foundation stone of tariff legisla- 
tion. It materially reduced the customs taxation and in conse- 
quence lowered the price of food, clothing, glass and metal 
utensils used in the homes of the land until that great calamity, 
the war in Europe, upset all calculations as to revenue and 
prices, an event whieh the wildest imagination could never have 
foreseen nor its effect be calculated. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The great question which occupied the attention of the busi- 
ness and financial interests of the country was the improve- 
ment of the currency and banking laws, which were recognized 
as insuflicient, antiquated, and to be the cause of much of the 
unrest in the financial world, and perhaps the breeder of panies 
and trouble for many years. Congress had for years been delib- 
erating upon and formulating currency and banking laws which 
some believed would be satisfactory, but each Congress refused 
to enact a law. This state of affairs continued, and it was not 
until a Democratic President and a Democratic Congress took 
over the reins of Government that there was any apparent 
prospect for the passage of currency and banking legislation. 
It was not long before a bill was formulated which placed be- 
fore the people a financial system second to none in the world, 
the great financial bulwark upon which we might safely rely. 
This law made it impossible for monopolies to control the great 
wealth of the country to determine the prosperity of the 
bankers, and destroy values. Many persons were apparently 
much opposed to the law when it passed Congress, but so well 
has it demonstrated its soundness that nowhere can complaint 
now be heard. The system has shown itself to be capable of 
the greatest ‘strength. Had this law not been enacted when it 
was, the financial strain caused by the war in Europe would no 
doubt have created a tremendous panic in our country. That 
this has not happened, and that we are financially strong, is due 
entirely to the Federal reserve act; that it withstood the test 
demonstrates its soundness, 

TWO AMENDMENTS. 

The Democrats had long contended that Senators, as well as 
Representatives, should be elected by the direct vote of the 
people, and although the House had on several occasions passed 
resolutions to this effect, these had failed in the Senate. This 
amendment has now been passed by Congress and ratified by 
the States, and to-day the Senate is brought in clcser touch and 
is more responsive to the people by the direct election of its 
Members. 

Congress likewise submitted an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax. This was submitted to the 
States and ratified. The income-tax feature of the tariff bill, 
based upon the ratification of this amendment, will provide 
nearly $100,000,000 and make up for the loss caused by the 
reduction in tariff duties. This income-tax feature takes the 
burden from the shoulders of the small owners having incomes 
of less than $3,000 and places it upon the revenues of the 
wealthier who can more readily contribute their just proportion 
of taxation for the protection to themselves and their large 
property interests. 

ALASKAN RAILWAY ACT. 

We have not been satisfied to limit our legislation to the 
bounds of the original country, but have gone beyond to that 
great storehouse of natural resources, Alaska, and have unlocked 
its doors and released it from the shackles of the syndicate 
which controlled it. We are endeavoring not alone to conserve 
its great resources, so that they may not be wasted and de- 
spoiled, but are endeavoring to develop and to bring those re- 
Sources to the people who need them. For that reason the con- 
structive Wilson administration has begun to open up Alaska 
and develop this country of the great Northwest. 'The Presi- 


dent has been authorized to build 1,000 miles of trunk line, and 
Congress has approved an expenditure of $35,000,000 for the 
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work. Engineers are busy, and it will not be long before that 
region will become a great wealth producer in the interest of 
the Nation, with its harbors and interior open to the world for 
development and expansion. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

We have noticed for many years the concentration of the 
commercial interests of the country into the hands of large 
capitalists and large corporations having unlimited resources at 
their back. "This concentration of the activities of life has con- 
verted many former proprietors into employees of these large 
interests. It was possible before the advent of trusts and mo- 
nopolies to conduct business on a small scale, and many men 
earned their living in this manner; but monopolies and com- 
bines have so exeluded the small man that thousands have be- 
come employees instead of proprietors. It has been recognized 
that much of this was brought about by unfair methods of com- 
petition—by discriminating rates, by underselling the small 
dealer, by offering special inducements, and many other sys- 
tems which had a tendency to put the small dealer out of busi- 
ness, being unable to compete. 

Congress has therefore placed upon the statute books an act 
creating a Federal Trade Commission, composed of five com- 
missioners, appointed by the President, whose duty it shall be 
to prevent persons, partnerships, and corporations—not includ- 
ing banks and common carriers, who come under the acts to 
regulate commerce—from using unfair methods of competition 
in commerce. It is believed that this act will be a tremendous 
lever in so regulating commerce as to prevent unfair treatment 
of the man doing a small business and to place commerce and 
business upon a higher and more substantial plane. 

PARCEL POST. 

I would be neglecting perhaps one of the greatest measures 
if I did not bring to your attention the parcel post—the express 
system of the people—the system by which the mere attach- 
ment of the stamp and delivery in the proper receptacle guaran- 
tees the carrying of the parcel to any part of our country. It 
is a great advantage over the express system proper in that the 
parcel post makes every post office a Government express office 
and makes every carrier an expressman to bring goods to your 
door. It would be impossible for me to say too much in praise 
of this great measure, and it gives me even more pleasure by 
being able to say that it was a Marylander who brought it into 
effect. 

AGRICULTURAL' EXTENSION. 

Farm-extension work has been in force among European na- 
tions for many years and has produced splendid' results, in- 
creasing the yield per acre and the quality. When we recollect 
that the farmers produced nine billions of wealth last year, the 
importance of farm demonstration and experimental work can 
not be doubted. Congress has, therefore, enacted into law 
the Lever agricultural extension act and has appropriated 
about a million dollars to carry on experimental and demonstra- 
tion work throughout the land, especially farm and home demon- 
stration work. It is believed that in a few years the produc- 
tion of the American farms can be doubled. When we recog- 
nize that the population of the country is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, we can readily see that an increase of production 
is highly necessary if we wish to keep down the cost of living. 
I believe this measure will prove of inestimable benefit to the 
farmers, and what benefits the farmers is bound to benefit 
those who live in the city, because the farmer produces that 
upon which we live, 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I might continue to enumerate these 
splendid achievements. I have not the time nor the space, how- 
ever, to do that, and can only mention a few of those additional 
acts which are of inestimable benefit to the people. 

Hog cholera is being fought in every State in the Union under 
. an act appropriating half a million dollars. It is estimated 

that in one year this disease has wiped out 6,000,000 head, worth 
$65,000,000. If we can but destroy this dread disease, it is 
bound to decrease the cost of pork by increasing the supply. 

Old soldiers drawing pensions are now paid directly by check 
from the National Government, saving them at least $1,000,000. 

Conservation measures have been passed to conserve the 
natural resources of the country. 

A million dollars has been saved to the country by demanding 
interest on Goverument deposits. 

International peace treaties have been negotiated and ratified. 

Our commerce has been fostered and developed at home and 
abroad by the appointment of commercial attachés to the various 
countries of the world, and so I should like to continue to 
greater length, but must refrain. 

BALTIMORE INTERESTS. 

These great achievements which I have noted and for which 

I have worked and voted have not thwarted work of special 


interest to Baltimore and through it our splendid Commonwealth 
of Maryland. 

While in Congress I have introduced bills for a survey and the 
widening and deepening of York Spit Channel, leading to our 
city; the erection of an immigration station for Baltimore; the 
allotment of a site for the station at Fort McHenry; the trans- 
fer of Fort McHenry to Baltimore as a public park; the erection 
of a memorial to Francis Scott Key; the appropriation of 
$50,000 for the restoration and exhibition of the warship Con- 
stellation; the relief of hospitals from the technical violation 
of alcohol-tax laws, saving them in Baltimore alone nearly 
$100,000 in fines; the resolution nuthorizing the President to 
invite diplomats to the Star-Spangled Banner celebration; the 
placing of our extract manufactures on the same basis ns per- 
fume manufactures; the recording of Governinent liens in the 
jurisdiction where the property lies, thus avoiding title mis- 
takes; the survey of Baltimore Harbor and approaches thereto; 
the survey of Patapsco River from Spring Gardens to Elkridge, 
both preparatory to appropriations for dredging the whole or 
parts thereof; and various other bills which I do not just now 
recollect. 

All these measures have now been enacted into law. 

Fort McHenry, sacred to us for the writing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, has been transferred to Baltimore, and under 
the guidance of our city authorities will be made a most beau- 
tiful water-front park, and become interesting not alone to our 
people, but also to visitors from far and wide. 

In one corner will stand the beautiful buildings forming the 
new immigration station and costing $550,000, the most modern 
and complete station in the country. ‘They will be one of the 
Sights as we enter the harbor, and thousands of immigrants 
who, no doubt, will land at that station in years to come will 
behold Old Glory floating from the same place where our 
banner floated in 1812 and inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write the national anthem which gave to a people courage and 
determination and united them into one great Union. 

Arising from another point on the old fort grounds will be 
seen the $75,000 monument erected in honor of Francis Scott 
Key and the soldiers and sailors who fought in the War of 1812, 
as provided by a Senate amendment. 

York Spit Channel, that dangerous portion of the 35-foot 
channel which leads from the ocean to Baltimore, has now been 
widened to 1,000 feet by an appropriation obtained from Con- 
gress of $326,000. , 

The Star-Spangled Banner celebration, which was held in 
Baltimore last year, was attended by the diplomats from other 
countries under the invitation mentioned, and old Constellation, 
built in 1797, proved a great feature. All this work in the in- 
terest of our city and State has been accomplished by the 
constant effort and energy of Maryland's united representa- 
tion in the Senate and House and with the assistance of the 
mayor of Baltimore city and the representatives of the pro- 
gressive business organizations of our city. The courtesy of 
those men in the House of Representatives and Senate who 
have given us such able support must likewise be recognized 
and appreciated to the highest extent. 

WORK NOT COMPLETE, 


That there is much more to do not alone from a national 
standpoint but from the standpoint of our city and State is evi- 
dent. Baltimore must have a channel leading from the ocean 
to the city of 40 feet if she wishes to keep abreast of the times. 
She can not afford to await the coming of deeper draft boats, 
but must be ready when they do come. Curtis Bay must be 
deepened to 35 feet to accommodate Government colliers and 
other boats requiring more than the present 30-foot channel. 

The comprehensive survey provided for the harbor of Balti- 
more and the approaches thereto should be made, looking for- 
ward to a great increase of commerce and business at the port 
of Baltimore in the years to come. 

The Patapsco River, leading to Elkridge Landing, will be 
surveyed and its availability for docks and piers ascertained. 
I believe a portion thereof should be prepared at the earliest 
time possible, so that wharf facilities may be afforded for the 
transshipment of goods and for those manufactures which re- 
quire water-front facilities. Not alone would we acquire more 
wharf facilities, but by filling in would likewise eliminate some 
of the marshlands and thereby remove a menace to the health 
of Baltimore. 

That Baltimore is destined for a great future can not be de- 
nied; that her commerce and business will increase from year 
to year by rapid strides is certain; that her location for busi- 
ness and transportation facilities are ideal is admitted; that we 
must prepare for the future upon broad and comprehensive lines 
with an eye single to the welfare of our great metropolis on the 
banks of the Patapsco is recognized by all. 
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I called the attention of this House on February 8, the anni- 
versary of Baltimore's great fire, to the fact that, aside from 
Baltimore's close proximity to the Central West and her splen- 
did port facilities, she is one of the best-located cities to grapple 
with the South American trade, which is fast increasing. 

Taking San Francisco as a comparison, Baltimore is 1,369 
miles closer than that city to the Panama Canal. It is 470 miles 
closer to the city of Valparaiso, Chile, which city is the chief 
seaport on the western coast of South America. It is 1,908 
miles by water route to the eastern entrance of the Panama 
Canal, while it is 3,277 miles from San Francisco to the west- 
ern entrance. After computing the 50 miles which is the length 
of the canal from Colon to Panama, it is only 4,670 miles from 
Baltimore to Valparaiso, while it is 5,140 miles from San Fran- 
cisco to that city. Baltimore is closer than any of the other 
Atlantie seaboard cities to the cities on the east coast of South 
America, 

Certainly with these natural advantages, with this close 
proximity to South America, we can not help but forge to the 
front. With an aggressive citizenship, an energetic and efficient 
administration, a city with the best possible improvements, a 
climate in which it is good to live, and with schools and hos- 
pitals first in the category, she is bound to increase as one of 
the greatest cities of the Union. 

PRESIDENT WILSON. 


-I can not close without expressing my deep appreciation and 
that of my people to the great President of the American Re- 
publie. It seems that our country is wonderfully fortunate in 
that Providence has bestowed upon us men of honesty and in- 
tegrity, of ability and firmness to master serious conditions. 
In our fight for independence George Washington came to the 
front and made us a free people. In the great Civil War Abfa- 
ham Lincoln sprung from the body of the people and made us 
a united people, and to-day, when war menaces us on every 
side, when bloodshed and death permeates the great civilized 
nations of the globe, when devastation and ruin and colossal 
debt so staggers these people that they know not where to turn. 
Woodrow Wilson, the people's friend, a member of that party 
of the people, occupies the Presidency of the Union, and while 
others are suffering the ruin I have mentioned the United States 
of America, that great empire of the West, continues on in 
prosperity and peace. Not to honor him, not to thank him, 
not to place every confidence in him would be ungrateful, un- 
mindful, indeed. Let us wish him Godspeed in his great work. 
In the language of that great American poet, Longfellow, let 
us say: 

z Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 


Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the ho of future pre 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid be keel, 
What workmen wrought th of steel, 

Who made each mast, and and rope; 
What anvils rang, what hammers 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the roek; 

*Tis but the flapp of the sail 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sen! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our ho our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee. 


The Purchase of the “ Dacia.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. MacDONALD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert a letter 
and a statement of Mr. E. N. Breitung, a resident of my district, 
containing a narrative as to the purchase of the Dacia, 

'The letter and statement are as follows: . 

New Tonk, March 2, 1915. 


Hon. WILLIAM J, MACDONALD, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I take 3 in inclosing herewith 
copy of a statement which I have prepa: for my lawyers in the Dacia 
matter, 


Since certain parties ARTE to the welfare of our country have done 


their utmost to discredit the Dacia purchase, and have succeeded in 
Posing & great many of our newspapers and prejudicing the reading 
ublic, I consider it a duty to my country, as well as myself, to make 
own the motives and facts in the matter, : 
I — to you to make as much use of my statement as you think 

benefi to the best interests of our country. 

Yours, sincerely, 
E. N. BEEITUNG. 
— 


I was born in Negaunee, Mich., November 1, 1871. 
been a citizen of the State of Michigan, where I have paid my perso: 
taxes, and my present address is Marquette, Mich, 

nr father was a member of the State legislature, and of the Congress 
of the United States from Michigan, and served his country in those 
capacities for several years, At my father's death the House of Re 
resentatives of the State of Michigan passed in regard to him the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

** Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Edward Breitung the State of 
Michigan sustains the loss of an eminent citizen, whose skill, intelli- 
gence, and industry promoted the discovery of vast rtions of the 
mineral wealth of the State, whose business activity aided in the de- 
er req of the mines and the building u 
in the Upper Peninsula; one whose patri 
to the welfare of his fellow citizens—a well-deserving, honest man, 
whose good and faithful services as a member of the legislature are 
worthy of public recognition. 


I have always 
nal 


of prosperous communities 
€onduced in many ways 


I DANIEL P. MACKEY, 
* Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


I inherited from my father mining and lumber interests, and since 
my father's death I have engaged in enterprises in various parts of the 
United States, Canada, and of South America. It has been my policy to 
investigate and become interested in any pro tions of a commer 
or financial character that ap ed to me as having merit. 

I first became interested an erican-ow merchant marine 
anon ears ago in this way: 
00 


ing came of our negotiations. The other s 
half ago 


I sent for Mr. 
had been brought to me for the ir 
lands of the Peruvian Government, had many consultations with Mr. 
Sehundler about this matter, because I had great faith in his judgment. 
Our conferences resulted in my requesting Judge Howard, who was 
formerly American minister to Peru, to take charge of the matter and 
advise me about it, and he is now in Peru on this matter. Mr. Schund- 


ing agreement with the Peruvian Steamship C 
u; and, 


egard rte colonists to 
Mr. Schundler also thought that it might be still better to own some 
vessels to facilitate the export of products from these gated Jands. 
At this time we both gave serious consideration to the — of 
at this time—that is, in y, 1914— 


obtaining ships. I also discussed 
ility of our going into the steamship business in general. 
I had no er conference with Mr. Schundler in regard to 

until November of 1914. In the meantime, August, 1914, I real- 
ized t there would be a famine in tonnage and a continual Increase 
in t ra Mr. M. J. „ of my office, to 
stud; trade and shipping situation between this cou the West 

and South America. t the same time the Hon, Robert Seton 


—.— Soi A 
ord, who at that time made his headquarters. 


ica. 
'Therefore, I again started out to investigate the possibility of acquir- 
"ts 1914, I made an effort to obtain for ocean service 
boats which were 1 ng on the Great Lakes. 


On A t 6, 1914, in this connection, I wrote to Capt. Mitchell, of. 
the Cleveland Steamship Co., Rockefeller Buil „ Cleveland, inquiring 
as to whether it would be possible to bring e boats through the 
Welland Canal to the sea. A true copy of this letter is hereto annexed, 
poe with gy of the correspondence had with Capt. Mitchell on 

subject. I wrote oe the RAN (MM On CANNA Mather & Co., 

of Clev: d, Ohio, and I received from them a letter dated August 7, 
1914. I am ann heréto a copy of my letter and their reply, in 
which inform me that their boats were too l or too wide to go 
through the Welland and were therefore not available for the 
2 They catled my a tion to the boats of the Great Lakes & 
t. wrence p Co., which might be suitable for our purposes. 


I 8 on September 2, 1914, to Mr. D. Sullivan, the manager 
of tha br ard and received three letters in reply, dated, respectively, 
September 3, 8, and 12, which are annexed hereto; also copy of my 
letters of September 4 and 10. 

A As appears from this correspondence, I could not obtain suitable boats 


ere, 
I am annexing hereto copies of telegrams and letters which passed 
between M. J. O'Shaughnessy, of my New York office; R. C. Dutton, of 
my Cleveland office, and myself, in regard to con, Chagas to obtain ships 
for ocean trade between August 31 and September 9, 1914; also letter 
on this subject dated February & 1915. 
I received a letter from the Hon. Robert Seton Beresford, dated Au- 
Mg cerra x me to buy an English vessel, in regard to which we 
on, a description of which was inclosed in his letter. 
The letter of the Hon. Robert Seton Beresford and the description is 
hereto annexed, also a letter written by this gentleman on this subject, 
dated September 13, 1914. An examination of this vessel disclosed that 
the price —— 3 out of proportion, and therefore I did not 
ure s 
P After all of these 9 it seemed impossible to purchase any 
vessels for the South American or the Atlantic trade at a reasonable 


figure, and I took no further active steps in trying to obtain vessels. 
Toward the end of November, 1914, Mr. Schundler called at my office 
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and had a conference with me in regard to the shipping situation then 
revalling. Mr. Schundler told me he thought there were some American 
boats, some French and a few English boats, and possibly some German 
boats that could be obtained at reasonable prices, and that in conse- 
quence of the very high rate of freight, especially on cotton, he consid- 
ered it would be good business to purchase vessels and carry cotton on 
them to Europe. 

In going over the figures with Mr. Schundler and examining the 
freight rates and the cost of the vessels, it appeared that the first 
freight money earned would practically pay for the cost of the boats 
and so the vessels would be standing on my books at a very low cash 
investment. I told Mr. Schundler that if he would put-before me 
some concrete cases as to both vessels and possible freight contracts, I 
would give the matter serious consideration. Thereafter, and on or 
about ber 8, 1914, Mr. Schundler submitted to me a written re- 
port, which I am annexing hereto. In this report he outlined the 
prevailing freight rates on cotton to Gottenberg, Copenhagen, Rotter- 
dam, Bremen, and Liverpool. He also report to me on the grain 
rates. He stated that the boat mentioned in his report No. 1 was an 
American boat, the steamer Mae; that No. 2 was a German boat, the 
steamer Dacia; and that No. 3 was a British boat, the steamer Clement, 
but that the British boat had been reported sold that day. 

I had a long conference with Mr. undler in regard to his report. 
He submitted to me an opinion written by Hon. Cone Johnson, Solicitor 
to thé State Department, on my right to buy the vessels of belligerents. 
After hearing this opinion I directed Mr. Schundler to negotiate for 
boats at the prices na: his report or at a less figure. Shortly 
after this conference Mr. Schundler reported to me that it had not 
been ble to purchase the American boat, as other parties had 
bought her. At this conference Mr. Schundler su ited the possibility 
of buying three French boats of 12,200 tons each, which were then 
building, and one of which had just been completed at Rouen, France. 
Mr. Schundler showed me a photograph of one of these French boats. 
I authorized Mr. Schundler to bid for these French boats and at the 
same time to continue his negotiations for the German boat mentioned 
in his report, which was the steamship Dacia. At this hearing Mr. 
Schundler submitted to me details in regard to the purchase of several 
English boats, and we spent some time discussing the possibility of 
these purchases, and I authorized Mr. Schundler to negotiate for the 
British boats and also for two of the largest American freight boats, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. I am annexing hereto a copy of my letter 
to Mr. Schundler dated December 7, 1914, authorizing him to purchase 
these vessels. 

I thereupon took Mr. Schundler to the law office of Messrs. Carter, 
Ledyard & Milburn, in company with Mr. M. Breitung, the manager 
of my New York office, and we had a consultation with a member of 
that firm. After this consultation I instructed Mr. Schundler to pur- 
chase the German boat, the Dacia, upon the terms set out in his report, 
and any of the British or French vessels which he could obtain at the 
figures discussed by us. About the middle of December, 1914, I pro- 
vided funds and I instructed my office manager to proceed in my ab- 
sence with the pureunee of any of these vessels, as I was about to leave 
for Chicago. also instructed him to consult with the law firm of 
Marvin, Hooker & Roosevelt in case any legal formalities were neces- 
sary in transferring title and in carrying out the provisions of the 
law known as the amendment of August 18, 1914, to the Panama Canal 
act, which relates to the American istry of foreign-built vessels. 

I thereupon left for Chicago. While in ie pas I received from my 
office a form of affidavit, on a form prepared by the United States 
Government, which had been issued by them for such a case as this. 
I examined the affidavit carefully, signed it, and returned it, so that 
it would be received when title was to pass in New York. ‘rhe first 
payment of $16,500 had been made to the Hamburg-American Line on 

ecember 16, and the deed thereupon 3 and dated December 17. 

The final payment of $148,500, as I am informed by my office man- 
ager, was made on December 21. 1914, on which ay the deed was 
signed, acknowle , and delivered, and title Md subject to the ves- 
sel being granted American registry. ‘True copies of the certified checks, 
drawn on the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, with which payment 
was made, are hereto annexed. The affidavit which I signed stated that 
the transfer of the vessel was bona fide, was intended to and did con- 
vey complete and unconditional ownership to me; that there was no 
agreement or understanding reserving to the vendor, or for his benefi 
any interest in the vessel or its operations, or right or voice of contro! 
therein; that the transfer was intended to be permanent and not tem- 
porary, and that no right to repurchase the vessel was reserved to the 
vendor, and that there was no understanding for its retransfer; that 
the transfer was not made duri the voyage of the vessel or while it 
was in a blockaded port; and that I was a citizen of the United States, 
All of these statements in the affidavit are the exact truth. 

Upon going into the shipping business I arranged with Mr. Schundler, 
who is an American citizen, to take charge of the marine department 
— my office. He is now directing the management of my shipping 
usiness. 

I have recently purchased the American steamship Seguranca and also 
ngreed to purchase the two British ships Ocamo and Oruro, and have 
made the first payment on account, he latter two vessels were ob- 
tained by Mr. Schundler for me through Samuel Holmes, a British citi- 
zen in New York. Shortly after I had bought the Dacia Mr. Schundler 
bought for me, through the same Samuel Holmes, the British boat Hora- 
tius, but the owners failed to deliver it accord to contract and Mr. 
Holmes is now suing for the delivery of this vessel. The correspondence 
on this subject is hereto annexed. I also annex hereto a list of the 
British, French, and American vessels which Mr. Schundler tried to buy 
for me during December, 1914, and January, 1915, and which I was 
unable to obtain. I am annexing copies of the cables and letters having 
adm A with this subject covering negotiations and bids made in my 


8 AvGusT 6, 1914. 
CLEVELAND STEAMSHIP CO. 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Capt. MITCHELL. 

Dear FRIEND: I understand there is to be quite a call for a tonnage 
nt sea, nnd write you to find out if it would be practicable to bring 
Jake boats through the Welland Canal to the sea, even if they had to 
be cut in two and reriveted in some parts. 

I think I could arrange profitable cargoes between England and the 
United States. 

Please reply and let me know what you think of the idea—whether 
A practicable, and also whether it could be accomplished, and at 
what cost. 


nne Me Some of the smaller boats could be brought through all 
Yours, very truly, E. N. BREITUNG. 
P. S.: You will remember meeting me in Cleveland, as I am senior 
building of the firm of E. N. Breitung & Co., who have an office in your 


THE ÇLEVELAND STEAMSHIP 


Co., 
leveland, Ohio, August 1 1 
Attention, Mr. RALPH D. MITCHELL. > : Je: 


My Dear Mr. MITCHELL: On my return I find your letter of the 8th 
Instant, and note what you say, that the cost will be too great to cut 
the vessels in two to go through the canal. 

I thank you for referring me to Mr. Sullivan, who has a fleet of bulk 
P Re Much ibid toyed. I HAT MEC ER A (ire Ia Ray tig 

uc o you for your advice, and there an; 
further you have to say I would be glad to hear from you. T 


ours, very truly 
E. N. BnEITUNG. 


"CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 15, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. BnEITUNG, nra s 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 


My Dran Mr. BrerrunG: As per my letter to you a few days ago, I 
have looked into the matter of what suitable and available lake boats 
there are for ocean navigation. 

There is a fleet of nine boats here that are already equipped and 
that could be put in the ocean trade at once. Their dimensions are: 
Le of keel, 241 feet; beam, 41 feet; depth, 18 feet. 

"They have six hatches, 12 feet wide fore and aft, with 24-foot centers. 
They will carry on the Atlantic about 85,000 bushels of wheat or about 
2,600 net tons of coal. 'They have three compartments, each of about 
equal size. 'These boats were built in 1903 and are of steel construc- 
tion, The price asked for each vessel is $150,000, 

Yours, very truly, 
JOHN MITCHELL. 
THE CLEVELAND STEAMSHIP CO., 
THE BUFFALO STEAMSHIP 5 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 15, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. BnREITUNG, 


` Care of Breitung & Co., 11 Pine Street, New York Cily. 

My Dran Mr. BnEITUNG: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of the 14th relative to lake vessels for ocean service. I yesterday wrote 
you rely about this matter, 

ours, very truly, RALPH D. MITCHELL. 


AUGUST 17, 1914. 


Mr. RALPH D. MITCHELL, 
960 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

My DEAR Mn. MITCHELL: I have your good letter of the 14th. I will 
take up the question here in regard to the ships, and you will hear 
further from me. 

What would have to be done, in your opinion, about these to make 
Messe ro -going vessels, or would they be ready for it in their present 
condition 

Please let me hear from you in regard to this. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. N. Brerruna. 
THE CLEVELAND STEAMSHIP Co., 
THE BUFFALO STEAMSHIP Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 18, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. BnREITUNG, 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 

My Dran Mr. BnEITUNG: Answering your favor of the 17th relative 
to the nine boats about which I wrote you, I am given to understand 
that they are now ready for ocean service. 

RALPH D. MITCHELL. 


Yours, very truly, 
Brerrune & Co. (Lrp.), 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 

‘ 11 Pine Street, New York, August 6, 191}. 
GENTLEMEN : I understand that there will be a large call for tonna 
on the sea, and want to get into communication with you to see if it 
is practicable to bring a number of lake vessels through the Welland 
Canal to the sea, as I believe I could get good cargoes for them to and 

from England, at a good-paying price. 
Please acknowledge receipt of this and give me what information 
you can in regard to it. 
Yours, very truly, 
E. N. BnEITUNG. 


P. S.—Some of the different members of your firm know who I am, 
as I am the Mr. Breitung who is senior partner in E. N. Breitung & 
Co, who have an office in your city. xe 


PICKANDS, MATHER & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
PicKANDS, MATHER & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 7, 1915. 

Dear Sin: We have your esteemed favor of the 6th instant, and re- 
gret that we are not in a position to offer you any definite information 
in regard to the matter in question. Our own boats are all too long 
and too wide to go through the Welland Canal, and are therefore un- 
available for the ee: Offhand, we know of only one fleet of rea- 
sonably good vessels that might be worth looking into, and that is the 
Great kes & St. Lawrence Steamship Co.'s boats. They are managed 
by a Mr. D. Sullivan, Western Union Building, Chicago, Ill. Whether 
they are suitable for ocean carrying trade or not we do not know, but 
yo could communicate with Mr. Sullivan and he could tell you, and 
nasmuch as he is familiar with any other boats that might be suit- 
able for this business, we believe that you can get more rellable infor- 
mation from him anyone on the Lakes that we know of. 

Regretting our inability to serve you ourselves, we remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 
PICKANDS, MATHER & Co. 
E. N. Breirune, A 
il Pine Street, New York City. 
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Brerrvne & Co. (Lrpb.), EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


New York, August 15, 191}. 
Messrs, PICKANDS, MATHER & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: On my return I find your letter and wish to thank you 
eae gp am much obliged to you for referring me to Mr. D. 
utlivan. 0. 
Yours, WE truly, E. N. BHrEITUNG. 


MARQUETTE, Micn., September 2, 1914. 
Mr. D. SULLIVAN, 


Manager Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Steamship 5 X R 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Chicago, III.: 


or you could 
presentative act for us, as I 


National Bank, where you 
Continental & Commercial 
nol president. 


E. N. BREITUNG. 


Great LAKES & Sr. LAWRENCE Transportation Co. 
(Sr. LAWRENCE ROUTE), 
Chicago, September 8, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. BREITUNG. 
Marquette, Mich. 


Dear Sin: I have for acknowledgment your night letter of the 2d 
instant, and all carefully noted. I represent nine (9) steamers, fitted 
with surface condensers, and they are regular canal size. "Their dead- 
weight capacity is about 2,500 net tons. 

T could not give you a price on the boats or any definite offer of sale 
without calling the board of directors together, putting the matter be- 
fore them, and having their authority. e vessels are 10 years old, 
but are in good condition and could be fitted for Atlantic coast service 
for very little money. They have contracts for both coal and grain up 
to the 1st of November, but I suppose that those contracts could pos- 
sibly be canceled if the inducements were sufficient to warrant that. 

Yours, very truly, 
D. SULLIVAN, 
President and General Manager, 


Brerrune & Co., LTD., 
Marquette, Mich., September 4, 191}. 
Mr. D. SULLIVAN, 


» 
President and General Manager Great Lakes & St. Lawrence 

Transportation Co., Chicago, TI. 
Dean Mr. SULLIVAN: I have your letter of the 3d, and would you let 
me know whether these vessels are fit fer the South American freight 

service; that is, the one I have in mind to use them in? 
Please let me know this just as soon as you can by mail to Marquette. 
Yours, very truly, 
E. N. BnEITUNG. 


Great LAKES & ST. LAWRENCE TRANSPORTATION Co., 


Chicago, September 8, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. Brerrune, Marquette, Mich. 

DEAR Sin: I have for acknowledgment your letter of the 4th, and all 
noted. You ask if the Great Lakes & St. Lawrence steamers are fit for 
the South American freight service, as that is the one you have in 
mind to use them in. I can not answer this question intelligently. I 
don't know what the distance is and the bunker capacity you wi 
quire, If the route was not too 1 they would be ve 
ships, but if it was over 18 or 20 days of a voyage, t would have 
to provided with fuel nnd their bunker capacity would have to be 
enlarged if they went into the trade. 

Yours, very truly, D. SULLIYAN, 
President and General Manager. 


MARQUETTE, Micn., September 10, 191}. 
Mr. D. SULLIVAN, 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, TII. 
Dear Sin: I have your letter of the Sth, and I am sending TUE ot 
be Io. New York to find out the question you ask and get more full par- 
culars, 
Acknowledge receipt of this and keep me informed. 
Yours, very truly, E. N. BEEITUNG. 


Great LAKES & St. LAWRENCE TRANSPORTATION Co 
St. Lawrence Route), 
hicago, September 12, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. BREITUNG 
Marquette, Mich. 

Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant, and 
will await to hear further rticulars from you after you get the 
necessary information from New York. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. SULLIYAN, 
President and General Manager. 


New Tonk, August 31, 19. 
Mr. E. N. ** 


BugTTUNG, 
Care of Breitung & Co. (Lid.), Marquette, Mich.: 


Telegraph me quickly as ble full Paco of ten 
Lake boats you told me could be br through Welland Canal for 
service in South American trade. Had long conference this morning 
with National City people. They are interested, and I believe on per 


basis would cooperate a company to be composed largely of 


10,000-ton 


in this coun and South America to operate such a fleet as the above. 
Would like information quickly as possible so as to push matter. Looks 
like very profitable piece of business can be done. Very important not 
to mention name party we are dealing with or disclose any information 
whatever for present. 

M. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


MARQUETTE, MICH., September 2, 191}. 
M. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY 5 ras i 5 


Care Breitung & Co. (Ltd.), 11 Pine Street, New York. 

Your night lettergram received. Will get ata tes as soon as I 
can. I am in doubt whether 10,000-ton boats bullt on the Lakes would 
be fit for ocean service, because they would be too long and narrow, but 
there are a number of smaller boats that are. Let me know what your 
people wish to do, ns I must have some information so when I ap- 
Doris the ship people for a deal I can tell them something as near 

ble. Believe I can 3 vnm for — 1 
hips and m 0 em, bu can 
run cheaply, so that the effect would be the same. 

E. N. Bretrunc. 


Marquette, MON, Soptemb HET 
arquette, v ember 4, N 
Mr. M. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, 2 td 

Care Breitung & Co. (Ltd.), 11 Pine Strect, New York City. 

Dear Sin: Inclosed find copy of letter from Mr. Sullivan, and also 
my reply to the same. 

I am also on track of several other lines of steamers and several 
Separate ones, 

I want to suggest to you that one of the best lines of steamers for 
this service available is the Panama Line, which belongs to the United 
States Government. I believe I could Aud through myself and 
friends, to acquire this on bonds, as it would good for the trade of 
the United States. 

Let me hear from you fully as to how things are progressing. 

Very truly, yours, 
E. N. BREITUNG. 

P. S.—Get full particulars in regard to the Panama Co. of the United 
States Government, Eo» 


BuriruwG & Co. (LTD.), 
SALES DEPARTMENT, 
p New York, September 8, 1914. 
Mr. E. N. BREITUXG. 


Care of E. N. Breitung Offices, Marquette, Mich. 
My Dran Mm. Brerrune: Your telegram of the 2d and letters of 
the 2d and 4th instant came to hand while I 


ble to this service, t might 


is adopted 
suitable bottoms will be available. 

I found among pori files a description of the nine ships which I 
men in your letter of the 4th, and I have been advised that y 
would not be suitable for ocean traffic. It would be dificult to secure 
the necessary insurance on these bottoms to South America. 

I will investigate the Panama matter which you suggest. This may 
offer a very interesting situation. 


1 Mir keep you , and I hope that I ean very shortly be more 
C 


Yours, very truly, 
M. J. O'SrrAUGITNESSY, 


BREITUNG & CO. (LTD.). 
Marquette, Mich., September 2, 191}. 
Mr. M. J. O'SrnavGIINESSY 


Care of Breitung & Co., 11 Pine Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR Mz, O'SHADGHNESSY: I received your wire, and answered as 


ws: 

“Your night lettergram received. Will get particulars as soon as I 
can. I am in doubt whether 10,000-ton boats built on the Lakes would 
be fit for ocean service, because they would be too long and narrow; 
but there are a number of smaller boats that are. 

Let me know what your people wish to do, as I must have some in- 
formation so when I approach the ship people for a deal I can tell 
them something as near Mefinite as possible. lieve I can obtain ships 
for a large tonnage, but th weuld be smaller ships and many of 
them, but they can be run ply, so that the effect would be the 
same." 


I note that you say your are largely composed of shippers 
who will coo te and who ve good ships, and a that pro y 
the City Na al Bank 


might 8 or take an interest, or some 
of the people interested in the City National. I will certainly not 
3 e about the City National, as I note that you want it 
e ule 
ER there are a good many boats on the Lakes that can be got for 
ocean trade, and I am afraid the large boats on the Lakes—10,000 tons 
and more tonnage—are not fit for ocean service, as they are too lo: 
and narrow; also they could not be brought through the Welland 
without first cutting them in two. But a fleet of medium-sized boats 
can be got that can be operated cheaply, so that the actual cost of 
freight would be about the same, and these smaller boats can 
be p à reasonably, if gone about in the right way. At one time 
they would have almost given them to us, but now they may foresee 
the trade that the UR although they have not said so to me, 
bargains, 


vs re cod E 10 e th nd will do thing 
] am u [o with them a eve 
possible to find out just what we edd do. E 
Very truly, yours, 


E. N. BnEITUNG. 


This may be due to the fact th. 
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BnEITUNG & Co. (LrD.), 
Marquette, Mich., September 2, 191}. 
Mr. R. C. DUTTON 


901 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sin: Inclosed find copy of letter to Mr. O'Shaughnessy in 
answer to his telegram reading as follows: 

Telegraph me quickly as e full particulars of ten 10,000-ton 
Lake boats you told me could be LU through Welland Canal for 
service in South American trade. Had long conference this morning 
with National City peopie; they are interested, and I believe on proper 
basis would cooperate in a com y to be composed largely of ship- 
pers in this country and South erica to operate such a fleet as the 
above. Would like information que as possible so as to push 
matters; looks like very profitable piece of business can be done. 
Very important not to mention name party we are dealing with or 
disclose any information whatever for present." 

From the letter and this telegram and also telegram sent him 
(which you will find in copy of letter inclosed) you will see just 
what I want. I want to find out if there are any ships in Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Toledo, or in that vicinity that are fit for ocean trade that 
we could get. You. of course, understand that we are to keep the 
connections of the City National Bank secret. 

Also do not write or interfere with any deal that Mr. D. Sullivan, of 
the Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Steamship Co. of Western Union 
Telegraph Building, Chicago, has on, because we are taking it up 
direct with him, 


Very truly, yours, E. N. BREITUNG. 


CLEVELAND, Monday, February 8, 1915. 
BnaEITUNG & Co. 


(Lv.), 
11 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
Attention of Mr. Max Breitung. 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your favor of the 5th, we are 
pleased to hand you herewith letter under date of September 2, 1914, 
eoa Mr. Breitung to the writer, relative to the Lake vessels for ocean 
service. 

We sent you, on December 22, a copy of xy reply to the above- 
mentioned letter; also a letter written our Mr. Carey on December 
22, on the same subject, in reply to . E. N. Breitung's letter of 
December 17 and your letter of mber 19, 

We might say, in connection with this matter, that we heard several 
days ago that the New York Central o had sold the steamshi 
Arlington and Rutland out of their ke freight line for coastwise 
service, This leads us to think that ibly the Erie Railroad might 
be induced to part with some of their older and small boats. These 
vessels would very MT serve all right for coast trade, but we do not 
believe that they would be of any use in the over-sea service. We 
were very much surprised to hear that any owner would part with 
packet-freight boats, as this trade has been almost uniformly profit- 
able, no matter what the state of the bulk-freight market. 

Yours, very truly, 
E. N. Brerrune & Co., 
By R. C, DUTTON. 


CLEVELAND, Wednesday, September 9, 191}. 
Mr. E. N. BnEITUNG, 


Marquette, Mich. 

Dear Sin: In compliance with yours of the 2d instant, I have been 
making a number inquiries relative to Lake ships suitable for the 
ocean trade, having discussed the webjoct 8 with several vessel 
rael yd and also with my friend, Mr. rge A. Marr, secretary of 
the e Carriers' Association, 

From all I am thus far able to find out, there are only some 22 vessels 
on the Lakes which, in their present condition, could be gotten through 
the Welland Canal ; 9 of those, it appears, are controlled b; e 
Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Navigation Co., which is Mr. D. Sullivan's 
concern, Med 13 as possibilities. All of these are old, small, steel 
vessels, without sufficient bunker capacity for fuel for ocean voyages. 
They are at present engaged in a reasonably profitable Lake trade and 
could hardly be secured at any reasonable figure, considering their age 
and the expense necessary to fit them for the work desired. 

The Steel Corporation has a few of the 3,000-ton class of steel 
steamers, built In 1888 to 1892, but even these boats are too large to 
get through the canal, as no vessel broader than 42 f. at the very 
outside, or longer than 259 feet can be taken through the locks. It 
is entirely impossible to take a 10,000-ton ship to the coast, as these 
vessels are about 525 feet long and average 54 feet broad; hence, even 
if cut in two, which is a very expensive operation, they would be much 
too broad for the locks, It is also pointed out that these vessels, by 
reason of having their machinery all in the stern, and being of mu 
lighter draft than ocean designs call for, are unfit for the ocean trade. 

Brokers in the East have been very — 2 seeking to obtain options 
on vessels suitable for this n" but without any success whatever. 

at they had no particular financial stand- 
ing and were not willing to put down real money for the options. 

This whole subject was very exhaustively taken up before Con 
about the time the n war broke out, and particular inquiries 
were made of vessel owners and others by Senator T. E. BURTON, of this 
State, who is himself considerable of an authority on the subject. So 
far as I could judge from the press reports, it was finally decided that 
the Lakes offered no material which would help out with the ocean 
merchant marine, 

In. addition to the few small vessels mentioned above, there are a 
number of British-built vessels, ranging from 1,800 to 2,500 tons capac- 
ity, plying on the Lakes, but they are owned by the British and sail 
under that flag. They come to the Lakes during the depression of the 
ocean freight neath and some of them, at least, return to the ocean 
when business there picks up. I think no one has taken any account of 
the few remaining wooden steamers of Welland Canal size, as they are 
hardly fit 2 take outside of a lake harbor, being antiquated and in very 

r repair. 
"T trust that the foregoing gives you the information desired, and if 
there is anything further you would like to have me do in this con- 
nection, would be very happy to serve you. 
Yours, very truly, - - z 
: E. N. BnEtTUNG & Co., 
By R. C. DUTTON. 


Tue BILTMORE, New York, August 28. 

Dear Ep: I pops ou and Louls had a good journey and are well. 
da M OPRET, ption of the English shíp, new, first voyage; owners 

oney. 

She could carry 8,000 tons, at $3. 
if credit good, demand as represented, etc. There are numerous thin 
we could De. i O German 5 gene ig m Es year ve could 

ou care to e it up. sha sed, 

It is a pere on do. E A 
I will see Puiola when I get your letter. 
X S gt Fom, insurance, etc., and will find out re payments, etc. 


Sincerely, yours, 


I am cabling Buenos Aires to see 


SETON, 
AUGUST 25, 1914. 


Mr. GEonGE D. MACKAY, 
27 Pine Street, New York City. 
Dear Sig: I herewith inclose description of steamer, as promised: 
New steamer, one deck, p 38 feet, bri 126 feet, forecastle 37 


feet, double bottom for water ballast. Steel. Length over all, 400 
feet. Breadth, 52 feet. th of hold, 29 feet 6 inches. Class, 
100—A—1, wan hn Dead weight capacity, 8,000 tons. Gross tonnage, 
4,735 tons. e, ope expansion, 25’ 40” 687, of stroke, 
487% Three boilers, 180 pounds. Price, $350,000. 

Yours, very truly, 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1914, 
Dear Ep: Those boats of which Hed write are no good. 
I can get all the boats required, but there is no freight being carried 


lan that Lol go through if so, we could bu: 
, „ 1 


taken this up with you some time ago. 
the right people. 
cerely, 
SETON. 


No. 193. (fs 
GUARANTY THRUST Co. OF NEW YORK, 
140 BROADWAY, New YORK, December 16, 1914. 
Pay to the order of Hamburg-American Line $16,500, 
Sixteen thousand five hundred dollars.) 
Payable through the New York clearing house 1—107. 
W. A. HAMILTON, 
Max BREITUNG. 
No. 200. 
GUARANTY Trust Co. or NEW YORK, 
140 Broapway, NEW York, December 21, 191}. 
Pay to the order of Hamburg-American Line $148,500 
One hundred forty-elght thousand and five hundred 
ayable through the New York clearing house 1-107. 
W. A. HAMILTON, 
Max BREITUNG. 


dollars.) 


New York, U. S. A., December 3, 1914. 

Present Soprana prevailing freight rates for cotton, which has 
been decla immune—that is, as noncontraband of war—by all na- 
tions at war, and that is at present obtainable at almost any quan- 
tities desired for freighting to Ty ports: 

8 Copenhagen, $1.25 been paid for per 100 pounds, 
there being pounds in a compressed bale of cotton; $1.50 price 
now asked, and even higher rates are expected. 

Rotterdam, about $1.75 to $2.50. 

Bremen and Hamburg, $3 per 100 s has been done, and no 
surprise will be felt if higher price will be obtained. 

Liverpool, $1 upwards. 

Liverpool would probably mean coming back to the United States 
in ballast. ep probably can give fair cargo for return trip. 
Return cargo m Rotterdam can be practically engaged for before 
starting on voyage. Return cargo of very high-class rates can be ob- 
tained from Bremen or aeree. 

Our Government covers war risk insurance on American bottoms. 

The present grain rates and general cargo rates are also so that 
large returns can be obtained on any boat. Carrying contraband, of 
Curve, is done at still considerable better prices, but it is somewhat 


y. 
On the next page I have cited what could be done at this moment 
with certain definite vessels. > 
Boat No. 1. American-built boat, 15 years old, has been in Atlantic 
coast service. In good condition, Gross tonnage, 2,100 tons; net ton- 


nage, 1,300 tons. 
ould not need istering, since she is outright an American boat, 
Would carry about 4,500 upwards bales of cotton. 

To Bremen: 4,500 tons at $15, $67,500 in prepaid freight, collected 
after loading, upon signing of bill of jading. Expense, 8 mine 
and war on the vessel itself, would not exceed $27,000 for the 
round trip, the limit lengths of which should be not exceeding 80 days. 
The returns from outvoyage, therefore, would leave about $40,000 net 
and expenses of home-bound voyage paid for. We can obtain freight 
from Bremen to the United States that will at least net us $21,000 net 
cash. ‘Thus, our first round trip would net us about oq second 
trip would pay for the boat on basis of price at which I am offered the 
boat for for pos es 

The second trip, present condition would still prevail, would clear 
us about $30,000 over and above the purchase price of boat. 3 

This boat would be a good nucleus for becoming American ship- 


owners, à 

Boat No. 2: German boat, about 14 years old, but modern outfittings ; 
always been in trans-Atlantic service; extra well suited for cotton 
trade; now in cotton port; about 3,500 tons gross, 2,200 tons net; has 
carried about 12,000 bales of compressed cotton; would need registering 


under American flag; is a boat that is operating very economically. 
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To Bremen, at 3 cents per pound—that is, $15 per bale—would have 
outward bound prepaid freight of $180,000. Less the expense of round voy- 
uu including special mine risk and war risk, and allowing a maximum of 

days, calculating expense at maximum of $50,000, would net $130,000, 
and "n expense of home-bound trip paid for. The cargo that can 
be obtained at Bremen for shipment to the United States would net us 
exceeding $35,000. 'Thus we would have a net return of over $165,000 
on first round trip. 'The second "ES same conditions prevail, would 
duplicate the first trip in returns. is boat can be obtained by me on 
a besis so that first round-trip's returns pay total purchase price of boat 
within about 20 per cent. 

Boat No. 3, The T: This boat was under offer to me on December 3, 
but was sold on same date. She is British, about 6,000 tons, and sold at 
price that would have allowed our . price in two voy- 
ages of cotton to Bremen, or four trips, that could now be contracted 
for, in grain to England. I will, or rather am, promised similar option. 

BnaEzrTUNG & Co. (LTD.), 
New York, December 7, 191}. 
Mr. H. 0. SCHUNDLER, 
24 Stone Street, New York City. 

Dran Mr. ScHUNDLER: We have provided for the $50,000, of which 
we have been talking, to be used in the purchase of the two steam 
freight vessels, namely, the Atlantic and Pacific, which are under the 
American flag and have been recently built in America, leaving no doubt 
that they are American bottoms; but the whole arrangement must be 
subject to my approval as well as that of my firm. 


Very truly, yours, E. N. BaEITUNG. 


SAMUEL HOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICE, 


New York, January 9, 1915. 
Messrs. E. N. BnEITUNG & Co,, 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 


Dear Sms: The S. S. Horatius arrived in Boston yesterday. 

After our interview with 1 we cabled to London that 
you accept this steamer at d , sub. to inspection when notified 
ruame is ready for inspection, and asked 48 hours time to make the 

pection. 

My judgment is that the S. S. Horatius, having come from Buenos 
Aires, will have cargo aboa which must be discharged, and, as I 
stated in my cable, we requi to be notified at what time the steamer 
would be ready for inspection, it seems common sense that the owners 
will cable the Spina to notify me or tell them that they can notify 
me when the ship will be ready for inspection, which my judgment 
tells me should be about Tuesday the 12th instant. 
Very truly, yours, 
SAMUEL HOLMES. 


SAMUEL HOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
SELLING DEPARTMENT, 
New York, January 14, 1915. 
Messrs. Brerrunc & Co., 


Lrp. 
di Pine Streete, New York City. 
interview with you this morning, I here- 
with give you copy of the cable I received this morning (dated last 
night, 6.40 p. m., arriving after the close of the office), which cable 
I showed you when I was in your office this morning, respecting the 
sale of the S. S. Horatius.“ 


GENTLEMEN : Confirmin, 


LONDON, January 13—6.40 p. m. 

Hotmes, NYK. Horatius withdrawn, Having: now loaded part out- 
ward cargo. Andreas, Tennyson, withdrawn. unstall, Potomac, sold. 
DENIED reply, Winnfield ; will buyers take delivery steamer Kingdom? 
Hemisphere obtainable, safe-arrival maintenance class only, delivery 
discharging port Holland or England about March, 28,000 pounds. 

Rhodesian, 21,000; delivery London, about end January; others 
close treaty; — forming limited company now in readiness for 
steamer purchased. M 
ASHDOCOMP. 

On the 8th instant were received an offer of the Horatius for sale 
at £30,000, which cable I showed you, and on the same day, the 8th, 
you accepted the steamer and we cabled your acceptance and re- 
quested to be notified when the ship could be inspect in accordance 
with your uest, as she was in Boston with a c on board. 

Every condition has been fulfilled that can be required by the owners, 
even down to the point that the ship need not be transferred to a 
foreign flag, but would be taken and kept under the British flag. 

I herewith confirm conversation with 8 bhan this forenoon and quite 
agree with you that you are fully entitled to this boat, and note that 

our inspector is Tanig to inspect, and that you insist on the bargain 
Keng carried out, and that you are ready to furnish the money. 

I am cabling to-day that I bave fulfilled my duties as a broker and 
earned my commission on the sale of this ship to yourselves. I regard 
the withdrawal of the Horatius, as this morning’s cable states, to be 
high handed and unbusiness like on the part of the owners. 

1 inclose you herewith a copy of the cable I am sending to-day. _ 

Yours, truly, 
SAMUEL HOLMES, 
[Western Union Cablegram.] 
JANUARY 14, 1915. 
Asnbocour, London: 


Horatius’s purchasers have fulfilled every condition promis insist 
rgain cl ; establishing sale and commission on same. o outward 
cargo known yesterday; if any, purchasers will protect it. 15 
OLMES, 


Above copy sent to Messrs. Breitung & Co. (Ltd.), 11 Pine Street, 

New York City. 
STEAMSHIP “ HORATIUS,” 
January 15, 1915. 
Messrs. C. C. AsHpowN & Co., 
56 Leadenhall Street, London, England. 

Drar Sis: We were astonished yesterday mornin 
announcing that the owners of the Horatius had withdrawn the 
Horatius from sale. Of course there will be a suit, because no business 
man will put up with such high-handed conduct as this. The Horatius 
was offered us at £30, for examination in Boston, with New York 


to receive cable 


delivery, no docking, and we accepted the offer the same day as recet 


LII——38 


We cabled you requesting to be notified when the ship was ready for 
inspection, and we were prepared to go on to Boston immediately we 
received said word, as we have no right to go on board a steamer with- 
out the captain being notified and our clients properly notified. 

You never replied to this. Instead of immediately sending us 
authority to go to Boston to examine the ship and having the owners 
cable the captain to notify us to come on to inspect the ship in Boston 
(which is only five hours away from New York, with plenty of trains, 
or if a train did not suit we were prepared to go by automobile, as it 
is only 240 miles) you cabled us that the steamer was withdrawn. 

The idea of telling us that the boat is withdrawn after our prompt 
reply on the same jJ. that you offered us the steamer, and we have 
always replied promptly to every offer you have made, whether on this 
ue. or any other. 

ou could never come in contact with any correspondents who are 
more active than we are, and we have always been prompt and directly 
to the point. Our offers have been abundant, straight, and quick, and 
we are not disposed to be treated like school children. To be told after 
accepting an offer for the boat that the ship is withdrawn is high- 
handed conduct. She can not be withdrawn without a great deal of 
trouble to those attempting to do it. 

You have the purchaser's answer, and you have my answers that I 
require my commission, and we await your reply. 


Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) SAMUEL HOLMES. 


P. S.—If the owners say you hadn't authority, it will be up to you. 
Above copy given to Messrs. Breitung & Co. 


PARTICULARS OF STEAMSHIP “ HEMISPHERE,” 


SAMUEL HOLMES, CONSULTING IRON SHIPBUILDER, 
Ncw York, January 16, 1915. 
Messrs. BREITUNG & Co., 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 

Description: Two decks, spar deck; between decks, 8 feet; poop, 
40 feet; bridge, 102 feet; forecastle, 36 feet; double bottom for water 
ballast; 1,039 tons; 5 hatches; 5 steam winches. 

Of what material built, steel; length, 350 feet: breadth, 46 feet 5 

o Colore adt 


inches; depth molded, 26 feet 6 inches; class, 
when built, 1897; cubic capacity, 316,823; total gross tonnage, 3,4 
net tonnage, 2,230; dead-weight capacity, 5,690 tons; bunker 5 
424 tons; draft, loaded, 22 feet 22 inches; draft, light; speed, 9 kno 
rig.; passenger accommodations; engines, triple expansion; horse- 
power; diameter of G e 24 inches, 393 inches, 65 inches; length of 
stroke, 42 inches; ilers, 2 Scotch boilers; working pressure, 180 
porde; consumption of fuel per 24 hours, 22 tons; to be seen; price, 
28,000, subject prior sale or other disposition. 
Printed on the ma as follows: These particulars are presumed 
to be correct, but are not guaranteed. 


SAMUEL HOLMES, STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
New York, January 18, 1915. 
Messrs. BnEITUNG & Co., 
11 Pine Street, City. 

Dear Sins: We confirm the offer made us by your Mr. Schundler 
on Saturday afternoon in your office to purchase steamship Hemisphere 
at £28,000 and steamship Rhodesian at £21,000. 

We give you herewith a copy of cable we sent on Saturday evening 
on this business after leaving your office, as follows: 

“ JANUARY 16, 1915. 
“ ASHDOCOMP, London: 

“ Hemisphere accepted twenty-eight thousand, British Government 
consenting. American iem uire privil acce ting without reg- 
istry ; delivery, Holland, England, latest March 10. nkers guarantee 
payment until delivery class. Maintenance, balance year. Rhodesian 
accepted, twenty-one thousand; delivery, London, January; other con- 
ditions similar. 

“ HOLMES.” 


Yours, very truly, SAMUEL HOLMES, 
SAMUEL HOLMES, STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
New York, January 19, 1915. 
Messrs. BREITUNG & Co., 
11 Pine Street, City. 

Dran Sins: Respecting steamers Hemisphere and Rhodesian, we are 
this morning in receipt of two cable lies, of which we give you 
copies herewith; one is dated January 18, 1915, 7.07 p. m., and the 

er is dated January 19, 1915, 7.08 a. m. You have copies of the 
cable referred to sent January 16 (Saturday). 

Yours, very truly, 
SAMUEL HOLMES. 
I inclose particulars of Southfield. 


[Cablegram.] 
LONDON, January 19, 1915. 
HorMES, New York: 

Rhodesian; due London end week; owners decline pass survey; say 
necessary for buyers ss survey by April to maintain class, subject 
unsold arranging conditions contract; owners accept £21,000, buyers 
taking delivery when discharged; London paying cash whole purchase 
money. 

à ASHBORNE, 


SELLING DEPARTMENT, SAMUEL HOLMES 
STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
è New York, January 20, 1915. 
Messrs. BaEITUNG & Co., 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 
ATTENTION OF MR. SCHUNDLER. 
Dear Sins: I herewith inclose you copy of cable I have to-day sent 
my eg in London, in reference to steamer Horatius, as you re- 
quest 


. Yours, very truly, SAMUEL HOLMES. 


[Cablegram.] 
JANUARY 20, 1915. 
ASHDOCONP, London: 


Notify owners Horatius purchasers prepared pay for steamer; hold 
owners responsible; good management vessel. ios scar 
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SAMUEL HOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
New York, February 9, 1915. 
Messrs. Duxiruxd & Co,, 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 
Dran Simms: On the Gth instant I submitted — offer for the St. 
Fillans by cable, and for your information I eabled as follows: 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 
ASHDOCOMP, London: 
Breit Co. wili accept St. Fillens. if can transfer to Amer- 
ican register within 10 day. impossible to do this, will endeavor 
to have Breitung consent to British 1 ity company. RASS 


To which I am !n receipt of cable reply this morning, dated February 
8, 1915, reading as follows: 
LONDON, February 8, 1915. 


Houmes, New York: 

Bt. Fillans practically ready ; impossible to arrange transfer. Only 
chance a ng sale is to British ers. Try authorize this basis, 
advising who acting here buyer’s beha y LATER 


You will gather from the cable reply above quoted that the ship is 
ractically ready, and that the only way to negotiate this vessel will 
be throug K organizing a limited liability company, as we have previously 


Yours, very truly, SAMUEL HOLMES. 
SAMUEL HOLMES STEAMSHIP OFFICES, 
» Zo New York, February 19, 1915. 
Messrs. BREITUNG ‘On, 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 


ir lawyer attend to at your have 
hare = tae wt eff although I have not beard that ha have 
done so positi 


vely. 
Mr. Black. of Piektora & Black, was with me to-day, but is leaving 


for Halifax to-nigh 
Yours, very truly, SAMUEL HOLMES, 


Address of Ex-President William H. Taft. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the splendid address delivered by 
ex-President William H. Taft before the Washington Associa- 
tion at Morristown, N. J., on February 22, on a subject bearing 
principally upon our international relations toward the belliger- 
ent nations of Europe. It is an able discussion of our national 
policy that should have the widest possible circulation at this 
time. 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter 
written by Prof. Kuno Francke, of Howard University, dis- 
cussing the subject of neutrality, which will be of great interest 
at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 


Chair hears none. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM H. TAFT, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BEFORE THE WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, AT MORRIS- 
TOWN, N. J., FEBRUARY 22, 1915. 

Gentlemen of the Washington Association of New Jersey: 
Washington's life and service related to many phases and problems 

in our national life, and his views, set forth in his correspondence, in 

his message and expressed in his Executive acts, are broad and com- 
rehensive, No issue or problem of national importance presses on a 
rthday of his, the solution of which ner not be greatly aided by a 
recurrence to principles which he practi and sought to inculcate in 
his fellow countrymen, 
I 1 epee ante 
service that he rende 
Under th 


there 
a fateful period in which the ship of 
state was to be launched, national sovereignty was to be enforced, and 
that independence, which had been nomina ly granted and secured, 
was to be, in fact, established among the nations of the world. 

I pass by the achievement of national organization under the d- 
ance of Washington, assisted by the genius of Hamilton and Madison 
before Jefferson entered the Cabinet. I do not discuss the birth of 


national credit under the financial measures pressed upon Congress by 


& 


conditions that tried his soul, and in his Fare- 
dress he restated it and reenforced it as a M to the Amer« 


ican people. 

He be; his first administration at the time of the outbreak of the 
French — The progress ot that great p? ular uprising, with 
all its excesses and the wars that grew out o fe was reflected in 
American politics of that day in a way that makes the currents in our 
po; opinion to-day, due to the existing European war, seem negli- 

e. France had been our friend when we needed a friend—in the 
evolutionary War. The French ple were engaged in destroying 
the divine t of and substituting therefor popular rule. They 
were encoun ng monarchia] intervention to restore the old system. 
Nothing was better calculated to awaken the patriotic and friendly syme 
the nr of the Revolntion 
publie, — ae the 


to require us to favor her 
as a belligerent in her war with England. The intriguing and plot- 
earn inst England tly s Alete e roble PR 
ngland grea complica e problem whic 
ashin x bed to face in avoiding an glish War. On the other 
hand, the utter fatuousness of much of the English policy in seizing 
American merchantmen without warning and in stirring up Indian 
outrages against our western settlers roused American feeling against 
that country to the highest pitch. 


In the teeth of this Bri insolence, Washington sent Jay to Eng- 
land to the trenty which bore his name. e flamboyant blunder- 
ing and — of Monroe as minister to France while the trea 
was being ne in England, leading to his recall, and the apparent 
AE sanaton by Federalists as well as Republicans when he 
sign: , an 


trea the su nt change of public opinion when 
the foreign French 3 era orem the P became known, and when, 
in spite of its many de , the benefits of the treaty were seen by the 
country, constitute a train of events in the successful maintenance of 
nel ity which proves it to be more completely and exclusively Wash- 
ington’s own, and more fully due to his personal toromini his personal 
courage, and his personal influence than any other achievement of his 


career. 
In the Revolutionary War, of course, he was the leader, but there were 
many others who shared with him the responsibility. in the framing 
of the Constitution, in the organization of our Government, and in our 
financial policy, Hamilton and Madison and others played a large part, 
Wi ngton sat as an arbitrator in many of these issues, which were 
resented to him in the opposing arguments of associates. 
efferson said: 
" the administration of our first President, his Cabinet of 
four mem were equally divided by as marked an tion of 
nciple as monarehism and republicanism could bring into conflict. 
d that Cabinet been a French directory, like positive and negative 
quantities in algebra, the opposing wills would have balanced each 
other and produced a state of absolute inaction. But the President 
heard with calmness the opinion and reasons of each, decided the course 
to be ed, and kept the Government steadily in it, unaffected by 
the 22 — The public knew well the dissensions of the Cabinet, but 
never had an uneasy thought on their account, because they knew also 
they had provided a regulating power which would keep the machine in 


eer movement.” 

But the policy of neutrality was W. 's alone. He initiated 
it. He — it. He bequeathed it to h peg dee Before he 
had been chosen President he wrote to a friend as follows : 


I hope the United States of America will be able to kee 
from the labyrinth of European politics and wars; and that before long 
they will the adoption of a good National Government, bave become 
PD e the eyes of the world. * * It should be the policy 
of the United States to administer to their wants without being engag: 
in their quarrels.” 

A year after he went into the Presidency he wrote to Lafayette that 
we were— 

“ Gradually recovering from the distresses in which the war left us, 

tiently advancing in our task of civil government, unentangled in 

e crooked politics of shinglon 

TO: 


disengaged 


In March, 1793, Washington said: 

“All our late accounts m Europe hold up the expectation of a 
general war in that quarter. For the sake of humanity, I hope that 
such an event will not take pee But if it should, I trust that we 
shall have too just a sense of our own interest to originate any cause 
that may involve us in it.” 

in, on March 12, 1793, he wrote to Jefferson : 

“War having actually commenced between France and Great Britain, 
it behooves the Government of this country to use every means in its 
power to prevent the citizens thereof from embrolling us with either 
of those powers by endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality. I 
therefore require that you will give the subject mature consideration, 
that such measures as shall be deemed most likely to effect this desir- 
able purpose may be adopted without delay." 

On the 2d of April, 1793, he issued a proclamation of ncutrality, 
It must be real too that this proclamation of neutrality was very 
difficult to reconcile with the engagements of the. United States in the 
treaty of France made during the Revolutionary War, and it was 
possible only to escape them on the plea that they were not binding 
on the United States in the case of an offensive war such as France 
was wagi against England. Finally, after his course of neutrality 
had been vindicated and he came to lay his office down, he appealed to 
the American people not to depart from it. He said: 

“The t rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with em as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let 


us stop. 

“Europe has a set of ma interests which to us have none or 
& very remote relation. ence must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns, 
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Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

“ Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity ys 735 toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, 
or caprice? " 

It seems to me that this is a good text from which to preach a sermon 
and draw a lesson on this Washington's birthday, for most of the great 
powers of Europe are again at war. 

We have among our citizens many who look back to the country of 
one or the other of the belligerents as their native land. The natural 
result has followed that the bitterness of the contest is reflected in 
the conflicting sympathies of our people. The newspapers of no other 
country have been as full of details of the war and of the circum- 
stances leading to it as our own press. This has stimulated public 
interest and created partisans who attack President Wilson because he 
has been faithfully followi the example set, and the admonitions 
given, by our first President. No better evidence of this could be 
had than that, from time to time, first one side and then the other 
criticizes the administration for its partiality, its lame acquiescence, 
or its unfair protests. So extreme baye some of these partisans 
become that they propose to organize a political pariy and take 
political action, to be based on issues arising out of the present war; 
to ignore altogether the questions germane to American domestic 
politics, and to visit all candidates in future elections who do not 
subscribe to their factional international views with political punish- 
ment. I am far from saying that an unwise or an unpatriotic course 
in cur foreign relations may not justify criticism of an administration 
and may not require its condemnation at the appropriate election, but 
in such a case the reasons must be found in injury to the interests of 
the United States and not in the merits of the issues belng fought 
out by European nations in an European arena. 

I was asked in Canada whether the war would affect our politics, so 
as to divide parties on European lines. I answered unhesitatingly 
in the negative. I said that to inject European issues into American 

olities had uniformly meant the defeat of those who attempted it. 

here is no better proof of this than the revulsion of feeling against 
the Republican Party in the latter part of Washington's second term, 
when the people suspected it of making the cause of the French revo- 
lution more important than the safety and prosperity of the United 
Stntes. "The pie rallied to Washington's peor and his mainte- 
nance of American interests only a short time after he had signed the 
most unpopular treaty ever negotiated in our history. 

Legislation is pressed to forbid the sale of arms and ammunition by 
our merchants in trade to belligerents. It ee ees that one party to 
the war is fully prepared with ammunition and arms. It happens that 
the other party Is not. It happens that the pary which is prepared 
with ammunition and arms is excluded from tbe seas by the navies of 
their opponents. It happens therefore that the only sale of ammuni- 
tion and arms that can take place is to one side. herefore it is said 
that, as the side to which we are selling arms and ammunition is 
dependent on our sales, we should place an embargo on that trade, force 
that side to peace, and bring the war to an end. It has always been a 
Tule of international law at neutral countries may sell arms and 
ammunition to either belligerent but that they are absolute contraband 
and liable to confiscation on board a neutral vessel. We have proceeded 
on this assumption, and our manufacturers have sold arms and ammu- 
nition to those belligerents who would buy. We do not discriminate 
between the belligerents in the matter of furnishing war material. It 
is only that the fortune of war and the circumstances over which we 
have no control prevent one side from loser In our markets, which 
are open to all who can reach them. or is it possible to see why the 
doing of that which neutrals in all wars have been permitted to do 
should be made unneutral by such circumstances. The change of the 
well-established rule, however, where such a change would inure only to 
the benefit of one of the parties, might well be regarded as unneutral, 
as has been pointed out by the President. Neutrality leagues, therefore, 
that are organized to press legislation in the nature of an embargo on 
the sale of arms and ammunition do not seem to be rightly named. 

But my chief objection to giving up the lawful and usual course of a 
neutral to sell arms and ammunition to belligerents is based on the 
highest national interest. We are a country which Is never likely to 
be fully prepared for war. We must have the means of preparing as 
rapidly as ble after war is imminent and inevitable, e would 
be most foolish to adopt a policy of refusing to sell arms and ammuni- 
tion to belligerent powers which, if it was pursued against us when 
we were driven into war, would leave us helpless. 

In our Spanish War we were obliged to purchase ships and other 
equipments for war from foreign countries, and in any future war we 
would be in the same position. 

More than this, if we were to place an embargo on the sale of arms 
and ammunition to belligerents, we would discourage the industry in 
this country and reduce substantially our possible domestic means of 
preparing for future wars. It has long been the policy—and the wise 
po! cy—ot the War Department not to be dependent for its koppum 
on Government factories alone, but to encourage 1 enterprise in 
this line of manufacture, in order that, should national exigency arise 
we could depend on aid from private sources. To deny to the owners o 
such investments the opportunities of-trade with belligerents would be 
to discourage them and make our preparedness to resist unjust aggres- 
sion even less than it now 18. 

Finally, the race adoption of a course by neutrals not to sell 
arms to the belligerents in a war would greatly stimulate the tendency 
to increase armaments in time of peace to be ready for war. Such a 
stimulus to greater mrmaments we shall all deplore, because of their 
burden upon the peoples of the countries affected, and because of the 
temptation to war involved in their maintenance. 

Another criticism against the administration comes not only from 
those whose predilections are based on their European origin, but also 
from native Americans who are aroused by what they conceive to be 
the possible evil world consequences of this war and the merits of its 
issues. They complain of the administration because it did not protest 

ainst every violation of international law committed by one set of 
the belligerents against the other. This view was made to depend at 
first upon what was thought to be a treaty obligation on the part of 
the United States to protest, growing out of the 88 of The 
Hague treaties, to which most of the belligerents, together with the 


United States, have been signatories. Further examination, I think, 
showed that most of these treaties were by their own terms inopera- 
tive, because they had not been signed by all the belligerents. hile 
the people of the United States might well maintain the wisdom and 
righteousness of such provisions, or deplore their violation, their Gov- 
ernment was not under any treaty obligation to take part in the 
controversy, to express an opinion, or to register a protest. 

It must be noted that in every war one side must be wrong, and 
ner both sides are wrong. Frequently both sides violate inter- 
national law and the laws of war against each other. It is most diffi- 
cult for a neutral to learn all the facts in such a way as to reach a 
safe and certain judgment on the merits. Moreover, even if this is 
possible, it has been the policy of our Government since its establish- 
ment to decline to enter the European arena of war in any capacity, 
and our obligation to take sides and enter a protest must be exceed- 
ingly clear before we should permit ourselves to do so. Where an 
issue made is being fought by millions of men on one side and by 
millions of men on another, à neutral nation which fails to protest 
against violations of the laws of war as between belligerents can not 
be said to acquiesce in those violations or to recognize them in any 
way as a precedent which will embarrass it. We must realize that in 
a controversy like this, where the whole lifeblood of each contestant 
is being poured out, and in which its very existence as a nation is at 
stake, protests like those proposed in respeét of issues in which a 
neutral is not directly interested, may well seem to the highly sen- 
sitive peoples engaged a formal declaration of sympathy in the war 
with one side or the other. This must inevitably and materially injure 
our attitude of neutrality without accomplishing any good. Therefore, 
while I sympathize with the Belgians in this war, whose country, with- 
out any fault of theirs, has been made its bloody center, I approve and 
commend to the full the attitude of President Wilson in declining to 
consider the evidence brought before him in respect to alleged atroci- 
ties in pos RENS and to express an opinion on the issues presented. A 
similar decision with respect to the application of the German Govern- 
ment to have him investigate the evidence of the use of dum-dum 
bullets was equally sound. We are not sitting as judges of issues 
between countries in Europe in this great war; we are seeking to 
maintain strict neutrality, and until our decision is invoked, with an 
agreement to abide by our judgment and recommendation for settle- 
ment, we need not embroil ourselves by official expressions of criticism 
or approval of the acts of the participants in the war. This is not 
only the wisest course for us to duae in maintaining an attitude that 
may give us influence in promo n medis ton when mediation is pos- 
sible; but it will help us to avoid being drawn into the war. 

It is said that we show ourselves utterly selfish and commercial when 
we refuse to protest against a breach of the laws of war by one bel- 
5 against another and TRE register 8 against the violation 
of our neutral trade rights. hus our critics say we exalt our pockets 
above nc This is a confusion of ideas. When the action of a 
belligerent directly affects our commercial interests, then we must pro- 
test or acquiesce in the wrong. When the wrong is not committed 
against us but against a European nation in a . quarrel, ab- 
sence of protest by us is not acquiescence by us but only consistent 
maintenance of our national policy to avoid European quarrels. Not 
only was this the rule laid down by Washington but it has found 
authoritative expression in the reservation made in the treaty between 
the United States, 1 Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, and Sweden, 
known as the treaty of Algeciras, prociaimed 2 225 1907. The 
reservation was as follows: > 

“As a part of this act of ratification, the Senate understands that 
the participation of the United States in the Algeciras conference, and 
in the formulation and nm of the general act and protocol which 
resulted therefrom, was with the sole purpose of preserving and increas- 
ing its commerce in Morocco, the protection as to life, liberty, and 
33 of its citizens residing or traveling therein, and of aiding by 
ts friendly offices and efforts in removing friction and controvers 
which seemed to menace the ce between the powers signatory with 
the United States to the treaty of 1880, all of Which are on terms of 
amity with this Government, and without pur to depart from the 
traditional American foreign policy which forbid participation by the 
United States in the settlement of political questions which are entirely 
European in their scope.” 

It is noteworthy that this authoritative declaration of our traditional 
policy was made panny the second Hague peace conference, and was 
made by the same President and same Senate which ratified The Hague 
peace treaties, in so far as they were ratified. We may, therefore, infer 
that nothing in The Hague treaties was intended to involve us in 

rer European controversies, Protests of the kind urged would 
o 8. 

Our interest in the present war, therefore, under the conditions that 
exist, should be limited, as set forth in this reservation, to wit, to— 

“Preserving and increasing the commerce of the United States with 
the belligerents, to the protection as to life, liberty, and property of 
our citizens residing or traveling in their countries, and to the aldin 
by our friendly offices and efforts in bringing those countries to peace.“ 

Our efforts for peace have been made as complete as possible, for 
the President has already tendered his good offices by way of mediation 
between the powers, and they have not been accepted, 

In preserving the commerce of the United States with the belliger- 
ents, however, we are face to face with a crisis. We are threatened 
with a serious invasion of our rights as neutrals in trading with the 
belligerent countries. What certainly is an innovation upon previous 
rules in respect to neutral commerce and contraband of war has been 
initiated by belligerents of both sides. The pA of mines in the 
open sea and the use of submarines to send neutral vessels to the 
bottom without inquiry as to their neutrality when found in a so-called 
war zone of the open sea are all of them a variation from the rules of 
international law governing the action of belligerents toward neutral 

de. When their violation results in the destruction of the lives 
of American citizens or of American property a grave issue will arise 
as to what the duty of this Government is. The responsibility of the 
President and Con, in meeting the critical issue thus presented in 
maintaining our national rights, and our national honor on the one 
hand, with due regard to the awful rater preme to our 90,000,000 of 
people of engaging in this horrible world war on the other, will be 
very great. It involves on their part a judgment so momentous in its 
consequences that we should earnestly pray that the necessity for it 
may be averted. If, however, the occasion „ we can be confident 
that those in authority will be actuated by the highest patriotic 
motives and by the deepest concern for our national welfare, e must 


January 


not allow our pride er momentary passion to influence our judgment. 


We must exercise the deliberation that the fateful consequences 
the loss of our best blood and enormous waste of treasure would 
necessarily impose upon us. We must allow no jingo sp: 


authority, and when the President 


our common flag 


PROF, KUNO FRANCKE TO CONGRESSMAN BARTHOLDT. 
To the editor of the Transcript: 

As I was one of the persons invited to take part in the conference 
held at Washington on Janua 30 for the purpose of forming a 
national organization to “ reestablish genuine American neutrality and 
to uphold it free from commercial, financial, and political subservience 
to foreign powers,” and as my staying away from s conference might 
be interpreted as evincing lack of pathy with Germany’s cause, I 
wish to make public the reasons w I declined to take ree in it. 
My reasons are con ed in the subjoined letter to Mr. BarTHOLDT, 


written on January 28, 
Kuno FRANCKE, 
Hon. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


stoppe forced upon them by 
coalition of powers, held together by nothing but irrational fear of 
German ascendancy. I believe that the prominent part taken by 


social organization, and ce enterprise, and which is 

illustration of the beneficial effects of government upon the de- 
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achievements and German ae 
part of the American press has made itself guilty. That none of these 
misrepresentations is more deliberately ignorant than the assertion 
that The present war is a war for popular freedom against German 
autocracy should be clear to everyone who remembers t the most 
formidable member of the anti-German coalition is Russia. 

My sympathies, therefore, in this war are wholly and fervently on 
the German side. But m erman sympathies can not make me forget 
what seem to me my duties as an American citizen. 

I believe it would be against my duties as an American citizen if I 
were to take in a propaganda the purpose of which will be 
thought to be force our Government into a hostile attitude toward 
England. Your circular letter pen of England as "America's. arch- 
enemy." It calls for a “ New laration Independence" which is 

"eliminate all undue English influence from our American life." 
st the continued traffic in arms and ammunitions 


stablished an embar; on them, be ship 
Habana, or to Vigo, Hs to some other Mie 


to emphasize is that the establishment of such an embargo would in- 
evitably bring our Government into conflict with England and might 
drive us into war with England. As a man of German blood I $ 
welcome the help which would accrue to Germany by such a conflict be- 
tween the United States and England. But as an American citizen I 
can not possibly support a pu which would bring the terrors of war 
to our own country. What I feel bound to "ort as an American 
citizen, is a policy which holds itself n within the now accepted 
rules of neutrality, although, to my regret, this policy, through circum- 
stances over which the United States has no control, 5 turns 
out to the advantage of England and to the detriment of Germany. 

There is another point in your circular letter in which, as an Amer- 
ican citizen, I feel bound to with you. You sa t “an 
emphatic protest should be entered against every attempted discrimina- 
tion against the many millions of our citizens who happen to bear non- 
English. names.” If by these many millions you mean citizens of Ger- 
man descent, I fail to see what you mean by attempted discrimination 
against them. That there is a strong anti-German feeling in this coun- 
try at the present moment can not be denied. I believe this feeling to 
be rooted in a wrong and short-sighted view of the issues at stake in 
the European war. e necessity of combating short-sighted views of 
the majority makes the situation for us German-Americans for the 
moment far from pleasant. But of discriminations proposed or at- 
tempted against German-American citizens I am unaware. Nothing, it 
seems to me, is more prejudicial to our position as American citizens 
than the clamor for recognition which is so often heard at German 
Nothing would be more fatal to our standing in the 
community than the insistence on racial contrasts and demands. We 
have every opportunity in this country to make felt what is best in 
German c cter and life. Let us continue to do so; let us continue 
to have a prominent part in all endeavors for political, civic, and in- 
dustrial pro ; let us stand for the German ideals of honesty, loy- 
alty, truthfulness, devotion to work; let us cultivate our language, our 
literature, and our art; let us fearlessly defend cause of our 
mother country against prejudices and aspersions. But let us refrain 
from political organizations which would set Germans in this country 
apart as a class by themselves. Such an attempt would lead not to 
the raising but to the degradation of the German name in this country. 
It would foster hatred tead of pathy, and only by gaining the 
sympathy of the majority of can people can we German- 
Americans help the cause of our mother country. 

Very truly, yours, 


mass meetin: 


KUNO FRANCKE. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 28, 1915. 


: The Late Senator Bacon. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Sunday, February 21, 1915, 


On House resolution 740, as follows: 
“Resolv That as a mark of respect to the memo 

AUGUSTUS 6. BACON, late a Senator from the State of Georgia, the 

business of the House be now suspended, to enable his associates to 

pay proper tribute to his high cter and distinguished public 


services. 

“Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this any, stand 
adjou b 

e TRAE the Clerk of the House communicate these resolu- 


tions to the Senate. 
the Clerk Send & copy of these resolutions to the 


of the Hon. 


“Resolved, That 
family of the deceased 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, Senator A. O. Bacon 
was born October 20, 1839, and was therefore nearly 75 years 
of age. He had served continuously in the United States Sen- 
ate almost 20 years, during which time he made a national 
reputation. He was regarded'by thousands of people as being 
the strongest representative Georgia has sent to the Senate, and 
I share with them in this opinion. I had the pleasure of know- 
ing Senator Bacon for almost 35 years, and in all my relations 
with him I always found him sincere and firm in his con- 
victions, He made but few promises, but he kept them. He 
was absolutely reliable in word and deed. He would not com- 
promise himself nor would he embarrass anyone, friend or foe, 
even though he might gain temporary advantage by it. He was 
a student, a lawyer, a statesman, a gentleman. Few men of 
his day were better posted on the great questions which con- 
fronted this Nation than he. His powerful mind was active at 
all times, and he was able and always ready to defend his State, 
his people, and the Nation. He had a clear conception of leg- 
islation which affected his own country at home and abroad. 
He had in fact elements of greatness, and would have made an 
ideal Chief Executive of this great Nation. He studied care- 
fully the minor questions which often present themselves to a 
legislator, and was equal to any emergency which required 
brain, thought, statesmanship, and active endeavor. He never 
shirked responsibility, nor did he unload his burdens or cares 
on his neighbors or friends. He was possessed of a resolute 
will, a determined purpose, lofty ideals, a cherished ambition, 
and back of it all a giant mind. He did great good during his 
long service to his country, and his name will go down in 
history as one of the great men of to-day. 

I attended his funeral at Macon, Ga., and the throng of people 
of all classes who paid tribute to him on the occasion bore elo- 
quent testimony of the high esteem in which he was held by 
those who knew him best and loved him most. His counsel 
was good and his judgment was safe. As chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the Senate he was consulted 
by the President and those who served with him on this im- 
portant committee, because they knew his ability and his 
strength as a debater could be depended upon when the services 
of a great man were needed. He was a stanch believer in the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine, and his defense of it was 
masterful, and he could be relied upon to present his views 
upon any question which affected our country in this doctrine 
which he firmly believed was correct and imperative to the 
welfare of our country. Wemourn his loss. The country mourns 
his loss. He has gone from our presence, but his goodness and 
greatness still linger with us. We will see his face and form 
no more on earth, but the light of his life and his influence 
will remain with us. The world is better because of his life, 
and like a rare perfume whose fragrance lingers, so his memory 
will be cherished by all. His work on earth is done, and he is 
at rest. Peace to his memory. 

There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise some fairer shore, 


o u 
And bright I2 heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
And flowers may fade and pass away. 
ae only wait through wintry hours 
e coming of the May. 


There is no death! An 
H rea pec pat foved di ps k 
e our ox. — re a 
And then—we call them dead. j 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, no opportunity has been given 
the House to discuss and consider this bill—only two hours 
of debate on what many of us believe one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that has come before Congress for years. 
Both of the great political parties in their national platforms 
have indorsed and demanded rural credits legislation. 

The Democratic Party at Baltimore in national convention 
assembled said in its national platform this as to rural credits: 
RURAL CREDITS. 

1o: urren form 
NCC eccesso rig Meth qae S: 
legislation permitting national banks to loan a reasonable proportion of 
their funds on real estate security. 

In that declaration in their national platform in the interest 
of the farmer the Democratic Party went before the country in 
1012. The farmers realized the need of such legislation. They 
believed, or must have believed, that the Democratie Party, if 
elected, would comply with its promises to them and give them 
rural eredits legislation. I can not refrain from quoting from 
& speech I made on the floor of the House on February 4 of 
this year, not quite one month ago. I said at that time: 

The Democratic Party promised the farmer that if elected 
and given power to legislate, this law should be passed. The 
farmer, among others, did help to put the Democratic Party in 
power. They thought that they were going to get some genuine 
rural credits legislation, but they have not gotten it. The Presi- 
dent says he favors such legislation. He said on December 2, 
1913, in his message to Congress: 


tion which 


which the farmer may 
make his credit constantly and easily available and command when he 
will the capital by which to "—— and expand his business. We lag 
behind many other great countries of the m world in attempting to 
do this. Systems of rural credit have been studied and develo on the 
other side of the water while we left our farmers to shift for themselves 
in the ordinary money market. You have but to look about you in an 
rural district to see the result—the handicap and embarrassment whi 
have been put upon those who produce our food. 


“And at the very time the Federal reserve bill was being per- 
fected by the House Committee on Banking and Currency did 
not certain members of it—particularly Representatives NEELEY 
of Kansas, Winco of Arkansas, and RAGSDALE of South Caro- 
lina—insist that a provision be inserted in the Federal reserve 
bill carrying out the pledge in the Democratie platform as to 
rural credits, and did not the President send the majority 
lender, the gentleman from Alabama, Oscag W. UNDERWOOD, 
to those men to assure them that if they would not insist on 
incorporating rural credits legislation in the Federal reserve bill 
that he would help them and those interested in the question 
to pass it in a separate bill? So far it has not been passed, and 
I see no prospect of early action. Everyone here says and 
knows that the President is now opposed to putting the Govern- 
ment back of rural credits and will not approve a bill that puts 
the Government back of freeing and making available the 
farmers' credit to the same extent that the Federal reserve act 
puts the Government back of the business man's and banker's 
credit. 

“The Democrats passed the currency law, and in their plat- 
form they said: 

“Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits or agricultural finance. 

* But the farmers have to wait. They have waited for about 
two years, and how much longer they will have to wait no one 
knows.” 

To-day's debate, Mr. Speaker, has vindicated the truth of all 
1 said on the floor of this House less than one month ago. I then 
eharged that the Democrat President of these United States 
had changed front on rural-credits legislation. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Democratic platform upon which President 
Wilson was elected, and notwithstanding all he said in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 2, 1913, I then charged that the 


President was now opposed to putting the Federal Government 
back of rural credits. It was not the purpose of the Democratic 
Party to enact any rural credits legislation at this session of Con- 
gress, if at all. But thanks are due to that stalwart Republican, 
Senator McCunuser, who put one over on his Democratic col- 
leagues in the Senate a few days ago and attached a rider to 
the Agricultural bill the House had passed and sent over there. 
The rider of Senator McCumeperr provided for putting the Gov- 
ernment back of rural credits in the interest of the American 
farmers. 

The Agricultural bill is now back before the House with the 
MeCumber rider providing for rural credits to legislation in the 
interest of the farmer. But how did Senator McCUMBER ever 
put his rural-credits rider over a Democratic Senate? Did not 
Mr. Winco, a Democratic Representative from Arkansas, a few 
minutes ago, in a speech here, explain all that? Did not he tell 
you that out of the 52 Democratie Senators in the United States 
Senate only 6 were on the floor of the Senate at the time, and 
that 5 of that number were "asleep," and that the one who 
happened to be awake did not know what to do? And did not 
another Democratic Member, Mr. NEELEY of Kansas, tell us also 
how those Democratic Senators were asleep and how the Demo- 
cratie Party had stifled this legislation? 

I will insert as part of my remarks some of the things he 
has said: 

“Mr. Neetry of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
want to indorse the most of what my good friend from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. WINxdo] has said, but I also desire to both con- 
gratulate and apologize, to congratulate the Republican Party 
that one of its Senators found six Senators so sleepy that he 
was able to startle the Senate and attract the attention of this 
House and the country to an unfulfilled Democratic promise and 
to felicitate that party upon the fact that it has thrown into 
this House six or eight undigested farm-loan bills and has 
forced an issue of rural credits upon the country. [Applause.] 
A year ago last August we held a prolonged Democratic caucus 
in this very room, and I then offered a motion to open the doors 
of that caucus so that every man or woman who wanted to hear 
the proceedings could do so and might know exactly what took 
place. [Applause.] That motion was voted down. I said then 
that I thought it was bad polities, that the bill should be 
framed in the white light of publie criticism, and the situation 
confronting us to-night is additional proof of the fact. We 
made a fight in that caucus to secure the adoption of certain 
amendments which, if adopted, would have laid a deep founda- 
tion for rural-credit legislation, and which we believed should 
be incorporated in the currency bill, and finally, after we had 
been here three weeks, lacking one day, a compromise was ef- 
fected and certain gentlemen came upon the floor of that 
caueus and stated that they were authorized to state that if 
this rural-credits proposition that was then ready to be offered 
was withheld that the subject would be taken up in due time 
and in regular order, so that it might be given the considera- 
tion which the importance of legislation of this character de- 
manded that it should receive before being enacted into law. 
The advocates of rural credits legislation believed that pledge 
was offered in good faith, and they accepted the offer in that 
spirit and kept their part of the pact. The President of the 
United States came out in a newspaper interview, in which he 
stated that rural credits was the next great project to be taken 
up, and he stated that at the proper time he would call the at- 
tention of Congress to this most important matter and urge its 
enactment. 

*A motion was made by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray] that a committee be appointed to take up this matter 
and to report before the end of this Congress. I offered an 
amendment to that motion that this committee be instructed to 
report before the beginning of the last session of the present 
Congress, and the motion as amended was adopted. A subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency Committee was appointed. 
It began its deliberations in the fall of 1913, and finally, in 
May, 1914, a bill, supposed to embody the result of the delibera- 
tions of that subcommittee, was introduced in the House. There 
has never been any action on the part of that committee from 
that day to this looking to the enactment of rural credits legisla- 
tion, and six weeks ago the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
WiwGo], in an open session of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, made a motion that the committee immediately proceed 
to take up and consider the question of rural credits, with a 
view of reporting a bill to this House for passage, but that 
motion was voted down. 

“I am glad that Senator McCumper has put this amend- 
ment on this bill. [Applause.] I know that it is not perfect. 
It looks to me as though its author had simply called in a 
stenographer and dictated it in an hour or so without giving 
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the matter very serious consideration. But with all of its 
faults, with all of its failures, and with all of its shortcomings 
I am ready to vote for it and really start the ball of rural 
eredits to rolling. [Applause.] And if you Democrats do not 
like that kind of hit-and-miss legislation, why, in the name of 
heaven, do you not help us to get a committee organized for 
business and get a bill that is decent? [Applause.]" 

This is the language of a Democrat. He shows us how the 
Democratie Party has played football with rural-credits legisla- 
tion; how they have blown hot and cold to the farmer. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been freely stated, both in the publie press, in 
the corridors of these halls, and on the floor of this House, that 
the President would veto the Agricultural bill if it contained 
the MeCumber amendment when it reached his desk. It has 
been freely stated here that he would veto this measure if it 
contained the so-called Bulkley bill or any other bill that puts 
the Federal Government back of rural credits. 

It is openly stated here that the President wants the Hollis 
amendment substituted for the MeCumber amendment, and that 
he will veto this bill if it comes to him in any other way. It 
has been freely stated that it is the purpose of the Democratic 
leadership of this House to so amend, before adjournment to- 
day, the McCumber amendment that the conferees on both the 
part of the House and the Senate can never reach an agree- 
ment, and that in that deadlocked condition they will finally 
agree to leave all rural-credits legislation out of the bill I 
now make that prediction. The future will determine whether 
I am right or wrong. And even if the Hollis bill should be 
agreed upon, what will it amount to? The real friends of 
rural-credits legislation say it is not worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on. I have no time in which to discuss either the McCum- 
ber rider, the Bulkley or Hollis bill, or any other bill dealing 
with this subject. This House has a membership of 485 Mem- 
bers, and yet we are given but two hours in which to discuss 
this important measure. It can not be done in that length of 
time. I do know, however, that there is no better class of 
securities than that on good farms, and there ought to be some 
way for the farmer to borrow money from the banks of the 
country on at least a reasonable low rate of interest and to 
pledge his farm and other good farm securities to the payment 
of same, should he desire to do so. 


The Merchant Marine. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, January 28, 1915 (legislative day of Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1915). 

The Senate had under consideration the bill (S. 6856) to authorize 
the United States, acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the 
capital stock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of a State thereof, or of the District of Columbia to 

urchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in 

e foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have sat with considerable 
pleasure for some days under the kindly admonitions of the 
majority party and have enjoyed the jewels of wisdom that 
have adorned from time to time the earnest exhortations of 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I note with 
considerable satisfaction that at last he and the editor of the 
esteemed Globe-Democrat are in accord upon one subject. I trust 
that upon many other subjects they may hereafter be found 
dwelling together in brotherly love and harmony. It has long 
and faithfully sought to inculcate among those of his party sound 
doctrines of government, and I hail this as evidence that its 
labors have not been in vain. The Globe-Democrat article, which 
has been read to the Senate, is an editorial, if I correctly under- 
stood it, which expresses the view of the editor in chief, and if 
not written by him, has very likely passed under his blue pencil. 
'The editorial means nothing more and says no more than tliat no 
change shall be made at this time in the rules that have gener- 
‘ally governed nations in their intercourse with each other dur- 
ing a time of war. This is a neutral Nation. The editorial 
treats of this Nation as a neutral. If I understand correctly, 
a neutral nation has the right, or rather its citizens, of whom 
this editorial treats, have the right, to sell any article, 
either contraband or otherwise, taking the chances of capture 
before it is delivered. That has been the rule for many years. 


Beginning some centuries ago, before the implements of de- 
struction had been so highly elaborated and made so compre- 
hensive, the rule was laid down for the government of nations 
not at war with each other that their subjects or citizens might, 
at their own risk, deal with articles of merchandise which the 
Government itself might not directly sell or deliver to a belliger- 
ent power. 

This has been the rule for many hundreds of years, dating 
probably from the first collection of the rules in an early work 
on that subject for the guidance of those concerned. This edi- 
torial means that no change shall now be made in this rule. 
If by the action of the legislative department of this Govern- 
ment a change should be made at this time in the existing rule 
on tbat subject, it would, to a greater or less degree, de- 
pendent upon the physical power to capture on the high seas, 
interfere with the rights of citizens of belligerent nations as 
heretofore defined and observed by the various neutral nations 
of the world. 

Any power that can control the seas will, to a very large 
degree, keep supplies, either warlike or neutral, contraband or 
otherwise, from being delivered to Germany or to any of her 
allies. England is recognized as the principal naval power, 
with the largest merchant-going ships, the most extensively 
distributed in the world. Because of her naval power, 
she has the advantage, and exercises it. She has to a 
very large degree deprived Germany and Austria-Hungary of 
their ability to receive supplies. This may not affect her so 
much—and probably this is what the editorial in part consid- 
ers—on the subject of implements of war, what are universally 
recognized under the ancient as well as the modern rules of 
international law as contraband, but it is more particularly on 
articles of food, the meats, the breadstuffs, the articles that 
eventually are more important to one or more of the warring 
nations than the supplies of explosives, guns, and such articles 
as are universally recognized as being warlike implements. 
This editorial, if I heard it aright, commends the stand of the 
administration on that subject. 

The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcock] has 
pending a resolution which, if passed on favorably by this body 
and concurred in by the other House, would change the ancient 
rule. It would give to some of the warring powers, at least, 
advantages they do not now possess. It might, if the rule were 
changed, be an unneutral act, for in necessary effect, whatever 
the motive might be, it would interfere with some of the ad- 
vantages some of the belligerent nations now have. 

Some criticism has been made of the attitude of this adminis- 
tration toward the allies. For myself, I could cheerfully concur 
in the sentiments expressed by this editorial. I myself, so far 
as I might have opportunity to pass upon that question by vote 
or otherwise, would be in accord with the conduct of the ad- 
ministration on that subject at this time. If any change be 
ae it ought to come from the Congress rather than the Presi- 

ent. 

I think I am in receipt of some 5,000 or 6,000 letters from 
those who originally were of a certain country in Europe or were 
born in this country of parents who were of that country. 
They protest universally, and in the strongest terms, against 
the conduct of the citizens of this country in furnishing the 
allies with warlike supplies. They ask that the rule be changed 
so that this country shall no longer furnish those supplies. 
This desire, naturally, has its origin in the inability of one or 
more of the belligerent powers to control the sea, to open up 
ports that are virtually under blockade, to have access to the 
supplies of meats and breadstuffs of which they probably are 
now in sore need. These letters I have not answered, and I 
wish to place in the CowcRESSIONAL Recorp at this time an 
explanation of my failure to respond to them. I have not a 
stenographic force ndequate to meet this influx of correspond- 
aes without neglecting other urgent matters that come to my 
office. 

These great numbers of protests that have come from my Ger- 
man constituents and from those of German extraction are 
prompted by their love for their native country. With that 
sentiment I have no controversy; that spirit I can understand; 
and if I were one of them.I know how I would feel. Here, 
however, we are all Americans first. Our first duty, therefore, is 
to act for our country, whether we be of native or alien birth. 
I am glad to have this correspondence, and do not at this time 
undertake to say what would be the proper course upon the 
resolution of the senior Senator from Nebraska. That can be 
reached in due time and disposed of. I only say that the edi- 
torial referred to in substance commends the stand of the ad- 
ministration on this principle. It leaves the rights of the war- 
ring nations of the Old World where they now are, as fixed 
by the rules of international law, which have been operative 
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for many years. No change being made, this country does ob- 
serve, both in letter and in spirit, an actual neutrality. If, 
however, we change the rule, it might be taken as an unkindly 
act, as an intimation of the sentiments of this country or of her 
private sympathies in the outcome of the pending struggle. In 
any event, however, Congress, and not the President, is the 
authority to change the established rule. 

The printing presses seem to have their due part in molding 
public opinion upon the pending shipping bill. The freedom of 
the press is illustrated by the extreme liberality with which 
they criticize those who are either for or against the bill. In no 
other country in the world is there a press that could criticize 
the Chief Magistrate of the country with as little fear of un- 
pleasant results as here. The two editorials read this morn- 
ing illustrate that, especially the one read from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, The criticism may or may not be just. Both of the 
editorials come from Republican papers. That of the Globe- 
Democrat is limited exclusively to approving the course of the 
administration in connection with the one principle I haye no- 
ticed. That of the other proceeds on the general idea of the 
folly of the abrupt departure of this country's Government as 
it enters upon the territory covered by the pending bill. 

I have listenéd with considerable pleasure to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WarsH] on the aspects of the governing 
principles that he discussed. .So far as he seeks to convey to 
the Senate an answer to the principles that seem, so far as they 
have any authority, to rest upon the affirmative acts of nations, 
us stated by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], I 
do not regard the position of the latter as seriously shaken by 
the argument presented this morning. We have passed the stage 
of philosophie theorizing; we are no longer following the ab- 
straction of mere legal principles that are fo lose us in a laby- 
rinth where we will end in no practical results. 

I have noticed, so far as the nations at war have acted on this 
question, that action was taken prior to engaging in hostilities, 
which broke out in August, 1914. Of what avail is the London 
declaration? How binding is the Second Hague Conference? 
What does the First Hague Conference mean? All the nations 
which to-day are grappling each other's throats signed the First 
Hague Convention. 

In 1899 there expired a humane section in a convention signed 
by all of the nations now at war. It provided that explosives 
destructive to human kind should not be dropped from air craft. 
When that convention was signed that was recognized as a 
humane principle. It was in accord with the principle which 
civilized nations have by common consent observed for many 
years, that an unfortified town should not be bombarded without 
notice, to the end that noncombatants might be removed, that 
the aged, the sick, the women, and the children might be taken 
beyond the zone of fire, in order thatthey might be saved fromthe 
destruction that might fall upon the strong and the able-bodied. 
Even this humane provision has been ignored, not by one bel- 
ligerent power, but by many of them. The article that bound 
the nations signing it from dropping explosives upon a helpless 
population expired in 1909, but the principle contained in that 
urticle is as humane without a convention, without a treaty 
between nations, without a scrap of paper to bind any nation in 
its warfare with others, as it was before it expired. 

General Order No. 100, issued during the Civil War, was a 
very great advance in humanizing war. It was written by 
Francis Lieber under the direction of Abraham Lincoln. Gen- 
eral Order No. 100 marked a distinct advance in civilized war- 
fare nnd in preserving the rights of a conquered enemy. It pro- 
hibited the poisoning of water supplies, the poisoning of food, 
the use of poisoned missiles, bullets, or anything intended for 
the destruction of the enemy. It provided against pitfalls, arms, 
projectiles, or other means causing useless injury, and against 
cruel and unusual methods of destroying an enemy. It human- 
ized warfare and was in line many, many years ago with the 
later humane provisions which have characterized the nego- 
tiations and the conventions signed between nations both in the 
New and the Old World. 

At this time, however, it is well to remember that all the 
treaties in about half the world seem practically at an end. The 
neutrality of Belgium was invaded, and whether in earnest or in 
jest, the answer was made, the treaty guaranteeing that nen- 
trality was a “scrap of paper.” Every treaty that binds this 
country, every moral sense that has been gathered up by this 
Nation in treaties with foreign countries, any conventions to 
which she has become a signatory party, do no more than put 
upon paper the gathered wisdom of the international morality 
of that age. 

So, if treaties have become mere scraps of paper, if territorial 
rights are forgotten, if the neutrality of n sovereign country can 
be invaded, how may we expect that an unsigned Declaration of 


London, that Hague conferences, either the first or the second, 
that any negotiation that has been made, will be binding upon any 
of the countries of the Old World now at war? How can we 
hope, by any illusory inferences drawn from the London declara- 
tion, to escape from the natural results of embarking, through 
buying ships from any nation now at war, this country into 
the ocean carriage business? As it is, by the settled law for 
many years, the subjects or citizens of this country, either indi- 
vidual or corporate, may at their own risk handle articles con- 
traband or otherwise. If the latter are captured, they are con- 
demned by the captor nation in a prize court. Both vessel and 
cargo are condemned as a prize of war. While it has the sem- 
blance of a judicial proceeding, it nevertheless is in effect an ez 
parte one. It is tried in the admiralty courts of the sovereignty 
that makes the capture. It must be, indeed, a very strong case 
made that would release a proposed prize of war when brought 
into port and subjected to the jurisdiction of that court. 

So, if we depend here simply upon our rights of purchase, such 
ns may be gathered from somewhat fleeting authority, we prob- 
ably will face graver diplomatic troubles than we have had up 
to this time, either with Europe or with the neighboring 
Republic across the Rio Grande. 

I do not see the difference between ships owned, under this 
bill, by a corporation to be created under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, and those owned directly by the Goy- 
ernment. "Things are measured by their results, not by mere 
forms; by the substance of the-transaction, and not by the out- 
ward shell. It is admitted here that the Government author- 
izes the creation of this corporation and its control by the 
shipping board provided in the bill for the purpose of avoiding 
these complications. I wish to read into the Recorp the ervi- 
dence that, in any prize court, in any admiralty court of the 
United States, in any admiralty court of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, would be offered and admitted as to our motives. 

In the condition in which about half the world now is, it is 
no time to contemplate mere idle forms. It is not a time when 
the nations at war would be bound by mere technicalities. They 
would be no more than cobwebs in the way in the settlement of 
whose ships these would be. In order to remove any possible 
question as to the motive of the Government, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, before the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in the House on the 1st day of September, 1914, 
himself furnished conclusive evidence of that governmental 
motive, He says, in response to a question: 

The idea in having the Government take the controlling interest 
in the company instead of operating these ships directly as a Gov- 
ernment operation Is, of course, to avoid any pose complication 
resulting from the Government itself going into the shipping ess. 
I do not think it is worth while for me to expatiate upon that phase 
of the question. Mr. Lansing, counselor of the State Department, 
was before the Naval Affairs Committee the other day, and he gave 


a very clear exposition of the laws of neutrality and the rights and 
responsibilities of a government owning and operating ships, 


I, shall refer to Mr. Lansing’s testimony and his opinions 
upon the controverted questions at some later time. Here, 
however, is furnished the evidence for any offended nation to 
offer against us. The corporation created with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000 is to have 51 per cent of it owned by the United 
States. The other 49 per cent of the shares is to be offered to 
the investing public. If, from private sources, those shares are 
not subscribed, the United States, through the shipping board, 
shall take all the remaining unsubscribed portions of the 49 
per cent. For reasons that will appear in the progress of this 
discussion, I believe the Government, by the end of the oper- 
ation, and before a single ship shall have been either built, 
purchased, or launched by this corporation, will find itself the 
holder of 100 per cent of the shares. Even if this were not 
the ease, it is universally recognized that a majority of the 
shares of capital stock controls. It is the express declaration 
of this bill that the Government shall at all times control 
through that 51 per cent. Whether the $10,000,000 worth of the 
original stock shall remain, whether $10,000,000 worth addi- 
tional shall be had, or whether $30,000,000 worth additional shall 
be had, in any event, whatever it may be, whether by the ap- 
proval of the President or by subsequent action of Congress, 51 
per cent of the shares of this corporation shall be held by the 
United States. 

This makes ownership. The corporation is at best but a sub- 
terfuge. What are mere articles of incorporation in facing a 
question of this kind? When solemn treaties signed by nations, 
when conventions ratified in due form by many powerful 
nations now at war, have been set aside and broken, of what 
avail will be the paltry paper of the mere articles of incorpora- 
tion? What wil! they signify? How much of a defense is It 
to the United States Government to hold up the articles of in- 
corporation under the laws of the District of Columbia, with a 
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Seal and a ribbon or two and a few words, and invoke that as a 
conclusive answer in the international law of the world against 
this country's ownership of the ships that are proposed to be 
had under this bill? 

` The nations that are concerned in this matter will look quite 
through any formalities. Things will be measured by their 
necessary effect. The substance of things will be weighed. No 
mere formalities will keep from us the responsibility of our 
acts. 

When I think of the initial $10,000,000, I involuntarily recur 
to the price of an average freight boat. In such meager evi- 
dence as is presented, it appears that an average boat will eost 
allthe way from $600,000 to a million dollars. We would have 
from 10 to 15 boats held under this precarious title, with this 
uncertain ownership, held in such a way that it is hoped by the 
authors and friends of this bill that it would absolve the Goy- 
ernment from any responsibility. 

I wish to note here a difference between a Government boat 
and a boat owned and sailed by a private owner. A Govern- 
ment vessel carries the flag. It flies the Navy pennant. It is 
the property of the United States. It is a principle of our 
law, it is a principle of the law of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, and I believe of every one of the warring nations 
of the Old World, that a vessel owned by and carrying the 
flag of the United States is the territory of this country, 
wherever it is found. It is similar to a territorial boundary 
line. Whenever it shall have passed beyond the 3-mile limit 
and is on the high seas or in any of the ports of the world 
it is the floating territory of the United States. I assume here 
for these purposes that the boats owned by this corporation, 
so controlled and so sailed, are the boats of the United States. 
The mere formalities that I have briefly sketched will not 
operate in the prize courts of foreign nations to deprive the 
captor nation of its prize or to divest the United States from 
the ownership of a captured vessel owned under the provisions 
of this bill. 

As it is, under the law of nations that has been in force since 
the time of Grotius, the citizens of this country can engage in 
the transportation and sale of articles not contraband. This is 
a neutral nation. The private ships owned and sailed by our 
citizens are neutral. If, however, they take on merchandise of 
a contraband character, they carry the risk. The shipowner 
takes the chances of capture and confiscation by other nations 
that are at war. If this is done, it does not in any way 
involve, under the rules stated, this Government. It is recog- 
nized that contraband or conditional contraband, when taken, 
has been transported and the business engaged in with a view 
to the profits, the margin of which would compensate for the 
risk incurred. So when the private citizen takes that chance 
for the enormous profits involved, if he loses it is his loss. 
The Government is not concerned in it, and by the rules that 
have been in force for many years it in nowise involves the 
neutrality of the United States. A sovereign may not, how- 
ever, engage in such commerce. 

So we are safe as long as we remain on our present ground. 
I am assuming for my purposes at present, without further 
analysis of this bill, that the nations concerned would regard 
it as a mere subterfuge, and that the United States, having 51 
per cent of the shares of the capital stock, would be regarded 
as the real owner of the vessel. 

I think it is proper to consider the effect this would have in 
a prize court. If I am correct in thinking that this is a vessel 
of the United States, if it be loaded with contraband merchan- 
dise, with a destination, say, to any one of the nations now at 
war, and an adverse power should seize or capture one of the 
boats operated under this bill what is the status of it? I 
think it is well enough, before we proceed any further, to work 
out what the condition or status of these water craft probably 
wonld be in a prize court. As a private citizen, it is the loss 
of the individual or the corporation that is operating it. As 
a Government boat, or as a boat owned by a corporation that 
is in turn controlled by the Government by a 51 per cent or 
more ownership of the shares of stock, it seems to me the 
status of the vessel is entirely changed. 

First, when a captor nation puts its marines on its deck, 
when it stops the vessel and changes its course from its desti- 
nation to one of the ports of the captor nation, what is that? 
What is the necessary effect of it? The boat owned by the 
United States uuder this corporation proposed to be created is 
United States territory. It is an invasion of that territory. It 
is as much an invasion of the territory of the United States as 
if a foreign power were to land a military force upon our 
shores or bombard one of our coast cities. 

The War of 1812 was caused by the alleged right of search 
and seizure asserted by Great Britain. This was universally 


supposed to be an invasion of the sovereign right of the United 
States. For that we went to war. One of these boats loaded 
with merchandise—suppose it to be conditional contraband— 
would involve us in a controversy. Conditional contraband is 
a continually fluctuating line. Nobody in the Senate Chamber 
this afternoon can define conditional contraband for to-morrow 
in the theater of war. Nobody can say what conditional contra- 
band will be next week. 

Let me explain that. In view of the action of the nuthority 
in Germany taken on the 26th day of January, 1915, the bel- 
ligerent nations comprised as the allies in our description might 
properly, upon this proclamation, have advanced the definition 
of conditional contraband in such a way as to destroy the 
greater part of our export trade. Contraband now covers 
shrapnel, shells, guns of whatever caliber, saddles, harness, 
cavalry equipment, every form of saddles and saddlery; it 
embraces the vehicles of transportation, motor trucks, bob- 
sleds to be used where the snow makes that the proper form of 
transportation; and many million dollars’ worth of actual con- 
traband of war have been manufactured by our citizens and 
shipped abroad subject to the risk of capture by a nation con- 
cerned. As to these admittedly contraband articles, we could 
have no controversy with another country at this time if they 
were taken from a private citizen’s ship. If, however, they 
were taken from a boat owned under the provisions of this bill, 
it immediately raises another question. If the captor nation 
looked through the transaction and put aside the mere articles 
of incorporation as being of no consequence, then, instead of 
settling in a prize court the question of the condemnation of 
the vessel carrying the contraband or conditional contraband, 
it would be settled between the nation making the capture and 
this Government. That provokes an entirely different dispute. 

The proclamation of the German authority goes upon the idea 
that the Government takes possession of all the supplies of the 
kind designated. This appears from the following news item: - 


Assumption by the German Government of control over all the food 
supplies of the Empire, as announced from Berlin yesterday, is expected 
by officials here to result in a refusal by the British to permit an 
vessels to carry foodstuffs to German ports. It is believed the Britis 
will take advantage of this action by the Imperial Government to claim 
that under the conditions all foodstuffs cons: igned to Germany must be 
regarded as destined to the Government of Germany and therefore of 
hostile destination. 

It is thought probable this ruling will be invoked in the case of the 
American steamship Wilhelmina, now on the seas en route to Hamburg, 
Germany, with a cargo of American foodstuffs. The Wilhelmina sailed 
last week from New York, and it was announced by those interested in 
the venture that they were determined to demonstrate, if possible, the 
feasibility of sending foodstuffs direct to Germany. 

In its note of protest to the British Government of last month regard- 
ing interference with American shipments of foodstuffs consigned to 
neutral countries the United States Government held that the British 
had no right to hold up such cargoes unless they possessed evidence that 
such goods were actually designed for the armed forces of an enemy 
country. ‘To this view the British in their reply assented, thus placin 
them in the position of being compelled to produce such evidence wit 
regard to seizure of such cargoes. The action of the German Govern- 
ment, however, relieves the British Government of this necessity. 


In other words, before this edict of the German Government 
the burden of proof was upon Great Britain or on the captor 
nation to prove the conditions that would justify the seizure 
of the ship and cargo. This edict, however, has shifted the 
burden of proof, and has put upon us or upon the citizens of 
our country the burden of proof of proving the contrary, so 
as to release the vessel from the condemnation in a prize court. 

A cablegram from Berlin, dated January 26, 1915, says: 

BERLIN, January 26, 1915. 


Regulations for the maintenance of Germany's food supply, adopted 
by the federal council two weeks ago, went into effect to-day. These 
regulations provide for the seizure of all stocks of corn, wheat, and 
flour by February 1. All business transacted in these commodities is 
forbidden. All municipalities are charged with the duty of settin 
aside necessary quantities of preserved meats, A price has been fix 
for the corn which the Government is taking over. 


Commenting upon this, a great many editors have expressed 
their views. It is not my purpose to unduly burden the RECORD 
with editorial comment nor to give any particularly significant 
approval to the editors who are responsible for these utter- 
ances. Some of them, however, have already been placed in the 
Recorp, two this morning, and I will add at least a third, 
from the Washington Post of January.26. Commenting on this 
order of the German Government, it says: 


GERMANY FACING A SHORTAGE OF FOOD. 


More significant than all the fighting along the battle fronts is the 
action of the German Government in taking over the food supplies of 
the empire and virtually placing all the people on war rations. Corn, 
wheat, and flour are to be 3 hereafter to the people through 
Government stores. Communities will receive food supplies according 
to their population. Communies are called upon to conserve their sup- 
plies of preserved meat. Cattle and hogs are to be slaughtered for the 
sake of saving grain. Every effort is to be made, under the iron hand 
of the Government, to carry the POUR through to the next harvest. 
The crops were not up to normal last year, and the stoppage of exports 
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has brought the country face to face with the greatest of all problems— 
the warding off of famine. 

Thus Great Britain tightens its deadly grip upon its enemy by pre- 
venting it frem importing food. Cargoes slip through occasionally 
from the United States and other neutral countries, either directly or 
indirectly ; but the sapply thus received is so small as to be insignifi- 
cant. Speaking largely, Germany must find means to feed itself on its 

resent supplies. f they are inadequate, the British Navy must be 

aten off or Germany must sue for peace. The people must eat, war 
or The taking over of foodstuffs by the Government will be effective Feb- 
ruary 1. From that date it will be unlawful for private parties to bu 
or sell corn, wheat, or flour. Inevitably this order will lead Grea 
Britain to declare the articles in question to be absolute contraband of 
war, since they will not be destined to noncombatants, but to an enemy 
Government. Vessels from this country laden with foodstuffs are sure 
to be seized, and it is expected that the steamer Wilhelmina, which left 
New York a few days ago for Rotterdam with foodstuffs destined for 
Germany, will be held up and diverted to England. 

The à rman Government has given assurances that cargoes of food- 
stuffs consigned to noncombatants will not be seized for military pur- 

, but this will have no effect upon the British policy of shutting 
off supplies that might be useful to the German Army or Navy. 

Thus the food question assumes an importance exceeding that of the 
movements of armies. Germany's isolation and her inability up to this 
time to produce sufficient foodstuff for her own population are factors 
operating more powerfully for the success of her enemies than the gath- 
ering of new forces in the field. 

It is apparent that the bold operations of the German Navy are not 
mere acts of bravado intended to frighten England. "They are rather 
preliminary tests of a forthcoming death grapple between the fleets, 
which Germany must seek sooner or later, In a desperate effort to pro- 
vide food for the people of the empire. 

The diffieulty is that the march of events is much more rapid 
than the pen of the bill writers of the Chief Magistrate of this 
Republic. While we lag on amendments, while we discuss in 
this Senate Chamber the question of contraband and condi- 
tional contraband and the effect on the ownership of vessels to 
be acquired under the corporation proposed in this bill, while 
we seek to shield this Government behind mere paper articles 
of incorporation, the warring nations in the Old World are with 
measured tread of their armies giving the answer to our puny 
and futile arguments in this Chamber. By their own opera- 
tion, by the imperial edicts of Germany, by the blockade of her 
ports by Great Britain, and by every battle fought in the 
trenches between the warring nations they are marching faster 
than any legislation we can enact. 

No definitions framed by any convention, no principle found 
in any treaty, nothing that we may declare by resolution will 
stay for a moment the iron hand of necessity. All conventions 
nnd treaties, all international law, all mere resolutions or stat- 
utes will be swept away in the whirlwind of war. We may 
talk here, we may pursue our alluring theories, we will talk in 
vain of arbitration and peace. It reminds me of the experience 
of my friends from Chicago last August and September. They 
were the most sincere of the many sincere advocates of uni- 
versal peace. Pursuant to and guided by their profound con- 
vietions on that subject they attended an international peace 
conference in Europe. Unfortunately the date fell upon a time 
when hostilities had already seized the area in the grasp of 
military forces in the field. 'The last I knew of my distin- 
guished friends they were trying to get a ship for home. They 
were seeking for enough gold to buy a passage ticket. Their 
pockets were filled with peace resolutions, but they could not 
get even steerage passage back to the United States. "That is 
how much theories are worth, how much resolutions are worth, 
how much lawyers' opinions are worth when the sword is the 
only arbiter and military force the only law. 

If I were to describe the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce I would say that they were two types 
of the most optimistic men I ever knew in public life. One' can 
see prosperity every place; and in the language of our Chíef 
Magistrate we are literally bursting our jackets with plenty, 
and they are the advance agents of that plenty. When the 
Secretary of the Treasury was giving his testimony before the 
committee he dwelt greatly upon what diplomacy could do to 
adjust the character of these ships. Our diplomat, I presume, 
charged with this pleasant duty would arm himself for the 
fray something after this fashion: He would put in his pocket 
the articles of incorporation of this going concern organized 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, with divers ribbons 
and seals thereto attached. He would take the name of the 
shipyard if built here, or the ships themselves if bought already 
built, the bill of sale, and other evidences of the private char- 
acter of the ship. He would present them to the Admiralty 
nuthority or the naval authority of Great Britain, for instance, 
and seek by some definite declaration procured from Great 
Britain's official to fix the status of these ships. It is always 
well to have advice before you get into trouble. So this man, 
taking time by the forelock, would seek to adjust our difficulties 
before they occurred. Taking out his evidences of the private 
ownership he would present them to the sturdy Briton who 
would pass upon this question for the Empire. I fancy I can 


see the somewhat cold-blooded and indifferent Englishman who 
refuses to be caught in the cobwebs of technicality. Looking 
over his eyeglasses he would peer into the articles of incorpora- 
tion. They would have some kind of a name. It would not 
make any difference what we would call it, whether we gave it 
a private name or a public one, because names are of no con- 
Sequence. A rose by any other name would smell just 
as sweet to that ambassador or naval authority. So he looks 
at the articles of incorporation. The first thing he would 
ask is who controls the boat? Who has the stock? Who has 
the voting power? Has not every lawyer in this country in the 
last 20 years been through litigation for private corporations? 
This is declared to be a private corporation. If it is a private 
corporation then let us test it by the rules which apply to 
private corporations. 

Minority stockholders have rights. I do not to-day intend 
to enter upon an examination of that territory. That will 
properly be taken up at some later occasion; but the majority 
of the shares control. The majority in this instance is the 
shipping board. They are the visible representatives of this 
Government. They own the shares. They sit at every stock- 
holders’ meeting. They name the directors. The directors buy, 
build, lease, charter. They spend the initial $10,000,000. They 
are the ones who fix rates, who mark out the lines on the 
ocean from port to port. They are the ones who control, and 
they in turn are named by the visible representatives of the 
United States. So I think I can see when we undertake to fix 
the status of this boat that our friends across the sea might 
be somewhat skeptical about the articles of incorporation and 
the changing of this boat into merely private ownership by the 
processes proposed. 

The next thing after the articles of incorporation have been 
examined would be the source from which these boats came, 
Naturally that would involve the question of whose money pays 
for them. It is like a bill of discovery; you will get at the 
truth after a while. This being a public matter the truth will 
be known from the beginning without any especial investigation. 
When it is found that the Government has at least 51 per cent 
of the shares, when it names the board of directors at the stock- 
holders’ meeting, when it controls the board of directors, when 
the money that bought a boat or built or chartered or leased 
a boat comes from the Government Treasury, when it is Gov- 
ernment money, Government owned, Government controlled, 
then I think I can see a somewhat sarcastic smile steal over 
the face of my diplomatie friend abroad when we seek to con- 
vince him that a vessel so owned and operated is a mere pri- 
vate ownership. If it be loaded with the articles intended to 
relieve our supposed congested market in view of the condi- 
tions prevailing under the imperial decree of the German Gov- 
ernment, I fail to see that any relief will be had. It is a Gov- 
ernment ship, and if in the course of war a blockade be estab- 
lished and food products declared contraband, our markets are 
closed or we face grave troubles abroad. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the President, in his mes- 
sage, both say that we must reach foreign markets by increas- 
ing our transportation facilities on the ocean through the 
agency of this bill. 'The more we reach foreign markets the 
less breadstuffs we have here. So passing for the present from 
the other feature of the bill already considered I take up 
another one. As we send meat and breadstuffs abroad we 
decrease the supply here. 'The necessary effect of that decrease 
of supply is to increase the price. So the more we ship out 
of this country the higher the already high cost of living. 

There is a peculiar condition prevailing in official circles at 
this time, and has been for some months, I do not know but 
I ought to be charitable and describe it as a state of mind. 
It is a state of mind, however, that is somewhat inconsistent 
at different intervals. It acts one way to-day and another 
way to-morrow. 

I noticed not long ago that an order went out to the United 
States attorney for the district in which Chicago is situated 
to investigate the grain market down at the foot of La Salle 
Street. The Government investigators are doing so. What are 
they investigating for? What offense have the gentlemen who 
are on the market committed? Why are they to be indicted? 
Because the price of wheat has gone up. They seem oblivious to 
the fact that wheat is an article of merchandise, that its price 
rises and falls on the market in obedience to universal laws 
that are beyond the reach of any political party or any ad- 
ministration. 

To explain why prices fluctuate and why the general tend-. 
ency is upward I have been watching the market for some 
weeks. I take several quotations on different days. A market 
is a peculiar thing. A market is made up of wind and rain, 
and sun and frost, and soil, and sickness and health, world- 
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wide conditions, crops and consumption, and surplus, and ex- 
ports, with a thousand things aside from peace and war. When 
into the multitudinous things that enter into the market price 
of merchandise in this country there is suddenly thrown hos- 
tility between nations that cover half the globe, that run from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Baltic Sea and from Tokyo to 
Quebec, that carry in the grasp of the warring nations the 
markets that most vitally affect prices in this country, we can 
understand why there will be some fluctuation, why some in- 
crease. 

This market report is written by as good a market reporter 
as there is in the western country, and it is gathered on 
La Salle Street from actual conditions, not only in the pit or 
on the board of trade but from the commission men, and from 
the information gathered by scores of commission men and 
grain handlers throughout the great northwest area. He starts 
out as follows: 

Housewives will soon have to pay $1 a bag for flour they formerly 
e at 70 cents. The 5-cent loaf of bread may disappear from 

akeshops, according to predictions of millers. 

The proph was based on wheat and flour quotations. May wheat 
Jumped 23 cents and for a while sold on the board of trade for 1.43 
1 The flour quotation was $7.20 a barrel. Both are recor 
p b 

And this is on January 15, 1915, in Chicago : 

CLYNE PUSHES INQUIRY. i 
! n at he woul 
000000000 
The Government’s general food uiry now centers almost entirely 
on the imminent rise in the cost of bread. 

It ig a very grave question, Mr. President, when the price of 
Dread goes up. If any gentleman here has attended the morn- 
ing bread line on the west side or down on the south side in the 
city of Chicago, he can fully appreciate what a rise in the price 
of a bun means. 

The last time I was in the city of Chicago for such purposes 
I went down on the south side about daylight to see just how 
many men were fed at a given point. Down at Thirty-third 
and Michigan Boulevard 1,700 men came in and got their 
breakfast. They were not mere idlers. They were not men 
who are chronically out of a job, because the job is a little 
ways ahead of them all the time. Some of them were freight 
handlers from the yards not far distant; some were lake 
sailors; some were trainmen whose trains had been annulled; 
some were shopmen, repairs in the shops haying fallen off; 
some were on the construction pay roll, and but little construc- 
tion work is done; some were from the pay rolls of the steel 
mills, whose only orders now beyond the ordinary are for war 
supplies, a most precarious source for a pay roll; and some were 
from woolen and cotton factories. From various enterprises 
in that city and others in the country this great army of 
unemployed came. So the price of bread means something, 
because every time the price of bread goes up the charity fund 
is depleted by that much. 

I have been somewhat intimately attached for four years 
or more of my life to the charity service in that State. I think 
charity is sometimes abused, but generally it goes to the right 
place. It is an index of conditions. Instead of giving charity 
I would rather any time do something to give an able-bodied 
man a chance to earn his living without having recourse to 
charity. But that is not the question now. 

To resume this quotation: 

Federal officials in all s of the country are checking Doug Sh 
wheat exports. They estimate that 200,000,000 bushels have n 
purchased by E within the last six months. This is the largest 
movement on reco: 

And still because the price of wheat is going up the Govern- 
ment wants to indict somebody ! 

The United States requires for consumption 618,000,000 bushels. The 
Supply for the season last July was 897, ,000 bushels. 

e gravity of the situation was shown in reports from many markets. 
In 9 1,750,000 bushels of spring wheat were sold for export durin 


the last 48 hours. It was estimated that foreigners had purch 
6,000,000 bushels at all markets within the last few days. 


Do you think that the Duluth grain operators and those 
handling the export trade for the northern spring wheat, those 
in Chicago handling either the grain or the flour trade, would 
contract for foreign delivery when there was no capacity in the 
boats? The best answer in the world is that on January 15, 
1915, in the actual markets of the country there was carrying 
capacity in the over-sea trade sufficient to take the breadstuffs 
named in this market report. 


ITALY LARGE BUYER, 


A Chicago miller yesterday sold 40,000 barrels of flour, part of which 
was for r And at Duluth 40,000 bushels of durum wheat were 
sold to Italian manufacturers of macaroni. From all markets came 
reports that foreign buyers of wheat and flour were purchasing all they 
could get, some offering advances on market quotations, 


A ye c grain dealer estimated that 25 per cent of the 1914 crop 
is still in the hands of the farmers. They are “hanging on” for $2 a 
a bushel. Another rise toward that figure and the smaller bakers assert 
that they will have to get more money for their bread or quit making it. 

Where will our bread line go to with wheat at $2 a bushel? 
If anybody fancies the farmer needs a conservator or is im- 
pressed with the idea he is not looking out for himself and is 
not abundantly competent to do so, dismiss the thought at once. 
You are squandering your sympathy on the desert air. The 
farmer in Illinois is just about as competent to take care of 
himself to-day as anybody in the wide world. He stood the 
foot-and-mouth disease. More than a million of the two and 
a half million dollars of appropriation signed day before yes- 
terday by the President will go into that State alone. Five 
million dollars worth of cattle are underground and, save for 
the pittance paid one-half by the Government and one-half by 
the State, there is a total loss on all the remainder. 

Still the farmer is taking care of himself. He will pay his 
note at the bank where he invested five or ten thousand dollars 
in live stock preparing them for the January or February 
market. He will take care of it. He complains, of course. He 
criticizes sometimes the action of the State and sometimes that 
of the Government in slaughtering his stock. It may be mis- 
takes have been made. He sees only the result. His cattle are 
destroyed but his notes are on top of the ground and still at 
the bank and drawing interest at the usual rate. 

So you can to some degree at least sympathize with the 
farmer in his misfortune. I might go a little further here and 
say that there has really been just a little offhand advice 
given by the Government officials to the farmer not to be in 
any great hurry about selling his wheat; that, to use the 
phrase of this market report, if he will just hang on to it, he 
will get a good price. 

That leads me now on this subject to quote from the Chief 
Magistrate's address at Indianapolis on January S, 1915. "That 
was on a most celebrated occasion; it was on Jackson Day, a 
time that makes every Democratic heart glad, and it should, 
because Jackson was not only a great Democrat, but he was a 
great President. I have been so uncharitable at times as to 
wish that we had Jackson on earth now, for two reasons: 
One is, he was not afraid to fight; and the other is, he believed 
in a protective tariff. Either of them is a good quality in peace 
or in war. The President said: 

Do you know, gentlemen, that the ocean freight rates have gone up 
in some instances to ten times their ordinary figure, and that the 
farmers of the United States—those who raise grain and those who 
raise cotton, these things that are absolute ct to the world 
as well as to ourselves—can not get any profit out of the great prices 
that they are willing to pay for these things on the other side of the 
sea because the whole profit is eaten up by the extortionate charges 
for ocean carriage? 

That sounded kind of odd to me. I will tell you why. I 
have been corresponding with some of my constituents who 
live out on the prairie in the south end of the State of Illinois, 
the wheat belt, to ascertain whether the prices named in the 
market reports here were Chicago prices and whether they 
were selling wheat at 67 cents a bushel, as they did last August. 
That was a time that I was pestering those gentlemen a gool 
deal, and was very solicitous about the price of wheat and of 
the welfare of themselves and of their families. So I have 
every reason to remember the conditions of the market at that 
time. We who have ambitions to stay in this body all get 
solicitous on these things every six yenrs. 

It costs from 8 to 11 cents a bushel to transport wheat from 
the farmers' bin and to put in on the track in Chleago. When 
the President said on the 8th of January that the farmer could 
not get any of the great prices on things because all the profits 
were eaten up by the extortionate carriage charges, it would 
have been well for him to have gone among the grain raising 
constitutents of some of the Senators. Wheat was quoted on 
the 15th of January, 1915, at $1.43 and the farmers are getting 
in that same country $1.83 and $1.34 a bushel for wheat. If 
it was $1.34, then it was double what it was last August, 
when the price was 67 cents. Wheat, therefore, to the farmer 
represents $1.34 for every bushel—a hundred per cent ad- 
vance compared with the price of last August. Still the Presi- 
dent says the farmer is getting no benefit of it. The farmer is 


not letting go of his wheat now to any very alarming extent, 


unless he must have money to pay up his bills for the slaughter ' 


of cattle. The Government has been reasonably expeditious; 
very possibly it will help him out; and he may not sell wheat 
for some time yet. A price of $2 per bushel may be coming, 
because I notice the rising price this morning. 

Before going further, so as not to be too excursive—I want to 
keep these points together—I wish to say that the price of 
wheat in Chicago yesterday was as follows: No. 2 red, $1.461 
to $1.48%; July wheat, $1.31]. At New York No. 2 wheat was 
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from 81.57 to $1.58, cost, insurance, and freight. No. 1 Duluth 
northern wheat, 51.51; Manitoba wheat, $1.55 c. 1. f. 

If the freight be subtracted between the points of production 
and of destination in New York City or Chicago, you will get 
the price to the producer. I respectfully submit that the Presi- 
dent is in error when he insists that the grain grower of the 
West and the Northwest needs a Government shipping bill in 
order to get any of the rises of the market into his pocket. 

The singular thing is that because wheat is going up the 
Government insists on indicting somebody. Some ferocious and 
predatory speculator, who is selling July futures on a margin, 
has been gambling, or somebody is going to run a corner and the 
Government is to prosecute him. 

Here is another market report to explain why the farmer is 
getting 100 per cent advance, and why nobody has committed 
a crime: 


May wheat went to a new hlgh level yesterday, the day's gn bein 
24 cents. July finished easy and the same as Wednesday. orn act 
heavy and closed unchanged to à cent higher, Oats gained ł to § cent. 

An easy tone prevailed in provisions and the close was at net losses 
of 10 to 123 cents on pork and lard and 5 to 15 cents on short ribs. 

AFTER SPRING WHEAT, 

Urgent buying of domestic apr wheat by the United Kingdom and 
Jarge sales of Manitobas, combined with persistent buying of May by 
cash, export and commission houses, lifted values into new und on 
the crop. At no time was there any gat selling pressure. ay, at the 
high point showed 2§ cents over Wednesday's close at 81.431 and 
9i cents over Monday's low and finished within à cent of the top, 
with a net gain of 2à cents. July was sold by houses with southwestern 
nnd northwestern connections and by local bears and finished un- 


bert sales in all positions exceeded 1,500,000 bushels. Millers were 
good buyers of spring and winters, but found offerings of the latter 
searce, although the prices paid were the highest on the crop. 

Here is the world-wide reach of the market that I want to 
insert at this point, to show that it is not necessary to rob any- 
body or to indict anybody in order to show that justice is done, 
nor is it necessary to enact a shipping bill of this kind in order 
to give transportation to afford better prices to the producer. 

HEAVY RAINS IN ARGENTINA. 


Argentine news was bullish, heavy rains and a cyclone being re- 
pete, which promises to delay the movement. Buenos Aires up 
38 cents in three days, while Rosario opened 14 to 2 cents higher. In 
bap ba ar spot values advanced 1 to 14 pence. 

Outside markets were strong, the southwest gaining 555 to 2] cents, 


new crop futures showi the least appreciation. The northwest 
puo 1à to 13 cents, and Winni 20.3 cent. Movement statistics were 
ignored. Primary points had 1,120,000 bushels and shipped 941 


000 
bushels. Receipts of 609,000 bushels, compared with 371,000 bushels 


last year. Export clearances were 878,000 bushels, all domestic, com- 
“ake Pree 8,000 bushels last year, which included considerable 
anitobas. 


I have read this to show the world-wide character of every 
market which is a primary market for the collection and dis- 
tribution of grain for domestic and foreign purposes. Now I 
wish to read from an article by Henry M. Hyde on the grain 
conditions, He says: 


If the ordinary business man was asked to quote prices on 500,000 
bushels of durum wheat c. i. f.“ Genoa, Italy, he might be excused 
for appearing somewhat puzzled. For the matter of that, when an 
order something like that was filled on the Chicago Board of Trade 
the other day it made even the experts scratch their heads. 

"C. i. f," when translated into English, means commission, insur- 
ance, and freight— 


I think he is a little in error there. It does not mean “com- 
mission“ alone, but it means cost, insurance, and freight 


and to quote a price "c, i. f.“ Genoa is to name. a figure which will 
cover the cost, the 1 cent a bushel commission on cash wheat sales, 
the insurance, and the vc charges for transporting the wheat from 
‘a Chicago warehouse to the seaport and thence across the ocean to 
Italy. In the export trade it is used as is "f. o. b."—free on 

cars—by manufacturers and jobbers in domestic trade. 


HIGH PRICE IS PAID, 


The fact that $2.07 a bushel was paid for this durum wheat—durum 
wheat being an especially hard variety, fit to be used in the manufac- 
ture of Itaiian spaghetti—did not make the contract any easier to fill, 
since the price had to cover all the risk of moving the stuff across the 
Atlantic, which is more or less filled with the battle cruisers of the 
warring powers ready to fire a shot across the bows of anything that 
looks suspicious. 

It ‘bread costs 6 cents a loaf in Chicago, with wheat at $1.40 a 
bushel, what would be the price in Italy, with wheat delivered at the 
docks in Genoa at $2.07 a bushel? 


FEEDING EUROPE BIG PROBLEM, 


Taken on the whole, this matter of feeding all Europe, which is the 
principal business of the Chicago Board of Trade at the present, is 
complicated and more or less unpleasant. 

With the Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, and other Euro- 

an powers bidding against each other, ns they are at the present, board of 
rade people feel that they should not be blamed for the high price of 
wheat and other cereals. They point to the enormously increased ex- 
ports of wheat since the war began as compared with the same period 

= year, and ask If that is not sufficient explanation of the increased 
rice, 
E 6,000,000 BUSHELS WEEKLY EXPORT GAIN. 


Last week, for instance, there were exported from the seaports on 
both coasts of the United States a total of 8,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
During the same week one year ago the total exports were only 


2,000,000 bushels. 
Why should not the price be expected to jump? 


The demand from abroad has multiplied by four. 


y after day the amount of wheat sold for export is more than 
double that of the same day last year. On Tuesday of this week the 
total export sales were 917,000 bushels, The same day in 1914 they 
were only 407,000, . 

So far as speculation Is concerned authorities say the tremendous 
rise in prices and the great fluctuations have made the gamblers rather 
timid. Soon after the war broke out commission houses began to in- 
sist that their customers who dealt in *“ futures“ should put up 
margins of from 10 to 20 cents a bushel. 'That was In itself enough to 
discourage speculation, People who have been accustomed to *''scalp" 
a trade for a sixteenth or, at best, an 8 of a cent change over 
night have been afraid to take a chance. hey were asked to put up 
15 cents a bushel margin instead of 3 or 5 cents, 


HARD ON WEAK TRADERS, 


Last week, Thursday, for instance, wheat sold at 51.411 a bushel. 
On Saturday it was down to $1.334—drop enough to wipe out any but 


strongly intrenched financiers. 
Tu Yesterday it touched $1.41, and 


esday wheat closed at 81.383. 
yet an even 1,000,000 bushels of cash wheat was sold for export. 


Board of trade ot ae insist that such sales on a rising market are 
age rui neching but the law of supply and demand is responsible for 
e rising prices. ‘ 
And yet the board of trade is proud of the fact that in the world- 
wide convulsion of commerce caused by the war it is almost the only 
great trading exchange which has remained open for business. 


HAS WORLD DISTINCTION. 


Stock exchanges all over the world shut up tight with the firing of 
the first gun. Except to an extremely limited extent they are stil] 
closed. The English and continental cereal and produce exchanges are 
still closed as far as dealing in futures is concerned. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has been open daily as usual. And it 
has been remarked that a considerable number of men formerly dealers 
on the New York Stock Exchange have since the war began removed to 
Chicago and are now reguldrly omae on the board. 

If they confine their attention only to cash sales of actual wheat the 
will find plenty to encourage them. In 1913, for instance, the actua 
wheat received in Chicago totaled 50,000,000 bushels. 

» E 1214 it was double that amount, the figure being almost 100,000,000 
el 


I wish to comment on these quotations from the market 
abroad, particularly on the ability of the shipper to find abun- 
dant tonnage to land his grain in a foreign port. Not a bushel 
of grain is sold on the Chicago Board of Trade, either for spot 
cash, instant delivery, or for future delivery, if the purchaser 
does not know at the time the contract is closed that vessels 
of sufficient carrying capacity can then be had to accommodate 
the trade; in order words, as in the case of the 500,000 bushels 
of durum wheat for export to Italy, which was an actual trans- 
action, before it was closed on the board at least the buyer 
knew that delivery could be made in Italy and that the ocean 
carriage could be covered, The markets are continually in oper- 
ation. The board of trade is never closed. Prices have fluc- 
tuated since the war to a most remarkable degree, but in all 
that fluctuation and all the risk attached to ocean carriage as a 
link in transit from Chicago there has not been yet a single 
trade reported when there was a lack of carrying capacity on 
the ocean. - 

I now come to the delivery of another commodity. In August, 
when the war broke out in the Old World, the cotton exports 
stopped instantly; practically it amounted to an embargo. For 
various reasons that I need not enter into at this time, the de- 
mand for export cotton ceased. What was the natural result? 
The cotton grower was in distress; the cotton brokers, those who 
handled it in large quantities, found it accumulating in their 
warehouses; the cotton raiser, who had his bills to meet, needed 
the money; the cotton broker, who might have been carrying a 
considerable stock somewhat beyond his own means, had re- 
course to borrowed money. He, too, was in distress What was 
the first thing we heard? Relief for the cotton grower. A bill 
was even introduced in the Senate designed to provide that 
relief by the Government. It proposed that the Government 
issue bonds in a large sum of money, $250,000,000 or $300,- 
000,000—I have forgotten which now, but running up to a con- 
siderable sum—and that the money thereby raised should be 
loaned to those who were affected by the stoppage of the export 
trade in cotton until relief could be had, either by the cotton 
finding other outlets or awaiting the issue of the war, when the 
return of peace and normal conditions would again create a 
market. 

I am strongly tempted, although I will not fall a victim to 
that temptation to any great degree, to remind my Democratic 
brethren that for & great many years their platforms have 
contained planks on the reserved rights of the States. In- 
variably in such planks there has been a criticism of the 
increasing tendency to the centralization of power in Wash- | 
ington. To a very considerable degree I sympathize with that 
plank. I came to mature years after the Civil War, and I 
believe I am as reasonably free from any prejudices growing 
out of that unhappy controversy as any member of the party with 
which I am identified. I believe in a stalwart exercise of the 
reserved rights of the States. I have given expression at many 
times to my view. I have been criticized by members of my own 
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party for doing so. I believe that the State in matters of local 
self-government, in the things in which it is sovereign and which 
have not to do with the enumerated or implied or incidental 
powers of the General Government, ought to exercise its powers, 
and that not a single one of them ought to be dormant. It 
ought to exercise those powers in order that the States may be 
a great training ground of government; not a single reserved 
power of a State ought to be permitted to suffer from govern- 
mental atrophy. If I had my way about it, if I were a benevo- 
lent despot, I do not think I would ever create another govern- 
mental bureau—not for a quarter of a century at least. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for an observation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I merely desire to call atten- 
tion to a remarkable fact which is being demonstrated. At this 
moment there are but one or two Republican Senators present 
listening to the potent argument of the Senator from Illinois; 
and the remarkable thing to me is that even the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chief priest and high scribe of the 
Republican Party, has absented himself while this proposition 
is being discussed and is serious and sad to-day. Pray what 
is to become of the Republic; pray what can be hoped for from 
the Republican Party when its members absent themselves when 
there is being discussed this great question so vital to the 
American Republic? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I reply to the intérrogatory of the Senator 
from New Jersey by saying that all of the Republicans are 
already converted and they do not need any of the gospel. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is very clever, but 
evidences, general in their light, do not bear testimony to the 
position the Senator takes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They may not sympathize with me, I may 
say to the Senator from New Jersey, in regard to the particu- 
lar plank of the Democratie Party to which I have been re- 
ferring, and, like wise members of a family who desire domestie 
peace, they waive any differences on this question and remit 
them to the several States, as they did the tariff in the time of 
Greeley. 

I want to add further in response to the interrogatory of the 
Senator from New Jersey, Mr. President, that probably the 
Republicans are now refreshing themselves in anticipation of 
the strenuous times that are promised for the future when night 
sessions are likely to ensue and their physical resources will 
be seriously taxed. So I observe their absence with consider- 
ble composure. I feel that they will be better prepared to 
perform their full duty from time to time, whether it be in the 
saving of time by useful discussion, such as we have been hay- 
ing for some days, or whether it be the further task of legisla- 
tion by physical exhaustion, 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the planks in Democratie 
platforms with which, as I have said, I greatly sympathize in 
every reasonable way, and notwithstanding the opposition to 
the creation of new bureaus, I find a very great tendency in 
the case of the present administration to assume and exercise 
new powers. This is evidenced by the bills intended to pro- 
vide for a bond issue to relieve the cotton situation; it is indi- 
cated in the $35,000,000 bill for the construction of a railway 
in Alaska; and it is further disclosed in the pending shipping 
bill, which contemplates an expenditure of some forty, possibly 
fifty, million dollars as the initial outlay in procuring a line of 
Government boats. Notwithstanding these views of the major- 
ity party in days past, as expressed in their platforms, they 
have now left that safe ground and have returned to the cen- 
tralized power proposed in the shipping bill, together with other 
bills of like kind to which I have referred. 

I want to read in connection with the market reports, before 
leaving entirely that feature of the question, the market in 
Chicago on January 27, 1915, as seen by the market reporter of 
the Chicago Tribune. 


The chief feature in the wheat trade yesterday was the sudden de- 
velopment of a big demand for July wheat. It has been a practice for 
some time past to sell the July whenever the market was weak and 
there has been a good deal of spreading, buying of May, and selling of 
July. Yesterday the offerings htened up and there was a big 
scramble to cover on the part of the shorts. The May advanced only 
three-fourths cent, while the July at the close was 4 to 43 cents higher 
than the previous day. 

The back spreading caused the May to and there was also less 
demand reported for the cash wheat. Prices here relatively were about 
one-half cent lower for the No. 2 grades, although there was no ma- 
terial increase in country offerings, except in the spring wheat country, 
where some increase was reported in the selling. 

INDIAN CROP MODERATE, 

The sharp advances in corn and oats helped gn buying of 

wheat, and commission houses were good buyers on all dips. Re- 


ceipts here were fair and the primary movement continues quite liberal, 


so that with the slower shipping demand there was some hesitancy 
among buyers at However, the general tone of the market was 
song and there was nothing in the news especially to change the 
bullish views of the majority of traders. 

Although the Indian acreage has been rted much larger than a 
year ago, the crop is estimated at only 343,000,000 bushels, compared 
to 876, ,000 bushels a year ago. e Italian Government, it re- 
ported, has commandee a large number of merchant vessels for the 
purpose of facilitating shipment of grain bought in South America. 

RUSSIA CAN NOT EXPORT SURPLUS. 


Russia, acording to latest reports, has a surplus stock of 152,000,000 
bushels of wheat for export, but at the present time this does not cut 
much of a figure, as the country is in no position to ship it. War 
risks on shipments of grain to Europe and elsewhere were said to show 
a sha ine, indicating safer ocean conditions. 

World's stock showed a decrease of- 8,750,000 bushels for the day, 
compared to a decrease of 3,857,000 bushels a year ago. Clearances 
were 832,000 bushels of wheat and flour. Primary receipts were heavy 
at 899,000 bushels, or 282,000 bushels less than a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of wheat were 195 cars here, with 104 cars inspected yesterday. 
Northwest receipts were 441 cars, against 257 cars a year ago, and 
Winnipeg had 176 cars, against 213 cars a year ago. Kansas City 
stocks decreased 150, bushels for one day. Minneapolis stocks de- 
creased 145,000 bushels for three days. 

This completes the testimony of the last few days on market 
conditions, and shows that the Government could have no 
well-grounded objections to any of the grain operations in the 
markets in the Northwest. I might remark here, before leaving 
this point, that I am utterly unable to appreciate the threat- 
ened indictment of persons when grain goes up and a proposed 
bond issue of $300,000,000 when cotton goes down. I am fur- 
ther unable to understand why such vigorous protests go up on 
an advance in freight rates for steam railways, why such 
universal objections are made to increases in any of the charges 
of any of the common carriers of this country. When the price 
goes up somebody is sought to be brought before the courts or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the various public 
utility commissions of the several States. When, however, the 
prices on money go up, there is an investigation.and a control 
of the money supply by the Government in order to bring the 
prices down, or there is a proposal to seize the business, com- 
mandeer it, so to speak, by the Government, and run it as a 
public enterprise. So it seems that whatever the conditions 
may be, different remedies are applied where the result ordi- 
narily would b» expected to be the same. 

A problem the answer to which I can not see in connection 
with this bill is where the money is to be obtained. I have 
looked for some time at the Government Treasury reports with 
a view of ascertaining whether there was any surplus on hand. 
I have examined with some solicitude the people’s cash account 
to find out how our receipts compare with our expenditures. 
I have been unable at any time recently to find that there is 
any surplus remaining from month to month. Immediately 
after the collection of the individual and corporation taxes 
there was a surplus in the Treasury. I think this surplus 
lasted about two months. Ever since that time each succeed- 
ing monthly report from the Treasury showed an increasing 
deficit. Between fifteen and sixteen million dollars is the deficit 
now existing in the Public Treasury. I think that condition 
is recognized here in this bill. It is changed by that much 
from the original draft of the bill, in section 11: 

That for the pu e of carrying out the provisions of this act there 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, , or, in lieu 
of such ee ie mgr Siege the Secretary of the ey may sell Panama 
Canal bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in addition to those pro- 
vided for in section 3, and on the same terms, and set apart and use 
the proceeds thereof for such purposes. $ 

Section 3 is that providing for the $30,000,000 bond issue which 
is to be used for purchasing or chartering or leasing vessels to 
this private corporation, which shall return to the United States 
under section 4 a like sum of its bonds, secured by à mortgage 
lien on the vessels, It is hoped that this will ultimately avoid 
the permanent withdrawal of the $30,000,000 from the Public 
Treasury; but in section 11 it is contemplated that $10,000,000 
of a bond issue shall be had at once to procure the money. I 
think I need not depart from the realms of fact and enter on the 
domain of prophecy to say that section 11 will require the issue 
of $10,000,000 in bonds under the Panama Canal act in order to 
procure the initial $10,000,000. In no other way can it be ob- 
tained. I can not, for my part, figure out from any surplus in 
the Treasury any money not otherwise appropriated. 

This is especially true if I keep in mind the appropriation 
bills which are either pending in this body or are on their way 
from the House. I looked over the estimates of the various 
departments of the Government for the different branches, both 
civil and military, the judicial, legislative, and executive; and 
I find that those estimates will increase our appropriations 
over those made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
probably some twelve or fourteen million dollars. 'This does not 
promise any very hopeful surplus in the Treasury, I take it 
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that section 11 is so written for the purpose of indulging in a 
bond issue at once. So we are entering here upon a scheme of 
Government ownership, with the Treasury in its present con- 
dition, at the expense of an initial bond issue. We are start- 
ing out on a new departure, something in which the Goyern- 
ment has not heretofore engaged. 

It is sought to excuse this movement by saying that the Gov- 
ernment already owns the Panama Railway and operates cer- 
tain steamships that are a part of that ownership. We did not 
acquire the Panama Railway and the steamships as an origi- 
na! undertaking. I am led here to compare a good many 
things that the Government has gotten into otherwise than as 
matters of original undertaking. 

In the Spanish-American War primarily there was in people's 
minds but one intent; that was to relieve the menace to our 
shores of conditions in Cuba that had passed beyond the limit 
of endurance. There was further connected with this the hu- 
manitarian instinct of bettering the conditions of a suffering 
people. Primarily, that was the cause. It was immediately 
provoked largely by the destruction of one of our warships lying 
in a presumably friendly harbor. 'There was a declaration of 
purpose on our part that we did not seek foreign territory. It 
was subsequently embodied in the Platt amendment. In sub- 
stance, we went into that war with one motive—not to acquire 
territory, but to end the intolerable conditions named. I know 
if I had had a vote on it, if the question had been presented to me 
whether we would have taken the Philippine Islands as an orig- 
ina) undertaking, I would have voted against it. If it had been 
an enterprise in view at the time the war began I would have 
voted against it. 

It is one of the inevitable incidents of war that when engaged 
in by any civilized country no man is seer or prophet enough to 
tell what the ultimate results will be. Many may engage in that 
unprofitable undertaking, and yet not one has ever been able to 
forecast the final results. Not even in the Napoleonic wars was 
his overthrow fully foreseen. Not in the Civil War, at the time 
it began, was the ultimate result fully foreseen. In the Spanish- 
American War we did not fully foresee the results. The Philip- 
pine Islands came as an incident of the war. The sovereignty 
that then prevailed in those islands and in Porto Rico was van- 
quished. It withdrew, and when the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded we were left as the only sovereign power in those islands. 
We had our choice to abandon our duty, to let them return to 
the devices of the several warring tribes with a greater or less 
capacity for self-government or remain. We had our choice to 
leave every European resident in the islands, including our own 
citizens, their families and their property, subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of an unstable government by the people of those islands 
or protect them. I think it is to the credit of the country that 
we assumed the burden. It is a burden. As a matter of orig- 
inal choice few of us would have undertaken it. Yet, as a 
matter of duty, I think there has been no substantial discord in 
the yarious shades of political thought in this country. So that 
is one of the incidents of war that we did not foresee. 

For many years the Panama Canal was discussed. The vari- 
ous routes were investigated. The Nicaragua route had a 
thorough examination by those charged with that responsibility. 
For a time it was uncertain whether it would be selected or the 
Panama country. At last, however, the Panama country was 
selected. A treaty made with England relieved us from certain 
limitations that theretofore had barred us from constructing the 
canal. Certain events happened leading up to the independence 
of Panama. It is said that we were a little precipitate in our 
action. The administration then in power has been criticized. 
I shall not undertake to discuss that, because it is a story for 
another day. It is a subject for another vote, and in due time, 
I presume, will be before this body for action. Still, when we 
started to construct the Panama Canal, after embarrassing 
treaties and limitations were removed, after the Republic of 
Colombia no longer blockaded the way, after the concession or 
treaty had been arranged with the new Republic of Panama, we 
paid the old French company the stipulated sum and took 
possession of the remaining assets of the bankrupt concern, 
with no thought of the Government ownership of railways and 
steamship lines. Among the different items of property we 
acquired was all the capital stock of the Panama Railroad Co. 
It had not only the railway, with all its equipment, but it had 
the ships that were operated by the same going concern. The 
acquisition of all the shares necessarily carried with it the 
ownership, not only of the railway, but of the ships as well. At 
no time when the general public were discussing the question 
were these two points the main issue. At no place in the public 
press, at no place in the platforms of any great political party, 
at no place in a campaign, was there any discussion about the 


ownership and operation of steam railroads or steamship lines 
by the Government. 

Still, in the acquisition of the assets of the old French com- 
pany we acquired both items of property on land and sea. 
Both of these items are now sought to be made a precedent for 
this bill. They were quoted as a precedent in the case of the 
Alaska railway, which the Government has undertaken in the 
sum of $35,000,000, which is a continuing liability on any cash 
in the Treasury. I understand—I am quoting now. from memory 
only—that but $1,000,000 has been set aside or in any manner 
drawn on in the prosecution of the railway in Alaska; so that 
practically the entire $35,000,000 is a continuing liability charged 
against the Public Treasury. 

These two items are now sought to be used as a precedent for 
Government ownership, not only of railways, but of steamships. 
The Government and the people, the press and those who have 
examined this question, have never, in months past, until this 
bill in some form made its appearance, either here or in the 
House, considered the subject of Government ownership and 
operation of a steamship line. It was not a material part of the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal. It was a mere unnoticed inci- 
dent. It came with the rest of the resources we acquired on the 
payment of the stipulated sum. Like the unknown and unfore- 
seen results of the Spanish-American War, we accepted the re- 
sponsibilities, but we did not thereby commit ourselves on inde- 
pendent propositions in which these would be unanswerable 
precedents. If they be a precedent in the one case, they onght 
to be in the other. Then we ought to be committed to what has 
been criticized as the policy of imperialism when we took the 
Philippine Islands. Still, none of the political parties of this 
country believes in waging war for conquest, for territorial ag- 
gression. It did not make a precedent in war; why should it 
make a precedent in peace that we have acquired steamships as 
a mere incident to the construction of the Panama Canal? 

So I say we are entering upon a radical departure in govern- 
mental policy. When other Senators of the minority party have 
described it as an unprecedented departure, it is replied, citing 
the illustration I have given, that we have already entered upon 
it, and that it is not a question of a new departure, but of con- 
tinuing to travel upon the way we have already started. I 
answer it in this way. then, that we have not considered, as a 
matter of original undertaking that has been submitted to the 
people of this country for any sufficient time to crystallize the 
publie opinion, the question of adopting such measures as are 
written in this bill. 

If I were simply to look at this bill without the light of ex- 
trinsic proof, without any of the circumstances that have at- 
tended its progress up to this time, without knowing who are 
the responsible supporters, and that it has received the indorse- 
ment of the Chief Magistrate, for whom ordinarily I have the 
greatest respect, and on whose judgment I rely, and with whom 
I have voted on several occasions in this Chamber on matters 
wherein my individual judgment agreed with him, and I would 
do so again, except upon matters in which I am irrevocably 
bound by my party creed or platform I repeat, if I did not 
know of these circumstances I would think that this bill might 
have been prepared out of the teeming and prolifie mind of 
Eugene Debs; or if Carl Marx could be brought back from the 
grave, the great father and sponsor of socialism in this coun- 
try, I would think that it had sprung full-born from his brain, 
and voiced his belief in this Government's indulging in the 
management of many lines of private undertaking. 

I am not opposed to the Government ownership or municipal 
ownership of certain things that are essentially governmental in 
character. These things, such as the post office, that from the 
beginning of the Government was committed by constitutional 
power to it; the Army and the Navy; the public schools; those 
things that are essentially and inextricably interwoven with 
what, from immemorial times, have been Government powers— 
those no one would seek to put in private hands. "The line be- 
tween private ownership and operation and Government or 
municipal ownership and operation is not a fixed one. It ad- 
vances or recedes. It changes from one generation to another, 
I do not know how long we may remain with the present line 
of demarcation. The tendency of this bill the tendency of 
the Alaska railway bill, the tendency of the recommendation 
by the Postmaster General that the Government take and oper- 
ate the telephone lines as a means of communication, and nec- 
essarily along with it, by parity of reasoning, the telegraph 
lines as an equally important instrument of communicating in- 
telligence—to find out how long, under the guise of public ne- 
eessity, we will add here to those public undertakings, or take 
up something else, is the reason why we are discussing this bill; 
to know whether we may not find some place where stakes can 
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be driven down and where lines can be drawn, beyond which 
this Government shall not in our generation pledge itself and its 
resources, which are nothing more at last than the taxing power 
exercised upon the people of this country. 

The shipping bill, with its initial expenditure of $10,000,000, 
if stopped there, or $30,000,000, would not necessarily of itself 
bankrupt anything. The precedent made by an undertaking 
of this kind is largely what causes the protest on this side of 
the Chamber. 

I have an idea that this is but the prelude to a number of 
other similar undertakings. It is sought to justify this because 
ocean freights are high, because capacity, it is said, is limited, 
and some evidence has lately been presented that shippers are 
unable to obtain carrying facilities. If this were the only 
thing it would not be a serious affair, since even a sum of 
money equal to that contemplated to be expended in this bill 
would not be a serious draft upon the Government's resources. 
But if we remember that this will be made simply the opening 
wedge for a number of other undertakings which can be as 
much or more abundantly justified, then it is well enough to 
take the time in this Senate to discuss it. 

I think I ought to say here, while I am not a member of the 
committee having charge of such matters, I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that no hearing of any consequence at least was 
had upon this bill by the committee of the Senate. I do not 
know where the bill was written. It may have been written 
by a Senator. It may have been written elsewhere. I will 
make no charge on that because I have no proof. I have a 
suspicion, but that is not evidence. I have an idea, however, 
that some rather precipitate haste has been shown for a legis- 
lative matter of this consequence involving a departure from 
the established ground that we have heretofore occupied in this 
country. 

The President said in his message last December: 

Hence the pending shipping bill, discussed ant the last session but ns 
yet Ure by neither House. In m onto such legislation is im- 
peratively needed and can not wisely pape: The Government 
must open these gates of trade, and open them wide; open them before 
it is altogether profitable to open them, or altogether reasonable to ask 

rivate capital to open them at a venture. It not a question of the 

vernment monopolizing the field. It should take action to make it 
certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be 3 pro- 
vided, even where the carriage is not at first profitable; and then, 
when the carriage has become sufficiently profitable to attract and 
Hone e D vor GE REMIS hope that, the’ Congress’ will’ be 
Ot this opinion, and that both Houses will adopt this exceedingly 
important bill. 

I now turn to the committee hearings that have been had in 
the House. I find that on "this exceedingly important bill," 
to use the language of the Chief Magistrate, there was a three- 
day hearing given to a bill, while not similar in all respects in 
the text, yet in the moving purpose practically the same. Be- 
for the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the 
House there were given three days. I turn to the special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, 
where practically the whole ground that is opened by the pend- 
ing bill in the Senate and in this controversy was covered. 
Several men acquainted with marine affairs and with the 
United States Navy—some shipbuilders, one or more, and sev- 
eral who were somewhat skilled in ocean transportation as 
well as in the capacity of our shipyards—were heard on “ this 
exceedingly important bill," to continue the quotation from the 
President. In this subcommittee there were six days of hear- 
ings, making a total altogether of nine days of time devoted to 
this bill in committees. 

If it be said that the minority side is invoking its right un- 
der the ancient rules of this body for an open discussion, we 
reply that it is necessary because no open discussion has been 
had in either body. In addition, if we note that this matter 
has not been discussed by the general public, from whom at 
last must be drawn the taxes to pay the operation at a loss 
which is conceded in the beginning at least must occur, if we 
remember that the newspapers have just begun to devote their 
news columns and editorial mention to the subject, we can then 
still further reply that whatever time we take on this side of 
the Chamber is well spent. 

I am somewhat skeptical on the reasons alleged for the pres- 
entation of this bill in the message, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and by the Secretary of Commerce. They say the 
rates are high, that tonnage is limited. The President in his 
message at Indianapolis said that we are literally bursting our 
jackets, that we had no way of sending abroad a surplus that 
was causing this plethora, that rates had gone up many fold. 

In this connection I want to read a reported interview with 
Secretary Redfield on rates at Galveston, Tex., where he calls 
attention to the excessive ocean freights and says that the 
owners of the steamships ought to be prosecuted, and says that 


if railroad men had raised rates as the steamship owners have. 
they would be in the penitentiary. This language is somewhat 
severe, but I am not reading it in a critical mood, because pos- 
sibly the offense in some degree may exist, I do not know; I 
am not now at this branch of the discussion undertaking to 
settle that. What I wish to illustrate is that whenever rates go 
up it is said the remedy is a Government steamship line owned 
and operated by the Government. 

If this be conceded as a good reason there are a dozen which 
occur to me offhand that could be equally relieved by govern- 
mental action. Wheat has doubled in price. Oats are more 
than twice what they were. Barley has nearly doubled. Corn 
is maintaining a higher average. The general level has in- 
creased about one-third at least. As to bread, either the loaf 
must be diminished or it must be increased in price, AL the 
cereal products from any of the great food-producing grains 
have shown decidedly upward movements in the last two or 
three months. 

Why does not the Government engage in wheat raising? It 
might reduce the price. It might furnish an occupation for 
some of the idle. It might raise some millions of bushels not 
now produced by the farmer, who is engaged in that private 
enterprise Why not engage in the milling business? Flour 
has gone to $7.20 a barrel. The usual 5-cent loaf will go to 
1 and 8 cents in Chicago and New York. Why does not the 
Government start a flouring mill? 'Then hard on the heels of 
that, why does it not start a bakeshop? There is an embargo 
on wool. Some of my friends may be disappointed in free ex- 
ports of wool from Australia. Possibly we may raise enough 
in time of our own, although the prospects are not very flat- 
tering. Why does not the Government start a sheep ranch, and 
then having taken the clip from the sheep, why does it not start 
a woolen mill? Clothes are high. Then start a tailoring es- 
tablishment or go to manufacturing clothes ready-made. Food 
and clothing are of infinitely more importance to the people of 
this country than transportation over the seas. If we do not 
sell a bushel of grain to be delivered in Europe or any place 
in the world, all the effect of it will be to reduce the price in 
the hands of the holder and ultimately to the producer. It 
would cause no universal suffering because the price of flour 
would go down, and a corresponding reduction would be made 
in the price of bread and all the flour products. The inevitable 
result of this bill, if it accomplishes any relief at all, will be 
to increase the exports and send the surplus food, both meats 
and breadstuffs, out of our country to the people abroad. The 
greater the export the less the quantity remaining. The less 
the quantity remaining the more the prices of those necessary 
articles go up, and it will be many fold more of an injury than 
the increase in ocean freight rates. Even now there is talk of 
an embargo on grain, so the home prices may be lowered to 
our people. 

Why does not the Government go to producing food and cloth- 
ing and then enlarge municipal lodging houses and give us the 
other, the third necessary of life? Let the Government fur- 
nish food and clothing and shelter while it is going into the 
business. When you get that far along you will find a great 
many of my socialistic friends who will rise up and bid you 
Godspeed in your undertaking. I know what they think and 
what they want. There is not one of them who is not to-day 
watching the movements of the lawmaking bodies at both ends 
of this Capitol. No criticism comes from them for bills of this 
kind. They know what it means. Practically they believe the 
Government ought to control all these things, every undertak- 
ing; that we ought to work in common, throw what we make in 
a common warehouse, have a meal ticket and a place to sleep 
and a suit of clothes and that is the end of your possessions. 
Nobody will have too much and nobody too little. That will be 
a condition in which the rich will not grow richer nor will the 
poor grow any poorer. If we admit the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of this bill then we admit the soundness of the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking any other enterprises in which the product 
or the service goes up. Whenever the service or the com- 
modity goes to a point where the governmental authority thinks 
it is unreasonable, all they need to do is to start a Government 
undertaking of that kind in order to bring it down. The prin- 
ciple of competition is dead. It is forgotten by the majority 
party. It ceases to be operative in governmental affairs. All 
that is proposed to be done is simply to start the Government as 
an unrestricted competitor in the open field of human effort. 

These undertakings heretofore have always been carried on 
by private means and by private undertaking. This bill in 
practice stifles the individual initiative that belongs to the 
system of regulated individualism under which we have lived 
with our progenitors in Europe, of the English, the Saxon, and 
the Germanie races, for a thousand years. All the Germanic 
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element that is in us, all the Anglo-Saxon that is in us, is based 
upon the regulated individualism of the person and at war with 
socialism. The collectivism of socialism has no attraction for 
men of this type. It is only those who have thrown to the four 
winds of the earth all the experience of the ages and see here 
upon the earth an economic heaven who are allured by these 
dreams and seek to put them into practice. 

Now, I want to read one thing that has been commented on at 
some length here, that the private corporation promoted by the 
Government must operate its boats first at a loss. I read from 
Secretary MeAdoo's evidence given before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on September 1, 1914: 


It is not only a question of establishing these routes, many of which 
will undoubtedly have to be operated at a loss for a time im order to 
establish the necessary trade relationships, but the Government will 
nlso have the power to establish rates that will be advantageous to 
American commerce. . 

> 


^ * * 
And then again the fact that any private 
took to do this. would want to operate those lines only which it could 
clearly operate at a profit from the outset affords another reason why 
the Government should operate the vessels. 
LÀ E * * * * * 


The idea in having the Government take the controlling interest in 
the company instead of operating these ships directly as a Govern- 
ment operation is, of course, to avoid any possible complication result- 
ing from the Government itself going into the shipping business, 

* Ll * Hu es *. E 


And not only that, but the time required to organize—even if the 
capital could be obtained—companies to engage in these enterprises 
might be very long. What we need is prompt and effective action. 
Then, again, as I said before, private wi acp dus ht operate these 
ships upon routes only which were profitable from the outset. Some 
of these lines undoubtedly will have to be operated at a loss for a 
time, until trade relations can be built up and established. One of the 
great objects here is to open up to this country some of these new 
markets, 'Those markets are obtainable now because their relations 
with some of the European countries have, of course, been completely 
disturbed by the war, and they must look to this country or some other 
neutral country for commodities. We are in a better position to furnish 
them than any other nation, if we provide the means of rtation. 

I do not mean to say that every line that the Government might oper- 
ate would be an unprofitable line. I do not think that is true at all. 
But I say ihat some of the most important lines, for instance, some of 
those to South American ports, would have to be operated for the time 
being at a loss. : 

I read from pages 17, 18, and the last, page 21: 


I was going to say as to some of the lines, undoubtedly in view of 
the object we have in view here, that they will be operated for a time 
at a loss. To attain the objects of this bill it is necessary, as quickly 
as possible, to put these lines in tion, in order to enlarge our com- 
merce. Some of these lines may be, and undoubtedly will be, operated 
at the outset at a loss, but the operation of others may be at a profit. 

By very many of the witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee during the somewhat limited hearing the same opinion 
was given. They reached the same conclusion in every instance. 
It is evident that that can not be escaped. If the boats that are 
now engaged in ocean carriage are charging exorbitant rates, 
it is evident that we must buy our boats elsewhere. We can 
not buy the boats that are now earning high rates, unless at a 
greatly enhanced price. There will be no bargain counter for 
boats that are able to sail the seas. If, as Secretary Redfield 
says, they have multiplied their charges manyfold, why should 
they want to sell their boats when they are earning in a few 
voyages the whole cost of the boat? It is extremely unlikely. 
So we must either build in our own shipyards, the Government 
must take the labor and material into hand and itself build, or 
it must buy elsewhere. 

If we buy boats that have been tied up because of the military 
operations in the Old World, we will at once raise the question 
of grave complications abroad that has been somewhat exten- 
sively discussed here. At this particular time I do not wish to 
add anything to what has been said; I reserve that for some 
discussion later on. There are certain phases of that subject 
that I believe require further elaboration, 

After the money shall have been spent, lines established, cer- 
tain sailings become known, acquaintance with the shipping 
publie secured, docks, wharves, and the facilities required to 
receive and discharge cargoes shall have been provided for, the 
way blazed to a successful and profitable operation of the line, 
then, following the recommendation of the President, the Gov- 
ernment ought to withdraw. The method by which the Govern- 
ment shall cease to own and operate the line is contemplated in 
the bill. It seems to be by the sale of the Government's share- 
holding, whether it be 51 per cent or more. The Government 
when it sells is required by the terms of the bill to sell all of 
the shares which it possesses, so that it will entirely divest 
itself of every vestige of interest which it has in the corporation. 

The query, I think, is pertinent here, To whom would these 
shares g0? Who would buy them? Will they be put up at auc- 
tion and offered to the highest bidder or will the shipping board 
sell them at private sale? Will that be in the discretion of the 


corporation which under- 


administration? Will the President say when the Government 
shall withdraw, and to whom its shares shall be sold, giving the 
control either by a majority of the shares or by holding an 
entirety? There are no provisions in the bill safeguarding that; 
it is left to the unbridled discretion of the administration or of 
the shipping board, which is only an instrument in the hands of 
the Chief Magistrate. 

It does not require any very active imagination to suppose, 
after a shipping line shall have been promoted by the Govern- 
ment and made profitable, that when it sells out a great oppor- 
tunity is given for some one to acquire a going concern which is 
making money from the beginning. Whoever may acquire it, it 
is evident will have a bargain. It is not contemplated that the 
Government shall continue permanently in this business; and I 
think I know the reason why. I think even the President and 
the dominant party now in control of Congress would shrink 
from the permanent ownership and operation of steamship lines, 
That smacks too strongly of a socialistic undertaking to receive 
the serious consideration of the majority party or of its 
President. 

When the line shall be sold, therefore, is entirely within the 
discretion of the persons then holding public office and charged 
with the duties of managing these lines. When they are bought, 
they will continue to be operated, as I have said, as a going 
concern, running at a profit. 

Let me figure out the forty million dollars that is in direct 
contemplation of expenditure. That will all have been spent 
either for ships engaging in this trade or for docks, wharves, 
permanent facilities and the necessary employees required as 
freight and passenger solic'tors, accounting, operating, and 
other employees. I do not :ticipate that the Government en- 
gaging in this enterprise wiil be able to conduct it on any dif- 
ferent bases than any other steamship company. It will require 
a corps of trained men; people will not impulsively, with one 
accord, flock to the offices of a Government shipping line proffer- 
ing their frieght and their money for its carriage. The Gov- 
ernment must compete; it must go out and appeal to the gen- 
eral shipping public for its business. To do this will require 
the same organization, the same equipment, the same class of 
men, those skilled in that line, that every undertaking of a like 
kind requires. 

So when that is done, this enterprise, with all its equipment, 
with all its docks and wharves, with all the machinery that 
is incidental to those facilities, with all of the army of trained 
men that have been assembled for the prosecution of the 
undertaking, is turned over at last to some private concern, 
Will they benefit from it? It seems so. It seems there will 
be some actual financial gain to those who shall be so for- 
tunate as to be able to purchase the Government owned and 
operated line. 

Now, I wish to proceed a little further. It has been said that 
a subsidy has been condemned by the Democratic Party for 
many years. That is the traditional attitude of the party, 
Mr. McAdoo refers to that in his testimony. Something is said 
about a direct subsidy. Mr. McAdoo, when he is confronted 
with that question, says: “ But the Democratic party platform 
forbids that." 

I understood that the operation of the steamship line was 
to be justified upon a business ground. If a subsidy is a better 
way of reaching the result, why invoke the ban of a party 
platform to prevent it? The party platform has for a great 
many years condemned subsidies; and Mr. McAdoo says: 


Secretary McApoo. This is not a question of subsidy. This is a 
question of the Government doing directly for the people of this 
country what private capital can not do, and especially to meet a 
sudden emergency of a most extraordinay character, and from which 
our commerce has undoubtedly suffered already, and will suffer still 
more unless we deal with it energetically and vigorously. 

'Then, further on, again he says: 


Mr. EpMONDs. Do you not believe that if W. R. Grace & Co. were 
given a subsidy they could establish lines to South America in 30 days 
and have them running to any points you want to? 

Secretary MCADOO. Ob, perhaps, but the Democratic platform declares 
against ship subsidy. 

It seems to me as if we are sticking in the bark. We want the 
results, but we condemn thé means by which we can attain those 
results. We are haggling on terms or definitions; we are halt- 
ing by the wayside trying to define a subsidy. I look at that as 
I look at the articles of incorporation of this private company, 
that it is a matter of form, and that nothing is either gained or 
lost by juggling with words or phrases. It is net doubted here 
in either the question or answer that a subsidy would within 
80 days result in the establishment of a line running to South 
American ports and that such a line would be in successful 
operation. 
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It is further said in the partial hearings that a subsidy can 
not regulate rates; that the shipping public is suffering from 
exorbitant rates; and that subsidies would give no relief. 

That, it seems to me, is no reply. It is the simplest operation 
in the world, if a subsidy be granted in express terms, to annex 
to it conditions that will fix the rates for freight carried by 
the boat that receives the benefit of the subsidy; and, if it be 
n mere matter of regulation, it is entirely within the power of 
Congress to attach such conditions to a grant of money direct 
to a private line as would insure a proper reduction and a per- 
manent level of rates. 

- I wish to read, when we are talking about establishing steam- 
ship lines in competition with the world, from a report of the 
United States Bureau of Navigation of 1910: 

The aggregate amount paid by foreign nations in the form of sub- 
sidies, ocean mail pay, navigation and construction bounties, Admi- 
ralty subventions, naval reserve appropriations, fisheries, bounties, 
refund of Suez Canal tolls, and other forms of contribution which 
directly or indirectly add to the volume of business under their re- 
spective national flags, is upward of $46,000,000 a year. < 

In the short time since the bill generally known as the Frye-Hanna- 
Payne bill failed to pass the House of Representatives, there has been 
a general revision of the subsidies of nations, During the interval 
of our halt Great Britain has executed a new Cunard contract and 
put an all-Britlsh clause into her other principal mail contracts; Ger- 
many has increased the North German Lloyd subsidy; Japan has 

ssed the law of April, 1909; Spain the law of June, 1909; Austria 

e law of February, 1907; and Italy is now revising her laws and 
mail subsidy contracts. Holland in 1907 subsidized for 15 years a 
line to South America, and Norway is contemplating a subsidized 
line to the United States. 

A line is in operation now running between the United States 
and the Scandinavian countries, and is furnishing adequate 
carriage for the food products of the Northwest. Recently some 
four or five ships, laden with meats from the Chicago packing 
houses, were taken by the British, and ultimately will be con- 
verted to Government use and paid for. No serious trouble will 
probably result from this. It only shows that the shipping 
facilities exist, and that the embarrassments that obstruct 
these facilities also exist. The stockholders in the private 
company of the Scandinavian line, some of whom are my con- 
stituents living in Chicago, appealed to me for help in the mat- 
ter. The best that this Government has been able to do in the 
settlement of this controversy is to see that the packers re- 
ceive the market price for their products, which will not reach 
their destination in Norway, Denmark, or Sweden. These ships 
were so laden that the manifests showed that they were con- 
signed to order. ‘This, however, when I read the proceedings 
of the British Government, seems to be rather an excuse than 
a cause. It is simply that they do not wish these meats to 
enter a market where by any possibility any of the nations 
with whom they are at war may draw from such supplies. It 
is a part of the allies’ policy to blockade the ports at which 
food might be entered, and so enforce a policy of starvation 
rather than of destruction on the field of battle. 

I continue to read from the report: 

In France revision of subsidies, bounties, laws, and contracts is 
almost incessant. 

The following table and pages of explanation, with the statements in 
Appendix N, are a short review of recent subsidy legislation abroad. 
The laws, regulations, contracts, and reports on which they are based 
were obtained by our embassies and legations abroad and are on file 
in the bureau. ‘They comprise over 1,000 pages in various languages, 
and cnly the briefest summary is possible within the limits of this 
report. Generally speaking, the nations of continental Europe own 
their railway systems, and Governments, which fix freight and fares 
ashore, also fix maximum rates on their subsidized steamship lines. 
Military features, of course, are contained in nearly all the great 
foreign ocean mail contracts, as in our law of 1891. Comparison of 
aggregate payments by nations and aggregate tonnage is not useful, for, 
in the last analysis, natural conditions are, of course, more effective 
in securing results than is legislation. Large expenditures under un- 
favorable conditions produce less results than less expenditures applied 
to natural advantages. The essential fact remains that every nation 
actually expends sums in he pd WC to its resources much in excess 
of the expenditures of the United States, in order to secure under its 
own flag efficient means of communication by sea with other countries. 

Japan carries the mails of the United States from San Fran- 
cisco west over the Pacific Ocean. She carries them because, 
on the bids submitted, she was able.to submit cheaper rates 
for the carriage of the United States mails than were any of 
the vessels flying the American flag or registered under our 
laws. 

I wish to offer here some of the subsidies paid by the prin- 
cipal competitors that the corporation created under this bill 
will meet in the ocean carriage. The loss in operating this 
line wil not only be an initial loss on the $10,000,000 or the 
$30,000,000 thereafter invested, but, if the line is to be kept 
in operation, it must be a continuing loss, It competes, it is 
admitted, with the world. It is admitted that it competes 


at a loss at the beginning. If it does not differ from other pub- 
licly managed enterprises that heretofore have been private 
undertakings, it will run either at a loss or, at most, can but 
hope to keep even. 


The subsidies granted by the various competitive nations in 
the carrying trade are as follows: 

Great Britain and her colonies: Not only the home country 
subsidizes, but Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, 
and Jamaica. She gives a total to all of her lines equivalent in 
our money to $9,689,384 annually. 

France gives in subsidies, in fisheries bounties, in subventions, 
and various forms of advantages a total annually of $13,423,000. 

Italy gives in subsidies and in kindred undertakings a total 
annually of $3,872,000. 

SAN gives in subsidies and the like a total of $3,150,000 an- 
nually. 

Austria-Hungary gives in subsidies, mail contracts, shipbuild- 
ing bounties, and refunds of Suez Canal tolls a total of $2,984,000 
annually. À 

: Germany in subsidies gives $2,301,000 annually. 

Russia gives subsidies of $1,878,000 annually. 

Norway, $1,102,000 annually. 

The Netherlands, either as mail subsidies or directly as pay- 
ments to naval reserves, annually $880,000. 

Sweden, in subsidies and the like, $277,000, 

Denmark, $145,000. 

Belgium, $55,000. 

Portugal, $50,000, 

Making a total of nearly $46,000,000 annually in the countries 
enumerated. 

Outside of Europe and Japan subsidies and mail payments 
have been reported for 1908 to the bureau as follows: Chile, 
$253,195; Mexico, $75,000; Egypt, $54,512; Brazil, $1,300,000; 
in all, $1,682,707, making, with the above, a total of $46,907,220. 
In 1908 the United States spent $43,588,012 for transporting 
mails on railroads and $34,355,209 for rural delivery. 

One difficulty that we will face instantly upon the institution 
of this line is the question of a joint rate, of a rail rate and 
an ocean rate quoted to a shipper. In both England and Ger- 
many a joint rate for the export trade is allowed to be made 
covering a part of the rail haul at a lower schedule than for 
domestic transportation for a like rail distance. This is pro- 
hibited under our laws. Many rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been had, several fines have been paid, 
for a joint rate made not only on a rate to Canada covering 
a part of the haul inside of the United States, but the rest of 
it in the Dominion of Canada. Some investigations have been 
had of a joint rate quoted for the rail haul inside of our country 
compared with the rate by a steamship to a foreign market. 
No power exists under the present law to make any reduced 
rate. Still, in reaching a foreign market it becomes indispens- 
able that a steam-railroad carrier shall be permitted to quote 
a rate which, joined with the ocean rate, would be a less rate 
than for a like distance by rail if inside of the United States. 
This rate must be quoted in order to be attractive to a ship- 
per. In order to produce any advantage of an export rate, it 
is necessary for some modification of that kind to be had. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. was fined, not many 
years ago, for making a discrimination. It was made for the 
purpose of encouraging a shipper in this country to build up an 
export trade in Canada. Still, heavy penalties were visited 
upon the railway for an attempt of that kind, although the rate 
was made in good faith and with no thought at that time that 
it was a violation of law. So we face that in the first instance 
here as something that requires a material modification if any 
attractive rate shall be quoted to a shipper seeking to reach a 
foreign market. 

The total dit last fı th 
27.545.202 for new construction. wes 8 year sane 
statement at £32,319,500 ($157,072,770), including $1,783,620 voted for 
the training and maintenance of seamen on merchant steamships as 
naval reserves. The total expenditure by the British Empire, so far as 
ascertained, for subsidies, ocean mail contracts, and Admiralty subven- 
tions (not including payments for merchant seaman as naval reserves, 
ust referred to) was $7,905,764. The item for merchant seamen may 

viewed from two points, but for the present purpose it is_retained in 
place as a naval appropriation. The Empire accordingly devotes in fact 
a sum for its merchant marine equal to about 5 per cent of its naval 
appropriations. Here it may be noted that Japan's naval appropriations 
for the current year are $35,870,061, while her subsidies to the merchant 
marine are $4,416,000, not including shipbuilding bounties, and Italy's 
naval . for the current year are $30,229,754 and her 
ocean mail contracts, navigation, and shipbuilding bounties amount to 
$3,872,917, or in each case equal to over 10 per cent of naval appro- 
priations. The sums comprising the British totals above are: 

1. For foreign and colonial mail service to British ships, $3,320,454, 
reported by the British postmaster general, excluding £4,293 paid to the 
American Line. (Report of British Postmaster General, 1908.) 

2. Subsidies and mail payments of the Dominion of Canada, aggre- 
gating 1,581,800. 

3. Subsidies and mail payments of the Commonwealth of Australia 
and New Zealand, $1,263,600. 

4. Mail subsidy of Cape Colony, $656,910. 

5. Trade subsidy of Jamaica, $194,400. 

6. Cunard admiralty subvention, $729,000. 

7. Canadian fisheries bounties, $160,000, 
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Other small mail and trade subsidies are 


id by British colonies, 
such as the annual payment of £5,000 ($24, 


) for steam communi- 


cation between Australia and the Fiji Islands, but in the a te 
8 such items would not add more than $150,000 or $175, to 
the total. 


When we enter the field in competition with the carriers of 
the world, we face competition of this kind—a competition 
backed by sums paid out of the public treasuries of several of 
the principal ocean carrying nations of the world. We expect 
to make headway with a puny $40,000,000, building an original 
line or buying boats and starting the line, so as to make it 
profitable! We hope, with that $40,000,000, to enter into suc- 
cessful competition with these nations! It seems to mo that it 
is undertaking the task with impotent implements. It is un- 
dertaking a task that could be well put in the hands of a 
giant with a straw, with pigmy instruments that can do no 
more than emphasize their utter insignificance for the purpose 
intended. 

I read from the hearings before the special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, page 120, from some docu- 
ments that are submitted : 

To sum up, therefore, it may be said that every nation possessin 
& deep-sea merchant fleet of any real importance encourages an 
supports this interest to the degree and in the way which its judgment 
approves or its national resources make possible. The most frequent 
form of this national assistance is the mail subvention to regular 
lines. Great Britain is the pioneer and chief exemplar in the pont 
of mail subventions. She began this practice on a large scale wi 
the Cunard Line in 1839—40, and since then has e ded between 
two hundred and fifty and three hundred million dollars in creating 
— de her mail lines to every great port and market on this 

ane 
T It is sometimes urged by those who desire to believe that a con- 
sistent free-trade policy has been maintained by the British Govern- 
ment that these enormous British subventions were bestowed merely 
to carry the colonial mails, with no purpose whatever to encourage 
British ocean trade or navigation. But that this academic view is 
wholly "n and untenable is demonstrated by the British Gov- 
ernment itself. A report of the Quee eres OE peg ie on contract 
packets in 1853 on the Cunard and other subsidies thus speaks with 
authority as to the actual N of these generous subventions: 

“The objects which appear to have led to the formation of these 
contracts, and to the larger expenditures involved, were to afford us 
rapid, frequent, and punctual communications with distant ports which 
feed the main arterles of British commerce, and with the most im- 
portans of our foreign possessions, to foster maritime enterprise, and 
. to encourage the production of a superior class of vessels, which 

would promote the conyenience and wealth of the country in time of 
peace and assist in defending its shores against hostile aggression.” 

TO NON-BRITISH PORTS. 

Indeed, some of the heaviest British expenditures were not in the 
colonial service at all, but for lines not only to the United States, but 
to Colon, Brazil, and Argentina—in other words, to absolutely foreign 
lands. At least one of the British subsidized companies—the Pacific 
Steam Navigation—touched at no British port, but traversed the west 
coast of South America. Lindsay, the historian of British shipping, 
says of this enterprise, that was established by an American merchant 
who first sought aid unsuccessfully at Washington: 

“The extension of British influence and British commerce was doubt- 
less the chief inducement for supporting this communication between 
the Republics ef New Granada olivia, Peru, and Chile, the nature 
and extent of that traffic rendering it necessary for the English to 
maintain mercantile establishments in the chief ports and towns of 
the western coast of the Pacific, and thus justif em the Government 
in incurring this expense"  (W. S. Lindsay, tory of Merchant 
Shipping, Vol. IV, p. 317.) 

I read this particularly in view of the testimony of Secretary 
McAdoo and others on that question, who seek to establish a 
line, by this corporation that is to be promoted or subsidized in 
the manner indicated, between the United States and South 
America. Instantly this corporation becomes competitive, upon 
a return of peace in the Old World, with the shipping lines that 
have built up their business through many, many years. 

They have in addition to that received this substantial en- 
couragement from the Government of their country. This com- 
petition we meet in the establishment of this infant line. This 
certainly is an infant industry with the United States. It 
enters on the undertaking as a new enterprise, under very un- 
favorable conditions, and with competitors which undoubtedly 
on the return of peace will again resume the traffic in the 
triangle, as it is called by a good many of the witnesses. It 
is that which keeps the freight away from some of our own 
yessels, and we will meet that competition, 

The ships of this line under this corporation of the District 
of Columbia will load and travel two ways. They leave a 
United States port bound for either coast of South America. 
I shall assume that when the Panama Canal is in operation 
Some will reach the west coast and bid for the traffic in that 
quarter of the world. But they travel two ways. Assume that 
they are loaded both ways. It is the horror of every trans- 
portation man either on land or sea to travel with empty 
capacity. No road wants to haul empty cars, and no shipowner 
wants to sail with empty tonnage. The competition we meet 
when Britain resumes her traffic will be the boats that leave 
some English port loaded with merchandise for a South Ameri- 
can market. She has access to the Panama Caval by paying 
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the same tolls that any other boat does. She travels loaded. 
She loads with the products of South America, coffee, rubber, 
minerals, nitrates from the west coast. She makes the United 
States port and unloads, and it is natural if we meet her rates 
for all carriage of grain we will cut to a very much lower rate 
than we now anticipate, because those boats intend to carry 
on the return to England grain from this country or something 
that is partly raw material. 

These contracts that are to be made for the export trade 
on grain or meats or breadstuffs in manufactured forms will 
be made with these boats that furnish an attractive rate. 
There is no matter of patriotism in that. While possibly for a 
time higher rates might be paid, yet the operation of economic 
laws is inevitable. The more attractive rate will get the busi- 
ness. The shipper will finally seek the lowest level of a 
freight rate, and that unerring and irrepealable law of com- 
petition will make this Government come to the level of the 
carrier lines of the Old World. 

I am not assuming in this discussion that war in Europe will 
last indefinitely. It must end. All the wars that have red- 
dened the fields of this earth have ended. It may be said that 
the vanquished will lose her strength, that her boats will be off 
the sea, that her merchantmen will be captured or destroyed, 
that her financial resources will be drained, that the battle 
field will engulf the best of her seafaring men, or that they will 
be lost in naval engagements. Some one evidently will be weak- 
ened. In the nature of things somebody will lose. Some nation 
wil pay an indemnity, will lose its territory, boundary lines 
will advance or recede, but that there will be a vanquished 
nation also implies that there will be a victor nation. Some 
conquering hero at last will end the war and the future Water- 
loo will see another exiled captive of nations when peace comes. 
The conquering nation or nations will again enter upon a new 
era of shipping. They can rebuild whatever navy they have 
lost; their merchant shipping again will erowd the seas and visit 
distant ports. 

Let us, for instance, suppose, not because I have any sym- 
pathy in that direction, because I will remain neutral upon the 
Subject, that England should emerge from this struggle with her 
territorinl integrity unimpaired, with her power on the seas still 
dominant. She has a world-wide commerce. It is not the first 
war in which she has been engaged. From the time Nelson 
fought in an earlier age, from the time of the battle of the Nile, 
from the time that her scattered navy in all the seas of the 
world contended with her enemies, she has at times faced an- 
nihilation. But she has emerged with her naval sovereignty 
unimpaired. She has still kept her power on the sea. She 
to-day is leading all the naval powers of the world. 

What lies back of the tremendous correspondence that comes 
to many of us? All that is implied in the resolution of the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] is that Eng- 
land, having the power on the sea, is interfering with the com- 
merce of the enemies with whom she is at war. It is the grip 
of her navy that is producing the protest. It is the sealing of 
her enemy ports to food supplies that is likely to become the 
dominant element in ending the European war, 

Suppose the allies emerge victors, suppose Germany emerges the 
victor, they will again start their merchant lines, They will 
keep their territorial strength; they will still be nations. New 
shipyards will supply those that have been lost. When war 
ends the nations always turn their energies to pursuits of peace. 
They will fill their shipyards with the clangor of their work- 
men. Their merchant shipping will again be seen as of old. 
Their carrying capacity will return. 

Instead of haying the temporary conditions that exist now for 
a few fateful months, when peace is resumed the same ocean 
carrying trade, the same subsidized lines, the same competition, 
the same freight level must be met by us with this corporation 
we propose to institute as if war had never occurred. In truth, 
it is admitted all the way through these fragmentary reports, 
through all the discussion that has been had, that the emer- 
gency of war is the sole reason for the appearance of this bill in 
this Chamber. So when it is over we again reach the point of 
competitive conditions with the world. Then we must continue 
to draw from the resources of the United States Treasury if 
we would compete with the lines which upon the return of 
peace will again carry freight as in the years past. 

It is said that it is not a subsidy to promote a $10,000,000 
corporation in its initial subscription and later to give it 
$30,000,000 more in a roundabout way; that is in all $40,000,000. 
Let us take some of the principal nations and notice a minute 
to see how much they give annually, by way of comparison. 
Great Britain paid annually in 1909 and 1910 less than 
$10,000,000—$9,600,000. Forty million dollars would pay a sub- 
sidy of $10,000,000 annually, with restrictive features on reason- 
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able freight rates attached to the grant. It would pay for each 
year a subsidy equal to that given by the Japanese Government 
annually. It would pay for a period of 13 years nearly all 
given annually by Italy; for nearly 13 yenrs all given by Spain; 
und for nearly 20 years all given by the German Empire. 

Still it is said this is not n sübsidy. It is in effect. It gives 
the money to a private corporation in which the Government 
has the majority holding, possibly with a potential holding in 
entirety. 

The $30,000,000 are to be disposed of in a somewhat devious 
way, evidently designed to escape the consequences if the ships 
were owned by the Government direct. I use the word 
“devious” in no evil sense but meaning in an indirect way. 
The $30,000,000 nre to be raised in the first instance by the 
Government issuing bonds under a power contained in the 
Panama Canal act, which has been availed of several times. 
The $30,000,000 will constitute in that bond issue an indebted- 
ness of the United States. The issue will be given to those who 
subscribe for the bonds. The bonds will continue to be an 
existing liability of the Government until paid. There is no 
provision here by which the Government will ever get its money 
back save by taking the $30,000,000 of the bonds of the cor- 
poration secured by a mortgage on the vessels and endeavoring 
to market the $30,000,000 with the general investing public. 

The Government bonds, however, are an actual indebtedness, 
With that $30,000,000 the shipping board buys or builds or 
leases or charters a given number of boats, and out of it pro- 
vides for such facilities, with wharves, docks, machinery, and 
the like, as are required at the points where cargoes are re- 
ceived or discharged. When this shall have been done, these 
vessels shall be transferred to the corporation created under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, receiving in exchange 
$30,000,000 of bonds of the private corporation in which the 
Government owns a majority or possibly all the stock. The 
Government then must either hold those bonds, which in effect 


only gives the Government a chattel mortgage on itself, on the’ 


Ships, or dispose of them on the general market to such in- 
vestors as can be induced to purchase. 

It is well enough to examine at this point just what the in- 
vesting public is likely to do. What view will they take of the 
$30,000,000 of the private corporation bonds secured by a 
mortgage lien upon the vessels? 

First, among the investing publie it is not regarded that a 
lean which equals the cost price of the article on which the 
lien exists is a very good margin for security. There is not 
an officer who is at the head of the investing department of 
- any trust company in New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago who 
would regard such security as ample so as to justify the in- 
vestment of a client’s funds in that bond issue. 

The vessels themselves with the equipment, with the wharves 
and docks, ete., that must necessarily be acquired to operate 
-this line, will absorb the whole of the $30,000,000. Then on 
that property is given a mortgage for $30,000,000 to secure a like 
issue of bonds. 

Now, what kind of security is it? It is worse than any 
chattel mortgage that can be conceived under the laws of any 
State. It is portable property, as Sam Weller says in Dickens; 
it is property that can be easily converted; it is portable, and 
the purpose of it is to sail in peace and war as merchant 
shipping. Now, where goes your lien? To South America; to 
the ports of the Old World. There is your security traveling 
on the high seas. 

It is said you can take an ocean risk or you can take a war 
risk. That is true. Then the Government insures itself and 
who “pays the freight,” or the premium? The Government. 
You run in a circle. You get nowhere. You begin at the Treasury 
and you finish at the Treasury. The Government pays the 
premium for a risk that it owns itself and when it loses it loses 
the vessel and it collects from whom? From itself, the in- 
demnity in the contract that gives the war risk insurance. So 
when we figure ont the character of the security it is not of a 
very satisfactory kind. 

Now, let us apply the bond issue secured by a mortgage on 
the ships to existing events. There has been enough said in 
the discussion here in this Chamber to show that there is very 
grave doubt on the rights of the Government in the event one 
of these ships is seized by a belligerent nation. There is a 
difference of opinion among the lawyers, but that is not unusual. 
I have spent about 30 years of my life around court rooms, and 
I never saw two lawyers who represented different clients who 
could not settle their affair without the intervention of lawyers 
and courts, who did not differ from each other on what the 
law was. It is not, therefore, surprising that statesmen who 
have temporarily shed the character of the lawyer should still 
differ in this body. It would be an exception if there were 


not differences of opinion. Very often where there were differ- 
ences of opinion in the clash of litigation and the usual destruc- 
tion that results from a long drawn out litigation, I have ad- 
vised my client to take to the woods and compromise, and, many, 
times, to stay out of the courts. 

The security for this bond issue is a mortgage on a lawsuit. 
There is not even the poor boon of an impartial tribunal with 
the ordinary hazards of litigation, with the ordinary rights of 
both parties, but it is taken into a prize court in England, an ex 
parte proceeding. I have an idea that this Government would not 
be, under the conditions, a very fayored suitor. It is the history, 
of English prize courts, as the captor nation—whether it is the 
rule of law or not, it is the practice in admiralty courts, and 
it is the history of England for 400 years of her supremacy on 
the high seas—to put the burden of proof on the vessel to be 
condemned; and you must get out from under that presump- 
tion. From the time that Francis Drake and Raleigh and the 
navigators who were sometimes the freebooters of that ancient 
time salled the seas, England has developed the law of her 
prize courts. We follow it in our admiralty courts on the Great 
Lakes and in all the maritime States of this country with 
practically very little change, except here and there in matters 
of practice to conform in certain procedure that is incident to 
the jurisdiction. i 

So our security is on a ship that is laden with a neutral 
cargo. Omit contraband and conditional contraband for the 
present. Where does it go? Well, our jacket is bursting, for 
instance, with wheat, or with bread, and packing-house products, 
The relief, to follow the message of the President's address at 
Indianapolis, is through the vessels of this corporation. One 
vessel is laden with meat; it starts from port loaded, as these 
Scandinavian ships were, with Chicago packing-house products. 
It starts across to its destination. England, through her proper 
authorities, views the imperial decree of Germany appropriating 
all the foodstuffs that enter the Kingdom. In her policy of 
shutting out food supplies, whatever the declaration of London 
may be, whatever The Hague conferences may have done, what- 
ever friendly understanding there is between that country and 
this, the first thing England will do will not to be to ask 
questions, but to take the ship of this private corporation and 
its food supplies, as they took those of the Scandinavian steam- 
ship line laden with the Chicago packing-house products, and 
impound them in her prize court. There they will remain. 
Whether or not she will, after the proclamation of Germany, 
consider them as prizes to be condemned and forfeited is the 
question. Possibly if nothing had been done to take over the 
food supply of Germany by that Government we could have 
obtained pay for the cargoes, as in the case of the Scandinavian 
ships; we may anyhow; but with changed conditions we have 
no assurance that a ship laden with breadstuffs and meat may 
not within 24 hours from this day be conditional contraband. 

Conditional contraband assumes a great many forms and 
guises. Bread and meat may be contraband; clothing may be 
contraband; cotton was declared to be contraband by Russia 
in the Russo-Japanese War, though on a somewhat slender 
ground, it is true. They said cotton was used in making a 
certain high character of explosive and, therefore, was con- 
traband. In view of the existing condition of the manufacture 
of explosives it might be so declared again. Water might be- 
come contraband in case of siege. If an enemy State besieged 
a town or a fortified post, if, instead of battering down the 
walls with heavy artillery or risking taking it by storm, they 
undertook to sit down in front of its walls and reduce it by the 
slower but surer processes of starvation, then water in casks 
or any method of introducing it into the beleaguered fortress 
would be contraband, and while conditional contraband for the 
purpose of that besieged place would be as absolutely contraband. 
under the laws of nations in that war as would a 13-inch gun or 
a battleship that should be fitted out for an enemy nation. 

So, in view of this imperial decree of Germany put forth by 
her council two days ago, that substantially makes Germany 
the owner of all the food products within her borders, the allies 
may well declare food products to be contraband or conditional 
contraband, and the effect on us would be the same. 

Where, then, will our freight be carried? What point in the 
Old World will furnish an outlet for the plethora of mer- 
chandise from which we are suffering? Nowhere, unless we 
take the risk of capture. In that event, if a vessel is taken 
by any of the allies if it be destined to a German port, or vice 
versa by the Germans if destined to the allies’ ports, it will 
not be with a release of the vessel and payment for the cargo, 
but it will be a confiscation of the vessel and its cargo. And 
on that vessel is the only mortgage lien on which this Govern- 
ment or a buyer of these bonds has any recourse for its 
security. ‘Then we submit to the confiscation in an English 
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prize court of the only security we have, and lose our stock, 
lose our interest in the $30,000,000 issue so far as it is repre- 
‘sented proportionately by the single vessel that I have in mind. 
We lose that or we demand reparation from the English Gov- 
ernment; and what will that amount to? If we do not get any 
more reparation from the English Government than we are 
getting from Mexico, I would not give 30 cents for the $30,- 
000,000 represented by the mortgage if the vessels keep going 
one after the other to a prize court of one of the allies or even 
of Germany, because we can not tell how soon the situation 
may change around; it depends upon the fortunes of war. 
Again, one or all of the ships of this corporation may be sunk 
by submarines in the new and destructive warfare created for 
the first time in this struggle. 

Now, to return, not only are we to meet competition from 
subsidized lines, not only do we risk the security for the 
$30,000,000 drawn from the Treasury or procured by a bond 
issue, and for which we have as security a mortgage on the 
ships to indemnify us—we not only take all this risk, but we 
take the additional risk of running the business at a loss. 

I do not know of any Government undertaking that is making 
any money. Primarily the Government ought not to engage in 
business for money making. It is a mistake to think that divi- 
dends ever ought to be earned on a public undertaking. It 
ought to be run at best at cost. If any profit accrue after the 
physical plant has been taken care of, after the maintenance 
has been provided for, it ought to be distributed in the way of a 
decreased cost of the commodity or for the service. I do not 
know, as I have said, of a Government undertaking, either 
in cities or elsewhere, that is making any money. I know of 
some that claim that they are making money, but they have a 
peculiar system of bookkeeping. If they would make provision 
for the depreciation of the physical plant, keep their property 
in good repair, keep it physically fit, make the usual allowances 
at the end of each year by writing something off and figure in- 
terest on the original cost, I do not know of a single one of 
them that would be making anything. It always costs more to 
run anything by the Government than it does by a private un- 
dertaking. I do not know of a private undertaking that can not 
discount everything the Government has undertaken, even in the 
case of the United States, and the same thing is true of every 
State and of every municipal undertaking of which I have any 
knowledge. 

I think I am safe in saying that it is very difficult to get 
the same service out of a public employee that is rendered by 
an employee in private life. Some years ago, as an illustra- 
tion, a man on a public pay roll came to me—I sent for him; 
that is the way he happened to come; I had not seen him for 
a good many moons—and I said, “ You are on the pay roll, and 
it is reported to me that you have not worked any. Do you 
expect to work any?" He said, “No.” I said. “How do 
you reconcile your remaining on the pay roll with your indis- 
position to render service?" He said, *I worked hard enough 
to get the job, and I ought not to be required to work any now 
that I have got it." There is a general feeling, manifested by 
a good many publie employees, that they earned the job a long 
time before they got it, and that, after having gotten it, they 
can sit down and while away the hours in ignoble ease until 
pay day comes. There is a constant struggle of that kind. I 
do not know of a publie undertaking of any kind that has any 
resemblance to a business undertaking that does not go up 
against this inevitable trait of human nature. 

This condition is as old as the hills. I want to read an ex- 
tract—I would quote it from memory, but it would sound more 
authentic if I read it. Many years ago—it will soon be three 
hundred years ago—Samuel Pepys, an old Englishman, kept a 
diary. It is a very entertaining diary; it has everything in it 
from the difficulties of wash day to the infamous taxes the 
English then had to pay, from plain graft in the English Navy 
to just ordinary everyday stealing He was clerk of the 
‘Admiralty. This was in the time of Charles II, during the 
Restoration; it was during the opposite swing of the pendulum. 
Cromwell had just gone out and Charles II had just come in. 
Cromwell and the Ironsides had been somewhat abstemious in 
their habits; they were more given to prayer and fasting than 
to riotous living; and so when Cromwell died and the Presby- 
terians were not in power, Charles II and Nell Gwyn came 
back. I hope the suggestion about *coming back" will not be 
regarded as invidious, or as having any relation to the division 
of the Republican Farty in years past. [Laughter.] We wel- 
come them all. One objected during the last campaign to com- 
ing back, and he said he did not like the idea; that it seemed 
unprogressive. I said the most celebrated character in history 
was the Biblical one who came back—the Prodigal Son. He 
had his choice between living among the hogs on husks, or 


coming back to his father to live; and so he came. The only 
thing I do not want them to do is to run their sire out of the 
house. All of them are welcome, on condition that they come 
in on an equality. 

That is the condition that Samuel Pepys found things when 
he was writing his diary. This is somewhat of a digression, 
but it is indispensable to a proper understanding of this bill. 
He had to spend the money and keep the accounts. He was a 
very great friend of the Duke of York, who afterwards became 
James II, and the Duke of York was continually bothering him 
about making up his accounts so that he might know how the 
Admiralty stood, whether they had enough money to victual and 
put crews on the ships. They were continually fighting in those 
days around the North Sea; when they were not fighting with 
Holland they were fighting the French; and when they were 
not fighting the French they would sail around on the other side 
of the globe and fight the Fiji Islanders; anyhow, there 
was general, all-around good fighting all the time. He was very 
much concerned about the financial condition. The Admiralty 
was building ships, and, like the Treasury in a Democratic ad- 
ministration, was always short. [Laughter.] Pepys was out 
of money; and he began to search diligently to find some reason 
why the pounds, shillings, and pence faded away so rapidly 
after they were extorted from the unwilling taxpayers. He hit 
upon this that is material in this debate, and it has in it such 
an element of government and such an undying trait of human 
nature that it ought to be emblazoned on the walls of this 
Chamber and cut down here on the post-office building in the 
unyielding granite of its walls, that there is not anybody who 
ever yet saw a Government undertaking that was conducted with 
the same degree of economy and efficiency as a private business, 
Mr. Pepys found it so, and I quote his language. This is in 
January, 1622: 

I observe that it cost Charles II, my King, more to get anything 
done than anyone in private life. 

That is found in the second volume of Pepys’ Diary, on page 
268. I wish to leave that in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an 
ancient and indubitable proof that this shipping bill, when it 
is full grown and in operation, will be subject to the same rule 
of economics and human nature that the ships of Charles II 
were, 300 years ago. That is what will happen. 

Well, somebody says that we are going to make it so much 
cheaper. Now, how are we going to do it? Let me refer to the 
Post Office Department. We are not without information on 
this subject. We are making no reckless plunge into the gulf 
of experiment, without any knowledge to guide us. 

The Government says, through a report of the Postmaster 
General, that the Post Office Department is not only self-sus- 
taining but is piling up a surplus. That is most gratifying 
news. It is the only thing so far that has been heard from 
that manifests those tendencies, and so it ought to be put down 
as a red-letter day when that information percolated into this 
body. “Piling up a surplus each year!” Well, where does 
that surplus come from? Oh, it comes from the earnings.” 

We will have up here some day a problem that will vex the 
understanding and try the patience of the Senate probably as 
much as the shipping bill. That will be the question of railway 
mail pay. If we get to the point where we pay the steam rail- 
roads for the service they are actually performing, we will 
have no surplus in the Post Office Department. In order to 
stop that, and to stop part of the cost of the Rural Free Delivery 
Service—the estimate for which was $52,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate, but the appropriation several years ago was about 
$40,000,000—they propose, when they come to that, to economize. 
How? By star-routing all of the rural free delivery, by substi- 
tuting a system by which it shall be let out to a contractor. 

Do you know why that is proposed? Yes; it is to effect econ- 
omy. The direct employment of labor always results in a more 
expensive operation. The whole question of municipal owner- 
ship, of Government ownership, revolves about the one sim- 
ple, pivotal point, whether labor shall be employed directly by 
the governmental body or whether it shall let out to a con- 
tractor the performance of that service or the furnishing of 
that commodity. So, when I come to that, I find in the report 
of the Postmaster General that he recommends that the rural 
free delivery be changed from the present system of the direct 
employment of rural free-delivery carriers to the contract sys- 
tem, or what is practically summed up in the words of star- 
routing the rural free delivery. 

Why is that? He estimates that he can save about $17,000,- 
000 a year in that way. He goes on to show that the cost of 
maintaining the rural free delivery has steadily increased. The 
compensation of n rural free-delivery earrier has run up year 
by year. No great comment is made, probably none, in that re- 
port upon the very great improvement of the Rural Free De- 
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livery Service in that time, upon the better kind of employee, 
who renders more efficiently and promptly the service required 
of him—a very great improvement all along the line, better 
understanding, quicker, better, more competent service. No 
account of that is taken in the increase in compensation. 

I want to read something on that subject. 

[Subsequently, Mr. SHERMAN continued his speech, as fol- 
lows:] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I yield the floor to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am very glad to be able to resume, Mr. 
President, the remarks that I prematurely concluded on the 
28th day of January, 1915. I am more than gratified that I 
will be afforded some time for completing those remarks. Upon 
the occasion of the last remarks I made, I had approached the 
alleged success with which the Government had handled the 
Post Office Department. I was then searching for a letter 
which I was unable to find, and which follows, in the ordinary 
course, the remarks which I concluded on the date named. This 
letter is important in that it refers to the success of the Post- 
master General in creating a surplus out of the revenues of the 
Post Office Department. It implies that there are economies in 
the management of the department; that there have been some 
reforms increasing the efficiency of the service, and economizing 
so that that surplus has been produced. I am interested in the 
report of the Postmaster General dated December, 1914. That 
report, in substance, recommends that the rural free-delivery 
method of taking care of that branch of the service be discon- 
tinued, and in place of the present method, there be the star 
route or contract method substituted. I find that in the report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, it in several particulars 
calls attention to the success that has attended the development 
of the rural free-delivery system, and to several tables which 
give the statisties, and it indicates what might be done to 
economize on the service. I read as follows: 

In the light of the experience gained it is easy now to see that it would 
have been better in 1896, when Rural Free Delivery Service was estab- 
lished by law, to have enlarged the function of the “star-route” serv- 
ice, which at that time was employed only for —— mail be- 
tween post offices, so that it might have been extended to the ter- 
ritory now served by rural delivery carriers, "This was recognized in 
1899 by changing aivertisements y “star routes" so as to provide 
for box-delivery and collection service. From a di of numerous re- 
plies to inguir made by the department in 1802 it was found that 
the service was generally satisfactory to the people who were availing 
themselves of it. This system of box-delivery and collection service 
in connection with “ star routes” has now been extended to practically 
all of the 12,000 “ star routes” in existence. 

After continuing at considerable length on this subject he in 
substance recommends that the rural free system of delivery by 
which employees of the Government are now performing that 
service be discontinued, and that in place of that system there be 
a contract method instituted, claiming that it will economize the 
service. Whether it will economize the service or not is doubt- 
ful Whether the Post Office Department has any surplus to its 
credit at this time, if placed on a business basis, is doubtful. 
Whether there would be any increase in the efficiency of the 
service is doubtful. I do not believe, if a system of auditing or 
accounting for the income of the Post Office Department were 
hnd, and a fair basis of computation for the service rendered, 
taking the cost of it, were found, that it would be discovered the 
Post Office Department was earning anything equal to or above 
the cost of operation. 

There have been a good many suggestions made on the ques- 
tion of the railway mail pay. A good deal of correspondence 
and a good deal of a hearing has been had, for several years 
past, with the view of a readjustment of the railway mail pay, 
so that we may be able to find whether the common carriers are 
now receiving fair compensation for that service; whether the 
rural free delivery will admit of further expansion; whether 
the parcel post is in that condition that it is paying the ex- 
penses of the operation. We have not remained, as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads said some 
months ago in this body, long enough on one basis of zones and 
rates and weights to find out whether that branch of the Postal 
Service is self-sustaining or, much less, to say whether it is 
earning any profits. When this is considered, altogether, it is 
very doubtful whether this branch of the public service is pay- 
ing expenses. The Postal Department is urged by a good many 
gentlemen, some of the publie press, as an instance of the profit- 
able and successful operation of a Government undertaking, 
making it efficient and inexpensive. 

Taking this as one of the methods of demonstrating whether 
Government management would be profitable or not, I think it 
would be fair to find what the suggestion made by the Post- 


master General in his report is, when it is carried out, and I 
find it is executed by a special order issued by the Post Office 
Department. This post-office order was sent out in circular 
form to a number of post offices in order that they might avail 
themselves of it in the management of the rural free delivery 
going out of these respective offices. It shows the shrinkage of 
receipts and, as usual with this administration, lays it on the 
European war. If peace should be fortunately concluded, it 
would take away the Democratic Party's scapegoat. The results 
of every mistake it has made are promptly charged to the war. 
It seems to be able to survive only by the war. I wish to read 
fidi this order, being as briefly considerate in my reading as 
can: 


The decrease in.postal revenues since August 1, 1914, caused 

unsettled business conditions crented by the European war, makes it on 
perative that expenditures be reduced as far as possible consistent with 
satisfactory and adequate service, as they are now in excess of receipts. 

That this condition is not due to internal causes for which the service 
crease in revenues for thee mouth ot Sale 1810 beer ee Seren 

5 or the month of July, , over the cor n 
month of the preceding r was above Normal: 

It is believed that with the hearty cooperation of all postmasters and 
careful and thorough supervision expenditures may be adjusted on the 
basis of receipts. No curtailment must be made which will affect the 
3 movement and delivery of mails and an efficient service to the 
5 Wer feature of the Postal Service | must be carefully considered, and 

e experience suggests the possibility of reducin: 
8 8 Py moi = my be effect and all t at. 
clearly set forth e comm: ting 
with the department. d mun * 


It provides further that hereafter no rural route less than 10 


miles in length will be considered unless at least six families to 
the mile are served. 

That people within a mile of existing routes must use the 
existing route rather than become patrons of a new one, except 
in very exceptional cases. 

That a new route must not be started until the entire route, 
roads, bridges, etc., are in proper condition. 

Next it forbids in effect “establishment of new routes with 
more than three services a week." 

And “routes on which for six consecutive months the mail 
collected and delivered has averaged less than 75 pieces per 
month per mile shall not be continued unless they can be re- 
arranged to come within these requirements." 

Again, in cireular letter No. 16 the continued decrease in 
postal revenues in city post offices is charged to the European 
war. Paragraph C suggests that unused time of carriers may 
be taken up by having them walk and save car fare. 

It will be noted, too, that the department says in one of the 
concluding paragraphs that “The service is confronted with a 
real emergency due to the fact that expenditures are greatly in 
excess of receipts." 

The documents are as follows: 

[Confidential] 
CIRCULAR LETTER NO. 16.—REDUCING EXPENDITURES. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST — — ee Es E 
POSTMASTER : e Y ' 


u You are requested to give this Tetter your immediate personal atten- 


on. 

The continued decrease in postal revenues caused by unsettled busi- 
ness conditions created by the European war makes it imperative that 
expenditures be reduced as far as possible consistent with satisfactory 
and adequate service It is believed that with the hearty cooperation 
of all arters und careful and thorough supervision expenditures 
may, be materlally reduced. 

No curtailment should be made which will affect the prompt move- 
ment and delivery of the mails and an efficient service must be given. 

Every feature of the Postal Service should be ——: considered, 
and in any case where your experience sopeests the possibility of re- 
ducing its cost the plan by which such uction may be effected and 
all that it involves should be clearly set forth in a communication ad- 
dressed to the officer having jurisdiction over the branch of the service 
affected, and this burenu advised 

Until business conditions again 


where when needed, and the number of hours substitutes are oep 
under auxiliary allowances should vary with the daily volume of bust- 
— as less service is required on days when the mail is light. 

The department should advised in all cases of allowances now in 
force which may be canceled in whole or in part. If, on account ef the 
reduction of the work of your office, it is possible to maintain the serv- 
ice with fewer clerks or carriers, the force should be reduced until snch 
time as their services are again required. When a regular clerk is ab- 
sent without A avoid em loying 2 substitute if 3 er yas or employ 
him for only the number of hours e is actually needed. 

No request should be made at this time for additional contract sta- 
tions unless this is imperative for the proper accommodation of the 
patrons of your office. 

The efficiency of the employees should be maintained at the highest 
possible standard and this can not be done by retaining inefficient em- 

loyees, so those who have had a fair trial and have demonstrated 
eir inability to perform satisfactory service should not be reta 
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Reductions In the force of regular employees following read. ts 
of schedules so as to take up the unused time should be made by reduc- 
ing to the substitute rolls the employees last appointed; Vacancies 
occurring in the clerical, and as far as practicable the carrier, force 
should not be until the number of 3 is reduced to the 
lowest number with which the work of the office may be maintained. 

In the larger cities immediate consideration should be given to con- 
centrating the deposits of collections at centrally located stations so as 
to consolidate clerical forces at these centralized points, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of supervision and clerical service. In some cases it 
will be found practicable in this manner to discontinue small classified 
stations and substitute therefor, if necessary, contract stations for the 
sale of stamps and money orders, the registration of mail, and the 
deposit of parcels. 

In the delivery service the following features should have special 
attention with a view to reducing expenditures to the minimum: 

(a) The cost of equipment employed in the delivery of heavy and 
bulky parcels should be reduced to the lowest possible figure, all parcels 
not too heavy or bulky to be handled by footmen being d 
regular carriers. 

(b) Where mounted collection service is employed an effort should 
be made to reduce the equipment used in the delivery of heavy and 
bul parcels by utilizing the collection emp Careful study 
$hould be made of the feasibility of consoli g these two features 
of the service with a view to effecting not only a temporary but per- 
manent economy. ] 

(c) The unused time of carriers should be taken up and utilized to 
the fullest extent, If, in order to do this, a readjustment of the routes 
is necessary, such action should be taken and regular carriers whose 
services are not needed by reason of the readjustments should be as- 

ed to substitute or auxilia. goy if they can be profitably employed 
8 hours daily within a period of 10 hours. If not, the carrier 
appointed should be temporarily reduced to the substitute roll. It may 
be possible to take up unu: time on routes on which car fare is 
nlowed by having the carriers walk and reduce the allowance for car 


fare. 
(d) Unimportant delive trips or delivery trips rendered unim- 
portant b: e xen Jay the volume of first-class mail should 
Piminated. and the e saved taken up in a readjustment of routes. 
The e gd carriers available as the result of such readjustment should 
be employed or reduced as indicated above. 

(e) Unimportant collection trips should be eliminated and collec- 
tion routes consolidated, readjusted, and arranged so as to take up the 


maintain is MS of the service will be 2 by the department 
as reflecting thi dministrative capacity and ability. 

On 3 20, in separate letters, report to this office, Division of 
Salaries and Allowances, on clerk hire and stations, and to Division of 
City Delivery on carrier service, what reductions may be made in your 
regular force (forwarding recommendations on proper forms) and state 
what allowances can be canceled. 

DANIEL C. ROPER, 


— * 
First Assistant. 


JANUARY 30, 1915. 
The suggestions in this letter are approved. I confidently believe that 
postmasters will make effective responses to this appeal to meet the 
service emergency which ronts us. 
A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General, 


— 


[Personal.] 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 4, 1915. 
POSTMASTER : 7 


portant than that performed by carriers 
It is, therefore, desired that in the future the maximum ien 
a on 
e 


r annum. You will proceed in accordance with this policy to 
pe od policy 


a salary in excess of $1,000 an ent as col T. 

Carriers now acting as collectors and receiving salaries in excess of 
$1,000 per annum, who are incompetent to perform delivery service, 
should be reduced in salary. Proper notice should be given to them in 
conformity with the Postal Laws and tions unless, by explaining 
to them the manifest difference In importance and responsibility of the 
— 5 — they voluntarily submit written consent to salary 

uction. 

It is desired that you charge yourself with an Immediate application 
to this matter and make the assignments as rapidly as le from 
time to time so that by July 1, 1915, your collection and delivery 
service may be adjusted to the basis indicated. In applying this regu- 
lation a carrier who is performing both collection and delivery Re — 
should be regarded as a collector or carrier in accordance with the 
preponderance of work done in either line. 

DANIEL C. RoPER 


First Assistant. 

I wish to state here, outside of the matter from which I 
am quoting, that I believe the postmasters in all of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States have been communicated 
with directly, or have been called to Washington in person 
to consult with the Postmaster General on the conditions exist- 
ing in the several offices. I believe the city of Philadelphia 
has found in its postal service something that requires urgent 
action. I believe the city of New York finds its postal service 
in that condition. I believe the city of Chicago finds, too, its 
service in that condition. e 

I think, generally speaking, that this condition prevails, that 

the service has extended, the work of the post office has in- 


elivered by | 
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creased, the number of pieces handled out of the principal 
post offices of these cities has increased, the weight has in- 
creased, and the work incident to handling this increase in 
the volume of business has required additional service. While 
the work in every branch of the Post Oflice Department in 
these cities has increased, the income, or the receipts, of the 
Several post offices have not proportionately increased. Some 
of them may show a proportional increase, but some of them, 
I can state—not from official knowledge and not from sources 
that I am at liberty to give—showa decrease in the receipts. All 
will show no increase commensurate with the increased vol- 
ume of business. It indicates that the Government, in manag- 
ing the Post Office Department, makes no money, that it is 
conducting this business for less than cost, that if the rail- 
ways were paid for the service rendered there would be no 
surplus in the Postal Service at this time, that the parcels 
post is in a condition now where it is not self-sustaining. 
Both the in and out mail from several large western cities 
that are distributing points indicate that while the service has 
increased, the receipts have proportionately decreased, and it 
will show that the Government has not managed the post 
offices in the cities in such a way as to make them self- 
sustaining, that after awhile the United States Treasury must 
be drawn on if such conditions continue. It furnishes a par- 
allel of a Government department now that will be duplicated 
when the proposed steamship line or lines contemplated in this 
bill shall have been put into operation. 

In order to keep the post office at least partially self- 
sustaining, it has been necessary to send out the special orders 
from the Post Office Department, already referred to. 

The House is the authority for money. In that body all money 
bills originate. After the recommendation by the Postmaster 
General of an appropriation of about $35,000,000 for the Rural 
Free Delivery Service, the House saw fit, in the exercise of its 
constitutional powers as the source of money bills, to provide 
an appropriation of over $52,000,000, an increase over the Post- 
master General's recommendation of $17,000,000 for this branch 
of the service. In order to furnish the service in the rural free 
delivery with the reduced sum asked by the department, it 
was proposed to abolish the present system of carriers. The 
economies necessary to keep within the $35,000,000 made it 
obligatory on the Postmaster General to use some different 
method of accomplishing this service. So we find in his report 
of December, 1914, that he recommends the contract system 
mentioned, that the carriers are to be discharged, legislated 
out of existence. As one of the arguments to sustain this he 
quotes at some length the original salaries paid the rural free 
delivery carriers, the compensation as it has increased from 
year to year, and tracing that increase in such a way as to in- 
dicate that the service has now grown too expensive to be fur- 
ther maintained in that way. The suggestion is implied, if not 
expressed in words, that the pay of $1,200 a year for the car- 
riers in the Rural Free Delivery Service is too much, that it 
is too expensive for the Government to maintain, and that the 
economies which can be effected by discontinuing the salary 
system and substituting for it in his plan of the contract system 
justifies the change. 

I do not know whether a large department like the Post 
Office Department knows what its several branches are doing. 
If the contract system is advantageous, if it is an economical 
way of rendering the service, it might be a good thing, like 
charity and taking care of the heathen, to start at home. 
‘Washington is the home of the Post Office Department; its 
headquarters are here; its chief officer is found in the Capital. 

In the city of Washington there is a man who had a con- 
tract, whose name is Harry Beasley. If I have his number cor- 
rect, he lives at 208-210 Eleventh Street NW., in this city. 
The contract he had was for furnishing the horses and wagons 
for delivery and collection of the city mail. This was a con- 
tract system of rendering the service. The postmaster has 
discontinued four of Beasley's routes, substituting in place of 
these wagons White motor cars, which have been purchased, 
I understand these have been bought at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of $2,750 each. It is now costing approximately 15 cents 
a mile to operate these motors to give this service. Beasley 
was furnishing the horse and wagon for the same service at a 
cost to the Government of a trifle less than 8 cents a mile. 

The Post Office appropriation bill is now in the Senate. The 
Postmaster General's recommendation, made last December, 
is in the hands of all the Senators. It recommends the con- 
tract system on the rural free delivery, but on the delivery 
and collection of city mail in the city of Washington the con- 
tract system has, in part, been abandoned. It has been aban- 
doned in the interest of economy. It may be more efficient; it 


may be that the mail is collected in less time and more 
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promptly; but the fact remains that the average cost per mile 
of collecting with motor cars is 15 cents, against 8 cents 
collected under the contract system. With the motor cars 
the Government does the work direct; the employee, the driver 
of the wagon, those who collect the mail, are Government em- 
ployees. They are the same as the rural free-delivery em- 
ployees. It is the direct system of employment rather than the 
contract system. 

It seems that the Postmaster General, if there was any 
economy in this way of transacting business, could very prop- 
erly retain the contract system here, in this city, as a shining 
illustration of the economy, costing about double the amount 
per mile. If the direct employment of rural carriers is to be 
abandoned, why does the department here return to the system 
under which the rural free delivery is now operated? 

The recommendations made by the Postmaster General for 
paring down the Rural Free Delivery Service, the cutting of 
salaries and other changes, indicate that the fear is growing 
that an enormous deficit will result from the department’s in- 
vasion of the package express business on an inadequate charge 
for that service. 

I will read now from an editorial in the Washington Pest on 
this subject: 

As the time goes on the parcel post will be found more and more ex- 
pensive. The express companies had the business on a fairly remunera- 
tive basis, but the competition from the Government was so severe 
that it was inevitable that several of them should be forced out of 
business. That result has been accomplished. The public is getting 
a cheaper service. That, too, is clear. Parcels can be sent long 
distances at cheaper rates than ever before in the history of the 
country. The public is getting the service, but if this cheapening of 
the service is being accomplished by a large deficit, however, the ad- 
vantage that bas come to the public will be of doubtful value. 

No one need search for proof that the Government usually transacts 
business more expensively than private corporations. Most business 
men who are appointed to office are amazed, but they find that poli- 
tics interferes with economy. If it costs the Government more to 
operate the parcel post than it costs the express companies, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the public eventually will lose. The Gov- 
ernment is not a philar.thropic concern, but it is the trustee for the 
money of the people, and if the parcel post costs the Government more 
than the people pay for the service, e people themselves must pay 
the difference in the form of taxation. It would be regrettable to find 
a large deficit as a result of the incrensed activities of the Post Office 
Department. It would be even more deplorable if the general service 
had been impaired to prevent a deficit. It would be evident that a 
government had bitten off more than it could chew. Certainly there 
ought to be no talk about the Government-owned telegraph and tele- 
phone lines when the Post Office Department is facing a deficit. 

I know it was suggested here last spring or summer, when 
we opposed increasing the weights, that every person who op- 
posed the recommendation of the Postmaster General was in 
league with the express companies. It was insinuated here 
that they were the real persons that opposed the recommenda- 
tions of the department. I voted in accordance with the report 
made by the Senator from Alabama, of the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee. We were defeated in that committee re- 
port. The press at large, in a good many places, and with more 
or less vehemence, insisted that all who voted in favor of the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee report were voting for 
the express companies. I went through a campaign on that. 
I think I was charged a great many times—— 

Mr. HUGHES, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to make a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. HUGHES. The point I make is that the Senator is not 
discussing the subject matter of the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is discussing -Government operation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Illinois is discussing 
the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have listened as carefully as I could, and 
I am absolutely unable to discover any connection between what 
the Senator is saying and the subject matter of the bill before 
the Senate. If the Senator says he is discussing the bill—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is discussing the operations 
of Government ownership, as showing that under the Govern- 
ment operation of the Post Office Department they are running 
behind, and he will apply it to the operation of shíps. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will withdraw the point of order if the 
Senator himself will say he is discussing the bill before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
claim he is discussing the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would make the further suggestion that 
we have no rule as to relevancy except as to appropriation bills. 
The point would not hold on that. . 


Bess SHERMAN. I would like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, the absence of a rule is sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Hampshire. In the absence of 
à rule, general parliamentary law prevails, and under every 
principle of parliamentary law, a speaker must address himself 
to the question before the house. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
a little while ago talked an hour, and he did not discuss the 
shipping bill at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana is 
stating a point of order. 

a KERN. One breach of the rule does not excuse another 
breach. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I will hear what the Senator 
from Illinois has to say. Is he discussing the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, Mr. President. The question is on the 
Government ownership and operation of steamship lines. I 
wish to show by the analysis of some facts I have that the 
Government can not even operate the Post Office Department, 
which is simply a great carrier system on land of postal matter 
of various kinds, without running at a loss; that, in fact, there 
is a deficit, and that it is not successfully managed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No. If the Senator says he 
is discussing the shipping bill I will withdraw the point of 
order. 1 

Mr. GALLINGER. Go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was suggested 

Mr. KERN. Does the Chair overrule the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The Senator from New 
Jersey withdrew his point of order. The Chair will see, as the 
Senator proceeds, whether he is discussing the bill or not. 

Mr. KERN. I will raise the point of order a little later if the 
Senator does not confine his remarks to the bill, and I shall 
nppeal from the decision of the Chair, and take the sense of 
the Senate on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course the Chair has made 
no decision. 'The point of order has been withdrawn. 

Mr. KERN. I understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the point of order is made, 
however, then the Chair will decide it. 

Mr. KERN. I take no appeal now because there is nothing 
to appeal from. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As there is no point of order 
made the Chair has made no decision. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the Senator from Indiana was 
simply serving notice that he expected at some time hereafter 
to make another point. I will accept the notice; in fact, it would 
not be necessary, for I know whenever a point of order occurs 
to him he will make it in due season and present it in his very 
forceful manner. I recur to the criticisms of us who voted as 


indieated. We replied it was our purpose to protect the rural . 


free-delivery system. This was the sole motive. When the truth 
is known of the Post Office Department we will be justified in 
supporting the committee report mentioned. 


Some of the express companies when the parcel post was ex- . 


tended were unable to operate at a profit. At least one large 
company has liquidated. The parcel post took so much of the 
business that had heretofore been done by the express com- 
panies that they found it inexpedient to continue. The parcel 
post, if it were analyzed on the present basis of doing business, 
would be found to be operating at a loss, There have been 
some advantages, but it has been at the expense of the self- 
sustaining other features of the service. 

Considerable profits have accrued to some of the business 
lines in the cities, 'The mail-order houses have profited greatly. 
Their business has increased in the larger cities. A very con- 
siderable part of this increase in the volume of the postal mat- 
ter handled grows out of the mail-order houses, One of them, 
to illustrate, in the city of Chicago has recently shown the 
largest earnings in the history of its operation. I know from 
the method of sending out bulky matter to their customers that 
they have made material gains, for catalogues that used to 
cost 32 cents to send out can be sent out under the parcel post 
for 8 cents. They send out many tons of those catalogues in 
a year. The saving alone to the large mail-order houses in 
their catalogues aggregates an immense sum of money. This 
profit made by the larger business houses is no profit to the 
general public. It does not lower prices or give any benefit to 
the purchaser. The profit itself comes as a result of the 
cheaper handling of the parcel post under the new regulation 
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or the expansion made by recent act of Congress. I believe, if 
it could be found who was getting the benefit of this branch of 
the service, it would be indicated that the large mail-order 
houses are the principal beneficiaries in the cities. On all the 
outgoing mail that they send to their customers they get a re- 
duction. This is one illustration of how the Government oper- 
ates in handling a line of business. 

It is of a public character. It is very similar, except that it is 
on land, to steamship carriage. There is no particular differ- 
ence except that the Post Office Department does not furnish the 
motive power, the track and the vehicles that carry the parcels 
from place to place. The Government in reality, through the 
Post Office Department, does the least of the service. It only 
furnishes the men who collect and distribute the matter carried. 
The real part of the service is done by the common carriers of 
the country. The railways are the ones that furnish the most 
expensive part of the service; the railways are the ones that 
really carry the mails. The employees at the different post 
offices collect and distribute rural free delivery with the parcel- 
post collections and with the post-office distribution. 

If the Government can not operate the Postal Service so as to 
be self-sustaining, then it seems as if a steamship line, where 
all the branches of the service are to be taken care of by the 
Government, would work under a great many more embarrass- 
ments with much less probability of being successful or self- 
sustaining. 

The President says that the line or lines established might be 
expected to work at a loss for a time, but that eventually the 
public good would compensate for whatever shortage might 
occur. It contemplates that whatever the loss, it will be paid 
out of the Public Treasury. I think it is fair to infer that if 
they can make no money he thinks that the steamship lines 
would be operated permanently at a loss, ; 

The postal branch of the United States Government is as old 
ns the Government itself. It began with the first of the de- 
partments, and its head was one of the first of the members of 
the President's Cabinet. Having been tried for all these years, 
it it can not be run so as to be self-sustaining there is but little 
hope for Government steamship lines, 

I can understand, in view of this legislation, in view of the 
charge that is made that eventually it would be run at a loss and 
that the taxpayers must make good on it, why the department 
is now putting forth such strenuous efforts to show that the 
Post Office Department is self-sustaining or is earning a surplus. 
I believe that that effort is made for the purpose of furnishing 
an argument for Government ownership such as is contemplated 
in this bill. 

'The cutting down of expenses in the Post Office Department is 
illustrated in the Chicago post office. I wish to read what action 
has been taken in this department. Under date of February 3, 
1915. I have a resolution of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
166 West WASHINGTON STREET, 
Chicago, III., February 3, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMA 


* 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Mx Dear SENATOR : 


Whereas it is only recently that an official in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, assuming authority equal to that of Congress, issued an order 
taking catalogues out of the classification of third-class matter and 
granting them Lew gh rate, resulting in a loss to the Govern- 
ment of over $4,000,000, with the mail-order concerns as beneficiaries, 
such action, together with the fact that no attempt has been made 
to reduce the salaries of high-priced officials or to reduce the unnec- 
essarily large force of t-office inspectors, leads us to believe that 
a con onal investigation i=to the administration of the Post 
Office partment is badly needed: Therefore be it 

Whereas Postmaster D. A. Campbell, acting under orders of the Post 
Office Department to reduce the pay roll of the Chicago office about 
$176,000, has within the last few days reduced the salaries of a large 
number of mail clerks and letter carriers from $1,200 to $1,100 = 
annum, and in many cases from $1,200 to 5 per annum; an 

Whereas such orders and action of the Post Office Department are not 
only unjust and unfair, resulting in hardship and suffering to the 

rest paid of our Federal employees, but in direct violation of the 
aw regulating the salaries of such employees ; and 

Whereas it is evident by such action that the Post Office Department 
has no regard for statutory law and no re; for the service that 
is due the public, as was evidenced particularly at the last holiday 
Season when post cards and other mailing matter were delayed four 
and five days in delivery ; and 


Resolved, That we, the executive committee of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, directly representing 300,000 organized workingmen and 
indirectly speaking for all workingmen and women of this great city, 
do most emphatically and rously protest alnst penny econom 
nt the expense of underpaid employees and dollar extravagance, wi 
the large mail-order houses as beneficiaries, and the disregard for stat- 
utory law by the Post Office Department, and that we therefore request 
the Illinois eer in Congress and the officers of American 
Federation of Labor to have introduced in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a resolution providing for a congressional investigation 
into the administration of the Post Office Department, and that such 
eongressional committee shall have the power to subpcena witnesses, 
administer oaths; and be it further 1 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Illinois 
delegation in Congress and officers of the American Federation of Labor, 
Respectfully submitted. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
By E. N. NOCKELS, Secretary. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yleld to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. For what purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. KERN. For a statement. f 

Mr. SHERMAN. For a question only. I have no objection 
to a question. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. KERN. I will ask if the Illinois delegation in Congress 
paid any attention to the resolution? 

: Mr. SHERMAN. I am paying attention to it now as best 
can. 

Mr. KERN. I ask the Senator whether any affirmative ac- 
tion has been taken by any member of the Illinois delegation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not speak for the House. Their pro- 
ceedings have been somewhat voluminous; I have not read 
them at length, and I am unable to say. 

Mr. KERN. Has the Senator in any way responded until 
this moment to the request of the laboring men of Chicago?’ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not. 'The resolution, as I stated, 
is dated February 3, and this is only the 10th. 

LT KERN. This is the first opportunity the Senator has 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is the first opportunity I have had. 

Mr. KERN. Were not similar resolutions passed six or 
eight months ago? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think not. Probably there was not as 
much information because the post office at that time, Mr. 
President, had not attempted the sweeping reduction in the 
force or the decrease in the compensation of the employees. 

Mr. KERN. Were not similar complaints made by similar 
resolutions six or eight months ago? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The complaints were not of the.kind that 
are embodied in this resolution, because the complaints could 
not have been made at that time. 'The present facts had not 
occurred. These developments that have taken place since 
then are in response to the strenuous effort of the department 
to economize. In doing so they have cut salaries as indicated 
here of the employees—$1,200 employee from one to two hun- 
dred dollars per annum. That has been done recently in the 
Chicago post office. The effort to economize in the Chicago 
post office has been more marked in the last 30 days than in 
any former time, because the Postmaster General finds a very 
singular condition prevailing in that city. The work of the 
Post Office Department has increased in Chicago. The number 
of pieces handled and the weight has increased; the service 
rendered by the employees is much more burdensome than 
formerly, especially in the branches of the service among the 
more poorly paid or the ones who are doing the labor that more 
nearly answers to manual service. Their number has been so 
reduced of late that this resolution was the result. It has been 
reduced for the purpose of economizing. I think they have 
found that in order to make the post-office expenses propor- 
tionately equal receipts it is necessary to cut, as they find here, 
at least $176,000 off the operating expenses of one branch of 
the service alone. It is a peculiar hardship on those men who 
are not paid a very large sum to meet this reduction in mid- 
winter. Their families must feel it. Their life insurance, 
home-building payments, and other wise precautions must suf- 
fer. If there were not such a morbid desire by the Post Office 
Department to extend the parcel post without paying for it 
the shrinkage in receipts would not impose this hardship on 
the employees. This is the real cause, and not the European 
war. 

Mr. KERN. Does the Senator argue from all that that the 
Government should not encourage a merchant marine in some 
other way than by a subsidy? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Post Office Department, which has 
been in existence for over 100 years and which has been very 
often held up as a shining example of what Government opera- 
tion can do, finds that in the second largest city in the United 
States and the second largest city in the Western Hemisphere 
to-day it is doing more work than ever and taking in less money 
than it ever did for a corresponding amount of work, then Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the Post Office Department 
is a financial failure, and at last, as in the steamship proposi- 
tion, if we operate it under this bill, it will be a charge on the 
taxpayers and the Public Treasury. 
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Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. KERN. Does the Senator argue from all that that the 
Post Office Department ought to be placed in private hands for 
operation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I do not. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is like the public school; it is like the Navy; it is like 
the Army; it is like coast defenses; it is like fortifications— 
like all the branches of the military service on land or sea. 
These are a part of the Nation’s police power, the most ad- 
vanced and civilized form of the police power. It is a govern- 
mental undertaking. Nobody ever expects to earn dividends on 
n battleship. Nobody ever expects to earn dividends on a public- 
school system. Nobody ever expects to earn anything in dollars 
and cents on the strictly admitted province of Government 
undertakings. 

There are things that are universally recognized to be Gov- 
ernment undertakings. The line that divides a public under- 
taking from a private one as already suggested is not a fixed 
line. It advances or recedes with a generation, with a century, 
with what is public, or what in our Government the people can 
well do. I do not set any artificial line in my private judgment 
where it ought to begin or end. I can only say that from the 
beginning of things as we understand it, with our ideals, run- 
ning back to the source from which we borrowed our law, uni- 
sersally certain things have been admitted to be governmental 
in their character. Others have been impressed with a public 
interest; others have been strictly private, in which the Govern- 
ment had no part and even had no right to regulate. The Gov- 
ernment has no right to regulate my potato patch. The Gov- 
ernment has no business regulating the method in which I 
serve, if I am a hired hand on a farm. All the Government can 
do with a strictly private business is to regulate it that it do 
not hurt others, that it act in such way as to not interfere 
with the public peace. The private undertakings are uni- 
versally recognized. It is much easier to recognize them than 
it is to furnish an adequate definition that would be good now 
and 100 years from now. Private undertakings are such, ordi- 
narily, as the Government can not regulate save as it regulates 
you or me, to keep us from doing damage with our persons or 
property to the rights of others, or creating breaches of the 
public peace, or something that will be injurious to the public 
welfare. The undertakings that are impressed with a public 
interest are of an entirely different character. I would not go 
into this of myself, but the Senator made the inquiry. I have 
no desire to needlessly consume time. I am economical by 
nature, I want, so far as possible, to get, within the time al- 
Jotted here, as much as I can that belongs to the legitimate 
discussion of this bill; but so long as the Senator has asked the 
question and gotten it into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—and it 
is pertinent, too—I am justified in giving my views, of how- 
ever little concern they may be to this Senate or to the public. 
We may not expect the Postoffice Department to earn a surplus 
or pay dividends. We may reasonably ask it to be self- 
supporting. 

The public undertakings that are governmental in character 
are distinguished from those that are simply impressed with a 
public interest. I have been through both legislation and liti- 
gation in some of the Western States of the undertakings of 
the latter character with the common carriers, with the great 
warehouses that stand at the gateway of the northwestern 
market, The question arose a good many years ago. It has 
been worked out in great detail, with a great wealth of litiga- 
tion, with many animated controversies in the legislatures of 
the Western States, with some constitutional provisions and with 
great differences of opinion. Mr. President, this legislation 
has only served to emphasize the necessity of regulation, not 
that the Government is to take over these undertakings, these 
pursuits that are impressed with the public interest, and 
administer them itself. The regulation consists in fixing the 
price for service or for the commodity. It is subject to the con- 
stitutional limitation that it can not be fixed so low as to 
destroy the compensation of the concerns engaged in that 
business. The result has been, when the regulation failed, a 
widespread clamor for Government ownership and operation. 
If I thought these different public utilities, like the carriers, 
the warehouses, the steamship lines, whether they operate in- 
land, on lakes and rivers or by sea, on the coasts, or the deep- 
water shipping—if I thought there was no way to regulate these 
public utilities other than by taking them over by the Govern- 
ment and operating them, I would be in favor of it. If I 


thought they would burst all. the restraints that could be 
placed on them by the hànd of government, and become greater 
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than their creators, I would not have any question in my 
mind about what my public duty ought to be, if I held any 
oflice where it became a part of that duty to vote on the ques- 
tion. But I am not satisfied of that. I think the Government 
can:regulate—either State or National Government—according 
to the jurisdiction in which the attempt is being made. 

I have not despaired of the Government, like some of my 
friends. I have not turned Populist, much less Socialist. I 
remember the time when the agitation began for the control of 
the carrier systems and the warehouses. It was said it would 
be a failure; that the Government could not regulate them. 
The Populists came.. They swept over the western country. 
They wanted Government warehouses, Government ownership 
of railways. They wanted the Government to loan money on 
certificates showing the storage of grain and other agricultural 
products. They were only a little ways ahead of propositions 
that have been made on this floor in this Chamber. They were 
25 years in advance, is all. Of course, none of those bills have 
ripened into legislation; none of them have reached the Treas- 
ury; none of them have yet been urged, through the authorities 
and those who are sponsors for them, powerfully enough. to 
reach the form of law or appropriations. But when we speak of 
Government ownership. and operation, it is always with the 
idea that those who believe that the individual ought to be left 
to do something, that Government ownership is the last resort, 
that nothing remains, that nothing more can be done, because 
the Government ought first to regulate. The Government regu- 
lates the railroads; it has regulated warehouses; it.has regu- 
lated every form of public utility that the legislative branch 
of the State or National Government has undertaken. I do 
not think there has been a failure on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to regulate anything it has constitutionally - under- 
taken. It has proceeded along reasonably safe ground, and 
to-day it is not a question of more regulation, it is not a ques- 
tion of new law; it is a question of whether the enterprises are 
able to do business under the excessive form that that regula- 
tion has assumed. j 

I have heard in some places, not with any degree of satis- 
faction, that the railroads of the country were to be regulated 
to the point that their stocks would depreciate, that the service 
would be made so burdensome that it would be unprofitable 
for them to longer continue in business as privately owned 
instrumentalities of the carrying trade of this country. I do 
not think that possesses the remotest elements of governmental 
morality. The idea that the Government may harass, may 
destroy values, that it may beat down the compensation, that 
it may by restrictive legislation make operation so burdensome 
that the carrier can no longer engage in it, has in it no element 
of governmental honesty.  . : 

I have heard it suggested by some, even some in public office, 
that when railway stocks were depreciated to the point where it 
would be no longer profitable to hold them in private ownership 
then would be a good time for the Government to acquire that 
ownership and thereafter to operate them as publicly owned 
lines. That is not regulation; that is confiscation, whatever 
form it may assume, whatever euphonious name may be given it. 
Whatever may be said, it amounts in substance to the confisca- 
tion of the private rights of property. 

I hold no brief for railroads nor for warehouses. I represent 
none of them, and have not for some years. The private steam- 
ship lines are denounced here as railways were denounced 25 
years ago, as they are denounced now in certain quarters, as I 
heard them denounced in Western States, in my own State, Ili- 
nois, and in Iowa and Nebraska and Kansas, in the days when the 
Populistic excitement ran high, in the days when Peffer came to 
the Senate, when “ sockless Simpson " lived his cycle, obtained his 
notoriety, represented his constituency, and passed off the stage. 
That excitement has subsided. It reminds me a good deal of 
what is now occurring. The Populist of that day has his coun- 
terpart in the Government-ownership man, in an advanced 
stage, and high frenzy of the present day. The only difference 
between the Populist of 25 years ago and the Socialist of to-day, 
or the advanced form of Government ownership of to-day, is in 
a hairdresser and a tailor. The Kansas Populists shaved less 
frequently and cut their hair at uncertain intervals. A great 
many times their whiskers were badges of honor and the pre- 
cious jewels of their possession, and they kept them as the 
insignia of the order. These latter-day people sometimes wear 
silk hats and better clothes, but their creed and what they are 
trying to do is practically the same thing. 

I have not in me an ounce of Government ownership for 
anything that is essentially a private undertaking, unless it has 
been demonstrated that the Government can not, in the publie 
utilities of that class, longer regulate them so as to protect the 
public they serve.- If the commodity or service can not be 
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made reasonable, if the regulation has been demonstrated to 
be a.failure or to be beyond the.then powers of Government, 
then I believe in advancing one step further the line of de- 
mareation of which I spoke awhile ago and inereasing the 
activity of the Government in that particular.: Unless that has 
been demonstrated, I prefer to leave it in private hands. 

I have not anything of the Socialist in me. I think a 
socialistic government is a failure. It is destined to be a 
failure. It has been tried, and the attempts are all failures. 
When they tell us that socialism has never had an experiment 
made that demonstrated whether it could succeed or fail, I 
reply that more than.a thousand well-recognized attempts have 


been made, many of them in our own country, some of them in 


the western country. t 

I remember one in particular, a French community, started 
with as fair an opportunity for the government to do everything 
it assumed as could be desired. It began nearly 50 years ago 
with a clean slate. Everything was left to the government— 
the public ownership of what everybody now recognizes as a 
private undertaking. They labored in common, they lived in 
conunon, they worked in common, they lodged in common, they 
educated their children in common. A child belonged to the 
community, not to the parents. The family relation in sub- 
stance was destroyed. Lou had a place to sleep, a suit of 
clothes, a meal ticket, a job every day, and still human nature 
was not satisfied with all that attainment. Mr. Cabet, who 
was the hend of this community in Hancock County, III., 
on the banks of the Mississippi River, where the city of Nauvoo 
now is, found that government ownership did not satisfy the 
aspirations of human nature, that the government could not 
manage everything, that something had to be left to private 
initiative. In that country one time, after a hard afternoon's 
work with an outdoor crowd under the oak trees, I went out to 
another corner of the park and found there living the sole sur- 
viving member of the Icarian community, as it was called—a 
Frenchman up in 80 years. Here is where Government 
ownership and operation of steamship lines go. They under- 
took no more than this bill. Their experiment is the path we 
are traveling. It is the inevitable tendency in every bill of 
this kind when there is no necessity save that rates have gone 
up, owing to conditions over which we have no control, tem- 
porary in. their character, that in the nature of things must 
end, to offer that as the remedy for a transient evil. It is 
tending in the same direction described by this survivor of a 
communistie society. 

I asked him why it failed. He was a charter member. I had 
a copy of the charter, and we read it over—the articles of 
agreement, the civil compact that the law books talk about, the 
original agreement that society is supposed to make, but seldom 
ever does, except in these theoretical cases where they start 
societies of this kind. I asked him why it was that it failed, 
and he said, after looking at me a long time, that all these 
undertakings would continue to fail until the Almighty made 
human nature different from what it is. 

These governmental undertakings, al of them of the charac- 
ter contemplated in this bill, are tending in the same direction. 
taking away from the initiative of persons in private life and 
absorbing it by the Government. The President sees well 
enough, in his message, this danger. I do not think, at heart, 
the President is socialistic. His motive may be far from it. 
It is manifest, on reading that message, what he feared. He 
says that after the lines shall have been put into operation, 
after they have been made successful, even by operating them 
at a loss, after the shipping public has been given the service 
at a reasonable priee, with regular sailings and in adequate 
capacity, and the concern has been put on a going basis, as the 
phrase is, the Government shall then withdraw from the service. 
This admits, in substance, that as a permanent undertaking it 
is inadvisable. It must be for some reason; and very likely, if 
the President’s motives could be searched, it would be found 
that he is opposed to the Government's taking over permanently 
a private enterprise of this character. So he limits it in time. 
Whether it is entirely satisfactory to the advanced type of 
Government-ownership believers remains to be seen. If the tem- 
porary provision be stricken out of the bill, or such amend- 
ments be had as to indicate that the bill is to be permanent in 
its character, it would be much more satisfactory to that type 
of believer in such Government undertakings, and the price of 
their support is likely to assume the elimination of that feature 
of the bill. . 

It has been suggested a good many times, to show the tend- 
ency of all bills of this character, that the Government: take 
the telephone lines and the telegraphs of the country and ad- 
minister them as an annex of the Post Office Department. I 
do not know that there is any more justification for this than 
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there is for the operation of the steaniship lines. The European 
Governments operate the telegraph as a part of the post-office 
department. They make the sender pay for every word in the 
address and pay for the signature, an average of fourteen words. 

Here, under our service in private management, the com- 
panies give the signature and the address free. It makes no 
difference how long the name is or the address; there is no 
charge. In Europe, where there is a Government ownership of 
these lines, the service requires you to take your telegrams to 
the office yourself. ‘There is no free messenger service. In our 
country, under private ownership, with Government regulation, 
either actual or regulative that can be had because their service 
is impressed with a public interest, as in these other utilities 
mentioned, the companies furnish the messenger service free, 
In Europe you run no account with the post-office department 
or the telegraph department. You pay for all your telegrams 
in cash. Here, especially since there is some similarity of inter- 
ests between some of the telegraph companies and the telephone 
systems, every person who has a telephone number has credit at 
the telegraph station, and your account is rendered at stated 
intervals, In some Governments of Europe, to show the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages, you pay even for the blank 
telegrams you use. Here the blank telegrams are free, but the 
companies are managed by private owners, and are soliciting 
business, and two of them in the country are competitive with 
each other. 

The Government puts no telegraph offices in hotels or other 
publie places in Europe. This, however, is a matter of great 
publie convenience. Here they are found at every place. Under 
private ownership they put them wherever there is a probability 
of their doing any business, in localities that will make the 
office self-sustaining, or sometimes it is run at a loss for the 
purpose of getting the business in that part of the community. 

Under Government ownership there is no legal liability for 
negligence, either in sending the message or for personal in- 
juries to those engaged in rendering service for the common em- 
ployer. Here there is a liability, when the companies are in 
private hands, that is enforceable in the courts by suit. Under 
our system of getting anything from the Government for negli- 
gence or for any liability, it would be indispensable that we 
should go to the Court of Claims. The Court of Claims, after 
rendering judgment, has no means of enforcing its payment. 
That must be done by an appropriation from Congress or by 
the legislative branch of the State government. The Govern- 
ment service is inferior to that of the telegraph companies or 
telephone companies in private hands. The Government em- 
ployees are not as attentive to the public as they are in private 
hands. 

The British post office, for instance, recently made a report 
as to its operations for the year ending March 31, 1914. A tele- 
graph service is a public undertaking, rendering service to a 
great number of people, and is as much a publie undertaking 
and as much a test of what would be done under this bill as 
anything that has been tried. S 

'Fhe British post office estimates a loss on its telegraph service 
for the year ending March 31, 1914, of 1,230,956 pounds sterling, 
which is something like $6,000,000, and is a greater deficit than 
in the previous year. If the American Government ever ac- 
quired the American telegraph lines, what would the loss likely 
be? If it acquired the telephone lines of the country, local and 
general, those that are continental in their mileage, we can have 
some idea of what the loss would likely be. 

A steamship line is a carrier. It can be tested in the same 
way that other carriers are. If others operated by the Govern- 
ment have not increased the value of the service, have not been 
self-sustaining, have called on the taxpayers and the National 
Treasury to make good a deficit, their experience is of some 
value in determining whether we ought to embark upon Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of steamship lines. 5 

There is a constant tendency in all Government operations to 
increase the cost of operation and decrease the cost of the serv- 
ice. That is manifested on every hand. It is shown more par- 
ticularly by the abuse of the service, by getting it too cheaply, 
by having the Government render its service-or give a: com- 
modity at less than cost. The inevitable result of this is a 
raid, finally, on the Public Treasury. An illustration is seen in 
the abuse of the parcel post. 

The Boston Advertiser cites a case: 

Certain incongruities in the parcel-post regulations are brought to 
light by the fact that a California farmer recently succeeded in ship- 
ing & considerable amount of wheat through the parcel st at a 
ess cost than he could have shipped it by railroad freight. e divided 


the entire shipment into 50-pound sacks, and delivered them at the 
post office. en the force of post clerks were obliged to handle the 


many sacks, whereupon the parcels were delivered to the railroad com- 
pany. The railroad company then carried them at a distinct loss and 
delivered them to another post office, 


Here the clerks again handled the 
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and the proper persons were forced to deliver the sacks at the 


place of business of the consignee. Hence the Government and the 
ad company both lost money on this transaction. In the 
place it was a flagrant abuse of the system; but if the regulations are 
So loose one can not blame the farmer if he stands ready to ship his 
pet at the least possible expense. The remedy should be provided 
y the postal officials at Washington. Judging from the Government pay 


roll they are there in cient numbers to handle such a situation 


intelligently. 

Another item I cut from an exchange: 

The extent of which the parcel post is pud in the shipment of 
agricultural products was shown at Gallup, N. Mex., a few days ago 
when a ton of oats arrived for delivery at Ganado, 

These things only show that the parcel post will rapidly de- 
velop into a freight-carrying line; that its purpose as inter- 
preted and applied by the Post Office Department eyidently is to 
increase from time to time the weights and zones, regardless 
of the cost of their transportation. When it is increased, it 
will be like the steamship line; it will operate at a loss. The 
steamship line may start in even. As it grows older naturally 
the pressure will be to decrease the charge. After this de- 
crease the income will naturally decrease. It will be like the 
other undertakings of the Government; it will be operated at 
a loss. 

This means a further charge on the Public Treasury. There 
are already enough of those charges. The Public Treasury now 
has about all it can carry. It is contemplated here in both 
the original subscription to the capital stock, as well as other 
expenditures made in the sum of $10,000,000, or $30,000,000, 
that the Government will be out of money, because bond issues 
are provided for. There is a Government bond issue fore- 
shadowed now by the condition of the Treasury. 

The appropriations were never larger in the history of the 
country than now. Even with the new taxes, the deficit of reve- 
nues is around $80,000,000 annually, as compared with about $38,- 
000,000 this time a year ago. The deficit is now growing at 
the rate of about $12,500,000 a month. This is so even with the 
income arising from the additional revenue from the special 
taxes, If the Treasury is in this condition now, the time is 
at hand for retrenchment and economy, rather than imposing 
additional burdens upon it. 

The receipts of the Government are not in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The revenues collected by the Government in January, 
1915, failed by $8,116,427 to meet the expenditures of the same 
month. Receipts usually are low at this time of the year. 
‘Last January the excess of expenditures was only $4,512,000. 
Neither the customs nor internal revenue brought in the ex- 
pected revenue. The customs receipts amounted to $16,588,000, 
compared with $23,890,000 a year ago. 

Another feature that ought to be taken into account is that 
ordinary internal-revenue receipts were $27,096,000 in December, 
1914, or less by $5,000,000 than in December of the previous 
year, and only about $2,000,000 more than the receipts from the 
game source in January, 1914. If the average be kept up, it 
would indicate that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
there will be a deficit of nearly $90,000,000. This deficit might 
be increased because proposed expenditures are not taken into 
account by me when I figure it this way. 

There are appropriations made for the Alaska Railway, re- 
ferred to here several times in the course of this discussion. 
The appropriation bill only provides for setting apart from the 
Treasury $2,000,000. The remaining $33,000,000 or $32,000,000, 
if $1,000,000 has already before this appropriation bill been set 
apart—the remainder of at least $32,000,000 is a continuing 
charge upon the Treasury. 

A very large river and harbor bill has made its appearance. 
Whether it will eventually pass both Houses and be signed by 
the President we can only conjecture. It might meet with some 
difficulty. It might be reduced by striking out some of its 
items, but it must be conceded that a considerable sum will at 
last be provided by that bill. 

There is a tentative charge or some $25,000,000 pending in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. It depends upon the rati- 
fication of the Colombian treaty. It is understood that the De- 
partment of State of the present administration is favorable to 
the ratification of this treaty. Outside of certain objectionable 
things that it commits this Government to do by way of apology 
and regrets that need not be discussed here now, there is the 
charge of $25,000,000 against the Treasury. This is at a time 
when the Treasury is in no condition to bear it. 

Some $10,000,000 in increase of salaries I find in the estimates 
presented by the various departments, and in the creation of 
new offices provided for. 'The increase in salaries, while per- 
haps agreeable to the occupants of the offices and possibly just, 
comes at a time when the Government can ill afford in its finan- 
cial condition to make those increases. 

It is proposed to extend the deficit tax, or the more euphonious 
term, the war tax," some time in the future; to increase the 


income tax or to reduce the exemption limit, so that those who 
pay wil be more numerous, because of lowering the $3,000 ex- 
emption. f 

When our publie officials are seeking to recover more money, 
searching out new places for taxation, devising new methods to 
reach the taxpayer, when our revenues are less than our ex- 
penditures, when a threatened deficit of nearly $90,000,000 at 
the end of the fiscal year is facing us, it is a poor time to enter 
upon the Government ownership and operation of a steamship 
line that involves an initial expenditure of at least $40,000,000. 

I want to take up one other branch of the United States public 
service, in order to compare what it has done with what the 
Government ownership and operation of this line would likely 
do. The plan proposed in this bill is an experiment. We can 
profitably use whatever our experience has been in other public 
undertakings managed by the Government to find whether we 
ought to engage in this. It is one of the best ways of ascertain- 
ing the folly or the wisdom of the venture. 

One of the curios of departmental work I ought to cite. Cer- 
tainly this bill could not have been in contemplation wlien it 
was written, although it was written by one of the most hopeful, 
optimistic public officials there is in the country. He is a gentle- 
man who can see prosperity on every hand, who never sees or 
hears of the bread line. He never knew of anybody being out of 
work unless it was wiilful idleness. I allude to Secretary Red- 
field, of the Department of Commerce. He certainly is the court 
jester of this administration. He can not at times be taken 
seriously. He must be trying to devote some of his efforts to 
enlighten the somber places of departmental service. I wish to 
alude briefly to his report. 

It is literally true that he devotes page after page to describ- 
ing the utter inefliciency and inadequacy of accommodations for a 
branch of the publie service administered by his department. It 
is the Coast and Geodetie Survey. I am somewhat familiar with 
its operation in various parts of the central Mississippi Valley, 
and it is doing a very useful work. It ought not to be hampered. 
It ought not for a moment to be denied liberal appropriations for 
the purposes in view. On the coast they are doing the most 
useful service now known. In our insular possessions they are 
furnishing maps, taking soundings, charting reefs, making 
navigation safer, furnishing records that are indispensable to 
the Bureau of Navigation and to general naval operations, 
either in peace or war. 

It was somewhat humiliating to this country during the 
Spanish-American War to undergo an experience this Govern- 
ment had. It became necessary for us to have charts for use 
in navigation in a certain part of the world. Some of our ships 
in the exigency of war found it necessary, in the execution of 
their orders, to pass waters that were unknown to any of our 
naval officers. No charts had been furnished to navigate in 
the place desired. So the Government was reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of borrowing from the English naval 
department their charts temporarily for use. 

The Secretary, in referring to this branch, says: 

No private business run under conditions that have been forced upon 

is service could. long exist. 

He shows that the offices and workrooms, even in the city of 
Washington, under the very eye of Congress and the depart- 
ment, are badly arranged, not fireproof, and are insanitary. 
The Public Health Service even has condemned them. From 
his report I quote. He gives an elaborate description and 
condemnation of the public service in this branch. 

He speaks of the three ships used in the survey work as, 
which he picturesquely calls them— 


“this trinity of weaklings.” They are the Endeavor, the Gedney, 
the e COTON: et 39, and 38 
screw, ve etd nder, and s 
electrici 


and 
ears old, and are single- 
le-boiler coal-burning vessels, without 
‘or wireless or for lighting, without refrigerating plants, and 
without fit quarters or any modern conveniences. 


He says in the concluding paragraph of this report: 


It is a shameful thing to send officers of the United States to sea 
in such ships. He for the second time pleads with Congress for relief. 
He — complains that modern apparatus for soundings has not been 
prov 


Yet, while this critic in this department in writing his reports 
furnishes ample testimony about the inability and the inade- 
quacy and the failure of the Government to provide even the 
simple craft for the officers engaged in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, this same public officer and the majority side of the 
Senate in large part, and the administration and Cabinet, want 
to engage in the public ownership and operation of steamship 
lines, where speed, efficiency, promptness, adequacy of service 
are all required; and it must be not like this Government's un- 
dertakings, where there is no competition, but it must be in the 
face of competition with the ocean carrying commercial trade of 
all the world. 
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Right now, if there was a going concern, it would be admit- 
ted that the Government would have plenty of tonnage, ship- 
pers would come under present conditions in this country, and 
there would be no outward-bound vessel not loaded to the limit 
of its capacity. Those conditions are abnormal; they are ones 
that may last six months or a year or they may close in 30 
days. We know but little of the actual condition in the theater 
of war in the Old World; we know what we read in the press; 
but even our Government officials have only limited informa- 
tion. What we read is all censored news. No news is per- 
mitted to escape the censor, except such as the military authori- 
ties see proper. They are giving us only what they think 
proper. 

There is another Government undertaking that is of some 
value in considering this matter. Not long ago we heard a good 
deal of the cotton pool. Along through last summer, during 
the fall and winter, it was feared that the cotton producers 
would suffer, especially after the European war broke out and 
the foreign market had closed. It was supposed that some 
Governmen; help was necessary or that great suffering would 
result. The cotton planters, large and small, owed more or less 
money in many cases. So the cotton pool was devised. It 
seems hardly to haye been a success. 

A dispatch says: 


According to reports from Washington the total amount for which 
Er n loan fund has been tapped by cotton borrowers is 


I correct that by a later item that has been produced in the 
circular of this morning, showing a total borrowing from the 
fund of $28,000. 

The news does not surprise anyone who has been following 
the course of the cotton pool, but the actual failure of the pool 
to accomplish anything contains some valuable information on 
the statutory undertaking of the Government proposed in this 
bill for the ownership and operation of a steamship line. 

The cotton-loan fund was an extraordinary undertaking in- 
volving the control of private credit. It put private credit 
under governmental direction, It put on the Federal Reserve 
Board the work which was expressly forbidden by the very 
law which created it. An article in the Chicago Economist 
properly says: 

Banking support was given to the McAdoo cotton pool on account 
of Washington— 

And the administration influence— 


and not on account of the real necessities of the cotton situation. It 
did not express banking jud mt that the pool was practical or re- 
quired from a business standpoint. It represented, so far as bankers 
were concerned, a somewhat compulsory concession to the political 
considerations which were assumed to be influencing the Treasury, but 
it is doubtful if the subscribers believed that it would ever be a real 
factor in the restoration and recovery of the cotton market. 

It was predicted at the time that with the reopening of the cotton 
exchange an ample supply of credits for cotton would be provided in the 
customary fashion, and the explanation of the failure of the cotton 
pool is that the restoration of normal market facilities has led to a 
movement of cotton at rising prices from the grower to the consumer. 
To financing this movement the inauguration of the Federal reserve 
banking system has contributed, but this also was foreseen when Mr. 
McAdoo was rounding up banking subscriptions for the l. 

It is not to the point to review all the remarkable circumstances of 
this episode in 2 history. It suffices to say that it denoted yield- 
ing by the administration to just such a “ possum of what appears 
to be necessity " as President Wilson deprecated in his admirable little 
speech to the delegation of the cotton growers who called at the 
White House in September to urge direct Government loans on cotton. 


Following all that pressure, the Senate will recall that a 
bill was introduced authorizing the loan of Government funds 
to the sum of $300,000,000, as I now recall, and a similar bill, 
but for a less amount, was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The purposes of both the bills were the same. 
They undertook to lend Government credit and Government 
funds to finance private pursuits. 'The cotton pool was the 
administration compromise in the matter. They did not wish 
entirely to reject the plea of those who brought this pressure 
to bear. The administration did not feel justified in entering 
upon a scheme of Government credit that would beggar the 
proposal in the steamship bil even. So out of these two 
forces or these two extremes there came the resultant scheme 
of that cotton pool. It was an unwise departure from sound 
economie principle, and in practice is what the President had 
told the cotton growers should be avoided, 


To-day an apparent necessity for the hasty extemporization of an 
American mechant marine is asserted as an argument for setting up 
the Government in the shipping trade. Precisely as in the case of 
the cotton pool, the whole administration argument Is one of a 
parent necessity. Yet precisely as in the case of the cotton pool, 
he weight of economic evidence and business experience is over- 
whelmingly against the experiment. 


The matter I have last read is taken from an editorial in the 
New York Sun, and correctly states the tendency not only of 
the cotton-pool movement, but of the bill for the Government 
ownership and operation of steamships. 


Another thing that it is proper to consider now in connection 
with this bill is the present industrial condition of the country. 
It is not argued that the unemployed owe their idleness to the 
lack of ocean shipping facilities. Various persons attribute dif- 
ferent reasons for the idleness. I suppose our economic beliefs 
or disbeliefs have something to do with our conclusions. 'The 
unemployed, from whatever cause, are found in every large 
center of population. It is difficult to see how they will be 
relieved in any way by the passage of the shipping bill. What 
will it do? Send more merchandise out of the country? Cer- 
tainly it will send more meats and more breadstuffs abroad. 
Will it give more work to the unemployed? Hardly. Save for 
the longshoremen and those who are immediately connected 
with the handling of shipping, there will be no increase in the 
employment furnished. Rather it will be a detriment. This 
country now, with the vast quantity of meats and breadstuffs 
that have been exported, is suffering from a continually in- 
creasing cost of the necessities of life, So, generally, there will 
be no relief furnished to the unemployed by the shipping bill. 

Something has been said—it has been both stated and de- 
nied—in regard to the unemployed : 

In an appeal issued on Saturday by the industrial commission author- 
ized by the city council— 

That is a commission local in character created by the city 
council of Chicago. It held its first meeting last Friday— 
Pha announced that more than 100,000 persons in Chicago are out of 
work. 

These are the investigations made by a nonpolitical, local 
industrial commission. They have no politics in what they 
find; they are interested solely in finding what the conditions 
of the unemployed are. 

The commission pleats that all those employing labor do what they 
can to give at least part-time work to men seeking jobs. 

The commission report that from what they have gathered 
eer employers, trade-unions, and other well-informed sources, 

S — 


Indicated there must be over 100,000 persons who are unable to 
secure employment, whose income ceases, and many of them, because 
of inadequate food and shelter, are liable to sickness, weakness, and 
industrial shiftlessness or are obliged to resort to charity, 

Records of the United Charities and other agencies of relief show 
an unusually lar, number of persons are compelled to resort to 
charity because they can not find work, people who are not accus- 
tomed to receive such relief. 

APPALLING INCREASE IN CHARITY. 
The United Charities assisted the following number of families : 


December, 1014 C rd eee lad dais NE , 200 
December, 1910 SS ee ctetu d ree ene aes 5, 400 
pL gt) Ye ES Se OS Sa , 500 


An appalling increase, 

The county agent also reports serious increase in the number 
Korky agin families, This enforced idleness is one of the most de- 
y ng and demoralizing conditions of existence. ‘The efficiency of 

bor is ey, reduced, some are driven to crime, and po are 
humiliated and depressed by resorting to public and private charity. 


PLEA TO EMPLOYERS, 


The municipal industrial commission therefore makes this appeal 
to Apoyar of labor in the city to consider what they can do indi- 
vidually and through organizations to open at least part-time work 
for these tens of thousands of able-bodied and industrious men. 

Many householders and employers of small numbers can help by 
onein gous or having work done now which they might postpone to a 
a ate. 

Those who are thinking of building next summer might with some 
additional effort begin now, since many building operations can be con- 
tinued even during fr weather, 

The Illinois free employment offices will act for the commission in 
receiving applications and in giving information to those who are 
willng to take on a larger force or are ready to give temporary em- 
rms of any kind. These offices are at 732 South Wabash Avenue, 
26 North Clark Street, and 558 West Randolph Street. 


A telegram from New York, dated in January, is along the 
same line. I fail to see how the unemployed in the city of 
New York could be helped by this bill. It is insisted that the 
publie welfare demands-its passage. That is suggested, if not 
in express words stated, in the President's message. By all 
those who favor this bill it is given as'a moving cause. The 
telegram from New York says: 


According to figures compiled for the Public Forum of the Church 
of the Ascension, in Fifth Avenue, of which the Rev. Percy ET 
Grant is rector, a partial list of the unemployed in Greater New Yor 
totals 562,700. 

The number of homeless Py gam in the city who have not the price 
of shelter is estimated at 60,000. 

The figures were obtained by Samuel A. Strodel, of 350 Broadway, 
who was assigned to the task of counting the unemployed in thé 
city by a committee of the Public Forum. Arrangements were made 
to turn over the report to City Chamberlain Bruere, who agreed to 
consider it in an official capacity. He will receive the report in full 
in a few days. 

FIGURES NOT EXAGGERATED. 

Strodel began the work on December 15, and finished the compil- 
ation last Saturday. The figures include organ nnd unorganized 
labor, but do not cover all the branches of industry. This is pointed 
out for the benefit of those who may think them extravagant. 

Many of the figures were taken from employers, and where such 
information. was refused they were based on inquiries among the em- 
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upon the business they were engaged in. 


In this way 125, clothing workers in all eene of the gar 
ensus e 
)))). 


One hundred thousand general unskilled laborers were reported out 
of work. Seventy-five thousand building mechanics in 82 trades were 
said to be idle, as were 75,000 store and office workers, including 
bookkeepers, clerical workers, and ce 

Strode] said he also found that about 25,000 of the total 562,700 
unemployed were women, and in ascertaining conditions, which was 
part of his work, he found that immorality was greatly on the in- 


crease, 

Thi dmitted b. rt kee d sh by the many 
faces in the back rookie GF Melon reg — ther streets me night. MY 

The 3 also learned that 60,000 men, women, and boys 
are being kept in employment by firms reluctant to d arge them 
despite the fact that business would warrant their so doing. 

trodel found one woman who told him that for two months she had 
been getting up early and stealing a bottle of milk from her neighbors 
for her children. Several children in Brownsville were seen stealing 
plain bread from bakers' wagons. : 

Several bakeshop proprietors in the Bronx, Brooklyn, and the East 
Side said they probably would close up on account of the high price 
of flour rather than operate at a loss or incur the disfavor of their 
customers by either cutting down the size of the loaf of bread or 
raising the price. With these shops closed, 2,000 more persons will be 
thrown out of employment. 

HOMELESS SLEEPING ON DOCKS. 

The report states that the homeless were found in numbers in the 
Mott Haven and other freight yards, along the docks, around places 
LA S d Spear ce where there were fires, in saloons, and other 
Pot el was asked by the committee which engaged him for the work 
to make recommendations based upon conditions as he found them. 
In his report he states: 

“J would suggest that all available buildings that could be heated 
and put in a sanitary condition be placed at the disposal of the home- 
Jess army; that some fund be created for furnis' nourishing food 
for the unfortunates; that all red tape be discard and that socio- 
logical experts be kept far removed from interference. 

He does not seem to think that the sociological experts are of 
very great value when a man is hungry, and it is useless to talk 
about the causes of these things when they really need the 
remedy of some food rather than theory. 

I now wish to take up more in detail the cotton pool. 

One of the principal arguments for this bill is the condition 
of the cotton trade. This year, as I remember, approximately, 
there were produced about 16,000,000 bales of cotton as against 
something over 14,000,000 bales last year. Of our total domes- 
tic production, roughly speaking, two-thirds is export cotton, 
one-third of which is manufactured or used in this country. 
Because of inability to reach the foreign markets, incident 
upon the war, great distress has been occasioned among the 
cotton growers and those who handle cotton—brokers and ship- 
pers. Because of this condition it is urged that relief be given 
by Government ownership and operation of these steamship 
lines. It is urged because the carrying capacity of vessels is 
either exhausted or none has been offered. A large part of it, 
it is said, has either been withdrawn to be employed in the 
military operations of the war, or the merchant shipping has 
been driven from the sea, the risks in large part having made 
it impracticable or unprofitable to engage further in that 
business. 

Every once in a while something of this kind happens. It is 
a misfortune. No one views it with anything but regret. I 
have seen the time when crops in many parts of the United 
States sold at a very low price. Some of us in the western 
country have seen corn at too low a price to pay for its shuck- 
ing and the cost of transportation to any of the primary mar- 
kets of the country. I have seen corn sell at 10, 12, and 14 
cents n bushel. I have seen oats sell at 9 cents, and wheat at 
88 cents. Transportation facilities were limited in those days. 
The export trade was small. There was a surplus in our 
country. There was no need for much of that surplus, and 
because, in many cases, the railroad transportation was lack- 
ing the farmer had but little to pay for his year’s work. That 
never gave rise, however, to any claim on the Government. 
There was no.corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, or flax pool No- 
body thought for a moment that the Government ought to 
interfere and relieve those who were the victims of the con- 
dition at that time. ‘Those misfortunes happen about every 
so often. Production and consumption do not keep pace with 
each other. Because cotton happened to be at this time caught 
with a very large production, with lack of carrying capacity 
and with inability to enter a part of the market on which it 
depended, considerable distress occurred, and it was proposed 
to alleviate it by this bill. 

In an address made by the President, as I remember, on the 
Sth day of January, 1915, he uses this language: 


The farmers of the United States, those who raise grain and those 
who raise cotton—these things that are absolutely necessary to the 


world as well as to ourselyes—can not get any profit out of the great 


prices that they are willin to pay for these thi he oth 
of the sea, because the whole Profit is eaten 8 ph te thew 
for ocean carriage, P 

That was in his Indianapolis speech on Jackson day. I 
Should like here to remark that the President on Jackson day 
was greatly exhilarated because he breathed the air of that 
auspicious holiday. It was a time dedicated to Democratic 
rejoicings, a time when every one of the faithful went out into 
the highways and byways and exulted in his Jacksonian Democ- 
racy. So on this occasion our beloved Chief Magistrate hled 
him forth to the metropolis of Indiana and there delivered him- 
self of an address which has in it a great variety of govern- 
mental principles and some which are hardly dignified by that 
name. 

If I were allowed to diverge somewhat from the settled line 
of discussion on this bill, I would suggest that the Jackson day 
speech on fhat occasion was more remarkable for believing 
things that Jackson did not believe in than anything else. I 
remember that the sturdiest protectionist of his time was 
Andrew Jackson. I remember when he wrote a letter to his 
friend Dr. Coleman, of South Carolina, as I read it, recorded 
by the impartial historian. Dr. Coleman was a very fast friend of 
Gen. Jackson. This letter was written in 1824. Possibly Jackson 
had some longings at that time for the presidential office. It 
was known to his South Carolina friend. The friend took occa- 
sion to write him a letter. 'The letter I will not undertake to 
quote in full, because I wish to be economical of time. I will 
give the substance of it, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the Senator will read it all. 
: Mr. SHERMAN. Ishall be glad to do so. Itis as follows: 

Letter from Gen. Jackson to Dr. Col e 

T Ad Mori Sono 18241. dated at * Washington 

eaven smiled upon and gave libe: d 1 . 
same Providence has blessed — with the a pe rare pere ie a 
and national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which He 
has extended to us, we deserve not the continuation of His blessings. 
He has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals—with lead. 
iron, and copper—and given us a climate and soil for the growing of 
hemp and wool These being the materials of our national 
defense, they ought to have extended to them adequate and fair pro- 
tection, that our own manufactories and laborers may be placed on a 
fair competition with those of — and that we may —— Within 
our own country a supply of those leading and important articles so 
essential to war. * * In short, sir, we have m too long sub- 
ject to the policy of the British merchants. It is time we should become 
a little more Americanized, and instead of feeding the paupers and 
laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else in a short time, by continu- 
ing our present policy, we shall be all paupers ourselves. 

t is, therefore, my opinion that a tariff is much wanted to 
pay our national debt, and afford us the means of that defense within 
ourselyes on which the safety and 3 our country depend z and 
at last, though not least, give a proper distribution to our labor, which 
a proye CARES to the happiness, independence, and wealth of 

This is a short outline of my opinions, rally, th b; 
your — belie them — d 5 the 


and, 
and happiness of my country, I declare to you I would not 


barter them for any office or situation of temporal character that could 
be given me. 

In 1828, if we keep time with the historian, Jackson was a 
candidate for President. There were only four short years 
from the time he received this letter until the time he replied. 
In his reply he said: 

A careful tariff is much wanted to pay our national debt and afford 
us the m f that within 
~ rage icc Fy ourselyes on which the safety and 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Was that before he was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, or afterwards? 

: Mr. SHERMAN. Before. He continued, in closing up the 
etter: 

I declare to you I would not barter them— 

His opinions— 
for any office or situation of temporal character that could be given me. 


It would have been well for the Chief Magistrate, when he 
breathed the air of Jackson Day, and especially when he used 
the expression that “I, Woodrow, sat back and chuckled,” if he 
had chuckled loud enough so that the waiting audience and 
those who read the widely scattered press dispatches might 
have heard this echo of nearly a hundred years ago from 
Andrew Jackson, the protectionist. 

Our Chief Executive, in relation to his discussion as to bene- 
fiting the farmers, omitted to go further and show in what de- 
tailed way those benefits would result. 

Tt is said here in an editorial from the Chicago Tribune, from 
which I am now quoting: 


This assertion of our esteemed Chief Executive was not discussed at 
the time it was published, because it was so obviously a result of mis- 
information, combined with the mistaken zeal which has induced Mr. 
Wilson to make an issue of the eg eH put ect. Its chief interest 
was in the light it threw upon the basis of the President's determined 
advocacy. He is hardly less astray on other arguments for the bill than 
he is in this reference to the farmer. He ought. of course, to know 
that farmers are getting in the neighborhood of 73 cents for corn, 54 
cents for oats, and $1.45 for wheat— 
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They are getting more than that since then— 


insurance rates which 3 an 
An argument for the expendit 


X E the bill under any such delusion. 

in Gatton: but it may be conceded that if the POM project were 
practicable at all it might be made to benefit cotton holders. 

seem a gamble for which the country at inepe shouid be called upon to pay. 

American producers virtually are making their own prices here in 
America, because Europe is forced to have not only our raw materials 
but many manufactured products: Under the same abnormal pressure 
the — — is compelled also to pay high interest and freight rates. 
These are not subtracted from the profits of the producer, but added to 
the final cost the buyer pays. 

The notion that by p ng thirty millions into public ships, waiving 
other considerations, the Mor can eliminate the middle process and 
get the wkole of the really extortionate prices sustained by war condi- 
tions is a remarkable delusion to be cherished by a statesman. 

Here is another remarkable thing. Under this paragraph 
from the address quoted one labors under the impression that 
the cotton producer or the broker holding cotton and awaiting a 
good market is suffering great distress from unusually low 
prices. Out of it grew the cotton pool to which I alluded. Out 
of it grew the ship-purchase bill. What is the actual condition? 
Many an air castle has fallen in ruins about some dreamer’s 
ears by being punctured by the facts, and it does not take many 
of them, because the most insubstantial thing in the world is 
the structures built by the economic dreamers that go to and fro 
upon the earth like Satan of old. 

I desire now to refer to the New York cotton market on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1915. 'These are market reports, not essays, not the 
affrighted delusions of somebody who thinks he is going to 
lose something because war has broken out in Europe unless the 
Government rescues him because he can not get his cotton into 


the market to-morrow: 
New York, February 8. 


The cotton market was qu to-day and prices ruled peo higher, 
s. 


with the close barely steady at a net gain of 3 to 4 po t 

Live: was better than due, and the local market opened steady 
ata ine of 1 point to an advance of 2 points. There was very little 
business, and prices fluctuated within a range of 3 or 4 points until 
after midday, when buying became a little more active on the continued 
heavy exports— 

“Continued heavy exports.” When was that? In December? 
Was that long before what falls so trippingly from the tongue 
as to bottoms, with no loads or tonnage to carry, were acces- 
sible? Was that early in the war? No, it was only yesterday 
that these quotations were made— 
and rts of steady southern spot markets. Active months sold about 
7 to 10 points net higher on this advance, but there was enough realizing 
in the late trading to cause reactions of 5 to 6 points from the best. 

Now, here are the quotations of cotton futures. Of course, 
somebody will at once stigmatize this as a gaming transaction 
and will say that somebedy is seeking to make a wager contract, 
that they never intended to deliver anything, and that the whole 
thing is criminal; but many times a cotton spinner does not 
want cotton to-morrow. In his warehouse he has a number of 
bales that he will use up to a certain time. He wants it for the 
future. He is like a miller. A miller’s warehouse is fnll of 


wheat to-day. The malster’s house is full of barley, and he does 
not want grain for to-day. They are supplied; but they do 
want cotton and grain for the 1st day of March, or for March 
delivery, and so on through the months. They make their pur- 
chases for future delivery to fill the actual needs of the trade. 
Here are the quotations of cotton futures: 


The following prices are quoted at primary cotton markets: 
Port movement. 


These ports are very near the sources of production. 


I have stated that the cotton production approximated for the 
last year, or for the picking that is now on the market, about 
16,000,000 bales. It is larger than that of the preceding year. 
That in round numbers made about 14,000,000 bales. It fluctu- 
ates naturally like other crops. The corn crop in 1912 was 
3,100,000,000 bushels. In 1913 it was 2,500,000,000. This year 
it advanced nearly to 3,000,000,000 bushels ngain; so these 
fluctuating quantities on the market only indicate the vicissi- 
tudes of the crop year. 

And here is a significant thing. Keeping in mind these fizures 
of cotton on the market on yesterday, in the principal cotton 
markets of the United States in 1893 cotton was 8.54 cents a 
pound; in 1894 it was 7.8 cents a pound; in 1895, 5.8 cents a 
pound; in 1896 it was 8.1 cents a pound. 

These are signficant years. I remember those years; so do 
all of us. They were years of depression in prices, not because 
of overproduction, but because of underconsumption. They 
were the times. when business had slackened, when imports had 
inereased, when our exports had fallen off, when the home pro- 
ducer lost a part of the home market. Those were times when 
a Democratic administration was in power, and it is a demon- 
stration that a Democratie administration had the same 
effect on cotton that the war in Europe has on it now. 
So that there is not much difference between the result 
of a war in Europe on export cotton and a free-trade tnriff 
20 years ago. Let me give the figures beginning with 1910. 
Although the price ran low between 1597 and 1899, getting as 
low as 5.4 cents a pound in 1899, it bezan to increase, reaching 
7.7 in 1900, 9.4 a pound in 1901, 8.3 in 1902, and 8.9 in 1903. It 
went to 12 cents a pound in 1904, to 11 cents in 1906, to 10.6 in 
1907, to 11.40 in 1908, to 9.40 in 1910, to 13.99 a pound or nearly 
14 cents in 1911, to 14.48 a pound in 1912, and in 1913 to 11.99 
cents, Then came the depression to between 8 cents and a frac- 
tion and 9 cents. 

Some of the peculiar things connected with the cotton pro- 
duction, I think, have a relation to prices. The administration 
and the economie policy pursued by the Government have some- 
thing to do with it, but likely the production and the quantity 
used at home, as well as the quantity exported, control prices. 
A singular thing is that in 1862 we exported 1.4 per cent of the 
total crop. Of course that was because of the extraordinary 
conditions forced upon us by the Civil War. The production of 
cotton necessarily fell off, and difficulty in getting it out of the 
port near which it was raised to the foreign market was experi- 
enced. The blockade of southern ports of course had something 
to do with it. But in 1862, with 1,596,000 bales of cotton, the 
price went to 31 cents and over per pound. In 1863, out of a 
total of 449,000 bales, the price went to 67 cents; in 1864, with 
299,000 bales, it went to $1.01 a pound; in 1805 to 83 cents, with 
a production of 2,000,000 bales; in 1866 it fell to 43 cents, with 
1,948,000 bales. 'The exports in 1805 were 62 per cent of the 
total production; in 1866, 71 per cent. 

Here are the percentages I have worked out of the cotton 
produced in the United States: For instance, in 1862, during 
the Civil War, the United States produced 70 per cent of the 
entire cotton output of the world. In 1860 it produced 75 per 
cent; 1870, following on the close of the war, it produced 72 per 
cent; in 1880 it produced 88 per cent; in 1900 it produced 82 
per cent; in 1910 it fell to 64 per cent, and in 1912 to 66 per cent. 

These tables show that other parts of the world are becoming 
our competitors in cotton production, so that even with present 
conditions abroad we might expect some reduction in the price 
of cotton. Instead of producing, as we have at times, nearly 
89 per cent of the total cotton production of the world, we have 
fallen to as low as 64 and 66 per cent, 66 being the last estimate 
I have been able to get from Mulhall and from the Statistical 
Abstract. This means that instead of the United States pro- 
ducing the proportion of the world's cotton we used to produce 
we are lagging behind somewhat, not because we are not raising 
in actual number of bales as much as or more than usual, but 
beeause the rest of the world is raising more. "There are parts 
of the globe that are fitted for cotton raising. once dormant, that 
have been developing it in recent years. We have now reached 
2 point where we find the foreign cotton manufacturer supplying 
his needs from other parts of the world. It is true in a very 
great degree that eotton is still king, but other parts of the 
world are producing enough to have an appreciable effect upon 
the cotton market. So in time, if nothing had happened, if no 
war had broken out, we would have found that the cotton mar- 
ket in this country would have fallen below the earlier prices of 
from 10 to 14 or 143 cents a pound. 

I think these figures and the conclusions that I draw from 
them are material in this discussion, because they show that 
the low price of cotton is not caused by the lack of ocean car- 
riage. They show that, even with the European war on, the 
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prices now range as high as during the years from 1892 and 
1893 up to 1895 or 1896. 

The wheat market will serve as a better illustration. There 
were about 300,000,000 bushels of export wheat estimated last 
year before the unusual demand began abroad. Our wheat 
market is a well-established institution. Men know what 
causes the rise and fall of the market. Every time there is an 
increase in the price it creates suspicion. I think Government 
investigators are now in Chicago watching the wheat pit. 
Every time there is an increase of a cent or 2 cents a bushel 
in the pit, or a fall, something is supposed to be wrong. A con- 
Spiracy against the publie welfare, cornering the market, is 
supposed to cause these fluctuations in the price. 

Here is a trade report from the Saturday Evening Post: 

For six months the situation in the wheat trade has been the most 
extraordinary, we believe, on record. World shipments—that is, the 
quantity of wheat, and of flour reckoned in its wheat equivalent, set 
afloat from all ports destined to a foreign country—were smaller than 
in the two 5 years iy about one-fifth; but 80 per cent of 

rom the United States and Canada. 
which sent out over 100,000,000 


years, 


If her average for the two bore E -Uapada Fama 
A Uu 


go back a great many 
sas a No. — sources were 
r countries of Europe. 
aturally wheat is high; but it would have been high if there had 
been no war. Short crops elsewhere are a big factor in the price. 
Kansas, with a bumper crop worth about $1.25 a bushel, sends relief to 
3 labeled: From the chief gainer by the war to the chief loser 
the war.” 
7 Belgium's loss is indubitable, but Kansas’ in in the long run is 
We suspect she would have made more money by selling 


uestionable. 
f o peace and productively em- 


her wheat at $1 a bushel to a Europe at 
ployed. 

Another item that is of importance in finding whether there 
is anything unlawful in the fluctuation of prices, or whether 
there is anything in those prices caused by the lack of ocean 
shipping, is the advice given by the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture along early in the fall of last year. 

In August the President counseled American farmers, among other 
producers, to husband their products in anticipation of a big business 
arising from the European war. In September the Department of 
Agriculture issued a circular advising farmers to hold on to their 
crops for a rise in prices. 

he farmers have taken this advice literally. Thanks to legisla- 
tion which permits farmers to enter into combines for the restraint of 
trade, the horny-handed sons of toil are ro to be first-class or- 
ganizers of trusts in wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, ns, honey, raisins, 
and other farm products. On some of these foodstuffs the prices are 
fixed weekly by an ironclad organization, working mong exactly the 
same lines as those which have been made criminal conspiracies in 
other branches of industry and production. 

The price of wheat has soared to an almost unprecedented figure. 
How much of the increased price is due to the demand in Europe, and 
how much is due to the farmers’ combinations? Wheat is going to 
Europe in large quantities, but under careful regulation, in order that 

rices shall be kept up. Domestic consumers are being made to pay 

e increased prices, in spite of the fact that the crop of wheat last 
year was one of the largest in the history of the piene 

The high price of wheat is ascribed to the operations of speculators 
in Chicago and elsewhere. Are they really responsible? Is not the 
farmer the real manipulator? 

Has it come to the point where the United States Government makes 
it a crime to restrain trade in everything but farm products and favors 
the farmers in forming combines which are prohibited in every other 
avenue of business? Is this the price which the people must pay in 
order that politicians may curry favor with the farmers? Are farmers 
to be a class set apart, fo receive special favors from the Government, 
Meet exemptions, and extra profits at the expense of the rest of the 
people 

This is an editorial in the Washington Post, dated January 
27, 1915, that I have last read. I read it not because I have 
any sympathy with the tone of the editorial in criticism of 
farmers, but only to show that the farmers are not letting go of 
their wheat in any panic-stricken way. They know just about 
as much about what will help them in securing a good price as 
the commission man who handles the grain at the other end. 

So these matters are of consequence in fixing the price of 
wheat. The market is a peculiar thing. The steamship car- 
riage may affect it to some degree, but it has comparatively 
little to do with fixing the price on the great grain exchanges of 
the country. 

I read from the Chicago market report of February 4 to show 
how a single act will affect the price of wheat: 


President Wilson's speech, referring to a world's shortage of food 
and to his desire to 8 the export trade of the United States, 
served as a basis to-day for renewed activity on the buying side of 
the wheat market. Largely as a result, there was an extreme price 
advance of 51 cents a bushel, with the close unsettled, at 34 to 4% 
cents above last night. Corn gained H to 13 to 1j cents net, and 
oats, 1 to 14 cents. Provisions finished 23 off to 5 cents u 


p. 
According to some leaders in the wheat trade, Mr. Wilson's address 
formed the strongest influence that buyers had 
since the recent rise in quotations began. 
the speech virtually acknowledged that 


been favored with 
As construed by the bulls, 
high prices were unavoidable 


because of the great European shortage of breadstuffs, and that some- 
DM of a squeeze could not be escaped in supplies for home and foreign 


Now, right on the heels of this market report, No. 2 red spot 
cash wheat is quoted at $1.603 up to $1.66. Corn, No. 4 yellow, 
was quoted at 74 to 75 cents and a fraction, and oats from 59 
to 592 cents. 

This indicates what elements constitute the market. A report 
of an untimely frost in the Northwest in the early spring; a 
report of unseasonable weather in the winter-wheat belt; a 
report of production under the normal in Argentina; reports 
from the Russian wheat fields in ordinary times, or from 
Canada; demands abroad in the great grain exchanges of 
Europe; the condition of the money market; whether call money 
is easily obtained at reasonable rates; the demands for domestic 
milling—all of them enter into the market. A person who fol- 
lows the wheat market from month to month and year to year 
knows intimately climatie conditions, the prospects for the yield, 
insect pests all over the world. There is not a place where 
wheat is grown in the civilized world that the wide-awake and 
successful wheat commission man does not have a line of in- 
formation. Not only are the fields studied, the climate, the dis- 
eases and the insects that affect the crop, the visible supply at 
the central markets, but the purchases, the demand—all of 
thém are a part of his information. He buys or sells to those 
who need wheat for actual conversion into flour upon his knowl- 
edge. He bids up when the circumstances justify. He in- 
cludes in that governmental reports. He includes in that 
legislation. He includes in it everything that might affect his 
ability to deliver or to be delivered to if he is the purchaser. 

These are some of the elements that affect the wheat market. 
These investigators in Chicago will find, if they pursue their 
investigation to the legitimate conclusion, that most of the trans- 
actions are legitimate. There are some wager contracts. It is 
inevitable. One would not go out and shoot every race horse in 
the world because there is some gambling on race horses, or 
burn every pack of cards or all the dice and dominoes in the 
country because sometimes they are made the instruments for 
gamesters. They are universally recognized to have a harmless 
and indeed a beneficial use at times, So the wheat market 
rises and falls in response to the immutable laws of nature and 
of commerce and not in response to gambling transactions. 

Naturally, as the price of wheat goes up, the price of bread 
is likely, if the high price is sustained, to follow it; and so the 
complaint about the high price of bread is necessarily connected 
with the wheat market. In what way will the wheat market 
be relieved? In what way, to use the language of the Chief 
Magistrate, will the farmer get the benefit out of steamships 
owned and operated by the Government? The exports are 
going on now. Do we want wheat from the last erop higher 
than it is now? It has reached almost a prohibitive point now. 
Flour is up, wheat is up, everything made out of it is up. It 
is suggested every once in a while that the farmer does not get 
any benefit out of the increase in the price of wheat. I know 
what he is getting in the winter wheat belt, in the country 
where I live. Allowing, from the market in the producing 
areas, for red winter wheat, from 8 to 11 cents per bushel for 
transportation, he gets, when he sells 200 miles from Chicago 
or 150 miles from St. Louis, the price at the primary market 
less the freight and the commission, which varies not exceeding 
3 cents. The farmer, instead of getting 67 cents as he did last 
August, as I stated here on the 28th of January last, is getting 
now from $1.30 to $1.45 a bushel. That price depends upon the 
rise and fall in the central market. He will get a better price 
some days than others, dependent upon conditions that those 
who handle the grain find in the markets abroad or in this 
country. 

It has been suggested that the shipping bill can be justified 
because, quoting the language of Mr. McAdoo on the shipping 
bill to the Commercial Club in Chicago on January 9, 1915— 

It is the duty of the Government to engage in any activities, even of 
a business nature, which are demanded in the interest of all the people 
of the country when it is impossible to engage private capital in such 
operations. 

If this proves anything, it proves too much—“ to engage in 
any activities, even of a business nature, which are demanded 
in the interest of all the people." I have some doubt about the 
strength of that argument, because bread is just as necessary 
as transportation across the sea; clothing is just as necessary; 
flour is just as necessary; dwelling houses are just as neces- 
sary. I do not know of anything among the necessaries of life 
that could not be included in this omnibus statement “any 
activities, even of a business nature, which are demanded in the 
interest of all the people.” 

The reason this bill is proposed is to cheapen the high cost 
of ocean freight, either by competition to reduce the charges of 
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vessels in private hands or to furnish the service direct by Gov- 
ernment vessels. Bread has gone up—the 5-cent loaf to 6 cents 
a loaf and the 10-cent loaf to 12 cents. That is because, I pre- 
sume, of the increased price of wheat, and which naturally has 
n reflex action on every wheat product. 

Well, woolens have gone up, and wool, Is it not of just as 
much importance that the people have cheaper food and cloth- 
ing as that they have cheaper ocean freights? There are more 
people in this country who need cheap food and clothing than 
need cheap ocean freights. Why does not the Government go 
into the wheat-raising business? Why does it not start a mill 
and go into the milling business? Why does it not start a bake- 
shop? Can you not justify its raising sheep? An embargo has 
been put on wool from Australia and the British colonies from 
which we get a large part of our supply. Why ought we not, 
because of the embargo—lifted, it is true, in part now, but 
likey to be again renewed at any time when deemed expedient 
in the judgment of the British Government—why ought we not 
have a certain supply of wool and be responsible to no country 
for that supply? It would be just as sensible. There is much 
more reason why the people ought to have clothing at moderate 
prices and of certain supply than that they should have cheap 
ocean freights; and the corollary of that is true; a tailor shop 
would be a very convenient annex to supply the people with one 
of the necessaries of life. There is no reason why the Govern- 
ment ought not to go into these lines of effort. Why not go 
into the contracting business, with a line of architects, buying 
the materials or producing from the public domain the build- 
ing material, lumber and stone, and the structural iron and 
Steel necessary for many business buildings? 'The Government 
might just as well do that, because I think buildings are about 
üs as ocean freights to us. The Government could 
just as well start a steel mill in order that structural iron and 
steel might be prepared and given to the people at reasonable 
prices. 

"The statement is an extraordinary one that at any time the 
interests of the people so demand the Government should en- 
gage in some enterprise, even if it be a private business enter- 
prise, and that it is justified in doing so. Under this authority 
and based on that reason, there is no limit to what the Govern- 
ment might undertake. 

I wish now to read from Mr. McAdoo's testimony given before 
the committee at a hearing in the other House. As I remem- 
ber, there were no hearings in the Senate before the committee, 
I am not a member of the committee having jurisdiction of the 
matter, and I am only quoting from hearsay, but I believe there 
were no hearings given before the committee. 

I do not find what I was looking for, but I will quote it from 
memory. Mr. McAdoo’s testimony in substance was that the 
risks were so great at the beginning of the European war that 
a risk bureau was created which gave an insurance rate, both 
on ships and their cargoes, at very reasonable rates. He went 
on, in addition, to show that if a risk-rate bureau could be 
established and successfully carried on by the Government, a 
Government steamship line could be carried on just as well. 
The insurance is an indemnity against loss. It was justified at 
that time because few companies engaged in the business cared 
to write it at all, and the rates became extremely high, and 
because the shippers appealed to the Government the bureau 
was created. There is but little argument to be deduced from 
that, so far as I can see, to justify a steamship line. The war 
risk insurance bureau was intended to be purely temporary, 
coincident with the war, and when the war ceases the risks 
will again assume their normal rate, and no further occasion 
will exist for the Government engaging in this business. If it 
results as other Government schemes it will soon be drawing 
on the Treasury to pay losses. 'The hazard is not lessened 
merely because the Government assumes the risk. 

Mr. McAdoo continues on page 13 of this address: 


Some timid people have argued that if the Government is interested 
as a stockholder a shipping company, and a ship of such company 
should be seized by a belligerent and brought into a prize court, the 
sovereignty of the Government would be involved. There is no ground 
whatever for this view. If the Government operated ships Rpt oN 
just as it operates the vessels of our Navy, an awkward situation of 
character might arise; but where a nation is merely a stockholder, or 
the sole stockholder, in a private Pao its sovereignty is not 
and can not be Sy involved if the ships of such a corporation 
become the subjects of litigation in a prize court concerning any issue 
which does not involve the Government itself. The Government would 
stand in relation to such a corporation exactly as any individual stock- 
holder does to a corporation in which he is interested. A suit against 
the corporation does not necessarily involve the shareholders. 


‘That is a singular doctrine, that a suit against a corporation 
does not necessarily involve its shareholders. Suppose a corpo- 
ration is worth $10,000,000 in the initial subscriptions to the 
shares of stock in the proposed company under this bill. Sup- 


pose that suits are pending, resulting finally in the rendition of 
judgments in the sum of $10,000,000. Suppose that the $10,000,- 
000 had been invested in some kind of merchandise, or in some 
kind of physical property, that would be equal in value to the 
original stock subscribed, does anyone think for a moment that 
the stockholders are not concerned in the judgment rendered or 
in the preceding suits that result in the judgment? It can not 
be said that the stockholders are not interested merely because 
they have at some stockholders’ meeting elected a board of di- 
rectors and left to them the managerial part of the business, 
Would anyone for a moment argue in that way before any. 
tribunal that habitually administers justice in this country? 

It seems to me that the proposed corporation is a mere fiction. 
Its intervention changes nothing. It in no manner gives pro- 
tection to this Government. If a vessel be involved in inter- 
national controversy, the mere fact that a corporation is inter- 
posed does not change the real ownership. Diplomacy takes no 
account of such things. There is not a Government that would 
not look quite through the transaction as already suggested 
and test it by its substance, by its necessary effect. So this 
rather optimistic view, that is rather airily dismissed in this 
way, it seems to me, does not meet the question at all. It leaves 
open all those serious objections which have been urged by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], and by others who have 
considered that branch of the controversy. 

I have read with considerable interest the evidence given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce 
on the increased ocean transportation rates. 

It is said here, in an article quoted as “ Exhibit 11 B," on 
page 35 of the letter from the Secretary, Senate Document 673, 
part 2, quoting from page 38, the letter beginning on page 35: 

In "e pe ag n it will be seen that huge 
the shi 

m. he prosperity has created a demand for more ships. 


Investigation goes to show that the present boom has been of a much 

ter nature than during other wars. After the Franco-Prussian war, 

or instance, the boom did not set in until some 12 months after the 

declaration of peace. By this time the nations had time to turn around, 

and finance was readjusted. And then the rise in freights was more 
gradual It was not until 1882 that the top of the rise appeared. 

It is E to note that the only rate approximating to present 
are was paid to the Ben Nevis, a steamer with a carrying capacity 
of 7,500 quarters, or about 1,500 tons, which obtained &s. 34. per 
quarter from New Orleans to Rouen. So much have “tramp” steamers 
increased in size that anything nowadays with a capacity of under 
25,000 quarters, or about 5,000 tons, is considered a small steamer, and 
a 1,500-tonner is thought to be far too small to cross the Atlantic. 

This increase I read because it is significant in connection 
with the claim that we will be able to buy ships on the market 
just as if it were a task of going out and buying agricultural 
implements or any other article of merchandise. The average 
ship, what we call a small one nowadays, fitted principally for 
freight and with some accommodations for carrying passengers, 
would cost probably from $700,000 to $750,000. All of the 
ships that are now afloat coming to our ports, it is said, are 
charging extortionate prices. The part I have read here says 
that there is a great boom, that huge profits are made, that the 
price of steamers is rising daily, and that shipowners are sell- 
ing off their old tonnage at prices never dreamed of before. 

How will the Government, on a market of this kind, buy 
anything? How will we get value for the money drawn from 
the Treasury or procured by the sale of bonds? How do we 
expect to get any of these "bargains" on any of these ships 
that are now free to ply either ocean or any place? Are there 
any bargains to be had if the shipping trade is in the condition 
it is claimed it is here? Is it not true, rather, that when the 
Government goes on the market, instead of finding a bargain, 
instead of buying anything at a price that will be advantageous, 
it will be discovered that the prices of these vessels, earning 
enormous profits, are beyond the reach of the Government 
agents? 

Something is said here, too, of grain prices in transportation. 
A table is given. Cotton and grain are shown to be higher now 
than last year, and it is natural that they would be higher— 
not only that they would be the figures we have already con- 
sidered, but many times higher. If they would increase, not 


100 per cent, but two or three hundred per cent, it would not be 
more than the increase in other lines outside of grain and other 
articles of merchandise considered. 

He continues—I am reading now from page 18 of the same 
document: 


It is pertinent to ask which of these interests Is entitled to the 
superior consideration of the Government, the farmers and producerg 
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.of the great grain States of the West and the farmers and producers 
of the great cotton and tobacco States of the South, the merchants, 
manufacturers, and business men throughout the entire country, 
whose combined activities eps our vast export trade, amount- 
ing for the last fiscal year $2,047,755,872, or the owners of the 
‘comparatively few American stea ips en in the forel 

trade, whose aggregate investment is approximately only $69,000, ? 

Then an argument is taken from that, that from the greater 
interests concerned competition that would injure to a con- 
siderable degree the private steamship lines ought to be en- 
gaged in because the lesser interests must yield to the greater. 
The same argument could be made on any of the articles of 
merchandise I have enumerated. There is no difference be- 
tween the one and the other. It is just as important that the 
people have relief at the hands of the Government in the one 
case as in the other. : 

On page 98, to show the conditions when purchases are to 
be made, admitting now that it is of pressing importance, for 
argument's sake, as he said on page 18, that some relief should 
be had, see what field we approach in order to obtain the 
alleged relief needed: 

The insurance on all of the above steamers is largel laced in 
Pritish and German companies, and for ports between Easiport and 
Rio, to go abroad, requires arran, ents made to cover extra risk, 
and in nearly every case inquired into large amounts have been can- 
celed, calling for placing of risks canceled in new companies and ex- 
tra premiums. To obtain new insurance to cover steamer has been 
almost. impossible, while extra premium and war risk becomes almost 

rohibitive. This in one steamer now in Euro) amounted to 

25,000, and she went to a neutral port in North . On seven of 
the steamers quoted in our list the extra premium and war risk on 
hull alone amounts to about $40,000 per ship if bound to a German 
port. One of our largest shipping concerns have had their repre- 
sentative in England for a month with orders to buy a steamer. He 
can find none ready and could contract for none earlier than 1916 
delivery. : 

The market there evidently will give us no relief. This Gov- 
ernment will fare no better than a private company, because 
the activity of those in private business will equal that of any 
public officer. 

On page 100 is an offer by a telegram dated December 24, 
1914: 


. 


Have a cable from London this morning offering 4 new steamers, 
immediate delivery, one 12,000, two 11,000, and one 8,000 tons, dead- 
weight capacity, basis of $40 a ton and 4 guaranteed delivery within 
six months at same basis. All English or French built or building 
now, so there would be no difficulty in securing any amount of tonnage. 

Here is the first positive offer of steamers, consisting of four, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 42,000. These are the only ones 
up to this time that have been found ready for delivery. The 
others, to be constructed, require at least six months as the 
time of delivery. 

As to other offers: In an inquiry answered on December 23, 
1914, the department is advised that the first steamer is just 
completed, and they say all five of them will be completed 
within six months. Here is the second offer received in this 
testimony. The five, however, will require six months before 
delivery. 

On page 102, in Exhibit 76, there are a number of vessels 
offered by a marine agency said to be located at Boston, Mass. 
At some time before this discussion is closed some testimony 
will be given as to the probability of the ability to deliver those 
vessels, it is noted here in this volume that a part of these 
vessels are of German registry. Several of them are noted as 
follows: 


The aboye steamers are under German registry. 


This would instantly raise the question that has been dis- 
cussed here more or less for some weeks. At this time I have 
no desire to go into that part of it. 

I wish to recur now to the somewhat vague character of 
what is said to be evidence here urging the passage of this bill, 
letters from men who have written recommending, so it is said, 
its passage. On page 30 is a letter from W. B. Cooper & 
Co. of Wilmington, N. C., dated December 31, 1914, and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Please allow us to indorse the action of the administration in trying 
to secure boats for the movement of American products. We are frank 
to say that as a general proposition we are not anxious to see the 
United States Government get into too many lines of business— 

He has some doubts. 'There is no very enthusiastic Govern- 
ment-ownership. blood in the writer of this letter— 
but when 3 cents per pound, or more, is to be paid freight on cotton 
ncross the water agalnst 35 cents per 100 pounds six months ago, it 
is time something should be done, in our opinion, 

He does not say what. 

Something should be done. 


On page 43 another gentleman, writing from New York under 
date of December 26, says: 


Permit us, please, to lay before 
ips an 


t ou our complaint inst the 
scarcity of d the * ing 


y 
exorbitant rate of freight now being charged 


on shipments of our commodities to the various foreign ports, which 
seriou handicaps our business, 

We therefore feel that something should be done by our Govern- 
ment to relieve the present situation, since it so seriously interferes 
with our foreign business. 

He does not undertake to present a remedy. He simply says 
that something ought to be done. Well, every time there is a 
hardship of the kind we are suffering now something ought to 
be done, it is true; but the hardships grow out of conditions 
beyond our control If this Government could instantly com- 
mand peace in Europe, so that normal trade relations might 
be restored, then we would see some way by which something 
important, something vital, might be done. 

On page 55 there is the following communication from New 
York under date of December 28, 1914: 


We have been dually bulld up trade with 
o Jean. and South America: 4 * S 


ports in competition wi 
Nace tally with the English transportation rates. This ap- 


o 300 
rates it is impossible to 

We can not urge too s 
nage to carry commodities see 
should be available at once in o 
ufacturer. If we are to 
fore occupied 
ately, an 
struct vessels of considerable size to ca this tonna 

It seems to us the — solution of the present difficulty would be 
for this Government to lease or bo et if possible, sufficient ton- 
nage to relieve the present situation, or it might be ble for the 
Government to use a number of its transports and colllers in handling 
commercial freight. 

The last suggestion, that some of the United States naval 
vessels not now needed for the purpose for which they were 
designed might be used for commercial purposes, is the only 
practical suggestion he has. As to the rest of it, he says the 
Government “ought to lease or purchase, if possible, sufficient 
tonnage to relieve the present situation.” How will the Gov- 
ernment purchase or lease, if there is such a boom in shipping 
as is claimed by others of the witnesses? If the, boats are all 
employed, if they are able to get cargoes at extraordinnry 
prices—characterized by some of the Federal authorities as 
extortionate—if the exigencies of the service are so great ns 
that, how will the Government, following the wish of John F. 
Bush, who writes this letter, go out and lease or purchase any 
of the vessels to relieve the situation? He makes no sug- 
gestion about Government ownership. 

Again, Exhibit 31, on pages 55 and 50, says: 

We appreciate your efforts along these lines and sincerely hope that 
you will able to bring about some relief to exporters. 

The writer makes no suggestion as to how it shall be done. 

I now quote from Exhibit 32. This is addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: 

We submit the above to you, as we belleve you are interested in 
knowing from actual shippers the rates now ropa and charged by 
the steamship companies, and hope that you will use your good offices 
in bringing about a fair ocean freight rate to the various ports of 
Europe, notably, of course, the neutral ports. 

“Use your good offices in bringing about a fair ocean freight 
rate." There is nothing there to suggest Government owner- 
ship; there is nothing that would put the Government up to the 
private shipyards for building boats. The writer only expresses 
the hope that the Government will use its good offices. through 
the head of this department, in order to relieve the situation. 
In Exhibit 33 the writer says: 

From our viewpoint it is hard to account for the exorbitant freight 
rates, which have proven such a handicap to exporters, especially to 
those in our line of business, and we are heartily in favor of Federal 
legislation which would encourage American capital to own’ vessels 
under the American flag and enable them to compete successfully with 
foreign owners. 

This is dated at Pensacola, Fla., and is from the Tuemler Co. 
I think I know what this gentleman means. There is no Gov- 
ernment ownership in it, although it, with the others I have 
quoted, are in this Senate document presented here to urge the 
reasons why this bill should be enacted—as a Government owner- 
ship bill Rather this gentleman, in Exhibit 33, deprecates 
Government ownership and wishes only that the Government 
will— 

Encourage American — to own vessels under the American flag 
and enable them to compete successfully with foreign owners, 


On page 59, Exhibit 34, the Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reap- 
ing Machine Co., after speaking of their foreign trade, which 
has been established for many years, their agencies having been 
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established. as long as 40 years ago, discuss at some length the 
situation, reaching the point that I am keeping in mind in the 
following language: 

It would appear to us that there never was a more opportune time for 
this country, either under legislative action or private capital, to create 
a merchant marine, for lack of which, in our judgment, this country has 
suffered for many years. We can only hope that some measures may 
be enacted or some policy created which will relieve the present situa- 
tion, and in time to affect our business interests this year. 

That does not indorse Government ownership. There is no 
testimony there; it is only a vague hope that the Government 
will discover some way to relieve the conditions complained of. 

In Exhibit 45, on this branch of the subject, the writer con- 
tinues: 

We hope that our testimony herein contained, together with all the 
other from larger shippers, will be such that some measure can be taken 
Mee will relieve shippers of these unprecedented and impossible condi- 

ons. 

“Some measure.” He does not undertake to say what it 
should be any more than do the others. 

In Exhibit 49 the writer states: 


We should advise that all the freight rates from points on the 
eastern seaboard to other European rts have been advanced in pro- 
portion to the increase cited above. e feel that some relief should be 
arranged for the American exporters by your department. 

In Exhibit 64 the writer states: 

It is not our purpose to burden we with personal grievances, but 
the writer believes a transaction of this kind possesses elements which 
must commend itself to your consideration, and he hopes you may be 
able to offer some suggestions, not alone for our relief but to save other 
exporters from suffering by reason of such practice at the hands of 
these steamship people. 


In Exhibit 70 it is stated: 


I think it is of the utmost importance that the United States should 
acquire at the an time steamers for our trade with the neutral 
countries. While I am not on principle in favor of Government-owned 
steamship lines, I believe in the present s only the Government is 
able to acquire a sufficient amount of steamers without much difficulty, 
and I see no reason why, after reestablishment of pea the Govern- 
ment should not resell these steamers to American com es. 

Buy when they are excessively high priced, buy when every 
boat that can float a ton of freight is sought, when rates anre 
high; when the value of all floating water craft is correspond- 
ingly high. It is proposed that the Government buy at high 
prices, and then, when the crisis is over, this gentleman wishes 
the Government to go out of the business and sell at what 
kind of a price? At bargain-counter prices. 'There will simply 
be a lot of marine junk exposed for sale at that time, when it 
comes, 

In Exhibit 72 the writer says: 

With the elimination of the German lines during the continuance of 
the war and the irregular sailings of the English steamers, the export 
trade is greatly hampered, and Í believe that under present abnormal 
conditions only energetic measures can be of any assistance. Although 
I do not indorse a permanent policy of ownership by the Government, 
I do believe that during the present critical situation only the Govern- 
ment can assist the development of the business by purchasing steamers 
suitable for the trade. 

Here, again, the same difficulty is presented. I am reading 
these extracts to show that the shippers who write and furnish 
the testimony printed in this document, or most of them, have no 
very definite idea what to do. Some express themselves against 
Government ownership; some wish the Government to embark 
in the steamship business temporarily, and, after the crisis shall 
have passed and the war is ended, they wish the Government to 
leave the business, 

This policy once entered on, where would it end? Where 
would it land the Treasury? The Government going out and 
buying something when it is excessively dear, owing to unusual 
conditions, and, after the crisis has passed, after the article has 
lost its commercial value in the market, then the Government 
shall sell and retire from business! That is only another form 
of the proposed cotton-loan bill. It finally is at the expense of 
the United States; it is an inroad on the Treasury; it is a bond 
sale to raise money to loan directly to persons affected, who 
have cotton or other merchandise; it is not a grant directly from 
the Treasury, but it puts the Treasury in a condition where it 
must furnish the money, taking the risk and incurring the ex- 
penditure for the benefit of the shipper, who is engaged in pri- 
vate business, and then, at a considerable loss, when normal 
conditions prevail, to bear that loss and withdraw from the 
business! 

Conditions are contrasted in Exhibit 78 so as to show the bad 
business enterprise the Government would be required to engage 
in under this bill: 

Conditions in the steamship freight trade were at the two extremes 
during the year just ended. The year opened with freight business 


both import and export, affected to a material degree by the internal 
depression in this country. 


In this testimony offered by the Secretary of the Treasury 
is the statement that there was a depression. 'That has been 
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most vigorously denied. It is said that there was not any trou- 
ble; that everything was going along at its normal gait; but 
in this testimony it takes note of a wonderful depression in 
this country: 

During the first six months freight rates were easy and fluctuated 
within a narrow margin. The advent of the European war in Au 
brought chaotic conditions, but out of the maelstrom there developed 
& period of high freight rates seldom, if ever, approximated in 
pcr Ae AM de TOE ho year trade, both foreign and domesti 
felt the heavy hand PE depression. 1 es MP 

Repeating, now, the statement of depression and untoward 
conditions here: 

Th d f th est fi 5 d 

TTT 
of the banking system of the country, combined to lessen the volume 
of trade. The steamship lines faced a dull year. Aside from the 
movement of old-crop grain, which furnished good freight, the lines 
lacked the stimulating effect of an active movement in general cargo. 
Exports of manufactured articles and imports of oy from Europe, 
the Orient, and South America dropped to a low level under the re- 
pressive conditions that obtained. 

In March there was quite a flu in freight rates, but the upward 
movement was only spasmodic. Rates soon dropped back to the level 
effective at the beginning of the year. 

Then came the European war, and rates shot upward to an 
astonishing degree. This again only emphasizes—and this evi- 
dence is all cumulative in the same way—the extreme difficulty 
the Government agents will experience when they go upon the, 
market to buy these vessels. 

A good deal of argument has been had here off and on along 
the line of the President's statement in Indianapolis. It goes 
on the theory that the farmer, either the cotton planter or the 
grain producer, is the one who suffers from the excessive rate; 
in other words, the higher the freight rate on the ocean the 
lower the price to the producer in this country. So if the 
priees keep going up, wheat ought to get down to 25 cents a 
bushel after a while; and as the freight rates go up on the 
ocean, instead of wheat going up, it ought to be selling back to 
67 cents, as it was last August. 

On page 75, Exhibit 54, there is an interesting contribution 
from Minot, Hooper & Co. of New York, in the latter part of 
which an explanation is given which illuminates this question 
materially, because what the writer says is in accordance with 
the actual conditions we find on the market: 

What we want to know is whether there is any redress to be had for 
having to pay these exorbitant rates, or must we pacifically submit to 
such “extortion "? ile we ourselves do not bear the cost of freight 
on our shipments, the customer assuming that burden, our export busi- 
ness is directly and materially affected, inasmuch as the uncertainty 
and increase of expense and d to our customer have a tendency to 
make him cautious and reduce or altogether terminate his orders. 

So it is not the suffering farmer in this country that this bill 
will probably relieve. Meats and breadstuffs must be shipped 
all over the world. Where the food products of a locality are 
insufficient they must come from some place else, or starvation 
will ensue. So here is direct testimony that the purchaser 
abroad is the person who pays the ocean freight. If it be so 
high as to become prohibitive, or the purchaser abroad be with- 
out means to buy, the effect would be the same. In any event, it 
has not yet damaged the producer of this country in the price; it 
has materially affected the exports of meats and breadstuffs 
since they are continually going abroad. The grain exchanges 
of the country and the packing houses are sending every day 
cargoes abroad. The grain exchanges would not be selling to the 
foreign trade if it were impossible to secure the capacity for 
carriage. 

'This is the definite answer now, the answer of the market to 
that argument. Here is a very graphic description of why the 
freight rates nre high. It is charged that it is the result of 
extortion on the part of the steamship companies, or the private 
owners, if they are individuals. 'There has been by the support- 
ers of this measure but little said so far on anything that would 
legitimately increase the cost of freight. I quote now from page 
110 of the same document: 


During the month of August absolute disorder replaced the per- 
fect running and intricate machinery of the steamship trade. The big 
lines withdrew all berth-rate quotations and would not make rates om 
any other than actual freight offers. Rates ng is from day to day; 
in fact, rates on same conditions differed each hour of the day, but 
throughout the movement was upward, and when after a month of 
chaos the steamship lines recast their services to fit in with war con- 
ditions, thus enabling the quotations of berth rates, it was noticed that 
the freight rates were fully double those quotated immediately before 
the advent of the war. 


This indicates that it is not a voluntary increase by the 
owners of the boats; it is an increase to keep pace with and 
be commensurate with the changed conditions under which 


they must operate. 'The risk is great; the cost of the service 
has increased ; the insurance is higher; and every condition that 


enters into the operation of a freight rate has rapidly moved 
upward. I can see why a legitimate increase would be proper, 
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and that possibly no fortunes are reaped by those who receive 
those rates. There may be, it is true, individual cases where 
somebody, merely as extortion, and without mr reasonable 
cause, exacts a rate simply because somebody is situated so 
that he must pay it. Those are abuses that occur in every line 
of undertaking. I do not know of anything in which a person 
engages where occasionally he is not caught in a corner. 

In the actual administration of shipping laws an illustration 
of how they affect some of our own people is found in the so- 
called ship registry act approved August 18, 1914. It opened 
to American registry foreign-built ships. Under the authority 
of that act the Executive on the 4th day of September, 1914, 
suspended for a period of seven years the provisions requiring 
watch officers to be citizens of the United States, so that now 
an alien may be & watch officer on any of these boats and 
admitted, under the amendment, to the registry act. I read 
now copies of resolutions adopted by the National Marine En- 
gineers' Beneficial Association on the 18th of January, 1915: 


Whereas the so-called ship-registry act, approved A " a e 
— act provided for the n of 3 
stry for the foreign trade, and the ^ Beenden 


of "the 

order on the 4th day of September, 1914 

seven years on such ships so admitted the provisions of the law re- 

quiring watch Officers to be citizens of the United States; and 
Whereas the enactment of the law and the issuing of the pese] 

order may have been dictated by dite mo but in the Lean 

of thé law and the Executive order into p cal operation by the 

owners of foreign ships taking M of the law, patriotism "5 

a very subordinate part to and is, in fact, complete y dominated 


commercialism ; and 

Whereas by intrusting the protection and the honor of the American 
flag that is permitted to float over such a ship so admitted to Ameri- 
can registry into the custody of watch officers who are citizens of a 


foreign country certainly can not be called 2 and 


rage of the Executive order m law that prescribes 
all watch officers on vessels of the 
foreign trade shall be citizens of the United States) reports received 
from collectors of customs from the principal ports on the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and those reports showed that there were 2,138 idle 
masters, mates, and em ee that were deg cip for service on ves- 
sels engaged in the fore trade: Therefore be 1 
Resolved, That the Marine Engineers’ Benefic Aes Association of the 
United States in convention assembled this 22d day of "yap em bee 
in the city of bef beo gt D. C, by unanimous vote of all 
tbe ] associations on the Atlantic, Pacific, and P duit 
the inland — of the United States, res 


nited States Pie the authority of said act Ei an Executive 
suspending for a period of 


can flying over an ytin can ship y^ the 8 5 = 
the See foreigners who are citizens of sommes cu 
watch of American registry 3 the . — 


trade; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent under the seal of 
this association to the President and Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, —— to tbe United 
States’ Senators and Members of the House of Representatives. 
J. S. PURDIE, No. - 
J. E. McCauLEr, No. 35. 


WasuriXGTON, D. C., January 22, 1915. 
To the —— and members of the National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association: 
We, your committee to whom was referred the above resolution re- 
dering 10 ship-registry law, leave to — the following 8 
We believe that the resolution voices the popular sentiment of the 


members of this organization; therefore we recommend that this con- 
vention indorse the resolution, and that the national secretary be in- 
structed to forward to the officers of the United States 5d in the 
resolution x copy of same, 
C. E. Snopes, 
J. 8. WRIGHT, 
TOS. J. KELLY, 
8 LAMOTHE, 
GEO. H. WILLEY, 
Committee. 


In the city of Washington, D. C., on February 4, 1915, there 
was a meeting of the National Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting the business interests of the country. There were very 
strenuous efforts by the friends of the administration, and even 
by some of the Cabinet officers, to obtain an indorsement of the 
shipping bill by this association. It represented a very large 
number of members from every quarter of the United States. 
It might be called fairly representative of the business interests 
concerned. In spite of the tremendous influence exerted by the 
administration upon the delegates, this convention of commer- 
cial organizations voted by 161 to 90 against indorsing this bill 
and referring to a referendum the chamber's alternative ship 
subsidy proposal Under the by-laws, however, the affirmative 
vote was insufficient in numbers, and the convention finally de- 
cided to refer both the President’s ship bill and the subsidy 
eee Vx = org ingyen On this subject the press says: 

rlier in R e 
the measure during the debate between. Secretary of 8 Treasury 
McAdoo, who argued the emergency need of ships, e Senator BURTON, 
who pointed out the dangers of the proposed legislation 

Along the same line I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to a resolution of the Illinois Manufacturers' Association, pre- 


sented and found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of a few days 
ago. The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is composed of 
the principal manufacturers of that State. They elect, at stated 

their board of directors, at a membership meeting. 
This membership meeting, after having selected the directors, 
has very little to do thereafter with the management of such 
affairs as resolutions. The board of directors has control of 
such matters. There are 12 members of the board of directors. 
I investigated, by writing to the 12, how many were present at 
the meeting of the board and what were the circumstances that 
led to the adoption of this resolution of indorsement. One of 
the directors is George D. Tower, of Mendota, Ill. He writes, in 
a letter dated January 27, 1915: 


Tus J. D. TOWER & Sons Co., 
7 m erage CULESTATORS, B 
en — 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, ota, III., January 27, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of January 23, making inquiry re- 
garding the presentation of the Illinois Manufacturers' Association 
urging you to support the EE A shipping bill, and ad me as 
one of the directors of that tion that you could not comply with 
the association’s request in “the ut of that bill You also make 
ue uiry as to what i y immediate causes were that led up to such an 


on by the board of d Eur 
go reply to Da coin EB, I to say that I attended the regular 
monthly meeting January vy ee was nothing of this kind pzas A 
up at that meeting that I heard mention of, but the directors 
on the 20th that I could not attend per’ it was eile at 
this meeting that the action was taken, but I am not 5 4. position to 
say what it was that led them to take the action they di 


ently sted to express 


reading 
any decided ideas as to what it will accomplish, but ere is, I can see, 
some things d 


that this proposition is bound to conflict with in interna- 
tional law. 


I do not know how it can be overcome without the exertion of an un- 
usual amount of diplomacy. It may be accomplished in that way and 
&void drawing us into trouble, but the chances seem to be in favor of 
buying a great deal more than ships. 


in regard to this proposition, and can ap preference to 
being a private citizen rather than a Uni MA Hua Ix LEA supe 
yr, ie antl post cela T Gi Sea pai casa qi 


Elonzo le yp of Chicago, writes a letter dated January 25, 
1915, which I will read. He is another one of the board of 
directors: 

ELONZO TYNER, 
327 West VAN BUREN STREET, 
Chicago, January 25, 1915. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

: In reply to yours of the 23d relative to the peoe 
made to you by the members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
urging you to support the pending shipping bill, I was not present at 
the meeting of the directors when this resolution was Under- 
stand every one present favored it. Had I been there I would have 
been opposed to it, as I agree 3 with the position you take in 
the matter with reference to same and believe that a t many of 
those who seem to favor the bill at the t time will, if it becomes 

a law, live to see the day ar they regret having indorsed it or 


voted ‘for it as the case m or ges 

I am inclined to think one t that caused the Illinois Manu- 
facturers' Association officers to favor was due to the fact that they 
felt it was the shortest road toward establishing the very much needed 


merchant marine, which, in the writer’s opinion, should be established 


and operated sol b private capital an: encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to the exten Gt, a reasonable subsidy. 
Yours, very truly, E. Trxrn. 


I read another letter of January 25, 1915, from H. G. Herget, 
of Pekin, Ill. He is another one of the directors. 


PEKIN CooPERAGRE Co., 
Tionr COOPERAGE, STAVES AND HEADING, 
WINE AND OIL SHooKs ror Export, 
Pekin, IU., January 25, 1915. 


ur letter of Jan 23, would 
rectors of the Illinois Manufac- 


Dear Mz. SHERMAN: In — 
say I was not at the meeting of th 
ing, ch rapere when they d áopted the report to support the pend- 


Lem 1 ae for 1 —— only, I am much op to this bill, and I think 
"- ‘Government goes far out of its way when it 2 in shipping or 
transportation of any kind. In my humble opinion, “of thls of this 
bm. rona be inimical to the manufacturing 8 of this country. 

urse, personally appreciate and approve the nd you t e in 
Ino! Matter, Um I regret I am not able to inform = Benge wh. 
causes led to such an action on the part of the board of pre ese ace 
With kind regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 


Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. €. 


H. G. HERGET, 


rr . mie mort TuS 
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From J. Willis Gardner, another director, I have this letter, 


dated January 25, 1915: 
THE GARDNER GOVERNOR Co., 


Quincy, IUN., January 25, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
January 23 and to tell you I am not in favor of the shipping bill and 
was not present at any meeting where a resolution was passed author- 
izing the officers to urge the passage of the bill. 

I am fully in accord with the idea expressed in your letter. The bil) 
should not be passed. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. WILLIS GARDNER. 


Here is a letter written from another one of the directors, 
G. L, Avery, of Peoria, dated February 4, 1915: 


Avery Co., 
Peoria, IN., February 4, 1915. 
lon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mr. SHERMAN : Your letter of the 23d ult. was duly received 
and noted. Having been in and out so much of late, I have been un- 
able to give my correspondence prompt attention. 

While in Chicago recently I had intended to take up the matter with 
either Mr. Hurley or Mr. Glenn, of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, but found that I would not get through my appointments in time 
to do so. 

The facts are, the writer was not present at the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the 
time action was taken with reference to the pending shipping bill. 

I am heartily in accord with your action in this matter and appre- 
ciate ue stand ine zou have taken. 

ery respectfu. ours, 
A á Au ) G. L. AvERY. 


I have read a great many times the statement that politicians 
were often off-color; that their bargains were reprehensible. I 
have heard it stated by gentlemen who are learned and who carry 
many university degrees from divers seats of learning that 
politicians are persons who ought to be very sedulously watched. 
They are accused of deals and devious ways, so that the term 
* politician" has become, in the opinion of many people, a 
term of reproach. I do not know but that among some sensi- 
tive folks it might be regarded as an epithet if one were to be 
called a “ politician." Among the things that invite public criti- 
cism it is said that this unsavory class frequently engage in the 
making of bargains that lead to combinations for nominations; 
that they employ influences at the primaries and at the elec- 
tions, not in a corrupt way, making their perpetrators amenable 
to the laws of the land, but influences which, while legitimate, 
still are regarded as most reprehensible, to use the mildest ex- 
pression possible. This has been dealt with at great length by 
many magazines and by their editors, who exact from those in 
publie place a very high standard of political morality. 

I do not object to the test which they set for men who aspire 
to or who enter publie life. There is nothing evil intrinsically 
in their level, which is above, or supposed to be above, that 
of the ordinary occupant of public office, especially of those 
offices which are essentially political in their character. These 
latter necessarily require political conduct that is commensurate 
with the importance of the politics of the office concerned. 
So I have learned to look for a little higher standard frequently 
from gentlemen of that kind. I have taken them at their word. 
I believe they are sincere, and I earnestly hope that they are 
doing some good in the world, and especially in our immediate 
quarter of the globe. That is where I would like to see such 
results follow. I do not know whether or not any of these 
critics themselves ever run for office. I can recall now but 
few of them who ever entered upon that delectable territory 
where only candidates and fools rush in. We have some of 
them in that part of the country where I live, who at inter- 
mittent intervals have become candidates for office, and who 
have confined themselves during that time to an indiscrimi- 
nate criticism, not to say abuse, of nearly everybody in every 
party who was ever elected to office or had any aspirations in 
that direction, unless he agreed with them. 

Criticisms are useful and I believe in critics. I believe the 
most useful eritic in the world is the constructive critic, who 
never in a spirit of iconoclasm undertakes to tear anything 
down until he has something better to put in its place. If he 
has, he is justified in the criticism. Often when he has some 
improvement, and it is necessary to destroy something that 
cumbers the earth to furnish room to institute his improvement 
and make it practically operative, he has then a right to criti- 
eize. That kind of criticism and that kind of a critic are bene- 
fits to the world. For them I have nothing but the greatest 
commendation to give, and with them I will cheerfully join 
hands at any time. 

The other critics are of a different kind. Michelangelo 
went into a grent cathedral, where Raphael was frescoing the 
ceiling. He took a quick glance at the work and seized a 


crayon and on a sheet of paper drew a large head, produced it 
to the proper degree of proportion and contour, and filled in 
such details as satisfied him. A friend came in and asked him 
what he was doing. He said, “ Raphael’s work shows that for 
the size of the room the figures are too small.” The friend said, 
“Well, why do you not tell the artist?" He replied, “I am 
telling him in the best kind of criticism I know, by creating 
what I believe will be the proper size in proportion to the room." 
That is constructive criticism. That kind of criticism we 
ought to have, but the indiscriminate criticism in the spirit of 
the iconoclast who goes out for no purpose except to destroy, for 
no reason except to condemn and reject, and who throws up his 
hands in helplessness when he is called on to suggest something 
for the thing criticized, is not very useful in the world. For 
him I have no particular admiration; of him I am compelled to 
say I do not think he does good in the world, certainly not to 
practical men, not even to candidates for office, not even to an 
occupant of public office, because every conscientious public offi- 
cer must be creative; he can not be merely destructive. He 
must have in a very marked degree the creative instinct. That 
instinct is embodied in the framing of statutes, in the enact- 
ment of great laws that have done good and have kept pace 
with the progress of the hour. Such criticisms and such vir- 
tues are always of the very highest value. 

Our Chief Magistrate has criticized in years past, and not 
always constructively. Some times he has criticized mercilessly, 
as in his New Freedom, in his Congressional Government, in 
his book The State, and here and there in his History of the 
American People. In the róle of critic in the New Freedom 
he essays much; he criticizes without stint; he condemns the 
politician, his back-room conferences, his unholy alliances, his 
endeavor to procure results by passing favors to others, so that 
others máy see the light and agree with him upon some subject 
of political action. I suppose that the cause of the effort put 
forth on the part of most politicians is to have others agree 
with them in some given line of political action. 

Let me be more specific. A trade commission has been created 
by Congress by an act, commonly called, when it was pending, 
the Covington bill" It seeks to do for the benefit of this 
country, to put it in a comparative way, about what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does for the railroads of the coun- 
try. That bill has been enacted into law. It requires the ap- 
pointment of a board of five members. While it was supposed 
that the board would be nonpartisan, nobody who knew the 
conduct of publie affairs ever thought seriously that it would be 
so. It was known that it would be bipartisan. The only non- 
partisan boards in the world are the ones the members of which 
are all of one political party. It is idle to talk about making a 
nonpartisan board with a minority on it. If the minority are 
stalwart, the only way they can qualify is by being stalwart 
while they are still on the board. If they are nondescript, 
spineless, and with no active principles, with their political 
being inert or dead, then they have no business to be there, be- 
cause they are only fillers; they are ciphers, used for the mere 
purpose of extracting compensation from the Public Treasury. 
So nobody expected this to be a nonpartisan board. I expected 
it to be bipartisan, and I have no complaint to make. The 
majority ought to be of the Democratic faith. The administra- 
tion and both branches of Congress are of that faith, and it is 
entirely proper that three at least of the members of the board 
should be of that complexion. As to the other two it night be 
reasonably expected that one of them would be a Republican, 
and possibly the other more or less remotely related to the 
lamented, the late departed, the Bull Moose," but when the 
appointments begin to see the ‘sunshine on the Potomac there 
are three Democrats and two “ Bull Moose." 

I know what that is for, and so does the occupant of the 
chair. So does every one of the sophisticated majority, none 
of whom are infants in their swaddling clothes; they all ar- 
rived at the age of political puberty long before they came to 
this Chamber. The purpose, of course, is to keep the party 
alive, because at Indianapolis the President said "the Demo- 
erats are a minority party, and if we do not get the inde- 
pendents we can not win." That sounds to me something like 
a politician. If any of my associates in a burst of confidence 
had let escape from them sentiments of that kind I would say 
it was a manifestation of the usual symptom of a politician; 
but, coming from the gentleman in question, it might be well 
enough to give him the benefit of the doubt and say that no 
such conclusion ought to be drawn. But, nevertheless, the pur- 
pose is to keep the party alive. 

Now, let us go a little further. I may appear to be wan- 
dering from the text, and that is something that I would not 
do for the world. I certainly want to keep to the shipping bill, 
and I will get to it. 


. On this board is Edward M. Hurley, whom I have known for 

some years, a manufacturer, and, like some lawyers and oc- 
easionally a doctor of divinity, he carries politics as a side line. 
Mr. Hurley is somewhat informed in political affairs. He is a 
very excellent member of the majority party. It was natural 
that to him the President should turn for one of the members. 
He comes from the Middle West, a part of the northern Mis- 
sissippi Valley in which many manufacturers are found, where 
large banking interests do business, and a very great volume of 
commercial resources changes hands every 24 hours. 

So Mr. Hurley will be nominated as one member. Mr. Hurley 
chances to be the president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
socintion. 'That is a perfectly innocent and honorable distinc- 
tion, but being president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is one thing and being a member of the Trade Com- 
mission is another, and thereby hangs a double-headed tale, if 
I may be allowed the Irish bull. 

Mr. Hurley as president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation gets together the 12 directors apparently, but from 
the letters received it appears there were just half of them pres- 
ent. Five out of the six had not indorsed the shipping bill. At 
this meeting of the board of directors Mr. Hurley presented and 
had passed the resolutions which are used to justify, so far as 
they are evidence in this matter, the passage of this bill. Now, 
is that a quid pro quo? What made Mr. Hurley active? He did 
nothing, so far as I am informed or have been able to ascertain, 
until he was assured that he would be a member of the Trade 
Commission. I have no objection to this; I am not saying there 
is anything wrong in it; I am only saying that the Chief Magis- 
trate, when he wants to get an indorsement for a pending bill, 
uses exactly the same means as any other politician does, and 
that is all this is. It is a political movement, and had no more 
strength and is entitled to no more strength than any other 
political movement of a like kind. 

I quote from an editorial of the Chicago Tribune of Jan- 
uary 21, 1915: 


The White House to-night made public this message: 
"At a meeting of the filrectors Hi the Illinois Manufacturers' Asso- 


tion hel day the administration ship-purchase bill was unani- 
ie oce Jour Senators and Representatives will be urged to 


support the measure, „wand N. HURLEY 


he men who have been selected by President 
Wilson pee — the Federal Trade Commission. 

This finishes the chapter on this subject. I make these 
remarks only in view of the many bitter criticisms that have 
been made of politicians, not only of the party of which I 
chance to be a member, but of my Democratic friends as well. 
I think this chapter is due to the Democratie side of this 
Chamber as much as it is to anybody else. If I could imprint 
this story, by mere word of mouth, upon the insensate wood 
of the desks and chairs of this Chamber, I would leave in their 
unresponsive material: “Remember that the Chief Magistrate 
in 1915 conducts himself as any other politician when he needs 
help on legislation he strives to enact by Executive influence." 

It is proposed to lower the rates of the present steamship 
companies by Government competition. This will build up a 
rival Government line and weaken, or possibly destroy, such 
private lines as are now established. After this shall have 
been accomplished, the Government will dispose of its in- 
terest, which thereupon becomes a private line. Does not the 
new private line owe its existence and its ability to success- 
fully operate to direct Government aid? It is, to all intents 
and purposes, a private line established by public money. 
What advantage does this possess over a subsidy to a private 
line? The answer is it controls rates by the Government. ‘An 
equally cogent answer would be, if the Government grants a 
subsidy to an existing line on condition that certain rates are 
established and maintained for the shipping public, the same 
end would be gained and at less cost. 

The same thing could be done by vesting in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to regulate rates on every vessel 
registered under our laws. 

When Mr. McAdoo was before the committee of the House 
of Representatives on this subject, one of the members of the 
committee asked him, on page 29, whether this was not in 
effect a subsidy, and whether he could support a subsidy. He 
said: 3 

The Democratic platform forbids subsidies, 

Let us see. 'The Democratic platform, it 1s said, forbids 
subsidies, In the platform of 1912, which is the last authori- 
tative utterance of our brethern, I find the following language: 


We believe In eter by constitutional lation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine which shall develo and ree pre 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister — of the 
South, but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and 
without bountles or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 
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We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of laws for the 
pee security of life and propery at sea, and favor the repeal of all 

ws and the abrogation of so much of our treaties with other nations 
as provide for the arrest and imprisonment of seamen charged with 
desertion or with violation of their contract of service. Such laws and 
treaties are un-American, and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States, 

“The Democratic platform forbids subsidies.” It does in ex- 
press words in 1912; and on several prior occasions when 
platforms were written, not in the same language, but in effect, 
it went on record as against subsidies. This plank declares for 
developing our merchant shipping without imposing additional 
burdens on the people. The indebtedness created by this bill is 
a heavy burden on a weakened Treasury. I do not know why 
this especial tender solicitude should be shown for this single 
plank, especially in view of the character of this bill and what 
it necessarily does. It is more a struggle over phrases and 
definitions than it is over the thing itself. If, because this 
is a platform pledge, the party is thereby to be barred from a 
subsidy, I can properly inquire whether it is of any more bind- 
ing force than any other plank in that platform. 

Why, I read there, too, that the Baltimore platform pledges 
itself to the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We re- 
member the message which came to us in joint session on one 
occasion recommending the repeal of the act of August, 1912, 
I am not saying anything on this subject by way of criticism, 
because I voted in accordance with the President's recommen- 
dations for the repeal of that act. 

I find in the platform written by our Republican brethren in 
1912 no such solemn declaration as that. There is nothing in 
it that pledges the party or any of its members to free tolls. 
It was an act signed by President Taft, but that did not thereby 
commit the party to that legislation. It was not in pursuance 
of any previous Republican Party plank. President Taft 
Signed many bills, making them laws, that were not part of 
any party creed in this country. He signed any number of bills 
that became Jaws of general operation, outside of those that 
were local or temporary in character, like appropriation bills; 
but that did not thereby, on these matters of general legislation, 
pledge the party to stand by those statutes as party decrees or 
party planks. So every Republican in this Chamber and in the 
House of Representative was at liberty to vote as his judgment 
influenced him, 

I find in the same platform, likewise, in the tariff plank, this 
language: 

e favor the ultimate attainment of the principles we advocate by 
legislation that will not injure or destroy legitimate industry. 

Then, in the face of that, a bill was framed that free listed 
sugar in this country! As one of the Senators from Louisiana 
very cogently said, sugar is a legitimate industry according to 
the views of his constituents, I think he is correct. Sugar has 
been on the protected list for over a hundred years. It is 
natural that the sugar-cane growers of the States where that 
industry can be pursued, being good Democrats, would interpret 
that platform to mean that that was a legitimate industry, and 
that that particular phrase of the platform was for their 
benefit, and that they were thereby excepted from any reduction 
that might prove injurious, 

But when the bill proceeded through the various stages, and 
reached alleged perfection, it was found to free list sugar, and 
in that form it remained and was signed. It was said that not 
only cane sugar but beet sugar was to be cheapened; that the 
high cost of living was very greatly affected by the prices pre- 
vailing prior to this downward revision. The price of sugar was 
not exorbitant before the reduction. It fell temporarily after 
the reduction. Probably up to May following the reduction the 
price of sugar slightly decreased. The retail price to the con- 
sumer, the price of crude cane sugar to the refiner, decreased 
somewhat. It is to be noted here, however, from looking at a 
schedule of prices of crude and refined, that the price of sugar 
refined to the consumer and sold left a much wider margin 
than the price between the cost of crude sugar to the refiner 
and the former prices; in other words, that they did not fall in 
proportion to each other, but they sometimes rose, Along in 
May, according to the tables from the market kept by those 
who follow the trade, sugar was reduced about 40 cents a 
hundred pounds; and when it reached this figure it reached the 
extreme limit of the reduction of the high cost of living. It 
never grew any lower, but it has grown somewhat higher. 

I do not think it would be a fair way of discussing the sub- 
ject to quote war prices. The prices before the breaking out of 
the war are the proper basis on which to estimate it. 

Before the war broke out sugar had risen. After it saw the 
ultimate free listing, and after the first cut had been made, in 
March, 1914, it rose to prices equal to and subsequently greater 
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than the prices before the act of October 3, 1913, was signed. 
That, too, was before the war broke out and could not by any 
possibility have been affected by the war, because no one in 
this country at that time had any suspicion that there would 
be such a war. 

This did two things. Outside of not reducing the price of 
this necessity, it fatally crippled the cane-sugar industry in 
Louisiana. It very materially depressed the beet-sugar industry 
of other States. The second result was the loss, ultimately, of 
some fifty to fifty-four million dollars of custams duties. It 
afforded a certain means of collecting revenue. It was a fixed 
quantity. About so much sugar came in eyery year. Those 
who watched the quantity coming through the customhouse 
were able, from year to year, to estimate with considerable 
accuracy how much revenue would be derived from that import. 
It was a much more certain source of revenue than the esti- 
mates made on the income tax by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and his advisers. He missed by some millions of dollars esti- 
mating that correctly. 

Mr. Brovussarp, who in a short time will become an honored 
Member of this body, has analyzed the situation on sugar. 
He says: 

The resolution introduced by me contemplates the suspension of the 
free-sugar clause of the Underwood bill, which provides for free r 
after May 1, 1916. It is probable that, with the congested condition 
of the congressional calendars, it may not be possible consider this 
Pesolution In this Congress. 

It is fair to those upon whom rests the responsibility of reinstating 
a deficient Treasury, as well as to those who favor free sugar, that the 
efforts which I contemplate making in the next Congress should be 
made known to them; hence the introduction of the resolution at this 

to renew these efforts immediately upon the 
Congress, whether in an extra or a regular 


These efforts, wil to a large extent obliterate the 
deficiency that confronts the United States Treasury. 

I add here that the sugar schedule is intimately connected 
with the shipping bill. The shipping bill requires money, and 
there will be no money in the Treasury under existing customs 
duties. If the schedules of the existing law be not revised 
there will not be enough receipts to translate into reality the 
scheme dreamed of in this bill. 

We ars rema pr get 3 if qoem pa — . deficit, 

te enactment of a war tax in time of profou. le . 
deos defenders of our present financial policy have ascribed the pend- 
ing 580.000.000 deficiency to what they are pleased to term “ pork- 
barrel” appropriations by Congress. 

No one cognizant of the existing situation is at all disturbed over 
that statement. The uninformed alone are misled by this false ery. 
When called upon to explain what is meant by “ pork-barrel” appro- 
priations, one 8 to appropriations for the improvement of our 
rivers aud harbors and the construction M poat offices and other neces- 
sary buildings for the proper transaction the public business, 

DEFICIENCY NOT DUE TO THESE APPROPRIATIONS, 


It is not true to say that this deficien grows out of any such 
appropriations, because, during this administration, no public build- 
ings have been provided for by Congress; and the appropriation for 
rivers amd harbors was during the life of this Congress reduced from 
a normal appropriation of $50,000,000 to a $20,000,000 wy 4 ONE 
aera — be — ey De DE of the United States Engineers in 
continuing projects already under way. i 

Even 1 is twenty mlition were charged to the legislative “ pork 
— CA can not possibly account for a hole im the Treasury of 

ty millions, 

Ae a matter of fact, it can be demonstrated that this deficiency 
grows out of an entirely different situation, which situation precludes 
absolutely the use of the words " pork barrel" in connection with it. 

It is not difficult to ascertain just how this deficiency occurred. In 
the first place, when the Underwood bill was under discussion in the 
House, Representative HULL, of Tennessee, was in charge of the income 
tax section of that bill. I have every reason to believe that the Ways 
and Means Committee, and Mr. ULL in particular, sought every 
Sam of information for the enactment of an equitable and just 
income tax. 

Mr. Hurt, in his open nddress on the floor of the House, stated 
that the income tax provision ns written in the Underwood bill would 
produce $70,000,000. Such was the estimate furnished him. 


I wish to interpolate here that that was also the estimate of 
the report of the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 


INTERNAL TAXES PALL FAR BELOW ESTIMATES. 


The returns, however, of the income tax show a total receipt of 
28,253,534.85, a deficiency from the estimate of Mr. HULL of nearly 
42,000,000, which miscalculation accounts for more than half the 
pending Treasury deficit. 

When the war-tax measure was reported to the House out of con- 
ference, Leader UNDEznwoop made the statement to the House that the 
information he had was to the effect that it would yield 105 millions. 
When it passed the Senate, it was estimated to yield 107 millions; 
when it came out of conference, he said it was presumed to yield 
more than 90 millions. Collections thus far made indicate this esti- 
mate far too high, in fact, the Secretary of the Treasury himself now 

ates that the war tax will approximately yield 54 millions for 
the fiscal year 1915. From the collections already made, this estimate 
seems reasonably accurate, Therefore, — the lowest figure for the 
war tax given by Mr, UNDERWOOD, that of millions, and subtracting 
the estimate now being made by the Secretary of the Treasury, there 
results a deficlency of 36 millions in that item alone. 

The revenues from these two sources are in no wise affected by the 
European war. If the termination of the war causes any increase in 


3 my purpose 
convening of the next 
session, 

if successful 


our customs receipts, this increase can not entirely make up the deficit, 


but Congress will have 
they aging th two deficiencies, the 1 
y a g these two ciencies, one resulting from the income 
tax and the other from the war tax, we have Poner the exact amount 
of deficiency reported in the Treasury of the United States. 
In other words, if the estimates furnished Congress as to these 
two revenue acts had been correct, there would now be no deficiency, as 
the shorta. in the results from the estimates precisely equals the 


Why k to extraneous things when, through erroneous calculati 
two new methods of taxation account for practically every doilar 
in the present deficiency? 

Now, this is a statement of facts, and the war tax measure is soon to 
expire, so that the 54 millions d for 1915 will shortly disappear, 
and the 80 millions deficit must, consequently, be increased by that 
sum in the near future. 

On the 1st of May, 1910, unless my resolution shall become law, 
practically $52.000,000 more now derived from the sugar duty must be 
also added to the present deflciency. 

To summarize, should the same deficiency occur in 1916 as is pend- 
ing now, there will be added to the 80 millions deficiency the further 
deficiencies due to the expiration of the war tax law, yielding 
54 millions and a still further deficiency after May, 1916, of 52 more 
millions, derived from the sugar duty. 

AN APPALLING SITUATION THAT MUST BE MET, 


This situation is a ng. It can not be shirked; it must be met! 
And the question is, How are we to meet it? There are several ways 
in which it can be done. 


to look elsewhere for the most part to recoup 


the exemption and increasing the 
rate; or, again, to revert back to the old practice of collecting money 
from a duty on sugar. 


And why should not the last-named course be followed? The refiners 
told Congress, and Congress believed the refiners, that if the d on 
voger was reduced, the consumer would receive the advantage of the 

uction. On March 1, 1914, Congress reduced the then existing duty 
by 25 per cent; and for not a single moment from that day to this has 
the consumer paid as little money for his sugar as he before the 
reduction. He is now paying practically twice as much as he did be- 
fore the reduction. 

The American consumer and the United States Treasury both have 
suffered from the reduction ; ene the only beneficiary has n the re- 
finer, commonly known as the Sugar Trust, which has absorbed the 
entire reduction and multiplied the price of sugar to the consumer. 

Under the old rate, which went out on the Ist of March by virtue 
of the Underwood bill, the Treasury of the United States would have 
collected to date more than . millions in duty instead of 
forty-three millions, so that the gar Trust has absorbed in the 10 
months since the reduction was made nearly $15,000,000. At this 
rate, by the end of 12 months, as the result of this 25 per cent reduc- 
tion, fully eighteen millions will have been absorbed by the trust and 
will have been lost to the Treasury. 

SUGAR TRUST IS AGAIN ATTEMPTING TO DECEIVE THE PUBLIC. 

All understand that the Sugar Trust is again engaged in its old 

actice of deceiving the public, and, in this instance, it asserts that 
he high price of sugar is due to the European war. That is not true. 
It is merely a subterfuge resorted to by the trust to deceive the 
American publie while it is enga in absorbing the tariff reduction, 
which it bad promised the American consumer should receive. 

I make this statement for the reason that at this very hour the re- 
finers of the country are engaged, on the American market, in selifng 
sugar to Europeans for consumption in Europe at a lower price than 
the same sugar is being sold by them, on the same market, to the 
American consumer. 

The war could not lift the price of sugar in the United States, at 
peace with all the world, when sold to an American consumer, and not 
raise it equally to a European, engaged in this same war. Yet this 
war, far m our shores, is invoked as a reason to lift sugar prices 
to the American consumers beyond the price cha Europeans. 

To put the question squarely to Congress and the American people: 
I ask, shall we indefinitely suspend all expenditures for the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors and the construction of necessary pub- 
lic buildings? And shall we reenact the war tax and increase its 
burdens? And shall we reduce the exemption clause of the income tax 
and Increase the tax itself, to meet this deficiency? Or shall we issue 
bonds in preference to all this? Or shall we, as I suggest, return to 
the time-honored system of collecting taxes on articles that can bear 
the duty, particularly when the remission of the duty does not cheapen 
their price to the consumer, as is the case with sugar? 

Congress must soon answer these questions, 


I read this because it seems to me it is so intimately con- 
nected with the condition of our Treasury as to be very mate- 
rial in the consideration of the shipping bill. It is idle for the 
Government to talk about procuring ships unless we have money 
or unless we resort to a bond issue. I do not believe that 
anybody, even on the majority side of the Chamber, is very 
enthusiastic about a bond issue. We are very sensitive on that 
subject and have been so for some 20 years. 

During the last preceding Democratic administration there 
was n bond issue, and much invidious criticism resulted. I do 
not know that anything else would have sufficed; it seemed like 
the Treasury for that administration was in its natural condi- 
ton. During that administration, too, there was more paid out 
than came in; the Government's credit was somewhat impaired, 
and it seemed that a bond issue was the only way to maintain 
that credit; so the bond issue came. However, it begot consid- 
erable criticism with nearly all of us, regardless of party. 

An administration that is driven to issue bonds is uniformly 
recognized as having financially gone wrong, and that same 
eriticism of which I spoke is renewed. So the return to a duty 
on sugar seems to be one of the ways by which we can maintain 
the Treasury in a sufficiently solvent condition to build or buy 
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ships in the event the majority party is bent upon the passage 
of the bill. 
I have the prices of sugar here in a table running along from 
time to time, and I desire to read from an article about sugar: 
DECREASED ACREAGE PLANTED. 


Many producers, feeling it useless to attempt to continue under the 
discouraging conditions facing them, or finding it impossible to finance 
their operations, since bankers were unwilling to advance money to 
an enterprise condemned to early extinction, abandoned the industry. 
Eleven of the 71 beet-sugar factories operaning. in 1913 closed 
their doors and made no contracts for beets to grown in 1914. 
Growers made smaller plantings, and the area sown to beets was re- 
duced by 135,000 acres. In uisiana over 40 mills and plantations 
went out of business, many of the properties going into b ruptcy or 
being disposed of at for sale. In Porto Rico half a dozen centrals 
were placed in the hands of receivers. 

During the early months of the year the pressure of the heavy sup- 
plies of domestic and Cuban sugars coming upon the market forced 
prices to still lower levels. The reduction in the tariff rate on March 
1 undoubtedly had an influence in this direction by causing producers 
to rush their product to market earlier than mr otherwise would 
have done. During the period from the early part of March to the 
1 May refined sugar averaged 31 cents a pound in the New 
york market. 

With the coming of May new influences began to make themselves 
felt. By that time practically all the domestic sugar of the 1913-14 
crop had been sold, leaving the market entirely to ban sugar. This 
had. to pass through the hands of the big seaboard refiners on its way 
to the consumer, thus giving the refiners control of the situation. By 
this time also the period for planting the new domestic crop had ended 
and it was known that the amount of home-grown sugar, both beet and 
cane, would be decidedly decreased during the ensuing season. Con- 
siderable amounts of Cuban sugar had been sold to England, thereby 
reducing somewhat the available Cuban supply for the United States. 


RECOVERY OF PRICES. 


By the middle of May the wholesale price of refined sugar in New 
York had returned to the same point it had occupied during the earlier 
part:of the year, thus eliminating any difference represented by the 
reduction in tariff. A week later sugar was selling for the first time 
during the year at exactly the same level as on the corresponding date 
in 1913. In June the cash price of refined was 4.214 cents a pound, 
and it continued at this level to the end of July. 

It is ene pote that, following the reduction in the tariff, durin 
the period from March fo the end of July, the refiners' margin, whic 
had been low during the first two months of the year, took a decided 
ndvance. 

This zefiners' margin is the difference between the price of raw and 
refined sugar on a given date, and therefore includes both the profit 
made by the refiner and the cost of E It is not absolutely exact, 
as the refined sugar may have been made from raws purchased zhane 
two weeks earlier, so that on an advancing market the actual profit 
would be greater and on a declining market less than that shown by 
the figures for the day. Except in a violently fluctuating market, how- 
ever, it is sufficiently exact to be used for purposes of comparison. 

As against an average of 49.3 cents a hundred pounds during Janu- 
ary an "egt the refiners’ margin increased to 81.1 cents durin 
the period from March to August. In other words, the price of retin 
sugar did not decline to the same extent ns the price of raws durin 
the earlier part of this perina, nor did raws advance equally with refin 
when the improvement in prices set in. Thus the ners were able to 
increase their profits very materially. The price of refined sugar was 
the same as before the reduction in the tariff; consumers were paying 
the same for their sugar; the growers alone were receiving less for 
their product. This situation was exactly as had been predicted by the 

roducers in the event of reduction or removal of the customs duty on 
ported sugar. 
WAR TRANSFORMS SITUATION. 
At the beginning of August the sugar situation was suddenly revolu- 
tionized. The outbreak of war In Europe, involving the principal sugar- 
roducing territory of the globe, upset established relations in the sugar 
ndustry as com nee as in the political world. Of the two great 
sugar-buying nations, Great Britain and the United States, which annu- 
ally import some 2,000,000 tons of sugar each and are the only first- 
class powers that do not grow all their sugar from their own soil, Great 
Britain was completely cut off from her accustomed sources of suppl 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary. As the refining capacity of Great 
Britain is not sufficient to supply the country’s needs she was forced to 
turn to New York as the only available market for refined sugar. Brit- 
jsh purchases, both of raw and refined sugar in New York and of raw 
sugar from Cuba and elsewhere, quickl aggregated 900,000 tons. The 
immediate and unexpected withdrawal of a large proportion of this 
great quantity from the available supply resulted in an advance of 
approximately 3 cents a pound in prices both of raw and refined. 
UNITED STATES CROP LOWERS PRICES. 

The high level of prices established by the excited rush for sugar 
early in August continued well into the following month, until the new 
crop of home-grown beets, which in August began to be turned into 
sugar in California, came upon the market. At the end of the first 
week in September this beet sugar was offered freely in middle western 
cities at approximately a cent a pound below the refiners’ New York 
prices. The American Beet Sugar Co. offered 100,000 bags in Chicago 
at 6.25 cents a pound, as against the New York spot price of 7.10 cents, 
Holders of sugar who before the war had contracted for a large pro- 

ortion of the California beet-sugar outturn at low a began resell- 
ng at the same price. The effect of this competition from the new- 
crop domestic sugar caused the refiners to cut down their purchases 
of raw sugar and sent the price of raws down from 6.27 cents a pound 
on September 10 to 5.89 on September 17 and 5.02 on September 24. 
The price of refined followed the same course, but declin 
more slowly. 

This indicates the course of the sugar market following this 
reduction, which we heard on this side of the Chamber justi- 
fied at great length on the ground that it would reduce by that 
much the cost of living. The approximate reduction, I remem- 
ber from this and other figures, was about 40 cents per hundred 
pounds of refined sugar to the consumer. That lasted until 


May, or possibly the first days of June, 1914. Naturally, the 


somewhat 


sponsors for the Underwood bill are entitled to credit for that 
reduction; and when the Secretary of the Treasury is horri- 
fied at the idea of a subsidy because the Democratic Party 
platform forbids it, I could with equal horror say that I figure 
out, on this item, the reduced cost of living as follows: 

I got a man in a laboratory where I was one time late last 
summer to take a teaspoonful of sugar and put it on his deli- 
cately adjusted scales and weigh it, and then figure out how 
many teaspoonfuls there were in a pound of sugar. On the 
theory that a man would drink one cup of coffee at breakfast 
before he went to his daily toil, I was able to find out how 
much the high cost of living had been reduced to this son of 
toil. At the rate of 40 cents per hundred pound reduction, 
this sufferer from the high cost of living would be obliged to 
drink 1,200 cups of coffee to get 5 cents reduction; and that, on 
this plank on the sugar schedule, is the first fruit of Demo- 
cratic performance. That will not buy a boat. If the high 
cost of living had been so reduced to every one of a hundred 
million people, and his ability to pay taxes had been corre- 
spondingly increased, still the shipping bill would not have 
gotten any appreciable sum of money out of that saving in 
accordance with this plank. So I do not see why any consider- 
A ought to be expressed on the breach of the other 
plank. 

This is a plank that pledged them not to destroy or injure any 
legitimate industry. I find another plank here which is cer- 
tainly one of great pith and moment; and in this little eddying 
current of time in which we enter and perform on the stage 
here in the Senate, only a mere atom in the great whirlpool of 
eternity, let us remember that perhaps a Democratic platform 
might survive for awhile, and it is just as well to find out what 
there is in it, to see whether or not it has been kept. Let me 
read this, that would provoke shouts of tumultuous, derisive 
laughter in whatever quarter of the United States it might be 
read to-day. No literacy test will be needed to understand what 
that plank means when I read it. Why, even a man who, in the 
langnage of the immigration bill, was graded as of “ constitu- 
tional psycopathic inferiority,” could tell what this means. Let 
me read it, so that the wayfaring politician, even though he be 
defeated, will understand what it is: 

We favor a single presidential term and to that end urge the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of the United 
States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate of this 
convention— 

To what? 
to this principle. 

They pledged the candidate of that convention to this prin- 
ciple! Well, I wonder if there is any principle in polities, or 
is a platform written just to get through the campaign on? 
There may be some resolution for such a constitutional amend- 
ment pending here. I do not know. I will promise not to con- 
sume any great length of time if a majority Senator will intro- 
duce such a resolution, and I will promise to vote for it. If you 
would lengthen the term to about six years nnd then tell the 
occupant of the office that that was his last trial at the Execu- 
tive office, I would gladly vote for it. 

I have seen so many Presidents, and some of them. Repub- 
licans, and governors until they pass out of my memory— 
I would not burden my memory with the number—who have 
spent more time trying to get a second term than they did in 
performing the duties of a first term, that I think it would be a 
useful change. Whenever a person is infected with the fatal 
malady of a second term there is no happiness or peace on earth 
for him or anybody else afterwards. I am reminded of that line 
from Dante describing the spirits of those who had not lived 
justly. They might have lived riotously and happily in this 
world, but they landed in the wrong place; and with the well- 
known illustrations by a great artist that went with the favorite 
copy of the poem there was this line, which well describes a 
eandidate who wants a second term: 

The stormy blast of hell, with restless fury, drives the spirits on— 


To a second term. [Laughter.] 

Ah, if the immortal poet had lived to this time, how much 
better he could have portrayed Gehenna and all of its tribula- 
tions if he had seen the man who is simply incurably afflicted 
with a desire for a second term of some executive office! 

So that is another plank. If Secretary McAdoo is so horrified 
at a subsidy because “the Democratic platform prohibits sub- 
sidies,” here is another one, a third one, about which nothing 
had been heard in this campaign, and I apprehend nothing will 
be heard from our majority friends. It is not the first time 
it has happened. I know of another great President who came 
in in the full flush of a first term and concluded that it was 
all that the public welfare would ever permit him to hold, and 
still he ran three times and was elected once afterwards. 
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After this there is another very suggestive plank in this plat- 
form. I want to read it, because it is about as near as I ever 
get in my beliefs at the present time to my Democratic brethren 
on matters of principle. They have here, in the Baltimore plat- 
form, a protest against the executive encroachment on the other 
branches of the General Government: 

We believe in the preservation and maintenance in their full strength 
and integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each — 
within its own bounds and not encroaching upon the just powers o; 
either of the others. 

The distinguished senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
this evening was pleased to criticize the language of some of 
his Republican brethren because they had intimated that the 
Executive had some influence with the Senate. Privately 
speaking, I think he has. I have no sympathy with it. If he 
were a Republican he would find some of us the same way. I 
never got along with even any Republican governor in my 
Stute who manifested the same tendency. I spent the years of 
my life when I ought to have known better, because I had ar- 
rived at years of understanding, in the State legislature, and 
a large part of my trouble grew out of the fact that some of 
the Republican governors of that State always wanted to tell 
the legislature what to do. I always thought if the governor 
wanted to do that he would first have to go up to my district 
and be nominated and elected to the place I held. I feel that 
way now. The State that I represent in part, with my Demo- 
cratic colleague, in this Chamber, has more population than 
14 other States of this Union, its manufactures are greater 
ihan those of nearly 23 other States of the Union, its agricul- 
ture equal to 16 other States, and its banking resources are 
second only to those of New York City, and the latter’s are greater 
than anything else in the Western Hemisphere. New York 
State equals in population 17 other States; its manufacturing 
29 other States; and its banking exceeds any other State in 
the Union. So why should a President who might be elected 
from Delaware or Nevada, with 80,000 people, or Wyoming 
with 125.000, or Rhode Island with a good many more—I do 
not remember exactly the population, but it is more—tell a 
Senator how to vote? It is enough for any President to dis- 
charge well his Executive duties, and leave other service to be 
performed by others chosen for that purpose. 

It is the besetting vice, not only of kings but of Executives, 
to be continually thinking that they know more about legis- 
lation than the people who are elected to fulfill those duties. 
So the protest in the Democratic platform about Executive en- 
croachment, read in the light of events that have occurred since 
March 4, 1913, seems like an idle jest, a supreme bit of humor. 

If the shipping bill is enacted, and forty or fifty million dollars 
are expended as an entering wedge, in response to the Executive 
demand, it will cease to be humorous. I never saw a bureau in 
Washington or in a State capital grow any less after it was 
once started. They always grow larger. They are clamoring 
for more appropriations. They can always see more and more 
ahead to do. Let them alone, and after a while they spread 
out and cover the whole country. There will be nothing left 
but a bureaucratic government if you will let them alone. We 
have the shipping bill, the interstate commerce bill, the trade 
commission bill, the antitrust law, the disposition of the Execu- 
tive powers through the Cabinet offieers and the heads of 
departments to reach out and do all of these things, and so 
concentrate them in a single person. 

I am reminded that for the first time, probably, in the Senate 
I will read an authority that is not recognized as orthodox. In 
the year 1835 there was a somewhat physically weak child born 
in the State of Missouri. As the neighbors said over in that 
country, they had a pretty hard time bringing him up; but he 
survived and finally landed in Hannibal. Afterwards he was 
known as a sort of a court jester to the American people. I 
refer to Mark Twain. I probably ought to apologize for reading 
Mark Twain in the Senate. He is not recognized as a legisla- 
tive authority or statesman, as a rule; and stil, as I watch 
'exeeutives, State or National, with their continual, steady ad- 
vance, absorbing power after power that they can reach as it 
comes along in their way, I begin to think that maybe Mark 
Twain was a statesman instead of a humorist. 

Quoting now from Roughing It: 


Toward dawn we got underway again; and presently, as we sat with 
raised curtains enjoying our early morning smoke and contemplating the 
first splendor of the rising sun as it swept down the long array of 
mountain peaks, flushing and gilding crag after crag and summit after 
summit, as if the invisible Creator reviewed his gray veterans and they 
saluted with a smile, we hove in sight of South Pass City. The hotel 
keeper, the postmaster, the biacksmith, the mayor, the constable, the 
city marshal, and the principal citizen and property holder—all came 
out and greeted. us cheery, and we gave him good He gave us a 
little Indian news and a little Rocky Mountain news, and we gave him 
some Plaias information in return, He then retired to his lonely 


grandeur, and we climbed on among the bristling peaks and ragged 

conos. Routh, 7 — — consi: ed of four log cabins, one of which was 
ished, f eman those 

chiefest of 1 10 


master, mayor, constable, and principal hes 
all ondensed into one person and crammed into one sk "i Tm said he 
was “a perfect Allen's revolver of dignities." And he said that if he 


were to die as postmaster, or as blacksmith, or as postmaster and black- 
smith both, the 7 
would be a frightful loss See a ve pe die Ao dE 

Why, of course it would. Ah, Mark Twain, when he jested 
for the American people, lived because back of every jest there 
was an undying trait of human nature. The court jester of the 
early days was the wisest man in the kingdom. If he were not, 
he could not keep his head on his shoulders. Any court jester 
that sprang a chestnut on the monarchs of those days lost his 
head quicker than a Republican postmaster in Illinois. [Laugh- 
ter.] The “consolidated inhabitant of the Rocky Mountains” 
was the executive of these later days, not by breaking the Con- 
stitution in terms, not by violating the statutes, not by proclaim- 
ing to the public that he favors a consolidation of power. Oh, 
no; none of that; but by silent influences and by processes that 
are a great deal more insidious than the lobby which the Presi- 
dent thought he discovered here during the summer of 1913. 
He seeks practically to do these things, in fact, without giving 
them a name. I believe every member of a legislative body, and 
especially of the Senate, ought to give it a name. Let the 
Executive of this eountry stay in the place where the Constitu- 
tion put him. I am not saying that as a member of the minor- 
ity; I would say it just as soon and with more fervor—if I had 
started on this line earlier in the evening—if I were on the 
majority side and there were a Republican President. 

Mr. McAdoo was horrified because when they told him this 
would be a subsidy and asked him why he could not stand for 
a subsidy he replied, “Oh, the Democratic platform of 1912 
forbids a subsidy.” What about these other planks? Yes; I 
have some more here, and I want to use them for a kind of 
reference book hereafter, and I might as well put them in here, 
and on the shipping bill it is especially important. If he could 
not break the platform on the subsidy plank, why does he break 
it on the others? The platform says: 

Pa! . = ee 1 and economy which befits a 
the salaries of which drain the substance of the pepe. ofces, 

Let us see what happened? I looked over the estimates not 
long ago, and in those estimates for 1916, the next fiscal year, 
I found that increase of salaries and the creation of new offices 
amounted to $10,000,000. So I do not think there has been any, 
great effort at reducing either the salaries or to keep down tho 
creation of new offices. 

There was a publicity plank on recommendations for appoint- 
ments to office. What has become of it? Nobody knows. It 
disappeared long ago. Nobody has heard of it recently here. 
It has been a year and a half or two years since it was men- 
tioned in this Chamber. I doubt whether its familiar features 
will ever be visible again to its best friends. The plank favors 
the publicity of all recommendations for appointment to public 
office. I remember here only two years ago that on a bill in 
connection with the creation of a judicial district we tried to 
have an amendment so that we would know who recom- 
mended the appointment of one of the judges. Do we know? 
Not yet, save by conjecture. If anybody knows, he has dreamed 
it; it is a vision. 

That is another plank that is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, as usual. 

Then there was a plank on the rights of labor which provides: 

We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908— 

So that some workman employed in the steel mills of North 
Chicago or in the glucose works at Peoria or over at South Bend 
in the Studebaker works who was on the pay roll and wanted to 
find out just what his rights were under the Democratic plat- 
form and what it promised, he would read: 

We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908. 

Well, all of them do not carry the platforms of 1908 and of 
previous years in their pockets, but when he turned to the plat- 
form of 1908 he would see a signboard that referred to a bill 
that was passed in the Senate several years before, and would 
have still to keep going. Then, when it was worked out in the 
legislation in the amendments to the antitrust law, what did it 
do? I remember that the first time here thnt I felt constrained 
to vote against an amendment in a deficiency appropriation bill 
relative to the Attorney General's office exempting labor unions 


from prosecution by express terms, I received my due share of 
criticism. Mr. Gompers fell upon me with great vigor, but he 


has fallen upon so many people that his victims now aggregate 
peas oan his followers, so that his victims were able to pull 
rough. 


It is net because I am at all hostile to Mr. Gompers 
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or anything he represents, only I prefer to do my own voting 
and thinking, instead of letting Mr. Gompers do them for me, 
and I shall continue to do that in the years to come, if the Lord 
favors me with the privilege of staying on earth. I may say, 
however, that in such places as I have been privileged to act I 
have done as much for union labor as any other person in the 
State I have the honor to represent here. 

I will help them now at any time and place; I will go out of 
my way to do so. Everything Mr. Gompers orders, however, is 
not beneficial to organized labor. He has made several mistakes 
in his time. He has at times loudly proclaimed the innocence of 
men who have been convicted of crime afterwards and properly 
convicted and confined in the penitentiary. f 

What amendment to the antitrust law was made by this bill? 
Simply a declaration that the right to labor or that human labor 
should not be considered as a property right, as a thing, but as 
u personal attribute; that is what it means; and that men could 
combine in labor unions and create them without being sub- 
jected to its restraints. That is right. But they had that priv- 
ilege or right before. It needed no law, no amendment to per- 
mit a labor union to do that. 'There never has been a time in 
this country when any court, State or Federal, ever forbade 
Jabor unions to exist. They have always had the right independ- 
ently of the amendment to exist for any lawful purpose. But I 
return to the provision of the law. What does it do? It per- 
mits them to organize and their members to do anything in fur- 
therance of legitimnte purposes. Now, that is the same amend- 
ment I offered here in April, 1913, precisely. That is all that 
section is, and it is all, in justice, that any party ought to do. I 
am not criticizing the Democratic Party for doing no more. 
They did enough on that. That is all that can lawfully be 
asked by anybody in the country. This is not a country of 
classes; it is a country of equality of rights under the law. But 
the party leaders induced the representatives of labor to expect 
more, possibly more than ought or could have been done. I 
criticize it for its extravagant promises to gain votes in a 
campaign. 

And I turn now to yet another plank. If I took a piece of 
charcoal and went through the Democratic platform and marked 
out the planks that have not been kept, there would be few left 
in the entire document. 

There is yet another plank, and to my mind this is one—I 
will not say the most important, but to the gentleman of whom 
I was talking awhile ago it would be the most important; to 
ihe gentlemen of high standards in politics who look with hor- 
ror nnd detestation upon the vileness and the iniquity of the 
practical politician—to those gentlemen civil-service laws are of 
the essence of their lives. They are of the breath of their 
nostrils. I have always been in favor of civil service, and 
within whatever area I have been called on to act I have acted 
in favor of it. I handled 2,500 employees for four years under 
a rigid eivil-service law. and we kept the law; we observed it 
in letter and spirit. They, of course, were not postmasters; 
they were State employees. No postmasters got in under that 
civil service, and they did not stay in under the Government 
civil service either. 

Now I come to the civil-service plank, and it is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever, Mr. President. There is nothing like 
it; *Ful many a gem of purest ray serene the dark un- 
fathom'd caves" of the Democratic platform bear. But this 
is one of the superlative planks. It reads: 

h 
exon EA ci erui A E 
Sppe atmen: and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party. 

That bas always been the substance of every politician’s 
offense, that service rendered to a political party should never 
have any recompense. If anyone was appointed to office be- 
cause he had helped the party get into power, and labored 
faithfully and had been a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water, and had done humble things well—if he ever got any 
recognition that was the sum total of political crime, and so 
it was forbidden by this plank. No appointments were to be 
made for service rendered to a political party. 

We favor a reorganization of the civil service, with adequate com- 
pensation commensurate with the class of work performed, for all offi- 
cers and employees; we also favor the extension to all classes of civil- 
service employees of the benefits of the provisions of the employers' 
liability act; we also recognize the right of direct petition to Congress 
by employees for the redress of grievances. 

It is all put in one platform. There has been nothing like unto 
it seen lately. Why, in the short span of time that I have 
been about this place just think of what has happened! Civil 
service, yes; revision of the tariff, yes; income tax, yes; a num- 
ber of new employees, certainly; and they are pretty searching 
kind of fellows. 'They get around and over the community and 


they interview gentlemen and they often go after men after 

their incomes have been listed and put them under oath around 

Chicago and Peoria, cities where I roam when I am not here. 

pres examine the needy millionaires and make them come to 
me. 

Were they put under civil service? You would think that the 
income-tax work would be about as nonpolitical as any you could 
think of. There was a good Samaritan on our side of the 
Chamber who offered an amendment that all of the income-tax 
employees should be put under the civil-service law of the 
United States. What happened to it? Why, it was slain with- 
out benefit of clergy. Nobody on the other side dropped an 
untimely tear when it died. 

Later on yet other things came ; a deficiency bill went through, 
and in the deficiency bill there was an amendment to remove 
the deputy internal-revenue collectors and the deputy United 
States marshals from the civil service. Was that required for 
the good of the service? Hardly. They would be no better 
for being taken out of the civil service, and the chances were 
that you would keep experienced men on the idea that originally 
they were fit as to their honesty and capacity, and that their 
term of service would make them more competent for the per- 
formance of their duties, which are largely of a technical char- 
acter. Still they were not only not permitted to stay where they 
were but they were removed from under the laws giving them 
protection. The deputy marshals were left as spoils. 

Then the next thing that came along was the currency act. 
My colleague [Mr. Lewis] has got into some controversy with 
the Federal reserve bank. I do not know what the merits or 
the demerits of the controversy are, but I apprehend that he 
will be able to take care of himself, and so will the other fel- 
lows. Therefore I will be a neutral power and let the belliger- 
ents fight it out. But the Federal reserve act, one would think, 
would call for a class of employees that were not necessarily 
politicians. Instantly there arises in a man's mind visions of 
cashiers and bookkeepers and those having knowledge of stocks, 
bonds, commercial paper, and so forth, running through the list 
necessary for an average-sized bank in a city of a million or 
two population. We proposed here to place the employees pro- 
vided for and necessary to operate the Federal reserve act under 
the civil service. A Senator on this side of the Chamber made 
the motion. It suffered the same untimely fate that other 
motions of the kind did. My recollection now is—I think I am 
correct on this point—that it was tied. There were some of 
our Democratic friends on the other side of the Chamber who 
were disposed on a thing of that kind to vote with us. So there 
was a tie vote, and I think the Recorp shows that on the tie the 
Vice President was in the chair; and as he decided the tie for 
the Democratic majority, he voted against putting the employees 
of the Federal Reserye Board under the civil-service laws of 
this country. 

The Covington bill, which created the Trade Commission, has 
in it no elements of politics. It seems to me that there is no 
more politics in that commission than there is in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and I hope it will work out in that way. 
Still, the Members on this side of the Chamber were unable to 
have the employees made necessary by that act placed under 
the civil-service laws of this country. 

I need not say anything of assistant postmasters and fourth- 
class postmasters, because I do not care so much, for my part, 
about that. All of my life I have never had any patronage to 
distribute. It has always been in the hands of the other fellow 
in my country. In our party, in our family divisions, my lot has 
always been cast with the fellow who did not have the pay 
roll. Possibly I am unfortunate in it. I have missed a great 
deal of trouble, very likely, that I have seen the other fellow 
have; so I am not wearing any visible signs of mourning over 
the postmasters in this country. We expect them to go out; 
but I do respectfully protest against the infamous cloak of 
hypocracy that has mantled the shoulders of a deserving law. 

In the name of civil service more political crimes have been 
committed under this administration than were ever perpe- 
trated in the palmiest days of the worst spoilsmen that the 
field of American politics ever saw. Take a county that for- 
merly was in my old legislative district of 25 years ago, a 
Democratic county. My district was Democratic. I was raised 
among Democrats, Mr. President. I have always been a minor- 
ity man. I am used to them. I learned to like them early, 
personally, but I learned to distrust their politics. Down in 
this Democratic county three men were examined for post- 
master, and just out of sheer, unadulterated, malicious curi- 
osity, I investigated it. One was appointed. He was a Demo- 
erat. The other two were disappointed. [Laughter.] They 
were both Democrats, so I could assume a severely judicial 
aspect, as it was not my kettle of fish. I looked it up. I got 
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their ratings on their examination. One man made 70 and a 
fraction, another made $82, another made 97, and the one that 
got the 70 mark was appointed. Do you know why? He was a 
politician. The other two were just simply men that attended 
to their own business and yoted the Democratic ticket, and did 
no go around and hustle for delegates and help nominate the 
Member of Congress, So certainly the 70 per cent man got in. 
They put out another man whose public service in his little post 
office was as efficient as that of any postmaster in the Republic, 
and all the years of his faithful service went for nothing. He 
was a fourth-class postmaster, too. 

Shovld a wise man utter vain knowledge— 

That is one of Job’s neighbor's fervid utterances at a time 
when Job was somewhat ailing. 

Should a wise man utter vain knowledge and fill his belly with the 
east wind? 

That is the old version, and I like it. The new one is, “ Fill 
himself with the east wind," but I like to have the anatomy 
specified where the wind is. That is civil service from A to Z 
in this administration, simply wind in that locality—an idle 
jest; something about which the petty gods of Egypt or of 
Greece, 30,000 in number, if they had time to bother about such 
things in their day, might have turned into an idle holiday 
jest—contemplate civil service under this administration! 

Trust a lamb to something carnivorous with claws and expect 
it to get away alive! Do not trust civil service to such pro- 
fessions as this in a platform. ‘The President is a good man. 
I respect him. I am talking about the principle, and not the 
man, but he has certainly got around him some people that do 
not tell him every day what they are doing, or else they do 
not let the right hand know what the left hand is doing. 

These things nre platform pledges; and I now quote from 
our President on civil service when he was a candidate in 
order that the record may be rounded out on this plank. I 
only do it to put it in the Rxcomp, as it is old and hackneyed 
by this time. He phrased it somewhat picturesquely when he 
said the Democratic— 

Platform was not molasses to catch flies. 

After the election, and in the full flush of admiration for the 
confidence the people seemed to have manifested in him, he 
gave utterance to this inspired sentiment. I do not think there 
is anybody but the senior Senator from Missouri who could 
fully appreciate the warmth, the ardor, the deep sense of de- 
votion, that is manifested in this quotation. He says: 

My warm advocacy and support both of the principle and the bona 
fide practice of civil-service reform is known to the whole country, 
and there is no danger that the spoils system will creep in with my 
approval or connivance. 

Well, give him the benefit of the doubt. It has not crept in 
with his approval or his connivance; but you know what the 
law is the world over wherever the common law is adminis- 
tered, wherever that great code exists that flows from the days 
of the mighty Alfred, leading us to practice under the same 
forms here that are in use on the banks of the Thames. You 
know that under a principle that is as old as Anglo-Saxon 
liberty there is such a thing as criminal negligence, and that the 
person who causes loss of life or personal injury by the non- 
performance of a duty is as responsible as the one guilty of an 
overt, intentional act. There is such a thing as official negli- 
gence, and it is manifested in this case, 

Why, here is another thing, and it comes at a most inoppor- 
tune time, because I have a very great admiration for the sage 
from Nebraska. We have been together on platforms some- 
times. We have touched elbows at many banquet tables, until 
I have grown blasé and dyspeptic. The only difference is that 
I never took a dollar of gate money in my life of such mostly 
humble service for nearly 20 years. If anybody ever could stand 
staying in an audience and listening to me on a public occasion, 
he did not have to pay for the privilege. He could get my talk 
for nothing. The only difference-is that the Secretary of State 
took the gate money, and it is all right. He started that way, 
and I started the other way, and we are both entitled to our 
liberty of opinion; but here is quite another matter, In view 
of this platform declaration I have a right to say something 
about that. The other matter I will drop. 

It will be necessary, in order to observe this properly and with 
the especial éclat that it demands, to read this again, Mr. 
President: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rightly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability should be the standard of 
appn enant and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party. 

The letter addressed to Walter W. Vick, dated August 20, 
1913, said: 

Now that you have arrived and have acquainted yourself with the 
situation— 


This is down in San Domingo, down in the Tropics. Now, 
there ought to be a little allowance made. It is universally 
recognized that morals are a little more lax in the Tropics than 
they are in the North Temperate Zone. Their raiment is not 
so complete. The formalities and conventions of life are not 
observed to the degree that they are in our latitude, and so 
probably some degree of liberality ought to be shown in read- 
ing this letter; that is, for the people of the majority party 
meditating over tropical statecraft. What about the one that 
lives at this end of the line of communication, the premier of 
this administration? 

Now that you have arrived and have acquainted yourself with the 
situation, can you let me know what positions you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserving Democrats? 

To the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a 
political party. 

Let me know what positions you have at your disposal with which 
to reward deserving mocrats. Whenever you desire a suggestion 
from me in regard to a man for any place down there call on me. 

You have had enough experience in politics to know how valuable 
workers are when the campaign is on— 

Why, certainly— 
and how difficult it Is to find suitable rewards for the deserving. I do 
not know to what extent a knowledge of the Spanish language is 
necessary for employees. Let me know what is requisite, together 
with the PURI and when appointments are likely to be made. Sul- 
livan will be down before long. 

That is not Roger Sullivan. That is another fellow. 
(Laughter. ] 


And you and he together ought to be able to bring about such re- 
forms as may be necessary there. 


Well, now, that is a likely outfit for reform down at that 
end, the way things look to me. Reform! Ah, that is the 
reason reform gets a bad name in this country. There are a 
bevy of reformers, in the language of the poet, that you ought 
to look at a long way off. “Distance lends enchantment to 
the view”; and if you watch them right closely I am not so 
sure about whether you would be a reformer or not, Mr. 
President, or I myself. 


And you and he together ought to be able to bring about such re- 
forms as may be necessary there. You will find Sullivan a strong, 
courageous, reliable fellow. The more I have seen of him, the better 
satisfied I am that he will fit into the place there and do what is 
nece: to be done. 

e W. J. BRYAN. 


ry truly, yours, 
Another splintered plank! Another bottom fallen out! An- 


other great principle gone! Where? Nobody knows—to the 
limbo of broken promises. The letter in its entirety, unprofaned 
by ribald comment of mine, ought to appear. So I insert it here 
in its primeval chastity as a fit and enduring epitaph to an- 
other deceased plank in the remarkable document I am quoting. 

The letter addressed to Walter W. Vick dated August 20, 
1913, is as follows: 


Now that you have arrived and have acquainted yourself with the 
situation, can you let me know what positions you have at your 
Ere mg with which to reward deserving Democrats? Whenever you 
desire a suggestion from me in regard to a man for any place down 
there call on me. = 

You have had enough experience in politics to know how valuable 
workers are when the campaign is on and how difficult it is to find 
suitable rewards for the deserving. I do not know to what extent a 
knowledge of the Spanish language is necessary for employees. Let 
me know what is requisite, together with the salary, and when ap- 
pointments are likely to be made, Sullivan will be down before long 
and you and he together onpa to be able to bring about such reforms as 
may be necessary there. ou will find Sullivan a strong, courageous, 
reliable fellow. The more I have seen of him the better satisfied I am 
that he will fit into the place there and do what is necessary to be 


done. 
Very truly, yours, W. J. BRYAN. 


I do not know all of those people, but the National Civil 
Service Reform League gathered itself in solemn conclave in 
New York on February 7, Sunday. It is a good day, and pos- 
sibly a good deed. They thought it was, Their motives were 
pure. After some mental labor they produced the following, 
to wit: 


The National Civil Service Reform League profoundly regrets that 
the Secretary of State appears to have suggested and advocated and 
later publicly justified the use of the customs service of Santo Do- 
mingo, constituting a national trust for the benefit of another Ameri- 
can Republic and its creditors, to reward partisan services in our 
domestic politics. 

The National Civil Service Reform League, by its governing body, 
declares this course plainly inconsistent, not only with fidelity to the 
8 of the merit system, and with the purpose avowed in the 

omocratic national platform of 1912, to make merit and ability 
the standard of appointment and promotion rather than service to a 
pamon party,” but with ordinary good faith toward the Dominican 

popie and its creditors. 

t hereby publicly expresses its earnest hope that the President will 
promptly take such effective action as may prevent the practical appli- 
cation of a policy so generally and justly condemned. 


And, Mr. President, here endeth this chapter on this plank. 
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I feel as to the shipping bill that, when a subsidy is con- 
demned because a Democratic plank opposes it, these are all 
legitimate arguments. I think I would be derelict in the per- 
formance of my duty if I did not preserve in some permanent 
form these evidences of high devotion, filling us with high, 
exciting, and gratifying prospects, of the love of this ad- 


ministration for the civil service. It is without a parallel 
and the interpretation thereof is equal to that where they said 
they would destroy no legitimate industry, when their first 
act was to smite down one of the principal industries in this 
country. 

Here is another thing. This is possibly a matter of opinion, 
and there would be a difference of opinion because it refers 
to the Federal reserve act. I did not vote for that act, and 
up to this time my conscience is reasonably clenr on that sub- 
ject; I have lost no sleep about it; and what is much more 
gratifying, I could not discover during the last election that I 
lost any votes because of my perversity. I refer to the central 
bank plank. I hate to mutilate this orphan known as the 
Baltimore platform.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You did not strike the first blow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is right; it was smitten in the house 
of its supposed friends. It might be premised here properly 
that the central bank which was condemned by the platform 
was known as the Aldrich central bank and was denounced with 
greater or less vehemence as a repetition of the second United 
States Bank that created some trouble in the earlier finances 
of this country as well as in its politics. So the central reserve 
bank appeared to be in the last campaign a charge made against 
Republicans. 

The National Monetary Commission expressed its views in a 
report in substance which provided for a single bank, the func- 
tions of which would be largely the same as those performed 
either by the Federal reserve bank or those banks on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The language in which the Democratic 
Party opposed this measure is as follows: 

We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment of a central 
bank, and we believe the people of the country will be largely freed 
from panics and consequent unemployment and business depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render temporary 
relief in localities where such relief is needed, with protection from 
control or domination by what is known as the Money Trust. 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and not for the 
control of business. All legislation on the subject of banking and cur- 
rency should have for its purpose the securing of these accommodations 
on terms of absolute security to the public and of complete protection 
from the misuse of the power that wealth gives to those who possess it. 

We condemn the present methods of depositing Government funds in 
a few favored banks, largely situated in or controlled by Wall n in 
return for political favors, and we pledge our party to provide by law 
for their deposit by competitive bidding in the banking institutions of 
the country, Nationn] and State, without discrimination as to locality 
upon approved securities and subject to call by the Government. 

I inquire if anybody has ever heard of any bids for deposits 
from the Federal reserve bank in any of the 12 regional districts 
in the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think not. The bank that was created 
was not a central bank, as was explained here on this floor by 
the very able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who was 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee and 
whom we all greatly respect and like on this side. It broke up 
the power of the central bank into 12 regional banks or finan- 
cial pools, all of which were so interrelated that, by simply 
making use of the powers given, any difference in the financial 
level could be readily adjusted, and if it were too low in one 
place, it could be turned off and the level raised from the extra 
funds in some other region. 

There were 12 of these Federal reserve banks. Of course 
there was some difference of opinion about their location. Some 
cities were not satisfied, and it is not my purpose now to go 
into that matter at length. The only historical significance that 
it possesses now to this plank of the Democratic platform is that 
the reading of divers resolutions from several disappointed 
cities led our genial friend, JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, to rise on 
the other side of the Chamber, and shake his long, bony fist at 
the divided Democratic party, and then and there deliver to 
them the justly merited lecture, which has been quoted prob- 
ably more than any literary gem which the senior Senator from 
Mississippi ever worked out of the great intellectual labora- 
tory he possesses. 

The Federal reserve bank in a district through this law 
commandeered every national bank doing business, notwith- 
standing that the original national banking association act that 
was in force when this law was passed declared that the shares 
of stock in.a national bank were persona] property and not- 
withstanding that the charter of the member banks was to be 
forfeited if they refused to go into the Federal reserve bank, 
the bill retained those coercive features. 


Instend.of having one central bank, they created a Federal 
Reserve Board. The appointments to that board are unquestion- 
übly of a high type; I am not objecting to them; I am object- 
ing to the power in this act given to one of the members of 
that board, the Secretary of the Treasury, which puts in the 
hands of one man the right to take or remove Government de- 
posits from Federal reserve banks. 'The last report from his 
office, as I figured it up, showed that nearly $250,000,000 of 
deposits were controlled by the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
controlled more deposits than there were resources in all of 
the reserve banks in the United States. He can make or break, 
he can favor or punish, he can administer as he will that 
tremendous financial power that lies unregulated in his hands 
or regulated by nothing more than his unbridled discretion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THornron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 1 

Mr. SHERMAN. For a question; I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not want to take the Senator off the 
floor, but I wish to ask, is it not a fact that the Secretary of 
the has for years possessed the same power to make 
deposits of all the cash in the. Treasury in whatever banks 
he might desire under the old system of national bank deposits? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, why is it so wrong to have in this 
bill a reiteration of the same power? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will tell you. Let me read you here what 
I read a little while ago from the Democratic platform: 

We condemn the present methods of depos! vi nt fun 
NC pO EE ACCADE 
law for their dex osit by competitive bidding in the aking. iastitations 


of the country, National and State, without discrimination as to locality 
upon approved securities and subject to call by the Government. j 


That is your platform, not mine. You sought in that platform 
to reform and correct the alleged evil, and I am frank to confess 
to the Senator that I think sometimes there was favoritism, or at 
least what appeared to be that; if I had had the power I would 
have hedged that about so that no Secretary of the Treasury 
would ever be empowered to do such a thing. I do not say this 
as applying to the present Secretary, because he is an upright 
man, but the power is there to remain for abuse possibly at 
some time later. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield for a question. . 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Does not the Senator recognize that it is a 
great reform to have the power limited to deposit all these funds 
in banks which, according to their nature, have a relation with 
the United States Government, such as the Federal reserve 
banks, instead of having them deposited in purely private banks, 
as heretofore? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Private banks have not handled 
these deposits. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I mean national banks; and the national 
banks are private banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They are controlled by private capital; 
but in the Federal reserve bank there is a controlling voice in 
me Federal Government, represented by the Federal Reserve 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, while that act was being 
written it could have been so written that this power would 
have been safeguarded in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, so that if any improper occupant of that office sought 
to use that great power he could not do so. As it is, it is 
open, and the Secretary of the Treasury, if he were disposed to 
ras 70 might show very great favoritism in the deposit of the 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that I was on the Committee on Banking and Currency that 
framed the Federal reserve act. The question arose there as 
to what would be the attitude of the National Government in 
respect to deposits that we should make of the money in the 
Federal Treasury. There was considerable comment over it 
and study as to what would be the best solution of the prob- 
lem. The difficulty was that, if you compelled this money to be 
put in the banks, in what proportion and in what manner 
should it be done? Difficulties arose to such an extent that it . 
was deemed best in the interest of good government that there 
should be a sufficient limited discretion left in the Secretary of 
the Treasury so that this money could be distributed equitably 


throughout the United States as the Secretary of the Treasury 
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thought it would be to the best interests of the people and of the 
Government to have them deposited. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before that time the Secretary of the 'Treas- 
ury had the supervision of those matters through the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, had he not? If any national bank kept 
its reserve at some point disapproved for reasons that were 
satisfactory to the Comptroller of the Currency or the Secretary 
of the Treasury—and the Comptroller of the Currency is the 
arm, the hand, and the eye of the Secretary of the Treasury— 
did he not under the old law have the right to remove the 
deposits? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly he had the right to remove 
them; there can be no doubt about that; but the money deposited 
in the Federal reserve banks serves a double purpose. It serves 
as a basis for the circulation of currency, and it serves to build 
up a system of the Government in which the Government has a 
great interest. It was deemed best and wise that this power 
should not be curbed by any hard and fast rule so that money 
often had to remain in places where it was not of use and was 
not necessary. For that reason, at last it was concluded best 
to vest the discretion in the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator is aware that 
the reserves, wherever they were deposited with a reserve 
agent, were available for current uses and that they were so 
used. One criticism was that sometimes they were piled up too 
high in the reserve or central reserve cities, but they were 
available. A certain per cent of them were kept in the vaults, 
but it was not idle money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, Mr. President, but the feature of it 
by which the people get an advantage is the fact that a large 
proportion of the amounts of money that are deposited being 
gold it can be used in times of emergency whenever necessary 
to build up a circulating medium, and, therefore, increase the 
quantity of circulation during crop periods; and then the funds 
can be withdrawn when they are no longer needed for circu- 
lation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But the Democratic Party when vested with 
the power to legislate did not guard against the alleged evil it 
denounced in the plank I have quoted. This is the point I origi- 
nally made, and I restate it before passing on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Suarrotu] that the Vreeland-Aldrich bill provided a sys- 
tem of using emergency currency, and, in my opinion, it was 
the best system that has ever been developed. The Senator 
knows if it had not been for the Vreeland-Aldrich bill there 
would have béen a panic in this country such as never before 
had been known in the history of the country. The Senator 
also knows that that emergency currency is not allin yet. There 
is some $150,000,000 of it out. That is the emergency currency 
that was used, and that was the only thing that saved our Goy- 
ernment from the greatest panic we have ever known. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, far be it from me to con- 
demn the Aldrich-Vreeland currency that was issued. It has 
served a purpose. There is no doubt about that. At the same 
time, it has not that stability about it that the currency that 
can be issued under the Federal reserve act has. There is no 
doubt but that there is some of it out in circulation. It is a 
temporary measure. The difficulty—and the reason the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act did not operate for years and years was not that 
there was not a demand for it, but the fact that the banks and 
the United States Government would not guarantee each other's 
paper, and it was not until after considerable experiment upon 
it and finding that they could do it with safety that at last the 
currency was issued. Under this system, however, you do not 
have to rely upon the individual bank indorsing the paper of 
other banks. All you have to do is to present paper that in my 
judgment is the best banking paper that ever has been issued by 
any banking system in the history of the world; and when that 
is presented the currency can be issued, dependent upon the 
demands of the particular bank or the particular individual 


that wants the money, instead of relying upon the indorsement 


of other banks. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly must have forgotten the 
basis of the emergency currency. The basis of the emergency 
currency was exactly the same as the basis you have now as 
far as the security is concerned. I want to say to the Senator 
also that I think he was mistaken when he said tbere was a 
demand for that emergency currency. Whenever the demand 
was created it was issued. That is the great strength of that 
law—that it is not a building up of credits, pyramid upon pyra- 
mid, and it is there always as a reserve to be drawn upon when 
they want it. That is why I say it is very, very much better 
than the present system, with the amendments that have been 


offered ; and if the Senator remembers, the reason I spoke of it 
particularly was that only last evening that was one of the 
things that were condemned—the passage of the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill by a Republican administration. On the other hand, 
the Senator well knows—well, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senator. 

9 85 SHERMAN. Just so I do not lose the floor, it is all 
rig 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not proceed any further now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am yielding only on the idea that the 
Senator is asking a question, and that I retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As long as the Senator yields 
only for a question he can not lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All I want to say in answer to the question 
is this—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not want to take the Senator off the 
floor. It seems to me that everyone concedes—and I think it 
was generally conceded in the committee—that while the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill had served a good purpose, though it was slow in 
getting into operation, the system that was devised under the 
Federal reserve act was much better than that, because you did 
not have to have the guaranty of other banks in order to issue 
the currency. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just one other word, Mr. President, and then I 
am through. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield only for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Utah for a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only for a question, if the Senator desires 
to ask a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not desire to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I was going to make a statement in answer to what the 
Senator from Colorado has said, but I will not do so, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois will 
proceed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Another provision of the bill that has to 
do with the plank I am referring to now empowers the Federal 
Reserve Board to go out into its district and become a competi- 
tor in the open market with its member banks and with the 
State banks in the district that are not member banks. This 
power is contained in a provision that authorizes the Federal 
reserve bank to buy bills of exchange in the open market. 
This makes the Federal reserve bank a competitor. I am not 
criticizing that feature of it because of any tender solicitude 
for the interests of the banks. Many years ago the second 
United States Bank had a most unpleasant experience, and it 
finally, before it liquidated and went out of business, became 
an alleged menace in its power to the public, It was because 
the second United States Bank became a competitor of all the 
other banks in the country, and being a competitor it very 
naturally created opposition in such a way that political activi- 
ties began to be manifested against the bank, and out of it 
came Jackson's enmity, which resulted in the final destruction 
of the bank. There is in the Federal reserve bank system now a 
similar principle of mischief, in that it makes the Federal re- 
Serve bank in the district a competitor in the open market with 
een the State and private bánks and the member banks of the 
et. 

The last of these planks to which I shall have time to refer 
is the conclusion. There are others here of lesser moment 
that under other conditions I should be very glad to take up. 
I refer now, however, to the last plank in the platform, which 
says: 

Our platform is one of pres les 
to our national welfare, Our pl 


which we believe ie be essential 
are made to be kept when in office 
as well as relied upon Soronia os 5 and we vite the coop- 
eration of all citizens, regar party, who believe in maintaining 
unimpaired the institutions and 2 — of our country. 


That is a sort of a general all-around prayer in the platform, 
and it only adds to the breaches of the specific ones that I have 
enumerated. 

The President recently admitted in Indianapolis that the 
Democrats were a minority party and that they are still on 
trial. The returns of the last November election indicate that 
he has difficulty in distinguishing between a trial and a verdict 
against the defendant. The President tells every independent 
voter, to use his language, that it is cold and lonely where he 
is, and to come into the Democratic Party, where it is warm 
and where there are great emotions. I had not seen a great 
emotion in the Democratic Party until along about midnight 
last night, when the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
was possessed of tremendous emotion for a while, equaled only 
by that the other day when they exchanged courtesies with each 
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other on that side of the Chhmber. These are the only emo- 
tions I have witnessed either before or since the Indianapolis 
address. ‘These emotions are roused by Democrats who are 
sitting on the breeching strap, and the warmth produced comes 
from factional disputes over patronage and criticisms of his 
legislation. If the last half of his administration matches the 
first half, the warmth is likely to kindle an incendiary fire in 
his household. 

It is said that this legislation is in obedience to public opinion. 
What evidence is there of this public opinion? The President's 
election in 1912 by a minority of nearly one and one-half mil- 
lions? The division of the Republicans, so that either wing fell 
below a united Democracy? The returns of the 1914 election, 
in which the Republicans warn him they are united as of old? 
The loss of the States and votes that writes defeat for him in 
1916? The results of his legislation and what the public think 
of it? 

If three men be in a race and two stop and quarrel, the third 
ean walk to the goal and win. But let not the victor exult in 
his speed, for he won not on his own swiftness but the quarrel 
of his adversaries. The less sball he invoke his deceptive 
strength to justify legisintion to which his adversaries are 
both opposed. For when his adversaries shall see what has 
been wrought by President Wilson they will rise together and 
overthrow him. 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS, 

The President must and does assume the responsibility for 
both the legislative and executive acts of his administration. 
Congress until recently has only registered his executive de- 
erees. The first sign of legislative independence by a Demo- 
cratie Congress evokes a threat against Congress that dis- 
obedience to his orders will bring “ deep bitterness to them.“ 

What will that “deep bitterness” be? The denial of patron- 
age? If the shipping bill is not supported, will it be made a 
test of obedience? Will the * deep bitterness" consist in with- 
holding patronage from Senators who do not take Executive 
orders? Will Senators be hunted down in their own States and 
destroyed because, forsooth, they do not take orders from the 
Executive? I never took an order from an Executive in my life, 
and I have more respect for a member of any party, my own or 
anybody else's, who does not, and who prefers to stand upon the 
dignity and power of whatever legislative office he may possess. 

It is the height of Executive usurpation; and in a happier 
day and in a better time such interference with the legislative 
braneh of the Government, not only by this administration but 
by those of the Republican Party in days past, ought to lead to 
the impeachment of an Executive. 

If we undertook by our acts in this body to make war upon 
the Executive, to hamper him in the performance of his duties, 
to threaten reprisals upon him in this body if he did not take 
our orders in nominating or selecting the members of his own 
Cabinet and those that are immediately connected with his 
political household, I would think the Senate had descended 
from its dignified level and had played the part of a usurping 
branch of the Government, and none the less is that true when 
an Executive sees fit to go outside of his official duties and un- 
dertake to thrust legislation upon the Congress and upon the 
people under the pretense that it is in obedience to public 
opinion. 

These are not the words of a constitutional President, sworn 
to perform his duties. They are the lawless proclamation of a 
man who has thrown aside the orderly procedure of govern- 
me.t by law and substituted the unregulated will of the arbi- 
trary and accidental man. This is too often the infirmity of 
occupants of high office, either elective or inherited. It was one 
of the reasons governmental power was divided and the Execu- 
tive restrained. History and recent experience confirm the 
wisdom of that restraint. 

The President assaults the United States Senate in language 
the Senators are forbidden to use toward each other, even in the 
acrimony of personal debate. While his attack is on the Repub- 
lican minority, it reaches all Senators who do not agree with 
him. It includes Democrats who are “sitting on the breeching 
strap.” 

In the whole field of parliamentary government in this coun- 
try the United States Senate is the only open forum remaining. 
The rules here are designed to protect the rights of the minority. 
The majority can always take care of themselves. If at any 
time the majority loses its power it is converted to a minority. 
If there be no just regulations, if there be no great barrier 
thrown up to protect the rights of a minority, then the former 
minority, converted into a majority, will persecute and oppress 
and deny. To-day I may be in the majority; to-morrow you 
may be in the majority and I may be in the minority. Parlia- 
mentary rules or statutes or laws, and especially constitutions, 


are not the fleeting caprice of an agitated, rapidly forming, and 
rapidly dissolving multitude. They are fixed rules that protect 
me when you are in power and protect you when I am in power. 

The minority rules here, it is said, are sometimes abused, 
sometimes made the instrument to obstruct legislation. That 
may be their effect. I apprehend that both parties here ought 
not to go to trial on that issue. It would be one of those cases 
where both probably would be found guilty. The tremendous 
indignation of my friend the senior Senator from Missouri in 
regard to people who filibuster comes with but little force and 
less propriety from him. Not many days ago he himself saw the 
propriety of a filibuster, and good naturedly everybody accepted 
it as such. If last night’s lecture to the minority side of this 
Chamber were designed'as a bit of pleasantry, all is well. If it 
were intended as a sober rebuke, we say, “ Surgeon, heal thy- 
self, and after that it will be time enough to be looking after 
the alleged maladies of your neighbors.” 

Why, what a crime it is to filibuster here, because it is said 
we are opposing or preventing the passage of the shipping bill. 
I wish there were some way to ascertain public opinion on the 
shipping bill. I know that any one person is a very fallible 
judge of what public opinion is. Very often we judge of public 
opinion from the immediate surroundings, from the little pool 
where we live, from those with whom we are immediately 
associated, forgetting that there are fifteen or sixteen million 
other voters in the United States, and of all that great array 
we know and see and talk to but a few. 

The Senate is the only body on whose floor the President's 
experimental dogmas may be analyzed, exposed, or defied. None 
ean talk enough to prevent the passage of a bill unless the talk 
shows its weakness and folly. If he fears the talk may last 
until March 4, 1915, when the Sixty-third Congress adjourns 
automatically, I remind him that he still has two full years of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress in which to operate under the New 
Freedom on the business of the country. A Democratic Con- 
gress, acting under his orders, has been in practically continu- 
ous session ever since he was inaugurated; so he ought not hesi- 
tate to convene it after March 4 next if his edict to quit talk- 
ing is defied by the Senate. In dealing with men nothing is 
gained by peremptory orders to shut up. Human speech, human 
opinion, can never be kept confined. You had as well undertake 
to confine the steam in the bowels of the earth. It always finds 
a vent; it may be a peaceful one, but if too long suppressed it 
becomes the source of endless destruction. This language may 
be used in the kindergarten. An Executive who applies it to 
the United Sfates Senate betrays his inability to grasp the 
difference between an independent legislative power in the con- 
duct of human affairs and the absolute dominion of his arbi- 
trary impatience. 

“ Cease your talking," he says; “you are misguided, blind, 
rue ignorant. I have settled everything. I have cleared the 

That is of a kind with the persistent desire to control both 
branches of Congress. He has said how the business of the 
country shall be done, how the Philippines shall be governed, 
how our water power shall be handled, how the resources of 
the public domain, imprisoned by excessive conservation, shall 
be unlocked; how the Government freight boats shall be run 
by the Government at a cost or a profit and then cold out to 
the minority shareholders or somebody else and not be guilty 
of a subsidy condemned by the Democratic Party for half z 
century. He can do everything except keep a deficit from 
stalking through the Treasury Building. That he can not do; 
that he has not done; and I predict he will not do it. It is 
seldom that I assume the róle of prophecy, but I am almost 
moved to do so in this emergency. 

All this explains why Secretary McAdoo last December con- 
gratulated the American people they could endure a prolonged 
business stagnation without a panic. We have learned to look 
for stagnation as a normal symptom of every Democratic ad- 
ministration. Disaster is discounted. Shipwreck is averted 
by staying in the harbor of idleness with the anchor down and 
the crew absent on shore leave hunting the bread line. 

Still, the Republicans are ignorant and have not had a new 
idea in 30 years. Republican Senators were elected by a direct 
vote of the people in Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, North Dakota, Kansas, 
Utah, Washington, Idaho, and Illinois. Why should the Chief 
Magistrate stigmatize them as ignorant? They represent their 
constituents, and, without making any invidious comparisons, the 
constituents in one locality or in one State are about on an 
equality, so far as intelligence and public spirit go, with those 
in all other places or States. 

Blaine knew nothing; Edmunds and Hoar were in the pri- 
mary class. All the array of living Republicans are void of 
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understanding, Misguided’ Republicans follow the steady light 
of the imperishable beliefs of Lincoln and Grant, of Garfield, 
Morton, and Harrison, and. McKinley; we, the living blind, 
following the wisdom and governmental science of the immortal 
dead, whose public services and memory shall endure while civil 
liberty and representative constitutional government of a free 
people abide in the New World. The only wise and good are 
those who derive their title to public office from the Republican 
Party and manifest their virtues by spurning its principles and 
attempting its destruction whenever they are not candidates on 


its ticket. President Wilson’s greatest emotions are manifested. 


in anathemas for Democrats who refuse implicit obedience to 
his decrees and unstinted praise for Republicans whose votes 
for Republican measures are the exception and not the rule. 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS, 


Call the roll of 30:years! Labor employed, punctuated only by 
the idleness: of Democratic administrations. Manufacturers 
were active. Our foreign commerce rose with every year; 
neither was it dependent on war supplies for its volume, con- 
tinuance, or trade balances. Restraints of trade and monopolies 
were curbed. The first great antitrust act was drawn by a 
Republican. It is the sane level from which the heights and 
depths of effective legislation have since been measured. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of railways fulfill daily the 
arduous duties of the greatest carrier system in. the world under 
laws written by a Republican. Not while the pulse of commerce 


beats or railways bear their burdens will the names of Cullom 


and John. Sherman fade from the annals of legislation that 
light the way for succeeding generations. 

Republicans created the Bureau of Labor and made its head 
a Cabinet member. It enacted the first contract labor law; 


abolished child labor in the District of Columbia; passed a 


liability law compensating workmen.. Pure food and meat 
inspection acts, limited hours of labor in interstate service, 
rural free delivery, parcel post, postal savings banks, reclama- 
tion of arid lands, the Isthmian Canal, Hawaii and Samoa were 
made our outposts in the Pacific Ocean—all answer to that call. 
The rights of labor have been secure under just laws. Great 
police regulations have safeguarded the public. The history of 
American finances is written by the Republican Party. It fought 
repudiation and fiat money. It passed the resumption act 
against the evil prophecy of the Democratic Party, It refunded 
the publie debt, and it is carried to-day at the lowest interest 
rates known to the civilized world. It sent free silver to an 
unlamented grave—with. the help of some of our Democratic 
friends—and 16 to t, once the war cry of a great party, is a 
jest; none know it but scorn it; none name it but to laugh. The 
Republican Party established the gold standard and created the 
Monetary Commission and the original emergency currency 
act. The Democratic Party, with its fatal capacity to mis- 
interpret and miscreate from the material and experience 
gathered, produced the Federal reserve law. It will duplicate 
Frankenstein. It is not merely a central bank; it is a cen- 
tralized person with greater power than ought to be vested in 
any man over any lawful business. 

The arm of the Postal Service reached out to cheapen com- 
munication and encourage thrift. The two great oceans were 
joined under the American flag. Where has this Rip Van 
Winkle slept the last 30 years who now rubs his eyes and says 
tle Republiean Party has not had a new idea im all that time? 
The great national statutes of 30 years have sprung from the 
councils of that party. He can not distinguish between the 
morning light of tlie Republican sunrise of things, doing and 
done, and the dusk that is falling on the Democracy. Samuel 
Pepys, the Englishman who kept a diary, records that once, 
after a night of revelry, he woke from a deep sleep and mistook 
sunrise for sunset. History still repeats itself. 


REPUBLICANS BRING PROSPERITY. 


One great issue towers above and divides the voters of the 
United States. Other questions may come and go, but the pro- 
tection of the American people's industrial life overshadows 
them all. It reaches into the depths of the permanent sources 
of prosperity. There is a deep-seated feeling among the people 
that business is more prosperous, work more abundant at fair 
wages, and that they are better off under a Republican than a 
Democratic administration. This belief, traced to its source, is 
founded on historical fact. 'The abandonment of the pro- 
tective system has always been followed by disaster. A re- 
vision of the tariff by the Democratie Party has always pro- 
duced adversity and business depression, as uniformly redeemed 
by the return to the protective schedules of the Republican 
Party. When revision becomes necessary, the Republicans 
ensis the protective features: and the Democrats destroy 

em. 1 


for our needs by a protective duty on the article. 


cratic administration is over. 
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The Republican Party bases the duty on conditions and builds 
it high enough to keep the pay rolls in our country at American 
wages and standards of living. It secures the home market for 
our own producers. It sees no advantage in creating either 
idleness or an excessive surplus by flooding the country with 


free listed or revenue duty imports. It exalts the home mar- 


ket above any to be reached at the expense of freight com- 
missions, inspection charges, and foreign tariffs. The American 
people instinctively know that we ought to be able to supply by 


our own industry all of every article we have facilities to pro- 
duce equal to our wants. 


The people understand: that supplying our home market with 
the work of their own hands makes the difference between 
activity and idleness, between a Republican and Demoeratie ad- 
ministration. We therefore limit the imports of a competitive 
article the like of which we can produce in quantity adequate 
This further 
gives revenue, collected as toll, from the importer and tends to 
equalize: differences in conditions of production. When we have 
so supplied our own wants we seek a foreign market for our sur- 
plus, so there may be no idle period. We know, however, the 
American market is the greatest field for the employment of 
our people and the sale of our products. Secretary Redfield 
will lecture us in vain on foreign markets. "This generation 
ren learned once more that distance lends enchantment to his 

ew. z 

The Democratic tariff reform is always conceived in theory 
but enacted in sectional discrimination—protective in a few 
places and destructive in alL From the horizontal reduction of 
Morrison to the perpendicular ruin of President Wilson, it is 
the signal for everybody to hunt his storm cellar till the Demo- 
It is always a good time to rest 
if one can keep from worrying too much. 

DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 

From December, 1913, to November 30, 1914, disbursements of 
the Government exceeded its receipts by nearly $15,000,000. 
During this time we have had an internal-revenue tax, a Cor- 
poration tax, an income tax, a war tax, and a tariff for revenue 
only, with promises of others as soon as the administration can: 
bows day off from devising new bills to increase the Treasury 

e 

The Democratic Party holds the record as the spendthrift of 
nations for over half a century. The sum of $35,000,000 has 
been appropriated: for a Government railway in Alaska; $25,- 
000,000 will be asked to console Colombia for her failure to 
blockade the construction of the Panama Canal, unless her 
rapacity- and insolence are satisfied; $10,000,000 increase in 
salaries and creation of new offices and $100,000,000 increase 
over the last Republican appropriation testify to faithful en- 
denvors for economy and civil-service reform; $40,000,000 for 
a Government: steamship line rounds: out a record to which 
Democrats: can point with pride or view with alarm, as they 
may chance to be frugal or liberal in their disposition. 

'Their tariff law opened our- fields to the free-listed animals, 
grains, and manufacturers of the world. Its immediate result 
is seen in an influx of animal diseases and insect pests, in in- 
creased imports, decreased exports, diminished revenue, stag- 
nation and distress, mitigated. only by the horrors of the Euro- 
pean war. 

The Federal reserve act places the great banking and credit 
resources of the country in the hands of one man. The re- 
sources of the national-bank system have been commandeered 
for the benefit of States that represent a decided minority in 
agriculture; commerce, and manufactures, 

A Federal Trade Commission has been created. Its purpose 
is not to regulate but to manage business. The commission will 
supplant boards of directors chosen. by private stockholders. 

The antitrust act amendment introduces new regulations and 
restrictions that will not be made plain to the average business 
man in 20 years. Neither individuals nor corporations can act 
without fear of indictment or disastrous reversal of their busi- 
ness policies. 

Amendments. of the postal laws have imposed heavy burdens 
on the railways without additional compensation. The Rural 
Free-Delivery Service is in grave danger of impairment, and it 
is now proposed to abolish all the employees of that braneh and 
substitute a star route contract system. 

There is a manifest hostility to the railways. of the United 
States exhibited by this administration. It is admitted in cer- 
taim quarters if they shall be driven into failure in the per- 
formance of their great carrier duties the Government will 
assume ownership. 


SECTIONAL LEGISLATION. 


The Southern States have a minority of the- agriculture, 
manufacturing, and commerce of the United States; yet they 
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are legislating for the whole country. The great trade and 
banking centers built by the generations of more than a hun- 
dred years are sought to be despoiled. Every American hopes 
for and will help the South to a greater future. Because her 
staple is cotton, it is the peer, but not the king of the diversified 
fields of our country. Because she exports more than three- 
fifths of it, we ought not burden the Treasury with temporary 
steamship lines, to be abandoned when war no longer vexes the 
capitals of the Old World. The cotton interests behind the 
shipping bill propose to exploit the taxpayers of 100,000,000 
people for cheap ocean freights to a foreign market. Govern- 
ment railways, Government steamships, Government banks ad- 
vancing funds to promote private business, Government bond 
issues for money to loan cotton growers, a vast swarm of 
bureaus absorbing the departments of State government until 
an empty shell remains—is the goal of the way this administra- 
tion is traveling. 

The President says the Republican Party is a refuge for those 
who want to consult their grandfathers about everything. The 
platform on which he was elected in 1912 reaffirms its devotion 
to the traditions of his party enforced by a long and illustrious 
line of Democratic Presidents. He is following his grandfathers 
many generations back, for I read in Deuteronomy, “ Thy sheep 
shall be given to thine enemies, and thou shalt have none to 
rescue them." With the embargo on the principal foreign source 
of our clothing wools we are learning anew the value of a 
domestic supply not subject to the fortunes of war. 

PARTY PLATFORM FORGOTTEN. 


If one of the plain people wants to know what President 
Wilson's administration has notdone, read the Baltimore platform. 
It indorses his Democratic grandfathers. He spurns their ad- 
vice. To heed them would be reactionary, and two-thirds of his 
party, he says, are progressive. His administration is afloat on 
the uncharted seas of socialism, with its hidden dangers and its 
destination unknown. 

RIGHTS OF STATES ABSORBED, 

States, once strong in their self-reliant pride, are now mere 
suppliants for favors their ancestors would have spurned with 
haughty and indignant pride. The States, once the civic train- 
ing ground of men, will be but provinces waiting the edicts from 
a distant Capital under the sway of an encroaching Execu- 
tive. Ancient Commonwealths, once instinct with local rights 
jealously reserved in the great charter of the Republic, now 
nbase themselves and worship with humiliating abandonment at 
the shrine of centralized power. You who quote Jefferson and 
hail from the land of Alexander H. Stephens contemplate how 
are the mighty fallen from the tradition of your fathers. 

The only thing in the country not bursting its jacket is the 
Government's cash box. The high cost of living is still bursting 
its victims, and there is nothing the matter with American busi- 
ness except a state of mind. Start buying now and there will 
be no end to it, for the new freedom has released credit and 
money is to be had for the asking. 

REPUBLICANS PROPOSE REMEDIES. 

What does the Republican Party offer? Why should it be 
returned to power? It will restore the protective tariff. Confi- 
dence will follow, and the army of the unemployed will disperse. 
Business will again move in its accustomed channels and enter- 
prise no longer halt by the wayside. 

Great corporations, necessary in modern affairs, will be regu- 
lated and given the equal protection of the law. Monopolies 
will not prey upon the publie, but will be converted into bene- 
ficial enterprises, obedient to wise antitrust laws that will make 
certain what can rightfully be done. Certainty will be sub- 
stituted for confusion, and business will not be under suspicion. 
Success will not be regarded as a badge of rascality and bank- 
ruptey as the only conclusive presumption of virtue. Railways 
will not be condemned to perform an unrequited service, and 
the financial life of the great banking interests of the country 
shall not be subject to the arbitrary will of a single official. 

Social justice will be wrought out in fairness. 'The working- 
man's rights, after a pay roll gives him a chance to earn a liv- 
ing, will be safeguarded by progressive laws. A return of pros- 
perity under the Republican Party will insure employment 
under such terms and conditions as will secure them their share 
of that prosperity. 

THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. 

A Mexican policy will be adopted that will protect our citi- 
zens and their possessions in that country. The civil strife in 
that unhappy land is directly chargeable to the vacillating, 
nerveless, purposeless course of President Wilson's administra- 
tion. He undertook to decide on the moral title of various 
military dictators struggling for supremacy. What choice is 
there between Villa and Huerta? If Jesse James were alive 


he could be substituted as a great moral improvement on both. 
The result has swept its hapless people in the flames of constant 
revolution. Peace is less probable now than when Huerta was 
condemned by the President. Nothing is so precarious there 
as the rights of a citizen of the United States. The oil and oil 
wells of a subject of Great Britain are protected by a note from 
this administration, while the lives of American citizens have 
been taken with insolent cruelty without a protest. 'The note 
evoked by a demand from Great Britain is the only decisive act 
that breathed the power and dignity of this Government since 
this administration assumed its high office. It is humiliating 
that this was to protect an alien's property, and it secured that 
protection promptly. 

This administration has made us, under the Monroe doctrine, 
the dog in the manger of the Western Hemisphere. We have 
not protected the rights of aliens. The Monroe doctrine warns 
other nations to abstain. When will the European Governments 
hold us liable for the pillage and destruction suffered by their 
subjects while we barred them from relief? Some future Hague 
tribunal may ask us why we are not responsible when we as- 
sume to be our brother's keeper. 

An adequate Navy and a rehabilitation of the Army along 
the lines recommended by the Secretary of War are imperative, 
and a part of the Republican future. 

A GLORIOUS RECORD, 


Shall we not walk steadfastly in the faith of our Republican 
fathers? Shall we condemn their handiwork because we will not 
consult anything that is past? The greatest chapters of Amer- 
ican history were written in the years of their ascendancy in 
power. 'They hewed with sturdy stroke the corner stone of civil 
liberty. 'They were progressive without destruction and pre- 
servative without inertia. On their foundation the Republic 
rose to unexampled heights of prosperity. 'The resources of a 
vast continent sprang into industrial life. Our wealth out- 
rivaled recorded history. Not an act of the Republican Party 
has been a headlong plunge into the gulf of experiment. It 
measures and weighs its advances. It has translated the popu- 
lar will into the orderly processes of constitutional government. 
From its foundation to this day, tested by its achievements, it 
is the greatest political party that has ever administered Ameri- 
can Government, s 


On Life and Service of Robert G. Bremner. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. HENRY GEORGE, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 24, 1915, 


On House resolution 711, as follows: 

"Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ROBERT 
G. Bremner, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 

"Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

"Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased." 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is with deep and solemn joy 
that I participate in the services in memory of my colleague and 
friend, ROBERT GUNN BREMNER. We were participants in cer- 
tain committee work of this House of exempting buildings and 
all personal property from taxation that aimed to make Wash- 
ington not only the most beautiful city in the world but the 
model of cities, showing the way American municipalities should 
be built. He brought to the task a well-stored and lofty mind 
and a great heart. 

RosERT GUNN BREMNER was born in the far north highlands 
of Scotland on the 17th of December, 1873, the eldest of a large 
family. When a youth, with his father and mother and three 
younger brothers, he came to Canada. His father was engaged 
in the fishery vocation, and had met with financial reverses 
mainly through the loss of a ship of which he was owner and 
captain. 

When Canada was reached they had little money. Mr. Brem- 
ner bought a farm near Orangeville, Ontario, and, though he 
knew nothing of farming to begin with, he succeeded. 

That country home knew little of luxury; still it was pleasant 
and presented no hardship which family love and energy did not 
easily overcome, and left no memories save those which were 
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recalled with delight and transmitted with profit and pride. 
There in that country home were developed those characteristics 
of good nature, sympathy, liberality, and helpfulness which so 
characterized his later life, 

Robert attended the near-by school and went to the high 
school in Orangeville, of which Mr. Alexander Steele was and 
still is principal, where he boarded with a Mrs. McQuarrie and 
chummed with her son, John, who is now a prominent physician 
in Chicago. At school he was a good student and took great in- 
terest in athletics, but even a deeper interest in the various lit- 
erary organizations of the school. When Robert graduated from 
the high school he taught in the primary department of the 
home school, where later he taught as principal. In 1893 he 
went to New York City. 

At this period times were anything but good and opportuni- 
ties for employment were not nearly so plentiful as the appli- 
cants for positions, yet the stranger, whose only letter of recom- 
mendation was a winning smile, did not find it difficult to secure 
the work that he needed so badly. 'The very day of his arrival 
in New York he dropped in at the rooms of the Manhattan Sin- 
gie Tax Club and there found that the tide in his fortunes had 
turned. 

As those who were acquainted with Rozerr G. BREMNER know, 
his interest in the single-tax idea was deeper than the casual 
reader of his paper might suspect. Occasionally he referred to 
those theories, editorially or in the news columns of his New Jer- 
sey paper, and his treatment of such subjects always displayed 
a most friendly spirit for single-tax organization, and deep down 
in his heart he was persuaded that the principles advocated in 
“Progress and Poverty“ would prove of the greatest benefit to 
the Nation. Even as a boy Mr. BREMNER was a prolific reader. 
Every book that was within his reach was eagerly devoured. It 
was while still at home in Canada that he became aequainted 
with the writings of Henry George, and he was one of the Jat- 
ter's most ardent disciples by the time he arrived in New York. 

It was this sentimental bond that drew him to the rooms of 
the Manhattan Single Tax Club, and it was the same bond of 
sympathy, the spirit of fellowship which a person breeds in the 
hearts of men, that won for him so hearty a welcome. 

After a few months in New York City he went to Paterson, 
where he worked as newspaper reporter on the Evening N ^ 
Morning Call, and Press and Chronicle, respectively, until 1902, 
when he purchased the Passaic Daily Herald. By strenuous 
work he succeeded in making the Herald a paper of influence, 
extending far beyond his own city. 

Mr. BREMNER was active in the Democratic Party from the 
first time he cast his vote. He created new life in the party in 
Passaic, and from the first year he arrived in this city he was 
looked up to as a political leader who inspired. He never sought 
political office for himself, and frequently declined attractive 
political offers and ignored suggestions that he accept nomina- 
tions for office. 

When the time came, however, for nominating candidates for 
the Democratic national convention at Baltimore, in 1911, Mr. 
BREMNER favored the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. His 
great admiration for Wilson caused him to break the rule he 
had adhered to up to that time. Mr. Bremner and Senator 
Hucues were elected district delegates, and Mr. BREMNER, al- 
though ill, was one of the most active spirits in the interest of 
Woodrow Wilson in that convention. His activity is best told 
by State Senator Hinchliffe, who was one of the delegates at 
large from New Jersey in the convention ; 

No one at Baltimore— 

Senator Hinchliffe said— 


was stronger or steadier than Bob. He fought, not to offend or injure, 
but for the real pleasure it gave him, He had a keen sense for seeing 
an advantage and a keen sense for following it up. He had more 
adergro und passages, more inside information, than any mam at the 
convention. 

There was no man in Baltimore who after two days at the convention 
could call by their first names so many men from California to Maine— 
and they all called him by his. 


Following that convention the question as to who would be 
the most available candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
Congress in the newly created seventh district, comprising all 
Passaic County excepting West Milford and Pompton, was dis- 
cussed by the Democratic leaders. 

The unanimous opinion was that Bon BREMNER could lead thé 
party to victory and at the same time help swell the yote for 
Woodrow Wilson, 

In the primaries Mr. Bremner was practically the unanimous 
choice of the Democratic voters of the district, and immediately 
he began a campaign that aroused interest from one end of the 
district to the other. 

But the most notable tribute paid to Mr. BREMNER was the 
vote in Passaic. Although the city was always strongly Repub- 


Iiéan and some of the districts had only a “corporals guard” 
of Democratic votes, Mr. BREMNER carried every one of the 16 
districts. 

“I feel more proud of that than I do of my election," Mr. 
BREMNER commented when he had the complete returns. 

His interest in congressional work in Washington was not 
lessened by his intense physical sufferings, and all who met him 
marveled at his cheery smile and determination to make the 
best possible use of what he well realized to be a brief time to 
remain here. 

On Christmas Day, 1913, when he went to Baltimore to the 
hospital to take treatment, he was accompanied by his sister, 
Miss Helen, and Dr. Horwitz. He was bright and happy, and 
his hopeful nature was an inspiration. For several weeks his 
sister was the only one allowed to be with him, and she cared 
for his office affairs as well as devoting herself personally to 
his nursing from the time he entered Dr. Kelly’s sanitarium 
until his death. His brother, Will, upon whose advice he had 
always relied, gave up his studies in Toronto University to 
be with him in Baltimore and assist his sister. To them the 
stricken man talked of his hope of recovery, his intense desire 
to do more efficient congressional work, which he expected to 
do when freed from his physical weakness and pain; but, aside 
from these yearnings, he cheerfully awaited the end. 

When his physicians informed him that he could not live, he 
was still inveterate. He talked with strong faith and beautiful 
resignation. His thoughts returned to the dear ones at home, 
especially his mother and sister, Nina; but he would not call 
them to his bedside to harrow them with the sight of his suf- 
fering. Nothing in all that noble life was finer than its close. 
In the last hours he had his devoted sister read to him his 
many favorite passages of Scripture and he repeated hymns 
learned in his youth. 

Roserr GUNN BREMNER thus passed in the flesh. ; 

His legislative work was brief, but his lofty spirit and brave 
example will long continue to be a cherished heritage of this 
House. 


The Sugar Industry in the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to the views of a Member elect from 
Louisiana, Hon. Whit P. Martin, on the sugar industry in the 
United States, taken from the Times-Picayune, of New Orleans: 

* Hon. Whit. P. Martin, of Thibodaux, La., who was elected as 
a protectionist to succeed Senator elect Rosrert F. BROUSSARD from 
the third Louisiana congressional district, has made public the 
following announcement of the main policies for which he will 
stand and the course he proposes to pursue in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, 

“While Judge Martin was elected to Congress following, 
what he claims, the unfair and unjust treatment which the in- 
dustries of his State received at the hands of the Democratic 
Party in the Sixty-third Congress, he is yet a protectionist in 
principle, and dces not propose to confine his efforts to secur- 
ing protection of the sugar industry alone. 

“When seen to-day by the Times-Picayune correspondent, 
Congressman elect Martin said: 

I have been following with deep interest the fate of House 
joint resolution 284, introduced by Mr. Broussarp at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The object of this resolution is to give to the 
State of Louisiana the right to enter suit for the purpose of 
determining the legal rate of duty to be assessed on sugars im- 
ported from Cuba. On January 23 of this year I addressed a 
letter to the Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, calling his attention to the importance of the adóption of 
this resolution at this session of Congress. On February 10, 
through the efforts of Congressmen DUPRÉ and BROUSSARD, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House made a favorable report upon 
this resolution, and it will doubtless be passed by the House 
before Congress adjourns on March 4. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any effort to have the Senate take favorable action, it 
is more than likely that the resolution will fail of adoption by 
this Congress. 
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„When it is considered that the suit for the institution of 

- which. this resolution would be authority means, if successful, 
the recovery of over $25,000,000 which the State of Louisiana 
claims will be wrongfully diverted into the treasury of the 
Sugar Trust, its importance to the American people in this day 
of a depleted Treasury can be seen at a glance. It is my in- 
tention, therefore, at the next session of Congress to reintro- 
duce this resolution, and use my best endeavors for its final 
passage, to the end that the United States may recover millions 
of dollars that have been diverted to the coffers of the Sugar 
Trust by reason of the very questionable interpretation of the 

Cuban reciprocity treaty. 

„ purpose also to ask Congress at its next session to sus- 
pend the free-sugar clause of the Underwood bill, which pro- 
vides for free sugar after May 1, 1916. The present deficiency 
already amounts to over $80,000,000, and before Congress again 
convenes in regular session this deficiency will probably be 
doubled. 'This deplorable situation must be met, and it having 
been demonstrated that the income and so-called war taxes 
are not adequate to meet the expenses of Government, it is but 
natural that our Democratic friends should return to the time- 
honored custom of raising a large part of the revenues of this 
Government by the imposition of a duty upon sugar. As it is 
imperative that an additional source of revenue be found, this 
administration, which seems unalterably opposed to protection, 
will have a splendid defense by setting up that this duty is con- 
tinued as a matter of revenue only. 

„That the State of Louisiana is essentially a protective 
State should be apparent to anyone who will give the matter 
thoughtful consideration. Not only are our staple crops of 
sugar, rice, and corn, as well as the lumber industry, dependent 
upon protection, but our truck and fruit industry, in which 
many of our people have so recently ventured, will soon feel the 

- ruinous effect of the free-trade policy of this administration. 
Encouraged by this policy, there has been recently constructed 
the largest ferry steamer in the world, which will ply between 
Cuba and the United States. This steamer is equipped with 
four sets of standard-gauge tracks and will accommodate 30 of 
the largest size refrigerator cars. Cars laden with vegetables 
and fruit will be transferred from Cuba to the United States 
and then distributed by rail to all portions of this country. Our 
truckers and fruit growers, therefore, like the sugar growers, 
must either compete with our Cuban neighbors or go out of 
business; and as the Cuban crop will be in the northern mar- 
kets long before our crops are matured, it follows that our fruit 
and truck growers can not compete with these Cuban products. 
We can not make a success of fruit and truck growing so long 
ns we are compelled to compete with like products grown in a 
warmer climate and with cheaper labor.’ " 


Postal Laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM KENNEDY, 


OF CONNECTICUT. 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut. Mr. Speaker, on Jauuary 7 
a bill was presented to this House to amend the postal laws, 
and the number of said bill is 20644. I desire to favor said 
bill, believing that the subject is very important and ought to 
become a law. The Postmaster General should have additional 
powers with those already given him in relation to excluding 
obscene or immoral books, pamphlets, pictures, prints, engray- 
ings, lithographs, photographs, and other publishing matter 
and things of indecent, immoral, scurrilous, or libelous charac- 
ter, and to decide what is mailable matter, and he should be 
vested with sufficient power to make rules and regulations to 
exclude nonmailable matter from the mails. 

There is no denying the advantages which the circulation of 
£ood literature confers on the country. Acting as a stimulus to 
the intellect and an inspiration to the heart, it constitutes a 
cultural element the value of which can not be overestimated. 
It tends to the peaceful and orderly progress of the community. 
It forms a bond of union between the different classes of 
society, and helps to weld the citizens into a united and homoge- 
nous body, fearing no foe and prepared to resist all forms of 
foreign aggression. The value of the possession of a common 
literary tradition in consolidating and preserving the idea and 


the ideals of nationality no man can measure. It is immeasur- 


‘able, imponderable, but, like the air, it is all pervasive, and is 


never more potent than when least consciously felt. 

There is another kind of reading matter which can clearly 
be designated as scurrilous, indecent, and mendacious, and will 
tend even more quickly to disintegrate society, tending to set 
man against man, class against class, and thus by fomenting 
Internal dissensions to expose the body politic to outside attack; 
I refer, of course, to those publications whose purpose is to 
stir up “theological hatred." Week after week there is poured 
from certain publications a series of scurrilous, indecent, and 
mendacious attacks on the religious beliefs and practices of the 
most numerous Christian body in this country; when their 
worship ís derided, their ministers defamed, and the things 
which they cherish as dear and sacred are subjected to obloquy 
and ridicule; when they are wrongfully accused of being bad 
citizens and of holding a foreign power in more respect and 
greater awe than they hold the Constitution of their own eoun- 
try—then, I say, it is time to call a halt. What must be the 
inevitable result of these attacks if persevered in long enough? 
The result will inevitably be that those who believe what they 
read will hate those who are the butt of the attacks and to 
cause these in return to hate those who attack them and all 
their aiders and abettors and those whom they influence. It 
is very dangerous for the welfare of any community to have a 
neighbor taught to distrust neighbor, to have good characters 
which men have spent a lifetime in building up ruined, and to 
cause children to be brought up to hate institutions of which 
they know nothing. 

A distinction must be made between criticism of religious be- 
liefs and libelous denunciation. 'The former is allowable, be- 
cause it implies an effort to get at the truth without encroach- 
ing on the freedom of each citizen to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience; the latter should be prohibited, be- 
cause it is an insult and injustice to all who hold the beliefs 
that are thus attacked. As our Government guarantees liberty 
in religious matters, it should not become an abettor of schemes 
that aim at putting any body of citizens, because of their be- 
liefs, in the position of criminals and traitors. If the charges 
are true, the Government ought to protect itself against those 
who are accused, or, at any rate, ought not to spread the ac- 
cusation. 

Freedom of speech does not mean that everyone may say or 
publish whatever he pleases. 'There are laws agninst profane 
language, against obscenity, and slander. They are based on 
the principle that to some extent at least morality must be 
safeguarded. But just as much harm, if not more, is done by 
publications that assail religion in the manner which is here 
under consideration. An obscene book or picture, though it may 
please many people, is excluded from the mails because by ad- 
mitting it the Government would lend its sanction and prac- 
tical assistance to the spread of immorality. For a parallel 
reason the publications in question should be excluded. The 
Government must have suflicient laws to prevent attacks on 
religion, and so undermine the chief support both of morality 
and of good citizenship. 

The Government can not surely adopt for its policy the 
engendering of bitterness and strife among its citizens. Yet 
there is nothing better calculated to produce these results than 
publications which assail that which is most sacred to eaeh 
man, i. e, his religion. In many parts of the country where 
adherents of different beliefs have until recently lived together 
in harmony, mutual helpfulness, and earnest cooperation for 
the common weal, there is now being fostered a spirit of hatred 
owing to the dissemination of books and papers of the type in 
question. 

Our Postal System is supported by the taxation of citizens 
irrespective of their religious opinions. Why, then, should 
the post office be used by any person to defame any body of 
citizens? What is to hinder any other agency of government 
from following the same course? If the courts, the Army, and 
every other department of public service are required to treat 
all citizens on the same basis, there is no reason why the mails 
should be used to the injury of any body of citizens. If it is 
unlawful to bring religious discussion into the schools con- 
trolled by the State, why should the post office circulate attacks 
on any religion? An order has just been issued forbidding 
the men in the Army and Navy to express their views regard- 
ing the war in Europe. And yet we are paying a multitude 
of officials to distribute publications that are aimed directly 
at thousands of our own people, that misrepresent these people 
as the worst enemies of the country, simply because they ex- 
ercise the fundamental American right of worshiping their 
Maker in the way they believe to be worthy and true. 
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The situation would be altogether different if it had been 
shown that a given form of religion, whatever name it might 
nssume, was in reality a means of spreading corruption in 
private or in public life, of stirring up sedition or of setting 
class against class. But in that case the adherents of such a 
religion should be dealt with openly and squarely by the Govern- 
ment itself. Even then the mails should not be made the vehicle 
of individual condemnation by persons possessed of no authority. 
The Government never will become a party to such usurpation 
of power, any more than it will approve lynching or mob 
violence, 

In a very prominent place in this city the following inscrip- 
tion is to be seen and read: 

Messenger of sympath 
Servant of parted 
Consoler of the lonely. 
Bond of the scattered family. 
Enlarger of the common life. 

Now, considering that these lines sum up the all-important 
functions of the United States post office, it is pertinent to ask, 
What sort of sympathy and love is likely to spring up if the 
“ messenger ” is allowed to spread the germs of hatred? What 
service is rendered to “parted friends" by holding up their 
cherished beliefs as unworthy of civilized men, much less of 
American citizens? What consolation is it to know that the 
lonely is being made more lonely because his nelghbor's mind 
is being turned against him? What strength is added to the 
* bond" when the national family, scattered by geographical 
distance, is set even further asunder by religious antagonism? 
How is the common life enlarged when the common right is 
narrowed down to this, * You shall believe as I do or forfeit all 
claim to respect, to citizenship, to manhood?” 

The United States post office is indeed a marvel of efficiency. 
It can be used as a means of progress and enlightenment, of 
peace and good will. But it ceases to be American when it 
becomes the instrument whereby one individual or one group 
of citizens is enabled to place any stigma he or they may choose 
upon their fellow citizens, 

The author of the bil mentioned herein stated before the 
committee— 

That the bill is not designed to restrict the freedom of the press, 
It is more in accord with the desires of the decent, Christian, free 
minded people of this country that such publications should be ex- 
cluded from the mails rather than that such vile, filthy, and dirty 
literature sHould be permitted to circulate for fear, perhaps, that the 
freedom of the press would in some way be impaired. 

Mr. Speaker, in the closing days of this Sixty-third Congress 
I do not expect that the bill I have mentioned will become a 
Jaw, but I trust that another Congress will take this bill up 
and give additional power to the Postmaster General. We are 
living under the same flag. While here we should strive to do 
that which will bring peace, prosperity, and happiness to every 
home in this land. 


and love. 
riends, 


Shipping Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915, 


On the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lines between the United States and South America and between the 
United States and the countries of Europe. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may the better un- 
derstand the proposition now before the House, I will take a 
little time to explain it. 

The bill now under consideration is a combination of the so- 
called Weeks bill and the so-called Gore bill The Weeks bill 
passed the Senate last August, practically unanimously. The 
Gore bill is now pending in the Senate. 

The Weeks bill provides that the Secretary of the Navy may 
take such vessels as are not absolutely necessary in the Navy 
and use them in the establishment of mail steamship lines, 
iust ual shall carry not only mail but passengers and freight 
às well. 

The Gore bill provides for the creation of a shipping board 
or corporation, 51 per cent of whose stock, at least, shall be 
owned by the United States, and through this board, for the 
purchase, construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation 
of merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign 
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commerce of the United States, and for chartering vessels for 
that purpose. It also provides that this board may lease any 
of its vessels to other corporations for use in carrying out this 
purpose. 

The present bill makes the Gore bill a temporary measure. 
By it the shipping corporation is abolished two years after hos- 
tilities in Europe cease. At that time the Weeks bill goes into 
effect, and the business is transferred to the Navy Depart- 
ment, In other words, we have given gentlemen at the other 
end of the Capitol what they say they want in the Gore bill 
and what they voted for in the Weeks bill. 

The subject of legislation to increase our American merchant 
marine should receive hearty interest by every Member of 
Congress of whatever political party, for since the Civil War 
repeated efforts have been made through legislation to restore 
our merchant marine to some measure of its ante bellum great- 
ness. There has been great difference of opinion as to the best 
method of accomplishing this result, but all have joined in 
desiring to bring it about. 

As this country continues to develop her natural resources 
nnd increase in population, wealth, and manufactories, it 
will be necessary to extend our commercial relations with for- 
eign nations. "This question of providing or encouraging the 
building up of an American merchant marine, which in the past 
has been considered desirable, has in the course of national 
development now become a commercial necessity. Congress 
has in the past considered many propositions looking to the 
betterment of our facilities for foreign commerce but has 
brushed them aside with a hope that in the evolution of 
commercial events—the operation of the natural law of supply 
and demand—the question would solve itself, or at any rate 
would become simpler. But such has not been the case. 

We have hoped that this crying need of our Nation would be 
met by private enterprises. We have done much to encourage 
such private investments, but the history of the last 50 years 
has clearly demonstrated that we have nothing to hope for in 
this direction. Instead of building up an American merchant 
marine by Government.encouraged private enterprise we have 
seen our country develop along every other line of industrial 
activity, but at the same time we have seen our American mer- 
chant marine almost disappear from the high seas. In spite of 
the fact that we are paying annually the princely sum of 
$1,212,500, largely to encourage the building of an American 
merchant marine by private enterprise, we have only 361 
vessels, aggregating only about 1,000,000 tons gross capacity 
flying the American flag and representing our ocean-going 
American merchant marine. 

In 1821 about 89 per cent of our foreign commerce was carried 
in American vessels; in 1831, 86 per cent; in 1841, 83 per cent; 
in 1851, 73 per cent; in 1861, 65 per cent; in 1871, 32 per cent; 
in 1881, 16 per cent; in 1891, 12 per cent; and in 1901, 8 per 
cent. ‘To-day our foreign commerce represents about one-eighth 
of the world's total, and not more than one-tenth of that one- 
eighth, or 1] per cent, of the world's commerce is carried in 
American bottoms. 'The Bureau of Navigation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that the approximate value of 
American ships engaged in the foreign trade, including steam 
and sail tonnage, is only $69,000,000. 

As showing the importance of maintaining some adequate 
dependable agency for carrying our exports abroad, let me call 
your attention to the fact that we produce about 42 per cent of 
the world’s pig iron, nearly 25 per cent of its wheat, over 40 
per cent of its coal, over 70 per cent of its corn, and 60 per cent 
of its cotton. This is far in excess of the needs of our own 
people. If we are to continue to develop our fields and mines 
and factories, we must not only find a foreign market for all 
our surplus products, but we must have a dependable agency 
that will transport our goods. Our total exports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, aggregated $2,047,755,872. Our 
combined imports and exports for the same period were 
$3,785,404,525. To those who hesitate to have the Government 
directly provide American ships to carry our goods abroad on 
the ground that this interferes with private enterprise, let me 
call attention to the fact that it cost our farmers and manu- 
facturers for the year ending June 30, 1914, the sum of $220,- 
245,600 for freights on ocean transportation alone, while the 
total individual investment by Americans in American ships 
only amounts to $69,000,000. Nine-tenths of this $220,245,600 
went to foreign vessel owners. 

The tremendous war that is now being waged on the conti- 
nent of Europe has contributed to reduce us to the pitiable 
condition that we find ourselves in, though we now have more 
merchant vessels flying the American flag than we had when 
the war began. The war has produced the unusual condition 
that has served to demonstrate how helpless we are, both on 
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account of our lack of vessels and a lack of any control over 
the few that are available. 

Daily complaints are pouring in from the merchants of every 
section that facilities for carrying their goods are not available. 

We have sent our agents abroad to advertise American goods; 
established foreign banks to provide mediums of exchange to 
facilitate our trade; negotiated commercial treaties, and in 
many ways expended our efforts and the people’s money to 
find and build up foreign markets. 

The European war has created an unprecedented demand for 
our products at advantageous prices. Our farmers and manu- 
facturers have stored their warehouses with the products that 
the other nations need and are anxious to buy, but the Euro- 
pean war has so demoralized the shipping interests of the na- 
tions at war that the vessels of these nations are not available 
for carrying our products. Of England’s 4,000 merchant vessels, 
1,200 have been withdrawn and added to her naval reserye. 
Of Germany’s 2,300 merchant vessels, practically all have been 
withdrawn from service on account of the war. It is estimated 
that about 5,000,000 tons of German and Austrian shipping are 
completely out of commission, and in addition to this a large 
number of French and Russian merchant ships have been taken 
over by their respective Governments for transports and as 
naval auxiliaries. Even if vessels from these nations were 
available, such vessels would not have the immunity from 
attack by the enemy which American ships would have. We 
are, therefore, suffering from lack of sufficient ships to carry 
our goods to foreign ports. The evidence of this is over- 
whelming. 

But the conclusive evidence of the shortage of tonnage is 
the excessive and unparalleled ocean freight rates now pre- 
yailing. Such rates could not be maintained if tonnage were 
abundant. 

As shown by a report of the Secretary of Commerce to the 
Senate on January 27, 1915, from July to. December, 1914, 
there has been an increase of 141 per cent in the freight cost 
charged on goods from American ports to the foreign ports. 
At this advanced rate, and based upon the estimated volume of 
business done in December last, the American farmers and 
business men will pay for the year 1915 the sum of $532,110,000 
as freight charges on our exports and imports with foreign 
countries, or an increase over the cost of the same business 
last year of $311,864,400. This increased burden amounts to 
almost eight times the $40,000,000 that the Government pro- 
poses by this bill to invest in American ships for the protection 
of our foreign commerce, and more than five times the total 
eapital invested now by private enterprises in what remains 
of our American merchant marine. As pointed out in this re- 
port, in two months and seven days, based upon the December 
estimate of business, the increased freight charges alone would 
more than equal the $40,000,000 which this shipping bill 
authorizes. 

Since the December estimate was made freight charges have 
increased still more and shipping has become more difficult 
and uncertain. The rates being charged and the uncertainty 
as to when the shipment will be carried or how long the present 
rate will prevail has in many instances shut our merchants off 
from foreign business entirely. 

The Republicans in Congress have had the opportunity for 
half a century to build up a merchant marine, and during all 
that period it has been growing sadly less. This effort on the 
part of this Democratic Congress to supply this great national 
necessity has met stubborn opposition from Republicans in 
both Houses. They have never proposed a remedy, except a 
subsidy to private shipowners which was repudiated years 
ago, and failed to get enough votes even in a Republican Con- 
gress to pass. 

Instead of contenting themselves by finding fault with the 
efforts of the Democrats to do something for the country, why 
have they not embodied their wisdom in a bill and offered it to 
some of the Republican Congresses during the last half cen- 
tury? Is there any man who denies that the exports of the 
United States are being held up in practically every port in the 
United States? That at these ports the warehouses and side- 
tracks are overcrowded? 

Only on the 6th day of February of this year the collectors 
of practically every port in the United States telegraphed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the conditions with regard to 
commerce in each particular port, and without exception the 
collectors wired that all the ports were jammed, clogged, and 
crowded with wheat, cotton, corn, lumber, tobacco, and many 
other products ready for export with no ships to take them. 

From December 26, 1914, to January 25, 1915, complaints 
have come to the Secretary of the Treasury from export mer- 
chants and dealers at almost every important port on the 


Atlantic seaboard and from those on the Gülf of Mexico, all 
to the same effect, telling of the exorbitant and unreasonable 
rates and the difficulty of booking shipments at any price. 

Mr. W. B. Cooper & Co., from my own State, writing from 
Wilmington, N. C., to the Secretary of the Treasury on Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, says: 


Please allow us to indorse the action of the administration in tryin 
to secure boats for the movement of American products. Wa RR 
frank to say that as a general proposition we are not anxious to see 
the United States Government get into too many lines of business, 
but when 3 cents per pound, or more, is to be paid freight on cotton 
across the water against 35 cents per 100 — 6 months ago, it is 
time something should be done, in our opinion. 


The firm of Inman, Akers & Inman, of Atlanta, Ga., who are 


regarded as among the big cotton merchants of the South, write 
on December 28, 1914: 


We are paying ocean freight from Savannah to Rotterdam and to 
Bremen of $2, $2.25, to $3 per hundredweight. Formerly the rates to 
these places were about 35 cents per hundredweight on cotton. 


Mr. Frank F. Fee, president Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Dermott, Ark., writes on December 28, 1914: 


+*+ * * ‘It is now a serious menace to our business by reason of 
our inability to get reasonable, and in some cases our inability to 
ann ocean rates on our production of hardwood lumber. We usually 
ship through the port of New Orleans to British and continental ports. 
The writer has been to New Orleans personally and is informed by the 
steamship agents that they are receiving a tonnage of cotton and wheat 
and other commodities for the belligerents at such high rates and at 
such easier loading and unloading that they make tremendous profits 
for their vessels, and they do not want to take lumber tonnage. We 
can say that we have before us inquiries for many carloads of lumber 
which could be shipped immediately provided reasonable rates could 
be had. * * * rther, one of the steamship agent's commission 
for a single month was $25.000 for the month. We trust that there 
is some way in which our National Government can arrange whereby 
lumber tr: can be resumed at something like a reasonable rate. 


Alphonse Weil & Bros, of New York, N. Y., on December 26, 
1914, write: 


We intended to 2 a large quantity of oats to the other side, but 
were prevented from doing so on account of the rate of freight advanc- 
ing from 4s. per bushel to 6s. 6d. We are told that the reason of this 
advance is due to the fact that there are very few vessels available 
at the present time. 


Henry Lauts & Co., Baltimore, Md., on December 29, write: 


ÜThe present rates charged by this line (Holland-American line) 
are almost prohibitive and are a decided menace to the tobacco export 
industry of this country. 


‘These complaints do not deal solely with European countries, 
but with the South American countries, Panama, and the neu- 
tral governments of Europe, and are very numerous. 

The following are a few of the shorter letters which will 
serve to show how pressing is this demand for action: 

LYNCHBURG, Va., December 28, 191}. 


The SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Having seen in the newspapers that the artment of Com- 
merce wishes to be informed about difficulties which shippers in the 
export trade experience as to making satisfactory freight engage- 
ments for shipments of merchandise to foreign countries, we beg to 
say that the different steamship lines having steamers running be- 
tween home ports and neutral countries in Europe seem to be taking 
advantage of the fact that the number of steamers is not near sufi- 
cient to take care of the ordinary legitimate business with foreign 
countries and are constantly advancing freight rates, which now have 
reached such high figures as to be almost prohibitive to shippers as 
well as to producers (farmers). Our business is the buying of leat 
tobacco direct from farmers and putting it in proper shape for export. 
Freight rates on leaf tobacco to Rotterdam, Holland, before outbreak 
of the war have been 30 cents per 100 pounds, and shortly thereafter 
the rate was raised to 45 cents; in November the same was advan 
to 82 cents, beginning of December to $1.02, and now to $1.25 per 
100 pounds, Rates to Liverpool are now quoted at $1 per 100 pounds, 
where we have been shipping before the war at about 25 cents per 
100 pounds. Freight rates to Genoa, which is the port for ship- 
ments of leaf tobacco to Switzerland, have been about $5 to $6 a 
hogshead before the war, and have now advanced to about $25 a 
hogshead. We have been shipping some tobacco to Christiania, Nor- 
way, before the war at freight rates of about 40 cents ^ wn 100 pounds; 
during latter part of August we made a shipment at 65 cents per 100 
pounds, and the same manufacturer now wants another lot Shipped 
and we have not been able to secure & frelght engagement so far, nor 
even a quotation at which this tobacco will be taken. Have just re- 
ceived quotation of $1.50 per 100 pounds. 

There is a considerable scarcity of steamers Sing the American or 
neutral flags, and unless more ships can be put at the 7 of ship- 
pers, causing a general reduction of ocean freight rates, which are now 
unreasonable, excessive, and almost prohibitive, the export business in 
this country is bound to suffer greatly. 


Respectfully, 
"P 3 G. STALLING & Co. 


New Tonk, January , 191}. 


SECRETARY OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dnan Sin: Referring further to excessive through rate on barreled 
apples from New York to London via Liverpool on White Star Line: 

When writing you under date of 3 14 we neglected to state 
that the through rate on apples to London direct on Atlantic Transport 
boats figures out 4s. 6d. per barrel; that is, the rate has been 4s. 6d. 
up until now. But we have just received advice that beginning Feb- 
ruary 1 Atlantic Transport Line is 2 thelr rates so that apples, 
ordinary, will pay 6s. per barrel. As a matter of fact, this line en- 
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deavoring to exclude fruit shipments entirely 


and it weuld seem that 
unless some efforts are made shortly we will be practically without 
shipping facilities for exporting fruit, except under rates that are abso- 
lutely 8 feat 
ours, very tru 
f si W. T. SriBELS & Co., 
By W. T. S. 


[Extract from letter to Secretary of the Treasury from R. R. Dancy, 
cotton and cotton linters, Houston, Tex., dated Dec. 26, 1914.] 

Last week brokers asked $17 per bale freight to Germany (Bremen), 
now $14. Surely the United States Government can and should control 
the situation and shi ping and insurance to such extent that if only 
one steamer could be had her charter or freight charge should be in the 
limit of reason, controlled by the Government and not by sharks and 
sharps. Needs no probe, but action in distress. 


Houston ‘Heicuts, TEX., December 28, 191}, 


UNITED STATES COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: We repere call your attention to the paralysis of 
our business due to the exorbitant ocean freight rates now being im- 
upon the manufacturers and producers of country, For 
years our entire oatpot has been disposed of abroad, but owing to the 
preet prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are unable to 
eliver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed down until 
such rates are established as will enable us to market our goods. The 
RURE of our shipments have heretofore gone via Liverpool and 
anchester. 
: In our judgment a Government merchant marine will solve the prob- 
em, 
Very truly 
: Wu. Haas & Sons, 
By WILLIAM Haas, Sr. 


[Extract from a letter to the Secretary of Commerce from David C. 
Reid, 18 Broadway, New York, dated January 2, 1915.] 

For your information and guidance, the question of getting ton- 
nage at the present time for trans-Atlantic business is practically 
impossible. I have offered by cablegram up to 10s. 3d., Government 
form per deadweight ton, and was refused by my London corre- 
spondents, who state that much Manor offers must be made before 
tonnage can be procured. Under o E circumstances these tramp 
steamers I made the offers for in good faith could be secured at 3s, 

r deadweight ton. Conditions with us are almost impossible. 

onnage is unprocurable at almost any except the most extraordinary 
and prohibitive terms. I s now of the ca steamer for the 
general carrying tramp steamer trade. Anything that can be done to 
put tonnage in the market should be done. 


BALTIMORE, MD., December 28, 191}. 
DEPARTMENT COMMERCE, Washington D. C. 


file with your de- 
warranted advance in 


American Line. Some of our exporting members shipping to Holland 
ints have 5 contracts with this company e n r 31, 
914, for a rate of $3.50 per hogshead of tobacco. This contract has 


e 
regarded 


Their explanation is the war conditions, claiming a war clause 
which some of our members claim is not in their contract. In any 
event, there is no war between the nations whose sub are signers 
of the contracts, and we wish for your department to take some action 
to adjust this if possible; and we shall gladly furnish you with any 
further information which your department might wish to have. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


CHas. E. MOORE, 
Prcsident of Leaf Tobacco Association, Baltimore, Md. 


AZALEA, N. C., December 29, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 


Recretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Referring to item in New York Herald indicating your 
desire for information concerning the effect of the present ocean rates 
upon business, would say that for our part the present rates are 
p prohibitive, as they have advanced 10 and 15 cents per 


. and in many cases even these rates are not 8288 
except for immediate Secor ance and subject to confirmation steam- 
ship lines, thus making it impossible for shipper to quote delivered 


prices with any certainty that the rates on which he bases his quota- 
tions would be confirmed. Further than this, it is our information that 
the steamship companies are giving other er carrying higher 
freight rates preference, and in some instances are limiting their boats 
to a certain small amount of lumber tonnage. There is certainly a 
need of more boats and some method of obtaining reasonable and de- 
pendable rates which shall be protected long enough at least that we 
might be able to get quotations by mail to our customer on the other 
side and his reply. 

As illustrative of the present situation, we quote you below from let- 
ters received from the Virginia Line, operating from Norfolk and 
Newport News, upon whom we are dependent for the larger amount of 
our export business: 

“We further beg to advise that we will only be able to make con- 
tracts for a specific number of cars for shipment by one steamer. In 
other words, we will not be able to make contracts for a maximum 
and minimum number of cars for shipment over a period of time. 

“You must not feel that this is an arbitrary position which we are 
taking, as such is not the case, and it is due entirely to circum- 
stances over which we have no control. So many of our steamers 
have been requisitioned by the Admiralty that we have not enough 
steamers to go around, and if you are at all familiar with the vessel 
situation you will know that there is an extreme shortage in vessel 
tonnage, due to the fact that the British Admiralty has requisitioned 
about 25 per cent of the vessels under the British flag, and the further 
fact that all of the German and Austrian steamers are laid up. If 
conditions were normal, we would have plenty of vessels to take care 
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of all tonnage offering and would be only too glad to place the room 
at the disposal of our friends, but as our available fonna has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent it is 7 oh question of doing the best 
we can and apportioning our room as equitably as possible.” 

You will see from the above that we have no certain assurance of 
being able to forward our lumber, and all the charges, storage, track- 
age, etc. that might accumulate at seaport owing to the steamship 
3 failure = 1 to take vg eem E NOE be at our expense. 

usting tha s letter may of service to you, and that some 
relief may be obtained, we remain, ic 
8 LUMBER Co., 


Yours, very truly, 
B. MCEWEN, President. 
AZALEA, N. C., Ji . 
Mr. A. J. PETERS x eee 


Assistant Secretary Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sig: Acknowledging yours of the 5th instant and supplementin 
our letter of the 29th ultimo, we beg to quote below letter dated 
December 30 from Lunham & Moore, export freight brokers, Produce 
Exchange, New York City, written to us response to our application 
for rates to Copenhagen : 

* Your favor of the 28th instant to hand. Lumber rates are not ve 
encouraging, and the best we can quote you to-day is as follows (which 
apply from New York only to both Copenhagen and Christiania) : Oak 
lumber, 100s. and 5 per cent per 2,240 pounds; poplar lumber, 102s. 6d. 
and 5 per cent per 2,240 pounds. 

“All freight be prepaid. We quite realize that these rates are 
entirely too high to enable you to make shipments. No room until 
March-April steamship ents’ option.” 

From the above you will note the high rates asked for movement of 
freight. These rates amount on oak lumber to about $45 per 1,000 


feet. On poplar lumber to about $35 per 1,000 feet. 

Our last quotation on lumber metie, from New York City to Copen- 
hagen and ristiania just prior to the outbreak of the war was 31 
cents m 100 pounds, as against the rate named above, which is 
m ent to $1.14 per 100 pounds on oak lumber. Poplar in pronor 

on. ng 


We mention this for per information, and if there is an 
further that you wish to ow along this line we will be giad to 
communicate further with you. 
Yours, very truly, 
McEwen LUMBER Co. 


New Tonk, December 26, 1915. 
Hon, WILLIAM G. McApoo, 


Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND DEAR Sin: Permit us, please, to lay before you our 
complaint against the scarcity of ships and the exorbitant rate of 
freight now being cha on shipments of our commodities to the 
various foreign rts, which seriously handicaps our business. ` 

We therefore feel that something should be done by our Government 
to relieve the present situation, since it so seriously interferes with 
our foreign business. 4 

Trusting that you may be able to take prompt steps to remedy this 
n we bes to remain, 

e „ yours, 
xi 2 i A. Gross & Co., 
J. A. BURNS, Secretary. 


GALVESTON, TEX., December 26, 191}. 
Secretary McApoo, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SIR: Referring to your call for information from shippers who 
have been affected by high ocean freights, beg to advise we are ship- 
pers of old rails and scrap iron and steel. 

We have in the past paid various rates of freight, from 12s. to 18s. 

r ton; however, steamship companies now either quote abno 
Preights or refuse to quote at all, so it is impossible to ship e ma- 
terial, as the hts in some cases amount to three-fourths of the de- 
livered price of the commodity. 

The Texas Tra rt & Terminal Co. have carried practically all of 
our material from New Orleans and Galveston to Genoa, Italy. This 
steamship company has now asked us 45s. per ton for January, Feb- 
ass Se ee and the material itself is only worth about . per 
ton delivered. 

The above facts are given for your information and in case you can 
suggest some remedy, or possibly would like to see the writer regard- 
ing other details of this matter, he would take great pleasure in seeing 
you in Washington at any time you may state, 

Yours, very truly, 
PHOENIX Inox & STEEL CO., 
LEONARD JOSEPHS, President. 


ATLANTA, GA., December 28, 191}. 


Mr. W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SIR: Agreeable to governmental request, beg to advise that 
this company is experiencing considerable trouble in booking shipments 
of Cottonpted meal, cake, and linters to foreign ports. In fact, we have 
been endeavoring since the 19th instant to find space for cottonseed 
meal and cake of Dio ed neri 3,000 tons to Liverpool and London, 
and the very best offer receiv » to the 24th instant was $8.50 per 
ton from Savannah to Liverpool, January-February sailing, and not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 tons at that. However, in endeavoring to book this lot 
totay the Strachan Shipping Co., agents, Savannah, have just wired 
as follows: 

“ Regret can not confirm thousand meal Liverpool eight fifty. Freight 
market advancing one firm offer to-day $9. Feel sure can place January- 
February shipment.” 

To which the following is our reply: 

“Your wire date. Best we can stand is eight fifty. 
thousand tons at that. Advise.” 

Further, it appears that the Strachan Shipping Co. are the only 
ones that have any space at all in sight for January-February for com- 
modities other than cotton, they advising us on the 21st instant they 
are unable, at the moment, to quote a rate on meal or cake from either 
Charleston or Jacksonville and have but limited room from Savannah 
and Brunswick, ing on to say that they can not assure us of Jan- 
uary room from either of these ports at present. Also that the tonnage 
market is exceedingly strong and steamers scarce. Therefore, they are 
experiencing the greatest culty in securing boats to cover their 


Will book one 


actual January commitments, consequently would not care, at the mo- 
ment, to quote a guaranteed shípment that month. 
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We are also advised by the Churchill Line, also b 
Steele Co., of Savannah, as well as Street Bros., of Charleston, S. C. 
that they have no space at all, and to the further effect that just 
pow tonnage, especially as regards neutral boats, is scarce and rates 


n fact, the result of our inquiries along this line D pntant devel- 
ops that shipowners have restricted their vessels almost exclusively 
to cotton by charter or at very high rates, one of my informants plac- 
"y re charter price at $12 per bale. 
he best quotation we have had from Norfolk is $8 per short ton, 

while the rates quoted us from Savannah, above mentioned, are for 
& ton of 2,240 pounds. 

So far we have been unable to secure quotations to London, Rotter- 
dam, or any ports other than Liverpool, 


Yours, very truly, 
OI a say = E. P. MchUnxnr, Vice President. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., December 7, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. M 


CADOO, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The cotton pool, raising money for the farmer to carry his 
cotton, is a splendid idea and has everyone's indorsement; but the 
real thing you want to do is to make a market for the farmer's cotton, 
so as he can sell it 1f he so desires. 

I have on my desk several very I inquiries for cotton for 
Germany and feel satisfied that at 1 a million bales of cotton could 
be sold to Germany and Austria at once if mg us room at a reason- 
able price conld be secured and, above al, that “war risk” would 
cover the shipments absolutely. 

Now, can not you find a way for the Government to furnish us ships 
and guaranteeing the delivery of the cotton either at Gottenburg, Rot- 
terdam, or Copenhagen? The importance of this move you can realize 
in a moment when you think that every bale of cotton that is held 
over and not spun becomes a weight on the market and reduces the 

t much. You can not grind the 
mill with the water that has passed, and when a spindle stops operat- 
ing and the cotton is not being used it becomes a dead weight on the 
market, it matters not how much you advance nst it. 

Now, what we want is open markets and a ce to ship our cot- 
ton. If this can be done, the cotton 1 will only be used limitedly. 
The rate from New Orleans to-day to Gottenburg is $1.50 dred 
weight, and to Rotterdam $2 p hundredweight. 
four times the regular rate. 2 * a rate of $1 was effected and 
with a “war risk” of not over cents bale, this would enabl 

million bales MM n off the market. Can't 


d 1 
A Wu ti loaded with 10,000 bales of cotton at $3 per hundred- 
weight, ur $15 pe $150,000 for the 
the vessel itself is not worth 125,000. 
there certainly should be some remedy. 
Yours, very truly, 
Jos. NEWBURGER, 
Kromatra, Rep River County, Tex, December N, 191}. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 
Secretary Treasury, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sır: I notice from the press reports that you expressed a de- 
sire to learn something of the excessive ocean freight rates which are 
now RE charged to foreign ports, 


I have committee 


District 
some of our cotton direct from the 


we would like to reach Germany and Austria with some cotton. The 
ordinary rate from Gulf pue to these points is about 50 cents 
100 pount; but I have informed t as much as $3 per 100 
pounds has been cha on cotton. 


We also find it will diffieult to secure a steamer. 

I am adv that the United States Government has a number of 
transports which might be used as cotton carriers, and I am also ad- 
vised that there are some German ships which could be chased in 
some Gulf ports. 

Is it possible for you to arrange so that we can secure a ship, and 
pay only a reasonable freight rate from here to Germany and Austria? 

would like this information as early as le, as we will have 
to make arrangements to concentrate cotton in either Galveston 
or ged Orleans, and our ability to finance it will determine which port 
we will use. 

I wish to state in advance this will be a transaction for and in be- 
half of the farmers who have been able to hold their cotton and not 
forced to sacrifice it at beggarly prices, which has been the fate of 
thousands of farmers in our State. 

Awaiting your prompt advices, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, R. D. BOWEN. 


The daily newspapers carry complaints of the same nature 
almost daily. I clipped the following from the Evening Star of 
Washington, Friday, February 12. 

LACK OF SHIPS KILLS TRADE, EXPORTER SAYS. 


Trade which should come to this country from South America as a 
direct result of the European war is being strangled, and unusual meas- 
ures must be taken at once to cope with it, according to a letter made 


. to-day by Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce, 
m William C. Wulp, secretary of a New York firm of rters. 
While figures are given to show that rates on bulk to South 


American ints have increased since August 1 from to 300 per 
cent, yet principal complaint seems not to be the increase, t 
5 of steamship companies to guarantee the stability of their 
ra 

CAUSE OF LOSS, 

“ Quite aside from this question of rates," says the letter, in part, 
“the very be inf of steamers, which prevents a constant an 
punctual service, interferes with our foreign trade fully as much as, 
and perhaps a little more, than the high rates of freight, of which 


it is said to be the cause, The South American business is largely 
made up of offers and acceptances covering transactions to take place 
at some specified future time. I am ood- 


g of the business in 
stuffs and other staple lines, which run into bulk and which, therefore, 
weet d important part of the business from the carrier’s stand- 
po 


HOW ORDERS ARE PLACED. 


“The Brazilian merchant usually covers his requirements in flour for 
Several months ahead, at a fixed price, whicb, besides the cost of the 


article itself, Includes all incidental expenses, such as freight, insur- 
ance, commission, and interest. 

* During the past few weeks we have been compelled to neglect a large 
number of promising inquiries from our regular Brazilian customers 
simply because we could not obtain definite assurance from the steam- 
ship com es as to the required shipping opportunities and as to the 
rates to charged by them. 

* In the case of one bulk commodity, for which we act as selling agents, 
we were compelled to cable our representatives in the Argentine Re- 
pum to s selling, not because the rates of freight are too high, but 

ause of the uncertainty of 1 facilities during the next few 
months, and the unwillingness or inability of the steamship companies 
to quote a firm rate of freight, to hold good for a sufficient period of 
time. Thus business is lost daily because of the scarcity of tonnage and 
the many perplexing questions resulting from that condition, 

SCARCITY OF SHIPS. 

“It seems immaterial whether this scarcity is due to congestion in 
European ports or whether it is due to the withdrawal of a lar; 
amount of tonnage by the British Government for war purposes. "The 
fact remains that the scarcity exists and ———— interferes with the 
suc conduct of our South American trade, which in other respects 
is nning to show considerable improvement over the first four or five 
mon following the outbreak of the war. This scarcity must be rem- 
edied before this country can take advantage of the revival of trade in 
South American countries, and it follows that what is required is new 
and additional tonnage not now — 2 in operation. 

“There is no doubt that an unusual emergency exists, and unusual 
measures must be taken to cope with it in order to prevent the strangu- 
lation of the South American trade, which just now is of such vast 
importance to this country,” 


The average increase in ocean freight rates from July to 
December on all commodities is estimated to be 141 per cent. 
This general average is, however, somewhat misleading. The 
greatest part of this burden falls upon those products of the 
farms in which the American farmer is most vitally interested, 
namely, grain and cotton. These are the two articles of com- 
merce that constitute the great bulk of our foreign commerce. 
As showing the effect of high ocean freight rates on American 
farmers, I quote from the report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce the following: 

While the steamship companies have imposed conscienceless taxes in 
the form of increased rates on grain, amounting, as already shown, to 
as much as 900 per cent to some ports, they have placed an even 
heavier burden u 


m cotton, where the increase in rates to some ports 
is as high as 1,1 


per cent. This increase is particularly onerous upon 
the cotton producers of the South, because it comes at a time when the 
effects of war have cece reduced the value of cotton and when 
the southern farmers are least able to bear additional burdens. 


companies raise the cost of 

r bushel it makes a vast 

fference in the price the farmer receives for his product, and when 
ocean freight charges on cotton are raised from $1 to $15 per bale 
the price at which the farmer sells his cotton is seriously reduced. 

To show what the burden imposed on the farmers by these high 
ocean freight rates means it is necessary only to bring out the fact 
that while the total freight cost on our expo: by sea for the month 
of December, 1914, was $30.742,500, the great commodities of n, 
cotton, and flour 1,782,250 of this charge, more than 36 per 
cent of the entire freight cost on all exports by sea for the month. 


These exorbitant rates are not necessary in order to meet 
expenses and pay a reasonable profit on the investment. As 
pointed out in an article prepared by the Southern Commercial 
Congress on the proposed establishment of a merchant marine, 
the shipping business is one of the most profitable in the world. 
Special Diplomatie and Consular Reports, page 39, says: 

The White Star Line in 1910 earned a net profit of £540,000 on a 
capital of £750,000 after writing off £370,016 for depreciation. A divi- 
dend of 30 per cent was pald in that year. 

The Holland Amerika Line earn about 50 per cent net on its 
capital during the fiscal year 1913. The Hamburg-American Line 
earned about r cent net during its fiscal year of 1913. "These are 
only a few s c instances of steamship-line earnings. They are not 
at all unusual, but are the lar thing in the shipping business. 

F. E. Dixon & Co., of London, who own and operate a la fleet of 
“tramp " freighters, showed earnings of about 50 per cent net last year, 
which proves that steamship earnings are large in irregular services 
as well as in the regular lines. In fact, the profits in the steamship 
business are so large that frequently the entire cost of a ship is earned 
in two years. 

There are those who oppose this measure on the ground that 
it will not be a profitable investment for the Government and 
that it will entail a heavy loss on us. It is not my understand- 
ing that the advocates of this measure are urging its passage 
on account of the profits that they hope the Government will 
receive from it, but that the primary object is to furnish to our 
merchants, manufacturers, and farmers a necessary agency 
which private enterprise has failed to furnish. An agency 
which will connect our farms and factories with a foreign 
market and prevent such losses as our farmers and merchants 
are now experiencing. The profit to be made did not prompt 
the Government in adding to the Postal Service the parcel 
post. The Government finds itself justified by the great public 
service it has and is rendering to the people. It has brought 
the great express companies to their senses and forced them to 
reduce the unreasonable toll that they had been exacting from 
the people. This bill will have the same effect upon the ship- 
owners of the world. It will force them to adopt a schedule of 
reasonable rates such as will give them a reasonable profit on 
their investment and no more. 
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If it does this it will have saved the cotton farmers of the 
South and the grain farmers of the West, and the mine and mill 
owners of this country, not only the exorbitant sums they are 
being charged now as I have already pointed out, but it will be 
the agency by which to extend our markets, and give us that 
commercial supremacy that we so desire. 

But there is no reason why such a governmental enterprise 
should not be reasonably profitable. It would not be an entirely 
new and untried field. The Government is already in the ship- 
ping business. It owns the entire capital stock of the Panama 
Railroad & Steamship Co. Its reports show that for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, there was a net revenue from the 
steamship line alone of $314,296.36, and in the four months end- 
ing October 31, 1914, there was a net revenue from the steam- 
ship line alone of $84,294.16. The fact that this bill seeks to 
extend this to much greater fields, is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should still not be successful. » 

But others object to Government ownership. That has no 
terrors for me. Long ago this country went into the business 
of Government ownership of enterprises. We find examples of 
this from the days of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 
on down to the time of William H. Taft and Woodrow Wilson. 
We have been in the Government control and ownership of inter- 
state highways and business for 100 years, and if there was ever 
a time when we should engage in it, that time is now. Thomas 
Jefferson ordered a great highway surveyed from Baltimore to 
New Orleans, Has the Government a right to build highways? 
Yes; that was long ago decided. A little later on, the Cum- 
berland Road, a great interstate road from Cumberland, Md., 
to Jefferson City, Mo., was ordered to be built, and the Govern- 
ment spent $710,000 to build it. 

During the administration of Abraham Lincoln the Govern- 
ment not only built but practically controlled the great trans- 
continental railroads for the purpose of developing the west- 
ern plains and reaching the Pacific Ocean. The Government 
then built a similar road from Chicago and Cairo to New 
Orleans. 

In 1904 the Government of the United States authorized the 
building of the Philippine railroad and guaranteed 4 per cent 
interest on its bonds. That law, which is still on the statute 
books, was enacted by a Republican Congress. And, strange as 
it may sound, this Republican Congress, back in the days when 
the Republiean Party professed to believe in the great benefits 
to be derived from a high protective tariff, provided for the 
necessary building materials to go into the Philippine Islands 
free of tariff duty. 

There was also the parcel post. For years we heard the 
cry that “you are going to put the Government in the carry- 
ing business in competition with private enterprise, to wit, the 
express companies" But the Government did go into the 
3 and where is the man who now would vote to repeal 

e law 

The Government is carrying freight on land. Why not carry 
it on the sea? Since individual effort has failed to supply 
this great national need, and will continue to fail until condi- 
tions change, the Government should step in and provide this 
great need for its people. There is no paternalism in the 
proposition. We authorized the construction of the Alaskan 
railroad; we make powder and armor plate; we print en- 
velopes and sell them to the people of the United States; we 
destroy the cattle tick and boll weevil and do thousands of 
other things that private individuals not only do but are 
anxious to do. 

In order to meet the emergencies of the European war the 
Government has gone into the insurance business. Some of 
the Republican Congressmen who voted to allow the Govern- 
ment to insure the cargoes that are carried abroad in monopo- 
listie ships are holding their hands up in holy horror against 
this shipping bill I can see no difference in owning the ships 
that carry the cargoes and the Government insuring the cargoes 
which the ships carry. I have no metaphysical scissors with 
which I can make a distinction in principle. 

But thé question naturally suggests itself to our minds, Why 
has this rich field of profitable business not been sought by 
private enterprise? It has been sought by foreign ships in the 
past, it is not now supplied by them for the reason that some 
of them have been destroyed, others have been drafted into the 
service of their navy as auxiliaries, and others are afraid to 
venture upon the high seas while their nation is at war. 
But the reason private enterprise has not built up an American 
merchant marine is because of the presence of the foreign 
shipping trust. Few private enterprises have ever been launched 
with their full strength, ready to meet and compete with so 
strong and dangerous an adversary as the shipping trust. These 
private enterprises usually start with a small capital, and as 


they feel their way along successfully they extend their busi- 
ness. Picture to yourself such an enterprise standing up against 
this giant of the sea. During this Congress, while we had 
under consideration the adoption of the conference report, pro- 
viding that foreign-built vessels may engage in the coastwise 
trade if registered pursuant to the provisions of the act, etc., a 
leading Republican strongly urged as a reason for his opposi- 
tion that this would permit this foreign trust to gobble up our 
coastwise shipping just as it has our foreign commerce. 

In this connection he says: 

+ * * it always interests me to hear the declarati 
American combinations and American shipping treats. mayest goer 
man who has given this subject one moment's consideration knows that 
Loe Rh Sere trust in all s world is the shipping trust of Great 

ritain. 

Continuing his argument he says: 

On the other hand, the House report brings out the fact that the 
most formidable, essive, and oppressive shipping trusts and combi- 
nations are those of foreign flags and foreign ownership in the foreign 
trade of the United States. 

The committee says (p. 415), in summarizing its findings, that “ the 
facts contained in the torom report show that it is the almost 
universal practice of steamshi ines engaged in the American foreign 
trade to operate, both on e inbound and the outbound voyages, 
under the terms of written agreements, conference agreemen or 
gentlemen's understandings. * * * Eighty such agreements or 
understandings, involving practically all the regular steamship lines 
operating on nearly every American foreign trade route, are described 
in the foregoing report.” 

In an article prepared by the Southern Commercial Congress 
on the proposed establishment of a merchant marine, we find 
the following: 

Objection to the shipping bill now before Congress has develo 
from two sources, It was to be expected that there would be objection 
by shipping interests which have been reaping the benefit of American 
inactivity in the forei shipping trade. It was also to be expected 
that certain financial interests and their affiliations, especially those 
1 in foreign shipping, would object to a Government merchant 
marine. 

Opponents of the bill have advanced arguments to sustain 
their position, but not one of them will stand analysis. Many 
newspapers and periodicals are opposing the bill, but the fact 
that they enjoy considerable advertising and other patronage 
from the steamship lines and the financial interests that are 
opposing the bill may go far toward explaining their position 
on this great question of an American merchant marine. 

CONSTITUTIONAL POWER TO ENACT SUCH LEGISLATION. 


It is now too late in the Nation’s history to seriously ques- 
tion the right of Congress to pass such a bill. 

The Constitution vests in Congress the power— 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian tribes. 

Chief Justice Marshall said, in 1824, in writing the opinion 
of the court in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden (22 U. S., 192), 
that the word used in the Constitution comprehends navigation 
within its meaning. Further discussing the question he said: 

We are now arriving at the inquiry, What is this power? It is the 

to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce 
wer, like all others vested in Congress, 1s 
exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
other than are prescribed in the Constt. 
If, as has always been understood, the e 


the 
tates, is vested in Congress as 9 as it would m 
e 


on the exercise 
United States. 
Justice Johnson, in his concurring opinion in the case of 
Gibbons v. Ogden, on page 228-229, says. 
speaking of the power of Congress over navigation, I do not 
it as a power incident to that of regulating commerce ; I con- 
sider it as the thing itself; inseparable from it as vital motion is 
from vital existence. Commerce, in its simplest signification, means 
&n exchan of goods; but in the advancement of society, labor, 
rtation, intelligence, care, and various mediums of exchange, 
become commodities, and enter into commerce; the subject, the ve- 
hicle, the agent, and thelr various operations, become the objects of 
commercial regulation. Shipbuilding, the carrying trade, and propa- 
eere of seamen, are such vital agents of commercial prosperity, that 
he nation which could not legislate over these subjects, would not 
possess the power to regulate commerce, 


In the ease of Wilson v. Shaw (204 U. S., 24) the contention 
was made that the Government had no power to engage any- 
where in the work of constructing a railroad or the Panama 
Canal. 

Justice Brewer disposes of this contention by saying that 
* the decisions of the court are adverse to the contention," and 
by citing and quoting from a number of decisions. 

He quotes from the decision in the case of California v. 
Pacific Railroad Co. (127 U. S., 39) the following: 

It can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, as well as to 


rovide for portai accommodations and military exigencies, had author- 
ty to pass laws. The power to construct, or to authorize Indi- 
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yiduals or corporations to construct, national highways and bridges 
from State to State is essential to the complete control and regulation 
of interstate commerce. Without authority in Congress to establish 
and maintain such highways and bridges it would be without authority 
to regulate one of the most important adjuncts of commerce. This 
power in former times was exerted to a very limited extent, the Cum- 
erland or National road being the most notable instance. Its exertion 
Was but little called for, as commerce was then mostly conducted b 
water, and many of our statesmen entertained doubts as to the exist- 
ence of the power to establish ways of communication by land. But 
since, in consequence of the expansion of the country, the multiplica- 
tion of its products, and the invention of railroads and locomotion by 
steam, land transportation has so vastly increased, a sounder consider- 
ation of the subject has prevailed and led to the conclusion that Con- 
pos has plenary power over the whole subject. Of course the author- 
ty of Congress over the Territories of the United States, and its power 
to grant franchises exercisable therein, are, and ever have been, un- 
doubted. But the wider power was very freely exercised, and much to 
the general satisfaction, in the creation of the vast system of railroads 
connecting the East with the Pacific, traversing States as well as 
Territories, and employing the agency of State as well as Federal 
corporations, 
congress, therefore, may create corporations as appropriate means 
of executing the powers of government, as, for instance, a bank for the 
purpose of carrying on the fiscal operations of the United States, or a 
railroad corporation for the pupone of promoting commerce among the 
States. McCulloch r. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316, 411, 422; Osborn v. 
Bank of United States, 9 èat., 738, 861, 873; Pacific Railroad Re- 
moval cases, 115 U. S., 1, 18; California v. Pacific Railroad, 127 U. S., 
1. Congress has likewise the power, exereised early in this 
century by successive acts in the Cumberland or National road, from 
the Potomac across the Alleghanies to the Ohio, to authorize the con- 
struction of a public highway connecting several States. See Indiana 
v. United States, 148 U. S., 148. 

This same provision of the Constitution which has been con- 
strued to grant the power to the Federal Government to con- 
struct bridges, build railroads, turnpikes, and canals, own and 
maintain the Panama Steamship Line, will, if the same reason- 
ing is applied, furnish the authority needed to carry out the 
purposes of this bill, because the power of Congress over for- 


eigu commerce is the same as it is over interstate commerce. 


Rural Credits. 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SCOTT FERRIS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, two things are necessary before 
any rural-credit system will be of avail to the farmer—he must 
have long tenure and he must have a low rate of interest. No 
outside concern without the backing and the strength and the 
stability of the great Government behind it can command these 
two things. Therefore the amendment brought in on the Agri- 
cultural bill, the so-called Hollis amendment not carrying that, 
is not what the American farmers expect, is not what we 
promised to give them, is not what they are entitled to, and, in 
truth and in fact, is not a rural-credit bill at all. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BULKLEY] brings to us, not a 
hurried, jumped-up amendment, but an amendment that has 
received careful, painstaking attention, an amendment which is 
well digested, an amendment which carries a forceful, well- 
thought-out principle, to wit, that of Government aid. 'Those 
who really want to give the farmer a rural-credit bill ought to 
support the Bulkley amendment. Those who really do not care 
to play pranks on the American farmer ought to oppose the 
Hollis amendment as it now stands. I greatly hope the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will aid, and that its individual member- 
ship will join hands in maintaining and committing this Gov- 
ernment to the principle of Federal aid which will really amount 
to a rural credit system. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield my one minute to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERRIS. I share the heavy responsibility and burden 
that hangs on the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
[Mr. Lever]. I share likewise the burden that hangs upon the 
entire committee, which had to meet this morning and bring 
into the House something that the House could consider in a 
single day. I think they did the best they could. I think per- 
haps they did all they could. I can not but believe that with 
the Bulkley amendment added we have taken a long step toward 
doing in this most important matter what we ought to do. It 
may be imperfect; it may not be what the Senate conferees 
will accept; it may not be what the President will sign; but 
we must do our duty. We may be building up a straw man and 
knocking him down instead of doing anything, because it may 


fail. But I believe this is the best thing we can do under all 
the circumstances, the nearest we can come to doing our duty; 
and I think we ought to adopt the Federal-aid amendment now 
pending. [Applause.] 

That a rural credit law is needed is recognized by all political 
parties; that a rural credit law is necessary is the belief of more 
than three-fourths of the membership of this House; that a 
rural credit law has been promised in platform and on the stump 
while securing our commissions here is likewise true. The 
Senate has passed a loose-jointed, poorly considered measure as 
an amendment or rider to the agricultural appropriation bill. 
It is admitted that it passed the Senate without any real con- 
sideration at all; it was merely added while four or five Senators 
were present and accepted without any careful scrutiny what- 
ever, 


There are many weird rural credit proposals now pending be- 
fore Congress. There is much misinformation about this sub- 
ject. Stripped of all details and stripped of all personalities, 
there is but one great question in this matter and that is, Shall 
the Federal Government lend its strength, its stability and 
Strong arm toward making a rural credit system that will be 
workable, feasible, and of aid to the American farmers? It is 
not too much to say, and ! do not believe it will be controverted 
by either friend or foe of this legislation, that practically every 
civilized country in the world is given Government aid toward 
a rural credit system to encourage agricultural production. I 
think it will not be controverted that in order to have long 
tenure and a low rate of interest two things are of necessity to the 
farmer, who from the very nature of things can earn but slowly; 
the Government must place its strong right arm behind the pre- 
posal and see to it that a few scheming speculators do not out: 
strip the farmer. The present short loans made by the farm 
loan companies or by the banks and the exorbitant rates of 
interest charged have become almost intolerable. Few, if any, 
well-organized business firms would be able to amortize or bring 
about amortization on either the land or personal security 
within the short periods of time allotted to farmers by the ordi- 
nary farm loan company. Therefore, if a well-regulated busi- 
ness organization with admitted earning capacity can not 
amortize and pay out on short tenure, how can the American 
farmer be expected to succeed and comply with short tenure and 
the high rates accorded him by the banks and farm loan com- 
panies? s 

From the very nature of things it is impossible to induce a 
private concern with limited credit, limited capital, and limited 
public confidence to make long-time loans or to permit loans to 
be paid off in partial payments or driblets or to let the farmer 
amortize or pay off his loans other than on short tenure. The 
farmer has no rapid earning capacity, and from the very nature 
of things his ability to pay his loans must naturally be limited. 

Again, it is impossible for a private institution within a lim- 
ited period of time to establish sufficient public confidence to 
make the mortgages or debenture bonds salable unless they bear 
an outrageously high rate of interest, but if the Government, 
through Federal aid and supervision, will see to it that, first, 
the loans are made for long periods, and, second, secure or guar- 
antee the bonds, see that the rate of interest is reasonable, the 
things necessary to a successful rural credit system are ac- 
complished. 

Private concerns with limited capital do not desire their 
money to be contracted away for long periods of time. There 
is no way to compel them to do it. It is necessary that they 
call in their capital often, reinvest it, and keep it in motion in 
order that large profits will come to them. I think it will not 
be eontroverted that there is not a single example in all the 
world of a successful land-mortgage system on long-time amorti- 
zation and low rates that has ever succeeded without Federal 
aid, support, and confidence. Great strength is required. Great 
confidence must be ever present, and only the strong hand of a 
great government can afford this. 

The different methods of Government aid are without uni- 
formity, but in each case of a country having a rural credits 
system it has been present. There is a veiled recognition of the 
principle of Federal aid in the reserve act. This, perhaps, would 
be sufficlent to serve a8 a precedent, but insufficient to be of im- 
mediate or substantial value to the farmers, Those opposed to 
any aid being accorded the American producer say with great 
unction and enthusiasm that if we give it to the farmer we must 
likewise give it to all others. Such logic does not appeal to me; 
such logic does not rest on a firm foundation; such logic does 
not call to its aid parallel cases for the American producer who 
produces, not alone to feed himself but something to feed his 
neighbor, hence this proposition stands on a basis totally dif- 
ferent from any other avocation of life. When the producer is 
successful we are all successful; when the producer is success- 
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ful we are without want, but when the producer fails, want, 
famine, and disaster hovers about us. It may likewise: be called 
to your attention that in cities and towns building and loan 
organizations have sprung up, and while they are not meeting 
effectually all of the necessities of small home: owners, they are 
taking a long step.in the right direction, and it may be reason- 
ably be said that they are fairly weil handling the situation 
there. 
COUNTRIES WHERE FEDERAL. AID: OBTAINS, 

Direct loans are made to purchasers and tillers of the soil by 
England, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, New Zealand, and some of 
the Australian Provinces, 

Land mortgages are guaranteed by the Federal Government 
in the following countries: Austria, Switzerland, Norway, Egypt, 
Australia, certain Provinces of Mexico, Argentina, and Uru- 
guny. 

The following countries have by stock subscriptions made a 
rural eredits system successful: Hungary, Roumania, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, the Philippine Islands, and Chile. 

The following Governments have loaned their funds to or- 
ganized mortgage loan companies: France, Italy, Servia, Chile, 
and Japan. 

It may be interesting to the student of rural or farm credits 
to know the tenure of these farm loans in foreign countries. It 
is interesting to observe that some of them run as long as 7 
years, and in most cases amortization by partial payments is 
permitted. I think it is not too much to assert that in a few 
growing Republics, like our own, where our citizenship: is alert, 
vigilant, and industrious, with fast earning capacity, a 75-yeur 
tenure woull be more than is necessary. I do think, however, 
that the tenure of loan in a rural credit system should be suf- 
ficiently long to induce nonhome owners to: become home owners 
ut the earliest possible moment. I know many able statesmen, 
both in and out of Congress, shrink from launching their Gov- 
ernment into paternalism, and they shrink from its constant 
encroachments. Nevertheless, a spirit of modern times demands 
that a Government do: more for its citizenship than gather taxes 
from among them and preserve peace and order among its: citi- 
zenship. This very Congress has appropriated for building 
railroads in Alaska; this and the preceding Congresses have ap- 
propriated money for the building of the Panama Canal, for the 
construction of a railroad across the zone, and the maintenance 
of steamship lines through the canal, This Federal Government 
has launched into the insurance business by setting about to 
insure cargoes of vessels on the high seas leaving this country 
for foreign ports, so our citizens might have their business. and 
exports insured. while on the ocean, and the Federal Government 
did this in tke face of the fact that private capital shrank from 
the undertaking. 

This Congress, or this House, has passed a bill appropriating 
nbout $35,000,000 for the purchase of ships to haul products to 
foreign lands. If we can do all these things, where more or less 
risk is attached in each case, can we in good conscience be heard 
to say that the land of the American farmer shall not be a. basis 
of eredit sufficient to invite cooperation, aid, and help from the 
Federal Government? Can the President of this 100,000,000 
people, who has been constantly and without equivoeation 
advocating this legislation we want enacted, now say that he 
will not give an attentive ear to the class that does not alone 
support himself but which feeds the world? Can this Congress 
by parliamentary pranks or trieks in conference fail to do the 
thing it has promised to do, fail to do the thing which is needed 
and demanded on every hand? No. I can not believe it and, 
if perehance such a thing does happen that our opportunity to 
seeure rural credit legislation is lost, I anticipate that Amer- 
ica’s farmers will ask who is responsible for doing the thing 
that caused us to lose. They will ask, Which body did its duty, 
the House or the Senate? 'They will ask, Which conferee failed 
to do his full duty? They will ask if the President gave his 
aid or his hindrance to the accomplishment of a thing so uni- 
versally desired. America's rural population does not, and I 
would not, ask for them Federal aid if it would launch us into 
difficulty; if it would endanger us or undermine the Republic 
we are sworn to uphold and protect, but such is not the case; 
we offer the Government the most staple security that can be 
found; we ask that the Government aid with safety, with pro- 
priety, with moderation, the same as every other civilized coun- 
try in the world has aided its producing population. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress, I do not now 
try to say that all the bills offered by the several gentlemen are 
not well intended; I do not now nor shall I try to say that they 
are not hopeful of being of benefit to the citizens who sent them 
here; but, gentlemen of the House, we can not adopt undigested, 
unconsidered bills of such great importance in this hasty, hap- 
hazard fashion, 


The only course open to us is to in an orderly manner per- 
fect the amendment added by the Agriculture Committee onto 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, so that it will carry with it 
clenr and well defined principles that the Federal Government 
shall, in one form or another, stand behind a rural credit sys- 
tem that will be of some: real value to the American farmer. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burkrrev], a prominent and 
forceful member of the Banking and Currency Committee, hag. 
a very well considered Government-aid section in his bill that 
we can offer as an amendment to the so-called Hollis amend» 
ment, and. we ean really make a good bill of the Hollis amend- 
ment. The amendment is section 30 of the Bulkley, bill, and 
those of us who believe in rural credits and Government aid are 
asking that it be added to the Hollis amendment now pending 
before the House. We, as friends of this legislation, must not 
scatter and vote hither and thither for this thing and that thing 
without knowing well what we do. We should set up ahead of 
us a goal and all pull together unitedly for it. If we support 
this bill or that bill, if we follow off after this iden or that idea, 
we lose foree of purpose; we dissipate and emanciate our 
strength; and in so doing we hand a club to our enemies to 
depose us and, yea, not alone to depose us but to depose the 
American farmers. I ask such friends as I have in this House; 
and I ask the friends of rural credit, to work and cooperate 
with me for the incorporation of section 30 of the Bulkley bill 
in this amendment. : 

By so doing you will preserve a principle sacred to any suc» 
cessful rural credits system. By so doing you will, at least in 
part, be doing what each of the great parties promised in their 
platforms they would do. By so doing you will commit the 
Federal Government to a principle that the American farmer 
very much desires. We must not permit ourselves to be lost or 
destroyed by a maze of detail and. difference of opinion. We 
must of necessity single out a cardinal principle that towers far 
and above all the rest, and work for it and pull for it. That 
principle is Federal aid, Federal backing, Federal confidence— 
in a rural credits bill, 

Personally I am sorry the two Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees did not bring in, in an orderly manner, long before this 
time a bill that would bring relief to the American farmers, 
[Applause.] 

But it is almost idle and silly to talk of the ship that passed 
in the night. It is always selfish and an element of weakness 
to grieve over things and opportunities that-have passed; and 
our position. now is.to be up and doing and to this day do what 
we can for rural credits legislation. 

The friends of rural credit must not stop with this day's 
work; they must follow this legislation to. conference and fight 
for it there; they must follow it to the Senate and fight for it 
there; they must follow it, if necessary, to the White House 
and plead their cause there. It is a necessity; it is desired; it 
is what the American farmers are entitled to. Let us. of all 
parties, of all creeds, and of all views, join hands in the accom- 
plishment of a thing that is eminently necessary and vital to 
the producing population of our great country. [Applause.] 


Deliberations and Legislative Actions of the House of 
Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1913. 


Mr: LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be gifted with the 
divine power of oratory, nor to have the readiness of speech 
and flow of words with which many of my colleagues are 
favored; but I have distinct views and strong convictions ar- 
rived at from a long legal and business experience in contact 
with men of affairs, and I have endeavored to use this ex- 
perience for the welfare of the country, and to express these 
convictions when matters of moment were under consideration 
which did not appear to me to be conducive to this welfare. 

I want to make a general résumé of the part I have taken in 
the deliberations and legislative actions of this body, and I 
trust that in this endeavor I may be pardoned for the necessary 
reference to personal views which have guided my action. I 
may not have always been right, but my action and my vote lias 
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always been guided by the belief that I was, which the record 
as made and the future must determine. 
TRUST INVESTIGATIONS, 

I was opposed to the Steel Trust and the Pujo Money Trust 
investigations, claiming that they would prove disastrous to the 
country and would bring on financial distress. So far, I regret 
to say, my prediction has proven true. No good whatever was 
derived from these investigations. Both committees spent ex- 
travagant sums of money without securing any information be- 
yond what was already known. 

When proposals for these investigating committees were un- 
der discussion I then made a statement in the following words, 
which time and your own action in the reserve act has demon- 
strated to be true: 

What we need is remedial legislation, not investigation. Our credit 


system is based upon stocks and bonds. t we need is a system 
based upon the prínciple of commercial paper. 


CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 

It has been said that political economy is not an exact science. 
We have had a great mass of suggestions, and a great variety of 
ideas submitted in the formation of the Federal reserve act. 
The monetary commission scoured the face of the earth in look- 
ing into the varying methods adopted by various nations for 
conducting commercial relations by means of banking facilities, 
and it employed experts of national and world-wide reputation 
to contribute out of their reflections or experience to the bank 
Jibrary, which, though a wonderful compendium of investigation 
and knowledge, will ever stand as a monument to its extrava- 

nce. 

En he Banking and Currency Committee called before them for 
examination the leading bankers of the country, the professors 
of economies from our universities, experts in financial and 
banking questions, business men from all the walks of life, and 
the Senate, through its similar committee, followed the example, 
prolonging these examinations for days and months. 

The whole field of human endeavor, in the wide range of ques- 
tions asked, was touched upon, and hence in the framing of the 
Federal reserve act the knowledge, the wisdom, the advice, and 
the forethought of the best minds of the country have been 
brought into action. 

I consider the Federal reserve act a great piece of construc- 
tive legislation, evolved out of the necessities of our own times, 
and in keeping with democratic ideals and American develop- 
ment. 

I am impressed, however—eliminating the details of the 
provisions of the act—with the succinct manner in which the 
few number of principles involved in its creation may be 
stated. 

Unless, however, those in charge of the legislation had been 
well grounded in these fundamental principles, tenaciously held 
to, with the acumen and judgment to detect and point out fal- 
Jacious interpolations offered without: number, but probably 
with the best intentions, we should never have been able to put 
upon our statute books a law which will mark an epoch in 
financial legislation as the release from the concentrating power 
of unbridled wealth. 

At the beginning of active consideration of this proposed legis- 
lation in the Sixty-second Congress, I had the honor to intro- 
duce a bill covering the subject (H. R. 21139), following it by 
remarks under date of January 11, 1913, explaining its provi- 
sions, I then stated unwise legislation to have been the cause 
of our financial troubles in these words: 

The destruction of the bank function of note issue and the false 
assumption that debt represented by paper money is equivalent to coin. 

I reintroduced this bill at the beginning of the Sixty-third 
Congress (H. R. 1937) and subsequently appeared before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee—February 28, 1913— 
explaining the principles which must be followed in any sound 
. legislation, and I reiterated these principles in my remarks 
before this House August 5, 1913. 

That it may be seen how they are followed in the Federal 
reserve act, I now recapitulate what I then stated as essential 
requisites. 

1. To restore the bank function of note issue. 

2. To remove from our statutes the evidences of fruitless 
efforts to create values by legislation. 

3. To provide some reserve source of credit. 

All of these requisites are followed in the Federal reserve act, 
though the methods adopted in following them do not conform 
in details to the provisions of the Levy bill. 

I pointed out in my remarks of August 5, 1913, the variations 
in the methods adopted, and it is not necessary to reiterate 
these variations here. 

I trust, however, that I may be pardoned for ealling atten- 
tion to the fact that some of the changes made in the Senate 
and adopted in conference followed the lines of my bill, and 


that the amendment to the Federal reserve act of August 4, 
1914, hurriedly rushed through as an emergency mensure, would 
not have been needed if my suggestion for the extension of the 
act of May 30, 1908, had been heeded. 1 

As a method of providing “a reserve source of credit "—one 
of the essentials enumerated by me—I asked that the Aldrich. 
Vreeland law be extended by repealing the expiration clause, 
and at the same time removing therefrom the prohibitive-tax 
provision, and also the condition precedent that every bank 
should have an amount equal to 40 per cent of its capital in 
circulating notes outstanding before availing of its note-issue 
benefits. 

The House committee declined to adopt the suggestions, and 
the bill as it passed the House contained neither provision. 
The Senate extended the operation of the Aldrich-Vreeland law, 
removing the prohibitive tax, but failed to alter the condition 
precedent as to the issuance of notes, and the bill thus amended 
received the sanction of the conference committee and became a 
law December 23, 1913. Before, however, the law became oper- 
ative by its terms the amendment which passed both Houses 
and was approved August 4, 1914, was, in effect, adopting the 
identical suggestion I had made for the repeal of the require- 
ment of an outstanding circulation of 40 per cent of capital as a 
condition precedent by allowing the Secretary of the Treasury 
discretion as to its operation, thus incorporating into the 
Federal reserye act, when it became operative, the extension 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland law, the removal of the prohibitive tax 
on note issues, and the suspension of the condition precedent, as 
I had originally suggested to this House. 

Another suggestion I then made which was not incorporated 
in the bill was that there should be some limitation fixed by 
law of the liabilities of each bank in some proportion to its 
capital stock and surplus. I stated “ that this is sound in prin- 
ciple there can be no doubt, as it fixes a point beyond which 
extension of credit facilities or expansion may not go.” I then 
predicted “the time will come when it will be added to the 
Federal reserve act," and I call your attention to the fact that 
the Comptroller of the Currency, in his current annual report, 
though he probably never heard of my prediction, has already 
asked you to incorporate this principle into the law. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

In various speeches of mine before this body I have stated 
that every currency bill or financial measure which comes before 
this House for discussion is made the pretext for unjust attacks 
upon New York City. New York is characterized as the abiding 
place of all the evils that ever afflicted or ever will afflict this 
Government and as the home and refuge of all the enemies who 
seek to destroy the welfare of our Nation. But wherein lies 
the reason for these charges and calumnies? New York rejoices 
and glories in the prosperity which has come to every State in 
the Union, and her own prosperity is only the reflex of the ad- 
vancement of the whole Nation. She does not hoard her wealth 
for selfish ends, but is constantly applying it to the betterment 
of the various sections of the United States seeking her aid. 

She builds railroads and highways; she sells your securities 
and finds a market for your properties; she is the clearing port 
of a majority of the States; she is their market for supplies 
to be purchased from or sent abroad; she enlarges your local 
markets so as to bring the markets of the world at your dis- 
posal; she moves your crops and finds investment for money 
from East, North, West, and South; she does everything that 
brains can devise and activity can formulate for the advance- 
ment of our Union. 

New York has always been helpful in her supremacy. She 
has been instrumental in furnishing the capital for all the 
large enterprises of the country. She has built our railroads 
and our steamship lines and has gathered from the uttermost 
parts of the earth the necessary capital for our wonderful in- 
dustrial development. And when grim-visaged disaster has come 
to any section of our beloved country by flood, fire, or earth- 
quake, what heart has shown that it pulsated more in unison to 
humanity's cry of distress than that of this noble and princely 
city, where I am proud to say I was born and reared? 

INCOME TAX. 


I was opposed to the imposition of an income tax. I thought 
then, and I think now, it was a bad political move. I sought 
to make the collection conditional on the needs of the Treasury, 
and the law operative only when the surplus funds of the Treas- 
ury reached a minimum amount. Any apparent deficit in the 
'Treasury is primarily due to building of the Panama Canal from 
current receipts out of the general fund instead of selling Pan- 
ama Canal bonds, as the law intended. 

This great project is a valuable asset and should be repre- 
sented by a bonded indebtedness, on which we pay interest, and 
the expense charge, if any, should be the difference between the 
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interest we pay, plus the cost of repair and maintenance, and 
the tolls we receive. Except for this application of current 
funds to permanent improvements, we should never have had 
need of an income-tax law or war-revenue measure, and our 
party would have been free from the onus of haying passed this 
unpopular measure. 

CLAYTON ANTITRUST BILL, 

I was opposed to any additional legislation in the way of anti- 
trust laws. I maintain that the Sherman law properly inter- 
preted is sufficient to prevent any unreasonable restraint of 
trade, and I tried to have followed the decision of the Supreme 
Court in incorporating the word “reasonable” into that law by 
having it inserted in the Clayton bill. 

It is with no little pride that I can point to the fact that 
prior to this time and prior to the decision of the Supreme Court 
referred to, I introduced a bill amending the Sherman Act by 
inserting the word “unreasonable” to qualify the prohibitions 
of that act, thus anticipating this very decision. 

I maintain that the high cost of living is due to the restraint 
of trade produced by uncertainty in the interpretation of our 
laws with reference thereto, and that now, after 20 years, when 
our courts begin to give a feasonable construction to these laws, 
we add to this uncertainty by additional ambiguous legislation. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


I have always been a consistent and persistent advocate of a 
greater Navy, and have at all times endeavored to render every 
possible assistance toward the proper maintenance of our mili- 
tary service. On January 21, 1913, when the final vote was 
about to be taken on the Army appropriation bill, I demanded 
& separate vote on the amendment which had been adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole, as follows: “ Provided, That no 
part of this or any other appropriation shall be expended in pay- 
ment for heat and light for quarters of officers who receive 
commutation of quarters" This separate vote overwhelmingly 
defeated this amendment—the vote being 81 yeas to 142 nays. 

RAILROAD VALUATIONS. 


I endeavored to have the physical valuation of railroads made 
under contract with suitable experts in order to save an enor- 
mous amount of useless expenditure by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I presented the bid of a well-known expert 
in such matters, offering to complete the work within five years 
for the sum of approximately $5,000,000, in order to demon- 
strate that it was both feasible and economical to have the 
work done by contract instead of in the expensive, indefinite, 
and interminable manner of prolonged examination adopted by 
that commission. I now call your attention to the fact that 
$2,500,000 has already been expended in these examinations, 
and that $3,000,000 is now asked for, thus consuming in two 
years a greater sum than the amount for which I demonstrated 
the work could be more intelligently completed. 

Under the plan adopted the work has hardly begun, and at 
the same rate of progress will probably consume 25 years, at 
an expense of perhaps $50,000,000 or more. No one will main- 
tain that there is anyone on the commission competent to make 
such a valuation, and that it must be arrived at in the end by 
expert opinion, so that my proposition was made to procure 
this opinion through undoubted expert knowledge on a com- 
petitive basis to produce the minimum of expense. 

COTTON FUTURES. 

While I have made many unavailing efforts to have my views 
prevail, as, undoubtedly, has been the experience of every other 
Member, it is a source of great satisfaction to me to know that 
in the matter of defeating the obnoxious features of the so- 
called “cotton-futures” bill I was somewhat instrumental. 
There is no class of men of higher integrity in the United States 
than the members of the New York Cotton Exchange, and the 
majority are men born and bred in the South. They handle 
millions and millions of business without the seratch of a pen, 
and their word is their bond. 

As part of my remarks in opposition to the “ cotton-futures " 
bill I had the good fortune to find and include therein a great 
speech, delivered in 1892, by Hon. Edward Douglass White, 
now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, when he was a Mémber 
of the United States Senate. This speech, delivered in opposi- 
tion to a bill which sought to abolish dealings in cotton options, 
was upon such a high plane and so covered the ground as to 
constitutionality and expediency from a business standpoint, as 
to show that the bill before us, in the provision I opposed, which 
was the practical elimination of the cotton exchanges by taxa- 
tion, was unconstitutional and unfair. 

LOAN-SHARK BILL. 

I was the author of the amendment to the so-called “ District 
Joan-shark bill,” limiting the rate of interest charges to 12 per 
cent per annum, which rate has now become the generally recog- 
nized maximum rate throughout the country. 


INCREASED PAY OF POST-OFFICE LABORERS. 


It is with much satisfaction that I recall the fact of my suc- 
cess in securing an amendment to the Post Office appropriation 
bill increasing the pay of watchmen, messengers, and laborers 
employed in the post offices throughout the country. This was 
only a tardy act of justice to men in humble positions who 
serve the country faithfully. : 

SALE OF PANAMA CANAL BONDS. 

I urged the Secretary of the Treasury to recommend the sale 
of the $240,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds, even though 3 per 
cent would have to be paid, instead of pressing the war-revenue 
measure. At the time I called the attention of the Democratic 
caucus to the matter, but they refused to take warning "The 
disposition of the Panama Canal bonds in this manner was the 
only proper way to raise additional funds instead of levying 
the war tax, which latter is a political mistake. The Repub- 
lican Party blundered financially in suspending the sale of 2 per 
cent Panama Canal bonds. The bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of the waterway provided that the bonds should be sold 
and the Treasury reimbursed. By neglecting to do this the 
Government thereby lost the opportunity of thus preventing 
the stress in the money market. It was never intended that the 
present generation should pay for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, but that the cost of the capital invested should 
be paid out of the receipts after the waterway was opened and 
as the earnings increased in the future the principal other- 
wise provided for. The failure to make the sale of Panama 
Canal bonds as the law directed has forced the income tax and 
war revenue measures upon us. 

REGULATION OF NIAGARA RIVER ABOVE THE FALLS. 

During the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses I per- 
sistently opposed the bills introduced in the House which sought 
to deprve the State of New York of her rights in Niagara River 
above the Falls, and it is largely due to my efforts that no 
action has been taken on the matter in the House, During 
both the aforementioned Congresses bills have been favorably 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but in each 
ease I disagreed with the majority of the committee and filed 
minority views, for, in my opinion, the title of the Niagara 
River to its center and to the waters that pass over that portion 
of the river is in the State of New York and individual riparian 
owners. 'The use by the State or by the individual riparian 
owners is subject, first, to international regulation; and, sec- 
ond, to Federal regulation. My contention is, and has been, 
that the Federal Government has no right over Niagara River 
except for the purpose of navigation and national defense, and 
on January 16, 1914, I introduced a bill (H. R. 11750) in the 
House to give effect to the fifth article of the treaty be- 
tween the United States Government and Great Britain, dated 
January 11, 1909. 

Mr. Speaker, this is, perhaps, the last time I shall be given 
the opportunity at this session of addressing this body in a 
set speech. I have tried to promote the interets of my constitu- 
ents to the best of my ability. I have resented the prejudice 
sometimes exhibited on this floor toward the great city from 
which I come, from those who, regarding it as the embodiment 
of wealth, have imagined that wealth could be accumulated 
only for selfish ends. In this they forget that the power which 
comes with great wealth brings with it responsibilities and 
duties which can not be ignored. Life is not worth living unless 
we can have the love and respect of our fellow men. This de- 
sire is the very fiber of our being, and so implanied in our 
natures as to be the very essence that distinguishes the human 
from the brute. A membership in this body is the expression 
and the evidence of this desire among each of us. So with 
wealth and power comes the ambition to be loved and honored 
by others—the desire to be considered great. And what is 
greatness? Only the measure of the estimate in which we are 
held by others. Greatness does not come from the gratification 
of selfish ends. Men are great because they are unselfish, be- 
cause they do things to benefit others, for thus only can great- 
ness come. But, Mr. Speaker, while I have the honor to number 
among my constituents some great men of wealth, and great 
because they do not work for selfish ends, I venture to say 
that excepting these few, my constituents will show as low a 
per capita of this world’s goods as that of any Representative 
on this floor. I have, therefore, felt justified in resenting to the 
best of my ability the slurs which Lave thus ignorantly been 
sometimes made upon my great city, but I have no hard feel- 
ings in the matter. 

I have made some, indeed many, strong friendships here on 
this floor and the other side of the Capitol, which I will cher- 
ish to the end of my days, and shall always feel a pride in the 
fact that I have been honored by my fellow men with the oppor- 
tunity to make such friends, among really great men. 
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Panies and Business Crises. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL J. GILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Iw toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, there is no difficulty in securing defi- 
nite and adequate information and truthful knowledge concern- 
ing panies or business crises which have occurred during the 
last 50 years in this country. The current opinion of business 
men and historical writers of business cycles aré numerous, but 
not hopelessly conflicting, especially when one has experienced 
these crises, met with the employer countless times in an en- 
deavor to settle the difference between him and the employee, 
stood up against the furnace in highly-protective industry for 
40 years, one necessarily becomes acquainted with the facts 
surrounding its inception, progress, and subsequent decline of 
business. 

The great difficulty lies not in the mere determination of 
the facts themselves, but when once determined and singled 
out as significant, then comes the time for men in Congress to 
rise even to a greater task, not to allow their political affilia- 
tions or their own good judgment to be obscured by their 
passion or political hatred. 

It is generally conceded that the chief economic crises or 
panics in American history are those of 1819, 1837, 1873, 1883, 
1893, 1907, and 1913-14. 

In some instances distinction is not made between panics 
and the general term “industrial depression.” If the latter 
expression is included in the former term “panic,” then the 
dates of these occurrences are numerous. At this time, how- 
ever, I am desirous of enumerating and analyzing the panics, 
strikes, lockouts, and disturbances in the financial, industrial, 
and commercial world which have occurred since the Repub- 
lican Party came into power in this country. 

The most significant dates are 1873-1879, 1882-1885, 1891- 
1895, and from 1907 up to the present time. Industrial depres- 
sions are and have been contemporaneous in the manufacturing 
nations of the world. Many speeches have been made during 
the course of this Congress by Republican Members, on the 
Republican side of this Chamber, relative to the causes of 
those industrail depressions. With them I take issue, challenge 
their statements, and make assertion that since the Civil War 
there has not been a panic, financial or industrial depression 
but those occurring under Republican rule and under the high- 
est protective tariff the country ever knew. I have tables to 
prove my statement, and place them in the Rrcosp at this time. 

Have the Republican speeches been delivered with the purpose 
to end or remedy such evils of which they make complaint? Or 
have they yielded to political importunity to crystallize public 
sentiment and, by a wise direction of that force, overcome the 
present Democratic majority and defeat the men who have been 
guiding the destiny of the Nation so prudently in the past few 
years? 

I have been a worker in this, our great country, for years, 
and a keen observer of the existing relations between him who 
employs and him who is employed. By a systematic effort I 
have sought the truth, and it is my desire to state a few of the 
conclusions resulting from this search. First, let me question 
you gentlemen on the Republican side of this Chamber. If, as 
you say, you have been levying a tax upon imports into this 
country in order that the manufacturer might be protected, I 
ask you, Why should it be wrong for the same power to legislate 
here in a way that the American workmen might not suffer? 
I, as a workingman, contend that you have not done so. On 
the contrary, you have legislated for the rich, legislated for the 
greedy, legislated for the powerful. You have sold laws to 
the corrupt, monopolized markets, you have monopolized oppor- 
tunities, made money your god, and now you are bragging 
about it. 

The Democrats have been successful in but three elections in 
the last 50 years—1884, 1892, and 1912. The Republican Party 
lost the political dominance because their administration effected 
a panic and caused much suffering in the land. 

Before taking up each of the four great panics of 1873 to 1879, 
1882 to 1885, 1891 to 1895, and 1907 up to the present time, I 
would like to make a few observations. Is it not a fact that dur- 
ing the past century there has been a conflict going on in all civi- 
lized nations by two opposing tendencies in human society—indi- 
vidualism and collectivisth? Until the end of the Civil War 
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individualism held its own while collectivism seemed to have 
flourished when the Republican Party came into power; in other 
words, from about 1870 to the present date. Now, it can be un- 
mistakably said that we are living in the age of the “ group.” 
Individualism values highly the rights of the single person, but 
he in many cases when left unsupported, is not tolerated and is 
interfered with by the collective power of the land. 

In the two years previous to 1872 trade revived, especially in 
the mechanical industries. The consumption of pig iron increased, 
railroad building reached the highest point thus far in its 
history, prices of construction materials advanced, and advances 
in the price of labor and strikes for higher wages were of fre- 
quent occurrence. The cost of finished construction likewise 
advanced from the spring of 1871 to the summer of 1872 from 
50 to 100 per cent. This checked the volume of contracts so that 
they had almost ceased by the beginning of 1872. Railroad con- 
struction also dropped, and the production of rails started falling 
off in January, 1872, 21 months before the panic, and steadily, 
declined from that time. (Industrial Depressions, Geo. H. Hall, 
pp. 149—150.) 

From 12 months to 21 months before the panic of 1873 indus- 
trial depression set in. Within 12 months before the panic 
mechanical industries fell off, pig iron dropping $10 per ton, bar 
iron $39 per ton, and iron rails $10 per ton. (Industrial Depres- 
sions, Geo. H. Hall, pp. 149-150.) 

THE ACT OF 1875. 

Following the panic of 1873 imports greatly diminished, and 
during the next three years our foreign commerce showed a de- 
cided slump, failures increased, production lagged; in fact, the 
reaction was felt until the year 1878, when the tide turned. 


THE TARIFF ACT OF 1883. 


This act was the result of the work of a Republican tariff 
commission appointed the previous year. Mr. C. A. Arthur was 
President with both Houses of Congress Republican. Taussig 
calls this act— : 

a half hearted attempt on the part of those wishin 
high protection to make some concession to a pub 
moderate tariff system. 

Previous to this period, beginning with 1878-79, the un- 
precedented amount of manufacturing and construction contracts 
placed at low prices kept the mechanical industries in a pros- 
perous state well into the year 1882. Then depression came in 
that year and continued until 1885. The usual earmarks of de- 
pression were shown. Railroad building which had reached high 
water mark in 1882 fell off, the consumption of iron decreased, 
commerce lessened, bank clearings were lower, and immigration 
slackened. 

The panic of 1882, when all the glass, steel, and iron indus- 
tries were idle, was under a Republican tariff. The panic was 
caused by the very large crops in western Europe, decreasing 
the exports of American breadstuffs, large supplies from India, 
by way of the Suez Canal, being shipped into western European 
countries, and to some extent by short crops here at home and 
the prohibition fully or in part of American meats by some coun- 
tries which resulted in a terrible injury to our exports in food 
products.. These influences at that time crippled the sources of 
revenue of the railroads, from which salaries came, and in con- 
sequence the cessation of railroad building was augmented, 
whereby a large unproductive force had been thrown upon the 
country without a purchasing power to stimulate consumption, 
which was necessarily reduced to a minimum. Rapid immigra- 
tion aggravated the many accumulated influences by a large 
surplus of labor, which also tended to reduce the purchasing : 
power of the great masses of the people, and which reflected 
itself in the business of the small storekeeper and consequently 
to the injury of the manufacturer and employer. At this same 
time the decrease in Europe of American cotton helped to bring 


ing to keep a system of 
c demand for a more 


.on stagnation in the southern section of our country. Thus the 


combined influences were the cause of a panic or a severe in- 
dustrial depression was brought on under a protective tariff, 
Republican House and Senate, and nothing, in my judgment, up 
to this Congress has ever been instituted by the Republican Party. 
which will prevent the recurrence, mitigate the severity, or 
shorten the duration of such calamities in the financial, indus- 
trial, and commercial world. 

Permit me at this stage of the argument to copy from the 
speech delivered in this House by Hon. LAWRENCE B. STRINGER, 
of Illinois, on April 26, 1913, on the panic of 1893: 

I appeal to history. I first assert that there has not been.a 
tective-tariff speech made in this country since the year 1893 hat 
has not been tuned — 1 what ue Pe called the “Cleveland panic ” 
of that year. I i= next the Rr “Cleveland panic of 
= 8 le " gt all, but was the rrison 


-protective tariff d Le 2 and 1852, which was projected 
s Cleveland Tt nning in 1893. 


has been thundered 


t 
public rostrum, printed in in de d daily and weekly press, and pro- 
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mulgated in every section of the Nation. It has been echoed by 
litical spellbinders, great and small, in every campaign, and there 
not a hamlet in e width and breadth of the land where the 


street-corner protection advocate, driven to cover by his adversary 

in every argument presented, has not sneeringly rejoined that “ you 
want to return to the Cleveland hard times of 1893.” S 

Grover Cleveland was first inaugurated President in 1885, Benja- 

min Harrison was 8 President in 1889, and Grover Cleve- 

e second time in 1893. Benjamin Harrison's 

administration was thus sandwiched in between Cleveland's first 


tions were good, 
troubles were substantial! 


a Treasury surplus aggre: 
ting three hundred millions. This surplus furnished the poli cal 
Ioue for the ampan of 1888, and on every stump the question of 


„ What shall we do 


EFFECT OF THE M’KINLEY LAW. 

But, from the year 1889, when Mr. Harrison assumed the reins of 
wer, business Conditions took on a more somber hue. In 1890, 
uring Harrison's second year, the McKinley tariff bili was posse 
raising tariff rates all along the line. It was passed by a high-tariff 
Congress, signed by the President in due course of time, and enacted 

Into a law. 1 
On October 9, 1890, the McKinley tariff law went into effect. 
month and two days after the New York Clearing House Association 
voted its certificates to its allied banks, admitted to be in dire distress, 
and six days later the Boston Clearing House did the same. On the 
same day the banking house of Barker Bros., of Philadelphia, failed 
for five millions. Two days later there was a run on the Citizens 
Savings Bank of the same city, and a receiver appointed for the 
North River Bank. Five days later the Union Roll 2 ees af 
— 


Chicago, assigned for seven millions, Six days later 
of ete acini, failed for two millions, and on December 6 the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Mills, of Pittsburgh, closed down, thro 2,000 work- 


wing 
men out of employment, and Myer & Co., of New Orleans, failed with 
liabilities of two nions. T was the record of the first year of 
the McKinley high-tariff law and the second year of Mr. Harrison’s 
administration. 

The year 1891 opened up with continu business disasters. On 
January 3 the Scottsdale Rolling Mills and the Charlotte Furnace Co., 
of Philadelphia, went to the wall, throwing out 10,000 workmen. 
On January 18 the American National Bank, of Kansas City, shut its 
doors, with liabilities of nearly three millions. On May 8 the Spring 
Garden National Bank and the Pennsylvania Trust . closed their 
doors. Business failures, which had increased to 10,000 in 1890, the 
first year of the McKinley law, increased to over 12,000 in 1891, and 
in the fall of 1892, just before Grover Cleveland was reelected for 
his second term, there occurred the bloody Homestead strike at Car- 
negie’s Mills, which wrote the most a chapter in our Nation's 
industrial history. 

I pause here to advert that all this occurred under the operations 
of the high-tarif McKinley law and close upon the heels of its enact- 
ment, and I pause further to muse for a moment as to what a mighty 
volume of clamorous sound would arise from the cohorts of protection 
if the Underwood bill should face conditions at any time after its 

nssage one-hundredth pe as disastrous as those which faced the 
MekKinley bill within 12 months after its enactment. It is safe to 


„ al- 
ready described, gold began to disappear and go to 5 cx and the 
soon drained of its supply of gold. 1t was then 

National Treasury was pp — fee this petka 
es conspiracy, framed and 
in the land, to force the 


* CLEVELAND’S SECOND TERM. 

Such were the conditions existing when Cleveland became President 
a second time in 1893, and such were the conditions which really caused 
his election in 1892. When he retired from power in 1889 he left pros- 

rity general and diffused; when he returned to power in 1893. after 
our years of Harrison's rule, he found distress and disaster. He left 
the times good and found them bad; he left business flourishing and 
found it prostrated; he left conditions satisfactory and found breaking 
banks, closed factories, labor out of employment, and poa disappearin: 
as if under a magician’s wand. He left a surplus of three hundred mil- 
lions in the Treasury vaults, but returned to find that surplus iens ap 
and gone and a deficit of fifty millions, which had to be met and met 

ithout delay. 
" To re lenish the Treasury and meet the deficit which had been willed 
to him a high-tarlff administration pr g, he was forced to issue 
bonds. lod these bonds issued by him were printed on pea that had 
been manufactured and engraved by order of Harrison's retary of the 
Treasury before Harrison went out of office, to be used by the Harrison 
administration itself had it been returned to power. 

And yet despite these facts, proven by reference to history, either 
known or accessible to all, this falsehood of a Cleveland panie of 
1893," hoary with age, is brought out in every campaign to mislead the 
unwary, frighten the ignorant, and tuate a system of high taxa- 
tion which aggrandizes the very rich at the expense of the very poor. 

WHY NOT BE FAIR? 


Why not be fair? Has not the time for cheap 8 passed 
by? ‘The less informed mr quond for their o ons to state 
e facts, for they but echo the utterances of those higher in the party's 
councils. But those higher m know that the so-called “ Cleyeland free- 
trade hard times" were not Cleveland times at all. 
The “ Cleveland panic of 1893” did not exist; it was the Harrison 
anic of 1892. It occurred under high-tariff rule, with a_high-tariff 
resident and 8 in full control in every branch of Government 
and with the M ley high-tariff law upon the statute books of the 
Nation. The hard times of Cleveland’s first year, in 1893, was a legacy 
bequeathed to him by a high-tariff administration just relinquishing 
wer. It was a cancer which former modes of living had produced 
upon the body politic of the Nation, and which rig We the surgeon’s 
knife to bring about a cure. It was a foundling left upon the door- 


step of the new administration, its natural parents having refused to 
father their own child. 

Equally absurd is the claim that the Wilson tariff bill brought about 
these ilis. The panic begani in 1890 and 1891, reached its height in 
1892 and 1893, and the Wilson tariff bill did not go into effect until 
the fall of 1894. 

“It is difficult to explain," said Senator Dolliver, Republican Senator 
from Iowa, in discussing the tariff in the Senate of the United States, 
"how a panic which came in 1893 could have been caused by a tariff 
law which was not enacted until the latter part of 1894." 

Neither can it be well said that the fear of lower tariff duties caused 
these hard times, for the panic was at its height before Mr, Cleveland 
was elected, and his election was due to the fact that times were so 
hard that the people desired and welcomed a change, and they voted the 
Democratic ticket to bring about the change of policies on the tariff 
question which Mr. Cleveland had advocated at ail times. 

SOME PANIC HISTORY. 

Going one step further in this argument, the history of tariff legis- 
lation conclusively proves that the panics of the country have not oc- 
curred in low-tarif times; but, on the contrary, every panie through 
which the ME has passed occurred under high-tariff administra- 
tions and under the full operation of high-tariff laws. 

The great es of 1869, which gave Black Friday " to our history, 
occurred under the administration of President Grant, both Houses 
payee and the war-tariff taxes in operation to their full extent. 

e panic of 1873, marked by the failure of Jay Cooke & Co., like- 
wise occurred under the administration of President Grant, a Re- 
publican Congress, and high-tariff laws. 

The panic of 1893 occurred with Benjamin Harrison as President, 
a Republican Congress, and the McKinley bill in full force and effect. 

The money panic of 1907 occurred with Theodore Roosevelt in the 
saddle, a Republican Senate and House, and the Dingley bill doing 
business every day at the same old stand. 

That a panic existed in 1907, I offer in evidence the declarations pub- 
lished in magazines and newspapers, at advertising rates, in the cam- 
paign just t, placarded throughout the Nation on billboards and 
walls in letters so broad and long that all could read, and which dec- 
larations were duly signed by the chairman and secretary of the 
national Republican committee in their official capacity. I note a few 
of these choice extracts: 

“Only four years ago ( in just before President Taft was elected, 
there was panic and misery. Capital was tied up in safe-deposit boxes; 
mills and factories were closed, because manufacturers could not sell 
the goods they made; empty freight cars filled the rallroad sidings; 
— "e mortgaged; labor was hungry and desperate," 

nd again: 

" When President Taft took over the Government the country was 
prostrate; industry was paralyzed; business was chaotic, uncertain, 
3 millions were out of employment; investors, wherever pos- 
sible, had withdrawn their capital; enterprise was dead. All this was 
the result of the panic of 1907. The rich man's panic, it was called, 
but do you remember any poor man who was not hurt?" 


TARIFF ACT OF 1894 (WILSON BILL). 


This tariff act was passed during the second administration 
of President Cleveland, 1893-1897, but did not meet with his ap- 
proval, and became a law without his signature on August 28, 
1894. The measure as passed by the House contained consider- 
able reductions. This body had a greater Democratic majority 
than the Senate, in which it was very narrow. Many amend- 
ments were made to the bill in the Senate moderating the re- 
ductions made by the House. When the bill finally came from 
the committee of both Houses, it was found that the Senate 
arguments had prevailed, and it was passed in that form. 

In June, 1893, a financial panic occurred, and again in April, 
1894, another depression. Prosperity set in once more, how- 
ever, and by September, 1895, industrial activity was greater 
than ever in the history of the country. 'The industry increased 
rapidly until December, 1895, when iron consumption, for one 
example, reached a consumption of 11,200,000 tons per annum 
rate. Trouble with Venezuela at this time changed the tenor 
of business and a reaction set in. 


TARIFF ACT OF 1897 (DINGLEY BILL). 


This act was passed in President McKinley’s administration. 
Both Houses of Congress were Republican by a wide majority, 
and in the passing of the bill the high rates enacted by the 
House were confirmed in the Senate. The bill became a law on 
July 24, 1897. Like the act of 1890, the Dingley bill represented 
the aggressive spirit of protection. It remained in force for 
12 years. 

While this law was in effect there occurred a financial panic 
in October, 1907. Factories, furnaces, mills, and industrial ma- 
chinery all over the country received a sudden check, and a great 
army of breadwinners was again thrown out of employment. 


TARIFF ACT OF 1909 (PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF). 


This bill was passed during the administration of President 
Taft, who had a majority of both Houses of Congress at the 
time the bill became a law. 'The act was supposed to be a 
revision downward," but brought no essential change and 
was a thoroughly protective measure. It was, however, less 
aggressive than previous Republican measures. 

The depression which had followed the crisis of 1907 con- 
tinued after the passage of the tariff act of 1909. The Repub- 
licans who had claimed the good times of the decade beginning 
in 1897 were held equally responsible for the depression. They 


were hoist by their own petard. The Democrats, therefore, in 
the Congress of 1911-1913 obtained a majority in the House. 
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In the presidential election of 1912 the defeat of the Republicans That the new tariff law/produced during its first year more 
revenue than the Payne law, which it superseded, is shown by 
the following comparison of revenue receipts: 


was overwhelming. 
TARIFF ACT OF 1913 (UNDERWOOD TARIFF). 


Almost immediately after taking office President Wilson called 
a special session of Congress, which was now completely con- 
trolled by the Democrats, and passed a tariff bill by October 3, 
1913. 'This act served to lower duties which had been pro- 
hibitory or abolished duties which had been nominal. 'The act 
aimed at a general revision of the high duties under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. 

THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW IN OPERATION, 

As a revenue measure the Underwood tariff law fully justified 
the claims of its framers during the first fiscal year of its opera- 
tion. The law went into effect October 3, 1913. On that date 
$85.500,000 had been collected from customs during the fiscal 
year 1914. It was estimated that during the remainder of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, that the new law would yield 
$184,500,000. making a total yield from customs for the fiscal 
year of $270,000.000. The revenue yield from customs was 
$292.000,000, or $22,000,000 in excess of the estimates. 

The new revenue law eliminated the inequalities and abuses 
of the protective tariff system of taxation, reduced the customs 
rates to a sound revenue basis, placed maximum rates on luxu- 
ries, and minimum rates or none at all on the necessaries of 
life, and levied an income tax to more equitably adjust the tax 
burden and to make up the deficit caused by the loss in revenue 
from customs. 


Fiseal year ending Juno 30— 
Items, 
1914 


TTT $202, 320, 014.51 
pP wands device 71, 381, 274. 74 


IMPORTS. UNDER THE NEW TARIFF ACT. 


The hidebound protectionists have endeavored to create the 
impression that the imports under the new law have been enor- 
mous and likely to destroy the manufacturing industries of this 
country. The facts show that the total imports for the calendar 
year 1913 amounted to $1,792,596,000, as compared with 
$1,789,276,000 in 1914. The imports of manufactures in 1913 
were valued at $753,680,000, as compared with $682,632,000. 

Practically the only increase of imports under the new tariff 
law has been in foodstuffs and food animals. 

The imports of glass manufactures in 1914 were valued at 
$6,864,000, as compared with $7,172,740. The following tables 
show the imports und exports of glass manufactures by items 
during the calendar years 1912, 1913, and 1914: 


Imports of merchandise, by articles, quentities, and values. 


s d all 
Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvere1 
ks, rough-cut or unwrought, for optical purposes. 


Twelve months ending December— 


Esports of domestic merchandise, by articles, quantities, and values. 


Articles. 


mp 57774 fais, demijohns boys, and j 
vi , car — MA TA 
Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, boxes (50 sq. ít.) 


Since the European war the imports into the United States 
from the countries at war have been $192,964,000, as compared 
with $300,609,000 for the same period in 1913. The following 
table gives a comparison of the imports into the United States 
from the European countries at war by months: 


Comparison of the imports into the United States from the European 
countries at war, by months. 
[Compiled from the MOINE Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
nited States.] 


Twelve months ending December— 


into the United States from the European 
at war, by months—Continued. 


Comparison of the im 
coun 
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If the Payne tariff law had been in operation during this 
world-wide depression of 1914 it would not have aided business 
any more than the Dingley law in the panic of 1907. With 
the Payne law in operation without the income tax during the 
European war the receipts from customs would have corre- 
spondingly less, the Congress would have been obliged to enact 
an emergency revenue that would haye yielded about $70,000,000 
more than the present emergency revenue measure. 

If it had not been for the European war the Underwood 
tariff law would have yielded ample revenue to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government economically administered. Un- 
der the present conditions the new tariff law will yield a greater 
revenue than the Payne law had it remained in operation, be- 
eause, while the imports have fallen off under the new law with 
its lower rates of duty, the decline would have been far greater 
under the high and, in many instances, prohibitive tariff rates 
of the Payne law. 

The new law has removed most of the arbitrary restraints 
imposed upon legitimate trade and commerce by preceding 
tariff laws, and is a measure drafted by the representatives of 
the people in the interest of the consumer and not in the in- 
terest of special classes. 

APPENDIX A. 


* Party division in Congress. 


Act of 1890 (Mo- 


Act of 1894 (Wil- 

son). 
Act of 1897 (Ding- 1897-99 
Actof 1909 4 1909-1 
Act of 1913 Unle Wilson 1913-15 

wood). 

APPENDIX B. 
Important strikes in the United States 1877 to 1915. 


Republican tariff act, 1875: 
General railroad strike (1877). June 27,1877 
Leadville, Col., miners’ strike | Coal mining May 26,1880 | June 17,1880 
— os July 19,1883 | Aug. 20,1883 
Jay 1, 1888 Jane 1,1886 
— FERA Mar. 15, 
. Nov. 30, 1892 
July —1 
— June —, 1894 
querit June 5,1894 
June 19,1896 | Feb. —,1897 
— June —, 1897 ae Sept., 
Republican tariff act 1897 (Ding- ; 
"teet workers strike M e: NETTES X 2 
thracite coal strike s 1902 | Oct. 23,1902 
ror a Cripple Feb. 15193 July A t 
o packing mouse, butch- 
tron modas (1904-1907) Molding. 
Printers hear day strike | Printing 
Chin te maters stile (1006) x 1905 ee atre 
, V. (190/)*.......|] Gold mining...... . ? iom 
. as n es - 
McKeos Rocks, Pa., strike July 13,1909 | Sept. —, 1009 
Shirt-waist — 
NS EON Hn Nov. 22,1909 | Mar. —,1910 
hlehem s workers | Steel..... Feb. 4,1910 | May —,1 
(1910-11). : 2 
1 5 d strike Mar. 4,1910 | July —,1911 
Cloak makers, New York July 6,1910 | Sept. 2,1910 
"s Sept. 1911 |... ..- e. eee 
Pines (1911). IN 


P ian ert 
* Series of strikes and disturbances in which L W. W. played a leading part. 


Important strikes in the United States 1871 to 191;—Continued. 


Date 
eni 
Mar. —,1912 
Dec. —,1913 
Apr. 14,1914 
July 29,1913 
Strike. 
Colorado coal strike (1913-14). Sept. 23,1913 | Dec. —,1914 
Tene tariff act 1913 (Un- 
In y strike (1913)..... Oct. 31,1913 | Nov. —,1913 
Roose N. J. (1915) (fer- | F Feb. —, 1915 


tilizer, Feb., 1915). 


she SS Se E bye — ee tt. 
1 Series of strikes and disturbances in which I. W. W. played a leading part. 
APPENDIX C. 


Strikes, establishments involved, strikers, and employees thrown out of 
work, by years, 1881 to 1905 


(Twenty-first Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, p. 15.] 
— atiam erae Lc dae uri a vq a oz t dou — —— 


Employees thrown 
out of work. 


471 2,928 6.2 

454 2,105 4.6 

478 2, 759 5.8 

443 2,307 5.3 

645 2, 234 3.5 

1,432 | 10,053 7.0 

1, 436 6, 589 4.6 

906 3,506 3.9 

1,075 3,788 3.5 

1,833 9, 424 5.1 

1,717 8,116 4.7 

892 1,28 5510 4.3 
1893.. 1,305 4,555 3.5 
1894 1,549 8,196 6.1 
1895 1,215 6,973 5.7 
1896. 1,026 5, 462 5.3 
1897 1, 1,078 8,422 7.9 
1898..... 1,056 3, 800 3.6 
1899.. 1797| 1,317 6.3 
1900.. 1,779 9,248 5.2 
1901 2,924 10, 508 3.7 
1902.. 3,162 14, 248 4.5 
1903 3,494 | 20,248 5.8 
1904 2,307 | 10,202 4.4 
1905 2,077 8,292 4.0 


§ 


1 Republican 
? Democratic tariff act. 
3 Not including 2 strikes involving 33 establishments not reported. 


APPENDIX D. 
Liabilities, number, and amount by years, 
[Financial Review, 1914, p. 56.] 


tariff act. 


1 Under Mc. ley tariff. 
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Liabilities, number, and amount dy years—Continued. 


APPENDIX E. 
[Financial Review, 1914, p. 48.] 


-| $27,813, 771,307 
‘| 38,526,473, 829 
49, 089, 8 18, 223 
63,471,389, 244 
60, 878, 241,810 
51,699, 823, 752 
44, 165, 126, 355 
41, 439, 303, 509 
49,247, 681, 466 
51,091, 237, 324 
49, 481,581, 175 
53, 110,250, 455 
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APPENDIX F. 
Total immigration cach year, 1870-191}. 
Annual report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, p. 105.] 
Period. Number. 


1, 197, 89: 


197, 892 
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Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER W. MOTT. 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN tHe House or REPRESEN'IATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, whether or not women shall vote is 
to be passed upon by the male voters of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts this fall. The debate in the 
House of Representatives in January was proof that the ques- 
tion can no longer be ignored. There are 91 electoral votes 
from the woman-suffrage States. These 91 votes would have 
changed the result of almost every presidential election. Last 
fall two Western States voted to allow their women the right 
to vote. 'This year it comes up in the Northern States for the 
first time. The Southern States are beginning to turn their 
attention to woman suffrage. Already the Legislatures of 
Tennessee and West Virginia have passed the suffrage bill. 
North Carolina and Alabama will soon consider it, while the 
Women are campaigning in New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
Two New England States—Vermont and New Hampshire—have 
introduced bills for presidential suffrage. 

In the face of this situation the men of New York must give 
serious attention to the question. No longer will the legislature 
smother the demand for a vote. It is up to the men to decide 
the question this coming November. 

There are a few facts which it is well to keep in mind and 
think about before one decides how to vote on the question of 
woman suffrage. In the States where only men vote, only about 
65 per cent of them take advantage of their opportunity. In 
the equal-suffrage States, from 70 to 90 per cent of the women 
vote. One hundred and forty mayors of the four oldest suffrage 
States have signed statements saying that women voted in large 
numbers and that they were public-spirited. California. Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and Washington, where women vote, 
give pensions to widowed, destitute women, that they may care 
for their children at home, instead of sending them to public 
institutions. The Legislature of New York, elected solely by men, 
is just beginning to discuss this question. Norway, Finland, 
Iceland, Australia, and New Zealand, after first giving women 
the vote on municipal elections and thoroughly testing this, 
have now given them full suffrage. The Australian Parliament 
almost unanimously declared that woman suffrage was nn un- 
qualified success in that country. In Denmark, Sweden, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and nine of the Provinces of Canada 
women have the municipal franchise, and the Parliaments of 
Denmark and Sweden are just on the point of giving them 
full suffrage. No country, State, or community which has 
granted women any measure of suffrage at all has ever per- 
manently taken it away. On the contrary, it has extended the 
right. 

Voting, save when we have questions like constitutional 
amendments to be decideu, is merely the way by which we 
choose those who are to make and to administer the laws. A 
man votes and looks after his business or profession just as 
well for having done so. A woman is fully capable of doing 
the same thing. Mrs. Howard Mansfield, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Equal Franchise Society, recently said: 

The trouble is that so many people confuse the issue. Suffrage is 
not a prohibition measure—thousands upon thousands of suffragists are 
not prohibitionists; suffrage is not a peace movement—thousands upon 
thousands who are not suffragists believe in peace; suffrage is not 
socialism—thousands upon thousands— Democrats, Republicans, Progres- 
sives—are suffragists and not socialists; and suffrage is not a plea for 
easy divorce, for, as Creel says, "there is not a case on record of a 
divorce arising from anything connected with the vote." 

Suffrage is surely coming to the women cf New York and the 
other States. It is just a question of time. Other classes of 
voters have had to wait to get the ballot, but they have never 
had to fight for it as the women have to do now. First of all, 
the right to vote went to the artistocracy, then it was extended 
in turn to the aliens, the laboring men, the negroes, and the 
Indians. Now the nonvoting classes of the population are 
made up of the criminally defective and the women. Shall 
we tie together these two and deny them both the right to 
vote? 

Representatives in Congress from all over the country and 
representing all parties voted for woman suffrage when the vote 
was taken January 11, 1915. It has seemed to me that it would 
be of interest to take two or three sentences each from the 
speeches delivered by these Members. . Accordingly I have gath- 
ered together some extracts from the debates of the day of the 
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vote on the amendment. The first two are by the party leaders. 
Others are by lending Representatives from the nonsuffrage 
States as well as by those from the States where the women 
have won their fight. 

Representative Maxx, of Illinois, the Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives: 


I believe the time has come in this coun where we must safely say 
to those who are in intimate relation with us all through life that 
* We ask you to help us in the management of the affairs of this great 
Nation, in the hope that we may make progress still greater in 
future than we have in the past, in the belief that granting responsi- 
bility will bring new considerations to the great problems which we 
have to meet.” And I feel that we are warranted in trusting in the 
good wife's 1 of the other half of humanity in a management 
of the affairs of our country. 


Representative Murpock, of Kansas, the Progressive leader: 


Mr. S. r, I have watched for years the development of woman 
suffrnge in my own Stute. I have discovered this interesting feature in 
all suffrage discussions: The o American statesman will face 
courageously all of American w nd and refuse her the right and 
privilege of suffrage, but his courage absolutely fails him when his own 
wife demands it of him. I have heard men in my own State for years 
before the 9 of suffrage say that suffrage would merely double 
the vote and that the women would vote with the men. have seen 
the same men by hundreds after the adoption of suffrage go to the 
polls and vote with the women. 


Representative TAYLOR, of Colorado, a Democrat: 


I look upon the recognition of women as citizens as being an act of 
ze justice; and I can not appreciate either the logic, common sense, 
or honesty of refusing to grant an act of simple justice to women 
merely beeause they are women. The present civilization will not much 
longer pns the physically stronger f of the human race to ignore 
the plain rights of thé physicnlly weaker half. 'The reasons why women 
should vote are the same as why men should vote, the same as the 
reasons for having a Republic rather than a monarchy. ^ 


and th 
near] 


may be upon this question, there is an absolute fundamental right in 
the WOUMA to — Not only that, but I believe the polities of this 
country would be very much improved and purified if they were per- 


mitted to vote. 

Representative Hutrnas, of Pennsylvania, a Progressive: 

I have honestly tried to find some convincing reason against woman 
suffrage. There are many given, and here are some of them. 

Perhaps the reason oftenest urged is that woman is afraid of mice 
and would make a poor soldier, and nobody ought to vote that can not 
bear arms. Now, two-thirds of the male voters, as soldiers, would not 
be worth the powder that would blow them up: so the ability to bear 
arms is not a uisite to male suffrage. , then, impose it u 
women? The soldier is not as necessary to state as the mother. 
You might as well deny man the right of suffrage because he is no 
good as a wet nurse as to deny woman because she can not bear arms. 

Representative CAMPBELL, of Kansas, a Republican: 

Woman has been equal to every duty that has been imposed upon her 
and to every responsibility she has assumed. The franchise will give 
her opportunities for zood in the Republic, if what we have been taught 
and what we teach with respect to hs of voters and voting 
is true. Woman will raise the standard in politics as she has raised 
and maintained the standard in every relation she sustains in life, 


Representative KELLY, of Pennsylvania, a Progressive: 

To-day the ballot is denied but one class of American citizens, and 
that class America's women, scum and riffraff of the land, the 
unconvicted thief and thug, the moral leper, take their places at the 
ballot box as American citizens, while the womanhood of the Nation is 
pushed aside Such injustice can not long no power of re- 
action can stop the final determination of America that as the ballot is 
not conditi on race nor color neither shall it be conditioned on sex. 


Representative SELDOMRIDGE, of Colorado, a Democrat: 


We should give the ballot to woman because it will add to rather 
than detract m her usefulness to society and the Nation, Neither 
the State nor the Nation has taken so step to relleve her from the 
pressure of industrial life. We not y expect her to fulfill all the 
obligations that rest upon her by reason of her sex, but we compel her 
to endure the strain and stress of mental and physical competition with 
the other sex in order to support herself and those who are dependent 


upon her. If the Nation is not will to provide for her release from 
ied burden, she should at least be given franchise in order that 
she 


may use it, as far as pane as a means to alleyiate and remove 
oppressive conditions of toil and environment, 


Representative MADDEN, of Illinois, a Republican: 


The people are supi to make the laws for the people, but half 
of the ple are excluded from that privilege. The laws e the land 
are enforceable against all alike, women as well as men. The women 
are neither above nor below the laws, but are subject in every sense to 
the laws of the land. This being the case, why should they not be 
permitted to help make the laws? 

Representative Larrerty, of Oregon, a Progressive Repub- 
lican: 

The same men who are to-day opposing the extension of the right of 
suffrage to our mothers, our wives, and our sisters would take that 
same right sway from our fathers, our brothers, and ourselves if they 
had the chance, unless we could show such property qualification as 
would seem to insure that we would vote on the side of property 
against humanity. 


The question as to which shall be paramount, the ts of property 
or the rights of humanity, comes up directly upon resolution to 
give the right of suffrage to one-half of our adult population. Those 


who place the rights of opery first are o; to woman’s suffrage. 
2 ＋ who place the rights of humanity — aet in favor of woman’s 
suffrage, 
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Representative Browne, of New York, a Democrat: 


The occupations of most women are, and are likely to remain, prin- 
cipally domestic; but the idea that these ie mea are incompatible 
with taking an interest in national affairs or in any of the great con- 
cerns of humanity is absurd as the fear once sincerely manifested that 
if those who work for their dally bread should be taught to read there 
would be no more work done in the world. 


Representative STEPHENS, of California, a Republican : 


The women of California are as beautiful, as accomplished, as en- 
8 are their sisters in every other State of this Union. 
They as winsome sweethearts, as lovable and loving wives and 
e — and as good and God-fearing, home-loving, and home-making 
mothers as are to be found in any section of our country or in any 
part if the world. They are not less attractive as sweethearts, they 
are not less appreciative as wives, and they have gained rather than 
lost as home-loving and home-making mothers because of the right 
and opportunity to vote. 


Representative BRYAN, of Washington, a Progressive: 


Why is it that the American Federation of Labor is for suffrage? 
Why are the workers, both North and South, in favor of letting women 
vote? It is simply because they are compelled by economic conditions 
to work side by side with the women. Every woman worker in in- 
dustry takes the place of a man worker. And these men who toil 
know that women must be taught to appraise rightly their own indi- 
vidual worth and responsibility. I recently visited Jacksonville, Fla., 
and I found there the State Federation of Labor of Florida for equal 
suffrage by official resolution. The same story is told in practically 
very Southern State as well as Northern State. 


Representative Stevens, of New Hampshire, a Democrat: 


If elections were mape fight between certain gangs of men for 
0! and that seems to the view that some of my brethren hold, 
it would be a dirty game, and there would be no reason why women 
should enter into it. Politics is a dirty game when carried on by 
dirty men, and not otherwise. But politics is something far different. 
The activities of the Government, both State and National, are largely 
devoted to-day "to matters of social welfare and domestic questions, 
-— that used to be settled in the home, questions in which women 
are interested and well informed. We Pee laws concerning the raisin 
and health of children. Are women —S from voting on su 
subjects because they are mothers of children? We vote on questions 
dealing with pure food and pure fabrics; Are women disqualified 
because their “natural sphere” is in the home, cooking and sewing? 


Representative MoNDELL, of Wyoming, a Republican: 


If the unanimous testimony of experience and the convincing logic of 
successful demonstration is to be our guide, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the benefits to government and socie h the granting 
of the franchise to women. From every American State, from every 
foreign people that have invited their women to participate in govern- 
ment, through the medium of the ballot, the testimony is all but unani- 
mous, emphatic, and enthusiastic of the benefits and improvements to 
government and society which have followed and attended this exten- 
sion of the franchise. 


Representative FALCONER, of Washington, a Progressive: 


The desired vote will come to the American women, and for the suffi- 
cient and persistent reasons that there are 9,000,000 wage-earning 
women in the United States; there are 1,150,000 children working in 
the mines, factories, and mills in the United States; there are 30,000 
women over 65 years of age ea their own livelihood in the United 
States; there are women working all trades and professions in our 
industrial United States; there are 390,000 women out of 490,000 
teachers in the schools and colleges of the United States; there are 
over 1,000 suffrage associations in the United States; there are mil- 
lions of people outside of these associations who have indorsed the 
movement; in practically one-half of the territory of the United States 
suffrage now exists. One-fourth of the States, NAE Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
EINE Montana, Illinois (partially), and Alaska have granted suf- 

ge. 


Representative Honsox, of Alabama, a Democrat: 


There is but one real question to ask: Would the giving of the ballot 
to woman tend to lower her average standard of character? Would it 
tend to take her from the home and have her no longer the differenti- 
ated repository of the spiritual life of the race? The testimony from 
al Members from suffrage States is directly to the contrary. have 
not yet found anyone who has seen the chise exercised in any 
equal-suffrage State—I have yet to find one man from a suffrage State, 
in politics or out, who said it tended to lower the character of woman 
to have her exercise the ballot. 


Representative Fess, of Ohio, a Republican: 


tion will be an advantage to the public. The numerous 
which we have battl unsuccessfully will appeal to 
womanhood-in a deeper sense than to manhood. Were she a 


It is too much extended now. They cite the votes of several States 
against suffrage. 
ing this power to woman. 


Representative Evans, of Montana, a Democrat: 


would increase the D epis 
n 


woman. And I think that 
country had a voice in the m 


the law as does the man. 
sphere is in her home I am in perfect accord, and yet I indulge the be- 
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lief that the few hours devoted to the casting of the ballot would not 
deprive the home of the presence of the woman to any material extent. 
And with the influence and exercise of that ballot the home would be 
very much better protected. 


Representative Farr, of Pennsylvania, a Republican: 


We say that good citizenship Is based on intelligence and morality. 
The women have both those qualities, and we n to give them the 
opportunity to use them in the affairs of government. We na rest 
assured that they will not vote against their home or their children, 
and, as a rule, for right and justice, to make conditions better and to 
help those who need help. As for the sturdy oak and clinging vine 
theory voiced to-day by those gena to women voting, we know that 
in times of trouble, adversity, and distress, when real courage and faith 
and wisdom are necessary, very frequently the sturdy oak is the woman 
and the clinging vine the man. 


Representative REILLY of Connecticut, a Democrat: 

The priceless jewel of motherhood is her manly son. Can not you 
trust a mother to make laws to best govern that son? 

In times of trial and tribulation the comfort and advice of woman is 
sought and given to man; as she helps and sustains him, so can she 
help and sustain the Government by her vote. . 

There would be no dirty politics were pure, clean women the poli- 
ticlans. The law-abiding, decent man engaged in any business has no 
need to fear the put of suffrage in the hand of woman. 

The rights of the States will never suffer by reason of voting women, 
but the wrongs of many will be righted. 


Representative BAKER, of New Jersey, a Democrat: 
If it is true that half of the adult people of the United States have 


no voice in making the laws under which they live nor adjusting the 


revenues to which they must contribute, how do we account for our 
slogan ot Equal rights to all, special privilege to none“? 

Ne have always declared in words that glitter and gleam, “ Taxation 
without representation is usurpation,” and yet we deny to women a 
single word in making the rates and levies through which we compel 
them to pay hundreds of millions in taxes annually. 

Our duplicity outshines our consistency, overmasters our delicacy, 
and obliterates the last vestige of justice, 

Representative KEATING, of Colorado, a Democrat: 


We were told that if we gave the women the ballot our homes would 
be destroyed. And yet, my friends, the homes of Colorado are intact 
to-day. Our women have not become truculent amazons; our churches 
are still maintained and are full of worshipers; our schools are in 
operation and are overflowing with rosy-cheeked gon ers. In fact, 
my friends, none of the dire predictions made by e opponents of 
woman sufrage has come to pass. 


Pneumatie Tubes in the Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the contracts 
for pneumatic tube postal service, maintained in six cities of 
the country, expire June 30, 1916, and the question of their pur- 
chase by the Government is likely to be at issue soon, I desire 
to put before Congress my views upon that proposition as em- 
bodied in a report recently made by me as & member of the 
Pneumatic Tube Commission. The report is as follows: 

PxEUMATIC TUBE POSTAL COMMISSION. 


I submit the following report as a member of the joint com- 
mission of the Senate and the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed under an act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, 
to investigate the feasibility and desirability of the Government 
purchasing and operating the equipment for pneumatic-tube 
service in the cities in which such service is now installed. 

The commission held extensive hearings, employed engineers 
to determine the physical condition of the properties and ac- 
countants to ascertain their value. On October 24, 1914, Sen- 
ator SMrrH of Georgia and Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Stewart made a report recommending that the Postmaster 
General be authorized to negotiate for the purchase of the 
tubes, the purchase to be approved by the two Committees on 
Post Offices and Post Roads of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Mr. FreD L. BLACKMON, a Representative from 
the State of Alabama, the only other member of the commis- 
sion besides myself, made a report at the same time declining 
to join in a recommendation for the purchase of the tubes. 

I do not believe that a purchase of these tubes by the Govern- 
ment would be warranted by the facts. 

I am not only opposed to such purchase, but I nlso believe 
that certain parts of the present tube service should be dis- 
continued. 

HISTORY OF MOVEMENT FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

The pneumatic-tube service made its first appearance in the 
postal service in 1893 in Philadelphia. It started with a con- 
gressional appropriation of $10,000 for experimental purposes, 


after the construction of the tube had begun in Philadelphia. 
The promoters of the tube, under the easy optimism of that 
period, had c:tered the field apparently in the belief that it 
would develop rapidly into a profitable proposition. 'The United 
States Government, the tube's only customer, was accounted 
in those days a most liberal patron. "Tube construction in Bos- 
ton and New York followed, and by 1898 the system had reached 
in those cities and in Philadelphia a total length of 8 miles. 
The annual rate of pay had mounted to an average of $28,830 
per mile. In the same year the Congress ushered in a new 
era in pneumatic-tube history by absolutely prohibiting any 
new contracts for this service. 

From the day of this prohibition, which continued until June 
30, 1901, there has been a growing desire among the owners of 
these tubes to sell them to the Government. In later years it 
has waxed to an anxious desire to have the Government take 
them over. With considerable regularity commissions have been 
appointed to inquire into the desirability of Government pur- 
chase. The congressional commission which investigated the 
question of railway mail pay in 1900 had recommended the dis- 
continuance of the tube service. The commissions which fol- 
lowed, however, never reported this decision, but recommended 
not only operátion but extensions. A commission in 1901 intro- 
duced for the first time the idea of desirability of Government 
ownership. Its qualifieation was that the Government should 
purchase the tubes whenever the system had passed the experi- 
mental stage. In 1905 a commission reported in favor of the ex- 
tension of the system. In 1908 another commission investigated 
the desirability of Government purchase, and withheld a favor- 
able recommendation because mechanically the tube service ap- 
peared to be still in an experimental condition. 

In the meanwhile the question of the tube service had been a 
matter of yearly controversy in Congress. The rate of pay was 
of a magnitude to challenge easy attack, and the benefits of 
certain portions of the service, undeniably actual, were difficult 
of effectual presentation in debate. In 1902 Congress, in terms 
of prohibition upon the Post Office Department, forbade a pay- 
ment in excess of $17,000 a mile per annum and fixed an arbi- 
trary limit of the total amount which could be expended. Con- 
tracts were made for tube service in Chicago and St. Louis. the 
total mileage contracted for in these two cities and New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia reaching 49. In 1905 Congress per- 
mitted the extension of tube service to the cities of Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. Con- 
tracts for these extensions were not secured. 

In 1912 the present commission was authorized by Congress to 
investigate the desirability of Government purchase of the tubes, 
the total mileage of which is now 55.49, which calls for an an- 
nual 5 of $943,408. The present contracts expire June 
30, 1916. 

THE UTILITY OF THE TUBES AND THEIR LACK OF IT. 


Any considerable survey of this service as it stands to-day 
brings out strongly two features— 

First. The difference of degree of utility of the tubes in sec- 
tions where the mail is heavy and where, comparatively, it is 
not heavy. 

Second. The undeniable advantage of larger tubes where the 
mail is heavy. 

To take up the first feature and explain it: The carriers can 
be dispatched through the tubes at the rate of four a minute— 
that is, the maximum efficiency of the tube is a dispatch of a 
carrier every 15 seconds in each direction for 20 hours a day. 
For the most part, because of the size of the carriers, mostly 
S inches in diameter, only first-class mail, letters, is forwarded 
in them. The table given below will show the percentage of the 
tube capacity utilized in 1913: 


It will be observed that on 11 miles of the total of 55 miles 
operated a minimum of mail is forwarded—that is, under 10 
per cent of the capacity of the tube is utilized—while on 1.94 
miles only, 33 per cent of the total mileage, is the tube used 
from 60 to 70 per cent of its capacity. Of this latter 60 to 70 
per cent of capacity utilized, 1.30 miles is New York City. In 
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the instance of the lesser utilization the first-class mail offering 
for transmission is not sufficiently heavy to keep the tubes busy 
during the period of time they can be operated, and to accom- 
plish the expedition of a mass of mail which an expenditure of 


so large a rate as $17,000 a mile must contemplate. For the 
warrant for the postal use of the tube is necessarily the quick 
dispatch of an amount of mail so great that the tubes, service 
in which is not paid for by the amount of mail transmitted but 
for their use, shall not be idle. ‘This is the more clearly seen 
when the tubes in the busy section of New York are examined. 
For here the use of the tubes offers the best defense of the 
Government’s present expenditure and opens the way for a 
yalid demand for their retention in the postal service. For in 
the 8-inch tube between the busier stations in New York City, 
at certain hours, the utilization of the tubes is complete, and 
some first-class mail must be dispatched by other means. In 
Boston, Brooklyn, and St. Louis the tubes apparently are 
capable at all times of accommodating all first-class mail be- 
tween tube stations. In New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 


the amount of first-class mail which is transported by other 
means is shown in this table: 


Pieces of first-class 
majl dispatched 
by other means. 


Place. Per 
n uad 
d num 
Number. dis- 
tehed 
yy tube. 
'é3o| 7.30 97,880] 1.33 
6. 3 L 
General post are) 14.38 8.58 2 
ser York:{ office. Madison Sq | 112.48 4.00 |$ 270,025 | 17.50 
Do ...| Madison Squa |, 16.00 7.30 
Do ...| Station F..... arei a 1.00 £o 85,833 | 11.66 
4.30 5 
11.40 9,18 , 173,807 | 34.50 
Philadel sede 6.00 7.00| 28,575 3.80 
Chicago. :7.00| 28.00 21,600 1284 
Do 27.00 29.0 129,00 19.50 
e cbse ite Belle eos i 9.30 13.80 3000 
7.00 10.00 200,900 28.50 
. Unlon......... 6.00 00| 245,700 36.30 
Do...| Union. . Canal onn- 6.00 175,500 | 31.01 


A. m. 


! Daily except Saturday and Sunday. * Saturday. 

The figures in this table in revealing the inadequacy of the 
tubes at certain hours in areas of congested mail leads directly 
to a consideration of the second feature which a study of this 
subject evokes—the advantages of larger tubes where the mall 
is heavy. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF LARGER TUBES. 

At least two former commissions, in reviewing the question of 
Government purchase, referred to tube service, mechanically, 
as in an experimental stage. There has been for years a quite 
general belief among students of this question that eventually 
the mechanical practicability of larger tubes would be demon- 
strated to a point where they would supersede the smaller 
tubes. It would seem that this development is virtually certain 
to come. An 18-inch.tube which runs between the Capitol and 
the House Office Building in Washington adds to this proba- 
bility in the minds of those who have seen it in operation. 
If the Government is to embark in the ownership of the tubes, 
and the larger tubes are to be available, the Government should 
have the larger tubes in the areas of greater mail congestion. 
The larger tubes would move all the first-class mail, and when 
it was accommodated could take care of the other classes of 
mail not now accommodated by the smaller tubes. Emphasis 
is given to this consideration by the fact that the units of mail 
carriage are the sack and the bag. The bulk of mail is now 
broken in the dispatch through tubes. 'The larger tubes would 
carry the mail in bulk and to a degree the element of expedi- 
tion by that means increased. 

I am therefore convinced that if the Government proposed to 
construct its own tubes, based on the needs of the service, it 
would adopt larger tubes than it now uses in congested areas; 
that it would reproduce 8-inch tubes, if at all, only when the 
volume of mail offered made possible the utilization of a higher 
percentage of capacity combined with the necessities of rapid 
dispateh than we now find in many of the tubes. 

TUBES IN SERVICE WHICH SHOULD BE DISCONTINUED. 

This brings me to a consideration of those tubes which are 

utilized to a minimum of their capacity. The Government cer- 
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tainly would not build tubes when the percentage of utilization 

promised to be so low that the acceleration of a comparatively 

small amount of mail would be the sole consideration. The 

Government should not purchase, under any consideration, lines 

of this character now in existence. And it would be commend- 

e administrative action to discontinue the present use of 
em. 

I will illustrate by the citation of two lines of tubes, one be- 
tween Southwark and Station D, Philadelphia, and another be- 
tween Roxbury and Uphams Corners, Boston. 

The line between Southwark and Station D, Philadelphia, is 
0.872 mile in length. This tube is used to 4.5 per cent of its 
capacity—that is, 4,800 dispatches could be made in 20 hours 
on 15 seconds headway. In March, 1913, the carriers sent in 
one day were 216. The postal revenue at Station D June 30, 
1912, was $32,796.74. Station D is also served with mail by 
trolley and wagon. 

The line between Roxbury and Uphams Corner, Boston, is 
1.43 miles in length. The tube is used 53 per cent of its ca- 
pacity—that is, out of the 4,800 dispatches that could be made 
in 20 hours on 15 seconds headway from Roxbury to Uphams 
Corner 248 carriers were sent in one day in March, 1913. The 
postal revenue at Uphams Corner station June 30, 1912, was 
$38,193.39. This revenue seems pitiably small when it is remem- 
bered that tube service is at the rate of $17,000 a year. 

Other instances could be cited. I consider it a rank injustice 
to the Government to expend this amount of money annually 
upon an expedition of so small quantity of mail, and in these 
and in similar cases the department should discontinue the serv- 
ice, and if the department does not Congress should expressly 
prohibit payment for it. Certainly the Government should not 
purchase tubes of this nature. 

The defense of the use of these tubes—that they are feeders— 
is based on a specious argument. It could be argued with 
equal grace that tubes could be extended into rural districts be- 
cause they would add to the volume of the mail. The essential - 
element for the warrant for the use of pneumatic tubes in the 
Postal Service is found in the magnitude of the volume of mail 
to be expedited. If there is to be a warrantable use of pneu- 
matic tubes, at a rate of $17,000 per mile per year, then the 
Government must have a sufficient quantity of mail offered at a 
station to make its expedition by tube economical service. 


METHODS OF MEASURING TUBES. 


In this connection I gathered during the investigation that 
in measuring the tubes to arrive nt the mileage for which 
annual payment is made that the lateral tubes through which 
power is furnished is included in the length. While this addl- 
tion may not be great, the annual rate of pay is high, and the 
Government should not be charged for this tubing, which 1s 
merely a part of the operating plant. In one station in New 
York—Madison Square—it seemed considerable. 


FORMULA FOR VALUATION, 


If any of the tubes are to be purchased, the greatest care 
should be exercised in fixing a basis of valuation. The following 
table will show the cost of construction claimed and reported 
by the tube companies and the engineering experts and account- 
ants employed by the commission ; 


Cost of production to Dec. 31, 1912, and of duplication. 


482.19] 905, 
1 108,856. 


123, 000. 
6,619, 402.6404, 679, 564. 29/3, 566, 519. 87]. ....... 
2/643,000.00|1,123,000. 00| 724, 000. 00 


3 8, 
10. 00| ! 2 


, 227, 536. 
, 006, 575. 14 


! Reported by Mr. Fry. 


One of the plans proposed for arriving at the value of this 
system was to take the cost of construction, the cost of repro- 
duction, and the going value and to take an average of the 
three. Before this formula for valuation is used ns a basis of 
purchase recourse should be had to the later studles in the 
elements of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


* Reported by American Audit Co. 
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TUBE ADVANTAGES, FANCIFUL, AND ACTUAL. 

Frequently argument is made by the champions of the pneu- 
matic-tube postal service that it has certain advantages which 
investigation proves do not exist in fact. An early contention 
of the enthusiasts, for instance, was that the tube service would 
supersede mail carriage by wagon to such a material degree that 
the tube service could be accounted a measure of transportation 
economy. The cost of the tube service is so large that this ele- 
ment of economy can not be seriously considered. Mail be- 
tween tube stations is still carried by wagons. And while the 
prime advantage of the tube is expedition, in certain instances 
the slower wagon has its advantages over the tube in dispatch 

. because of the limited capacity of the latter. That is, if two 
quantities of mail are dispatched between given points, one by 
wagon and one by tube, if the volume of the two bulks is large, 
all the mail dispatched by wagon will reach its destination 
before the last of the mail sent by tube reaches the same 
destination. 

Another claim made for the tube service which can be ac- 
counted hardly of moment when an expenditure of $17,000 a 
year is considered is that greater security is afforded the mail 
in transit from place to place by the tube than by means of 
surface transportation. The loss in the transportation of the 
mails is not considerable in any event, but the tube mail is as 
much exposed to loss at dispatching and receiving stations as is 
the mail transported by wagon or trolley. 

Still another contention by the advocates of the Government 
purchase of tubes is that Government operation would be more 
economical than is operation under the present contract system. 
This is an altogether ambitious hope which no facts or figures 
can be adduced to sustain. The Government owns one tube in 
New York City now, a tube running to the appraisers’ stores. 
Its construction was not warranted by the needs of the service 
and its operation is not economical. 

The actual advantage of the tubes is the acceleration of dis- 
-patch of a certain portion of the mails. There can be added to 
this advantage, warrantably, the fact that the tubes are avail- 
able at all times and are not subject to the delays from weather 
eonditions which occasionally block surface transportation. 

The pneumatic-tube service therefore, in my view, is a de- 
fensible auxiliary for the rapid transportation of mails in those 
areas of mail receipt and dispatch where the volume of mail 
utilizes a considerable capacity of the tubes, and it is not de- 
fensible as an auxiliary for that purpose in areas of mail where 
the volume of mail utilizes an inconsiderable capacity of the 
tubes. 

In those areas of heavy mails where it is defensible the tube 
service is still in an experimental condition and is, in my 
opinion, only in the earlier stages of capacity development. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


In view of these facts I have reached the following conclu- 
sions: 

It is not desirable that the Government purchase and operate 
the equipment for pneumatic-tube postal service which is now 
installed in various cities. 

It is desirable, as it would be just and economical adminis- 
tration, to refuse to renew all contracts for service where less 
than 10 per cent of the capacity of the tube is utilized. 


Victor MURDOCK. 


The North Pole Aftermath. 


SPEECH 
HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I would not take notice of the pre- 
tensions of Dr. Cook were they limited to a mere newspaper pub- 
licity campaign, but in view of the fact that some material in 
the interests of his North Pole contentions has been incorporated 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp during the present session, much 
of which is misleading and some with no basis of fact, and 
which he appears to be using as an advertisement in furtherance 
of his activities upon the vaudeville stage by attempting to give 
the impression to those nnfamiliar with our procedure here that 
his polar claims are under investigation by Congress and receiv- 
ing its serious consideration, I as a member of the Education 
Committee before whieh his representative appeared, propose, as 


a guide to the unwary and in the interests of historical accuracy, 
briefly to outline what has occurred that there may hereafter 
be no warrant, without gross perversions of fact, to continue 
to use as an accessory to his advertising propaganda, 
and as a result of which he has already succeeded in mislead- 
ing some most excellent people, who, without themselves investi- 
gating the facts have been impressed by his plausibility. And I 
shall also at the same time—as we are all so prone to forget 
incorporate a few of the salient facts with which we were once 
all familiar, but which may have escaped the memory of some. 
AMERICAN HISTORY MUST NOT BE PERVERTED, 

And in what I am about to say I shall voice my sentiments 
not only as a Member of Congress, but in the spirit of an edu- 
cator—a college president, a teacher of history, and as a citizen 
jealous that there should be no perversions of our American 
history. I may add that while Dr. Cook has called upon me, 
and both he and his representative have pressed his claims upon 
my attention, it has never been my privilege to meet Admiral 
Peary. Therefore I do not speak from the standpoint of per- 
sonal friendship for the discoverer of the North Pole, but I 
honor him for the luster he has shed upon the American Nation 
by his achievements, and trust that a clear statement of the case 
will aid in preventing further misrepresentations (such as the 
latest, to the effect that the Congress is investigating Dr. Cook’s 
claims) and may lead those who are not experts in Arctic mat- 
ters and not familiar with the facts to remember that it is well 
to be upon their guard lest, as has recently been said, “ the skill 
and acumen of a practiced faker ” be at work—qualities that are 
subtle and not always readily discernible. 


PEARY'S POSITION UNQUESTIONED AND UNASSAILABLE. 


The public mind should be refreshed at this juncture. Peary's 
journey in quest of the North Pole and to make polar soundings 
and tidal observations was undertaken with the sanction and 
full approval of the President of the United States and of the 
Navy Department; indeed, he went to the Arctic under the direct 
orders of the President as Commander in Chief of the Navy. 
The Congress more than four years ago thoroughly investigated 
his journey and records and by formal act extended to him the 
thanks of Congress for reaching the North Pole, and by authority 
of the same act he was raised to the rank of rear admiral. 
Peary appeared before the congressional committee which took 
the testimony and was examined at great length concerning his 
trip, observations, records, etc. 

The report of the committee presented January 21, 1911, was 
unanimous that Peary had reached the pole. It is, however, 
particularly deplorable that through false and misleading news- 
paper reports resulting from Dr. Cook's press propoganda he 
should from time to time succeed in linking his name with 
Peary's and thereby in the minds of a part of the unthinking 
and uninformed public create the impression that there was a 
possible question about Peary's attainment of the pole. 


THE REPORT.OF THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 


For the report in full of the congressional committee investi- 
gating the matter of Peary's successful trip to the North Pole 
see House of Representatives Report No. 1961, third session 
Sixty-first Congress, from which I shall excerpt a few salient 
paragraphs. 

PEARY REACHED THE NORTH POLE APRIL 6, 1909. 


The committee after reporting that “ Robert E. Peary reached 
the North Pole on April 6, 1909," declared: 

Your committee have come to the above conclusion after a careful 
examination and hearing by the subeommittee extending over several 
days at which Capt. Peary appeared in person and gave important testi- 
mony submitting all bis papers, original data, daily journal kept b 
him during the journey and notes of astronomical observations a 
soundings, etc. 

Continuing, the report set forth: 

Your committee also heard— 

The report of the National Geographic Soclety of Washington ; 

'The report of the,president and one of the board of governors of the 
Royal Geographical lety of London, which society, through its official 
computer, had made an independent examination of the data and 

fs; 
sre also a report from Hugh C. Mitchell and C. R. Duvall, expert 
computers of astronomical observations, from the Coast and Geodetie 
Survey of the United States. 

As to the ability of Messrs Mitchell and Duvall. Mr. O. H. 
Titmann, Superintendent of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, testified that they were professional computers 
employed by his bureau, and that, speaking as the head of the 
bureau, he was of opinion that they were “unsurpassed any- 
where in ability or experience"; that he considered them un- 
surpassed ” not only in that bureau, but “in that line of work 
anywhere.” See pages 134 and 139 of the testimony reported 
by the committee. 
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The committee in their report declared: 


These reports of the American and British societies and of Messrs. 
Mitchell and Duvall of our own Coast and Geodetic Survey are sub- 
mitted in full in the printed report of the hearings had before your 


committee. 

These hearings established the fact that Peary reached the North 
Pole on the above-named date in pursuance of a well-defined and 
carefully laid plan which he had been able to formulate as the result 
of more than 20 years’ Arctic experience and which he was able to 
carry out because of an indefatigable earnestness and singleness of 
purpose, 

As a result of this plan, when he reached out over the Arctic Sea, 
as had been done by other explorers—Nansen, Cagni, Greely, Lock- 
wood, Markham, and others—and came to a point beyond where they 
had turned back, and beyond where he himself in former excursions 
had been obliged to retreat, he was able, by reason of his oe 
p to go forward with sledges filled with provisions and fr 

ogs for locomotion, these very essentials of success having been con- 
served for his final dash. 


PEARY ALSO WON FARTHEST NORTH RECORD IN 1900. 


The report of the congressional committee of investigation 
asserted : 


Three years before, in 1906, Peary had reached 87° 6’, the farthest 
north ever attained up to that time. 

He then learned the necessity of more careful preparation, and, re- 
turning to the United States, planned a campa gn by ship, men, 
Eskimos, Sons canned provisions, lighter equipment, to the very 
last detall, which resulted in success. 


Thus Peary, as the result of each of two independent trips 
to the Arctic regions, established records farther north than 
has any other explorer in the history of the world, his success- 
ful trip to the North Pole having broken the previous record 
which he held. 

PEARY WENT TO THE ARCTIC UNDER OFFICIAL ORDERS. 


The committee reported : 


Peary was an officer of the United States Navy and charged with 
the s fic duty in which he was engaged. President Roosevelt, July 
8, 1908, detailed Peary to report to the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey and instructed that Peary be ordered 
to make tidal observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore 
of the Polar Sea. 

Mr. Peary entered the Navy in 1881 and has served almost 30 years. 
He is at presenr a civil engineer with the rank of captain. hen 
leaving for his polar trip, the Acti Secretary of the Navy wrote 
him that he was panas this leave of absence for Arctic explorations 
because he is belleved to be better equipped than any other person 
in the country to undertake such work. 

“You have,” said the letter from the Navy Department, “ the requisite 
courage, fortitude, and physique; you have had a longer term of service 
within the Arctic Circle than any other explorer; and you have had 
large experience in sledge journeying on the land and upon the polar 
px you have demonstrated your ability to maintain yourself in that 
atitude for a longer period in health and safety than any other ex- 
plorer; you have reduced the inconveniences and hardships of the 
Arctic service to the minimum. The attainment of the pole should be 
your main object. Nothing short will suffice. Our national pride Is in- 
volved in the undertaking: This department e: ts that you will ac- 
complish your purpose an bring further distinction to a service of illus- 
trious traditions." 

The President of the United States gave Peary this parting injunc- 


tion : 
"I believe in you, Peary, and I believe in your success if it is in the 
possibility of man.” 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF PEARY'S CAMPAIGN TO REACH THE POLE. 


Our congressional committee of investigation outlined Peary’s 
successful campaign to reach the North Pole as follows: 


Going into winter quarters at Cape Sheridan, tidal observations were 
commenced, and the members of the tlon began the transportation 
of supplies westward to Cape Columbia. 'This became a camp and depot 
of 3 from which the journey over the Arctic Ocean to the pole 
was to n. . 

The winter months of 1909 were occupied In preparing Eskimos, dogs, 
and other equipments. After careful train the Eskimos and dogs 
Lied in the best condition, hard and fit for the work that was before 

em, 

The men, Eskimos, and dogs were divided into supporting parties. 
Each supporting party was independent in the matter of supplies and 
equipment; they were sent north over the ice at intervals of a day or 
more each. 

In this way the first supportin. 


party sought and found the easiest 
trall, which could readily be foun 


by the succeeding rties coming on. 
Capt. Bartlett accompanied Peary to latitude 87^ 47’, or within 133 
miles of the pole. At this point they exchanged si ed statements as 
result of observations, and Bartlett turned back with his supporting 
party, a Peary with picked dogs, good sledges, and plenty of pro- 
heaps and in fact the very best equipment and supplies for the final 
journey. 
In five marches from where Peary and Bartlett parted, Peary reached 
the long sought for goal. 
PEARY'S OBSERVATIONS AND INSTRUMENTS. 


The report declared: 


Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Duvall figured the position of Peary at the 
pole independently, but based on the same observations and by inde- 
pendent methods. Their calculations agree within a second of latitude. 

Mitchell states that from his professional experience it would have 
been im ible for the data of these observations to have been ob- 
tained other than under the circumstances claimed. The observations 
at the pole were made at different times. He states that in using 
these observations in connection with each other they, in a measure, 
prove each other, and that error could be detected had the observations 
not been made at the points set forth in the data. In other words, the 
two independent observations taken on the 6th and 7th, with the sun 
in the same direction, practically agree upon comparison, 


On the return of the Peary party to the United States the standard 
chronometer used by Peary was sent to its makers for rating and 
comparison, 

PEARY'S RETURN FROM THE NORTH POLE. 

The committee's report sets forth the speed of Peary and his 
various supporting parties comparatively and with considerable 
detail, as follows: 


The return journey was made more quickly than the outward journey. 
There was a trail easily distinguishable, and both men and dogs realized 
that they were returning to land. 

5 Bi hep 27 outward marches (413 miles) in 16 return marches 
cee of Eskimos and dogs all in good condition, 254 miles 

MacMillan, of the first supporting party, covered 7 outward marches 
(82 miles) in 4 return 3 20% miles per march. 

Borup, of the second supporting party, covered 12 outward marches 
(136 miles) in 7 return marches with partially crippled men and poor 
does, 194 miles per march. 

artlett, of the fourth supporting party, covered 22 outward marches 
(280 miles) in 13 return marches, 214 miles per march, 

Bartlett returned from his farthest, 87° 47’. in the same number 
of marches (13) as Peary did from that same point. 

Later in the season MacMillan and Borup, returning from Cep 
Jesup with the same dogs used on the northern trip, covered 235 to 
300 miles in 8 marches, and on more than one occasion covered over 
50 miles in a march. 

Shackleton, on his outward journey, made marches of 18 and 20 
miles. He returned without dogs, and he and his men, dragging their 
own sledges, made marches of 20, 26, and 29 miles. 


The report then declares—and I desire particularly to em- 
phasize the next paragraph, showing that Peary had at last at- 
tained the goal of centuries of effort: 


- Your committee recognize that the attainment of the North Pole has 
been the object of the world's famous explorers for centuries past; that 
Peary, overcoming almost insurmountable obstacles reached the goal of a 
life’s work, that he was specifically commissioned to do so by his com- 
manders in chief, the President and the Secretary of the Navy. 


The committee then reported that if Peary had not gone to 
the Arctic he would already have been a rear admiral, and that 
the advancement in rank which they recommended would really 
have the effect of decreasing the remuneration he was then 
receiving from the Government. Upon these points the com- 
mittee declared: 


Peary has at present the rank of captain. Had he remained at home 
and served as a chief of one of the bureaus at the Navy Department 
he would to-day have the rank of rear admiral. It is propo in this 
bill to bestow upon him this rank with the retired DAT o that grade; 
such re pay, the committee learns from the Navy Department, will 
be $300 per year less than the pay he is now recelving from salary and 
allowances under his present rank. 


HONORS AWARDED PEARY, 

The committee further reported that up to the date of its 
report (Jan. 21, 1911) Peary had already received the following 
recognition for his discoveries: 

The special. great gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society of 


London. 
The special great gold medal of the National Geographic Society of 
Washington. 
Soclety special great gold medal of the Philadelphia Geographical 
ety. 
The Helen Culver medal of the Chicago Geographica] Society. 
The honorary degree of doctor of laws from Bowdoin College, 
Honorary member of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
Honorary member of the Pennsylvania Poeg: 
The Nachtigall gold medal of the Imperial German Geographical 


iety. 
nee King Humbert gold medal of the Royal Italian Geographical 
ety. 
The Hauer medal of the Imperial Austrian Perge e pesa Society. 
The gold medal of the Hungarian Weg em say Society. 
The gold medal of the Royal Belgian be hm mr Society. 
The gold medal of the Bora ioe i a Society of Antwerp. 
A special trophy from the Royal ttish Geographical Diet 
5 in silver of the ships u by Hudson, Baffin, and Davis. 
he honorary degree of doctor of laws from the Edinburgh University. 
Honorary membership In the Manchester Geographical Societ ^ 
Fy poo membership in the Royal Netherlands Geographical. Society 
of Amsterdam. - 


THE NORTH POLE THE GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL PRIZE OF THREE CENTURIES, 
Upon this point the committee said : 


The President of the United States and the Secretary of the Navy 
have recommended that fitting d. mper by Congress be accorded 
Peary for this great achievement. The scientific societies of the world 
accord in pronouncing this the greatest geographical prize of the last 
three centuries. It is a matter of just pride that this honor has come 
to the United States. 


THE COMMITTEE'S TRIBUTE TO PEARY AND ITS RECOMMENDATIONS, 


The committee reported : 


Your committee believe that in view of his long distinguished service 
in the Arctic regions in ascertaining the northern boundaries of Green- 
land; his soundings and tidal observations; his ascertainment of facts 
concerning the northern Arctic Ocean; the general information he has 
obtained by living over 12 years witbin the Arctic circle; and finally 
having successfully followed a carefully laid plan resulting in his 
reaching on April 6, 1909, and bringing back to civilization the con- 
ditions existing at the North Pole, that Robert Edwin Penry has 
performed a most remarkable and wonderful service; that he has 
attracted the favorable attention of the civilized world; and that 
therefore the American people, through its Congress, shall render him 
eae and bestow upon him the highest rank of the service which 

adorns. . 
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These, Mr. Speaker, are the important paragraphs in the 
official report of the committee of investigation and upon which 
the Congress of the United States acted when they extended to 
him the thanks of Congress, and authorized that he be raised 
to the rank of rear admiral. , And in submitting the report to 
the Congress they transmitted the testimony before them, cover- 
ing 142 printed pages. 

The act of Congress adopted upon report of the committee 
became effective March 4, 1911. So much for official American 
recognition of the services of the explorer. 

ACTION OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Although our own National Geographic Society had acted with 
more rapidity than did Congress and had more than a year 
prior to the act of Congress acclaimed Peary the discoverer of 
the North Pole, it is of interest to note that the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Great Britain accorded Peary the highest 
honor within their power nearly a year before Congress acted, 
to wit, on May 4, 1910, at a meeting of the society in Albert 
Hall, London. In conferring upon Peary at that time the 
special gold medal of the society, President Darwin, son of the 
great scientist, Charles Darwin, extended to him, in the pres- 
ence of its members, the fullest assurance of their conviction 
that he was “the first and only human being who has ever led 
a party of his fellow creatures to a pole of the earth," for it 
will be remembered that at that time the South Pole had not 
as yet been reached. He said: 

I stand here to-night as the representative of the Royal Geographical 
— and, armed with the 1 authority of its council to welcome 
you, Commander Peary. as the first and only human being who has 
ever led a party of his fellow creatures to a pole of the earth. 

At the same time the vote of thanks to Peary was moved and 
seconded by two of Great Britain’s most distinguished Arctic 
explorers, Admiral Sir George Nares and Admiral Sir Lewis 
Beaumont. The motion was also supported in a feeling speech 
by Capt. R. F. Scott, who so soon was to lose his life returning 
from the South Pole. The proceedings may be found set out in 
full in the Geographical Journal of London for August, 1910, 
pages 129 to 148, 

Subsequently Admiral Peary laid before the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society additional proofs of his attainment of the pole and 
supplemental to those previously submitted. This was not done 
at their request, but voluntarily, that there might be no question 
hereafter as to the action of that world-famous organization 
being based upon adequate examination of Admiral Peary’s 
proofs. President Darwin wrote Peary on December 5, 1910, in 
his official capacity as president of the society, acknowledging 
the receipt of the documents and advising him of the results of 
the examination of same. He said: 

They have been mig ones! examined by us. In the opinion of my 
council there is nothing this or any other new matter which has 
come to their notice that in any way affects the position indicated b 
me when I, on behalf of the society, presented you with a special gol 
medal at the Albert Hall for your explorations, during which you were 
the first to reach a pole of the earth. : 

And about the same time another member of the council of 
the Royal Geographical Society wrote Admiral Peary advising 
him that the documents he sent had been ** most thoroughly and 
critically examined." Both these letters are set out in full in 
the record of the proceedings before our congressional investi- 
gating committee. So much for the recognition of the services 
of the explorer by distinguished men and bodies in foreign 
countries, and more particularly mentioned in the report of the 
committee as quoted supra. 

SOME OF DR, COOK'S RECENT ACTIVITIES WITH RESPECT TO CONGRESS. 

As to Dr. Cook's repeated efforts to get more notoriety by 
keeping à North Pole lobby at work in Washington, it will be 
recalled he procured a joint resolution in his behalf, to be in- 
troduced in the Senate last spring (April, 1914). It was re- 
ferred to the Library Committee, and & subcommittee, which 
was named to look into the matter, flatly refused to give aid or 
encouragement to the investigation of any such subject, and 
there the matter ended in the Senate. 

THE AMERICAN PRESS SAW THE HUMOR OF THE SITUATION, 


While editorial discussion is usually timed in seriousness, in 
this case there were numerous humorous newspaper comments 
upon the subject when the resolution was introduced, as Mem- 
bers of Congress may remember, such as— 


Now introduce a resolution that Perkin Warbeck was really King of 
England and that Madero died of indigestion. Go as far as you 
(Dallas Herald.) 


Maybe he also believes there is a pot of gold at the end of a rainbow, 
ham Age-Herald.) 


(Birming! 
But why insist upon the rest of us limiting our intelligence? (Read- 
ing Telegram.) 


Let us not be wastefully, 
a medal for Dr. Cook when he'd feel just as happy an 


ridiculously excessive. Wh: $300 for 
look a lot more 
natural with a t wreath of flowers around his neck? (New York 
American.) 


en a mark ef gratado Zar the dece duit be eee 
m 0 e for 
there. (Cleveland Plain Dealer.) * v 


(Des Moines Capital) 


Gold or leather? 


If " Doe" Cook gets from Congress that medal for discovering the 
North Pole, he may come back and want one for scaling Mount Mc- 
Kinley. (Detroit Free Press.) 


Why not strike off 98,781,223 duplicates and give eve body else in 
the country one, too? (Boston Transcript.) 4 * 


Why not vote Jack Johnson a subsidy as balm for abuse hea upon 
him prior to his going abroad? (Los Angeles Express.) wen apo 


Vaudeville having recelyed the doctor cordially, why not Congress 
(Tacoma Ledger.) x x iren 


As some seem to think that the Ananias Club is a committee of that 
body, a motion to so refer it might be in order. (Tampa Daily Times.) 
Doe.“ ARM has some new scheme for getting before the pub 
just about the time people have forgotten hin ^" (Johustown Le rea 


Surely some recognition should be given the most stupendous fraud 


of the age. (Portland Oregonian.) 
Dr. Cook might accept a medal, but the chances are that he would 
qt anybody were to offer another wreath of roses. (Washington 


I would not repeat these quotations were they not called out 
by the character of the vaudeville performances of the subject 
of their comment. 

Not satisfied with the Senate’s ignoring of his resolution, 
Dr. Cook had another one introduced in the House shortly after 
the Senate Library Committee had dropped consideration of the 
one before it, and the House resolution provided for action by 
Congress with respect to the discovery of the North Pole. It 
was referred to the Naval Committee in course of regular rou- 
tine, and in accordance with the usual procedure it was sent 
to the Secretary of the Navy to report upon. Secretary Daniels 
recommended that the resolution be not favorably considered. 
In his report to the committee, dated July 30, 1914, he set forth 
the facts in possession of the Navy Department in reference to 
the discovery of the North Pole, Peary’s promotion to rank of 
rear admiral, and so forth, and closed the report as follows: 

Believing that no useful purpose could be accomplished by such an 
investigation, the department recommends that the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 282) be not favorably considered. Should, however, it be the 
desire of Congress to institute such investigation, it is recommended 
that the same be conducted by some form of commission independent 
of any governmental department. 

Thereupon the Naval Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives dropped consideration of the matter. Dr. Cook, however, 
had still another resolution upon the subject presented and 
drawn in such a way that it was referred to the Education 
Committee, of which I am a member. This committee at the 
time knew nothing about the matter having been before the 
Naval Committee or of the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and one evening at one of the meetings informally heard 
ex parte some statements by three or four persons whom Dr, 
Cook desired to have heard. I had no intimation of the purpose 
of any member of the Committee on Education to give a hearing 
to anyone. The meeting was not of the committee, as there was 
not a quorum present, and the minutes show there was not. 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF DR. COOK'S EVIDENCE. 


There was an attempt to lead the committee to believe that 
in an article appearing over the signature of Dr. Cook in the 
January, 1911, number of Hampton's Magazine, a confession 
by him that he did not know whether or not he had reached the 
pole was inserted in the article without his knowledge and 
approval. It is sufficient to say that this was an attempt to 
impose upon the credulity of the committee, for it was a 
simple matter for any of its members to examine the news- 
paper files of that period—as I did—and to see that Dr. Cook, 
in interviews, fathered the very statement which he was 
attempting to repudiate; indeed, that he not only did not 
repudiate it, but that he expressed himself as in accord there- 
with. It is needless to go into the subject of this resolution 
further. Suffice it to say that the committee adopted a resolu- 


tion dropping consideration of the matter and by common con- 
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sent declined to 8 the proceedings of the informal meeting 
before mention 

Then, a few days thereafter, the same method of procedure 
was again followed by Dr. Cook, and still a further resolution 
upon the subject was introduced, and this time it was referred 
to the Library Committee of the House of Representatives, 
That those not familiar with the procedure in Congress may 
not misunderstand how simple a matter it is to introduce a 
resolution, I need only say that all that need be done is for 
a Member of Congress to file the resolution and it goes auto- 
matically to one of the numerous committees. The Library 
Committee gave no consideration to this new resolution. Not- 
withstanding this record, Dr. Cook, through advertisements and 
announcements in various parts of the country, has succeeded 
in some quarters in giving the impression that Congress was 
much interested in his claims and was giving them considera- 
tion. Comments upon this phase is unnecessary in the light 
of the record here, and it is not worth while to incorporate 
them here. 

THE CHARACTER OF EVIDENCE DR. COOK SUBMITTED AT COPENHAGEN. 

It is well for us to remember that the forum selected by Dr. 
Cook for the determination of his claims was the University of 
Copenhagen. He sent it what he declared were his proofs of 
his alleged discovery of the North Pole; but he failed to appear 
in person before the commission of experts the university ap- 
pointed to pass upon the question. It found that Dr. Cook had 
utterly failed to establish his claim. 

REPUDIATION OF DR. COOK BY THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 

The verdict of the University of Copenhagen of December 21, 
1909, is fully set forth in the papers of the world of December 
22, 1900. I quote, however, from an editorial in The Outlook 
which succinctly covered the important facts. This editorial 
said: 

It was by the University of Copenhagen that Dr. Cook himself elected 
to be juasea ; the verdict of that court of decision, thus selected by 
himself, must be accepted by the world as final and conel The 
wonderful tales now put forth as to the cause of the disap 
the original documents in the case will have no effect on mind of 
the publie, because that public had already become wearied with a 
long series of inconclusive and improbable statements heretofore made. 
Dr. Cook had several months in which to re his case and submit it 
in. proper form to that tribunal to which he pri fit to have It 
referred. The result has been a total collapse of claim, always 
on his bare assertion that he had been the first to reach 
the North e. 

WHAT DR. COOK SUBMITTED AT 


The Outlook editorial, continuing, said: 
The commi 


ance of 


not 

copy, they say, “does not contain any original astro- 
nomical observations whatever, but only results,” and the committee 
declare further that “the documents presented are inezeusably lacking 
in information tchich would prove that the astronomical observations 
therein referred to were reas d made; and also contain no details re- 
garding the practical work of the expedition and the sledge journey 
which would enable the committee to determine their relfability. 


THE COPENHAGEN VERDICT REJECTING DR. COOK'S CLAIMS. 


The Outlook quoted the same as follows: 

The committee’s final verdict and the verdict of the university con- 
od is expressed 8 in the eel of the latter: 

“The documents handed the university for examination do not con- 
tain observations and information wh can be regarded as proof that 
Dr. Cook reached the North Pole on his recent expedition. 


The editorial mentioned also quoted individual expressions of 
opinion thus: 

Officers of the university in their individual expressions of —.— 
go even further. Thus, Dr. Strom direetor of the Astronomi 
Observatory, at Copenhagen. and chairman of the committee on the 
Cook claims, is quoted as calling Cook's actions shameless, as admittin 
with sorrow and indignation that the university had been hoaxed, s 
as saying that “it was an offense to submit such papers to scientific 
men.” 

Rasmussen, a noted Arctic explorer who has favored Dr. Cook's 
claim, was called in as an expert by the university's committee; he is 
reported as saying: 

“ When I saw the observations, I realized that it was a scandal. The 
documents which Dr. Cook sent to the university are most impudent. 
It is the most childish sort of attempt at cheating.” 


It will be remembered that Rasmussen was the Danish ex- 
plorer whom Cook declared, when he believed Rasmussen was 
in favor of his claims, was better qualified than any other 
explorer to pass upon the question then at issue. . 

The Outlook summed the matter up as follows: 


not acted as would have acted a man of honor whose cla 
disputed and who knew that -— were just. * * Dr. Cook, 
on the contrary, has carried on a long series of evasions and delays, 
and has apparently put his main efforts into making money by lectures 


and throu, ublication. In this way he gained, some say $30,000, 
some say $100,000. Finally, when patience was all but exhausted, he 
resented to a foreign court of inquiry a lame and even ridiculous case, 
e mere fact that he did not offer to appear in person before the 
court he had himself selected, in order that might answer inquiries, 
is most significant. 


DR. COOK’S FALSE CLAIMS OF SUPPORT BY POLAR EXPERTS. 


On the cover of Dr. Cook's book as now being sold in New 
York are printed the names of a number of Arctic explorers 
and of others whom it is alleged support him. Among them are 
Roald Amundsen, the discoverer of the South Pole; our own 
Gen. Greely, who in one of his Arctic expeditions broke the 
record then existing of the farthest north, taking it away from 
England after it had been held by that country for nearly 300 
years; and Capt. E. B. Baldwin, of the Baldwin-Ziegler polar 
expedition of 1901. While it is true that these men, as well 
as many others, before Dr. Cook's methods were understood, 
credited him with veracity, it is the height of charlatanary now 
to name them as supporters, and the same remark, no doubt, 
applies to every other Arctie explorer familiar with the facts 
of the ease whom Cook claims as a supporter. 

AMUNDSEN REPUDIATES DE. COOK. 


As to the position of Amundsen, the discoverer of the South 
Pole, I quote as follows from the report of an interview with 
him in the Detroit News: 


Capt. Amundsen, himself unsuccessful in a search for the North Pole, 
—— joined in the acelaim that at first hailed Dr. Cook as the 

erer, and convinced that Cook was telling the 
truth until he (Amundsen) was given an opportunity to examine the 
data and observations that Dr. Cook laid ore the University of 


Copenhagen. 

P There was absolutely nothing in these all observations of Dr. 
Cook," said Capt. Amundsen. It was all fake and could have de- 
ceived nobody. Thus, in sorrow, was I forced to the conclusion that my 
old comrade was lying." 


GEN. GREELEY REPUDIATES DR. COOK. 


General Greely, on October 14, 1913, sent out the following 
letter for publication : 

To the editor of the New York Times: 

Returning from Europe after 10 months' absence, my attention has 
been drawn to a recent editorial article in the Times stating that I am 
oted by Dr. Cook as indorsing his claim to ha 

en the North Polar discussion was at its height I 
fifth edition of my of Po iscoveries, under date of Fior- 
8 , January, 1910, the following opinion: 

“ e of Dr. Cook of reaching the North Pole have been thor- 
oughly discredited by his fail to the University of Copen- 
pur his promised proofs of such journey." 

hat opinion has never been mi ed, 


A. W. GREELY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


And Gen. Greely, at page 269 of his book, * Handbook of Polar 
Discoveries," asserts: 

The marvelous and detailed claims of Dr. F. A. Cook, regarding his 
alleged attainment of the North Pole in 1908, are now generally and 
thoroughly discredited. 

And at page 265 of the same work Gen. Greely declares: 

R. E. Peary, the discoverer of the deep sea at the pole, who has 
won deserved fame by his attainment of the North Geographic Pole 
prior to its being reached by any other explorer—to the ability, endur- 
sae ana persistency of R. E. Peary the world owes the discovery of 

e pole, 


ure to 


CAPT. BALDWIN REPUDIATES DR. COOK, 


Capt. Baldwin publicly repudiated Dr. Cook in December, 
1913, as was extensively reported in the papers of that period. 
I quote from a clipping upon the point as follows: 


trary, since his own statements have been so amplified and altered by 

Cook that he has felt impelled to make public refutation of them. 

Even his letter that appeared in the Cook book" was “ cooked,” and 

for two years Baldwin s been protesting against the further use of 
name. 

When Baldwin was asked how he had come to stay so long in the 
Cook camp he said it was hard to believe the claimant had deliberate 
deceived, but after a ca study of documentary evidence he ha 
become convinced that Dr. Cook never was anywhere near the top of 
Mount McKinley and never got within hundreds of miles of the North 
Pole.” Baldwin states that he has reached the end of his years of 
defense of Cook, which continued “ until I learned for myself the man- 
ner in which he plays the charlatan with documents and letters," 


- It is needless to pursue this phase further. The matter was 
well but briefly summed up by the Washington Star some years 
ago in these words: 


Dr. Cook has deliberately entered upon a campaign of justification, 
not for the sake of making the world believe him regardless of reward, 
but for the sake of dollars and cents to be won, He has organized his 
fraud and (— his deceit. 

2- m E e most deplorable feature of the matter nt the present 
time is that it is possible for a self-convicted claimant to the highest 
honors in the scientific world to continue to reap a profit from the 
HY and the partisanship of those who refuse to accept official 
verdic 
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The Chicago Inter-Ocean, at the time of the Copenhagen ver- 
dict, touched upon the situntion as follows: 


It is now possible to discuss Dr. Cook in d erm language. The re- 
jection of his “ records " as worthless by the University of Copenhagen 
ends forever his claim to having discovered the North e stands 
to-day exposed as the chief imposter of the age. . 

The single-handed achievement of which Dr. Cook pretended to 
be the hero had about it a glamor tbat won him friends by the 
thousand, Pearx's forthright utterance when, fresh from the north, 
he declared Dr. Cook had not been out of sight of land and had given 
the world ' a gold brick," won Dr. Cook more friends. These friends 
have remained loyal through thick and thin. But it would now seem 
nonis for any but the most stubborn sentimentalist to preserve 
‘a 

Many, no doubt, will cling to the belief that Dr. Cook at least was 
honest and lieved, he had discovered the pole. It seems almost 
heartless to shatter this last forlorn hope of loyalty. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Cook’s two Eskimo companions asserted to Pea 
that Dr. Cook had turned south from Cape Thomas Hubbard. If 
Dr. Cook traveled south it is impossible he thought he was going 


north, 
gerens d is left but to believe that Dr. Cook attempted to deceive 
with malice aforethought and in cold blood that he might 


the worl 
win fame and fortune, There are no extenuating circumstances, Even 


common honesty must be denied him. 

As a last resort, . Cook, through his secretary, sent a letter to 
the university committee saying judgment should be suspended until his 
instruments and original data could be brought from E 

Good men everywhere must Sy Ae there is no law among the nations 
to punish this atrocious crime. ‘or such an act of infamy the thumbs 
of the world turn down, 


The New York Nation at the same time strongly brought out 
a point which every true-hearted American should take to heart: 

In foisting this fraud upon the world Cook was guilty of much more 
than an injury to the man whose laurels he was falsely claiming. It 
has been a great loss to all the world that one of those rare events in 
which mankind spontaneously finds occasion for triumph and rejoicing 
was converted into a time of noxious wrangling. 

As for Peary himself, he has been defrauded of something which 
can never be restored to him. The enthusiasm which in the first in- 
stance would have hailed the accomplishment of a feat that heroic 
venturers for three generations had strenuously N to com 
can never be resuscitated out of the possibilities of the past. uch 
is the temper of man. 

False as it has been proved, the claim of the cheap swindler has 
dimmed the luster of the true discoverer'ss achievement. He will re- 
celve the full acknowl ent that his work merits, in the form of 
recognition from scientific and other bodies and of a sure place in 
history, but the joy of the acclaim that should have ted him at the 
triumphant close of his 23 years’ quest can never be his. 

And one more word of regret is in order. The denunciations of 
Cook's story 1 — eary from the far North were made the 
occasion of criticisms which are now shown to have been unjust. That 
Cook was an outright imposter, without the slightest title to consider- 
shon; o ere gung as well known to Peary from the beginning as it 
18 us all now. 


REPUDIATION OF DR. COOK BY AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS OF EXPERTS. 


Although the University of Copenhagen found that Dr. Cook 
had utterly failed to establish his claim, it will be remembered 
that he was discredited by and expelled from membership in 
America’s leading organizations made up of explorers, those 
most familiar with the problems involved in his claims. Among 
those whose action was published to the world may be men- 
tioned : 

The Explorers’ Club. 

The Alpine Club. 

The Arctic Club of America, and so forth. 

The latter organization, composed of American Arctic eg- 
plorers, who had crossed the Arctic Circle, expelled him while 
Admiral Schley was its president. 

Would not a man of a keen sense of honor, if he had a 
righteous claim and really believed it should be investigated, 
instead of maintaining a lobby in Washington and besieging 
Congress, present his facts to the organizations of experts in 
exploration, which had expelled him, and ask them to rein- 
state him? 

Until he has at least submitted his case to them, it is sug- 
gested that he has not purged himself or even attempted to 
purge himself of the odium which attaches to his name, fame, 
and cause, which fact alone ought to be conclusive that he has 
no proper standing upon which to appeal to the Congress of the 
United States to take time and money to investigate his claims. 

DR. COOK’S EXPULSION FROM MEMBERSHIP IN THE ARCTIC CLUB OP 

AMBRICA, 

The printed bulletin issued by the Arctic Club of America, 
which is a different organization than the Peary Arctic Club 
and composed of explorers who have crossed the Arctic Circle, 
shows that at the annual meeting of the club, held December 22, 
1909, officers were elected, including Admiral Schley as presi- 
dent, 75 members voting. This bulletin also says: 

After the election of officers the following resolution was adopted 
after rather a lengthy discussion: 

“ Resolved, That the further membership of Dr. Frederick A. Cook 

to the board of directors 


in the Arctic Club of America be referr 
just elected, with full power to act.” 


ole. 
> 


The same bulletin further shows: 


The first meeting of the board of directors for 191b was held on 
8 of January 5, 1910. The following resolution was M eee d 
* Whereas the claims of Dr. Frederick A. Cook of having discovered 

the North Pole nave been rejected by the Universit 
$ avid other scientie bodies: b xx y the University of Copenhagen 
eas Dr. Frederick A. Cook keeps in hidi 
¢ M accusers: and ale ps in ng instead of facing his 
ereas Dr. eric! . Cook has failed to communicate with the 
Arctic Club of America, whose members ha 

Tuo» 3 In the past: Therefore be it e 

“ Resolved, That we consider the further membershi - 
ae A. Cook 3 ma od con of or as not to ite — — 

. Frederic z 
. ook be dropped from the roll of 


DR. COOK ALSO DISMISSED FROM THE COUNCIL OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


The Washington Evening Star for January 6, 1910, contains 
the following report of Dr. Cook's expulsion from the Arctic 
Club of America and from the council of the Brooklyn Institute 
us 3 Sciences, the scientific organization of Dr. Cook’s 

ome city: 


9 or 8 LAST VESTIGE OF SCIENTIFIC SUPPORT 
NE—, UB OF AMERICA, WHI 
2 Sonal ten one $ CH HE FOUNDED, DROPS HIS 
Naw York, January 6. 
N Dr. e 85 88 
ole controversy, rou, ts board of 
MODUM has dropped the name of the explorer from the roll of mem- 


The action of the Arctic Club directors last night was unanimou 
and follows hard on the heels of the explorer's ran id. dismissal trom 
the council of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences two days 
ago, and strips from the explorer almost the last vestige of sclentille 
honors, only the degree of doctor of philosophy conferred by the Uni- 
vehe Arctic Club ef Aneto fea in 

e Arctic Club o merica le the welcoming festivities t 8 
Cook on his return from Greenland and Copenhagen. Later due day 
tendered Dr. Cook, a former president of the or. nization, a banquet 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, while many of its individual members, includ- 
ing Admiral Schley and Capt. Osbon, warmly championed the cause of 
Cook when his now discredited polar claim was challenged, 


DR. COOK’S CLAIM TO HAVING ASCENDED TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
M'KINLEY, IN ALASKA. 


Dr. Cook's contention that he ascended to the summit of 
Mount McKinley two or three years prior to his claim with 
respect to the North Pole is a matter with which the public 
generally is so thoroughly familiar that it is hardly worth while 
to comment thereon ‘extensively. The Delegate in Congress 
from Alaska, who himself attempted the first ascent to the 
summit of the mountain in the year 1903, does not hesitate to 
say with respect to Dr. Cook: 


All of us who know anything about Mount McKinley know th à 
sto of his exuti ME E e an is v Saltberete TM 
ý s story was so fraudulen 
time to talk about it. N V 
EXPLORERS’ CLUB INVESTIGATE AND REJECT DR. COOK'S CLAIM TO HAVE 
CLIMBED MOUNT M'KINLEY AND THEN EXPEL HIM FROM MEMBERSHIP. 


The Explorers' Club, after investigating Dr. Cook's claim to 
have climbed Mount McKinley, rejected it and expelled him 
from membership. The following account of their action I take 
from report in the Washington Post of December 25, 1909: 


CLUB EXPELS COOK—-EXPLORERS DECLARE MOUNT M'KINLEY “ ASCENT” A 
FRAUD—EXPOSED IN LONG REPORT—NEEDING MONEY, FORMER FRIENDS 
SAY, HE PUT UP THE JOB—ASSOCIATES ON THE TRIP TO ALASKA ASSERT 
THAT PICTURES, HIS CLAIMS, AND HIS BOOK ARE ALL A SERIES OF 
PALPABLE FAKES—PHOTOGRAPHED ONE SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN AND 
MADE IT APPEAR TO BE ANOTHER—IIAD NO INSTRUMENTS, 


New Tonk, December 24, 1909. 


The board of governors of the Explorers’ Club met to-day in executive 
session and, standing in silence, voted with bowed heads that Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook be dropped from the rolls of the club for frauds practiced 
on its members and on the public. Preliminary to its vote of expulsion 
the board met to pass upon the report of its committee, which has been 
investigating the validity of Dr. Cook's assertion that he reached the 
summit of Mount McKinley. This committee, in concluding an exhaus- 
tive report, recommended that— 

“ Dr. Cook's claim that he ascended the summit of Mount McKinley in 
1906 be rejected the Explorers’ Club as unworthy of credence.” 

The committee’s recommendation was based on its finding that— 

“Dr, Cook had repeatedly made statements that have not been in 
accord with the facts, and that he had entered into agreements which 
he has failed to keep, and that the misstatements and broken agree- 
ments deal not only with matters appertaining to discovery, but to ordi- 
nary financial transactions, so that no credence can be given to state- 
ments made by him.” 

FRIENDS AMONG SIGNERS. 


Among the signatures evento rere those of Whitney and Anthony 
Fiala, both personal friends of Dr. Cook. The committee is further 
explicit in its statement that it undertook its investigation only after 
first apprising Dr. Cook of its purpose, which he approved in person; 
and that it has disregarded entirely the testimony of Edward Barrill, Dr, 
Cook's guide, and of Frederick Printz, his packer, although such testi- 
mony was before them— because it wished no cloud of partisan conten- 
tion or question of financial interest to dim the integrity of its verdict. 

In addition to Whitney and Fiala, the report js signed by Frederick 
S. Dallenbaugh, of the American Geographical Society; Prof. Marshall 
H. Saville, of the chair of archeology in Columbia University; Walter 
G. Clark, Charles H. Townsend, director of the New York aquarium, 
and Henry G. Walsh, secretary of the Explorers’ Club, and individual 


The Arctic Club of America, 
his supporters in the North 
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signed rts are submitted by Herschel C. Parker, professor of cs 
at Columbia, and Belmore — — of AME RS members the 
Cook-McKinley expedition, and by Charles Sheldon, who has recently 
returned from a year's residence on the slope of Mount M 


y, W. 
he went for the pees of studying the configuration of the mountain, 
with a view to the possibility of its ascent. 

HIS PLANS NOT FEASIBLE, 


Prof. Parker reports that he was a partner with Dr. Cook in the 
McKinley expedition, both physically and financially. Dr. Cook as- 
sumed t lead with a plan which proved unfeasible, and the — 
escaped with their lives, thanks to the local knowledge of Belmore 
Brown, one of its members. “It was perfectly understood,” says Prof. 
Parker, “that after the misadventure all further attempts were aban- 
doned for the season.” Otherwise Prof. Parker would not have left 
the expedition. 

Instead of tbis, Dr. Cook, it is charged, sidetracked all members of 
the expedition until there remained mey himself, bis guide, Barrill, and 
one packer, who was subsequently got rid of also. These defections left 
Dr. Cook, says Prof. Parker, no instruments capable of measuring the 
altitudes he says he attained. Moreover, he adds, the summer's expe- 
rlence had shown that of all the party Dr. Cook and Barrill were the 
least fitted physicaily for arduous mountain climbing. 

Belmore Brown, in the main, confirms Prof. Parker, and says also 
that in Dr. Cook’s book there is not one date given from the time he 
left the Chulitna River. ‘This makes intelligent criticism impossible, he 
declares. Brown asserts further that he never saw Dr. Cook make a 
single anerold barometer reading during the whole trip. Confirming a 
charge that has previously been made, he says that Dr. Cook was known 
to be in serious financial straits, and would have had great difficulty in 
getting out of Alaska if he had not reported that he attained the sum- 
mit of Mount McKinley. 

DECLARES PICTURES FAKES. 


Brown fortifies his charges with the declaration that 
rill had no ice creepers, and that, though Dr. Cook 
Prof. Parker that he and Barrill were roped together every foot of the 
last stages, Prof. Parker and Brown both remembered that they de- 
stroyed the climbing rope £s defective before they quit the expedition. 
Furthermore, in none of the pictures published in Dr. Cook's book does 
a climbing rope appear. 

Brown and Sheldon also report that various 
Cook's book do not represent the peaks they are said to e ure; while 
Sheldon denies that he is the author of the appendix in the book 
which Dr. Cook credits to him. 

The committee as a whole, therefore, concludes in part that— 

“Dr. Cook's account of the ascent. is not only such as to be uncon- 
vincing to the experienced mountaineer, but that under analysis it be- 
comes incredible, 

“That he entered into a secret . with a publisher 
which resulted in embarrassment to his associates. 

“That he broke his agreement with his fellow club members to m 
ply his original photographs and data upon which his book was based. 

DESCRIBES ANOTHER RIDGE. ` 

“That the evidence before the committee is to the effect that it 
would be utterly impossible to ascend the glaciers and frozen snow 
slopes wearing the ru shoepacks which Dr. Cook states in his book 
he wore while making the ascent. 

“That Dr. Cook's description of the ascent of Mount McKinley on 
the northeast ridge, which ts the ridge by which be claimed to have 
reached the peak, is, in reality, a description of the southeast ridge. 
The former ridge was explored by him on a m expedition, and in 
his book he declares it impossible as a route to the peak. 

PROF. PARKER, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, PHOTOGRAPHS DE. COOK'S PEAK 
MANY MILES FROM MOUNT M'KINLEY. 


It will be remembered that upon Dr. Cook's return from the 
Arctic regions in 1909 the guide whom he alleged went to the 
top of Mount McKinley with him announced tbat they never had 
been to the summit and that the picture Dr. Cook took with this 
guide holding a flag on the top was miles from the peak. Dr. 
Cook, with respect to this, asserted that this was merely a plot 
of Admiral Peary to ruin him. Anyone, however, who takes the 
trouble to examine the newspaper files of that period can readily 
ascertain for himself that this guide repudiated Cook's claim 
before it was even known that Peary had reached the North 
Pole, for at the time he had not yet been even heard from. This 
guide subsequently drew a map upon which he located the peak 
which was photographed as the summit of Mount McKinley. 

Prof. Parker, of Columbia University, subsequently took this 
map to Alaska in an effort to locate this fake peak. 

The following newspaper clipping sets forth his report upon 
the subject: 

PROF. PARKER LAYS BARE MOUNT M’KINLEY FAKE OF DR. COOK—MAKES A 
DUPLICATE PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS FAMOUS '" TOP OF THE CONTINENT" AT 
AN ELEVATION OF ONLY 5,000 FEET AND 20 MILES AWAY FROM THE BASE 
OF THE GIANT ALASKAN PEAK—EXPOSURE BY EDWARD BARRILL IS COM- 
PLETELY CORROBORATED— WITH MAP MADE BY FORMER GUIDE AND DR. 


COOK’S OWN PIIOTOGRAPH NOTED EXPLORER AND MOUNTAIN CLIMBER 
HAS NO TROUBLE IN LOCATING THE SPOT. 


Indisputable evidence of the falsity of Dr. Frederick A. Cook's claim 
to having ascended to the at of Mount Mert the highest peak in 
North America, is furnished by Prof. Herschal C. Parker, of Columbia 
University, who has DE returned to New York City from his latest 
trip to Alaska. Prof. Parker undertook the journey duri the past 
summer to settle once and for all time the question of Dr. Cook's 
veracity as to the Mount McKinley episode, and the proofs he has 
brought back with him show beyond a s ow of a doubt that the man 
who failed miserably in his attempt to rob Capt. Robert E, Peary of the 
credit of having discovered the North Pole was 20 miles away in an air 
line from the “Top of the Continent" at the -- he claims to have 


Cook and Bar- 
afterwards told 


hotographs in Dr. 


stood on the utmost height of the snow-capped pe 
The most important plece of evidence obtained by Prof. Parker, and 
Cook can question, 
him, fs a duplicate photograph 


which not even the most ardent 9 of Dr. 
if there be any left who still believe in 


of Dr. Cook's Top of the Continent, or, as he was pléased to also term 
it, the ultima thule of his ambition. * * * 

The most cursory examination of the two pictures will show that 
they are photographs of the same rock, while a tracing of the outlines 
of each leaves no doubt of it. 


ARCHDEACON STUCK, OF ALASKA, EXPOSES DR. COOK. 


The Rey. Dr. Hudson Stuck, archdeacon of the Yukon, in 
1913 made the first accepted ascent of the summit. In his book 
upon the subject, published by Scribners in 1914, after tracing 
Dr. Cook’s account of his alleged trip with the packer Barrille 
to a point on a glacier several miles from Mount McKinley, 
then asserted: 

From this point “up and up to the heaven-scraped granite of the 


top" Dr. Cook grows grandlloquent and vague, for at this point his 
true narrative ends. 

The claims that Dr. Cook made on his return are well known, but it 
is quite impossible to follow his course from the description given in 
his book, To the Top of the Continent, 

x Dr. Cook talks “about the heaven-scraped granite of the top" and 

the dazzling whiteness of the frosted granite blocks," and ae a 
phetoers h of the top showing granite slabs. There is no rock of any 

nd on the south (the higher) peak above 19,000 feet. ‘The last 1,500 
feet of the mountain is all permanent snow and ice; nor is the con- 
formation of the summit in the least like the photograph printed as 
" the top of Mount McKinley." 

But it is not worth while to pursue the subject further. The present 
writer feels confident that any man who climbs to the top of Denali 
(Mount McKinley) and then reads Dr. Cook's account of his ascent 
wil not need Edward Barrille's affidavit to convince him that Cook's 
narrative is untrue. Indignation is, however, swallowed up in pity 
when one thinks upon the really excellent ploneering and exploring 
work done by this man and realizes that the immediate success of the 
imposition about the ascent of Denall (Mount McKinley). doubtless led 
to the more audacious imposition about the discovery of the North 
Pole and that to his discredit and downfall. 


DR. COOK'S PRESENT METHODS. 


It is said in a recent St. Louis newspaper, reporting an inter- 
view with Dr. Cook, that he says he has made about $10,000 
n year out of his lectures and his writings." 

This same newspaper gives us the interesting information 
that during his campaign he has obtained ‘90,000 signatures, 
which, attached to a petition, have been forwarded to Wash- 
ington,” and we may assume that as long as Dr. Cook can find 
a market for his wares by his present methods he will con- 
tinue them, and I presume Congress can stand being deluged 
with these petitions from people who do not have the facts 
except as presented to them by Dr. Cook and his coadjutors, 
and whohaveno knowledge of Arctic conditions, but who seem to 
think that Members of Congress are more competent to deal 
with them than the scientific experts who have already passed 
upon them. 

THE STAND OF ADMIRAL PEARY, 

Admiral Peary's stand, persisted in through many years, not 
to demean himself by any controversy with Dr. Cook, is one 
which must receive the hearty approval of all right-thinking 
Americans. A few, perhaps, not knowing the character of Dr. 
Cook's propaganda, do not understand that no self-respecting 
man could stoop to engage in such a controversy. This phase 
is well summed up in an editorial in the Omaha World-Herald 
which I will quote: 


“They must either admit the charges or put me in 


says Cook 
and in the sa iscloses his motive. 


fen » 
Tt is not only the besolling 


of his su ul rival that he seeks; it is continued publicity—pub- 
licity no matter how unenviable, so it may prolong his earning capacity 
on the vaudeville stage. 


As a matter of fact, of course, "they" need do neither the one nor 
the other. For the sake of the national sense of self-respect it is to 
be hoped that "they" will leave the worm-eaten Cook severely alone, 
and that decent rae Re will soon come to the stage where thcy 
will refuse to print his villainous slanders, which are an affront not 
only to Peary but to the United States. 


The Buffalo Evening News also expresses much the same 
thought in the following editorinl—and I lay particular em- 
phasis upon the paragraph which I have italicized : 


One would think that when a man has been, by his own acts of folly 
and deception, utterly discredited and held in disgrace by his own 
countrymen, who are, frankly, ashamed of him, he would shut up, keep 
out of the way, nor dare to appear in any public capacity. Yet Dr. 
Frederick Cook, the archfaker among Arctic — 2 and climbers of 
Mount McKinley, has nerve enough to erupt again. 

Such cha „ emanating from such a source, can do no harm to the 
distinguished explorer whose claims as the discoverer of the North Pole 
have been passed upon and verified by the leading scientific societies of 
the world, and who, for the glory he won for the American fiag by his 
courage and perseverance, has been fittingly rewarded by Congress. 


It is a shameful and disgusting exhibition, and Dr. Cook's appearance 
on the Chautauqua platform is likely to cast discredit on the whole 
Chautauqua idea. 


THE LOWERING OF THE STANDARD OF THE CHAUTAUQUA PLATFORM, 
As the president of a Chautauqua I must severely condemn 


the perversion of the Chautauqua idea and commend the ex- 
pression of opinion in the last paragraph above quoted. 
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The Philadelphia Public Ledger has recently expressed a 
somewhat similar thought in an editorial which I quote: 


Throughout certain western Chautauqua circles, wherein the name 
but not the nobility of the eren institution is used as a cloak for cir- 
cus methods in education, Dr. Cook has been eminently successful; but 
this will not change the universal verdict of America and of the whole 
world. Let us have an end of any further Cook Polar claims. 


It also says: 

Back of the recent action of the Committee on Education of the 
House of Representatives, in dropping further consideration of what is 
known as the “ Cook-Peary controversy," lies a long and sordid story, 
„discreditable in all its aspects. A group ak nq some of them inno- 
cent and misled and others not classifiable in polite terms, have been 
busily enga in trying to filch from Peary the credit due him as dis- 
coverer of the North Pole in the interests of Dr. Cook. 

Most Americans supposed that the-Cook issue died a natural death 
years ago. 


The time will undoubtedly come when Chautauqua managers 
will be thoroughly conversant with the activities of this man 
and the press of the country will ultimately do its part against 
the circulation of perversions of history with respect to the 
great feat that Admiral Peary achieved, an honor of which 
through all future ages no nation can rob us. 

The glory that is ours as a nation has been feelingly por- 
trayed in the following lines from the pen of Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges, entitled “ The Flag that Tops the World”: 


You may sing a song of banners that are brave against the breeze, 
Of flags that ne'er in time of need are furl'd ; 

You may boast the battle Meg that have swept the seven seas, 
But I toast the starry flag that tops the world! 


Where the purple cold eternal 
Seals the doom of all things vernal, 
It 1s blooming with the beauty of a cause that can not dle; 
Where the wind is Death in motion 
Flying o'er a frozen ocean, 
It is smiling at the outer worlds against the frozen sky. 


And the pole that bears the blossom of the old Red, White, and Blue, 
Is the axis of the ball on which we're whirl'd ; 

O, it's fine to see her floating from the rod that holds us true! 
So uncover to the flag that tops the world! 


*Round its base the hosts of nations 
8 all coming ponora ions 
Will be ciroling in the life march till the spear of Time is hurl’d, 
nd by land or water farin 
Not a man can get his bea "f 
Till his compass needle points him to the flag that tops the world! 


THE LAST PHASE. 


Every true American educator must resent the recent efforts 
to pzson the minds of the children of this country with re- 
spect to the discovery of the North Pole. Many newspapers 
seem to have been misled and have fallen into the trap of 
offering Dr. Cook's book as prizes for essays from the children 
upon the subject of the priority of the discovery of the North 
Pole, and then, while the children were in the act of writing 
such essays, printing a mass of material furnished by Dr. 
Cook and giving a wholly distorted idea of the facts, yet in 
such a subtle way as to give the impression of fairness, 

To the honor of the editor of the Quincy (III.) Whig let it 
be said that he exposed a similar plot in his issue of February 4, 
1915. I quote from his editorial upon the subject as follows, 
which is entitled “ Press Agenting " : 


A day or two ago a smooth-talking stranger stepped into the office 
of Superintendent of Schools Bauman, and after remarking about the 
weather, the beauty of Quincy, and the high standard maintained by 
the Gem City's school system declared that he was much interested in 
polar explorations and would like very much if it might be arranged 
to give a series of talks on aphical conditions in the far north 
= the Hag schools. He carried some testimonials and got by with 

is reques $ 

Beene No. 2 reveals the Orpheum Theater announcing that Dr. Cook, 
the discovered discoverer of the North Pole, would appear at the 
Orpheum some time soon. 

cene No. 3 discloses an afternoon newspaper announc that it 
will give away free Orpheum tickets and a batch of Doc Cook’s books 
n — 7 Sener child who writes the best essay on “ Who discovered the 
Nor ole?“ 

Scene No. 4 takes Mr. Baker into a number of grades and the h- 
school assembly not as a lecturer on geographical conditions in e 
far North, but as the advertising agent of the afternoon paper and the 
Orpheum Theater. 

r. Baker made no “bones” in local newspaper offices as to who 

he was. The editor of the Whig has plenty of his literature, signed 
* Personal representative of Dr. Cook," but the Whig refuses to fall 
for the press-agent stunt which Mr. Baker snper to pull. 
- In justice to Mr. Bauman it should be d that Mr. Baker kept 
him in absolute ignorance of his real mission here, never mentioning 
his real mission nor his connection with Dr. Cook. And should Mr. 
Baker hereafter attempt to set foot inside a schoolhouse where the 
superintendent chanced to be it is more than an even bet that ne 
would never make a talk * * 

The Whig believes that the people of Quincy and school patrons 
should know just what manner of press agenting has been pulled“ 


on them. 

The fact is that Doc Cook is just a plain notoriety seeker, now mak- 
ing his living on the vaudeville circuits. * * * 

His press-agenting stunt, however, is a good one and indicates the 
cleverness of the chap who once was hailed as the greatest man of his 
time and not the greatest faker, That the public generally and reputa- 
ble newspapers will fall for “Mr. Baker" is just another evidence, 
however, that the American public likes to be gulled. k 


Further comment upon such activities is unnecessary. I 
would not close the door of investigation eyen to Dr. Cook, but 
he is not entitled to one in any direction until he acts in a 
manner that accords with his pretensions. If he has any bona 
fide claims there is but one honest course for him to pursue. 
Let him in a straightforward manner submit them to the 
forum he himself selected, the University of Copenhagen, or lay 
them before the American organizations of scientific experts 
which have expelled him from membership and secure rein- 
statement. Until he has done so and removed the stigma which 
rests upon him as a result of his expulsion from the organiza- 
tions of American explorers and experts upon Arctic conditions 
he should not, through a lobby, press his claims upon the at- 
tention of Congressmen, who know little if anything of polar 
AI and less of the scientific observations necessary to prove 

em. 

That a group of Congressmen, such as the Committee on 
Education upon which I serve, are more capable of determining 
the contentions of this man than the distinguished scientists 
who have already passed upon them is both amusing and 
ridiculous. All will admit that such a committee could 
further the advertising scheme of the lecturer, but no one will 
contend that any committee of Congress should be a party to 
such an enterprise. Neither should this body be a party in 
furthering this latest propaganda among the school children of 
the country. 

Norn.— The New York World, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and other 
newspapers of March 7 in dispatches from Palm Beach, Fla. announce 
that at a raid upon the Beach Club there, made by directions of the gov- 
ernor of Florida in efforts to break up gambling, its alleged proprietors, 
John R. Bradley and his brother, were arrested and held In $5, bail. 
John R. Bradley, it will be remembered, was the financial backer of Dr. 


Cook on his alle; North Pole quest, and it was with him on his yacht, 
the John R. Bradley, that Dr. Cook went north. 


The Late Representative Martin, of New Jersey. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. W..E.TUTTDLE, JR, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 14, 1915, 


On House resolution 735, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus 
op. rtunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. LEWIS 

is IN, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his 3 hed publle career the 
House at the conclusion of these exercises 1 stand adjourned. 

Mr. TUTTLE. Mr. Speaker, what my colleagues from New 
Jersey have said in tribute to the life and character of our late 
associate, Hon. LEWIS J. MARTIN, I might better perhaps accept 
as my own tribute. They have told the story of a busy and 
useful life, and the record is complete concerning those his- 
torical things we would know of men. 

Judge MARTIN came to Congress from a part of the old dis- 
trict which I represented for two years, and I was thus ad- 
mitted into an intimacy which was of a public rather than a 
personal character. Out of the shock of his sudden death to 
me came the regret that the Members of this Congress could 
not come to know this man better; know his capacity for public 
service, his qualities for social enjoyment, the delights of per- 
sonal intimacy. There was undoubted quality and capacity in 
a man who held to himself the personal and political loyalty 
that was his. I would not dare to heap upon his bier the un- 
fragrant flowers of lip service, because he can not protest, but 
I can enter into that sympathy that moistens every mention 
of his name back in the district that gave him birth, gave him 
honor, and will always treasure his memory. He occupies no 
lofty pedestal back in Sussex County, but he fills the hearts of 
men who loved him, trusted him, and set the seal of their ap- 
proval upon his accomplishment. He was just a normal, natural 
man, reaching up in his strength, bowing down in his weakness, 
expanding to opportunity, possessed of a sympathy and charity 
as wide as friendship. No life is wasted that accomplished so 
much within the narrow environment of the average individual 
whose memory is the treasure of personal friendship in so many 
hearts. 

It seems to me very fitting on these quiet Sabbath mornings 
that the American Congress, free from the turmoil and the 
strife of the week, should meet in solemn testimony to those 
who have fallen in the trenches as Judge MARTIN has fallen 
and send back to those who know the keener sorrow the message 
of our sympathy. 


nded that 
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Wording of the National Constitutional Prohibition 
Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I will in- 
sert n letter on the wording of the national constitutional pro- 
hibition amendment resolution. 

The letter is as follows: 

Mrs. MARGARET DYE ELLIS, 
Legislative Secretary National W. C. 7. V.. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. ELLIS: In reply to your request on behalf of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, I am glad to prepare a 
brief statement of the principal reasons for inserting and re- 
peating the words “for sale" in the resolution submitting to 
the States for ratification an amendment to the Constitution 
for national prohibition. 

I hope the brief may be of some use in answering such in- 
quiries as the one you inclose. | 

The reasons for the words are both scientific and strategic. 

The object of the amendment, the aim of national prohibi- 
tion, is to produce a sober Nation. 

: THE PROBLEM. 
. The attainment of this great object by process of law pre- 
sents a problem of great difficulty and complexity twofold in 
its nature. The first problem is to devise a resolution which in 
actual operation would attain the object. The other problem is 
to so draw the resolution that in the face of all opposition we 
can actually pass it by a two-thirds majority through both 
Houses of Congress, and can secure its ratification by three- 
fourths of all the States. 
THE NATURE OF THE DISEASE, 

To solve the twofold problem we must understand the very 
nature of the drink eviL We must diagnose and understand 
the disease before we can intelligently prescribe a remedy. 

'The use by man of alcoholic beverages is well-nigh universal, 
and has come down the centuries. The liquor traffic built upon 
this use is an inherited, a vested institution, that permeates 
the business life, the political life, the social life of the Nation, 
constituting a disease that is deep and organic. To eradicate 
such an institution we must find out the sources and roots 
from which it propagates and perpetuates its power from gen- 
eration to generation. 

THE LIQUOR INTERESTS FEED UPON THE YOUNG, 

Investigation indieates that more than two-thirds of the 
drunkards in the land had already contracted their habits be- 
fore they were 21 years old, that 30 per cent had begun their 
habits before they were 16, and 7 per cent before they were 12. 
The perpetuation and expansion of the liquor traffic is founded 
upon teaching boys to drink; upon debauching the youth. 

DRINKERS ARE NOT THE CAUSE. 

''hrough what agencies and instrumentalities are the boys 
systematically taught to drink? I have been abstemious my- 
self, but as a man in the world of affairs I have been thrown 
with drinking men in many lands, but I have never yet found 
a drinking man who made a habit of teaching boys to drink. 
'This fact simplifies our problem. It is not drinkers who propa- 
gate drinking from generation to generation. 

RESCUE WORK IS NOT THE REMEDY. 

Rescue work can therefore never solve our problem. In draw- 
ing the resolution we need not concern ourselves, except inci- 
dentally, with trying to stop old drinkers from drinking, for 
even if we succeeded, the tide of young drinkers would con- 
tinue to rise. ' 
THE FIRST PROBLEM—EFFECTIVENESS. 

Our first problem, therefore, is fundamentally to stop the 
recruiting of young drinkers, 

NATIONAL LIQUOR TRUST IS THE ROOT OF THE ILL, 

Who are the recruiting agents? The hundreds of thousands 
of saloon keepers and bartenders and the scores of thousands 
of bootleggers, blind-tiger operators, blind-pig operators, who 
are in reality but agents of the great national liquor interests, 
the great distilling and brewing trusts that control, in partner- 
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ship with the Government, a monopoly of the supply of alcoholic 
beverages. 

THE NATIONAL ORGANIZED LIQUOR TRUST IS THE TAPROOT OF THE 

DISEASE. 

If we can draw and enact a resolution to destroy the national 
liquor interests and cut out this taproot, all the other problems 
will be simplified; the tree itself must wither and fall. 

a THE MOTIVE, 


What is the motive of the liquor trusts in sustaining its vast 
recruiting system? When a boy grows up with the drink appe- 
tite he becomes a customer for life of the liquor trust that 
controls a monopoly of the supply of drink. It is hard to teach 
men to drink. It is estimated that hardly 2 per cent of men 
begin to drink after they are grown. It is easy to teach boys 
to drink. The liquor interests have simply adopted the easiest 
way to develop their customers. The vast profits in the sale 
of their goods is the motive of the liquor trusts in carrying on 
all their business, the motive in debauching the boys and the 
youth of the land. 


THE REMEDY, 


If we stop nationally the sale and everything that relates to 
the sale of their goods, we remove the motive of their actions, 
the object of their existence. The adoption of a national resolu- 
tion to this effect would cause the great national liquor in- 
terests of brewers and distillers and dealers to disintegrate, 
and the sustaining source of liquor's strength would dry up. 
The systemmatic debauching of the youth would end. Many 
old drinkers might continue to drink until they die, but no new 
drinkers would take their place. The rising generation would 
grow up sober. 

NATURE'S WAY. 

This is nature’s way of curing an organic disease, not so much 
by curing old diseased tissue, but by producing young tissue free 
from the disease, thus growing a cure. The nature of any true 
remedy or treatment for an organic disease is to stop the young 
tissue from contracting the disease. In case of cancer, for in- 
stance, the operation in removing the diseased tissue is de- 
signed to stop the disease extending to the young tissue. 

Thus we see that the scientific way to effect the cure is to 
prohibit the sale and everything that pertains to the sale. If 
this is done there can be no question about the result. An effec- 
tive cure would necessarily result. 

THE SECOND PROBLEM—HOW TO WIN, 


‘The second problem is a question of strategy. Whether we 
can enact a resolution simply prohibiting the sale and every- 
thing that relates to the sale of beverage alcohol, whether it is 
necessary to do more than prohibit the sale in order to enact, 
the resolution, whether in the national struggle it would 
strengthen or weaken our fight to extend the prohibition in an 
absolute form or a regulatory form to the question of the use, 
and matters relating to the use, whether in our stupendous 
struggle we should attack the vast armies of drinkers as well 
as the intrenched institution of dealers that produces the 
drinkers. 

THE QUESTION OF OUR SIDE. 

What is the effect upon the organized temperance and pro- 
hibition forces of confining the resolution simply to the sale 
and matters relating to sale? As a rule, members of the or- 
ganized temperance forces, imbued with a realization of the 
terrible effects of drink, naturally prefer drastic measures of 
repression and a comprehensive scope to include use as well as 
sale, and to prohibit for all purposes as well as beverage pur- 
poses. 

It can be assumed, however, that none of these members 
would actually oppose a measure that would clearly destroy 
the national liquor interests, the main central sustaining force 
not only in recruiting drinkers but in dominating politics, cor- 
rupting officials, violating the law, lowering the moral tone, the 
whole plane of living. Furthermore, with the resolution so 
drawn as to leave Congress the full right that it has now under 
the taxing power to tax and consequently destroy the produc- 
tion even when manufactured for private use, with the resolu- 
tion so drawn as to leave to all the States their full rights to 
prohibit for all purposes, for use as well as for sale, so that no 
great abuses could grow up unchecked on account of the limita- 
tions of the resolution to questions of sale, under these condi- 
tions it can be safely assumed that when the resolution is 
fully understood, being finally settled on, all members of tem- 
perance oragnizations will not only acquiesce in but will co- 
operate heartily in the fight for enactment, In fact, the great 
strategic advantages gained by the words "for sale" will in- 
spire more and more enthusiasm as the war advances. Already 
practically all organizations are ranged solidly behind the reso- 
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Iution, and even notes of individual dissension have about died 
out. 

'Thus we do not stand to lose any appreciable part of the or- 
ganized strength of our side, either as to numbers or as to en- 
thusiasm, but, on the contrary, with the sequence of victories 
showing the wisdom of the strategy, we can see added en- 
thusiasm and inspiration. 

THE QUESTION OF LIQUOR’S SIDE. bd 


The effect of the wording on the organized liquor forces is to 
paralyze their whole line of defense. Twelve decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States have declared that no citi- 
zen has an inherent right to sell intoxicating liquor. The liquor 
forces are left to defend the position, the naked position, of ask- 
ing society to allow them for gain to continue systematically 
to debauch the youth, a position that is manifestly indefensible. 
Liquor men used to laugh at drastic measures for coercing 
drinkers. Now the national amendment resolution with the 
words “for sale” used throughout has spread despair over 
liquor’s ranks. We now hear repeatedly of their leaders saying 
among themselves, The handwriting is on the wall" We hear 
of brewery and distillery stocks going down and down on the 
stock market. ji - 

THE QUESTION OF THE PUBLIC. 

While the effect of the wording on the organized temperance 
forces and on the organized liquor forces is important, the effect 
on the great body of the public that belong to neither side is 
absolutely vital. 

It is estimated that between 70 and 80 per cent of the voters 
in this country are occasional drinkers, men who are gradually 
coming to recognize that drinking on the whole is harmful, but 
who still have the impression that the chief harm is in the abuse, 
men who do not know the full truth about alcohol and who have 
as yet no deep, impelling conviction on the subject. 

LIQUOZ'S FIGHT. 

Liquor has always commanded and can be counted on in the 
future to command always a huge corruption fund with which 
to buy up without scruple the degenerate vote it has created, and 
practically all other purchasable votes. This factor is important 
and should not be underestimated. But liquor’s victories in the 
past have depended on and liquor’s victories in the future will 
depend on its success in reaching and binding the average honest 
voter whose convictions on liquor have not yet crystallized. 

In seeking to bind this average voter liquor’s adroit strategy 
in all referendum struggles is to avoid the subject of the 
merits and demerits of liquor and to link its cause up to great 
vested institutions and deep universal principles in the hearts 
of all good men, like individual liberty, the sanctity of the 
"home, local self-government, home rule, States rights. With 
its inexhaustible war chest, with its compact, thoroughly 
organized and drilled forces, liquor ean be counted on to con- 
trol the press in large measure, to flood the mails, to put in the 
field an army of unscrupulous “workers.” Liquor can be 
counted on to “beat us to” the average voter, particularly the 
voters in the back country districts and the congested portions 
of big cities, where the unsuspecting citizen is easily misled, 
prejudiced, and crytallized. If there is any opening in the 
wording of a measure where even by inference, whether real 
or imaginary, liquor can say that the enactment would bring 
sumptuary law, would menace individual liberty, the sanctity 
of the home, the rights of local self-government, liquor will 
reach these voters and have them set and prejudiced long before 
the prohibition side arrives. Then it is too late. 

THE AMENDMENT FIGHT IN ALABAMA, 


As an illustration, the proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of Alabama, submitted to the voters in 1909, contained a 
second section which provided that the legislature should have 
power to prescribe where liquor for specified purposes might be 
kept. Liquor seized upon this opening instantly and went forth 
to the liberty-loving farmers in the back country districts and 


alarmed them by saying that if the amendment carried the |. 


legislature would pass a law forbidding them to have even 
blackberry cordial in the cupboard, and would provide for 
special agents who would descend upon them in the dead of 
night and search their homes and drag the women off to jail. 
The country districts were flooded with “workers” and speak- 
ers depicting the overthrow of their ancient liberties, and about 
once a week, sometimes oftener, the individual voter would get 
a letter or other literature depicting the horrors of violating the 
sanctity of the home if the amendment carried. 

The papers day after day would tell about Runnymede and 
the sacrifices of our fathers and forefathers in establishing 
Anglo-Saxon liberty, which “fanatics” were conspiring to 
overthrow. By the time the slow, hard-up temperance forces 
reached the field it was too late. The farmers would not come 


out to their meetings, the speakers were looked upon with sus- 
picion as public enemies. In some places it is reported they 
were met with shotguns and warned to leave. The country 
yote in Alabama is really a strong prohibition vote. With the 
second section of the proposed amendment liquor was able to 
take this vote away from us and with our own strongest forces 
to pound us to jelly. To this day in Alabama the very word 
“amendment” will raise a ghost and cause the Alabama farmer 
to reach for his rifle. Those who were not in that fight can 
never know how our forces were slaughtered, all because of 
the superfluous wording of the amendment. From that fight I 
went to the convention of the Antisaloon League in Chicago and 
laid before them the vital importance not only of confining 
future amendments, State and National, to prohibiting only 
“the sale,” but also of repeating the words “for sale” to stop up 
every loophole. Then I laid the same matter before the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and before the Prohibition Party. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was the first or- 
ganization to accept the proposition, and with the indorsement 
of their national president, the sainted Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
I introduced my joint resolution in its simplest form to comply 
with the demand of grand strategy. The Antisaloon League 
was next in giving its adherence. The Prohibition Party, with 
its martyr-like idealism, was last. 

It is true that in order to save the words “for sale” in the 
first section I was compelled for the time to accept in House 
joint resolution 168 a compromise on section 2, wherein analogy 
to section 2 of the Alabama amendment Congress was given 
regulatory power over liquor for various purposes other than 
for beverages. The dangers of this section were immediately 
brought out in the hearings before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House and the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and those 
who had insisted on the compromise were prompt to sanction a 
return practically to the simplest form, in which, as amended on 
the floor of the House on December 22 and contnined in House 
joint resolution 394, now stands unassailable. 

` THE LAST ELECTION IN TEXAS, 


Another illustration of liquor's alertness to seize upon any 


opening in this line of strategy is seen in the recent election in 
exas. 

Although I officially informed the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of the desire of our side to amend House joint resolution 
168, that committee, in reporting the resolution to the House 
without recommendation, naturally left the resolution in its first 
form, and in this first compromise form it was carried on the 
House Calendar for many months. A great election in Texas 
was scheduled. Liquor promptly took the compromise form of 
the resolution unamended and went to the farmers of Texas on 
the plea of “State rights," and beat our forces, as they had 
beat us in Alabama. When the farmers of Texas learn how 
they were misled a day of reckoning will come for the Texas 
delegation that voted almost solidly against the resolution. 

FEDERAL USURPATION AND CENTRALIZATION. 

One of liquor's cries in the Texas campaign, so effective with 
the farmers, was against the usurpation of power by the Fed- 
eral Government against the tendency toward centralization. 
The words “for sale" and the simplified form of the resolution 
remove all grounds upon which such a cry could be based. 

THE ORGANIC LAW. s 


The people, especially those who live in the country, are very 
careful about changing the organic or constitutional law. ‘Their 
suspicions of hidden dangers are easily aroused. Liquor tries 
to capitalize this. What might be accepted in a statute is often 
looked upon with alarm in a proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Again, a control of the question of use, a regulation of 
domestic affairs that might be accepted from the State would 
often be resented and resisted if proposed for the distant Fed- 
eral Government. Liquor is quick to capitalize this feeling. 
Confining the resolution to “the sale,” and keeping it in its 
simple form, completely neutralizes this danger. 

LIQUOR COMPLETELY DISARMED. 


It is thus seen that the final wording of the resolution con- 
taining the operation of the Federal amendment to the question 
of sale for beverage purposes takes from the hands of liquor 
every weapon with which it has heretofore fought us in the 
struggle for the votes of the great body of the public, the aver- 
age good citizen. On the crucial battle ground where the final 
result is always settled, liquor now stands completely disarmed. 
Stripped of its cloak of pretended morality, unable to invoke 
any principle of right, it is an easy task for us to show the 
average patriotic citizen how hideous is the naked form of the 
liquor traffic, feeding upon the youth, tainting the blood before 
the children are born, disrupting the home and its parental love, 
driving the boys upon the streets and into the mines and 
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factories, cheating them of their right to an education, menac- 
ing the productive power of labor, robbing the Nation of its 
wealth, and levying heavy burdens of taxation for the support 
of its finished products of crime, pauperism, and insanity, under- 
mining the public health and the public morals, blighting 
politics, and menacing the very foundations of free institutions, 
dragging men, nations, and civilizations to their downfall and 
destruction. And what is it all for? 

That a few thousand brewers and distillers might continue 
their monoply and their vassals continue to dispense to the 
unsuspecting public a degenerating, poisonous, and habit-form- 
ing drug, to fill their coffers with blood money. 

What is proposed? 

Not to change any institutions, not to curtail any rights, 
but simply for the National Government to reach this national 
ill with a simple, universally recognized national remedy, con- 
tinually applied by all civilized governments, simply to prohibit 
barter and sale and those things pertaining to sale. With liquor 
eompletely disarmed, our forces, with reasonable cooperation 
and with that devotion and inspiration that come from such 
a glorious cause, can move forward on an irresistible march. 

This “for sale” wording of the resolution has enabled us to 
choose the battle line. Our strategy has isolated liquor. The 
battle line steadily forming ranges liquor with its blood money, 
its degenerate purchasable vote, in front of the determined man- 
hood and patriotism of the Nation. 


LIQUOR LEADERS SOUGHT TO STRIKE OUT “ FOR SALE.” 


In the debate in the House on December 22 last the full force 
of liquor's fight was directed along the very lines that the final 
wording neutralized. Liquor leaders who organized and di- 
rected the fight against us, led by Mr. Mann, of Illinois, the 
Republican leader, aided by Mr. UNbrrwoop, the majority 
leader, brought all their united strength to bear upon an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Mann to strike out the words “for sale” 
and thus take from us our vital strategic advantage. But our 
forces stood as solid as Gibraltar and voted down the amend- 
mont OBJECTIONS ADVANCED. 

Having pointed out the real effectiveness of the amendment, 
based upon scientific analysis and its stupendous strategie ad- 
vantages, it is not necessary to dwell at any length upon the 
objections that have been advanced by a few individuals, like 
the one you cite in your letter. Most of these individual ob- 
jectors are devoted prohibitionists who fear that the amend- 
ment would be evaded by the general use of “kitchen distil- 
leries" and “ cooperative breweries.” This fear is based on the 
incorrect assumption that there would be no recourse to meet 
such conditions if they arose. As a matter of fact, while the con- 
stitutional amendment is limited in its prohibition to the ques- 
tion of sale for beverage purposes, it does not abridge the power 
of Congress to tax when liquor is produced for other purposes. 
It is evident that Congress, assured of being overwhelmingly 
“dry” before the resolution could even be submitted, would 
promptly.tax kitchen distilleries and cooperative breweries out 
of existence. This action would be exceedingly easy to secure 
since the chief opposition, that of the great national liquor in- 
terests, would be ended. : 

These objectors seem also to assume that the States, counties, 
and cities would have no additional authority. On the contrary, 
the constitutional amendment would not curtail the reserved 
power residing In the States to prohibit liquor even in its use. 

With the national liquor interests—the chief sustaining source 
of evasion and violation—gone, States, counties, cities, and towns 
would have little difficulty in enforcing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment the Federal prohibition and in adopting and enforcing 
any additional laws found necessary to prevent evasion in their 
own jurisdictions. 

SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 

It is interesting to see how the liquor men in Congress made 
the same objection that these few extreme prohibitionists have 
made. Many of those who voted wet and fought hardest for 
the enemy are apologizing to their constituents by saying the 
proposed amendment was not a real“ prohibition measure; 
that they would have voted for it but for the words “ for sale.” 


SATISFACTORY TO THE MILLIONS. 


More than 6,000,000 of petitioners have petitioned Congress 
for the resolution with the words “for sale.” Practically all the 
Protestant churches of the Nation have indorsed the resolution 
with these words. The great national battle lines are now 
forming. Let no real friend of temperance or prohibition imag- 
ine that at this time any good purpose could be served by inter- 
nal discord and contention. 


Let us all, to the last man, including even those who themselves 
would have preferred a different wording, now join hands and 
stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Our amendment will destroy the national organized liquor 
interests. All the rest will follow, as effect follows cause. Our 
amendment gives us an overwhelming strategic advantage. 
Fall in line, all those who love their country and thelr fellow 
man. The stars in their courses are fighting against liquor. 
Close up the ranks, form companies and regiments, brigades, 
divisions, and army corps. Soldiers, God bids us forget self. 

Keep step with the martial music of the spheres to which our 
armies are marching. If you fall, go down with n smile on your 
lips and a prayer of gratitude and rejoicing in your heart, for 
ns surely as the laws of nature hold, as surely as God reigns in 
the universe, our armies are marching to victory, the result of 
which in a comparatively short time will be a sober Nation and 
a sober world. 


Faithfully, yours, R. P. HonsoN. 


“To Do or to Die.” 


This Congress, be it said to its credit, has given us a fairly good 
income-tax law, a fairly good banking law, a law creating a much-needed 
Federal Trade Commission, a law exempting labor and farmers' organi- 
zations from the rules of the antitrust statutes, and a law abolishing 
interlocking directorates in big business. This Congress has brought the 
Agricultural Department in direct contact with and assistance to the 
men and women on the farm. It has provided for the building of a 
Government railroad in Alaska to open up that wonderful Territory to 
civilization and development. It has broken up the traffic in the habit- 
forming drug, and it has lent itself to improve our Consular Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
HON. MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN. 
In rng House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I herewith in- 
corporate in the Recorp an editoria! published March 1, 1915, 
in the Wisconsin State Journal, of Madison, Wis., and entitled 
“To do or to die." 

The purpose of inserting this article is to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the public opinion and judgment of an in- 
fluential and progressive newspaper upon the work of this the 
Sixty-third Congress. 

Since the publication of this article the so-called child-labor 
bill was passed in the House of Representatives by a large ma- 
jority. A rural eredits system was also passed by Congress; 
but the conferees of the Senate and House being unable to agree 
in conference upon its terms, reported a provision for the ap- 
pointment of a rural credits commission to investigate this 
important subject and to report to Congress not later than the 
commencement of the next regular session, when it is confidently 
believed that a wise and workable rural credits system will be 
prepared and passed by both Houses, 

TO DO OR TO DIE. 

This week will see Congress adjourn without an extra session to im- 
mediately follow. As always. Congress rons ha tag leaving many thin, 
undone which should bave been done. Again it bas failed to meet the 
great economic and moral issue of child labor by failing to pass the 
bill which would have prevented the interstate transportation of the 
products of child labor. 

Congress failed to put through a group of important conservation 
measures, which would not only have preserved great water-power rights 
but would also bave obtained the best results from the grazing and 
mineral lands and conserved our national radium supply. 

Congress failed to provide an adequate rural credits system; to es- 
tablish the presidential primaries, advocated by President Wilson; to 
revise the civil-service laws so as to advance a real merit system. It 
is panas that the House sball immediately approve the ship-purchase 
bill and that the Senate shall be its tomb, which act alone lends no 
added honor to the Senate. 

But withal it may well be recorded that the Conzress which now 
comes to a close has given us the most honest tariff law we have yet 
bad; it is far from perfect. but it goes a long way in the right direc- 
tion; it has lowered the tariff on articles of food, clothing, and shelter, 
and has raised the tariff on luxuries. 

This Congress, be it said to its credit, has given us a fairly good in- 
come-tax law, a fairly good banking law, a law creating a much-needed 
Federal Trade Commission. a !aw exempting labor and farmers' or- 

nizations from the rules of the antitrust statutes, and a law abolish- 
ng interlocking directorates in big business. This Congress has brought 
the Agricultural Department in direct contact with and assistance to 
the men and women on the farm. It has provided for the building 
of a Government railroad in Alaska to open up that wonderful Territor: 
to civilization and development. It has broken up the traffic in the habit- 


forming drug. And it has lent itself to improve our Consular Service. 
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Con; could have done more; it should have done better, but we 
doubt if, on the whole, any Congress since the Civil War, has, all t 
eonside: done so well. For the first time it has attempted to 
up the leaks in the pork barrel, That is N w Republican Con- 
p- has never seriously attempted to do, though, it said, pl a 

E piece of work was fathered and urged by Republican M ers 
0 


0 1 

But looking to 1916, the Republicans seem to be disposed to accept 
the position. of an oppos party. It was that position which so lon 
weakened the Democratic Party. That party is weak which, instea 
of setting up a positive constructive program of its own, seeks ion 
A — merely pointing to the mistakes of the pa in power. resi- 
dent Wilson will advance in the favor of the American. people by his 
hard fight for an honest attempt to meet a peeve defect in our na- 
tional commercial equipment, and the Republ 


times, no Re is going. to win which merely marks. time and sneer- 
ingly points to the fellows who are out of step in the column that 
actually marching. 

The election last November showed the Republican and Democratic 
partie to be of substantially the same voting strength. 
s held by the Progressives, who number approximately 1,750,000 voters. 
These voters are going somewhere; n are not £o: to stand still; 
they are earnest, thinking voters, and they are going to vote for the 
party that will attempt to do something. They are not going to vote 
with any party that merely opposes and offers no positive, constructive 


am, 
pre Democratic Con; which this week comes to a close, has at 
least given the Republican Party this alternative—to do or to die, 


Our Coast Defenses. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, as the Sixty-third Congress is 


just coming to a close, I take this opportunity to print some 
remarks on our coast defenses. Part of these remarks have 
been delivered in this House. Part of them I intended to de- 
liver, but forgot to do so when the fortifications bill was up. I 
also print certain exhibits, 

YANKEE DOODLE, GUARD YOUR COAST. 


As old as the Declaration of Independence, and more impor- 
tant than the Constitution of the United States, is the solemn 
injunction handed down by the fathers in our national anthem, 
“Yankee Doodle, Guard Your Coast" Now, that is exactly 
what we do not do, and on the Pacific coast we do not even pre- 
tend to do it, for we have no navy in the Pacific. In the At- 
Jantic we have, to be sure, a navy; but, as everyone knows who 
does not willfully blind himself to the facts, it is inadequate and 
undermanned. Except for the Navy, we have no coast defenses 
for some 1,800 out of the 2,000 miles of which our Atlantic coast 


consists. Of course, it is true that we have harbor fortifications 


and that they probably cover not more than 200 miles alto- 
gether. Elsewhere the enemy can land troops at his own sweet 
will if once our fleet is disposed of or bottled up. These coast 
fortifications of ours are designed to accomplish tliree purposes, 
or so the experts tell us. I do not think that anyone will dis- 
pute the assertion that the object of our coast fortifications is, 
first, to compel an attacking enemy to land its troops elsewhere 
than under the guns of our forts; second, to protect against 
naval attack. or bombardment the populous. communities: near 
which the defenses are erected; and, third, to enable our har- 
bors to furnish bases for our own flects instead of the enemy’s 
fleets. 

To quote the words of the Secretary of War: 

They— 


The coast defenses— 


are not designed to be self-defensive against operations: undertaken on 
the land side ; neither are ey Sect to prevent the landing of hostile: 
forces at other places than t controlled by their guns, from which 
to conduct a land campaign. It would not only be impracticable to 
defend with seacoast fications: all of the possible landing places 
upon the coast of the United States— 


And so: forth. 

THE BACK DOOR WIDE OPEN. 

I am inclined to think that our seacoast. fortifications, even 
in: their incomplete and unsatisfactory condition, are under 
present circumstances sufficient to accomplish the first purpose. 
I do not suppose that any foreign fleet would be so crazy as to 
try to effect a landing under the guns of our forts when it could 


The balance |! 


‘few miles away. Of course a very proud nation might insist 
on walking its troops in at the front door; but if the back door 
were wide open, as our back door is, even the proudest nation 

might probably be satisfied to avail itself of the open door 
rather than the door which is partially closed. And that re- 

minds me: Do you realize that we have not even a strand of 
barbed wire to impede an attack on our forts in the rear? Not 
even a rat trap to catch an unguarded soldier's toe. Our forts 
are open on the land side, every one of them. As for our sea- 
coast guns, they can not help us to repel a land attack, for we 
have ingeniously so arranged it that only 3 out of the entire 

1,100 are mounted so ds to shoot in every direction. There can 

be no doubt that troops convoyed and landed by a successful 

foreign nation could readily take our coast fortifications in the 
rear. Obviously enough that is so, unless Mr. Bryan’s million 
patriots should suddenly spring to arms, if perchance they 
could discover the arms to: spring to. 

HOW ABOUT BOMBARDMENT?” 

With regard to the second purpose of our seacoast fortifica- 
tions, I am absolutely unconvinced by the statement that our 
principal seacoast cities are safe from bombardment by the new. 
British and German superdreadnaughts with their long-range 
guns. I have been told—and I believe it to be trne—that the 
hearings do not contain all that transpired in the committee 
room between the officers present and the members: of the com- 
mittee when the safety of our seacoast cities was discussed. I 
believe it to be true that the officers pointed out certain very 
grave deficiencies in the fortifieations which are supposed to 
| protect some of our very largest cities. I know it to be true 
that both Gen. Crozier and Gen. Weaver averred that addi- 
tional fortifications are now necessary on account of the in- 
creased range of naval guns and on account of the territorial 
| growth of certain of our fortified cities. I am told that the 
whole matter has been referred to a board which will report 
next winter. Judging by the rapidity with which we have 
secured and acted upon the reports of boards in the past, it will 
be a good many years before much is accomplished. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


For instance, take the report made in 1906 by the National 
Coast Defense Board. Here is what was said about the de- 
fenses of Chesapeake Bay: 

2 to-day, as it 
With the entrance, as 


Commercially and strategically, Chesapeake 
always has been, of the very first importance. 
it is now, unfortified, a hostile fleet, should it gain control of the sea, 
ean establish, without coming under the fire of a single gun, a base on 
Its shores, pass in and out at etra have access to large quantities 
of valuable supplies of all kinds, nnd paralyze the great trunk railway 
lines crossing the head of the bay. 

That report was made nine years ago, but not one spadeful 
of earth has yet been turned in fulfillment’ of any fortification 
project for the defense of Chesapeake bay. 'To be sure, we have 
bought land on Cape Henry, at the entrance, and the Ordnance 
Department has prepared plans and has submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War a supplemental estimate of $1,750,000 to be appro- 
printed this year. I regret very much that the Secretary has 
refused to recommend this appropriation to the committee, and, 
of course, the committee has not done anything about it. The 
Secretary points out that the conditions of the Public Treasury 
are not such as to justify this expenditure; a singular attitude 
to take, all this considered. The Secretary's view of the matter 
reminds me of the farmer with the valuable live stock, who 
refused to repair his fences because “it cost too much." I sup- 
pose that the fact is. that Uncle Sam has got so much in the 
habit of talking about his poverty he is beginning to be- 
lieve the yarn himself. Considering the fact that the United 
States is the only Nation on earth which can afford a strong 
armament without feeling the expense, it seems a little fantastic 
for us to plead poverty as an excuse for inadequate protection. 

WHY SECRETARY GARRISON PARED THE CHEESE. 

I notice that the defenders of the Committee on Fortifications, 
like the defenders of the Committee on Military Affairs, take 
refuge this year behind the plea, “We have given the War 
Department everything it asks for.” That statement is true 
enough so far as the appropriation bills are concerned, but it 
needs a little explanation just the same. The estimates of ench 
of the bureaus of the War Department as to its needs for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1915, were submitted to the Secre- 

‘tary of War in March, April, and May of last year. The Secre- 
tary proceeded to whittle down the proposed expenditures, and 
his job was nearly completed in June, long before the war 
broke out. It was the result of his remorseless whittling labors 
which the Subcommittee on Fortifications, had before it when 
this bill was prepared. As the Secretary frankly admits, the 
state of the national finances and the lack of public interest in 
‘military matters at the time he blue-penciled the estimates 
impelled him to pare the cheese until there was not enough of 


accomplish precisely the same object by effecting a landing a 'it left for the mites to lodge in; all of which seems a pity, but 
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does not account for the fact that the Secretary did not raise 
the estimates when the situation changed. Just why his con- 
clusions of June, 1914, should be binding in February, 1915, can 
probably be explained by the Fortifications Committee, but by 
nobody else, 

The explanation which the Secretary gives is that he thought 
other thing; in the military line much more important. Conse- 
quently he caused bills to be introduced in the Senate calling 
for an increase in the field army and an increased force of 
officers and men for our coast defense. These bills were not 
appropriation bills. 'They appropriated no money, but they 
were designed to pave the way for appropriations in the future. 
Inasmuch as Secretary Garrison is not going to get any of those 
bills passed this year, it would have been just as well for him 
to ask for everything which he thought necessary and“ damn 
the expense." 

The fact is that this bill which we are considering marks no 
advance at all. It carries less than half a million dollars more 
money than the corresponding bill which we passed last year. 

THE NATIONAL COAST DEFENSE BOARD, 

Let us take stock of our goods and see what we have on hand 
in the fortification line, When I was a red-headed lad of 19 
the Endicott Board was created, and under the plans of the 
Endicott Board we have been engaged in fortifying the United 
States ever since. To be sure the Endicott Board's plans have 
been modified from time to time, but the original scheme is the 
basis for the whole system of our coast fortifications. 

I am now a white-haired man who has rounded out about 
one-half century of existence, and still the plans of the Endi- 
cott Board are a long, long way from completion. Secretary 
Garrison says that it will take $40,000,000 to complete this 
work in the continental United States alone. For the last 10 
years we have been nppropriating on an average $1,150,000 a 
year to carry on the good work. At that rate of progress I 
shall be a Rip Van Winkle of 80 by the tíme that the job which 
was begun in my boyhood has reached completion. 

AMMUNITION FOR THREE-QUARTERS OF AN HOUR. 

The National Coast Defense Board some nine years ago, when 
battleships were smaller and naval guns less formidable, de- 
cided that it would be safe to fix the amount of our seacoast 
ammunition at the modest measure of an hour's battle supply 
for each gan. The theory was that both coasts would not be 
attacked at the same time, and the view of the board presup- 
posed the possibility of the shipment of all the Pacific coast 
ammunition to reenforce the Atlantic coast supply in case the 
attack came from the direction of Europe. Modest as this esti- 
mate seems to be, Congress has disregarded it in the pleasant 
way in which we treat all such estimates. Instead of giving 
our coast defenses the ammunition which the board recom- 
mended as a minimum, we have glven them a little less than 
three-quarters of an hour’s ammunition on which to depend in 
ease of war. In other words, we have given them 73 per cent 
of the minimum amount decreed to be essential. If this bill 
becomes a lnw in its present shape that 73 per cent will be 
increased to 743 per cent and no more. 

Gen. Crozier's testimony generally shows the caution of the 
veteran bureau chief. Yet even Gen. Crozier testified that we 
imperatively need the full 100 per cent. As for Gen. Wenver, 
the Chief of Artillery, in his uncompromising way, he blurted 
out his real opinion and he let the cat out of the meal. He 
absolutely scouted the idea that it would be possible to defend 
one coast with ammunition drawn from the other coast. One 
of the general’s sentences is worth quoting: 


Gen. Weaver. * * * Having in mind past experi during th 
Civil War and the Spanish War 250 the excitable nature of our opis 
who live on tbe coast, a couple of (hostile) cruisers on one coast would 
be sufficient to hold intact both the personnel and the matériel on the 
least-threatened coast, and the people would protest so effectively as to 
prevent any withdrawal of ammunition or Coast Artillery troops. 

The general emphatically says that the proper allowance is 
two hours ammunition for each of our coast defense guns in- 
stead of one hour's ammunition. At the present rate of appro- 
priations it will be 18 years before we have ammunition for 
our coast defense guns sufficient to last one hour. Perhaps by 
' that time we may get around to considering the declaration of 
the Chief of the Coast Artillery to the effct that we need twice 
that amount. 


EXHIBIT A. 
GEN, SCRIVEN TO SECRETARY OF WAR. 


JaxvanY 5, 1915. 
From: Office Chief Signal Officer. 
To: Secretary of War. 
Subject: Appropriation for aviation section. 

1. I have the honor to bring to your attention the item in the Army 
bill appropriating. $600,000 for the use of the v^ TE Corps of the 
Army, of which $300, Vid ar PE en D $220, ; captive balloon 
plant for Hawall, $55, ; dirigible lloon, hangar, and gas plant, 


etc., $301,300. 
vailable for the purpose of aviation. 


nal estimates of the Chief Signal Officer for Melt ca 
1916, and that the amount thus submitted. $1,006,300, was redu by 
the tary of War to $400,000 by omitting estimates for balloons 
and otherwise in the interests of economy, it should seem that a further 
reduction by Congress will decrease the amount for this important serv- 
ice to so small a gere that little real pr enn be made during the 
coming year, and the small amount provided will necessarily be t- 
tered away in details, since not enough money is allowed to create a 
qu and efficient establishment. No great aviation corps is 
asked for, no expensive ble balloons desired, but it is requested 
that a reasonable number o Á— — nnd their accessories be pro- 

ed to ki them in commission dur- 


for the present organiza- 
tion of an aviation branch of the Signal Co became law on the 
18th of July last. An excellent training school is established at San 
Diego, Cal., and now the aviation section consists of 29 officers and 155 
enlisted men. Since the law passed most earnest efforts have been 
made by those in charge to carry out the wishes of Congress rd- 
ing this now vitally important service, and these efforts have been 
most faithfully and manfully supported by the splendid body of men 
at the aviation school. Here in ir constant flights (summary from 
Jan. 1, 1914, to Dec. 19, 1914: Flights, 2,598; time in the air, 
785 hours 26 minutes; ngers carr 
and enlisted men are ing their lives to train 
service so much needed by the Army, and it is submitted that no 
eer eerie of economy should hold as regards these men or their 
equipment. 

4. The officers provided under the law are all volunteers; the enlisted 
men and men from civil life are also in the service on their own 
application, or with their consent, and many more have applied than 
accepted. Great interest and pride are taken in the work. 

5. Such is the present status, but without money this condition can 
not be maintained; old worn-out and defective machines must result, 
endangaring the men and disgus them with the service. For the 
aviators and for the important work they are doing there are now on 
hand 10 aeroplanes, some damaged (at time of the hearing before 
the Military Committee there were 11), with 8 others under orders 
for construction, and with a balance to the credit of this year's fund 
of about $30, , when all obligations have been paid. 
that this is a ridiculously small establishment for the country's military 
nviation service seriously undertaken, and may result in unnecessa 
loss of life should the school be found to use obsolete, old, or patch 
u . some of them, to the deacon’s one-horse 
shay. s lamentable condition should not be allowed to arise. but 
it is difficult to see how it can fail to do so, as matters stand, if the 
full measure of the law is undertaken and unless the whole plan be 
reduced to the vanishing point, with an appropriation of $300,000 
3 for the coming year and $30,000 on hand for the remainder 
0 s year. i 

6. It is pertinent here to invite your attention to the plan of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army and of the head of the aviation sec- 
tion for a proper and immediate organization of an aviation service 
proportionate to the size and immediate needs of the Army. In doing 
this no consideration is given to such eon peer matters as the estab- 
lishment and equipment of training schools, buildings, and many other 
matters which are left for future consideration, nor is it considered 
necessary to emphasize the vital necessity of an aeroplane service in 
modern armies. In td to this suffice it to say that the present 
war seems to show that to the mobile artillery the aeroplane is a vital 
necessity; to guns of position, a powerful auxiliary; and to the com- 
manding general, the very apple of the eye. ‘Therefore it is believed 
that for the A of the United States there should no longer be 
delay in putting into commission a first line of aeroplanes adequate 
to the needs of defense. 

7. Considering the size of the Army and our conditions for service, 
an adequate air force, it is believed, besides dirigibles, which for the 
present are dro from consideration, to be 50 acroplanes divided into 
4 squadrons of 8 aeroplanes and 50 per cent reserve for the replace- 
ment of damaged or worn-out machines. Three of the squadrons organ- 
ized will be available for service either as a whole or in groups of 
companies or sections for use within the United States, and one 
squadron, at least, will be for use in the Philippine Islands, in Hawaii, 
and in the Panama Zone. 

8. Presumably in the island possessions and in Panama hydro- 
aeroplanes would be preferable to the ordinary aeroplanes. It is difi- 
cult to see how any proper defense of these outlying positions, and 
especially Panama, can be maintained without aviation service. — 
viously, also, both the Field Artillery and the coast defenses must use 
and become familiar with the aviation service, to say nothing of the 
Cavalry and of commanding generals. It follows that a considerable 
number of aeroplanes should be kept in commission, and it is difficult to 
see how any serious aeroplane service can be organized with a less 
number of machines than the 32, which for convenience may be con- 
sidered as making up 4 squadrons of 8 machines as a first line of 
air craft. But experience proves that the loss by breakage, wear, and 
accident quickly reduces the number of machines in use, and a sub- 
stitution of spare parts and engines must be kept always on hand to 
replace those destroyed. A moderate estimate places this replacement 
at 50 per cent of the first line, making 48 aeroplanes in all. To this 
may be added 2 training machines, giving a total of 50 aeroplanes 
which should be on hand ready for service at all times with the Army 
and maintained at a reasonable degree of activity in flying. The ré- 
placement of 50 per cent should be composed of engines and other 
parts unassembled, but capable of being asembled into complete ma- 
chines, and stored where they may be needed. Besides the aeroplanes 
there should be provided for each squadron, when complete and y 
for service, 18 automobiles and tractors for the transportation of spare 
parts, fuel, and men, and for other obvious purposes. In addition, re 

uld, of course, be provided stores of oil, gasoline, tools, and material 
for repairs, and man service 

9. A complete an 


other necessi z 

Y theoretically perfect personnel requires for 1 
squadron § pilots, 8 ers, and 4 administrative officers, and an 
enlisted strength of 90 men. The organization of 4 squadrons com- 
plete will therefore require 80 officers and 300 men, and the cost is 
estimated thig 


at $250,000 per squadron, roughly speaking. Part of 
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ished by cutting off two or three of the four administrative one 
and, in addition, a number of the officer observers, or that only a par 


11. At present, therefore, the provision of 25 machines as a_ first 
he 8 to be the logical complement under the existing 

law and economical limitations. his much can be organized 
law and with the means now developing, provided the money Hsc 
for the prm is given. I have, therefore, to ask as urgently as 
may that provision made in the appropriation bill for the purchase 
and maintenance of 24 aeroplanes as a first line, with a 50 per cent 
oe pene a total of 36 aeroplanes and their pecu accessories 
reduced to the lowest useful limit. The cost of this provision for the 
P subtracting the number of machines on hand, wil] be approxi- 
mately : 

Aeroplanes: Eighteen to be purchased (plus 18 on hand July 1, a 
libera! estimate). Total aeroplanes, estimating the cost of each at 
$10,000 (a liberal price and covering the cost of armor and accessories, 
barographs, etc.). 


Total cost of aeroplanes. Dr eee Dr TEASER AIRE $180, 000 
Automobiles and tractors, 30 at, say, $4,000 each. 
Wem er as rt 19 85 
aintenan i 5 expenses for year i 
[oc pias tud am deters Fo itis in conte eodem E R 50, 000 
Salaries and contingencies______-____----_----------_---- 50, 000 
ne at Ne ae t P CDS ENS SIG Ay SEES HIT 500, 000 


States pantie C no dirigibles nor other lighter-than-air machines; and 
this when 


13. In brief, the whole matter comes down to a uest for the means 
to provide 18 additional aeroplanes, the paar d ransportation, and 
e establishment sug- 


law and will create an aviation corps reasonable in size and yy mei 
tion, and one that will not be merely contemptible in the is A "n 
emselve 


le. 
EORGE p. SCRIVEN, 
Brigadier General, Chief Signal Officer. 


EXHIBIT B. 
GENERAL ORDERS, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 10, Washington, February 23, 1915. 
Officers of the Army will refrain, until further orders, from giving 
out for publication any interview, statement, discussion, or article on 
the mill situation in the United States or abroad, as any expres- 
sion of their views on this subject at present is prejudicial to the best 
interests of the service. 
2260070, A. G. O.] 
y order of the Secretary of War: 


H. L. SCOTT, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Staff. 
Official : 4 
H. P. MCCAIN 
The Adjutant General. 


EXHIBIT C. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED IN HOUSE RESOLUTION NO, 698, 


Letter from the Secretary of War, submitti answers to questions 
ropounded in House resolution No. 698, adopted by the House of 
Representatives on January 14, 1915. 
: š WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 15, 1915. 
Sin: I beg leave to hand you herewith my report aes resolution 
698, passed by the House of Representatives on January 4, 1915. 
The ees in the resolution are herewith repeated and answered : 
rst: 
UESTION. Is there any n mounted in the fortifications of the 
United States proper larger than 12 inches in diameter? If so, where? 
ANSWER, No. 
Second : 
QUESTION. Is the 5 of those 12-inch guns, as at present mounted, 
more than 13,000 yards 
ANSWER. (a) For 12-inch guns mounted on disappearing carriages, 
the standard carriage for the coast defenses, no. (b) r barbette 
carriages, yes. "There are 29 of these guns mounted in the United 
ler uen their range is approximately 18,000 yards. 
ra: 


QUESTION. Are the British dreadnaughts of the Queen Elizabeth type 
being equipped with 15-inch 45-caliber guns? 
ANSWER, Yes. 


Fourth : 

QvESTION (question is divided so as to permit of more explicit an- 
swer). Is the range of those 15-inch guns 21,000 yards? 

ANSWER. Approximately, yes. 

(Continuatíon of question.) And is it not true that that range ex- 
ceeds by over 4 miles the range of the best guns mounted In the de- 


fense of the United States proper, either on the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast, not including the Panama Canal? 

ANSWER. It is true that the range of the guns just mentioned ex- 
ceeds by over 4 miles the range of the guns as mounted in the defense 
of the United States proper, either on the Atlantic or Pacific coast; 
but it is not true that the range of those guns need remain thus re- 
stricted, since by a slight change in the mounting their range will be 
practically equal to that of the 15-inch 45-caliber guns above referred to. 

Very respectfully, 
LINDLEY M, GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 
Tue SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


The Attack on Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say I wish to have 
inserted in the Recorp the hearings before the Committee on 
Education, of which the gentleman from Georgia, Hon. DUDLEY 
M. Hueues, is chairman. These hearings were held on the 26th 
day of January, this year, and contained statements, if true, 
that disclose a most heinous attack upon the reputation of a 
gentleman who I have been convinced has been much maligned, 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 

It further discloses, if true, a bit of inside magazine making 
the public should know. In view of statements made in behalf 
of each claimant to the honor of having discovered the North 
Pole and the lack of opportunity to present his proof upon the’ 
part of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, and a total lack of evidence 
offered in behalf of Admiral Peary, and in the interest of his- 
tory this question should be reopened and thoroughly investi- 
gated, and with that desire I place in the Record the hearings 
before the above committee. 

The matter referred to is ts follows: 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 28, 1915. 


The committee met at 8 o'clock p. m, Hon. Duptey M. HUGHES 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, It appears as though it will be impossible for us to 

t a quorum of the committee present, I wish to "T that on Tuesday 
ast, at the request of Mr. SMITH, the introducer of this resolution, this 
hearing was granted him for this evening. We have a good deal of 
business before this committee, and this request was granted Mr. SMITH 
because of the fact, as I understand it, that two or three of the gentle- 
men wno are to appear before the committee this evening are in this 
country only for a short while, and while they were here c were 

a 


eir anxious to present their views. I suppose we ought to ve a 
little agreement as to how much time each one of these gentlemen will 
occupy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I judge that when the matter is opened 
it will be largely discretionary with the committee as to how long they 
will want to hear any particular witness. It is a kind of case where 
one witness might require an hour to give his testimony, while another 
might want to take several hours, and you might not care to have 
more than 10 minutes of his testimony. So it rather difficult for 
that reason to make any definite statement as to how long the hear- 
ings will take. My suggestion is that the committee hear a certain num- 
ber of witnesses and then come to its own conclusion as to how it 
wishes to proceed. Personally, I am not an expert on this polar ques- 
tion, and some one else would have a much better knowl of the 
trend the investigation should take than I would. I believe that the 
committee could better decide that for itself after the hearing was 
begun. We have here to-night three or four witnesses, any one of whom 
ean be called. It was my intention to ask Mr. Balch, of Philadelphia, 
to appear first. There is another witness now in Washington who is 

oing to Bermuda, and that testimony ought to be taken soon if the 
5 5 can continue. Those who are here have come from out of 
Washington, and therefore it is important, if they can be heard, that 
they be given an opportunity now, As I have said, the committee can 
judge as to whether the testimony is interesting or should be continued. 

‘he CHATAMAN. We can do that when a majority of the committee is 

resent. 

a: Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr, Smith, is it your desire to have this hearing 
continue after to-night? 

Mr. Suita. Yes, sir; it was my Intention. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 29 foh have any hope that we might finish these 
hearings in time to report any bill at this session ? 

Mr. SMITH. That would depend on how frequently the hearings were 
held and how tong: they were held. The one chief purpose for bringing 
the matter to an issue now is the fact that there are two men in this 
country who can give important testimony, and who will go away 
soon. One of these is Capt. Holm, of Denmark, and I am anxious to 
get that testimony into the record. 

a ABERCROMBIE. Why would it not be a good idea to hear those men 
first 
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The CHAIRMAN. This was the idea, and that is the vo this meet- 


ing was called for this evening. I wish to ay : This committee 
has quite a lot of business before it. We have had hearings on various 
matters, we are very anxious to take action on them. 
know when it will be possible to extend any further h 

we have before the committee all that we can possibly do from now to 
the end of the session, and the hearlng was extended this evening so 
as to give an opportunity to the tlemen who are here in this country 
only for a short time to be hea I su t, therefore, if it meets the 
approval of the committee, that we will hear from those two gentlemen 
who are only temporarily here. 

Mr. SMiTH. Capt. Holm, of Denmark, was to be here to-night, but, 
apparently, he has not yet come to the committee room. My under- 
standing was that it would not take very long to hear the testimony 
of those two men, and it was my purpose to have Mr. Balch, of Phila- 
delpnia, go on first and outline a general view of this case, which 
would, I belleve, open the way for the committee to decide what it 
desires to do further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Balch, are you ready to proceed? 

STATEMENT OF MR, EDWIN SWIFT BALCH, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
see 3 You can state your occupation to the stenographer, 

r. Balch. 

Mr. BALCH. I am a lawyer and a member of the bar of Philadelphia. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can proceed with your statement. 

Mr. BarcH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I can only speak of this 
matter of the North Pole, and I suppose also, as it seems to be con- 
nected with it, Mount McKinley, from a geographica) standpoint. I 
sup I might be called a geographer, and I have devoti a good 
deal of time and hard study'to Arctic subjects and mountain subjects. 
Now, in regard to the question of the discovery of the North Pole by 
Dr. 8 5 vrei 1o n n it seems to raise but one 

oint, an at is the question of priority. 
E The CHAIRMAN. Pardon my interruption, Mr. Balch, but would it 
not be 8 to 5 resolution into the record? 

Mr. Sutrn. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think ít would be well to read it into the record, 
and if you will excuse me, Mr. Balch, I will do so. 

The resolution is as follows. 

House joint resolution 408. 
[Sixty-third Congress, third session.] 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1915. 


Mr. Surra of New York introduced the following joint Ran it see 


which was referred to the Committee on Education and ordered to 
printed: 


phic, 
nomic, educational, and commercial importance: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, etc., That the priority of discovery of the North Pole and 
the region contiguous thereto be established and declared by Congress, 
in order that lands discovered by American explorers in the far North 
may be described and designated as vae of the United States and so 
set forth in ,the maps prepared and buted by the United States 
rnment." 
pus BaLcH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not made the slight- 
est preparation for this occasion and I am speaking aid 8 
80 f hope you will excuse me if my statement is not altogether con- 
nected. As I said, the whole point of this matter as to who discovered 
the North Pole is simply a question of priority. Dr. Cook went there 
in 1908. He came back in the fall of 1909, and he sent a cablegram 
to the New York Herald, which was published on the 2d of tember, 
In that cablegram he gave an outline of his story. That statement 
occupied about half a page of the New York Herald, and it gave an 
outline of the story that he told afterwards more at length in the 
Sew York Herald in the same month, and which he afterwards told 
in whole in his book. You will find the gist of it there in the paper. 
Admiral Peary came back a week later, and when he told his story it 
was practicaliy the same "eT that Dr. Cook had told. That Dr. 
Ccok's story bas Iu is evident from the fact that it was given 
quite independently of any information that he could have gotten 
through Peary or anyone else. That is true, because his story was 
cabled from the Shetland Islands, and, as we all know, the Shetland 
Islands are North of England. He came from there in a little steamer 
from Denmark that goes up to Greenland every summer for the service 
of the missionaries and some Danish settlements. It is perfectly 
evident therefore that he left Greenland sometime near the middle of 
August. Peary says that he left north Greenland on the 26th of 
August, and therefore it is evident that Dr. Cook could not have 
gotten any information from Peary. Cook's story, whatever it is, 
stands on its own merits, and whether you accept it or not, he got it 
from nobody else. His story begins when he ge into the unknown, 
and there is no use talking about anything until you get into the un- 
known, because, after a man has once been to a place, he can make up 
another tale or a description of something like it. Cook's story is 
of what he saw and of what he knows. He discovered Bradley Land. 
He discovered some kind of land ice, and we do not know yet just 
what it is. He thought that possibly it was a submerged island, but it 
was land ice, far away from any known land. Then, when he got to 
the North Pole, he found a field of ice that was perfectly smooth, 
where the general color effect was purple. When Admiral Peary was 
in the same latitude as Bradley Land, and a little farther to the east, 
he struck soundings of about three hundred and some odd fathoms. 
That was in the same latitude with Bradley Land, which makes it ap- 
pear that Bradley Land, that Dr. Cook discovered, might well be a shelf 
of land extending not far from the edge of the continent. At the place 
where Cook says he found land ice, Peary found a broken pack. The 
fact that he found a broken pack, which he did not find anywhere else, 
must be accounted for by the presence of an obstruction or something. 
That broken pack is right next to this land ice that Dr. Cook speaks o 
and there must be some connection between the two discoveries. Dr. 
Cook tells the same story as Admiral Peary about the ice at the pole. 
In other words, they came up that way [indicating] very close to- 
n and their stories concerning the pole are almost identical. Dr. 
ook is a very good observer, and I think his story gives every evidence 
of that. Now, Admiral Peary thought he saw land off Grant Land in 
1906, and he called it Crocker Land, but the information comes now 
that Crocker Land does not exist. went to about the re- 
ported position of Crocker Land. 
k went within 25 miles of the supposed position of Crocker 
hat indicates that 


Dr. 
Land, and he did not see it and did not report it, 


in certain ways 2 might say that Dr. Cook Is perhaps more accurate 
than Peary. I have seen certain statements about Admiral re- 
cently to the effect that he fabricated this thing. But that is a great 
mis Si perane Admiral Peary andoubtedly thought he saw Crocker 
Land. There have been all sorts of mistakes made in the Arctic regions. 
He says on two occasions he saw the snow-clad peaks of Crocker nd. 
I have noticed several articles in the papers running down and criti- 
cizing Admiral Peary for saying that this thing was there when it was 
not there. You must explain his statement, because there is not a 
particle of doubt In my own mind that what Peary tells is true, and 
that he tells it just as accurately as he possibly can. Now, the ex- 
planation probably is that when he spied the tops of those peaks he 
really saw icebergs some 60 miles off. It was the ne of icebergs that 
he possibly mistook for peaks, and it is easily possible to do that. If 
so, it is a very interesting matter from the geographer's point of view, 
because it would show that there is land in that section of the unknown 
Arctic which Dr. R. A. Harris, of Washington, thinks has land in it, 
because these iceb would indicate it. Now, another int: You 
might say that questions relating to the ascent of Mount McKinley have 
nothing to do with questions relating to the attainment of the North 
Pole. It has nothing to do with it. This mountain in Alaska, or its 
ascent, has nothing to do with the question of reaching the North Pole, 
and you have got to use entirely different facts and different witnesses 
when you come to inquire into it. Everything connected with the two 
propositions is different, but at the same time the method of solving 
the prooem of whether McKinley was ascended or not. just the same 
as the method of poing the question of whether the North Pole was 
reached or not, will be by comparing the stories of men who say that 
they have up the peak. Now, if their subsequent stories cor- 
roborate the man who told the story first. we have every reason to be- 
Heve that the man who told the story first got there. You can not 
manufacture your facts about & great mountain peak, especially one 
in the wilderness. You have got to go on the mountain to find out 
what is there and where it is. The story that Dr. Cook tells us about 
Mount McKinley is practically corroborated by the other three men 
who followed him, namely, Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Browne, and Archdeacon 
Stuck. They say they went up the northeast ridge, and Dr. Cook 
climbed the northeast ridge, They found that the northeast ridge, as 
Cook had sald, was very narrow, with slopes of 60 degrees. Now, 
nothing whatever was known ah^out the northeast ridge before Cook's 
ascent, for no one had been Within many miles of it. You could not 
fake that fact, because it would be impossible. Cook could not have 
ascertained that from a distance. There is an illustration of this in 
the story of the Aiguille d'Argentiere, in Switzerland. In that case two 
pene were suryeyed by the Sardinian Government about 50 years ago, 

e Sardinian ordnance survey prepared a map of the Mont Blanc 
Range, and marked on it two peaks, the Aiguille d'Argentiere and the 
Pointe des Plines, with a difference of 672 feet in altitude, at a distance 
of 14 miles from each other. And it was not until many years later 
that it was discovered that these two supposed peaks were one and 
the same peak, missurveyed from different sides. Therefore it is per- 
fectly impossible that ig kere could tell anything about a great peak 

ount MANY off the wilderness, miles away. 

Now, everything Cook says in regard to the northeast ridge, with its 
slopes of 60 degrees, is backed up by Mr. Browne, and it is also backed 
up by the statements of Archdeacon Stuck. Then, it appears that they 

spoke of the same great rocks, and the last two parties say there 
just as it was described by Dr. k, at 
an altitude of 18, eet. r. Cook, who had been in the Arctic 
and in the Antarctic, also noticed the ice blink 200 miles away. Bein: 
an 8 Arctie explorer it is the most natural thing In the worl 
that he would look for that. People who have not been im the Arctic 
regions do not look for it. When he got to the top, he speaks of the 
dark sky that you will find in the photograph. That dark sky at an 
altitude of 20,000 feet is a thing noticed very seldom, and it has been 
spoken of very seldom ; indeed, it is hardly ever known to be found. Dr. 
Cook speaks of it as a dark sky, or blue-black sky; and Archdeacon 
Stuck speaks of it as a dark blue sky. In other words, the best proof 
that Archdeacon Struck could offer of his own ascent Is really to be 
found in Dr. Cook's book. 

Now, I think that I have covered the main points that I wished to 
cover, but if there are any questions that I can answer for you I shall 
E rl to do so. To speak offhand on a subject like this is very 

cult. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do any gentlemen of the committee wish to propound 
any questions? 

r. ABERCROMBIE. I would like to ask you, Mr. Balch, why, in your 
opinion, the Congress ought to take up this question? Is it not a 
question for scientists rather than for lawmakers? 

Mr. BALCH. I am afraid I am not informed as to that. That is not 
a geographical question. Of course, I think that scientists ought to 
take it up, Lut I think they are very much afraid of it. 

Mr. ABEECROMBIN. Have not entists, in fact, taken it up, and 
reached & decision on it? 

Mr. BALCH. No, sir; they will not thrash it out. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Have not the geographical societies of the world 
passed upon it? 

Mr. BarcH. I do not think so. One or two of them have In a sort of 
way. I think one in Scotland thinks that it has, but they have never 
examined the evidence. Certainly, none of the societies here have done 
so. I am on the board of the American Geographical Society of New 
York, but I can not get the American 8 Society to take it up. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Has the American Geographical Society expressed 
any opinion upon it? 

Mr. BALCH. No, sir. I think the National Geographic Society here 
gave an opinion on it, but I do not know, really 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). Have they given any reason why they 
hesitate to take up the question? 

Mr. Blech. I am afrald they have not studied it, and that they 
will not take the facts on it. 

The 5 It would take Congress quite a while to decide such 
a question. 

r. RuPLEY. Was Dr. Cook's case submitted to the Geographic So- 
clety of Sweden? ` 

Mr. BancH. Of Denmark? 

Mr. RuPLEY. Yes, sir; of Denmark. 

Mr. BALCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RuPLEY. They decided against him and rejected his n Et 

Mr. BALCH, No, sir; their verdict was something like this, that 
there was nothing to prove that he got there, and nothing to prove 
that he did not T there. 

Mr. RUPLEY. at he had no proof that he reached tbe North Pole? 


was a natural iiy y lace, 
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Mr. BALCH. That it was not proven; but they did not throw it out. 

Mr. RuPLEY. He submitted his case to this geographical society in 
Denmark? 

- Mr. BaALcH. Yes, sir; I think he did. 
i 1 His first report was made to that society, was 
not? 

Mr. BALCH. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. RuPLEY. Was he under their auspices on this ze 

Mr. BALCH. No, sir; he came back on a Danish at. He came 
back on a little Danish steamer going to Denmark from Greenland. 

D Mr. BOT He was under some obligations, as I gathered, to 
enmark. 

Mr. BALCH. There I think you are wrong. It was simply accidental 
e he went there. He was in Greenland, which was a Danish pos- 
session. 

Mr. RUPLEY. His brief was submitted after he went to Denmark? 

Mr. BALCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RuPLEY. Then they questioned his brief, and some evidence was 
introduced afterwards that he employed some men familiar with those 
northern zegona to prepare the brief he submitted to the Geographical 
Society of nmark? I am simply searching my recollection of it, 
that is all. Then, as I recall, some question was raised relative to the 
brief that Dr. Cook submitted to the raphical Society of Denmark ; 
that is, that some old sailors familiar with the Arctic ions because 
of their whaling trips and other tripa and who had spent many years 
in the Arctic regions, were employ by Dr. Cook to prepare the brief 
submitted to the ree gy ig Society of Denmark? 

Mr. BALCH. Not that I know of. 

Mr. RuPLEY. I am simply searching my recollection. That is my 
5 simply from reading magazine articles and other litera- 
ure 
. BALcH (interposing). Not that I know of—— 

Mr. RuPLEY (interposing). Will some one help me out with his rec- 
ollection of it? 

Mr. SMITH. I think Mr. Clark Brown can explain that feature of it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. CLARK BROWN, OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mr. Brown. Dr. Cook felt obligated from the fact that he was dined 
by the King and spent an afternoon with the family of the King, and 
was treated very nicely, and when he was invited the head of the 
University of Copenhagen to submit his first notes to that institution 
he made the promise that he would. Then he was invited by the 
chairman of the committee on research of the National Georgaphie 
Society of Washington, in this way—I saved the clipping of that: 

“ We have invited Dr. Cook to send us his data, but we do not expect 
mr from him." 

think it was a single sentence— 

“ We have invited Dr. Cook to send us his data, but we do not expect 
anything from him." 

t was a single sentence; and I might say that we could hardly 
speak of that as an invitation. It was rather an uninviting suggestion— 

* We do not expect anything from him." 

Dr. Cook did send to Copenhagen certain matter which had 
already been printed. He wrote to his secretary and asked him to 
request of the committee of the University of Copenhagen that they 
come to no decision and to make no report until he was able to get his 
data which he had left in Greenland with Whitney, but which, as the 
world has learned, Admiral Peary caused Whitney to leave at Etah. in 
Greenland. Now, as to the sailors: Two men that Dr. Cook employed to 
work over certain calculations. They were not men, as you sup; „ of 

eat Arctic experience. One of them was not a sailor at all, or I 
fhink one of them was not a sailor. I think one was an insurance agent 
in New York and the other one was a sailor. He prepared certain cal- 
culations, according to the report which was published in the New 
York Times. Dr. James H. Gore, of Washington, went to New York and 
examined that material. I saved the clippings on that. He was im- 

with the idea that Dr. Cook had employed this Capt. A. W. 
ose to fabricate the computations, but in the calculations published in 
the New York Times there are several things which convince me that 
that calculation was not made to aid Dr. Cook in deceiving the com- 
mittee in Denmark, but was made as a trap for Dr. Cook. I think I 
can remember those Punga: He placed in there two words which I 
believe to be Danish words: “ opp.,” abbreviation for the English a 
arent"; and “ prix," the abbreviation for the English “ parallax”; 
ut Dr. Cook speaks no Danish, and if Dr. Cook should present calcula- 
tions in Denmark as his work which contained some words in a lan- 
guage he couldn't speak, it would be an immediate giveaway. There are 
two Danish words in that calculation. Then, again, he makes the cal- 
culation upon the basis that Dr. Cook was approaching the North Pole 
along the meridian of Greenwich, whereas his narrative throughout 
claims that he was ö the pole from along the meridian of 97° 
west of Greenwich. here is another giveaway; another bait for the 
trap. The fourth point is that VE 
nection with that observation of tem 


. W. Loose has a note in con- 
perature 38° Fahrenheit, which 


would be 6° above freezing, whereas Cook had complained of the 
great cold. There are four points that would have exposed any man 
; he would have 


resenting that as a bona fide calculation to ridicule 

Benn exposed instantly. I claim, it is perfectly clear to my mind, that 
that was prepared as a trap for Dr. Cook and not as an aid for Dr. 
Cook to use in deceiving the Copenhagen committee. 

Mr. RvPLEY. These calculations were used 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes; in the New York 
which Admiral Peary had borrowed $4,000. 

Mr. RvrPLEY. Used by Dr. Cook? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. Surrn. With the 8 of the committee I should like to 
have Mr. Brown answer the question as to why the investigation should 
be conducted by Congress instead of by scientists. I have here two Nav 
maps which show the Arctic regions. Both maps show Crocker Land. 
The recent explorers in the north say there is no such land, and yet 
these official maps of the Navy show Crocker Land is a n of the 
section of the Arctic Circle. I understand that the Nav partment 
already is preparing to obliterate that land from official maps. The 
Federal Government, therefore, has a direct and vital interest in that 
subject; but there is further interest from an educational, geographical, 
and scientific standpoint for this investigation. With your permission 
I should like to have Mr. Brown go into that phase of it for the purpose 
of showing the committee that this is not merely an academic investiga- 
tion, but that there is a purpose in it for the good of the country, and 
that there is no tribunal other than Congress to make the inquiry, and 
that this is the onl lace we can come to settle it. Admiral Peary 
was given a vote of thanks by Congress for reaching the North Pole, 


? 
Times; in the paper from 


but the Congress carefully avoided saying that he was the discoverer 


of the North Pole, and thus we are in the position of having two men 
claiming to have discovered the North Pole, whereas our Government 
has not officially recognized either of them. for the discovery. I want 
to get it into the minds of the committee that this is more than a 
8 matter and more than a mere matter of satisfying any one's 

The CaraTaaean, You may proceed, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. TOWNER. Please tell us who you are. 

Mr. Brown. My name is Clark Brown. I reside in Albany, N. Y., 
ana I am employed in the department of the State engineer and sur- 

or. 
r. TowNER. Have you had any special interest in Arctic exploration? 

Mr. Brown. I have had a very great interest in this case. 

Mr. Towner. In this case? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; as a student and as a man whose bent of mind 
prompts him to exercise great care to avoid error, especially where the 
reputations and characters of eminent men are concerned. 

r. TOWNER. Aside from this case, have you made any independent 
study or special investigation of Arctic subjects? 

Mr. Brown. I have read a very great number of Arctic books and ac- 
quainted myself with the ex»eriences and trials of a very great number 
— EE in the Arctic regions. I have never been north of Platts- 

urgzh, N. Y. 

Mr. Towner. Did you make any independent investigation, or com- 
8 any special study of the subject prior to the Cook case coming 
up 

Mr. Brown. Only a iittle, 30 or 40 years ago, in Gen. Greely's time, 

Mr. TOWNER. Just as any one else would; you made no special study? 

Mr. Brown, No, sir, 

Mr. TOWNER. Your interest in Arctic exploration has been largely de- 
vele because of Dr. Cook's controversy? 
th 5 Brown, Well, almost everybody developed a great interest about 

at time. 

Mr. Towner. I have no intention to criticise. I simply want to get 
at the sitvation. 

Mr. Brown. That was a subject for a long time that most everybody 
was reading and talking about, and I soon reached the opinion that the 
matter was not receiving that careful and thoughtful consideration that 
it deserved, and I saw that eminent men were making reckless state- 
ments that were not thoughtful, and I thought that there was a chance 
for a little amateur work, I should not like to say detective work, that 
would be worth while in order to clear up a subject of very great popu- 
lar and historic interest. There are few of us, who, as we go through 
life, can see an opportunity to do something really worth while, and I 
thought that there was an aee rA rhaps, for me to develop 
something which would be wo while, an rhaps cause my name to 
be remembered after my death. I considered it a laudable ambition, and 
I devoted considerable time to it. I believe that it is well nigh im- 
poset for a man, a scientist, to work out this matter, and to bring 
t to the attention of the world unless he is willing to put quite a lot 
of money in it. There are some people who have worked for years at 
their own expense. A few have published books and pamphlets which 
they have given away, and have paid their own postage on their own 
publications. When Admiral Peary returned from his trip to the west 
of Grant Land, up there findicating on map] it was of such interest 
that the Government got out this beautiful map at once. His addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the Arctic regions by that particular trip was 
not very great, but this beautiful map was gotten up, from which I 


read: 

“North American polar regions, Baffin Bay to Lincoln Sea, showing 
the recent discoveries of Civil Engineer R. E. ue d United States 
Navy, incorporated with the earlier surveys and examinations made by 
the U. S. S. Polaris Expedition in 1871-72 under capt: c. all: 
British Arctic Expedition in 1875-76 under Capt. G. S. Nares, Royal 
Navy; Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in 1881-1 under Lieut. A. W. 
Greely, United States Army.” 

This beautiful map was gotten up to perpetuate and bring out his 
contribution to our knowiled at that time, Admiral Peary got a 
hearing before Congress ir 1911 and received a very Mane acknowledg- 
ment of his work. Now, since this map has been published, within the 
last year or two, facts have shown the nonexistence of Peary Channel. 
It appears upon this map, which was enaena published in 1903. 

The CHuarmMAN. By what authority was that map printed? 

Mr. Brown, It was pablished—I read from the map: 

* By the United States Department of the Navy, Bureau of Navigation, 


published at Washington, D. C., October, 1903, at the Hydrographic 
beds W. H. H. Southerland, commander United States Navy, Hydrog- 
rapher.” 


r. TowNer. Upon what data was that made? 

Mr. Brown. It says: 

“Showing the recent discoveries by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy, incorporated with the earlier surveys and examina- 
tions made by the U. S. S. Polaris Expedition in 1891-92 under Capt. 
C. F. Hall; British Arctic Expedition in 1875-76 under Capt. G. S. 
Nares, Royal Navy; Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in 1881-1884 under 
Lieut. A. W. Greely, United States Army.” 

The Greely Expedition was a United States enterprise and the ex- 


nses were paid by the United States Government. The expenses of 
Phe British Arctic Expedition were paid by the Government of Great 
Britain. The expenses of the Hall pedition I am not sure about. I 


do not know whether the expenses were paid by the Government or by 
some private collections. I 


o not like to say. I can not tell. I do not 
know. 


Mr. TowxER. Upon what data was that map drawn? Who gave the 
facts to the department upon which the map was based? 

Mr. Brown. The data is recited in this statement, and I suppose they 
got it there. It says: 

“Showing the recent discoveries by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, 
United States Navy, inco rated with the earlier surveys and examina- 
tions made by the U. S. S. Polaris Expedition in 1891-92 under Capt. 
C. F. Hall; British Arctic Expedition in 1875-76 under Capt. G. 8. 
Nares, Boyal Navy; Lady Franklin Bay Expedition in 1881-1884 under 
Lieut, A. W. Greely, United States Army.” 

The reports of those four expeditions. 
has recently been completed— 

Mr. Towner (interposing). I do not quite understand what you mean 
when you say upon the report of those four expeditions. Was there an 
official report made to the Government upon which this map was drawn, 


Capt. Peary? 
Ore sant His addition was geographical only. His expedition 
OWNER. Did he make any official report to the Government? 


Now, this feature here that 


was a private enterprise. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Brown. His expedition was a private enterprise. The United 
States Navy published this map and they used his material, 

Mr. Towner. Do you mean to say that Capt. Peary made no official 
reposi to the Government? 

r. Brown. At this time, 1903, his expedition was a private enterprise. 

Mr. ‘Towner. Do you know whether or not he made any report to the 
Government on which that map was based? 

Mr. Brown. He made a report to the world at large. 

Mr. Towner. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. RuPLEY. You will find in the report of the committee on the 
confirmation of Capt, Peary that they required him, by holding up his 
cone eon for some considerable time, to make a full :eport of his 
ex on. 

r. BROWN. In what year? 

Mr. RUPLEY. I do not know. 

Senator POINDEXTER. In 1910. 

Mr. Towner. He did make an official T to the Government? 

Mr. Brown. This map was printed In 1903. 

Mr. RuPLEY. The committee on confirmation required him to make 
& report before confirmation. 

Mr, Brown. My belief is that they never asked him for an oficial 
reor but I would not like to say about that. 

r. RuPLEY. But upon what data or facts was this map made? 

Mr. BnowN. His additions to it were copied from something he had 

ublisned previously, as a private speculation. It is my belief that the 

vernment never did ask for an official report, until this last expedi- 
tion. That is my belief. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there anything further which you desire to say? 

Mr. Brown. I think I have covered the question which Mr. Smith 
asked me to answer. - 

Mr. RUPLEY. You were speaking of some land? 

Mr. Brown. I was speaking of Peary Channel up here [Indicating]. 

Mr. TowxNER, You said there were two explorers who doubted the ex- 
Istence of the channel? 

Mr. Brown. The Dane, Rasmussen; and Mikkelsen, I think a Swede 
or a Norwegian. 


(Some newspaper clippings are inserted here, as follows) : 
[Special to the New York Times.] 


BRASHEAR DESERTS COOK—INTRODUCED HIM ONCE AT PITTSBURGH— 
HAS LOST ALL FAITH, 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 10. 


* I have lost all faith in Dr. Cook." This statement was made to-day 
by Dr. John A, Brashear, the Pittsburgh astronomer and scientist, who 
is a member of the National Geographic Society; when Dr. Cook was in 
Pittsburgh and lectured, Dr. Brashear introduced him to the audience in 
Duquesne Garden, and indorsed his claims. 

“In the statements made by Capt. Loose and George Dunkle, those 
two men not only make themselves out falsifiers, but cast doubts on 
Dr. Cook's veracity. If the midnight-sun observations made by Dr. Cook 
were made at all, they were made at 81 degrees and some minutes of 
latitude and not at the place he said they were made.” 


{From the New York Press, May 7, 1913.] 


RASMUSSEN SUCCEEDS—EXPLORER AFTER THREE YEARS RETURNS FROM 
GREENLAND—FOUND LAND FREE FROM ICE. 
COPENHAGEN, May 6, 

A message from Thorshavn, Faroe Islands, announces the success of 
Knud Rasmussen's Greenland expedition, which returned there yesterday 
after a three years’ absence. In Peary Land the Danish explorer found 
large numbers of seal and musk oxen, which provided ample supplies ; 
where the Peary Channel was 9 to be he found a large tract of 
land free from ice. Game was abundant and the party halted for a 
month before starting on the return journey, over 600 miles covered at 
an average rate of 31 miles a day. smussen depended entirely on his 
Eskimo outfit, and took with him no tinned provisions. 


[From the Knickerbocker Press, May 7, 1913.] 


PEARY “ CHANNEL" DRY LAND, RASMUSSEN SAYS—DANISH EXPLORER 
CAMPS FOR A MONTH WHERE MAPS SHOW ARM OF ARCTIC SEA, 


(By special cable.) 
COPENHAGEN, May 6. 

Capt, Rasmussen, a Danish explorer, who has just reached the Faroe 
Islands, after a trip through Greenland, reports that he has discovered 
that the supposed Peary Channel is actually land. He followed 
the coast line to Independence Bay, which narrows to the form of the 
so-called Peary Channel, but on arriving at the latter point he 
found a large ice-free tract of land with plenty of game. he party 
halted there for a month. They experienced continuous storms, but 
the excellent hunting compensated for this discomfort. Afterwards 
they continued their journey westward at the rate of 31 miles a day 
until they reached the destination of the expedition, They did not 
a any provisions but depended entirely on the outfit of the 

mos. 


Mr. TOWNER. They are Arctic explorers? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; the MacMillan Magn is up in the Arctic 
now, and a report has come back from his expedition that Crocker 
Land does not exist. 

Mr. Towner. That is a contradiction of Admiral Peary's statement 
regnrding it? 

Mr. BROWN, Yes, sir; it is a contradiction. 

Mr. SMITH. As to the existence of Peary's Channel, and also the 
existence of Crocker Land? 

Mr. Brown. The nonexistence of Peary's Channel has been ae- 
termined by the Swede, Mikkelsen, and the Dane, Rasmussen; and the 
nonexistence of Crocker Land has been reported—of course, the men 
are not yet back—reported through a member of the MacMillan expe- 
dition, sent out by the McGill University of Canada, I think it is, and 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York City. 

Mr. Towner. Are there any Arctic explorers interested in the estab- 
lishment of Dr. Cook's case? 

Mr. Brown. They are interested as students and as scientists, 

Mr. Towner. No; I mean interested in proving the truth of his claim? 

Mr. Brown. My acquaintance with explorers is oniy in the matter 
of reading: My information and belief is that practically all of the 
explorers have at one time or another been warm in their support and 
raise of Dr. Cook. A few of them, notably Mr. Baldwin, of New 

ork City, changed their opinion. My information and belief is that 
Baldwin's change of mind was based upon pictures of Mt. McKinley, 
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published by Prof. Parker and Belmore Browne. ‘The principal picture 
of Mount cKinley is a picture of a rock of the general formation 
found in Dr. Cook's book about the ascent of Mount McKinley, but, 
sad to relate, in the foreground there is a fleld of snow in which there 
are no footprints, and there is an abundance of evidence scattered 
through Browne's book and Browne's pnm articles that they en- 
countered no hard snow in the Mount McKinley region. The pictures 
showed that the sun was shining, so that the footprints would really 
be the most conspicuous thing, because they would right where the 
men were. One of the pictures shows a man standing in soft snow 
up to about this depth dicating], but another picture, which is re- 
poled to be a simultaneous picture, shows no footprints. For instance, 

e man standing in the snow 1s in this ition [indicating], evidently 
is that when this gentleman was 
snapping this camera and secu the picture upon which they con- 
victed Dr. Cook of fraud about the McKinley matter the other gentle- 
man stood a little further back of him in the snow. Another one of 
the pictures shows no footprints, although the sun was shining. There 
are men, who are competent to speak of these things, who say that 
independently of tbe absence of footprints In the pictures they are able 
to say that the picture is a laboratory production and not a photograph 
of the landscape. Some of the explorers who once believed in Dr. Cook, 
but who changed their minds afterwards, were convinced by these 

ictures. Some who at one time believed in Dr. Cook and were warm 
n his praise changed their minds and were deceived by Capt. A. W. 
Loose's nee tations, which I am convinced were made as a trap 
for Dr. Cook, rather than as an aid to help him in deceiving the 
people at Copenhagen, As one of the conspicuous instances, showing 
where men of reputation made reckless statements, the first cops 
tunity that Admiral Melville got he said that Dr. Cook was a faker, 
and that he could not have traveled so fast. I think that within 48 
hours after that statement was published in the New York Times he 
is reported to have telegraphed Mr. ped f congratulating him upon 
his success, and saying that he had confidence in his report. In a 
few weeks we knew that Mr. l'eary claimed to have made speed much 
greater than Dr. Cook claimed to have made, That shows that Ad- 
miral Melville's statement was not a thoughtful one. Those state- 
ments encouraged me to continue and to follow the thing up thought- 
fully. 'Then Mr. Stockton, I think that name is correct, made a state- 
ment that was published also in the New York Times, that he arrived 
at the conclusion that Dr. Cook had turned back, I think, 481 miles 
from the Pole. He figured it out that Cook's diary footed up a journey 
of 900 miles, and he calculated the position of Cook's winter cam 

upon the basis that it was at 76.30, which would be here [indicating 

instead of p here 8 That is about 150 miles further away 
from the pole than Cook said he was at his winter camp. There were 
maps in existence showing where Cook's winter quarters were, and there 
were also two pop that had been published in the daily papers, show- 
ing that Cook claimed to have gone off this way [indicating] and out 
there [indicating]. Stockton figured the distance from Cook's winter 
camp, and tbat would haye been 150 miles farther south, and that he 
went this way [indicating]. Tbat he started here [indicating] and went 
off here [in btn and then went this way [indicating]. By that 
reckless procedure he calculated the distance at 1,381 miles, and sub- 
tracted the 900 miles. which the dairy gave, and that left 481 miles. 
= 7 —5 argument was based the idea that Cook turned back on the 21st 
of April. 

Admiral Chester some weeks earlier had published an argument that 
Cook had turned back on the 7th of April, from a report that coincided 
very closely with the spot later fixed upon, of Stockton's, based on the 
argument that Cook was at some particular place when he first saw the 
midnight sun, and assuming that any man on a journey of that kind 
would surely see the midnight sun the first night it was possible to do 
so. He could not very well say that, because nobody had previously 
been on a foot journey like that on the Arctic ice upon the date of the 
return of the midnight sun. Dr, Cook was the first man to make a trip 
of that kind at that early date. No one could reasonably say that every 
man sees the midnight sun as early as possible. What Dr. Cook did 
say was that“ The sun for a number of nights made strange faces at 
us at his setting.” and that the midnight sun was not clearly defined, 
and that the night of A 7 was made notable by the shining of the 
sun at midnight over the northern ice. So that it is a matter of 
weather, rather than of geographical position, as to when he was able 
first to see the midnight sun. Admiral Chester, disrezarding the weather 
and simply considering the above statement, assumed that it was unwar- 
ranted, that a man would not fail to see the midnight sun as soon as it 
was in a position, had the weather been favorable, and so he arrives at 
the conclusion that Dr. Cook turned back upon the 7th of April. 

Mr. Towner. Upon what evidence and testimony do you think. Con- 
gress would be warranted in taking action regarding the matter? 

Mr. Brown. On the same sort of general argument that Congress and 
the Soa: promote education, guarantee free press, and free 
speech. 

Mr. Towner. But how are we to determine the facts upon which to 
act? 

Mr. Brows. Whether you shall act or how to act? 

Mr. Towner, How to act if we do act? 

Mr. Brown. If you do act, I think the way to act is to call men who 
are competent, skilled in these arts, and who are competent to verify 
the statements of the gentlemen, and make a sort of scientific study of 
the human testimony. 

Mr. Towner. Then we should call Dr. Cook, should we not? 

Mr. Brown, Certainly. 

Mr. TowNER. And Lieut. Peary? 

Mr. BnowN. Certainly; and men who are able to cross-question both 
of them. 

Mr. Towner. We will take care of that. 

Mr. Brown. I thought you asked for my judgment. 

Mr. Towner. Who else should be called? 

Mr. BnowN. I would not like to say; there are many gentlemen who 
are here to-night. 

Mr. Towner. Please tell us about that; I should like to know. 

Mr. Bnown. Dr. Balch, I think, is one of the most competent men 
who speaks the English language to form a wise opinion on this mat- 
ter; and, with all modesty, I believe that I am competent to show a 
A of weight in the criticisms that have been advanced against Dr. 

ook. 

The CHAIRMAN. I believe Mr. Balch stated that the scientists up to 
date had failed to decide ns to the priority of discovery. 

Mr. Brown. The scientific societies 

The CHAmMAN (interposing). If that is the case, how much more 
impossible will it be for Congress to decide it? 


snapping a camera; and the sto 
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9 Who are they? 
Mr. Brown. Dr. Baich is one. 

Mr. Towner. What can Dr. Balch tell us? 

Mr. Brown. Dr. ch can give you an analysis of the two stories. 

Mr. Towner. We do not care anything about that; we will make the 
—— bey want information; we want facts; and who can give 

em to us 

Mr. Brown. Dr. Balch can set the facts in juxtaposition. 

Mr. Towner. We do not need that; we will juxtapose the facts, and 
we will have to do it. Let me say this to you: I do not think that 


what you have stated to us to-night is of any particular value to us. 
We will have to determine all these things ourselves, and we will be 
compelled to determine them, What we must act upon, if we act upon 


anything at all, must be the evidence of men who are competent to 
ve us the facts. Now, these men—Admiral Peary and Dr. Cook—will 

Il us their stories; we will uy that tie are e iran credible; and 
they are directly opposed to each other. ow, let us have concretely 
from you a statement as to what we should depend upon outside of 
what they tell us, so that we can tell whether or not they are telling 
the truth about these matters. 

—— promt ye Have they not put in book form what they have 

say a 

Mr. Brown. Unfortunately Admiral Peary has. In the hearings of 
the Naval Committee of Congress, about four rs ago, somethin. 
Was put in which he did not put in book form. e said that he wen 
to the North Pole and back, from Cape Columbia up, and that he made 
no observations of compass variations. That i consider to be 
equivalent to a confession that he never made the journey. You could 
get men to pass an opinion upon the possibility or probability of a 
representative of the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United States 
Navy taking men and provisions off on a journey of approximately 500 
miles across an unknown region, where there were no prominent land- 
marks, without making the observations that navigators have found 
necessary and proper in order to make a journey in the direction they 
propose to go, and in order to find their way back. I have compiled a 
chart. a little smaller than this [indicating]. which shows what has 
been determined heretofore about the magnetic variations in various 
parts of the Arctic regions. That is a blue print. 

Mr. Towner. Has not most of the time of Dr. Cook's advocates and 
of Admiral Peary's advocates been spent in criticism and vituperation 
of the other? 

Mr. Brown. Admiral Peary's friends 

Mr. Towxer (interposing). Would it be of any advantage for this 
committee to listen to the advocates of these respective parties cast- 
ing discredit upon their statements 
M sing). If they did in any way add to the 

OW. 


Mr. wNER (interposing). It seems to me that there has been so 
much of it given to the world already that the world is pretty sick 
of it. Can you name a single man, outside of these two eroi eiae 
that this committee could call before it who would be competent to 
give evidence in regard to that contest? 

Mr. SMiTH. I think Mr. Rost might answer that question. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. C. ROST, OF NEW YORK, 

Mr. Towner, What is your calling? 

Mr. Rost. I am a friend of Dr. k. 

Mr. Towner. Have yeu had any Arctic experience? 

Mr. Rost. None at all. 


country. 

Mr. Towner. Is that what you expect to introduce in support of Dr. 

Cook's claim, 1f hearings should be granted? po 

Y. sir. They are such men as Capt. O. C. —— 
nited States Revenue-Cutter Service, for 
ons on Government vessels. I do not know 
whether I should read thís. 
Towner. No; just state who they are. 
Mr. Rost. Prof. L. L. Dyche, State Game and Fish Warden of the 
State of Kansas, who has been in the Arctic region for a great many 
ears, 
7 Mr. Towner. He has been in the Arctic regions himself? 

Mr. RosT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towner. He has been in those countries? 

Mr. Rost. He has been in Greenland and thro 
they call the northernmost lands on the way to le. The next 
is Capt, John E. Newsome, for 10 years in the Arctic. en, of course, 
Admiral Schley, who indorsed this proposition. 

Mr. Towner (interposing). What do you mean by the statement that 
he indorsed this proposition? 

Mr. Rost. Admiral Sehley said that after due investi ion of both 
Admiral Peary’s ease and Dr. Cook's ease he was lutely con- 
vinced that both of them reached the pole, This letter is signed by 
Admiral Schley. 

The CHarnMAN. You have that letter? 

Mr. Rost, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give the names you have 

Mr. RosT. Capt. J. E. Bernier, a Canadian explorer; Prof. Samuel P. 
Orth, professor of law of Cornell University, and also an Arctic ex- 
R. Brooke. the Crocker Land Expedi- 
that Crocker Land does 


those Iands that 


States Army. the 
not, but this is an indorsement from him. Then there is 
Franke, who was with Dr. Cook as far as Flagler Bay, and he 
another trip into that region. 
The CHAIRMAN, Since then? 
Mr. Rost. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brown. He is u 
Mr. Rost, Yes, sir. 


there now. 

en I mention Capt. John Marshall, of Glouces- 

ter, Mass., Dr. Middleton Smith, who was with the Point Barrow Ex- 

pedition to the northernmost point of the American continent. That 

we an international a sent up at beris the 
was a part expedition, 

mith is now in the room. 


ition was sent. In fac 
r. SwrTH. Dr. Middleton 


Mr. Rost. The next is Samuel J. Entrikin, who was second in com- 


mand in the Peary E ition of 1894. His indorsement is on that 
letter [indicating]: This is the way I have always looked at it.“ 
I personally have a map on which he states that after due investiga- 
tion he is satisfied that both men reached the pole. The next Is Capt. 
E. A. Haven, of the Ziegler Expedition. He is of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, and has been some 17 or 18 years in the Arctic. Commodore 
John Byers Wirt, commander in chief of the United States Naval Vet- 
erans, said this, after a careful consideration of Admiral Schley's letter 
on the subject: “F do not hesitate to indorse every word the admiral 
said of the doctor." 

Mr. Towner. That to be of any benefit to us 

Mr. Rost (interposing). He is ready to testify. 

Mr. TOWNER. Those who are Arctic explorers and who know about 
the facts and circumstances of the case might help us, but such state- 
ments as that could not help the committee. How could that help the 
committee? 

Mr. Rost. I am not sure of that. I am — — making the statement 
that 32 of the best-known Arctic men are willing to testify. 

Mr. TOWNER.. We would want to have evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. He was not an Arctic explorer. 

Mr. Towner. That is a very important consideration for the com- 
mittee. The committee would want to know if they are able to give 
testimony, and that is what I am trying to find out. 

Senator POINDEXTER. I know that Mr. Rost has the original letters 
of these 32 men signed in their own handwriting, and I urged him to 
bring the original letters with him. 

Mr. Rost. I have those letters. 

Mr. Towner. Gentlemen, so far as I am concerned, those letters 
would be of very little importance to me. We want men here who 
know what they are testifying about, and evidence simply to establish 
the fact that a letter was written is of vere little value here? 

Mr. Rost. I thought it was in answer to your question as to whom 


we could produce—— 

Mr. Towner (interposing). It is, and that is what I said. It is of 

at way, to know who can testify as to the facts. 

Mr. Rost. And the next is Dr. J. G. Knowlton, of the Scott expedi- 
tion. He is an Arctic man of many years’ rience. Now, we have 
82 men who are ready to ap , and there are about 18 others who 
have written books on the subject, going into this very minutely. 

Mr. Towner. In other words, the friends of Dr. Cook ask the com- 
mittee to give them a nearing. They ask the committee to allow Dr. 
Cook to testify, and they ask the committee to hear the testimony of at 
least 32 competent men, who have had Arctic experience, to assist in 
substantiating his claims. That is what I understand the friends of 
Dr. Cook desire the committee to do. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. On what ground do the friends of Dr. Cook think 
t Congress ought to take up this matter? 

Mr. Rost, My answer to that is this: That Congress did take up the 
matter in the case of Admiral Peary, and it struck out the word “ dis- 
coverer?'; therefore, the American Government has never said that an 
American discovered the North Pole. Now, I personally have corre- 
spondence from the boards of education and V ight emis of public 
instruction, and none of them have any authority to offer or that they 
can use in order to teach the children of this country that an American 
discovered the North Pole. These letters cover the 48 States of the 
Union. The lands discovered by Americans should be placed on our 
maps; the lands and waterways that do not exist should be taken off 


our Government maps. 

The CHatRgMAN. Do you belleve that after this testimony, 
taking it from as sources as ble, we could reach a satis- 
factory conclusion and establish the question of rase involved? 

Mr. Rost. I do, most 3 think, if f may put it this way, 
that the ——— of the commi are sitting here as a jury; there 
expert evidence presented by Dr. Cook and expert evidence presented n 
Mr. Peary, and the jury, com of this committee, If you call f 
that, decides on that expert testimony. It is a provable matter. Civil 
engineers have worked this out, to prove the truth of Dr. Cook's data, 
and the falsity of Mr, Peary's. 

Mr. TOWNER. Do you believe that Dr. Cook and Admiral Peary both 
really went to the pole? 

Mr. RosT. I believe that Dr. Cook did. I say that after five vere 
of hard study of the subject; and I believe just as certainly that Mr. 


Peary did not. 
Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, the proposition, as I take it from the 
bill, is to settle a mooted question not as to whether Peary or Cook 
reached the pole, as between them, but as to who did reach the pole 
and when he reached the pole, with all of the collateral effect that we 
would have in relation to the protection of American rights, dominion, 
on, and pro; Š er with the illumination of the question 
on the educational side. It seems to me that this is a very important 
without reference to the personality of the actors or lenders. 
It is a matter of Importance to the American people, to civilizati 
and to the Government of the United States. "Therefore I say th 
this bill is a proposition devoid of all relation to Individual interests 
or preferences, and it makes a suggestion that ought to be followed 


^ 


without reference to our prejudices or preferences or misunderstand- 
ings or jealousies, or the like of that. It seems to me that this is a 
ma t ought to be presented fully. 


The CHAIRMAN. There are only two contestants for priority; one is 
Dr. Cook and the other is Capt. Aye 

Mr. Baker. We want to find out whether the pole has been reached, 
and If so, who reached it and when. 

The CHAIRMAN. How are we to determine that? 

Mr. TOWNER. me su on rather hr line with what 
Mr. Baker has said. It occurs to me that this is what we ought to 

|: These gentlemen here and 

as advocates of Dr. Cook. 


lady, as I unders a They 
are presen now to the committee what facts and data they can 
with regard the whether or not it is of sufficient im- 


for us to consider this 14 bem nnd give hearings upon it. 
ow, it occurs to me that we ought to hear these people and everything 
that they have to say, and then we ought to consider in executive 


session among ourselves what action we ought to take after they have 
made their — tation of the sub, Tha idea "E 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE. I indo 


the priori ——.— tthe p le? 
[o [o ‘ole 
Mr. BALCH. qd is & pretty hard thing to do. 
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Mr. RvPLEY. Could we establish the question of priority? 

Mr. BarcH. Certainly you could establish the pretty s yes, sir. 

Mr. RuPLEY. Incontestably and uncontrovertibly ? 

Mr. BALCH. Undoubtedly. You could undoubtedly prove that Cook 
was there ahead of Peary. 

a Mr. RuPLEY. I do not care whether Cook or Peary had priority of 
iscovery 
Mr. Barcu (interposing). If you could establish anything at all you 

could establish the priority of discovery. 

Mr. RuPLEY. Incontestably and uncontrovertibly after hearing all 
of this testimony? 

Mr. BALCH. I do not know that I exactly understand your question. 

Mr. RUPLEY.. Take the language of the resolution. After hearing this 
testimony, could we establish the priority of discovery of the North 
Pole and the regions contiguous thereto? 

Mr. BALCH. I think you could do that. 

a Towner, It seems to me that this lady ought to have been heard 
rst. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was not informed that the lady intended to make 
a statement this evening. If I had been, she would certainly have been 
called upon to speak first. I wish to ask you, Mr. Rost, whether you 
have submitted the names of the 32 witnesses? 

Mr. Rost. I have not given the names of the 32. but I will do so. 
The names I have not already given are as follows: Maurice Connell, of 
the Greely Expedition and the United States Weather Bureau; 

W. H. Brewer, for 16 years president of the Arctic Club of America. 

He was a member of the Miranda Expedition and of the Harriman 

Expedition. Andrew J. Stone, has traveled and sledged the extreme 

Arctic coast; Dillon Wallace, Labrador a Capt. Johan Menander, 

Capt. Thomas F, Hall, Henry Biede: k, of Greely E ition ; 

M. Van view . C. Bement, of the Miranda Ex tion to 

Greenland ; Ralph Shainwald, Harry Johnson; John R. Bradley, Green- 

land Expedition; Harry Whitney, of Greenland Expedition; Anthony 

the Ziegler polar expedition; Dr. T. F. Dedrick with one of 

Peary's expeditions; Dr. Seitz, Dr. W. H. Axtell, Hugh J. Lee, of 

Peary's Expedition (1892-93—94-95) to North Greenland, and in 1897 

again accompanted Mr. Peary to the far North; Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, 

collector and observer in the Arctic in 1880, and again in 1889; Frank 

Wilbert Stokes, with one of Mr. Peary’s expeditions to-the far North; 

Father Willlam F. Rigge, astronomer. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will now be pleased to hear Miss Kiel. 


STATEMENT OF MISS LILIAN ELEANOR KIEL. 


Miss Kren. I was formerly employed by Hampton's 

torial ate lege Now, L I am not here for the 

r. Cook and neither am I here with the inten 

story, simpl. 
do not n 


zine as edi- 
urpose of 
on of de- 
and 
briefly. any 
sclentific data. In Angus ine, 
Typewriter Co., after I had passed the test as 

I was sent ap to Hampton's Magazine 
er I was recalled to do 


Mr. Peary did not write his story. 
the word of both explorers, then both explorers should 
Peary was given an opportunity to give his word to the world 
ampton's Magazine, but Mr. Peary did not write that story. 
Later, I was again recalled by Hampton’s Magazine and took a letter 
to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, offering him the same medium through which 
Mr. Peary had given his story to the world. In that letter they made a 
distinct statement (and e recen Dr. Cook to sign it), they making 
“no editorial guaranty wha ver" Hampton's knew what they were 
going to do with Dr. Cook's story, just as they knew what they in- 
.tended to do with Peary's story. Dr. Cook did not know, and here is 
where my story comes in. Dr. Cook was sent for and brought back to 
America and was kept in hiding at the Palatine Hotel, in Newburgh. 
Dr. Cook had every reason in the world to belleve that he was going to 
have a square deal. He wrote his story—I did not write that story. 
Dr. Cook wrote his own story, and after he had O. K.'d the galley 
proofs (it was necessary that he should O. K. the galley proofs at the 
foot of each page) we of the editorial staff were set to work eer 
through the galley proofs. I suppose you know what galley proofs are 
They are long strips of paper upon which the magazine first goes to 
press for corrections, We cut through the galley proofs and inserted 
what has been known to the world as Dr. Cook's confession of “ mental 
unbalancement.” 

Senator POINDEXTER. Who did that? 

Miss Krev. We did that in the editorial rooms of Hampton’s Maga- 
zine. Dr. Cook had gone back to Europe to get his wife and children, 
believing that he would return to America a free man. He knew noth- 
ing about this. Now, the first issue of secu’ Magazine was to 
appear in January, 1911, and simultaneous! th that issue we issued 
a “statement for the press.” That was done in order to make the 
magazine story. spoor authentic and also—and really ahead of any 
other motive—to boost the news-stand circulation of the magazine, or 
gost to make a few men more prie ddr they previously were. 
Now, that statement for the press has n exhibited throughout the 
entire world as Dr. Cook's confession of mental unbalancement." 
That statement was dictated to me by a subeditor of Hampton's — 
zine; 1 was commanded to sign the name of Frederick A. Cook by 
typewriter, and Dr. Cook knew absolutely nothing about it. He was 
not in this country at the time; he was on the ocean. I then thor- 
oughly believed that the “ confession" was authorized by Dr. Coo 
and I was horrified later to find that he knew absolutely nothing abou 
it. If you would like to know the name of the man who dictated that 
* confession " I can give it to you. It was dictated by Mr. T. Everett 
Harre, subeditor of Hampton's Magazine. This [exhibiting] is a pic- 
ture of the noble gentleman. You can see the intelligence in his face. 
Remember, gentlemen, Dr. Cook knew nothing about it. If he di 
would you suppose that a man would dictate a thing of this kind 
[Reads from “ faked " confession :] 

* Whatever the results may be, whether I shall be believed or not, 
howsoever ay people will receive me, my whole aim in coming back 
is to prove, if possible, that I did not premeditate a lie for money, 
and that willingly er consciously I did not do anything to d ce 
America. I have come back with the intention of telling the truth as 
far as is humanly possible for anyone. I shall bare my soul to friends 
and foes. With all the fervor of yearning in me, I want to be able to 
live again among my people, to be able to walk on the streets of my 
city, and to find Americans willing to shake my hand, and to have 
them say, Cock may have unconsciously lied, and may have deceived 


himself, but he did not deliberately try to deceive others. I have not 
come back for money. My chicf reason for giving my story to the 
world through Hampton's Magazine was to insure its being read in 
its full context.” 

That was not done because we had made insertions and eliminations, 
nmn 2 Dr. Cook's story in -a vile manner. It was not Dr. 

8 story. 

* Hampton's was willing, having printed Capt. Peary's story, to let 
me state my case through its columns, making no editorial guaranty 
whatever. U ay must stand on its own merits; for it I alone am 
responsible. ntil it has appeared in its full context it will be unfair 
to myself, to my friends, and to those I trust will believe in me to 
give out fragmentary answers to charges or explanations of my con- 

uct in interviews. There is nothing of importance, so far as I know, 
which bears upon my case which I have omitted in my story.” 

Mr. Towner. Everything you have read there is a sheer fabrication? 

Miss KIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towner. Would it inconvenience you if I were to ask you one 
oF Mise Eien. Not t all; but I finis 

ss L. Not at all; but may nish this paragraph? 

Mr. Towner. Certainly. ala 

Miss Kren (reading) : 

“Only by reading the full, frank confession of my life, my life's 
work and my life's tragedy, can anyone understand me, understand my 
motives and my present convictions.” 

There is just one other line which I should like to read: 

For the position of suspicion and disgrace in which I find myself, 
I blame no one excepting myself. I want it to be understood now that 
I do not intend to enter into any controversy with Commander Peary, 
and that my feellng is that Commander Peary deserves the honor of a 
notable achievement, which was the result of sacrificing life work. I 
have never questioned Commander Peary's claim to the discove of 
the North Pole. I do not now. I did not consciously try to filch an 


t. 
c said: “ He did not write his own story." 
Mr. TowNER. Will you be kind enough to explain that? 4 
Miss KIEL, When the story was first concocted Mr. Peary had no 
story, he had no data, he had nothing to present to Hampton's Maga- 
zine, but he was under contract of Hampton's Magazine to produce 
something. When he appeared before the committee of Congress they 
asked him for his proc , and he made the statement that he was 
under contract DW th Hampton's Magazine to have his proofs appear 
first in Hampton's Ma e. They engaged a public stenographer to 
do the work, and Mr. Peary merely answered questions. From those 
notes Mrs. Elsa Barker made up the story. She had had trouble with 
the stenographers, and when they got to a certaln point, which was the 
point where Mr. Peary was supposed fo have left his ship for his final 
dash to the pole, Mrs. Barker could not zo on with the story on 
account of incompetent stenographers. I was merely a humble little 
ORARE with the Hampton's Magazine. I always tried to do 
satisfactory work. Finally they sent me up to see what I could do. 
We et along beautifully m the time Mr. Peary left the ship up to 
the time that Mr. Peary was sup to have reached the pole. 
Mr. TowNER. You were trying to interpret the manuscript of these 
other 5 
Miss KIEL. No. Mrs. Barker dictated to me her story. It was her 
own composition, and she occasionally referred to the manuscript of 
questions and answers. e 
Mr. TOWNER. Taken by other stenographers? 
1 sir. I ao p vow — 5 they were. 
r. . You yourse not look at the stenographer’ 
HMM: I Dave io m 9 A 
r. TOWNER. You not try to interpret the notes? 
1 No ER Bot — 2 notes, 3 d M 
r. TOWNER. is lady was the head of the stenographic corps 
Miss KIEL. No. She was merely employed by Me Peary and amp- 
ton's Magazine to get out the story. She was a personal friend of Mr. 
Peary's, and Hampton’s were at a loss to know who to get. This very 
man who dictated the “faked confession” was also a personal friend 
of Mrs. Barker's. She knew Mr. Harre, and, in that way, Hampton's 
got hold of Mrs. Barker. 
P ä After you had finished it, was it submitted to Lieut. 
eary 
Miss Kren. No. I took the story from the time he left the ship u 
to the point where he was supposed to reach the pole. There were 8 
proofs, and consequently, Hampton’s Magazine was all in a furor. My 
services were discontinued for about two weeks. Then I received a 
letter from Mrs. Barker telling me that she had just finished the 
"observations"; that they were too technical to dictate to me, and 
she recalled me to finish the story. That was a very bricf matter, 
because, after Mr. Peary reached the pole, it was merely a matter of 
getting him back from the pole in the magazine (laughter), 
can assure you that we did that very quickly. After that I broke 
down. I had been doing so much polar work that I could fairly sce the 
polar ice, and I remained home for about a month. Then, as I told 
— was recalled once more and took a letter to Dr. Frederick A. 


oc 

Mr. Towner. A letter to whom? 

Miss KIEL. A letter to Dr. Frederick A. Cook asking for a story. 

Mr. TowNER. In response to that letter they did receive from Dr. 
Cook a manuscript statement? 

Miss KIEL. In response to that we recelved word from Dr. Cook 
that he would give us a story, and we sent one of our subeditors over 
to London to get.Dr. Cook's story. It was all done very quietly, and 
before anyone knew it, Dr. Cook was writing in America. It was not 
printed as Dr. Cook wrote it. 

Mr. TowxER. When you got Dr. Cook's story was it in his own 
handwriting, or in whit condition? 3 

Miss KIEL. I never saw the manuscript. I think Dr. Cook wrote the 
me and the stenographer transcribed the notes. It was all done very 
q y. 

Mr. Towner. Your first knowledge was when you saw the galley proofs? 

Miss KIEL. Yes, sir. I was commanded to cut through the para- 
graphs and insert little scraps of paper, typewritten slips, which, I 
think, anyone can tell Dr. Cook did not write. 

Mr. Towner. In other words, this ERE statement called Dr. 
Cook's story is partly his story and partly a manufactured story that 
was inserted? 

Miss KIEL. Yes, sir. > 


616. 
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Mr. Towner. The magazine did not find Dr. Cook's story sufficiently. 
exciting and sensational to suit them? 

Miss KIEL. It was a magazine stunt,“ and they were under con- 
purs wate Mr. Peary not to print anything that would. be detrimental: 
0 eary. 

Mr. Towner. How do you know that? 


Miss KiEL. One da 


I was standing in the hall—I had been called 
over to one of the 


itor's offices—and when we knew that we were 
going to get Dr. Cook's story Mr. Long came came along and bbed Mr. 
im arm and said, * We can't do it; we are under contract 
ampton said, “ Never mind; we will fix it up with 
Hob. " "When. 1 ce d Mr. Peary in office “ confabs " the head stenog- 
rapher told me that I did not know “ Sits Saye 
r. Towner. This is the contention: Cook's story as originally 
2 to . v Me would have defended Dr. Cook? 
t wou avi 
Mr. Towner, And in order that it should not do so these insertions 
were made? 
Miss Kren. say Peg d 
Mr. Towner. As understand you, some of Dr. Cook’s statement 
that was given was eliminated entirely? 
Miss KIEL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. TOWNER. And a substitution made for it? 


Mr. BAKER. Forgery? 

Miss Kieu. You may call it what you Uke. 

Mr. BAKER, That is the name. 

Mr. Towner. Every insertion which was made, of course, was not 
made by Dr. Cook, but was made over his signature? 

Miss Kren, Because he had O. K'd the galley Ar 

Mr. Towner. Were they made over his signa 

Miss KrEL. The insertions? 


Mr. TOWNER, 
they were slipped in after Dr. Cook had 


Yes. 
o. 2 5 . 
h e ey proofs. 

Mr. AOWA AR, bi Hampton's issue Dr. Cook's story as an authorita- 
tive statement? Did the ME advertise it as such? 

Miss Kien. This note did as much [exhibiting editorial note in Hamp- 
ton's Magazine]. 

Mr. Towner. Will you just please give us the statement that was 
made at the commencement of : Cook's story? . 

Miss Kirn. The editorial note? 

Mr. Towner. Yes. 

Miss Kien. This is the editorial note given by Hampton's Magazine. 

Mr. Towner. Please give us the title. 

KiEL. This is the first issue of Dr. Cook's m January, 1911 

[exhibiting]: 7 "The title is Pr. Cook's Own. Story, by Dr. Frederick ck A. 

inte from photographs and diagrams," This is the 
editorial note: 

* Since the sudden and mysterious disappearance of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook in November, 1909, until the publication of this series no word 
has been received from this man, who s so conspicuously for a 
briet While be before the world, the recipient of . recedented honors. 
Why did Dr. Cook disappear? Was MS this a tacit admission that he 


had presented a fraudulent claim to the malien or — the North Pole? 
Or did he ever, possibly, belleve in himself? Where, during his absence, 
has he been, and what has he done? 


“During the past year Dr. Cook has been rted in many places. 


repo 
him. 


Mere interviews have been attributed to One has announced 
his go ing secretly north; another told a tale of his a the 
lecture n London. Dr. brands fabrications. ere for the 


first time he makes an authoritative statement to the world and an- 
swers the questions asked about 

“ Hampton's presents the following statement on its own 
It is a human document, of extra interest and im 

Mr. Towner. Is the statement which llows given in the first person, 
as if it were a recitation of facts m Dr. Cook 1 

Miss KIEL. The first word is “ 

Mr. Towner. That is what I 1 8 to know. 

Mr. BAKER. The statements which you make go to the middle of 


ngs. 
Mr Towner, The bottom. 
Mr. BAKER. They go to the middle. You stated that DE Cook, hay- 
Na wren oE ee n pe rtm of his Lane Me. DAE 1 pA 
agazine know , willfully, ep Sok out parta an 
et An nts were not Banat at Tp b xia 


mat IEL, 
Mr. BAKER. What E the definition of a fo 


y? The of 
. in writing to the detriment of another man's ts, 
no 
Mr. Towner, Yes. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Ask the la 

The CHAIRMAN, Who au T€ the insertions? 

Miss KIEL. Mr. Benjamin B. Hampton. 

Mr. Towner. The tor and owner of the magazine at that time? 
Miss KIEL. Yes, sir. 


Mr. TOWNER. You have also given the name of the person who pre- 
M m insertions, have you not? 
iss KIEL. 


who puse all UK 


ME. nag this story? 


Mr. E ese insertions, 

Miss Kren. I will leave it to you who prepared this statement and 
who prepared these insertions. ey tally almost in words. 

Mr. BAKER. Are we to understan 

Miss KIEL (interpos ing). Those 3 were not dictated to me; 
they were merely handed to us on tten slips to put in. 

Senator POINDEXTER. What pene per do ime refer to? 

Miss KIEL. This faked “confession for the press.“ 

Senator 5 The one from which you read just now? 

Miss KIEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Are we to understand that Hampton’s was under con- 
tract with Commander or Commodore or Admiral Peary to take care 
of 1 s reputation? 

ss 


Mr. 2 For what? 
Miss Kren. For selling bogus stock. 
Mr. RUPLEY. In what enterprise? 


Miss Kren. After Ha 


ton's roam; failed they. combined. with the 
Sterling e—the 


olumbian-Ster Co. They had to raise the 
, and the Government came 


Mr. Towner. There are some indictments. now pendin against some 
of them for these fraudulent practices? x " 
Miss. KEL. Not in connection with Dr. Cook's story; no. 
king for Dr. — 2 am as N to human. 
Cook never 
peared lke this [exhibiting], wit 


I am not 
I wil tell you that 
zine article. When the magazine ap- 
= Dr. Cook's confession " on the out- 
side, it was a thin not been a strong character, which 
a pharti pare turned his brain ; bat he was heartbroken, and he refused to 
magazine. Between ourselves, he did not read a portion T 

it until S October, when I forced him to read the inse insertloi k 
knew that they had lied and m wore his story, or they could 
never have printed “ Dr. Cook's confession on the cover. He did not 
—— what they had done, but he did know that they had faked his 


aor Towner. You spoke about the newspaper Interylew that you read 


ibn v ci e Dn sir. 


Mr TOWNER: Tell us about that, please. 
Miss Kren. Do que mean this [indicating] “ Statement for the press"? 
Mr. TOWNER. 
iss KIEL. That is very ver When they were ready to go to 
d to do something s stir u ond 


"AG chief —— nt ge dy mr ‘to th 1d through H 
reason for g my stor e wor rou m 
ton's Magazine was to insure tts boing tead d. in its full context. H " ‘amp: 


ton's was willing, having printed Capt. Peary's story, to let me * — e 
my case through its columns, making no editorial guaranty whatever." 

Mr. RuPLEY. I think the world is entitled to Know that. Hampton's 
Magazine succeeded the Sterling-Columbian Co.? 

Miss Krgr. No; the Columbian-Sterling Corporation succeeded Hamp- 
ton's, but Hampton was still in it. 

Mr. RuPLEY. What was the name of the magazine before it bore the 
name of Hampton's? 

Miss KiEL. I think it ms the Hampton's Broadway Magazine. I 
was not with them at that time. 

Mr. RUPLEY. It was first called the Hampton’s Broadway Magazine 
and then Hampton’s Magazine? 

Miss Kieu. Yes, sir; and then the 89898 and later theg. 
resumed the name—which I can prove t ine ou—of Hampton's Magazine, 
tae New | ov diay Publishing 2 {exhibitin, ng letter]. That was what 

theg recalled me for the fourth time—my fifth experience with Hamp- 
n's—when I had a letter from the treasurer, in which he said: 

ont have a position in the rregiterial department and would like ve 
much to talk with you about it, Would you be interested? As we mus! 
have — one at once, I will appreciate it if you will advise me Mon- 


day mornin E a 

That is the secretary, Albert J. ner, for the New Ham 
ton's Maga o t was writ RN March 23, 1912. and on May 1b, 

an EE went down to an ignominious grave and I 

receiv: 

“ Miss L. Kiel, editorial partment It will be ne —— to dispense 
with your services 11, d A er notice.” : 

That is signed by "y Gordan M. Pray. presi At that time I took 
a and wrote across the memo: Busted 


Rortey. You sald that some of Dey et to jail. 
would tell us who went to jail. 
Mr. Towner. As I recollect it, in reorganizing the magazine, these 
le made certain representations throu; the mails r it, 
whitch. were: false. or cla 3 understand. and 


I wish you 


promenad for —.— 5b stock on the market, ia Berens 
retenses. 
pros KIEL. Yes, sir. They were forced to 


to close. 

Mr. Towner. That is what I had in mind, and that there were some 

indictments found against — M me $ x 
KisL. I was an tor stenographer, an was not very 
RS. with the commercial end of the masasine These le failed 
absolu „ and we were all handed our walking papers.“ e office 
was filled at the time with representatives from our own Government 
investigating our files, and I was told that they were representatives 
< the P ra. Office. Department. They immediately took possession of 

Mr. RUPLEY. — in that some of them went to jail? 


Miss KIEL. Yi 
R px the inference is that it might have been Hampton 
or smith or Jones—who was it? 
IEL. Mr. Hampton steered clear. Mr. Orth, the presi- 
dent of ons eee Publishing Co., was put in ai? and 
with him—I forgotten his name, I oe recall 1i it later—the treas- 
urer. went to E = — and treasurer. 


RUPLEY. ? 
m ome nes Sterling corporation which included 


Miss KL, Of the 
Hampton's Magazine. 

Mr. SuiTH. I would - to have Miss Kiel state why she came before 
the committee to give her testimony ; what induced her to come here, 
and — her nee poruo rpose is. 

Miss K am here merely in the interest of justice. I have no 
personal intet. but if you people are going to take the word of both 
explorers, then I think, intu the name of es ce, it must be determined 
—.— is word of either explorer. Hitherto the = of both ex- 

rs were not the words of either explorer in — ton's Rc a= 
oe (ork or estas printed the exclusive stories of both explorers. Is 


AKER. 22 seals vine 

ely. 
ir. e Miss Kiel, on behalf of the committee, I want to 
thank oe We certainly have been very much entertained by your in- 
terest 
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Miss Kieu: I did not come here, gentlemen, to entertain you. I 
merely came to show you one of the many wicked methods which were 
employed to denounce Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who, in my o inion, 
js the discoverer of the North Pole. However, I am not æ scientist. 
To me it is immaterial whether Robert E. P. is the discoverer of 
the North Pole, or whether Dr. Cook is the discoverer. As I have 

ated several times, I am here simply in the interest of justice. 

he CHAIRMAN. You have given us some very interesting informa- 
tion. Mr. Smith, is there any other gentleman you wish us to hear 
to-night? 

Mr. SMrTH. I do not believe there is anyone else I would care to 
call. 1 agree entirely with Judge Towrrn's statement that what the 
committee should have is evidence or facts, and as the Arctic ex- 
plorers are not here I do not believe there is anyone else to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. This will form the basis for our future action. 

(Thereupon, at 10.25 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 


Publieity in a Demoeraey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. CLYDE KELLY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN IHR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to place 
in the Recorp an address on the Campaign Bulletin as a Tool 
of Democracy, delivered by James Mackaye at the second annual 
convention of the National Popular Government League, in 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1915. The address follows: 

SUCCESSFUL DEMOCRACY. 


Democracy requires that the people rule their own affairs. 
Successful democracy requires that they rule their affairs in- 
telligently. The ballot properly extended to measures as well 
ans men is the great instrument of democracy. Successful de- 
moeracy requires another instrument not now to be found in our 
election machinery, except in a rudimentary form. 

The modern Australian ballot provides a fair, free, and ade- 
quate means of registering the decision of the electorate. In 
order to perfect the machinery of democracy there is required 
an equally fair, free, and adequate means of informing the 
electorate on the issues they are to decide, to the end that the 
decision may be an intelligent one. A properly designed cam- 
paign bulletin fulfills such a requirement, giving the electorate 
the information they need in order to use the ballot effectively 
in their own interest, and incidentally nullifying in large degree 
the influence of money in elections. 

It is the purpose of the present paper briefly to describe and 
discuss a form of bulletin which has been worked out to fit the 
form of ballot used in Massachusetts, a bill for the issue of such 
a bulletin being at present (1915) before the legislature of that 
Commonwealth. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED BULLETIN. 


The bulletin is to be published by and at the expense of the 
Commonwealth, preceding each regular State election, in four 
numbers, the first number to be issued a week before the pri- 
maries, and the last three numbers at intervals of one week on 
the three successive Fridays preceding the election. There is 
a form of bulletin corresponding to each form of primary and 
election ballot, the bulletin varying as the ballot varies from 
district to district. All candidates whose names appear on the 
ballot, except for such minor offices as members of party com- 
mittees, or presidential electors, are entitled to insert a state- 
ment in each number of the bulletin which corresponds to the 
ballot on which their names appear. 

Moreover, the names of candidates appear in the same order 
in the bulletin as they do on the ballot, so that each form of 
bulletin resembles in a general way the corresponding form of 
ballot, except that each candidate is given a certain space be- 
neath his name in which to present his views and qualifications 
to the voters entitled to vote for him. This space is the same 
for all candidates for the same office, but varies with the im- 
portance of the office, candidates for governor, United States 
Senator, and Congressman, for instance, being limited to 500 
words in each number of the bulletin, those for lieutenant 
governor, State senator and representative to 250 words, while 
candidates for less important offices, such as State secretary 
and treasurer are limited to 125 words. In presidential years 
a supplement to each number of the bulletin relating to the 
election is issued in which each candidate for President is 
entitled to present a statement of 800 words, and each candi- 
date for Vice President one of 400 words. 

Measures referred to the voters are printed separately—any 
measure of more than 750 words in length being abridged to a 


length not greater than 750 words—and issued with the second 
number of the campaign bulletin. Arguments, affirmative and 
negative, on each referred measure appear in each of the last 
three numbers of the bulletin—these numbers relating to the 
election. The affirmative and negative arguments are limited 
to the same number of words—500 in the case of State-wide 
referenda, and 250 in the case of local referenda. 

On the date of issue of each number of the bulletin a copy 
is sent to each registered voter in the State, each voter receiy- 
ing a form of bulletin corresponding to the form of ballot 
which he is to vote at the ensuing primary or election, so that 
only statements of the candidates for whom and arguments re- 
lating to the measures for which he is entitled to vote are 
presented to him. 

The persons who are to prepare the affirmative and negative 
arguments relating to referred measures are selected at a 
meeting of the proponents and opponents of the measure, called 
and presided over by the secretary of state, at which the 
proponents by majority vote select an avowed advocate to pre- 
pare the affirmative, and the opponents an avowed opponent to 
prepare the negative arguments. If there is no opposition, or 
practically none, negative arguments do not appear in the 
bulletin. 

In the bill providing for the bulletin provision is made for a 
variety of matters too detailed for discussion here, such as the 
time limit on presentations of statements and arguments to the 
secretary of state for insertion in the several numbers of the 
bulletin; the treatment of possible libelous or other unmailable 
matter submitted by candidates; the size of sheet, type, and so 
forth, to be used in the bulletin; the method of dealing with 
yariations in the number of candidates in different districts; 
the method of securing mailing lists of registered voters, and so 
forth. 

A single number of a typical bulletin is simply a single sheet 
of newspaper size, printed on both sides with regulation news- 
paper type and columns. The bulletin follows the ballot and is 
well adapted to allow the average busy voter to inform himself 
of what the yarious candidates whose names he is later to en- 
counter on the ballot have to say for themselves and how they 
stand on the issues of the election. He can similarly inform 
himself concerning the merits of the referred measures, the titles 
of which appear on the ballot, the affirmative and negative 
sides having equal opportunity to present their claims, the sim- 
plicity of the method of presentation throughout, and the paral- 
lel-column effect, rendering the reading and comparison of state- 
ments and arguments as easy as possible to the reader. 

THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN PAMPHLET, 


In Oregon, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and a number of other West- 
ern States a crude and rudimentary form of campaign bulletin 
has been established, and, though very imperfect, has accom- 
plished results highly suggestive of the benefits which would 
accrue from the adoption of an efficient form of bulletin. 

The present campaign pamphlets are issued by the States in 
single numbers prior to elections, and sometimes to primaries. 
They include the texts of referred measures, and sell space to 
candidates and parties desiring to present arguments on meas- 
ures much as newspapers do, though, of course, no profit is 
sought. In at least one State some restriction on the space 
which can be secured is made, but, in general, the space is 
proportional to the payment therefor—some candidates buying 
much, some little, some none at all; the importance of the office 
sought is not a factor, and there is no division into districts, 
the statements of candidates in one district going to all dis- 
tricts indiscriminately, and the whole affair has the character- 
istics common to a first attempt. The pamphlets are neither 
fair, free, nor adequate, and yet are so much better than noth- 
ing that it would be folly for the States using them to discard 
them for the old system. They might, however, discard them 
for a better system, the characteristics of which may best be 
suggested by instituting a comparison between the common 
form of campaign pamphlet and the proposed form of bulletin. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE CAMPAIGN BULLETIN, 


The advantages of the campaign bulletin over the typical 
campaign pamphlet are at least a dozen in number, as follows: 

(1) It has the newspaper form adapted to the newspaper 
reading habits of the general publie, the normal bulletin con- 
sisting of the two sides of a single sheet of paper, so that the 
complete text is accessible with the minimum expenditure of 
time or effort. 

(2) All statements and arguments are short. This requires 
candidates to be brief and to the point. The average reader 
wil read short statements, where he will skip long ones. By 
giving the voter the required information in a series of short 
snappy statements distributed through several bulletins he 
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can be induced to absorb much more than if everything is 
administered in one dose in a single dry looking pamphlet. 

The total amount of reading matter in four typical bulletins 
like that figured is about 60,000 words—a fair-sized book—yet 
the form in which it is presented, subdivided, as it is, Into four 
issues containing 50 or 60 short statements and arguments 
each, is such that it does not appear at all formidable, and 
the average voter will read it easily, when a single volume of 
60,000 words would appall him. Should anyone think the space 
accorded each candidate is too short for adequate presentation 
of all that a candidate would like to present, let him reflect 
that we must reckon as much on what the average voter will 
take as on what the average candidate would like to give 
him. It is better both for candidate and voter to give the 
electorate a little that it will read than much that it will not. 
At any rate, the best way to increase the amount of space 
accorded candidates is probably not to increase the bulk of the 
bulletins, but to increase theiz number. Even as it is, the 
bulletin gives much more space to the average candidate than 
any reasonable sized pamphlet could, because the bulletin differs 
in different districts, while the pamphlet includes candidates in 
all districts. Hence to make it cover the ground covered by the 
pamphlet, in a State like Massachusetts, it would have to 
contain about 1,200,000 words, a book nearly twice the size of 
the Bible, yery little of which would be applicable in any one 
district. 

(3) All candidates and referenda are given a hearing in the 
bulletin. There is no discrimination. The bulletin is as com- 
plete and as fair as the ballot, the names of candidates and 
titles of referenda appearing in the same order in each, so 
that when the voter encounters his ballot in the booth on elec- 
tion day it will have a familiar look, each name and title will 
mean something to him, and he will vote with his eyes open. 

(4) The length of statements is proportional only to the 
importance of the office sought. There is no question of one 
candidate buying more space or using louder headlines than 
another. The rich candidate and the poor stand on the same 
level in the bulletin as they do on the ballot. 

(5) Moreover the form of bulletin used enables the parallel 
column expedient to be used with telling effect. The views of 
opposing candidates, the affirmative and negative arguments on 
referenda, can be compared with the least possible exertion, and 
led on by this arrangement the reader will be tempted to see how 
the different candidates for a given office stand on the issues of 
the campaign. In this way voters will read and compare the 
views of candidates of all parties and of no party, which is just 
the thing desired, since men are more likely to learn something 
from those with whom they disagree than from those with 
whom they agree. Each candidate striving to present the 
strength of his own position and the weakness of his opponents 
wiil enable the voter to estimate the strength and weakness 
of both—the same principle used in presenting a case to the 


jury. 

(6) Another very marked advantage of the serial form of 
bulletin is that it enables candidates, and those presenting argu- 
ments to answer one another—to make rejoinders, not once, but 
at least twice. Thus a joint debate is carried on before all the 
voters; not between two candidates only, but between all the 
candidates, each one naturally giving his main attention to his 
particular opponents. The limits of space, however, are such 
that the reader can cover the whole debate because each can- 
didate must boil his argument down and present his points with 
the greatest possible conciseness. This not only makes the 
bulletin highly interesting, but highly instructive as well, for 
the condensed debates in the bulletin will serve as the texts and 
germs of more protracted debates between the voters on street 
corners, in street cars, at the restaurant, and in the country 
store, and thus will start an intellectual ferment which will be 
the beginning of a really successful democracy. 

(1) By the issue of the bulletin in serial forms it covers the 
period of the campaign when interest in practical discussion is 
greatest and when therefore it will be most effective education- 
ally. The pamphlet issuing but once, and then long before the 
eleetion—in some States it may be two months before—is not 
a live part of the campaign. By the end of the campaign it is 
in danger of being forgotten; it is a sort of back number. 

(S) Another advantage of a live campaign bulletin is that it 
is likely by increasing the interest of the electorate in political 
affairs to make them more regular at the polls. At present 
large numbers of voters do not take the trouble to vote. A 
great many intelligent men can not help perceiving the futility 
of the * go it blind" method of voting now so much in vogue. 
Hence they lose faith in the ballot and neglect it as a matter 

-of no importance. There are good reasons for believing 
that a really adequate campaign bulletin will increase the pro- 
portion of yoters who go to the polls, and will tend to restore 


faith in the soundness of democracy on the part of those who 
mistake a defect in the instrument for a defect in the principle. 

(9) The greatest advantage of the serial bulletin method is 
its elasticity—its possibility of expansion and extension. If 
4 numbers during a campaign are found to be inadequate, 
if the voters show an appetite for more, the number can be in- 
creased to 6, 8, 10, or even more. Indeed, the bulletin 
might be extended beyond the election and be issued at inter- 
vals throughout the year as an agency for keeping the people 
in close touch with their Government, and giving them first- 
hand information through reports of the proper officials of the 
progress of the publie business. In this way those charged with 
executing the publie will could discuss their activities directly 
with the publie, could make recommendations for improvements 
and extensions in the publie service, and explain why they de- 
mand them in the public interest. Many other extensions are 
suggestable, but it is too long a story to go into them. It is 
only possible here to hint at the great and beneficent instru- 
ment of publie education and intelligent democracy of which a 
practical campaign bulletin might become the germ. 

(10) The bulletin, in eontrast to the present pamphlet sys- 
tem, is entirely free—as free as the ballot. The rich candi- 
date has no advantage over the poor one. Each candidate has 
the same space as his opponent and money can not buy any 
more. Thus money can no more be used as a makeweight in the 
bulletin than on the ballot itself. 

(11) The fact that each candidate for a given office has the 
same space for his statement as each other candidate, and that 
no charge is made for the insertion of statements, enables each 
eandidate to conduct his campaign and present his case to the 
voters on an even footing with his opponents, the rich man 
having no advantage over the poor man. "This affords a basis 
for the enactment of a really effective corrupt-practices act— 
something at present unknown—for by the establishment of a 
campaign bulletin, affording a fair, free, and adequate channel 
of communication between candidate and voter, the State for 
the first time possesses proper ground for prohibiting the ex- 
penditure of money in private advertising. Having estab- 
lished a more efficient substitute for the present private methods 
of communication, where each candidate, having the means, 
tries to publish and distribute a little campaign bulletin of 
his own, the State is entitled, if it so elects, to prohibit the use 
of these private methods open to the rich but closed to the poor. 

It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether such prohibition 
will be necessary, since private advertising by a candidate en- 
titled to use the publie channel of communication provided by 
the State is likely to act as a boomerang because of the obvious- 
ness of the effort to make money the controlling faetor. Under 
present conditions where in most States candidates must use 
private means of communication or nothing, the fact that money 
is the controlling influence is not so obvious, and the State can 
not avert such subtle influence without shutting off communica- 
tion altogether. If properly designed, the campaign bulletin 
can be made a substitute for present campaign methods, instead 
of a slight appendage to them, like the campaign pamphlet. 

Unless the people are satisfied to vote blindly at the ballot 
box or to accept such guidance as comes to them through private 
and interested sources, usually controlled by those who are 
well content with things as they are, they must attend suffi- 
clently to their own affairs to provide themselves with a free 
and impartial means of information in the form of some sort 
of adequate campaign bulletin. 

(12) Last, but not least, in considering the practicability of 
a campaign bulletin is the cheapness of the form proposed. 
Having the newspaper dimensions and character, it can be 
printed with the newspaper presses and equipment now to be 
found in all our large cities. The presses of a daily newspaper 
printing only a morning edition are usually idle three-quarters 
of every day, and hence should be available for printing the 
campaign bulletin. Estimates made by one of the great Boston 
newspapers indicate that the total cost of printing the proposed 
Massachusetts campaign bulletin, consisting of four numbers 
of 600,000 copies and 300 changes in form each, and with a total 
composition of 1,200,000 words, would be about $6,000, or, in- 
eluding a liberal margin of profit, say, $8,000. The cost of 
printing one 600,000-copy edition of a pamphlet of 48 pages, con- 
taining 24,000 words (comparable to an average campaign pam- 
phlet), is about $8,000, so that the cost of a campaign bulletin 
having the advantages enumerated herewith is no greater than 
that of a pamphlet containing only 2 per cent of the reading 
matter contained in the bulletin, 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE CAMPAIGN-BULLETIN METHOD. 

Turning now to the disadvantages of the proposed method, 
we find the principal, if not the only one, in the expense of 
distribution, Second-class postal facilities, which were estab- 
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Uslied to promote the dissemination of information among the 
people, and by means of which the newspapers and most of the 
other periodical publications of the country are distributed at 
the rate of 1 cent per pound, can not under the present postal 
law be applied to the campaign. bulletin. The technicalities 
which cause this anomalous situation can not be discussed here. 
The result is that the distribution of the four copies of a cam- 
paign bulletin such as is proposed in Massachusetts would. cost 
about $24,000, as compared with a cost of $6,000 or $12,000 for 
a single campaign pamphlet, according as it weighed less or 
more than 2 ounces. A large pamphlet might cost even more 
for distribution than this, the third-class rate requiring 1 cent 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. With second-class rates 
available, the cost would be about $750 for the bulletin, and, 
say, half that for the pamphlet. 

Another disadvantage is the addressing required under the 
present postal law. Addressing each copy of each number of 
the bulletin separately would probably vost nearly $6,000 for 
the 1,200,000 copies mailed, as compared with $1,500 for the 
pamphlet. Under the system practiced in. Germany, where pub- 
lieations uniform in text are delivered in bundles addressed to 
post offices accompanied by a mailing list of the persons who 
nre to receive copies, a great saving in time and troublo is 
effected, both to the sender and to the postal authorities. With 
such a system in force in our post office the cost of addressing 
the bulletins would probably be reduced to $500. 


METHOD OF AYOIDING THE DISADVANTAGES, 


Bills to permit of both these changes have been presented to 
Congress. They are eminently reasonable and no sane objection 
can be urged against their passage. Should they pass, the cost 
of printing and distributing a campaign bulletin to 600,000 
voters would be reduced from $35,000 or $40,000 to $9,000 or 
$10,000, which is no more than a single pamphlet with all its 
inadequacies would cost. 

In round numbers 600,000 registered voters means a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000, and a simple division will show that, assuming 
the proposed changes in the postal laws are secured, a campaign 
bulletin of the character described can be provided such a popu- 
lation at a cost of about 3 mills per capita. 

But suppose, we assume, in order to be on the safe side, 
that the cost of such a bulletin is 10 mills or 1 cent per capita. 
Is this an exorbitant price to pay for an instrument of democ- 
racy having the present advantages and the future possibilities 
indicated in the foregoing pages? Is this too much for the 
publie to expend in order to secure information so vital to in- 
telligent use of the ballot, so essential to the success of democ- 
racy? In a democracy the solution of all other public issues 
rests upon the solution of the issue of providing the jury of 
the people; charged with the final decision on all such issues, 
with ndequate and impartial information. Is there any other 
method of spending 1 cent per capita per annum which is likely 
to give the publie a larger return for its money? 


Opinion of the Hon. Joseph Bufüngton in the Wage Dispute 
Between the Pittsburgh Railway Co. and its Motormen 
and Conduetors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.STEPHEN G. PORTER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 1, 1914, the wage agree- 
ment between the Pittsburgh Railway Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and its motormen and conductors expired. After prolonged 
negotiations the company and the employees were unable to 
ügree upon a seale of wages and agreed to submit the matters in 
dispute to a board of three arbitrators. The company designated 
James C. Gray, Esq., and I was selected by the employees, the 
two of us to agree upon a third man as umpire. We selected the 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, present judge of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals. After lengthy hearings and arguments an 
award. was agreed upon, to which I filed a dissenting opinion, 
which was made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Decem- 
ber 16, 1014. I feel it but fair, so that both. sides of the con- 
troversy may be fully understood, that the opinion of the 


erence to such agreement it 
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umpire, the Hon. Joseph Buffington, should likewise be made a 
matter of record. His opinion follows: 
ARBITRATORS' REPORT IN THE MATTER OF THE ARBITRATION BETWEEN 


THE PrrrssURGH RAILWAYS CO. AND THE MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS 
OF THAT COMPANY. - 


On the 5th of May, 1914, the Pittsbu 
part, and the motormen and conductors, of the other part, entered into 
a written agreement, a copy of which is marked“ ibit A." By ref- 
will be seen the parties provided for the 
selection by each of an arbitrator, who should together act to settle 
the qnestions at issue between said company and its employees. In 
— of such agreement the men ected the Hon. HEN G. 

ORTER, a Member of Congress from this city, and the company selected 
James C. Gray, Esq. also of this city, both of whom are members of 


h Railways Co. of the one 


the Allegheny County bar. After repeated efforts the said arbitrators 
were unable to settle the questions at issue between the parties, and 


thereupon they proceeded under the terms of sald agreement to select 
n third arbitrator. This duty ey fulfilled by choosing the Hon. 
S. Leslie Mestrezat, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
Sylvania. To the regret of all parties, Judge Mestrezat was unable to 
serve: Thereupon the two arbitrators, on June 22, 1914, selected as the 
third arbitrator Joseph Buffington, presiding judge of the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the third circuit, who on June 24 — 
Thereafter, and as soon as both parties announced themselves ready to 


Qu the said three arbitrators organized and began hearings on 
uly 8, at the United States court room !n the city of Pittsburgh, both 
On said day and continuously 


rtles being represented by counsel. 1 
hereafter to and including July 20 the said board heard the testimony 
of some 100 witnesses produced by both sides and received large 
numbers of exhibits in the shape of charts, arbitration reports, public 
documents, surveys, essays, and reports. The oral testimony thus 
given exceeded 1,400 pages. During the hearings the utmost ess 
and frankness was observed by both parties, no technical rules of evi- 
dence were followed, and whatever seemed to throw beg rep on the 
questions involved was frankly and freely produced by both sides and 
was received by the arbitrators. At the conclusion of the testimony 
the counsel were given until July 28 to brief the testimony, and on 
that day the board reassembled and heard the full arguments of counsel, 
supplemented by carefully prepared briefs on both sides. Thereafter 
the arbitrators proceeded to study the same and to confer, and it is 
but justice to themselves to say that all other matters were pnt aside 
and their whole and continuous work given to the fulfillment of their 
duty as arbitrators, which they have all accepted and attempted to fill 


.as not only their duty to the two parties interested, but also to the 


publie, whom both these parties are seeking to serve, and to the gen- 
eral cause of the arbitration. of industrial differences. We have recited 
these proceedings at length as evidencing the fact that the case has 
had at tbe hands of all parties concerned, namely, the counsel of both 
— the arbitrators chosen by each side, and the arbitrator chosem 

y both sides, the most patient and laborious consideration possible. 
While, as will be seen by reference to the agreement for arbitra- 
tion, a considerable number of questions are Involved, it became evi- 
dent as the arbitration increased that the main and important 
question was that of an increase or decrease of wages, and without that 
question no arbitration would probably have been necessary. In first 
taking up and determining this one question, viz, whether there shall 
be an increase or decrease of the wages paid under tlie last agreement 
between the parties, we have then before us the Important question 
involved in this arbítration. 'The others, as we have said, are of minor 
Importance, were capable of adjustment between the parties, and, had 
they alone existed, they would possibly have been settled between the 
parties themselves or have been adjusted by the two arbitrators: acting 
as mediators. But on this broad question of an increase or decrease 
of wages from the scale of tlie last agreement there was such a radical 
difference between the men and the company and between the two arbi- 
trators chosen by them that the duty and the responsibility of deciding 
that question has fallen upon the third arbitrator. The sense of such 
a grave responsibility must be his warrant for here discussing at pos- 
sibly undue length matters which, on the surface, may seem not to be 
here involved, but which, to his mind, are necessary to an intelligent and 
ust settlement of this wage dispute. With this in view, let us first 

rn-to the exact question involved in this wage Vie hag 

he existing agree- 


The scale of wages at present being paid under 
ment is as: follows: 
Cents 
per hour. 
First six months . 
Second six months — "AS. 


Second year . 
Third year SS eS EG EROS RIE 285 
Fourth Lue ILLE SAET 8 oa oe a E cu ty PL m 29 
Fifth year and thereafter. OPEL TE RAE SES E IAS CEL NA 


The contention of the men is that a flat rate of 35 cents per 
should be: Ec to all employees, or, as stated by counsel for the men 
in their brief: “ We say, in. concluding, that we have submitted a case 
to you for your consideration in which, as we see it, there can be no 

estion of our right for a substantial increase in wages, 2 wage of not 

than 35 cents per hour, * * We are now contending for a flat 
rate of 35 cents per hour." 

Now, to support this contention for a fiat rate of 35 cents per hour, 
it is manifest t we are required to do two things: First, to do away 
with any fixation of wages based on = of service; and, secondly, 
to raise the wa of inexperienced men 114 cents per hour and of ex- 
perienced men 5 cents per hour, with corresponding wages for all men 
of intermediate length of service. Such is the contention of the men. 

On the other hand, the contention of the company, as stated in its 
brief, is: The company's position is that the wages paid the men, 
considering all questions now existing in the Pittsburgh trict, should 
roportionately.” 

rd person is called by two parties to fix the wages that 
shall. be pu by one and received by the other, the difficulty in the 

on lessened by considering what the parties have themselves 

e in the past in fixing such wages. When therefore he finds, as here, 
ane working agreement, it is natural and proper to place on the 
party ng another wage scale, the burden of showing due cause for 
such chan; In this case the company seeks to lower the scale, and 


hour 


we think it right that unless it can show us some substantial reason 
for lowering such seale, we are justified in regarding its agreement of 
a year ago to pay the wages it has been paying as substantial evidence 
thut such wages are not too high. On the other haud, where the mem 
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seek to increase such wages, we are likewise justified In regarding the 
same agreement as substantial evidence that such wages are not too 
low. In other words, both parties have evidenced what they regard as 
fair and right by their last fixation of w: and it is common sense 
for an arbitrator, who is asked by either or th rtles to fix a dif- 
ferent wage rate, to call on him who seeks to change to show sub- 
stantial reason for so seeking to change a standard which both parties 
have themselves set. It does not follow from such reasoning that 
where wages are once set there can be no rise or no fall; it only 
Apples that common-sense principle that when a change is to be made, 
either up or down, there must be substantial reason to warrant such 
change. Ordinarily the universal law of supply and demand estab- 
lishes wage rates, for whatever our theory of what wages are or ought 
to be, the scarcity or overplus of either work or workers controls the 
fixation of such wages. But where, as here, the men and the company 
have gone on with the public transportation duty and left to an 
arbitration the fixation of all wages since the date of this agreement, 
we think the determination of this question should be on broader lines 
than the mere question of supply and demand. 

The ultimate fixation of e wages of street car men is, in our 
judgment, to-day in a somewhat uncertain condition. This is because 
the electric development of E transit has and is undergoing rapid 
changes. ‘The change from a horse car to a present-day interurban 
t of car has been so rapid and the prospective changes are so many 
that the final fixation of a general standard of wages for street car 
men has not been made. We therefore find that not only is there no 
general standard, but we find that each of our large citles has made 
such fixations on the basis of local conditions. In this arbitration we 
have been impressed by the fact that what wages are paid in one city 
afforded little real light on what should be done in detail in another. 

Turning, then, to the problem before us, we find that owing to its 
topography Pittsburgh presents a street car problem that is wholly 
di ey Trom that of any other city, and is one of the most acute 
problems of city transportation that street car operators and street 
car managers anywhere are called apon to justly solve. In Pittsburgh 
there are in the neighborhood of 3, motormen and conductors, op- 
erating approximately 580 miles of tracks—a trackage which if extended 
would span the distance between Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, In this 
territory there are 87 routes, and some 1,000 cars start from and re- 
turn to 20 diferent car barns. In many cities there are main arteries 
where cars run north and south with intersecting cross-town cars, with 
a consequent distribution of directions of travel, but such is not the 
case in Pittsburgh. The high hills and deep valleys, coupled with the 
fact that the real center toward which all tisora and its tributary 
population converges is the small triangle at the forks of the rivers, ex- 
cludes cross-town cars. The whole street car problem centers in the 
triangle between the rivers and from the point to the courthouse. It 
follows, therefore, that there is a congestion of travel to reach this cen- 
tral triangle in the morning and to get away from it in the evening 
that creates a street car problem such as confronts no other American 
city. And as this travel rush centers into two hours in the mornin 
sna two hours at night, and the road must, at those widely spread apa 
hours, have every available man and car at work, it will be seen what 
a difficult problem it is to handle. These concentrations of travel at 
the morning and ene hours are called peaks, and a moment's re- 
flection will show that the travel-peak incident to most cities is ac- 
centuated in Pittsburgh by the fact that practically all lines of travel 
run to a common center. It is as though a liquid was able to pass 
through the nozzle of a funnel as fast as you could pour it into the 
body of the funnel. The extent of these peaks is shown in the proofs 
i this case, Thus in the three morning hours between 6 and 9 o'clock 
the com y must bring 90,000 passengers into the city in 4,600 car 
lots, 53, of whom must be carried from half after 7 to 9 o'clock and 
in 2,000 car lots. In the three hours between 4 and 7 it must take out 102,- 
000 people In 4,300 car trips, 69,000 of whom must be taken from hait 
after 4 to 6, and in 2,300 trips. When it is realized that the summit of 
these two peaks, viz, 8.30 a. m. and 5.30 p. m., are eight hours apart, and 
that during all the other hours, both of night and day, between these 
two pats, the — must have his cars in operation for the 
travel which spreads itself over the remaining hours of the day, we 

in to realize the difficulties of the situation. These uncha ble 
public requirements of travel, namely, two widely separated 2-hour 
peaks, and 20 hours of night and day service, make the d tcher's 
problem of workably and fairly and profitably doing justice alike to all 
three parties concerned, namely, the carmen, the Ner rdg and the pub- 
lic, a problem so complicated as to challenge the ability of the ablest, 
coolest, and fairest men who would attempt it. In trying to solve this 
problem the dispatcher who lays out the runs and the carmen who 
make them are confronted c4 unchangeable fixed public habits and de- 
mands which neither the dispatcher, motorman, or traction company 
can change. One of these is the hour of public travel, concentrating 
the bulk of its travel into two peaks and spreading the remainder over 
all hours of the day and night. In other activities employers and work- 
men can measurably control the hours when work is done, and thus not 
only make it a night or day work, or they can concentrate it all within 
certain hours. For example, in factory work, in the building trades 
and in trades and occupations ope the work can be evenly dis- 
tributed over the working hours of daylight, and if for any reason it is 
desired to have any particular work done at a desired time, either day 
or night, the employer and workman can so arrange it. But in street 
railway work the ps decrees otherwise, and dispatcher, carman, and 
traction compan ave to accept this unylelding and uncbhanzgi ublie 
habit of two daily peaks and continuous night-and-day travel Puto 
such peaks as one of the incidents of street car operation and service. 
This makes street car work a night-and-day occupation. 

In regard to the spread of his possible work ng all over the 24 
hours, and of possibly being on Sundays as well as on holidays, the 
street car man is like the seaman, It will thus be seen that any man 
who chooses street car service as hls work must face the fact that he 1s 
choosing a work of which widespread hours and night and Sunday work 
are uncontrollable incidents, enerally speaking, most other occupa- 
tions are controllable in the time and the concentration of work, and 
when one in such occupations is called upon, for instance, to do night or 
Sunday work he is called on to do that which is not an incident to that 
occupation and is not a necessity. In controllable work both night and 
Sunday work and spread of work over long hours can be avoi but 
when one's work relates to public travel, that work must adjust itself to 
a public demand which does not subject itself either to hours or control. 
It is a mere truism to say that if a dispatcher could spread the work of 
his cars over the whole working day he could arrenga without trouble 
the time when every man's work could be done and there would be no 
difficulty in adjusting his by relation to other occupations. We 
have dwelt on this at length, for we think a recognition of the uncon- 
trollable nature of this public work of street car service is necessary to 


4,000 men, and in their Woods Run Plant 2,000 men. 


a reasonable and just fixation of wages. In weighing, therefore, the 
character of such work it is clear that street car eme ce in the uncon- 
trollable spread of its hours, caused by the peaks, the necessity of con- 
tinuous service through every 24 hours of day and night and by its 
bein uired on Sundays and holidays is a work which in these par- 
ticulars Is less desirable than that of most other occupations. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that coupled with these 
nnfavorable facts thus created by the nature cf this public service there 
is coupled to it as public labor a valuable and oftentimes overlooked 
incident, and this is the certainty of the work. In the final analysis 
possibly the most favorable factor in work is the certainty of its con- 
tinuance. Work will not keep, and a =F out of work is a day lost, 
Steady work, a work that from its public character goes on without 
stop, a work that panics, shut-downs, lack of orders, overstocking of the 
market, and many other of the accidents and misfortunes of business 
does not affect in stopping men's work, is a factor that reason and com- 
mon sense require shculd be regarded in a just estimate, We think 
that, other things ung. i ual, the man who was offered guaranteed 
work that would pay h 1,000 a year as long as he chose to con- 
tinue it would have a much more valuable work than one who received 
much higher pay but had no assurance it would last, In that regard 
street car service possesses an advantage over and above others. If a 
Street car company fails, its work does not stop or its employees go idle. 
Whether the company fails or prospers, whether times are or 
bad, the street car must run. his often overlooked fact of the cer- 
tainty and stability of street car service is shown by the evidence in this 
case, for while the proofs show that 75,000 men are out of work in 
the Pittsburgh district and the wage pay roll of the district has fallen 
off $350,000 a day, or nearly $10,000, a month, no one of the 3,000 
motormen and conductors of this company have been lald off. We 
allude to these facts of men in other branches of work being idle, not as 
factors of any oversupply of men to work and therefore as a reason why 
street car men who have work shonld be reduced in pay because other 
men are idle, but simply to strikingly emphasize what we have to say of 
the overlooked fact that street car service is virtually a guaranteed 
service. As contrasted with the certainty of street car service we have 
uncontradicted proof of the uncertainty of other employment in this 
district. Thus, speaking of the work situation here, an experienced 
statistical witness whose business it is to gather together information 
for“ ne mercantile houses, wholesale jobbing houses, houses that 
want to know conditions on stock purchasing and credits" and who 
frankly states he has no politics, speaking of the eight Carnegie mills in 
this district, says : 

“The reports of that yet god officially show their normal employ- 
ment last year was about 23,300: in June, this year, it was 18.600. 
Last year these men were employed six days a week, and this year, with 
the um d so of two mills, ar ierat and Homestead, they are 
employed four days a week ves e Pressed Steel Car Co, in 
June, 1913, and previous to that time were employing at mi Rocks 

he num- 
ber out of employment at MeKees Rocks now is 1,500, and Woods Run 
200, as a TS last year. * The Manufactuers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh is an organization of metal trades, the machinery builders, 
and toolmakers of the district. The men 1 by the Manufac- 
turers' Association this year, as compared wi ast, is about 40 per 
cent less than last year. Most of these nre steel workers. 
The coal 5 in the Pittsburgh district employ about 50,000 
miners and ne workers. At the present time they are employing 
30,000 or a little less. There are about 21,000 workers idle in this 
district to-day. * * There are 37,000 coke ovens in this district 
and 17,000 of them are idle. * * The Carnegie Steel Co. has 59 
furnaces, and there are 31 operating ‘out of the 59 furnaces at the 
present time. * * * The 1st day of July there were 40,000 railroad 
men out in the Pittsburgh district inclosed within a 60-mile radius; 
that is, shop men, freight and passenger crews, and track repairers.” 

Confirming this general estimate, the general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. says: 

“Compared with number of men a year ago, we employ at the present 
time about 5,000 men less than a year ago. 'The men are anxious to 
work, and it is distressing and 8 to see the men around the 
works that we can't give work to. I believe this is true of all coal 
companies. There are some worse than the Pittsburgh Coal Co., if 
that is possible.“ 

With such facts as above, and covering so many branches of industry, 
the stability and certainty of work in the case of motormen and con- 
ductors is an advantage in favor of that em va prid that more than 
offsets the advantages of other occupations, but which, with such advan- 
tages, have no guaranteed certainty of work. 

Another feature of street car men's work that is overlooked, and 
which js not possessed by many other occupations, is that it combines 
out-of-door work with sheltered work. While the evidence is—and it is 
no doubt true—that the vibration of the car is conducive to kidney 
trouble, the standing on the feet to varicose veins, that stomach trouble 
is common and the hours are hard, yet no one could critically look at 
the large number of carmen who attended these hearings and not be 
impressed with the general robustness of their appearance. This was 
especially so among the motormen. Reflection will show that such 
work is conducive to health. He has the great advantage of open air, but 
modern improvements have given him an inclosed shelter in which to 
work, and, if he desires, his stool at times relieves him from standing 
on his feet. Like changes in car service and the general and growing 
adoption of the pay-as-you-enter car allows the conductors also to 
stay nt the rear of the car, instead of requiring them to breathe the 
oftentimes close and confined air of a crowded car. These three fea- 
tures of certainty of work, open air, and yet sheltered work are matters 
which go to the vg root of thin are factors in favor of this ocen- 

tion which tend to offset the disadvantages which it certainly has. 

here is another feature which should be considered in making a just 
estimate, and that is that street car service, whether from its activity, 
its mingling with the public, or from the fact that men like to conrol, 
as the motorman and conductor do the car, seems to attract men. In 
that regard we have in the proofs where different witnesses who had 
been en, in many other occupations have either from the element 
of health, from irregularity or uncertanty of work in other occupa- 
tions, or from varlous causcs, left them to take up street car work. 
nlso there is proof of a considerable number of other men who after 
giving up street car work have come back to it. Another feature 
must not be overlooked, and this especially refers to conductors. While 
in other occupations a long pue of apprenticeship is necessary to fit 
one for such work, the proof in this case is that two weeks' trial will 
fit a man for vd ge meg undertaking conductor's work. 

In considering this subject we have not overlooked the fact that 
ears have increased in size and carry more passengers, that there are 
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moré stops to make and more street trafic to be contended. with, but 
coupled with all these facts there are many other things to be con- 
sidered. While there are more people carried on a large car than in 
the old type of car, yet the pay-as-you-enter system has made a conductor 8 
work easier than when he bad to push through a crowded car. So also 
the electrical equipment and brake facilities in a car have tended to 
give the motorman more effective means of operating and controlling it. 

Having thus considered the general features of street car work we 
turn to the contention of the street car company that the wages of 
the men should be reduced. In considering that subject, as also the 
osition of the men, we start, as we have said, with the agreement of 
fast year as a working basis, and we place upon the party seeking to 
change that basis the burden of showing such substantial ground for 
departing from it. In that regard, both parties base their contention 
on the relation of wages to the cost of living. The contention of the 
company is that, taking a range of several years, they say that while 
under the proofs in this case and as testified to by an expert statisti- 
cian called by the men, there has been an increase in the price of food 
roducts, there has been a larger increase in the wages paid by the 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. to its men. Turning first to the increase of 


the cost of food produc it seems in a general way to be conceded by 
all parties that food products consist su eint of two-fifths of the 
expense of living, and on that basis it would seem to be further assumed 


hat there has been as applled to food products an added expense of 
MERIT less than 8 per cent of the entire sum covered by the whole 
cost of living. Going back over the years during which this increase 
has been going cn, the company says they have increased the wages 
of motormen and conductors over 12 per cent, For example, this in- 


crease may be illustrated by citing the increase of wages of the five- 
year men for the years— 
Wages per hour of five-year men. 


any fixation of wages based on length of service, and, secondly, to 
per hour. 


company and = men an m fo know and understand each 
other, it must. apparen 
application of such A gest would be highly injurious to the public. 
he proofs in the case strikingly evidence the unwisdom of placing 

new and untried men on the same wage scale as old and proved men. 
In Exhibit 31 we have a chart showing the contrasted result of the 
work of new and old men. Take, for example, the six months’ men as 
compared with five year and over men. The chart charges up to each 
class, in addition to the wages paid such class, the sums they have cost 
the company in accidents. These figures are striking when they are 
understood. Take, for example, the five-year men as a class; while he 
was doing $300 worth of wage work for the 5 the company paid 

9 as the expense of accidents he caused while earning such $300. 

‘aking. however, the average work of the six months’ man while he was 
doing $285 worth of wage work for the company, the company paid 
$178 as the expense of accidents he caused while earning the $235 
wages. In other words, taking the work of that class of new men as 
a whole, the accidents resulting from it actually cost the company about 
seven times as much as the accidents of the five-year men. When the 
further fact is borne in mind that very many men in this five-year class 
never have any accident, the unfairness of 3 sny system of 
street railroad operation and wages where no distinction is made be- 
tween length of service and f om from accidents, the unwisdom of 
such a pes is apparent. At the argument it was in effect said that a 
six-months motorman might be put on the same car as a five-year con- 
duetor, or a six-months conductor with a flve-year motorman, and that 
so long as the company had the six-months man aana the work of a 
five-year man the former should receive the same 5 ut however this 
might be in the case of some individual men, reflec ion shows the argu- 
ment is not sound. It assumes that six-months men as a class are do ng 
the work in the same way the five-year men are, when in point of fa 


we have seen by tlie cost of accidents the new men as a class are doing 
the work far more expensively and not so well as the experienced men. 
For every $500 of work the new men as a whole are doing, the com- 
pany is paying $350 extra for the accidents the new men’s work has 
resulted In. Such actual results show how unsound and unfounded the 
argament is. Without MK into further detall in this particular 
we limit ourselves to saying that neither the evidence or the reasons 
advanced show any ground on which we could base an award that all 
motormen and conductors be placed on an equal footing without refer- 
ence to their length of service. 

Turning next to the claim that the wages be increased to 35 cents 
per hour, we inquire what grounds have been shown for this increase? 
n that regard the counsel for the men in their brief contend that the 
“ wages Mgr to be higher than those which have prevailed in the past 
if the work is now harder or more responsible or if it requires more, 
skill, or if it be shown that the wages in the past have been too low 
or beneath a living wage," and, further, “that the wages paid must 
be increased side by side with the cost of living in order to secure the 
welfare of the workers." 

As we have said before, each large city has n street car problem 
peculiar to itself and the system of hours, classification, runs, and gen- 
eral arrangement of the work is so peer tar to each that arguments 
based on other cities is, when the service as a whole is being considered, 
unreliable. In spite of this we may safely affirm that no city in the 
United States pays as much as the fiat rate of 35 cents here contended 
for, and, secondly, that while there are some few large cities that pay. 
somewhat more than Pittsburgh, there are far more cities that pay less. 
We are justified in saying that, taking the street car system as a 
whole in the la cities of the United States, the wages paid street 
car men in Pittsburgh is above the average paid in other cities. We 
think this fact tends to show the present scale should not be changed in 
Pittsburgh unless there is something of a local nature that necessitates 
a different wee scale in Pittsburgh from other large cities. We have 
carefully weighed the testimony on the question of rents, and while 
there are proofs of some individual men whose rents have been increased, 
and while there is the evidence of those owning real estate that they 
have raised their rents, yet taking the testimony as a whole we are 
Satisfied that during the last few years house rents, as distinguished 
from business rents, have not increased in Pittsburgh. As to the in- 
creased cost of food, we have elsewhere shown that such Increase during 
those years has been more than offset by the increased scale of wages 
this company has paid to each service grade of its men. As to the work 
now being harder than in former years, we are unable from the evi- 
dence to find any such increased hardship as warrants a change from 
existing rates It is true the cars are larger, but with such cars has 
developed effective mechanism for operating and controlling them. 

The work of motormen is under all circumstances res nsible, and 
their vigilance when the car is in motion !s constant and unchaneme. 
but it has always been so. While the motorman is constantly appre- 
hensive of accidents, and where sections of his run permit high speed, he 
is liable to have some unexpected person, Posi or object confront 
— rig it must be borne in mind that on streets where traffic is con- 
fest and progress necessarily slow he has the elements in his favor of 

roved regulations and enforcement of traffic rules, of helpful cooper- 
ation by cornermen, and, above all, an increased and enlightened ob- 
servance by the general public of safety requirements. The traction 
car has in itself been a great teacher to the public of ter care for 
its own safety. So also with the conductor. While the enlarged car 
calls upon him to handle more poopie and collect more fares, yet by the 

-as-you-enter system, as we have carefully watched the work i con- 
uctors, has tly simplified his work fares and has 
given him fuller and freer opportunity than under the old system to 
receive and discharge 8 Under the old system he had often 
to remember and stop his car while he was in the midst of a crowded 
car and busy in the collection of fares. Under ordinary circumstances, 
he now collects all his fares as passengers are getting on a stopped car, 
and when he is required to stop the car no fares are then being col- 
lected. In that respect the introduction of larger cars has not tended 
to make his work more difficult. 

In considering this whole subject, we have not overlooked the un- 
favorable factors, the wide spread of hours, the physical and mental 
strain and anxiety on the part of the motorman and the foot and kid- 
ney strain incident to his and the conductor's being constantly on their 
feet; the necessity at times of the latter entering crowded cars and be- 
ing subjected to abuse and public remarks at the hands of selfish and 
unreasonable Le meris gut &nd the fact that the hours of labor are 
spread and separated, but in spite of it all, the fact has been borne in 
upon us during these dM that, whatever the cause, the car men 
presented an appearance of healthy vigor and strength that is more 
marked than in most other sets of men. In that connection it is to be 
borne in mind that while there are times when they are exposed to the 
elements and when the conductor is subjected to the close atmosphere 
of crowded cars in the brief peaks or rush periods, yet the facts must 
not be overlooked that, owing to shelter in the front of the car, which 
the motorman and that the pay-as-you-enter car keeps the con- 
ductor in the back of the car, there exists in the case of car men the 
opportunity to do their work practically in the open air while at the 
same time they are sheltered from the weather. In measuring the hard- 
Ship of their work, it should not be overlooked that there are but few 
branches of human labor, whether it be the laborer in the ditch, the 
farmer in the field, the man at the lathe or roll, the clerk in the store, 
all of whom are on their feet all day long, the teacher in the school, or 
Indeed, any kind of human labor where such an opportunity of sheltered 
and at the same time open-alr work exists. We refer to these factors 
at length as showing that while we have heard with sympathy the 
proofs in this case of the hardships incident to car men's work, we have 
also observed that when compared with other branches of employment 
there are favorable factors in car men's work which must not be over- 
looked—factors which many other occupations do not have. And in 
that connection it should not be overlooked that where his residence 
requires it the street car man has a free dally transfer to and from his 
work, an extra which in other occupations would amount to at least $30 
a year, in addition to such free transportation as he uses at other times, 

here is also another factor which must be borne in mind by anyone 
called upon to adjust the wages of street car men, which must not be 
overlooked. No business can continue to exist which does not keep a 
proper relation between the cost of its labor and the price of its 
product. If the maker of any product is paying his men a certain 
price to make it and he raises the wanes of him who makes it, he must 
correspondingly Increase his price to the man to whom he sells it. If 
he does not, bankruptcy is ahead of him. This was illustrated by two 
Instances in the anthracite coal.industry. 

The Anthracite Arbitration Board raised the price of miner's wages, 
and to meet this advance the operators raised the price of anthracite 


of collectin 


that tax in an additional 


rci pet on the coal to consumer. 
may object to this, but after all, 


as there was nothing but the coal 
to pay the increased wages to the miner or the tax to the State, to 
the coal pay it is to make the consumer pay it. And so it has 
come about: that where wages are raised by arbitration boards or State 
9 the consumer, in the end, pays them and can be fairly 
led upon to pay them, for there is no one but the consumer of any 
article to pay the cost of producing that article. But in the case of 
street railways we have a different situation, We have all grown 
used to paying a 5-cent fare. The habit of our people and the coinage 
of our country have fixed: the nickel as the unit of street car fare. 
The result is that the traction company can not raise fares and thus 
charge the ssenger the fair and equitable share he should pay in 
the cost of hauling him which has arisen by reason of higher wages. 
In that connection it will be observed that while the wages paid by 
this and other street car companies have from time to time been 
increased, no corresponding increase has been made over the nickel 
fare, and in some cases it has been reduced. We do not overlook the 
fact that electricity, larger cars, a larger volume of business, faster 
schedules, and other factors have enabled these companies to economize 
in other directions, but nevertheless the one unchangeable fact of an 
unraisable nickel fare is such a barrier to increased revenue to a street 
railway as calls for wise caution on the part of an arbitrator striving: 
to do justice to both car ar. eri and men, 

After- full consideration of this entire subject, and including the 
matters involved in questions 12, 13, and 14 of the submission, we have 
reached the conclusion that the contention of the men for an increase 
over the- present scale, or a change therefrom, should not be granted 
for Pittsburgh or for Washington, Pa. 

Having disposed of these questions. which, as we have said, constitute 
the substantial ones which n tated this arbitration, we turn to the 
minor ones which, no doubt, would have been adjusted by the parties 
themselves. 

These questions group themselves under certain heads which we will 
consider collectively. nder the first head we will consider certain 
claims for extra compensation not allowed by the present or former 
scales, At present no extra pay is allowed for night or holiday runs, 
for. snow-plow. work, or for five minutes a man is required to 
report ore his platform work starts. ‘Taking these ae. in order, it 
is contended by the men that men operating night cars should be paid 
paid 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. This means one-fourth additional 

> In 8 of this claim the men contend that virtually all 
9 of industry pay extra for night work; that when a man is 
required to do night work he should paid extra; that the night 
operation of a car is harder than day. On the other hand, the com- 
ny contend that the night work is easier than day—for the motorman, 
ar ng of the decrease of street traffic; for the conductor, because 
of the absence of passengers, and that street car service is a night and 
e operation of which night work is a regular part. As we have shown: 
ore, night work is a necessary incident to street car service, It is 
an uncontrollable requirement of the public. No extra fare is paid for 
it, and the proof in this case is that it is done at a loss to the eei T 2 
It is evident, therefore, that street car ht work is an uncontrollable 
incident to. such work; that therein it differs from most occupations 
where night work can be avoided. In that res it is like the work 
of newspaper men, policemen, sailors, and railroad men generally, in 
that it can. not be tponed until day. It is therefore clear that, 
as a general principle, the same reason which justifies extra pay for 
night work: in time-controllable day occupations does not apply: to 
street car work. The of extra for night service, with the 
exception of one city, is the invariable practice of street car com- 
panies, As to the work being harder or more objectionable than day 
work, the proofs show that these night runs are largely chosen by 
men whose seniority give them a preference of runs; the records show 
that while the average age im service of the regular men who operates 
early, late, and swing runs is 8j years, the average áge in service of 
those who operate night runs is over 91 years. These facts show that 
under present conditions night runs are largely chosen in preference to 
an runs by those whose seniority gives them the right choice. 

What has been said of night work applies to Sunday and holiday 

work. Both are incident to street car service, and are as unch le 


Buffalo, Boston, 
Cleveland, and several others, is to allow no extra pay for Sunday 
work. In Pittsburgh tlie practice been to pay in some instances 
for such work by allowing 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. The con- 
tention of the company is that this extra Sunday pay should be abol- 
ished; the contention of the men is that it should be further increased. 
For example, if a man has a 10-hour run duri the week and an 
S-hour run on Sunday, he should hereafter be paid 15-hours' pay for 
his 8-hour run instead of for 10 hours, as is now the case. In our view 
the contentions of both. partles must be refused; in other we 
hold the present schedules should stand. Our reasons for so holding 
are as we have said, that Sunday work is an incident to street car 
service, and stands on the same ral footing as the work of sailors, 
licemen, and like occupations. e almost general street car practice 
so regarded it and has allowed no extra pay for it. In tha 
we think the present contention of the company. is founded on good 
reason supported by the general street car practice.. But as the ques- 
tion comes before us, the Pittsburgh Railways Co. has in the last 
schedule and for some years made some extra allowance for some Sun- 
day runs, This established practice the company now seeks to change. 
Its only ground for doing so we have fairly stated above. But these 
reasons have always existed, and with them before it the company 
has chosen for some years to make this extra allowance for some 
Sunday runs, We are now asked to change it, not for any cause that 
has arisen since im 80 paying. As we have said before, where 
any change in an e ng scale is sought the burden rests on him who 
asks it to show grounds for such change. We therefore adhere to the 
present scale, and, for reasons stated, we refuse the contention of the 
company that no extra pay be allowed for Sunday runs and the con- 
tention of the men that they be allowed additional pay for such runs. 
What we have said as to Sunday runs applies in large part to holi- 


day runs. Holiday work is an incident, a necessary part, of street car 


3 to present practice, the names of all men who are 
0 


duty are common in all occupations where a. particular on is as- 
signed to a particular work and where such work can not postponed. 
Railroad engineers, firemen, and conductors so report. In the city 


schools the pane must be in their hour and teachers 
of the opening of the schools, and in large stores 

clerks are required to report enough ahead of the opening time so that 
they are in their pce at the counters before the scheduled opening 
time. "This flve nutes' reporting time is not paid for, and tlie con- 
tention of the men is that it should be paid for as regular platform time. 
The contention of the men is that during this preliminary time the 
man examines his car, and of this the company gets the benefit. The 
proofs show that advance-reporting time is not paid for in the follow- 
ing cities: Buffalo, Cleveland, In apolis, Brooklyn, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, and New York; and to these may be added Toronto, 
where the inquiry. showed. there was a 10-minute advance report, for 
which no pay was allowed. Payment of this five minutes as platform 
time would require $35,000 a year, and the proofs show that the com- 
y already. pays. as actual platform time nearly $90,000 for other 
tems of dead time. In view of all the facts and the 8 in other 
cities, we are of opinion no change should be made from the present 


e. i 
. We next consider the snowplow work. This work is exceptional, not 
in the ordinary routine, at times calls for unusually long hours, and 
the su l operation of the sweepers calls for qualifications that are 
not required in ordinary motormen or conductors’ work. In that r d 
the testimony is, “ running the car forward is about the same as other 
cars; but running the broom ought to be taken care of by a shopman 
rather than by a conductor, ‘The broom should be operated by a man 
who is familiar with machinery and mechanical devices. The brooms 
are ted by a separate motor. When the car is running in one 
direction the controller operating that motor is right beside the motor- 
man and he oj tes it, but when it is running in the opposite direction 
the controller is at the other end of the car and the conductor operates 
it. The difficulty comes in operating the brooms; if the brooms are a 
little too low they. hammer themselves out on the pavement; or if they 
set too high sometimes.the chains come off. e heavier the snow 


We next turn to the 9 — — concerning the Perrysville Avenue, the 
Greenfield Avenue, the Verona cars and the manning of mall, money, 
work, and ash cars. Under the present system the car men themselves 
under the seniority rule, select the runs for the Verona and Greenfield: 
Avenne routes and the superintendent can not veto or control the man- 
ning of the cars. On the Perrxsville Avenue, while the men can select, 
under the seniority. rule, such selection is subject to approval by the 
superintendent. The men contend. the superintendent's power of veto 
oyer the Perrysville line should be done away with and that that line 
should be pat on the same footing as the Verona and Greenfield. On 
the other d, the company. contend the su ntendent's approval 
should be extended to the Verona and Greenfield lines, the same as on 
the Perrysville Avenue line. The proofs show that the three routes 
are 8 the same, in that the grades are long and steep, and 
the Mares i the car shonld be done by men whose coolness, judg- 
ment, prompíness, and other qualities fit them to meet the emergencies 
which are more likely to arise on these routes. It is therefore clear 
that if these facts justify the placing of a superintendent's approval is 

roper on the Perrysville route, the Verona and Greenfield routes should 

2 on the same basis. 

t is à matter of common experience that among a number of men 
equally qualified for the ordinary routine work of any occupation there 
are certain men who are s Hy fitted to meet unforeseen contin- 

cies. When the parti work to be done may meet such dangers, 
tis the duty of a superintendent to use corresponding care in selecting 
men fitted for that work. Indeed, the law would hold a superintendent 
guilty of negligence in falling to carefully select for such work a man 
85 ally fitted therefor. Such being the case, for this board to deprive 

e superintendent of the power of in any way controlling the selection 
of the men, while at the same. time Hone him responsible for not 
making a p r selection, would not be right. The proofs in this case 
show a prac illustration. They are: 

“There is a long hill from Hazelwood Avenue down to Second Aye- 
nue. In the history of the road we have had several very serious acci- 
dents on Greenfield Avenue. Greenfield Avenue used to be a preference 
route—that is, one where the men chose, subject to approval by super- 
intendent—none but old men ran it; but two years ago it was con- 

ed; but we want to make it a preference route again. We had an 
accident that cost us over $100, since the last nj ment. It was 
on account of a car getting away on that. street „ 
a number of years the Perrysville Avenue line has been considered. a 
preference line. at is, a man is not permitted to operate on that 
unless. where he chooses run the superintendent says, O. K. You 
are all right for that line. "This is something we have asked from the 
mea e. We wanted Verona and Greenfield also included. They 
are not included, and we wanted that. The reason is we had a vere 
serious accident on Greenfield Avenue some time ago, and we also hat 
an accident that killed a motorman on the Verona line, and we félt the 
men should be carefully selected.” 

The same general reasoning applies to the mail, work freight, money 
and work cars. The manning of these cars require men of special 


‘aptitude of whom the management should have tbe selection with a 


ew to petting men specially fitted for such work. The men handling 
the mail cars are in effect bonded employces of the company. The 
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freight men are acquainted with patrons and requirements along the 


route. The work crew have to handl line 
work, and must have the ability to direct laboring crews. It clear 
that to have all such men assigned to such duties by virtue of a gen- 
eral eem ens and with an absence of that discretion of choice 
which must exercised to secure men fitted for particular tasks would 
result in confusion and general dissatisfaction. Summing up, therefore, 
the different subjects of tbis group, and in view of the workings under 
former agreements, we are satisfied that no sufficient cause has been 
shown to warrant making Greenfield Aveaue a preference route and for 
making Verona one also. We think Verona, Greenfield, and Perrysville 
should all be subject to veto. We think no sufficient poun has been 
shown for changing the present arrangement as to the mail, freight, 
money, work, and ash cars. 

We next turn to the extra allowance to trippers. Under the present 
schedule, as we understand it, late straight men who work mornin 
trippers receive 25 cents extra. It is now contended by the men tha 
this sum should be raised to 35 cents, and the same pay should be ex- 
tended to a late-early or a late swing man, provided the dead time be- 
tween the completion of his run and the ning of the extra work 
is more than 50 minutes. On the hearing the proofs satisfy us of the 
reasonablencss of extending the practice now applying to late straight 
men so that it should apply to late early and late swing men, and it is 
so awarded. We find in the evidence, or in the eral situation, no 
sufficient und shown for increasing the 25 cents compensation now 

id to cents compensation as contended for by the men, or reduc- 
ng it to 15 cents as contended by the company. The arbitrator ad- 

heres to the amount ngw provided by the e. 

The next contention refers to the mode of counting the money col- 
the men. Where the money is not handled by the conductor, 
but is placed by the passenger in a pay-as-you-enter box no complaint is 
made. but where the money is personally collected by the conductor, 
complaint is made. ractice is at the end of his run 
the money collected is placed by the conductor in an envelope and 
handed in at the barn. It is there pes in a safe which is taken to 
the general office. It is there coun by a force of some 20 women 
clerks, and if any mistake is discovered overplus or shortage from 
the report is at once ted and the man receives his overplus or is 
com ed to pay the shortage, without his having any opportunity of 
checking up the mistake. It is evident the fairness of the system rests 
wholly on Phe accuracy and honesty of the women who do the counting. 
This system is in general use in street car companies, and no better 
meth has been devised. At the hearing the board invited suggestions 
which would enable it to outline some other and better method of 
counting the money. About one-third of the cars are now equipped 
with pay-as-you-enter boxes, and it is in evidence that within two years 
substantially all cars will be so equipped. This will remove all grounds 
of complaint. The present method, we are free to say, is open to ve 
objections, for no man is willing to have his count questioned without 
his being present, and if the practice were to so continue we would 
feel constrained to find some way to change it, although no practical 
working method was shown by the evidence or in response to the 
board's suggestion, In view, however, of the fact that pay-as-you-enter 
boxes are now being installed, that the company is itself desirous of 
changing the practice and is now EE Bi to supersede it, our now 
ordering the company to receive such funds at the barn would make 
a change to a system which experience has shown is also not satis- 
factory, and that it would require all conductors to remain at the barn 
unm rete funds were counted, we feel that no change should now be 
ordered. 

It remains to consider the question of free transportation. The 
resent status is that all motormen and conductors are now furnished 
ree transportation to and from their work and also at all other times 

when they are in uniform. The contention of the men is that the re- 
striction as to requiring them to be in uniform should be removed. This 
is opposed by the company on the ground that while it is willing and 
does extend free transportation to the men, that the requirement of 
their being in uniform when ved travel affords a sure means of identi- 
fication and prevents the privilege being abused. After full consid- 
eration, we are of opinion that no sufficient reason has been shown to 
warrant any change from existing conditions, It may be possible that 
in places where the men are few in number and know each other that 
a free transportation system might safely dispense with the requirement 
of a uniform, but in such large cities as Buffalo, Chicago, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, and New York the wearing of a uniform is necessary if a 
man desires to avail himself of free transportation. The pass system 
was subject to so many abuses that in the present state of public opinion 
on that subject any extension of it beyong the immediate necessities 
of the business would seem questionable. As we read the award in the 
Boston arbitration, even the giving by the Pittsburgh Railways Co, 
of free transportation to its employees when not traveling on the 
pose of the company is condemned. In that regard the arbitrators 
said: 
“Should the eer ges jc when not engaged in the business of the com- 
— be furnished with unlimited free transportation? It is hard to 
istinguish in principle unlimited free transportation of employees of a 
street railway company from free use of the telegraph by the employees 
of a telegraph company, or unlimited free use of the telephone by the 
employees of a telephone company, free use of the express facilities 
of an express company by its employees and use of electricity by 
the employees of a lighting company. 

“Public opinion to-day, enforced by the legislature and the courts, 
demands that all elements of discrimination be eliminated by the 
public-service corporations. The public has a right to know ta 
puse service company serves all persons alike, that its officers, direc- 

ors, and employees obtain no special privileges by reason of their 
Mme or employment, and that, when off duty, they stand as a private 
citizen.” 

The grant of such free transportation has always been given in 
Pittsburgh to carmen whether on business of the company or not, 

rovided they were in uniform, and the uniform, as a means of identi- 

cation has been the usage in the company giving like free transporta- 
tion to firemen and 0 when in uniform. We find in the evi- 
dence and the general subject no sufficient grounds to lead to a change 
from existing and long-observed requirements in that respect. 

By the submission we are required to write into the agreement the 
time during which the same shali run. In that regard the arbitrator 
has suggestions from his fellow arbitrators on the one hand of five 
pag ts and on the other hand of one year. After careful consideration 

e has reached the conclusion that the agreement shall stand for two 
years from the date of this report and that the time blank in the a 


e trains, must be fitted neg 
is 


The present 


ment should be filled so as to read until September 30, 1916," and 
ail other blanks shall be filled in in accordance with the conclusions 
heretofore stated, 


The testimony in this arbitration took a somewhat wider range than 
the questions involved. In view of that fact, we are moved to bring 
to the attention of the employees of this company and to the officials 
of the com y certain suggestions, feeling that, coming as they do 
from outside and disinterested persons, they may possibly. be o: some 
service to both the employees in their relation to the company and to 
the company in its relation to its employees. 

These suggestions, for they are mere 9 and, of course, have 
no binding effect on anyone, accompany this report. 

Jos. BUFFINGTON, Arbitrator. 
I concur in the above. 
James C. Gray, Arbitrator, 
I dissent from the above as per opinion filed herewith. 
STEPHEN G. PORTER, Arbitrator. 


SUGGESTIONS MADE, 


Traction transportation is a pe service and not a private enter- 
prise, and all who are engaged in it, whether they are owners or oper- 
ators of its cars and lines, are alike public servants. It is true a share- 
holder of a traction ber queer d who furnishes the money to build, equip, 
and pee its lines and cars invests his money therein: and he or she 
is entitled to just regard for his personal property thus invested, 
and it is also true that the operative who furnishes his labor in op- 
era the road is entitled to just regard for his labor. But over and 
beyond this it must not be overlooked that the stockholder who fur- 
nishes the car and the man who operates it have both undertaken a 
public duty, and that their respective private rights are subject to the 
public duty which they have undertaken. The State, in its sovereign 
power, has created the traction company and has imposed the obliga- 
tion of public service on the car owner and the car operative alike. To 
enable these two to carry out this public service of transportation, it 
pays through its individual citizens the fund in the shape of fares to 
carry on this public service. Such being the case, it follows that the 
rights of the car owner and the car Pago can never rise higher 
than the public right of effective public service, and that whenever 
and wherever operative or owner asserts any claim against the other 
which affects the efficiency of due public service, such person, whether 
operative, owner, o tion, or corporation, is losing sight of the 
fact that traction transportation is a public service and not a private 
right. Such being the case, cars being necessary to transport the pub- 
lic, and men being required to run these cars, it goes without saying 
that only when there is the fullest and heartiest cooperation between 
the man who furnishes the car and the man who operates the car will 
the public be properly served. Where the spirit of cooperation, good 
will, what we term in common talk “ team work,” is lacking, where the 
car owner and the car worker do not understand and help each other 
the public is bound to suffer. The road is not owned by the company 
to be operated for its benefit, nor is it to be controlled by the opera- 
tives for their benefit; it is only when due public service is the aim of 
both parties and when each shall so control himself that the public 
service shall be the aim of both that the Tu for which the law 
grenta the franchise of running the car and creates the work for men 
o operate it that the true purpose of the great public service of trac- 


tion transportation is met. It follows from this that the key to the 
doing of t great public service lies in the proper spirit of coopera- 
tion on the of each and every one engaged in such service. hat 


is cooperation? Its best definition is team work. It means shoulder-to- 
shoulder work. It means the company, by its officials, knowing the 
men, appreciating their work, seeking in every possible way their wel- 
fare, and the men seeking in every way to aid, better, and improve 
the company's service. We hear much in these days about the division 
between capital and labor. We are told the divislon will be wider. 
That capital will combine and form its unions against labor, and labor 
will combine and form its unions against capital. But every man must 
see that the man who puts the money in the pay envelope and the 
man who takes it out can not, when they come to understand each 
other aright, prosper when fighting each other. The true union of the 
future is the union across the pay envelope by the man who puts the 
pay into it and the man who takes it out. Now, how can this problem 
of cooperation be practically worked out? Simply and only in this 
way—by acquaintance, by financial cooperation, and by a sensible ad- 
justment of differences. 

Let us take up these subjects one by one, for they are all bound 
together, and give our ideas on the subject. First, by acquaintance, 
Under old labor conditions labor disputes settled themselves, because the 
man who had a man working for him was generally working with him. 

The old-time employer and the old-time employees knew each other, 
were interested in each other, knew each other's business, each other's 
needs, and they were enabled to continue a lifetime together with no 
unsettled disputes. f to-day the old conditions of small operations 
could be brought back, the large part of our labor and capital troubles 
would end by the small 3 knowing his men and his men know- 
ing him. But changed conditions are upon us and we have for example 
instead of employee and employer being face to face, 3,000 motormen 
and conductors in this company, by far the larger part of whom in all 
probability do not 8 know the general superintendent and other 
officers of this company. his condition can not be changed, but to 
our minds it could be bettered, That any such condition could be 
brought about that all of the officials of this company and all of the 
men should know each other personally is, of course, idle; but we do 
think that they could be brought much closer together by such a plan 
as the board of cooperation we have suggested in general outline in 
our first suggestion. Long experience in court and in the sotesne of 
those differences and misunderstandings that will always arise between 
men has convinced us that a great many such differences die a natural 
death when the parties to a suit get together and find out that every 
question, like a line fence, has two sides. As the hearings of this 
arbitration went on, the growth of the spirit of fairness, of coopera- 
tion, of respect for each other's rights was manifest in the attitude of 
both sides. We are, therefore, clear that the organization of a board 
of cooperation, composed of men selected by the men from the different 
barns and by officials designated by the company, could and would brin 
the officials and the operatives of this company closer together, woul 
enable them to understand the mutual difüculties and hardships of the 
men and of the company, would enable the company to take n broader 
and fuller view of the rights of the men, the men to take a broader 
and fairer view of the difficulties of the company, that both would have 
& better and face-to-face view of each other than before, and that both 
men and company would have a broader and juster view of their re- 
spective duties to the public service than in the past. We can not help 
but feel that the service rendered by the men in the way of better- 
ments, improvements, avoidance of accidents, better operative methods 
would 8 contribute to the welfare of the company and the better- 
ment of the service to the public, and that regular and full meetings 
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of such board and the payment of the men for their day’s attendance 
2 funds. 


and ary would be a w use of the company’s s mere out- 
vr — ve, in some measure, the reasons why we suggest the forma- 
ion of a 


ard as outlined in our first Suggestion. 
Our second point is financial cooperation, The practical basis of 
cooperation between a traction company and its employees is wages. 
The one pays wages for work done, and the other works because ip — 
nre paid. hile there is cooperation in this arrangement, it is often 
but skin deep, for if the cooperation in a traction company goes no 
further than mere wages, especially when agens br and employee do 
not really know or appreciate each other, the relation is an at-arms- 
length one and there is no real cooperation, and the public service 
suffers accordingly. ‘True cooperation consists in the man who works 
and the man who furnishes the work being interested, not in wnges 
alone but in the outcome of the public service rendered. And this de- 
sirable end, a real deep interest and pride in the work done, will rar d 
in our judgment, be brought about by the workers' financial intorest 
the work done. To our mind, the final solution of the capital-and-labor 
problem will only be brought about by profit-sharing labor. As we have 
said, the true union of the future is the mutual union—interest and 
sbaring of labor in the financial result of capital's work. If such be 
the case—and far-seeing and thoughtful men are now realizing this 
fact and trying to work it out—why should not the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Co. and its 3,000 motormen and conductors be; g it out 
now, for that it will be worked out UE other companies and 
other sets of traction employees is certain? e common sense of men 
will never be content until capital and labor are enabled to work hand 
in hand for their common good. This problem would seem more easil 
solved in traction companies than in any other. The experience of suc 
companies show that under ordinary conditions a certain share of the 
gross income of such com; is required to mr mue Such being 
the case, if, for example, in the operation of the Pit rgh Traction 
Co. by the joint efforts of the company, coupled with the more inter- 
ested work of its motormen and conductors, its ss income can be 
increased, then the increase in the proportionate share should be devoted 
to a corresponding increase in wages. In other words, if Lapis y the 
increased and better service of its men the company had less accidents, 
better service, and increased gross income, if it is able to carry more 
people and at less cost, the men will receive their proportionate share 


— = benefit. In other words, as the company benefits the men 
nefit. 
An effort is now being made in the traction lines in one of our 


wth and rity of 
E increased V orterost Vend 
to the men, but the 
t contribution and advance 


proposed insurance to cover the 
Frankly : king, the whole 
The offer of the insurance was 
made by the company about the time of this wage adjustment. As a 


rance men 
had been rejected by. the men without any examination. Such mutual 


misunderstanding u 


y-roll group insurance was worked out, and of this two p work 
The insurance here offered was the result. Without going into details 
of the whole plan, it is enough to say that the entire force of the 
company, covering every officer, clerk, superintendents, motormen, con- 
ductors—covering everyone from the president to the track laborers— 
were placed in groups. and rca i-is er of such groups were insured by 
the Equitable Co. ithout en ning into details, it suffices to say that 
the motormen and conductors formed one group of 3,000 men; each man 
in the group was to be insured according to his standing on the pay roll. 
In case of his death, while in the service of the company, his wages 
were insured to continue for one year after his death at the rate he 
was then being paid. In the case of men in the employ of the company 
less than one year only six months’ w were paid, but in all other 
cases an entire year's wages. The premiums were all paid by the com- 
pany. No medical examinations were mo The only condition of 
wage insurance was that the man should on the pay roll of the com- 
pu In case of a man's death the insurance 8 at once paid 

e man’s family his regular month's wages and gave its bond to con- 
tinue paying such wages for the 11 months following in case he had 
work for the company more than a year or for the . 5 
months in case he had worked less. In this way the company was able, 
by this system of group or collective or union insurance, to procure 
for every man in its employ an insurance which many of its men could 
not have gotten if they had been required to pass a medical examination. 
And in this way the company was enabled, at comparatively light ex- 
pense to itself—for the proofs showed the yearly premium paid the 
company for the insurance of all its employees was about $20, per 
year—to carry out in a systematic way that humane provision that is 
&o often carrled out by firms and individuals of continuing for some 
time nfter the death of a valued employee his regular wages to his 
family. Had there been any su of cooperation in existence 
such as we have suggested, it is evident that such a plan would have 
received the thoughtful and businesslike consideration of its members 
and to-day the family of every motorman and conductor would have 


the satisfaction of feeling that the husband or father's wa could be 
continued for one year after his death. To say that such insurance 
stops when a man leaves the Pear neqne of the company proves noth- 

his insurance is not and does not 


order E 
his name woul 


T peine what the company, instead of doing itself, pro) 


disposed of. 
feel it had done its duty had it not referred to this wage insurance at 
length, and thus sought to bring it home in simple terms to the thouzht- 
ful consideration of the men and their les, as in itself suggesting 
the need of some such board as we su 
In accordance with these views the 
men, conductors, and company: 
First. That a board of cooperation be formed, for the forming of 
which this eral plan is suggested, viz: One man will be selected at 
each barn secret ballot by the motormen and conductors at said 
barn in service more than six months. These 20 men, together with 
the general manager, superintendent of transportation, or such other 
representatives as the company shall select, not to exceed five persons, 
shall constitute a board of cooperation. This beard shall meet at least 
once mr month. The board will su t and discuss methods of im- 
proving the service, of rendering it safer to the company, and, in gen- 
eral, ways and means of sroin misunderstandings be n the men 
and the company, promoting good feeling on both parts, and in hearing 
and suggesting methods of reasonably meeting grievances or complaints 
that may be made by either the men or the company. The election for 
the following period will be held at each barn once each year under the 
direction of the local committee of motormen and conductors and the 
local superintendent. The trainmen will be id by the company at 
their regular rates of wages for all time employed by the men in at- 
tending the meeting. 
Second. That the subject of profit sharing by men in a 
proportion of the gross parang of pe pom eed y — Ü and 
y taken e motormen and conductors an company, 
withind This Spor ü oth o x a 1 : 
report, together w. e dissenting opinion of Mr. Por- 
ter, shall be printed in full and a copy thereof Soy to each mo- 
torman and conductor in the service. 


est. 
oard recommends to the motor- 


River and Harbor Improvements. 
— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T.H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


On Senate substitute to If. R. 20189, making appropriations for river 
and harbor improvements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I shall discuss briefly House 

bil 20189, making appropriations for river and harbor improve- 

ment. 

In the second session of this Congress a rivers and harbors 
bill appropriating approximately $43,000,000 passed this House. 
It remained in the Senate without action until a few hours be- 
fore the close of the session, when an amendment, in the nature 
of a substitute, making a lump appropriation of $20,000,000 was 
transmitted from the Senate to the House. The hour of ad- 
journment was so near that no opportunity was afforded to ex- 
amine the provisions of the substitute, much less to discuss 
them. It vested in the Secretary of War the power to allot this 
sum so appropriated to such projects as he might deem most 
meritorious. This was an unwise abrogation by Congress of 
its right to control the expenditures of public moneys and vest- 
ing that right in the head of one of the departments of this 
Government. No one at that time presumed such action was 
to be construed as a precedent. It was urged purely as an 
emergency act thrust upon us. The friends of the river and 
harbor improvement were constrained to agree to it, because to 
refuse to do so at that time meant no appropriation for river 
improvement at that session of Congress. 

The present rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 20189, was re- 
ported to this House in January of this year and promptly 
passed, carrying substantially $34,000,000, and transmitted to 
the other legislative body. It has remained there without 
action, other than to be reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, until within less than 24 hours of the time for final ad- 
journment of this Congress. Once more an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, making a lump appropriation this time 
of $25,000,000, vesting again in the Secretary of War the power 
to allot this sum, subject to certain restrictions, is returned to 
this body, and again we must accept it or receive nothing. When 
this bill was first reported to this House, all the Representa- 
tives in this body from Arkansas protested against the unfair 
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treatment contained therein for our rivers. This condition 


was, in a measure, remedied in the House. The bill as amended 
was transmitted to the Senate and has remained there for 
months without action, and is now, at this last minute, sent 
back to us with provisions more unjust as to our rivers than 
those contained in the original bill. Again we must accept 
this or we can receive nothing. No State in this Union is 
more vitally interested in river improvement than is Arkansas. 
We have more miles of navigable streams and have suffered 
greater disasters from floods than have the people of any 
other of these United States, and in compelling us, for this 
reason, to accept this substitute for the bill as it passed the 
House is to imperil the future improvement of Ouachita, Red, 
and Arkansas, three of our most important rivers. This peril 
exists in a provision in this substitute that requires a resurvey 
of these rivers to determine whether the existing projects shall 
be modified or the improvement heretofore commenced be al- 
together abandoned. Not a cent is herein appropriated to con- 
tinue their improvement, nor to care for existing projects. 
And I take it from the provisions of the substitute that the 
Secretary of War would not feel authorized to allot any sum 
toward the continuation of improvements on these rivers. The 
Senate substitute leaves him no discretion. The only provision 
in the substitute is to resurvey these rivers, to determine 
whether the existing projects shall be modified or abandoned. 

Our people should know where the responsibility for this 
condition rests, for no one questions that this is the end of 
river improvement if practices such as this are to be indulged 
in. If a bill is to be passed by the House and returned only 
when no time for amendment or discussion remains, this body 
will refuse longer to be a party to that procedure. Moved solely 
by the tremendous interests affected and the necessity of doing 
whatever was within my power to protect the lives and property 
of the people residing along the Mississippi River from devas- 
tation by floods, I voted to concur in this Senate amendment. 
I hope I shall be compelled to do so no more. If river and 
harbor improvements are to be dealt a deathblow in the other 
legislative body by methods such as this, and if we are to be 
compelled to agree to amendments that virtually mean the 
abandonment of all river improvements in Arkansas, let the 
reason therefor be known. This complaint of mine arises from 
no unfair treatment of the rivers in the first congressional dis- 
trict. They have been more liberally dealt with than formerly. 
Therefore, in protesting against the provisions of this bill, I 
can not be suspected of being moved by a sense of local wrongs. 
My complaint is against the treatment meted out to the State 
as a whole and this travesty on legislation. 


Obligations of Neutrals Under International Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. IGOE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House to 
Members to extend their remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 
print the address delivered by Mr. Harry B. Hawes, a member 
of the St. Louis bar, on March 6, 1915, before the Bar Associa- 
tion of Kansas City. The address is as follows: 


OBLIGATIONS OF NEUTRALS UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


heir apparent to 
Thirty days later the Austrian 
note to Servia making 10 demands 
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es éfforts, the greatest war in the 


and troops and the Latin America feel the strain. 

Shipping has left the sea, the mechanic his . the farmer 
his plow, From high. in the air like evil birds 
of prey, from the bowels of the ocean, m the mountain and the 


lain, engines of war and men are hurrying, to participate in the 
pp e of human beings, p 


UNITED STATES AT PEACE, 


We alone are at peace, a neutral Nation. This fortunate position 
we owe to Washington and Jefferson, who warned the generations 
succeeding them of the danger of interweaving our destiny with any 
part of rope. Avolding entangling our peace and prosperity in the 
rivalries, ambitions, and caprices of foreign States, we have only twice 
departed from our established rule, and, thanks to the sagacity of later 
statesmen, we were able to retrace our steps without loss of honor. 

On November 6, 1914, President Wilson declared the neutrality of 
the United States. This proclamation follows the usual probibitions 
and warnings and contains these words: 

“And I do further declare and proclaim that the statutes and treaties 
of the United States and the law of nations alike require that no 
person within the territory and jurisdiction of the Uni States shall 
take part. direetly or indirectly,-in the said wars, but shall remain at 
mo with all of the said belligerents and shall maintain a strict and 

artial neutrality." 
N Pps are therefore by this proclamation declared to be a neutral 
ation, 


President Jefferson said: 

“No citizen has a right to go to war of his own authority; and for 
what he does without right he ought to be punished. Indeed, nothing 
can be more obviously absurd than to say that ali the citizens p be 
at war and yet the Nation at peace, t has been pretended. indeed, 
that the engagement of n citizen in an enterprise of this nature was 
a divestment of the character of citizen and a transfer of jurisdiction 
over him to another sovereign. Onur citizens are certainly free to 
divest themselves of that character by emigration and other acts 
manifesting their intention and may then become the subjects of 
another power and free to do whatever the subjects of that power 


may do. 
OBVIOUS REASONS WHY WE SHOULD BE NEUTRAL, 

Before discussing the legal phase of our neutrality it may be ad- 
visable, briefly, to advert to some of the obvious reasons why, on the 

ound of morality and enlightened self-interest, this neutrality should 

strictly observed. 

l. This is not our quarrel; we are not involved !n the slightest 
degree; there is no reason why. we should become involved; and we will 
not be unless the duty of American citizenship rests so lightly upon 
some of our people that they by agitation force the National Govern- 
ment to take some inexpedient and unnecessary action so manifestly to 
the disadvantage of one of the disputants as to amount to an act of 
unfriendliness. Friendship for a — nation unfortunately in some 
seems to blind them to their obvious duty as Americans until we are 
regretfully forced to believe that they would welcome the entrance of 
the United States into this world-wide tragedy if by so doing the 
— poan nation or nations whose cause they may espouse would be 

ne 

2. The United States has led the world in its efforts for disarma- 
ment, for peace, for arbitration, and other means of amicable adjust- 
ment of international disputes as op; to settlement by war. To 
enter the war would be to abandon the enlightened and moral position 
we now ho!d and take on military attributes which have made possible 
the great European conflict. 

3. Without ambition to acquire new territory by conquest we are 

to release some which we now hold. We have constituted our- 
selves under the Monroé doctrine the big, brother of South American 
Stat but have never undertaken the advising of European nations. 
The Monroe doctrine has preserved peace in North and South America, 
and our long-established policy of refusing to form entangling alliances 
a has minimized conflict with Europe. 


000 men 
It is estimated that the cost of the great war 
amounts to over 00 


of Europe — 86.000. 000.000. 
in 


ase 
ability to man shíp, the farm, and the s and we can add to this 
millions. of dollars that can not be EROR 


European ratio of loss, the slaughter of perhaps 1,000,000 American citi- 
zens and the maiming of perhaps 2,000,000 more. 

These mates should cause some of our belligerent Americans to 
cease their unneutral activities. Interest in fo nations can not 
be sufficient to ask such sacrifice of our country, unless fealty to for- 
eign nations is greater than loyalty to their own. 

OUR DIFFICULT RACE PROBLEMS. 

The Urited States is confronted with a race problem entirely dif- 
ferent from that of any other nation in the world. It is said that 
Europe, divided into 8 according to race, is: Anglo-Saxon, 
45,000, : Latin. 100,000,000 to 110.000.000: Teuton (including 
Scandinavian), 100,000,000; Slay, 140.000.000. "These races in Europe 
are divided into many nations and different tongues. Our people are 
either immigrants or descendants of immigrants who came from the 
nations now at war. 

Slowly. but surely we are raising a new assimilated type of men and 
women who will ultimately become the real American type. This 
amalgamation has not been completely accomplished at the present 
time, so we find sympathy naturally reverting to the mother country 
n the respective groups, intensified by the recentness of their ar 

val. 

According to the best estimates obtainable, there are in the United 

ay- of reign born, the children of foreign-born parents 
and the children of one foreign-born DS. approximately 35.000,000 
citizens of all nationalities; and of these rmany has 8,605, 
Austria-Hungary 3,777,000, or a total of 12,382,060 susceptible o 


ndly sentiments for the Dual Aliance, There are English, Iris 
and Scotch, 7,812,000; Russian, 3,926,000; French, 817,500, or a to 
of 12,055. na inclined to favor the triple entente; sho 
ty of between the sympathizers of the 


less 850,000 
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These figures, of course, do not include the e ation of Belgiu 
EM Portugal, Montenegro, Japan, and Turkey, all actually Pede 


The other foreign born, children of foreign-born parents, 
and children of one foreign-born parent, amount to approximately 
11,000,000, making a total of 35,000,000; leaving what might be 
termed an assimilated or American type of 65,000, who have been 
citizens of the country for 75 years. 

THE MELTING POT. 

Immigration begun to what is now the United States over 250 years 
ago. The melting pot has had a longer time in which to weld the 
descendants of our early settlers into what may be called * the Amer- 
ican type" with its Anglo-Saxon strain and traditions. Our English 
law and traditions came logically from our condition as English 
colonies, Under early colonial policy only the mother country might 
trade with her colonies, and her relations, commercial and political, 
were exclusive. 

The loyalty and patriotism of our newer citizens is as great as 
those who are desconded from our earliest settlers. Human nature, 
however, is the great controlling force in the world and must be Ken 
consideration. hose of our citizens who have fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, now residing in the war zone naturally and must 
of necessity have a keener interest, a deeper Me aa A and a more 
active zeal in their behalf than those whose ances s now a mere 
matter of remote family trees, Dg age and ancient parchments. 

It follows that, because of this fact, we should adop 
great tolerance toward their expressions of sympathy. 
1 for the mother country jeopardizes the neutralit 

nited States, or has a tendency to w our Nation into the 
war, it should be firmly repressed. 

The blending of races into a nation has been only fairly successful in 
Europe; so when we find the parent race stock so diversified in our 
own country, and when we consider its youth, we must demand for 
public safety and public honor that all classes of our citizens shall 
2 respect that neutrality which the law and public welfare 
emand, 


the war. 


of the 
ropean 


INTERNATIONAL LAW NEGLECTED. 

Separated by broad oceans, the United States has not had many of the 
difficult and perplexing questions of international law which DIODID ulty 
forces upon the nations of Europe. The study of international law, 
therefore, has been largely neglected in our schools. It is not included, 
as n rule, in State bar examinations, and the average student gives to 
thi grung ADONE the same thoroughness that is given to Roman- Law 
or e eon, 

The American Society of International Law, embracing the entire 


United States, has a limited membership of about 900. In St. Loul 
the fourth city in the United States, it is represented by only 4 or 
members, This society has from time to time urged that the study 


of international law should be made part of the examination for 
admission to the bar, and the wisdom of this proposal is now disclosed 
by the vast ignorance of this subject exhibited by some of our distin- 
nished lawyers. The present war will undoubtedly tend to make of 
foternational law a serious and necessary study. 
DANGER OF IGNORANCE, 


A present danger that confronts our Nation arises from two sources. 
One is genuine 8 of this subject and the other is the ease with 
which crafty and unscrupulous men Impose upon the credulity of large 
numbers of our citizens, arouse their passions, create prejudice, en- 
gender race feeling, promote strife, and endanger our neutrality in the 
excess of their partisan zeal for some foreign nation. 

In the discussion of the causes of the war, the relative strength of 
armies, and the probability of victory we yield to all the right of free 
expression and contention. The people's column essayist and the 
corner war debater unfortunately have moved from these general sub- 
jects into the more exact and scientific questions raised by our duty as 
a neutral Nation. 

Inspired by absurd statements of partisans, they endanger our neu- 
trality and make it difficult for our national officers to arge the 
duties of their offices with that fairness, equanimity, and poise so 
essential at this critical time. 


LAWYER'S DUTY. 


As in time of epidemic, when disease is threatening the life of the 
nation, the physician freely tenders his services to the public; when 
cholera, smallpox, and yellow fever appear he, without compensation 

oes into the warfare for health and upholds the noblest traditions of 

s profession, so it is — the duty of the lawyer to qualify as an 
authority on what constitutes neutrality and in his own community 
combat the impressions created by ignorance. 

* Error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to com- 
bat it,” said Jefferson. But the limited knowledge of our position as 
neutrals affords little opportunity to combat unneutral statements. 

Where a lawyer finds a man of intelligence teaching things which are 
not true and advocating changes which he knows can not made, he 
is under an obligation to his profession as well as to his country: to 
e him to ridicule and reproach for doing not only a dishonorable 
but a dangerous thing. 


SOURCE AND GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The limited time at my disposal 3 but the briefest discussion. 
My observations will be confined to the sources of international law, the 
law of neutrality, and some collateral matters connected with it. 

While the armies and navies of the warring nations are engaged in 
work of destruction, diplomats and writers are equally active in dis- 
cussing the rights and duties of nations under international law. Mod- 
ern methods of warfare raise new questions almost daily, and some 
understanding of the source and growth of international law is neces- 


Bary. 

In municipal law the subject is the individual; the sovereignty, the 
State. In international law the subject is_the State; the sovereign 
power, the agreement or consent of States. The citizen has his conduct 
regulated by the State, which has power to enforce its decrees by fixed 
penalties. His conduct is also controlled by the moral law, while the 
conduct of the State is not necessarily controlled by moral law, but by 
national interest which can not always be well defended as good morals. 

In the former we find coercive, enforcing authority, with courts and 

ice, while in the latter there is no enforcing au ority, except the 
orce of enlightened national opinion and protest followed by the doubt- 
ful settlement of war. 

Hugo Grotius, called the father of international law, in 1625, con- 
"es that all law consisted of rules prescribed by some high authority, 
and finding none with reference to sovereign States, attributed its 
source to nature, In the seventeenth century Pufendorf and Hobbes. 


not satisfled with the sovereignty of nature assigned by Grotius, an 


finding no high enforcing power, contended that the rules of interna- 

tional law nre not nan inding. In the eighteenth century Bynker- 

shock, another Dutch jurist, advanced the modern view that soóverei ty 

resided in the common consent of a community, and it logically follows 

SUAE Noveretgntr in international law came from the common consent of 
8. 

Thus we find the gradual evolution of the theory of State and Interna- 
tional sovereignty changing, from power coming from divine or in- 
herited sovereignty to one based wholly upon sanction in common con- 
sent or acceptance. 

ATTEMPTS TO CODIFY THE LAW. 


The sources from which this consent arises are diversified, but 
closely follow the same causes that make our domestic law. Custom, 
codes, treaties, precedents, and written agreements, supplemented by 
the opinions of writers, State papers, decisions of prize courts, and 
arbitral a all are used as the authority of this collective consent, 
in ADEM A eret of cen Aud the pu of ass overning 

on: putes, have moved statesmen during the last centur 
to bring about a codification of the law. n 

Many tentative codes have been offered, but so far the only accom- 
plishment has been in the Paris, Geneva, Hague, and London conven- 
tions, which have met with indifferent acceptance. A plan which 
mo provide some central enforcing authority has always been 
acking. 

Certain rules have developed which have been generall 
have for their enforcin wer the strength of the enlightened approved 
of ci nations, ese rules refer not only to the conduct of 
pendenti, but also relate to duties which belligerents owe to neutrals 

e conduct of neutral nations during war. 

They are broadly divided into those dealing with conditions of war 
and those with respect to ace, "Those relating to war are again 
divided into operations on land and on sea, the laws of naval war 
being the least progressive. As an example, largely through the in- 
fluence of the United States, private enemy property in land warfare 
is exempt fom seizure; in naval warfare it is lawful prize. 

CONTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES TO INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


A review of the contribution to the formation of international law 
by the United States reveals a record in which every American is 
entitled to take deep pride. ] 

In order to appreciate the weight of our influence, it must be borne 
in mind that the United States presented a positive reaction against 
the Old World oppression of men. 

We inverted the divine-right principle, — 
kings, and declared the just powers of governmen 
governed. We made the people sovereign. 

We early declared expatriation an inherent right, and our persistent 
tags d of the principle has all but battered down the last of the 
walls which hemmed in the peoples of the various foreign States. 

We were pioneers in the principle of naturalization as an incident 
to that free movement of man upon the earth's surface which our 
foreing of the right of expatriation permitted. 

We settled the further rule of law that belligerent rights do not 
extend to the invasion of neutral vessels for the purpose of removing 
persons who are not in the armed forces of the opposing belligerent. 

We invented the principle which recognizes a condition of belliger- 
ency in those people struggling for the political alms we ourselves have 
attained, which give particular aid to the South American colonies 
of Spain, so that it is now a universal principle of international law 
that a revolutionary body which occupies and administers definite ter- 
ritory and is challenging the right of the erstwhile sovereign authority, 
may be accorded the belligerent rights of search, blockades, and the 
like, by neutral States, without giving offense to the parent State. 

We are the author of the first comprehensive code defining obliga- 
tions as a neutral in Jefferson's neutrality act of 1794, which was ampli- 
„ and became the basis of the British foreign enlistment act’ 
0 . 

We amplified and gave clearness by court decision to the doctrine of 
“continuous voyage" enunciated by Lord Stowell. 

e were first to advocate the equality of States without which 
international law would become an hypocritical blind to shield the 
avarice of the more powerful States. 

We enunciated the Monroe doctrine, that American States shall be 
p to pursue the arts of civilization and peace free from the 
nfluence and Rs a of European State: 

We prevent 


accepted and 


the prerogatives of 
came only from the 


8. 
the European powers from dismembering China. More 
than a quarter of a century ago the United States alone protested and 
saved the Celestial Empire and forced the doctrine of the “ open door " 
and equal one ei UA 

We sent delegates to the Hague and London conventions, who, ex- 
breesing the concrete desires and aims of the United States, placed 
many American ideals in their expressions and made proposals for an 
advanced position which will ultimately be approved. 

We have advocated a frank and public diplomacy and information 
about our public business which prevents dangerous situations from 
arising through secrecy and trickery. The diplomacy of Europe, which 
wholly ignored the people who were to make the war sacrifices, would 
not be tolerated by us. 

We have stood for the rights of man, under the benign Pinoles of 
self-government, in their larger application to the rights of States. 


NEUTRALITY. 


John Bassett Moore, an accepted authority in the United States on 
the subject of international law, gives this definition of neutrality : 

“ By the usual principles of international law the state of neutrality 
8 the cause of both parties to the contest as just; that is, it 
avoids all consideration of the merits of the contest,” 

And again: 

“The idea of a neutral nation implies two nations at war and a 
third in friendship with both.“ 

It will be difficult to preserve this attitude because the nations at 
war, pressed by thelr own necessities, will demand exceptions created 
by their immediate difficulties. 

Until the United States assumed its position as a member of the 
society of States, there were various degrees of . based upon 
the conception that the neutral could permit and undertake on its own 
account acts of assistance to belligerents provided the acts were of 
impartial effect upon both. There was what was denominated strict 
ia deis imperfect neutrality, impartial neutrality, and qualified 
neutrality. 

Fore it was not considered inconsistent with these various forms 
of neutrality to permit belligerents to transport supplies or march 
troops across neutral territory or to fit out expeditions neutral terri- 
tories and harbors so long as the same privilege was accorded to each, 
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known as contraband are under the liability of capture and condemna- 
tion by the belligerent to whose disadvantage the sales are made. 

There is but one article of commerce the trading in which involves 
a breach of neutrality, and that article is a warship. Neither a nentral 
citizen nor his Government mg Neen a war vessel to a belligerent with. 
out bringing upon the neutral Government the probability of claims for 
all the damage the vessel inflicts and the further robability of in- 
volving that neutral State in war as the result of act ve and unneutral 
assistance. Great Britain paid the United States $15,500,000 in ac- 
knowledgment of her liability for the destruction of United States 
commerce — the Civil War by the Confederate warships, principall 
the Alabama, which was built in England and permitted by the Englis 
Government to leave her neutral waters. 

The United States had no domestic neutrality statutes until 1794, 
when Jefferson framed them as the result of the Genet affair. Citizen 
Genet was the French minister ee the French and English War, 
and upon his arrival proceed to equip and commission pelvateess in 
our ports to cruise against British commerce. He further enlisted men 
in the United States and set up French prize courts in the French con- 
sulates. Jefferson protested vigorously that the minister was violating 
our sovereignty as well as compromising our neutrality in making our 
ene. a base of operations, and after a bitter dispute Genet was 


Impartiality in assistance seemed to be the old test. To-day acts of 
accommodation to belligerents, even if impartial, are the exception 
ree one e the rule, and the underlying principle of neutrality is 
abstention. 


Neutrality In a technical sense is divided into two een A 


Mey the result of domestic leg 
ormer, à 

Authorities on international law confirm President Grant's proclama- 
tion of neutrality on August 22, 1870, during the Franco-German War, 
in which he expressly — — that all persons” might “lawfully 
and without restriction by reason of the aforesaid state of war manu- 
facture and sell within the United States arms and munitions of war 
and other articles ordinarily known as ‘ contraband of war," sub 
to the risk of hostile capture on the high seas. While the United 
States Government could not sell arms or ammunition, this proclama- 
tion made it proper for citizens to do so. 

NEUTRAL DUTIES BETWEEN STATES, 


Discussing, first, duties between States, we may say that a neutral 
State as such is under obligation to refrain from all active assistance, 
either In the lending of money, in the selling of military supplies or 
warships. or in 88 the use of its t tory or marginal waters 
for the benefit of either or both of the belligerents as a base of opera- 
tion for the commission of hostile acts. 

The belligerent State is under duty to re t the Inviolability of 
neutral territory and marginal waters. This inviolability protects the 
German merchant ships in our neutral norts. 

The territorial waters of a State extend outwardly from low tide 
to a distance of 3 miles. Practically the only instance of mutuality 
of assistance allowed to a neutral State are to be found in the rules 
of international law conceding belligerent war vessels the right to 
enter a neutral port for a stay of 24 hours, in which time it may coal 
or provision up to peace standard. It may not put in again at a port 
in the same neutral State within three months, If vessels of opposing 
belligerents are in the same neutral port, they may not put out nearer 
5 24 hours apart. A stay of longer than 24 hours may be permitted 
n ense of the 9 for ordinary repairs, but war damage may not 
be so repaired. And if such vessels refuse to put out upon order, it is 
the duty of the neutral to intern the vessel and crew till the close of 
the war. Since neutral waters are inviolable, it follows that captures 
made within them are void, besides amounting to an offense against the 
9 of the neutral State. 


for a citizen to sece on United States territory a commission to serve 
a foreign prince or State; oo ag oe or hire another to do so; to fit ont 


The Fenian invasion of Canada at Fort Erie in 1866 precipitated a 
attempt at revision of our neutrality laws which would e enacted 


to be found in sections 5281 to 5291 of the Revised Statutes. There 


ity statutes are old and necessarily in need 
in joint 
resolution from time to time as occasions arose with no appropriate 


The duty of citizens of a neutral country are well described in a 
letter written by Secretary of State Omey on July 18, 1895, to an 


À have to acknowledge receipt of Neer favor of the 13th instant 


^ Whether the bank or its officers could be criminall roseen 
under the neutrality laws of the United States because t e bank — 
n made itself a depository of funds contributed by sympathizers 
in the United States in support of the present Cuban insurrection is a 
question as to which opinions may differ, and which can be sntisfactoril 
settled only by the adjudication of the proper court. Should a ban 
engage in such a transaction and, as you suggest, publish its acceptance 
of such a trust to the world it would be my duty to call upon the 
Department of Justice to test the question whether or not the proceed- 
ing was a crime against the United States. 

*It might also be my duty to whether a bank holding a 
United States charter does not abuse its franchise and furnish gronnd 
for their forfeiture by. acts in aid of hostilities against a nation with 
which the United States is at peace. 

=I do not anticipate, however, that anything done by your bank or 
its officers is likely to promote the solution of the interesting legal 
questions your letter presents. You ask me not merely as to your tech- 
nical legal Hability, but also as to your moral obligations, addin tor 
we are all too 7 to our own country to seek to overthrow E an 
sense her laws.“ heartily commend the sentiment of the uestion, an 
am in a position to say that your moral duty in the premises does not 
admit of the least question. It has been Me gry by no less an 
authority than the Supreme Court of the Uni States In the following 


language: 

BA The intercourse of this Eur d with foreign nations, and its policy 
in regard to them, are placed =f e Consti on of the United States 
in the hands of the Governmen and its decisions upon these subjects 
ere ey upon ev citizen of the Union. He is bound to be at 
war with the nation against which the war-making power has declared 
war, and equally bound to commit no act of hostility against a nation 
with which the Government is in amity and friendship. 

“* This pore is universally acknowledged by the laws of the 
nations. It lies at the foundation of all government, as there could be 
no social order or ec relations between the citizens of different 
countries without it. It is, however, more emphatically true In rola- 
tion to citizens of the United States. For as the sovereignty resides in 
the people, every citizen is a portion of it, and is himsel personally 
bound by the laws which the representatives of the sovereignty may 
pass, or the treaties into which they may enter, within the scope of 
their delegated 8 And when that authority has lighted its 
faith to another nation that there shall be pao and friendship between 
the citizens of the two countries, every citizen of the United States is 
equally and personally pledged. The compact is made by the depart- 
ment of the Government upon which he himself has agreed to confer the 

wer. It is bis own personal compact as a portion of the sovereignty 

whose behalf it is made. And he can do no act, nor enter into any 
agreement to promote or encourage revolt or hostilities inst the 
territories of a country with which our Government is pled by treaty 
to be at — without a breach of his duty as a citizen, and the 
breach of the faith pledged to the foreign nation. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF MONEY. 


Tt is not a violation of neutrality for a private citizen or coporation 
to lend money to a belligerent If made as a commercial transaction, 


supplies, the neutral may trade, subject, however, to the belligerent's 

f capture, Neutral merchants, therefore, eges — 2 — the 
liability to loss by uiring previous payment, thus shifting the risk 
to the purchasing belligerent. 

Up to the close of the Crimean War and the treaty of sj Bo 1856, 
neutral commerce was at the mercy of belligerent I S Starting in 
the French and English wars and ae to the final fall of Napo- 

gr. 


ously from the arbitrary 
exertion of power by belligeren 

For example, during the Ple) wars England and France each 

trals any and all trade with the other in their respective 
order in council and Milan decrees, These decrees were issued under a 
me right of blockade by which it was intended to bind neutrals 
with a mere paper fulmination that all the coasts of the ve 
States were in a state of blockade. Any neutral vessel making for ports 
of either France or M mmy or ente them, was made the prey of 
the other by illegal capture on a charge of breach of blockade. Ameri- 
can commerce suffered so heavily that some action was necessary, yet we 
could not effectively fight both Great Britain and France. 

Ultimately Congress passed the nonintercourse acts, forbidding all 
commerce with France and England, intending thereby to pinch them 
with regard to certain necessary imports from America, but only done 
after the United States had sacrificed 1,500 American merchantmen to 
their lawlessness. 

Until thís time, al the status of neutral goods in enemy merchant 
vessels and enemy s in neutra! merchant vessels was wholly left to 
the caprice of the belligerents. Russia, enlisting other European neu- 
trals, at one time laid down to the belligerents certain rules which she 
considered vital to neutrals and notified the n that any de- 
parture from them would be met with force. This is known as the 
armed neutrality. 

Finally, out of this chaos, at the ce of Paris in 1856 came the 
four famous declarations that constitute the first important conventional 
measure of international law. These conventions are: 

$ ring is and remains abolished, 
5 goods, except contraband, are not capturable in neu- 

‘al vessels. 

E Neutral goods, except contraband, are not capturable in enemy 

8. 


vessels, 

Fourth. A blockade, to bind neutrals, must be effectively maintained 
with warships. 

The United States was invited to subscribe to the declaration, but de- 
clined unless it was further ——— that all unoffending private 
roperty be exempt from capture maritime warfare, as it had ome 
n land warfare. This was not assented to, and while the United States 
has never Sir Ope 3 agreed to the declaration of Paris, it has conformed 
to it and acted upon it as public law. 

NEUTRALITY AS IT AFFECTS THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 

So far we have been discussing neutral duties as between States. 
545 shall now discuss the duties with respect to States and their 
eltizens. 


Citizens may do a great many things without compromising the neu- 
trality of a State that a State ueni may not do. Citizens may sell arms 


us 
recognition of thelr righ ipernity: war FER MUS se De hut 
of goods 
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but it would be an Infringement if the loan was in fact a tuitous 
contribution. So delicate is our position among so many friends that 
the President has advised against even commercial loans. During the 
Franco German War large sums of money were sent by German sym- 
thizers to Germany for hospital apapon, and large sums were sent 
sympathizers with France for the relief of persons in French hos- 
pitals, and such assistance was not considered a violation of gt teh 
Since that time the organization of the American Red Cross Socie 
provides a means of contribution for h ital assistance, which com- 
* eliminates any tmm of the violation of neutrality. 
This organization will help the wounded and destitute of all the 
warring nations equally and prevent offense being given to any friendly 
nation on the ground of neutrality. 


CONTRABAND. 


Our courts have held, “ Neutrals in their own country may sell to 
belligerents whatever belligerents choose to buy." The princi ex- 
ep on to this rule is that “ neutrals must not sell to one belligerent 
what they refuse to sell to the other.” 

Our Secretary of State has asserted : 

“There is no Hague convention which deals with absolute or condi- 
tional contraband, and, as the declaration of London is not in force, the 
rules of international law only apply. As to the articles to be regar 

s contraband, there is no general agreement between nations. It Is 

e practice for a comet: either in time of peace or after the out- 
break of war, to declare the articles which it will consider as absolute 
or conditional contraband. It is true that a neutral Government is 
seriously affected by this declaration, as the rights of its subjects or 
citizens — 4 be impaired. "eut the rights d a i d 
and neu are opposed respect to contraband arti 
and Aur is no tribunal to which questions of difference may be readily 
submitted. 

“The record of the United States in the past is not free from criti- 
cism. When neutral this Government has stood for a restricted list 
of absolute and conditional contraband. As a belligerent, we have con- 
tended for a liberal list, according to our conception of the necessities 
of the case, 

* * * * * * * 1 

“As the Government of the United States has in the past placed ‘ all 
articles from which ammunition is manufactured’ in its contraband 
list, and has declared copper to be among such materials, it necessarily 
finds some embarrassment in dealing with the subject. x 
$ * * * * * 

“ Petrol and other petroleum products have been roclaimed by Great 
Britain as contraband of war. In view of the absolute necessity of 
such products to the use of submarines, aeroplanes, and motors, the 
United States Government has not yet reached the conclusion that they 
are improperly included in a list of contraband. Military operations 
to-day are largely a question of motive power bende c mechanical de- 
vices. It is therefore difficult to argue success lly against the 
inclusion of petroleum among the articles of contraband. 

* * * * * * * 

* Great Britain and France have puen rubber on the absolute contra- 
band list and leather on the conditional contraband list. Rubber is 
extensively used in the manufacture and operation of motors and, like 

trol, is regarded by some authorities as essential to motive wer 
today, Leather is even more widely used in cavalry and infantry 

ulpment. It is understood that both rubber and leather, together 

with wool, have been embar; by most of the belligerent countries. 

It will be recalled that the United States has in the past exercised the 

right of embargo upon exports of any commodity which might aid the 

enemy's cause. 
* * * 7 * * * 

„The duty of a neutral to restrict trade in munitions of war has never 
been im by international or municipal statute. It has never been 
the policy of this Government to prevent the shipment of arms or 
ammunition into n territory, except in the case of neighbor- 
ing American Republics, and then onl when civil strife prevailed. 
Even to this extent the belligerents in the present conflict, when they 
were neutrals, have never, so far as the records disclose, limited the 
sales of munitions of war. It is only necessary to point to the enor- 
mous quantities of arms and ammunition furn shed by manufacturers 
in Germany to the belligerents in the Russo-Japanese War and in the 
recent Balkan wars to establish the general recognition of the propriety 
of the trade by a neutral nation.” 

Contraband is of two kinds—absolute and conditional. Absolute 
contraband comprises articles in themselves distincti m such 
as arms and the like; conditional contraband are ses articles sus- 
8 of warlike and peaceful use, such as fuel oil, coal, horses, and 
the like. 

Conditional contraband can not be set out in articles, as it is created 
only by special conditions arising out of each war. 

Th the case of articles of a warlike nature solely they become contra- 
band only by hostile destination; their mere consignment to an enemy 

rt or to the enemy 8 gives rise to liability to capture. If, for 

stance, merchants in the United States to-day should ship arms and 
ammunition to Brazil, their destination is so obviously not belligerent 
territory that they would not be contraband and not subject to capture. 

With reference to conditional contraband, the test is destination to 
the belligerent forces or government, as distinguished from mere bel- 
ligerent territory. This rule of belligerent destination, as necessary to 
e rise to the right of capture, has been evaded to a greater or less 
extent from the time of its a 
band goods to neutral ports w 
another vessel or by rail. 

CONTINUOUS VOYAGE. 


This ruse, resulting in defeating the petet right of capture, has 
been met by a rule known as the doctrine of continuous voyage. 


Our Secretary of State said: 

“The rule of ‘continuous voyage' has been not only asserted by 
American tribunals but extend y them. They have exercised the 
right to determine from the circumstances whether the ostensible was 
the real destination. They have held that the shipment of articles of 
contraband to a neutral port ‘to order, from which, as a matter of 
fact, cargoes had been engem to the enemy, is corroborative evi- 
dence that the cm is really destined to the enemy instead of to the 
neutral port of d m" It is thus seen that some of the doctrines 
which appear to bear harshly upon neutrals at the present time are 
analogous to or ou wths from policies Scopias by the United States 
when it was a belligerent, The Government, therefore, can not con- 
sistently 
lowed in 


pearance by the consignment of contra- 
the secret object of transshipment by 


rotest against the application of rules which it has fol- 
e past unless they have not been practiced as heretofore,” 


Under this doctrine, even if the trade in contraband is between two 
wees are capturable if the ultimate destination is 


t. 
In the Peterhof case (5 WalL, 49) our Supreme Court, 
from the prize court, POR GARS a 5 5 of blankets, shoes, or Ms 
and the like, in a British vessel, bound from Liverpool to Matamoras, 
Mexico, on the ground that it was not shown that the articles were 
E May erga for transshipment to the Confederate forces at Browns- 
The United States condemned many British-owned vi 
2 port of Nasa amented to notani 
same question o. e lia 0 ocumented t 

ports has been raised with England by the United States in tee cane 
of detained American cargoes documented to rts in the neutral 
countries of Holland, Denmark, and Italy, which border the Empires 
of Germany and Austria as Mexico borders the United States. 


RIGHT OF PREEMPTION. 


In case of doubt as to the belligerent destination of contraband 
Gadsc ‘wnat ie Ruown ab the right of preemption, end Greet, Britain 
e of preemption, an 
Ss a 28 5 8 is right. t = . 
not a wholly satisfactory course to our merchan owing t 
the greatly increased prices that could be realized in 8 
Austria. It would seem d le, at the close of the war, that the 
leading States attempt to reduce to conventional law the American 
doctrine that all vate property—except contraband—be freed in 
naval warfare. 8, of course, can be done only by the common con- 
sent of nations. 
xd CABLE AND WIRELESS. 
nder the use of neutral soil comes the question of wireless, and the 
rule is that belligerents may not use the mime on neutral soll for the 
purpose of communication with their troops or war vessels. The use 
of wireless and cable is open impartially for ordinary governmental 
8 to orn hog oap ae o RAM being sent and de- 
e es has r - 
ticalariy in Inea estric the use of code messages, par 
Mr. yan, on January 20, explains the freedom of communication 
by submarine cables and the necessity for censorship of communication 


by wireless: 

“The reason that wireless messages and cable messages uire differ- 
ent treatment by a neutral Government is as follows: = 

* Communication by wireless can not be interrupted by a belligerent. 
With a submarine cable it is otherwise. The ibility of Guna the 
cable exists, and if a belligerent possesses naval superiority the cable is 
cut, as was the German cable near Azores by one of Germany's enemies. 
and as was the British cable near Fanning Island by a German nava 
force. Since a cable is subject to hostile attack, the responsibility falls 
upon the belligerent and not upon the neutral to prevent cable com- 
munication, 

“A more important reason, however, at least from the point of view 
of a neutral Government, is that messa sent out from a wireless sta- 
tion in neutral territory may be received by belligerent warships on the 
high seas. these m , whether plain or in cipher, direct the 
movements of warships or convey to them information as to the location 
of an enemy's public or private vessels, the neutral territory mes a 
-— an naval operations, to permit which would be essentially un- 

“As a wireless message can be received by all stations and vessels 
within a given radius, every message in cipher, whatever its intended 
destination, must be censored; otherwise military information may be 
sent to warships off the coast of a neutral. It is manifest that a sub- 
marine cable is Incapable of becoming a means of direct communication 
with a warship on the high seas. Hence its use can not, as a rule, make 
neutral territory a base for the direction of naval operations.” 

SALE OF ENEMY VESSELS TO NEUTRALS. 


Neutral States undoubtedly Appear to have a normal right to purchase 
ships from whom they please; that Is a normal right of commerce, 

n the other hand, belligerent States for centuries have been recog- 
8885 as having the right to capture each the merchant ships of the 
other. 

If an enemy shipowner is permitted to make a purely colorable trans- 
fer of his vessel to a neutral, the belligerent's right of capture is de- 
feated by a fraud. And in any event, even a bona fide transfer, if held 
valid against the opposing belligerent, defeats his war right of capture. 

The practice is not settled. Russia and France maintain no transfers 
are valid as against them in time of war. The United States and Great 
Britain, by practice, have taken the view that a transfer that will re- 
lieve an enemy vessel of enemy character Is possible, but it must not be 
made in a blockaded port or during transit, that it must be according to 
the laws of the neutral State where the transaction is consummated 
and must be in good falth, with all interest passing irrevocably, and 
that it must not have as its object the evasion of the consequences to 
which the enemy character, as such, exposes it. 


THE ' DACIA." 


What applies to the purchase of belligerent vessels by a neutral State 

applies as well to the citizens of neutral States. 
he one conspicuous iamque that has come to our notice is that of 

the Dacia, a Hamburg-American vessel held in an American port b 
fear of capture, which was sold to an American citizen. The Britis 
authorities not unreasonably wish to try this vessel in view of the ex- 
tensive sale of German ships that might be involved in a previous rec- 
ognition of its validity. here have been some recognized transfers 
to American registry since the outbreak of the war, but these were at 
a time when ships of the German fleet were still on the oceans and the 
condition of compulsory stay in neutral ports did not exist in its pres- 
ent effectiveness, They were vessels of corporations of belligerent 
States, whose shareholders were citizens of neutral States. 


BLOCKADE. 


A blockade to which neutrals must submit must also be previously 
notified and the area of effectiveness must be delimited definitely by 
latitude and longitude. As the high seas are considered the common 


property of States, blockades extending far beyond marginal waters are 
of doubtful validity, being, in effect, the unwarranted exclusion of those 
with joint and common title for the VA of their rights. 

Mr. Moore describes a blockade as follows: 

“The object of a blockade is to cut off all intercourse with the 
enemy so far as the blockade extends. It will be recalled that durin 
our Civil War all the ports of the Confederacy were blockaded wi 
results that became more and more appreciable as time wore on. 
Blockade respects neither the nationality of the ship nor the nationality 
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e penalty of an attempt to break a 
ship and cargo, no matter what the 
character of the goods may be. In former times attempts were often 
made to forbid access to belligerent ports by proclamation of blockade 
which were not actually enforced. These were known as paper 
blockades. But this practice was eventually done away with, and the 
principle as announced in the declaration of Paris of 1856 came to be 
universally accepted, that a blockade, in order to be binding upon neu- 
trals, must be effectively maintained; that is to say, maintained by a 
force reasonably sufficient to prevent entrance to the blockaded port. 
CONDUCT CONFORMABLE TO LAW, 


The United States is committed by tradition and choice to conduct 
conformable to law in its international relations, If the law. works 
apparent hardships upon us at times, it is none the less our duty to 
accept them, while striving to obtain common consent to modification. 
* The progress of the last hundred years justifies the hope that States 
are more and more recognizing justice and fair dealing as synonyms 
with enlightened self-interest. The railroad, the steams' t e cable, 
and the wireless have afforded such wonderful facilities for traveling 
and the interchange of intelligence that a world opinion of tremendous 
potency is in progress of formation. : 

This world opinion is cower the great molding factor in international 
law. Self-interest undoubtedly plays its part in the policies of States, 
but we are daily coming to understand that an injury to one State is 
felt by all, and that the welfare of the peoples of the earth is bound 
up in their interdependence upon commerce and finance, which war de- 
stroys and peace alone promotes. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADVICE. 


President Cleveland declared even when our feelings were outraged 
by the cruelties committed in Cuba : 

“Whatever may be the traditional sympathy of our countrymen as 
individúals with a people who seem to be struggling for a larger au- 
tonomy and greater freedom, deepened as such sympa i naturally must 
be In behalf of our neighbors, yet the plain duty of their Government 
is to observe in good faith the recognized obligations of international 
relationship. The performance of this duty should not be made more 
difficult by a ete ant on the part of our citizens of the obligations 
growing out of their allegiance to their country, which should restrain 
them from violating as Individuals the neutrality which the Nation of 
which they are members is bound to observe in its relations to friendly 
soverei States." 

President Roosevelt stated during the Japanese-Russian War: 

“The Government of the United States represents the people of the 
United States not only in the sincerity with which it is endeavoring to 
keep the scales of 1 exact and even but in the sincerity with 
which it deplores the breaking out of the present war, and h that 
it will end at the 5 moment, and with the smalſest pos- 
sible loss to those engage Such a war inevitably increases and in- 
flames the susceptibilities of the combatants to anything in the nature 
of an Injury or slight by outsiders. Too often combatants make con- 
flicting claims as to the duties and obligations of neutrals, so that even 
when discharging these duties and obligations with scrupulous care it 
is difficult to avold giving offense to one or the other pe To such 
unavoidable causes of offense, due to the performance of national duty, 
there must not be added any avoidable causes. It is always unfor- 
tunate to bring Old World antipathies and jealousies into our life or 
by speech or conduct to excite anger or resentment toward our Nation 
in friendly foreign lands a 

If admonition to our citizens were 
important, how much more vital, is such admonition now. In the last 
case only two friendly nations were at war. At the present time six 
great and four small nations, all friendly to us, are at war. 


AVOID THE RACE ISSUE. 


Experts say the war will be long; we know it will be deadly. It 
grips the imagination in a hold too strong to resist; we can not fail 
o think of it; we must talk of it. 

This can be done without making race the vital Issue and stirring 
animosities of nationality that bring bitter personal enmities. 

One ever-present danger to our Nation comes from the 
race lender who appoints himself 5 for a nationality that he 
may gain political office or personal profit. This professional agitator 
does more harm than war or disaster, as he spreads enmitles and bit- 
terness in a Nation where all should be at peace. 


GOD WITH PEACE, 


When exhaustion brings bi ple of peace, a neutral nation will be 
asked to conciliate. Our President Is available for this delicate task. 
Each leader of the nations at war claims God's approval of his armies 
and engines of destruction. We prefer to believe that God is with our 
1 when he counsels neutrality and advocates peace. This is 
advice : 

“The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name dur- 
Ing these days that are to try men's souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as 
well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a prefer- 
ence of one party to the struggle before the other. My thought is of 
America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the earnest wish and purpose of 
every thoughtful American that this great country of ours, which is, 
‘of course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should show 
herself in this time of peruna trial a nation fit beyond others to 
exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self- 
control, the efficiency of dispassionate action, a Nation that neither 
sits in judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels, 
and which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and disin- 
terested and truly serviceable for the peace of this world,” 


CONCLUSION, 


Let us preserve the best traditions of our country, hold the scales 
level, demand fair play; explain that one nation can not make inter- 
national law nor depart from its recognized international obligations 
during war. A departure from the accepted law, which would be to the 
disadvantage of one of the belligerents, would not be the preservation 
of neutrality, but an act of hostility. 

The contents of the national melting pot require your assistance, 
There is educational work to do; the facts will adjust themselves but 
the law must be explained. This is the lawyer's part: He must bring 
to the work the same courage, determination, and persistence that has 
marked his course in other critical, periods, 

Without party feeling or political bias, his work should be done for 


or character of the cargo. Th 
blockade is confiscation both of 


ustified then, how much more 
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his country. as an American, for America. 
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Woman Suffrage. ; 


SPEECH 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In IR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 12, 1915. 


The House had under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) 
8 an amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I shall leave out 
all question of the doctrine of State rights. My respect for the 
phrase and for logic has in the last few weeks largely dimin- 
ished. I have found that every man on either side of any ques- 
tian can use, or professes to, the doctrine of State rights to favor 
his contention. Therefore I shall simply discuss this question 
on the broadest basis of reason. 

I would like to know, as a matter of common sense, why 
Texas should haye the right to dictate to Massachusetts what 
the qualifications of her electors should be; why Illinois should 
have the right to dictate to Texas what the qualifications of her 
electors should be. 

Then I want to present another thought: The prohibition 
amendment that was passed upon the other day had the excuse 
that the State laws of one State could not be enforced, and were 
ineffective unless the national law made all get behind it. But 
there is no excuse in this case, because every State can enforce 
its own laws as to the qualification of the elector. 

Now, I want to ask another question. If the National Legis- 
lature cau prohibit the States from making any discrimination 
on the sex question, can they not also go into my State, where 
we had adopted not long ago a poll-tax requirement as a 
qualification for the right to vote—can they not say that 
there shall be in no State of the Union any law that requires 
a poll tax as a prerequisite to a vote? Any State in this 
Union might adopt a broader property qualification to the 
franchise than a poll tax. I want you to understand I opposed 
the adoption of the poll-tax amendment in my State, but my 
State adopted it, and had the right to adopt it, and your State 
has the right to adopt it. Your State has the right to say that 
no man shall vote unless he has some property interests in the 
country. The qualifications of a veter in every country are 
fixed by law, and in our country by the State law under the 
reservation of our Constitution, once deemed a wise reserva- 
tion by all men of all parties. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I have not the time. Whenever you start in 
with a national law binding and controlling the States in ref- 
erence to administration of its local affairs there is no measur- 
ing the lengths you may go, no field you may not enter, no 
smallest loca] right you may not invade. 'The broad sea that 
you sail upon is without shore line. State government and local 
government are wiped out forever and all is centered in the 
Government at Washington. I have not even made up my 
mind fully what my view would be on the question of woman 
suffrage when submitted, as it will some day be submitted, in 
my own State. I only know that if I shall reach the con- 
clusion that it is better for womanhood that she be given the 
right to vote, I shall know or believe it is also better for man- 
hood and for my country. First in my conception, first in my 
devotion, is the welfare of the womanhood of my State and of 
my country. I differ with some as to whether voting is a right 
inherent or a privilege granted by the State. As it exists I 
know it is a political privilege; but as to the right of woman, 
she has as much inherent right to that privilege as the man. 
There is no question about that. But I look back to the days 
of old and I find that in Rome when woman flaunted herself 
in the public gaze Rome became degraded and decayed. I 
look back to the days of Louis XIV, when women were con- 
stantly in the publie gaze, and I find that then woman fell from 
her high estate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frovp of Arkansas). The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, it has been said here that in 
pain woman brings us forth into this world and in sorrow she 
nurtures us and trains us for this world, and I remember full 
well, because for 50 years I have carried that memory with me, 
the lessons that were taught me at my mother's knee, and 
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every temptation that comes ‘brings back the picture of that 
sainted mother to my eyes. God knows I would not for the 
world cast a vote that would be to her injury if her life were 
to live over. Far otherwise. Because in pain she brought me 
forth and in sorrow she nurtured me, I would shelter every 
being that bears a woman’s form from the cold storms of the 
world and the deep.damnation of its polluted waters. Point to 
me anything in which the chivalry of Texas or of those that I 
know North or South has deliberately or purposely wronged 
woman and I will change all my views. Because we love her 
and love to shelter her we guard her in my State in her home. 
We say that neither creditor nor any other man shall take it 
away from her, and we say that even a husband shall not over- 
power or overpersuade her. The law gives her the opportunity 
before she conveys away that home, and will make her take the 
opportunity, of going before a notary separately and apart from 
her husband and stating whether or not she desires to do so. 
In my State coverture is a condition that protects n woman 
against the statute of limitations running against her. In my 
State we have sheltered her by all of the laws we knows how to 
frame, and if you will tell me another law that we can frame 
that will shelter her more we will be very glad to adopt it. In 
‘my heart of hearts I want to cherish the memory of the mother 
gone, and in conclusion let me say I cast this vote, as I believe, 
ifor country, for home, and for mother, when I vote now against 
the adoption of this amendment. [Applause.] If the time ever 
comes when I can see womanhood's better interest in a different 
vote, I will east that vote in accordance with that change of 
conviction, 


Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EZEKIEL S. CANDLER, JR., 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, on February 5, 
1915, I intreduced House joint resolution 416, to authorize the 
Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and House to investi- 
gate the system of rural personal credit, which resolution is as 
‘follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 416) to authorize the Committees on Agri- 
culture of the Senate and House to investigate a system of ‘rural 
personal credit. 

Whereas none of the several rural credit investigating bodies ap 
bri R — the past few years has drafted a persona 
e : an 

Whereas personal rural credit is more necessary than a land-mortgage 

. . system, although such system is good so far as it goes; and 

Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful opera- 
tion a personal rural credit system through which the farmers of 
those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low rates 
of interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produce agri- 
cultural products more economically than is done in this country, 
even exe i our oe possess many natural advantages not en- 

an 


yed 

whereas the great European war now bel waged is wasting ital 
at a rate never before approached, which condition is bound to 
result in materially affecting the world's capital and credit markets ; 
and the American farmers having no organized credit machinery, it 
naturally follows that their interests will suffer more than any 
other interests in the country and make it more difficult for them 
7 oua credit in the future than it has been in the past: There- 
‘ore 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and 
House of Represen gh: a subcom- 


inted 
rural 


mission shall et Sigs least one leading representative of every interest 
affected by such bilis, 
of his ‘privilege to 


ms the experts of the B cete 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the further «d of the eommíssion to send 
for persons and pers; to administer .oa ; to summon and compel 
the attendance of witnesses nnd have the same examined by themselves 
or by the representatives of the parties at interest appearing before 
them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and the same to amend; 
and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and other assist- 
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ants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for which the com- 
mission was created. 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall receive no com- 
3 for their services on the commission, pace dd traveling expenses 
ncurred outside of the District of Columbia while attending to the 
duties under this act. 
sary io carry out the purposes of this ect and io deter the ebene at 

0 ou e purposes o s act and to defray the expense o 
the commission, is hereby (— out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such appropriation shall be imime- 
diately available and sh be paid out on audit and order of the 
chairman or acting chairman said commission, which audit and order 
shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the correct- 
ness of the accounts of said commission. 


In the Aberdeen Weekly, published at Aberdeen, Miss, in the 
issue of February 26, 1915, there appeared an editorinl strongly 
favoring this resolution. The editorial is as follows: 

RURAL PERSONAL CREDITS. ` 


Secretary of Agriculture Houston has declared that agricultural pur- 
suits pay only a net profit of 5 per cent. Upon this premisè it is evi- 
dent t farmers can not operate their lands and pay interest in ex- 
cess of that rate without loss. It is also a known fact that they_can not 
borrow money in many places upon the security they have to offer at 4 
per cent. This leads to the conclusion that some system ought to be 
"provided 155 the Government which would enable them to procure money 
at a rate that would leave a part, at least, of their net profits to lay by 
for themselves for a rainy day. In several European countries such a 
system prevails, in whi the, Government is a factor in loaning to 
producers money at a low interest, predicated on a rating of rural per- 
sonal credits. Hon. Morris SHEPPARD has introduced a joint resolu- 
tion into the United States Senate to authorize the Committees on Ag- 
riculture of the Senate and the House, through a subcommittee, to in- 
vestignte a system of rural personal credits and report their findings 
to the next Congress, looking to the enactment of n law which shall 
have for its purpose the determining of correct rural personal credits 
as bases of Government loans to producers at a low rate of interest. 

The resolution ought to pass both Houses before adjournment of the 
present session, so that the relief proposed by the measure could be- 
come operative at the earliest possible time. The Government aids al- 
most every industry in a way sir dlar to that which is sought for the 
farmer in the proposed resolution, and it would constitute a crime of 

difference or negligence for the Congress to ignore its passage or de- 
lay it beyond the present session. The resolution was introduced in the 
lower House by Congressman E. S. CANDLER, Jr., from Mississippi. 


I have received strong approval of my resolution from other 
sources, and among the number was a letter from Mr. II. S. Gil- 
leylen, of Aberdeen, Miss., under date of February 27, 1915, 
which is as follows: 

ABERDEEN, Miss., February 27, 1915. 
Hon. E, S. CANDLER, Jr., 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: It is a sore disappointment to learn the improbability 
of at this session of ans resolution to 3 vestigate 
personal rural eredit during e coming recess of Congress. If we 
‘could have gotten that, we could have had a bill ready to introduced 
at the beginning of next session, and in all likelihood could have se- 
cured its enactment at an early date of next session, 

Ik that resolution falls of passage, then we must 

on it. We must appeal to the rural press to secure plan of inves- 

tigating that important subject. I am frank to say that I do not be- 

lieve we can secure apo rm having under the ordinary method 
a dred s 


Ko to the country 
is 


of investigating this an ubjects. We should profit by our 
vp Pe on land-mortgage efforts at legislation. 
f no other farmer takes it up, then I purpose to do so as soon as 


Congress adjourns, and organize a movement get the cooperation of 
the rural press, Both our local papers I to aid in the move- 
ment, and through them I hope to get the officers of the Mississippi 
Press Association to take it up with the officers of the press associa- 
tions of the various States. 

If the officers of the pas association of each farming State could 
be induced to select an intelligent and successful farmer from each of 
the rural congressional districts, the farmers so selected to form an 
association to work with the press in securing this investigation, they 
Exe a HUMO public sentiment in its favor that Congress could not 

eny it us. 

'ith such a commission created, that association of farmers could 
employ an expert or experts to prepare a bill and go before the commis- 
sion and prove it up to the sntisfaction of all. he rural press could 
not engage in a movement which would mean more to the country than 
that. What a lasting monument it would be to them! I have not 
the least doubt but that if this proposition is properly brought to their 
attention enough of them will e it up to make it a success. 

Let "n paper which acts on this ee by ey advocat- 
ing it send a copy to the Rural Credit Press Association, Washington, 
D. C., and I shall see to it that all such papers are presented to Con- 

ress and afterwards preserved and made to form a memorial to them 
or giving this legislation to the American farmer. : 

Very truly, yours, 
H. S. GILLEYLEN. 


There is no better citizen in Mississippi, or in any other State, 
than Mr. Gilleylen. He is a farmer, and a man of the highest 
character, progressive in his views, and everything he says is 
entitled to be given the highest consideration. I have known 
him for 25 years, and during all this time he has deservedly 
received the confidence and the esteem of the people among 
whom he lives and his acquaintances everywhere. He has 
large farming interests and pursues the modern methods of agri- 


i| culture, and hence is successful. 

I strongly favor the establishment in this country of a rural 
credit system which will not only give the farmers who own 
land relief, but I also go further, and favor giving to those 
farmers who are not so fortunate ns to own land a system of 
credits by which they can also secure relief. This class of 
farmers deserve our consideration, just as much as the farmers 
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who are landowners. We must help, if we can, all classes of 
our farmers if we would bring about the greatest degree of 
prosperity. 

Since I have been in Congress I have labored at all times to 
help in every way I could all of my constituents, but everybody 
who is familiar with my record knows that I have been espe- 
cially active in doing everything I could for the farmers of 
my district, realizing that whenever I helped them in any way 
I helped every other trade, calling, avocation, and interest of 
the people I have the honor to represent; and so long as I con- 
tinue in Congress, I expect. to faithfully, promptly, and ener- 
getically continue to pursue this course. While I regret very 
much the failure of the passage of my resolution at this session, 
and regret from the bottom of my heart the failure to secure 
effective rural credit legislation at this session, still I have done 
all I could, and I feel confident that at the coming session of 
Congress we will pass legislation which will meet the approval 
of the people and greatly benefit the farmers throughout this 
great Republic. I shall certainly do everything in the world 
I ean to bring about this much-desired legislation. Everybody 
realizes that upon the prosperity of our agricultural interest 
depends the prosperity of the whole country. Without it, all 
business of every kind will be paralyzed, but with our agricul- 
tural interest prosperous at all times, every other business in- 
terest throughout the country will enjoy a proportionate pros- 
perity, and the people will be happy and our great country 
continue to press forward to grander achievement and more 
glorious development. 


Two Years of Democratie Rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. MOTT, Mr, Speaker, the record of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress and that of the Democratic Party in control of the Govern- 
ment for the last two years ending March 4 is not one that the 
people of the United States can regard with satisfaction. When 
the control of the Government changed, as a result of the di- 
vision in the Republican ranks, the Nation was in a very pros- 
perous condition. All that has been changed. The florid prom- 
ises of the Democratic platform of 1912 and the specious words 
of the President about removing the shackles on trade and 
vastly increasing our foreign and domestic commerce read to- 
day like mockery. The principal measures that have been 
carried through Congress at the instigation of the President, 
and which have gone into effect, have done harm rather than 


good. 
The tariff law, which was the leading feature of the Demo- 
. cratie program, and for which the President predicted such a 
vast increase in prosperity, has had the very opposite result, 
Just as was predicted by the Republicans, based on the experi- 
ence of similar legislation in the past. In seven months prior 
to the European war we lost $248,000,000 of our foreign trade, 
or $1,000,000 a day. That was wholly the result of the tariff, 
pandas loss extended to our trade with every nation on 
earth. 

Then great things were promised from the new currency law. 
That has been on the statute books for a year and more with- 
out any noticeable result, and whatever good has been accom- 
plished in the way of currency reform came through a measure 
framed by the Republicans when they were in power, and 
known as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. Although the Democrats 
bitterly denounced that legislation, they have saved the coun- 
try from a panic by the use of the powers given them under 
that law. 

THE ATTACKS ON BIG BUSINESS—TRADE COMMISSION, 


Another one of the conspicuous features of the Democratic 
program has been its attacks on the so-called trusts and big 
business. Congress has been kept in almost continuous Session, 
engaged in this kind of work. Business men have been in con- 
stant trepidation, not knowing what might be the outcome of 
such legislation; but the result has been a great deal of talk 
and very little accomplishment, except in the way of injury. 
The Sherman antitrust law, enacted by the Republicans, was 
a wise measure, and all that was needed was its enforcement. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court opened the wáy to accom- 


plish everything necessary in that direction. All of this sup- 
plementary legislation has done nothing except to injure the 
business of the country. 

The Trade Commission is designed to regulate the business 
of the country, outside of the railroads, which are controlled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Then we have an In- 
dustrial Commission, which is authorized to travel over the 
country and investigate business of all kinds, at large expense 
to the Government. That Industrial Commission has been at 
work for months, under large expense, without accomplishing 
a single thing and with no prospect that it ever will accom- 
plish anything. It is under the direction of a politician who 
gives out interviews occasionally to the newspapers, and that, 
with the testimony taken by the commission, provides matter 
for publication, but serves no other purpose. There is no prob- 
ability that that commission will ever accomplish anything be- 
yond adding to the turmoil of business, 

The Trade Commission, for which so much was promised, has 
not at this moment been organized. 'The President took several 
months to select the men for that place, and the universal criti- 
cism of his selections is ample proof of his failure in that line. 
In fact, the President has shown from the beginning a great 
weakness in selecting proper men to fill the great offices that 
have been created for his assistance. The salary of the mem- 
bers of the Trade Commission was fixed at $10,000 each, in 
order that men of the highest character and ability could be 
obtained for those places. It was also provided by law that not 
more than three of the places should be filled by members of the 
same political party, the purpose being to allow representation 
to both parties. But after months of delay the President chose 
a lot of politicians, largely of a local character, and does not 
give the Republican Party a single member of the board. The 
object in selecting two representatives from the Progressive 
Party is evidently with a view of strengthening the Republican 
division. It is a political move, unworthy of the President of 
the United States. The Trade Commission has vast powers to 
investigate business corporations, and the President has stated 
that it would undertake the work of a tariff commission. But 
not a single person chosen as a member of that commission has 
any special qualifications to perform the work nor has any par- 
ticular knowledge of the tariff. The result will be that this 
commission will add another disturbing influence to the business 
of the country without accomplishing any good whatever. 

The same narrow partisan spirit was shown when the Presi- 
dent selected the members of the National Reserve Board. That 
was an institution that should, of all others, be free from politi- 
eal ends, but the President chose a purely partisan board, and 
though he afterwards made some changes, his first action dis- 
closed his purpose. 

CONGRESS NOT ABLE TO DO ALL THE PRESIDENT WANTED DONE. 


Although Congress has been in continuous session, almost, 
yet it did not do all that the President required of it. It is 
generally believed that he proposed another extra session, as his 
talk indicated such a purpose, but the Speaker of this House 
and other leading members of his party declared that an extra 
session would mean the dcom of their party. The country was 
tired of the continuous attacks on business by the party in con- 
trol of the Government. The trouble is too much legislation 
instead of too little, particularly when that legislation is of the 
character that has marked the work of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. In the House of Representatives alone 21,613 bills were 
introduced, to say nothing of resolutions. In the Senate 7,751 
bills were offered, making a total of about 30,000 bills and resolu- 
tions in this one Congress. Of course a large number of those 
make their appearance at every session, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so. Fortunately a very large number were defeated 
because of the vigorous Republican opposition and the lack of 
time for the party in power to carry them through, 

Notwithstanding this continuous work, two of the great appro- 
priation bills failed of passage. This is the first time in over 
35 years that such a thing has happened. Fortunately the 
Philippines bill, designed to make the people of those islands in- 
dependent, also failed. It was a measure that accomplished 
only evil since it was first brought before Congress, Former 
President Taft and all of the men with experience in the Philip- 
pine Islands have condemned such legislation as having only the 
effect of arousing false hopes in the islands, which are wholly 
unfit for self-control. Because of this unfortunate course on 
the part of the administration, business in the Philippine 
Islands has greatly suffered. New enterprises have been 
checked, and the splendid progress that took place previous to 
the advent of the Democrats to power has ceased. But that 


does not check the short-sighted course of the Democratic 
Party in regard to the Philippine Islands. 
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MONEY SAVED BY DEFEATING UNWISE MEASURES, 


Two other measures, the Colombian and Nicaraguan treaties, 
also failed. It is amazing that the President should have 
insisted so strenuously on the ratification of those treaties. 
The Colombian treaty proposes to pay to that country $25,- 
000,000 as a gift because that country was not able to prevent 
us from constructing the Panama Canal. No more shameless 
expenditure was ever proposed in the history of our Govern- 
ment. The Nicaraguan treaty proposed to pay $3,000,000 to that 
country for something of no value to us. All of this expendi- 
ture was urged by the President and the Secretary of State, 
although the finances of the Government are in such a condition 
that a further issue of bonds seems inevitable. Another meas- 
ure that would have taken $40,000,000 out of the Treasury was 
the ship-purchase bill, which the President undertook in every 
way possible to force through. Those three bills would have 
called for an expenditure of $68,000,000, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is a deficiency now in the Treasury of about 
$90,000,000. It was only because of the determined and per- 
sistent opposition of the Republicans in the Senate that those 
bills were defeated. 

The Democratic Party has merely registered the decrees of 
the President. Whatever he has asked for has been granted, 
so far as the Democrats could accomplish that end. It was 
some relief to see that seven of the Democratic Members of 
the Senate refused to continue in the effort to pass the ship- 
purchase bill. It was kept before Congress to the exclusion of 
other business, so that the defeat of the two appropriation bills 
and some other measures was caused wholly by the waste of 
time on the ship-purchase bill. That measure was pushed 
through the House in a few hours’ time, without allowing any 
amendment or any fair discussion of it. 

GAG LAW AND CAUCUS RULE. 

The Democrats were very fierce in their denunciation of the 
Republicans for the manner in which they controlled the busi- 
ness of this House preceding Democratic control, but there has 
never been before in the history of the Government any such 
exhibition of gag law as has ruled in this House under the 
present Democratic control. All important measures have been 
considered in Democratic secret caucuses, and then brought 
before the House to be passed in a limited time, frequently 
without allowing any amendments and no possibility of fair 
discussion. Although we have regular rules to control the 
House, this special-rule method of passing measures has been 
invoked 60 times. This has been done, too, with the President's 
approval, although before his election as President he condemned 
the caucus method of government and expanded in strenuous 
language in behalf of publicity. No President has ever reversed 
himself so frequently as has President Wilson. Nearly every 
plank in the Democratic platform has been violated to such an 
extent that it has become the laughingstock of the public. 

INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES—A BOND ISSUE NECESSARY. 

One of the planks of that platform was a very severe denun- 
ciation of the Republicans for extravagance, and calling on Con- 
gress to cut down the appropriations. What has been the 
result? 'This Congress, with a Treasury deficit that promises to 
force a large issue of bonds, has nevertheless appropriated at 
this session about $120,000,000 more than was ever appropriated 
nt a preceding session under Republican control, and at the 
previous session more money was appropriated than at any other 
session in the history of the Government. 'The Republicans 
left about $150,000,000 in the general fund, which the Demo- 
erats have depleted, so that there now remains only about 
$42,000,000. While they have used up that much of that fund, 
they have increased the taxes by adding an income-tax law 
and by the so-called war-revenue act, and still there is a large 
nnd growing deficit. This result was foreseen by the Republi- 
cans when the tariff law was under discussion in this House. 
Everything said of that law, as to the evil results that would 
follow its passage, have come true. When the income-tax pro- 
vision was under discussion its author declared that it would 
produee $70,000,000, and that predietion was sustained by the 
House and Senate committees which reported the bill, but the 
returns show a total receipt of $28,253,534 only, a deficiency 
of nearly $42,000,000, which miscalculation accounts for more 
than half the pending Treasury deficit. 

When the so-called war-tax measure was under discussion 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee asserted that 
it would yield $105,000,000, and when it passed the Senate it 
was estimated to yield $107,000,000. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury now estimates that the yield will be about $54,000,000 
for the present fiscal year, and it will be less next year. Thus 
the deficit in those two measures, which are in nowise affected 


by the European war, makes up the deficiency now existing 
in the Treasury. The deficit is the result of miscalculation. 
But that is not the worst of the situation, The war-tax measure 
is soon to expire, so that there will be no yield next year 
from that source. ‘There will thus be $54,000,000 additional on 
that account to be added to the deficit. On May 1, 1916, practi- 
cally $52,000,000 more, now derived from the sugar duty, which 
then expires, must be added to the deficiency. This is an ap- 
palling situation for which no provision has been made, and 
which would have been vastly worse if it had not been for 
the strenuous Republican opposition to the shipping bill, the 
Colombian treaty, and other such reckless measures. 

THE TRUE WAY TO MEET THE DEFICIEXCY—COsT OF LIVING GREATER. 

The proper method of meeting this situation would be to re- 
store the tax on sugar and on wool and on other things which 
could pay duties without inflicting the slightest burden on the 
American people. The Democrats promised loudly to reduce 
the cost of living. They put many farm products on the free 
list and reduced the duties on manufactured articles, a consid- 
erable number of which they-also placed on the free list. The 
cost of living has been increased instead of being reduced. Mil- 
lions of workmen have been thrown out of employment; 4,000,- 
000, according to a recent letter of Mr. Gompers, head of the 
American Federation of Labor. Charitable societies are more 
active now than ever before in the history of the United States. 
Soup houses and all manner of ways of helping the workmen 
and their families who are denied employment prevail all over 
the United States. A recent canvass in New York City by a 
church organization developed the fact that 562,000 persons 
were out of employment in that city, 125,000 of whom were 
women. Some sixty thousand of these unemployed were with- 
out any place to lay their heads. In Chicago over 100,000 men 
are in a similar fix. Everywhere comes this cry of distress and 
call for help. 

The frightful war in Europe, the most appalling in the history 
of the world, has created a demand for war materials and for 
food. This has helped to increase our exports and has pro- 
vided work in a few industries. But with the great mass of 
unemployed the situation grows worse instead of better. The 
Michigan Republican State Convention, held last month, summed 
up the situation in these words: 

For the second time 


unparalleled incapacit: 
jes which make it the plain duty of alt right- 


one term ier 3 mt 
charged e- 
ut has greatly increased a ria- 

ons. It condemned the AL 5 k 2 


tial features. 

Pan: essen features of the civil- 
service law and filled the Government offices with inexperienced and 
inefficient party followers. It now pro to sell the rural delivery 
of mail to the lowest bidder. while Secretary Bryan frantically demands, 
even of the Diplomatic Service, more jobs for his political henchmen. 


VIOLATING THE CIVIL-SERVICE LAW, 


Secretary Bryan wrote to the American minister in Santo Do- 
mingo, of which country the United States has the supervision 
of the customs, asking him to look out for places for deserving 
Democrats, and to let Mr. Bryan know what places there were, 
the salaries paid, and so forth, which could be filled with such 
persons. Think of disgracing the Diplomatie Service of the 
United States by asking its members to secure places in a for- 
eign country for partisans in such a manner. But that illus- 
trates how far the civil service has been degraded under this 
administration. 

This Congress has created more new places or offices than 
any other in many years, notwithstanding the denunciation of 
Republicans for having more offices than the Democrats deemed 
necessary. In nearly every case the Democrats exempted these 
new places from the civil-service laws and regulations and put 
them under the spoils system. The rural credits bill, which did 
not become a law, although the President and his party were 
pledged to it, provided that all attorneys, experts, and clerks and 
other employees should be appointed free from the civil-service 
law and requirements, 'The Democratic platform of 1912 says: 

We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befit a 
democratic vernment and a reduction in the nu of uscless 
offices the rles of which drain the substance of the people. 

The estimates submitted for 1916 provide for an increase of 
salaries and the creation of new offices to the extent of 
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$10,000,000, That is the way the Democrats return“ to that sim- 
plicity and economy which befits a democratic government.” 
They had a publicity plank on recommendations for appoint- 
ments to office. But that plank, like so many others, was re- 
pudiated, and an attempt to carry out such legislation was 
defeated. 

VIOLATING THEIR BANKING PLANK—POST OFFICE DEFICIT. 

The Democrats “condemned the methods of depositing the 
Government funds in a few favorite banks” and pledged them- 
selves to provide by law for their deposit by competitive bid- 
ding in the banking institutions of the country, national and 
State, without discrimination as to locality. But instead of 
doing that they have passed a law which gives the Secretary of 
the Treasury practical control of the matter. The United 
States bank in Jackson's day incurred his enmity by becoming 
a competitor of all the other banks, But there is in the Federal 
reserve-bank system now a similar principle of mischief in that 
it makes the Federal reserve bank in the district a competitor 
in the open market with other banks. 

The Post Office Department had a surplus when the Repub- 
licans went out two years ago, but now a large deficit has to be 
provided for. That is the result of Democratic rule. We all 
know how much more it costs the Government to have its print- 
ing done at the Government Printing Office than it would cost 
by contract with private concerns. That is the result of Gov- 
ernment ownership in all cases. But it is advisable in some 
cases that the Government should do its own work, though it 
is never advisable for it to undertake work that can as well be 
done by private ownership. Still we have an administration 
agitation now for Government ownership of railroads, tele- 
graph, telephones, electric lights, and other public utilities, 
including steamboat lines, and so forth. The result would be 
to employ 10,000,000 people to operate them. The Postmaster 
General has advocated the ownership of telephone and tele- 
graph lines and some other things, and he would not do this in 
a publie way without the approval of the President. It requires 
no great reflection to appreciate the dangers which would beset 
us if such a course were followed. 

THE FORTUNATE DEFEAT OF THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 


The attempt of the President to force through the ship pur- 
chase bill illustrates what he would do in the direction of Gov- 
ernment ownership if he could carry out his socialistic princi- 
ples. Ship crews under the American flag require from 40 to 
90 per cent higher pay than under foreign flags. Legislation by 
this Congress provides that foreign vessels may, with their crews, 
become registered under our flag. To avoid war risks a number 
of vessels have pursued that course. But immediately that is 
done the crews demand higher pay. Then, under our laws it 
costs more because of the requirements for victualizing such 
crews. Interest and insurance are higber in this country than 
in Europe. The result is that vessels can not be run under our 
flag and compete with those under forelgu flags. Nearly every 
foreign Government pays subsidies. The Japanese Government 
pays heavy subsidies and the crews of its vessels work for less 
than one-quarter the sum paid a similar American crew. That 
explains why our merchant marine in the foreign trade has 
declined to such an enormous extent while that in our coastwise 
trade, protected from foreign competition, has increased to a 
much greater extent. There is no advantage to a vessel in the 
foreign trade under the American flag, and as soon ns the war 
is over those that have come under our flag will probably return 
to the Government to which they formerly belonged. We can 
not build up a merchant marine without we place our vessels 
on an equality with those of other nations, Hence the Presi- 
dent's shipping bill would not only have wasted $40,000,000 but 
would have been an injury instead of a benefit to our merchant 
marine in that trade. 

Great Britain has 4,235 vessels in its mercantile trade. The 
most that the President could have secured under his shipping 
bill would have been about 30 vessels, which could have had no 
influence on our trade excepting one detrimental to the increase 
of vessels under private ownership. Still, that measure was 
kept before this Congress to the detriment of other legislation 
of great importance. That was done at the instigation of the 
President, who, in his Indianapolis speech, declared that its 
opponents were in some cases “ignorant” and in other cases 
“misguided and blind." It is difficult to realize a President 
speaking of Members of Congress in such terms. He even went 
further and threatened those Democrats who “should dare to 
break the solidarity of the Democratic team for any purpose or 
from any motive," declaring that theirs would be an “ unenvi- 
able notoriety which would bring down upon them deep bitter- 
ness.“ Congress has not been accustomed to such methods of 


forcing through legislation, and, fortunately, there were seven 
Democratic Senators who resented it. 
Congress has not enacted legislation to secure the safety of 


life at sea, such as was found necessary after the Titanic disas- 


ter. Fire is not protected against, nor collision with icebergs. 
Reports from one vessel to another on the great ocean lines in 
regard to obstacles to be met has not been provided for. Some- 
thing has been accomplished, but comparatively little as to what 
is necessary to protect life at sea. The great necessity in the 
way of legislation of that kind is pushed aside in order to make 
way for partisan legislation. 
NATIONAL DEFEXSE NEGLECTED. 

In the same way our national defense has been neglected, 
One of the first things the Democrats did when they got posses- 
sion of the House was to cut down the approprintions for both 
the Army and the Navy. Our seacoast defenses are now only 
provided with 73 per cent of the amount of ammunition required 
for the guns and mortars now in place. That is only sufficient 
for a two-hour engagement of one-half the total number of guns 
manned. Gens. Crozier and Weaver say that that is not snf- 
ficient ammunition, but their warnings have not been heeded. 
There are yet to be appropriated for 117 guns and mortars to 
complete the seacoast-defense project. And it will require about 
$40,000,000 to do that work. The range of some of the guns is 
not great enough to meet the 15-inch guns in foreign navies— 
about 21,000 yards. 

In the bombardment of the Turkish forts in the Dardanelles 
recently, because of the longer range of the British ships they 
could strike the forts without the guns of the forts being able 
to reach the ships. Of course the forts crumbled under such a 
bombardment. We would be in a similar position in case of a 
foreign war. New York could be shelled from the ocean; but 
this Democratic Congress can appropriate money to buy mer- 
chant vessels with but it fails to provide for the necessary de- 
fense of the country. There is a shortage of coast artillery. 
Some 25 companies have been taken from the coast for service 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Panama, and 49 more com- 
panies are to be taken for the same purpose, leaving 121 in- 
stead of 170, as fixed by the law of 1907. According to the 
British Chancellor the European war is costing England, France, 
and Russia $10,000,000,000 a year. The cost of our national 
defenses for this year is only 24 per cent of that amount. It is 
a case where an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
but the Democratic Party fails to realize that fact. 

IMPORTANT MATTERS NEGLECTED—RURAL CREDITS, 


Congress has done nothing for national highways nor for 
rural credits, although the Democratic platform was pledged 
in favor of such legislation. The Democratic caucus a year 
ago, according to Mr. Winco, of Arkansas, promised early action 
on rural credits, but nothing was done until the subject was 
forced on an appropriation bill by a Republican Senator. Other 
nations have been greatly benefited by such legislation. The 
landschaften of Germany, the Bavarian Agricultural Bank, 
the Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute, the Canton banks of 
Switzerland, and the land credit banks of France are efficient 
and helpful, but the United States has done nothing in that 
direction, It is a subject that should have been dealt with, as 
promised by both parties. A commission went to Europe to 
study farm credits, and reported in favor of such legislation. 
It is not an easy subject to solve. Crops vary, and prices also, 
Farmers are uot entitled to more than workmen, but we can do 
as much fer our people in that direction as has been done in 
foreign countries. ‘The farm-mortgage indebtedness of the 
United States in 1910 aggregated $3,460,172,851. The farmers 
and landowners pay an annual interest toll of about $7 per 
capita for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 
Farm property is said to be worth $40,000,000,000, in round 
numbers. Ex-Ambassador Herrick, in his recent book on this 
subject, says that the average interest rate on farm credits is 
83 per cent. The total paid is over $500,000,000 a year. That 
is altogether too much, and there should be legislation to stop 
it. We are spending millions for irrigation and other such 
purposes, and should pursue a liberal course toward the farmers 
to enable them to reduce that excessive interest charge. 

REPUBLICANS PREVENT GREAT INCREASE IN THE DEFICIT. 


The growing deficit in the Treasury has been retarded by 
Republican opposition to unwise legislation, but the Democrats 
now are at work to provide cloture in the Senate, whereby 
they could force through any measure in a manner similar to 
that followed in the House at this session. The Democrats 
have always fought any proposition of that kind even to revo- 
lutionary lengths. If they had had the advantage ef such meth- 
ods at this session, the deficit in the Treasury would have been 
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enlarged some $90,000,000 for the purpose of buying ships, 
paying $25,000,000 to Colombia, and for other purposes, all of 
which would have been absolute waste. 

It is admitted by the Democrats, as has developed in the 
debate on the shipping bill, that we have been paying from 
$250,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually to foreign shipowners 
for carrying our foreign commerce. That money could be 
largely saved by wise legislation, but no effort is made in that 
direction. To purchase a few foreign vessels would not help. 
We need greater transportation facilities, as we provide one- 
eighth of the total commerce of the world, yet we carry in 
American ships only 1j per cent. But there is no party ad- 
yantage in the way of patronage in legislation that will promote 
American shipbuilding, hence it receives no consideration at the 
hands of the Democratic Party. Provision was made for the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 for a railroad in Alaska, an expendi- 
ture, under the circumstances, not justified. But there is 
patronage in that matter. 

In our foreign relations the course of the Government in 
regard to Mexico has been almost brutal. Americans have had 
no protection in that country. We expended some $15,000,000 
and more in taking and holding Vera Cruz, to say nothing of 
the loss of life, without accomplishing a single thing. The 
President said, in his remarkable partisan speech at Indian- 
apolis, that the Mexicans had as much right to spill blood as 
the Europeans. That is the cold-blooded way in which he 
looks at the extraordinary situation in that country. 


DEMOCRATS BRING DISTRESS IN PLACE OF PROSPERITY. 


The Democratic Party since it came into power has trans- 
formed a people enjoying great prosperity to a state of distress 
almost unparalleled. The Nation was warned of the result of 
free-trade legislation, but the Democrats paid no heed to the 
warning, and we all know the result. Last year was remark- 
able for its farm production, yet to-day all available agencies 
are at work to relieve the distress that prevails, while soup 
houses, bread lines, and lodging houses exist in every great 
city. We have an arrogant partisan at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Congress obeys his orders, and we know the result. The 
President said in his Indianapolis speech : 

I have neyer been in business, and therefore have no business preju- 
dices. 

His course since he has been President is ample proof of the 
lack of business experience, but his control of Congress exceeds 
that of any former President because of the methods which he 
has pursued to attain dominance. An immigration bill, passed 
by a two-thirds majority in both Houses, was vetoed by him, and, 
under the influence of his methods, enough Democratic votes 
were changed to prevent the veto from being overridden in this 
House. The shipping bill was brought to the House from the 
Executive and passed under a gag rule. The President went to 
see the Speaker to get that bill passed, and it was only by the 
Speaker's aid that that was accomplished. Stephen A. Douglas, 
in 1858, said that an attempt to control Congress by the Execu- 
tive was subversive of the Constitution. That is as much true 
to-day as it was then. > 

Col. George Harvey, who claims originally to have discovered 
Mr. Wilson for presidential purposes, has written an article 
analyzing the last election, showing that the Republicans would 
have had a majority of the electoral vote on national issues of 
49; but in that count Colorado, California, Indiana, Maine, 
Montana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Oregon, and South Dakota were 
counted for Wilson. There is hardly a probability that he could 
carry a single one of those States in the next national election 
for President. Mr. Wilson stated in Indianapolis that on the 
face of the returns of the last election the Democrats would 
have had a majority of about 80 in the electoral college. But to 
get that result he took the votes for Senators in some States, 
governors in others, and for legislators and Congressmen in 
still other States, a most ridiculous p . There is 
hardly room for doubt of a large Republican majority in the 
next national election. 'The discrimination against the colored 
vote, by segregation in this city and other such methods, will 
tell heavily against the Democratic Party. 'The business of the 
country does not improve. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
greatest organization of the kind in the world, has recently 
issued a statement showing that its output last year feli 
$24,000,000 below that of 1913, in which year, the greater part 
of the time, the Republican tariff was in operation. That is 
the story that comes from all parts of the country, and betokens 
what will follow when the people have an opportunity to pass 
upon the record of the Democratic Party under this adminis- 
tration. 


On the Provisions of the General Defleieney Bill Affording 
Relief to Desert.Land Entrymen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 


OF COLORADO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege 

granted to extend remarks in the Recorp, I desire to express 
my satisfaction in the enactment into law of a certain amend- 
ment inserted by the Senate to the general deficiency bill afford- 
ing relief to desert-land entrymen. The amendment was pre- 
pared by the Interior Department and will afford great relief 
to many deserving settlers in our Western States who have 
made entries under the desert-land act. The records of the 
Interior Department show that prior to the adoption of reg- 
ulations now controlling the operation of the desert-land act 
a great many.entries were filed that should not have been re- 
ceived, as investigation of said entries would have disclosed 
the fact that the necessary water to reclaim the land filed upon 
through irrigation could not be secured. 
. Many parties in good faith, relying upon statements and 
assurances of there being sufficient water for irrigation, took 
out filings under the desert-land act, and later found themselves 
unable to complete their entries and gain title on account of an 
insufficient water supply. Other entryman found their water 
rights attacked by contesting claimants, and still others found 
themselves deprived of water through the failure of certain 
ditch companies to secure sufficient means to complete the neces- 
sary construction of canals and reservoirs. It will thus be seen 
that many causes have contributed to defeat the purpose for 
which the desert-land act was chiefly designed. Hundreds of 
settlers have complied with the spirit of the law through resi- 
dence and the erection of improvements upon their holdings. 
Others have expended labor and money in cultivation under a 
partial water supply or through dry-farming methods. 

In common with other Representatives from Western States, 
I have been endeavoring to secure legislation granting relief to 
these settlers and affording them some means by which to secure 
title to their lands. I realized that no legislation could be passed 
through Congress that did not have behind it the support and 
approval of the Interior Department. Secretary Lane and 
Assistant Secretary A. A. Jones have been deeply interested in 
the welfare of these settlers, but it was difficult to arrive at 
some conclusion that would be fair to the Government and to 
the settlers I have introduced several bills on this subject, 
copies of which are herewith appended: 


A bill (H. R. se pa authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patent on desert-land entries upon cash payment for the land. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 

discretion, issue patent on desert-land entries upon the cash payment 


of $1 r acre, in cases where entrymen have purchased stock in an 
irriga company Posing to furnish water for the reclamation of 
such lands and paid therefore in cash, or its equivalent, $10 or more 


per acre, and have fulfilled all requirements except that of the appli- 
cation of water to the land, and where such company has so far com- 
pleted its system of irrigation that water could have been delivered 
upon the lands, but through unavoidable circumstances has been un- 
able to conserve sufficient water to irrigate such lands: Provided, That 
the irrigation company has v aig on its system not less than $10 per 
acre for all lands proposed to be irrigated from such system, 


A bill (H. R. 19097) granting a further extension of time to entrymen 
in which to make final proof under the desert-land laws. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, in addition to the extension 5 existing law, grant 
to any entryman under the desert-land laws a further extension of the 
time within which he is required to make final proof: Provided, That 
such entryman shall, by his corroborated affidavit filed in the land office 
of the district where such land is located, show to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that because of unavoidable delay in the construction of 
irrigation works intended to convey water to the land embraced in his 
entry he is, without fault on his part, unable to make proof of the recla- 
mation and cultivation of sald lands as required by law within the time 
limited therefor; but such extension shall not be granted for a period of 
more than three years, and this act shall not affect contests initiated 
for a valid existing reason: Provided, That the total extension of the 
statutory period for making final proof that may be allowed in any one 
case under this act, and any other existing statutes of either general 
or local application, shall be limited to nine years in the aggregate. 


A bill (H. R. 19250) relating to desert-land entries. 
Be it enacted, etc., That a patent for the lands covered by his desert- 
land entry may issue to any entryman who has heretofore made en 
good faith expended not less than 


under the desert-land laws and has in 
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$6 per acre upon the land covered by said entry in his efforts to reclaim 
the same: Provided, That such expenditure 


made in his efforts for reclamation and improvement of said lands. 

I was not able to secure from the department favorable ac- 
tion on any of these bills, as their provisions were not satis- 
factory. Realizing the necessity of some action I urged con- 
sideration of H. R. 19097, which was purely an extension meas- 
ure and would have granted no permanent relief. I felt, how- 
ever, that the passage of this bill would relieve the concern 
of these entrymen that their holdings might be canceled or 
forfeited, and that during the period of extension provided for 
some effective relief legislation might be passed by Congress. 
In submitting this bill to the department for its consideration 
a report was made thereon to the Hon. Scorr Fxzgis, chairman 
of the Committee on the Public Lands, which was signed by the 
Hon. A. A. Jones, Acting Secretary of the Interior. 'The report 
was dated February 24, 1915, and accompanying it was a draft 
of n blll of general character, which not only provides for the 
necessary extension of time to entrymen who may be able to 
comply with the terms of the present law in the matter of 
water supply, but it also provides relief for other entrymen who 
ean not under any circumstances meet the requirements of the 
law as it now stands, and yet who are justly entitled to some 
measure of relief. The report is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 95, 1915. 
Hon. SCOTT Ferris, 
Chairman Commitice on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mz. FERRIS: In response to your request of PT 
1915, I have the honor to submit the following report on H. R. 7, 
introduced by Mr. SELDOMRIDGE, of Colorado: 

It is vp re in this bili to confer upon the Secretary of the In- 
terlor the discretion to grant to any desert-land entryman a fu 
extension of time within which to make final proof, provided that such 
entryman shall, by his corroborated affidavit, show to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary tbat becnuse of unavoidable — in the construction 
of irrigation works intended to convey water to the land embraced in 
hís en he is, without fault on his part, unable to make the proof of 
reclamation and cultivation required by law within the time limited 
therefor, It is further provided in the bil that the extension shall 
not be granted for a perlod of more than three years; that the total 
extension of the statutory period allowable, including that permitted 
a existing statutes of general or local application, shall be ited to 

ne years in the agg te; and that contests initiated for a valid 
existing reason shall not affected by the proposed act. 

There are in force three general statutes authorizing this department 
to extend the ME period on desert-land entries, namely, the nct 
of June 27, 1906 (34 Stat., 519, sec. 5), provi for such extension 
where the land is within the exterior limits of a withdrawal or project 
under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388), and the entryman is 
hindered, yed, or prevented from reclaiming the tract by the opera- 
tions of the Government; the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat., 52, sec. 
3), providing for an extension of time not to exceed three years where, 
because of unavoidable delay in the construction of irrigation works 
intended to convey water to the'entered lands, the claimant is, without 
fault on his part, unable to make proof of reclamation within the usual 
period; and the act of April 30, 1912 (37 Stat., 106), providing for a 
further extension of time, not to exceed three years, upon the conditions 
and limitations set forth in the bill under consideration, except that 
the aggregate extension that may be granted is six instead of nine years. 

Statutes of special or local Meme authorizing extension of time 
for the submission of final proof in desert-land cases have been enacted, 
namely, the acts of 5 1911 (36 Stat., 960), January 26, 
1912 ise Stat., 56), and October 30, 1913 (38 Stat., 234), alt predicated 
upon unavoidable delay in the construction or operation of the irriga- 
tion works intended to convey water upon the lands entered. 

There has been introduced in the present Congress a bill (S. 3053), 
which, in effect, proposes to make the act of October 30, 1913, supra, 
of general application. There has also been introduced a bill (H. R. 
20035), app cable only to parts of Fresno and Kings Counties, Cal., 
providing for extensions of time for three years upon desert-land en- 
tries where the claimant has expended $3 per acre In the reclamation 
of the land, but has been unable to obtain sufficient water for irrigation. 

The effect of the bill now under consideration, if enacted into law. 
would be ai to authorize extensions of time aggregating 9 instead of 
6 years upon the conditions prescribed by existing law. his, added to 
the statutory period of 4 years, would allow a desert-land entryman 13 
years within which to reclaim the land and submit final proof. In my 
judgment, the bill in its present form is too narrow in its scope, and 
would afford relief to but a small class of those who are entitled to 
equitable consideration at the hands of Congress. 

In the administration of the desert-land law and of the several 
statutes above named providing for extensions of time within which 
to submit final proof, the department has found that the difficulties 
and hardships confronting entrymen are often due to other causes than 
delay in the construction or operation of irrigation works. In a very 
large proportion of desert-land entries, the claimant is confronted by 
the fact, after having expended m sums upon the land, that a su 
pr of water adequate to the irrigation of the land can not be obtained. 

ometimes this is due to prior appropriations of the water; in other 
cases it is shown that the tract was never irrigable from any known 
source of water supply. In the class of cases last named entries were 
of course improvident!y allowed under showings deemed acceptable 
under the regulations then in force. It is obvious that it was never 
the purpose of the desert-land law to permit the making of entries for 
lands incapable of reclamation. 

In order to remedy the condition that has created the demand for 
this relief legislation, the department, by the circular of March 23, 
1914 (43 L. D., 203), directed the registers and receivers of the 
various land offices to require, before allowing any desert-land entry 
of „a convincing showing of a practicable and feasible scheme of 
reclamation and of a supply of water adequate for that purpose. En- 
tries allowed prior to the adoption of this rule remain, however, to be 
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shall have been reasonably- 


cents per acre: Provided, 


disposed of, and it is to this class especially that I would invite con- 
sideration of Congress at this time. 

I have prepared, and submit herewith, a general bill for the relief 
of desert-land entrymen, which will, it is believed, provide for every 
case entitled to equitable consideration. 

It will be observed that in the first section of the bill herewith sub- 
mitted the Secre of the Interior is given E to extend the 
time of final Mr or three years in all cases where the entryman or 
his duly ‘qualified assignee has, in good faith, complied with the re- 

ulrements of law as to yearly expenditures and proof thereon, and 
Shall Show that there is a reasonable prospect, if the extension 1s 
pu that he will be able to make the final proof of reclamation, 
igation, and cultivation required by law. Relief under this section 
ed to lawful pending desert-land entries made prior to July 1, 

1914, and only to those cases wherein an extension or further exten-. 
Sion of time may not properly be allowed under existing law. The 
date, July 1, 1914, is adopted because at thnt time the regulations upon 
which the department is 3 had been put in operation and were 
understood, and more especially because it is believed that the 

bill should extend relief to meritorious cases that have arisen, 
mee not invite future laxity in the administration of the desert- 


that he has in good faith used the land for agricultura 1 € 
nal proo: 


to pending desert-land entries made e to Jul 
uly qualig 
the 


roof. 


t is believed that the reli roposed in sections 2 and 8 of this 
bill is iu substantial expressi with the purposes of the homestead and 
desert-land laws. These are laws enacted to facilitate and promote the 


settlement and development of the public domain. One who has in 
goa faith gone upon a tract in the mistaken belief that it was subject 
o entry and capable of reclamation under the desert-land law, and 
has expended time and money in a fruitless effort, has, in my judg- 
ment, an equitable claim to the consideration of the Government an 

should be permitted, if he desires to do so, to acquire title by compli- 
ance with the homestead law; or if this be impracticable, by develop- 
ing the land for agricultural use and paying the price usually exact 

of those who av themselves of the commutation provisions of the 


homestead law. 
If Posee this 1 would be glad to see the bill herewith 
submitted enacted at the present session of Congress, 
Cordially, yours, 
A. A. Jones, Acting Secretary. 


The bill recommended by the Interior Department is as 
follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, extend tho 
time within which final proof is required to be submitted upon any 
lawful pending desert-l entry made prior to July 1, 1914, such exten- 
sion not to exceed three years from the date of allowance thereof: 
Provided, That the entryman or his duly qualified assignee has, in good 
faith, complied with the es grag of law as to yearly expenditures 
and proof thereof, and shall show, under rules an du urge to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, that there is a reasonable 

rospect that, if the extension is granted, he will be able to make the 

al proof of reclamation, irrigation, and cultivation required by law: 
Provided Dre That the foregoing shall apply only to cases wherein 
an extension or further extension of time may not properly be allowed 
under existing law. 


That where it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, under rules nnd regulations to be prescribed by 
him, with reference to — 5 lawful pending desert-land entry made prior 
to July 1, 1914, under which the entryman or his duly qualified assignee 
under an assignment made prior to the date of this act, has, in good 
faith, expended the sum of $3 per acre in the attempt to effect recla- 
mation of the land, that there Is no reasonable prospect that, if the 
extension allowed by this act or any existi law were granted, he 
would be able to secure water sufficient to effect reclamation of the irri- 
gable land in his entry or any — subdivision thereof, the Secretary 
of the Interior may, In his discretion, allow such entryman or assignec 
five years from notice within which to perfect the entry in the manner 
ds red of a homestead entryman. 

hat any desert-land entryman or his assignee entitled to the benefit 
of the last preceding paragraph may, if he shall so elect within 60 days 
from the notice therein provided, pay to the receiver of the local land 
office the sum of 50 cents per acre for each acre embraced in the entry. 
and thereafter perfect such entry upon proof that he has upon the tract 
pemanen improvements conducive to the agricultural development 
ereof of the value of not less than $1.25 per acre, and that he has, in 
goon faith, the land for agricultural purposes for three years, and 
he payment to the receiver, at the time of final proof, of the sum of 75 
That in such case final proof may be sub- 
mitted at any time within five years from the date of the entryman’s 
election to proceed as provided in this section, and in the event of fall- 
ure to perfect the entry as herein provided, all moneys theretofore pald 
shall be forfeited and the entry canceled. 


My colleague, the Hon. E. T. Taytor, has been interested in 
this legislation and has been actively interested in securing its 
enactment. He was selected by the Hon. Scorr Ferris, chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee of the House, to file the 
report on H. R. 19097, which was amended by the committee to 
include the first two provisions of the bill recommended by the 
Interior Department. The report of the committee as prepared 
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by Mr. Taytor contains the following statement with reference 
to the necessity for this legislation: 


Your committee carefully considered the recommendation of the 
Department of the Interior and decided to adopt the first two sec- 
tions of the recommended substitute, but under the showing made 
deemed it unnecessary at this time to adopt section 3, and for that 
reason the Secretary's recommendation as to that section was not 
adopted; but the other two sections were adopted in the identical 
language recommended by the department. 

Ihe hearings before your committee showed that throughout the 
Western States there are many large irrigation enterprises that have 
been undertaken by desert-land entrymen as cooperative associations 
nnd that the difficulties and expense of completing their reservoirs an 
canals have been very greatly in excess of what was originally con- 
templated; and that their means have been very limited; that many 
other obstacles not originally foreseen have occurred; many drawbacks 
and accidents and unavoidable casualties have occurred, delaying the 
construction. In some cases the dams of the reservoirs have washed 
out several times; in other cases long, protracted, harassing, and ex- 
pensive and unavoidable litigation has occurred, and in innumerable 
ways conditions entirely beyond the control or possible foresight of the 
desert-land entrymen have arisen that have absolutely prevented them 
from completing their projects within the time of the utmost limit by 
extension or otherwise allowed under the present desertland law. 
There is now no law that under any condition allows a desert-land 
entryman more than 10 years' time from the original filling within 
which to acquire and perfect his water right and reclaim his land and 
demonstrate his capacity to irrigate the same. In thousands of in- 
stances it is absolutely a physical impossibility to comply with the 
law and get the water within this limit of time. 

It was shown to your committee that hundreds and hundreds of 
desert-land entrymen have expended 10 years’ time and all the way 
from one or two to ten or fifteen thousand dollars apiece in money 
and labor endeavoring with the utmost diligence and good faith to 
reclaim their desert-land entries and comply with the law. Neither 
the desert-land law nor any other law was ever intended to require 
the performance of utter human impossibilities; and where these con- 
ditions are shown, and there is absolutely no question about the 
entire good faith of all the entrymen'to whom this act would apply, 
your committee feels that in good faith and good conscience, and as 
a matter of common fairness and justice to these entrymen so situ- 
ated, they should be given a further extension of time and given a 
reasonable op 8 to reclaim their lands and comply with the law 
and perfect title to their entries. If this relief is denied, their claims 
will ome not only subject to cancellation, but they become Jampana 
and any adventurer or person who is willing to obtain the fruits of 
others’ labor for nothing may take the property rights of the bona 
fide entrymen and their many years of toil and expenditure of prac- 
ticall ali they have. In many cases the homes of the entrymen may 
thus wrongfully and outrageously taken from them by others who 
have no claim or right thereto. Your committee believes that in the 
interest of the honest administration of the public-land laws these 
entrymen should be relieved from the unfortunate position in which 
they are placed without fault of their own. The equities and hard- 
ships of entrymen nni paced in this situation appeal very 
strongly to your committee, and it is earnestly hoped that this legis- 
lation will meet with the approval of the House and that this bill 
may be speedily enacted into law to prevent the forfelture and loss 

of the homes and property rights of a very large number of worthy 

citizens who are eminently entitled to this relief at the hands of the 

Government. Your committee, therefore, unanimously recommends 

the passage of this bill at this session as an emergency measure. 


In order that the importance of this legislation may be more 
fully understood I insert communications which I have received 
from various persons with reference to the necessity for legis- 
lation. The first letter is from the Hon. Charles F. Tew, of 
Greeley, Colo., who has been actively interested in the develop- 
ment of what is known as the Greeley-Poudre irrigation enter- 
prise. Mr. Tew writes me as follows: 

GREELEY, Coro., September 28, 1914. 


Hon. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Herewith I inclose you draft of two bills, one or other 
or both of which should, in my 8 be adopted at once for the 
well-being and protection of a large number of our most cu] eon 
irrigation enterprises in Colorado, as well as throughout the arid West. 
Knowing of your interest and ability, after consultation with a number 
of the many interested persons, I am sending you these drafts, and 
with them some of the reasons impelling to the conclusion of the vital 
Importance of the enactments. 

‘hile we hope that the enactment of both bills may be secured, 
either will suffice to assist in extricating from the surrounding diffi- 
culties, and we defer to heed good judgment as to the introduction of 
both or either, or a modification of either, so that the necessary end of 
serving the enterprise dependent upon such an enactment may be 
attained. 

The purport of the bills inclosed are: 

First. An act allowing three years’ extension of time by the Secretary 
of the Interior to desert entrymen to make final proof. . 

Second. An act to allow final proof by a desert entryman who, in 

faith, has expended as much as $6 per acre on his entry. (The 
water not applied.) 

Personally I favor the latter enactment. Judge Gunter, for good 
reasons, expressed to me, is inclined for the former. After all, I think 
it safe to say that either will do, and we shall be more than pleased 
if, as the result of your good offices, either enactment shall be secured. 

Perhaps better than a choice of either would be the enactment of 


th. . 

All these questions we defer to your good judgment, which, in contact 
with the situation at Washington, is, of course, the better advised as to 
difficulties and possibilities before the committees in the House and 
in the Senate. 

As you know, for a number of [uM I have been closely connected 
with practically all of the larger irrigation projects of northern Colo- 
rado, nnd therefore have reason to believe myself one of those most 
familiar with the irrigntion development and possibilities from the 
South Platte River and its affluents, as well as the administrative 
policies best calculated to work success in the completion of the giant 
systems we have laid out and in course of completion. 


| 
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Not alone because it is affected b sed legislation, but 


this pro; 


*because its situation is like many another in our irrigation development 


of the arid West, I am going to explain to you the conditions surround- 
Ing the Greeley-Poudre project. 

6 Greeley-Poudre HAS District is a municipal corporation, 
comprising an aggregate of 125,000 acres of fertile, irrigable land of 
the same character and lying immediately contiguous to and on the 
north side of the irrigated territory of the Cache la Poudre Valley. 


; Acres, 
Of the area there is held in freehold about 80, 000 
Of the nrea included in and made part of the district under 
the laws of the State there nre lands held under the desert- 
land act an aggregate of about , 000 
And lands held under homestead, about , 000 
Total (but these figures are approximates) |... 125, 000 


The lands are practically identical in character, elevation, and pro- 
ductivity with those now 1n irrigation tillage under the ditches of the 
Cache la Poudre Valley, and when the works not constructed shall be 
completed and the available supply therefore shall be diverted, stored, 
and distributed, the area served will almost double the irrigated terri- 
wey of the north side of the Cache la Poudre Valley. 

he enterprise, in my judgment, is the greatest Irrigation enterprise 
now contemplated or in course of construction in our State, and to it, 
therefore, there is due every support and assistance which can be given 
by our ctiizens and representatives, to the end that the enterprise may 
be completed and its great benefits secured. 

The district is bonded for $5,100,000 of 6 per cent irrigation district 
bonds, of which, in the construction of works here described, there has 
been expended, approximately, $2,600,000. 

32.500 oon remains in the Treasury for completion, approximately, 

A total of $5,100,000, > 

The district works consist of an extensive system of mountain col- 
lection ditches, tunnels, and reservoirs, ns well as an extensive system 
of distributing mains, reservoirs, and laterals upon the plains for diver- 
sion and storage and distribution of water from the Laramie River 
and the Cache la Poudre River in Colorado. 

Both the entire system of works and the entire area of lands lie 
within our State and hd gece only Colorado water flows diverted 
within the State and carried within our border for the development of 
Colorado lands and no other. The district was formed April 14, 1909, 
nnd by the 9th of September in that year had proceeded with such 
diligence that, by its directors and engineers, it had devised the com- 
prehensive system of mountain collection ditches, reservolrs, tunnels. 
plains, mains, reservoirs, and distributing system ample and sufficient 
to take care of the water flows when obtainable and to distribute in 
sufficient quantities when needed to answer the irrigation necessities 
of serving the entire area; and in order to make possible the financing 
of the district and the completion of the system by bonds, to be a 
lien upon all the area served, had included, in accordance with Colo- 
rado law, under contracts with every homestead and desert entryman, 
the 45,000 acres of homestead and desert lands. 

The district then deposited its bonds in escrow, to be paid in stages 
to the contracting company as the construction should progress, and 
thereafter with a diligence equal to that pat forth on Government 
enterprises of like character and size, rapidly pressed this construc- 
tion work, which was to have been pon gre within two years from 
the contract date, until interference with financing, through no fault 
of landholders or desert entrymen, arose in the way of interstate liti- 
gaaon, which alone bas stilled the progress and prevented the com- 
pletion. 

CHARACTER OF WORK DONE. 


Before litigation interfered with the enterprise there was completed 
of the mountain collection ditches upon the Laramie River, including 
the tunnels and reservoirs. work costing more than $300,000; the 
Laramie River tunnel was built over two miles and a quarter in length, 
74 by 94 feet in the clear, and more than half of the distributing main 
in the Cache la Poudre Valley, almost 120 miles in length, was com- 
pleted, as well as many of the distributing laterals and many of the 
reservoirs of the system. 

In addition to the work done under the contract of September 9, 
1908, the district itself has soens many thousands of dollars in lining 
the Laramie River tunnel, building the Dover Reservoir, in engineering 
and like expenses, which it has paid by means of annual levy of tax, 
which has n each year since 1909 collected from the deeded lands 
and from the homestead and desert entrymen who have annually paid 
their annual district charge in conformity with their contracts of inclu- 
sion granting them their water right in the district. 

. prevented completion. 

In 1910, while the construction progress was in full blast at a 
rapidity sufficient to assure completion within a time limit so that 
every desert entryman could make his proot conformable to his con- 
tractural promise to the Government, threats of litigation over the 
water flows of Laramie River greatly embarrassed the district and its 
contractors in disposal of the district bonds; and though the work 
continued for many months thereafter with extended forces of men, 
teams, and machinery, a suit was later in 1910 commenced in the 
Supreme Court of the ‘United States by the State of Wyoming against 
the State of Colorado and the district, attempting to restrain the use 
of any of the Colorado water flow of Laramie River upon these Colorado 
lands of the district, and though, in the opinion of the best legal 
minds of our State, this action is without merit and will ultimately 
be defeated, its pendency did interfere with and prevent the sale of 
the district securities dependent for their worth upon the full water 
supply, by the suit threatened, and the construction work was of neces- 
sity discontinued and must remain quiescent until the termination of 
the case, which it is hoped will be early in 1915. 


BONA FIDES OF ENTRYMEN. 


The desert entrymen of the Greeley-Poudre district have acted in the 
utmost good faith, and, but for circumstances mt beyond the con- 
trol of the Government and entrymen, would have in every instance 
been able to apply water and reclaim their lands within the time limit 
| ea ply by the acts under which their entries were made, and the 


esigned object and beneficent purpose of the desert-land act would 
have been an accomplishment but for these intervening circumstances, 
for which no party concerned with the statutory contract was in any 
manner responsible. 

The entrymen have each year paid to the district an annual tax upon 
atented lands for dis- 
are an active part of 


their lands equal to the taxes levied upon the 
trict purposes, and thereby have become and sti 
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this body politic, which, through the agency of its board of directors, 
still in active control, has managed and still is managing the district 
affairs, expending the district money for such constructions as have 
been above named for engineering, and many thousands of dollars for 
the defense of this interstate litigation so vital In importance to the 
existence of the district and the enjoyment of the water rights neces- 
n for the irrigation of its lands. 

n many instances the expenditures of these entrymen in their honest 
effort to comply with the law is as high as $8 and $10 per acre for 
water rights in nddition to the water rights to be afforded by the 
district and for district taxes and for improvements and in preparation 
of the land for tillage by irrigation. 

The whole area without water is desert and of the character contem- 
plated by law to be raised to high value by the application of the water 
supply. The obtainable water supply by means of the contemplated 
works is adequate, and the whole plan is feasible and practicable. The 
interruption of the m ress is absolutely without fault on the part of 
entrymen, and wholly beyond their control, so that to subject them to 
forfeiture of their entry and the loss of their initiated rights is an 
injustice which the Government should and if porsine will prevent. 

The success of the enterprise is in a way first dependent upon the de- 
termination favorable to the district of the Laramie River litigation, in 
regard to which, 1 pei and reason, it is safe to say there is 
no doubt but that it will be terminated within the coming year favor- 
able to the State of Colorado and to the district. And, secondly, upon 
the protection of the integrity and safety of tenure of the desert entries, 
so vital to the district, Its securities, and its security holders. 

This question concerns many hundreds of desert entrymen, as well as 
creditors of the district, as bondholders and otherwise, and more than 
all, the success or failure of Colorado’s greatest irrigation enterprise 
now in course of construction, as well as many others of like character, 
not only in this, but others of the arid States. 

It is because of the transcendent importance of the subject here con- 
sidered that I write you thus at length, and solicit for us your good 
offices and service in the passage of these bills. 

I feel confident that on request you will have the active aid and 
assistance of Congressmen TayLor and KEATING, as well as the assist- 
ance of Senators THomas and SHAFROTH. 

Tam Yrs a copy of this letter to 'THOMAS and SHAFROTH, and ask 
that you lay this communication before Messrs. KEATING and TAYLOR, and 
am going to thank you in advance on behalf of all so materially Inter- 
ested in this Important subject for the services you may bestow, and 
to ask you for report of any progress you may make and any sugges- 
tions you may have as to where we may aid you in furtherance of the 
desired end. 

Judge Gunter, who is thoroughly familiar with the situation here in 
part described, expects in a few days to write you his views. 

With kindest regards and good wishes, I am 

Yours, truly, . 
CHARLES F. TEW. 


I also insert a letter which I received from the Hon. J. C. 
Gunter, a prominent attorney of Colorado, who has been inter- 
ested in the development of irrigation enterprises: 


Denver, October 14, 191}. 
Hon. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 


Member of Congress, Washington D. C. 

Dear Sm: Mr. Charles F. Tew has sent me a copy of his letter to 
you of September the 28th and I have conferred with him as to copies 
of the two bills submitted. 

Mr. Tew has gone into the situation in considerable detail, so I will 
be brief. The pith of the situation in northern Colorado, to which the 
legislation requested would be eese it this: A stupendous irriga- 
tion system—The Laramie-Poudre Reservoirs & Irrigation Co.—was 

rojected and its construction in good faith vigorously and substan- 
Platly entered upon. A large sum of money was expended in the pur- 
chase of reservoir sites, partially constructed reservoirs, irrigation 
ditches constructed and partially constructed, water rights, lands, and 
other holdings essential to the success of the projected system. ter 
an irrigation district was formed embracing 125, acres of the fair- 
est lands in one of the best counties of the State—Weld County. 
Bonds amounting to $5,100,000 were issued and a contract entered into 
between the irrigation district so formed and the above com any for the 
purchase and construction of the system, and work after the execution 
of this contract was further vigorously pushed under the terms thereof. 

A substantial part of the water supply for the system was to be 
taken from an Interstate stream, the Laramie River. fter the contract 
a suit was instituted by Wyoming against Colorado to prevent the 
diversion of the waters, or any e of the waters, of this interstate 
stream. This litigation, at the first, interfered with the sale of irri- 
gation-district bonds, and later entirely prevented any further sale of 
the bonds. The questions involved in this suit are similar to those 
decided in the Kansas-Colorado case, I have been of counsel in this 
case from its inception. The evidence is now all in and extended. 
I am strongly of the opinion that Colorado ought to and will prevail 
in this litigation and in this particular suit. I do not belleve the 
irrigation system will be completed or very much progress made in its 
construction until this case is decided and confidence thereby imparted 
as to the value of these bonds. I believe it will be decided within 12 
to 14 months. 

About 40,000 acres in the above irrigation district have been filed 
upon under the desert-land laws. The filings have been made in good 
faith, and the entrymen have done all in their power to comply with the 
desert-land act in the reclamation of their lands. All o Them have 
put substantial sums into these filings and many of them practically 
all they have. 'Through no fault of theirs they have been unable to 
m with the desert-land laws. Many of their filings will expire 
by limitation of law during the coming year. If they nre allowed three 
pes Hone to furnish satisfactory proofs of the reclamation of their 
ands, I belleve that they will be able to satisfy the requirements of 
the desert-land act. If the system ever is built, and I believe it will 
be, it will be built within the next three years. 

have said to Mr. Tew that I think the bill allowing these entrymen 
three years longer in which to furnish satisfactory proof of reclama. 
tion is a reasonable one on the part of the Government and a just 
one on the part of the entrymen. Such a bill will stimulate efforts 
for the, completion of the system, will require reclamation on the part 
of the entryman, and yet will prevent misfortune being visited upon 
him—the entryman—through no fault on his part. 


I again call attention to the clear and forcible presentation of 
the facts pertinent to the above in the letter of Mr. Tew. 


I be ead] urge interest and action on your part in behalf of such 

bn ger pe and on the part of the other members of our delegation. 
am, sir, 

Respectfully, yours, Junius C. GUNTER. 


I also insert two letters from the Willow Creek Irrigation Co., 
together with a statement of conditions affecting desert-land 
entries under this project: j 


THE WILLOW CREEK IRRIGATION CO., 
Greeley, Colo., February 2, 1914. 
Hon. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sig: Replying to your kind favor of the 26th ultimo, in the 
matter of the stockholders of the Willow Creek Irrigation Co.: 

We have nearly all taken advantage of the acts relating to the ex- 
tension of time for making final proof. Many of us made our filings 
nine years ago this coming spring. I am now pretty well satisfied that 
an extension of time will do us no good. c 

As to changing our’ filings to homestead entries, some of our stock- 
holders have already used their homestead rights. Med all of the 
others are so circumstanced that they can not leave their business and 
make residence on the prairie. It would cost them more than the land 
is worth, to say nothing of the damage which a prolonged absence from 
their business would occasion. 

I came to Colorado in 1877; and, having followed the business of 
surveying and irrigation engineering for a good many years, I am quite 
familiar with the possibilities of dry-land farming. I am fully con- 
vinced that it is more than a waste of time for a man to undertake to 
farm 160 or even 320 acres of dry land. A man enga in stock 
raising who has control of several hundred acres which will furnish a 
sizable range for stock can generally raise some feed to supplement the 
winter pasture. Under the Campbell system the tillage of large areas 
is recommended, at least one-half lying fallow every other year. 

Very few_of our stockholders have filed on oyer 160 acres, some not 
more than 80, and none over 320 acres. 

Now, if we did not wish to make homes on this land, why did we 
take it, and if it is not tillable why should we want patents for it? you 
may ask. We took the land because Willow Creek, which was to 
furnish our water supply, was known to be visited by large floods, and 
we hoped for sufficient water to enable us to farm these lands. The 
land was in every way attractive, but the region was somewhat remote 
and it was not easy to determine the extent of the water supply. The 
floods, thcugh high, proved to be of short duration, and are wholly in- 
adequate for the purpose of reservoir filling. 

We wish patents so that we may be secure in our titles and thus 
be enabled to associate ourselves together to engage in farming under 
the Campbell system or to engage in stock raising or to make such 
other disposition of the land as we may see fit and by so doing be 
recompensed in some measure for the large expenditure we have made 
in testing out the water . 

Thanking you for the interest you have shown in our behalf and 
assuring you of our appreciation of your efforts to help us out of our 
difficulties, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, C. D. Pacr. 
Tur WILLOW CREEK IRRIGATION Co., 
Denver, Colo., January 17, 1915. 
Hon. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I will inclose herewith a copy of a letter to Congressman 
"TAYLOR, which will partly explain to you what has gone before In our 
efforts to obtain relief from the undesirable position in which we find 
ourselves. We solicit your aid in our cause, as you represent the dis- 
trict in which our project is located. 

The Willow Creek Irrigation Co. was Incorporated in 1905; filings 
were made on water from Willow Creek, in Weld County, Colo, and 
construction work was begun in April of that year. We have bullt 
a diversion dam across the creek bed, a large intake ditch, a reservoir 
for stoning the water, and an outlet ditch through which to dellver 
water to the 
3,000 acres of desert land, and, although the system is not complete, we 
have spent more than $10 per acre for all the land that could be 
watered. The stockholders of the company have flled desert-land 
entries and have made improvements on this land in the way of fence: 
buildings, cultivating the soil, etc., and in every way have shown d 
faith in our project, but we have Been unable to furnish any water 
for irrigation, and all of our interests are ed ae res We can not 
prove up under existing laws, but we feel that there should be some 
means provided for acquiring title to lands in a case like ours, and if 
you think it is possible to pass a bill that would give us the desired 
relief, I urgently uest that you make the effort. 

No doubt you will require full details regarding our project, its 
present physical condition, what we have done, the causes that have 
prevented us from accomplishing what we have undertaken, our finan- 
cial condition, etc., and I will undertake to furnish you with such 
information, either by mail or by personal interview, as you may sug- 

est. Please see Congressman TAYLOR in regard to what he has done 
n this matter. 

We realize that the time is short in which to accomplish our purpose 
gurine the balance of the present session of Congress, and that we 
pope 0 do anything it should be done promptis: 

Hoping for an carly and favorable reply, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 
F. W. REYNOLDS, 
Becretary-T'reasurer, 
A BRIEF OF THE CASE—THE WILLOW CREEK IRRIGATION CO, FOR CON- 
SIDERATION IN CONNECTION WITH BILL (H. R. 14152) FOR THE RELIEF OF 
DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN UNDER THIS AND OTHER PROJECTS. 


This company was 5 in 1905; filings were made -on water 
from Willow Creek in Weld County, Colo.; construction of work was 
begun in April of that year; a diversion dam across the creek bed, 
a large intake ditch, a reservoir for storing the water, and an outlet 
ditch through which to deliver the water to the land has been built; 
by means of this system it was intended to reclaim about 3,000 acres 
of desert land; the system is not complete, but more than $10 per 
acre for all the land that could be watered has been spent; the 
stockholders of the company have filed desert-land entries and have made 
improvements on this land in the way of fences, buildings, cultiva- 
tion of the soil, etc, and in every way have shown good faith in the 
project, but have been unable to secure water for irrigation, and all 


land. d means of this system we intended to reclaim about 
a 
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laws, 
e ex- 


interests are jeopardized. They can not prove up under 

as nearly all haye taken advantage of the acts relating to 
tension of time for making final proof, and many of them made filings 
nine years ago. It seems certain that an extension of time will do no 


gi 

Some of these stockholders have alreađy used their homestead ts 
and would be entirely eliminated if their filings were chan to 
homestead entries; nearly all of the others are so circumstanced that 
they can not leave their business and make residence on the prairie, 


as it would cost more than the land is worth, to say nothing of the |. 


damage which a prolonged absence from their business would on. 

Very few of the stockholders have filed on over 160 acres, some 
not more than 80 acres, and none over 320 acres. 

The land was taken — under this project because Willow Creek, 
which was to furnish e water supply, was known to be visited 
by large floods, and it was hoped that sufficient water could be con- 
served to irrigate these lands. The floods, though high, proved to be 
of short duration and are wholly inadequate for the purpose or reser- 


voir filling 
Patents are desired by these people so that fhey may be secure in 
hem to associate together to engage in farm- 


their titles and enable 
ing under the “Campbell system“ of dry-land farming, or to en 


in stock raising, or to make such other disposition of the land as they 
may see fit, and by so doing be recompensed in some measure for the 
large expenditure of money made in testing out the water supply. 

I also have a large number of communications from various 
parties interested in other projects in the State of Colorado, 
and am satisfied that the need for general relief is most im- 
perative, 

'(The action of the Senate in adopting the amendment offered 
by Senator SHAFROTH, of Colorado, inserting the provisions of 
the proposed law in the general deficiency bill, and the concur- 
rent action of the House conferees, Messrs. FITZGERALD, of New 
York; BARTLETT, of Georgia; and GILLETT, of Massachusetts, 
and the adoption of the report by both Houses of Congress, 
will in my opinion, afford the relief which has been so much 
desired. No law passed by this Congress relating to public lands 
wil be so gladly received in all the Western States as this 
Jaw to which I have just referred. It will relieve the De- 
partment of the Interior of à vast amount of work arising from 
complications in desert-land entries; it will confirm title to 
those who have complied with the spirit and intent of the law 
and yet, through no fault of their own, have not been able to per- 
fect title, and it will result in added development upon entries 
the holders of which can now feel assured that permanent title 
will ultimately be given to them. The law will only affect 
entries made prior to July 1, 1914. The regulations now in 
force which control desert-land entries provide that the entry- 
man must establish to the satisfaction of the department that 
he.has available a good and sufficient supply of water with 
which to reclaim the land filed upon. This law will stimulate 
agricutural development in Colorado and other Western States 
and will be received as a most beneficent piece of legislation. 


Alaska Fisheries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, Š 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous- 
consent permission to extend my remarks in the RECORD on 
Alaska fisheries, given by the House on March 2, I wish to 
place in the Recorp a copy of House bill 21607, introduced in 
the last hours of this session by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Carun]. This bill is a modification of the tentative bill 
mentioned in the letter addressed by me to the President, which 
follows immediately after it, with some additional amend- 
ments which make it a little more illiberal than the original. 

For two or three days the Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, 
from Virginia, carried this bil! around the Capitol attempting to 
secure its introduction by Members of Congress from the Pacific 
coast, who, to their credit, invariably refused to introduce it 
for him. It is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21607) t dà the laws for th tecti - 
i tion ‘of the fisheries. of "Alaska, SS ee 

Be it enacted, cte., That every person carrying on the business of 
catching, canning, curing, or 5 fish, or manufacturing fish or 
fishery products within the Territory of Alaska, or in any of the waters 
of Alaska over which the United States has jurisdiction, shall, in lieu 
of all other Federal or Territorial license fees and taxes therefor and 
thereon, secure licenses and pay license fees or taxes on said business 
and output as follows: 

For each fish-trap site, except in the Yukon River, $100 per annum; 
for each fish wheel, except in the Yukon River, $1 per annum; for 
each purse seine in use, $60 per annum; for each haul or beach seine in 
use, $30 per annum; for each gill-net boat and equipment, $2 per an- 


num; canned salmón, per case, according to the species, king or spring 
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and sockeye or red, 6 cents per case; coho or medium red, 


per 

case; mild-cured salmon, $1 - pickled salmon, 20 cents 
bar 16. cents 100 pounds; pickled —— 
barrel; meal made from 
lizer, and whale meal. 50 cents per ton. 
No fish cannery, saitery, mild-cure d egi or other establishment for 
the preservntion of fishery products shall hereafter be built, converted, 
ed in AMA on m» rg e san now its mouth without 

e approval o e tary of Commerce. N ha 
station, whether on shore or afloat, shall p^ be bullt, Monn d 
or — in Alaska without first obtaining the approval of the Secre- 
Tu —— and renewals thereof for fishi lia shall be 

s thereof for a nees 

issued by the Secretary of Commerce, to whom ont — — local author- 
ized representatives all fees therefor as herein provided shall be paid in 
oth gers ror Fwy 1 be — a by osea numbers 

shal cate nd o e par ar a ce which 
license is issued and the name of fne — $4 en the 


numbers shall continue 
fie taxes on the finish 


same serial 
The 
clerks o: 


let attorneys to p by civil sult in the name 

quent taxes in their ective 

er the n which the tax was crea nor. 

any property belonging to delinquents shall be exempt from attachment 
or execution therefor. 


the license fees and taxes derived from the Alaska fisheries 
shall be covered into the “ Alaska fund” of the T 


ees 
pe cent, or as much thereof as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
ommerce may be necessary, may be expended by the said Secretary of 
Commerce for the construction, purchase, maintenance, and operation 
of fish hatcheries in Alaska and for other purposes relating to the inves- 
tigation, development, and preservation of the Alaska fisheries, and such 
moneys are hereby appropriated for such DENM The ande of 
the Treasury shall send to the 83 of Commerce at the end of 
each quarter a statement of the amount in the “ Alaska fund" remain- 
ing Áo for the purposes specified for fisheries work in this act. 
ec, 2. That each fish-trap site shall consist of a reserved area in the 
water, rectangular in form; the size—to be determined by the locator— 
shall not be more than 1,000 feet one way nor more than: 8, feet 
the other way; a trap may be built anywhere within the limits of such 
reserved area; the general course of the trap shall be lengthwise of 
the trap site; not more than one trap or other fishing M reir ped may be 
constructed or operated at the same time within the limits of any such 
ed area ; ere shall be clear side spaces or passageways of not 
less than 2,500 feet laterally between trap sites, and clear end spaces or 
passageways of not less than 800 feet endwise between all fish-trap sites 
and between all constructed traps. 

Fish-trap sites shall be loca by placing two substantial piles, post, 
or monuments on the proximate shore at or near the line of high tide, in 
such position as to indicate the lateral extremities or bow les runs 
— offshore of the trap site to be occupied, one of said piles or 
markers to be placed on each of said lateral boundary lines produced 
a base line from which the 


inshore, the two piles or markers formin 
f it is not feasible on account 


yd site may be located : Províded, That 
of local conditions or for any other cause to place markers at or near 
the line of hi de so as to mark the location in the manner above 
indicated, such markers may be placed within reasonable proximity to 
ue AK site, so as to form a base line from which the trap site may be 
ocated. 

There shall be placed on such piles or markers a location notice con- 
taining the name of the locator, the date of location, and a reasonable 
description of the D site claimed, showing the DN distances 
and directions of the lines bounding the same; said notice shall be not 
less than 12 by 18 inches in size, in black letters not less than one-half 
inch in height on a white background, But the location piles or 
markers, or notice, shall not be effective to hold any trap site beyond 
the 31st day of December of the next succeeding calendar year of the 
date of location unless a survey shall be made and a map thereof be 
filed with the Secretary of gren as herein directed, and unless a 
fish trap is built upon the site within such period of time. 

Every person who, at the time this act takes effect, shall be occupy- 
ing or claiming one or more fish-trap sites in the waters of Alaska, or 
who has occupied and used any fish-trap location or locations during the 
preceding fishing season, or who may thereafter desire to occupy any 
unoccupied fish-trap site or c wherever it may be lawful to operate 
fish traps in such waters, shall, before the 31st day of December of the 
next succeeding calendar year following the date of the passage of this 
act, in the case of existing locations, and before the 31st day of Decem- 
ber of the calendar year in which they are sought to be located, in the 
case of new locations, cause each trap site to be surveyed " a competent 
surveyor, unless a satisfactory survey of any such trap site shall have 
been previously made, in which case such ex 75 5 survey may be used; 
the y mm or claimant shall cause to be made from the actual surve 
of each trap site a location map, drawn to a scale of 1 Inch to 400 fee 
containing a plat and description of said trap site suficient for its 
ascertainment and identification on the premises; and shall also cause 
to be prepared a oe, map, drawn to an approximate scale sketched 

on or copied from a United States Coast and Geodetic Survey chart— 

ving the number thereof—showing the approximate location of the 
proposen trap site with relation to the general locality, showing the 
ocation of all adjacent fish-trap sites and location monuments or 
markers. Such vicinity map may be shown upon the same sheet as the 
location map, or upon a separate sheet to accompany same. Such maps 
must be certified by the surveyor who made the survey to be true and 
correct maps of the trap sites and premises as shown. e location map 
shall also contain a certificate of the claimant of the sald trap site, 
stating that he claims the trap site shown on the map and specifying 
the date under which the trap site was located under this act; the la 
mentioned certificate may be signed by the occupant or claimant, or by 
his agent or attorney in his behalf, and shall contain the post-office 
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address of the claimant. Such maps, with the certificates thereon, 
shall be filed with the Secretary of Commerce, and shall, from the date 
of fillng, constitute full and complete notice that the trap site shown 
wen the location map has been appropriated and is held, occupied, and 
claimed by the person designated thereon as claimant. A duplicate copy 
of each of such maps shall also be filed in the nearest district office of 
the Department of Commerce in Alaska; another duplicate of such 
maps shall be filed at the Seattle office of the Bureau of Fisheries; 
and—for information only—in the office of the clerk of the United 
States district court for the the judicial division in which such trap is 
situate. And it shall be the duty of the public officials in whose office 
any such maps may be offered for filing to receive and safely keep the 
same on file in their uc reri offices, 

From and after the location of any such trap site and after the 
approval thereof by the Secretary of Commerce the claimant thereof 
&nd his heirs, executors, administrators, successors, and assigns shall 
have the exclusive right to occupy, maintain, and fish the same; to 
renew the license therefor year by year until abandoned, forfeited, or 
terminated through operation of law; to mortgage, sell, and transfer 
such rights during such time as he or they shall comply with the laws 
of the United States pertaining thereto. 

Every person being the prior occupant or in lawful possession of 
one or more MP sites when this act takes effect shall have the 
preference right until the 31st day of December of the next succeeding 
calendar year following the date of the Désaqo of this act within 
which to perfect his possessory rights to such site or sites under the 
provistos of this act by rtp surveying, and filing the maps with 
he Secretary of Commerce as herein provided. When surveys show 
ndjacent fish traps which have been operated within the prece 
calendar year to have been within the prohibited distances of 2,5 
feet laterally and 800 feet endwise from each other, as prescribed by 
this act, that location which has had the longest continuous period of 
occupation for tishing from season to season shall have precedence 
and the junior location must give way. No trap site shall be so located 
as to encroach upon the prohibited distances from My existing age Poe 
occupied trap site then lawfully held by another. cations for p 
sites hitherto unclaimed or abandoned or forfeited shall prevail in the 
order of location. 

If any claimant of a fish-trap site desires to construct and operate 
a fish trap upon such site during the same season it is claimed, he 
shall file, in triplicate, with the authorized representative of the pert 
ment of Commerce for the district in which the trap site is claimed, 
an 9 N riate section of a Coast and Geodetic Survey chart showin. 
the location of the site, the nearest adjacent claimed or occupi 
trap sites, and the nearest mouths of salmon streams. Such a tra 
site claim shall be accompanied by the license fee of $100. It shall 
be the duty of said representative to telegraph to the Secretary of 
Commerce recommendations regarding such ap site, and, if approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce, he shall, with the least possible delay, 
so advise the claimant by telegraph of such approval, so that the trap 
site may be used during the current fishing season. This Meri d 
approval shall be operative only during the calendar year in whic 
D ence and shall be granted only upon payment to the Secretary of 

ommerce of a license fee of $100. 

All conflicting claims to trap sites shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Also full power is hereby vested in the Secretary 
of Commerce to withhold the issuance of licenses for any fish-trap sites 
or renewals of such licenses, when in his judgment the results of fish- 
ing operations in any region indicate that the number of salmon taken 
is excessive and detrimental to the future of the industry: Provided, 
That such power shall be exercised only after a hearing shall be granted 
to interested persons in the manner provided for in section 10 of this 
act. When any waters so closed shall be reopened, the preference to 
aby iy 4 fish-trap sites shall be given to previous holders of any such 
sites therein situated. 

Failure for a continuous period of two consecutive calendar years 
to construct and operate a bona fide fish map upon any located tra 
site, or failure to apply for a renewal of the license therefor, at leas: 

days after the expiration of any existing license therefor, shall work 
an abandonment and forfeiture of such trap site and shall preclude 
me defaulting claimant from relocating the same within a period of 
wo years. 

Tt shall be unlawful to locate any Vip eg except for the bona fide 
ag) eg of constructing an effective fish p thereon. 

o false or fictitious fish tap or other fishing appliance not intended 
as an effective device for catching fish shall be maintained in any of 
the waters of Alaska. 


No fish y or other fishing appliance shall be operated or placed 
where it wil] impair the efficiency of any fish hatchery. The Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to cause the removal of any such fish trap 
or other fishing appliance: Provided, That such authority shall be 
Penton only after the interested parties shall have been given a 
earing. 

No bent or recurved end, commonly called a “jigger,” directed or 
turned toward the opening of the trap, of more than 50 yards in length, 
shall be attached to or operated in connection with any fish sep in 
Alaska. There shall be no more than one jigger attached to each of 
tae — M of a fish trap, and such jiggers may be attached only to 

e hea 

During the entire season each fish trap shall have affixed thereto a 
conspicuous notice at the outer end of the pot, in black letters not less 
than 6 inches in height upon a white background, bearing the license 
number and the name of the licensee. 

Nothing herein contained shall be deemed or construed to give to the 
locator or holder of any fish-trap site any title other than a pm 
right of occupation, or easement, for fishing purposes, subject to termi- 
nation by forfeiture, abandonment, or operation of law. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any fish trap, 
stake net, or other fixed or stationary apparatus, except for the pur- 
poses of fish culture or scientific investigation under the direction or 
with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, in any of the waters 
of Alaska, at any point where the distance from shore to shore is less 
than 500 feet, or within any salmon stream at or above any point 
where the stream is less than 500 feet in width, or within one-half 
mile of the mouth of any salmon stream where the same is less than 
500 feet in width: Provided, That the use of stake nets shall not be 
prohibited in the delta of the Copper River. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is hereby authorized and directed to have any and all unlawful 
obstructions removed or destroyed. 

SEC, 4. That it shall be unlawful to cast, lay, set, place, drive, con- 
struct, or maintain any drift net, gill net, set net, stake net, trap, or 
any other fishing appliance for any purpose, except for authorized pur- 


poses of fish culture or authorized entific investigation, across or 


above the tidewaters of any creek, stream, river, lagoon, estuary, chan- 


oe other waters, for a distance greater than one-third the width 


e! . 
It shall be unlawful to lay or cast any seine or net of any kind 
within 2,000 feet of the mouth of any salmon stream when the same 


is less than 500 feet in width: Provided, That this shall not apply to 
the delta of the Copper River, or to the delta of the Yukon River. It 
shall be unlawful to use or have in possession any seine less than 100 
fathoms in length. 

It shall be unlawful to lay or cast any seine or gill net or other 
movable fishing apparatus within 200 yards of any other seine, gill net, 
or other movable fishing apparatus which is being or which has been 
cast, laid, set, or placed in any of the waters of Alaska. 

It s be unlawful to lay, cast, or operate any movable fishing a 
pataroa within any ee. site upon which a trap is located or within 

,000 feet of any fixed fishing apparatus, 

It shall be unlawful to place, anchor, drive, or construct any fish 
trap, stake net, or other fixed fishing appliance within 3,000 feet later- 
ally or 800 feet endwise of any other fish trap or other fixed fishing 
appliance: Provided, That in the operation of stake nets the distance 
interval between such stake nets need not be greater than 1,000 feet. 

It shall be unlawful to erect or maintain any stake net of greater 
length than 1,000 feet, or constructed in any other manner than by 
stakes driven in substantially a straight line: Provided, That the re- 
striction as to distance intervals between stake nets shall not be con- 
strued to apply to the use by the native Indians of stake nets not over 
50 yards in lengtù to take salmon for their own domestic consumption 
and not for sale. 

It shall be unlawful to take any salmon by means of a spear or gaff, 
except for personal, domestic, or family consumption ; And 1t shalt bé 
unlawful to purchase any salmon taken by means of a spear or gaff 
for use in canning, salting, or otherwise 3 for sale. 

Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act, the width of a creek, 
stream, river, lagoon, estuary, or other waters shall be determined b 
measurements at right angles to the thread of the stream of sai 
waters at mean high water; and where waters are divided by islan 
each channel shall be measured independently and not as a part o 
the ater body of water. 

All measurements of waters referred to herein shall be made at mean 
high water, and the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to determine 
and indicate by suitable marke: monuments, or notices the mouth 
of any stream, river, or other waters referred to herein, It shall be 
unlawful to efface, destroy, or remove, or in any manner interfere with 
any marker. — or notice provided for this act. 

C. 6. That it shall be unlawful to put or place in any of the 
waters of Alaska an e or eee substance whatsoever for 
the pu of catching, ing, killing, or injuring fish; or to place or 
deposit or discharge or pass into, or cause or suffer to be placed or 
deposited in, or to place or cause to be placed where it may pass into 
any stream, creek, river, lake, lagoon, estuary, or the approaches 
thereto, any lime or other caustics, tar, petroleum, asphalt, bitumen, or 
other carbonaceous material, oils, acids, or sulphates, or compounds 
thereof, sawdust, sha tanbark, slabs, edgings, mill or factory 


refuse, slag, sluicings, tailings, smelter or mine refuse, or any other 
substance destructive to fish, fish fry, or the food of fish, or which 
is or may beds of fishes; and 


be injurious to the spawn or —— 

in the case of substances known to be deleterious to fishes or fish foods 

or spawn, it shall not be necessary to prove that the pollution of the 

waters by these substances in the redo yet case in question has actu- 

ally caused the death of any particular fish, fish fry, or spawn: Pro- 
ed, That nothing in this section shall be construed to prohibit the 

poet use of explosives in connection with the construction of build- 
gs or improvements. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any person to waste or destroy 
salmon, cod, halibut, herring, and trout en or caught in any of the 
waters of Alaska: Provided, That waste or destruction of such fish 
shall not be deemed in violation of this section when resulting di- 
rectly from storms or other unavoidable conditions. The utilization of 
any part of food fishes, other than the offal and waste thereof from 
establishments preparing fish food products, shall, after this act be- 
comes effective, be regarded as such waste if utilized in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer, fish meal, fish oil, or by-products thereof. 

It shall be unlawful in handling salmon or other fishes to be utilized 
commercially for human consumption to insert any fish Rew: gaff, or 
hook in that part of the flesh so utilized: Provided, That this shall not 
apply to any fish that are canned. 

t shall unlawful to can or salt for sale for food any salmon 
more than 60 hours after it has been killed: Provided, That no salmon 
shall be so utilized if unfit for food regardless of how much less than 
60 hours it has been out of the water. 

Sec, S. That it shall be unlawful to fish for, take, or kill any fish 
of any eno in any manner or by any means, except by hook and 
line, solely for purposes of angling for sport and not for commercial 
uses in any of the waters of Alaska, except in the Arctic Ocean and 
Bering Sea and the waters tributary thereto, Cook Inlet, and the 
Copper River Delta, from 12 o'clock noon of Saturday of each week 
until 6 o’clock a. m. of the Monday following; or to fish for or catch 
or kill in any manner by any appliance, ercept by hook and line, solel 
for angling or sport fishing ayy. salmon in any stream of less than 1 
yards in width between the hours of 6 o'clock in the evening and 
6 o'clock in the Y eg? of the following day of each and every day 
in the week: Provided, That the weekly close season shall not be csn- 
strued to extend to the cod and halibut fisherics, 

Throughout the weekly close season berein prescribed the gate, mouth, 
or tunnel of all fish traps shall be closed by hauling the tunnel to one 
side against the entrance or tunnel wall of the pot, and the heart 
shall be closed by an apron placed across its entrance, which apron 
shall extend from above the surface of the water to the bottom of the 
water at the place where the trap is maintained, and be connected se- 
curely to the piles on either side of the entrance to the heart of such 
trap, fastened by rings not more than 2 feet apart on a taut wire 
stretched from top to bottom of piles, so as to effectually prevent any 
salmon from entering the heart of such trap. There shall also be an 
opening of at least 10 feet in the hook of all Jiggers, and there shall 
also be an opening in the lead of such traps next to the apron of at 
least 10 feet wide and extending below the surface at least 4 feet at 
mean Shi water, so as to permit free passage of all fishes at all stages 
of the tide. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person canning, salting, or 
curing fish of any species in Alaska to use any label, brand, or trade- 
mark thereon which shall tend to misrepresent the contents of any 
packa of fish offered for sale: Provided, That the use of the terms 
*red," “medium red," “pink,” “chum,” and similar well-established 
terms as applied to the various species of Pacific salmon under trade 
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be deemed !n conflict with the . 
when used to designate salmon of these known 

There shall be embossed on one end of every can d for packin e dret 
— die or other food fishes distinctive marks or emblems 1 Which 


usages shall not 


WAR the 


of the can may be identified. Each packer shall 
of each can 


E of Le ee gon samples in triplicate so embossed of 


own to the departmen shall be 

cue malie not less than 60 — previous to such heart ing 
E made under this section shall be effective before the next cake 
year the same is 

Sec. 11, That the Secre of Commerce is hereby authorized in his 
discretion to purchase any or all of the private salmon hatcheries in 
Alaska which have heretofore been approved under the act of Con 
of June 26, 1906, the same to be paid for so far as ble out of the 
fund to be created under the provisions of section f this act: Pro- 


shall be in ed and a nl dy three ns, two of whom shall be 
designated by the Secretary of Commence and the third by the owners 
of said — — and in the event of failure of prom - * destgnation of 
such th by the hatchery owners, such third person may be 
named by the Sec of Commerce. report of the three posee 


wis curing or in any manner 
one monde of the beginning of 


required with respect — tor the information and use of the 
Department of Commerce and * reports shall be sworn 


person having knowledge 
a separa ank used for each establishment, and 
be forwarded to the rtment — - e of the fish- 


ber 15 of ea 
hat an pev violating any roviston of. te this Act, or a 
roguiation establishe n icto See Wall shall 
upon € rens 


be deemed fuu of a misdemeanor an 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more $5 a eo j or by 
six yin or by both 


in case of 


re- 

Ty vessel or 

other aer or equipment used or employeg in violation of any 

of this act, or of any lation made thereunder, may be 

selzed by order of the MTM merce and turned over to the 

United States — and by h eld Arr. to the payment of such 
fine or fines as A imposed. 

Sec. 14. That the e of 


* of this act may be 
rosecuted in any Alas 


— — * any district court of 
he United States in the. states et Calif. — Oregon, or Washington. 
And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of ‘Commerce to enforce the 
Fecha ie of this act and rules and regulations made thereunder. And 
t shall be the duty of the district attorney, 


t. and to cS in a 
service, 
merce a — a 


pro- 
visions of 9233 2 
EC. 16. That “the pele or killing of any fish or other aquatic 
animal of any kind o es whatsoever in any of the waters of 
Alaska, unless —.—— to" by law, shall y subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, except when used for domestic food purposes and 
not for sale or for barter. 
17. 2 * for the pae of this act the following definitions 
to apply to the words in question whenever the same shall 


u 
“ Person,” a e person, persons, firm, partnership, corporation, asso- 


ciation, or socie 
“Fish trap, cE pie: net, fish wheel, or fixed or floating g trap. 
whether Boy s iles and webbing nnd driven or constru 
the place operated, or w cer constructed elsewhere and held E. place 
by anchors or moorings, but excluding small native traps which may be 
trans 2 in toto by one man. 
* Stake net," a — 395 as a gill net, — or flxed to stakes or plles. 
"Case" forty-eight I- podnd cans, or the equivalent weight in cans 
of other sizes. 
Ba 200 pounds of fish, or 50 gallons of oil. 
Y 1 x0 ae n of fish. 


000 pounds. 


t | visions ed umen acts or parte = "-— roe with = — 
tons Me so far - con s repeal 
to be effective en this act takes effect. — = 
Sec. 19. That this act shall take effect from and after the date of 
its passage. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing bill is put in the Recorp so that 
I may have it sent to the fishermen on the Pacific coast for 
their information and criticism. In my judgment, it is the 
culmination of the efforts of the Fish Trust to secure a complete 
monopoly of the Alaska fisheries, and unless Congress shall 
stop, look, and listen and know something about the fisheries 
situation in Alaska, the Swift Meat Trust, the Booth Fisheries 
Co., and the Alaska Packers’ Association will own, as well as 
control, the immense food supply of Alaska under their trust 
arrangement and this bill. 

This is a matter of such serious importance to the people of 
the United States and especially to those in Alaska and on 
the Pacific coast that the widest publicity ought to be given 
concerning it. 

The following letter was written on its date to the President 
in the hope that its perusal might in some manner curb the 
enthusiastic lobbying proclivities of Dr. Jones, of Virginia, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, who is responsible for the 
introduction of the foregoing bill. The introduction of this bill 
at the personal solicitation of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Fisheries makes it an administration measure, and, I think, 
it is fair to presume that it will now be supported by the ad- 
minstration. It is rather remarkable that it should be sent to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. i 

Many objections which I think cra be urged to this bill have 
been stated fully by me in my letter to the President. In the 
preparation of this statement to the President I have attempted 
to state facts which could not be controverted, since reference 
is made directly to the record which contains the proof of 
their existence, and without repeating any part or portion of 
them I have concluded to put the letter itself m the Recoxp 
for the information of the public. 

The letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 25, 1915. 
The EDS 


White House. 


Sm: ge very near social and official Intimacy which has so long 
existed and which now between the Seattle-Portland-San Fran- 
cisco Fish Trust and the Alaska division of the United States Bureau 

n public scandal, and well deserves your atten- 


The tota ction of the Alaska salmon fisheries from — — 
1914, won inclusive, amounts to $201,067,046. This Deep — 
wealth has been extracted from the natural fisheries of Alaska by. the 
corporate interests almost without law and quite without aid to the 
y ng f Alaska. Naturally, where there js no law of 8 

offered an of. erri has e and the fishery of Alaska has 
= an open field. The organ. uggenheim Northwest Fisheries 
eries Co. and is under indictment before the 
Gaited "Ses States court in Seattle for "violation of the United States stat- 
utes against conspiracy in restraint of trade and the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The Alaska Packers’ . is the greatest salmon 
moni y on the Pacific coast; ft owns and preses more canneries 
in any other concern, and grows fat the e of 
imported fishermen, Libby, Neri & Libby, Alaska on. can- 
ners, are an offshoot of the Swift Meat Trust. All these are in such 
close and intimate relation with the Bureau of Fisheries that only the 
power of the President can break the hold of the Fish Trust over fish- 
eries officials, fisheries legislation, and the fisheries of Alaska. 

Herewith you will T: a gore monthly issues of the Pacific Fisher- 
man, n paper issued at Seattle, Wash., by one Miller Freeman, a "S 
er | Representative and Washington A: for the Fish Trust. Also m 

h is a copy of an indictment returned by the United States pe 
xn nt Seattle, May 2 term, 1914, NO. 2191, signed ey e Snare gg eda se United 

tates district attorney. The Indictment is again 

Co., of Delaware and Washington, with whom ante co res ri 
individuals pa jointly indi for violation of the anti t law, for 
pe ae fn restrain of trade, and an alleged monopoly of the Alaska 


THE PACIFIC FISHERIES SOCIETY, 


Your attention is M IU to the April number, 1914, of the 
Pacific Fisherman, at Di 8 and 19, where glas d wil find the details 
of the . Pacific Fisheri with many very 
bie quu entlemen as a front, and with John N. Cobb, secretary, 

and Russell Palmer treasurer. 
On page 18 of the Pacific Fisherman, April, 1914, is the following 


letter: 
Tus Warre Hoc 


Washington, March 26, 1914. 
SECRETARY PACIFIC FISHERIES SOCIET 
Beattie, "Wash. 

My Dean Sm: The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of March 18 and to thank y you for having written him. 
He aceon the compliment your organization pays him in the tender 
of honorary membership, and has pleasure in ng. 

Sincerely, yours, en 


J. ULTY. 
Secretary D the President. 
8 of Alaska, Washington, 


etter which the governor 
pay Commissioner of 
soci The 


Similar letters follow from the 
on, California, and Nevada. Fol 
laska wrote is a statement that Dr. 

Pisheries actively participated in the formation of the ety. 
statement on pake 18 is that Russell Palmer, Seattle agent of = 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, was also actively engaged in 
organization, and became its treasurer. 
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THE CONNECTING LINE. 


Now turn to page 22, the editorial page of the Pacific Fisherman 
for Spey 1914, a you discover who the officers of the Pacific Fisher- 
man are 

Miller "Freeman, publisher; John N. Cobb, editor; Russell Palmer, 
manager. 

On pages 11 and 21 = the — 1914, one of the Pacific Fish- 
erman it is stated that Mr. Freeman, tion to pM the publisher 
of that paper, is also secretary of the Poser Sound Salmon Canners' 
Association and the Association of Alaska Salmon Packers, while on 
page 21 full credit is given to Mr. Freeman for his yist in p and A 
rog rtr effort — Wash: as the Fish Trust pini persos ME 
the Commerce to establish a Pacific coast of the 
Bureau of 8 for Alaska and the Pribilof Islands ie work 
in Seattle, Freeman's success as a lobbyist for the fisheries inter- 


Mr. 
ests is more formally stated in a resolution of thanks tendered by the 


enge end A 18, i, to he found on nd: 21 ot the June, 
ea 5 e 

1914, Pacific Fisherman. where it is 8 phies and 
beautiful cuts of the United States ap wmm es, the 
Deputy United States Commissioner shoris, ike Pacific coast 
agent of the Bureau of Fisheries, * the Pa coast field supe 


tendent of 3 


service of the Seattle Alaska 1 pec: 

ment employees do. Mr. R 
sare ‘Of "e Pacüc 2. Fisheries manager 

treasurer o. e c e 

Fisherman, and the ne agent of E Oe United States my of Fish- 

eries, holding these mployments until he resigned the latter on 


December 21, 1914. 
And your ‘attention is further specially called to page 9 of the No- 


vember, 1914 Mpeg Fisherman and to the dir i letter of Rex 
Beach's to * My dea n" and to Mr. “Alphonse and 
Gaston" ap iion beneath the picture ot the "Re ntative at 
Large for When Rex Be Horde in 


power of the truthful 
that n the old Alaska Rex Beach. The present New York Rex Beach 


is seen in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 25, 1911, page 3386, 
where Senator Guggenheim arose from his seat and said: 
“ AFFAIRS IN ALASKA. 

“Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present an article Aa Rex Beach, taken from 
the Saturday E Post, on What is the matter with Alaska?’ I 
ask that the article be printed in the RECORD and referred to the Com- 
mittee on 8 

His * — was granted, and the Beach article follows the Guggen- 
heim preface. It was a cuckoo's egg laid in the Post's nest, and gath- 
ered in the Senate by the — 2 which procured Rex Beach to sign 
it in aid of 5 to —.— t Progressive and 8 legi : 
tion Alaska € monopolizing undevel- 

Beach e 


allied trust builders. 
FREEMAN'S BACKERS AND SUPPORTERS. 


Even if it is assumed that Freeman is the owner and publisher of 
the Pacific Fisherman, it is easy to go through its pages and discover 


who 8 It. 
ooth Fisheries os of Delaware and Washin 
he International Fisheries 


cate and 


the San Juan 


Fishin & Packing Co. and every inter- 
eat mentioned in the indictment. No. 2791, herewith, will be found to 
be among its heaviest AMEN as they are all of the 


Trust in Alaska. 
held the fur-seal lease on th 
to 1890 and then switched to the un salmon horde. 
support of the cific Fisherman in the publica- 

tion of ie annual statement for 1913, at page 15 of the issue Febru- 
RO eee hss, cta tr: 
statement a’ — e number. orough ac- 
dh the kt ch the Pacifie Fisherman crowd is 


intance wi 
e center will ees ou ipn AN ier die everyone familiar with them 
knows—that here is social and business center of the Fish ‘Trust 
that has so long controlled not only the Alaska fisheries but Alaska 
fish legislation as well. 


THE BOOTH FISHERIES CO. 
Was originally the eee e Fisheries Co. and belonged po 
sgenheim A 


Morgan-Gu: Alaska Syndicate. about four apo. 2n Ape 
9 11 by them as Booth Co., and its ne 
malicious Y activities toward Tm “monapolixetion 


mated ich against ane 
with e 3 


in out for all the canneries in Alaska. LU Regn val & Libby is the 
title of another bi 
with those of Swift & Co. nnd the Swift fefe —.— Co., of Chicage— 
the Meat Trust (Poor's Manual of Ind ^ 1914, Dp. —— ane 
055-957). These are the Drm e LE Presiden’ 
controlling the fisheries of Alaska, cific Fisheries 1— SAR 
Seattle and the Seattle activities "of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 

PACIFIC COAST FISHERIES ASSOCIATION. 


eries Society, on pago 18, it 
f pj the [oed 'Coast x 


ression of their o 
tening to and and p en 

and giving them the Ar surroundings and Melee and co: any 

wrong impression they may have; while the association is the darkened 


back room where the hard-headed old trust sits, with a peephole on the 
front room, and from which emanate the plans for monopolizing the 
great fisheries of the Pacific coast and managing the sale of the product 
to the people for all the traffic will bear. 
"TRAINING UNITED STATES OFFICIALS FOR THE isn TRUST. 

edt. Commander J. F. Moser, United States Navy, was in command 
of the United States Fish Commission steamer A in Alaskan 
waters for some years, th ch 
of Alaska for the United States. In 1904 he was retired on half pay. 
To use his own 1 in his testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries, on y 13, 1913, page 133, “I retired in 1904 to 
take Alaska Packers’ Association.” . Moser's 


n Trust, as I have learned by the ski 

work he has done to prevent me from securing needed, legislation for 
the Alaska fisheries. e is now the manager of the Alaska Packers’ 
Association, the largest trust engaged in cannery and other fishery 
work in Alaska. See its annual report for 1913 dnd list of — at 
page 15 of — Febrnary, 1914, Pacific Fish He gets . 


sherman. 
2 a re of the Navy, plus $10,000 a La red as the =H 
the Alaska Pa Ckers' Association, and is the shrewdest and most 2 — 
lobbyist the Fish Trust has ever m to Washington. 
John Cobb and Russell the first the editor and the second 
ere 


"Trust engages 
and transplants them to its own work when 
they are MEA useful there, though not more friendly, than in their 


— 

FC work. On page 51 of the Janu- 
ary, 1914, issue of De Pacific Fisherman is an interesting article on 
“The fishery indus of Alaska - 1913, by Ward T. Bower and erica,” 

tates Bureau of Fisheries, 


States Commis- 
PE c enterprise for you! Pub- 
an official dt. in the trust t-paper before it is given official 
ublicity. And for "Eee 8 * Dr. Jones's report of Alaska 
vestigation in 1914," the January, d 1915, issue of the Pacific Fisher- 
man, under date of January i 20 26 Aaya d before any Member of Co 


D. And then look at the beauti- 
D Mc mur e ar y of y. ovember.- 3 Fisherman, with 
es ard T. Bower, agent, United 

States Bureau of Fisherle s» Ey AE S54 


te the use to potat out —you oen amiy ick up a copy of 
the Pacific Fisherman for years pa tle of t Be not filled with 
the writings, or "ges of “the cote of the United States 
ore geen por IL ge Bf D e age tom 
00 pa la vers s rust pa un e 
of the Pacific coast, and — the Seiten of Alaska. have 
lost all confidence in the United States Bureau of Fisheries. When 


manned by their friends. ‘Thus the combination through the Pacific 
Fisheries Society and otherwise with the present officials of the bureau 
is more brazen than ever before. 

A ROTTEN AND —À BOAT PURCHASED FROM THE TRUST. 

In Dr. Jones's rt of Alaska investigations In 1914, e 70, 
be refers to the Uni risa ie tnt alee pae pin 

unsen 


Fears ago, when the boat was built.” the boat can 
sed only part of Uus time for—" First, lack of appropriation ; 

second, because she is 
her dock" He 
her machinery, 


unseaworthy and many a unable to leave 
an appropriation of $12 for removing 
it with aey: and een the craft so 
that life may be her. 


ly mr with 

In “The fishery industries of in 1913,” un Ward T. Bower 

and Harry Clifford Fassett, assistant agents, United States Bureau of 

Fisheries, published in the acre 1914, Pacific Fisherman Year- 
s statement 


rer 


measurement; 72 feet in ERN 17 feet beam, and 6 feet in depth," 
ete. Upon inquiry at th ent of Commerce I was informed 
the department packers' Fish 'Trust $13,000 
for this — If now the sum of 512,000 ge ye is spent 
on remode old rotten 
hull—a ess c: 4 — have expended the sum ait $25,000— 
twice her value. This is 
Trust puts it over the Pale op gg 
officials. Concefling that no official can pi 
money or other —. for buying this old, rotten, 
wreck out of the Alaska packers’ bone yard, yet it shows such gross 
incompetency in the official who. purchased her that he can not escape 
just criticism. If that was the end and we could be assured of a 
new beginning d would not be so bad, but the situation is pantie a 
worse—not better. 


MINOR ALASKAN OFFICIALS CRITICIZED BY DR, JONES. 


In the Jones o P aue 3 92, - Piera commissioner soray 
certain ska for failure to — 
2 a oS es — a 


aS serie oaths and enforce the fisheries 

Yes; it would be for one who is acquainted in Alaska to AT 
the esimal ‘influence a single justice of the peace, a single 
deputy marshal, a single deputy under such circumstances, 
As a matter of ut there are no laws of a substantial nature on the 


are trying to live u 
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statute which they could violate if they wished. The first law for the 
D eee of the salmon in Alaska was the act of March 2, 1889, for- 
idding the erection of barriers in Alaskan streams, under penalty of 
n fine of not less than $250 for each day the barrier is maintained ; 
the section then provides that “the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to establjsh such regulations and 
surveillance as may be necessary to insure that this prohibition is 
strictly enforced and to otherwise protect the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska" (25 Stat. L., 1009). In 1896 (29 Stat. L., 316) Congress 
amended and extended the above act, but still left the whole matter of 
control by rules and dg a with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
By section 460 of the Criminal Code of Alaska, passed by Congress 
in 1889 (29 Stat. L., 1336), a tax was first levied on the output of 
the fisheries of Alaska, to be covered into the United States Treasu i 
by the act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. L., 616), the “Alaska fund” 
was created in the Mcr | 8 of the United States, and 
all these Alaska taxes on fisheries and their expenditure were thus 
kept and are now under the control of Congress. In 1906 (34 Stat. L., 
263; compiled laws of Alaska, 1913, p. 196) Congress passed an act 
to prohibit allens from fishing in the waters of Alaska, but it was 
drawn by the Alaska Fish Trust, and is therefore as full of holes as 
a seive. However, the act provides (sec. 5) "that the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor shall have power to make rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with law to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 
And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to 
enforce the provisions of this act and the rules and lations," etc. 

On June 26, 1906, Congress passed "An act for the protection and 
regulation of the fisheries of Alaska (84 Stat. L., 478), giving wide 
powers to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor over them, and pro- 
viding in section 14: “And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor to enforce the provisions of this act and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder. And it shall be the duty of 
the district attorney to whom any violation is reported by any agent 
or representative of the Department of Commerce and Labor to institute 
proceedings necessary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 

And finally, in the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, “An 
act to create a legislative 5 


s provided in section 4 “ That the v gue herein granted to 
the legislature to alter, amend, modify, and repea 

Alaska shall not extend to the customs, internal revenue, postal, or 
sme general. laws of the United States, or to the game, fish, and fur- 
seal laws," etc. 

It follows from this statement of the law (1) that the sole defender 
of Alaska fisheries under the United States statutes now in force in 
Alaska is the Secretary of Commerce, and (2) that neither the above- 
mentioned commissioner 8 of the peace), deputy marshal, nor 
deputy clerk had any duty to perform in respect to it which they 
neglected. The acts of 1906 were fe gr prepared in collaboration 
between the Seattle-Alaska Fish Trust and the officers of the Bureau of 
Fisherles, and passed by Congress as submitted by the collaborators. 

From what is shown in this, it is not unfair to assume that Dr. 
Jones did not know the law himself when he thus criticized local 
officials for not performing his duties for him. But why should these 
minor officials in Alaska, who have so little duty to perform and so 
little power to exert, jeopardize their jobs by_fighting the Fish Trust, 
when the head officials of the United States Bureau of Fisheries—the 
the Cobbs and the Palmers, the Mosers and the 


and San Franc mployed as 
the publication of the Pacific Fisherman Away. with an oportunity, it 
they conduct their official work properly an 

being employed in the service of the 

notice that on p: 92 of the Jones repo 
threatened one fi 


official “ got” to the record first, and is pecan safe; but how many 
cials * 

escaped, would be a much more teres part of the histor. 

control where superintendents have not feared to make such threats 

openly because the trust had the power to separate honest officials 

from their jobs. 


A COLLABORATING BUREAU— TRUST LOBBY. 


The story of the 
by Senator NELSON 


resigned, and wás employed by some of the 5 engaged in the 
fishing 8 He came to Washington an through 
Congress by which the packers got rid of all that cannery tax, and 

depleted the fund about one-third. The Alaska road 
fund lost about one-third by that unfortunate legislation. * * * 
knew that Jarvis was here lobbying for the passage of the measure, 
but I was very busy with other things, I tried to keep track of the 
matter, and n Senator who was on the committee promised me to look 
after it and to see that the bill did not go through. I relied on him, 
but I was disappointed. My interest was wholly in behalf of the people 
of Alaska. I became Interested in their welfare, and I wanted them 
to get the full benefit of that fund, and I looked upon the scheme as 
robbing them of that fund. In this bill the same vicious system is 
continued, and the vice of the whole thing is that there is no Govern- 
ment supervision." 

The "Jarvis bill" as Senator NELSON calls it, was prepares by 
Jarvis and the Bureau of Fisheries in 1906, and by them lobbied 
through Congress. Jarvis had been for years in the United States 
Revenue-Cutter Service in Alaska, with his winter headquarters in the 
clubs of Seattle. He resigned from the Revenue-Cutter Service and 
was immediately made the Pacific coast treasurer and manager of the 
Morgan-Guggenheims in their efforts to control Alaska. His long, inti- 
mate relat n with Alaska fisheries made him specal valuable, 
and he became the manager of the Northwestern Fisheries Co., belong- 
ing to the Alaska Syndicate, and which was later reorganized as the 
Booth Fisheries Co. (See indictment No. 2791, filed herewith.) Jarvis 
also controlled the coal deals for the syndicate with the Army posts in 
Alaska, nnd committed suicide just as the movement was made public 
which brought about the indictment of Jarvis, Bullock, and Houston, 
and the trial and conviction of the latter. 

In the passage of the Alaska fishery acts of 19060 the Bureau of 
Fisheries yielded to the more powerful influences of the Seattle-Alaska 
Fish Trust centered in and around the Alaska Syndicate, and the laws 


now on the statute books for the control of the Alaska fisheries are 
those prepared in collaboration between the lobbyists of the Alaska 
Syndicate and the Bureau of Fisheries. 

NEW FISHERIES LAWS NEEDED FOR ALASKA. 

For nearly 10 years the people of Alaska have been attempting to 
Secure the enactment T Congress of adequate and honest laws for 
the administration of Alaska fisheries, and during that period the 
Bureau of Fisheries and the representatives of the Fish Trust have 
been and are now united in opposition thereto. We sought to get Con- 
p to lodge power with the Legislature of Alaska to enact the needed 
egislation, but were defeated by the limitations placed in the organic 
ac " those friendly to the fishing interests forbidding it. The le- 
gate from Alaska has introduced bills to secure the needed ig ported 
only to have them opposed and defeated by the Bureau of Fisheries, 
The Delegate also has made successful efforts so far to prevent the 
assage of S. 5856, introduced in the Sixty-second Congress by Senator 
ONES, of Washington, on March 15, 1912, and in the House (H. R. 
Ls m the Sixty-third Congress, on April 7, 1914, by Mr. FLOOD, of 

1 — a. 

erewith is a copy of the Jones bill, S. 5856, and the Flood bill 
H. R. 153, and you will see they are substantially if not quite identical 
in phraseology. Also herewith is a copy of tħe hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Fisheries on S. 5856, Sixty- 
second Congress. Senator Jones was chairman of the subcommittee, 
and if you will glance over the hearings you will find that the lobbyists 
for the Fish Trust and the officials of the Bureau of Fisheries gen- 
erally agreed in its support, while the Delegate from Alaska did what 
he could to defeat it. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS—THE FISH TRUST AND THE BUREAU. 


That a combination between the Fish Trust lobby and the officials 
of the Bureau of Fisheries existed is, of course, ordinarily hard to 
prove: but in this instance we have a written confession of both parties. 

erewith is a copy of the confession. It is marked on the back as 


follows : 
* [Confidential committee print.] 


“Tentative draft of bill 1 es by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries and the representatives of the various Alaskan fisheries, 
which has been ag upon and prepared by them jointly after nu- 
merong . t 3 > 

is copy was given to me, at my request, Senator Jones on June 
12, 1913. It embodies all the bad features of both the Jones and Flood 
bills—and then some others. The “ joker" in the Jones and Flood bills 
is in section 4; it is section 2 of the “ tentative draft.” Those sections 
are intended to establish a basis of private ownership in choice fishery 
sites, whereby the Fish Trust by reason of their preference rights can 
secure title to the fisheries of Alaska. I called attention of the Senate 
Committee on Fisheries to that evident design in the hearings on the 
Jones bill (pages 470—472); but notwithstanding the objection, the 
agreed “ tentative draft“ contains still more vicious clauses, whose only 
effect can be to divest the United States not only of the control but of 
the very title to the Alaskan fisheries, 


- “TENTATIVE BILL” DENOUNCED BY ALASKA LEGISLATURE. 


In the senate joint memorial No. 26, adopted by the Alaska Legisla- 
ture on April 26-30, 1913 (session laws of Alaska, 1913, pp. 413—415), 
the legislature says: 

“We object generally to the whole bill prepared by and entitled 
'Tentative draft' of bill suggested by the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries and the representatives of the various Alaskan fisheries, which 
has been a upon and prepared by them jointly after numerous con- 
ferences, and especially to section 1 thereof, reading, etc. 

* LÀ * * * * * 

"And we further recommend that no law be enacted by Congress 
whereby any right or title to the tidelands or waters now occupied by 
fishing app ances in Alaska can be acquired for fish-traps sites, or an 
area of tideland or waters be in any way reserved for the operation o; 
any certain kind of fishing contrivances to the exclusion of other fish- 

gear. 

nder the well-settled law, one who is in peaceable possession of a 
tract of public land, even tideland, can not be dispossessed by another 
who shows no better legal right than that claimed by the occupant. 
The courts in the western countries have had to deal with that ques- 
tion frequently from the beginning of western occupancy, and the rule 
of law is as fixed and certain as any rule of property in the United 
States. A canneryman in session of a cannery or trap site, can not 
be ousted by any bnt the United States, without the claimant has a 
title from the United States, or a prior and better title by occupancy 
than his opponent, There is no reason for the provisions in section 4 
of the Jones or Flood bill, or section 2 of the “ tentative draft,” except 
to pecs for acquiring a title against the United States. It is the 
first step In taking over the ownership of the fisheries of Alaska by the 
n cannery interests which now possess from 10 to 50 sites each, in 
he most favored localities, and who seek this method of acquiring title 
against the United States and excluding their less favored rivals from 
any participation in the fisheries. It is the longed-for legal basis for 
the monopoly of the Alaska fisheries. 

DR. JONES FOLLOWS SUIT. 


Notice that the first paragraph of section 2 of the tentative draft of 
bill, D by the trust and the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
provides : 

“Sec. 2. That each fish-trap site shall consist of a reserved area in 
the water, rectangular in form; the size (to be determined by the lo- 
eator) shall not be more than 1,200 feet one wey nor more than 4,000. 
feet the other way. A trap may be built anywhere within the limits 
of such reserved area; the general course of the trap shall be length- 
wise of the trap site; no more than one trap or other fishing appliance 
may be constructed or operated at the same time within the limits of 
any such reserved area; there shall be clear side spaces or passageways 
of not less than 1,800 feet laterally, and clear end spaces or pes 
ways of not less than 300 feet endwise, between all fish-trap sites and 
between all constructed traps; and it shall be unlawful for any person 
to fish by any means whatsoever in any of such passageways between 
constructed traps.” 

mo one end and one side passageway, which are reserved just 
as effectually by the bill as if included in the trap site, each trap site 
includes an area of 3,000 by 4,000 feet square, or 275 acres. Nor, does 
the tentative draft limit the number of rap sites which any one person 
or corporation may locate and own, but it does exclude all other per- 
sons from fishing within the limits of the trap sites or passa ays, and 
thus gives the trap-site owner what the trust wants—an exclusive right 
without limit as to number or area. That is monopoly—backed by the 
Government—the worst form of monopoly. 
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Now, read this extract from section 2, page 8, of the “ tentative 
bill”: 
“Prom and after the location of any such trap site the claimant 


thereof and his heirs, executors, administrators, successors, and assigns 

shall have the exclusive right to occupy, maintain, and fish the same, 

to renew the license therefor year by year until abandoned or for- 

feited, to mortgage, sell, and transfer such rights during such time as 

re Mig shall comply with the laws of the United States pertaining 
ereto." 

Here, then, is a deliberate and premeditated plan ted by the 
Bureau of Fisheries and the representatives of the Meat and Fish 
Trusts “which has been a upon and prepared by them raei d 
after numerous conferences" for the entire monopolization of the - 
mon fisherles of Alaska, one of the test of all the natural food 
supplies belonging to this Nation! Nothin revented this bill from 
becoming a law in 1912, but the persisten ht which the Delegate 
from Alaska made against it, and the substance of it is now placed 
before the Congress in pending Dills. 

In the meantime, the salmon fisheries in Alaska are being monopolized 
in accordance with that scheme by the trust by gathering unto itself 
the present locations of traps and preparing for the day when they can 
get the tentative bill “job” over, and get the titles agreed on in the 
tentative bill, Awd what is your adviser doing? What information of 
_ 1 get a title to these fisheries by the trust has reached 
the President? 

In his topary on page 12, Dr. Jones falls into the view which the 
Jones and Flood and tentative bills all put forward, He says: 

“Trap sites, There has been much controversy re trap loca- 
tions and the plan that they should be sold outright to their present 
holders and other sites sold to those who make application, e pro- 
posal to sell sites does not meet with the approval of all concerned. I 
do not think it wise myself, but I do believe that where the traps on 
the present sites meet the requirements of the law and as long as they 
continue to do so it is proper and right for the United States Goyern- 
ment to protect their holders." 

And in his “ recommendations," on page 154, he says: 

* 20. The holders of fish-trap sites be protected in their rights, but 
that no permanent title to such sites be allowed." 

If the fisheries of Alaska can not have more intelligent understanding 
than that, or more courageous protection from monopoly than they have 
so far received from the Bureau of Fisheries, it will be just as well to 
turn them over to their natural protectors, the people of Alaska. Any 
official having the duty of the protection of this great natural pee 
food supply who would suggest or agree to the man proposed the 
aboye-quoted extracts from the tentative draft, either highly dis- 
honest or lowly dull; and any adviser to the President who hides the 
true facts and approves the pian half way, is not a dependable adviser. 

Now, why should any affirmative legislation be passed 
and locate trap sites to protect their holders"? Why sh 
holders of fish-trap sites be protected in their rights by act of Con- 
gress ? Neither Dr. Jones nor anyone else can show a single instance 
in Alaska where the holder of such a site has been ousted therefrom 
br the United States or by any citizen. They are now “ protected in 

eir rights” by the laws of the land, well settled and backed by a 
century of precedents. Then, why are these shrewd efforts for addi- 
tional affirmative legislation being urged? The answer is simple: It 
19 55 effort to establish the basis for a title as against the United 

es, 

The Deputy Fish Commissioner, even, has discovered that the Fish 
Trust trap-site men “ plan that they should be sold outright to their 
present holders and other sites sold to those who make application," 
and in his innocence of the law, he recommends that the United States 
shall take the first step demanded by the trap-site occupants in the 
Jones, the Flood, and the agreed * tentative bills.” 

That my view is not a strained one, or without justification, is shown 
by a resolution adopted by the Seattle Commercial Club at its meeting 
on February 22. 1913, proceedings hereto attached, wherein the Jones 
bill is denounced in this language : 

“We find that section 2 (4) of the pre law is especially objec- 
tionable, because if enacted into law it would grant to those now in 
possession of fishing locations the exclusive privilege and monopoly of 
such locations in perpetuity, which is contrary to the principles of 
free government; that the national fishing grounds should be conserved 
and,maintained for the free use of the people engaged in the fishi 
occupation as a livelihood, and that the national fishing grounds shoul 
not be maintained by the Government for the benefit of a few, as this 
bill, in effect, proposed.” 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


The Bureau of Fisheries has long “endured,” it is now filled with 
"pity "; if the President shall refuse to interfere, the “embrace” will 
soon put the Seattle-Alaska Fish Trust in the ownership of the Alaska 
fisheries. They now own fee simple title to all the choice shore cannery 
locations and have control by law of prior occupancy of all choice trap 
sites: and, but for the recent indictment of the trust by the Seattle 
grand jury, would be in the way to the full monopoly of Alaskan fish- 
eries, We need your help, Mr. President, right now. 

THE LAW OF CONTROL AND CONSERVATION, 


On July 30, 1914, the Delegate from Alaska introduced a biil (H. R. 
18144) for the control and conservation of the fisheries of Alaska, and 
for other pu s. Your special attention is called to section 1 of 
that bill, for it states a national policy in relation to the food fish sup- 

ly of Alaska. which must be 8 or the Supply will first be monopo- 

and then destroyed, even destruction shall await on DODA: 
Filed herewith is a copy of that bill, and the following is a copy of 
section 1 thereof: 

“ SECTION 1. That all those waters, streams, rivers, and lakes in 
Alaska which empty into Bering Sea or Bristol Bay south of and east- 
erly from Cape Newenham and into the Pacific Ocean, or any of its 
bays, channels, straits, or waters from the outer Aleutian Islands east- 
erly and southerly to 54° 40’, the south line of Alaska, which are fre- 
quented by salmon or other food fish for spawning, or in which fish or 
other marine food animals appear in such numbers as to be valuable for 
fishery, be, and the same are hereby, forever reserved from sale or 
other disposition to any person, association, or corporation; and the 
title to all said waters, and all waters along said coasts out to the 
limit of the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and in all tide 
and shore lands on said waters, streams, rivers, lakes, , channels, 
and straits up to the line of ordinary high-water mark, is hereby re- 
served by the United States for fishery purposes; and the President of 


the United States is hereby authorized, empowered, and directed to 
mark and reserve for such T purposes so much of the uplands 
mm and adjacent to the shores of sald waters as may be necessary to 
the conservation, preservation, and 8 of the fish or other 
marine food animals which may resort thereto or which may be propa- 
gated or transplanted therein. AU this act shall be held to pre- 
vent the use of the tidelands or navigable waters in Alaska by wharves 
or other approaches from the land to the navigable waters, nor to pre- 
vent ingress or egress between the shore lands and the navigable waters 
as that right has long existed: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
interfere with the free navigation of any navigable waters, nor be con- 
strued as impairing in any degree the title of the Territory of Alaska 
or of any State or States which may h ter be erected out of said 
Territory to the tidelands and the of any of its streams or its 
fisheries, nor the ht of the United States to control commerce and 
navigation therein, it being hereby declared that the 8 of fishery 
and to the tidelands herein mentioned shall continue to held by the 
United States in trust for the people of the pm d of „ and o 
any State or States which may hereafter be erec out of said Terri- 
tory. The term ‘navigable waters,’ as used herein, shall be held to 
include all tidal waters up to the line of ordinary high tide, and all non- 
—.— waters navigable, in fact, up to the line of ordinary high-water 
mark.’ 

The Delegate from Alaska is aware, of course, that the foregoing sec- 
tion is a mere restatement of the common law which now governs both 
tidelands and fisheries in Alaska, but if it is declared by Congress to be 
a settled policy by statutory enactment for the conservation of the 
ge food supply in Alaska fisheries, it will probably, put a visible 

rrier in the way ig gri ownership and rues ay which will not 
be easily put aside. e difference between that rule of protection and 
conservation and that proposed by the Jones, the Flood, the tentative 
bill, and the recommendations of Dr. Jones, is the difference between 
north and south. ‘The first means a step along the road to monopoly; 
the latter means a settled national policy of protection and the conser- 
vation of the Nation's great natural food supply in the fisheries of 
Alaska. Which way s we travel, which policy shall be adopted 
monopoly or conservation? 

THE PRINCE RUPERT QUESTION. 


At page 146 of his report, Dr. Jones propounds the inquiry: “Are the 
fishIng interests to leave the United States?" And he then points out 
the danger which Seattle faces in regard to losing the fish and md 
trade and its transfer to Prince Rupert, British Columbia. The fis 
from Alaskan waters can be transported to Chicago, or to any point east, 
two days quicker via Prince Rupert than via Seattle; hence the per- 
spiring 5 from Seattle (who so recently visited Washington) 


for p! 
rince Rupert opens a second and much better market for local 
fishermen from Alaska, who have jong enn double rates to Seattle, only 
to find the market overstocked and r fish worthless, Prince Rupert 
is two days closer to the place of catch—that is a great advantage with 
fresh fish—and if the market there is overstocked, then the erman 
has another chance at Seattle. 

Of course, Prince Rupert contains a threat against local Alaska 
fishermen, too; for, having the support of the Canadian Government, the 
fisherles there are a practical monopoly, controlled by the Grand 
Railroad—the transportation company. The fishing boats will almost 
tee diis be Canadian boats. The Canadian fishermen at Prince 
Rupert, ] have local advantages, and the situation promises to gather 
Alaskan fishermen at Prince Rupert, and with free fish, Alaska will lose 


not only her fish and fish trade but her local fishermen as well! 
Section 8 of House bill 18144, introduced by me on July 30, 1914, is 
a copy of the law which is in force in British Columbia. To be effective 


in ska it must be amended so as to read as follows: 

* SEC. S. That it shall be unlawful to ort from Alaska, or the Ter- 
ritorial waters thereof to any foreign country, any salmon or other food 
ins in a frozen, canned, salted, smoked, dried, or other prepared 
condition." 

The act must be further amended by 
Alaska would then be protected just as itish Columbia is now, for 
fish from British Columbia waters can only be exported to the United 
States under the conditions mentioned in section 8 of the bill H. R. 
18144. There is no use to discuss the general question of tariff or 
restriction of trade. The situation in Alaska is an exceptional one, and 
if some barrier is not put up by co: onal enactment, the fish and 
fishermen of Alaska are going to Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

Section S of House bill 18144, even with the suggested amendment, 
will only affect the fish taken from the Territorial waters of Alaska, 
and since the greater part of them may and will be caught outside the 
3-mile limit, that 8 is an interesting one. 

My view is that the only way to hold the fish trade of Alaska is, 
first, to exclude foreign fishermen from the local fisheries in Alaskan 
waters; and, second, to encourage the local trade, as Canada does, that 
it may not only put the fish out of the Territorial waters, but those 
from beyond the 3-mile limit into the trade as quickly and ag = as 
the Canadians can. That means that we must build up a local Ring 
Cea and local manufacturing plants in Alaska—again, as Canada 

doing. The Bureau of Fisheries is incompetent to do that. It must 
be done with the assistance of Congress by the people of Alaska through 
their own lawmaking body, and with the skill of local manufacturing 
and fishing plants, and by our own traders and merchants, 


ALASKA FUR-SEAL FISHERIES A FAILURE. 


When the United States purchased Alaska in 1867, there were approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 fur seals on the Pribilof Islands—the herd was at its 
maximum. as ed passed the act of July 1, 1870, for the lease of the 
fur-seal monopoly, and it was taken over for 20 years at its maximum 
by the Alaska Commercial Co. During that maximum period, 1870— 
1890, the United States made a profit of $5,738,724 on the face of the 
books from its lease. In 1890 a new lease for 20 years was entered into 
with the North American Commercial Co., and in that period, 1890-1910 
the United States lost, on the face of its ledger, the sum of 2,247,544 1 
of Senate Document No. 605, Sixty-first Congress, 

will find the statement of profits and losses on 
the seal herd follow page 14, in a chart. But what is worse, it was 

discovered that it had also lost the fur-seal herd! Instead of a 

herd of 5,000,000 fur seals that it started with, in 1870, it had remain- 
only about 150,000. In 1870, the herd of 5,000,000 seals was worth 

$ 0,000,000, and its value has been capitalized at not less than 
100,000,000 for the 40-year period; but it was lost also. Of course 
pelagic sealing had something to do with it, but the inefficiency and in- 
compen of the United States agents in charge were the greater 
causes, e fact is, the United States kindly furnished the appropria- 


penaising violations thereof. 
r 


Herewith, is a cop 
second session, an 


tions and dreamy-minded “ scientists,’ while the Fish Trust supplied 
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the business sense and trade tricks. The result naturally; followed 
the trust soon bad the money, and the United States, the experience and 
a library of drivel about "science" in its application to Alaskan 
fisheries. 

HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 

The experience of the United States with the fur-seal fishery, is now 
being repeated with the salmon fisheries before your eyes. The differ- 
ence is this: That the fur-seal fishery was a Government E for 
the purpose of furnishing a vain and foolish woman, whose husband 
had more monez than sense, a more expensive coat than her more 
modestly dres: neighbor possessed: but the destruction of the sal- 
mon fishery will be the loss of one of the most valuable natural 
food supplies under the control of our Government, a supply that a wise 
business man would conserve in perpetuity. The Bureau of Fisheries 
never has exhibited and will not now, or in the future, exhibit any busi- 
ness ability in its management. 

The Karluk salmon stream was the most productive salmon stream 
in the world. The first Russian vessel to reach Kodiak Island found 
the natives in possession of it—with a food supply for all who wished 
to eat. Under both native and Russian rule it continued to furnish a 
food supply greater than any salmon stream in the world. At once 
the Alaska Packers’ Association (the salmon fishery side of the Alaska 
Commercial Co., which had the first 20-year lease, and helped destroy 
the fur-seal herd) established canneries at Karluk, Other canneries 
crowded in, and Karluk, to-day, is substantially deserted! Like the fur- 
seal herd, it is destroyed. And so it is going with the whole fishery of 
Alaska. ‘Years ago the United States was warned by even its so-called 
* sclentists," that the limit of safety in fishing had been reached ; but the 
uncontrolled Fish Trust, with its stationary and floating traps, its gill 
nets and power boats, its steamers and sailing vessels is covering the 
territorial waters of Alaska, and even the extra territorial waters 
thereof, in its eagerness to pay huge dividends, well knowing that the 
fate of Karluk awaits all the Alaska fisheries. 

In the hearings, of course, the representatives of the fishing corpora- 
tion deny this decrease; but it is everywhere known on the Pacifie coast 
that the fishermen are, while actually canning more fish, doing it out 
" the mass and not from the yearly increase. Even the Jones report 
(in his address to the Juneau grand jury), on page 98, says: “At all 
events it is obvious that the great industry is on the wane, and radical 
steps should be taken to protect it before it is too late.“ 

he Congress sleeps; the “scientists” make beautifully illustrated 
reports and 728 speeches at the Pacific Fisheries Society, and con- 
template their handsome faces in the Pacific Fisherman, while the 
—— on's salmon supply is being destroyed, and the cost of eating 
increases, 

Mr. President. you can yet save the Alaska fisheries if you will— 
but not by piddling along with a few mollycoddle “ scientists," while 
the trust does to the salmon what it has already done to the fur seals! 


BUREAU ' SCIENTIFIC,” BUT WITHOUT BUSINESS SENSE. 


The Bureau of Fisheries has never pretended to have, or to exercise 
any business sense in the management of the fisheries of Alaska—the 
trust does that. In his testimony before the Senate subcommittee on 


July 10, 1912, at pase 192 of the printed hearings, Dr. Evermann, then, 
bac for years prior thereto, the chief of the Alaska fisheries service, 
said : 


* Dr. EYERMANN. I do not quite understand just what Judge Wicker- 
sham's criticisms of the Bureau of Fisherles are. So far as 1 have 
eg, as of the matter, all that the Bureau of Fisheries has tried to do 
nnd feels that it is called upon to do is to enforce the laws and regu- 
lations regarding the fisheries of Alaska and to make investigations in 
Alaska which will be for the benefit of those fisheries. ow, as a 
matter of fact, if there is a tax of 2 cents or 4 cents, or any other 
number of cents upon any fishery product, that is not a matter in which 
the bureau is primarily concerned. 

“Mr. WICKERSHAM. Now, that is the exact criticism, Dr. Evermann, 
which I make against the Bureau of Fisheries. You make no effort to 
care for the interests of the Territory of Alaska in your legislation. 

Dr. EVERMANN, Well, I do not believe that is a proper thing for the 
Bureau of Fisheries to consider ns one of its primary duties. do not 
believe the Bureau of Fisheries should consider the disposition of the 
revenue derived from a tax. It seems to me that that is a matter of 
secondary consideration for the bureau, and it does seem to me exceed- 
ingly proper that the bureau should hope that funds adequate for the 
support of a sufficient number of hatcheries to keep up the supply in 
Alaska should be provided from some source or other.” 

Dr. Evermenn’s idea is much more clearly expressed by Mr. Dorr, one 
of the attorneys for the Fish Trust, at page 402, where he said: 

“Mr. Dorr. I believe that the true function of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries—and it is certainly a most Important one to the Government—is 
in the line of fish culture—the scientific and biological end of the work. 
I do not believe thut the Bureau of Fisheries should be burdened with 
or charged with the duty of acting as a police force. I think that 
belongs to another branch of the Government. I believe that the best 
results would be attained by the bureau if it and its efficient corps of 
employees is encouraged, as they should be, in the line of scientific 
work—the cultivation of the fish—not only in Alaska but elsewhere in 
the United States. Alaska covers a very small part of their field for 
Mi: Their jurisdiction extends throughout the entire United 

ates," 

That clearly expresses the view upon which this bureau has always 
acted; and must always act so long as it is managed and controlled 
as it now is. It is a so-called scientific body, largely engaged in writ- 
ing discreet reports, while the great trusts gather the crop, conduct 
the markets, and control the legislation that governs even the bureau 
itself. The larger elements in the Fish Trust are not able to agree 
among themselves as to either the form of a law, or a business arrange- 
ment which will create a single monopoly; so their only plan of opera- 
tion In the absence of strong Government control, is to keep the fish- 
eries open, and going as long as possible, while each grabs all he can 
while the ge is good. So far as the United States is concerned, 
it has neither business control nor laws for the conservation of these 
great fisheries; it looks on cary oer while they die. In his beauti- 
fully illustrated “ Report on Alaska Investigation,” at page 146, Dr. 
Jones says of the problem presented at Prince Rupert: “ The present 
situation and what it is leading to is deplorable and should be dealt with 
promptly and with the seriousness it deserves." He suggests a tentative 
hime my its obvious defect, and then helplessly asks * What Canada 
wou o?" 

Canada would not “ do "—it did. Long ago, Canada adopted the pro- 
vision contained in section 8 of H. R. 18144, and thereby controls not 
only the fisheries in its own British Columbia waters, but threatens to 
control those in American wnters ns well, 


tion in that Territory, and u 


DR, JONES A BARRIER TO PROGRESS. 


The Delegate from Alaska had fought the adoption of the Senate bill ` 
5856, denounced the tentative bill, and waited for the change of adminis- 
tration for progressive legislation in aid of conservation instead of mo- 
nopoly. He hoped for support in aid of proper legislation. until Dr. 
. report was published in the Pacific Fisherman, on January 5, 


When the Sixty-third Congress met, with the Democrats in power in 
each branch, it seemed a day of hope for Alaska fisheries. The Flood 
bill was introduced promptly, and all the OFEN of H. R. 18144 
were set out In the Senate hearings of 1912, ready to be submitted to 
the House Committee on the Territories as amendments to the Flood bill, 
Other bills were introduced to cure other defects in the Alaska fisheries 
legislation; the cannerymen from Seattle were before the committee— 
nnder duress they claimed; and the Delegate from Alaska was ressing 
the hearings earnestly, while the representatives of the eder ah were 
begging, as usual, for a continuance for the season. Herewith is a 
pP ted copy of the hearings before the Committee on the Territories 
or March 13, 20, 31, and April 3 and 7, 1914, and you will discover 
on pages 36 to 41 how earnestly the fishmen were pressing for a con- 
tinuance and how with quei earnestness the Delegate was pressing for 
nction. Notice that on March 31, pages 85 to 38, the attorneys for the 
Fish Trust were saying everything they could to get a continuance. 
When the committee again met on April 2 a letter was presented from 
Dr. Jones urging the continuance. Dr. Jones's letter is as follows, pages 
30 to 40, hearings: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
e 
ashington, 1, 1914. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. HOUSTON, " 5 
Chairman Committee on Territories, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: Acting on your suggestion, I am herewith outlining 
briefly the pur of my trip to Alaska this summer, As United States 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, Secretary Redfield has placed under 
me the direct supervision of the fisheries of Alaska. He has further 
authorized me to ge this summer with a view to making a complete 
survey of all the hatcheries, both Government and private, canneries, 
salterles, fertilizer factories, cold-storage plants, herring stations, and, 
in fact, all parts of the work that come under this bureau's jurisdic- 
n my investigation to make a clear and 
comprehensive report that will be backed up by facts, which will enable 
the Secretary to clearly place before Con and its various commit- 
tees the present conditions of the fisheries in Alaska, with suggestions 
1 is necessary to protect, build up, and perpetuate the fishing 
ndustry. 
Woeretaty's ideas in this matter have been indorsed by a 


The great 
— 85 Members of Congress, and he is making preparations that will 
enab with perfect satisfaction. 


e me to e out the object of my ee 
This great work before me is well Sporada ed. I do not even in the 
smallest degree underestimate the seriousness of this great problem and 
undertaking. I expect to leave some time in May, to be gone four or 
five months, and you can rest assured that I will do everything within 
my power to deliver a comprehensive report that will be of real benefit 
and help in enacting future legislation for the welfare of the Alaska 
fisheries. I am taking with me a photographer. The results of bis 
work will enable me further to substantiate my report as to certain 
existing conditions that will be well illustrated by photographs. 

I earnestly hope that an pending legislation pertaining to this 
subject, if proper and consistent with the views of yourself and your 
committee, may be withdrawn temporarily until after my return, 

Realizing fully the importance of this mission, I will go on it with 
the single purpose of learning all conditions exactly as they are. I am, 

espectfully, yours, 
E. Lester Jones, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Immediately upon the presentation of this letter the Delegate from 
Alaska protested, as follows: 

“Mr. WICKERSHAM, The result of these delays will be, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Congress will not do anything with the fisheries in Alaska. 
The Fish Commissioner can not make a report until after he returns 
in July. That delay will adjourn the whole matter over for this session. 
The next session of this Congr 2 in December, is the short 
session, and it will be so arranged that nothing will be done then: t 
will go over until the next neem, and the same delays will occur 
again. That has been the result of these efforts for continuance and 
delay year after year. All Alaska gets is a volume of hearings and 
never any laws for protection. In the meantime, the Alaska fisheries 
are being destroyed, and I earnestly protest against further unusual 
delay in this matter. 1 think Congress ought to take hold of this 
question and protect this great food supply from destruction,” 

Also, on page 41, the delegate made this additional protest: 

“Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have been trying for five or six years to get some 2 Hon from 
Congress for the protection of the fisheries in Alaska, but always in 
vain. We have had numerous hearings from time to time, but no results 
have come from them. Invariably efforts to continue the matter some- 
what indefinitely, have been made, and invariably the matter has been 
bpd pe sa without passing any laws for the protection of the Alaskan 

sheries.” 

And on April 3, Dr. Jones came before the committee and personally 
urged continuance (p. 60), whereupon the Delegate from Alaska again 
protested against delay. he continuance was pau and thereupon 
the Delegate rii the representatives of the fishing corporation present 
notice that the matter would be called up in December, but when 
December came, neither the representatives, nor Dr. Jones, nor his report 
were present. The fish trust had gained another victory. 

Dr. Jones's report came to the chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, to the Delegate from Alaska, and to other Members of Congress 
on February 1, 1915—10 months after the date of his letter—too late, 
of course, for any consideration in the Sixty-third Congress, and when 
the legislation for the conservation and protonien of Alaska fisheries 
will be considered is now a problem for the Sixty-fourth, or some later 
Congress. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—" FULL TERRITORIAL FORM OP GOVERNMENT," 


In the President’s message of December 2, 1913, he used this phrase: 
The people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment.” I never did know ne what he had in mond when he said 
that, for Alaska then had a full Territorial form of government: viz, a 
governor Si mdi ^as pr the President and confirmed by the Senate, just 
as eve other Territory before us had; a system of district courts, 
whose judges, marshals, district attorneys, clerks, and other officials 
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were appointed just as in other Territories, while the courts have even 
wider jurisdiction; a legislature, whose members are elected by the 
people of the Territory, with wide powers of legislation, though rather 
more restricted in some lines than in most Territories. The form is 
the same as that in all other Territories, and is full in the same sense 
as in other Territories, except in the matter, probably, of limitations 
upon legislation. We have assumed that the President meant by that 
phrase hat he favored extending the powers of our legislature by re- 
moving some of those burdensome restrictions, thereby giving the pours, 
through the legislature, as full powers of legislation as other rrito- 
rial legislatures had. 

All other Territorial legislatures before Alaska, have had a much 
wider range of power over fisheries and fur-bearing animals than the 
Alaska Legislature was given; in fact, they all had legislative power 
over fisheries and fur-bearing animals, subject only to the paramount 

wer of Congress to disapprove such laws, as it MEI do, of course, 
E Alaska. But in the organic act of August 24, 1912, creating the 
Alaska Legislature, Congress provided a special limitation upon the 
Alaska Legislature as follows: 

“That the authority herein paa to the legislature to alter, amend, 
modify, and repeal laws in force in Alaska shall not exte to the 
* * * game, fish, and fur-seal laws and laws Testna to fur-bearing 
animals," etc, (Sec. 2, act Aug. 24, 1912, 37 Stat. L., 512. 

his was the character of the limitations that we assumed the Presl- 
dent had in mind when he declared in his message that he favored glv- 
ing Alaska a “ full Territorial form of government.” 

ut now comes Dr. Jones, in his report, and strongly urges withdraw- 
ing from the cole of the Territory, and from the power of our legisla- 
ture, any and all power over the salmon fisheries and fur-bearing ani- 
mals! m page 6 he makes the argument, and on page 153, his first 
recommendation is: 

“1. That full control of the fisheries and fur-bearing- animals be 
vested In the Department of Commerce. "There should be no division of 
this Maire d with other Federal departments or with the Territorial 

overnment." 

: Your attention has been called to the fact that during the 20 years 

1890-1910 the United States Treasury lost $2,247,544, and the United 
States $100,000,000 in addition, by the loss of the fur-seal herd, which 
suffices to show that the Treasury Department and its successor, the 
Bureau of Fisheries, have been unable to manage even the simplest 
fishery problem without enormous losses. The evidence is not to be 
doubted that the Alaska salmon fishery is halfway from the maximum 
to extinction also, and now comes a new demand to take away from the 
Territory of Alaska its jurisdiction over the minor fur-bearing ani- 
mals—fox, martens, mink, rabbits, etc.—and give control thereof to 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Dr. Jones spent 10 months laboring—and brought forth this mouse. 
He has made no effort to get legislation for the protection of the 
salmon fishery, which ylelded $19,565,048 worth of food supply for the 
Nation in 1914, and is doe declining toward destruction ; but, leaving 
that great food supply —( and loss, he M before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, with his subordinate officials, 
to lobby for a bill to take away from the 3 Alaska, its legis- 
lature and its people, all control over minor fur-bearing animals, and 
to give his bureau such control, with full power of 1 tion, over the 
same. 

BUREAU FOR THE CONSERVATION OF JACK RABBITS, 

I file herewith a cop: of the bill (H. R. 20D introduced by Mr. 
TALMER on January , and favorably reported the same day by the 
great Committee on Ways and Means, and now on the House Calendar 
or 

“No 
rules and regulations as the 
time prescribe.” 

“No person shall have in his 
“except under such rules and re; 
may from time to time prescribe.” 

“No person shall ship out of Alaska" any furs, "except under such 
Med and re lations as the Secretary of Commerce may from time to 

me prescribe," 

Nothing shall be done “except under such rules and 


animal, "except under such 
Commerce may from time to 


fur-bearin 
cretary of 


oo shall kill” gt deep, 
cretary o 


animal, 
ommerce 


session" an 
ations as the 


lations as 
the Secretary of Commerce may from time to time prescribe." If the 
Secretary fails to make the rules and regulations, the wheels do not 


move. e can abridge, he can enlarge, he can suspend the law, or add 
to it any limitation he pleases. e can permit Indians to kill or 
capture, and refuse permission to whites. Nothing can be done without 
his rules and 5 and there is no limit on the grant of legis- 
lative power to this executive officer. In the case of United States v. 
United Verde Copper Co., 196 U. S., 207 (215), the court says of a 
rule of a department: “If rule 7 is valid, the Secre of the Interior 
has power to abridge or enlarge the statute at will. If he can define 
one term, he can another. If he can abridge, he can enlarge. Such 
power is not regulation; it is legislation.” If it be assumed that H. R. 
1159 is constitutional, it certainly Rives the Secretary of Commerce 
(the Bureau of pane the power legislate, by making rules and 
regulations for the control of minor fur-bearing animals in A a with- 
out restriction, This power is taken away from the legislative as- 
sembly of Alaska, which now possesses it, and given to an executive 
officer. No such action has ever been before ken, purposely and 
designedly by Congress since the formation of our Government ! 

Herewith is the Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary 
of the Interior, 1914, and on page 37 he says, “I am firmly convinced 
tbat the protection of game in Alaska should be directly under the 
control of the Territorial Legislature.” The people of Alaska would 
e unduly hampered and restricted in their efforts to domesticate 
oxes and other fur-bearing animals by the enactment of such a law 
administered from Washington. I ies cad urge the President to 
order the Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries to limit his lobbyi to 
efforts to save the great salmon fisheries in Alaska from destruction, 
and I specially beg you to remember your message promise that “ the 
people, of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form of govern- 
men 

THE VANITY OF IGNORANCE. 

In his argument in support of the demand for Federal control of the 
fisheries, on page 6 of his report, the Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries 
declares that the contention of some in Alaska that the Territory can 
better administer its own fishery affairs is susceptible of adverse criti- 
cism, because of the strife and friction between the diverse local inter- 
ests that would almost inevitably follow such efforts to handle the situ- 
ation.” He thinks for that reason the Bureau of Fisheries control is 
preferable. I think not. That “ strife,” contention, and publicity which 
comes of preventing abuses—not that secrecy, ce, and death there- 
from, which comes otherwise—is what the fisheries of Alaska need! 


LII——45 


The mild, modest, and gentle officials of the Bureau of Fisheries have 
acted too long behind closed doors in secret conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the Fish Trust. Such efforts to monopolize these fisheries 
and transfer them to private QNA as is made in the tentative bill, 
could not succeed in the strife and friction which would arise in the 
broad daylight over them in the halls of a Territorial legislature. It is 
my judgment that the Alaska Legislature could not do worse than Con- 
gress and the Bureau of Fisheries have done with this great food sup- 
ply; and it would doa pes denl better if it had the opportunity. 

In the same paragrap on page 6, the Deputy Commissioner gives 
Mot reason why he thinks the bureau ought to control these 

sheries : 

“And, furthermore, owing to the vast amount of practical and scien- 
tific knowledge and information acquired and developed during an ex- 
tended perlod by men of unusual training and experience in the Bureau 
of Fisheries, any idea or thought of transferring jurisdiction over this 
highly important indust: to another institution or board of the 
National Government should be dism at once, as such action would 
be a serious mistake and would prove a handicap to the greatest de- 
velopment of Alaska's rich fishery resources," 

Notwithstanding “this vast amount of scientific knowl " 
sessed by the Bureau of Fisheries, on page 24 of his report, Dr. Jones 
advises the President of the United States that the canneries operate 
too late in the season, "and the result was that in an effort to make 
& full pack, many of the salmon they used were spent. Although these 
fish were fresh from the traps and had been out of the water only a few 
hours, oid were quite inferior for food purposes on account of having 
spawned." 

Now, what do you think of that? What do you think of the “ vast 
amount of scientific knowledge" possessed by the leader of “men 
of unusual training and ex ence in the Bureau of Fisherles" who 
talks of “ spent " salmon in the 8 “ quite inferior for food pu son 
account of having spawned” ? Why, every child on the Pacific coast 
knows that when any of the five varieties of Pacific coast salmon once 
leaves the sea, and go up the rivers to spawn, they never return to the 
salt water, where the traps are located, but instinctively fight blindly 
upstream until they die. 

In his testimony before the Senate subcommittee on fisheries, on 

16, 1912, Capt. Jefferson F. Moser, Jong the commander of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries steamer the Albatross, and since 
1902 the manager of the Alaska Packers’ Association, at page 136, 
hearings, said: “ We have on the Pacific coast five les of salmon 
proper. There is the sixth, called the steelhead, which is now classed 
under the trout species and whose habits differ from the Pacific coast 
salmon in this, that the Atlantic coast salmon and the steelhead, 
when they enter the river to spawn, return to the sea after spawning, 
whereas the Pacific coast salmon—the five M. se they have 
aer dag and performed that function in life, die.” 


page : 

“The CHAIRMAN, They 
4i “Mr. Moser. Yes, sir; 
e. 
And again, in the Senate Committee on Fisheries, Monday, May 20, 
1912, during the progress of a hearing on the subject of better 
lation to protect and conserve the Alaska salmon runs, the following 
frank admission of total ignorance by the chosen Alaska fishery experts, 
was made, to wit: 

“Mr. Moser. For instance, it has been said here this evening and it 
has been said generally that the young sockeye remained a year over. 
In fact, I have stated that here myself; but I can get evidence, or I 
am quite sure that I could get evidence, to the effect that many go 
to sea as soon as they are free swimmers, 

“The CHAIRMAN. I have no doubt but that you can get expert evl- 
dence on both sides of the question. 

"Mr. Moser. You can, You know, Senator, there is very little 
known about the movements of the fish in the water. 

“Mr. Dong, May I ask Mr. Bower a question? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“Mr, Dorr, I think what these gentlemen want and what we all 
want to hear, if you can state from any information you have, is what 
becomes of the fry after they are liberated? I think that is the real 
point of efficiency that Is involved. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is it. 

“Mr. Dorr. Do they live or are they lost? 

“Mr. WICKERSHAM. At Karluk? 

“Mr, Donn. At Karluk. 

“Mr. Bower. I do not think that any observations have been made 
to prove this point conclusively one way or the other." 

ere is the awful admission by Bower, speaking for the whole aggre- 
panon of science and scientific knowledge gained during 30 years’ stud 
y the Bureau of Fisheries of the life and habits of salmon fry hatch 
under the eyes of, and released by these scientists, that they actually 
do not know whether any of these millions upon millions of fry so 
hatched “ live or are lost“! 

It is admitted in the hearings, that these scientists have no knowledge 
or information about salmon life from the moment the minnow leaves 
the parent stream, until it, or its kind, returns to the stream to spawn 
in the last year of its life. The average Alaska coast Indian knows 
all the Bureau of Fisheries scientists know about salmon, except their 

tin names, and probably much more. 

THE NATURAL ENEMIES OF THE SALMON, 

The people of the Pacific coast who have necessarily been so familiar 
with every phase of Alaska salmon life for so many decades, are yet 
always more or less mildly surprised at the amazement exhibited by a 
tenderfoot who sees this wonderfully instructive reproductive movement 
for the first time. They have seen the finny hordes struggle unceas- 
ingly upstream to the spawning grounds; have noted the activity and 
numbers of their natural enemies; and, for so many years, have seen 
the millions of “spent” and dead salmon on the bars and along the 
banks of the headwaters, that they look on without emotion. Dr. Jones, 
having now witnessed this wonderful fish movement for the first time, 
returns to Washington with the feeling of a Columbus—he has discov- 
ered a new world. No man can absorb the great scene at one glance— 
he will get one detall here, another there, but will too often miss others 
of the greatest value, Some men of peculiar vision can see a hair on a 
cow's back at a great distance without the ability to see the cow herself ! 

Of course, bears, gulls, ducks, and Dolly Varden trout, hair seals, 
and sculpin are the natural enemles of the salmon; now are and always 
were. ut altogether, they do little yea When the myriads of 
fish are crowding the streams they begin to die almost from the moment 
of leaving the salt water. The bears drag a few out for food, and the 

lls peck at a few, but among the millions this loss is infinitesimal, 
he seals catch a few near the mouths of the fresh-water streams. The 


go back to the spawning grounds and die? 
ey go back to the spawning grounds and 
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deputy commissioner, however, seems entirely to have missed the guide 
cannerti, the most reeklessly destructive of all the animal enemies of 
the: — More üsh are destroyed in one — in one season, than 
all the bears, seals, and gulls in Alaska. will kill! The trap works: day 
and night; ie 2 set across the salmon's * Pennsylvania Avenue" and 
catches oane salmon or any other, which moves along the highway. 

As the ti erem de the mass of fsh settles in the trap; the air Is 


D thousands die; and if not bailed out promptly, a trap full 


may be destro: AE This happens- far too often, and the number of fish. 
thus cu iyu is vastly greater than all the seals, bears, pns, and other 
Lateral ememies destroy. Yet, the "vast amount of p 1 and 


scientific knowledge and information" obtained by those prete men 
* of unusual training experience: in M Bureau of Fisheries" does 
not permit them to see the cow, while the 5 hair which they can 
see on her ir n to them like a D nd de on a hill 
The faet is, the NN - being ——— = 3 by ie cor- 
parese fish trust cannery ho; A scow- load of comes to the 
B ge as another of E reds." arrive; the “ pue " ave thrown 
Seaton Multiply this common occurrence by the number of different 
ways they M of recklessly. Te SP nagar fish, and you have the cause 
of the rapid d 8 of the salmon. fisheries. 
The trap is not wholly to blame, either; for there are ph —— 
ways of catching fish and some waste in all; FS eth tr W pedido 
—.— after the capture of the fish, in almost eq ons, Bat the the 
men give the ference to the trap, en p robably the most 
rra ent and - eapest of rere as well as the 
t does not demand wa; Dod, works: bos a and 
day, — canonas everything that travels t 2 fish 8 ut the 
f Alaska fish is the “f 


the fish trust who knows that, his salary and employment eng upon 
his ability to get the '" pack“ by the home ‘luk 
was des the seine rather than the trap; but it wie ES foreman 
who used: seine, and not the local fisherman. It e the ag of 
the cannery in Alaska, who wastes the fish, and not the bears, $, or 
other natural enemies of the salmon. 

RESIDENT ALASKA FISHERMEN V. PEONAGIE, 

Alaska is, and the President and Congress ought to be, deeply inter- 
ested net only in conserving the fisheries of the Territorial waters, but 
In settling in. AE a 3 population of fishermen. The “ strife 
and fric the Jones report condemns in the Al 


askans, 
in which the 1 joins, is a struggle between the small Bop 
E (rust syste population of American fishermen ín 
st 9 of peonage. 
pees report under the head “ Labor question," page um notices 
: anit steife -— friction” without apparently giving any importance 
o the cause. 


e report sa. says: 

Resident 8 In southeast Alaska this element com a 
considerable proportion of those engaged = A salmon for the 
various canneries. 'The past season there we dle men in south- 
east Alaska, and upon inqui P T He learned that T mont. 81 them were fisher- 
Their idleness was attributable to two causes—first, — 9 nes 
refused employment by certain canneries which preferred im yy Rena 
alien labor; and second; because of the fact that they had — to to 
agitators and trouble makers who did not have their interest at heart, 
but who simply desired to create trouble for the € Instead of 

rtunity to 
Ks time: in 
Storms 


the 


fishing season, they mn 
own creating dissension 
the fishing interests in general." 

Here Dr. Jones that the fishermen.“ wer 

ment by certain canneries; which 

then excuses the Fish’ Trus y omia he local fishermen with 
such words and phrases as “idle men," *'idlen 
trouble makers," ' to create trouble for the canne 2 
time in the saloons,” - creating dissension and bad fee 
fishing interests in general," good defense of the 
and i» usual condemnation of the permanent residener of 
sounds d an editorial from the Pacific Fisherma: 

But his first statement must not be allowed to po for there lies 
the truth and the crime of the Fish Trust—which did not seem Toray 
of condemnation by the Bureau of Fisherles—''they were refused e 

e by certain canneries, which preferred imported and alien 


The Fish Trust, the Alaska Packers“ Association; Libby, gend & 
Libby; the Booth Fisheries Co., and others of that type, hire- their 
laborers, especially their inside 3 Japanese, Fili 
Mexicans c. —elther in San Francisco, tland. 3 ES vd 
for the dishing season, about the Ist of ‘ot May eac » x 
canneries im Alaska have only a ge n MN 1 t 
the ist of — * a fleet of “Alaska S, pent stoners and fuss leave the 
southern ports for those in A ey are loaded wi es for 
the canneries with and foreign rra Ww n they 
— their canneries: in boy the supplies and imported — 

MA NM ashore, and the slaughter begins. For the next four or five 

hs, A is AV and get 7 the canneries. “rhe business never 

Boats, scows 


Bee are fitted po fish; the 5 
haste, and the finest c 7 ever seen in the waters of the 
world is caught and cann ee ho night the harvest goes on, for the 
northern bays are then MS MMC 2 A of the 24 hours: and, it is never 
dark. Crews are with mili on—while part sleep, the 
others work—and the movement of the from the sea into the cans 
8 ceases. In a. few weeks the season is ended; every can is 


And now the vessels are loaded at Alaska’s fish crop, This 
it amounted to $19,565,648. Then, the Chinese, Japanese, Filip: 
Mexi and other peons are loaded, and they sail away. Alaska 
lost another crop, and not a home, chure or schoolhouse has been 
built; not a child educated in Alaska out o e great fishery. 1 
Georgia should send such a fleet loaded with such imported labore) 
and ta . such a crop from the oyster beds of Maryland, what would 


h 

— we were talking about peonage in relation to those very im- 
ported Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, and Filipinos who were on the 
vessels north to Alaska and back. 

Hereto attached is a co 


on 


dressed to the Attorne eral Was n, C. and signed by 

Clay Allen, Esq. United States 'attorney at — Wash. written 

ran interview with the Delegate m Alaska in hís eris In that 

lette rted to his supertor officer m oe ed Justice 

y facts, in regard to the s 1 cases i tuens 
h affidavits of some of t 


| rae AS And an S aMdavit of of E Tal 
. the Mexican consul at Sen 
typical and common, and throw sucht a ight: upon the peonage system 


as- practiced by the Fish Trust in Alaska. and are so fully attested bw 
3 Sie an 7n] i — affidavits and common knowledge, that it is copied 
ull, as. fo 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. €. 

Six: The attention of the Attorney General is called to the following 
matter of public interest: 

Incl with. you will find affidavits of some men who were 
employed in Alaska canneries at Nusbagak and Bristol Bays. I deem 
it necessary to call this situation to your atteution, for the reason A" 
the penal statutes of' the- Un ted States are entirely inadequtae. to 
cover a situation of this character, 

Shortly after taking office last fall some 20 or more Filipinos on 
to us complaining: that a C contracting firm in Portia 
had. employed them to work im an Alaskan cannery at a Dept ie 
sum for the season; that they had performed a season's work under 
conditions of indescribable hardship and misery, and, when the time 
came to receive their pay at the office of the Portland contractor, found 
that the concern had adjudicated a bankrupt. and that they were 
without any relief whatsoever in the matter of collecting their season's 
wages. "Their roii — See in Alaska and the treatment they 
received at the ha he cannery bosses and Chinese contractors 
was one of perm eraty and suet as to be almost unbelieveable * 
in the present day and age. These men claim that they had been ad- 
vised that the B ODER statutes applied to their case. pon examini 
the Federal statutes- covering peonage I came to the conclusion tha 
— —— short of an involun servitnde imposed upon the men did 

me within the statutes. ature, — — served to im- 
The canneries on Bristol 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1914. 


rshy, mos- 
at this 


over- 
e sev- 


ars to be com- 
use what little 
'The 
Ise charges 
Spaine them before the commissioner, In some instances cause arrest, 
each 3 have these laborers under their control. 

8 contractors, at the time of employment in Portland or 
Seattle, rnish the men liquor, make false uade tpe toe to them, 
get them if possible, and, in short, o almost any sub- 
terfuge to get the men under thelr control and dr them to the can- 
— Once loaded upon an old sailing ship bound to AIME they 

recourse or redress whatsoever. An instance of this is fur- 
nished 1 in the 2 case of the United States v. Henry aoe et al., 
on a charge o kidnaping, which case will be tried in October of this 


year. 

Another vlelous feature about the whole business is that the great ' 
cannery corporations will not deal directly with the men, and thus 
avoid legal responsibility for the acts of the Japanese labor contractors. 
I e whole system seems to be devised to secure the services of can- 

ery hands at a minimum expense to the TM pany and a maximum of 
work and labor on the part of the men. e instance cited by eng, sd 
Howard in his affidavit of a liquor and 2 commissary appears to 
be a petty side graft of some of the Japanese bosses or of the sub- 
contractors. 

We have had a number of complaints in addition to those of the 
20 Filipinos, ‘The inclosed affidavits are made by members of the 1914 
crew, and I have every reason to believe that the same conditions have 
existed for several years, as evidenced by the complaints last fall 
d rede e aia furnished in the kidnaping case now pending on the 

I call Du attention also to that adigi pies of on h Howard's affidavit 
regarding the unnecessary salmon in Alaska wa I am 

d that 16 different Prim Asy are operating at the mouth of the 
Nushagak River and Bristol Bay. I believe the other canneries are 

ty of the same waste as in the case of the particular cannery men- 

oned. After a careful search of the criminal laws of the United 
States I have been unable to find any statute which furnishes an ado- 
quate remedy in the premises. 

As I understand the present laws of the United States and Alaska, 
Congress, in granting to the Territory the right to make its own Jaws, 
has not divested itself of its Territorial control and still — ue 
right to te Alaska by direet congressional enactment. If I 
right in this assumption, Congress could very effectively control labor 
conditions in Alaskan canneries if it should pass a law prohibiting the 
farming out of labor contracts. This is another phase of the old 
padrone system, which has flourished so long and A fy teen in Mexico 
and other Latin countries. Such a system of vicarious employment 
and responsibility should have no place among our American n 
tions. t — € corporations should not be permi to lease 
out the MENÉ to employ hundreds or thousands, as the case may be, to 
irresponsible Japanese or ce b ee or contractors, and thus 
escape a personal or corporate Habili e the men their wages and 
to treat them fairly and mee a dur t x r term of employment. A 
statute such as I suggest could in a few words M n 9 
ment and attach a severe nsi for its violat! n, it occurs 
to me that the fisheries of Alaska could well be er the control 

ent of eed under an ins n system similar to 
obtains in t ulations and con of the packing-house 
have mentioned - resence of a 
tI M not 


were pasi 
I wou 
districts of Cali rnin, E n, and Washington, as well as tbe Terri- 
torlal courts in all of the districts of Alaska, be given jurisdiction over 
any violation of the pro d laws. There is a — 5 — for this in the 
present laws regulating seal fisheries of — — the ee e 
of fur seals from Alaska to the United States. 

United States district courts of , California, LB ier, and Oregon 
have coneurrent jurisdiction with the of Alaska to punish all 
offenses under these laws. This I deem necessary for the reason that 
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under the present system the men are gathered up in San Franciseo, 
Portland, and Seattle and shipped to Alaska by the outside passage in 
the ennnery sailing ships, and after completing the season's work the 
men are returned by the same route directly to these cities and paid off. 
They do not go within a thousand miles of Valdez or the seats of the 
district courts of Alaska. The several United States attorneys in Alaska 
are therefore unable to prosecute for any violations of present laws, 
and it would prama much the same condition with reference to pro- 

sed laws unless the jurisdiction be extended to the States mentioned. 

he men, in most instances, have but a few dollars upon their arrival 
in Seattle, and are not able to pay their expenses to Valdez or other 
Alaska points to make a complaint. It would seem that a statute might 
be enacted uiring that the men be paid off in cash monthly or seml- 
monthly. so that it would not be possible for these men to be dropped 
in Seattle late in the season, there to be the victims of unscrupulous 
and irresponsible contractors in the settlement of an entire season's 
wages and accounts. 

This letter is written after an interview with Ju JAMES WICKER- 
SHAM, Delegate from Alaska, and I have transmitted a copy to Judge 
WICKERSHAM and to Senator POINDEXTER, who are both well advised of 
general conditions in Alaska. 

Respectfully, CLAY ALLEN, 
United States Attorney. 

Again, referring to the Pacific Fisherman for April 1914, you will 
find the general poenae contract, which all these miserable creatures 
are forced to sign before they are shanghaied from San Francisco, 
Astoria, or Seattle, on pages 13-14, while the Pacific Fisheries Society 
record, with the acceptance of the President and the governors of 
Alaska, Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, and a report of 
the activities of Dr. Jones, is on pages 11-19. 

The Delegate from Alaska has time and again called these criminal 

onage practices of the Alaska Fish Trust to the attention of the 

ureau of Fisheries, but without effect. On May 27, 1912, before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Fisheries, this matter was fully 
presented. There were present at that examination Senator JONES, 
chairman, the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Ward T. Bower, then and now 
assistant agent of the Bureau of Fisherles, and the agents and attor- 
neys for the Fish Trust. Capt. Moser, the manager of the Alaska 
Packers' Association, was being examined, and he testified as follows: 

“Mr. WICKERSHAM. Capt. Moser, you have a Chinese boss there by 
the name of Chew Mock? 

“Mr. Moser. Yes. 

“Mr. WicKersHAM. How long has he been with you? 

“Mr. Moser. He is a labor contractor for several different locations. 
He furnishes the orlentals for that location. 

“Mr. WICKERSHAM. Does he not furnish other than orientals? 

"Mr. Moser, No; he furnishes what we call the oriental crew—the 
cannery crew. Of course they are Porto Ricans and Mexicans and 
all mixed in together. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Portuguese and all classes of people? 

“Mr. Moser. No; there are not any Portuguese. here are Fili- 


pinos and people of that race. 
a he ICKERSHAM. What wages do you pay there at that can- 
nery 


Mr. Moser. You mean per case? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. No; per season. For instance, take 1911; what 
did you pay the cannery men there? 

* Mr. Moser. The cannery men—Chew Mock and his people? 

" Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

“Mr. Moser. I do not know what the contract was." 

The trust always pretended ignorance of these nage contracts, 
though they are in writing and are used to secure their cannery men; 
but, as the district attorne ints out, the Fish Trust puts the 
peonage 5 on the head of Chew Mock, as Capt. Moser calls him, 
on page < s 

“Mr. Moser. Our labor contractor, Chew Mock.” J 

At this point I introduced one of these peonage contracts in evidence, 
and Mr. Ward T. Bower, of the Bureau of Fisheries, saw and heard, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries officials have all read and have knowledge. 
It is on page 359-360 of the hearings, and it reads as follows: 

SAN Francisco, April 15, 1911. 


It is hereby stipulated that a roustabout (a man of all work) in 
whatever line of work that has to be done in the Wrangell, Alaska, 
cannery must — 985 with the orders of the American and the Chinese 
foremen. He must willingly go to work whether work starts early or 
late. He must not refuse or oppose, in any manner whatsoever, any 
kind of work assigned to him. It is understood and a t he 
shall work on Sundays and all holidays. The work must be completed 
before he or any one of them can leave. An excuse can not be made 
because those assigned to another line of work should quit earlier or 
later. Should anyone be cantakerous and quit work contrary to this 
stipulation, a deduction of 50 cents is to be made for each hour until 
he returns fo work. Food is to be provided for in sufficient quantities 
by the foreman. The bill of fare is to be Chinese. No unreasonable 
demand for food is to be made. There shall be no discussion whatever 
should there be only two meals per day, 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. Each 
person is to be paid $40 wages in advance, which amount is to be 
handed over in full upon the laborers goi aboard. The balance, 
* * * dollars, is to be paid as per account five days after the return 
of the laborers to the city. Gambling is to be strictly prohibited. 

No one shall be permitted to carry firearms or liquor of any kind 
along; those guilty shall be fined according to the rule of American 
company ; $50 shall be fined for moe 

All unforeseen cases of fatality shall be adjusted according to the 
rules of the American company pertaining to such cases. 

The wages are fo be $165 per man for the season of 1911. 

All money due to the foreman and money advanced for poll tax shall 
be deducted from wages, and after all deductions balance of wages 
will be paid in full. 

In case tbe cannery is destroyed by fire from any cause, and also 
in case ordered to work in othez cannery by the foreman, no increase 
of pr shall be demanded, but the order of the American foreman 
shall obeyed. 

This instrument is drawn up to be proof, and no departure from 
these stipulations is to be allowed. 

CHEW Mock. 
ZACHARIAS FERNANDES. 

This contract is signed, so I am informed, in addition to that form 
found beginning. on page 351 (which is a copy of the above referred to) 
in the April, 1914, Pacific Fisherman. e long form is used on 
Suppea ; the short one on shore, when the peon is disconnected from 

e vessel, 
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Now, Mr. President, there is the official proof of a system of peona; 
which has long been practiced in the Alaska fisheries by the Alas 
Packers tion and other fishery trusts: it is slavery in its severest 
and most unjust form; for, while it robs the n and degrades him 
with abuse and misery, it also takes away the fair living wages which 
these enormously wealthy criminals could and fairly ought to pay the 
resident fishermen of Alaska. X 

Reterring again to Dr. Jones’ “Labor Question” (remarks, p. 98, 
report), it is not hard to understand why there are idle men among the 
resident fishermen in Alaska, nor why there are even “agitators and 
trouble makers.” But Dr, Jones convicts himself of criminal indiffer- 
ence to the truth of the situation, when he fails, and refuses to report 
to the President the facts that create the idle men there; and he adds 
insult to his injury when he abuses the resident fishermen, and defends 
these Fish Trust officials, who grow rich and destroy the salmon food 
supply by a criminal system of peonage in violation of the United 
Sta statutes. 

Dr. Jones and the Bureau of Fisheries can not plead ignorance; they 
well knew the facts. But they did not disclose them to the President 
or to Congress in the Jones report, or at all. One who is so stupid as 
not to appreciate the facts of peonage and monopoly when "T are so 
DAREI exposed, is a poor adviser to the President, to say the least 
0 1 


THE JONES RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Compare the Jones.“ recommendations" with the statements and 
conclusions of Moser, Dorr, Evermann, Gorman, Bower, and the whole 
array of witnesses and bureau experts who drew the “ tentative bill" 
and you will find that he condemns what they do, and recommends what 
they do. He denounces any control of the fisheries by the people of 
the Territory; so does the trust. He condemns any control by the 
legislature; so does the trust. He strongly demands supreme control 
by the Bureau of Fisheries; so does the trust. He modestly informs 
the President that the Bureau of Fisheries has a vast amount of sclen- 
tille knowledge; and the trust admits it, with a wink. He is positively 
shocked that anyone should consider the idea or epos. ni of transferring 
urisdiction to any other institution or board; and so is the trust. 
Je condemns the local resident fishermen; so does the trust. He calls 
them idlers and worse names; and so does the trust. He condemns 
them as agitators and trouble makers; and so does the trust He de- 
clares they are saloon bums; and so does the trust. He says they de- 
Sire to create trouble for the canneries; and so does the trust; and 
bad feeling against the antes interests generally—meaning the trust— 
and the trust agrees with him. He says the resident fishermen make 
unjust demands; and so does the trust. He thinks the fishermen guilty 
of a general lack of reliability; and so does the trust. 


RECOMMENDATIONS (P. 153). 


1. He u full control of fisheries in the Department of Com- 
merce—no division with other departments or the Territory—so does 
ri YE 


downwa 
. A license tax on the resident fishing gear; so does the trust. 

6. Thirty n cent of tax revert to fisheries fund; so does the trust. 

8. — all local-owned power-boat trolling be prohibited; so does 

e trus 

9. That customs officers refuse shipment of fish without the prepay- 
ment of tax; so does the trust. It would put the little man out of 
usiness. 

11. Five new Government hatcheries; so does the trust. 

12. All hatcheries to be operated by Government; so does the trust. 
It will sell its hatcheries like it did the Wigicam-Osprey tug. 

13. Specified closed seasons; so does the trust. 

15. Prohibit aliens from fishing; so does the trust. It works its 
peons in the canneries. 

20. That the holders of fish-trap sites be protected: so does the 


trust. 

22. That seines less than 100 fathoms long be prohibited; so does 
the trust. It would pas every local fisherman out of business, 

20. That the holders of fish-trap sites be protected; so does the 

st. It has some old dereticts left in the bone yard. 

25. That $12,000 be appropriated to remodel the trust Wigwam- 
9 ; so does the trust, with a smile. 

1. That the fish law be amended to allow packing 60-hour fish; so 
does the trust. 

Every statement of fact or argument which might hurt the great 
corporate trust engaged in monopolizing the fish of Alaska, and peoniz- 
ing imported fishermen is carefully censored out of the Jones report. 
Not a single suggestion is offered tending to encourage the settlement of 
a permanent 4 1 there. The principia of free and pena: 
lar government o e people, by the people, for the peoeple" is de- 
nounced in the usual language of the trust. No remedy is suggested 
whereby the fisherles of Alaska may be conserved and saved to the 
Nation for the use of the people. No recommendation is made whereby 
the fisheries of Alaska may be made useful and beneficial in bullding up 
an American Commonwealth in the far Northwest. Not a criticism of 
the peonage and slavery of imported fishermen is offered ; and the trust 
corporations are shielded from even a suggestion that such crimes exist 
there, Whatever the Seattle-San Fran o-Chicago Fish and Meat 
Trust have asked for in the “ tentative bill,” is approved and fortified 
by argument to the President. 


THE REMEDY. 


1. Pass an act of Congress declaring a national pubie policy of 
reserving to the people of the Nation, the fisheries of Alaska, and tra 
sites, fishing groun s, streams, lakes, and waters frequented by f 
fish for spawning and feeding. 

2. Amend the organic act of August 24, 1912, creating a legislature 
in Alaska, by giving it the poner to conserve and protect the fisheries 
and fur-bearing animals of Alaska. - 

3. Pass an act of Con s to forbid, under penalty, fishing or work- 
Ing in the fisheries of Alaska by an rson or persons except natives 
of Alaska, or citizens of the Uni tates. 

4. Enforce the provisions of the United States criminal laws against 
the Alaska Packers' Association and other Fish Trust corporations, and 
re er persons engaged in the peonage of imported fishermen to 

aska. 

5. Enforce the criminal laws of the United States for the punishment 
of persons and corporations guilty of acts of conspiracy in restraint 
or rece or violations of the Sherman antitrust act. 


. Pass section 8 of H. R. 18144, amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful to export from Alaska or the 
Territorial waters thereof, to any foreign country, any salmon or other 
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food fish except in a frozen, canned, salted, smoked, dried, or other 
prepared condition.” 

7. Discharge from the public 
agreed to, or in anywise W. the “tentative draft of b 


service every official who su 
sug- 
nreau of Fisheries and the representatives 


gested by the United States 
upon and pre- 


of the various Alaskan fisheries, which bas been agreed 
pared by them jointly after numerous conferences.” 

8. If it must continge its unnecessary existence, remove the branch 
office of the Bureau of Fisheries now located in Seattle, Wash., to 


Ketchikan, Alaska. 
9. Make an Executive order forbidding the officials of the Bureau 
pitol or in committee rooms 


of Fisheries from appearing around the 
paa — yof lobbyists for the passage of legislation for the Fish 
Trust, or at all. 

10. And, finally, if the President needs official, full, and fair informa- 
tion about the fisheries of Alaska, I recommend that Con send 
the chairmen of the Senate Committees on Canadian Relations, Com- 
merce, Conservation of Nat Resources, heries, and Territories, 
and the chairmen of the House Committees on Merchant Marine an 
Fisheries and the Territories, with the ranking Republican member on 
ench of the said Senate and House committees, as a special committee 
to Alaska to report both the facts and a remedy for the control and 
conservation of the Alaska food fisheries, with recommendation. A 


cepted 
saving 


y JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915, 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the ponderous and un- 
usually expensive Agricultural bill carries a liberal appropria- 
tion for horse breeding and experiments in live-stock produc- 
tion. It is the universal opinion among expert horsemen that 
there are sufficient ways to spend the tax money of the people 
without going into competition with private enterprise in scien- 
tifie horse breeding. Every intelligent horseman knows that 
the United States standard-bred trotting horse, bred for over 
three-quarters of a century by private enterprise and private 
capital, is the superior of any horse in either Europe or Asia. 
He is in stamina, quality, speed, and style the superior of the 
Orloff trotter bred under Government auspices in Russia for 
a quarter of a century longer than the American trotter. 

The following resolution, unanimously adopted, expresses the 
prevailing views on this subject of not only saddle-horse devo- 
tees, but of all other classes of horsemen in the United States, 
especially the breeder of standard trotters and thoroughbreds: 


Resolved by the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association, in 
annual meeting, this April 11, 1915, That it be, and is, the sense of this 
meeting that the breeding of horses is not Lay og within the function 
of the Government, and the undertaking on the part of the War De- 
partment and Department of Agriculture of the United States Govern- 
ment to breed horses for Cavalry ce is an unwarranted and unjus- 
tifiable interference with private enterprises; and, 


cate with his Member of Congress and the two Sen: from his State, 
protesting against this Government's interference with private affairs. 


HOSTILE LEGISLATION HAS RUINED HARNESS RACING, 

How is it possible to promote scientific horse breeding by the 
United States Government in the presence of so much hostile’ 
legislation by the States to wipe out horse racing or horse cul- 
ture? Speed horses of high quality commanded very remu- 
nerative prices when breeders were allowed to race their prod- 
ucts in the grand circuit. There were plenty of ready home 
buyers at the end of the grand circuit for tried and educated 
horses of speed, manners, and quality, and buyers from Russia, 
Austria, London, Paris, and nearly all the leading capitals of 
Europe. Millions of good gold dollars were brought into the 
United States by foreign buyers, prices ranging for stallions 
of fashionable breeding and extreme speed from $25,000 to 
$75,000. All the stock farms were prosperous, and there was 
neither a demand nor an excuse for Government patronage or 
Government aid until the hypocritical blatherers, masquerading 
as reformers, started on their destructive work. 

I am not here to criticize the efforts of the Government to 
promote scientific horse breeding, but to call attention to the 
notoriously unfortunate fact that nearly all the States north of 
the Ohio River have enacted hostile legislation to discredit and 
practically ruin scientific horse breeding. This has been done 
largely by legislation against pool selling on race tracks. This 
legislation has practically ruined the splendid series of harness 
racing known as the grand circuit, which a decade ago fur- 


nished to millions of horse-loying enthusiasts the most whole- 
some and recreative and alluring of all the outdoor sports and 
pastimes of the American people. This legislation has also 
ruined the county fairs, which for half a century have afforded 
"4 much wholesome enjoyment to the boys and girls of the 
rms. 
HAS ONLY INCREASED GAMBLING, 

And what has been the result of this legislation upon the 
speculative element of modern society? Has it stopped gam- 
bling? No; it has increased it. Has it elevated the moral tone 
of society? No; it has degraded it. All peoples—Christian, 
pagan, and Mohammedan—have their recreations and pastimes. 
If they are not allowed the best they are liable to go to the 
worst. In the United States we have practically killed high- 
class horse racing and inaugurated prize fighting, baseball, and 
football. And we are now gambling three times as much on 
these games as we ever did in the very heyday of horse racing. 
And a game that is outlawed in every civilized country around 
the world—prize fighting—is now the most popular pastime of 
the sporting element of the American people. The brutal bouts 
of the nose smashers and rib crackers of the prize ring are the 
leading features of all our leading daily newspapers. They are 
even betting disgracefully on the polo game. And the select 
ladylike are gambling on it far more than was ever known on 
race horses. 

Here is a reliable telegram showing the big hit made by 


Mrs. Hitt: 

m E ^1 i 5 Car, Maroh 4. 
rry a won the laurels to-day's polo round robin 
individual score of 6 being the best. Mrs. Wiliam Hitt, formerly 
therine Elkins, bid in Beadleston at the auction pool last night for 
$35 and won the $700 pot. Some one estimated that at least $12,000 
a game has changed hands during the season. 


And no protests anywhere. 

As I never bet a dollar in my life on a horse race and never 
bought a pool ticket on a horse and never bet on any other sport, 
not even a twilight tango, I am giving an entirely disinterested 
opinion on this vital question, based on over 60 years of personal 
observation. 

When the football team of the University of Pennsylvania 
met in combat the football team of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., this team of high-class university stu- 
dents carried with them $4,000 to bet on the game, and the 
game was played and the money was bet within the sacred 
precincts of that great university. Not a sound was heard 
against it. Had a horse race transpired on that highly culti- 
vated ethical soil, with $4,000 bet on the result, all the gam- 
blers in the game would have been arrested and penalized. As 
an ethical question, is it more of a crime, either morally or by 
statute, to bet on a four-legged animal than on a two-legged 
human being? 

In England, when Edward VII was Prince of Wales, only 
n few royal degenerates of his fast set patronized the prize 
ring; but in all the larger cities of the United States the “four 
hundred" are in the craze to witness the nose smashing and 
human blood letting of the prize ring. In view of this deplor- 
able degeneracy, the harness horse offers to-day the most recre- 
ative and morally wholesome entertainment of al the outdoor 
sports and pastimes—a sport free from both brutality and blood, 
a sport free from smut and all immoral trend, a sport full of 
good health and good cheer. The actor and the showman are 
always the best types of the moral and social elevation of any 
people. The actor acts to please only. If the people demand 
smut, the actor is always a smut machine. If the people de- 
mand brutality and blood, the prize fighter and the bully become 
the stars. How far are we away from that condition now? 
The grand plays of Shakespeare and all dramas of moral import 
are everywhere being supplanted by the frivolous, vulgar, and 
smutty vaudeville. 

WHY GOD CREATED THE HORSE, 

The monkey and the magpie, on their respective perches, are 
always interesting. The former with his grimaces and antics 
and face, reminding us of the primeval man; and the latter, with 
his song and chatter, seems the incarnation of the music of the 
woods. But it is not given to man to know why an All-Wise 
Creator made them companions in the forests. But every in- 
telligent human being knows why God created the horse. In 
the domain of the utilities of life, in the more esthetic field of 
the recreations, in poetry and song and sculpture, and on the 
red fields of war, the horse, since creation's dawn, has been the 
omnipresent companion and helpmate of bis master—man. Let 
us now scan the law of the ineyitable—the natural loves and in- 
stincts of man as illustrated by all history. From the ancient 
Pharaoh of the Exodus to Gen. Phil Sheridan, the horse has 
shared the honors of war, the glamours of love, the wild witch- 
ery of chivalric tournament, and the gloom and glory of all 
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the crusades, Christian or Mohammedan. By a law of Moses 
the Jews were forbidden to ride horses. The horse at that 
period, before the invention of gunpowder, was regarded solely 
as an engine of war, and Moses desired to make his people a 
pastoral people, devoted to the arts of peace. This is why Christ 
rode into Jerusalem on the more docile and peace-loving ass to 
symbolize more fully his mission of peace and good will to all 
mankind. And right here let me turn aside to point a moral. 
To-day we have too much of the machine in our social and politi- 
cal life. The almost universal pursuit of money is trampling 
in the mire all poetic and patriotic feeling and wearing all the 
verdue out of men’s hearts—and women’s hearts, too. 
THE HORSE IN THE HEROICS, 

From time immemorial the horse has been immortalized with 
his immortal master. He has been perpetuated in stone and 
iron and bronze with the poets, philosophers, and soldiers of 
the world. 

In Berlin it is Frederick the Great and his horse. 

In Trafalgar Square, London, it is Lord Wellington and his 
horse. 

In Paris it is Napoleon and his horse. 

In our Nationa! Capital it is Grant and his horse, Jackson 
and his horse, Sherman and his horse, Gen. Logan and his 
horse, and glorious old “Pop” Thomas and his horse. In 
Richmond it is Washington and his horse, Robert E. Lee and 
his horse, and Stonewall Jackson and his horse. 

On the obelisks of dead old Egypt, on the Arch of Trajan at 
Rome, and the Arch of Triumph that Napoleon built in Paris to 
celebrate his victories, the horse and his hero rider are multi- 
plied on every ascending circle. 

The Old Testament prophetess Miriam, taking her timbrels to 
swell the song of triumph which Moses gave to the poetry of 
the ages, in celebrating the drowning of Pharaoh and his cav- 
alry in the Red Sea, says: 

ps ya to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously. The horse 
and his rider He hath thrown into the sea. 

You will notice that the inspired prophetess gives the horse 
first mention over the soldier, doubtless on his merits, as the 
more humane of the two. 

Prof. Darwin does not tell us in his great work on the evolu- 
tion of man the number of years that elapsed between the de- 
velopment of the manlike ape to the apelike man; but, since 
history began, with its dim and uncertain light, I believe the 
horse with hoofs to have been coexistent with the devil with 
hoofs and coexistent with the apelike man, if not coequal. 

Prof. Leidy, very high authority, says the prehistoric man 
had a prehistoric horse for his companion. The same high au- 
thority says that while it is true that Columbus discovered no 
horses with the native Indians when he discovered America, 
there is no longer room for doubt that the horse lived on the 
American Continent before the race of Adam. 

I believe that he lived alongside of the mastodon as the com- 
panion of the prehistoric man. 

Dr. Allen, in his great work entitled “ Civilization,” gives a 
vivid picture of the first arrival of the barbaric Huns in Europe 
in the fourth century. The chiefs are all mounted on magnifi- 
cent horses, richly caparisoned, that, as Lord Byron says in 
immortal Mazeppa, “look as if the speed of thought were in 
their limbs.” i 

In Bulfinch’s fascinating book entitled “King Arthur and 
His Knights,” which includes the heroic age of chivalry, we 
find the horse the conspicuous figure in every joust and tourna- 
ment, escapade and romance. He is prominent in all the songs 
of the troubadours, many of which were written by women. 
Indeed, the word chivalry is from the French word cheval, 
a horse. 

The history of all civilizations, Christian, pagan, and Moham- 
medan, prove that God made the horse for man's utility, com- 
fort, and pleasure. Those who think that any man-made ma- 
chine, however artistic, can ever take his place know little and 
think less Of course we shall have machine motors, as we 
have wax flowers and paste diamonds and crockery dolls. But 
wax flowers will never shed fragrance on the bosom of a divine 
woman, like the God-grown blossoms; and crockery dolls will 
never take the place of real babies; neither will the counterfeit 
blaze of paste diamonds ever mock successfully the rainbow 
tints of the real gems. And the live horse, the horse immor- 
talized in song and story and sculpture and romance and war, 
will ever be animate and imperishable; man’s best and most 
wholesome friend among the animals, 

THE HORSE IN HEROIC LITERATURE. 

It is a historical fact, with 2,000 years of civilization to 
verify it. that the introduction of the horse in public amuse- 
ments has always marked the improved moral tone of every 
people, either Christian or pagan. In that period of brutal rule 
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So vividly depicted in that great historical novel Quo Vadis, 
when Nero sat above Rome, wild beasts from the forests of 
Germany were brought to fight gladiators and devour Chris- 
tian martyrs in the Roman amphitheater, amid the wild ap- 
plause of the Roman populace. Later, when Rome was touched 
with a gentler and more benign civilization, under the Emperor 
Augustus, the bloody bouts between men and wild beasts were 
supplanted by the chariot races, where the horse was the main 
factor of the entertninment. 

All the poets of modern times put horses under their heroes. 
King Richard III, according to Shakespeare, offered his whole 
kingdom for a horse, after his game steed fell dead on the 
bloody battlefield of Bosworth. He could not get another 
horse on his offer, and thereby lost the battle and the crown, 
and the blood of Plantagenet was dried up forever, and the 
blood of Tudor came in to rule England, all for lack of a horse. 

All the standard English poets were horse fanciers. Lord 
Byron's Mazeppa, a poem of horse and romance and escapade, 
is one of the grandest in the language. Sir Walter Scott in 
immortal Marmion puts into Lady Herron's sweet mouth the 
story of Young Lochinvar, one of the most thrilling musical 
gems in the English language. And young Lochinvar's horse 
is the supreme factor of the escapade. You remember when 
young Lochinvar stole away the bride, who was about to wed 
"a laggard in love and a dastard in war," he caught her on 
the home stretch, and throwing her willing form behind his 
own, astride his prancing steed, while two pairs of chivalric 
legs were thriling the throbbing ribs of his game flier, the 
lads and lassies of the laggard bridegroom had no steeds fleet 
T - to follow and young Lochinvar got away with every- 

Even Tennyson, late poet laureate of England, with all his 
finical, fine ladyisms of versification, occasionally braces up into 
the robust heroic when he mounts the English thoroughbred. 
He does this in Locksley Hall, but his best effort by far is 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. But Tennyson is hardly 
in the same class with Sir Walter Scott. In all the minstrelsy 
of Scott the horse always comes in to gild the heroics, whether 
he sings of love or war. 

And the finest dramatic poem of our great Civil War is 
Sheridan's Ride, written by our Ohio poet, T. Buchanan Read, 
in which the horse is the hero, because, without that game flier 
Sheridan could never have turned defeat into victory in that 
immortal 20-mile ride from Winchester to Cedar Creek. It 
was the fleet black stallion that carried Sheridan that gray 
October morning in 1864 that made victory possible. And the 
poet tells it well: 


With foam and with dust the black charger was gray; 
the flash of his eye and his red nostrils play, 
e seemed to the whole t 
I have brought you Sheri 
From Winchester, twenty miles away. 
* * 


LJ 
their statues nre placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright, 
Here is the steed that saved the da 
Sheridan into 


e day, 
From chester, twenty miles y — 

In the language of Lord Byron, in his immortal Mazeppa, 
“Bring forth the horse "—the harness horse—man's best, most 
useful, and most wholesome animal friend. Let us see him, 
often and again—in the swift-footed flights of the charmed 
circle, in the bright aurora of the twentieth century, under our 
benign skies nnd suns, under our flag with the gleaming stars 
of States. 

Have you ever stopped to think what would have become of 
Gen. Sheridan and our Army that desperate day had Gen. 
Sheridan made the ride in nn automobile? Could he have made 
it with a “busted” tire? Could he have inspired the boys with 
courage anew with a machine instead of the black charger 
that, with foam on his flanks and nostrils red as blood, carried 
the courage of his great master into the hearts of the musket- 
eers? An immortal poem was born that day tbat will go sing- 
ing down the ages; not inspired by Gen. Sheridan, but by Gen. 
Sheridan and his horse. 

It is not the war horse that Christian civilization of the 
twentieth century, now in its dawn, should care to exploit. It 
is the domestic horse. The horse of peace, the horse that car- 
ries his master, in the exhilaration of the wind, along pleasant 
valleys, by running brooks, and meadows green with verdure, 
by woods vocal with the song of birds, to make him forget his 
nervous worry over business cares and catch an appetite and 
the serene joy that awaits good digestion. 

THE HOUSE IN MYTHOLOGY. 

Is it possible that a mere animal like the horse should hare 

been a vital part of the creed that linked men and gods in the 
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religion of the most poetic and accomplished of all the ancient 
peoples? The religions of ancient Greece and Rome have long 
since become extinct, but the poetry and literature of the age 
of mythology haye enriched the literature and poetry of all 
living languages. The religion of these two, now dead, civil- 
izations is the most poetic and irresistible of all the high- 
wrought witcheries of men or gods in the mystic domain of the 
supernatural. And if the horse is a vital element in the minis- 
tering power of the gods of mythology, it indicates that of all 
the animals in the animal kingdom the horse, in the conception 
of the pagan world, was endowed with a creative potency 
ranking with the superior gods. 

We learn that the god Neptune controlled all the waters of 
the great ocean—the Mediterranean Sea being the only ocean 
the Greeks knew—and that he created the horse. Homer, in his 
Iliad, sings of Neptune thus: “ He yokes to the chariot his swift 
steeds, with feet of brass and manes of gold, and himself (Nep- 
tune) clad in gold, drives over the waves." 

Prof. Murray's Manual of Mythology, speaking of Neptune 
and his sea horses, says: The sea rejoices and makes way 
for him. His horses speed lightly over the waves and never a 
drop of water touches the brazen axle." 

In Greek statuary Aurora is represented as a spirited maiden 
with expansive wings, clad in flowing robes of white and pur- 
ple, riding Pezasus, and distilling through clouds of amber 
the morning dew. For the benefit of all horsemen who dote on 
pedigrees, I submit herewith the high-wrought pedigree of 
Pagasus: 

When the cruel god Perseus cut off Medusa's head, as the 
mythieal story runs, the blood sinking into the earth produced 
the winged horse Pegasus. Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
caught him wild and tamed him, and presented him to the 
Muses. And the fountain of Hippocrene, on the Muses’ Moun- 
tain, Helicon, was opened by a kick of Pegasus's hoof. This 
seems like a large horse story, but it is as reliable as some of 
our modern tales. Minerva gave Pegasus a bridle of gold lace, 
and with his wings he soared the sky like a bird. In fact, he 
is the original first-class flier in the grand circuit of the skies. 
An agile youth, who came to the Court of the Gods, named 
Bellerophen, rode Pegasus into the upper air and with his 
spear killed the fiery dragon, Chimaera, as he was cavorting 
about the sky. 

Not only is the horse a foremost factor in the religions of 
ancient Greece and Rome, but he figures still more conspicuously 
in the religions and mythologies of ancient Persia and India. 
In the Vedic hymns of Persia, the most interesting and in- 


structive of all the weird and mystic literature of that country, 


we gather a true idea of the religion of the ancient Persians and 
learn therefrom the most sublime conceptions of the Supreme 
Being. These hymns were written a thousand years before 
Christ. The Vedic theory of the creation is far more poetic 
than the Mosaic account. It attributes all created things to a 
single being—the Golden Child, who established the earth and 
this heaven, who built the firmament of ether, measured the 
air, and set the sun on high, and who begot the bright and 
mighty waters.” In the Vedic hymns, running through 50 pages 
of Prof. Timothy Dwight's great book, The Ancient Classics, I 
find the horse is mentioned no less than 60 times, always as a 
potent factor in the supernatural control of earth, air, and the 
heavens. Here is a specimen quotation: 

Oh Rudras, friends of the golden chariot, come hither for our welfare, 

ssessed of good horses and chariots, agen pe ie the clouds, shaking 

own the rain from the sky; red horses and faultless, noble by birth, 
golden breasted. Oh, oh, Maruts, you have given us wealth of horses, 
chariots, and heroes; golden wealth. 

In the wonderful religion of Buddha, the first great teacher 
and prophet of the Golden Rule, the horse has a conspicuous 
and ever-abiding place. According to Prof. Ephephanius Wilson, 
in his fascinating book, the Life of Buddha, the great Buddhist 
prophet taught the perfect life of virtue, temperance, morality, 
peace, and brotherly love at least 800 years before Christ. In 
fact Buddha is the first great philosopher of human destiny— 
inmortality—as we now understand soul life. And after the 
lapse of over 25 centuries Buddhism still stands first among 
the four great religions in the number of its devotees. In 
the life of Buddha as translated from the Chinese into English 
by Prof, Samuel Beal, Buddha was the world’s first great teacher 
of the true life. Like the only Christ, Buddha was sorely tempted 
to abandon the path of virtue and sobriety, but he was not 
tempted by a personal devil, but by the spirits of evil in the 
guise of bewitching nymphs, and, according to all the books 
on Buddhism, it was the horse that carried Buddha away from 
temptation to a rarer air and the calm delights of flower-embow- 
ered gardens. The temptation of Buddha forms a most delicious 
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chapter; first translated from the ancient Sanskrit language 
into Chinese by the great Chinese scholar Dhar Maraksha, and 
from Chinese into English by Prof. Samuel Beal: 

Dancing women gathered about the Buddha; around his straight and 
handsome form. Their half-clad forms bent in ungainly attitudes; their 
ponens in confusion or like the broken Kani flower ; others pillowed on 

elr neighbor's lap, their hands and feet entwined together, their bodies 
lying in wild disorder; their hearts so light and gay, their forms so 

lamp, their looks so bright. But the prince (Bud haj stood unmoved 
y his horse; his milk-white horse—unmoved, And now he said, “I 
leave this false society. I will mount my horse and ride swiftly to 
the deathless tity. My heart is fixed beyond all change.“ The Devas 
then gave bp strength, and the prince (Buddha) mounted the 
gallant steed, fitted with all hls jeweled trappings for a rider. 

All the above is supposed to have happened over 2,500 years 
ago. And yet what turf writer of to-day can give a more 
dramatie sketch of the high-mettled horse than this? Here let 
me point a potent moral to adorn this dizzy, divinized history 
of the escape from temptation of the world's first great prophet. 

THE HORSE SAVED BUDDHA, 

Was it not the horse that saved Buddha, and carried him 
away from the environment of evil? Have we not quoted enough 
of the history of the pagan classies to prove that for a thou- 
sand years of the brightest and best civilization known to the 
pagan world the horse was the divinely equipped motor of 
supernatural power. And have we not shown that in the most 
witching civilization of the ancient Orient the horse was the 
chosen instrument of the first great prophet of moral ethics 
to escape from evil thoughts and evil ways into the rarer region 
of a divinely appointed life? And in view of all this, have we 
not the basis of true moral judgment in the claim that the 
horse, in the evolution of all civilizations, has been always 
regarded as more than an animal? And is he not indissolubly 
linked in mythology, poetry, and sculpture with the great 
prophets, heroes, and the divine idols of the world? 

A PARTING WORD. 


As a parting word, let me voice the universal opinion of the 
horsemen and breeders of the United States. They are not 
asking any advice or aid from the Federal Government. All 
they ask'is to be allowed to do business free from the cruel 
handicap of restrictive and unjust legislation. Let us aim all 
present and future legislation against the reign of prize fighting 
and all other brutal and degrading gsmes, and give to the 
horse and his master, man, a chance to elevate the spirit and 
wholesome moral tone of the outdoor sports and pastimes of the 
American people. 


The Late Hon. Lewis J. Martin. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON.DOW H. DRUKKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 14, 1915, 


On House resolution 735, as follows: 

"Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Lewis J. 
Martin, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his 1 public career the House 
at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned. 

Mr. DRUKKER. Mr. Speaker, death prevented Congressman 
Lewis J. MARTIN from rounding out a career which had been 
devoted for many years to public service. Until near the end 
of his life, when he consented to enlarge the scope of his ac- 
tivities, he had been content to confine his labors to Sussex 
County, where he toiled faithfully and added dignity to the posi- 
tions of trust he occupied. His career was ended shortly. after 
he had started to fulfill the duties in this Chamber as Repre- 
sentative from the sixth district of New Jersey. 

Judge MARTIN was a man of eminence in his home county and 
State, displaying such qualities as must have won for him the 
same regard and esteem in this body. As State senator, prose- 
cutor, and judge of the court of common pleas he gained for 
himself the general respect of the community. More intimately, 
perhaps, can I speak of his work as judge, for he occupied the 
bench in Passaic County on a number of occasions. He tem- 
pered justice with merey; he showed a kindliness of feeling to- 
ward the unfortunate; his judgment was not questioned. 

Of a genial, lovable nature, Judge Martin made many lasting 
friendships. Sussex, indeed, will not soon forget the fine qual- 
ities of her son nor the high place he holds in her annals. 
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War Risk Insurance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, . 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Rrconp, I wish to print a letter from 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, of date March 3, 
referring to certain statements made on the floor of the House 
recently relative to certain policies which have been written 
by the War Risk Bureau in the Treasury Department. 

The letter follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 8, 1915. 

Dear Mr, ALEXANDER: My attention has been called to certain state- 
ments recently made on the floor of Congress relative to certain policies 
which have been written by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of this 
department, and which do not correctly state the policy of this depart- 
ment in accepting its risk. 

The conduct of all matters connected with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance has been under advice of an advisory board composed of three 
men versed in the practices of war-risk insurance and of recognized 
positions in that class of business. 

The yaluations accepted on vessels have been based upon the market 
value of the one sured at the time the insurance was taken out. 
It has been the invariable practice of marine.underwriters throughout 
the world to endeavor to base the valuations on which they insure ves- 
vels upon a close approximation of the value of the vessel in the market 
at the time the Insurance is taken. 

Taking specifically the cases of the two vessels that are lost, the 
steamer Carib was insured by the bureau for $22,253 and valued at 
$15,000, the balance of the insurance on war being assumed Med 
companies ; that is to say, on a total valuation of $75,000 the War R 
Bureau assumed the risk of $22,253. This valuation is the valuation ac- 
cepted by a number of the most representative and best-known marine 
insurance companies doing business in the United States. 

The valuation on the steamer Evelyn of $100,000 was accepted by 
the bureau as representing a fair market value for this boat at the 
time insurance was taken out, their judgment in this matter being 
substantiated by the fact that the cost price to the owner insuring 
was in excess of $92,000, of which fact they have conclusive evidence. 
In addition to this they have had evidence of considerable amounts 
spent on repairs. 

It is well recognized that the value of all steamers under the Ameri- 
can flag has greatly enhanced since the 1st of August. 

Both these vessels were under the American flag for years prior to 
the war, and both have been engaged in the trade by per- 
mission of Congress. 

The statement that the bureau is issuing contraband and condi- 
tional contraband is not in accordance with the facts, as the policy 
contains a clause providing that such classes of merchandise are not 


in d. 
a W. J. MCADOO, Secretary. 


Respectfully, 
Hon, JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives. 

Also a letter from Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce, of date February 20, addressed to me, and copies 
of accompanying letters addressed to Secretary Redfield by 
L. P. Tolman, of L. P. Tolman & Co., general contractors, Cen- 
tral Building, Seattle, Wash., and a letter addressed by Mr. 
Tolman to the Seattle Port Commission, Centrai Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash., of date January 18, 1915, and referring to the un- 
satisfactory conditions existing with reference to water trans- 
portation between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 20, 1915. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran JUDGE ALEXANDER: I inclose an interesting letter received 

from Mr, L. P. Tolman, of Seattle, under date of February 15, together 

with copy of letter sent by him on January 18 to the Seattle Port Com- 
mission. It is commended to your thoughtful reading. 


Yours, very trul 
: A WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 
(Two inclosures.) 


L. P. TOLMAN & Co., 
GENERAL CO: CTO: 


NTRACTORS, 
Hon, WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Seattle, February 15, 1915, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: As e ac erry our present lack of shipping facilities 
between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports, I attach copy of my letter 
to the Seattle Port Commission under date of Janua 


During the discussion which this letter brought a 
8 that navigation laws are not favora 
and should be revised. However, you are doubtless familiar wi 
situation in this MES 

Matter of regulation way also discussed, although this is apparently 
a disputed question on which there is a difference of opinion. 

Am ref ng this letter to you, as it serves to emphasize the need of 
better shipping facilities between the Atlantic coast and the Northwest. 
Hes ully, yours, 


ut the fact was 


L. P. TOLMAN. 
JANUARY 18, 1915. 


e to American shippers |- 
the 


TIE 


SEATTLE PORT COMMISSION, 
Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


GENTLEMEN: At the request of one of Ps ps members, I wish to call 
gor attention to the unsatisfactory condition existing with reference 
water transportation between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports, 
Briefly, the most serious ob; on is uncertainty as to how long 
a given rate will remain in effect and the refusal of protection over a 
specified rate for a definite and reasonable time 5 with 
material such as structural steel, which has to be fabrica after 


order is received. 

er, the apparent lack of space in 2 to actual Ls acp 
ments and the difficulty of arrangi to make prompt shipments by 
water present another serious difficulty which deserves your earnest 


consideration. 


given 
as it has a direct relation to the lack 
However, matter of rates in themselves 


companies Maier d handling freig 
le in a large measure to control rates and to stipu- 
late terms to shippers. 

phasize the unsatisfactory workings under the present 
stem, I have been asked to b: to your attention recent transaction 
I handled for the Phoenix Iron Co., of Phoenixville, Pa. One of 
the representative Seattle concerns placed an order with meon January 6 
for about 350 props submitted to 
The next day I called on the acting 
agent nere Bd ipe 6 D myer. Co. se order 5 roe 

space, esire ng a pum x pping ree‘or four wee 
tl rican-Hawaiian Steamshi ee uten 
ork office in 


We had made a 

livered price, as is customary in quoting on structural steel. Not 
being able to secure promise of protection at this end, I immediately 
vina the Phoenix Iron Co. to take the matter up with the traffic 
manager of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. at New York. How- 
ever, it was found to be impossible to secure this protection or any 
promise that the rate would not be still further advanced before ship- 
ment of this order could be completed; moreover, the steamship com- 
pany stated that they would be unable to handle Shipment of this 
material before the latter part of February and there was considerable 
uncertainty in regard to any definite time of shipment. 

When I received wire from the Phoenix Iron Co. apprising me of the 
Situation I immediately took the matter up with other stenmship lines 
and shipping brokers, searching the transportation field thoroughly 
both here and at San Fran , with the result that no relief was to 
be had, most of the other lines declining to make any rate on account 
of he all the freight they could take care of for à reasonable time. 
As illustration of this, Sudden & Christenson Steamship Line, San 
Francisco, wired me as follows: 

* Replying to your night letter eighth, we can not give you rate and 
shipping dates asked for at Pres as we have nothing now scheduled 
to leave New York on which space has not already been taken. Will 
be glad to advise you later if we can care for this business.” 

n account of all of this uncertainty the Phoenix Iron Co. finally 
withdrew their proposition, and we therefore lost the business entirely 
on ao of pepe : tion difficulties. 

he purpose of submitting this report to you is twofold: 

First. To emphasize that, while we now have well-equipped harbor 
facilitles, yet comparatively few steamship lines running between At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts avail themselves of this port, with the result 
that traffic with the few lines which do make e is badly con- 

This would seem to urge the need of making further traffic 
arrangements. 

Second. Present steamship lines make any rates they see fit and lay 
down their own terms to shippers. Present conditions seem to warrant 
the conviction that steamship lines should be brought under some form 
of regulation in a similar manner as the railroads, so that the ship- 

rs will not be sub to the uncertainty over rates as at present. 

n this connection would call your attention to a bill entitl Pro- 
posed regulation of carriers s 5 water,” which been drawn up by 
one of the committees of the House of Representatives. I believe Mr. 
W. A. Mears, of the transportation bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, is familiar with this proposed ation. 

I have submitted the general lines of this report to a number of 
practical transportation men, and I believe in the main they agree with 
me that the time is ripe for action of some kind. If the various com- 
mercial bodies, such as the chamber of commerce, commercial club, 
transportation club, and the Seattle Port Commission, could get to- 
gether and agree on a plan of action, much good could doubtless be 
accomplished. 

Respectfully submitted. 


T and used 


L. P. TOLMAN. 


Also the following copy of a letter addressed to me by Hon. 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, and a copy of a 
letter addressed by him to Hon. JAMES R. MANN and referring 
to the wire drag used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey to 
discover obstructions to navigation: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 17, 1915. 
My Dear JUDGE dU KE I inclose copy of letter sent Hon. JAMES 


your putting 
worth while. A copy has 
JOHN E FITZGERALD. 
UE WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 
Hon. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 
(Inclosure.) 
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FERRUARY 17, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. MANN: I notice in yore remarks b primes on page 3940 
of the RECORD for February 11 the following wo = 

l Here is a w drag pictured as stretching across a con- 
siderable expanse of water, supported by Buost the drag being attached 
to a boat at either end and to one in the middie. One can see that the 
boat at one end is moving away from the center at an angle of more 
than 45° from a forward course, while the boat attached at the other 
end is moving away in the opposite direction from the center at an 
angle also of more than 45°. It would be impossible, therefore, Mr. 
13 for those boats to proceed for 20 feet without breaking 

e wire drag.” 

Thereafter you proceed to comment, assuming the accuracy of the 
quoted statement. 

Permit me to advise you as follows: 

“The angle at which the boats are represented as pulling in the 
pau. of the wire drag is not exaggerated. It is necessary that the 

ts pull out at an angle from the line of progress of the drag. so that 
the drag will be stretched out and cover as much area as possible. 

“If the boats were headed along the line of pro the resultant 
of the inward pall of the drag and the forward pull of the boats would 
tend to force the boats in, and the area covered would grow smaller 
and smaller until the boats met. 

“The work is usually pane’ so that the pro of the drag is 
with the tidal current. Often, in actual practice, the boats are heading 
directly LM each other and at right apt to the progress of the 
drag. In this manner the drag is stretched to its greatest extent and 
the tidal current carries boats and drag in the desired direction. 

“No. 7 telephone wire is the smallest wire used in 8 work. 
This will stand a tension of over 1,700 pounds. The engine in each 
boat is run at a speed that ang a tension of about 350 pounds 
utr ed b senten) n the ra nes and wire. This leaves a fairly safe 
margin of over 1, un 

“No boat ever u by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in wie Ore 
work has had sufficient power to break No. 7 wire with a steady pull, 
even when running at full s " 

The above statement has been carefully verifled by an officer who has 
had continued experience in wire-drag work upon our Atlantic coast, He 
will at your request, be invited to call upon you, should you desire it. 
to give any information Lien desire on this subject. I know you so weli 
as to be sure you woul 
statements in your responsible capacity as leader of the 1 in the 


him the error he has so rm ferar making or will yourself state in the 
Record that you were mista’ 


attle Exposition. 
I beg to Domain, with sincere respect and with kind regards, 
ours, very truly, 


, Secretary. 


Hon. JAMES R. MANN 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I also wish to incorporate in my remarks a letter addressed 
to me by the Secretary of Commerce, of date February 17, 
with the accompanying copy of letter received by him from the 
Syracuse Smelting Works, of New York: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
f Washington, February 17, 1915. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives. 
JUDGE ALEXANDER: By direction of the Secretary of Commerce 
I Lr aper to send you the inclosed copy of letter received by him from 
the Syracuse Smelting Works, of New York. 
Yours, very truly, 
U. Grant SMITH, 
Private Secretary. 


New YORK, February 15, 1915. 
Hon. v: C pein a 
ecretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your name was given to us by Mr. E. C. Porter, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and we take the liberty 
of addressing you in reference to the 5 bill. As shippers 
of our manufactured producta all over the world we feel that this 
country certainly requires a bill of that kind, as, in the first place, 
the shipping is in the hands of such a lot of financiers, who handle 
these matters just as they please; in fact, at the present time ship- 
ments that have to be made to the Continent, when you inquire from 
nny of the steamship companies they sim ly name you à high figure and 
request you to en ge space promguiy therwise they simply tell you 
that the rate wi higher; and, sure enough, when you find in a 
few days that you can make the shipments and you inquire from them 
for space, up goes the price. So the more times you inquire the higher 
rates you have to pay. 

This is now getting to be unbearable, and we believe that if the ship- 
purchase bill was passed that in due time the manufacturers and 
shippers of this country would at least be relieved from being held up 
to such an extent, and trust that you will make a special effort to see 
that this bill is passed. 

Yours, truly, 
SYRACUSE SMELTING WORKS, 
Per L. SAPERY. 


The following joint resolution and bills reported from the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries during the 
Sixty-third Congress have become laws: 1 


H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution to convey the thanks of Congress to 


C 
the captain of the American steamer Kroonland, of the Red Star Line, 
and through him to the officers and crew of said steamer, for the 
apu and heroic service rendered by them in rescuing 89 lives from 
e burning steamer Volturno, in the north Atlantic Ocean. 


H. R. 14377. An act to amend section 4472 of the Revised Statutes. 

reference to carrying ‘explosives om vessels.) 

H. R. 14950. An act to authorize the city of Louisville. Ky., to open 
a nied A through the United States fish station and hatchery in 
Je erson | ‘ounty, Ky. (Added on sundry civil bill and passed.) 

H. R. 15605. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to adopt regu- 
lations for preventing collisions upon certain harbors, rivers, and in- 
land waters of the United States,” approved June 7. 1897. 

II. R. 16055. An act to amend section 4474 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. (Regulating the carrying of petroleum.) 

H. R. 16269. An act to regulate the taking or catching of sponges in 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Straits of Florida outside 
of State jurisdiction; the landing, delivering, curing. selling, or pos- 
session of the same; providing means of enforcement of the same, and 
for other purposes. (Senate bill 5313, which was identical with the 
aboye, was reported from the committee nnd has become a law.) 

H. R. 16346, An act to amend section 4131 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States of America as amended by the act of Congress 
approved May 28, 1896, relating to the renewal of licenses. 

I. R. 16392. An act to better regulate the serving of licensed officers 
in the merchant marine of the United States and to promote safety at 


sea. 
H. R. 18202. An act to provide for the admission of foreign-built 
ships to American registry for the foreign trade, and for other pur- 


poses. 
H. R. 18685. An act to repeal penalties on foreign-built vessels 
— 3 


686. An act to provide for provisional certificates of registry 
of vessels abroad, and for other Lua erae 

H. R. 10084. An act to authorize the changing of the names of the 
eae a Buckman and Watson. 

H. R. 20107. An act to amend sections 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424, and 
4498 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 12 of 
the — of May 28, 1908, relating to certificates of inspection of steam 
vessels. 

H.J.Res.391. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the possession of the 
Government until such time as in his discretion he may deem such 
sale advisable. : 

S. 136. An act to — the welfare of American seamen in the 
merchant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprison- 
ment as a nalty for desertion, and to secure the abro ion of 
"et provisions in relation thereto; and to promote safety at sen. 

8.3362. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, to make 
a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, and barren bottoms 
Lr jaime thereto, in waters along the coasts of and within the State of 

exas. 

S. 5289. An act to provide for warning signals for vessels working on 
wrecks or engaged in dredging or other submarine work. 

S. 2335. An act to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels 
built in foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked on 
the coasts of the United States or her possessions or adjacent waters 
and salved by American citizens and repaired in American shipyards. 


Six Years in Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, at the close of 
this Congress I will return to the great constituency who com- 
missioned me here as a Representative. I have been elected 
three times, and as the period of six years is drawing to a 
close I wish to make a few brief observations. During that 
period I have been the recipient of many courtesies from the 
membership of this and preceding Congresses of which I 
have been a Member. The associations here formed and the 
part I have had in the parliamentary and political history of 
my country give me every reason to feel deeply grateful, for 
it is an opportunity afforded to but few men in this Republic. 
I was selected by the people of the first congressional district 
of Nebraska as their Representative in this the greatest parlia- 
mentary body in the world, and my gratitude is due them in the 
fullest measure. 

To be clothed with such constitutional power is an honor 
which I not alone appreciate, but which carries with it a 
responsibility which I have constantly and prayerfully tried 
to measure up to. The wishes of my district and the welfare 
of a great country, I hope, have never failed to receive my best 
efforts. While representing a district, still I am legislating 
for the whole country with 100,000,000 souls. Though the 
public interests of a district may receive the special solicitude 
of a Representative, still the broader interests and larger 
welfare of all can not help but merge and be much the same. 
When I go back to the people I represent I hope I may return 
the commission they gave me as clean and unsullied-as when 
it came into my hands. 

While the acts of representatives and public servants may 
not always reflect the highest wisdom, still, as long as the 
motives governing their conduct are of the purest and loftiest 
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the country is not in great danger. Industry, experience, wis- 
dom, and patriotism are much to be desired; still it is not 
common that all the necessary elements are found together in 
proper combination. In a representative government the regu- 
lar and frequent reflections of the will of the people through 
the ballot box serves always as a potential regulator of repre- 
sentative conduct and a wholesome instrument of protection 
to the people’s welfare. 

This is the popular branch of a coordinate legislative depart- 
ment of the Government. That it is quite truly representative 
can not be better proven than by observation of the manner 
and growth of legislation through the body itself. Every angle 
and point of yiew—political, social, economic, and’ industrial 
is manifested in the deliberation and votes, not alone in the 
local application, but in the great national policies considered. 
Men of every temperament and educational training and en- 
vironment, the millionaire and the man without property, are 
all found here mingling in a democratic way, each clothed with 
the same authority and exercising his influence without refer- 
ence to his wealth or social standing. 

The period over which my service extends has been one in 
which Congress has dealt with many problems, not alone mo- 
mentous to the people of to-day, but of commanding importance 
to the country's permanent welfare. To have lived in such a 
period is fortunate, but to have had the further good fortune 
of having had a part as å Representative in formulating enact- 
ments is indeed an honor and a valued privilege. 

Problems of. internal improvements, conservation and develop- 
ment of our national resources, social and industrial improve- 
ment, the conservation in many lines of the energy and power 
of the individual citizen, the correlating and assembling of the 
Nation's forces have all received legislative attention during my 
service. The problems of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption in all their related applications have been problems 
for our legislative consideration. It is only necessary to hint at 
these larger problems in order to suggest the numerous enact- 
ments more in detail. 


Labor Provisions of the Clayton Aet. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, my present effort is one neither 
of advocacy or defense of a proposed or pending measure, but 
of review and criticism of parts of an act already passed. 

It is now more than four months since the Clayton Act re- 
ceived final approval by the President and was enrolled among 
the laws of the Nation. Since that time important events have 
occurred having a direct bearing upon the particular fact that 
such legislation was enacted. One important fact is that the 
courts have, in all the cases where the so-called labor provisions 
of the act were invoked in labor's behalf, shown their wholly 
innocuous character as relating to injunctions, and the inappli- 
cability or irrevelancy of the so-called exemption clause in cases 
arising under the antitrust act was clearly pointed out. An- 
other important event was the election of last November, proy- 
ing conclusively that the labor lenders, working in the interest 
of the Democratic Party, were not able to “deliver the goods” 
as per contract. Notwithstanding wholesale issues of exag- 
gerated nonsense industriously uttered on the floors of the Con- 
gress, promulgated from the White House and elsewhere, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the Commoner, and 
in the labor organs issued at Washington, and other publica- 
tions, labor in all the centers of industry—east and west, north 
and south—somehow learned or divined the truth. 'The elec- 
tion returns from all the debatable States were so overwhelm- 
ingly Republican as to not only paralyze the Democrats but 
cven to astound the Republicans. I do not, of course, assume 
that the complete failure of the Democratie Party to redeem its 
definite labor pledges fully accounts for the result, but it is safe 
to say that the grist and flood tide of exhortations sent forth 
were as chaff before the whirlwind, and totally abortive as 
affecting the vote of those whom they were intended to in- 
fluence. 

So much of the stuff has come to my notice that I have neither 
the time nor patience to enter upon its full recital, much less 
its categorical refutation. I will merely call attention to a few 


items. In a letter of congratulation or adulation from Presi- 
dent Wilson to Secretary McAdoo during the campaign anent 
the setting of the reserve bank act in operation, and totally un- 
connected with that subject matter, he claimed the liberation 
of labor and the safeguarding of the workingman from all forms 
of injustice as one of the things accomplished in the enactment 
of the Clayton law. In the December issue of the Commoner, 
Mr. Bryan, in a signed editorial, made the fantastically absurd 
statement that the Clayton Act had been passed during the 
administration of President Taft and had been vetoed by him. 
In the monthly magazine published by a national labor organi- 
zation at Washington, have been various articles disclosing the 
entire innocence of knowledge concerning the Clayton Act on 
the part of its editor. When the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the hatters’ case came down and the defendants im- 
plored the American Federation of Labor to come to their relief, 
Mr. Gompers said in his personally conducted organ, in effect, 
See what great service I have already performed; behold, I 
got for you the Clayton Act.” And he gave them fulsome assur- 
ances that, because of the Clayton Act, no such case as that 
could ever again arise. 

Before closing I shall show how utterly destitute of reason 
is such a representation. At this point I must admit that much 
has been done by the present administration to increase the 
difficulties encountered by the jefe politicos stationed, camped, 
rendezvoused or maintained at the National Capital, when 
asked to tell the truth concerning the treatment accorded by 
it to the common great cause which they profess to espouse. 
Federal berths have been provided for many of them; in some 
instances luxurious, in others merely comfortable. Not many, 
it is true, have been very highly honored or oppulently served, 
but certain members of the executive council have certainly 
been well provided for. Knowing as we do the frailties of 
humanity, we have not the heart to harshly censure them for 
their conduct. We can not, however, avoid having our faith 
in humanity shocked at the hardihood of the performances. 
It would be difficult to believe, did we not see it progressively 
developing before our eyes from day to day and from month 
to month that any political reward would be, by leaders of 
labor, rated of sufficient value to justify complete self-stultifi- 
cation, where the interests are so great and the trust so 
sacred. And I for one hope that the ruinous campaign of error 
will be in great measure abandoned, now that all the indis- 
pensable States in a presidential election have gone so em- 
phatically Republican that only the most optimistic Democrat 
can see any other result in 1916 than defeat for the Democratic 
Party. 

Great scientists, after centuries of study and investigation, 
have continued to speak of the “unsolvable riddle of the uni- 
verse," But there is another riddle which perplexes me even 
more than that, all inclusive as it is. I refer to the ingrained, 
intractable perversity of some of my fellow men. What I shall 
say to-day analytically and historically about the Clayton Act 
will impart no new truth nor add to any intelligent man’s stock 
of real wisdom on the subject. All I expect to do is to re- 
state in new, and I trust better, forms of speech, what was not 
much less clearly and conclusively set forth by me on former 
oceasions. And yet, what I then said was rejected summarily 
by all those for whose use and benefit principally it was said. 
And they, the representatives of labor in this body, without 
analysis or the slightest attention to the bill, as it was spread 
out before them, proceeded in various speeches to pronounce 
the legislation to be labor’s “ bill of rights,” the Magna Charta 
of the human race and the greatest piece of constructive legis- 
lation in all history. But since those halcyon days when the 
measure was pending they have had a season of thought and 
introspection; they have had, also, some sad experiences, and 
they will never again dare, in the face of judicial results and 
election returns, to repeat the vocal performances of the last 
session. - 

I do not, of course, intend entering upon the general subject 
of labor legislation, much less do I intend committing myself 
tò any measure or legislative programme. But in all discussions 
of the labor provisions of the Clayton bill, and more recently 
of the Clayton Act, the Peare bill of former Congresses has 
been the admitted measure of Democratic obligation and the 
standard of labor’s demands. That Democrats are estopped 
from denying that it is the standard is proved by the fact that 
in numerous speeches and pronouncements they have claimed 
that the labor provisions of the Clayton Act contain substan- 
tially the provisions of that bill. It provided, among other 
things, in the first section, that neither the right to seek or cre- 
ate the relation of employer and employee, nor to carry on or 
continue to do business of any kind, or at any particular place, 
or at all, should constitute property or a property right. And 
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the second section incorporated by reference the definite limita- 
tions of the first, and also prohibiting any prosecution or in- 
junction against men for agreeing or combining to do any act 
or thing which would be lawful when done by a single indi- 
vidual. Without specifically mentioning the antitrust act, we 
see that the provisions sought out and reached the foundations 
of the general law of conspiracy, of which the antitrust act is 
only a part, and rendered it impossible to ever maintain a 
charge of conspiracy against anyone acting in these specified 
relations under that law or under any other law, no matter 
what the form of procedure, whether by injunction, civil action 
for damages, indictment, or information. All forms of striking, 
boycotting, and picketing were rendered immune from judicial 
interference. To see how wide the departure of Democratic 
promise from Democratic performance, we have only to keep the 
standard thus erected in mind and in view of it state what the 
Clayton Act accomplishes. It will be seen that it not only fails 
to give any aid or relief to laborers but that it deprives them 
of important rights and safeguards which they previously pos- 
sessed. And back of all that was openly done is the fact that 
the ignorance of the labor leaders was taken advantage of and 
their credulity played to the limit. 

I shall begin with a section which does not specifically relate 
to labor conditions or interests, though it becomes relevant and 
intensely important because of its sinister effect and bearing on 
other provisions. The cunning and overreaching design of those 
who formulated section 17 has eluded the attention of all the 
labor representatives and most others. All of it that I need 
quote reads as follows: 


That no preliminary injunction shall be issued without notice to the 


opposte p rary restraining order sball be granted without notice to 
the op te party, unless it shall clearly appear from specific facts 
shown by afidavit or by the verified bill that media te and irreparable 
injury, loss, or damage will result to the applicant before notice can be 
served and a hearing had thereon. 

The bearing of this section upon the questions before us can 
not be understood without recurrence to the fact that it was the 
alleged pervertion of a general principle of jurisdiction which 
gave rise to all labor's grievances founded on the action of the 
courts. 'The exact complaint was that, disregardful of the 
ancient limitation of injunctive relief to the protection of prop- 
erty rights, the courts had acopted the practice, in labor cases 
and in these only, of employing the remedy to protect the mere 
right to do business—a mere personal right. Keeping that in 
mind, and carefully examining section 17, no person of even 
mediocre discernment can fail to see that the section wipes out 
the distinction between property rights and personal rights with 
respect to injunctions. Also that it embodies and puts in force 
the exact reverse of what labor leaders contended for during all 
the years that they were before Congress urging legislative pro- 
tection against judicial abuses. 

The first sentence of section 17 was inserted either because 
the draftsman knew little of the subject or because he intended 
to deceive. I prefer the latter construction, because of the 
high degree of cunning evident in the whole performance, 
None except those well trained in the technicalities of legal 
phraseology and rules of interpretation could have framed an 
instrument calculated to, and which actually did, so completely 
fool the labor leaders, to their thorough discomfiture, as did the 
Clayton bill. I think the men who controlled the situation 
here in Congress knew exactly the legal effect which they and 
the administration desired to produce; that they set themselves 
industriously at work to produce it; and that they have pro- 
duced it exactly according to their program. 

This first sentence, “that no preliminary injunction shall be 
issued without notice to the opposite party,” is completely nul- 
lified by what follows it. Its meaning is as completely eradi- 
eated as if the space it fills were left blank. While there may 
be a faint distinction between a preliminary injunction and a 
restraining order, yet there is no difference in true legal ef- 
fect. In fact, as the hearings before committees of Congress 
abundantly show, most of the so-called judicial abuses con- 


sisted in the issuance not of preliminary injunctions but of 


restraining orders which were kept hanging over the defend- 
ants indefinitely. 

As this section passed the House it contained, between the 
words “to” and “the,” in the fourth line, the words “ prop- 
erty or a property right of." The presence of these words did 
not, however, redeem the provision from its vicious meaning, 
as was fully explained by me on a former occasion. Either be- 
fore the words were pruned out in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee or as the provision now stands, a new jurisdiction, not 
heretofore sought by anyone to be conferred upon the courts, is 
conferred by essential implication. I mean the jurisdiction to 
grant injunction in any case which appeals to the discretion of 


a Federal judge, whether pertaining to rights of property or 
not. If the case involves a property right, that being hereto- 
fore a prerequisite to the issuance of an injunction in any case, 
as had been well understood, the process can issue without 
notice, as heretofore, but by merely going through the form of 
giving notice under the provision it is now immaterial how the 
complaining party would be affected by the impending act, 
whether with respect to his property right or personally. Now, 
by such legislation the whole propaganda of Mr. Gompers and 
his attorneys during several years of past agitation is made 
farcical. They must feel that they have been misled. It is 
just as if one had started a crusade for the provision of better 
fire protection for a city and had been answered by the enact- 
ment of a statute or ordinance requiring all hydrants to be re- 
moved and the fire department to be abolished. 

I will next notice section 20, which, in so far as it is of con- 
sequence at all, directly affects labor. It was important to first 
discuss section 17, because of its close relation to and bearing 
upon section 20. The latter section reads as follows: 

Bec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any 
case between an employer and employees, or between employers and cm- 
ployees, or between employees, or between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to pre- 
vent irre ble injury to property, or to a property right, of the party 
making the application, for which injury there is no adequate remed 
at Jaw, and such property or property right must be described wit 

articularity in the applicatlon, which must be in writing and sworn 

o by the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or or. 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
from attending at any place where any such per- 
son or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtain- 
ing or communicat. information, or from peacefully persuading any 

rson to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patron- 
ze or to employ any party to such ees or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; 
or from paying or giving to, or withholding from, any person engaged 
in such dispute any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; 
or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful pur- 

oses; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be 
n the absence of such dispute by Soy pariy thereto; nor shall tay of 
the acts specified in this paragraph considered or held to be viola- 
tions of any law of the United States. 

Of course any conduct of lab gers or of labor organizations which 
might be taken from within the jurisdiction to enjoin and restrain 
by section 20 would escape amenability to the enlarged jurisdic- 
tion confirmed to the courts by the provisions of section 17 wip- 
ing out all distinction between property and personal rights, be- 
cause the jurisdiction to issue injunctions in the cases specified 
in section 20 is limited to those cases which involve rights of 
property. But the point I make is that the exception, if indeed 
any case can ever by any possibility arise to which section 20 
can apply, is so narrowed by limitations and conditions that 
the section is utterly worthless as a protection against injunc- 
tions and restraining orders. From the very fact that section 20 
does purport to create exceptions, however infinitesimal, any 
conduct not therein expressly excepted falls clearly within 
the new jurisdiction created by section 17. And whatever pro- 
hibition upon the courts, if any, section 20 contains must be con- 
sidered and treated as carved out of the scope of new jurisdic- 
tion created in section 17. 

Taking up the first paragraph of section 20 we find that 
standing alone it would make complete sense; and now, glancing 
at the second paragraph, we see that even though the first 
covers so small a margin that it could probably never be in- 
yoked in a labor case, yet the second has a still further nar- 
rowing or limiting effect. 

The ultimate effect of all the provisions in sections 17 and 20 
is as if one person said to another, “If you own an automobile 
and you ever have any business to transact 40 miles from 
Washington at 3 o'clock in the morning, and if you can 
travel that distance by starting at 2 o'clock a. m., and if 
the business can not be just as well done at some other hour, 
and if the business should involve your property interests, 
and if several other unique and unusual conditions exist, cor- 
relating and corresponding in time and place—stating them— 
then you may make that trip, otherwise whether you will be per- 
mitted to make it rests in the discretion of a third party not 
of your selection." 

According to this paragraph, as between persons holding cer- 
tain relations, if the case involves a dispute concerning terms, 
and so forth, no restraining order or injunction may issue “ un- 
less necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property or to 
a property right.” It will be noted that there is not here, as 
in the Pearre bill, a definition of property. That is left with the 
courts, as before. Can there be a doubt that the right to do or 
continue business or to seek employment will be deemed so 
far a property right as to be entitled to protection as hereto- 


or from recommending. 
means so to do; or 
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fore? But, not satisfied with these precautions, the word “or,” 
where in the Pearre bill it appeared before the word “ involving," 
was also cut out. The far-reaching effect of that mutilation 
was clearly and emphatically pointed out on the floor of the 
House by myself and others, and an attempt was made to re- 
store it by amendment. The amendment was so obviously just 
and reasonable that those in charge of the bill were about to 
accept it, when orders came from somewhere outside Congress 
forbidding the change. So instead of a comprehensive class 
being added to the other narrow and restricted, or, for this 
purpose impossible, classes, the phrase “or involving or grow- 
ing out of a dispute," and so forth, was converted into a fur- 
ther limitation of the specified classes. 

I pass now to the second paragraph. We observe that it is tied 
by apt words to the first. And the reason for not giving the 
Second the absolute form of the first is obvious. Why were the 
words “and” and “such” tagged on in the first line? Why 
does it not begin with honest and direct language and say, 
No restraining order or injunction," and so forth? Simply 
beeause the pretense of exemption had been limited in the first 
section to certain relations and cases that might arise while such 
relations existed, and it was well known that no limitation lead- 
ing to an application for an injunction or a restraining order was 
possible until the severance of such relations, whereupon the 
whole plan of exemption would be foreign to the case and totally 
inapplicable. 

I beg leave to take up the second paragraph of section 20, 
clause by clause, attaching to each the opening words of the 
paragraph as context. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction sball prohibit 
any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from termi- 
nating any relation or employment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuad- 
ing others by peaceful means so to do; * * +” This would 
be amply sufficient to satisfy all reasonable demands of labor 
with respect to striking, were it not that, back of it untouched, 
is the law of conspiracy as applied in the Oakes case, the Phelan 
case, the Debs case, and other cases. It will soon dawn on the 
learned as well as the ignorant and benighted among labor lead- 
ers that acting in concert, as by spontaneous common impulse, 
means one thing, while acting in combination or pursuant to an 
agreement or mutual understanding may mean something very 
different. It is upon the latter that the law of conspiracy was 
founded centuries ago. And during the intervening period it 
has had a very comprehensive and healthy development, evi- 
denced by numerous decisions and precedents, all standing to- 
day in full force unaffected by any section, line, or word of the 
Clayton Act. Within that Judge-made law strikes may and fre- 
quently have been enjoined and otherwise sternly dealt with 
where back of the naked act of striking the courts could dis- 
cover an ulterior purpose such, for instance, as boycotting or 
otherwise injuring a business collaterally, as in the Payne 
lumber case, or to cause indirect losses to a railroad company by 
stopping its trains, as in the Oakes case, or to endanger the lives 
of or to greatly inconvenience the public, as in the Debs case. 
And even since the Clayton Act went into effect this same gen- 
eral law of conspiracy was applied in the Missouri Cotton Belt 
Railroad case, in the Indianapolis street railway case, and in a 
case involving publie corporations in Oklahoma. So that taken 
by and large and accepting decisions prior to and after the 
Clayton Act only such strikes find protection in its terms as are 
of strictly limited scope and are conducted “ peacefully,” as the 
courts may define the word. The very best that can be said is 
that labor is exactly where it started in the matter of strikes. 
And I would have you distinctly understand that I am now merely 
stating the record. I would not consider my own views on a 
great legal subject as of peculiar value. The Democratic Judi- 
ciary Committee is in part my authority. In reporting the bill 
to the House the committee distinctly stated so much. Here are 
its words: The bill does not interfere with the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act at all; it leaves the law of conspiracy untouched and 
is not open to effective criticism on any constitutional grounds.” 
And the Senate Judiciary Committee in reporting the bill back 
to the Senate after it had passed the House used identical 
words, and others even stronger and of the same import. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit 
any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 
.+ © attending at any place where any such person or 
persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtain- 
ing or communicating information, or from peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or to abstain from working 
* * *." This has been properly designated as the picketing 
provision. 'The idea that any legislative authority for, or pro- 
tection in the exercise of, the rights and privileges thus de- 
scribed was ever necessary is utterly preposterous. The words 


* peacefully " and “lawfully,” with which the clause is thickly 

studded, appear to be superfluous. They were perhaps used 

through excessive caution. I do not care to do more on this 

clause than to call attention to what was said under the pre- 

one. In a general way, all that I said is equally applicable 
ere. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit 
any person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 
* * * ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such 
dispute, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others, 
by peaceful and lawful means, so to do; * * +” The words 
"or to employ” seem unimportant here, even if not fully cov- 
ered in a preceding clause, so that we need only deal with the 
question of ceasing to patronize. The first thing to notice is 
that this clause differs from the other in the respect that the 
right here exempted is expressly limited by the provisions of 
the first paragraph of the section, because the party against 
whom the effort to deprive of patronage is directed must be a 
“party to such dispute," and the term “dispute” is not used 
in any preceding part of the second paragraph. So the entire 
limitation of the first paragraph is here introduced and in- 
corporated. Hence, this exemption, so far from being general, 
is available only where a dispute has already arisen in a case 
where the specified relations are found to exist, which case 
must have been brought into a Federal court. It must also call 
for injunctive relief against threatened injury to property. 
And the dispute between the parties must not only involve rights 
of property, but the terms and conditions of employment as 
well If it be possible that all these cireumstances shall con- 
cur and corelate in time and place in any one case, then the 
courts may not prohibit “advising or persuading others, by 
peaceful and lawful means," to abstain from patronizing. 

The area of this so-called exemption scarcely has the dimen- 
sions of a minute speck on the page of the statute books, dis- 
cernible with the aid of a magnifying glass. But conceding 
that there may be some small margin of exemption, then what 
becomes of all the boycotts not so privileged? Much more can 
be said about this clause, but I reserve it for the discussion 
until I take up the much-advertised exemption of labor or- 
ganizations from the antitrust act, claimed to find consumma- 
tion in section 6. 

I shall here pass over two or three clauses without other 
than a general remark. An insidious and cunning result is 
nchieved by the injection into all these clauses of the words 
“lawful,” “peaceful,” “lawfully,” “peacefully,” and “ peace- 
ably.” In order to exemplify, let us suppose that a private cor- 
poration applied to Congress for a franchise to lay gas mains 
in one of the streets of Washington, and stated that it had 
already a perfect legal right to lay them, the exercise of which 
the courts had refused to recognize. Would it not be a cruel 
mockery and the sheerest nonsense if Congress, instead of con- 
ferring any right or confirming any existing right, took away 
part of the latter and passed an act which merely, in expressed 
terms, authorized the corporation to exercise such legal rights 
as it already possessed in laying its pipes in that street “ law- 
fully” and “peaceably,” or by “lawful” and “peaceful” 
means? Necessarily and obviously that would leave open the 
whole question of whether to dig up the street and occupy it 
was legal or illegal. Such an enactment would have only one 
effect, and that to refer the controversy back into the courts 
and to leave the corporation exactly where it started, except 
that it would have been shorn of some of its substantial rights. 
So the labor people came to this Congress claiming certain 
rights denied them by the courts, and Congress not only placed 
drastic limitations upon the rights so claimed and as hereto- 
fore exercised, but enlarged the powers of the courts and sent 
them back into the courts to obtain a readjudication, according 
to preexisting decisions, of the rights thus newly circumscribed 
and limited. 

I come now to a general provision consented to after pro- 
longed negotiations between labor leaders and Democratic mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, involving frequent trips to the 
White House. "And no such restraining order or injunction 
shall prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in con- 
cert, from * * * doing any act or thing which might law- 
fully be done in the absence of such dispute, by any party 
thereto; * * *," The most general statement that I can make 
about this clause is that it is wholly abortive. I have given it 
considerable thought, turning it this way and that in the light 
of other provisions, and it still appears to me wholly innocuous 
and devoid of legal effect. Perhaps I could not truly so 
state were it not for the presence here of that constantly re- 
curring word “lawfully.” Its presence completely thwarts any 
such construction as would relieve labor from the menace of 
injunctions and restraining orders against them otherwise refer- 
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able to that clause. The use of the term “lawfully” throws 
every question that could possibly arise under this clause back 
into the domain of judicial decisions heretofore rendered, and 
it still remains for the courts to determine what any person or 
persons may lawfully do “in the absence of such dispute by 
any party thereto." 

I have likewise carefully studied the clause with which the 
section ends, “nor shall any of the acts specified in this para- 
graph be considered or held to be violations of any law of the 
United States." This has been broadly claimed to contain 
preservative values, but no one has been able; or if able, has 
thought it worth while to specify what such values are. Even 
if it made any change in existing laws, the courts would, to say 
the least, be very reluctant to give effect to amendments at- 
tempted in a form so slovenly and inept. Under the Constitution 
Congress can not, of course, dictate to the courts how they shall 
construe and apply existing laws to a given fact. But I may 
pass that by without stopping to argue it in the presence of a 
more obvious and tenable objection. What act specified in this 
paragraph is now, or ever was, violative of any law of the 
United States? You could search in vain for any. There is not 
a line of Federal statutory law applicable to one of them per se. 
What law, then, that bears on them at all consists of precedents 
founded on general principles of jurisprudence analogous to the 
common law of England? Not one of these subjects is mentioned 
in any law of the United States. I may, however, end the 
discussion of this clause by a reductio ad absurdum in the form 
of a question. How can any act which must be lawful and 
peaceful violate any law of the United States? 

I shall dismiss the subject of jury trials in contempt cases, 
as provided for in the act, with only a few words. The ex- 
ceptions contained in section 24 are exactly coextensiye with 
the privilege granted in other sections, After taking out all 
cases in which the Federal Government is a party, all disobe- 
diences, in the immediate presence of the court, or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of justice," are also 
denied the privilege of jury trial. Whether or not knowledge 
that the courts had held t the administration of justice is 
obstructed by disobedience anywhere within reach of its proc- 
ess—meaning anywhere in the United States—was possessed 
by the framers and supporters of the bill is perhaps immaterial. 
At any rate, parties are, by the terms of the act, debarred the 
benefits of jury trials for all disobediences occurring anywhere 
in this country unless a court, in the exercise of its discretionary 
powers possessed prior to as well as since the act took effect, 
sees fit to call a jury. 

I have reserved discussion of section 6 to the last, because of 
the blind and unreasoning faith in its efficacy which has, ín 
certain quarters, found expression. Upon no subject within 
my recollection has there been such a waste of words. Fortu- 
nately for the peace and the welfare of the country, even if dis- 
creditable to the Congress which passed and the Executive 
which approved the act, section 6 is a mere meaningless string 
of words. It reads as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricul- 

, or horticultural o! izations, instituted for the purposes of 
mutual help, and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or 
to forbid or restrain individual members of such organizations from 
lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such 
organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the 


antitrust laws. 

I shall dispose of the first sentence of the section very briefty. 
It has not the slightest relevancy to the balance of the section 
or to any other part of the act, or, in fact, to any conceivable 
idea which should be made the subject of legislation. What 
would be the sense of declaring in an act of legislation that 
honesty is the best policy or that a perfect square is equal to 
four right angles? Although contracts of employment have 
often been spoken of as sales of labor and mention has been 
often made of the labor market, the fact that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce in the 
same sense as tangible property has always been too well known 
to be made the subject of controversy. But if the idea were 
carried far enough to include the rewards of labor or contracts 
to serve, the expression would be very prejudicial to labor, in 
so far as Congress assumes to legislate in labor's interest at 
all, under the commerce clause. I failed to see in this utter- 
ance of mere abstract truth any justification for any of the 
threadbare “ lubdubbery " and self-glorification uttered and sent 
out in the last campaign and subsequently. The whole per- 
formance was the setting up of a stuffed figure. The relation 
which I hold here to the Government is much the same as that 
of any wage earner to his employer; and yet, while it might 
ruffle my sensibilities a little if anyone mentioned it as a sale 
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of my labor to the United States, it would so nearly describe 
the thing meant that I would render myself ridiculous if I 
resented it. 

I have already fittingly characterized the main body of this 
section. I will omit agricultural and horticultural associations 
from the discussion as not being a subject of any interest what- 
ever. Such associations never asked for exemption or for any 
such legislation, and it was the taking of coarse liberties to 
include them. 'That was done merely to sweeten the dose and 
to give a plausible appearance to legislation which was other- 
wise. silly and absurd and which could not be justified. 

How did the heresy of exemption of labor organizations origi- 
nate? Certainly not from any intelligent or logical analysis 
or construction of the antitrust act. Not until within a few 
years has any one seriously insisted that the courts had applied 
the act to the labor organizations, as such, and in fact no court 
has ever done any such thing. The antitrust act embodies the 
wisdom of great minds, and, notwithstanding all the nonsense, 
the vague and senseless imputations to statesmen and judges, it 
is to-day, as at first, a regulation of men and other units solely 
with respect to such of their conduct as comes within its pro- 
visions, If the members of an orthodox church should assemble, 
even in the church house, and resolve to commit arson by burn- 
ing down all the saloons in the neighborhood.and took any 
definite step to carry out that design, they would be, each indi- 
vidually and all collectively, chargeable with the crime of con- 
spiracy. But that would not involve the church as an organized 
body or institution in the slightest degree. So when a labor 
union, or an aggregation of such, acting through officers and 
members, resolves to enter upon a course of conduct constituting 
& violation of n Federal statute—for instance, the antitrust 
act—they and they alone are, in like sense, conspirators and 
are justly chargeable with conspiracy. The union to which they 
belong, having other and legitimate objects, can not be in any 
legal sense implicated or affected by their conduct, notwith- 
standing their use of its name as a handle or shield. In cases 
brought into the courts unions and national organizations of 
labor have been without legal warrant impleaded as defend- 
ants along with the individuals who were the only culpable 
parties. And counsel for such individual defendants have, at 
the instigation of the latter, who usually were found in control 
of their organizations, allowed the cases to run their full course 
without taking advantage of the irregularity, as they might 
easily have done by demurring or pleading in abatement, 
because there never was any law or rule of Federal practice 
to justify making a mere voluntary association, not organized 
for profit, a party to any action, civil or criminal. There were 
two reasons for allowing their organizations to stand ns defend- 
ants without taking advantage of their clear legal rights: First, 
it gave them a color of authority for laying assessments upon 
the memberships to reimburse themselves for outlays in making 
their defense and paying lawyers their fees, It is easy now to 
see why their “eminent counsel,” living on dues and assess- 
ments, have shown a willingness to sit into such a “ skin game." 
The second reason was that the fact that the organizations were 
actually sued and impleaded by name—for instance, in suits 
brought under the antitrust aet—enabled the headmen of such 
organizations to pull the wool over the eyes of Congressmen 
and Senators who gave the subject no serious or analytical 
study. 

If the sound and otherwise unanswerable argument was 
made that the antitrust act was never in fact applied by the 
courts to labor unions or to their members pursuing legitimate 
objects, their “eminent counsel" came back with citations of 
these same cases in which unions and national federations had 
been actually sued by name. They would say, There you are; 
you say it can not be done, but here it was done.” So, in the 
case of the United States against Amalgamated Labor Associa- 
tion, and in Bucks Stove & Range Co. against American Federa- 
tion of Labor et al., a mere motion or demurrer would have led 
to expurgation of those organizations from the record and 
have left the culpable individuals to fight their own legal 
battles, and incidentally pay their own “eminent counsel." 
But in the latter case, at any rate, no such motion was made 
or action taken, because the very pendency of an action of such 
magnitude, with the organization standing by name in the 
record as a defendant, lent color of authority and regularity 
to the assessment upon the entire membership and the collec- 
tion from them of a large sum. 

The persistency of error, the longevity of a social mania or 
delerium, are sources of human woe and wonderment the world 
over. Who could believe, were it not a cold, indelible fact 
that an eminent lawyer, a former candidate of his party for 
the Presidency. had appeared before a committee of Congress, 
and after falsely but solemnly asserting that the Sherman Act 
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had been so construed as to embrace labor organizations, fol- 
lowed such assertion with friendly partisan advice to the effect 
that this fraudulent, colorless, impotent section 6 had accom- 
plished their emancipation? In stating that he did so, I merely 
am giving you a rescript of the Recorp, which anyone caring 
to do so can see for himself. : 

I do not care to read from the decisions, or even to cite them 
by volume and page. Not to advertise my own moderate achieve- 
ments, but in order that the record may be completed and kept 
straight I will mention thnt at the last preceding session of this 
Congress, and near its close, I called attention to the makeshift 
character and utter futility of all the so-called labor sections 
of this act, giving ample reasons. The interval has been brief; 
but within the short period of four months the courts have 
“driven coaches and fours" through it all and especially 
through the section which I am now discussing. I have already 
mentioned some of the decisions, but I have said little about 
the Hatters' case (Loewe v. Lawler), wherein a judgment in 
favor of the plaintiffs for nearly $300,000 was recently affirmed 
in the Supreme Court. Among the solemn assertions of Mr. 
Gompers and his aforesaid “eminent counsel” is this—that 
now that section 6 has been enacted no such decisions as that 
in the Hatters’ case can ever be given again. They may intend 
to discredit the courts in advance, or they may be trying to 
accomplish some temporary political end. However that may 
be, let's examine for a moment the foundation of their seem- 
ingly abundant faith. 'The section, like several other provi- 
sions of the act, attempts to construe a prior act of Congress, 
and would probably be for that reason alone wholly abortive. 
Waiving for the moment that obvious defect, let us look at the 
actual meaning and net result. I deem it sufficient to merely 
call attention to a few words. The language is that the anti- 
trust aet shall not be construed *to forbid" the existence and 
operation of certain organizations, instituted so and so, or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of such organizations 
from “lawfully” carrying out the “legitimate” objects 
thereof. According to all the lexicographers, the term “ legiti- 
mate,” as here used, is the exact exponent and equivalent of 
“lawful.” The concluding clause “nor shall such organizations, 
or the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restrain of trade under the anti- 
trust laws,” is mere surplusage. It adds nothing to what pre- 
cedes, 

Now, it ought to seem too plain for argument that an act 
of legislation which merely authorizes a man or a body of men 
to “lawfully” carry out their “legitimate” purposes is mere 
drivel. Our friends, the labor leaders, and if not they, at any 
rate thelr thousands of intelligent adherents throughout the 
country will soon realize that in the Clayton Act they have 
not received a new freedom, nor even a sound lemon, but about 
the worst double-crossing to be found anywhere in legisla- 
tive annals. 


Unallotted Lands of the Creek Nation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March.2,) 1915, 


On joint resolution (H. J. Res. 380) withholding from allotment the un- 
allotted lands or publie domain of the Creek Nation or Tribe of 
Indians, and provi for the sale thereof, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, my only interest 

in the pending resolution is, first, the interests of the Indians of 

the Creek Nation as a whole, and secondly, the interests of the 

Federal Government. I am not concerned about the Black 

Panther Oil Co. referred to by the gentleman from Kansas 

[Mr. CAMPBELL], nor am I concerned about the other oil oper- 

ators, speculators, and promoters in Oklahoma and elsewhere 

that are striving to prevent the passage of this resolution to 
enable them to aequire for a nominal consideration lands of 
grent value belonging to the Creek Nation. 

Mr, Speaker, one would get the impression in listening to the 
debate on the part of those who have opposed this resolution 
that it is a proposition intended to deprive five persons, members 
of the Creek Nation, of the right to allotments, and that its 
passage will thereby do a great injustice to such persons. The 
resolution does not refer to any individual, neither will its en- 
actment affect the vested right of any member of the Creek 


‘Nation. The resolution simply provides that the unallotted 


lands on the public domain of the Creek Nation or Tribe of 
Indians, including any lands the title to which has been or may 
be recovered by the nation in any pending suit or otherwise, 
shall be withheld from allotment. In other words, its enact- 
ment will simply withhold such lands to be disposed of by the 
Secretary ef the Interior for the benefit of the Creek Nation as 
a whole, and if any person entitled to an allotment is deprived 
from taking one, he shall be compensated therefor by being paid 
from the tribal funds a certain sum in lieu of an allotment, the 
same as was done in the last session of Congress when certain 
persons entitled to enrollment in the Creek Nation were put 
upon the rolls by a provision in the Indian appropriation act. 

Mr. Speaker, if this resolution is adopted and becomes a law 
it will not affect the individual interests of any member of the 
Creek Nation so far as any vested right in an allotment is 
concerned. If there are persons duly enrolled that have not 
been allotted and have made an application for an allotment, 
and if a mere application is all that is required to acquire a 
vested right in the land applied for, the passage of this resolu- 
tion wil not and can not affect them any more than it will 
affect the 18,712 members of the tribe who were allotted several 
years ago and who have their trust patents. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to what 
this resolution provides, I wish to read it. It will be noted that 
the only change proposed in the resolution by the motion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] to suspend the rules, 
amend, and pass it is that the amount as compensation for and 
in lieu of an allotment is increased from $800 to $1,040. This 
is the resolution: 

That the unallotted land or public domain of the Creek Nation or 
Tribe of Indians, including any land the title to which has been or may 
be recovered for the Creek Nation in any pending or other suit or 
otherwise, be, and the same is hereby, withheld from allotment to 
members of said nation or tribe, and that the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to cause such land 
to be sold or jest for the benefit of the Creek Nation or- Tribe of 
Indians under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, the 

s of such sale or lease to be paid into the Trensury_ at the 
nited States to the credit of said Creek Nation: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior be, and he is Msn authorlzed and directed 
to pay any citizen of the Creek Nation of Indians of Oklahoma who 
was duly and legally enrolled on the final citizenship rolls of said 
nation on or prior to March 4, 1907, who has not received an allotment 
of land or who may have been allotted and deprived of the land by 
reason of contest or otherwise, the sum of $800, as compensation for 
and in lieu of an allotment of land, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of said Creek Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the original Creek agreement of March 8, 1900, 
provided for the allotment of the lands belonging to said 
nation, section 3 of said agreement being as follows: 

Sec. Z. All lands of said tribe, e as herein provided, shall be 
allotted among the citizens of said tribe by said commission so as to 
give each an equal share of the whole in value, as nearly as may be, 

manner following: There shall be allotted to each citizen 160 acres - 
of land—boundaries to conform to the Government survey—which may 
be selected by him so as to include improvements which bang to him, 
One hundred and sixty acres of land, valued at $6.50 per acre, shall 
constitute the standard value of an allotment, and shall be the measure 
for the equalization of values; and any allottee receiving lands of less 
than such standard value may, at any time, select other lands which 
at their appraised value are sufficient to make his allotment equal in 
value to the standard so fixed. 

It will be observed that the law contemplated that allotments 
should be made with a view to equalization of values, and I 
may say that this is the only instance where the law with 
relation to allotting lands to Indians contemplated that they 
should be made on such a basis. The theory upon which allot- 
ments of land have universally been made to Indians has been 
equality as to area, and an Indian was permitted to take land 
of his seleetion regardless as to whether it was equal in value 
to the land selected by some other member of the tribe. 'The 
lands of the Creek Nation were appraised by the Dawes Com- 
mission for the purposes of distribution, and $6.50 per acre 
constituted the standard value. The supplemental agreement 
made with the Creek Nation and ratified by the act of June 
80, 1902, retained the maximum value at $6.50 per acre for 
allotting purposes, It was the intention of the law that after 
all the Indians had been allotted, and the law so provided, the 
surplus lands should be disposed of and the proceeds used first 
to equalize allotments by paying to those who had received 
less than $1,040 in value of land the difference between that 
amount and the value of the land that they had received; then 
any balance remaining would be distributed equally among ali 
the members of the nation, 

By subsequent acts of Congress, and at the instance of the 
Creek Nation, aeting through its tribal council, children born 
after the original allotment act was passed were added to the 
rolis and were allotted as new borns, and severnl thousand were 
allotted. This resulted in appropriating so much land that the 
proceeds from the sale of the surplus was not sufficient to pro- 
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duce enough money to equalize the allotments on a $1,040 basis, 
and as a result there has been presented a claim on the part 
of the Creek Nation against the United States of an amount of 
three or four million dollars, and it was proposed to appro- 
priate from the Treasury of the United States and pay to said 
nation that amount. This claim, known as the Creek equaliza- 
tion claim. has passed the Senate on more than one occasion, 
and had it not been strenuously resisted in the House it would 
have become a law before this time, providing for taking the 
amount I have named from the Treasury of the United States, 
and incidentally certain attorneys would have received fees 
aggregating three or four hundred thousand dollars. If the 
pending resolution becomes a law, and the lands of the Creek 
Nation undisposed of and those that may be recovered in pend- 
ing suits are withheld from allotment and sold, they will pro- 
duce enough money to equalize allotments and thereby relieve 
the Federal Government from any possible liability or claim 
such as is being urged, and therefore it will be seen that the 
Government of the United States has a direct and a substan- 
tial interest in the passage of this resolution. All persons en- 
titled to receive allotments were supposed to have been allotted 
several years ago, and, in fact, were allotted; but it seems that 
there are five members of the nation that had sought allotments 
that were contested, and they were defeated, and therefore 
are withovt allotments. Their status is practically the same 
as those that were added to the rolls by the provision in the 
Indian appropriation bill approved August 1, 1914, and Con- 
gress, in authorizing their enrollment, instead of directing that 
they be allotted, provided that they be paid $800 each as com- 
pensation for and in lieu of an allotment of land, and that is 
what this resolution proposes as to the five persons before 
referred to, except it is proposed in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] to increase the 
amount to $1,040, 

In order that the House may understand the importance of 
this proposition and what is involved, I will briefly state the con- 
ditions that suggest the necessity for the passage of the pending 
resolution. There have been valuable oil discoveries in the 
Creek Nation, and the Cushing field is said to be one of the 
most valuable oil discoveries anywhere in the country, and there- 
fore the land in that field has suddenly become very valuable, 
and naturally there has been a clamor on the part of speculators 
and others to obtain oil leases or the title of allotments, and it 
is not surprising under the circumstances that such a condition 
should arise, in view of the great possibilities that exist there 
for making money. I have no disposition or desire to discredit 
anyone who may be seeking an opportunity to get a foothold 
in that Cushing field. Before oil was discovered the land where 
the Cushing field is located had but a nominal value, and origi- 
nally many of the allotments were arbitrarily made in that sec- 
tion by the commission to such Indians as had refused to select 
or accept allotments for themselves, and as such persons were 
the last to be allotted, they very naturally were given lands of 
the least value. In the making of this class of allotments, due 
to duplications and mistakes in names and from other causes, it 
is alleged that five tracts were erroneously and illegally allotted, 
and suits have been brought in the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma on behalf of and by the Creek 
Nation to have such allotments canceled and the lands restored 
to the nation. Suits are also pending in said court involving the 
title of the Creek Nation to the beds of the Arkansas and Cimar- 
ron Rivers, and it is estimated that the property involved in 
these suits is worth approximately $22,000,000. The value of 
the lands that are sought to be recovered because of the five 
erroneous, fictitious, or illegal allotments is estimated at from 
five to seven million dollars, so there is involved property of a 
value of about $30,000,000, and this resolution proposes to with- 
hold all of the lands from allotment in order that they may be 
sold for the benefit of the Creek Nation. The five persons that 
we have heard so much about in this debate and who it is said 
will be done an injustice if this resolution passes are, as I have 
already stated, persons who originally took allotments but 
elected to select lands over which there was a contest, and for 
that reason they failed to get allotments. There was, however, 
ample opportunity for them to have taken other lands had they 
so desired, as there were undisposed of lands belonging to the 
nation that were subject to allotment, but apparently they did 
not care to exercise their rights, as such lands were not consid- 
ered of much value. 

Now, when the Creek Nation have instituted a suit to recover 
some land alleged to have been illegally allotted, the lands said 
to be worth not less than $1,000,000 for each tract, it is pro- 
posed that these five persons shall have the right to take them 
after the nation bears the expenses of prosecuting the pending 
suits to a successful and final determination. There would be 
more merit in the proposition if there was any chance or likeli- 


hood of these five persons being the chief beneficiaries if they 
were to be given the lands, but it so happens that such is not 
the case, and that the real parties in interest are oil specu- 
lators who are seeking to acquire the lands by using these 
persons as stool pigeons or instruments to accomplish their 
purpose, 

Mr. Speaker, the representative of these tentative allottees, 
so far as I know, is a gentleman of high character. He now 
resides in Oklahoma and formerly resided in the State of Vir- 
ginia in the congressional district of the gentleman from that 
State [Mr. Watson] who so earnestly advocated that this 
resolution ought not to pass, assuming to speak for the five 
members of the Creek Nation. The gentleman I refer to as the 
representative of these tentative allottees is Mr. M. V. Thraves, 
of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Thraves appeared before the committee, 
threw his cards on the table; made a frank statement of his 
interest in the matter, and apparently did not attempt to deceive 
the committee. In his opening statement to the committee, as 
it appears on page 116 of the hearings, he said: 


I represent the interests of Lulu Butler, Jack Eldon Wilson, Millard 
Sanders, and my own as lessee under them. 


He went on and said: 


In the case of Lulu Butler, who had been allotted in 1899 by the 
department, and who had fought her case for 14 years before the 
department, before the referee, and to the United States District 
Court of Oklahoma, to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, where she lost 
it, and had started it the second time and lost it in the lower court 
of Oklahoma, I desire to say that her attorneys, after she lost her 
case the second time and after 13 years of litigation—expensive litiga- 
tion—| n to look around to see if there was not some disposition 
that could be made of the Lula Butler matter. She was Lula Walcott 
when she started, when she was allotted. They communicated to 
me, in raking it over, that there was some land in the Creek Nation, 
and perhaps in the vicinity of prozaning oil wells, that was open for 
allotment—in other words, had been allotted to citizens not in bein 
and was void for the reason there was no party to whom title could 
pese: therefore, title never having left the Creek Nation, this would 

ublic domain. I knew that, and the attorneys for Lula Butler 
made an engagement to have her and her husband meet me in an inter- 
view in Muskogee. Lula Butler has been a school-teacher all her 
life, nearly. She married Dr. Butler, who is a very intelligent pure 
cian and a business man in many ways. He is a man highly 
educated, alt pum a negro, a aduate from a negro university in 
Missouri and others. ey met me and we bad an interview, and 
after considering the matter for two or three weeks they decided 
that they would accept a proposition from me of $10,000 for an 
allotment of 140 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that the amount they were entitled to? 

Mr. THRAVES, Yes. Lula Butler had already received 20 acres. They 
gave her a 160-acre allotment, but she had lost the 140 in a contest 
with one Garrett. I made them an offer. They filed upon the land and 
took some time to consider and look around to see they could do 
better. My offer was $10,000, They finally told me—they called me 
up, I think, and wrote me also and asked me to come over and consum- 
mate the deal. I went over. We entered into an agreement, approved 
by their attorney, to the effect that I should pay them $10,000 and 
undertake to clear the title to this land, bearing all of the expenses, 
attorney fees, and all other expenses pertaining to the litigation, and 
give them $10,000. 

Mr. Norton. Did you pay them $10,000 outright? 

Mr. THRAVES. I had to pay them $2,500 cash and the balance in 30 
days after the certificate of allotment was issued; in other words, after 
the title was quieted in them, and bear all expenses; which I did. But 
in order to encourage the colored woman and her husband and show 
them that I wanted to be fair with them, I told them that this land 
might eventually have oil upon it, although at that time there was no 
oil there. It was in the oil field, however, and I told them I would 

ve them one-eighth royalty on 20 acres and $10,000 for the 120. 

ow, that was my own proposition, which they accepted. "They later 
on made a lease with me, perhaps a month after they had made the 
contract on the 120. 


After entering into a tentative arrangement with Lula Butler 
Mr. Thraves stated, and I quote from the hearings, page 118: 


1 went down into the jungles of McIntosh County, Okla., and found a 
woman who had filed originally as Hettie Lena on a tract of land and 
had been arbitrarily filed by the department as Emma Coker on another 
tract of land, that being located in the oil fields. I found that she had 
sold her 120 acres surplus of the original allotment as Hettle Lena 
and had leased her 40-acre homestead. So I went down there and in- 
duced her to quitclaim the Emma Coker land back to the Creek Nation. 

Further on in the hearings, on the same page, he said: 


I afterwards filed Lula Butler on the land. Then she made a contract 
and I proceeded at once to try to get it allotted to Lula Butler, and I 
came here to Washington before the department to do it. 

In view of these statements, it will appear beyond any question 
that Lula Butler has a very small interest in the land that she 
is seeking, and that the principal party in interest is Mr. 
'Thraves, formerly from Virginia. 

Mr. Thraves, before the committee, explained his arrange- 
ments with Jack Eldon Wilson, another of the tentative allot- 
tees, and also Millard Sanders, and anyone who wishes to know 
exaetly what he stated can ascertain by referring to the hear- 
ings. 

His relation to the matter is summed up in his reply to à 
question submitted by Mr. Norton, of the Indian Committee, 
which is found on page 121 of the hearings, as follows: 


Mr. Norton. Without questioning the good faith and property isn’t 
it a fact that you or the interests that you represent in this matter 
discovered that in this Cushing field there are some allotments that were 
not legally taken; that you made this discovery after Investigation and 
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then you ed to discover some partles whom vou might get to 
make entries on these allotments? Isn't that the whole gist of it? 
Mr. Turaves. That is the be of it. 


I think I have shown beyond the question of a doubt that in- 
stead of this being a proposition to deprive five helpless Indians 
in the Creek Nation of the right to take an allotment, it is a 
proposition, if the resolution is not passed, to allow certain 
individuals not members of the nation to obtain very valuable 
property for their own benefit, whereas if the resolution is 
passed the lands that may be recovered by the suits now pend- 
ing instituted by the Creek Nation may be disposed of and sold 
and the proceeds distributed among the members of said nation, 
and, incidentally, the United States will be relieved of the possi- 
bility of having to appropriate three or four million dollars in 
order to equalize the allotmenis of the Creek Indians. 

In eonclusion, I want to say just a word with reference to the 
effect of this resolution, if it is passed, as to the five tentative 
allottees. They have each filed an application for the lands in- 
volved in the suits that are pending to. cancel the fictitious and 
illegal allotments, and if their filings give them a vested right, 
then the passage of this resolution will affect them in no man- 
ner, as it is beyond the power of Congress to legislate to divest 
an Indian of a vested right that he may have by reason of an 
allotment. My own opinion is that no vested rights have ac- 
erued, first, because pending the existence of the allotments that 
are being attacked, no right can attach until after they are can- 
celed; and, furthermore, before a right of allotment can vest in 
a member of the Creek Nation something more than a mere ap- 
Plication on the part of an Indian is necessary. Under the law 
a certificate of allotment must be issued. No certificates of al- 
lotment have been issued in any of these cases, and the Interior 
Department has refused to issue a certificate, and therefore no 
vested rights have attached; therefore, the passage of this reso- 
lution will simply have the effect of withholding from allotment 
all ef the lands belonging to the Creek Nation that have not 
been allotted or that may be recovered in the pending suits. 
The courts have uniformly held that it is within the plenary 
power of Congress to change a law with reference to the dispo- 
sition of tribal property, and that is all that is proposed by the 
pending resolution. No one can say that where the law con- 
templated that the maximum value of an allotment should be 
$1,040 it would be fair to allot to one member of the nation 
lands knowa to be worth $1,000,000; and considering that in 
fact it is a matter in which private individuals are mostly con- 
cerned, and that the rights of the Creek Nation should be con- 
served and the interests of the Government of the United States 
protected, I submit that this resolution ought to pass. 


Sugar Refining Trust Duplieity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House 
on yesterday received a circular letter sent out by the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. and signed by F. C. Lowry, its sales man- 
ager, in which the following appeared: 

F. liti 41 ngressman BROG. recently stated: 

* Relinera tol ronem, and Congress —. the MM that if 
the sugar duties were reduced consumers would receive tbe advantage 
of the reduction. On March 1 Congress reduced the then existing duties 


25 per cent, and for not a single moment from that = to this the 
id as little money for his sugar as he did before the re- 


Curiously enough, next day Gov. Carter, of Hawaii, Congressman 
Brovussarp’s ally in the effort to retain the high duties on sugar, more 
correctly stated the situation as follows: 

“In the war in Europe has made the last 
nomenal year in the hist of sugar ers. 
the lowest price for sugar 20 years." 

I wil not dignify this miserable scribbler by directing the 
attention of the House to him further than to recall that when 
he began to cireularize Congress as the mouthpiece of the re- 
finers, some years ago, he posed and signed himself “ Secretary ” 
of the “ Committee of wholesale grocers, formed to assist in 
obtaining cheaper sugar for consumers through reduction of 
duties on raw and refined sugars.” 

He was afterwards compelled to admit, under oath before an 
investigating committee of this House, that this committee had 


ear the most phe- 
ril 1914, we got 


never held a meeting, eveu of two members; that not even a 
penny of dues had ever been paid into it by the alleged mem- 


bers; that he had elected himself secretary and treasurer; and 

that his employer (Spreckels) had financed it by contributing 

approximately $30,000 to circulate the fraudulent and untruth- 

ful literature with which he deluged Congress and the country. 

That piece of deception was in keeping with the dishonest prac- 

one that have always been pursued by the Sugar Refining Com- 
ne. 

Mr. Speaker, I resent this effort by the Sugar Refining Trust 
B impugn my motives on the eve of my departure from this 

use. 

At noon to-day I leave this body to take my place at the other 
end of the Capitol, after 18 years of service spent within 
these walls. s 

But a handful of the present membership, yourself included, 
Mr. Speaker, has seen similar length of service, but I believe 
those of you with whom I have dedicated the best part of my 
life here in the interest of my State will bear witness that 
throughout these years I have been making this same fight for 
a principle. 

In it has been bound up the very existence of my people. Two 
years ago upon this very issue the people of my State in a Dem- 
ocratie primary selected me for Senator as a Democrat. A 
solid Democratic legislature unanimously confirmed that de- 
cision and elected me to the Senate upon this issue, which is so 
vital to Louisiana. E 

In that contest I was opposed by two of the ablest and most 
influential men in my State. 

One of them had been for 10 years a Member of this body 
and had justly attained a national reputation for his service as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The other had filled almost every office in the gift of the peo- 
ple. He had been elected successively as member of the legisla- 
ture, speaker of the house, lieutenant governor, governor, and 
United States Senator for the term which expires to-day. 

It has been a matter of pride to me, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
18 yenrs I have been here fighting for the principle which the 
Sugar Trust now seeks to impugn, I have never had an opponent 
within my own party save in the first election and in the last 
one after I had been elected to the United States Senate to take 
my seat at the end of the present Congress. 

'The attempt of this great cuttlefish to muddy the waters and 
hide its own villainy will not succeed. The fight that I have 
been carrying on against it here will be, I assume, carried on 
by others; but in the Senate I propose to dedicate what energy 
and ability I may possess to seeing that it is brought to book 
for its many offenses against the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can consumer, and the Federal Treasury. 

When they began to poison the public mind a few years ago 
they caused millions of circulars to be sent not only to the busi- 
ness men, but to the housewives of the country, in which it was 
stated : 

There is probably no article handled by the wholesale and retail 
grocers on such a small — of profit as sugar, so that any reduction 
in the tariff would immediately result in a corresponding reduction in, 
the price of sugar to the consumer, who would thus receive all the bene- 
fit from the reduced rate, No objection can therefore be made against 
a reduction in the tariff on the ground that the difference in the tax on 
sugar would go to the refiners or the dealers handling it. 

The public benefits from cheaper sugar would not end with reducing 
the cost of that article to the consumer. Under the present tariff the 
relatively high cost of sugar seriously burdens our great fruit canning 


the cost of these products 


and preserving industries, and by increasin 
practically prohibits expor- 


limits their consumption in this country an 
tations. on a large scale. 

They pasted their fraudulent statements, intended solely to 
deceive, upon the head of every barrel that left the refinery 
and inserted in every pound package of sugar a circular saying 
that if the duty was removed the housewife could secure that 
same sugar at a saving of 2 cents a pound. 

Millions of people were deceived. A great clamor arose 
throughout the country for cheaper sugar, and while the work 
of revising the tariff was in progress these refiners sold their 
output at a loss in order to further the deception. They knew 
they could make up their losses later after Congress had been 
trapped. 

This is proven by the course of this identical Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. It lost so much money during its campaign for 
“cheap sugar” that it was compelled to skip the usual dividend 
on its common stock; and on January 7, 1914, its president, 
Claus A. Spreckels, Lowry’s employer, issued a statement in 
which he explained the suspension of the dividend by saying: 

This is due to the fact that during the past few months the margin 


between the cost of raw sugar and the price at which refined sugar has 
ae ee been too small to justify a dividend on the entire capital 


They knew precisely when this resumption would occur, since 
that event depended solely upon the determination of this same 
refining combine. Yet in the tissue of falsehood issued yester- 
day this statement was made: 

During the first six months of 1914 consumers In the United States 
bought their sugar lower than ever before, the average price of refined 
sugar being 3.01 cents per pound. This was a matter of 
general comment, and was equally gratifying to manufacturers and con- 
sumers. 

The duplicity practiced by the Sugar Refining Trust as soon 
as the European war broke out was explained to this House by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] a few days ago. 

They seized upon it as the opportunity not only to recoup all 
the losses that had been incurred while campaigning for 
“cheaper sugar" but to add millions to their already swollen 
and tainted fortunes. 

They doled out a barrel of sugar to each retailer in August on 
the pretext that their supplies were limited, but in October, when 
they attempted to dragoon the Louisiana farmers into accepting 
less for their crop than it was worth, they brazenly exhibited 
warehouses in all the distributing centers which were glutted 
with sugar. 

One of the most infamous features of the unwarranted rise 
they forced in the price of sugar last summer was the loss they 
occasioned the housewives and farmers of this country. They 
began forcing up sugar early in August, when the good women 
of America were on the eve of canning and preserving fruits 
and vegetables for the coming year. As a result of this chi- 
canery thousands of tons of fruit were allowed to spoil, millions 
of dollars were wasted, and the very people whom they had de- 
ceived into believing that they would furnish cheaper sugar 
were made the victims of their greed. 

But such practices on the part of the Sugar Refining Trust 
which is now seeking to cast a doubt upon my motives are not 
to be wondered at, when it is remembered that the United 
States Attorney General in a recent report charged them with 
having practiced “a long-continued system of defrauding the 
Government of unparalleled depravity." 

In this attack upon me the refining interests say: 

Curiously enough, the next day, Gov. Carter, of Hawaii, Congress- 
man BROUSSARD'S ally in the effort to retain the high duties on sugar, 
more correctly stated the situation. * * * 

Iam proud to number such a splendid specimen of sturdy 
American manhood as Gov. George R. Carter, of Hawaii, among 
my personal friends, but I never discussed the sugar situation 
with Gov. Carter, save once in my life, and that only subsequent 
to the issuance of the governor's and my statements quoted by 
Lowry. 

The people of Hawaii have not been cooperating with the 
cane-sugar growers of Louisiana, Texas, and Porto Rico in the 
death struggle they are now engaged in with the Sugar Refining 
Trust, and while I believe that all the sugar-producing inter- 
ests under the American flag will eventually realize the wisdom 
of standing together and presenting a united front to their 
common enemy, yet there is no more truth in designating Gov. 
Carter as my ally in the sense intended by the refiners' circular 
than there is in many of the other false statements with which 
they have persistently sought to deceive Congress and the con- 
suming public. 


Proper Investigation of Personal Rural Credit Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS J. HULINGS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, the experience of those in con- 
trol of this Congress in the matter of land-mortgage credit 
should be a lesson to those who advocate personal or short-time 
loans to farmers. It is my candid opinion that the subject 
will never be properly handled except after full and scientific 
study. The reports of a junketing committee sent abroad to 
study foreign methods utterly incompatible with American 
needs is useless. 

I am glad to know that there have been several resolutions 
pending in this House, and one in the Senate, providing for a 
fair and scientific investigation of personal rural credit. Those 
resolutions, which are known as the Sheppard and Candler- 
Doolittle-Helgesen resolutions, provide for the creation of a com- 
mittee before which farmers or organizations of farmers may 
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‘appear by experts with bills for the establishment of a personal 


credit system for our farming classes and not only establish the 
merits of their own bills but show or point out the defects of 
other bills. It also provides that every interest affected by such 
bills may appear and oppose or advocate any bill presented to 
the commission. The farmer has to meet the banker, but it is 
far better that he meet the banker in open court with his own 
expert than to meet him in the secret lobby or caucus. Pub- 
licity is the only way in which the farmers will ever get their 
deserts in this important matter. I therefore unhesitatingly 
say that it is a great mistake that this Congress does not give the 
farmers the benefit of this investigation as proposed by those 
resolutions, and if we could get a vote on them they would cer- 
tainly have mine. 

I believe that one of the most important rights granted under 
the Constitution is the right of petition. The representatives of 
some of the leading farm papers of the country, the largest in 
the world, have petitioned the chairmen of the Banking and 
Currency Committees indorsing this method of investigation. 
Several thousand farmers of Virginia did so last fall. The 
legislative committee of the National Grange has indorsed it, 
besides leading representatives of the Farmers’ Union. Even 
if this method of investigation did not appeal to my judgment, 
the fact that it has been asked for by such leading representa- 
tives of the farm press and farmers’ organizations is enough for 
me to say that it should be granted, because the appropriation 
asked to put it in force is only $9,000. An excellent plan, I 
think, is that proposed by Mr. HELGESEN in House joint resolu- 
tion 430, a copy of which follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 430) to authorize the Committees, on Agri- 
culture of the Senate and House to investigate a system of rural 
personal credit. 


Whereas none of the several rural-credit investigating bodies appointed 
by Congress within the past few years has drafted a personal rural- 
credit bill; and 

Whereas personal rural credit is more necessary than a land-mortgage 
system, although such system is good so far as it goes; and 

Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful opera- 
tion a personal rural-credit system through which the farmers of 
those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low rates of 
interest and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produce agri- 
cultural products more economically than is done in this country, 
mothe eni oaz farmers possess many natural advantages not enjoyed 

y them; an 

Whereas the great European war now being waged is wasting capital 
at a rate never before approached, which condition is bound to result 
in materially affecting the world’s capital and credit markets; and 
the American farmers having no organized credit machinery, it 
naturally follows that their interests will suffer more than any other 
interests In the country and make it more difficult for them to obtain 
credit in the future than it has been in the past; and 

Whereas the function of a body to investigate a scientific question like 
credit is judicial in character and not legislative in any sense, 
because its chief mission is to ascertain the truth to form the basis 
of sound legislation, just as it is the mission of the court to ascer- 
tain the truth to form the basis of its judgment, and the function 
of an investigating body being judicial in character, it follows that 
its machinery should conform to that of other judicial bodies, which 
provides that the interested parties may appear in open court and 
establish the merits of their respective contentions; and if the 
selfishly interested parties are brought into court to fight out their 
own battles, in an orderly manner and on fair terms prescribed by 
the commission, then the Members of Congress would not be charged 
with representing any special interest: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate 
and House of Representatives are hereby authorized, through a sub- 
committee, to investigate and hold hearings on such personal rural- 
credit bills as may be tgs) pe to them, in the manner hereinafter 
more Tage rear set forth, and make a report thereof not later than 
the 10th day of December next. 

Sec. 2. That such subcommittee or investigating body, which is here- 
inafter referred to as the commission, shall hold its hearings and 
investigations in such manner that will permit persons who, in the 
commission's opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing to present 
bills for a personal rural-credit system in the United States to the 
commission and appear before them by experts of their own selection 
to establish the merits of their respective bills and to disprove any 
provisions contained in bills not presented by themselves. The com- 
mission shall notify at least one leading representative of every interest 
affected by such bills, including the president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, of his privilege to boy aun before the commission by an 
expert of his own selection and to advocate or oppose any bill presented, 
who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges before the commission 
as the experts of the Prem 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the further duty of the commission to send 
for persons and papers; to administer oatlis; to summon and compel 
the nttendance of witnesses and have the same examined by themselves 
or by the representatives of the parties at interest appearing before 
them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and the same to amend; 
and to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and other 
assistants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for which 
the commission was created. 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall receive no com- 

nsation for their services on the commission except traveling expenses 
Bicurrod while attending to the duties imposed under this act. 

SEC. 5. That the sum of $9,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act and to defray the 
expenses of the commission, is hereby appropriated out of any moneys 
jn the Treasury not otherwise p Such appropriation shall 
be immediately available and shall be paid out on the audit and order of 
the chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which audit and 


order shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the 


correctness of the accounts of said commission, 
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Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to turn for a little while 
from the more or less disagreeable discussion of how to tax 
our people, to the more profitable discussion of how to feed and 
clothe them, how to feed and clothe other nations at a profit, 
and how to meet some of the taxes we are levying. 

The European war has furnished a golden opportunity to 
many industries in the United States. It has increased the 
price of farm products in all sections of the United States, save 
one, and of that section I have the honor of being one of 
the Representatives here in Congress. 

By reason of the fact that cotton constitutes practically the 
entire money crop of the South and cotton manufacturing has 
been paralyzed outside the United States as a result of the war, 
our people have suffered financial embarrassment that is little 
short of calamity. While I know this embarassment is only tem- 
porary, and when it is overcome, will effect a new era of prosper- 
ity such as the South has never before enjoyed, the immediate re- 
sult has been the loss of millions of dollars to southern people. 

Our people made appeal to Congress, but they found little 
sympathy except from the Representatives from the section 
where the blow had fallen; and some were even disposed to 
chide them for sticking to the one-crop idea. Nothing more 
than aid to bridge their troubles temporarily was asked and 
this was denied. 

The southern people are wedded to cotton. They have clung 
to it through all of its vicissitudes when it varied in price from 
4 cents per pound to 40. They have covered their homes with 
mortgages trying to raise it at half the cost of production, and 
they have as readily lifted those mortgages with the improved 
price of the staple during the last 10 years. And I do not hesi- 
tate to say now that cotton will continue to be the leading farm 
product in the South. There is no crop that pays better there, 
and there is none that pays as well in any other section of the 
United States. 'That the southern farmer is to-day laboring 
under the weight of debts incurred in producing a cotton crop 
for which he might reasonably have expected 123 cents per 
pound is no fault of his. There is in it no error of calculation, 
no serious error of method of farming, but only an unforeseen 
calamity against which he could not have guarded and of which 
he could not possibly have been warned. However, the southern 
farmer has been taught a wholesome lesson, and the combination 
of mills and money sharks that has seized upon the war as a 
pretext to try to force his cotton out of his bands at starvation 
prices will rue the day that they forced the farmer to curtail his 
production abnormally. 'The present supply, under normal con- 
ditions, is not equal to the demand, and as sure as fate it will 
be much less for all time to come, when the Southern farmer 
has found out to his satisfaction that diversification means less 
expense, more independence, and more clear money than the old 
one-crop idea. 

While the greatest falling off of crop production will be this 

year, when the advantages of diversification and stock raising 
have been fully demonstrated, cotton will be reduced to smaller 
acreage for all time. 
Ik American manufacturers, who haye been holding out of the 
eotton market except at starvation prices fixed by themselves, 
remain much longer out of the present market, they may be 
forced to pay dearly even for the remainder of the present de- 
spised crop. There are some facts that eyery farmer knows, 
and if the manufacturer turns a deaf ear to them now the time 
is not far distant when they will be brought home to him in 
Such a. way that he can not ignore them. Succinctly stated, 
these facts are: 

First. That 35 per cent of last year's cotton acreage is 
already planted or will be planted to grain. 

Second. That merchants and bankers are not going to furnish 
supplies, except to the very best of their customers, to grow the 
present year's crop. They could not if they would. 

Third. Hundreds of thousands of mules are being shipped out 

of the South and none are being brought in. 
. Fourth. Guano companies are not going to manufacture even 
50 per cent of their normal output of fertilizers this year, and, 
if they do, farmers will not use 40 per cent of the fertilizer they 
used last year. 
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Knowing these conditions as I do, and I am not exaggerating 
them in the slightest, I confidently expect less than half a nor- 
mal cotton crop to be raised during the year 1915. I know that 
cotton prices will go up again, and go perhaps much higher than 
they have gone in the last half century. And there is the very 
danger that I would have our people warned against. High- 
priced cotton is a seductive proposition, and I would not have 
the southern farmer for any reason, seen or unseen, fall again 
into a snare and become the prey of the very interests that 
should be most interested in saving the farm from ruin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would not presume to advise southern 
farmers of the best methods of diversification, nor do I blame 
them for sticking to cotton in the past. It is easy enough for 
any of us to see what is best to do; but I want the lesson 
brought home so clearly, brought home by disseminating knowl- 
edge obtained through expert agricultural tests, so forcibly that 
the farmer's intelligence will tie him to diversification for all 
time. When he is fully convinced of this, and when a thorough 
test has shown him increased yield per acre of all crops, cash 
from kis cotton equal perhaps even to his largest crop and 
home-raised food for man and beast besides, he will then be in 
position to have something to say about what price shall be 
paid for his products 

The Agricultural Department of the United States is main- 
tained at great expense to ‘give the farmer just exactly that 
aid that I am not competent to give him and that advice that I 
would not presume to give him. I have selected certain data 
from agricultural bulletins as bear directly on the question of 
diversified crops. I think so well of the selections that I am 
going to ask permission to reprint them as a part of my remarks 
in order to bring them directly to the nttention of farmers of 
South Carolina. : 

These side crops are treated under separate heads, and the 
first to which I would direct attention is alfalfa. 

Alfalfa is being grown in the county in which I live as success- 
fully as it can be grown anywhere in the world. Its use and its 
yalue asa stock food are so fully shown in the excerpts given be- 
low that I will not undertake to comment on it or any of the 
subsequent subjects treated. They speak best for themselves. 

ALFALFA. 

So far as climate is concerned, alfalfa can be grown in every 
State in the Union. 

A deep, permeable soil should be chosen if possible, as alfalfa 
is naturally a deep-feeding plant that usually sends its roots 
down many feet to obtain the plant food materials and mois- 
ture which are out of reach of shallow-rooted crops. 

No other foliage crop requires less lime in the soil than does 
alfalfa. 

Young alfalfa plants are yery tender and are apt to be killed 
by weeds during their early stages of growth. 

The time of seeding alfalfa varies in the different sections 
of the country, but late summer seeding is best in the East and 
South. 

Dairy cows require high protein feeds in order to produce 
profitable flows of milk. The tests showed that with alfalfa 
hay at $10 a ton and wheat bran at $20 the saving effected by 
substituting alfalfa for wheat bran is $2.80 for every 100 
pounds of butter and nearly 20 cents for every 100 pounds of milk. 

Alfalfa forms probably the best roughage for fattening cattle, 
as its lack of bulkiness enables the animal to consume sufficient 
quantities for rapid gains. 

Alfalfa is an ideal hay for sheep, but is apt to cause bloat if 
used for pasturage.. 

Alfalfa is fed to hogs for the most part in the green state, 
either as a soiling crop or as a pasture. 

Alfalfa may be fed to horses both in the green state and as 
hay. Instances are on record where horses have performed 
heavy work during the summer season on nothing but green 
alfalfa. 

Alfalfa makes an excellent feed for al] kinds of poultry. 
They can be allowed the range of an alfalfa field during the 
summer or it can be cut green and fed to them. 

Kentucky blue grass is apt to run out the alfalfa if this 
grass is used in the mixture in the blue-grass sections. 

The following tabulation indicates the approximate cost and 
returns per acre: 


Three tons: of alfalfa, ,, eeenee eens 
Cost to be deducted 


í—————————— 81. 00 
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SOME ALFALFA DON'TS. 


Don’t fail to provide for ample inoculation; soil from an old 
alfalfa field is best. 

Don't sow poor or weedy seed. 

Don't sow on a weedy soil. 

Don’t sow on any but a sweet, well-limed soil. 

Don’t sow on poorly drained soil. 

Don’t sow on any but a finely prepared, well-settled seed bed. 

Don’t pasture the first or second year. 

Don't lose the leaves; they constitute the best part of the hay. 

Don't seed a large acreage to begin with. Experiment on a 
small area first. 

Don't give up. Many prominent alfalfa growers finally suc- 
ceeded only after many failures. ! 

Alfalfa acts in a manner similar to red clover and other 
leguminous crops in increasing the yields of the succeeding 
crops. 

SOY BEANS. 

As a forage crop, however, soy beans have become of increas- 
ing importance in parts of the United States, especially south- 
ward. Their culture has greatly.increased in recent years, espe- 
cially in Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and the southern part of Illinois and Indiana. 
ee soil requirements of soy beans are much the same as those 

corn. 

Throughout the South the proper bacteria for soy beans seem 
to be widely distributed, so that natural inoculation now occurs 
generally. 

Soy bean hay when cut at the proper stage of growth and 
carefully cured is excellent, and for dairy cattle at least yields 
results equal to alfalfa hay. 

The planting should be timed so that the crop can be cut for 
hay in September, as this month is usually the most satisfac- 
tory for haymaking. The cutting may begin as soon as the dew 
is off the plants and continue for the rest of the day. 

While the hay is dry it should be put in good-sized stacks or 
under a shed. If it is stacked in the open field it is very essen- 
tial that some other material, either grass or a canvas cover, be 
put over the stack, as soy bean bay does not shed rain well. 
Yields of from 1 to 3 and occasionally 4 tons of cured hay to the 
acre are secured. The average yield is about 2 tons per acre. 

Soy beans and cowpeas make a very satisfactory mixture 
for hay purposes. 

In sowing soy beans and cowpeas in mixture about 1 bushel of 
the former to a half bushel of the latter per acre should be used. 

Soy beans are more commonly grown with corn than with any 
other crop. 

The growing of soy beans for ensilage has not been practiced 
very extensively. In a number of instances ensilage has been 
made of the crop, usually in combination with corn, and it is 
invariably reported as making an excellent succulent feed. 

Growing soy beans for the grain for use as feed is distinctly 
profitable if the yield is 16 bushels or more per acre. 'The feed- 
ing value of the grain is very high, being slightly superior to 
cottonseed meal. The grain is rich in protein, while nearly all 
the other grains produced on the farm are poor in protein but 
rich in carbohydrates, 

Throughout much of the region well adapted to soy beans 
dairy farmers purchase cottonseed meal for a high protein feed. 
Numerous experiments have shown that soy-bean meal is equal 
oz slightly superior as a feed to cottonseed meal both for cows 
and for hogs. 

Yields of 20 bushels per acre of soy beans-on lands of moder- 
nte fertility may confidently be expected in the region where the 
best medium or late varieties will mature. 

The cowpea is used more than any other crop as a soil reno- 
vator in the South. Its use is rapidly increasing, but is yet far 
from general. During the past few years the high prices of the 
seed has tended to discourage more extensive growing. Recent 
progress in the harvesting of cowpea seed by machinery will 
doubtless materially reduce its cost. The seed is at present 
almost entirely picked by hand. The cowpea is characterized 
by remarkable ability to grow in poor soils and to cover the 
ground so densely as to choke out most weeds. It usually bears 
an abundance of tubercles on its roots, whether the soil has 
been inoculated or not, although in new localities where the cow- 
pea has not been previously grown the tubercles may be absent. 
In such cases inoculation is necessary, for it must always be 
remembered that it is through the tubercles on the roots that 
the beneficial effects of the cowpea or other legume largely 
depend. 

Cowpeas are very commonly planted between rows of corn at 
the time of the last cultivation or they are broadcasted upon 
the stubble of small grains. Cowpeas, however, like other 


crops, respond remarkably to cultivation, and there is a grow- 
ing tendency to plant them upon well prepared soil. This prac- 
tice results in a great increase of the crop, whether grown for 
hay or for seed. 

SILAGE, 

Within the last 30 years silage has come into eral u 
throughout the United States, especially in those EE where 
the dairy industry has reached its greatest development. Silage 
is universally recognized as a good and cheap feed for farm 
stock, and particularly so for cattle and sheep. There are sey- 
eral reasons for the popularity of silage. 

1. More food can be stored in a given space in the form of 
silage than in the form of fodder or hay. 

2. There is a smaller loss of food material when a crop is 
made into silage than when cured as fodder or hay. 

3. Corn silage is a more efficient feed than corn fodder. 

4. An acre of corn can be placed into the silo at less cost than 
ee area aa De e and shredded. 

ps can put in the silo during weather that could no 
Bo ev pea = agra, is hay or curing fodder. ; 
. More stock can ept on a given area of land 
is the basis of the site E UMS 

7. There is less waste in feeding silage than in feeding fodder. 
Good silage, properly fed, is all consumed. 

8. Silage is very profitable. 

9. Silage, like other succulent feeds, has a beneficial effect 
upon the digestive organs. 

10. Silage is the cheapest and best form in which a sueculent 
feed can be provided for winter use. 

11. Silage can be used for supplementing pastures more eco- 
nomically than can soiling crops, because it requires less labor, 
and silage is more palatable. 

12. Converting the corn crop into silage clears the land and 


| leaves it ready for another crop. 


In all parts of the United States where the silo has come 
into general use the principal silage crop is corn. 

Some persons have advised mixing clover, cowpeas, or al- 
falfa with the corn when it is being put into the silo in order to 
correct this deficiency of protein. Such a procedure is not to be 
advised, however, if it is at all possible to cure the clover or 
other crop into hay, and it usually is possible if hay caps are 
used. Since some dry forage should always be fed along with 
the silage, the leguminous hay would better be used in this way 
rather than by converting the crop into silage. 

Corn should be harvested for the silo at about the same time 
that it is harvested for fodder; that is, when the grain has be- 
e glazed and the lower leaves of the stock have turned 

rown. 

Sorghum is readily made into silage. The only advantage 
which sorghum has over corn is that it will sometimes yield 
heavier on poor ground and that the operation of harvesting 
may extend over a greater period; that is, it stays in the right 
stage for harvesting longer than corn. Sorghum, however, 
makes a poorer quality of silage, being more acid, not so 
palatable, and less nutritious. Where corn yields well there is 
no advantage in growing sorghum. 

Clover is a successful silage crop, yielding a palatable prod- 
uct high in protein. It does not pack so well as corn, so great 
care should be exercised in the tramping of the silage at the 
time of filling, and the depth of the silo should also receive 
particular attention. A shallow silo will not prove satisfactory. 

COWPEAS, ALFALFA, AND SOY BEANS. 


These crops can all be successfully made into silage by exer- 
cising the same precaution as with clover. They should be 
cut at the same time as for haymaking. However, it is ordi- 
narily, preferable, as with clover, to make them into hay rather 


than silage. 
POTATOES. 


Trusting that some one will read and profit thereby, I insert 
an excerpt on this food plant printed in a bulletin published 
by the Department of Agriculture, as I have and will from other 
bulletins on different agricultural products: 


The ever-increasing importance of the potato crop makes it highly 
desirable that more attention should be given to the subject of seed 
improvement. As yet mei e erani little thought has been given to 
this phase of the potato industry by the American grower. The Euro- 
pean grower, on the other hand, recognizes the futil of attempting to 

w profitable crops of potatoes without giving the most careful atten- 
fion to the source of his seed supply. To this end he either buys his 
seed from lists in seed-potato production or becomes a spec t 
himself. The result of this attention to the use of good seed is well 
attested by the average ylelds secured. For the years of 1901 to 1910, 
inclusive, the average per-acre yield in bushels was as follows: Ger- 
many, 200; Great Britain, 200; and the United States, 92. It would 
be absurd, of course, to claim that all of this increase was attributable 
to good seed, but it is safe to assume that good seed does play a very 
important rôle and should not be overlooked by the American grower. 
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In some sections the same land can be made to produce two crops of 
potatoes in a single season, thus rendering it a very important and 
profitable industry. 

Within recent years there has been a marked increase in the use of 


second-crop potatoes for seed throughout the southern potato-growl 
sections. his crop is frequently grown on the same land from whic 
the first crop of potatoes was harvested. 

A conservative estimate of the increase that might be expected from 
the use of high-grade seed is certainly not less than 10 per cent. Such 
an increase, based on the average of the past five years, would not 
amount to over 34,250,000 bushels, having an approximate valuation of 
$21,000,000. 

The value of the method is well attested by the crops produced. 
The average production on an 18-acre basis for the past nine years— 
1901 to 1909—has been 282 bushels per acre. The highest seasonal 

ield during this period was 417 bushels and the lowest 233 bushels. 
These yields are being secured in a locality where the general average 
is approximately 150 bushels per acre. 
SEED CORN. 

Here is what the Agricultural Department has to say about 
Seed corn: 

At corn-ripening time drop all other business and select an abundance 
of seed corn—the process is too important to be conducted incidentally 
while husking. en selecting seed corn give the process your entire 
attention. Get the very best that is to be had and preserve it weil, 
and your increased yields will return you more profit than any other 
work you can do on your farm. 

The only proper way to select seed corn is from the stalks standing 
where they grew as soon as ripe and before the first hard freeze. 

The average production of corn to the acre for the entire United 
States is but 2 bushels, yet in practically every section four times 
that quantity is frequently produced. Improvement of the quality of 
seed is the least expensive method of increasing the yield per acre. A 
full stand of plants may be obtained from inferior seed, but the yield 
will not be the best possible. The loss is due to segue or negl E 
It can be prevented by the selection of seed corn the autumn. 
Autumn is the time to prepare for a profitable corn crop the following 
season. 

By far too many consider seed corn simply because it will grow. To 
be first class seed must be— 
^ qi NM adapted to the seasonal and soll conditions where it is to 

e planted. 

b Grown on productive plants of a productive variety. 

3) Well matured and preserved from ripening time till planting 
time in a manner that will retain its full vigor. 

The importance of the three requirements just enumerated has been 
demonstrated experimentally by the Office of Corn Investigations of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


TOMATOES, 


Commercial tomato growing in the Southern States i> almost 
exclusively confined to the production of tomatoes at a season 
when they can not be grown at the North except in greenhouses. 
On this account the commercial production of this crop is 
restricted to areas where there is very little, if any, freezing 
during the winter months. Florida and Texas lead in the 
production of this crop. 

The yield of fruit in the South, under the conditions men- 
tioned, is much less than it is in regions having the long grow- 
ing periods characteristic of higher latitudes. Yields vary from 
75 to 250 bushels to the acre, but the high price obtained for 
the fruits which are thus produced at a season when the sole 
competition comes from the products of northern greenhouses 
renders the crop when well handled very remunerative. 

The tomato as a field crop is adapted to a wide variety of 
soils, though a medium clay loam is probably the best. In fact, 
any soil well adapted to potatoes will grow the tomato to good 
advantage. 

The cost of production per acre is much less for fruit for 
canning than in the case of early tomatoes, the chief difference 
being in the production of the plants. The several items may be 
classified as follows: 
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The yield, as in the case of the early tomato, varies widely, 
ranging from 5 to as high as 20 tons per acre, even 30 tons per 
acre having been reported in exceptional cases, although the 
average for a serles of years on average land will probably be 
under 8 tons. Where all conditions are carefully observed, 20- 
ton yields are frequently obtained, and at the prices received 
at the cannery, ranging from $5 to $7.50 per ton, according to 
the locality, the crop is a fairly good one, and the net profits 
are quite as large as for other field crops. 


ASPARAGUS, 


The popularity which asparagus has achieved during recent 
years is remarkable. Formerly a luxury on the tables of the 
rich, it is now, during the reason, a vegetable seen daily upon 
the tables of people of moderate or even of small incomes. It 
is also frequently recommended as an article of diet for the 
sick and convalescent. 


The fact that asparagus appears in the market at a time of 
the year in which few or no other fresh vegetables are ayail- 
able has had much to do with its increased consumption in our 
cities. It can also be easily preserved by canning, the product 
in this form being almost equal to the fresh article, and this 
has increased its use, being, as it were, a lengthening of the 
Season. 

Brinckmeier, in his “ Braunschweiger Spargelbuch,” gives the 
following three rules for guidance in selecting a location for 
asparagus beds: 

(1) One should choose, in reference to the ground character ist! 
open, free-lying ground, 8 to the north and east, of gradua 
8 18 free m trees or s sw E ^ 

2} The field should be expo to the rays of the sun all day long; 
therefore a southern exposure is desirable; or, if that is not obtainable, 


a southwesterly or southeasterly slope, because either east, west, or 
north exposure will cause shadows during a greater or less portion of 


the day. 

(3) Standing, stagnant ground water, which can not be drawn off by 
drainage, is to be avoided, the requirements of the plants indicating a 
somewhat damp subsoil, but not too high ground water. 


From the above it is deduced, and experience corroborates 
the theory, that a not too porous, but a well-drained, light, 
deep, sandy loam, with a clay subsoil, is to be preferred to all 
others. 

A prominent and successful New Jersey grower says: 


I can not give the cost in detail of establishing asparagus beds, as so 
much would depend upon whether one had roots to buy, and upon other 
matters. Where growers usually grow roots for their own planting the 
cost is 8 the labor, manure, and loss of use of land for two 
years, upon which, however, a half crop can be had. 

The cost of maintaining a bed I can sr estimate, as at times all 
the men on the farm may be at work at the asparagus and at other 
times none at all, and I do not keep an account. of the time put in at 
the asparagus. T should estimate the cost per acre as follows: 


A bed well established, sa 
should for the next 10 or 1 Pu yield from 1,800 to 2,000 bunches 


5 years after planting, when cared for 


per annum, or at 10 cents per bunch (factory price), $180 or $200.. 


This agrees very closely with the actual figures of the yield 
and receipts of another New Jersey grower, who in 1896 cut 
22,584 bunches from 12 acres, all of which were not in full bear- 
ing, or 1,882 bunches per acre, and received $2,011 net returns 
from commission houses, or a fraction over 11 cents per bunch. 
Of course those getting higher prices or larger yields will exceed 
this, but it is a fair average for those who sell on commission 
or to canneries. 

The cost of good 1-year-old plants ought not to be over $4 per 
thousand, and it requires from 1,800 to 3,600 to fill an acre, de- 
pending upon the distance between plants; perhaps 2,500 would 
be a fair number, allowing surplus plants to fill missing hills, 
or $10 per acre. The plants can be grown from the seed for 
half that sum, if that plan be preferred. 

'The cost of establishing a bed can be somewhat reduced by 
planting for the first two or three years some early garden 
crop between the rows, such as potatoes, peas, beans, onions, 
Strawberries, and so forth, for as the roots are as yet not 
occupying all the ground there will be no injury to the plants, 
and the manure and cultivation necessary for the young aspara- 
gus will be sufficient for the other crop, hence the receipts for 
it will be almost entirely net and yield at least the returns of 
“a half crop.” 

The estimate above calls for an annual expenditure of $40 
per acre for fertilizer and manure, which is a liberal allowance; 
another estimate requires 2,000 pounds per acre of a mixture 
containing 400 pounds of muriate of potash, 1,100 pounds acid 
phosphate, and 500 pounds of nitrite of soda, which at market 
prices can be secured for less than the above sum. Asparagus 
is one of the earliest vegetables, especially if the roots are near 
to the surface or the soil above them has been temporarily re- 
moved so that the rays of the sun can easily penetrate to them, 

It is not in the province of this discourse to attempt a de- 
scription of asparagus canning as practiced in a factory, for 
such at best would be the detailing of the method practiced at 
one and might differ widely from the practice of every other, 
and, besides, it is a business requiring expert knowledge and 
considerable capital, while domestic canning of asparagus is as 
simple as for any fruit or other vegetable. 

A lady of experience as a housekeeper gives the following 
receipt : 

With coll. ERE A R vb 
these jars in hot water reaching to the brim and boil for three hours, 


adding enough hot water to that in the jars to keep them full. Close 


ghtly and set jars away to cool. 
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CABBAGE, 


In some sections of the United States cabbage is extensively 
grown as a farm crop. 

According to the last census New York State grew more 
than 25,000 acres of cabbage, Pennsylvania nearly 11,000, while 
Virginia grew about 10.000 acres. The three States mentioned 
outrank all others by at least 2,000 acres. No adequate estimate 
can be placed on the value of this crop, as it fluctuates very 
decidedly, both in acreage and in price, from year to year. 

While cabbage will thrive upon a wide diversity of soil 
types, the soil which is usually selected for truck-farm opera- 
tions is what gardeners call a "quick soil" one composed of 
sand with a small percentage of clay. 

Cabbages from the trucking region are chiefly marketed in 
carload lots. Long-distance shipments of truck crops of all 
classes are most economically handled in this manner; in fact, 
it would be impossible to carry on the trucking enterprises of 
the country on their present scale unless it were possible to 
ship such commodities in carload lots. 

The truck-crop eabbage business is nt present chiefly con- 
ducted on a commission basis, although in a few sections crops 
are grown under contract. Owing to the perishable nature of 
early cabbage, it is probable that the crop will always be exten- 
sively handled on commission. i 

An item that should be considered by the grower of early 
cabbage for the northern markets is the quantity of cabbage 
placed in storage from the northern fields. A short crop of late 


cabbage at the North means good prices for early southern- | 


grown cabbages. Low prices and heavy storage of the northern- 
grown fall cabbage usually mean low returns for early southern- 
grown cabbage. The importance to the southern truck farmer 
of keeping close tab on the hold-over crop of the North in order 
that he may not be the loser is obvious. 

Cabbage is frequently made the basis of such a combination. 
Sometimes lettuce and radishes are grown between the rows of 
cabbage. Sometimes cabbage is planted between the rows of 
early beets, while late potatoes are frequently planted between 
the rows of early cabbage. The various combinations of such 
crops are too numerous to be catalogued. 

CUCUMBERS. 

The soil best adapted to the cultivation of cucumbers in the 
open is a light sandy loam, one which responds quickly to the 
temperature and fertilizer. 

As soon as the cucumbers reach marketable size—i. e., from 
6 to 10 inches in length—they are picked from two to three 
times a week and sorted and graded, so as to place all those 
which are perfect in shape and uniform in size in one grade, 
which are usually packed in baskets of the Delaware type hold- 
ing a bushel or a half barrel. 

The yield of cucumbers to the acre depends on the season, the 
variety grown, and the skill of the planter. A normal crop, 
however, muy be placed at about 200 half-barrel baskets per 
acre, the price varying from 50 cents to as much as $2 per 
basket. 

After the fruit has been harvested nnd the marketing season 
has been closed, the vines should be destroyed by gathering and 
burning or plowing them under, so as not to harbor or breed 
disease. 


The cultivation of cucumbers to supply the demands of the 
pickle trade has assumed important commercial proportions in | 
certain sections of the United States. As a rule, this industry 


is not of long duration in any locality. The salting stations, as 
they are called, which are the gathering points used by the 
pickle factories, are in the main of inexpensive construction, 
and those parts which are most durable can be moved as neces- 
sity requires. The history of the pickle industry in any particu- 
Jar locality does not cover a period of more than 6 to 10 years. 

In general the price paid for cucumbers is remunerative, and 
the industry, if it could be carried on on an extensive scale, 
would be a very profitable one. The fact that only a small 
acreage of cucumbers can be handled by any single grower ren- 
' ders it a less attractive and less profitable crop in the aggre- 
gate than it would be if large acreages could be handled. The 
reason that only a small area can be grown by individual 
farmers is the great amount of hand labor required to gather 
the fruits. During the bearing season it is necessary to go over 
the patch at least three times each week in order to secure 
the fruits within the range of the sizes which will be accepted 
by the pickle factories—that is, from 24 to 4 or 5 inches in 
length. Few farmers have sufficient assistnnce to allow them 
to grow more than 1 or 2 acres. If the pickling of the cucum- 
bers were work which could be carried on by children, it would 
not present so many difficulties. The fruits are heavy, and the 
fact that it requires experience to find them under the leaves 
makes it men's labor rather than that of children. 


| Should make a bean pole this year. 


One of the best paying, easiest managed, requiring less outlay, 
is the strawberry crop. Always a market for them. 

There is a farmer in the southern portion of Lincoln County 
making a good living raising and selling strawberries. He is 
buying all the land that joins him, wearing a smile, and it is 
wrong to give his scheme away. 

If you could run upon something equally as profitable, let 
him alone and try raising beans or onions, or both. Do not be 
afraid of the smell; it always has worn off. There is always 
a demand for both vegetables. Armies and navies have sub- 
sisted on beans; hence the name “navy bean.” Remember 
there are now 20,000,000 men under arms. Every cornstalk 
It will make you some 
good pin money. 

FIELD BEANS. 

The census fer 1900 gives the area of the bean crop, in- 
cluding both field and garden beans, as 453,867 acres, and the 
total product is placed at 5,064,844 bushels, an average of 113 
bushels per acre. The total amount received by the producers 
for the erop was $1,624,262, or nn average of $1.51 per bushel, 
In considering this average it must be remembered that the 
total includes the products of good as well as of poor culti- 
vators and embraces regions in which the crop was a practical 
failure, as well as those in which it was a success, For those 
States which make bean growing an important industry the 
average yield to the acre is somewhat higher than is recorded . 
in this general average. 

GARDEN BEANS-——KIDNEY, LIMA, STRING, AND SNAP, 

Under favorable circumstances the best varieties of beans 
yield very large quantities of pods. It is not unusual to gather 
200 bushels of string beans from an acre, the price ranging from 
$2.50 to 50 cents per half-bushel basket from early in the season 
until its close for any particular locality. 

ONION CULTURE, 


The onion holds third place among the truck crops grown 
in the United States. In 1908 about 14,000,000 bushels, valued 
at $10,000,000, were produced, practically all of which were 
consumed in this country. In addition we annually import 
about 1,400,000 bushels from Spain, Egypt, Bermuda, and the 
South Sea islands. The onion is one of the more common crops 
of our home vegetable gardeus, and it is well adapted to grow- 
ing commercially on a small scale, very little capital being 
required for a beginning. The market for onions includes prac- 
tically the entire commercial world, and the demand for a good 
article continues throughout the entire year. 

As a general nverage, onions will cost in the neighborhood 
of $80 when ready to market. This does not include the crates 
or bags in which to market them. 

An acre of onions will produce on an average 300 busiels, 
although large tracts are made to yield an average of 500 
bushels an acre, at a cost for growing not exceeding $75. The 
price paid the grower in the field is sometimes as low as 35 
cents a bushel, although 45 cents is about the ruling price, tak- 
ing one year with another. A yield of 300 bushels, at 45 cents 
a bushel, gives a gross return of $135 an acre, or about $50 with 
the cost of growing deducted. The more successful onion 
growers, and they are many, count upon a net profit equal to 
the cost of growing the crop. 

In districts where the ordinary varieties of onions are 
planted in rows 3 feet apart and cultivated with horse tools 
the yield is generally about 150 bushels an acre and the cost of 
production is frequently not more than $10 or $12 an acre. 

The quantity of onion seed that can be grown te an acre 
depends on several conditions. The yield of seed, as a rule, 
will be about 400 pounds to the acre, although as high as 800 
or even 1,000 pounds have been secured. 

The price per pound paid for the seed varies according to 
the quality, variety, and market demands. For first-class, high- 
grade seed from specially selected bulbs of desirable types 
the growers frequently receive as much as $1.25 a pound, but 
for the general crop produced from bulbs not specially selected, 
which must be sold in competition with the great mass of seed 
produced by large growers, the price is generally not more than 
40 or 50 cents a pound. 

SWEET POTATOES. 


With the passing of each year the sweet potato is becom- 
ing of greater importance as a commercial crop in the United 

tes. 
qoe potatoes thrive on a moderately fertile sandy loam 
which does not contain an excess of organic matter. They are 
frequently grown upon almost pure sand, especially where the 
subsoil is a yellow clay. . 

To keep sweet potatoes in good condition they must be (1) 
well matured before digging, (2) carefully handled, (3) well 
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dried or cured after being put in the house, and (4) kept at a 
uniform temperature after they are cured. 

Wooden houses are preferable, because they are cheaper 
and easier to keep dry. 

The yalue of this crop in the United States in 1909 was 
$34,429,000, 90 per cent of which was produced in the Southern 
States. The total area devoted to sweet potatoes in the United 
States increased from 537,000 acres in 1899 to 641,000 in 1909, 
and the yield increased from 42,500,000 to 52,200,000 bushels. 
The total value of the crop increased at a much more rapid 
rate than either the acreage or yield, showing an increase of 
18.3 per cent in 10 years. 

One reason why southern farmers have not received good 
prices for their sweet potatoes is that they have not used 
proper methods of handling and marketing. In many cases 
the potatoes are badly bruised and cut in digging, are put in 
bags or rough barrels without grading, and are rushed on the 
market when there is an oversupply. The secrets of success 
in getting high prices are (1) to carefully grade, clean, and 
pack the product, and (2) to put it upon the market when 
there is a good demand. The greatest demand for sweet pota- 
toes is, as a rule, from the middle of December to the middle 
of March. 

The market demands a medium-sized, uniform type of sweet 
potato, free from bruises or decayed spots. 

The yarieties of sweet potatoes that the markets demand 
should be grown. The potato should be carefully graded, 
cleaned, and packed in neat and attractive packages. 

Sweet potatoes should never be marketed in bags or in bulk. 


HOG RAISING. 


Cholera hogs should be kept away from running streams of 
every size, because the stream carries the disease down with 
the current, thereby spreading the contagion. 

Hog raising is one of the most profitable lines of animal 
husbandry in the South if wisely managed, and one of the 
most unprofitable if conducted in the ordinary way; that is, if 
the hogs are raised without care and fed without knowledge 
or judgment. 

The best way to make hog raising profitable in the South is 
to graze the hogs upon pastures prepared especially for them, 
supplementing the green food by the addition of a small grain 
ration. Upon this plan hogs can be raised at an average cost of 
14 to 3 cents a pound, depending mainly upon the management 
of the sows and pigs and upon an economic plan of fattening. 

Prepare a central pasture of Bermuda grass. Adjoining 
the central pasture should be several small pasture fields, or 
they may all be in one field, with movable fences for partition 
ns required, The pastures required in addition to the Ber- 
muda are, for winter and spring grazing, wheat and hairy 
vetch, chufas, early Essex rape, and red clover, where red 
clover will grow, or crimson clover may be used; for summer 
and fall grazing, sorghum, cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, and 
alfalfa. Adjacent to the central pasture should be a field of 
corn in which cowpeas are planted at the time of last cultiva- 
tion. The following plan shows the general field arrangement 
for a hog-breeding establishment where the hogs are mainly 
fed on green crops. 


Highway. 


€—————— eee 
Showing central lot with necessary buildings. ‘Convenient outlets t 
all adjoining lots from central lot. id 


Details of cropping system for a herd of 10 sows, dropping 
two litters a year: 4 

The central field containing the buildings, breeding pens, 
and water should be quite rolling, so as to thoroughly drain at 
all times; sandy loam land preferred, well set in Bermuda grass, 
with some trees for shade. 

Sow a mixture of burr and white clover on the Bermuda sod 
in the fall. This will greatly improve it for winter grazing. 
This lot should contain 10 acres. 

On one side of the central field lay off another 10-acre lot, 
6 acres of which should be planted in Barly Essex rape and 
red clover; if too far south for red clover, use crimson clover or 
Japan clover (lespedeza). The remaining 4 acres should be in 
wheat or rye and hairy vetch. 

On another side of the central field lay off a 10-acre lot, 7 
A us Spanish peanuts and 3 acres for soy beans (large 
yellow). 

On a third side should be another 10-acre field, allotting 5 
acres to alfalfa, 3 acres to chufas, and 2 acres to sorghum. 
This will leave two 10-acre fields, one at each corner, for corn 
and cowpeas. This plan can be enlarged without material 
modification by including the peanut and soy bean field in the 
central pasture and adding other fields for forage crops. There 
should be some movable fences so as to divide the pastures for 
the most judicious grazing. 

Never throw corn for hogs on the ground. It forces them to 
eat too much dirt. 

It is emphatically necessary to avoid all wallowing holes 
if the herd is to be kept healthy. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we must look conditions fairly in the 
face. The war in Europe is likely to continue for another year, 
perhaps for three, and if it were to stop within 12 months the 
belligerents will have to be fed at least for two years by the 
United States, These people can not eat cotton, and they will 
need only a limited supply of it. The South can produce food- 
stuffs as cheaply and in as great abundance as any section of 
the United States, and if she will hold to her present resolution 
this she will do. 

Thanks to the Democratic administration and to the wisdom 
of that superb man who is at the head of the Nation, we have 
kept out of war with our neighbor, Mexico, so that there is no 
impediment in the way of this country reaping the full benefits 
from European belligerency. 

Our southern farmers are intelligent men. They do not need 
my advice; but if I can bring to the attention of some who 
might not otherwise see it the well-digested information fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture, I will feel thnt my 
effort has not been in vain. 

A great opportunity is immediately before our people, if we 
will proceed intelligently. The next 10 years should show 
greater agricultural prosperity, not only in the South but 
throughout this broad land, than has ever been witnessed, and 
I for one believe that southern farmers will nvail themselves 
of it. 


The Finanees of the Federal Government Must Be Read- 
justed—Direet Representatives of the People Can and 
Must Curtail Federal Expenditures. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1915, 
On the subject of appropriations, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the finances of the Federal 
Government must be readjusted. No more important problem 
wil confront the Congress when it reassembles. The para- 
mount consideration should be to establish our finances upon 
a permanently sound basis. Makeshift legislation will not be 
helpful. Temporary expedients will only add to the difficulties 
and complicate the problems that must be faced. With the 
organization of the Federal reserve system many uncertainties 
of our financial system have been remoyed and the Treasury 
has been relieved of certain recurring embarrassments. Reve- 
nues and expenditures should now be carefully calculated, a 
definite fiscal policy established, and ample provision made for 
present and future necessities, 
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THE NATION’S WORKING CAPITAL. 

The working capital, or the available cash, for the transac- 
tion of the public business is the money in the “ general fund” 
of the Treasury. When that fund is exhausted or is so depleted 
that the ordinary daily obligations of the Government can not 

“be promptly met, the fund must be replenished. If revenues 

are insufficient to permit a sufficient working balance to be 
maintained, the fund must be supplemented either by reim- 
bursement from the sale of Panama Canal bonds or by the 
proceeds of 3 per cent certificates of indebtedness authorized 
for one year by section 40 of the Payne-Aldrich Act, approved 
August 5, 1909 (Stat. L., vol. 36, p. 117). 

'The Secretary of the Treasury issues daily a statement of the 
condition of the United States Treasury. It appears that the 
net balance in the “general fund" on July 2, 1914. was 
$139,652,960.51; on December 2, 1914, $74,858,305.46; 
on January 2, 1915, $64,002,737.68; on February 2, 1915, 
$55,522,509.56; on March 2, 1915, $42,759,689.10. 

On December 2, 1914, the excess of ordinary disbursements 
over ordinary receipts was $55,740,410.52; on January 2, 
1915, $65,358,773.62; on February 2, 1915, $72,353,- 
849.86; and on March 2, 1915, $83,229,54 1.60. 

On March 2, 1915, however, the expenditures during the pres- 
ent fiscal year on account of the Panama Canal were $21,- 
096,139.11, so that the expenditures of the Government 
exceeded its revenues during the current fiscal year to March 2 
by $103,431,443.7 1. 

EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER REVENUES. 


Should the excess of ordinary disbursements over ordinary 
receipts continue at the rate of only $5,000,000 a month for 
the remaining four months of the present fiscal year, exclu- 
sive of the Panama Canal expenditures, the deficit will be 
$103,229,541.60, and including such expenditures, about 
$133,000,000. ‘These figures do not include any expendi- 
tures from the * general fund" of the Treasury on account of 
the Postal Service, Should the postal revenues be insuflicient 
to meet the authorized obligations of the Postal Service, the 
deficit will be increased to the extent that the postal receipts 
must be supplemented from the other revenues of the Govern- 
ment. 

The failure of the Post Office appropriation bill will probably 
cause deficiencies in some services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment which are required by law to be performed. The esti- 
mates of appropriations for any such deficiencies will be sub- 
mitted to Congress at the first session of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, which meets in December of this year. Any amounts 
then appropriated will be available immediately and will be 
a charge upon the revenues for the fiscal year 1916. While it 
is true that the deficiencies carried in deficiency acts at this 
session will be a charge upon the revenues of this fiscal year 
(1915), the failure of the Post Office bill and the appropriation, 
in a joint resolution, of $313,364,667 instead of $325,- 
511,794, which the bill would have carried if it had been 
enacted, presents a very unusual condition that must be taken 
into account when reckoning the charges to be made upon the 
revenues of the ensuing fiscal year (1916). 

In the month of June, however, the bulk of the income tax 
from individuals and corporations is received. 

SUCCESS OF UNDERWOOD TARIFF, 


When the Underwood Act was prepared its authors estimated 
that the receipts from the income-tax provisions would reach 
annually $95,000,000. The receipts for the fiscal year 1914 
were $71,381,275. The difference between the estimated and 
the actual receipts has been attributed to the fact that incomes 
prior to March, 1914, were not subject to the tax, and thus a 
very considerable sum that otherwise would have been realized 
from dividends payable in January was not obtained. 

The estimated receipts from the income-tax law for the cur- 
rent fiscal year have been placed at $80,000,000. If the ex- 
pectations of the Treasury officials are realized, the great bulk 
of that sum will be paid during the present fiscal year to offset 
the deficit. 

The Underwood Tariff Act is in no way responsible for the 
Treasury deficit. 

It was estimated that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, that the customs receipts would be $270,000,000, and 
the income-tax receipts $95,000,000; the total estimated rev- 
enues under the act, $365,000,000. 

The actual receipts were: From customs, $292,320,014.51; 
from the income-tax provisions, $71,381,275; the total, 
$363,701,289.51, a difference between the estimated and 
actual receipts of only $1,298,710.49. 

A most casual examination of the Treasury Department 
statistics discloses that prior to the outbreak of the present 
almost universal war the Underwood Tariff Act was proving 


as effective a revenue producer as had been anticipated. The 


effect of the war has been world-wide. Importations to this 
country: from the European nations have been strikingly 
affected. As the war continues importations will rapidly 
diminish and customs receipts will necessarily be less. Apart 
from the situation of the over-sea carrying trade, it must be 
that, with the continued drain upon the great producing and 
exporting nations of Europe for the necessitles of the war, 
their productive activities will be curtailed or diverted to prod- 
ucts required at home and not available for export. 
WAR TAXES, 

To meet the extraordinary situation resulting from the 
greatly demoraiized international trade the Congress enacted 
the emergency revenue act in October, 1914. It is estimated 
that during the present fiscal year that law will yleld $54,- 
000,000, and during the first half of the fiscal year 1916 (July 
1, 1915, to December 31, 1915) $44,000,000. 

The law has been in operation since October 23, 1914, and the 
figures heretofore given include the revenues thus far obtained 
under it. 

The act expires on December 31, 1915, and thus it is not ef- 
fective for the last half of the fiscal year 1916; while on May 1, 
1916, sugar will be admitted free of duty. Importations of 
sugar will undoubtedly be limited to the actual requirements 
for some time prior to May 1, 1910, so that in the last half of 
the fiscal year 1916, which is the next fiscal year commencing 
July 1, 1915, the emergency tax act will no longer be in force, 
and there must be considerable diminution of revenue from 
sugar importations in addition to the falling off in customs re- 
ceipts as a result of the present war. 

EXCESSIVE ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

For the current fiscal year (1915) the total estimates sub- 
mitted to Congress aggregated $1,152,681,777.02. The 
appropriations for the curreut fiscal year, based upon those 
estimates, amounted to $1,116,118,138.55. 

The total estimates submitted to Congress, in the regular 
Book of Estimates at the beginning of, and supplemental esti- 
mates during, the session, amounted to $1,135,187,984.31. 

On the face of the figures the estimates were $17,493,- 
792.71 less than for the current fiscal year. 

The estimates for the Post Office Department for 1915 were 
$306,953,117; for 1916, $297,355,164, ostensibly $9,- 
597,953 less than for the current year. 

The postal estimates for 1916, however, were based upon the 
assumption that certain legislation recommended by the Post 
Office Department would be enacted by Congress. Had the 
recommendations been adopted, very substantial economies 
would undoubtedly have been effected. Among other requests 
was one that the Rural Free Delivery Service be cared for by 
contracts made after competition with the lowest bidder. The 
Congress was overwhelmingly opposed to the change of policy in- 
volved. The Post Office bill was prepared upon the requirements 
of the Postal Service under the existing laws, and the sums 
required were informally furnished by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The difference between the formal legal estimates and 
the sums actually required and informally stated is $27,- 
774,450. If this sum be added to the formal estimates sub- 
mitted in compliance with law, the estimates that should have 
been, and were actually, but not technically, submitted to Con- 
gress for consideration aggregated $1,162,962,434.31, or 
$10,280,657.29 more, instead of $17,493,792.71, as 
heretofore stated, apparently less, than the estimates for the 
current fiscal year. 

The Postmaster General undoubtedly acted in good faith in 
presenting the estimates for his department. The reforms sug- 
gested would have effected a very considerable saving. The 
method followed in submitting the estimates, however, was not 
in compliance with the requirements of section 3662 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, and, if universally adopted by 
the executive departments, would render the annual estimates 
absolutely worthless. 

Estimates must be and are required to be based upon existing 
laws, and not upon recommendations which have not been 
ripened into legislation. 

APPROPRIATIONS THIS SESSION, 

The appropriations made at this session of Congress amount 
to $1,115,121,408.68. Contracts involving additional ap- 
propriations were authorized in the sum of $37,400,000. 

The sum stated of the appropriations includes the Indian 
and Post Office acts at the amounts carried by them for the 
current fiscal year—1915. 

The Post Office and Indian appropriation bills failed of enact- 
ment, During the closing hours of the session joint resolutions 
were adopted by both Houses of Congress and approved by the 
President to continue during the fiscal year 1916 the appropria- 
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tions made for those services for tlie fiseal year 1915. The reso- 
lutions expressly limit the expenditures thereunder to the sums 
carried in the respective acts for the fiscal year 1915. 

FAILURE OF INDIAN. AND POST. OFFICE BILLS. 

While the Indian and Post Office appropriation bills failed 
of enactment; yet all differences had been adjusted in confer- 
ence, Failure of the two Houses to adopt the conference re- 
ports prevented the presentation of the bills to the President 
for approval. As agreed to by the managers on the part of 
the two Houses the Indian bill would have appropriated 
$443,241.08 and the Post Office bill $12,147,127, in all 
$12,590,368.08, more than the sums made available for the 
respective services by the resolutions to continue the curreat 
appropriations. Had the conference reports on these two. ap- 
propriation-bill& been adopted, the total appropriations of the 
session would: have been 5 1, 127,7 11,776.76, an increase 
over the appropriations for the current year of $11,593,- 
638.21, x reduction under the strictly technical estimates: of 
$7,476,207.55, and a reduction under the: estimates prop- 
erly considered of $35,250,657.55. 

If the comparison be made between the estimates submitted 
in striet compliance with the law, the appropriations actually 
made are $20,066,575.63 less than the estimates; if com- 
parison! be made with the estimates formally and informally 
submitted, but which should have been submitted under the 
law, the appropriations actually made are $47,841,025.63 
less than the estimates, 

COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

The increases in the appropriation acts for the ensuing fiscal 
year over those for the current year 1915 are: 

The Agrieultural act, 83, 105,950, as well as $2,265,769 
over the estimates formally submitted. , 

The Army act, $954,988, and a reduction under the esti- 
mates of $3,150,310.12. 

The fortifications- act, $432,516.90, and an increase of 
$196,575.58 over the regular estimates, The latter, how- 
ever, had been supplemented by a furtherestimate of $830,000 
formally submitted to Congress, so that the act is $133,424.42 
less than the estimates. 

The Military Academy act, $71,913.83, and a reduction of 
$672,524.50 under the estimates. 

The naval act, $4,808,148.27, an increase of $4,280,045 
over the estimates submitted. 

The river and harbor act, $10,000,000, and a reduction 
under the estimates of $19,033,018. The bill as finally en- 
acted appropriates $30,000,000, including $5,000,000 re- 
appropriated from unexpended balances to the credit of projects 
provided for in past years and diverted to other and entirely 
different purposes. If the reappropriation were not made, the 
possible expenditures under this act would have been limited 
to a sum not exceeding $25,000,000, or $5,000,000 less 
than the amount actually appropriated. 

Under permanent appropriations there appears, after deduct- 
ing and transferring to the total of the sundry civil act for 
1915, for purposes of comparison, $16,309,500; now esti- 
mated, that wil be expended in 1915 for the Reclamation 
Service, an apparent estimated increase of $6,680,300, includ- 
ing $1,200,000 out of contributions paid into the Treasury 
for river and harbor improvements, $600,000 for cooperative 
agricultural extension work, and $200,000 for refunding taxes 
illegally collected: 

The appropriation acts that show reduetions under those for 
the previous year are: 

The District of Columbia act $812,955.04: and a reduc- 
tion under-the estimates of $3,822,718.52. 

The Diplomatic and Consular act $248,576.65 and a reduc- 
tion under the estimates of $545,902.65. 

The pension: act $5,050,000 and a reduction, at the sug: 
gestion of the Secretary of the Interior, after the regular esti- 
mates were submitted to Congress, of $2,000,000. 

The sundry civil act $3,523,986.60 and a reduction under 
the estimates of $11,098,922.10. 

The deficiency acts carry 812,3 16,343.90, as against 
$20,296,576.61' appropriated to meet deficiencies at the 
previous session, a reduction of $7,980,232.71 in favor of 
the session just closed and a reduction of $2,083,6506.10 
under the estimates considered by the committee. 

For miscelaneous purposes covered by special acts the whole 
sum wil not exceed $2,500,000, or a reduction under 
amounts similarly appropriated at the previous session of 
$9,209,361.29. 

LEGISLATION ON APPROPRIATION BILLS AN EVIL. 

‘The failure of the Indian and Post Office appropriation bills 

was due to legislative provisions in the bills to which it was 


impossible to obtain the approval of'the two Houses. The evil 
of the practice of such method of legislation was further empha- 
sized by the inelusion in the Agricultural bill of legislation to 
establish a system of rural credits; which threatened to prevent 
the passage of that appropriation bill. 

Under the rules of the House of Representatives legislation 
can not be incorporated in an appropriation bill unless it “ shall 
retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and 
salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of 
the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
by the bill.“ 

As early as 1835 an extended discussion was had in the House 
regarding the delays in the enactment of the appropriation bills. 
Mr. John Quincy Adams urged the desirability of stripping the 
bills of everything other than appropriations; On January 5, 
1836, the Committee on Rules reported a rule to effect such a 
result. 'The rule was not adopted at the time, but the following 
year the failure of the fortifications bill because of extraneous 
legislative provisions resulted in the adoption of the rule, It 
was slightly modified in 1838, and remained in force for 38 
years; when Mr. William S. Holman, of Indiana, had it modified 
so as to permit legislative provisions which would permit the 
reduction of expenditures. 

If such restriction upon the contents of appropriation bills 
was found essential to the proper condüct of the public business 
as early as 1838, it must be apparent that such limitations-are now 
imperative. The cost of the Federal Government -has increased 
to à sum never contemplated in those early days, and the ap- 
propriation: bills demand the utmost care in their preparation. 
When general legislation is incorporated in such bills it is usu - 
ally poorly prepared, ill digested, and never properly considered 
by either House of Congress. 

'The failure of the two appropriation bills at this-session must 
inevitably result in embarrassment in the administration of the 
two services affected, with resulting inconvenience to the publie. 


>i INTEREST AROUSED. IN PUBLIC EXPENSES. 


Public interest is keenly aroused to governmental expenditures. 
The chief topic in many State capitals and in most of the large 
municipalities is the constantly increasing cost of government 
with corresponding increase in burdens of taxation. The knowl- 
edge that the cost of government increases out of all proportion 
to the increase of population is attracting universal attention. 
The taxpayers are giving much closer attention to the tax eaters, 
who are not the employees of the Government, but are those 
employees or policy-framing officials who expend with a most 
lavish hand the moneys obtained by taxation. The question is 
more frequently asked whether proposed expenditures are prop- 
erly within the true functions of the Government, and closer 
attention is given as to whether certain expenditures are not 
urged or made chiefly to relieve communities or individuals of 
burdens which belong to them. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES PEOPLE'S ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


Under our system of government the chief hope of the people 
in the prevention of extravagant and unjustifiable expenditures 
is in the House of Representatives. The executive department 
of the Government may cooperate, but as the success of an 
administration is: frequently believed’ to be measured by the 
expenditures to carry out predetermined policies, the volume 
of expenditure must necessarily be of secondary importance, 
The temptation is ever present to mollify some class or to at- 
tach another, or to attract those indifferent or in opposition by 
some policy not within the true functions of the Government, 
and which involves expenditures that add greatly to the bur- 
dens of the people. 

The direct representatives of the people, clothed, under the 
Constitution, with control of the public purse, if properly organ- 
ized, can and must curtail Federal expenditures, 

This contention is substantiated by some recent events. Mr. 
Taft, within the past two months, has written several interest- 
ing articles relative to public expenditures. He has stated that 
during his administration he gave considerable attention to the 
important question of effecting economies in the public service. 
To accomplish the result desired, appropriations were not re- 
quested for certain important and, from his standpoint, essen- 
tial matters. Failure to request the moneys necessary, he ad- 
mitted, was not an actual saving, but merely deferred till some 
future time projects or extensions of services which he believed 
proper and desirable. : 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF TAFT ADMINISTRATION, 
The appropriations for the fiscal years 1913 and 1914 were 


made while Mr. Taft was President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in control of the Democrats. 
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The estimates submitted by his administration for the conduct 
of the public service were: 


Rina Oras MEL ANE RR e AR RSS eee $1, 040, 648, 026. 55 
DUCES? pp cigar meteo tone S NM n care NS 1; 150, 206, 963. 14 
TTT 2, 190, 854, 989. 69 


The appropriations for those fiscal years, based upon the 
estimates of the administration, were: 


„% SLE RE eS eae EI LE $1,019, 412, 710. 91 
WOR at ER PUR HIDENEERETTTAPEETIOMUTIE TAE ouf m 7X 1, 008, 678, 788. 40 
RSS Pau pe cO n JE Tu aL ap iur 2, 118, 091, 499. 31 


In other words, an administration which boasted of its efforts 
to effect economies, despite the fact that appropriations were 
not requested for many things deemed desirable, the sum re- 
quested by the administration for the public service for two 
years was $72,763,490.38 more than the Congress, in the 
exercise of its judgment, appropriated. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR APPROPRIATIONS SHOULD BE CENTRALIZED. 


To make the work of the House of Representatives really 
effective there must be a radical change in its methods of 
handling appropriations. Many times the present system has 
been condemned as illogical and unscientific. Real reform is 
impossible with eight committees of the House framing appro- 
priation bills, while seven of the committees have legislative 
jurisdiction of the matters for which they recommend appro- 
priations. Further consideration deepens my convictions that 
one committee should be given control of all appropriations and 
that no legislation should be contained in the appropriation 
bills, I discussed this matter comprehensively on June 24, 1913, 
and the views then expressed have been more firmly fixed as the 
result of further observation and study. 

INTERESTING COXTRASTS. 


The folowing figures supplement some furnished on other 
occasions and may prove of interest and of value: 

The total appropriations made in the seven annual appropria- 
tion acts (excluding the river and harbor) providing in part 
for the support of the Government, and prepared by the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Military Affairs, Foreign Affairs, Naval 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, and Post Office and Post Roads, re- 
spectively, for the four-year period 1913 to 1916, amounted to 
$2,265,723,864.71; for the corresponding four-year period 
1909 to 1912 they amounted to $1,979,452,398.68, an in- 
crease for the former period over the latter of $286,27 1,466, 
or more than 121 per cent. 

The total estimates regularly submitted to Congress during 
the period 1913 to 1916, and on which the foregoing acts for 
those years are based, amounted to $2,254,208,423.08, or 
$11,515,441.63 less than was actually appropriated by Con- 

ress. 

S The. appropriations made in the four regular annual appro- 
priation acts (excluding the pension act) and in all deficiency 
acts providing for the support of the Government and prepared 
by the Committee on Appropriations for the four-year period 
1913 to 1916 amounted to $718,539,187.25; for the corre- 
sponding four-year period 1909 to 1912 they amounted to 
$799,290,112.75, a reduction actually made during the 
later period (1913 to 1916) under the earlier period (1909 to 
1912) of $80,750,925.50, or more than 10 per cent. 

The estimates regularly submitted to Congress during the 
first period (1913 to 1916), on which all of those acts were 
based, amounted to $819,489,223.26, or $100,950,- 
036.01 more than Congress appropriated in all of the bills 
controlled by the Committee on Appropriations. 

RIVER AND HARBOR AND PENSION APPROPRIATIONS EXCEPTIONAL, 


For reasons manifestly fair, the river and harbor acts have 
been omitted from the appropriation acts in the foregoing com- 
parison of supply measures prepared by committees solely con- 
cerned with appropriations for some one branch of the public 
service over which it also exercised legislative control. Such 
committees that are not required, and do not, give heed to the 
sum total of the national expenditures in the performance of 
their labors, and no one expects them to do so. 

The river and harbor acts make provision for no function 
of the Government, and if another one were never enacted the 
country would survive and the Government would endure. 

From the appropriation acts controlled by the Committee on 
Appropriations, a committee without power to initiate legisla- 
tion but whose duty it is to provide in some degree necessary 
funds for substantially every activity of the Government, there 
is omitted the pension appropriation act, which simply makes 
proper response to the generous impulse of the Nation, as ex- 
pressed in legislation duly enacted by Congress, and is not to 
maintain some service of the Government. 

The sums appropriated for pensions must, and always 
do, meet the full measure provided by law, and there is no 


— — 


discretion to be exercised in the recommendation of the sum 
required. 


INADEQUATE ESTIMATES OR EXCESSIVE APPROPRIATIONS. 


The estimates submitted to Congress for the Agricultural 
Department for the four fiscal years, 1913 to 1916, amounted 
to $75,288,027. The appropriations actually made by Con- 
gress for the department for those years amount to $77,- 
476,055, or an excess of $2,188,028 over the demands 
actually made by the department. 

The Post Office Department asked of Congress, in its estimates 
submitted pursuant to law for the fiscal years 1913 to 1916, 
$1,147,038,252. The appropriations for that period actu- 
ally amount to $1,183,535,204, an excess of $36,496,952. 

The Committee on Agriculture and the Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads have jurisdiction of legislative matters 
affecting the Agricultural and Post Office Departments. 

It is inevitable that those who administer a service and those 
who formulate the legislation that determines the activity of a 
service will be keen to be overgenerous rather than critically 
scrutinizing in providing means to conduct the service. If re- 
trenchment is imperative, they believe it should be elsewhere, 
and nothing is done to curtail the service with which they are 
intimately identified. 

It is different when many services are handled and the total 
expenditures nus: be considered. 

REDUCTION IN SUNDRY CIVIL EXPENSES. 


The sundry civil appropriation bill is one of the bills pre- 
pared by the Committee on Appropriations. For the fiscal years 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 the estimates submitted for the consid- 
eration of the committee aggregated $553,879,863.79. The 
bills as reported to the House carried $456,473,8006.63, or 
$97,406,057.16 less than the estimates submitted for the 
consideration of the committee. In other words, during the 
past four years the Committee on Appropriations have mnde 
recommendations in accord with the estimates submitted for 
consideration in connection with the sundry civil bill of $97,- 
406,057.16 less than was recommended by the executive, 

The following table gives the details for each year: 


Bundry civil appropriation bills ree fiscal years 1913, 1913, 1915, and 


[Comparison of the amounts of each as reported to the House, with the 
total estimates and with the law for the preceding fiscal gear.] 


Preced R to Reduction 
Years. | Estimates. receding * under esti- 


1913 mu $151, 991, 106. 87 8142, 638, 044. 14 8109, 577, 414. 40842, 413, 692. 47 
1915.....| 125, 05 124, 689, 948. 87| 107, 696, 750. 28| 17, 784, 889. 
1916..... 130, 728,037. 39| 125,928, 018, 29| 11, 688, 454. 


The bills as finally enacted into law, after consideration in the 
Senate and the final adjustment of differences, were $59,- 
709,000 less than the estimates submitted to Congress. So 
that if the appropriations had been based upon the recommen- 
dations of the executive departments, as expressed in their 
estimates in the sundry civil appropriation bill, the bills would 
have carried, on an average, $15,000,000 additional during 
each of the four years to which I have referred. 

READJUSTMENT OF FEDERAL FINANCES, 7 

In the readjustment of the finances of the Federal Govern 
ment heed should be given to expenditures. The country 
should be awakened to the fact that burdens are not evaded 
by shifting them from State or municipal treasuries to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and that the Government should not assume 
every service, however desirable, at the behest of enthusiastic 
persons merely because it is difficult to obtain from private 
sources the means to accomplish good. 

The activities of the Government should be restrained to 
fields which are distinctively governmental. If such a policy 
is not to be advocated and adopted, it is idle to attempt to 
prevent a continuing disproportionate increase in the cost of 
government. 'The resulting burdens will be such as will arouse 
the most bitter, unfortunate, and most disastrous controversies 
to which a people are subject. 

The questions involved demand the attention of able and 
patriotic men, regardless of party, in order that the. welfare 
of the country be advanced and the happiness and prosperity 
of the people be secured. 

The following table shows statistically and chronologically the 
history of the appropriation bills for the session, bezinning with 
the estimates as submitted and concluding with the approved gets, 
with a column showing the laws of the previous session: 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, third session Sizty-third Congress, estimates and appropriations for fiscal year 1915-16, and appropria- 
: tions for fiscal year 1914-15. 


[Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House.] 


Reported to the Passed tbe House. Law, 1915-16. Law, 1914-15. 


1915. 
rusa $20, 706,013.00, Dec. 30 $22,629, 712.00. Jan. 


$22,971,782.00| 319, 865,832: 00 
RUM dd see oed 104,124, 511. 99, Dec. 101,974, 195.87 101/019, 212.50 
Diplomatic and 1915. 
8 4,607,182, 66) Jan. 4,061,280.01| 4. 309, 856. 66 
District of Co- 
lumbía t. ..... 12,341, 624.45, Jan. 18 11, 859, 584. 12, 172, 539.49 
1915. 
Fortification... 0,000. 216.90 Feb. 23| 6,060,216. 9 6,060, 216. 90 Feb. 26 6,060,216. 5, 627, 700.00 
Indian........+. 8 135 624,25 Jan. 9| 7,720,124. 9,771,902. 76 
| 1914. 
Legislative, etc.| 40, 727, 518. 27 Dec. 14| 38,740,733. 30 Dec. 18| 36, 454, 633.5 37,630, 229. 70 
Military Acad- 1915. 1915. 
emy. 1, 742, 387.87, Feb. 1,038, 963. 37| Feb. 20 1,038,963. y 1, 118,840.37, Feb. 26) 1,118, 840.3 | 907,899. 54 
Navy.. 145,396. 819. 88 Jan. 16| 150,712,669.88| Feb. 5145, 871, 784. 88 Feb. 22 155,099, 864. 88... .do..| 155,099, 864. 8 140,676, 804. S8 144, 888, 716.61 - 
Tension 166, 100,000.00. Jan. 25, 165, 100, 600.00 Feb. 18 163, 100, 000. 00] .. .do. .| 164, 100, 000. 00 Feb. 22 164, 100,000. 00 164, 100, 000. 00| . 169, 150, 000. 00 
1914. 1914. 
Post Office?....| 297,355, 164.00, Dec. 14| 824,841,614. 00; Dec. 31/324, 860,074. 00| Feb. 313, 364, 667. 00 313, 364, 667. 0 00 
River and har- 1915. 
bor 4 49,033,018. 00 Deo. 10 31, 648, 780. 00 Jan. 19 30, 000, 000. 00 20, 000, 000. 00 
8 civil. ...| 7 111,108, 822. 96 eee * 110,070, 227. 39 
un . 9 " 5 
roe Le 5 23.512 849. 99 ] F*b- 4| 125,927, 538. 29} Feb. 13/125, 790,047. 7 1120" 970: 610.00 
Total.......|.-996, 120, 777.31!........ 991, 701, 698, 66. 9.1: YU EI ARAM 978,737,857.78| 909, 225, 293. 65 
Urgent defi- 
ciency, De- 
eine of 1914 
gricu ure, P » 
etc... .......| 15, 000, 000. 4,372,658. 09} Dec. 21 4,398, 858. 00 13 20, 296, 576. 61 


1915. 
7,162,616. 31) Feb. 27 7,917, 485. 81 


Deficiency, 1015, 


Total d qr 
annual ap- 


P sr eine DL01500 7 iu Silvageversfewsenticdsencunlasdysscslsdoswianscrcrsiacesrens]oorby ewes A OLU EIE S ERTAK SA EEIT 1,001, 231, 231. 55 
nual appro- 
priations...... 


Grand total 

reguiar and 
permanent 
annual ap- 
ptoptriations IE, 15, 187,904.91]... ͤꝛ eee se r]e v marre ̃]ðiee ð ̃— . cas  1,115,121,408. 68/5 1,116,118,138. 55 


BS APN GOT AG Os vena dln vd dc TIN DIIS ELVAI 16 114, 886,907. 00 


Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1916 . $735,000, 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year EN 320, 470, 000. 00 


Total of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1916. 1, 055, 470, 000. 00 


1 One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1916 at $138,380) which 
are payable from the revenues of the water department. 
Includes $4,635,000 out of proceeds of sale of battleships Idaho and Mississippi. 
3 Includes all expenses of the Postal Service le from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
* In addition to this amount the sum of $4,344,800 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements is included in the sundry civil estimates for 


1916. . 

: um addition to this amount the sum of $3,982,000 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements 
lor 8 

" rmm to this amount the sum of $6,988,500 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements 
or N 

? Includes $4,344,800 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and har bor improvements, and 818,931, 885.58 for the Panama Canal for 1916; for continuing con- 
struction of public buildings that have been authorized. 

* Includes $3,982,000 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements; $19,579,048.30 for the Panama Canal; and $13,530.000 for the Reclama- 
tion Service previously provided for under permanent ay io iat ions. 

9 Includes $6,988,500 to carry out contracts 3 y law for river and harbor im ments, and $21,842,525 for the Panama Canal. 

1? This is the sum of supplemental estimates for the sundry civil bill and includes $12,208,420 for construction of authorized public buildings; $4,876,000 for Reclamation 
sone 9 se os . but not inclu in total therefor; $2,175,000 for additional reclamation work; $3,000,000 for valuation of common carriers; and 

T or railroa Alaska, 

u Includes $16,309,500, transferred from permanent appropriations now estimated as amount that will be ex under latter for Reclamation Service during 1915; 
$1,000,000 appropriated in spaces act for railroads in Alaska; and $3,067,010 for 1915 for objects in deficiency acts, aJl of which sums cover branches of the public service pro- 
vided for in the sundry civil act for 1916. 

3? Approximated. . 

u Exclusive of $3,067,010 transferred to additional sum under sundry civil act for 1915. x 


in » 
1 This is the amount submitted by the aay pad the Serg f in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1916, the exact amount appropriated not being ascertainable 
until two years after the close of the fiscal year. This amount inclu fo 
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Democratie Appropriations Empty Treasury—Government 
Faces Bankruptey—President’s New Doctrine in Public 
Expenditures—Failure of Post Office Bill Emphasizes 
Democratic Incompetency—Much Flaunted “ Economy” 
Now a Tradition. 


SPEECH 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1915, 
On the subject of appropriations. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this Congress was pledged to 
economy by the Democratic platform and by 16 years of unceas- 
ing criticism of Republican extravagance. Yet the recom- 
mendation of appropriations made by the administration at 
the last session and the appropriations actually made by the 
Congress in response to those recommendations were the largest 
ever known, exceeding the largest of those which they had so 
unsparingly condemned by about $100,000,000. But during 
the last session they could at least plead inexperience. It was 
their first taste of power and responsibility for many years. 
They could claim that their new tariff law and their new income- 
tax law had not yet been tested and there was a chance that 
they might produce ample revenue, even for those enormous and 
inordinate appropriations. 

At this session they had no such excuse. Their revenue laws 
had been tested. They had experience by which they could 
forecast the income of next year. And in the light of this 
knowledge, in the midst of a great European war disturbing all 
commercial and financial activities, with every indication that 
expenditure.must be radically curtailed if it was not to exceed 
the income, despite all this the administration requested larger 
appropriations than had ever been requested of any other Con- 
gress, and Congress has granted larger appropriations than had 
ever been granted until last year. Apparently both the adminis- 
tration, which first suggested the expenditures, and the Con- 
gress, which finally authorized them, were reckless of how the 
money was to be provided—they thought only of how the money 
could be spent. Their appetites must be gratified, regardless of 
cost. And so I believe by their self-indulgence they have passed 
the way for an enormous deficit next year, which must be met 
either by borrowing money or by new and vexatious taxes. 

ESTIMATES MISLEADING AND ENORMOUS, 

On December 7 the Secretary of the Treasury, as required by 
law, sent to Congress the estimate of the appropriations which 
the administration deemed necessary for the fiscal year com- 
mencing the ist of next July. The regular estimates submitted 
on that day called for $1,090,775,134.38, and on the same 
day came supplemental estimates for $4,000,000 more. But 
that estimate was misleading and unfair, for it diminished the 
expense of the Post Office Department by $27,774,450, on 
the theory that Congress would make a suggested change in the 
law—a theory that was only based on a dreamy hope and not 
on a reasonable expectation, and that was proved almost imme- 
diately to be unjustified. The report of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, made on December 14, only a week later, stated that 
the Post Office Department had already submitted revised esti- 
mates $27,774,450 larger than the original estimates. Re- 
storng that $27,774,450, the estimates of expenditure sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury on December 7 
amounted to $1,122,549,584.38. Last year the original 
estimates submitted were $1,108,681,777.02, and that was 
larger than had ever been submitted by any Republican admin- 
istration. And yet in this year of depression and uncertainty 
nnd shrinking income this party of economy submits estimates 
$13,867,807.36 larger than the record figures of last year. 

This huge estimate was not because of sudden and extraordi- 
nary need in some one department of the Government. It was 
distributed over all branches. The estimate for every single 
appropriation bill, except the Indian bill and the pension bill, 
was larger than the bill of the preceding year. 'The administra- 
tion, in sending to Congress its requests for appropriations, as- 
sumed that the country was in a condition to make larger ex- 
penditures than ever before for all branches of the Government, 
except for its wards, the Indians, and the old soldiers. They 
were the sole victims of Democratic economy. 

TREASURY BALANCE SIIRINKING RAPIDLY, 


What was the condition of the country and its revenues on 
December 7 when these huge estimates were submitted ? 


What 


was there to justify housekeeping on this magnificent scale? 
The cash in the Treasury general fund, using round figures, had 
shrunk from $141,000,000 on the 1st of July, the beginning 
of the fiscal year, to $75,000,000 on December 7. That 
means that during the five preceding months the expenses of the 
Government had exceeded its income by $66,000,000. We 
had been running behind at the rate of $13,000,000 a month. 
How much of the insufficiency of income was due to the Demo- 
cratic revenue laws and how much to the European war I will 
not here discuss, for both conditions seemed likely to endure 
through the next fiscal year, and in forecasting probable revenue 
it would be only prudent to assume their continuance. Indeed, 
indications point to an even greater falling off of revenues from 
customs, from the Post Office, and from the income tax. Under 
these circumstances, in submitting recommendations for the 
next fiscal year ordinary prudence would have dictated that 
some program shovld be formulated to either reduce expendi- 
tures or increase the revenues. A monthly deficit of $13,- 
000,000 leads straight to bankruptcy. The income tax accru- 
ing in June would only replenish the Treasury for a short time 
and could not long support such a drain. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was not unconscious of the danger. In his annual re- 
port he said: 

As long as the expenditures of the Government exceed its Income there 


is always Sangar To maintain such a condition is both unsound and 
imprudent, The corollary of a weak Treasury is impaired confidence. 


APPROPRIATIONS LARGEST EVER MADE. 

Yet the administration took no steps to avert or remedy that 
“unsound and imprudent condition,” and recommended ex- 
penditures on an enlarged scale. Congress proceeded to frame 
the appropriation bills in accordance with the Executive rec- 
ommendations, After a month of work, apparently realizing 
at last the impending disaster, there was a consultation between 
representatives of the administration and of Congress. Of the 
details of that conference I know nothing, but apparently no 
plan could be agreed upon, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
announced that the appropriation bills ought not to be sub- 
stantially cut, and Congress proceeded to pass them. The re- 
sult has been an aggregate of appropriations of more than 
$1,115,000,000, which is about $1,000,000 less than the 
appropriations of last year. In addition, contract obligations 
have been authorized to the amount of $37,400,000. 


POST OFFICE AND INDIAN BILLS FAIL. 


The appropriations would have been $11,593,638.21 more 
than last year except that owing to the Democratic inefficiency, 
which we have so often had occasion to criticize, the Post Office 
bill and the Indian bill failed to pass at all. They were so loaded 
with legislation by the committees framing them that the two 
Houses could reach no final agreement on them, and so, to take 
their place, the appropriations of last year had to be continued 
by resolutions. 

Those two bills, as agreed upon in conference, were $12,- 
590,368.08 larger íhan last year, so that their failure and 
the continuance of last year's law made an apparent saving of 
$12,500,000 and prevented this year's appropriations sur- 
passing those of last year by more than $11,000,000. That 
saving is only nominal, and the full amount will probably be 
allowed by deficiency bills next winter, and in the meantime the 
Postal Service will suffer in many of its activities. 


FIFTEEN APPROPRIATION BILLS FAIL TO PASS ON TIME. 


Extending the laws of the previous year by resolution is an 
unscientific and an expensive method of legislation; it is an 
admission of incompetency, but it is a regular concomitant 
of Democratic administrations. It is a mark of dilatoriness 
and incapacity, and its extravagance is aptly testified to in the 
following extract from the last annual report of the Democratic 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield: 


Finally, money loss arises from failure to make appropriations in 
time to keep the work of the Government moving. The serious results 
of these latter losses are probably not appreciated. They undoubtedly 
amount to more than some of the cconomies thought to be effected by 
clipping estimates. 


During the 10 years of Republican control the appropriation 
bills were prepared promptly and were invariably passed before 
they were needed, and an extension resolution was never re- 
sorted to. But in the past four years, when the Democrats 
have controlled the House of Representatives, where appropria- 
tion bills originate, 15 regular appropriation bills have failed 
to pass before the necessary date, so that 15 times a resolu- 
tion of extension has been required. Inefficiency is always the 
cause. But, although the first and obvious deduction from 
these facts is that the incompetent party should be driven from 
power, yet a secondary lesson can be drawn that there is a 
erying necessity for a reform in our system of making appro- 
priations and for some concentration of authority which shall 
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unite power with responsibility. 'That would put some curb on 
inefliciency and extravagance. 


FRESIDENT DISREGARDS LAW—HIS NEW DOCTRINE IN PUBLIC EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

But the estimates submitted by this administration prove that 

the fault is not primarily with Congress. The Executive has 

been more reckless and improvident than Congress, and with less 

excuse. In this session the appropriations have been $47,- 

841,025.62 less than asked by the administration. In the 

last session they were $36,563,638.47 less. If Congress at 

both sessions had appropriated all that the administration rec- 
ommended, the huge total of appropriations would be $84,- 

404,664.10 greater still. So the prevalent opinion that Con- 

gress is mainly to blame is incorrect. It is the Executive which 

is primarily at fault. It ought to be vastly easier for the 

President and Cabinet, a small executive body exempt from 

the dangers of logrolling, to survey the whole field, calculate the 

revenues, and cut the estimates to correspond. But they have 
been wholly recreant to that duty. With the evidence of falling 
revenues painly before them they have not hesitated to demand 
increased expenditures, and instead of obeying the law and 
guiding Congress to obvious and imperative economies, Congress 
has been obliged to restrain and prune their reckless estimates. 
As long as the Executive shows no appreciation of his responsi- 
bility in advising how to make the two ends meet, Congress, with 
its large membership and diversity of interests, can hardly be 
expected to assume the entire responsibility and practice self- 
denial. To accomplish wise results there must be a sympathy of 
purpose and a unity of effort and a recognition of mutual 
responsibility. That has all been lacking in this Congress. 

The estimates submitted to Congress at the beginning of the 
session in December last, including those submitted by supple- 
mental communications, were palpably far in excess of any esti- 
mate of the possible revenues for the year. The President, 
instead of advising Congress as he was commanded to by the 
law: “ How in his judgment the estimated appropriations could 
with least injury to the public service be reduced so as to bring 
the appropriations within the estimated revenues,” said in his 
annual message: 

I assert with the greatest confidence that the people of the United 
States are not jealous of the amount their Government costs if they 
are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay. 

This new doctrine of Democratic economy seems to have been 
impressed well upon the advisers and subordinates of the Presi- 
dent, for in the annual report of the Secretary of Commerce I 
find the precept reiterated : : 

No sane business man would ever 
in expenditure merely by the total. 
ture needed?” “ Was the money well spent?“ 
with tolerance or consider economical the mere absence of e 
especially when it involved him either in larger future out 
greater cost of production. 

No matter what we spend, so long as we get what we need 
and desire! An entirely new doctrine in publie expenditures 
and one seized upon by the party in control of the taxing and 
spending power of our Government to bring it to the verge of, 
if not actually thrust it into, bankruptcy by the appropriations 
made at this session. In their mad rush “to get what they 
need and desire for the outlay” they did not hesitate, in the 
closing hours of the session, to vote a rider on one of the great 
appropriation bills providing for a financial scheme of so-called 
rural credits that proposed to take out of the Federal Treasury 
$50,000,000 that was not there, and to take and appropriate, 
besides, $240,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds that had been 
authorized to be used solely for the building of the Panama 
Canal. Fortunately this rider, voted on by the House, was not 
concurred in by the Senate. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


But I do not contend that the Democratic claim to be the 
party of economy is entirely a fiction. I have no doubt the 
title was once deserved. My only regret is that it no longer 
applies Like many of the virtues and principles claimed by 
the present Democratic Party, it lives only in tradition. And 
it is provoking to see it still flaunted as an existing virtue when 
it is contradicted and belied by their every action. And yet it is 
no more than fair to admit that there still exists in this House 
a little band of Democrats, headed by the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, who have made an honest and 
sturdy fight to revive and uphold the obsolete Democratic tradi- 
tions. They have had no encouragement from the administra- 
tion, they have bad little support in the House, but I have seen 
nt close range their efforts and their discouragements, and 
as they have had no reward except their own self-approval, I 
am glad to give my acknowledgment that their attempts at 


udge of economy or extravagance 
e would ask, Was the expendi- 
And he would not regard 
enditure, 
y or in 


economy have been earnest, disinterested, public-spirited, and 
sagacious. 

What Bagehot said of the English Parliament has been 
péculiarly true of this Congress: 

If you want to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons, make a 


general panegyric on economy. If you want to Invite a sure defeat, 
propose a particular saving. 


FOUR RECKLESS DEMOCRATIC YEARS. 


The appropriations of this session have shamefully disre- 
garded the principles of sound business and true economy. 
With revenues falling and precarious, with business and com- 
mercial conditions feverish and uncertain, with a steady 
monthly deficit and no assured prospect of its relief, and with 
a cash fund reduced to a point that has generally been deemed 
unsafe, the administration has recommended and the Congress 
has authorized expenditures on a larger scale than ever be- 
fore, and no step has been taken to meet the prospective deficit. 
I can see in such conduct no sign of judgment or foresight or 
prudence. It seems to me a reckless gamble, a blind trust that 
some happy chance will effect a deliverance which no sound 
reason can anticipate. 

That is not the way the finances of a Government should be 
administered. There ought to be some proportion between in- 
come and outgo, and their relations ought not to be ignored 
and their accommodation left to chance. That seems to haye 
been the only fiscal policy of this session, and it is but another 
Fon why the administration has lost the confidence of the 
people. 

The total appropriations of this first Democratic Congress 
have been, in round figures, $2,231,000,000, which is 
$113,000,000 larger than its predecessor and $177,000,- 
000 larger than the last Republican Congress. Moreover, in 
the four years before the Democrats secured control of the 
House the Republican Congresses paid out of the current reve- 
nues nearly $70,000,000 more for the Panama Canal con- 
struction than has been paid in the last four years.. These 
figures are so vast that it is difficult to appreciate their sig- 
nificance, but we can estimate it better by thinking how com- 
forting it would be if there were now in our lean and depleted 
Treasury those $177,000,000 which would have been saved 
if the Democrats had even been as economical as those prodigal 
Republicans, whose extravagance they so unsparingly con- 
demned. 

LUCRATIVE OFFICES FILLED GREEDILY, 


The Democratic platform not only denounced the “lavish ap- 
propriations of Republican Congresses" but called for *a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which 
drain the substance of the people" I have seen no sign that 
any of those offices which could be filled by “ deserving Demo- 
crats” have been considered “useless.” On the contrary, no 
Congress of which we have a record has created so many new 
offices with high salaries. And in filling these offices there 
has been exhibited a narrow and avaricious partisanship which 
has not been surpassed since the halcyon days of the spoils 
System under Andrew Jackson. In the 10 appointments to the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Trade Commission, with salaries 
of $12,000 and $10,000 per annum, not a Republican was in- 
cluded. This Congress is the first since 1894 when the Demo- 
cratic Party has had full control of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and so it has given them for the first time an oppor- 
tunity to prove the sincerity of their platform pledges and of 
the criticisms which they had persistently directed at the 
extravagance of the Republican administrations. The figures 
are illuminating and conclusive. 

The description of the Government of France by an eminent 
author is very appropriate to the work of this Congress. Bodley 
wrote: 

Millions of the national wealth are squandered by each Parliament 
on the creation of superfluous posts in a land already overburdened 
with functionaries and on public works designed only to advance 
the local popularity of their promoters. The majority offers no 
opposition, as deputies vote with reciprocal comity for one another's 
prodigalities, 

I recognize that the mere size of the appropriations does not 
prove extravagance, True economy does not consist simply in 
making small appropriations, but in a wise and careful adjust- 
ment of expenditures to income. Conduct which is extravagant 
in a poor man might be parsimony in a millionaire. What is a 
proper and reasonable outlay for the Government in Republican 
times might be extravagance in pinching Democratic times, 
When the income is large the expenditure can correspond, 
but this administration and Congress seems unable to com- 
prehend that a reduction of expenditure ought to accompany 
a severe reduction of income, and is spending more in these 
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«straitened Democratic times than the Republicans ever risked 
in their most prosperous days. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY COUNTRY’S ONLY TOPE, : 

The Treasury balance is to-day only $45,000,000, instead 
of the $166,000,000 which was left them by the Republican 
policies at the beginning of the fiscal year 1914, although for 
months we have been paying vexatious * war taxes." A balance 
of ónly $50,000,000 has for years been considered the dan- 
ger point. The Treasury has not been so empty since the 
Cleveland administration. I am afraid it can only be replen- 
ished, as it was then, by an issue of bends, and that it can only 
be made permanently safe, as it was then, by a change of admin- 
istration. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, February 4, 1915, 


So far as the industrial conditions are concerned, I think, the ques- 
tion has been superficially considered. We need labor in this country, 
and the natives are unwilling to do the work which the aliens come 
over to do. It is perfectis true that in a few cities and localities there 
are congested conditions. It is equally true that in very much larger 
areas we are practically without help. In my judgment no sufficiently 
earnest nnd intelligent effort been made to bring our wants and 
our supply togther, and so far the same forces that give the chief 
onir to this provision of the new bill have stubbornly resisted any 
effort loo! to an intelligent distribution of new immigration to meet 
the needs of our vast — . — In my judgment no such drastic meas- 

ch is untrue and urged for a reason which 


President Woodrow Wilson in a most forceful, truly partiotic 
message vetoing the pending legislation, which contains the 
narrow, un-American literacy test, said: 


In two particulars of vital consequence this bill embodies a radical 
departure from the traditional and long-established policy of this 


| eountry—a policy in which our people have conceived the very charac- 


| the N 


On the veto message of the President on the act (H. R. 6060) to regu- | 
late the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the | 


United States, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I will vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent's veto, because I am opposed to this bill, which is unfair, 
unjust, un-American, and entirely antagonistic to the traditional 
policy of our country. 

The pathway of duty was blazed for President Wilson by two 


distinguished Presidents, Grover Cleveland and William Howard | 


‘Taft, who in no uncertain terms condemned legislation of this 
character. On March 2, 1897, Grover Cleveland, in his memo- 
rable message vetoing the literacy test, said: 


A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigration | 


jis here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from .o lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
DRE UM K IE meets e" and tet d 1 
" the zealous wate ness of our people to preven ury to our 
Political and social fabric, we have ipd. those coming from 
foreign countries to cast thelr lot with us and join in the development 
of our vast domain, securing in return a sbare in the blessings of 
American citizenship. 

A century's stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 
thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the 
success of this generous and free-handed policy, which, while guardi: 
the people's interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical an 
moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work. 

A contemplation of the nd results of this pelicy, can not fail -to 
arouse a sentiment in its defense, for, however it might have been re- 
garded as an original proposition and viewed as an experiment, its ac- 
complishments an nd that if it is to be uprooted at this late day its 
disadvantages should be -plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainties and guarded 
against difficult or oppressive administration. 


Ex-President ‘Taft, vetoing the literacy test on February 14, 
1913, wrote: 

T ean not make up my mind to sign a bill which in its chief provision 
violates a principle that ought, in my rumen to be mee in dealing 
with our immigration. I refer to the literacy test. For the reasons 
stated in Secretary Nagel's letter to me, I can not approve that test. 


Ex-Seeretary of Commerce and Labor Charles Nagel, in his 
letter of February 12, 1913, upon which President Taft based 
his literacy-test veto, wrote the following: 


I am of the opinion that this provision can not be defended upon its 
merits, It was originally ur; as a selective test, For some time 
recommendations in 
our attention. 


tion from southern Italy, am the Poles e Mexicans, and the 
Greeks. T. exclusion would race probably in large part undesira- 
ble but also a great many desirable le, and the embarrassment, ex- 


the test 
coun’ 


s y acq 
attempt to learn to read and write 
P aegra is discouraged by the Government, 
grants in com! to our shores are really striving to 
from the condi under which they have been com- 


free themselves 
pelled to live. 


ter of their Government to be expressed, the very mission and spirit of 

ation in respect of its relations to the peoples of the world out- 
side their borders. It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum 
which have always been open to those who could find nowhere else 
the right and opportunity of constitutional * for what they 
conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men, and it ex- 
cludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have 
meee egets n rac regard to their character, their purposes, or their 

capacity. 

Restrictions ‘like these ndopted earlier in our history as a Nation 
would very materially have altered the course and cooled the humane 
ardors of our politics. The right of political asylum has brought ‘to 
this coun many a man of noble character and elevated purpose who 
was marked as an outlaw in his own less fortunate land and who has 
yet become an ornament to our citizenship and to our publie councils. 

The children and the compatriots of these illustrious Americans must 
stand nmazed to see the representatives of their Nation now resolved, 
In the fullness of our national strength, at the maturity of our great 
institutions, to risk turning such men back from our shores without test® 
of quality or of purpose. It is difficult for me to believe that the full 
effect of this feature of the bill was realizod when it was framed and 
adopted, and it is impossible for me to assent to it in the form in 
which it is here cast. 2 

The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which accompany it 
constitute an even more radical change in the policy of the Nation. 
Hitherto we have generously ‘kept our doors open to all who were not 
unfitted by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support or such 
9833 records and antecedents as were likely to make them a menace 

our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential relationships 
of life. In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of char- 
acter and of quality and to impose tests which exclude and restrict. 
for the new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of character 
or of personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. hose who come seek- 
ing opportunity are not admitted uniess they have already had one of 
the chief of the opportunities they seek—the opportunity of education. 
The object of such provision is restriction, not selection. 


This legislation is an echo of *'know-nothingism," which 
found its expression in the misnamed American Party of un- 
savory memory. Two of its party declarations might well be 
stated in these less troublous times. 

1. That Europe is industriously ridding herself of an excess as a te 
now beco ‘burdensome to her, and whom does she send? Her 
prev her convicts, the outpouring of her almshouses and jails. 

en lately has a would-be regicide been landed. upon our shores by a 
national vessel. * * „ These immigrants from Europe leave there 

ed with all the requisite materials to spread among our citizens 
immigrant radicalism and liberalism. 

2. That ‘the foreigner had become the tool of the political wirepuller ; 
thet the naturalization laws had become a dead letter; that the foreign 
vote had become a decisive factor at election; that the foreigner, 
especially the Irish, was willing to obtain office and power by any 
means. 

The attacks of to-day against immigration are less bitter in 
character but very similar to the broadsides aimed against the 
early immigrants from Ireland, Germany, Sweden, and Scotland, 

The Trish, the German, the Swede, and the Scotch have passed 
threugh the crucible of opportunity and have added to the 
strength and stability of our free institutions. 

Tear away the mask of hypocrisy, “call a pick a pick and a 
spade a spade.” : 

The literacy test is not a selective test. It is a provision 
placed in the bill to exclude from our shores the Russian Jew, 
the Polander, the Greek, the Bohemian, and the Italian from 
southern Italy. The Jew, a member of a persecuted and op- 
pressed race in Russia, coming to our shores seeks an asylum 
of hope and happiness. His energy, his thrift, his thirst for 
knowledge, his devotion to his parents are elements that con- 
tribute prodigally to America's highest type of citizen. 

In the Empire State one of the most learned judges of the 
court of appeals, the court of last resort in our State, Benjamin 


| H. Cardoza, a member of a family of great lawyers, appointed 


by a broad-minded patriotic governor, Martin H. Glynn, is 
proud of his Jewish ancestry. In medicine, law, the arts and 
sciences, and the business world the Jew holds a position of 
preeminence. In this very Sixty-third Congress there are four 
distinguished members of Hebraic origin. 

In the sacred Revolution War for Independence; in the War 
of 1812; in the Mexican War of territorial aggrandizement and 
in the internecine strife to preserve the integrity of the Union; 
in the Spanish-American War, and at Vera Cruz the Jew con- 
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tributed his life and his blood to American ideals and American 
patriotism. : 

The door of opportunity should be thrown wide open to a 
race that can produce a Disraeli, a Benjamin, and in our own 
times a Straus and a Schiff. 

The Italian, who proudly points to his Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of the Western Hemisphere, the Polander, the Greek, 
and the Bohemian need no publie apologists. They are passing 
through the crucible of antagonisms that have become a memory 
to the Irish and German immigrants of the early forties. They 
wil emerge just as triumphantly as have the Irish and the 
Germans. The hewer of wood and the drawer of water" of 
to-day will become the captain of industry of to-morrow. Such 
potentialities are possible and are not far-fetched in a land 
where our free educational system is creating an educational 
level between the rich and the poor. The brawn and sinew of 
the Italian and Polander, the spirit of liberty of the Greek, 
and the stolidity of the Bohemian will prove precious elements 
for deposit in the national melting pot. 

The Middle West, the undeveloped South, and far-off Alaska 
need a great influx of.the laboring immigrant. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of virginal forest and agricultural land need 
the magic of American enterprise and the labor of European 
immigrants. 

The American citizen through education has reached a stage 
where he will not do the work aliens will do. 

In the West and Middle West the majority of farms are 
owned by foreign-born people or their immediate descendants. 
Among these foreign agriculturists who help supply our food- 
stuffs are Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Polanders, and 
Bohemians. The greater the production of foodstuffs the lower 
the cost of living. 

When we consider our ancestors, even if we can point with 
pride to Plymouth Rock, we must be convinced in our heart of 
hearts of the narrowness, the bigotry, and the shallowness of 
the literacy test. To my colleagues on the other side of this 
question, some of whom have honestly fought with fanatical 
fervor for years to place this literacy test on the statute books, 
I commend a real solution of the problem, and to it I intend de- 
voting much of my time while in Congress. 

What is needed in this country is a proper distribution of 
immigration. Men of character should always be welcome to 
our shores. 

The sacrifices of Jones, Lafayette, Kosciusko, Kossuth, 
Steuben, De Kalb, and Pulaski in our Nation’s building should 
not be forgotten. The Irish brigade at Fredericksburg fought 
the battles of their adopted country. Let us not forget, my col- 
leagues, the spirit of our forefathers, who proclaimed to the 
world that this Nation is the land of liberty and equality, a 
land where man worships his Creator as his conscience dic- 
tates, a land that is an asylum for the oppressed of all nations, 
a land that stretches out its hands across the sea to the per- 
secuted people of the world, bidding them a hearty welcome to 
this haven of love and happiness, to this blessed land of 
promise and opportunity. 


Advocating the Appointment of Postmasters of All Classes 
by the Postmaster General-Instead of by the President. 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, the 3d of this month, 
I introduced the following bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads: 
A bill (H. R. 21606) to provide for the gppointment of postmasters 
of all classes by the Postmaster General, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters of the first, second, third, and 
fourth classes shall be appointed and may be removed by the Postmaster 
General, by whom all appointments and removals shall be notified to 
the Auditor for the Post Office Department. 

Sec, 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Iu his annual report for ihe fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
the Postmaster General recommends that the appointment of 
postmasters of the third class be made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and not by the President, as required by existing law. 
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In his report the Postmaster General calls attention to the re- 
port of the First Assistant Postmaster General for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, recommending a change of existing 
law so as to permit the Postmaster General to appoint post- 
masters of the third class. I now read from said report of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, page 16, as follows: 

Under existing law, appointments of third-class postmasters must be 
made by the President and confirmed by the Senate, "This elaborate and 
costly procedure is not warranted by the relative importance of the 
positions. Moreover, there is every service reason for classifying these 
pone. and the time now seems opportune for faking this step, fol- 
owing in the wake of the successful administration of the Executive 
order of May 7, 1913, classifying fourth-class postmasterships. The 
number of third-class postmasters exceeds 6,000, and the salarles range 
from $1,000 to $1,900 per annum. There seems to be no good reason 
why these appointments should not be made by the Postmaster Gener 
by whom the su ul applicants are now nominated to the Presiden 
for appointment. This would expedite the appointments and give the 
Post Office Department immediate control over the incumbents, and 
hence tend to increase efficiency. 

What I have just read, giving the reasons for authorizing the 
Postmaster General to appoint postmasters of the third class, 
applies with equal force to the appointment of postmasters of 
the first and second class, as provided for in my bill. The duties 
and functions of postmasters of all classes are in all respects 
similar. The classes into which postmasters have been divided 
are not determined by the character of the services to be per- 
formed, but is determined altogether by the salaries paid. 

All postmasters whose salaries are as much as $3,000 and 
over are of the first class. All postmasters whose salaries are 
$1,900 and less than $3,000 are of the second class, and all post- 
masters whose salaries are $1,000 and less than $1,900 are of 
the third elass, and all postmasters whose salaries are less tham 
$1,000 are of the fourth class. 

The law now provides that all postmasters except those of the 
fourth class must be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. There is absolutely not one good sound argument 
that can be urged in favor of having postmasters of any class 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

There are now about 8,650 postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes, all of whom must be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, there were ap- 
pointed 3,720 presidentia! postmasters, The applications and 
indorsements of all this vast number of presidential postmasters 
had to be first thoroughly considered and passed on by the 
Postmaster General before the names of those recommended by 
him were sent to the President for his consideration and ap- 
proval. The President, being charged with the responsibility of 
the successful administration of all departments of Government, 
must neeessarially give a great deal of his time to the considera- 
tion of the applicants for these positions before he sends his 
nominations to the Senate. When finally sent to the Senate all 
nominations are referred to the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, where they are again considered before 
they are acted on finally by the Senate in executive session. 
If a vast majority of the nominations for postmasters thus sent 
to the Senate are not passed on by it in a mere perfunctory way, 
a great deal of time must be consumed by the Senate and its 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads that is not at all 
necessary to secure effieiency in the service. If these confirma- 
tions as a general rule are made by the Senate with little or no 
consideration, and thus resulting in no publie good, it is in the 
interest of good legislation to pass the bill I have introduced 
and save the President and the Senate the time and trouble 
entailed upon them by the present method of appointing and 
confirming postmasters of the first, second, and third classes, 

While the appointments of postmasters of all classes is an 
exercise of executive power and a performance of an executive 
duty for which the President and those acting under him are 
wholly responsible, a practice or usage has grown up by which 
the Members of the House of Representatives of the same politi- - 
cal party of the administration are requested by the Postmaster 
General to suggest to him persons to be appointed postmasters 
in their respective congressional districts, and as a rule the per- 
son so suggested is recommended by the Postmaster General to 
the President, and as a general rule the President nominates 
e person thus selected to the Senate for confirmation or re- 

ection. 

To this general practice there is one exception, and that is 
that the Senator is asked to recommend a person for postmaster 
in the city in which he resides instead of the Representative of 
the district in which the town or city is located. This practice 
has been followed by all political parties, as far as I am advised. 

A Representative in this House has a much better opportunity 
to know the character and qualifications of applicants for office 
in his district than is possible for a Senator to know, unless he 
resides in the same district. As a general rule Senators readily 
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acquiesce in this practice, and make no effort, either directly or 
indirectly, to interfere with the exercise of this courtesy ex- 
tended to Members of this body by the President. 

As a general rule Senators confirm the nominations of post- 
masters made in this way, with one exception, and that is where 
the person thus selected is personally offensive to a Senator 
from the State in which the appointee resides. While there is 
no formal rule of the Senate of this kind, there seems to be an 
“unwritten rule” by way of courtesy extended to a Senator 
who alleges that a person thus selected for office is personally 
offensive to him. In the consideration of nominations by the 
Senate, it acts in executive session, behind closed doors, with no 
report or record of what any Senator may say regarding his 
objection to the confirmation of nominations sent to it by the 
President. On this account I am unable to find precedents of 
what has been urged by Senators in the way of “ personal of- 
fensiveness ” that has been thought by the Senate to be of suffi- 
cient gravity to warrant the rejection of a person nominated for 
office by the President. But taking the words “ personally 
offensive” in the ordinary sense in which they are commonly 
used, I would suppose it means that, apart from all political 
considerations, that there is a state of personal ill feeling exist- 
ing between the Senator and the person named for office that 
would make it embarrassing for the Senator to have to transact 
official business with the person objected to by him, or something 
of that kind or along that line. 

Mr. Speaker, I must suppose that in order to justify a man 
big enough and broad enough to be a United States Senator 
in depriving the President and the country of the services of a 
man in public office, simply because the man was personally 
offensive to him, that the grounds or cause for the existence of 
such a state of mind must be of an extremely offensive charac- 
ter, and that any Senator who would take advantage of such a 
practice would not hesitate to make public the nature and de- 
tails of the “ personally offensive” matter of so grave a charac- 
ter as to warrant such action on his part. 

No doubt this custom or practice that has grown up in the 
Senate of objecting to the confirmation of applicants for office 
on grounds of “ personal offensiveness” has sometimes, to say 
the least of it, been abused, and no doubt it has sometimes been 
resorted to by Senators, as a means of indirect selection of a 
postmaster at a particular city more desirable to a Senator, for 
personal and political reasons than the man whose name has 
been sent to the Senate upon the recommendation of a Member 
of this House. Suppose there is a city where there are six ap- 
plicants for postmaster, all of the same political party, all 
qualified, and all men of good character, and none-of them 
objectionable to the Member of this body in whose district the 
appointment is to be made. But, while none are objectionable 
to the Member, one of the six is decidedly preferable, and this 
man so preferred is recommended by the Member and his name 
is sent to the Senate by the President. Then, suppose that the 
man recommended by the Member is less desirable to a Senator 
from the State of the applicant than any of the other five. 
Suppose the Senator and the man whose name has been sent to 
the Senate are of the same political party, but have been of 
different factions in the party, and the Senator may think that 
it is not to his personal or political interest for this particular 
man to be honored with public office, but instead of disclosing 
his real grounds of objection, he reports to the Senate in ex- 
ecutive session, behind closed doors, that this man is “ person- 
ally offensive” to him, and in this way gets rid of him and 
secures the appointment of one of the other applicants, to whom 
the Senator can say: “ You owe your appointment to me. If I 
had not blocked the confirmation of the man recommended by 
your Member of the House, you would not have been appointed. 
I. in this way, forced your Member to come to you, and you 
therefore owe your success to me and not to your Member. 
I therefore expect your friendly aid and support in my next 
contest for the nomination for the Senate.” 

Then, to make the case all the more odious, suppose this 
objecting Senator had used all the power and influence he 
had with the Member of the House to get him to recommend 
one of the other applicants, and in failing to do so resorts to 
the “personally offensive” submarine objection in order to 
get rid of the man preferred by the Member, with the purpose 
of ultimately bringing him around to the support of the man 
the Senator wants appointed. Of course it is not to be pre- 
sumed that many such men would ever be elected to that great 
body at the other end of this Capitol, but it is best to make 
such possibilities impossible by passing my bill. 

Mr. Speaker, under the rules of this House we are not per- 
mitted to call the names of Senators in discussing their actions 
and votes in the Senate. Therefore I can not call names in a 
case illustrating how the use of a single objection of this kind 


has prevented the confirmation of a good man, who was recom- 
mended for appointment as postmaster in a city in his district 
by a Member of this body, and whose name was sent to the 
Senate by the President after fully considering the objections 
of a Senator from the same State. 

In the case I am referring to, when objection to confirmation 
was made by the Senator, the nomination was referred to a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, which subcommittee gave a hearing to the object- 
ing Senator and the Member of this House upon whose recom- 
mendation the name of the man objected to was sent to the 
Senate for confirmation. The subcommittee fixed a day for the 
hearing, and at the hearing the Senator filed a letter addressed 
to the Senators composing the subcommittee making his ob- 
jection to confirmation in the following language, leaving out 
the names of the Senator and the man whose confirmation 
was opposed: 

I therefore object to Mr. , 
he is Brice ei iA politically obnoxious and offensive to mer 8 

gn ^ 

At the hearing this letter was read first, before any other 
proceedings were had, whereupon one of the Senators on the 
subcommittee, addressing the Member of this House who had 
recommended the appointment of the man whose confirmation 
was under consideration, said: 

Then, Mr. —, there isn't any need of your making a state- 
ment, . 

But upon the earnest insistence of the Member to be heard 
Ín his own behalf, in order to give the reasons for having 
recommended the man thus objected to, one of the other Sena- 
tors, who was chairman of the subcommittee, then said: 

Then state your case as briefly as you can, You understand that it 
is already settled against you, 

The Member, after being requested to be as brief as possible, 
was permitted in a most hurried manner to make a statement, 
which was printed afterwards by order of the committee. Sub- 
sequently the Senator, who could not be present at the first hear- 
ing, was afterwards heard and the Member again heard in reply, 
In the hearing the Senator reiterated what he had said in his 
letter in substance, but gave no specific or detailed information 
as to the “ personal and politically offensive” matter, and gave 
no names of persons who had furnished him with the informa- 
tion, although requested to do so by the Member who was 
present. 

The subcommittee, as I am informed, after the hearing was 
closed decided to recommend the rejection of the nomination. 
But in the meantime the Member requested the President to 
withdraw the name of the applicant, which was immediately 
done, so that neither the nomination or recommendation was 
actually acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as my knowledge goes, this is the first 
time that a Senator, in objecting to the confirmation of a post- 
master in his own State, has ever assigned as part of his 
grounds for opposing confirmation “ political offensiveness.” I 
must confess that I am at a loss for a definition of “ political 
offensiveness,” but I suppose that the Senator who urged it 
has his own standards as to when an applicant for office from 
his State is “personally and politically obnoxious and offen- 
sive” to him. To what extent this applicant was “ personally of- 
fensive," and to what extent he was “ politically offensive " to 
the Senator I am unable to state. The personal element may 
have been but 1 per cent of the whole, while the political 
element may have been 99 per cent. But, to say the least of it, 
the Senator asked that he be rejected on both grounds. Now, 
it is just possible that a Senator who is so “sensitive” on 
* political grounds" might magnify this feeling toward an ap- 
plicant for office so as to be looking through colored glasses as 
to the element of personal “ offensiveness.” 

The case I refer to arose in a State where the Democratic 
Party had been so badly split up into factions that the Repub- 
lieans had carried the State for Governor in two elections, 
although the State is normally Democratic by a good safe 
majority. In that factional struggle the Senator had been 
active as a member of one faction and the “ politically offen- 
sive" applicant for the postmastership had acted with the 
other and larger faction. We all know that factional party 
strife often develops into contests of great bitterness, in which 
for the time being members of both factions become politically 
very offensive to each other. But, Mr. Speaker, are we in this 
“land of the free and home of the brave" to tolerate proscrip- 
tive punishments for opinion's sake? Shall men be punished 
simply because they have honestly differed with other men on 
political questions and policies? There is no knowing to what 
lengths such an abuse of power may go. Suppose it should 


happen that when a new President is inaugurated and sends the 
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names of his Cabinet to the Senate for confirmation that a 
Senator from each of the States from which the several Cabinet 
members come arises in the executive session of the Senate and 
urges personal and political offensiveness to each member of 
the new Cabinet. Is it possible that the whole list would un- 
cermoniously be rejected, with nothing more than the bare 
statements of Senators in the recesses of an executive session 
that the men, however great, however well qualified for their 
respective duties, and however patriotic, were * personally of- 
fensive" to one Senator from each of the States from which 
these men may come? Of course such a thing is so unlikely 
and improbable as to hardly deserve serious notice. But a 
practice that permits such a course of action to be pursued 
toward a postmaster is just as bad in principle and just as 
reprehensible in application as when applied to a Cabinet officer. 

Under the possibilities of such an '* unwritten rule" a general 
of the Army or an admiral of the Navy can be rejected for 
promotion because for some fancied personal grievance of a 
Senator he may have made himself “personally offensive” to 
him. But when it gets to be a common practice to refuse con- 
firmation simply because the man named by the President for 
public office is “politically offensive" to a Senator it is cer- 
tainly high time that at least one “unwritten rule" of the 
Senate be abolished; and if this can not be done, the people 
should take the matter into their own hands and see that no 
man who is so small and so wrapped up in himself as to have a 
good man rejected for official place simply because the man is 
* personally and politieally offensive" to him, whatever that may 
mean, No citizen of this country should be forced to pass over 
the political * bridge of sighs" to appease the pevish wrath of 
so small a man, although for the time being he may happen to 
he a United States Senator. 

Mr. Speaker, for these and many other good and sufficient 
reasons I shall press my bill for passage by the House at the 
first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress next December. 


Export of Arms and Ammunition. 


Let us stand on our ru and let us do the right. While just and 
generous to the smallest, let us fearlessly insist that the greatest powers 
shall respect our flag and the legitimate commerce carried under its 
beautiful folds. And iet the free winds of heaven no longer be offended 
by that flag hoisted above a trade that has upon it the curse of Cain. 
Let us be neutral. Let us be honestly neutral. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY VOLLMER. 


OF IOWA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, on the first day of the present 
session of Congress I introduced the resolution known as H. J. 
Res, 377, to prohibit the export of arms and ammunition. Since 
that time some 3,000,000 American cítizens have petitioned 
Congress to enact such legislation. 

I introduced that resolution as an American citizen and an 
American representative, knowing my duty as such to prefer 
the interests of no country to those of the United States, and 
not to permit inherited racial antipathies, if any, to swerve me 
from the faithful performance of that duty. I introduced that 
resolution because as an American I did not want my country, 
in the eyes of all contemporaries and of all posterity, to stand 
there as the archhypocrite of the world, that goes into the 
Lord's holy sanctuary in response to a presidential proclamation 
and prays for peace, while her pockets are filled with blood 
money as wicked as the thirty pieces for which Judas sold his 
Master. 

Into what sort of spiritual communion on that Sunday of 
October 4 did you get, O my American brother, with * the Lord, 
thy God, who knoweth all things,’ when you gate Him lip 
service in the cause of peace and humanity and then on Monday 
resumed your interrupted occupation of shipping the instru- 
ments of murder to one side only of an unequal contest, in 
which we pretend that all the contestants are our friends. 
Thus we help part of our dear friends to kill or maim others of 
our dear friends! Thus we are helping seven who have jumped 
on two, while a couple of other thugs are waiting around the 
corner ready to jump on, too, when the right moment comes; 
but they do not dare just yet, because the minority is putting 


up too stiff a fight, a fight against which Marathon and Ther- 
mopylae and Salamis and Platea were tame exhibitions! How 
many German and Austrian widows and orphans and cripples 
will be made with our arms and our munitions? I do not know, 
but I fear the account will be kept somewhere by the Nemesis 
that comes to nations as to individuals, who have crimes of 
blood on their souls! Let us not deceive ourselves. We are 
particeps criminis to the greatest crime against humanity and 
civilization in all the annals of time, for so I regard the present 
world-wide war. 

In the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, we have 
had several hearings on my resolution. We have defended 
it—and some of the most distinguished citizens of this country 
have assisted us—on moral, economic and sentimental grounds 
and on grounds of the highest national policy. Against the 
resolution no argument has been made and I predict that 
none will be made. The ammunition ring does not do business 
that way. And in the pro-British press of this country, I have 
seen but two suggestions that could be dignified with the name 
of arguments in opposition : 

First. That the adoption of the resolution would in itself be an 
unneutral act against the allies. 

Second. That it might be a bad precedent for us to establish, if 
we should ever get into war and, being in a state of unpre- 
oe. would ourselves desire to import arms and ammu- 

tion. 


Now, as to the first argument, my answer is that not only 


would it not be an unneutral act of which the allies could 
justly complain, to adopt the resolution, but that we can not 
be genuinely neutral without it; that the maintaining of our 
neutrality in spirit as well s in the letter, as George Wash- 
ington put it, to be friendly and impartial to all—requires 
such legislation, since the control of the seas is at present 
absolutely with Great Britain, and our supplies can only reach 
one side. Ethical obligations always depend on the concrete 
facts of the particular case. This is not an abstract question. 
The actual existing conditions determine our duty. As the old 
law writers put it, when the reason of the rule fails, the rule 
fails. 'Trying to be honestly neutral, we do not ask you to 
help Germany and Austria; but we do ask you to stop helping 
the other side. 

The precedents of 100 years, as such, withoyt considering 
the reason on which they are based—an implied equality of 
opportunity for both sides to get these things from us—estab- 
lish our right to export them, if we choose, but no obligation 
to do so. We are under no obligation, express or implied, by 
treaty, international law or law of neutrality, to continue 
this infamous trade. We are under no obligation to export 
anything that belongs to us. 

I can not understand how our great President, for whom I 
have always entertained the very highest respect, can possibly 
reconcile his present declaration that this legislation would be 
unneutral in view of the following language taken verbatim 
from his first message to Congress on Mexican affairs, in 
August, 1913: 

For the rest, I deem it my duty to exercise the authority conferred 
upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that neither side 
to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive any assistance from 
this side € border. I shall follow the best practice of nations 
in the metter of neutrality by forbidding the exportation of arms or 
munitions of war of any kind from the United States to any part 
of the Republic of Mexico a policy suggested by several interestin 
precedents and certainly dictated by many manifest considerations o 
practical expediency. e can not h the circumstances be the parti- 
sans of either party to the contest that now distracts Mexico, or con- 
stitute ourselves the virtual umpire between them. 

Again I find in our highest authority on international law, 
being John Bassett Moore's Digest of International Law, vol- 
ume 7, page 748, the following language on the subject: 


Much misapprehenslon as to the quality of the act to supply contra- 
band articles, such as arms and munitions of war, to the parties to 
an armed conflict has arisen from the statement so often made that 


the trade in contraband is lawful and not prohibited. This statement, 


when made with reference to the preventive duties of neutral govern- 
ments is quite correct, but if applied to tbe duties of individuals it is 
quite incorrect. The acts which individuals are forbidden to commit 
and the acts which neutral governments are obliged to prevent are 
by no means the same, precisely as the acts which the neutral gov- 
ernment is obliged to prevent and the acts which It is forbidden to, 
commit are by no means the same. The supply of materials of war 
such as arms and ammunition to either party in an armed conflict, 
although neutral governments are not obliged to prevent it, constitutes 


on the part of the individuals who engage in it a 8 in hos- . 
a 


tilities, and as such is conf y an unneutral act. Should the 
overnment of the individual itself supply such articles it would clearly 
depart from its position of neutrality. 

That this is a correct statement of international law was 
recognized by Great Britain when, on April 23, 1898, it issued 
a proclamation warning British subjects against doing any 
act “in derogation of their duty as subjects of a neutral power 
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or any violation or contravention of the law of nations" among 
which was enumerated the “export of arms, ammunition, mili- 
tary stores, or materials.” 

From the foregoing it appears that under general interna- 
tional law as recognized by Great Britain itself, the act of our 
citizens in exporting arms and ammunition, is an unneutral 
act. If our Government decides to forbid the commission of 
such unneutral acts by its own citizens, can such action on the 
part of our Government be declared to be unneutral, since 
its object is to establish neutrality? It seems to me that with 
this falls the last argument of the opponents of the various 
measures pending before Congress designed to stop the export 
of arms and ammunition. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the further 
fact that there is now on the statute books of Great Britain 
an act very similar in its wording to H. J. Res. 377, con- 
ferring the discretionary power on the King of England to 
forbid the export of arms and ammunition. Also that nearly 
all the neutral countries of Europe have since this war began 
enacted such legislation; also that the German Government 
during the Spanish-American War stopped the export of such 
DAS on receiving a protest from our minister, Andrew D. 

hite. 

Suppose two men are fighting here on this floor and I have 
knives and pistols and other arms and only one can get near me 
and I keep handing out these weapons to him, is that impartial 
neutrality? 

Take for instance another illustration, which I received in 
a letter from an old apple grower in Oregon. I have an or- 
chard and a neighbor on my right wants to steal my apples 
and a neighbor on my left hands him a ladder so that he can 
get at the apples and then gets down on his knees and prays 
to God to stop all stealing of apples, is that honest neutrality? 

Because England may be disappointed in her hope to have 
this country and her inexhaustible resources as allies, does not 
establish her right to complain if we say that by reason of ex- 
isting, unprecedented conditions, for our own moral and material 
welfare, we do not choose longer to be her accomplice. 

Now, as to the second argument: If we fear that we are 
going to be involved in war, and that we will be short of arms 
and ammunition, then, for goodness sake, stop exporting them, 
and conserve these resources, instead of depleting our private 
arsenals for England’s benefit and sending out our cannons and 
guns and powder and shot and shell and armored automobiles 
and steel arrows, and so forth, to be used against our tradi- 
tional friends; yea, possibly some of them sometime to be used 
against ourselves, since they are going out to the only countries 
with whom we are liable to have trouble and are having 
trouble now. 

To adopt this resolution would not only shorten this war, 
which is our overwhelming economic interest, but the incorpora- 

E *tion of the principle lying at the base of the resolution into 
general international law, which I confidently expect sometime 
to come, will be one of the most efficient deterrents of war and 
would mark the greatest practical progress ever made by the 
peace propaganda. 

Great Britain's claim that we must continue to export contra- 
band to her, that we are in duty bound to do so, takes on an 
nlmost comical aspect, when you observe that she has herself 
forbidden the neutral countries of Europe to make such exports 
to Germany and Austria; that we have repeatedly placed em- 
bargoes on arms and ammunition beginning as early as 1794 
and down to the resolution of 1898, as amended on motion of 
Senator Roor in 1912 and applied by Presidents Taft and Wil- 
son, the latter insisting on genuine neutrality as against a 
mere paper neutrality, and that for the benefit of a lot of Mexi- 
can greasers, saying that Huerta had ports and Carranza had 
none, and that it was our duty to treat them alike, in fact, and 
not merely to live up to the dead letter of statutes not equally 
and impartially applicable under the concrete circumstances of 
the case. Are Mexican greasers nearer to the heart of our 
Chief Executive and the Secretary of State than Germans and 
Austrians, who have from thirty to forty millions of blood rela- 
tions in this country? England insists that we must not cease 
exporting contraband to her, a trade frowned upon by interna- 
tional law, but at the same time, having the control of the sea, 
she arrogates to herself the right to interfere with and stop 
our trade in noncontraband with neutral countries. She is 
doing this to-day. She stops our ships, flouts our registry, in- 
sults Old Glory, and blockades our ports. Within sight of New 
York's stupendous skyscrapers, English men-of-war are lying in 
wait to stop and search every outgoing vessel. ‘They have 
dragged American ships to their harbors, and have detained 
them for months. They have trampled on American passports, 


taken American citizens from American ships and incarcerated 
them in British prisons. They have violated our mails. They 
have crippled our foreign trade, and I charge that they are 
doing all these things, not solely on account of the effect on 
their belligerents, but with the purpose of thwarting our legiti- 
mate hope to build up a merchant marine and get new markets 
out of the commercial situation produced by the war. They 
started this war—that is, they created the diplomatic situation 
which made war not only possible but probable—so that they 
could steal German trade and German colonies, as well as de- 
stroy the German fleet. The Germans were too smart and too 
enterprising for them. They could not compete with them. 
They were losing their own markets to them, and the German 
fleet was growing at such a rate that they could not sustain the 
two-power standard. All these things were admitted to me per- 
sonally by people close to the ruling powers in England years 
ago. 

So, some 10 years ago, Edward VII began to travel about 
Europe weaving the mesh of encircling alliances, all aiming to 
isolate Germany and leave her unsupported, confronting a great 
numerical superiority, when the inevitable fatal day should 
arrive to try out this issue of the ages. 

If you want to know the real cause of this war do not read 
the blue, white, orange, and so forth, books compiled by the 
trained liars of European diplomacy, but just recall in your 
memories the explosion that took place when England was 
flooded with goods bearing the formula “Made in Germany.” 
No; this war was not made in Germany, but “made in Ger- 
many" caused this war! At that time a British statesman said: 

The moment the Ger 
Englishman will be „CCC n 

Without English encouragement the Russian grand duke 
would not have dared to attack the educated, trained, and dis- 
ciplined fighting forces of Germany (not one in a thousand of 
whom is illiterate) with their ignorant Russian hordes, of whom 
not two in a thousand are able to read and write. And yet 
Europe from the North Cape to the Golden Horn is to be placed 
helpless at their feet. 4 ^ 

Failing miserably in their attempt to argue this question, our 
pro-British press dares to question the loyalty of German- ` 
Americans in general and of Members of Congress of that blood 
in particular, because we favor this legislation. The German- 
Americans need no defense nt my hands. In every war in 
which this country has been involved, they have furnished more 
than their numerical proportion of men for the armies of the 
Union. And in the walks of peace, have they not been good 
citizens in the main, sober, industrious, thrifty, paying their 
debts, and contributing their share to the astonishing develop- 
ment of our common country? 

As for my colleagues in Congress and myself, who have been 
threatened by this reptile press with prosecution for treason, 
deportation, loss of citizenship, and what not, all I have to say 
to them is: “Do your dirtiest. We defy you.” We remember 
what you said to the reyered Carl Schurz in 1870 when under 
similar circumstances he took a similar position for genuine 
neutrality. On the floor of Congress he was threatened with a 
dungeon. But he did not go there, and we will not. We know 
our duty as American citizens and American officials, and we 
will continue to perform it, no matter how many fits you throw, 
and though your spleen should choke you. 

If the position of this press is correct, that we are under 
obligations to Great Britain to continue this trade in contra- 
band, while she has the right to interfere with and stop our 
trade in noncontraband with neutrals, then what is the use of 
talking about our neutrality? That presupposes that we are 
a sovereign, free, and independent Nation; but if the argument 
of our opponents is valid, then we are not that, but a British 
dependency ; then you are not self-governing, but blooming colo- 
nials, territorials, don't ye know; you should take down the 
American flag and hoist the Union Jack. You should tear up 
that great muniment of freedom promulgated 138 years ngo, 
the Declaration of Independence. 

In the name of America's martyr dead, from Lexington to 
Yorktown and from Lake Erie to New Orleans; remembering 
Britain's perfidlous attitude toward us from 1861 to 1865, and 
in every crisis of our history; in the name of Ireland's 700 
years of tragie story, with its pitiful procession from the prison 
to the gallows of Irish orators, statesmen, and poets, and its 
countiess thousands of Irish men, women, and children sacrl- 
ficed to the Moloch of British tyranny by tlie sword, by fire, and 
famine; in the name of India, where hunger and pestilence walk 
hand in hand with British civilization; in the name of the little 
South African Republics whom she murdered in cold blood 
because she wanted their gold; in the name of China upon whom 
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she waged the infamous opium war; in the name of Denmark, 
of Holland, and even of France, whose fleets she destroyed 
when her policy so decreed; in the name of every people on 
earth that desires free and independent development without 
being constantly under the blighting shadow of English naval- 
ism, I appeal to you, my fellow countrymen, without regard to 
race descent or other discrimination. Let us stand on our 
rights and let us do the right. While just and generous to the 
smallest, let us fearlessly insist that the greatest powers shall 
respect our flag and the legitimate commerce carried under its 
beautiful folds; and let the free winds of heaven no longer 
be offended by that flag hoisted above a trade that has upon 
it the curse of Cain. Let us be neutral! Let us be honestly 
neutral! 


Repeal of Tax on Mixed Flour. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue Hovsk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, several bills were introduced at 
the present session of Congress to repeal the tax on mixed flour. 
These bills will be reintroduced and pressed for consideration 
at the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

I herewith submit for printing in the Recorp, under the gen- 
eral leave to print, an article sent to me by Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, 
Chief Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, as to the 
effect of an exclusive diet of wheat flour in the form of ordinary 
bread on fowls. 

I also present for printing in the Recorp an article written 
by William Jago in the London Lancet on the subject of bread 
made from a mixture of wheat flour and corn flour, and so 


forth: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BuREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1915. 
Hon. HgNnY T. RAINEY 


House of Representativcs, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mm. RAIN BT: In confirmation of our telephone conversation, I 
beg to say that a copy of the press notice I mentioned has been sent 
you under separate cover. The title of the article concerning the 
effects of an exclusive diet of wheat flour which I mentioned is as 
follows: Experimental polyneuritis: Effects of exclusive diet of wheat 
flour, in the form of ordinary bread, on fowls.” Inasmuch as this arti- 
cle appeared in a technical journal which is probably not easily acces- 
sible to you, I take the liberty of inclosing a photographic copy of it. 


Very truly, yours, 
Cant. L. ALSBERG, Chief. 
(Inclosure.) 
EXPERIMENTAL POLYNEURITIS, 
[Received for publication July 27, 1914.] 


EFFECTS OF EXCLUSIVE DIET OF WHEAT FLOUR, IN THE FORM OF ORDINARY 
BREAD, ON FOWLS, 


[W. Richard Ohler, M. D.] 


In the Journal of the American Medical Association (Journal of the 
American Medical Association, lviii, 2059, 1912, and Ixiii, 1287, 1914) 
Dr. John M. Little, of St. Y Hospital, St. Anthony, Newfound- 
land, describes a form of neuritis which is fairly prevalent in Newfound- 
land and on the coast of Labrador. Dr. Little concludes that the disease 
is true beriberi, and that its cause is to be found in the fact that so 
many of the natives live on a restricted diet, consisting largely of highly 
milled white flour. The following experiments were undertaken at the 
suggestion of Dr. Little in order to study the effects of an exclusive 
diet of white flour in the form of 8 white bread. Chickens were 
selected for the experiments because of the ease in securing them, and 
because of the general uniform results obtained with chickens in various 
dietary experiments. 

The birds were kept indoors in plain wire cages, each cage built to 
accommodate two fowls. The floors of the cages were covered with 
sawdust and were cleaned daily. The fowls were kept supplied with 
fresh water and from time to time were given cracked oyster shells. 

0 gie p were made to isolate the cages. Control birds were used, 
and UE ned perfectly well throughout the whole time of the experi- 
ments. 

The experiments were conducted as follows: 

Group I. 10 fowls. Diet—White bread made with yeast. 


. 2 fowls. Diet—Wheat grain in kernel. 
Group VIII. 2 fowls. Diet—White fice. Market variety. 


r. 
In the following paragraphs no attempt will be made to relate the 
full course of the experiment in each fowl. Enough detail is in the 
table to give a good idea of how the fowls react to each particular kind 
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of diet. It only remains, then, to summarize results in each group and 
to draw what general conclusions seem justified. 

Taking Group I, for an example: Here there were 10 fowls on a diet 
of white bread made with yeast. The table shows that the disease made 


age loss of weight 0 s ] . " 
36. M 2055 eu about 30 per cent. In 2 of the birds, No. 46 and No. 


In the large majority of fowls the first symptoms of paral were 
a slight unsteadiness, together with viden dt an invo spine ag of the 


disease. In such cases the fowls would stand teetering migaty forward 
as if trying to balance on their toes and in wal would do so with 
8 n all cases walking 
e bir 


the difficulty of interpreting results. In most cases, early in the disease 
the achilles reflexes. — to be a { pre. 


minute or so this condition was followed by a porod during which the 

rom the above descrip- 
n with symptoms of a 
peripheral paralysis the progress showed involvement of the higher 


The following case is presented to give a typical clinical record: 

“Fowl No. 1: During first 10 days fowl ate heartily of diet and ap- 
peered at all times active and well, except for more or less diarrhea. 

n the eleventh day fowl began to refuse food, and on the fifteenth day 
forced feeding commenced. First epee of paralysis noted on the 
twenty-second day. On this day the fowl was SY. unsteady and 
stood teetering forward and backward on its toes; when forced to walk, 
did so with a high step, pushing the feet well forward, as if trying to 
brush something from in front of-him. Three days later a slight head 
tremor was noted, and the bird walked with a decided stagger, but 
did not fall. Next day both wings drooped; walked with great diffi- 
culty, and every now and then the joint formed by the tibio tarsus and 
tarso metatarsus seemed to give way and the fowl suddenly assumed a 
squatting position. In the squatted most of the time on the flexed 
tarso metatarsus, with the feet clawed. On the following day could not 
stand. Comb very cyanotic; convulsive movements now and then, with 
retraction of the head. Next day prostrated; chloroformed. Duration 
of the discase, six days." 

This record may be taken as a good example of the disease as seen in 
all the different-groups. In some cases no head tremor was noted, in 
some retraction of the head was more marked, in others MT to 
retain food of any kind, even water, was a marked symptom, and in a 
few the disease ran a very rapid course, lasting only two or three days. 
These are about the only variations, however, from the description of 
the disease as given above. 

When fed on an exclusive diet of white bread made with qu there- 
fore, chickens come down in from four to five weeks with a disease 
almost exactly similar to polyneuritis gallinarum as produced in fowls 
with a diet of polished rice. Furthermore, the examination of patho- 
logical sections proves conclusively the presence of a definite neuritis, 
since the leg muscles, especially the extensor group, show marked 
diffuse fatty degeneration and the sciatic nerves, when stained by the 
Marchi method, show marked fatty degeneration of the myelin sheath. 
The condition is not due to inanition, since in all cases at autopsy there 
was found an abundance of fat. 

In Group II four fowls were fed on an exclusive diet of white bread 
made without yeast. Averaging the results, we find that symptoms of 
PUE appeared in 26 days, the disease lasted about 6 days, and the 
owls lost 28 per cent of their original weight. "The clinical picture 
was practically the same as that described for fowl No. 1. On the other 
hand, the pathological findings are not as convincing. In two cases the 
sciatic nerves showed evidences of a mild degeneration, but the other 
two cases were negative. No explanation of this discrepancy can be 
given unless it be due to some error in the preparation of the tissues for 
sections, From the results in this group it is apparent, then, when fed 
on white bread made without yeast, fowls come down with a poly- 
neuritis somewhat sooner than when fed with bread containing yeast. 
This is in accordance with the findings of Holst (Holst, Journal of 
Hygiene, vil, 1907, 619) upon feeding pigeons with different forms of 
ship biscuit. 

It has been n shown that fowls fed on an exclusive diet of 
white bread, either with or without yeast, come down with the disease 
similar in practically all ts to iyneuritis gallinarum as pro- 
duced by polished rice. In view of this fact, it is of interest to note 
that when fed on a diet of whole wheat bread, even when made without 
yeast, fowls remain perfectly well for as long as 75 days. As the 
results under Group III in the table will show, two of the fowls 
po in weight, while the others lost onl slightly. Further, all the 
owls took their food or well throughout the whole time—a decided 
contrast to the behavior of the birds fed on white bread. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that whole wheat bread contains some element (or ele- 
ments) lacking in white bread, which are necessary for the maintenance 
of proper y metabolism, This eyes receives added strength 
when attention is called to the fact that those cases in Groups I and II, 
where feedings were forced, came down with the disease even sooner 
than when the fowls were left to take food as they wished. In other 
words, it is not so much a question of the amount of food given as it is 
a question of the kind of food; that is to say, whether or not the food 
contains the required elements or *“ vitamines," 

The two fowls in Group IV were fed on the same white bread as the 
fowls in Group I, but, in addition, 75 grams of scratch food were given 
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this amount of normal food was sufficient 
since the fowls remained pe. 


once a weck. 
to satisfy 


d 


— I. 

sary for pro 

long enough 
n Groups V and VI 

Fowls fed on whole corn petas. perfec well for 

the corn y d < come down with the same disease as when fi 
e c 


' signs of paralysis, so fowls 
time remain well In both 
showed a me in weight and the other a loss. 

p represents an attempt to ascertain the effect of a starva- 
tion diet. Both fowls were started on normal diet, then the amount 
was gradually cut down, until after about 21 days the birds were 
ree g nothing but water. One fowl went for 38 days without food 
and the other for 56 days. In neither fowl was there a ical picture 

of . the picture seemed rather to be due to mus weakness. 

In No. 23 there was no progress in the disease at all; the fowl re- 

mained sli nigh es magma or a period of 10 days and was then found 

dead. In No. the fowl was noticed to be rather unsteady for 4 days, 
and was then chloroformed. The sciatic nerves in both cases show 
no clear-cut evidence of fatty degeneration. In No. 23 sections of the 
liver show many areas of n The liver cells contain no fat 

vacuoles and there is no apparent cause of the necrosis. 
Before conetuding this report it may be of Interest to state that in 
smears were made from living birds and cultures 

e smears were negative and 
Furthermore, examination 


bl 
The results are in fene accord with the results in fowls fed on 
various other foodstuffs. 


ly- 
sago, white to, 

ts, boiled swee pue eream of wheat. 
orm of ordi bread 


a tly was not used. Holst (Holst. Journal of Hygiene 
615) has shown that pigeons fed on biscuits baked with rye flour, either 
with or without yeast, do n 


kinds of rice di 


CONCLUSIONS. 

From the results of these experiments it can be stated with certainty 
that when fed on an exclusive diet of white bread, whether with or 
without yeast, fowls develop a definite polyneuritis. This condition 
has been demonstrated by histological of both nerve and muscle 


tissue. 

Furthermore, it can be stated with — certainty that when fed on 
an exclusive diet of whole-wheat bread fowls remain perfectly well. To 
say, then, that any exclusive diet may cause dem rry of polyneuritis 
is not true to fact. Apparently. is some substance or substances 
present in whole-wheat bread not present in white bread which are 
essential to the health of the organism. In other wo it would seem 
that in the relation between whole-wheat flour and highly milled white 
flour we are dealing with the same problem as in the relation between 
unpolished and polished rice. This problem arises, however, only where 
the diet is restricted and consists ost exclusively of white flour or 


and beriberi are the same 


with whole corn, wheat, qu hominy, and rice, as well as 
different kinds of wheat bread 
of evidence that beriberi is ciency Finally, these 
experiments zo a long way toward proving the contention of Dr. Little 
that a restricted diet, consisting largely of white bread, is a 
factor, if not the single factor, in the cause of beriberi in North New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

[The uA bg Der were conducted In two sections—the first in the 

artment of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine . the summer of 


1513. and the second in the Department of Bacteriology during the 


spring of 1914—both at the Harvard Medical School. I wish to thank 
both Dr. Rosenau and Dr. Wolbach for their great kindness and many 
helpful suggestions. ] 

Reel for different breads used: 


te bread with qur 
1quart flour (King Arthur) 
ya an yeast cake (Fleischman: 
teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
Whit red without yeast (yeast powder) 
e ad without y powder) : 
f flour (King Arthur) 
ea 
$ 


teaspoonsful baking powder (Royal 
8 : 8 1 loaf. 


Whole wheat without yeast: 
3 uart whole-wheat flour (Franklin Mills) 
eaping teaspoonsful baking powder (Royal) 
1t nful salt 1 loaf. 


enspoo;! 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
1 teaspoonful lard 

Ingredients in each case mixed with enough water and milk (half and 
half) to make a dough. 


[Copy of an article in the Lancet, London, February 18, 1915.1 
THE DEARER LOAF. 

To the EDITOR or THE LANCET. 

Sim: As a result of the appearance of your. leading article, with this 

title, of January 30, I have 


asked by the Corn Products Co. (Ltd.), 


to forward you some loayes made from a mixture of wheaten flour 
and corn flour. My son, Mr. William C. Jago, who now controls the 
Jago Laboratories, has had some loaves. baked lor me in a test bakery, 
DM these, numbered 1, 2, 8, and 4, were forwardcl to you 

The following are particulars of the mixture from which the respec- 
tive loaves were made: 1. London Town household flour only, with salt, 
— UM water. 2. Mixture of 90 parts same flour with 10 parts 
corn pua in addition, gelatinized corn flour at the rate of 4 pounds 
to the sack of 280 poun and dry cornstarch sugar at the rate of 2 
pounds to the sack were used. Other ingredients as before. 3. Mixture 
g os parts same flour with 20 parts corn flour; additions, etc., as im 

0. 2. 4. Mixture of 66 parts same flour with 20 corn flour and 
flour; additions, ete., as in No. : e volumes of the 
tate WES AN follows : es of the flour or flour mix 


unmixed flour, but in vo case they were of fair volume and good 
emselves will however, best show you the 
gen character of the resultant bread. I think you will agree that 

color and general appearance Nos. 2 and 3 are fairly equal No. 1, 
A Mp prove yd 1 

oyment of No. ture would increase the available suppl, 
of breadstuffs from 100 parts to 111 parts, while in the case of nae! 
the increase would be from 100 parts to 125 p y 

In the case of No. 4 the object of the experiment was somewhat 
different, viz, to prepare bread that should have about the same protein 
value as the white flour used in the preceding mixtures. A sample of 
the flour yielded 10 per cent of protein on analysis. Taking the protein 
content of pea flour at 25 per cent, a mixture of two parts of pea flour 
to three pazes of corn flour would also contain 10 per cent of protein, 
and might therefore be used in any desired proportion with the wheaten 
flour without altering its protein content. In the case of No. 4 two 
parts of wheaten flour were taken to one part of the pea and corn flour 
mixture. This represents a somewhat large addition to a flour which 
to start with was somewhat on the weak side. The dough was naturally 
very friable in the handling, but nevertheless made a fair loaf. Again. 
the sample itself will best show you the nature of the bread. (In ali 
cases please make allowance for the staleness and effects of packing on 
the loaves when they reach you.) I think you will agree that this 
bread is not at all unpleasant in either appearance or flavor. Judging 
from its physical character, I should say such bread would be ve 
digestible and its proteins capable of very good absorption. In 
probability the ratio of absorption would be slightly higher than is the 
case of the white bread. The use of such a mixture, if necessity arose, 
would raise the amount of available breadstuffs from 100 to 150 parts 
and with no loss to nutritive value. 

At present market prices the No. 4 mixture works ont slightly lower 
in price than the flour. There is not likely to be any shortage in the 
world’s supply of corn flour, and in addition to there are lentils 
and soya beans to draw on as auxiliary sources of protein. The latter 
8 is exceedingly rich in flesh formers, and yields a flour which 
is light in color and of pleasant flavor. 

I am, sir, yours, faithfully, 


Hove, Sussex, February 6, 1915. 
The results are quite interesting. The loaves received appeared to us 
to be quite acceptable in regard to „ flavor, and appearance.—Ed. L. 


WILLIAM Jaco, 


Rural Post Roads. 


SPEECH 
HON. HUNTER H. MOSS, JR., 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Iw tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 9, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the 
United States shall, in certain cases, aid the States and the civil sub- 
divisions thereof the construction and maintenance of rural post 
roads, 


Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
that when I moved a little while ago to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, it was for the purpose of substituting some pro- 
yisions which I believed would improve the bill. I wish to 
say I expect to vote for this bill in the event the committee 
does not change it. But I do think that there are some few 
changes which would add greatly to the efficiency of the bill. 
In the first place, I believe that the greatest need that we have 
Is not to construct new roads, not to construct fine roads, but 
to put the roads we now have in good workable condition and 
make them roads along which the public can travel during the 
entire year. So in the bill which I introduced at this session 
I provided that the improvements to be made should be made 
with reference to making the roads in the different States 
uniform, rather than with reference to the population and the 
mileage of the different roads. It seems to me that the true 
scheme of road improvement now, if we want road improve- 
ment in this generation, if we want to see it, is to put the roads 
we now have in decent condition rather than to eonstruet 

Mr. SAUNDERS. May I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The very idea which you have in mind is 
also in the mind of the committee, and section 3 provides that 
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that very thing may be done. Every dollar of the sum that goes 
to any particular State as its quota may be expended by that 
State in the upkeep and improvement of existing roads. 


Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. But it also provides for the 
construction of new roads, as I understand it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is possible, if in its judgment it is 
thought best and it desires to do it. But it may utilize the 
new roads, and provide for the reconstruction and maintenance 
of existing roads. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. The provision in this bill 
which requires the State to cooperate with the Government to 
construct all these different roads will prevent the very uni- 
formity about which I have been speaking. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I would rather not do so now. 
There are many States which from the fact that they are pro- 
hibited by their constitutions from contracting indebtedness or 
the fact that they are financially unable to do so can not enter 
into the construction of roads. And therefore the result will 
be that in certain sections of the country we will have vast 
road improvement and in other sections, where the States or 
subdivisions can not contribute, we will have none. 

Gentlemen of the House, while the bill that the committee 
has indorsed does not meet with my entire approval, while 
the amount of money appropriated is too small and the plan is 
imperfect, yet realizing that it is a step in the right direction, 
an opening wedge, and that it is as much as can be obtained 
from this Congress, I shall vote for it, because I sincerely be- 
lieve in national aid to road improvement and because I prom- 
ised my constituents to do all I could here to further that great 
enterprise, so vital to the prosperity, happiness, and general 
welfare of our people. 


Two Years’ Record in Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK O. SMITH, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, with the permission 
of the House, I want to say a few words and then ask to be 
allowed to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The time for which I was elected as a Member from the 
fifth congressional district of Maryland expires on March 4. 
During the campaign of 1912, in which I was elected as the first 
Democrat from the fifth district for 20 years, I promised my 
people if they would elect me I would work and not talk. I 
have kept my promise. This is the first time I have imposed on 
the good nature of this splendid body of men, with whom I 
have been associated for two years, and I would not do so now 
but for the fact that I can not see this Congress adjourn with- 
out expressing to the Members as a body my thanks for the 
generous as well as courteous consideration I have received 
from both sides of the aisle. I came among you a stranger, 
being acquainted personally with only three Members from my 
own State. I have formed many pleasant acquaintances which 
will be remembered through the rest of my life; some of them 
among our Republican friends and one who is now governor of 
the great State of Ohio. So pleasant have my associations here 
been that I am reminded of a joke told by my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DersHem], which runs thus: One of the 
largest business houses in Philadelphia, which prided itself on the 
golden rule, required all clerks to tell customers the plain truth 
and to give some Biblical quotation for each transaction. One 
day a lady came and asked a clerk for a certain kind of dress 
goods, which when shown was priced at $2 per yard. This 
proved unsatisfactory, and he was asked for a better quality. 
He took down some of the same kind and quoted $4 per yard. 
This not being good enough he was again asked for a better 
quality. He again took down some of the same and priced it 
at $10 per yard. The lady said, “Give me 4 yards" The 
proprietor, who was standing near and heard the transaction, 
when the customer had gone called on the clerk for his quota- 
tion from the Bible to justify his conduct. His reply was, “She 
was n stranger, and I took her in." I have listened to many 
speeches on both sides, to which I have given careful attention, 
and have learned to discriminate, as I am sure the customer has 
nlso. I have also learned that while Members have at times 
talked for publication and to the galleries, as a whole the Rep- 


resentatives from the North, South, East, and West are actu- . 


ated by much the same motives—the welfare of our common 
country. 

During my short stay with you I have endeavored to per- 
form my. committee duties to the best of my ability. As a 
member of the Committee on Pensions I want to say I came 
to Congress much opposed to the system of pensions. During 
the first meetings of the committee I listened and learned there 
are two sides to this as there are to every question. I have 
changed my position, and I am ready to vote a just pension to 
every deserving case. The records of the War Department show 
it cost about $20,000 for every soldier killed by bullets during 
our Civil War, while no mention is made of those killed by 
disease, of the many invalids who have died after the wars, 
especially the Spanish-American War, leaving widows and or- 
phans dependent on charity and the community in which they 
live. Justice to all demands that the Government for whom 
these men willingly sacrificed health, and many died, should pro- 
vide, in a measure at least, for those left to the mercy of the 
cold world. 

I was glad to be one of a committee to favorably report the 
bill for widows of Spanish War veterans. I am glad to say 
I have been broadened on this subject, as my highest aim has 
been to do justice to everyone. 

I have secured the passage of bills giving pensions and 
Increase of pensions to eight persons, each one a worthy case. 
I have secured increased mail facilities for my district in 18 
eases; have established 13 new post offices, 2 rural routes, with 
favorable reports for 2 more routes. I have secured promo- 
tions and temporary and permanent positions for 125 persons, all 
employed under civil service. I introduced the bill increasing 
the capacity of the powder plant at Indianhead, in my district, 
carrying an appropriation of $500,000, which was incorporated 
in the naval appropriation bill When this is completed it 
will mean a saving of $587,000 per year on the same amount 
of powder as used in 1913, thus returning the initial cost of 
the enlargement in one year. I secured the committee's 
favorable report on a bill introduced to construct a fish experi- 
mental station for treatment of diseases of fish and propagat- 
ing new species. I am sorry to say that this will be left on 
the calendar for want of time to pass it. This is sorely needed 
by the Bureau of Fisheries, who are making every effort to 
Inerease the supply of food fish, which is decreasing rapidly. 
The most important bill I have introduced is for a sewage- 
disposal plant for the District of Columbia. This would have 
received a favorable report from the committee but for want 
of time. I deeply regret this, as it vitally affects the health 
of the people of the District as well as visitors. The 
sewage of the entire city of Washington is being pumped into 
the Potomac River, causing pollution of the waters, which 
in turn poisons the sea food with which the river abounds. 
Congress owes it as a duty to the entire country to pass a bill 
prohibiting the emptying of sewage from any city or town in 
the waters of rivers or lakes. Several millions of dollars are 
annually appropriated to enforce the pure-food laws, and 
cities are allowed to cause pollution of waters abounding in 
fish, oysters, and all kinds of sea food by emptying the wastes 
of all kinds in the rivers. Chemists assert that 90 per cent of 
all eases of typhoid fever can be traced directly to such causes. - 
I secured $14,800 for dredging Rockhole Creek, in Anne Arundel 
County; Bretons Bay, in St. Marys County, in 1914, but the 
Senate cut out all sums in the rivers and harbors bill except 
for the completion of work already begun. I have succeeded in 
having Piscataway, Nanjemoy, and Smiths Creeks, located in 
Prince Georges, Charles, and St. Marys Counties, respectively, 
included in the present bill for surveys, which I trust the 
Senate will not strike out. These creeks are sadly in need of 
dredging, which will aid the navigation of those waters and 
give better shipping facilities to a splendid section of the 
District. 

I also introduced House resolution 709, relating to the ex- 
emption of the so-called National Geographie Society from the 
payment of postage on its magazine. 

On January 30, 1915, in an oratorical flight by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] he puts down modern tenden- 
cies as an * age of bunk"; but this choice terminology is given 
to those who oppose his views on the honor and credit of polar 
attainment. He says: 

We are largely in the hands of fakers, principally on the outside of 
Congress. 

I take exception to this statement. It is an insult upon the 
intelligence of this august body of statesmen. If we are “ prin- 
cipally in the hands of fakers outside," who are those inside of 
Congress? If we have fakers in Congress, their constituents 
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ought to know it; if we are swayed by “outside” fakers, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, the public ought to know it. I insist that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania make his “bunk” and 
“faker” message clear on the floor of Congress. 

In the same “bunk” and “faker” message the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania points with the white finger of pride to the 
doings of the National Geographic Society. I ask attention to 
the following resolution, which is pending in Congress: 

House resolution 709. 
„ Washin D. ri- 
Whereas the National Ghosts — Society, of 7 — OR C,ap 


vate enterprise, enjoys privileges granted b. ice - 
ment which are not granted to other ma es, but which tne Ward 


Assistant Postmaster General, in a letter dated January 26, 1914, 
says he has conceded and is conceding to the National Geographic 


Society ; and 

whereas. this discrimination by the Post Office Department in favor of 
the National Geographic Society means a loss of over $300,000 annu- 
ally to the Post Office Depa: t; and 

Whereas since the National Geographic Society is not national (in the 
sense that it is not a bureau of nor connected with the National 


Government in any capacity whatsoever), is not gorap is not 
scientific, and is not a eae Mad, but is simply and solely a private 
ublishing house, no special privileges should be granted to it: 


herefore be it. 
Resolved, That the Postmaster General explain to Congress why 
to the private enter- 


privileges amounting to discrimination are 
prise known as the National Geographic lety. 

With the hypocrisy of the Federally suppressed mine-promot- 
ing swindlers, this so-called National Geographic Society mis- 
uses the mails and deceives 300,000 innocent victims to part with 
$2 ench in exchange for a diploma pretending to make them 
national geographers. They admit a street sweeper or a diplo- 
mat's wife on the same plane, for the sum of $2, to full mem- 
bership. Three hundred thousand people are thus made a party 
to an international humbug. Let the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the vender of "bunk" charges, explain his national 
dough-getting biscuit company, which by a false usc of the 
mails pretends geography and lifts $300,000 annually from the 
postal revenues. 

This same national dough-getting biscuit company, pretend- 
ing geography, issues a picture book which it has the effrontery 
to call the National Geographie Magazine. As a pictorial re- 
view it has a legitimate place among fourth-elass publications, 
but it is no more scientific, and less national, in its pretensions 
than Collier’s Weekly or the Saturday Evening Post; and other 
standard weeklies and monthlies must obey the postal regula- 
tions. Why is this fake organization, the National Geographie 
Society, allowed to violate the postal regulations to the extent 
of $300,000 annually? 

In these times of financial depression we are forced to issue 
n “war tax" to pay legitimate Federal expenses; and yet, un- 
der the false pretense of being a scientific publication of a 
scientifie society, this National Geographic Magazine graft gets 
in on the ground floor of the Post Office authorities by getting 
its carloads of advertising matter delivered at Government ex- 
2 This injustice to the taxpayers calls for an investiga- 

on. 

Just how this National Geographic pie was cut to suit the 
North Pole trust of Peary; how, as boasted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, resolutions now known to carry false state- 
ments reached the floor of Congress to boost the claims of En- 
gineer Peary and to deny the claims of Dr. Cook, is another 
phase of national injustice that calls for investigation. 

The postal privileges now granted to the National Geographie 
clique of political favorites can be claimed by hundreds of pri- 
vate organizations, who, with honest intentions, issue publica- 
tions, such as labor unions and woman suffrage, and so forth. 
By what rule of justice are these denied the postal privileges 
of the geographic picture-book concern? 

'The $300,000 thus annually wasted would go far to help the 
problem of woman suffrage, wherein the mother of future gen- 
erations seeks a hearing at the bar of public opinion. 

'To refer again to the vital question of sewerage, I may add 
that the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., 
empties the sewage in the harbor within 200 yards of an oyster 
bed. Cities in Pennsylvania empty all sewage in the Susque- 
hanna River and tributaries, which eventually flow to Chesa- 
peake Bay, thereby aiding in pollution of waters where sea 
food abounds, and to prevent which the city of Baltimore has 
spent $23,000,000 and has completed the best sewage-disposal 
plant in the world, which should be done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The publie health is of such vital importance that I insert 
here some information furnished me by Gen. John Floyd King, 
former Member of Congress from Louisiana, whose life effort 
has been the health of the public and preservation of the white 
race, a part of which bears strongly on the pollution of waters, 


which my bil to construct a sewage-disposal plant for Wash- 
ington was designed to prevent: 


THE HEALTH MENACE OF ALIEN RACES—HOW THE NEGROES AFFLICTED US 
WITH HOOKWORM AND MALARIA—-WHAT DISEASES THH CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE HAVE—THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, 

[By Dr. Charles T. Nesbitt, health director, Wilmington, N. C.] 
The most serlous problem that Americans face when any large num- 
bers of an alien race enter this country is the menace to health of 
uas pooole rer edes now eis th has been revenged 
re just learning how te e negro 
= od enslavement, , He 7 gat — ama the [Ue bae rm —.— 
native jungle, an u e sho e ts i 

—— igh — ects of them himself, 

When th ere bro 


* — Sant p Africa th cally 
e negroes wi m ca they came etii 
immune to the effects of malaria. They uneonscionaly ed the or- 
ganisms of this disease and furnished a never-failing source of infec- 
tion for the nonimmune whites. For centuries the negroes’ ancestors 
had carried infection, until their red blood cells had accepted the 
masses of malarial protoplasm as permanent guests and had provided 
for their occupancy. The southern whites had chills and fever an- 
nually, and blamed the mists from the swamps until the discoveries 
of Lavaran and Ross diselosed the true source of infection and mode of 
transmission, and Miller's studies in the Delta of the Mississippi River 
roved that the immune negro could carry virulent malarial organisms 
his blood stream without discomfort to himself. In the same wa 

negroes carry various intestinal parasites. The poorer white chil 
dren of the South became pot-bellied, anemic, and dull witted by thou- 
sands. They were in many cases even pitifully inferior, * and 
mentally, to the little negroes of the same region. Many did not im- 
rove as they grew older, but continued in much the same condition. 

e medical men treated them for cul allment that could Pre 
produce the T symptoms without improving their condition 
the least. ey settled into the uopo state of apathy that has 
checked oy, “apy in. ev line, indiv: l and otherwise. 

In 1902 . Stiles discovered that the hookworms, so eommon in 
Africa, which were carried in the American negroes’ intestines with 
relatively slight disco were almost entirely responsible for the 
terrible plight of the southern whites. It is impossible to estimate 
the damage that bas been done to the white people of the South b. 
the diseases brought by this alien race. Physical inefficien an 
mental inertia are its results. Every enterprise that locaton: In the 
South to-day, if it uses the available white labor of the South, must 
reckon on not more than 40 to 60 per cent of normal efficiency. As 
this phase of the race problem continues to be studied it is inevitable 
that further investigation will A arre still stronger evidence that the 
races can not live together without a great damage to both; so great 
that even now the ultimate extinction of the negro in the United 
States is looked upon by many as assured. We also know that as his 
extinction prozresses it is carrying tremendous damage te the white 
race. 

The Chinese, Japanese, and East Indians are racially alien to us. 
The question of the protection of the health of the white race makes 
a study of the diseases of these people of more importance to us than 
even their economic or social characteristics. If eastern immigrants 
are likely to deplete the vitality of our people as the negro has done, 
it is a far more serious question than if they merely force an un- 
welcome economic competition upon us. Let us examine for a moment 
the destructive potentialities of the Mongolian race. s 

History proclaims Asia as the foun from which has flowed the 
most destructive pestilences that are recorded. Asiatic cholera, Du- 
bonie plague, typhus, smallpox. and malaria are reported weekly as 
being present in the ports of China, India, and Japan. The United 
States Public Health Service reports that 2,721 cases of cholera oc- 

in Ja during 1912. For many generations the acompa 
have been afflicted with these diseases. — Biers they have acquired 
such a high state of immunity to their effe that they could be the 
unconscious carriers of virulent infective organisms, and as uncon- 
sciously transmit these diseases to the whites of America, just as the 
eee have transmitted hookworm and malaria to the whites of the 

One of the most serious problems in preventive medicine is the 
typhold carrier. It is estimated that 3 out of every 100 people who 
recovered from typhoid continue to carry in their intestines and else- 
where in their bodies active and ME OE germs for months, 

cs of typhoid have been 
been rend Immune, 

and unconsciously tolerate the germs. Carriers of diphtheria and 
pneumonia are common among us, and it is now claimed by responsible 
authorities that the infection of scarlet fever, measles, and whooping 
cough is perpetuated by the continued presence of virulent e 

in the noses and throats of persons who have acquired immunity. The 
longer the race carries an infection the greater the possible number 
of une earriers. Is it, in the light of these facts, unreasonable to 
assume that the Mongolian race, by reason of many generations of 
infection with cholera and plague, has developed within itself a num- 
ber of immune carriers of these diseases who , if they are allowed 
to come among us, become centers of infection wherever T may ms 

Is it possible for the Mongols to introduce among the whites of the 
Pacific slope an insidious chronic disease which will subject them to 
the same sort of physical deterloration as that which the hookworm 
has produced in the South? 

In Japan the Japanese liver fluke (opisthorehis) is as common in 
some parts as the hookworm fs in Africa. Katasurada, a Japanese in- 
vestigator, reported 654 infected persons in 1,075 persons exam 
or 60.8 per cent. The disease which is produced by this infection is 
serious, chronic, and devitalizing, and among the Japanese has a death 
rate of 16 per thousand. This is even more serious than the hook- 
worm, for, despite the fmmense damage hookworm does, it rarely ap- 
pears as a cause of death in the South. The result of the infection 
of the white race which has no hereditary immunity to liver fluke 
And about 20 cases of the 


(Paragonim 
and destroys the lungs. 


The disease produced is extremely chronic, 
is accompanied by more or less serious hemorrhages, a is often 
mistaken for consumption. Various Japanese physicians report that 
from 2 to 4 per cent of all their patients with diseases of the lungs 


are infected with lung fluke. It is stated that in certain parts of 
Formosa 15 per cent of the inhabitants have this disease. 
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There are still two other insidious and destructive parasitic dis- 
eases which are extremely common in Japan and China: Blood fluke 
disease, called “ wading fever“ in the Orient, which is extremely hard 
to recognize by the ordinary methods of examination; and amebic 
5 already known to be widely distributed in the United 

es. 

Every one of the parasitic diseases mentioned above is quite as 
capable of et ror the sg! and lives of the white race as is 
the hookworm disease. To be able to recognize these parasites "A 
physician must have especial training in e microscopic study oi 
parasites, There is no known treatment for any of them that is 
posetvoy curative, For the first three there is no treatment whatever 


own. 

According to the public-health reports, During the months of 
November and December, 1912, among the intending e ts from 
Japan to the United States about 70 out of every 100 were found 
to have hookworm disease," Although there are no statistics on hook- 
worm in Japan, it is probable that the infection is generally dissemi- 
nated by the use of human excrement in fertilization. 

The citizens of the Pacific slope are not only in danger of being 
exposed to the effects of hookworm infection, which s already 
ed so seriously nearly a fourth of our white population, but in 
addition they are belng exposed to not less than four other dangerous 
parasites which produce dificult to recognize, which slowly 
and surely destroy human efficiency and life, and for which there is 
no known positive cure. 

The last paragraph of the quotation from the public-health reports 
contains the key to the method of transmission of the te. All 
are conveyed from one person to another through excreted matter, 


It is possible «to control excrement lon only in 
thoroughly sewered cities where there is complete sanitary osal 
of sewage. Wherever human excreta is d of otherwise 


parasites must be spread, for the life cycle of every one of them is 
nicely adjusted so t they may exist both inside and outside of the 
body in one or more of their transitional stages. 

It is obvious that in th 


worm 


pollution of streams and water supplies generally with infect 
excreta is made doubly certain when the delfberate distribution of 
excrement is made an vy beg element of agriculture. 

There is but one way to deal with the untreatable parasitic disease. 
It must be eee and it is only through the most unremitting 
and conscientious public-health regulations that this can be done. 

With one experience with the subtle death-dealing proclivities of an 
Penn race, it is certainly the part of wisdom to run no er risks, 

d even the — d which the negro has inflicted upon the South 
is light compared with what history shows other people have suffered 
when exposed to the d 


allen races, 
The revelations of modern scientific research indicate that the true 


history of the decline and fall of the great ancient civilization will 
be written by the students of contagious and infectious diseases. 

The importation of epidemic and poanie diseases from Africa is 
now ur, as an important cause of the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
It would tax the imagination but little to apply 
to the fall of Greece. The terrible 1 W. 

B. C. 463—460, is recorded as having begun in 
It was carried into Italy by the inya Peloponnesian army, 
Thirty later the Peloponnesians car- 
e sickness so carefully described 


Ethiopia, south 


the Carthaginians. 

“The plague of Antonius " i D. 164—180) swept the whole Roman 
Empire from its eastern to its western boundaries. It was brought 
from Syria by troops returning from that on, In the year 166 
this plague appeared in Rome itself, and again 168. “En cities 
and districts were d 


ulated, forests REN up where had been 
pulous places. In its last year it became ernibly destructive, often 
ling as many as 2,000 a day.” 


In 1333 the “ black death” appeared in the interior of China. It 
reappeared in the island of Cyprus in 1347, and from there spread 
throughout Europe—even to Iceland and Greenland. It reached Rus- 
sia in 1351, and it was then a marvel that it was checked by the Cau- 
casus Mountains, which separate Europe from Asia. We can under- 
stand now that, having arrived at the point of its departure, Asia, 
this infection found a people who had an acquired immunity and its 
course was checked. Hecker estimates the loss of life in from 
W 21708, bubonic pl red in E f 

eg n 1703, bubonic plague appea: n Euro rom Asia: 
In 1709 300,000 persons died M om this’ disease in East use alone. 
Thirty thousand died in the city of Danzig. It regens in 1714 and 
again reappeared in 1720 in southern ance. his disease is still 
endemic in Asia and has been prevented from gpreading over the e 
only by the utmost vigilance. 

be historian and the economist are concerned only with the facts 
and effects of these plagues. The student of these diseases, in the 
light of recent discoveries, knows that every pestilence was the result 
of the introduction of a se, common to one race, into the midst of 
a pet pe Pd qr had — soovi 5 t i 

nå a ese facts are but a warning to the e of tbe United 
States. All these visitations, from the plagues that attacked Rome to 
the spread of the hookworm in the South, are a warning of the dangers 
of the diseases of an alien race. 


With these imperfect remarks I leave you, taking with me 
the kindest remembrances of the membership of this distin- 
guished body for their uniform patience and consideration, as 
well as the officers and employees who have assisted in every 
possible way a new Member in the discharge of his duties to 
the most complex and exacting district in Congress, 


My Platform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
LAFFERTY, 


HON. A. W. 


OF OREGON, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, if I were asked to state my 
deepest political principles in one sentence, I would say that I 
favor a liberal protective tariff, genuine farm credits, and more 
and more Government-owned utilities until all natural monopo- 
lies shall be owned and operated by the people. 

The fight is on between the people and the 200,000 men who 
now own 70 per cent of the wealth of the United States, and 
it is on in earnest. I agree with that group of 200,000 men 
upon but one thing, to wit, that we should at all times maintain 
a liberal protective tariff upon American manufactures and 
the products of American farms. We desire to pay higher 
wages than are paid in other countries. We desire to have a 
shorter workday than other countries have. We desire to pro- 
hibit child labor, while other countries do not. ‘Therefore we 
must have a tariff that will protect us from free competition 
with such other countries. I voted against the Underwood 
tariff bill when it was passed. 

But while tariff protection will help to bring prosperity to the 
American people, it will not bring to them all the prosperity to 
which they are entitled. 

For illustration, during the past 50 years, while the country 
has grown in wealth from $25,000,000,000 to $120,000,000,000, 
that wealth has gone into the hands of a very few men, and at 
no time has the average citizen had more than a meager living. 

I say that this glaring inequality in the distribution of the 
Nation's earnings is not due to the fact that a few men have 
all the brains and all the initiative, as some claim, but it is 
due to conditions which are inherently wrong and which would 
be remedied if the common people could but once get a majority 
in the American Congress. 

The two things absolutely necessary to be done, in my opin- 
lon, in order to start the flow of future wealth toward the 
people are these: 

First. The Government must own and operate those utilities 
which are monopolies, and through the private ownership of 
which the people are now being milked drier and drier each 
year. 

Second. The Government must provide for a genuine system 
of rural credits. By this I mean a system of direct loans of 
£old Treasury notes to the farmers upon their lands upon first 
mortgage, thereby turning into the common Treasury hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year now going to the money power 
for the loan of * credit" to the farmers. 

That both of these reforms mean a fight to the death with the 
money power goes without saying. But this is just the fight 
the American people must make if they are ever to achieve a 
victory that will be worth a row of pins. 

As n last stand against public ownership of national monop- 
olies the money power is advancing the argument that “the 
1,700,000 men employed constitute a political machine.” 

Now, if it be true that the 1,700,000 railway employees, if 
working for Uncle Sam, would “run the country for their own 
benefit,” as some claim, what may we reasonably suppose the 
same 1,700,000 men will do as servants of the private railroad 
corporations? 

It must be admitted that the 1,700,000 employees are just as 
powerful a force when working for the money power as they 
would be working for Uncle Sam. But the argument seems to be 
that the votes of this great army of men will be exerted for 
good while under the benign influence of private railroad cor- 
porations, while they would vote to destroy the Republic should 
they once be transferred to the service of all the people of the 
United States. It is said that these men would be so greedy 
for larger wages that they would “ control elections.” 

Everyone who knows anything knows that the taxpayers, who 
would not be on the Government railroad pay roll, would con- 
stitute 98.3 per cent of the population, nnd therefore any Con- 
gressman or Senator who might vote to unduly increase the 
wages of the railway employees would be beaten to death nt the 
next election. Y 

But these same 1,700,000 railway employees do at the present 
time constitute a dangerous political machine because they are 


* 
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subject to the secret coercion of the railroads, and they are 
deceived, defrauded, and coerced by their corporation employ- 
ers into voting for stand-pat Democrats and Republicans for the 
United States Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Only last night I saw a folder which the railroads are cir- 
culating very generally right now among their employees and 
the general public, It is a lie—every word of it. It is as 
follows: 

DESPERATE CONDITION OF OUR RAILROADS. 


The railroads of the United States are now literally on their knees 
praying for relief. Unless they get that relief they will soon be on 
their rwn and when they are on their backs we will have such 
trouble in this country as you and I do not care to contemplate. 

The folder goes on to say that the railronds must be relieved 
from the interference of commissions and prosecuting attor- 
neys, and from the agitation of “the politicians.” It also 
claimed that the railroads took in gross in 1914 $70,000,000 
less than in 1914, and that an increase of $36,000,000 in taxes 
made their “net loss" $106,000,000. A baser lie was never 
handed out to a free people in order to get sympathy for a 
thieving business. 

The truth is that the railroads for 1914 did not sustain a 
loss at all, but their net income, over and above all operating 
expenses and taxes, depreciation, and so forth, was over 8800, 
000,000. The same was true in 1913, and in 1913 the railroads 
made, net, $100,000,000 more than in 1012. (See actual figures, 
page 46, 1913, Interstate Commerce Commission Report.) The 
gross income of the railroads for 1913 was $3,057,000,000, which 
is thirty hundred million dollars. 

In the folder referred to the railroads try to convince their 
employees and the public that a falling off of less than $1 in $30 
in 1914 from 1913 puts them on the verge of bankruptey. In this 
way the railroads now intimidate their 1,700,000 employees and 
their families to vote for reactionary candidates. Under public 
ownership these men would vote for the benefit of Uncle Sam, 
for the benefit of all the people, and not merely for the benefit of 
the private railroad corporations. 

I observe with much regret that former Senator Bourne, 
now of Washington, D. C., has come out squarely for private 
ownership of the railroads. Mr. Bourne made a vigorous 
speech against public ownership before the American Civic 
Federation in New York recently, and Senator GarrrNoER, of 
New Hampshire, read the same into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
during the filibuster against the ship-purchase bill. 

Senator Bourne sees in Government ownership a dangerous 
„political machine which would destroy the Republic.” I see 
in private ownership of the railroads the same machine. 


Excepted Positions Under the Civil Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 


OF OREGON, 
IN tHe HousE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 29, 1915. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, on June 28, 1913, W. F. Arant, 
superintendent of Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, was 
summarily removed after he had refused the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior for his resignation. 

Mr. Arant had held this position for some 11 years. The posi- 
tion was known under the civil service as an “excepted posi- 
tion, the appointment not having been made through a com- 
petitive examination. Mr. Arant contended that this position 
was one under the classified civil service and that he was enti- 
tled to the protection of section 6 of the act approved August 
24, 1912, against summary removal. In this contention he was 
upheld by the Civil Service Commission. However, on June 23, 
1913, the Attorney General held that section 6 of the act ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, did not apply to “excepted positions,” 
and the summary removal of Mr. Arant followed. 

Mr. Arant submitted the question of his removal to the 
National Civil Service Reform League, which rendered an 
opinion on September 4, 1914, that his removal was illegal. 

Mr. Arant has furnished me with a copy of the opinions and 
correspondence in this case, which I desire to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record on account of the many thousands 
of Federal employees affected by the decision of the Attorney 


General as well as on account of the widespread interest taken 
in this case in my district: 
Boney Be KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., January 5, 1915. 


NNOTT 
United States Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sinnorr: I am mailing you to-day under separate 
cover a number of the papers . the unlawful removal of my- 
a n of the Crater ke National Park on the 20th 

These papers consist of letters, telegrams, orders, and decisions and 
other papers which I deem most pertinent to and having the most 
direct bearing upon the case. 

This résumé of the case is given by these papers as nearly as is 
practicable in the order of developments and the correspondence as it 
occurred, and are marked as Exhibits 1, 2, 3, etc., from the beginning 
ot Sahbi 1. Section 0 ef the Post Of 

. Rection of the Post ce appropriation act approved 

August 24, 1912, and which was forwarded d me by the Cer epic of 

the Interior, just seven days after its approval, with the warning to be 
eule 2. The tetter of 

X : e letter of the Secretar uesting my resignation 

as superintendent of Crater Lake National. park. whieh, in eng the 

receding exhibit as well as other evidences that the position which 

hold was clearly and unquestionably in the classified service, I 
declined to comply with. 

Exhibit 3. My answer to the Secretary's letter of June 7, protest- 
ing against the arbitrary removal, when under the civil-service laws 
and rules I was entitled to be furnished with the reasong in writing for 
my desired removal, and citing numerous and ample reasons w y 
refused to 2 with the Secretary's request to resign. 

Exhibit 4. e Becretary's arbitrary order of removal from the office 
and for the same reasons as Aven for declining to resign as requested 
by the Secretary I still declined to surrender the office. 

Exhibit 5. My letter to the United States Civil Service Commission, 
transmitting copy of my protest against being arbitrarily removed from 
my civil-service position without being appr of any fault that had 
been found with my administration or management of the affairs or 
business of the park. 

Exhibit 6. Letter of the United States Civil Service Commission 
to the Secretary, informing him that I had written the commission rela- 
tive to the removal matter, together with notice to the Secretary that 
positions under Schedule A, one of which this is, were In the classified 
service, and that section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, relating to 
removals, which applies in direct terms to all classified employees, 
applies also to persons occupying positions excepted from examination 
under Schedule A. 

Exhibit 7. Letter from the United States Civil Service Commission 
to zou, transmitting a copy of the commission's letter of June 7, 
1913, to the Secretary of the Interior above mentioned, with his reply 
to same, and mentioning opinion of the Attorney General. 

Exhibit 8. Letter from Mr. Carnahan, attorney of Klamath 
Falls, informing you that I had been removed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and requesting you to have removal order stayed until acted 
upon by the Civil Service Com: lon. 

Exhibit 9. Telegram from you to Mr. Carnahan, communicating to 
him Secretary Lane's views relative to the applicability of the civil- 
service rules to the case and stating that the Secretary refused to stay 
the order of removal. 

Exhibit 10. Telegram from you to Carnahan that Civil Service Com- 
mission had notified Secretary Lane that I was subject to civil-service 
rule, but that commission has no power to enforce opinion or stay order. 

Exhibit 11. Telegram of Secretary Lane commanding me to trans- 
fer all proque to Supt. Steel, 

Exhibit 12. Telegram from me to the Secretary, Informing hint that 
the United States Civil Service Commission had decided that I was de 
jure "apii epe and declining to surrender the office, believing the 
removal order unlawful. 

Exhibit 13. Telegram from me to the Secretary, expressing willing- 
ness to make complete accounting, but refusing to relinquish the office, 
being convinced that the removal order was without the authority of law. 

Exhibit 14. Night letter informing the Secretary that I was at the 
superintendent's headquarters in the park, ready, willing, and able to 
pros all duties and work of the office of superintendent, and solicit- 
ng his authorization and instructions. 

xhibit 15. Telegram, July 8, 1913, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
He gren that I be retained in the office of superintendent of the park, 
and signed by 13 of the leading business men and officers of the county 
and State, both Democrats and Republicans and nonpartisans. 

Exhibit 16. My letter of November 5, 1913, to you, outlining in de- 
tail the various matters relative to and moves that were made from the 
inception of the removal matter, with reference to correspondence, both 
by mail and by wire, the acts of the United States marshal of throw- 
ing me out of my office by force, the driving of my family out of the 
house, and taking from my rightful possession the office and fixtures, 
the records of the Government business, the money in my possession 
belonging to the Government, besides my own private property and 
money and putting Will G. Steel in possession and in authority in the 

ar » 


park. 

Exhibit 17. Opinion rendered June 23, 1913, by the United States 
Attorney General that the term “ classified civil service," in section 6 
of the act of August 24, 1912, should not be held to include excepted 
a unless such positions have been filled as competitive positions 
are 8 

Exhibit 18A. Letter of Clement S. Ucker, chief clerk to the Secre- 
tary, informing me that an agreement had been made between the 
partment of the Interior and the Civil Service Commission placing the 
position of superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park for the 
time being outside the operation of the civil-service rules. 

Exhibit 18. Your letter of June 23, 1913, to me, stating that tbe sec- 
retary of tbe Civil Service Commission had informed you tbat Mr. 
Ucker was in error in stating to me that there was such agreement, 
and that he, the secretary of the commission, had said to you that in 
his opinion I couid not be removed except for reasons stated in section 
6, referred to in my letter to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Exhibit 19, Telegram from the Secretary of the Interior stating that 
the opinion of the Attorney Generai overruled the Civil Service Com- 
mission and holds section 6 of the postal act of August 24, 1912, does 
not include excepted itions. 

Demands that I make accounting and transfer property to Supt. Steel, 
partment of Jus- 


Also says, “ Failing which. matter will be taken by 
tice and your successor put in possession.” 
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Exhibit 20. Letter from the secretary of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, transmitting to Hon. Binger Hermann, of Roseburg, 
Oreg., opinion of the Jaw committee of the said league upon the con- 
- une of section 6 of the Post Office appropriation aet of August 24, 


12. 

Exhibit 21. Letter from Mr. Hermann transmitting to me the v 
ion of the rr 9 and expressing his belief that the said section 6 of 
the act of 1912 does include excepted positions. 

Exhibit 22. The opinion of the law committee of the National Civil 
Service Reform League upon the construction of section 6 of the Post 
Office appropriation act of 1912. 

This opinion of the law committee of the league, com as it is 
of some of the most eminent and able lawyers of the United States, 
among whom is the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, who was Attorney Gen- 
eral under President Roosevelt's administration, dissents from the opin- 
ion of Assistant Attorney General Harr, and which was approved by 
Attorney General McReynolds, that such officers have “an arbitrary 
right of selection " to excepted positions, and further says: “ The law 
committee therefore concludes that unless the breed prescribed b. 
section 6 of the Post Office Department appropriation act was follow 
the removal of the superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park 


” 


was ill 
A seg t 23. Decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 


office, although illegally exeluded from it; and holds the 
office has never been vacant, but that Mr. Kalbfus has been both in law 
and in fact the lawful officer. 

Exhibit 24. Decision of the United States Supreme Court that Wick- 
ersham, a civil-service employee in the office of the surveyor general of 
Idaho, being suspended without the authority of law, was entitled to 
compensation during the period of such unlawful suspension. 

Exhibit 25. Letter of ttal with my vouchers for compensation 
as superintendent of the park for the month of October, 1914. Such 
vouchers have been transmitted by me regularly each month sínce and 
including July, 1913. "This is the mode authorized by department letter 
of June 1, 1903. 

Exhibit 26. Department letter acknowledging receipt of letter and 
vouchers for compensation as su mtendent but refusing wk of 
my claim. Each month from uly, 1913, to December, 1913, I re- 
ceived a similar letter from the department, but during each month 
of 1914 my letters and claims have been entirely ignored. 

Exhibit 27. Letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the United 
States Civil Service Commission acknowledging receipt of its decision 
that I could not be removed except for cause and reasons given ín writ- 
ing with notice and opportunity to be heard, nnd informing the com- 
mission of the opinion of the Attorney General. 

Exhibit 28. Letter from the United States Civil Service Commission 
of July 16, 1913 (just 23 days after it had emphatically and uncondi- 
. the case in my terory, informing me that in view of 
the opinion of the Attorney General that my protest afforded no basis 
for action by the commission. 

Exhibit 29. Letter of the Civil Service Commission to Mr. J. II. 
Carnahan, of Klamath Falls, among other things, citing the opinion of 
the Attorney General as the reason why the co fon does not 
assume jurisdiction to popu removals from excepted positions. 

Exhibit 30. Letter of J. Carnahan to Civil Service Commission, 
arguing that the commission having on the 27th of June, 1913, pluini 
and unequivocally decided that I was subject to elvil-service rules st 
that the Secretary could not remove me except for cause and in com- 
pliance with on 6 of the Post Office appropriation act of August 
24, 1912, that it should stand by its decision, and citing many opinions 
of Attorney General that “it would not be proper for the Attorney 
General to attempt the construction of regulations of the Civil Service 
Commission; that is a matter entirely within the province of the com- 
mission,” and holding that the Attorney General has not the jurisdic- 
tion to overrule the Civil Service Commission. 

Exhibit 31. Letter from the Civil Service Commission to J. H. 
Carnahan, admitting that it had decided that section 6 of the postal 
nct of 1912 included excepted positions as well as competitive posi- 
tions, but that the opinion of the Attorney General to the 
contrary * leaves such positions in exactly the same status with regard 
to removals that they always — $ occupied," notwithstanding 
the commission in its letter of 913, to the cer eden A the 
Interlor said: “In the view of the commission positions excep from 
examination under Schedule A of the rules are within the classified 
service, and section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, relating to 
removals which applies in direct terms to all classified employees ap- 
plies also to persons occupying positions excepted from examination 
under Schedule A." 

Most sincerely and respectfully, 
W. F. ARANT. 


EXHIBIT 1. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, August 31, 1912. 
CIRCULAR. 
* The followin: MR from the act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal D ending June 
30, 1913, and for other purposes, approved August 24, 1912, pub- 
lished for the information of the officers and employees of this depart- 
ment: 

“Sec. 6. That no person in the classified civil service of the United 
States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will promote 
the efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and the 
person whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and of 
any charges preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy 
thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable time for nm answer- 
ing the same in writing, and affidavits in support thereof; but no ex- 
amination of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required except 
in the discretion of the officer making the removal; and copies of 
cnarges, notice of hearing, answer, reasons for removal, and of the 
order of removal shall be made a part of the records of the proper 
department or office, as shall also the reasons for reduction in rank or 
compensation; and copies of the same shall be furnished to the person 
affected upon 8 and the Civil Service Commission also shall 
upon d be furnished copies of the same: Provided, however, That 
membership in any society, association, club, or other form of organl- 
zation of postal employees not affiliated with any outside organization 
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any strike, or 
ted States, hav- 
improvements in the condition 
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Please note and be governed accordingly, 
CrexEXT S. UCKER, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


Exnrmm 2. 
WASHINGT 7 3 2 
Mr. WILLIAM F. Arax sr Dae vert tiles m 


T, 
Superintendent of Crater Lake Nationgl Park 
Crater Lake, Oreg. 
Sm: I have to request that you forward to this office your resigna- 
tion as superintendent of Crater Lake National Park. ^ 
NKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ExHiRIT 3. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OmEG., June 17, 1913. 


Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. $ 


Sim: I am in receipt of your letter, dated the 7th instant, in which 
you call for my r tion, same to take effect upon the appointment 
of my successor. In reply thereto I have to state that I had always 
understood that my tion was one embraced in the classified civil 
service of the United States, and this being so I was not subject to 
removal without cause, but only for good reasons other than religious 
or political reasons, and for the g of the Government service. I 
believe that the following, taken from section 6 of the act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, covers my case fully, and I have to request that 
this law of Congress be followed in making a change in my position: 

“ REC. 6. That no person in the classified civil service of the United 
States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will pro- 
mote the efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and 
the person whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and 
of any charge preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy 
thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answer- 
ing the same in writing * * aud copies of the same shall be 
furnished to the person affected upon request, and the Civil Service 
Commission also shall, upon be furnished copies of the same." 

gain, by rule 2, section 1, of the civil-service act, rules and 
Executive orders, edition of February, 1912, it is provided as follows: 

“The classified service shall include all officers and employees in the 
executive civil service of the United States, heretofore or hereafter ap- 
pointed or employed, in positions now existing or hereafter to be cre- 
ee of whatever function or designation, whether compensated by a 
fixed salary or otherwise, except persons employed merely as laborers 
HEN perone whose appointments are subject tọ confirmation by the 
Senate." 

Again : 

- * * No discrimination shall be exercised, threatened, or prom- 
ised by any person in the executive civil service against or in favor of 
an applicant, eligible, or employee in the classified service because of his 
political or religious affiliations.” (Part of sec. 2, rule 2, same.) 

The foregoing rules, as well as those hereinafter cited, were pro- 
mulgated by the Civil Service Commission in pursuance of the following 
provision from the act of Congress of January 16, 1885 = Stat., 403) : 

“That it shall be the duty of said commissioners (civil service) — 

First. To aid the President, as he may request, in PA suitable 
rules for carrying this act into effect, and when said rules shall have 
been promulgated it shall be the duty of all officers of the United States 
in the departments and offices to which any such rules may relate to 
aid, in all proper ways, in carrying said rules, and any modifications 
thereof, into effect." ec. 2 of sald act of Congress.) 

Prior to the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, heretofore referred 
to, there seemed to be some doubt as to the right of an employee in the 
classifled civil service, who was not appointed as the result of a com- 
petitive examination, to be served with notice and charges before re- 
moval or reduction or other form of 8 under the express 

rovisions of rule 2, section 3, of said Civil Service Rules and Re; - 

ons of 1912, and the decisions thereunder, it belng the ruling of the 
Civil Service Commission, apparently, that only those should enjoy all 
the rights of a competitive employee who was appointed to one of the 
“excepted ” positions as the result of a competitive examination. 

This ambiguity and doubt, however, are forever set at rest by the 
act of Congress of A t 24, 1912, heretofore referred to, for it is 
therein expressly provided that „ > no person in the classified 
civil service of the United States shall be removed therefrom except 
for such cause as will promote the efficiency of said service (civil 
service), and for reasons given in writing; and the person w re- 
moval is — shall have notice of the same and of any charges pre- 
ferred i him, and be furnished with a copy thereof, . 

It 1s not only provided that every person 
shall be secured against removal without other 
religious cause, but it is further provided that he must actualiy 
served with notice in writing“ and be furnished with a copy thereof, 
it being the plain intent of Congress when it passed this act to pre- 
vent removals of all persons in the classified service except for valid 
cause, and not then except an notice and service of the charges upon 
the delinquent employee. It contemplated that removals should not 
be made except for misconduct, inefficiency, etc., and for the best in- 
terests of the service. I have not been apprised of any shortcomin 
in the manner in which I have filled the position of superintendent o 
the Crater Lake Natlonal Park in Oregon, although. was its first 
superintendent, and during the 11 years of my incumbency have brought 
it from an absolutely new and undevelop proposition to the hígh 
state of development and improvement of which the park now x 
pna during tbis long period of my incumbency, which has endured the 
v 


cissitudes of many political changes, there has never been a single 
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charge made inst me of which I was served with notice by the Interior 
Department. n fact, everything during all these years has seemed 
to go along entirely to the satisfaction of everybody. The public has 
been entirely satisfied with my management of the business of the 
park, and the present state of road and other development will demon- 
strate the fact that the small annual appropriations which have been 
made for the park have been utilized economically and to the very best 
advantage. Latterly I may have unwittingly, but certainly never in- 
tentionally, 1 s K 5 certain persons who were operating franchises 
jn the park, but I have had an eye single to the very best interests of 
the Government and the convenience of the general public in my deal- 
ings with this concern, and I have endeavored to be entirely fair with 
them, and do not have the slightest doubt but what I have been 
eminently fair and just with them. 

have never heard one word of complaint against the manner in 
which I have run and conducted the business of the park and it does 
seem to me to be an injustice to call for my resignation, even though 
in the easiest and most diplomatic way possible, when no complaint is 


made against me for the way I have done the business connected with 
the park and accommodated the public travel in the same. If ere 
n 


were charges of 8 * or inefficiency 
against me I could understand why I, an employee in the classifi 
civil service under the protection of the civil-service rules (which 
surely have in the past meant a very great deal), should be requested 
to resign. but in view of the fact my record is clear I am at a loss to 
understand NN I should be removed from my classified civil-service 
position. Surely the civil-service rules should protect me, and I 
purpose invoking them in my behalf in this emergency, and | do not 
say this in any ill spirit or by way of threat. 

It may be that the following, from the letter of Mr. Clement S. 
Ucker, of the Interior De ot dated January 15, 1913, is being 
followed in this case, but if such is the fa I wish to protest most 
vigorously against any such action because I jeve it to be arbitrary 
and unauthorized : 

“s * + As I advised you in letter of January 7, 1913, you have 
no civil-service status, the ition which you occupy is ‘ excepted’; 
that is, it would be under civil service if it were not for the fact that 
by agreement between this department and the Civil Service Com- 
mission it has been, for the time being, placed outside the operation 
of the civil-service rules; consequently, while you are holding a posi- 
tion in the classified service, by reason of such position being ex- 
cepted’ you are subject to removal at any time at the pleasure of the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

Surely Mr. Ucker was in grave error when he made the above state- 
ments. How could it be possible, having in view the spirit of the 
civil-service laws and the e per mg promulgated thereunder by the 
Civil Service Commission and which have been lived up to by said 
commission, that such an arrangement could be entered into between 
one of the t departments of the Government and the commission 
to thwart the yey purpose which it was intended by. Con. should 
be accomplished Y the civil-service law, and especially b the law 
of August 24, 1912, heretofore quoted? If special agreements like the 
one supposed by Mr. Ucker could be entered into at will and without 
assignment of reason—in other words arbitrarily—the civil-service law 
would become a fugitive thing to be used only where it did not come 
counter to litical consideration. I do not believe that any power 
exists for the action taken in said letter of January 15, 1913, and I 

leave to enter my protest against my removal from my position 
without cause. 
Very respectfully, W. F. ARANT. 


EXHIBIT 4, 
[ Telegram.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1913. 
Supt. Anant, Crater Lake, Oreg.: 


Answering letter 17th, you are hereby removed from position super- 
intendent Crater Lake Park, effective close June 30. Transfer property 
new Supt. Steel July 1. 

LANE, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 5. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., June 18, 1913. 
The CHAIRMAN UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sm: On June 7, 1913, the honorable Secretary of the Interior called 
for my resignation as superintendent of Crater Lake National Park in 
Oregon, to take effect upon the appointment and qualification of my 


successor. 

On the 11th June, 1913, I was advised by the Secre of the 
Interior that Will G. Steel, of Portland, Oreg., had been appointed my 
successor, and I was dirécted to confer with Mr. Steel and make 
mt ee ga for turning over to him the property, records, etc., of 

rk. 

1 b this day mailing to the honorable Secretary of the Interior i 
protest inst my removal from my position, which is in the classifi 
civil service of the United States, without cause and without ayas 
ing me of any fault that has been found with my management of the 
pus business. I do not believe that the so-called agreement between 

e Civil Service Commission and the Secretary of the Interior can 
ee Bl entered into, for, should such be the case, the rules can 
be arbitrarily set aside at the will of the department and the commis- 
sion and the provisions of the civil-service laws, rules, and regulations 
hold for naught. 

I have to request that the case, as presented by the attached y 
of letter to the honorable Secretary of the Interior, be passed upon by 
the Civil Service Commission of the United States in a judicial way 
and my rights determined. 

Will you kindly advise me of the action taken in this matter and 
greatly oblige? 

Very respectfully, 


W. F. ARANT, 
Superintendent Crater Lake National Park in Oregon. 
EXHIBIT 6. 
JuxE 27, 1913. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Sin: In a letter of June 18, 1913, Mr. W. F. Arant, superintendent 
of Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, writing from Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. states that he has addressed a protest against his removal to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The service records of the commission 


do not show the appointment of Mr. Arant, but it is presumed that he 
holds a ition excepted under Schedule A of the civil-service rules, 
section 8, paragraph 20, which excepts from examination superin- 
tendents or officers charge of national parks or reservations. 

In the view of the commission, positions excepted from examination 
under Schedule A of the rules are within the classified service, and 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, relating to removals, which 
applies in direct terms to all classified employees, applies also to per- 


sons occupying tions excepted from examination under Schedule A. 
3 on, it is underst: is now before the Attorney General for 


The commission will be pleased to receive the remarks of the depart- 
ment to enable a proper po to be made to Mr. Arant. 
By direction of the commission. 
Very respectfull y, JOHN A. MCILHENNY 
President. 


ExHIBIT 7. 


UNITED STATES Ss 3 COMMISSION, 
Hon. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, FE 


House of Representatives. 


Sig: In compliance with your request there is transmitted herewith 
a copy of the commission’s letter of June 27, 1913. to the Secreta 
of the Interior, and a copy of the Secretary's reply, dated July 8, 1914, 
concerning the separation of W. F. Arant from the excepted position of 
superintendent of the Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., without com- 
pliance with section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, relative to the 
procedure in removals from positions in the classified service. It a 

that in an opinion of the Attorney General rendered June 28. 
913, it was held that the term “classified service“ as used in the 
statute was used in the more 1 sense of the competitive service, 
and that the procedure requir by the statute is not necessary in 
removals from positions not in the competitive classified service. 

By direction of the commission. ' 
Very respectfully, JOHN A. MCILHENNY 
President. 


EXHIBIT 8. 
[Telegram.] 

To Hon. N. J. StNNorr, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


On 28th instant Secretary Lane wired Arant, removing him from 
rS Ati iet ei of park. Please have this order stayed until judicial 
determination of issues by Civil Service Commission. 


June 29, 1913. 


CARNAHAN, 


EXHIBIT 9. 
[Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1913. 
J. H. CARNAHAN : 


P 
Attorney at Law, Klamath Falls, Oreg.: 

Have interviewed Secretary Lane and Civil Service Commission. 
Secretary Lane refuses to stay order. He says no doubt that Arant 
not subject to civil service; t on receipt of letter, dated June 18, 
from William Wagner, secretary Democratic central committee, show- 
ing people of Klamath behind Arant in his resistance, he determined 
bring matters to a head by removing him. Civil Service Commission 
has notified Secretary Lane that Arant is subject to classified civil 
service, but claim commission has no power to enforce its opinion or 


stay order. 
y N. J. SINNOTT. 


ExniBiT 10. 
[Klamath Telephone and Telegraph Co.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1913. 
[Carnahan delivered to J. H. Hessig for Arant.] 


Civil Service Commission has notified Secretary Lane that Arant is 
subject to classified civil service, but claim commission has no power 
to enforce its opinion or stay order. EURO 


EXHIBIT 11. 
KLAMATH TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH C 


O., 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1913. 
W. F. ARANT, Crater Lake, Oreg.: 
As directed, letter June 11 and telegram June 28, transfer all prop- 
erty to Supt. Steel. 
LANE, Secretary. 


ExHIBIT 12. . 
Telegram. , 

PNE JULY 2, 1913. 

To honorable SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
e Washington, D. C.: 

Replying your telegram 2d instant, Civil Service Commission has de- 
clare I am de jure superintendent subject to civil-service law and 
rules, Am constrained to oppose your will, being convinced your action 


wful. 
ee W. F. ARANT, Superintendent, 


EXHIBIT 13. 
[Telegram.] 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., July 8, 1913, 
To honorable SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: ' 
Answering your telegram 7th, am ready to make complete nccount- 
ing, but am compelled to refuse to relinquish my position or transfer 
property, being convinced removal order unlawful. 
" |o ARANT, Superintendent, 
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EXHIBIT 14. 
[Night letter.] 
CRATER LAKE OREG., July 1, 1913. 
To SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am at the superintendent's headquarters in the Crater Lake Na- 

tional Park, ready, n Ho able to perform all duties and work 
of the office of superintendent. 


I solicit horization and instructions along that line. 
So on Roce 2 W. F. ARANT Superintendent. 


EXHIBIT 15. 
[Telegram.] 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., July 8, 1913. 


To honorable SECRETARY INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have known Arant number of years. He is honest, upright, 
and able. Traveli ublic and park visitors — d satisfied with 
his treatment. Park Revelopment and improvement best possible under 
meager appropriations. We request that he be retained. 

Alex. Martin, president First National Bank, neutral poli- 
tles; Wm. Myer, Ashland, Ore Chas. S. Moore, 
ex-State treasurer, Republican; Geo. T. Baldwin, ex- 
county judge, Klamath County, Oreg., Democrat ; €. R. 
De Lap, county clerk, Republican; Wm. Wagner, secre- 
tary mocratic Central Committee; J. . Siemens, 
president First Trust & Savings Bank; A. L. Leavitt, 

lice judge city Klamath Falls, Republican; T. F. 
Richotss, emocrat, mayor Klamath Falls, Oreg.; J. C. 
Smith, chief police, Klamath Falls; Henry L. Benson, 
Republican, revit judge Geo. Chastain, circuit court 
clerk, Democrat; Albert E. Elder, secretary Klamath 
Water Users’ Association. 


Exursir 16. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OnEG., November 5, 1913. 


Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mg. SINNOTT: As I wrote you four or five days ago, Mr. 
Carnahan, my attorney in the Crater Lake National Park superintend- 
ency matter, and I have prepared a general and tolerably complete 
synopsis of the case, with proceedings to date, but in addition to that 
we have deemed it not inexpedient that I further write T regarding 
some of the occurrences after the inception of the remova Do: 
As to the exact dates relative to some of the correspondence with the 
department, I may not exactly remember, as those letters and tele- 
go» were in the files of the office and were taken from my possession 

y force, as were all other things belon ng to the park, but for all 

pacura Lagi soya are mainly correct. n June 7, 1913, I received a 
etter from the honorable Secretary of the Interior, of which the fol- 
lowing is substantially a copy: 


Mr. WILLIAM F. ARANT, 
Superintendent of Crater Lake National Park, 
Crater Lake, Oreg. 

Sin: I have to request that you forward to this office your resigna- 
tion as superintendent of Crater Lake National Park. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

This I declined to do A as my reasons that under section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, Í was entitled to be furnished with the 
reasons for my desi removal in writing and be given an 8 
to be heard in my own defense; to this, on the 27th day of June, 1913, 
I dure ived a telegram from the honorable Secretary in which were these 
words: 

* You are hereby removed from the office of superintendent of Crater 
Lake National Park; make accounting and turn the property of the 
park over to the new superintendent, Will G. Steel.” 

In answer to this I made formal a. copy of which was for- 
warded to you and copy to the Civil Service Commission, as no doubt 
you well remember. m the 27th day of June the Civil Service Com- 
mission rendered its decision in the case sustainin contention that 
ed by the com- 

ram from the 


our successor put in possess 
this communication, I made an la au t but again declined to turn 
ings of the busi po ed 5 k. Following thi 
0 e business and prope 0 e . Follow name 
on the 18th day of July, N ott, bes mai 18 
eputy Uni 


r 
ging me that the: 


y 
The marshal went through the formalit 
of turning the office over to Mr, Steel by so announcing to Mr. Steel, 
but I forbade Steel to attempt to exercise any authority over anything 
in the park without my permission, which order for the time being was 
not disobeyed. 9 this and after a somewhat stormy session 
of a half hour or more, they withdrew. 

The next morning, Sunday morning, the 20th of July, at 8 o'clock, 
the marshal; his deputy; Mr. Steel; A. L. Parkhurst, the president and 
manager of the Crater Lake Co., with some 10 or 12 of the company's 
employees, came to my office, the marshal stating that he would take 

ssession of the office and turn it over to Mr. Steel. I still main- 

ained my porn of the previous day, that be was acting without com- 
petent aut ority and that I would surrender nothing. After some 
parlying he produced a letter from the United. States trict attorney 
nt Portland, informing him.that he bad received instructions by wire 
from the United States Attorney General to have him, the marshal, go 
up to the park and remove me and put Steel in possession. I believe 


De, also- produced ‘a telegram’ to Reames, the United States district 
attorney. 

Upon my refusing to vacate the office or turn it over to Steel, the 
marshal, with the assistance of Fuller, his deputy, and with the sup- 
port of the Crater Lake Co.'s employees, sei upon me and by force 
threw me out of my office and into the yard and returned into the 
house and also drove my family out of the house and took possession 
of the house, the office, and, besides the records and fixtures and prop- 
y of the office, took me own private property. which was in the office 
desk, consisting of my checkbook and check for $114, some cash, my 
stationery and postage stamps, some panes relative to a land sale 
representing a value of more than $5,000. Within a week these things, 
except some postage stamps, were returned to me. Some of the stamps 
I never recovered. I am writing these details of this matter that you 
ney know exactly what was done and all that was done. I hope it may 
assist you in having a perfect understanding of the matter as it pro- 
g and the final result since of the forcible ejection. I have 
maintained with the Secretary of the Interior that I have never been 
lawfully removed from the office and am at this time the lawful super- 
intendent of the park; which, of course, is never admitted by the 
department. i 

Very respectfully, W. F. AnANT. 


EXHIBIT 17. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXCEPTED POSITIONS. 
n DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, June 23, 1913. 


Sm: I to refer to your letter of April 25 last, requesting an 
opinion whether section 6 of the Post Office Department appropriation 
act, approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat., 555), which prescribes regula- 
tions in respect to the removal of persons from the “ classified civil 
E applies to those occupying what are known as “excepted” 
positions. - 

The provision referred to reads: 

* Sec. t no person in the classified civil service of the United 
States shall be removed therefrom except for such cause as will pro- 
mote the efficiency of said service and for reasons given in writing, and 
the person whose removal is sought shall have notice of the same and 
of any charges preferred against him, and be furnished with a copy 
thereof, and also be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering 
the same in writing, and affidavits in support thereof; but no examination 
of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required, except in the 
discretion of the officer making the removal; and copies of char 
notice of hearing, answer, reasons for removal, and of the order o 
removal shall be made a part of the records of the proper department or 
office, as shall also the reasons for reduction in rank or corapensation ; 
and copies of the same shall be furnished to the person affected upon 
request, and the Civil Service Commission also shall, upon request, be 
furnished copies of the same * .“ 

It appears that the Civil Service Commission has advised you in this 
matter as follows : 

“The classified service comprises all those positions which on the 
one hand are not subject to confirmation by the Senate and on the 
other hand are not those of mere laborer or-workmen. Positions ex- 
— from examination under Schedule A of the rules are, therefore, 
within the classified service, and section 6 of the nct of August 24, 
1912, as it applies in direct terms to all classifled employees applies 
r L occupying positions excepted from examination under 

ule A. 

The definition given by the Civil Service Commission of the classified 
service in the above statement is substantially that made by section 1 
of rule 11 of the Civil Service Rules, first promulgated, I am advised, 
in March, 1903. 

Some of the positions declared Py the civil-service rules to be within 
the classified service, but excepted in Schedule A thereof from examina- 
tion, are as follows: 

. *'Two private secretaries or confidential clerks to the head of each of 
the executive departments and one to each assistant head. 

“One private "gregi or confidential clerk to each of the heads of 
bureaus, appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, in 
the executive departments, if nuthorized by law. 
seni persons appointed by the President without confirmation by the 

nate. 

“Attorneys, assistant attorneys, and special assistant attorneys.” 

OM exceptions are made in the schedule for each department. 

e result of the interpretation pras by tbe Civil Service Commis- 


sion upon section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, is that persons 


occu g the most confidential relatiòns wi the heads of depart- 
ments, or for other reasons deemed advisable to be excepted from the 
general as to examination for competitive positions in the public 


service, can not be removed at the discretion of such heads, but only 
for such cause as will promote the efficiency of said service and for 
reasons given in writing, with notice and opportunity to be beard. 
The reasons for requ nak this procedure for the removal of persons 
occupying competitive positions are apparent. Such persons are a 
pointed as the result of examination in accordance with the civil- 
service rules, by which their qualifications for the positions they hold 
are determined, and they are not merely the personal selection of the 
head of the department in which they serve. v eel no arbitrary 
right of selection, it may well be said that the head of a department 
should have no arbitrary right of removal. But these considerations 
do not apply to persons occupying excepted positions. Since their ap- 
Intment rests on personal selection, they can 8 no better 
enure. But the right of personal selection would defeated if a 
pes so selected could not be removed at the pleasure of the appoint- 
W. 


er. 
t. hereto 


ons. 

The specific cause for fhis legislation was a controversy about the 
Railway Mail Service (48 car Rec. 4653-4657, 4988-5009, 5197— 
5241, 5625-5638, 9952-9953, 10670-10676), the positions in which are 
competitive, and no question of excepted positions was involved or men- 
tioned in the debates on the matter. 

The situation here 9 to be analogous to that presented n 
the Holy gemin Church case (143 U. S., 457), where it was hel 
that a ng within the language of the statute was not within the 
statute, because not within its spirit and purpose, as shown by its 
history and the evil intended to be remedied. 
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ed 
civil service," in section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, was used 
in the more popular sense of the competitive service, and therefore 
should not be held to include excepted positi 


ons unless such tions 
have been filled as co titive positions are filled, in whi event, 
under rule 2, psum 3, of the civil-service rules, the person 
ane is ent — to all the rights of a competitive employee. 
espectfu * 


For the reasons stated I am of the opinion that the term “ classifi 


WILLIAM R. Hann, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Approved. 
J. C. MCREYNOLDS, 


To the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Exursrr 18 A. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 15, 1913, 


Mr. WILLIAM F. ARANT, 
Superintendent of Crater Lake National Park, 
i Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


My Dear Mr. ARANT: On December 24, 1912, you addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior, asking if the position of superintendent 
of the Crater ke National Park is under civil-service rules, and on 
the same day a similar letter to the President, which was referred to 
this department, making the same inquiry. 


Both letters were answered in the ordinary course of business, I 


resume that the writing of these letters by you was pn 7 
re to ascertain your exact civil-service status, possibly with a 
to predicating your future course with respect to your present office. 
As I advised you in letter of January 7, 1913, you have no civil- 
service status; the position which you occupy is “ excepted”; that 
it would be under the civil service if it were not for the fact tha 
7 agreement between department and the Civil Service Commission 
it has been, for the time being, placed outside the operation of the 
civil-service rules; consequently, while you are holding a position in 
the classifled service, by reason of such position “ excepted ” 
ou are subject to removal at any time at the pleasure of the 
he of the Interior. 

Mr. Wil G. Steel has sent to the — (generally addressed 
to me) a number of indorsements for his appointment to the position 
pes now hold. It further — from correspondence sent by 

m that he has been in touch with you over the question of paves 
vacating voluntarily DE office and creating a vacancy to which he 
might be appointed. have not, however, been furnished with a cop; 
of your conclusions in answer to the ss ea Å which he propounded. 
FFT o the Secretary for his final 
consideration. 

In view of these letters which you have written concerning your 

vil-service status, the indorsements, bipartisan in character, submitted 
by Mr. Steel, the advent of the new administration—in short, that the 
matter may receive careful consideration, will you not please advise 
me upon the receipt of this letter what your attitude and intention 
may no ich res to your present office prior to March 47 

ery truly, yours, 
CLEMENT S. UCKER, 


Exursir 18. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1913. 
W. F. ARANT, nrg" 
Klamath Falis, Oreg. 

Dran Str: On receipt of your letter to-day I immediately called on 
the Civil Service Commission. Ag had not yet received a copy of 
your letter to the Secretary of the Interior, but they will notify me as 
pones they receive it. I asked for an opportunity to be heard in your 


* y agreement th was 

tendency of parks should not be subject to an examination, but this, 
in the opinion of the commission, in no way changed the classified civil- 
service statns of such tions. 

He, however, informed me that some were contending that it does 
and that this matter at the present time has been referred to the 
Attorney General for his opinion. The secretary further informed me 
that in his opinion you could not be removed except for reasons stated 

to in your letter to the Secre 


In section 6, refi tary of the Interior. 

I shall do all in my to see that the law is followed in your 
ease, However, under the law I can not act as your attorney in this 
matter, nor for any compensation, but I shall certainly take pleasure 
in ac ng for you as Representative from the second Oregon congres- 
sio it 3 I remain, 

Very truly, yours, ri N. J. SINNOTT. 
— ä — - 
ExuiBIT 19. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1913. 
Opinion rr age General June 23 overrules Civil Service Commission 
and holds section 6, 
I demand 
Falling 
a your nd os in 
our une $0, 
vaa E Laws, Secretary. 


—— 


EXHIBIT 20, 


New Tonk, September J, 1}. 
Hon. BiNGER HERMANN x 

(Care of H. P. Gatley), 
Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I take pleasure in sending you herewith a copy of the 
opinion of the law committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
pem o A construction of section 6 of the Post Office appropriation 

0 
Very trul ours, Harry W. MARSH, 
rot! Assistant Secretary. 
(Inclosure.) 


Exmrmir 21. 


Law OFFICE or BiNGER HERMANN, 


w. v. Rosebud, Oreg., September 19, 191}. 


vT, Esq., 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
Dean Mn. Anant; After a long fight, we now win out in 
clared the action of the department 
to-day, and now nn herein th 


right 
abuse 


are preferred, 
Sincerely, yours, “ab. 
INGER HERMANN. 


Exutsir 22, 


OPINION OF THE LAW COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE IN RB THE CONSTRUCTION OF SECTION 6 OF THE POST OFFICH 
APPROPRIATION BILL OF 1912, 


roved ipu 24, 1912, pro- 


and an opportuni Ci 
8 he received an opinion that the position of superintendent 


er careful consideration of the question involved the law com- 
mittee of the National Civil Service Reform League can see no reason 
whatsoever for restricting the term “ classified civil service” as used 
in section 6 of the act approved August 24, 1912 (19 Stat., 555), to 
positions filled by competitive examinations. This term has been in 
official use as designating inter alia places exempted from examination 
under Schedule A for more than nine years, being embodied in section 1 
of rule 2 of the civil-service rules approved by President Roosevelt 
and promulgated about March, 1903. In an opinion of the M mir eid 
of Justice as to certain 2 1800. 1 appointments furnished to dent 
Roosevelt on February 12. 1 Attorney General Bonaparte said (vol. 


26, p po 4 

— ere Congress in an appropriation act makes use of the vi term 
employed in the civil-service act in N 1 to Bo ines 
in accordance with its provisions, it. is manif that there was no in- 
tention to waive the requirements of the latter statute.” 

Here Congress has used the very term Map emi in & definition em- 
bodied in the civil-service law for u.s & decade. In the opinion of 
the law committee the presumption is that the term was used in the 
act in the same sense as in the rule. It can see nothing to rebut this 
presumption. Heads of departments and other officers possessing the 
right of removal with respect to classified employees are authorized to 
exercise that right for any cause which will, in the judgment of the 
officer, promote the efficiency of the service. The law com- 

not believe that it ought to assume that Congress Intended 
to authorize such officers to remove their subordinates for causes which 
would not promote the efüciency of the service; such, for example, as 
political partisanship, personal favoritism, or a regard for the mere indi- 
vidual interests of anyone. The law committee does not agree with 
Assistant Attorney General Harr that such officers have “an arbitrary 
right of selection” to ex positions, ‘They are bound by their - 
oaths of office to fill these tions no less than all others so as most 
effectively to promote the clency of the service or otherwise advance 
the public interest. They have indeed the power to abuse this trust to 
other ends, but this is not their right. 

The law committee, therefore, concludes that unless the procedure 
prescribed by section 6 of the Post Office Department appro tion act 
was followed tbe removal of the superintendent of Crater Lake National 
Park was illegal. 


— 


ExmisiT 23. 


ATTEMPTED APPOINTMENT OF SUCCESSOR TO ASSISTANT ASSESSOR HELD 
TO BB MERE NULLITY. 


The removal of Samuel T. Kalbfus as an assistant assessor of the 


lation of the law “the relator has never been 
fact, he bas been and now is bein; =, excluded from 
aring mandamus to be the most adequate remedy to restore Mr. 
Kalbfus to his ts, the court directs that the ju ent of Justice 
Barnard of the strict Supreme Court be reversed and the cause 
remanded for further p gs. 
JUSTICE BARNARD’S RULING. 


Justice Barnard held that the commissioners had discretion as te 
the removal of a member of the and, having acted within that 

tion, the court would not review the action. 

Justice Robb sustains the contention of Attorney Frank J. Hogan, for 
the assistant assessor, that the oath of office taken before the assessor 
by one of his assistants is valid. Even if invalid, the court su. ts, 

e commissioners having allowed Mr. Kalbfus to serve under it for 

years may not be heard to attack it. 

e right of the commissioners to remove a member of the board of 
assistant assessors was curtailed, the court finds, by the act of 1902, 
prohibiting removal except for causes mentioned. y this act notice 
and hearing before the tribunal charged with the duty of according it 
and of tpm m issues became requisite, the court holds, to the 


exercise of on. 
“The fact that the conduct of an official may have been the pe tdi 
of inquiry," says Justice Robb, “ before another tribunal does not relieve 
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TAT 


of its duty the tribunal charged by law with according a hearing 
before removing him.” 
COMMISSIONERS’ CLAIM. 

The commissioners claimed it was unnecessary to try Kalbfus, since 
a committee of Congress bad found that he had engaged in real estate 
speculation while a member of the board of assessors. 

Without passing on the right of the present board of commissioners 
to review the finding of their predecessors, the court declares it is 
certain they had no power to review that finding without notice to Mr. 
Kalbfus. This could no more be done, the court suggests, than could 
the former board, after two years had elapsed, have reopened the case 
and reversed their finding without notice to him. ^ 

* When the defendants passed their order of removal," continues 
Tustice Robb, “the relator was in the actual and p possession of 
his office, Congress having explicitly withdrawn from the commissioners 
the power of removal except for specified causes, notice and hearing 
were essential requisites to remove at all. Since their order of remova 
was passed without notice and hearing, it necessarily follows that their 
action constituted an arbitrary exercise of power and was void. 


REFUSED TO RESIGN. 


August 18 last Mr. Kalbfus received a letter from the commission 
offering him an opportunity to resign from the service of the District. 
He declined, and on the next day the commissioners passed an order 
removing him, and naming ward W. Oyster as his successor. Mr. 
Kalbfus acknowledged the receipt of the dismissal order, but notified 
the authorities that he claimed the office and stood ready to perform 
the functions of the office, if not prevented. The proffer to return to 
work was ignored and Mr. Kalbfus had recourse to the courts. 

It is considered 8 in view of to-day's decision, that Mr. 
Kalbfus will be entitled to pay for the time he has been excluded from 
the office. The court holds office has never been vacant and that 
Mr. Kalbfus has been both in law and fact a member of the board of 
assistant assessors, 

NEWMAN DECLINES TO COMMENT. 

Commissioner Newman was informed of the Kalbfus decision by a 
reporter of the Star. He declined to comment on it until he had seen 
a copy of Justice Robb’s ruling. The commissioner said that he would 
probably call a meeting of the full board of District heads late this 
afternoon or early to-morrow for the purpose of considering what action 
will be taken in the matter. The office of the assessor of District is 
under Commissioner Newman's personal supervision. 


EXHIBIT 24. 


United States v. Wickersham. (201 U. &, 340.) 

The United States Supreme Court decided April 2, 1906, that Mr. 
Wickersham was entitled to compensation from November 1, 1897, the 
date on which he was illegally suspended, in violation of the civil- 
service rules, from a classified position by the surveyor general of Idaho, 
until May 10, 1898, the date on which the department offered him 
another position in Washington, which he declin 

athe cae iA x Th pell by his int t, 

“The case comes to : e a ee appointmen rac- 
tically made E the Secretary of the Interior in uteri his — in 
the classified list, and designating him for the service required, was 
entitled to the privileges and emoluments of his ition until he was 
E intr roam by his own action or that of some duly authorized public 
authority. 

The attempted suspension, without the authority of law, he remain- 
ing ready and willing to 3 the duties of the place, could not, 
during the period of such wrongful suspension, have the effect to deprive 
him of the compensation legally belonging to one entitled to hold the 
position.” (201 U. S., 390.) 


Exursit 25. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., October 31, 191}. 
Honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D, C. 

Sin: Inclosed herewith you will find vouchers for $83.33 and $31, 
respectively, for the salary and allowance of the superintendent of the 
Crater Lake National Park for the month of October, 1914. 

A Mp to my letter of September 30, 1914, is solicited. 


ides sated W. F. ARANT, Superintendent 


ExHIBIT 26. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 8, 1913. 
Mr. W. F. ARANT, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
your letter of October 31, 1913, for- 
horse keep as su rintendent of the 


th 
were advised in department letters of September 10 and October 7, in 


inasmuch as you were removed from the cy opem of said 
effective June 30, 1913, you are not entitled compensation and allow- 
BU. for horse keep claimed by you, and payment is accordingly re- 
used, 
Respectfully, ADOLPH C. MILLER, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 27. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 8, 1913. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of the commission's letter of the 27th 
ultimo with reference to the case of W. F. tw resignation as 
superintendent of the Crater Lake (Oreg.) National Park was requested 
under date of June 7, 1913. 

It appears that Mr. Arant was a pointed without examination and 
entered on duty as superintendent of the national park at Crater Lake 
on September 26, 1902, and that a report of his ap tment was not 
made to the commission for the reason that at the e the status of 
superintendents or officers in charge of national parks was not definitely 


fixed and it was not known. whether the commission would be inter- 
ested in their selection or appointment. The final and definite de- 
termination of their status as regards appointment under civil-service 
rules appears to have been based upon the Executive order of October 
9, 1908. (See commission's letter of Oct. 13, 1908.) 

As stated ay the commission, Mr. Arant has protested against his 
removal from the service in the manner proposed, claiming that under 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, he could not be removed ex- 
cept for cause and for reasons given in writing, with notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard. In this view he was sustained by the commission, 
The Attorney General, however, under date of June 23, 1913, held: 

TR EM IN am of the opinion that the term ‘classified civil 
service, in section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, was used in the 
more popular sense of the competitive service, and therefore should 
not be held to include excepted positions, unless such positions have 
been filled as competitive positions are filled, in which event, under 
Rule II R e 3, of the Civil Service Rules, the person appointed 
is entitied to all the 1 P of a competitive employee.” 

In accordance with the pun expressed by the Attorney General 
Mr. Arant was, on June 28, 1913, removi from the position o 
superintendent. effective at the close of June 30, 1913. 

Respectfully, 


The Civil Service COMMISSION, 
EXHIBIT 28. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, ^ 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1913. 


FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 


Mr. W. F. ARANT 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Str: With reference to your letter of June 18, protesting against 
our po removal from tke position of superintendent of Crater 

e National Park, without compliance with the provisions of section 
6 of the act of August 24, 1912, regulating the procedure in removals 
from positions in the classified service, you are advised that this 
commission is in receipt of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
stating that on June 23, the Attorney General rendered an 
opinion holding that the statute cited does not apply to removals 
from excepted positions in the classified service, but only to competitive 

itions therein and to occupants of excepted positions whic 

n filled in the same manner as competitive positions are filled. 

In view of this opinion it appears that your protest affords no basis 
for any action by this commission. 

By direction of the commission. - 

Very respectfully, 


have 


JoHN A. MCILHENNY, President. 


ExHIBIT 29. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 191° 
Mr. J. H. CARNAHAN ] 


Rooms 7 and 8, White-Maddoz Building. 
Klamath Falle, Oreg. 


Sm: The commission is in receipt of your communication of July J 
stating that Im have been unable to determine why the Civil Servic4 
Commission does not assume jurisdiction to investigate removals from 
excepted 2 and asking to be furnished with a statement of 
reasons why the commission does not d 

In reply your attention is invited 
an op on of the Attorney General under date of June 23, 1913: 

I am of the opinion that the term ‘classified civil service’ In sec- 
tion 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, was used in the more popular 
sense of the competitive service and therefore should not be held to 
include excepted positions, unless such tlons have been filled as 
competitive tions are filled, in whi event under rule 2, para- 
graph 3, of the civil-service rules the person appointed is entitled to all 
the rights of a competitive employee." 

Until the Post Office appropriation act to which the Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinion refers was the commission held that it did 
not have jurisdiction to investigate removals from excepted positions; 
but after the passage of that act it held that the provisions of section 
6 5 e to excepted itlons because they were in the classified 
service, although it still held that the commission did not have juris- 
diction to investigate such removals. The opinion of the Attorne 
General indicates that the recent law does not apply to excepted posi- 
tions, and thus substantiates the opinion which the commission has 
held for years regarding these positions. 

The very reasons which constitute the basis for the exception of 
these positions are uas valid as indicating that it should not be 

appointing officers to formulate written charges before 
from these positions. Many of the positions are 
rimarily of a confidential character, and it is ized as fitting that 

e occupant should not only be worthy of confidence. but should have 
the confidence of the officer with whom he is to have close relntions. 
It is eminently fitting that the heads or assistant heads of the executive 
departments should have the privilege of intimate acquaintance with 
their private secretaries and confidential clerks, and to require a new 
head of an office to submit a written statement of charges before dis- 
missing a confidential clerk of his predecessor who may be utterly 
unknown to him would be absurd. 

It also seems proper that persons appointed without complyinz with 
the civil-service rules and the requirements of competition under the 
merit system should not be entitled to the protection of the rules and 
the merit system in the matter of retention the service. A man who 
owes his appointment to the acquaintance of the appointing oflicer 
should not expect to retain his position after that . officer 
leaves the service. A man who owes his MW ao to political or 
personal influence should not expect to retain his position after that 
personal or political influence ceases to be potent, nor is there any 
principle of law or justice which would seem to render it expedient to 
grant the protection of the civil-service rules to those persons ap- 
pointed without reference to the principles enunciated in those rules. 

The rules in no case test the fitness or qualifications of the excepted 
appointee. They do not guarantee that he is a suitable person for the 
puso. and there is no reason why they should attempt to hold him 

the poumon after the appointing power desires to make a change, 

By direction of the commission, 

Very respectfully, 


0 SO. 
to the following extract from 


JOHN A. McILHENNY, President. 
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Exuisir 30. 


UxrrED STATES CIVIL Service COMMISSION 
Washington, D. C. 


Jury 25, 1913. 


GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of a letter of date July 19, 1913, un- 
signee, purporting to come from United States Ci Service Com- 
on, in reply to my letter of July 7, 1913, in which an exce from 

the opinion of the 


nited States Attorney Ge 


does not embrace 
States who received 
their, appointments without competitive examinations or b 8 
who 


This opinion of the Attorne 
versal of the opinion of the 


tendent of Crater Lake National Park, in on. In that opinion, 
Ore of which I now have in my ? on having n geen 
by Congressman N. J. SINNOTT, of Oregon), you clearly expressed it as 

civil service, and that 


our belief that Mr. Arant was in the classifled 
lie would be subject to A M ons of section 6 of the postal appro- 
over Arant's position this must necessarily 
ous pampblets containing the 


priation act of August 24, 

Prior to the controvers, 
have been your opinion, since in the 
clvil-servicé rules and Executive orders coming under your jurisdiction 
for execution you clearly and unmistakeably Arant's position as 
being in the classified civil service and subject to the civil-service rules. 
(See ) cur 20, p. 69, Civil Service Rules, etc., issued June 2, 1913; also 
par. 20, Civil Service Rules, issued in 1912, and emanating from your 


office. 
Not only this, but your latest cireular, issued with a view to lacing 
n 8 inter alia, upon the very question involved in ant's 


ted fro 
Within the classified of the act of August 24, 
1912, as it applies in direct terms to classified loyees applies to 
reg occupying positions excepted from examination under Sched- 


In the above-quoted excerpt from the cireular of the Civil Service 
Commission issued in April, 1913, you very distinctly say that persons 
excepted from examination under ule A are in the classified sery- 
ice, and the act of August 24, 1912, section 6, applies to them. You 
have alw listed Arant's qeu penat that of national park 
superintendent—under Schedule A. 

desire to be entirely falr and, above all, respectful to the United 
States Civil Commission, but it does seem to me t the conclusion is 
unavoidable that the commission has changed its front in th tte 
litical reasons &nd for reasons of i 

why should it „ itself the first time an 
it, as was done in the Arant ma 
United States Civil Service Commission is not 

under the jurisdiction of the aper 

the exécutive departments, to follow his opinions when he attempts 
to and regulations which chu 
Service Commission was specially created to put into operation, 

3 r oo Opinions of the United States Attorney General, 

page * $ 
It would not for the Attorney General to attempt the 
of the Civil Service n. That 1s 
rovince the commission." 


opinion 

a mere tion, then 
ines your regulations placed the position 
on, e on 
ed service and this m aftempts to overrule 
n outside the pale of the 
fair, in their 
as being in 


of Arant in the cl 

your classification and places the same posi 
ed civil ce. 

I should like to ask the honorable commission if it is 


subject to 3 of section 6 of the act of Co of 

24, 1912, sho be arbitrarily and in utter —— 

law and the civil-service rules removed from office without the assign- 

ment of an our rules and regulations and the act 

of August 24 ey mean thst this citizen should 

be removed, if removed at all, b 

and arbitraril, 
His record 

of superintendent of the Crater Lake Na Park. In the 

retary of the Interior has not even A ires gr to find fault with his 

incumbency of the office, but he has a A hae prec ete Dua Sa 

he were a mere laborer, or as he & position which required 

not right, and I appeal to 


service. 

the land, and not by 

revertin, 

fone out of existence in 1 
hed 


I have to again respectfully est that Mr. Arant be 
perintendent of Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon, nnd that he 
continue to draw the compensation attached to that position until 
such time as he is lawfully removed. 

Very respectfully, 


EXHIBIT 31. 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1913. 
Mr. J. H. CARNAHAN, 
Attorney at law, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Sin: The commission is in recip: oF pone letter of July 25, 1913, in 
further reference to the case of Mr. . F. Arant, superintendent of 
Crater Lake National Park, Oreg. 


In reply you are informed that the opinion of the Attorney General 
to the effect that the term classified civil service“ in section 6 of the 
nct of — — 24, 1912, should not be held to include excepted positions 
is conclusive so far as this commission is concerned. Prior to August 24, 
1912, this commission never held that persons appointed to positions ex- 
cepted from the requirement of examination under the civil-service rules 
Te prom to be . —— WAR a written ree qoum i ressona and 

o an opportuni make a written r ore bein: 
re Sectia from the servies. on iation act ign : 
on 6 o e ce appropriation act appro August 24, 
1912, provided that no person in the classified hell service should be 
removed except for reasons given in writing. The classified service is 
made up of competitive ons and exce fea positions, and the com- 
mission the opinion that inasmuch as excepted positions were 
also c ed the provision of the ca seyret n act just mentioned 
applied to them. In connection with opinion of the commission, 
however, it also made the following statement: 

“The commission's power to inves 
that the 
excepted 


tigate cases where it is alleged 
— procedure has not been followed does not extend to 

The opinion of the Attorney General that the provision of section 6 
of the Post Office appropriation act of August 2471912, does not apply 
to p positions leaves those positions in exactly the same — a 
with ation to removals that they always previously occupied. The 
opinion of the Attorney General, already referred to several tien was 
rendered in response to a request from the Department of Commerce 
and was in no occasioned by the case wed areas under the 


3 of the Interior, in whom you are in 
y direction 


of the co! on. 
Y, 
JOHN A, McItaenny, President. 


Farewell to the House of Representatives. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. THOMPSON BAKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN rure House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursddy, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, in leaving the House I wish to 
express my gratitude to the colleagues whose friendship has 
made my term of office here delightful. 

And I can not say farewell without a word of thanks to the 
leader whose great ability, unfailing courtesy, and absolute fair- 
ness to friend and foe alike must win him the regard of every 
man who serves his country on this floor. 

I offer in extension of my remarks the following eulogy pro- 
nounced upon the Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
the recent occasion of his birthday by Col. John Temple Graves: 

* This happy evening marks the sixty-fifth birthday of CHAMP 
CLARK, an incorruptible statesman and a stainless gentleman. 

* It is celebrated in love and loyalty by a little company of 
those who know best and love best one of the great souls that 
have moved in majesty and will abide among the master spirits 
of his time. 

“ CHAMP Cranx's life, from militant youth to vigorous man- 
hood, has been given and consecrated to the service of his 
country. For 20 dauntless and strenuous years he has been a 
Democratic Congressman from the State of old Missouri, for 
4 years the leader pf his party on the floor, and for 4 years 
its Speaker in the chair as the second officer of the Federal 
Government. S 

“As leader of his party in minority and in majority he won 
laurels and love by masterly eloquence and unfailing devotion 
that inspired Democracy’s struggling lines in failure and swept 
them by high example into the splendid and unbroken unity 
that made their passport to enduring victory. 

“Tt was no partial friendship, but a unanimous conclusion 
of his contemporaries that has written him among the greatest 
House leaders Democracy ever developed. Oscar UNDERWOOD, 
greatest and serenest of his party colleagues, who succeeded him 
on the floor, said but yesterday in the sincerity of farewell: 
t CHAMP CLARK is the greatest Speaker the American Congress 
ever knew.' 

“James R. MANN, the Republican leader, who has fought the 
Speaker for a grappling decade of debate, said in 1912 from his 
front place in the ranks of the opposition: *CHAMP CLARK is 
worthy in character, in ability, and in lofty soul, to fill with 
honor any position in this or any other Government on earth.’ 

“I have known and loved CHAMP CLARK in every relation 
that makes up human life. I pay tribute here to a personal 
grandeur in his mind and spirit that has bettered all my tradi- 
tions of human friendship and enriched my conceptions of the 


| highest civic character. He is one of the few men I have ever 


known capable of a friendship that, in its lofty qualities, de- 
serves to rank with Damon’s for Pythius or Jonathan's for 
David, in the old heroic time. Under the massive magnificence 
of his physical frame there beats a heart as tender and true as it 
is always brave, and that man who has won and deserved the 
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friendship of CHAMP CLARK may rest upon a possession as 
priceless as it is imperishable. 

*I have seen the great Missourian make good in all the 
searching competitions of political and intellectual life. I 
have seen him rise unspotted above the temptations of a selfish, 
ambitious, and grasping era. I have seen him ready to break 
with the most powerful political ally he ever had if unity 
required the slightest surrender of bis integrity of conviction or 
a moment’s forgetfulness of his country’s welfare. 

“The patriotism of this man subordinates his interest every- 
where. His fidelity outweighs his ambitions. His magnanim- 
ity to men and his perfect loyalty to party have been proved 
greater than any sense of personal injury or of private hurt. 

“Whatever the future may bring to our great friend, his 
noble, manly past at least is all secure, and history will write 
him high and clear upon his country’s annals. 

“May God bless CHAMP CLARK, of old Missouri, upon his 
sixty-fifth and all succeeding birthdays. May God keep in health, 
in prosperity, and in honor this stainless publicist, this flawless 
friend, this noble gentleman. 

“Statesman and friend to trnth, of soul sincere, 

In honor flawless and of courage clear; 


Patient in trial, serene amidst alarms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 


Mining Safety and Experiment Stations. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1915. 


The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15869) to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of 2 — . experiment and mine 
safety stations; for making investigations and disseminating informa- 
tion among employees In mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and 
mining industries, and for other purposes, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, we now haye some eight mining 
rescue stations in the United States, located where they are 
most convenient for the coal-mining industry. 

These mine rescue stations are maintained out of the fund 
appropriated for the investigation in reference to safety appli- 
ances, This bill seeks by act of Congress to authorize seven 
additional mining stations. Investigation has shown that up 
to this time there are not a sufficient number of these stations 
to take care of the whole country, and that they are not suf- 
ficiently equipped under the present arrangement. Some addi- 
tions ought to be made in reference to the employees in this 
work so that better work may be done in the future. The 
Bureau of Mines has some Pullman cars which they purchased 
from the railroad companies, but which are so old now that 
they can not be taken on a passenger train with safety, so that 
they are compelled to haul them on freight trains when they 
go to the scene of an explosion or accident which requires 
their presence. 

As you probably know, there has been a great demand 
throughout the country for the establishment of these stations 
where the miners may be instructed in the proper care of lamps 
and other safety appliances and all that go to make their 
work safer. 

Coal mining is a hazardous occupation for those who work 
under the ground and are engaged in the actual work of dig- 
ging coal. Men going down under the ground for a mile or 
two are at the mercy of an accident, such as an explosion, and 
we fee] that we can well afford to give more attention than is 
now being given to the safety of the men employed in the min- 
ing and quarrying industries, which employ nearly 2,000,000 
men throughout the United States. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. What is the difference between a mine experiment 
station and a safety station? 

Mr. FOSTER. The mine safety stations are those which have 
to do with the safety of the miners in the coal-mining industry 
and the metal-mining industry—looking out for the safety of 
those who work in the mines. The mine experiment stations 
are established for the purpose of dealing with a lot of problems 
in reference to metal mining, such as the problems of how to 
extract the metal from the ores in such a way as to be 
economical. 


other 
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Mr. COX. Can the same set of men operate an experiment 
station as are required to operate a safety station? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; they can not be the same. 

Mr. COX. Is not this a duplication of work? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it is not a duplication. 

Mr. COX. Does it require experts in both these lines of work? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Why not have them both in one? 

Mr. FOSTER. Because the metal-mining experiment stations 
are established in places which are convenient to metal mines 
and are engaged in solving other problems than the safety of the 
workers. The mine safety stations are more largely for the 
benefit of the coal-mining industry, having reference to safety. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman says “largely.” Does the gentle- 
man mean exclusively? 

Mr. FOSTER. No, sir; I do not; because safety mining 
stations might be established in the metal-mining industry, to 
look after the safety of the men who are engaged in metal 
mining. For instance, in certain mining districts in the United 
States, 10 men out of every 100 who work in the metal mines 
die from tuberculosis. That is due to the breathing of the dust 
that comes in certain kinds of metal mining. In coal mining it 
is a different proposition. The men are afflicted with miners’ 
asthma, which is likely to affect those working in coal mines. 
What we hope to do in order to save the men employed in metal 
mining is to solve the problem of getting rid of the dust, so 
that men will not have to incur that great risk to their health. 

Mr. COX. How much will it cost for a mine-experiment 
station? 

Mr. FOSTER. In the neighborhood of $25,000. 

Mr. COX. For each one? How much does it cost to estab- 
lish a mine-safety station? 

Mr. FOSTER. That depends upon what is done. If it is a 
movable station, it would cost in the neighborhood, to operate 
it as it ought to be, $20,000 a year, although it might be run 
for a less price. That would keep it going 11 months. 

Mr. COX. One $25,000 and the other $20,000? 

Mr. FOSTER. We are now spending for this work about 
$200,000 a year. 

Mr. COX. What is the use of starting one up in Alaska? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know when that would be estab- 
lished, but we thought it better to have it authorized and pro- 
vided for here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the gentleman give an idea of the total 
cost in the immedinte future of these stations? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; there would be no great cost in the near 
future. This bill provides that not more than three shall be 
established in any one year, and three would not cost more 
than $60,000 or $75,000. We already have eight mine rescue 
stations, and we are spending for them now about $100,000, pos- 
sibly a little less. 

The second section permits the Bureau of Mines, of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to accept ground and buildings or con- 
tributions from States or individuals. For instance, in the 
State of Illinois there is a mine rescue station, and the Federal 
Government is expending about $7,000 on it, while the State of 
Illinois is paying for the support of the station something like 
$10,000. So that in any of these stations the expense will be 
taken care of in this way. . 

Mr. Speaker, this bill carries no appropriation, as the com- 
mittee thought that, owing to the financial condition of the 
Treasury at this time, it was best for the House to decide the 
matter of appropriation at a later date, and it is expected, in 
view of these facts, the appropriation the first year would be 
small. 

There is an urgent need for this legislation on account of the 
great loss of life taking place every year in the mining industry. 
The industry is growing very rapidly from year to year. At 
the same time our mines are growing more dangerous to life on 
account of their increasing depth each year. Since the Bureau 
of Mines was established much education has taken place among 
the miners. Many new appliances have been put in operation 
for the safety of the miner, and a more economical way of 
mining has been established. There are employed in all 
branches of the mining industry more than 2,000,000 men, and 
of this number about 4,000 are killed and 75,000 injured each 

ear. 
, In order to cope with the work of such magnitude nnd impor- 
tance the funds and employees of the bureau are inadequate. 
From every part of the country where mining is carried on 
there comes the appeal to Congress to enlarge the investigation 
and educational work of the bureau so that this work for the 
safety of these men may be carried on more rapidly. 
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This educational work for the mines is carried on largely 
through the use of the eight rescue cars which the Government 
now owns; but on account of the limited amount of money they 
can only be operated about half the time, and the number of 
employees with each car is not sufficient to properly perform 
the work. With the present facilities it will take approximately 
12 years to make the circuit of the mining camps of the country. 
Jf this additional number provided for are put in operation, the 
work could be done in three or four years. Many of the miners 
are unable to read the English language, and the character of 
work being done on the rescue cars has proved to be the most 
efficient way of reaching them and educating them in the safety 
work. 

The work of preventing waste of our resources is closely as- 
sociated with the loss of life. Each day and year this great 
waste goes on, amounting to millions every year. This, no 
doubt, can be prevented in a marked degree if the problem is 
studied from a scientific standpoint. We can point to one great 
problem of the preventing of waste in natural gas that now 
amounts to millions of dollars. This has been given considera- 
tion to a limited extent, and through the investigations made 
by the Bureau of Mines a method has been found to greatly 
prevent this loss. It is not intended that the National Govern- 
ment should do the work that the States should do, and the 
money appropriated will only be used for investigation and edu- 
cation in the work along national phases of the industry, so as 
to benefit the industry in every part of the country. 

The States are expected to do the purely local work and solve 
the problems that are local to them. Our party is pledged to 
this legislation, and in its last platform had this to say in 
reference to this work and its importance to the country: 


MINES AND MINERS, 


We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in 
extent, variety, or value, and in the development of a mining industry 
unequaled in its magnitude and importance. We have the men who, 
in their hazardous toll underground, daily risk their lives in extracting 
and preparing for our use the A pres of the mine, so essential to the 
industries, the commerce, and the comfort of the peon of this country. 
And we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines in every wee appropriate for national legislation, with a view of 
safeguarding the lives of the miners, I the waste of essential 
resources, and promoting the economic development of mining, which, 
along with agriculture, must in the future, even more than in the t, 
serve as the very foundation of our national prosperity and 
and our international commerce. 


The President has repeated this pledge, and every candidate 
for Congress in a mining region has stood for this legislation. 
We sbould redeem our pledge. Let us now stand for this bill 
and do our part in helping along in this important work. 

The two great basic sources of wealth are agriculture and 
mining. Congress has been liberal with appropriations for the 
benefit of agriculture, and we have seen the great advantage 
gained by increased production on the farm by so doing. But 
mining has been neglected. Many men may think of the great 
fortunes that have been made by a few men out of mining, and 
they immediately get the idea that this work is being done for 
their benefit, Such is not the case. 'The bureau has never been 
called to aid in the development and operation of these great 
mines, 

TThe first consideration in this work is to safeguard the lives 
of more than 2,000,000 men engaged in this industry. The 
amount is here given of the appropriation for agriculture and 
mining. ` 

This is taken from the report of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining on this bill: 


THE COUNTRY’S RELATION TO ITS TWO GREAT FOUNDATION INDUSTRIES, 


A brief statement of facts will indicate in a general way what the 
National Government is doing to aid development of each of its two 
great basic industries, and what in turn these two industries are con- 

ributing yearly to our national wealth and progress. While the 
figures are not fully comparable in all respects, they will be found to 
be essentially correct. 


AGRICULTURE AND MINING, THE NATION’S TWO GREAT FOUNDATION IN- 
DUSTRIES—WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR THE NATION AND WHAT THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR BACH OF THESE INDUSTRIES. 


What these industries do for the Nation. 


forestry. 
A O0 13,000,000 
Yearly value of EME = Sau ssscunos scuaetessnards „500, 000, 000 
What each worker in these industries contributes 
to the national wealth IS F $800 
What each industry contributes to the freight ton- 
nage of the country yearly.............. per cent.. 22 


What the National Government is doing for each of these industries. 


Yearly appropriations. un ud 
8 lation 
ct appropriation................- ee esee 2, 500, 
From land Cre Sys po IR erg ee tes f „030, 000 
From Lever Act ſor demonstration educational 
L Oe Ce ee M SN 480, 000 
For 52 experiment stations, one in each State and Terri .| 1,550,000 
For general researches and other work to aid agriculture and 
i are „e 22, 410, 000 


Per capita contribution from the people of the United States 
for advancement of these industries. 
Of this contribution the per capita expended for safeguarding 

lives of 2,300,000 employees in the mining industry is a 

of 1 per cent per annum. 


l. The scope here includes mining, metallurgical, and other mineral 
m gi bu er d ent th — Soin re for 1915, 1 sin 
i n an ousand dollars for , increa: 
to $4,580,000 for 1925 and each year the T. x 

3. Of this amount less than ,000 is expended under the Bureau 
of Mines in behalf of improvement of n si health conditions amo 
the 2,800,000 employees in the mining industry. 'The remainder (abou 
$1,300,000) is for geology, topography, water powers, and 
other p» ems having to do with the commercial side of mining and 
other industries under the Geological Survey, and $135,000 is expended 
he commercial testing of the coal and 


the 
ut one-half 


he vere 
with equal emphasis is that dur- 
the large sums pald out of the 
culture and the payment toward 
in tbe Western States of all 


n's mineral resources in like manner 
ave gone, not to aid mining, but to the reclamation of additional agri- 
cultural lands. 

The great industry of mining has been too long englected and 
too many lives have been sacrificed. We should make ample 
provision to prevent, if possible, this human sacrifice. We do 
not ask that this industry should be cared for to the neglect of 
necessary appropriations for other worthy objects, but we do 
submit that where so many lives are lost and such waste of our 
resources are lost we should give more attention than is now 
being done. Let us not neglect to care for the life and health 
of our people. More than 2,000,000 men are concerned in this 
great work, and our duty should be to assist in every way 
possible. I feel sure this House will agree to this bill and do 
its part in conserving the life and resources of our Nation. 


Second Inaugural Address of Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, 50 years ago to-day there was 
delivered here one of the most impressive and patriotic mes- 
sages ever given to the American people—the second inaugural 
address of Abraham Lincoln. My home city of Springfield, 
Mass., through its city government and its patriotic societies, 
started some time ago a movement for a fitting celebration of 
this anniversary, and, acting at their request, I introduced a 
resolution several weeks ago that Congress should commemorate 
the occasion; but the Rules Committee was, I suppose, too 
pressed by more practical matters to take action on it. I wish, 
however, that our Recorp shall show that the historic event 
was not forgotten on the spot where it occurred. 

Fifty years ago this country was divided and devastated by 
the horrors of civil war. Now those divisions and animosities 
have healed, we are at peace with all the world, and have ac- 
quired a unity, a power, and a splendor of material development 
beyond all anticipation. But war has not passed away. Europe 
is suffering to-day as we suffered 50 years ago. And so to-day 
the spirit of Lincoln's inspiring address is still appropriate, 
and as we adjourn we may well bear in mind his noble appeal 
“to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 
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Indian Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
Iw THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


. Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly 
that the Indian appropriation bill, H. R. 20150, entitled “A 
bill making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916,” failed to pass Con- 
gress before the adjournment of the present session. Our 
committee—the House Committee on Indian Affairs—spent 
much valuable time in the preparation of and hearings on this 
bill. 

Its failure to become a law by the inaction of another body 
is very disheartening to our committee as well as the Members 
of the House who so nobly aided the committee in perfecting 
and passing the bill through the House. This bill was reported 
to this House on January 28 last and passed the House soon 
after that date, but the bill was not reported to the Senate 
until February 22, 1915, only a few days before adjournment. 
The bill as it passed this House carried $7,720,124.25; when 
reported to the Senate it carried $11,255,865.65, or a net in- 
crease amounting to $3,535,741.40. 

In my opinion, this vast increase was and is wholly inde- 
fensible from every viewpoint. The estimates of the depart- 
ment were only $9,533,463.20, and the Senate reported a bill 
giving the Indian Department $1,722,402.45 in excess of its 
estimates, or, in other words, that much more than it asked 
for or desired. 

'The above figures are taken from the report made on the bill 
to the Senate by Senator AsnunzsT, its chairman, These figures 
vary somewhat from the figures in the House report on the bill. 
I have not attempted to reconcile these differences, as it would 
be a fruitless undertaking, the bill having failed to become a 
law. My report on the bill is as follows: 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs presents the acco 
(H. R. 12579) making appropriations for the current an 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling trea 
tions with varlous Indian tribes, and for 'other purposes, for tes 
Lee ending June 30, 1915, and submits in explanation thereof the 


ing: 

The estimates on which this bill is — are found on pages 333 to 
353, inclusive, of the Book cf Es and aggregate the sum et 
$11,784,865.00, of which sum your committee has recommended m th 
accompanying ill the appropriation of sums NOR — to 468 127225 

s reducing the estimates submitted by the eee eric 65,127.24. 
The bill carrles gratuity appropriations, payabl from 


Federal Treasury, a Po fe St Se — di. 623. 2M. 82 

— tae from TT eile 
a FTT 

Indi trust funds in Treasury to eredit of Indlans 962; 000; 00 


: es estimates on which the bill was based carried appropriations as 
ollows : 


M" 
— —— 


Gratuity approprlations lllllll 7. 305. 06 
Reimbursable appropriations ll. 1.488.900. 00 
Ey NS M Le ERRORS ͤ . SE RE SUNS 855, . 00 
Wise con ae nl ee ee 


The amount carried by the last Indian dr bill (for n 

resent fiscal dr for all the above stated 
10,049,394.74. egg DE by the “committee deren de 
9,619, 9739. , which sum 6.92 less than the amo 
n the last Indian a appro Abe RM 7 — ts ^^ $2,105,127.24 leant — 
the 8 8 = ate for the next fiscal year. 

The committee, however, have endeavored this bill to provide all 
the funds necessary for the economical administration of the affairs 
of the Indian Bureau. In some cases we have found unexpended 
balances, and we have reduced these items to correspond with the 
amount actually expended by the department during the last fiscal 


ear. 

We found several claims estimated for vo irs and oe. in the 
estimates. We have eliminated rel such corre- 
spondingly the amount carried he bill. The 3 will later 
prenne to the House an omnibus Indian claims ag A which will provide 
or the payment of the claims estimated for b; e department d 
eliminated from this bill, as well as for the payment of gro asked 
for in various bills now pending before the 3 if, in the judg- 
ment of run committee, said 3 


b n 

It is the’ palle of the M 
tion of the Bureau of Indian 
funds on reservation day and A haua 


the nonreservation 
ap ence we believe that 


of a reservation, a we 
better advantage 
should be taken to the Indians and not the Indians 


that the sch 
to the schools, 

We have endeavored to provide all the funds necessary for building 
hospitals on the Indian reservations for the 3 of tuberculosis, 
trachoma, and other diseases among Indians, joint inv ting 
commission of the Senate and House have eatin visited many Indian 
tribes and reported to 983 that the erection of one large ospitat 
for the treatment of these diseases was not feasible for the reason that 
— found that the Indians would x consent to leave their homes 

reservations and go to distant hospitals for treatment, and this 
committee 5 the r poer outlined Aa the r . com- 
ve, as above stated, provi ‘or 
erection; equipment, ard maintenance of — ls on Indian 
n 

The committee in the matter of irrigation of Indian lands have fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the Indian Bureau and allowed the full 
amounts asked for. Mr. Cato Sells, the 3 Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, appeared before the subcommittee of this committee having 
hearings on this bill and on page 4 of the hearings, in giving his rea- 
Sons for not asking Tor more money for irrigation purposes, made this 


statement : 
items in the bil which are asked for 


Aes 


“The CHAIRMAN, I see many 
which are under irrigation districts In various parts of the country, 
and 2 — Lom xe line of the argument that bey are making now. 

» e reason for this Is that we believe that perhaps it 
might d jets generally speak not to ask for an enlargement of 
tion e we have measura caught up with the other end and 
harmoni zed the situation. 
e CHAIRMAN, In other words, you desire the land cultivated that 
we now have under these ET on districts and plants? 

“Mr. SELLS. That is the t —— Mr. Chairman, that while these 
ants should be sustained, certainly in some instances developed, 
ere are some 3 Rhee it is not now justifiable to make addi- 

tional ay yee for tion plants. But in the instances you 
and as a general thought, the answer to your suggestion is 

t we ‘ought to exert ourselves to harmonize things and without de- 
oe. give the Indians an Mp epi by way of eq — to take ad- 

of the conditions -— 


r. CARTER, LAM do FOR Mn Mx équipe 
* peang t ef "1l ur fund or reim- 
bursable fund that will pesme em to —.—— che art and Mat proper sani- 


Bake i o horses, cattle, pat eae ings which 
; the for er what we are 1 to accomplish 
‘or m. 


22 r have mm Mr. go my assistant, and Mr. Davis, the super- 
visor of oo fruas 


6 ed by the United States Mech. 
tion Service for tion work DE on othe Flathead Reservation during the 
8 1915, $ 000. 


ount of appropriation requested by the United States Indian 
7100 a field work on the Flathead Reservation during said period, 


"s Referring to the above reduction in the requested app — for 

irrigation work on the Finthead Reservation in Montana, d' be 

stated that as it was expressly understood that the 3 Y Irri- 

oo appropriations for the United States Indian Service during => 

scal year 1915 must be US reduced, it was considered bes 
are concerned, to make this 


far 1 of the Indians Frai 


‘or of — th T, 

^ that we are asking for only $100,000 for this proj- 

ect thís year as compared with ana propriation o 128.000 last year. 
“The CHAI to ask 


RMAN. You wil Y^ will not be necessary 
for more than. $100,000: for ie DURS of carrying on this work next 


finan: 

RIA Service, 
It will 1 150,000 acres of f land 
and only about 75,000 acres of that land belongs to the Indians, The 
funds of the Indians are being used to 4p & great Irrigation 
2 d e method of financin 

— asa RHONE project, and 
shoul roportionate cost 
the cost and um white — graduall 


e AM. on 463 of the ing j the Fort Peck irrigation 
item. s Meritt euge de Mig — = 


* teri inate n system, E. Peek Reservation, Mont. (reimbursable). 

“Amount of ap — sted b United 8 States Reclamation 
Service for — — work on Fort Peck Reservation during the 
fiscal year 1915, E 


a tan by the United States Indian 
Servlee for said work on. — Fi Peck Reservation during said period, 


* Referring to the aboye ređuction in the nested Mu for 
irrigation work on the Wort Feck Reseryation, in Montana T 
as Ww 
tion appropriations for the ‘ontted S States Ind Indian Service during the 
fiscal year 1915 must be materially reduced, it was considered best, as 
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far as the interests of the Indians are concerned, to make this reduction 
bb . e to the estimates for work upon the reservations where 
the Indians are less benefited than the white settlers by the system or 
project now under construction, where the largest reimbursable amounts 

ave already been expended by the Indians for irrigation purposes and 
where there is no immediate necessity of expediting the work for the 
purpose of protecting the Indian water rights thereunder. 

“We are asking for $50,000 for this project. Last year there was 
appropriated $150,000, 

“Mr. Carrer. Mr, Meritt, I wish you would make some statement as 
to why you reduce this appropriation, 

“Mr. MEnITT. Mr. Chairman, this is another irrigation project that 
is being constructed by the Reclamation Service and is be ng paid for 
out of Indian funds The Indian Office is not disposed, in view of the 
method of financing this project, to ask for a large 8 We 
believe that the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck irrigation projects 
should be investigated very carefully by this committee o Ner rag and 
probably by the commission appointed investigate Indian affairs, with 
& view to reaching a concluslon as to how these projects should be 
financed and completed, ( 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do the irrigation engineers under the Reclamation 
Service or your tion engineers prepare the figures and provide for 
the building of any one of these pro, ? 

“Mr. REED. Those of the Reclamation Service. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The figures and plans and specifications were made 
by the Reclamation Service? 

E Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir; the figures, plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates. ` 

* Mr. MEnrrT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Reed make a 
statement for the record as to his views regarding these three projects. 
ihia The 3 Mr. Reed, we will be glad to have your statement at 

s poin 

“Mr. REED. In view of the fact that only about 50 per cent of the 
entire land is Indian land, it does not seem right and just that Indian 
resources should be hypothecated for the repayment of the charges. 
Had these three projects been entirely Indian projects, they would not 
have been undertaken on the scale that they have, and the. cost un- 
doubtedly would have been less. 'The Indians would not have had so 
much of their resources docere in order to build them, and it 
geems nothing more than fair that the Indian, as long as he has given 
up his land by the opening process of the reservation, should stand in 
the same ht on these large projects as the white man. His funds 
should not drawn upon for the purpose of financing, but should be 
drawn upon for the purpose of making repayments, e same as the 
white man would make repayments. e can not understand why—at 
least I can not—he should be called upon to make all the payments in 
advance, while the white man is given 15 years after the completion 
of the job to make his payments, and we believe that since these 
projects have been advanced so far, since they have been laid out on 
such a large scheme, it would be impossible to curtail them without a 
inta loss. We believe that they should become irrigation projects, 

uilt in conformity with the laws under which they act and under which 
they are built, and that the Indians' interests should be represented 
as that of any other member of the water-users association. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In other words, you take the position that the 
Indian is putting up all the security for all the money that goes into 
the whole project and only gets half of the benefit; is that correct? 

* Mr. REED. Yes, sir; and puts it up in advance, while in the case 
of the white men they åo not put it up until 15 years after completion. 

* Mr, Carter. These projects are being carried out under your super- 

vision, Mr. Reed? 
. “Mr, REED. No, sir; they are not. The present agreement or regu- 
lation under which the two departments are supposed to cooperate 
eliminates the engineering force of the Indian Office; and if I am right 
in my myderstanding, yes nearly eliminates the Indian Office entirely, 
—— only the HEN on officers but the commissioner and the executive 
officers as well. 

“Mr. CARTER. Then we are appropriating money here to be used by 
the Reclamation Service. 

* Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, CARTER. And that is the way this money is being used? 

“Mr. RkED. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Carter. When were these three projects put in the bill? They 
were not all put in the same year, I assume. 

“Mr. REED. I do not know that we have the historical part of this 
matter with us. 

„Mr. CARTER. I wish you would put in the record the history of these 
transactions, because I want to understand them. 

* Mr. REED. In order to get the historical pu. of the transactions, 

we should have to go to the Reclamation Service, because we have been 
nothing more than onlookers, or part of the audience, so to speak. 
_ “Mr, Carrer. I do not see why we should appropriate anything for 
it. They could go ahead with their reclamation project and then when 
they complete it let the Indians pay for thelr part of it. It seems to 
me that would be the sensible thing to do. 

* Mr. MERITT. Mr. CARTER, I made that recommendation two years ago 
in connection with the Flathead project. As an administrative officer 
of the Indian Bureau, I thought I would be unfair to this committee 
and to the Indians of those three reservations not to call this condition 
to your attention, and I think the matter should be investigated and 
the whole situation straightened out. In order to be pue fair to 
the Reclamation Service, I would suggest the advisability of that serv- 
ice being given an opportunity to make any rem they may wish to 
make on these three items.” 

This bill appropriates $400,000 in an item known as industrial work 
and care of timber, when the department estimated for $500,000. The 
committee finds of the last appropriation for this work there was an 
unexpended balance of a little over $40,000; and we did not feel justi- 
pei n view of the unexpended balance, in allowing the full amount of 
the estimate. 

The committee also found that the estimates called for an appropri- 
ation of $825,000 for the purpose of 5 industry among In- 
dians and teaching them to be self-supporting. This is an entirely new 
policy, and it is the opinion of the committee that, while such work is 
very much desired and the committee is in full accord with the pur- 
-poses to be attained, we have felt that this matter is in but an experi- 
mental stage, and that we were not justified or warranted in allowing 
the full amount asked for. The amounts appropriated for the purpose 
of encouraging industry are reimbursable appropriations and are to be 
repaid into the Treasury from funds belonging to the Indians, 


The committee submits as a part of this report the following analysis 


and comparative statem howi: 
mts dun vep ent showing the various items carried in this 


Estimated by department. 


Surveying and allott: In- 
dian reservations Ps 


Reliev: distress and pre- 
yention of diseases among 
Indians. 


Indian schools, su Eni 

Indian school Ad ien) 
buildings................... 

Indian 

In 


In 
Relief: 
Mrs. Robert LeoBowman. 


Chas. E. Mech 
Estate of G 
Omer D. Lew; 


filler. 


esni 
A. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


Support of Indiansin Arizona 
and New Mexico. 
Indian sch 


hi 
tion, 
kEi meeen By nomadic Papa- 


F 


hu supply, 


Hospital for Pima Indians.... 

Camp Verde school lands..... 
ements, Colorado River 

and Kum ena 


CALIFORNIA. 


Purchase of land, etc., for In- 
dians, California............ 
Indian school, Riverside, Cal. 
Reclamation and maintenance, 
charge, Yuma allotments...|.............. 
Indian school: 
Fort Bidwell, Cal... = 
Greenville, Cal R 


FLORIDA. 
Support of Seminoles (unex- 
ded balance), appropri- 
Ped Mar. 3, 1911. FFP hatenhossjuuKemsae SE pns E ETRT VETAT 
IDAIIO. 
Support of Indians of Fort 


| Reservation, Idaho 
Fort Hall Reser- | 


rr ISEA E 
149, 400. 00 | 


Reservation 
Dike, Fort Mojave. 


30 000.00 |.. 
25,000.00 |.. 


et of Bannocks, em- 
ployem, TOMO. cb 5,000.00 |...........- 
8u D" of Coeur d'Alenes, 

CODE Se ( EI Er D en 3,000.00 |...........- 


Pay of employees, Nez Perce 
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Estimated by department—Continued. 


JOWA, 


KANSAS, 


Indian school: 
eee A 


Kane ä 
bi oe of ig and Foxes of 


— eee et eres peer rer — 


MICHIGAN, 
ae School, Mount Pleas- 


se«cessocessessesce] I, e.. „„ ce e er ee ]as 


N , „ 


MINNESOTA. 
rreo school, Pipestone, 


Pulling treaties with 'Chip-. e taie ci prie apii rer S ind atl Dien e e e mele d E 
ee of the Mississippi, 
T men ö eee. 4,000.00 |.........--- | “hoes Oklahoma........ 
ribal fu 
Chippewa Indians of Min- Kansas 
necota (civilization and 7 K 


Oki: 
Indian school, occo, Okla. 
Fulfilling treaties with Paw- 


Bridge across Mississippi 
River near Cass Lake, M im PMN DeL . Na ANT TUR d dd 


MONTANA. pedem Agency. 
Poppers of Indians: 


peii 

Per p . ed to ace 
ort Belknap Agency.... ickapoos (rio amoun 

Flathead A 3 Fort sill of war (un- 


Milk River irrigation sie et pu JAA 
pie md systems 
lathead 


Expenses, co collection of rents 


ount) 
le of f unallotted lands (Five 


eserva 
Purchase stock cattle, North- 
€rn Cheyenne Indians 


r— 
Indians of Fort Peck Res- 
ervation.. 
Indians of Bl 
ervation 


NEBRASKA. 


jec 
Indian School, Genoa, Nebr.. PES of cep geri ete., 


Pay of employees, W Warm Springs Agency. . ...].............. 
E 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
erie Indian school, Carlisle, Pa. ... 
Son of Indians in Nevada. 
2 — School, Carson City, 
„FFFFEFEFET SIE 


Indian School: 


plus fun 13 Stat. Ls 110). 


Fulfilling treaties with— Uri 
of New 
Six Nations of New York. 
Pay of employees, New York neee bands of 


NORTH CAROLINA, Detach sched bands in Utah.. 


Indian school, Cherokee, N. C. 


LII——4S 
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Estimated by department—Continued. 


Gratuity. | Beimbure Treaty. Indim 
uTAH—continued. 

Tribal funds joder 

bands of Utes)..............]---.---- (€ —MÓ— RÀ vaesonsens „000,000.00 
TO treaties with Ute 
z ndians 353 Un $15,000.00 ¶ «1 Hs 
miga n systems, n 

nn ioseev[ee suus deanas uA 340, 000. 00 * 


WASHINGTON. 


pal NES of— 
Y Wamish and other al- 
lied tribes 


gto: 3,000.00 |. ........ eres ———— 
Indians of Colville and 
Pu Agency....... 13,000.00 |.......... 3 —— 
Spokane Indians, „ Wash 
Irrigation” CR dra G 1, 000. 00 
n system, Yakima 
75777 15,000.09 |. nnsccsrcesfocpracac — 
Teton chook Tacoma, Wash. 50, 000. 00 JJ. S 
WISCONSIN. 
Indian school: 


Purchase of allotments, Wis- 

consin Potawatomies (mak- 

Sie EE 
dui ted 33 June 30, 


WYOMING. 
aero. of Shoshones in Wy- 


Fa ion my general fun fund).. 


PAN supplies for Indians. 
Telegraph and and telephone ex- 


pecial agents an 
ployees not specifically pro- 
vided for 


Allowed by committee—Continued. 


ize across Moencopi Wash. 
Colorado River pumping 


Fort Mojave Indian Reserva- 
tion 


Dike, Fort Mojave. 
Water supply, Papago Indian 
U 
Public schools for Navajo In- 
Water’ AR Se ... 
ce Indians in California. 
Purchase lands — homeless 
Indians no ornía. 
Sherman 


maor charge, Yuma allot- 
Fort Bidwell Indian Scheel... 3000.00 
Greenville Indian School. 


Treaty — Banmocks | " 
Couer d'Alenes, Bie Ka S 
Haskell Indian School, Kan- 


M 
Mount Pleasant Indian School. 
Pipestone Indian School. ..... 
for Chippewas, Minne- 
Civilization and su 
Chippewa 
CC ASTE TI: COH T E Tr OT RED $215, 000, 00 
Celebration, White Earth 
Band, Chi Chi, wa, Minnesota 
— for Chippewas, Min- 


Montana 
Wy" Northern Cheyennes 


iin riers ky Boy's Hand. 
u Oy's .. 
Genoa In jen School, 


B 
TOC ty with Senecas of New 
Treaty with Six Nations, New | — — | —— 


Yor! 
Indian school at Cherokee, 


Withdrawal Kiowa, Coman- 
che, and Apache funds: 

Agency and employees. . .|.............. |... 4 

2 remat Pt ome- 
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Allowed by committee Continued. 


Pappert Cheyennes and Arap- 


Oklahoma 
a e at affairs of Five 
copied Okla- 


5 Ende, Five 
Tribes 


ae ue CCC 
taws, 


Hospital Choctaw and Chick- 


Indian school, Salem. Oreg. - 

8 Grande 
nde and Siletz Agency.. 

Maintenance, Modoc Point 


ated Bandof Utes RU tah PERDE E ete 
Support detached 3 in 


Conf Phe — 1 of Utes. 

t 8 Uintah 
Reservation, Utih. 122: FEFA IGR 
ees 

"Wamish and other 

es tribes, = 

Makahs Washington..... 

Quinaielts, and Quille- 


hutes, Washington..... 
Indians, Yakima Agency, 

Whsh....— . 
up 


inden a m Aere 


ians. 
Irrigation, Wind River Res- 
Repairs Fort Washika, W yo.| 1,732.82 
ort a, Wyo.. 
Construction reads and 
bridges, Wind River Reser- 
SAU Wd. act ( ( bbb 


LC IUE ope 291 6, 874, 437. 82 | 
Gratuity....... o CP TaS SED. doncpaboaspencevsveneuseenarseas $6, 874, 437. 82 
Reimbursable... 8 5 932, 740. 00 
Treaty S 850, 560. 00 
22 962, 000. 00 
Total...... "SSMO „jj 


friends. 


The bill as it passed the House contained only 37 pages, and 
was strictly an appropriation bill and contained no new legis- 
lation. When it was reported to the Senate it contained 99 
pages, and was loaded down with all kinds of legislative pro- 
visions. It is not at all strange that this kind of an over- 
loaded appropriation bill should be killed in the House of its 
* So mote it be," is the only further remark that I will 
make on the subject. 

The House and Senate passed the following resolution to 
take the place of the bill, viz: 


Mr. OVERMAN. As stated by the chairman of the committee, and as is 
generally admitted on the floor of the Senate, it is impossible to pass 
this appropriation bill for the Indians. I therefore ask the Chair to la 
before the Senate a joint resolution from the House, and I am direc 
by the Committee on AE opriations to report it favorably. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution from the House of Representatives, which will be read at length. 

'The joint resolution (H. Hes. 441) E 1 for cur- 
— and contingent expenses ‘of the Bureau of Ind ffairs, for fulfill- 

ing treaty stipulations with various e tribes, and for other pur- 
pue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was read the flrst time 
its title and the een time at 228 as follows: 

Y (Resolved, €tc., That all 8 for the current and Memes 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Afairs and for fulfilling treat 
lations with various Indian tribes, which shall remain un ME 
on June 30, 1915, are continued and made available for an during the 

year 1916 fo the same extent, in detail, and under the same con- 
ditions, restrictions, and limitations for the fiscal year 1916 as the same 
Lie rovided for on account of the fiscal year 1915 in the Indian a 
tion act for that fiscal year. For all of such purposes a - 
LOU sum is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, or out of funds to the credit of Indians as the same 
were respectively provided in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal 
ear 1915: Provided, That the appropriations from the Treasury of the 

Jnited States or from Indian funds shall not exceed in the aggre; e 
the amounts of such appropriations for the fiscal year 1915: Prov 
further, That this joint resolution shall not be construed as ME 
for or authorizing the duplication of any special payment or for the ex- 
ecution of MY purpose provided for in said appropriation act that was 
intended to be paid only once or done solely on account of the fiscal 
year 1915: Provided further, That appropriations continued hereunder 
shall be available for the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles in the same man- 
ner us Sppysciaton were available for those purposes during the fiscal 
year 191 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the Indian appropriation act of last year several 
appro) 8 were made for irrigation Pegg Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator from North Carolina that those ap; Se demon would 
be carried forward, the same amount, for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Overman. I think the appropriation is just like in ‘the last bill. 
That is my . 

Mr. StTHERLAND. d that be so 8 of the question 
whether or not the amounts were necessary 

Mr. OvERMAN. The exception is stated ix the joint resolution. If he 
desires to have it rend he can see. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. OvERMAN. I ask that the joint resolution be ir on its passa; 

The joint resolution was considered as in Co ttee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. Speaker, I was appointed by you, together with Mr. 
CARTER, of Oklahoma, and Mr. BURKE, of South Dakota, to 
represent this House on a joint commission to investigate 
Indian affairs, and on March 2, 1915, I filed their joint report 
in this House. And I feel that its insertion in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks, would not be out of place and would 
make available for publie use much valuable information in 
regard to the matters investigated and reported upon by it. 

This joint investigation has already borne much fruit, and 
caused the removal from the Indian Service of several men 
who were recreant to the trust reposed in them, and others 
are under investigation by the department for similar reasons. 

I now will personally urge on our able and efficient Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the Hon. Cato Sells, and his alert 
and active assistants two things in the reorganization of this 
service, as recommended by our joint commission, but not spe- 
cifically stated by it: First, that any agent or employee of the 
service found unfit, delinquent, or unworthy of employment 
should be dismissed entirely from the service, instead of being 
sent to some other agency or put into some other position in 
the service, In my judgment this is a very serious defect and 
should be remedied by the dismissal of the unfaithful servant. 

The second thing I would point out which would, in my 
judgment, greatly benefit the service is from time to time to 
change the field traversed by the inspectors of the service, so 
that they will nt least each year have to inspect different 
agencies; if this is not done and the same inspectors visit the 
same agencies year after year, there will be great danger that 
the inspectors will fail to properly inspect and duly report the 
shortcomings of their friends on the agencies inspected by them, 
for the reason that— 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


The report of this joint commission is as follows: 


[For report see pages 5502-5504, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 4, 1915.] 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. S. M. Brosius, agent for the Indian Rights 


Association, has called my attention, in a letter printed here- Source of fund, act of— | Amount. 
with, to the many protests of the Sioux Indians in South Da- 2 
kota against the use of the money of the tribe—the common Support Northern Chey- | June 30, 1913 (38 Stats., 90).| $4,135.99 
funds of the tribe as a whole—for the support of sectarian ennes and Ara 

schools, and requesting Congress to prohibit such unwarranted NON I 

use of their common funds, They further request the division | Quapaw, Okla “Support of Quapa ws, edu- | June 30, 1914 (38 Stats., 94). 

of their funds so that the pro rata share of such funds shall be cation, Oklahoma, 1914. 

hereafter credited to each individual Indian. I am in full sym- . 

pathy with these just demands; but I submit that if the last Sioux fund, | Mar. 2, 1889 (25 Stats., 895). 


request was granted each Indian could use his own money in 
the education of his children in any school he desired, just as 
white parents can do. — Rosebud R Mar. 2, 1907 (34 Stats., 


.| Mar. 2, 1895 (28 Stats., 888). 


But if, on the other hand, as pointed out by Mr. Brosius in 
his letter to me, the money paid out to educate Indian children 
in sectarian schools is gratuity funds, coming from the Treasury Very truly, yours, 
of the United States, then such payment is clearly prohibited by ^ E. B. MERITT 
law; and, in my judgment, the failure of the Indian appropria- Assistant Commissioner. 
tion bill to pass ends the old Sioux treaty, because the passage | Statement showing mission schools, tribes, per capita cost, etc, 1915. 
of the resolution does not and can not extend that treaty by 
implication for one year; hence these sectarian schools under 
the resolution can not receive any aid from the Treasury of the 
United States during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Brosius's letter to me on the subject is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1915. 
Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS 


Chairman Committee on Indian nr 


House of Representatives. St. Joseph’s Industrial, 
Keshen 


Sm: We tfully call your attention to the matter of di = a, Wis. 
tion of funds held to be available by the Assistant Commissioner of | Holy Rosary, Pine 
Indian Affairs for education of Sioux Indians, South Dakota, in a „S. ^ 
letter dated January 1915, which is embodied in a brief (copy d cis, 
inclosed herewith) su tted to the honorable chairman of the Com- n 


dian Aff 
1, . . HR. s : 
ruary — 17 (See Senate hearings on H. R. 20150, 63d Cong., 3d ate Conception, | Oro A 


sess., p. 603.) 

In addition to the pro rata shares of petitioning Indians in and to| Crow Creek 
the fund arising from the $3,000,000 created by section 17 of the act 
approved March 2, 1889, amounting to $31,815.49, the assistant com- D. e e Lower Brule.. 
missioner states that the $200,000 appropriated for “ Subsistence and bre's, Ashland, | Northern 
civilization,” under the act approved February 28, 1877, and $200,000 | Mont., Tongue River | Cheyenne. 
M egent under “ Education, Sioux Nation," by act of March 2, on. 

1889, are included in the total amount of $431,31 49, which by the | St. Stephen’s, Shoshone 
assistant commissioner's letter is held to be “ available for education " | _ Reservation, Wyo. 
of the Sioux Indians. 2 F 

It should be noted in this connection that while the three funds | tion, Okla. 
mentioned are stated by the assistant commissioner to be available for 9 Res- 
education of Sioux Indians, Pine Ridge, for the fiscal years 1914 and n, Okla. 
1915, and are included in determin £ the pro rata shares of the 


r of the 9 of $200,000 each created under 
shown by the letter from the assistant ews 
commissioner dated January 18, 1915 (copy inclosed ; see pp. 513-514 of | st Joseph’s Indus- Interest on Menominee log 820, 350. 00 


pre) ; fund (statute). 
cas pu n n ue — to me 3 of — Arms 2 5 Wis. 
ee, the o on of the Government to provide schools under the osary, Pine torest joux 
agreement of March 2, 1889, expired February 10, 1910, and there is 211005 Dak. Pine Ridge (education 
now no unfulfilled obligation to these Indians for educational pur- 3 (agreement) 
under act of February 28, 1877, since the provisions for schools | St, Francis, Rose- Proceeds of Rosebud Res- 432, 582. 50 


under the latter act were pe 2 — c 5 in yes act | bud Reserva- 
e y on o ears, as shown. 
trust fond” of $31,915.19, being money | BE. Dak 


tions of $200, 
200,000 “* Education, Sioux Nation," as shown, are now gratuities 
m the public rore Ay of the United States and not applicable for 
nditure for secta: schools under existing law, as shown by the 
brief filed with the Senate committee (supra). 
Very respectfully, . M. BROSIUS, 
Agent Indian Rights Association, St. Labre's, Ash- 


(Inclosures.) land, Mont., 
is — 0 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR oie! s 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, BE Stephen’s, Sho-| Arapaho......| 10,800 |.....do...............------ 
Washington, January 18, 1915. Leg Wer 
TUITION OF PUPILS IN CONTRACT SCHOOLS, Bt. Louis, Osage Indian money, proceeds | 9,375.00 
Reservation, of labor, school, 
Mr. S. M. BROSIUS Okla.* 1915 (statute). 
Agent Indian Rights Association, Washington, D. O. St. Mary’s, Qua- Support of Quapaws, edu- | 1,000. 00 


Dran Mr. Bnostus: In response to your letter of the 16th instant pav Reservation, cation, 1915 ) 

I have to advise you that payments were made for tuition, etc., of kla. 

Indian pupils in sectarian schools during the fiscal year 1914 as follows: 526, 414. 00 
t nmm | LUV, 804 emn USD, 


Agency, eto. Fund used. Source of fund, act of— | Amount. | I The contract for St. Francis School for 20 Pine Ridge Sioux pupils was made undet 


the same petition and from the same fund as that for Holy Rosary Mission School, 
Pine Ridge, 8. Dak. 
2 Resolution Osage national council 5 pupils). 


Osage, Okla iem moneys, proceeds | June 28, 1906 (34 Stats., | $5,839. 25 


erem dere eds 539), * Resolution Quapaw council (9 pup: 
e" IN 3-7 Choctaw royal- 2, Jul 1 20 ( W WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1915. 
ties, grazing, etc. Btats. 611); Apr. S Hon. HrENnY F. ASHURST, 
1906 (34 Stats., 135. Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Chickasaw Na-| Indian moneys, proceeds | Same as Choctaw......... 8,515.32 United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
tion, Okla. labor, Chickasaw royal- Deag Sm: In the matter of the use of Indian funds for private 


ties, grazing, etc. schools: We agree that funds held by the Government as guardian for 
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Individual Indians may be 
Indians for educational or 
Secretary of the Interior. 

a D ee of oe ag — mate tribal Indian funds pro- 

a complete separation o: urch a. state the n 
vided er the maintenance of schools among the Indians should be 
expended for schools conducted by the Government. 

It seems most desirable, therefore, from every vie int that the 

funds held in trust by the Government for the benefit of Indian tribes 
should be divided pro rata and the per capita shares credited to the 
individual members and paid to them in cash or expended for their 
benefit in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

After careful consideration by Congress, on June 10, 1896 (29 Stat., 

345), an act was 1 2 0 — which provides: 

“+ è è and it is hereby red to be the settled policy of the 
Government to hereafter make no appropriation whatever for education 
in any sectarian school.” 

The United States Yi E Court in 1908, in the ease of Quick Bear v. 
Leupp (210 U. &, 79), held that money belonging to individual Indians 
might be e by the Government for the beneficiaries in schools 


of their choice. 
In referring to the limitation of Congress above cited the court — 
“This limitation, if it can be given effect as such, manifestly applies 
to the use of public moneys gratuitously appropriated for such purpose, 
and not to moneys <r gry to the Indians themselves. * * * The 
declaration of the settled policy of the Government is found only in the 
6 and 1897, and was entirely carried out by the uctions 
pona for. Since 1899 public moneys are 8 under the 
ending Support of schools,” For the support of Indian and indus- 
trial schools, and for other educati p " without saying any- 
thing about sectarian schools. This was not needed, as the effect of the 
legislation was to make subsequent appro riations for education mean 
that sectarian schools were excluded ring in them, unless other- 


wise provided.“ 
In view of the prohibition of- Congress and the decree of the court 
the use of pos funds for sectarian schools, it is 
rmine if the funds which are sought 


gi enge upon request of such individua! 
other purposes in the diseretion of the 


ublic policy of maintaining 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 28, 1915. 
Mr. S. M. BROSIUS. 


" 
Agent Indian Rights Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mar. Brosius: In response to r letter of Janu 26, 1915, 
regarding the funds set aside for the Holy Rosary School, Pine 
Reservation, S. Dak., for the current fiscal r, you are informed that 
the share individually of the Pine Ridge Sioux the interest on the 
$3,000,000 Sioux fund created by the act approved March 2, 1899 (25 
Stat, L., 895), available for education during the current fe in addi- 
tion to the balance rematning from former years, is approx par $5.55. 
The interest on the share of the Pine Ridge Sioux fund July 1914, 
and January 1, 1915, available for education, amounted to $17,884 64 ; 
which amount, based on the namber of Indians entitled to share in the 

rincipal fund July 1, 1914, would give to each Indian $3.17 per capita. 

he accumulation of interest in Sioux fund, Pine Ridge education, July 
1. 1914, in addition to the above, also available for education, amounted 
to $13,430.85, or $2.38 per capita. It will therefore be seen that, based 
on 1,008 petitioners, the total amount of interest available for con- 
tract aggregated $5,594.40. In arriving at the value of each share, in 
ascertaining the total amount that would be available for the above 
school during the current year, all the Pine Ridge Sioux funds available 
for education were taken into consideration, as follows: 


Interest on Sioux fund, Pine Ri (education). $31,315.49 
Section 17, act March 2, 18: (25 Stat. L., 895). 
Bop rt of Sioux of different t subsistence and civ- 
— — ——— — 200, 000. 00 


Article 5, act February 28, 1877 (19 Stat. L., 254), 
and Indian act August 1. 1914 (Public, No. 160). 
Education Sioux Nation 2 
Section 17, act March 2, 1899 im Stat. L., 894), and 

Indian act August 1, 1914 (Public, No. 160). 

It was determined that the value of each share in all these funds 
amounted to $33.53, and there — — 1,008 petitioners the value of the 
shares of the petitioners aggrega $33,798.24. However, the whole 
amount of the contract, namely, $24,300 was, for convenience in book- 
keeping, set aside from Interest on Sioux fund, Pine Ri education,” 
it being immaterial whether the full amount was char, to this fund 
or whether a portion of the amount was to each of the funds 
involved, all of which have been regarded as available, as will be seen 
by reference to a letter dated March 19, 1913, from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the president of the Indian Rights Association. 

Hoping the foregoing information will serve your purpose, 

Very truly, yours, 
E. B. MERITT 
Assistant Commissioner. 

It is disclosed by the assistant commissioner's letter that the 1,008 
Indians, members of the Pine Ridge Band of Sioux, are entitled to a 
per capita share of $3.17 annually from the amount due the tribe from 
the interest available for education on the A e 000,000 “ Sioux fund" 
created by the act approved March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 895), and that, in- 
cluding balances on the fund, a total of $5.55 per capita is available 
from money belonging to the Indians. Hence the 1, titioners will 
be entitled to $5,594.40, and this sum may be diverted for the Holy 
Rosary or other school, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. upon the request of the Indian beneficiaries. 

We — — submit that the $200,000 reported by the assistant com- 
missioner’s letter as available for diversion for sectarian schools under 
title of “ Subsistence and civilization," stated to be derived through 
article 5 of the act 9 February 28, 1877 (19 Stat., 254), is no 
longer an obligation of the Government to these In s for educational 
purpose and we believe this fund has not been expended for education 
n other instances, The article reads as follows: 

“Ant. 5. In consideration of the foregoing cession of territory and 
rights, and upon full compliance with each and every obligation as- 
sumed by the said Indians, the United States does agree to provide all 


7 as 


“Art. 7. In order to insure the civilization of the Indians enter 
this treaty, the necessity of education is admitted, especially o: 
such of them as are or may settle on said agricuitural reservations; 
and they therefore pledge themselves to compel their children, male and 
the ages of 6 and 16 T apres. to attend school; and it is 
or said Indians to see that this 


furnished, who will resid 


tinue for not less than 20 years. 

Section 17 of the act approved March 2, 1889 (supra), fulfills the 
obligation of the Government to furnish facilities for education under 
article 7 of the treaty of 1868 above cited. It provides: 

* SEC. 17. That it is hereby enacted that the seventh article of the 
said treaty of April 29, 1868, securing to said Indians the benefits of 
education, subject to such modifications as Congress shall deem most 
effective to secure to said Indians equivalent benefits of such education. 
shall continue in force for 20 years from and after the time this a 
shall take effect." + * + 

(This section also provides a fund of $3,000,000 as a permanent fund 
due the Sioux Indians parties to the agreement, to bear interest at 5 
per cent, one-half of the interest to be expended for “ industrial and 
other table education among the Indians "). 

Section 28 of the act MODA Mareh 2, 1889, above quoted. was 
declared by proclamation the President of the United Sta Febru- 
ary a0, 1890, “to be in full force and effect." (26 Stat., 1554, pre- 

e. 

Hence, it will be seen that the obligation of the Government to 
provide educational 9 for these Indians under the trea 
of April 29, 1868, together with the agreements of February 28, 1871, 
and March 2, 1889, above mentioned, ired on February 10, 1910 
the latter date being the termination of the provision in section 17 of 
the act of March 2, 1889, during which schools were agreed to be con- 
tinued. It can not, therefore, with good reason, be claimed that since 
February 10, 1910, there is d treaty or agreement on the part of 
the Government to provide the funds for schools, which were expended 
as shown by the forego letter from the assistant commissioner, under 
supposed authority of article 5, act of February 28, 1877, $200,000, and 
under section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889, $200,000. From this it 
appears that the total fund available for support of sectarian schools 
under consideration in the assistant commissioner's letter is the 
$31,315.49, derived from “Interest on Sioux fund” of $3,000,000, 
belonging to the Indians, as per the agreement of 1889. 

From the showing made it is conclusive that since February 10, 1910, 
all appropriations for education of the Sioux Indians under considera- 
tion, excepting the item of $31,315.49, have been taken from the public 
funds of the United States and are not avallable under the act of 
June 10, 1896 (supra), for rt of sectarian schools. 

Therefore we submit the y money available under the law for 
diversion for sectarian schools for the current fiscal year is a total 


due the 1,008 Viger gemi rting rian schools, con with 
the sum of $24,300 contracted to be expended for such schools during 
the current fiscal year. 


Justice and 
available may be contracted f 
any tribe in a given instance, and 


dated February 9, 1905, in which he said: 
tition by the Indian 


ropriated for ven school 
only the ad rata proportion to which the "Indians making 


rep ts 
the petition are enti 
81 8 protested against the diversion 

of any of their funds for sectarian purposes, and various o: izations 
interested in the welfare of the Indians have urged that so long as the 
funds due the Indians are held in the tribal form the sectarian use of 
such funds should not be tted, since such use creates ill feeling 
and discord among the In in addition to being in violatlon.of the 
well-settled principle of complete separation of church and state. 

We file herewith (Exhibit A) petitions from Dana Wolf and 
of the Pine Ridge and Crow Creek 


“Crow CREEK INDIAN RESERVATION, S. Dak. 


, 

* August 19, 1913. 

“CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, ` 
** United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

“The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
— ep the Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak., ectfully protest 
against use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and 

ro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to 

im, and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his 
written request, in the discretion of the Government.” 

The Choctaw Indians of Oklahoma, by resolutions of the general 
council of the tribe, have protested against the diversion of their tribal 
funds for support of schools. 

These and other Indians, of course, would have no objection what- 
ever to any individual member of their tribes contributing to any 
extent from his pro rata share of funds derived from a division of the 
tribal moneys. 

The funds appropriated for the Quapaws from a to year, from 
which $972 are withdrawn for sectarian schools for the fiscal year 1915, 
are no doubt publie funds of the Government and fall within the inhi- 
bition of the act approved June 10, 1896 (supra). 

The primary consideration in the education of the Indian youth by 
Government schools, according to the poeg of our Government ex- 
pressed Congress, whereb: e Indians of different tribes in different 
parts of the country have the benefit of a uniform system of education 
under the direction and inspection of agents of the Government. 
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Everything should be done to strengthen and extend this system of edu- 
cation. othing should be done to weaken or curtail 1 No exce 
tional provision should be made for Indian education in private schoo: 
unless the Government school at a particular point is admittedly infe- 
rlor or inadequate, and in such a case the defect in the Government 
system should be corrected as s ily as possible. 

Under the declarations of policy made by Congress and amplified by 
the Supreme Court, there should be a gradual curtailment of the prac- 
tice of using the tribal funds of Indians for pappor of private schools. 

wards of the Government they are entitled to the benefit of the 
governmental system of education, even though their pm or other 
relatives or representatives may prefer private-school instruction for 
them. Equity to all concerned requires a uniform, broad, just policy 
not marred by exception to the rule. 

In the instant case, as in any similar case, the deduction of the pro 
rata shares of the petitioning Indians reduces to that extent the income 
from the tribal funds available for all the members of the tribe. ch 
Indian is entitled to his own share, neither more nor less. It is inevi- 
table that either the petitioning Indians or the other members of the 
tribe will suffer by receiving less than their pro rata share of the 
income of the tribal funds. Apparently it would be the Indians other 
than those petitioning for the diversion of a portion of the income who 
Nn thereby be deprived of part of their share of the income of the 
unds. 

Hon. Francis E. Leupp, formerly Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
under whose administration an arrangement was made for permitting 
the Indians to divert a portion of the income of tribal funds to private 
schools, furnished an interesting illustration of the effect of such diver- 
sion in a letter to the Churchman, dated April 13, 1906, published April 
21, 1906, in which he said: 

‘Suppose that we have a reservation containing 5,000 Indians, to 
whom There is to be paid in any fiscal year a tribal income of $50 - 
This would entitle each individual Indian to $10 as his pro rata share. 
Suppose that 500 of these Indians panos to have their shares drawn 
upon for the support of, say, 40 children at $100 apiece at a certain 
religious mission school. at costs $4,000 which, deducted from the 
$5. due to the 500 petitioners, leaves a balance of $1,000, or $2 
apiece, to be paid to the petitioners at the final payment period of the 


ear. 

z “The 4,500 Indians who do not petition for the diversion of their 
money to a mission school are assumed, under the President's plan, to 
be in favor of Government schools, as the Government treaties with 
these Indians constitute a written demand of the tribe for the mainte- 
nance of such schools on the reservation. Now, suppose the Govern- 
ment schools to cost $25,000 for the year’s maintenance. Deduct this 
sum from the $45,000 due to the 4,5 nonpetitioners, and we have & 
000 to be distributed among the 4,500 at the rate of 


* Of course, the difference between the $4.44 and the $2 ultimate divi- 
dends is largely in favor of the nonpetitioners as contrasted with the 
petitioners. From this fact a casual observer might jump to the con- 
clusion that the shares of the 4,500 nonpetitioners are not at all 
affected by the diversion of the $4,000 to the mission school. I insist 
that this diversion does affect t elr share; for, if there had been no 
diversion of $4,000 there would have been $25,000 to distribute amon 
the whole 5,000 Indians, and each Indian would have received $5. 
Although the shares of the nonpetitioners suffer to the extent of only 
54 eon, they do suffer by this sum. The insignificance of the amount 
involved does not qu the basic fact." 

It is clear from the letter of the assistant commissioner of January 
28, 1915, heretofore cited, that the amount available per capita in the 
case now under consideration, would be only $5.55 or for 1,008 peti- 
tloners an aggregate amount of $5,594.40, if it were not for the two 
appropriations of $200,000, which were mixed op. with the interest on 

oux fund, Pine pup education, so as to raise the value of each share 
from $5.55 to $33.55, and the total from $5,594.40 to $33,798.24. If 
only the first amount should be used, it is manifest that the contract 
Which calls for $24,300 could not be met. It is material that the per 
capita share should be determined by the actual fund available. It 
is evident that if the $200,000 1 under the head education 
Sioux Nation and that clause undertaking to extend the treaty which 
expired February 10, 1910, was out of the calculation the amount 

uired for the contract school could not be given. It is especially 
evident that the appropriations are not interchangeable, so that one 
for subsistence and civilization can be used for education, or vice versa, 
and that such use by interpretation nullifies the effort of Congress to 
preserve the distinction between them. á 

It must be parn to all that the objections gorog out of the con- 
tinueđ use of tribal funds for 8 of vate schools would be 
silenced and altogether eliminated from public discussion by the divi- 
sion of tribal funds into individual holdings, a br which has been 
recommended LÀ practically all the philanthropic Indian organizations. 
If the tribal funds were 3 regated to individuals of the 
particular tribe, there would be no objection to the use which they might 
make of their share. Such disposition of the tribal funds has been rec- 
ommended by the annual conference of the Friends of the Indians at 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. In 1905 (indorsing the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his first annual message) and in 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1912, and 1913 the board of Indian commissioners urged the pro rata 
division of tribal funds in its annual reports of 1907, page 16; 1908, 
page 21; 1909, e 19; 1910-11, page 6. The forty-first annual report 
of the board lt 09) seems especially applicable in support of our 
view of the case. The report is in part as follows: 

“The United States Government holds, in trust funds, about $62,- 
000,000, belonging to tribes of Indians in their tribal capacity, and 
about $13,000, which belongs to individual Indians. Everyone who 
is familiar with legislation and administration for Indians knows that 
attempts are frequently made to chisel out from these tribal funds 
large sums of money. Such attempts often seem to be made in the 
selfish interest of lawyers and claim agents, who concern themselves 
with the matter because they hope to get a large pere of the 
money in commissions and fees if they succeed in "pi he legis- 
lation desired. Even where large sums from the tribal funds are used 
for purposes (as for the schooling of children), we believe that 
the education of Indians for citizens would proc: more wisely 
if these funds. were broken up into individual holdings, and Indians 
who wished their share of the tribal money used for the education of 
their children were, as individuals, to authorize the use, each of his 
own money, for that purpose, instead of glving by a majority vote in 
a ‘council’ a gross sum from the fund which the Government holds 
in trust for the entire tribe. The sense of individual responsibility, 
the experience which comes from husbanding and managing one's own 
money, Indians can not acquire while their tribal funds are managed 
for them in bulk. 


“We believe that civilization has upon the whole gained by the 
breaking up of the great tribal reservations into individual holdings of 
land, where the Indian has been propery protected in his rights and 
is made secure in the possession of a homestead. We believe that the 
breaking up of tribal funds into individual shares, to be allotted to each 
In 7 name, upon the books of the Indian Bureau, is the next 
important economic step which should be taken in the management of 
In affairs. For the last eight years we have steadily advocated 
legislation to bring this about. Objection to this plan has sometimes 
been made on the plea that the separation of tribal funds into indl- 
vidual accounts (an account to be kept under the name of every man, 
woman, and child entitled to share in the fund) would be a very ex- 
pe matter in its demand for clerical assistance and additional k- 

coping. This objection has never seemed to us a weighty one.” 
he Society of American Indians in 1913 urged that tribal funds 
be ray prep to each individual's particular account. The allotment 
of tribal funds is urged by the General Council of the Chippewa 'Tribes 
of Minnesota. It is stated for them in a recent ge that the legis- 
lative committee of the Chippewa General Council proposes to urge 
upon Congress the desirability and need for: 

“The segregation of tribal funds so that an equal division shall be 
made of tbese per capita, and placed to the c t of the individual 
members of the tribe in the Treasury of the United States." 

The Indian Rights Association for many goere has urged the break- 
ing ep of the communal interest in funds of the various Indian tribes, 
and that the pro rata shares should be credited to individual members 
of the tribes by the Government and expended upon the beneflciary's 
da remi in the wise discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 

ost, if not all, the associations interested in the uplift of the In- 
dians have urged the breaking up of the tribal fun believing that 
no at advance in the life of the Indian can be hoped for until he is 
clothed with individual responsibility. 

We, therefore, submit and recommend : 

First. That the Senate will not adopt the clause stricken out of the 
pesaing Indian appropriation act (H. R, 20150) pro to extend 
‘or another year the agreement approved March 2, 1889, ecting and 
govern: the diture of the $200,000 for "support and mainte- 
nance of day and industrial schools among the Sioux Indians.” ‘The 
item stricken out by the House of Representatives reads as follows: 

Na Le to be expended under the agreement with said Indians in 
section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889, which agreement is hereby ex- 
tended to and including June 30, 1916.” 

As has herein been shown, there is no obligation of the Government 
to continue this appropriation under the ment sought to be ex- 
tended; the proposed extension is unilateral, is without consideration, 
and is clearly a gratuity from the public funds of the United States, 
The expenditure of this class of funds for sectarian education since 
February 10, 1910, is clearly prohibited by law and public policy. 

Second. That further use of funds due to the Indian tribes held by 
the Government in tribal or communal form should be prohibited. 

Third. That provision of law shall be secured authorizing the division 
and allotment of the tribal funds held in trust for Indians by the Gov- 
ernment, with the provision that the individual shares may paid to 
the beneficiaries or expended for their benefit, in the discretion of the 
honte: ^ of the Interior. 

ery respectfully, S. M. BROSIUS, 
Agent Indian Rights Association. 


EXHIBIT A. 
(No. 2, of two petitions.) 
Crow CREEK INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., 


August 19, 1913. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
st the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
soppor of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the 
ro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to 
m and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his writ- 
ten request, in the discretion of the Government. 
THOMAS W. TUTTLE 
(And 83 others). 
The fo ing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, and 
I afterwa witnessed their signatures hereto, H. B 
. BURT. 


EXHIBIT A. 
(No. 1, two petitions.) 
Pine RIDGE, S. DAK., June 4, 1913. 


The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoNORABLE Sin: We, the undersigned members of the Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, having rights on the Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., respect- 
fully petition the honorable Secretary of the Interior to ure the final 
cessation of all contracts for the support of sectarian schools or institu- 
tions involving the use of any portion of our tribal or treaty funds. 

Tona lel ihukuya 5 kin, lena Lakota oyate kin heuncapi, 
na Oglala Oyanke, Pine Ridge servation, S. Dak., kin el woiyowaja 
ounpapi kin lecel honorable Secretary of the Interior wowapi on yuonl- 
hanyan iceunkiyapi scan 

ocekiye Woonspe tipi tona (contract schools) eya cajeyatapl kin 
hena oyasin letanhan tokatakiya, Lakota Tawomnaye, nains Wolakota 
on womnaye kiciyankapi kin etfanhan inonpani awicayusotapi kte snl. 
Hecel iceunklyapl, 
Dana Loxe Wo 
(And 151 others). 


Prine RIDGE AGENCY, S. DAK., June 4, 1913. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: We, the undersigned members of the Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, having rights on the Pine - Reservation, S 
fully petition the honorable Secretary of t 


. Dak., respect- 
he Interior to secure the final 
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cession of all contracts for support of sectarian schools or institutions 
involving the use of any portion of our tribal or treaty funds. 

Tona lel ihukuya RETE rec kin, lena Lakota oyate kin heuncapi, 
na Oglala yann Pine Ridge Reservation, 8. Dak., kin el woiyowaja 
ounpapi kin lecel honorable Secretary of the Interior wowapi on yuoni- 
hanyan iceunkiyapi uncinpi: 

ocekiye Woonspe tipi tona (contract schools) eya cajeyatapi kin 
hena oyasin letanhan tokatakiya, Lakota Tawomnaye, nains W. ota 
on womnaye kiciyankapi kin etanhan inonpani awicayusotapi kte sni. 


i, 
Hecel iceunkiyap 1 
(And 36 others). 


Prise RipGE, S. DAK., June $, 1918, 


The honorable SECRETARY OF ?HE INTERIOR, 
i Washington, D. 0. 

HONORABLE Sin: We, the undersigned members of the Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, haying rights on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 8. , res - 
fully petition the honorable Secretary of the Interior to secure the final 
cessation of all contracts for the Soppens of rian schools or institu- 
tions inyolving the use of any portion of our tribal or treaty funds. 

Tona lel ihukuya cajeunyankapi kin, lena Lakota oyate kin heuncapi, 
na Oglala Cpa. Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., kin el wolyowaja 
RAM = deos eretary of the Interior wowapi on yuonl- 

anyan iceunkiyapi uneinpi: 

Wocektye 1 9 7 tipt tona (contract schools) eya cajeyatapi kin 
hena oyasin letanhan toka a, Lakota Tawomnaye, nains Wolakota 
on womnaye kiciyankap! kin ctanhan inonpani awicayusotapi kte snl. 

Hecel iccunkiyapl, 
CHIEF KNIPE 


(And 52 others). 
WOUNDED KNEE DISTRICT. 


PrwE RIDGE, S. DAK., June 4, 1913. 


The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

ed members of the Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, havin hts on the Pine Ri Reservation, S, Dak., respect- 
fully petition the honorable Secretary of the Interior to secure the final 
cessation of all contracts for the support of an schools or insti- 
tutions involving the use of any on of our treaty or tribal funds. 

Tona lel ihukuya cajeunyankapi kin lena, Lakota oyate kin heuncapl, 
na Oglala Oyanke, Pine Ridge Reservation, S. Dak., kin el wolyowaja 
ounpapi kin lecel honorable Secretary of the Interior wowapi on 
yuonihanyan 5 uncinpi : 

Wocekiye Woonspe tipi tona (Contract School) eya cajeyatani kin 
hena oyasin letanhan 5 Lakota tawomnaye, nains Wolak: 


ota 
on womnaye kiciyankapi kin e inonpani awicayusotapi kte sni. 
Hecel iceunkiyapl. 


HONORABLE SIR: We, the unders 


ROBERT AMERICAN HORSE 
(And 66 others). 


“The CHAIRMAN, If you admit and agree that funds that are owned 
by the Indians may be spent to maintain such scbools as the Indians 
wish, does not that remove all objections? 

“Mr. Brosius. I think it does not remove it, because we claim that 
the Government is spending money for those schools that do not belong 
to the Indians. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is the question, is it?” 

I present the following protests from 470 adult members of the 
Rosebud Band of Sioux Indians, objecting to the expenditure of their 
funds for support of sectarian schools and requesting that their tribal 
moneys be segregated into individual shares and paid to them or ex- 
pended for their benefit upon their written request, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of rian schools and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him 
and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

SHOOTING Car 
(And 469 others). 


SECTARIAN INDIAN SCHOOLS, 


INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphía, January 19, 1915. 

Dear Sin: We request your serious consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion affecting the management of school funds. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives reported the pending 
Indian appropriation act to the House containing the following item: 

" For support and maintenance of day and industria! schools among 
the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of school building, 
$200,000, to be expended under the ent with said Indians in 
section 17 of the act of March 2, 1 ; which agreement is hereby 
extended to and iucluding June 30, 1916." 

That portion of the item quoted directing that the expenditure should 
be made under agreement to the act of March 2, 89, was finally 
stricken ont by the House on January 9, 1915 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Jan. 9, p. 1349). The words referred to as having been stricken out 
have heretofore been incorporated in the Indian appropriation acts each 

ear since 1909, in an effort to extend for a year at a time the clause 
the agreement with the Sioux Indians of March 2, 1889, the provi- 
sions of which expired on February 10, 1910. This pretended extension 
or renewal of the agreement was without any action by the Indians; 
no obligation of the Government was present; the attempted renew: 
was unilateral and without consideration. The Interior Department, 
however, considered that the words eliminated from the pending act b: 
the House which were contained in the previous acts ve that depart- 
ment a semblance of authority to continue the practice of permitting 
Indians to divert, by petition, their pro rata shares of funds available 
for education from the support of the regular Government schools to 
the aid of private or sectarian schools of their choice. 

In determining the pro rata shares which might be due petitioning 
Indians, it Is understood that the annual appropriation of $200,000 in 
the item referred to has been included with the tribal money available 
for schools, by which process the pro rata shares have been immensely 


augmented, The diversion of Sioux funds by this process in arriving 


at the pro rata share has been followed, we are informed, since 1909, 
and we are further advised that almost the entire amount of the pro 


rata shares of petitioning Indians of the Pine Ridge Band of Sioux 
has been to the fund belonging to the Sioux which was created 
by. the act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 888). 
ro rata share of the school fund due the Pine Ridge Band of 

from the interest on the permanent fund created by 

1 (sec. 17), and amounts approximately to 
diverted for education of each child in 
understood to be $108. 
In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 9, 1905, 
President Roosevelt, in a similar instance in which individual members 
of a Sioux band had been permitted to divert many times their share 
of Indian funds for sectarian schools, promulgated the rule that “ care 
must be taken, of course, to see that any petition by the Indians is 
genuine and that the money appropriated for any given school repre- 
sents only the A rata proportion to which the Indians making the 
petition are entitled.” 

In the past a large majority of the Sioux Indians in South Dakota 
who have petitioned have objected to the use of any portion of their 
funds for sectarian education, and philanthropic and other organizations 
have filed various protests against such use of Indian moneys. 

The funds up pe for the Quapaws and diverted for sectarian 
education are believed to be gratuities from the publie funds of the 
United States and fall within the inhibition of law. 
The securin by 


the prac- 
ropriating public money for the support of sectarian ools 

ucation of Indian dren, Congress, by the act approved 
June 10, 1896 (29 Stat, 345) adopted the following as the future 
policy of the Government in ation thereto : 

"* * * And it is hereby declared to be the settled pr of the 

Government to hereafter make no appropriation whatever for education 
in any rian school." 
In the case of Quick Bear v. Leupp (supra) the United States Su- 
preme Court, after referring to the itations upon the use of public 
Love ee the act of Congress in 1896, above cited, held that“ „ è ə 
the of this legislation was to make subsequent nppropriations for 
education mean that sectarian schools were excluded in sharing in them, 
unless otherwise provided.” 


The primary consideration is the education of the Indian youth by 
Government schools, according to the policy of the Government expressed 

Congress, whereby the Indians of different tribes have the benefit 
of a uniform system of education under the direction and inspection 
of the Government. Ev should be done to extend this system 
of education. Nothing should be done to weaken or curtail it. The 
Government is fully able and has, in fact, provided facilities for edu- 
cation of Indian dren; if, perchance, some cular location has 
not proper or sufficient facilities for schooling, the need can and should 
be 8 corrected. 

e urge that you will prohibit the further expenditure of funds 
available for Indian education for support of vate or sectarian schools 
wherever located, and offer the form of an item of amendment of the 
pending Indian appropriation act, as follows: 

“That hereafter no tribal Indian funds shall be expended for the 
support of any sectarian or private school without the previous con- 
sent of Congress." = 

Respectfully, yours, CARL E. GRAMMER, 
President Indian Rights Association. 


Mr. Speaker, these protests of the Sioux Indians heretofore 
referred to in my remarks—and also in the above letter to me 
from Mr. Brosius—show conclusively that our red brethren 
are on the highway that leads to a complete separation of 
church and state, a principle fought for and maintained so 
nobly and at great sacrifice by our ancestors when they founded 
this Government. I would as an American citizen feel myself 
disgraced if I did not also do all in my power for these helpless 
but protesting Indians to aid them in removing the shackles of 
sectarian schools from their midst. Any church should be and 
will be condemned by the American people that seeks to run 
their church schools at the expense of the United States Treas- 
ury, and in violation of law. 

These protests are as follows: 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 


Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 

The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
2 to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak. Merge rotest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him 
and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Shooting (his x mark) Cat, Joseph Frightened, George (his 

x mark) Beads, Joseph (his x mark) Thunder Horse, 

Samuel (his x mark) Swift Hawk, Moses (his x mark) 
Hollow awk, Moses White Shield, Chas. W. Eagle, 
Paul (his x mark) Grease, Martin Little Eagle, Beaver 
(his x mark) Boy, Joseph Swift Hawk, Running Enemy, 
Paul Cloud Man, Jacob Points at Him, Thomas Little 

Bull, John Metealf; Walter Metcalf, William Walkin 

Eagle, William Spotted Tail, Levi (his x mark) Clou 

Man, Lazy Yellow Water, Jake Grabbling Bear, Thomas 
Walking Eagle, Peter (his x mark) Little Bull Philip 
Jumping Thunder, Prairie Dog, David Suixne, Famous 
Thunder, Alex. (his x mark) Stamped, Daniel (his x 
mark) Roan Horse, Jumping (his x mark) Thunder, 


Millie Genesee, Mrs. (her x mark) Boat Nail, Ma 
Beads, Julia her x mark) Cordies, Holy e x mark 
Buffalo, Mrs. Mary (her x mark) Apple, Maggie (her x 
mark) Two Strike, Good Road Women (her x mark) 
Metcalf, Annie Little Bull, Thomas White Hat, James 
&mall Bear, Isaac (his x mark) Points at Him, Clara 
Points at Him, Levi Eagle Dog, Louis Metcalf, Álex. 
Long Pumpkin, Jesse Eagle Elk, Chas. P. Loades, 
Charles White Hat, Sam Dayid, Flour (his x mark), 
Henry Hollow Horn Bear, Young Iron (his x mark 
Shell, Louis Young Iron Shell, George Medicine Whirl- 
wind, Marshall Bad Milk, David Bone Shirt, John Little 
Stallion, Walter Bull, Poor Dog, John Boy, Joe 
Running With, Fast Doz, Amos Fast Dog, Daniel Pretty 
Bird, Leo Spotted Calf, Francis Roast. 

protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, 

witnessed their signatures hereto. 

(Signed) OLIVER EAGLE FEATHER, 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERYATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 

The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak. repe rotest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him 
and paid to Ae arre "a ey comen TOR niv benefit upon his tten 

t, in the retion o e Gov n 
yrs H. B. Decory, Paul Presho, S. H. Kimmell, Walter S. Kim- 
mel, Jesse La Point, Fred F. Kimmel, J. K. Presho, 
Robert D. Hawk, Janos Clairmont, Robt. 8. Huggins, 
Geo. Little Eagle, Morris Jannis, Samuel J. Bordeaux, 
John Raymond, James G. Raymond, George Rainwater, 
Van Dorian. 
protest ie eee to pus "deed hereof by me, 
tnessed rs ures hereto. 
dis enen J. B. De Cory. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


ndersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
A te = Rosebud Reservation, S. k., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the 
ro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to 
Bim and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his 
written request, in the discretion of the Government, 
James Wright, Samuel High Bear, Thos. Wright, James 
his x mark) Arrow Side, Frank (his x mark) Orange, 
Ste hen (his x mark) Brave Bird, Frank McClosky, 
William Dillon, Charles Moore, John Prue, Harrington 
Brings the Pipe, Foster Walker, Jene Ross, Big ( x 
mark) Tail, Oliver Prue, George Nichols, Louis Dorian, 
Chauncy Eagle Horn, Ernest McClosky, Philip Dorian, 
Elmer Huston, Levi Prue, Alfred Night pe, John 
Colombe, Andrew Night Pipe, Chris Colombe, Chas. 
Standing Cloud, Edward Yellow Hawk, Noble Head, 
Little Money, Oliver Prue, jr., John Black Bull, Charles 
Plenty Horse, John Orange, William Flord, Mrs. Alex. 
Boyer, Chas. (his x mark) a ur Wm. (his x mark) 
Running Bear, Luther Wright, man, George Corler, 
Charles Denoyer, Louis Dog Soldier, Robt. (his x 
mark) Muggins, Thomas Yellow Fox, Herbert (his x 
mark) Medicine Eagle, Little (his x mark) Crow, Yel- 
low Eyes, One (his x mark) Feather, James (his x 
mark) Dog Soldier, Afraid of (his x mark) Bear, James 
Takes Him Off, John (his x mark) Thorn, Rufus East- 
man, Daniel Flood, William Medicine Eagle, Stephen 
Black Bonnet, Charles P. Pea, George lon, Daniel 
his x mere} Good Voice, James Black Bonnet, Joe 
uggins, White (his x mark) Bank, F. William Little 
Elk, Wm. (his x mark) Utes, Levi F. Trundell, Harry 
Packard. 
protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, 
s witnessed their signatures hereto. 
(Signed) 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERYATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS : 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to 1 — Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the 8 of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the 

ro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to 

m and paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his 
written request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Porcupine, Dallas Lone Elk, Charley Stead, Kill the 
nemy, Lays on His Billy, Chas. (his x mark) 
Crazy Cat, Owen Standing Bull Roy ne Dog, 
Lone Dog, Red Thunder, Wounded (his x mark) Shield, 
Hit (his x mark) Him, James Running Horse, Sees 
the Fire, Burt Road Dog, Joseph Plenty Horse, Paul 
Eagle Deer, Sweat (hls x ne House, Oscar Warden, 
Clark Little Thunder, Little (bis x mark) Thunder, 
Robert Little Thunder, Plum Man, Brave (his x mark) 
Hawk, Case (his x mark) Knife, James White Face, 
Charles White Thunder, Edward Lending Fighter, Abel 
ed ues Mary Leading Fighter, High (his x mark) 
Bald Eagle, Red Around (his x mark) the Face, Wm. 
Eagle Thunder, Kil!s in Right, Pup (bis x mark),- Hugh 
Bad Hand. Bad (his x mark) Hand, High (his x mark) 
Hawk, Goad Bird No 1, Clarence White Thunder, 

The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me 
and I afterwards witnessed thcir signatures hereto. 

CLARENCE WHITE THUNDER. 


The foregoin 
and I afterw: 


The forego! 
and I afterwa 


The 7 —.— 
A 
and I afterw DaviD DORIAN. 
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ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, 8. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians be- 
longing to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully peor against 
the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the support 
of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the United States 
enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We further re- 
qan that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro rata share 
Pu yet bene member T. Aes Cala 3 to hes and paid = 

er or expen or his bene upon written request, 

the discretion of the Government, eee A 
Broncho Bill, Big Corn, High Pipe, Good Elk, Charles Cloud 
Man, Paul der Cha 0 le, Mark Turkey 
Henry, Afraid of Eagle, Broncho Bill Harry, Mark Kills 
Enemy, Kills The Enemy, Edward Sunday, Andrew Red 
Blanket, Hawk Ghost, Willie Picket Pin, Henry High 
Pipe, Ernest Pony, Cecil Two Teeth, Edward Two Eagle, 
Charles Picket Pin, Jack Good Bird, Arm, Hand, Clinton 
Biack Crow, Paul High Horse, Black Bear, Two Leader 
Charge, George Iron Deer, No. 2 Good Bird, pt Man, 

Ul 


Barney Two le, Two Bird, Leo Sharp Fish, Hugh 
Bear in Wood, Martin Sharp Fish. 
The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me and 
I afterwards witnessed their signatures. : 
(Signed) LEADER CHARGE, 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians be- 
longing to the Rosebud Reservation, S, Dak., respectfully protest against 
the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the support 
of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the United States 
enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We further re- 

uest that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro rata share 
ue to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him and paid to 
such member or expended for his benefit, upon his written request, in 
the discretfon of the Government. 
Wm. White Blanket, D. Iott, James Yellow Eagle, Scott 
Charging Alone, J. D. Lyott, Moses Stranger Horse, 
Turn ng Bear, Slow Eagle, Alex. Turning Hawk, Mark 
Poor Man, Leading White Cow, Justice White Feathers 
Tail, Harry Two Hawk, Fred Fast Horse, Fast Horse, 
John White Blanket, Joe White Buffalo, Ring, Joseph 
Turning Bear, Paul Tall Mandan, Charles Walking Bull, 
Lawrence Black Wolf. 
protest was explained to the signers hereof by me and 
tnessed their signatures hereto. 
(Signed) 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S, Dak., respectfully pee 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. 
We further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the 
pro rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him 
and paid to such member or expended for his benefit, upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Chester Broken Leg, Kills Plenty, Joseph Broken Leg, 

Thomas Dillon, Yellow Cane Fast Bull Under the 

Water, Otter (his x mark) Man, Silas Kills Plenty, 

White (his x mark) Hawk, Lucy Kills Plenty, L. Ear- 

looks Back, John Elk Look Back, William Black Thun- 

der, David Ella Looks Back, Jesse Foot, Edward Foot, 

Allen Otterman, Charley Broken 8 Broken Leg, 

Joseph Little Sack. Samuel Broken , Box Side, Tom 

Moccasin, Pulls the Arrowwort, Eimer 


The foregoin 
I afterwar 
CLAY YELLOW EAGLE. 


3 Joseph Otterman, Jesse Niro i 
ittle Tail, Harry Little Tail, 


Estes Yellow Cloud, Missouri. J 
The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me and 
I afterwards witnessed their Ord) hereto 
gn 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


'The undersigned, members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian ools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him 
and paid to such member or expended for his benefit, upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Charles Bear Heels, Joseph Six Toes, Walter Red Elk, First 
in Trouble, Joseph Henry, Joseph Spotted Elk, jr., John 
T. Henry, Henry White Wing, Pure Elk, Frank (his x 
mark) Red Shirt, Arthur White Horse, Grover White 
Weasel, Brave Bear, Louis White Horse, Jack Reddest, 
George Poney, Harris Lodge Skin, Isaac Bear Looks 
Behind, Felix Eagle Feather, John Burnett, Levi White 
8 5 John en White Mouse, Felix Bear Looks Be- 
nd, 
Thomas 


JAMES KILLS PLENTY. 


Skin, Winters, White Bear, Arrow Spear, 
lack Bull Arthur Running Bird, Charley 
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Charging Cloud, Rattling Leaf, Silas Runs Forward, 
Runs Forward, Hanging Crow, Allen Yellow Bear, Ben- 
jamin Isaac Knife, William Sharp Butte, Nelson Caught 
the Eagle, William Lance, Prairie Chicken. Dick Mouse, 
Daniel Charging Elk, Joe Spotted Elk, Knife, Joseph 
Running Bear, Ring, Cloud Boy. 
The foregoing protest was explained to the signers bereof by me and 
I afterwards witnessed their signatures hereto. 
(Signed) Henry WHITE WING. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS : 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belongi to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him, and 
paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Edward Dark Face, Janus White Turtle, Plenty (his x "m 
Bull, James Tools, Eagle Horse, Good (his x mark 
Boy, Chas. Dog Eyes, Jonah Runs Close, William Black 
Bull, Leslie Wooden Knife, David Jumping Elk, Andrew 
Long Warrlor, Louis Eagle Hawk, Slerping (his x 
mark) Bear, Horse (his x mark) Shield, ank Sleep- 

Bear, John Wins the Battle, Harris Yellow Cloud, 
John (his x mark) Eagle Hawk, Wooden (his x mark 
Ring, Wooden (his x mark) Knife, Stand (his x mark 
for Them, Little (his x mark 


Knife, Spotted (his x 
mark) Owl, Leads (his x mark) His Horse, Bull (his x 
mark) Tail. 


The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, and 
I afterwards witnessed their signatures 1 8 
gn 


EDWARD DARKFACE, 
Leap His HORSE. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 


Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. Dak., respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him, and 
paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

Stephen K. Murry, Fred Big Horse, David se Pipe, Dan 

Hollow Horn Bear, jr., Robert the Dog, Makes Good, 

Ralph Eagle Feather, George Kills, Wallace Medicine, 

William Neck, White Face Woman, Sam S. Warbounett, 

War Bannet, Amos Walker, White Around the Head, 

George (his x mark) Lone Elk, Chas. Iron Shell, Chas. 

S. War Bonnett, Felix le Feather, Shennan Qharg- 

ing Hawk, Clinton Black Crow, Lew Elk Looks Back, 
Richard Scarlet, John Runs Near. 


The foregoing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, and 
I afterwards witnessed their signaturen ere 


igned) GEORGE KILLS. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK., August —, 1913. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS : 


The undersigned members of the Sioux Nation or Tribe of Indians 
belonging to the Rosebud Reservation, S. ,, respectfully protest 
against the use of any money belonging to our tribe of Indians for the 
support of sectarian schools, and request that the Congress of the 
United States enact laws to prohibit such use of our tribal moneys. We 
further request that all our tribal funds shall be divided and the pro 
rata share due to each member of our tribe shall be credited to him, and 
paid to such member or expended for his benefit upon his written 
request, in the discretion of the Government. 

ied ^. Red Hawk, Ed. F. L. B. Eagle, William Flying, 
vid Gallinearse, Henry (his x mark) Garry, Collins C, 
Jordan, John Atkinson, E. Jordan, James Andrews, 
James Black Horse, Joe Our Father, Wm. Stranger 
Horse, James Whirlwind, Joseph Red Hawk, Jacob (his 
x mark) Eagle Hawk, Peter Eagle Dog, Moses Stranger 
Horse, Ellir Swalley, Alex right, Stands (his x 
mark) and Looks ck, William Swallow, 
Schmidt, Robert McLean, Jesse Jan, Jesse J. Shaw, 
Thomas White Hawk, A. Eastman, John (his x mark) 
Shooter, Tom Shooter, Paul (his x mark) Doiran, Big 
.(his x mark) Tall, Plenty (his x mark) Horse, Runs 
our Times, Jeletakakte, White ne x mark) Prairie 
Dog, Bad i x mark) Whirlwind, Rattling (his x 
rui Shield, Two (his x mark) Nation, Bear (his x 
mark) Horse, Charles M. Hart. Harry Peneaux, Isaac 
Little Crow, Paul Yellow Hawk, Oliver Bonser, J. H. 
Bonser, George Peno, Edward Jackson, E. Garneaux, 
Benj. Beauvais, jr. Peter Shield Him, Moses Bear 
Doctor, Paul (his x mark) One Feather, Luke Hawk, 
Silas (his x mark) Thick Bread, sr., John Fasthorse, 
Ballas Shaw. 


oing protest was explained to the signers hereof by me, 
witnessed their cf an parses — b wis 
(Signed) Eb. F. L. B. EAGLE- 


The for 
I afterwa 


The bill as finally agreed upon by the conferees is as follows: 


, for fulfilling treat 
various Indian tribes, and in full compensation for all 


for which are provided for herein for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, namely : 

For the survey, resurvey, classification, and allotment of lands in 
severalty under the provisions of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 
Stat. L., p. 388), entitled "An act to provide for the allotment of 
lands in severalty to Indians," and under any other act or acts provid- 
ing for the survey or allotment of Indian lands, $125,000, to be repaid 
proportionately out of any Indian moneys held in trust or otherwise by 
the United States and available by law for such reimbursable purposes 
and to remain available until expended : Provided, That no part of said 
sum shall be used for the survey, resurvey, classification, or allotment 
of any land in severalty on the public domain to any Indian, whether 
of the Navajo or other tribes, within the State of New Mexico and the 
State of Arizona, who was not residing upon the public domain prior 
to June 30, 1914. 

For the construction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, 
and dams pe and use of irrigation tools and appliances, water 
rights, dite es, lands necessary for canals, pipe lines, and reservoirs 
for Indian reservations and allotments, and for drainage and protection 
of irrigable lands from damage by floods, or loss of water ri includ- 
ing expenses of necessary surveys and investigations to determine the 
feasibi iy and estimated cost of new projects and power and reservoir 
sites on Indian reservations in accordance with the provisions of section 
13 of the act of June 25, 1910, $250,000, reimbursable as provided in 
the act of August 1, 1914, and to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended on any 
irrigation system or reclamation project for which specific appropria non 
is made in this act or for which public funds are or may be available 
under any other act of Congress; for pay of one chief inspector of irri- 

tion, who shall be a skilled irrigation engineer, $4,000; one assistant 
nspector of irrigation, who be a skilled irrigation engineer, 
$2, ; for traveling and incidental expenses of two inspectors of irri- 
gation, including sleeping-car fare and a per diem of $3 in lieu of sub- 
sistence when actually employed on duty in the field and away from 
designated headquarters, 200; in all, $259,700: Provided also, That 
not to exceed seven super ntendents of irrigation, six of whom shall be 
skilled irrigation engineers and one competent to pass upon water 
rights, and one field-cost accountant, 8 employed. 

or the suppression of the traffic intoxicating liquors among 
Indians, $135,000, of which sum $10,000 shall be immediately available, 
and section 8 of the act of March 1, 1895, is hereby reenacted as to 
that pu of Oklahoma known as Indian Territory immediately prior to 
statehood, and section 2140 of the United States Revised Statutes are 
made applicable to that part of Oklahoma. 

To relleve distress among Indians and to provide for their care and 
for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, 
and other contagious and infectious diseases, including the purchase of 
vaccine and expense of vaccination, maintenance of hospitals and sana- 
torlums, for incidental and all other expenses for their proper conduct 
and management, including P of employees, repairs, improvements, 
and for necessary expenses of transporting Indian patients to and from 
such hospitals and sanatoriums, and for the correction of sanita 
defects in Indian homes, $250,000 : Provided, That not to exceed $90, 
of the amount herein appropriated may be expended in the erection 
and 1 of new hospitals for the use of Indians; and no hospital 
shall constructed at a cost to exceed $15,000, 3 equipment : 
Provided further, That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior shall 
submit to Congress annually a detailed report as to all moneys expended 
in the erection and maintenance of hospitals and sanatoriums as pro- 
vided for herein. 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise pro- 
vided for and for other educational and industrial purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, including not to exceed $40,000 for the support and edu- 
eation of deaf and dumb and blind Indian children, $1,500,000: 0- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation, or any other appropriation 
provided for herein, except pop made pursuant to treaties, 
shall be used to educate children of less than one-fourth Indian blood 
whose parents are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they live and where there are adequate free school facilities 
provided and the facilities of the Indian schools are needed for pupils 
of more than one-fourth Indian blood: Províded further. That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the sapport of Indian day and 
industrial schools where cific appropriation is made: Provided fur- 
ther, 'That not more than $50,000 of the amount herein appropriated may 
be expended for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in the public 
schools: And provided further, That $75,000 of the amount herein ap- 
propriated shall be expended for tuition of children of Indlan blood 
enrolled in the public schools of New Mexico. 

For construction, lease, purchase, repair, and improvement of school 
and agency DoD Me including sewer, water, nnd lighting systems in 
connection therewith, 420,000 : Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to allow employees in the Indian Service, who 
are furnished quarters, necessary heat and light for such quarters with- 
out charge, such heat and light to be pag or out of the fund charge- 
able with the cost of heating and lighting other buildings at the same 
place: Provided further, That the amount so expended for agency pur- 
poses shall not be included in the maximum amounts for compensation 
of ra pe ie prescribed by section 1, act of August 24, 1912. 

For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian and 
publie schools, and for placing school pn ls, with the consent of their 
parents, under the care and control of white families qualified to give 
them moral, industrial, and educational training, $72,000: Provided, 
That not exceeding $5,000 of this sum may be u for obtaining re- 
munerative employment for Indian youths and, when necessary, for pay- 
ment of transportation and other expenses to their places of ep 
ment. The provisions of this section shall also apply to native pupils 
of school age under 21 years of age brought from Alaska. 

All moneys appropriated herein for school purposes among the In- 
dians may expended, without restriction as to per capita expendi- 
ture, for the annual support and education of any one pupil in any 
school. 

For the purposes of preserving living and growing timber on Indian 
reservations and allotments, and to educate Indians in the proper care 
of forests; for the employment of suitable persons as matrons to teach 
Indian women and girls housekeeping and other household duties, for 
necessary traveling expenses of such matrons; and for furnishing nec- 
essary equipments and supplies and renting quarters for them when 
necessary; for the conducting of experiments on Indian school or agence 
farms designed to test the possibilities of soil and climate in the cul- 
tivation of trees, peu vegetables, cotton, and fruits, and for the em- 
ployment of practícal farmers and stockmen, in addition to the agency 
ind school farmers now employed; for necessary traveling expenses 
of such farmers and stockmen and for furnishing necessary equipment 


and supplies for them; and for superintending and directing farming 
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e FLORIDA. 


Sec. 4. For support and civilization of Seminole Indians in Florida, 
including the purchase of such lands as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem proper, $10,000, of which $3,000 shall be immediately avall- 


able. 
IDAHO. 


Sec. 5. For support and civilization of Indians on the Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho, including pay of employees, $30,000. 

For improvement and maintenance and operation of the Fort Hall 
irrigation system, $25,000, reimbursable to the United States out of 
any funds of the Indians occupying the Fort Hall Reservation now or 


hereafter available. 
stipulations with the Bannocks in Idaho: For 


For fulfilling trea 
pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, and black- 
or pay of blacksmith, corneas 


smith (art 10, treaty of July 3, 1868), $5, : 
For the Coeur d'Alenes, in Idaho: 

and pbysician and parce of medicines (art. 11, agreement ratifi 

Mar. 3, 1891), $3,000. 


KANSAS. 


Src, 6. For support and education of 750 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., and for pay of superintend- 
PEN for general repairs and improvemen $10, ; in ali, 

ou. 


rt and education of 80 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Jem tr a PI superintendent, $14,860 ; 
for general repairs and improvements, $2, ; in all, $16,860, 
MICHIGAN. 


Src.7. For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school, Mount Pleasant, Mich., and for 308 superintendent, $60,450 ; 
for eral arene and improvements, x ; for dairy barns, $5,000 ; 
in all, $70,450. 

MINNESOTA. 

Sec. 8. For support and education of 225 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school, Pipestone, Minn., including pay of superintendent, $39,175 ; for 
general LL "eget and improvements, $6,500; for septic tank, $5,500; in 


all, $51, 

For su pm of the Missis- 
sippi in Minnesota (art. 3, treaty of Mar. 19, 1867), $4,000. 

‘The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of 

85,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum 
on deposit to the credit of the 5 Indians in the State of Minne- 
sota, arising under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled 
“An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,” and to use the same for the purpose of promoting 
civilization and self-support among the said Indians in manner and for 
ep wear provided for in said act. 

he Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to advance to the 

executive committee of the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians in 
Minnesota the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be expended in the annual celebration of said band to be held June 
14, 1915, out of the funds belonging to said band. 

That the unexpended balance of the appropriation for “ Enrollment 
of Chippewa allottees, White Earth Reservation, „” contained in 
the act approved June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L., p. 89), making appropria- 
tions for current and contingent expenses of the Indian Service for the 
Me year 1914, is hereby reappropriated and made immediately avail- 
able. 


rt of a school or schools for the Chi 


That the seventh pa aph of section 9 of the act approved June 30, 
i ee Stat. L., p. $8), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

“That the roll herein provided for shall be made in triplicate and 
shall show the allotment number or numbers, together with the de- 
scription of the property allotted, and the name, age, sex, and whether 
the allottee ‘s of full Indian blood or a mixed blood. ‘The roll shall also 
state whether the person named Is living or dead, and if dead, the ap- 
proximate date of death shall be stated, when it can be ascertained, to- 
gether with the age of such person at death as near as practicable. No 
allotment nor the allottee thereof shall be enrolled where there is a suit 
now pending, or hereafter commence prior to the completion of such 
roll, to cancel any conveyance of such allotment until such suit has been 
finally determined." 

That the sum of $4,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of 
the tribal funds of the rere Indians of the State of Minnesota, is 
hereby 8 to pay the expenses of the general council of said 
tribe to held at Bemidji, Minn., beginnin, soy 13, 1915, pursuant to 
the constitution of the general council of said Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, organized in May, 1913, and to pay the actual and neces- 
sary expenses of the members of the executive committee of said council 
when attending to the business of the tribe, and to pay the expenses 


to Washington, in Jan and February, 1915, of the delegation of 
Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota, 8 by the presi- 
den resolution of said general 


of said general council 3 to the 
council of date August 14, 1914, to present the affairs of said Chippews 
Indians of the State of Minnesòta to the officials of the United States, 
said $4,000 to be immediately available, and the expenses of said dele- 
gation to be paid - the Secretary of the Interlor upon itemized ac- 
counts approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the expenses 
of said eral council to be paid by the Secretary of the Interior upon 
item accounts approved by the president of the executive Committee 
of said council and certified to by its secretary. The Secretary of the 
Interior may authorize an inspector or special agent to attend future 
sessions of said general council and conventions to which delegates 
therefor are elected, 

That the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to use for or advance 
to any individual Chippewa Indian in the State of Minnesota entitled 
to participate in the permanent fund of the I pags Indlans of Min- 
nesota who is blind, crippled, decrepit, or helpless from old age, dis- 
ease, or accident, and such other Indians as the Secretary of the 
Interior may deem proper, in the aggregate not to exceed one-fourth 
of the amount which would now be coming to said Indian under a 
pro rata distribution of said permanent fund: Provided, That any 
money received hereunder by any member of said tribe or used for his 
or her benefit shall be deducted from the share of said member in the 
permenant fund of the said Chippewa Indians in Minnesota to which 

e or she would be entitled. ereafter on ceded lands in the State 
of Minnesota embraced within the provisions of the law entitled “An 
act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State 
of Minnesota,” approved January 14, 1889, the minerals in and mineral 
rights pertaining to any of the lands the cession of which was pro- 


vided for in said act and for which the United States has not con- 
veyed title shall be and remain in and are reserved for the use and 
benefit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, 

That the following-described lands within the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation, Minn., be, and the same — are, reserved from sale 
and allotment, and shall be known as the Red Lake Indian Forest: 
Townships 150 and 151 north, ranges 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 
and townships 152 and 153 north, ranges 32, 33, and 34 west of the 
fifth principal meridian, except the lands in townships 151 north, range 
86 west, which lie north of the north line of sections 26 to 30, inclu- 
sive, and except all lands within sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 18, in 
township 153 north, range 34 west. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to e lands which have heretofore been reserved for 
school, agency, church, or town-site purposes, 3 to private 
parties or corporations, within the area descri : Provided, That 
when any of d lands are no longer needed for the purpose for which 
they were reserved, the Secretary of the Interior may declare such 
lands to be a part of the Red Lake Indian Forest. 

That the forest shall be administered, by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in accordance with the principles of scientific forestry, with a 
view to the production of successive timber crops thereon. The said Serce- 
vane is hereby authorized to sell dead, down, and matured pine timber 
and other marketable products, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, and to establish such sawmills and accessories as may 
be necessary to manufacture the dead, down, and matured timber into 
various products, and he may purchase such equipment and employ such 

ersons as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
efore any expenditures are made or contracts entered into hereunder, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall submit an estimate, and annually 
thereafter, of such proposed expenditures, to be approved by Congress. 
The Indians, without charge, shall be allowed for fuel, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, dead timber, 
panduk or fallen, which is not of a merchantable grade or suited for 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to maintain 
at all times a forest cover on all parts of the forest which are not 
better adapted to agricultural uses than to the production of forest 
crops, and he may establish nurseries or purchase seedlings or trans- 
plants when needed for reforestation purposes. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to issue a 
gut to any head of a family or adult unmarried member of the Red 

ke Band of Indians entitling him or her to the exclusive use for a 
term of 10 years of any tract of land, not exceeding 20 acres In area, 
fronting on either Upper Red Lake or Lower Lake, having a shore 
line of not more than 50 rods. Similar permits may be issued by the 
said Secretary for legal subdivisions which do not border upon either 
of the said lakes with the same restrictions as to area. In the granting 
of these permits preference shall be given to Red Lake Indians who 
have occupied such land for a MON of not less than three years prior 
to the passage of this act, and each permit shall be renewed so long 
as the person or any member of his or her immediate family shall con- 
tinue to reside thereon, unless in the opinion of the sald Secretary the 
best interests of the Red Lake Band of Indians demand that such 
pert be not renewed; and when a renewal is refused the sald Secre- 
ary shall cause an appraisal to be made of any permanent improve- 
ments placed upon such land by the permittee, or hís immediate family, 
and shall pay to him, from the proceeds of the Red Lake Indian Forest, 
the amount of such appraisement. If any Indian permittee or his 
immediate family shall fail to reside upon the shore line or interior 
tract covered by his permi for a period of at least three months in any 

ear, the permit shall be subject to cancellation by the Secretary of the 
nterior, and when a permit is thus canceled the said Secretary may 
pay the permittee the value of his permanent improvements from the 
proceeds of the Indian forest, if in his magrun e improvements are 
of any value to the Red Lake Indians. If lands covered by a lapsed 
or a canceled rmit are assigned to another geome such new 
ermittee shall ulred to pay into the Red ke Indian Forest 
und the value which the improvements thereon have at the time of the 
issuance of such permit. 

That every permit or lease issued under authority of this act to 
Indians or to other persons or corporations shall reserve to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the right to cross the land covered thereby with 
logging roads or railroads, to use the shore line, or to erect thereon 
and use such structures as shall be necessary to the proper and eco- 
nomical management of the Indian forest created by this act. 

For the payment of high-school teachers of the White Earth Indian 
School, Minnesota, for instruction of children of the Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota, $4,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to be used under rules to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, That not to exceed $1,000 of this sum may be used 
to continue the education of boys Sf Renee under the provisions of the 
act of Congress entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
trenis stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 191 oses, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,“ approved June 80, 1913. 


MONTANA, 


Sec. 9. For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap 
Agency, Mont., includin pay of xc ees, $20,000, 

For support and civilization of Indians at Flathead A ncy, Mont., 
Includin pay of employees, $20,000, to be immediately available: | 
Provided, That not to exceed $4,500 of the above amount may be ex- 
pended for salaries, 

For support and civilization of Indians at Fort Peck Agency, Mont., 
including pay of employees, $30,000. 

For support and civilization of Indians at Blackfeet Agency, Mont., 
Bei pay of employees, $20,000, to be immediately available: 
Provided, That not to exceed $8,000 of the above amount may be ex- 
pended for salaries. 

For maintenance and operation, Including repairs of the Milk River 
irrigation system on the Fort Belknap Reservation, in Montana, $20,000, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of April 4, 


west, 


910. 

For fulfilling treaties with Crows, Montana: For pay of physician, 
$1,200; and for pay of (€ miller, Wee farmer, and black- 
smith (art. 10, treaty of ay 7. 1868), $3,000; for PS of second 
blacksmith (art. 8, same treaty), $1,200; in all, $6,000: Provided, That 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, no tribal grazing lease or 
permit on the Crow Reservation shall be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interlor without first procuring the consent of a apd of the 
members of a council regularly called by said Indians: Provided further. 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, upon the application of any Indian allottee or allottces on 
said Crow Reservation, to build a fence in full compliance with the 
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Jaws of Montana, sufficient to hold or turn all stock, inclosing the | rights acquired under the provisions of this act, as well as of any 
allotment or allotments of Indian allottee or allottees, the same to be | moneys paid on account thereof. The chaser ' E 
reimbursed out of any distributive tribal funds to which said Indian | ment to be irrigated by — MM ps 
may en ; and suc an ottee shall permitted 0 e erlor, before the charges a 
his allotted Jands other than his homestead when so fenced for a term | herein authorized shall have been paid, shall pay all ps * 
not exceeding five years beyond the date of the execution of the lease | unpaid at the time of such purchase, and in all atents or deeds for 
to any person or persons desiring to lease the same without interference | such purchased allotments, and also in all patents in fee to allottees or 
on the part of any Government official: And be it further ed, That | their heirs issued before payment of all such charges herein authorized 
any lessee of allotted Indian lands on said Indian reservation shall be | to be made against their allotments, there shall be expressed that there 
required to maintain sald fence in repair on the allotted lands | is reserved upon the lands therein described a lien for such charg 
so ieased; and the Secretary of the Interior shall have the power, in son such lien may be enforced, or, upon payment of the delinquen 
2 ry of the Interior (acts Mar. 
terms or conditions contained therein or of any unfair treatment of the | 1, 1907, vol. 34, p. 1035; ji r, H 
: Meise uid IEN ench. | voi 36. dr 066 ;P pr. 4, 1910, vol. 36, p. 277; Mar. 3, 1911, 
lease shall be made upon forms farnished by the Interlor Department. mon 90; Aug. T 
Natural guardians hav the care and cust of minors or incompetent or continuing the construction of the irrization systems on the Flat- 


persons may make npplication, execute the lease above provided for, | head Indian Reservation in Montana, $400 to remain available until 
collect the rents, and do and perform all acts on behalf of such minors MS Ace and the unexpended bal ount 
or incompetent ns whieh are herein provided to be done or per- n Sect approved tne ah The Apto 


ated In the Indian appropriation act Approved June 30, 1913, for con- 


reimbursed under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the | systems: Provided, That the payments for the proportionate t of th 
Interior may prescribe, construction of said systems required of settlers ON the Surplus unal- 
For subsistence and civilization of the Northern Cheyennes and lotted land by section 9, chapter 1495, Statutes of the United States of 
Arapahoes (agreement with the Sioux Indians, approved Feb. 28, 1877), | America, entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
E orthern Cheyennes removed from Pine Ridge Agency to | embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation in the 
Tonge iver, Mont., and for pay of physician, 2 teachers, 2 carpenters, | State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus lands after 
1 miller, 2 farmers, a blacksmith, and engineer (art. 7, treaty of May | allotment,” as amended by section 15 of the act of May 29, 1908 (35 
1888), 000. . n 148), shall be made as herein provided: Provided further, 
For the employment of “ line riders" along the southern and eastern hat not ^ contained iu the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 
boundaries of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in the State of | 444), shall construed to exempt the purchaser of any Indian allot- 
Montana, $1,500. ment purchased prior to the expiration of the trust period thereon from 
For the support and civilization of Rocky Boy's Band of Chippewas, | any charge for construction of the irrigation system incurred up to the 
and other indigent and homeless Indians in the State of Montana, | time of such purchase, except such charges as shall have accrued and 
N employ $10,000, to be immediately available. become due in accordance with the public notices herein provided for, or 
That the retary of the Interior be, and he is reby, authorized | to relieve the owners of all land allotted to Indians in severalty from 
to witndraw from the Treasury of the United States not to exceed the | payment of the char herein required to be made against said land on 
sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessity of the princi- | account of construction of the irrigation systems; and in carrying out 
pal sum on deposit to the credit of the Indians on the Blackfeet Reser- | the provisions of said section the exemption therein authorized from 
vation in Montana, for the purpose of purchasing and caring for cattle | charges incurred against allotments purchased prior to the expiration 
for the use of said Indians, seeds, and necessary farming equipment, | of the trust period thereon shal! be the amoun of the charges or in- 
to enable them to become enden da Poe under such rules, regulations, | stallments thereof due under public notice herein provided for up to the 


and 9 as said A tpt — =a auna may d ee ak "ud — ME X 3 1 
That any moneys which may e from the Indians of the Fo uing construction e ation syst 
Belknap Reservation, State of Montana, and unpaíd on June 1, 1915, | Peck Indian Reservation in Montana, $50,000, wh ch "Shall d 3 


for property purchased under the provisions of the sections of the | ately available and remain available until expended: Provided, T 
Indian appropriation acts approved April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., pp. | the proportionate cost of the construction of said systems 9 
70-83), SEMEN the sum of $25,000 for the purchase of imple- | settlers and entrymen on the surplus nnallotted irrigable land by. sec- 
other equipment for said Indians, under such conditions as | tion 2 of the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 558), shall be paid as 
the Secretary of the Interior QE prescribe for the repayment by the | herein provided: Provided further, ‘That nothing contained in said act 
Indians to the United States of the sum so nm and March 8, | of May 30, 1908, shall be construed to exempt the purchaser of an 
1909 (35 Stat. L., pp: 781-795), authorizing the use of the repay- | Indian allotment purchased prior to the expiration of. the trust peri 
ments made by the Indians until June 1, 1915, shall be collected as soon | thereon from any charge for construction of the irrigation system in- 
thereafter as is practicable. curred up to the time of such pr except such charges as shall 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized | have accrued and become due in aecordance with the public notices 
nnd directed to announce, at such time as in his opinion seems proper, herein 8. for, and the purchaser of any Indian allotment to be 
the charge for construction of irrigation systems on the Blackfeet, t- by said systems purchased upon approval of the Secretary of 
head, and Fort Peck Indian Reservations in Montana, which shall be | the Interior before the charges t said allotment herein authorized 
made against each acre of land irrigable by the systems on each of said | Shall have been paid shall pay all charges remaining unpaid at the time 
reservations. Such charges shall be assessed against the land irrigable | Of such purchase, and in all patents or deeds for such purchased allot- 
by the s on each said reservation in the proportion of the total | ments, and also in all patents in fee to allottees or their heirs issued 
construction cost which each acre of such land bears to the whole area | before payment shall have been made of all such charges herein 
of trrigable land thereunder. autho to be made against their allotments, there shall be expressed 
M On the 1st day of December after the announcement by the Secretary that there is reserved upon the lands therein described a lien for such 
of the Interior of the construction charge, the allottee, entryman, pur. | Charges, and such lien may be enforced. or upon payment of the de- 
chaser, or owner of such irrigable land which might have been feniubed s oes charges may be released by the Secretary of the Interior. 
water for irrigation during the whole of the preceding irrigation season, hat In additlon to the construction . — every allottee, entrymas, 
from ditches actually cons ed, shall pay to the superintendent of the | pu r, or owner shall pay to the — * t 
reservation where the land is located, for deposit to the credit of the | & maintenance and operation charge based upon the total cost of mainte- 
United States as a reimbursement of the appropriations made or to be | Dànce and operation of the systems on the several reservations, and the 
made for construction of said irrigation systems, 5 r cent of the | Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to fix such maintenance 
construction charge fixed for his land, as an initial Installment, and | and operation charge upon such basis as shall be equitable to the owners 
shall pay the balance of the charge in 15 annual installments, the first | Of the irrigable land. Such charges when collected shall be available for 
5 of w shall each be 5 per cent of the construction charge and the | expenditure in the maintenance and operation of the systems on the 
remainder shall each be 7 per cent of the construction charge. The | reservation where collected: Provided, That delivery of water to any 
first of the annual installments shall become due and payable on | tract of land — d be refused on account of nonpayment of any charges 
December 1 of the fifth calendar year after the initial installment: | herein authorized, and the same may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
Provided, That any allottee, entryman, purchaser, or owner may, if he | of the Interior, be collected by a suit for money owed: Provided fur- 
80 elects, pay the whole or any part of the construction charges within | ther, That the rights of the United States, heretofore acquired, to water 
any shorter period: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior | for Índian lands referred to in this amendment, namely, the Blackfee 
may, in his discretion, grant such extension of the time for payments | Fort Peck, and Flathead Reservation land, shall be continued in fu 
herein required from allottees or their heirs as he may [emenda force and effect until the Indian title to such land is extinguished. 
proper and necessary, so long as such land remains in Indian title. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
"hat the tribal funds heretofore covered into the Treasury of the | prescribe such rules and regulations and issue such notices as may be 
United States in partial reimbursement of appropriations made for | necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and he is hereby 
constructing irri; on systems on said reservations shall be placed | 2uthorized and directed to determine the area of land on each reserva- 
to the credit of the tribe and be available for such expenditure for the | tion which may be irrigated from constructed ditches and to determine 
benefit of the tribe as may be made under existing law. what allowance, if any, shall be made for ditches constructed by indi- 
The Secretary of the ‘Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to | Viduals for the dive n and distribution of a partial or total water 
credit on the books of the Treasury to the Indians of the Blackfeet | Supply for allotted or surplus unallotted land: Provided, That if water 
Reservation, $4,544.40; to the I S of the Flathead Reservation, | be available prior to the announcement of the charge herein authorized, 
$440,217.78; and to the Indians of the Fort Peck Reservation, | the Secretary of the Interior may furnish water to land under the sys- 
aee bn ated of mabeya expended . colecta umi aeri e eu eror er atine 
mon upo: 0 ainte- 
€ — — ba nt = 5 pon irrigation ‘projects upon nano of the systems through which such water shall have been fur- 
constructin, tion systems to irri; nished. 
1 on t 1 shall be Dee The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated for the 
United States as hereinbefore provided, and no further reimburse- completion of these projects may be done by the Reclamation Service, on 
ments from the tribal funds shall be made on account of said irrigation | Plans and estimates furnished by thut service and approved by the 
res st Indian allottees or their helrs mmissioner of Indian Affairs. 
herein authorized, unless otherw pais, may be paia from the indi- NEBRASKA. 


32535 ͤ (f.⏑!!! x Talin 


1 i th . | school at Genoa, Nebr., including pay of superintendent, $64,500; for 
For continuing construction of the irrigation 9 rd general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $69,500. 
d . 


That NEVADA. 
such systems shall, in addition to compliance with the homestead laws, Sec. 11. For support and civilization of Indians in Nevada, including 


before receivin tent for the iands covered by his entry, pay of employees, $18,500. | 
charges appo ouod against such tract as here eo eer LEM ake For support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school | 


endent of the reservation 


general repairs and improvements, $5,950; in all $47,650. 


failure to make any two payments when due shall render the y at Carson City, Nev., including pay of superintendent, $41,700; for 
subject to cancellation, with the forfeiture to the United States of all D ‘ 
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Tribe of Indians in 
hts for said tribe, 
for the benefit 


soi s ter! quas tee talks water r 
udin, e purchase of land a: 
the title to which is E be held in the United Sta 
of said Indians, $12,500. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Sec. 19. For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at ADOS QUE, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $68,600 i 
for general repairs and improvements, ,000; for the purchase o 
ndditional acreage adjoining the school farm, EU in all, 88,000; i 

For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indis 00! 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $59,550 ; for gen. 
eral — 1 5 and improvements, 88,000; for water supply, $1,600; 


all, $6 
e pay of one cial attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New 
MENO, do RE Geniginted by the Secretary of the Interior, and — 
necessary traveling expenses of said attorney, $2,000, or so much thereo 
as the tary of the Interior may deem necessary. 
NEW YORK. 


Sec, 13. For fulfilling treaties with Senecas of New York: For per- 
manent annuity in lieu of interest on stock (act of February 19, 1831), 


$6,000. 

lülling treaties with Six Nations of New York: For permanent 
ES s in ‘dothing and other useful articles (article 6, treaty of 
November 11, 1794), $4,500. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


SEC. 14. For support and education of 180 Indian pupils at the n 
school at Cherokee, N. C., including pay of superintendent, $30,000 ; for 
general repairs and improvements, $2000; in all, $34,000, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Sec. 15. 3 an 5 mA the Sioux, of Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., inclu y of employees, $5,000. 

For 5 — — and civilization of ares 718.800 Berthold Ageney, in 

Dak ncluding pay of em 5 000. 

M su " re and civilization of the Turkie Mountain Band of Chippe- 
"T d education of Kr e the Indian school 

For support an ucation n i — 

A cl of tendent, $18,200; for gene! 

S Pak, indu 050; Eu all. $20,200 


5,000 ; 
For support and education of 2 
Pre uri 200; in all, $39. 
rs an rovemen 200 ; ; ,000. 
T. for the erection of a headstone to mark the grave of Scarlet ry a 
Sioux Indian chief of the Wahpeton Tribe, who was buried March 13, 
1867, in the Congressional Cemetery, Washington, D. C., in a grave 
marked 70-R. A. 22," $100. 
OKLAHOMA. 


ding 
f the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
5 the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be n „of th 


vd of the United States, at his discretion, the 
sum of $250,000, or so muc be necessary, of unds 
on deposit to the credit of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apach 


as he may 
report to ngress on the first M 
statement as to all moneys expended as 9 for herein. 

For support and civilization of the eyennes and Arapahoes who 
have been collected on the reservations set apart for their use and 
occupation in Oklahoma, inclu pay of E: $35,000. 

For support and, civilization o the Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, in- 

uding pay of employees, $1,500. 

p ment rt Sod Dee tion of the Ponca Indians in Oklahoma and 
cludin, — — employees, $8,000. 

For support an e tion of the Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma, 
ludin ay of employees, š 
er — and education of 500 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Chiloeco, Okla., including pay of superintendent, $86,250; for gen- 
eral repairs and improvements, $6,000; in all, $92,250. 

For fulfilling treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma: For perpetual an- 
nuity, to be paid in cash to the Pawnees (art. 3. ment of Nov. 
23, 1892), $50,000 ; for support of two manual-labor schools (art. 

treaty of Sept. 24, 1857), $10,000; for pay of one farmer, two 
blacksmiths, one miller, one engineer and apprentices, and two teach- 
ers (art. 4, same Lag 5,400; for pur of fron and steel and 
other necessaries for the shops (art. 4, same brea 00; for pay 
of physician and purchase of medicines, $1,200; in all, $47,100. 

for support of Quapaws, Oklahoma: For education (art. 3, tr 
of May 13, 1833), $1,000; for blacksmith and assistants, and tools, 
iron, and steel for blacksmith shop (same article and treaty), $500; in 
all 


So much as may be required of the funds authorized by section 17 
of the act of June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L., pp. 77 to 92), for maintenance 
of a hospital for the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita Tribes, 
Oklahoma, may be used for the purchase of equipment and in making 
necessary repairs and improvements to said hospital, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to vacate the north half of section 3, township 4 south, range 14 west, 
in Oklahoma, reserved for a town site in accordance with the provi- 
gions of an act of Congress approved March 20, 1906, entitled “An act 
for the establishment of town sites and for the sale of town lots 
witan ee common lands of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians 

oma." 

And the Secretary of the Interior is hereby further authorized to 
allot said lands of said town site in equal amounts to San-a-was and 


Pessa, 
received allotments. 


765 


Comanche Indian women who have not heretofore 


That the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. be, and is hereby, 
authorized to reconstruct its line of railroad through the Chilocco 
ndian pore Range es in the — — Oklahoma, = dm where nee 
g heavy grades and curves, and for such purpose 
n right of way, not exceeding 200 feet in width, 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
payment for the d so taken and occupied by such new right of way 
of such an amount as may be determined by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to be fair and adequate compensation therefor, including all dam- 
&ge which may be eaused by the reconstruction of said line of railroad 
to adjoining lands, crops, and other improvements, said amount to be 


d to the Secretary of Interior for the use and benefit of the 
Polon) Indian School. Ly Tekan ae 
That paymen 


as 
of the 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


SEC. 17. For 8 of administration of the affairs of the Five 
7188.60 Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, 


For salaries and of such attorneys and other employees as 
the Secretary of the sateen Re may, in his discretion, deem necessary 
in on with probate ttum affecting individual allottees in the 


Sec- 
re of the Interior, $35,000; fi and improvements, $5,000 ; 
retary 240 $ or repairs p $ ; 


The sum of $275,000, to be expended in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
him, in aid of the common schools in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Seminole, and Osage Nations and the Quapaw Agency in 
Oklahoma, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall not be sub to the limitation in section 1 
of this act limi the expenditure of money to educate children of 
less than one-fou Indian blood. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to use not exceeding $40,000 of the proceeds of sales of unallotted 
lands and other tribal property belonging to of the Five Civilized 
Tribes for payment of salaries of employees and other expenses of ad- 
vertising and sale in connection with the further sales of such tribal 
lands and property, including the advertising and sale of the land 
within the ted coal and asphalt area of the Choctaw and 
rface thereof 

L., p. 67), 


express] 
ement o 
: That not to exceed 
$10,000 of such amount 2 Reg used in connection with the collection 
of rents of unallotted and tribal buildings: Provided further, 
That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, no moneys shall be 
ed from tribal funds | belon to the Five Civilized bes with- 
out s c appropr! n oer except as follows: ry on 
of allotments. eg and other payments authorized by law to 
individual mem of the respective tribal and other Indian 
schools for the current fiscal year under existing law, salaries and con- 
tingent expenses of governors, chlefs, t chiefs, secretaries, in- 
terpreters, and m. tees of the tribes for the current fiscal year 
at salarles not ex those for the last fiscal year, and attorneys 
for said tribes emplo; under contract appro E, 3 the Presiden 
under existing law, for the current fiscal year: Provided further, Tha 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to continue and main- 
tain schools dud the ensuing fiscal year among the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes, payable from the tribal funds of 
these nations, pursuant to the act of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., pp. 


187 and 140). 
treaties with Choctaws, Oklahoma: For permanent 

annui (art. 2, treaty of Nov. 16, 1805, and art. 13, treaty of 

855), $3,000; for aren i annuity for N of ht- 
horsemen (art. 13, treaty of Oct. 18, 1820, and art. 13, treaty of 
June 22, 1855) ; for permanent annuity for support of black- 
smith (art. 6, treaty of Oct. 18, 1820, and art. 9, 
1825, and art 13, treaty of June 23, 1855), 85 
annuity for education ty of Jan. 20, 1825, and art. 13, 
treaty of June 22, 1855 
steel (art. 9, treaty of 


to a final set 


34 Stat, Li p, 539), and 
authorizing expenditures from Osage tribal funds of not exceeding 


to pay to the enrolled members of the w Tribes 
of Indians of Oklahoma entitled under exist law to share in the funds 
of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any "my 4d belonging to 
said tribes in the United States Treasury or deposited in any bank or 
held by "E official under the jurisdiction of the Pone of the 
Interior, not to exceed per capita, in the case of the Choctaws, 
and $100 per capita in the case of the Chiċkasaws, said payment to be 
made under such rules and capisco as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe: Provided, That in cases where such enrolled members, 
or their heirs, are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian 
blood belong to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the 
benefit of such restricted Indians: further, That the money 
be exempt from 
rior to the 
to the rolls 


- vided 
paid to the enrolled members as provided herein shall 
any Hen for attorneys’ 


passage of this act. 


fees or other t contra 
n case any Choctaw names are add 


166 
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prior to the final distribation such Choctaws and Chickasaws shall have 
& special payment of $200 per capita in addition to a ratable share of 
other property. 

For salaries and expenses of six oil and gas in ors, authorized in 
the Indian appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, to be under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. to supervise oil and gas 
mining operations on allotted lands leased by members of the Five 
Civilized Tribes from which restrictions have not been removed, and to 
conduct investigations with a view to the prevention of waste, $25,000. 

No future allotment shall be made in the Creek Nation except as may 
be hereafter authorized by Congress. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to acquire 
on behalf of the Choctaw Nation, Oklahoma, by purchase or otherwise, 
such lands or easements as shall be necessary for the purpose of a road- 


way 3 from Wheelock Academy, Choctaw Nation, Oklahoma, to 
the public highway, and to expend therefore not to exceed $150 from 
Choctaw tribal funds. 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States belonging to the 
Creek Nation, to M. L. Mott the sum of $472.22 for services rendered 
the Creek Nation from January 15 to February 18, 1914, inclusive, and 
i e reimbursement for actual expenses incurred in connection 
therewith. 

That section 1 of an act approved March 3, 1909, entitled “An act 
for the removal of restrictions on alienation of lands of allottees of 
the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and the sale of all tribal lands, school, 
agency, or other lands on any the reservations within the juris- 
5 of such agency, and for other purposes,” be amended to read as 
ollows : 

“That the Secretary of the Interior may in his discretion, and he is 
hereby, authorized to remove the restrictions as to sale, encumbrance, 
or taxation from all of the allotted lands of any adult allottee of any 
of the tribes of Indians, including the Modoes, belonging to the Qua- 
paw Indian Agency. in the State of Oklahoma, whenever he shall be 
satisfied that oar Indian allottee is competent to manage his or her 
affairs, but said lands from which the restrictions have n removed 
shall not be liable for the satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to 
the removal of said restrictions by the Secretary.” 


OREGON. 


Suc. 18. For support and civilization of Indians of the Klamath 
Agency, Oreg., including pay of employees, $6,000. 

or support and civilization of the confederated tribes and bands 

under Warm Springs Agency, Oreg., including pay of employees, $4,000, 
For support and civilization of the Indians of the Umatilla Agency, 
Oreg., including pay of employees, $3,000. 

‘or support and education of 600 Indian pupils, including native 
pupils brought from Alaska, at the Indian school, Salem, Oreg., in- 
eluding pay of [gr ar eigen $102,000; for general repairs and im- 

XI m $12,500; for remodeling sewer system, ,000; in all, 

For support and civilization of Indians at Grande Ronde and Siletz 
Agencies, Oreg., including pay of employees, $4,000: Provided, That 
section 3 of an act entitled "An act to authorize the sale of certain 
lands belonging to the Indians of the Siletz Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon," approved May 13, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out all of said section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

SEC. 3. That when such lands are surveyed and platted, they shall 
be r and sold, except land reserved for water-power Ates as 
roy in section 2 of this act, under the provisions of the-Revised 
tatutes covering the sale of town sites located on the public domain. 
That the proceeds derived from the sale of any lands hereunder, after 
3 is RAM Da 3 5 in toed Hin 
ou provisions o s act, sha share and share alike, 
to — — edd er MM DS of e var ih S : PO = 2 

or maintenance and operation o; e oc Point irrigation system 
within the Kiamath Indian Reservation, in the State. of Oregon. 
$4,740, reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1911. E 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


SEC. 19. For "po and education of Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Carlisle, Pa., including pay of superintendent, $132,000; for 
general repairs and improvements, $20,000; in all, $152,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sec. 20. For support and education of 365 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Flandreau, S. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, 
61,500; for general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $66,500 : 
rovided, That the unexpended balance of the $10,000 appropriated by 
the Indian appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, tee the repair 
of buildings and to replace equipment destroyed or damaged by the 
tornado of June 10, 1914, at the Flandreau Indian School, S. Dak., is 
hereby made immediately available for expenses incurred for the pur- 
pose stated after the tornado and before August 1, 1914, and for a 
water tank and the purchase of dairy cattle to be used in connection 
with said school. 

For support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Pierre, S. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $43,750; for gen- 
eral repairs and improvements, 000; for steel water tank, $2,000; 
for addition to shop building, $1. ; in all, $51,750. 

For apport and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Rapid City, S. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $48,500; for 
general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $53,500. 

For support of Sioux of different tribes, including Santee Sioux of 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota: For pay of 5 teachers, 
1 physician, 1 carpenter, 1 miller, 1 engineer, 2 farmers, and 1 black- 
smith (art. 13, ue of Ap 29, 1868), $10,400; for pay of second 
blacksmith, and furnishing iron, steel, and other mater (art. 8 of 
same treaty), $1,600; for pay of additional 3 at the several 
agencies for the Sioux in Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
$95,000 ; for subsistence of the Sioux, other than the Rosebud, Cheyenne 
River, and Standing Rock Tribes, and for purposes of their civilization 
(act of Feb. 28, 1877). $200,000; in all, $307,000. : 

For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools among 
220 D ndians, including the erection and repairs of school buildings, 

For subsistence and civilization of the Yankton Sioux, South Dakota, 
including pay of employees, $14, E 

For the equipment and maintenance of the asylum for insane Indians 
at Canton, 8. Dak., for incidental and all other expenses necessary for 


its proper conduct and management, including pay of employees, re- 
pairs; improvements, and for necessary expense of transporting insane 
ndians to and from said asylum, $45,000. 

For a proportionate share of the amount required to construct a 


wagon road or highway through the Standing Rock Indian Reservation 
in Corson County, S. „ from a point on the Missouri River north 
of Pontis, S. Dak., thence in a nor westerly direction to the town of 
Tatanka, the sum of $5,000, in accordance with the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of December 7, 1914, made in pursuance of the 
rovisions of section 20 of the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
ions for the current and con t expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915," approved 
August 1, 1914: Provided, That such sum shall be preme PS under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interlor in such manner and at 
such times as he may deem proper, in the employment of Indian labor 
for the construction of said road or highway, and that the same shall 
be reimbursable from the Standing Rock Reservation 3 per cent fund 
under the act of February 14, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 675). 


UTAH, 


SEC. 21. For support and civilization of Confederated Bands of Utes: 
For pay of 2 Carpenters; 2 millers, 2 farmers, and 2 blacksmiths 
(art. 15, treaty of Mar. 2, 1868), $6,720; for pay of 2 teachers (same 
article and treaty), $1,800 ; for purchase of iron and steel and the 
necessary tools for blacksmith no (art. 9, same treaty), $220; for 
annual amount for the purchase of beef, mutton, wheat, flour, beans, 
and potatoes, or other necessary articles of food and clothing and farm- 
ing equipment (art. 12, same treaty), $30,000; for pay of employees at 
the several Ute agencies, $15,000; in all, $53,740. 

For the support and civilization of detached Indians In Utah, includ- 


ing pay of employees, $10, A 

e Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, within his discretion, the sum of 
$150,000 of the principal funds to the credit of the Confederated Bands 
of Ute Indians and to orpona the sum of $50,000 of said amount for 
the benefit of the Navajo prings Banå of said Indians in Colorado, not 
to exceed $25.000 of which amount may be used in providing school 
and hospital facilities among said Indians, and the sum of $100,000 
of said amount for the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands 
of Ute Indians in Utah, and the sum of $50,000 of said amount for the 
Southern Ute Indians in Colorado, which sums shall be charged to said 
bands, and the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury the accrued interest to and including June 30, 1915, 
on the funds of the said Confederated Bands of Ute Indians appro- 
priated under the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 934), a to 
expend or distribute the same for the purpose of —— civilization 
and 1 among the said Indians, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe :- Provided, That the said 
retary of the Interior shall report to Congress on the first Monday in 
December, 1916, a detailed statement as to all moneys expended as 
provided for herein. 

To carry into effect the provision of article 9 of the treaty of March 
2, 1868 (15 Stat. L., p. 619), with the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians, for furnishing seeds and agricultural implements, the sum of 
$10.000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

For continuing the construction of lateral distributing systems to 
irrigate the allotted lands of the Uncompahgre, Uintah, and White 
River Utes, in Utah, aad to maintain existing irrigation systems, au- 
thorized under the act of June 21, 1906, reimbursable as therein pro- 
vided, $10,000, to remain available until expended. 

For a proportionate share of the amount required to construct an 
interstate wagon road or Runway Mera. be the Kaibab Indian Reser- 
vation, Utah, tbe sum of $9,000: Provided, That such sum shall be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such 
manner and at such times as he may deem proper in the employment 
of Indian labor for the construction of said road or highway. 


WASHINGTON. 


Sec. 22. For expenses incident to carrying out provisions of laws of 
United States applicable to the D'Wamish and allied tribes in Wash- 
ington, including pay of employees, $7,000. 

7 — 2860 and civilization of the Makahs, including pay of em- 
ployees, $2,000. 

For KE incident to carrying out the provisions of law of the 
United States applicable to the Qui-nai-elts and Quil-leh-utes, including 
pay of employees necessary to such work, $1,000. 

for support and civilization of Indians at Colville, Taholah, Puyal- 
lup, and Spokane Agencies, including pay of employees, and for pur- 
chase of agricultural implements, and support and civilization of 
Joseph’s Band of Nez Perce Indians in Washington, $15,000. 

For expenses incident to carrying out the provisions of the laws of 
the United States applicable to the Indians at Yakima Agency, includ- 
ing pay of employees necessary to such work, $3,000. 

For support of Spokanes in Washington (article 6 of agreement with 
said Indians, dated March 18, 1887, ratified by act of July 13, 1892), 


000. 

For operation and maintenance of the irrigation system on lands 
allotted to Yakima Indians in Washington, $15,000, reimbursable in 
&ccordance with the provisions of the act of March 1, 1907. 

For Fa and edueation of 350 Indian pupils at the Cushman 
Indian School, Tacoma, Wash.. including repairs and improvements, and 
for pay of superintendent, $50,000, said appropriation being made to 
su Jeet the Puyallup school funds used for said school. 

or the second installment of $635,000 to pay for water supply for 
irrigation of 40 acres of each Indian allotment on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation irrigation system, in the State of Washington, provided by 
the act of August 1, 1914 (Public, No. 160), $100. , to be covered 
into the reclamation fund (act of August 1, 1914, vol. 38, p. 605, sec. 1). 

For construction of a dam across the Yakima River for the diversion 
and utilization of water provided for 40 acres of each Indian allotment 
on the Yakima Reservation, Wash., and such other water suppl as may 
be available or acquired for the irrigation of a total of 1 000 acres 
of allotted Indian d on said reservation, and for beginning the en- 
largement and extension of the distribution and drainage system on said 
reservation, $100,000, to be immediately available and to remain avall- 
able until expended: Provided, That the cost of the entire diversion 
works and distribution and drainage system shall be reimbursable by 
the owners of the lands irrigable thereunder in not to exceed 20 annual 
payments, and the Secretary of the Interior may fix operation and 
maintenance eharges which shall be paid as he may direct. 
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Rural Credits. 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to make an ailounent of not more than eight acres of land within the 
diminished rr rnae, 8 i at State of — on, = 
Se-cum-ka-nullax eu of a portion o e Moses tmen 
numbered 36 embraced within the homestead entry of Charles M. Hick- 
erson. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to secapt the homestead proof submitted by Charles M. 
Hickerson for that part of his homestead embraced within allotment 
numbered 36 to Se-cum-ka-nullax of Chief Moses's band of Indians if 
the same is shown to be in compliance with the homestead laws, and 
the title of said Indian to that part of said allotment embraced within 
said entry is hereby . 


WISCONSIN. 


Src. 23. For the support and education of 210 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Harata, Wis., —— Ry od. superintendent, 


$36,070; for general repairs and improvemen in all, $41,670. 
For support and education of 250 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Tomah, Wis., including pay of superintendent, $43,450; for genera 


repairs and improvements, $7,500; in all, $50,950. 
or support coe civilization of the Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wis., 
including pay of employees, $7,000, 

For expenses incident to carrying out provisions of laws of the United 
States applicable to the Pottawatomie Indians who.reside in the State 
of Wisconsin, including pay of employees, $7,000. 

For the support and civilization of that nomin of the Wisconsin Band 
of l'ottawatomie Indians residing in the States of Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, and to aid said Indians in establishing homes on the lands pur- 
chased for them under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 30, 1913, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, said 
sum to be reimbursed to the United States out of the appropriation 
when made of the principal due as the proportionate share of said 
Indians in annuities and moneys of the Pottawatomie Tribe in which 
they bave not shared, as set forth in House Document No. 830, Sixtieth 
Con, , first session, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thor to expend the said sum of $100,000 in the purchase of houses, 
building material, seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other 
equipment necessary to enable said Indians to me -supporting. 

Section 3 of the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 51), is hereby 
amended to read: 

“That the lumber, lath, shingles, crating, ties, piles, poles, posts, 
bolts, logs, bark, pulp wood, and other marketable materials obtained 
from the forests on the Menominee Reservation shall be sold under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior Na pu 
The net proceeds of the sale of all forest products shall be ted in 
the T. of the United States to the credit of the Menominee Tribe 
of Indians. Such proceeds shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 

r annum, and the interest shall be used for the benefit of such Indians 
fn such manner as the Secretary of the Interlor shall prescribe. 

For the repair and construction of sidewalks in the village of Odanah 
ad River Reservation, $1,000, said sum to be reimbursed 
moneys which are now or which may 
t of the Dad River Band of Wisconsin 


That without bias or prejudice to the au or interest of any party 
to the litigation hereinafter mentioned, the Secretary of the Interior 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to sell the timber on the so-called 
“school lands and “swamp lands" within the boundaries of the Bad 
River and Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservations in Wisconsin, and to 
which the State of Wisconsin has asserted a claim; to keep a separate 
account of the proceeds of such sale with each legal subdivision of such 
land, and to deposit the said proceeds at interest in a national bank, 
bonded for the "rut el of individual Indian moneys, to be paid 
over, together with the interest thereon, to the party who shall finally 
be adjudged to be the owner of such land: Provided, That the consent 
of the State or parties claiming title therefrom be obtained before any 
such sale shall be made. 
WYOMING. 


Sec. 24. For support and civilization of Shoshone Indians in Wyo- 
ming, including pay of employees, $15,000. 
For support and education of 175 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
one Reservation, Wyo., including pay of superintendent, $31,025 ; 
for general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $ 25 


D 


For support of Shoshones in Wyo: : For pay of physician, teacher 
carpenter. miller, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith (art. 10, treaty of 
July 3, 1868), $5, for pay of second blacksmith, and such iron and 
steel and other materials as may be required, as per article 8, same 
treaty, $1,000; in all, $6,000. 

For continuing the work of 5 1 


tion N e within 
the diminished Shoshone or Wind River rvation, in oming, in- 
cluding the maintenance and operation of completed canals, $25, ro- 
imbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3. 
1905, and to remain available until expended. 

For continuing the work of constructing roads and bridges within the 
diminished Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming, $15,000, 
said sum to be reimbursed from any funds which are now or may 
hereafter be placed in the Treasury to the credit of said Indians. 

For repairs at the old abandoned military post of Fort Washakie, on 
the Wind River Reservation, Wyo., $881.66 from the amount heretofore 
collected as rentals of buildings at said post. 

For extension, enlar; ent, and construction of the Le Clair and 
Riverton ditches for the irrigation of Indian allotments and !and in 

rivate ownership on the north side of the Big Wind River, Wind River 

rvation, Wyo., reimbursable as provided by section 1 of the act of 

August 1, 1914, $45,000, to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended. 

Sec. 25. Section 26 of the Indian E net of June 30, 1913 
(38 Stat. L., p. 103), is hereby repealed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr, Speaker, I am profoundly convinced 
that the greatest blunder of the Sixty-third Congress has been 
its failure to deal effectively with the great subject of rural 
credit—and give the farmers both farm mortgage, as well as 
personal credit legislation. In part this failure is due to the 
fact that we have occupied too much time in the discussion of 
measures of doubtful value. One further explanation of this 
failure may be traced to the method of investigation pursued by 
the numerous investigating bodies created by this Congress. 

Under the head of the proper method of investigating this in- 
tricate subject I desire to direct attention to four resolutions 
which have recently been introduced. One is Senate joint 
resolution 232 introduced in the Senate by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], and House joint resolutions 416, 
417 and 430 introduced in this House, respectively, by the 
gentlemen from Mississippi [Mr. CawpLER], from Kansas [Mr. 
DooLrrrLE], and from North Dakota [Mr. HELGESEN]. Each 
provides for the creation of a commission to conduct hearings 
during vacation on such personal rural credit bills as may be 
presented by experts selected by the farmers themselves. Each 
of these experts will be given the right to present the merits of 
the bill preferred by him, and point out the defects of the bills 
which he opposes. 

Assuredly we can not take the position that all wisdom on 
this subject, rests with the Members of this House. Nor do I 
believe that the Members of any rural credit investigating 
body in Congress can feel the same interest in this subject, as 
do the farmers themselves, otherwise some form of personal 
rural credit bill would have been presented long ago. 

The time will never come when clerks will take the same 
interest in any business, as do the proprietors. Nor do I hesi- 
tate to say that my constituents could select an expert to repre- 
sent them before such a commission who would be much pre- 
ferred by them to any selection that I could make. Hence I am 
not only willing, but anxious, to meet their wishes in this 
respect by creating a tribunal before which they may appear 
with their own experts, and establish the justice of their own 
claims in this respect. 

The four resolutions referred to have only recently been intro- 
duced, but the judicial investigation of this subject for which 
they provide is not new. During the previous session of this 
Congress several hundred of my constituents have forwarded to 
me petitions which have been presented to Congress praying for 
such.an investigation. In this connection I present n copy of 
the petition of the farm press, which was signed by the editors 
of many of the most prominent agricultural journals of the 
country: 

Dear Sin: We, the undersigned representatives of the rural press, 
would ly call your a tion to the necessity for rural personal 
credit legislation. We are earnestly of the opinion 


t farm pad. pom 
alone will not meet the needs of rural finance, no matter how goo e 
land-mortgage system may be. Of the two, personal credit is needed 


the more, 
No personal credit bill is even pending. so far as we know, to say 


nothing of being pressed for pa one of the commissions or 


committees has drafted a bill on s subject, and the only one to 
which our attention has been directed is the one drafted b r. R. C. 
Milliken, which has been printed for the use of the Senate g and 


Currency Committee, 
We feel that the country needs more light on this subject, and we 
believe that if a committee of your body, or perhaps a joint committee 

of both bodies, were appointed to conduct hearings on the bill drawn b; 
Mr. Milliken and a monetary eres who is ne yd familiar wi 
its provisions, and the objects to obtained through it were ee 
to aid the committee in ving it up, it would be conducive good 
results, especially so if all the interests affected by it were also IE. 
mitted to appear before the committee b; 8 and copon it. 
would be in the nature of a trial by — where the parties at interest 
are presented by counsel of their own selection; and experience has 
never shown a better method of establishing the truth. 

We would respectfully ask, therefore, that you use your p offices 
for the M egere ral of such committee and employment of Mr. Milliken 

n 


to aid it establishing the meríts of that bill. We might s that 
it might be well for the chairman of the committee to notify the presi- 
dents of the American Bankers’ tion tate B m- 


Associa e 
missioners’ Association, the State Insurance Commissioners’ tion, 
and the Association of Life Insurance Presidents of their prixtices to 
appear before the committee, either in person or by such monetary 
expert, b or other representative as they may select, who would 
be accorded the same rights and P eiie ton as accorded by the com- 
mittee to the monetary expert for 


e proponent, 
Respectfully, yours, 
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The petitions of my constituents commenting on the petition 
of the editors of the agricultural journals will also be appro- 
priate for insertion at this point, and are in the following 
form: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned farmer citizens of the United States, pray that 
the requests contained in the farm press petition asking for a special 
committee to investigate the personal rural credit bill drafted by Mr. 
R. C. Milliken be 5 and employment of its author to appear 
and prove up its merits. The system of personal rural credit is not an 
miea experiment, for nearly every country in Europe has enjoyed 
the benefits of the same for years. So the only rae ond us to do is 
to adapt the pog les underlying the success of ose systems to 
meet the conditions in this country. 

There has been four rural credit investigating bodies established by 
Congress during the past two years, and, as not one of them re- 

rted a bill for personal farm credit, are we not justified in conclud- 
Les that the fault may lie in the 898 machinery? We believe 
the function of a congressional committee to investigate a purel 
scientific question, like credit, is judicial rather than legislative; an 
being judicial, its machinery should comport with that of other judicial 
bodies which provide that the interest rties may appear by expert 
representatives and establish the justice of their contentions. 

Therefore we earnestly pray that Con at the present session 
grant the requests of that farm press petition, so that the investigation 
may be held during vacation and a report made at the next session, 
and thus enable the country to have this legislation from the Sixty- 
third Congress. 

The requests contained in these petitions are so fair and so 
just that I do not see how this body can afford to ignore them. 
They offer an appropriate solution for this vexed problem. I 
am in hearty accord with the principle therein announced, that 
the function of a congressional committee to investigate a purely 
scientific question like this is judicial, and not legislative, and 
being judicial in character its machinery should conform to that 
of other judicial bodies by providing that the interested par- 
ties may appear by expert representatives of their own selection 
before a tribunal of impartial Government officials, and estab- 
lish the justice of their own contentions. 

This method of investigation not only appeals to my judg- 
ment as being fair and sound, but I believe in it from a moral 
standpoint. I have bankers as well as farmers among my con- 
stituents, as have many other gentlemen on this floor. These 
bankers are now engaged in the sale of credit for a profit, they 
have considerable capital invested in that business; and the 
farmers claim that in most European countries, productive 
credit is sold by farmers on the cooperative basis,—not for a 
profit, but as an aid to agriculture,—and where this credit is so 
sold, interest rates are lower than among the farmers of this 
country, and agriculture is on a more profitable basis than with 
us. Hence if we create a tribunal before which these two 
selfish interests may appear, and present their respective con- 
tentions, we will not be charged with representing any special 
interest. I maintain therefore that every Member of this body 
should support these resolutions from a moral standpoint alone. 

Section 2 of the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen 
resolutions reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That such subcommittee or investigating body, which is here- 
inafter referred to as the commission, shall hold its hearings and in- 
vestigations in such manner that will permit persons who, in the com- 
mission’s opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing to present bills 
for a personal rural-credit system in the United States to the commis- 
sion and appear before them by experts of their own selection to estab- 
lish the merits of their respective bills and to disprove any provisions 
contained in bills not 3 by themselves. e commission shall 
notify at least one leading representative of every interest affected by 
such bills, including the -president of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, of his privilege to appear before the commission by an expert of 
his own selection and to advocate or oppose any bill presented, who 
shall ney the same rights and privileges before the commission as the 
experts of the proponents. 

Under that section one group of farmers may appear before 
that commission by an expert with a personal rural-credit bill 


embodying the German system; another group with a bill em- 


bodying the Belgian system; another the French system, and 
still another group may appear with a bill embodying a blend 
of all those systems. Each expert would be specially interested 
in establishing the merits of his particular proposition, and 
pointing out the defects of the other bills, while the members 
of the commission would sit as a court to confine the experts 
to the issues, and not permit them to ramble. Each expert 
would see to it that the evidence introduced by the other ex- 
perts was authentic, and relevant to the issues, and would seek 
to test the credibility of the witnesses introduced by the op- 
position. In addition to the farmers' experts, there would be 
the experts of the bankers and investing classes in the event 
they sought to avail themselves of the privilege extended by 
the resolutions, Should the experts of the latter class fall to 
come before the commission, this would in no wise reduce its 
power or hinder a full disposition of the subject matter. 

In order to fully appreciate the force nnd effect of this 
method of investigating a scientific subject, it is well to con- 
sider the present prevailing practice in making such investiga- 


tions. As a rule the chairman selects the witnesses to testify, 
and becomes their principal interrogator, He is allowed an 
appropriation so as to enable him to secure the nid and services 
of an expert, but no opposing view may be presented by an 
expert, with the right to cross-examine the witnesses introduced 
by the committee. This system does not admit of the fullest 
and most dispassionate investigation of a subject matter. Hence 
the request for such an investigating body as is provided for 
in the Sheppard resolution. 

One of the first acts of this Congress two years ago was to 
create a United States commission to study rural credits abroad. 
A Member of this House [Mr. Moss] and two Members of the 
Senate [Senators FLETCHER and Gore] were on that commis- 
sion, They reported a land-mortgage bill, and said that they 
believed that personal rural credit could “best be enacted by 
the various State legislatures.” Their land-mortgage bill was 
referred to subcommittees composed of members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of the two bodies. After a long 
investigation they respectively reported bills. These two bills 
are as wide apart as the poles, and the members of the commis- 
sion, and the two subcommittees are at such loggerheads that 
it has been impossible for us to secure any legislation on land 
mortgages from this Congress. I believe the best solution of 
the land-mortgage subject would be to extend the scope of the 
Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen resolutions so as to 
embrace land-mortgage bills and require the authors of the 
above bills to appear before the proposed commission, and sub- 
mit their bills to the test provided under these resolutions. An- 
other thing which may be said in favor of these resolutions is 
the small appropriation asked for, only $9,000. 

When my constituents began to send me petitions praying 
Congress to create a special committee to hold hearings on this 
subject of rural credits, I saw at once from the number and char- 
acter of the writers that they were much interested along this 
line, The farmers are not asking anything unreasonable in this 
matter, They are not asking anything that will be to the preju- 
dice of business, or of the common weal. They are asking for 
an opportunity for the full development of a system of vital 
interest to them, and therefore of vital interest to the whole 
country. They propose to play their hands upon the table, and 
submit the personal rural credit plan to the most searching in- 
vestigation and the most remorseless inquiry. If the plan is 
unworkable, and indefensible it will break down when sub- 
jected to such an inquiry and investigation. But by all means 
afford the opportunity at least for inquiry into the merits of 
this plan by the establishment of the commission proposed in' 
the resolution of the Senator from Texas. 


Fortifleations Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, shortly after my election to 
the Congress of the United States my attention was called to 
numerous Government projects along the Pacific coast that 
seemed to require special attention. 

Among these was the question of the coast defense at San 
Diego. Through the courtesy of the commanding officer at Fort 
Rosecrans I was permitted to go through the fortifications. 

Fort Rosecrans is a part of Point Loma, a promontory ex- 
tending some miles into the ocean and forming the entrance to 
San Diego Bay. The fortifications already there are located on 
the southeastern slope, and the four 10-inch disappearing guns 
which form the principal item of the defense are arranged so 
that they command the entrance to the channel and all ap- 
proaches from the south; but on the west and north a gunboat 
could stand off the coast and shell the city of San Diego. At 
the same time troops could be landed anywhere along the coast 
from the Point to Pacific Beach, à distance of perhaps 9 miles. 

I took this matter up with the department, and Gen. Weaver 
in his report two years ago mentioned the fact that San Diego 
should be better protected. However, there was no provision 
made in the department budget for that year. Subsequently I 
again went over this matter in the department, calling attention 
to the growing importance of San Diego and its important posi- 
tion from an Army and Navy standpoint. A further investiga- 
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tion was made, with the result that the present fortifications 
bill carries $335,000 to provide for mortar batteries at San 
Diego. 

AE far back as 1896 preliminary steps were taken to fortify 
this point. Surveys were ordered, but no work of importance 
was undertaken, Some 10 years later the Endicott Board in- 
cluded San Diego in a list of some 25 forts for which extensive 
fortifications were recommended. Now San Diego is a city of 
some 100,000, is the first port of call in the United States north 
of the Panama Canal, and would naturally be a point of attack, 
as it would be an excellent base of supplies, and the harbor 
is extensive—sufliciently large to accommodate any battleship 
fleet that might be operating on the Pacific coast. 

The people of San Diego have tried for years to cooperate 
in every way possible in order to bring about the extension of 
fortifications, and it is a pleasure to be able to assure them that 
the department and the Congress have recognized the justice 
of their representations and requests. 

In reading the report of the hearings before the subcommittee 
I was impressed with the fact that even now the department is 
not unanimous as to the importance of these much-needed im- 
provements. However, the exposition in San Diego will surely 
attract a great number of our Senators and Representatives, 
and we hope to be able to impress upon them our strategic 
importance and our defenseless condition, and I am sure a few 
years will see the necessary work accomplished to fully protect 
this city and harbor. . 


The Ship Purchase Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, January 30, and Monday, February 1 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, January 26), 1915. 

The Senate had under consideration the bill (S. 6856) to authorize 
the United States, acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the 
capital stock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the 
United States or of a State thereof or of the District of Columbia to 

urchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in 
Phe foreign trade of the Unitea States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, we have listened 
for the last hour to an address prepared by my honored friend, 
the senior Senator from California. When I first knew him 
here he was a man of heroic mold, magnificent physique, clear- 
headed, big hearted, an earnest, honest, nanly man. His form 
has been somewhat tempered by time, but this address this 
afternoon gives evidence that his brain has not been in any de- 
gree affected by the storms of physical adversity which he has 
encountered. 

Mr. President, I want to say here, in the evening of his long 
and useful career which is about to close, that there has been 
no more faithful, painstaking, patriotic public servant in the 
councils of this Nation than Hon. GEORGE C. PERKINS, of Cali- 
fornia, who will soon retire to private life witb his well-won 
laurels thick upon him. It is not age alone that has left its in- 
delible imprint upon him, but his feeble step and bent form may 
be attributed to his consistent earnestness and fidelity in the 
performance of his public duty. During 22 years of public 
service here the senior Senator from California has not missed 
22 days. Whenever Congress was in session Senator PERKINS'S 
presence could be confidently counted upon by his colleagues. 

I know that I express the feeling of admiration of all Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber who are present this after- 
noon upon this final—no; I hope not final, but this last utter- 
ance of this sagacious, manly, and noble man, and that in the 
retirement which he has voluntarily chosen he may take with 
him to his home in California the good wishes and the deep 
affection of every Senator in this body, whether upon the other 
side of the Chamber or upon this. 

Do not feel, dear Senator, that your days of usefulness have 
passed. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, at 70 wrote 
the Canterbury Tales. Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
completed Faust when 80 years were passed. 

These are indeed exceptions, but they go to show how far the 
gut stream of our youth may flow into the arctic river of our 

ves. 
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Where nothing else than life itself survives— 
But as the eve twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day, ; 

So, my honored friend, in the very evening of your life, in the 
plenitude of your mental strength, I hope that your Sky may be 
filled with brilliant stars, radiant with your happy and cheerful 
spirit, and that the twilight of your life may long linger as the 
Sweetest and the most delightful period in your long years of 
public and private usefulness. 

Mr. President, I have been moved to say this because I have 
sat beside this kindly man ever since I have been a Member of 
this body. During the long vigils of the night, when earnest 
work crowds thick upon us, I do not recall an hour when he 
has not been at his post of duty. 

I know something about the people of California. My father 
and my brother and my sister sleep the long sleep in its soil, 
and my noble mother and loved sister still breathe its clear, 
pure air. 

I know how the people in your State feel toward you, sir, 
and I candidly believe that had it not been your own desire, 
even in your weakened physical state, they would have attested 
their affection again by a renewal of your commission and sent 
you back to a seat which, even to the minutest detail, you have 
never dishonored. 

Mr. President, I have just been reading the veto message of 
the President of the United States on the immigration bill. 
There are two or three sentences in it which seem to me espe- 
cially appropriate in the consideration of the bill now before 
the Senate. On page 4 of that message the President says: 


If the ple of this Viper have made up their minds to limit the 
number of immigrants by arbltrary tests and so reverse the policy of 
all the nerations of Americans that have ne before them, it is 


their right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand 
in their way. But I do not believe that they have. I Wow Pirna 
submit that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. as any 
political party ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental 
matter, gone to the country on it, and been commissioned to control 
its legis ation? Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal 
assent and desire of the American people? I doubt it. It is because 
I doubt it that I make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to abide 
ag the verdict, but not until It has been rendered. Let the platforms 
0 rties speak out upon this policy and the people pronounce their 
wish. The matter is too fundamen to be settled otherwise. 


If a Senator rises in his place on this side of the Chamber 
and gives expression to exactly that view concerning a bill now 
pending before the Senate, he is accused of filibustering. If a 
Senator has the audacity to say that no political party has ever 
declared itself upon the question of the proposed ship-purchase 
bill, some one on the other side of the Chamber will say that 
they represent the latest expression of public opinion of the 
country. Well, Mr. President, let us see about that. President 
Wilson, for whom I had great admiration as a private citizen, 
says in his book, The New Freedom: i 

No group of men less than the majority has a right to tell me how 
I have got to live in America, I submit to the majority because I 
have been trained to do it. 'The singular thing about tlie people of the 
United States Is their almost infinite patience, their willingness to 
stand quietly by and see things done which they have voted against 
and do not want done, and yet never lay the hand of disorder upon 
any arrangement of government. 

He says that he believes in majority government. I do not 
question his veracity; but does he believe in majority govern- 
ment, with all due respect to his utterances while an author and 
before he became a publie official. I will tell you why he does 
not believe in majority rule. In 1912, 6,293,019 votes were cast 
for President Wilson and a * tariff for revenue only." The same 
year 7,604,463 votes were cast for “ protection to American in- 
dustry and labor." If he believes in majority rule, with what 
audacity did he convene Congress for the purpose of setting 
aside a law for which the people of this country had in the last 
election by a preponderance of the votes declared? 

Now, to be a little more specific— 

The minority is telling us what we shall do— 

Said Mr. Wilson, the author. We are standing patiently by 
&nd seeing things done that the majority voted down and do 
not want. In 1912, 14 States, by a majority vote, chose Wilson 
and Marshall and a tariff for revenue only. Please remember 
the figures, because it has an important bearing upon some 
figures which I shall quote in a moment. In the election in 
1912, 14 States, only by a majority vote, chose Wilson and Mar- 
shall for President and Vice President of the United States 
and pronounced in favor of a “tariff for revenue only.” In 
the same year 34 States cast a majority vote against Wilson 
and Marshall and declared full protection for American industry 
and labor. 

Does the President believe in majority rule? Why did he 
not respect it? In 1912, 14 States only declared for revenue 
reform and the Democratie ticket by a majority vote, while 34 
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States branded the fallacy of free trade with the branding iron 
or repudiation, and proclaimed themselves in favor of protection 
to American industry and labor. 

Lest there be some confusion about these figures, which I hope 
may be remembered, I desire to enumerate the States. The 
States standing for protection to American industry and labor 
by a majority vote in 1912 were California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indinna, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Vermont, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming—34 States without the least particlé of 
sympathy with the revenue-tariff policy of the Democratic 
Pa 


rty. 

Now, let us see what States favored free trade and gave a 
majority vote for Wilson and Marshall. According to the census 
of 1910, the States in which a majority vote was cast for pro- 
tection had a population of 64,993,653. One vote was cast for 
every 53 persons, The population of the States declaring for 
free trade or tariff for revenue only and for President Wilson 
by a majority vote was 20,542,348, and one vote was cast for 
every 123 persons. 

Was the President sincere when he made his statement as & 
private citizen and an author that nothing less than a majority 
of the people could control him? If so, why did he convene 
Congress in extraordinary session to take advantage of the 
mere accident of this election as President of the Republic? 

Mr. President, it is historical—and he, being a historian, will 
probably enjoy the comparison—that when he convened Con- 
gress in extraordinary session to revise the tariff in accordance 
with the will of a minority of the States of the Union and a 
minority of the popular vote of the country, he did violence to 
the settled industrial policy of this Government. When he 
signed the law, which he drove through Congress at the point 
of the bayonet, he signed it, he says, upon the advice of the 
Attorney General of the United States at 9 o'clock and 25 
minutes in the evening, in order that the business of the coun- 
try might not be disturbed thereby. Think of passing a law 
the effect of which was to be so detrimental to the country 
that the President was obliged to withhold his signature to the 
bill until all places of business had closed from New York to 
San Francisco! 

I wish he could have known the history of previous tariff 
bills. I had the pleasure of having a small part in the House 
of Representatives of assisting in the burial of the last Wilson 
free-trade law nearly 18 years ago, and that law was as dis- 
appointing and unsuccessful as the present tariff. When Presi- 
dent McKinley signed the Dingley tariff bill, he did not wait 
until all the business houses in the country were closed from 
ocean to ocean in order not to disturb commerce and industry; 
he signed it in the morning so that languishing industry and 
unemployed labor might take new hope for the day, and how it 
responded to his magnetic touch history amply reveals, while 
the great McKinley was reelected as a just tribute to his 
patriotism and wisdom. But the present President of the 
United States, who does not come within a million and a half 
votes of representing a majority of the American people and 
who only carried a minority of the States, waited until the 
darkness of night hovered over every industry of the country, 
until the lamps were out and labor off its guard, when, under 
the advice of his Attorney General, he took his pen and made 
valid this demoralizing law. 

I do not think we have had a President—I know we have not 
since I have been in public life, and I have been here 20 
years—I do not think we have ever had a President who was 
so hopeful with so little cause as our present honored Chief 
Executive. From the day he signed that bil he has hourly 
proclaimed himself the advance agent of prosperity, and yet, 
notwithstanding his delusion, prosperity is not here, and it will 
not return until protection is restored as a settled national 
policy. 

When President Wilson came into office our factories were 
humming with the rattle of busy looms; our forges glowed with 
furnace fires; the ports of our commerce stirred with the pulses 
of enlarged trade; and improvements in city, town, and hamlet 
were adding to the beauty and utility of the land. To-day, after 
a year and a half of theoretical experimentation by our Demo- 
cratic friends, the factories are idle, men are unemployed, the 
Treasury is fast becoming bankrupt, capital is discouraged, 
Castle Garden, formerly the throne room of our alien citizen- 
ship, has been turned from an immigrant station into a soup 
house; there are no immigrants coming for they can not get 
2 work to do, and there are millions of our own citizens in 

eness, 


I could, if I were so disposed, read a story of want and misery 
and woe from every part of our country. I have just returned 
from California, which prospered so greatly under protection 
and whose people were happy and contented; now they are 
Giscouraged and demoralized in nearly every department of 
industrial enterprise, while Congress spends the larger propor- 
tion of its time in building strait-jackets for business men and 
fastening new burdens upon them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigaa 
yleld to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator able to state any evidence of 
such a condition in my State? d : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think, if the Senator will honor 
me by his presence for a while, I will give him some figures 
that may interest him. I dislike to anticipate his desire too 
promptly. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to have the Senator answer the 
question in his own time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me see what I have here. 
Here is a review, written on the 16th day of January, 1915, by 
George C. Potter, a prominent business man of Jamestown, 
N. Y., of R. G. Dun & Co.’s reports: 


Dux's REVIEW, 
R. G. Dux & Co., 
New York City. > 

GENTLEMEN: Our firm has been a subscriber to R. G. Dun & Co. 
for over a quarter of a century and to the Review since its first issue. 
We are always much interested in the annual number. 

In the issue just received, dated January 9, you show that the ex- 
pemon in business during 1913 and 1914 has been one of record- 

SAME: 7 with more failures in both years than ever occurred 
before our history. You also say: ; 

“This in a measure was traceable to the effects of the European 


Jaxuary 16, 1915. 


in Florida, such as fruits and sany vegetables, would 
Oranges ruit have not been 


ness mortality. 


That is the home of our honored friend from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], who is the sponsor for this bill. 

Does anybody deny that on the other side of the Chamber? 
Come on, you champions of free trade and low tariff, you happy- 
hearted, cheerful Democrats, who in a measure are responsible 
for the present condition of the country. Let some of you rise 
and deny these figures. Gloom, nothing but gloom, pervades the 
Chamber—gloom on that side that they should have committed 
such a folly, and gloom upon this side that we have got to 
* watchfully wait" for two years longer. 

My friend from Florida did not hear these figures. I am 
going to give him one or two, just for his own information. I 
will press on, however, at this point, as I do not want to delay 
the consummation of this fifth folly of the administration, and 
this is pressed in the face of a deficit of one hundred millions 
per year. ; 

Oh, how beautiful your theory of free trade and foreign trade, 
which you have brilliantly painted from political platforms for 
generations, yet which for a half century you have had but two 
opportunities to exemplify, and both have signally failed! Ever 
since you passed that law, and changed our trade balance, and 
discharged men from their employments, and caused panics and 
failures, you have been trying to find some diagnosis sufficiently 
scientific to distract the country’s attention from the real cause. 

My, what a record! 

In some way that name seems to be attached to our most 
supreme follies. 

Nobody here can deny these figures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for a question? . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 'To be sure. 1 

Mr. FLETCHER. He seems to be inviting some sort of 
response on this side; but I can not see what the tariff has to do 
with this shipping bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has everything to do with it. 
Money raised from customs is to be used to buy ships. You 
just sweep from one folly to another without continuity of 
thought. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me to finish my 
question, I will proceed. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, certainly. I respect my hon- 
ored friend from Florida yery highly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I have understood, the Senator’s view 
all along has been that what the American manufacturer wanted 
was the home market, and that what he complained about was 
the introduction into this country of goods to compete with his; 
and that if those goods were not permitted to come in as lib- 
erally as it is claimed they would come in under a Democratic 
tariff bill, labor would be better off, and our industries would 
prosper. How is it, now, that when the effect of this world- 
wide war is practically to build a wall around the United States, 
there happens to be so much gloom, when the very highest type 
of protection is afforded by conditions over which we have no 
control? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If anybody on that side of the 
Chamber had asked that question but the Senator from Florida, 
I do not think I would stop to answer it; but the Senator from 
Florida is a business man, and he has business sense. When [ 
tell him that the failures in his own State have been greater, 
the mortality of business life has been greater, than in any of 
the preceding years—and I have demonstrated it here by figures 
which can not be denied—and the Senator rises to say that a 
temporary restraint in importations, due to a condition of affairs 
in which we have not had the slightest influence, should be a 
sufficient stimulus for the American business man to engage in 
new enterprise, it is the height of folly. 

I will say to the Senator from Florida that I have had the 
pleasure of visiting the little Kingdom of Holland, which is 
below the sea; but those sturdy Dutchmen pushed back the sea 
and planted a garden where old Neptune was formerly monarch, 
and they built the dikes around that Kingdom to keep out the 
sea. There has not been a year since the dikes were first built 
that the Government of Holland has not made an appropriation 
to build them higher, and yet for more than a quarter of a 
century water has not imperiled the Kingdom. You ask the 
Queen of the Netherlands why she is so solicitous about the 
dikes, and she will tell you that her people realize the constant 
danger they are in from inundation, and while the dikes stand 
the menace is minimized. It is a crime to bore through the 
dikes of Holland. They keep them up because they want to 
give permanent assurance to their labor and their capital that 
their business and their employment and their home life will 
not be disturbed by the rising tide. I suppose if the honorable 
Senator from Florida were the head of the Netherlands King- 
dom and no tide happened to sweep over its banks, he would 
stop the appropriations and refuse to keep the dikes intact. We 
can not tell how long this war may last. We had no part in 
starting it, but months before it started the business men of this 
country were upon the rocks. You have used the war as a sub- 
terfuge to blind the people against the real causes of our busi- 
ness depression, and now you talk about the war being a pro- 
tective wall! 

Will the Senator from Florida put a dollar in the sugar busi- 
ness of this country to-day? The war protects it, and your 
party has struck it down. Sugar is bringing a good price. 
Will the Senator from Florida invest in stock in any sugar 
company? I know where he can get it at less than 50 cents on 
the dollar, because there is no permanence in the protection 
which the war affords and your party has exposed the industry 
to absolute free trade. 

I said a few moments ago, and I am going to repeat it for 
his benefit, that R. G. Dun & Co. report that of the Southern 
States Florida shows the largest increase in failures last year— 
404 failures in 1914 against 183 failures in 1913: 

Florida can hardly be classed as a cotton State; yet, if the balance 
of the country was prosperous, the luxuries wn in Florida, such as 
fruits and early vegetables, would find ready sale at good prices, Oranges 
and grapefruit have not been bringin — Ó the New York market 


to pay for the boxes and 8 on. is no doubt accounts for 
Florida’s awful business mortality. 


Does the Senator from Florida deny that such a condition of 
affairs is entirely unsatisfactory to the people of Florida? I 
have heard the honored Senator plead in this Chamber for 
protection for his industries, Democrat though he is. He is a 
very good protectionist for the industries of Florida, but he is 
a better party man than he is a protectionist, and to present a 
solid party front in favor of this demoralizing low-tariff policy 
he abandoned the industries of his own State, and the record 
of R. G. Dun & Co. shows the result more strikingly than I 
could do—a rate of mortality in the business of Florida that is 
positively appalling. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 


Mr. FLETCHER. It is true perhaps—I have not had occa- 
sion to inquire into the matter—that the increase in the failures 
in Florida has been considerable in the past year. That does 
not necessarily mean that the failures have been very numerous. 
It may mean that in previous years they were very rare. The 
increase may be great, and still not show a very depressing 
condition. It is true, on the other hand, that Florida has suf- 
fered severely on account of the war. It is true that Florida 
produces one-third of the long-staple or sea-island cotton of the 
country. She also produces quite a considerable amount of the 
short-staple cotton; and cotton, as we know, has suffered on 
account of its depending largely on the foreign markets for 
realizing a profit. It is true that one of her chief industries, 
also, is naval stores, producing something like $20,000,000 per 
annum, and the naval-stores market i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in yielding for a 
question I do not yield the floor. The President will, of course, 
protect my right to proceed, after the Senator from Florida 
finishes his question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nothing has occurred to de- 
prive the Senator from Michigan of the right to the floor, and 
nothing will occur as long as he yields for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only; al- 
though it is rather elaborate, I want to answer it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understcod the Senator to put the matter 
in such a shape that an answer was really called for, and I am 
attempting to answer by way of an inquiry, and, of course, with- 
out depriving him of any of his rights to the floor . 

I was proceeding to respond to the Senator’s suggestion in re- 
gard to the depressed conditions in my own State. I had gone 
so far as naval stores, which also depend upon a foreign market 
and which in Florida amount to something like $20,000,000 per 
annum ordinarily. The largest naval stores producing State in 
the country is Florida. 

Another great industry in Florida is the phosphate industry. 
It produces some 78 per cent of all the phosphate produced in 
this country and over half of all produced in the world. The 
rates of freight from the ports of Florida to Rotterdam, & 
neutral port, have gone from $2.80 per ton this time last year 
to $10.80 per ton, practically prohibitive, so they can not move 
the phosphate at all at present. 

These three great industries are crippled under these circum- 
stances, temporarily only, because Florida has passed through 
some disasters in the past and she has never yet been dis- 
couraged. She lost in one awful night, like the going out of an 
electric light, over a hundred million dollars in orange groves; 
but she recovered from all that, and she will recover from this 
condition. However, I mention these facts by way of respond- 
ing to the Senator's suggestion as to the conditions in a business 
way in that State, and I think the Senator will admit that those 
circumstances form some just explanation of the conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I appreciate the re- 
joinder of the Senator from Florida; he has come to the defense 
of his State as I expected him to do. I do not want the people 
of Florida to be discouraged. How long they will continue to 
support Democratic policies I do not know. The rate of mor- 
tality business runs pretty high in Florida, much higher than 
in the cotton States, who are also discouraged. In fact, I think 
I can see signs of encouragement. Utopian dreams of two years 
ago will soon wear off, and political changes now foreshadowed 
will bring about more favorabie business conditions. 

I was quoting, however, from this R. G. Dun report before 
the European war began. It staggered me when I saw that 
Florida was in that situation, although I know that other States 
that raise luxuries are suffering the same way. California, 
most unprosperous and unhappy condition. I actually know of 
my own accord that the laboring men of California are driven 
to desperation owing to lack of employment; that serious plans 
have been contemplated for great public work that labor may 
be relieved of its embarrassment. . 

Mr. President, if we will be honest with ourselves we will all 
admit that these conditions are not overdrawn. This is not an 
imaginary painting. It is the plain, blunt truth. You can not 
save people with daily proclamations of prosperity, whether they 
come from the White House or from any other source. You 
have got to give them employment, and that has been denied 
them under this new tariff law. 

The Democratic Party are responsible for a good many 
vagaries and impracticable plans; but they were most unfor- 


-tunate in imagining that they had received a commission from 


the majority of the American people to overturn our fiscal 
affairs and then proceed to put a majority of the American 
people out of employment. 

When President Wilson took the oath of office in the portico 
of this Capitol every fourth person in the Republic had a bank 
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account to his credit, More than 25,000,000 people had money 
in the banks. Does anybody deny that? I am afraid you did 
not quite catch it on the other side. I say, when President 
Wilson took the oath of office in the east portico of this Capitol 
every fourth man in the Republic had a bank account—money 
to his credit. You scattered labor to the four winds of heaven. 
You haye driven them from their habitations and their em- 
ployments into strange parts of the country seeking work. How 
proud you must be over your achievements. 

Proclamations from the White House do not buy meat, pota- 
toes, butter, and eggs. The country can not feed itself very 
long on figures of speech, no matter how refined it may be. 

And I repeat that your party imagined it held a roving com- 
mission from the electorate to destroy at will the safeguards 
of American industry, and you are now trying to enact this bill 
by force of numbers, not reason, although you have no mandate 
from a majority of the people of the United States to thus 
change the course of the ship of state. 

Oh, how I wish the President would take some of his own 
ndvice. Listen to what he says in his last veto message: 

Le 1i nd the le 
E eS ue py Ta: —. LEN Dental to — settled 
otherwise. 

Let the platforms of parties speak out upon the question of 
our abandonment of a policy of government which for more 
than a century has lain upon the very heart of the Republic. 
Let party platforms speak out. Then it will be time enough to 
determine whether we are all socialists and in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership of merchant ships. 

But 6,000,000 people declared for free trade at the last presi- 
dential election; 1 for every 123 persons voted in the South. 
Sixty-four million people declared for protection and against 
free trade, while on the popular vote for President in 1912 the 
Democrats lacked a million and a half votes of having a majority 
mandate from the American people for free trade. Wreck, ruin, 
disaster, disappointment, and failures have testified to the un- 
wisdom of their policy from the very hour the bill was signed 
by President Wilson up to this minute. If you think the 
American people do not understand that it was your folly and 
not the European war that created this havoc in the country, 
you are mistaken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsnu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring to the late veto message wherein 
the President assumes that the immigration bill has not been 
passed upon by the American people, and therefore he did not 
permit it to become a law, does not the Senator from Michigan 
think it would be a good thing to have this pending measure 
submitted to the American people for them to pass on? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; that is a fair 
question. The architects of our Government were very wise 
men, sagacious and farsighted; they planned our Government 
in such a manner that its destinies would be controlled by party 
organizations; but there were some things they lodged so 
secureiy in its foundation that even parties could not profane 
them. 

Most of the follies that have been suggested in government 
for a hundred years have been broken at the doorway of party 
organizations. The Democratic Party was convinced in a mo- 
ment of moral lapsus that free silver was a good thing. They 
regretted it later, and willingly let our party extricate them 
from danger; and I do not care how persistent or able that 
old element of the Democratic Party may be in the future, they 
will never again commit that party to such a folly. Republican 
courage and the temperate wisdom of the voter saved the Gov- 
ernment from repudiation in 1896, but the unwise leadership 
of Mr. Bryan still hangs like a loadstone about the neck of 
Democracy, and new ills are borne through his tutelage every 
minute. This is one of his fancy figures; and if defeated now, 
will be promptly interred beside his free-silver baby. 

So, in answering the honored Senator from Kansas, I am not 
quite sure that even this is ripe enough to submit; caucuses 
have been hopelessly divided on it; it is an entering wedge. If 
the folly were temporary and would stop with the purchase of 
a few vessels for ocean commerce, we upon this side of the 
Chamber might not feel so bad about it; but it is the forerunner 
of errors so numerous and far-reaching that we ought to pause 
nnd seriously consider it before even taking it to the voters of 
the Nation on a referendum. But if my honored friend from 
Kansas, whose sense and sagacity all his colleagues appreciate, 
would propose a referendum of this bill, we could at least have 
the consolation of knowing that the American people have been 


taken into the confidence of the administration before pledging 
itself to a doctrine so radical and ill considered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield further for an inter- 
rogatory? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I appreciate the difficulties in a direct refer- 
endum, but does not the Senator think that it is always advis- 
able to test public opinion to a greater or less degree in regard 
to given legislation by giving the American people an oppor- 
tunity to study and reflect upon things that are new and un- 
usual and of vast moment? If this bill could go over for two or 

months, in the course of time vacancies occur in congres- 
sional districts, and would not the Senator be willing to test 
the merits of this legislation in almost any congressional dis- 
trict in the United States where public opinion prevails? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, unhesitatingly; yes. 

What they are trying to do, if 1 may say it to my honored 
friend, is not to accomplish things of permanent value to our 
country—they are flitting around, trying to distract public atten- 
tion from the vital weakness of their political principles. 'They 
try first one thing and then another—remedies, remedies, unex- 
hausted remedies—they are not good diagnosticians. First, the 
people were to get a living at a lower cost by this new tariff 
law. Lo and behold, they have not got money enough under 
it to get a living at any cost! Then the President and his fol- 
lowers thought that there was not money enough in the coun- 
try, though there was more currency in the country than there 
had ever been before in the history of our Government, Over 
three billions of money was circulating freely and interchange- 
ably throughout the country at par; yet he thought that the 
necessity existed for more money, and every effort has been 
made to expand the currency and stimulate enterprises by flush- 
ing the channels of commerce with easy money. Our opponents 
overlook the fact that it is not currency, but confidence, that is 
lacking. It has always been so when Democracy is in power. 
Menacing meddlers destroy business initiative and arrest devel- 
opment. From the day they took the reigns of Government in 
their hands doubt and hesitation hung like a pall over our indus- 
tries, while fruitless investigations have terrorized business 
men. 

How well I remember eight years ago standing in my place 
near where the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] is now sit- 
ting. I heard the Aldrich-Vreeland bill advocated, and I saw 
it generally antagonized from the other side of the Chamber. I 
do not recall anybody over there who favored it. They de- 
nounced it as a measure giving favors to the bankers. I gave 
some attention to that bill when it was before the Senate. It 
contained a provision under which emergency currency could 
be issued on railroad bonds of a certain class. I struck the first 
blow at that provision, not because I did not think the railroad 
bonds would be good security, but I knew that, if one class of 
those securities were made available for emergency funds out of 
the Treasury and another not, such discrimination would affect 
vitally the value of American railroad securities. Every Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber, I think, opposed the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill; but we passed it and provided for the printing 
of $500,000,000 in notes. We set the Engraving and Printing 
Bureau at work printing them. They finished the printing of 
$500,000,000 in notes, sealed them up, tied them strongly to- 
gether in sealed packages, laid them away in the vaults of the 
Treasury, and, during the six succeeding years of Republican 
administration we never so much as broke a seal on a single 
package of that money. There were no hasty conferences at the 
White House to know what to do with the deficit then. The seal 
was not broken on a single package of that $500,000,000 of emer- 
geney currency until Woodrow Wilson took his knife and slit 
them all, passing out $348,000,000 of them to help weather the 
Democratic gale. 

Mr. WEEKS. And provided for $500,000,000 more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says, and provided for an issue of $500,000,000 more. 
No wonder Senators upon the other side flee from the Chamber 
in great haste in the face of these facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator if this $348,- 
000,000 was not issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act months 
and months after the present currency law had been passed and 
was available for use? The administration, apparently being 
afraid to use it, availed itself of the old Republican law in 
order to tide the country over a panic. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes. The Senator from Kansas 
is absolutely right about it. They were afraid of their own 
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ereation; they did not have any confidence in it. I do not now 
recall whether the President signed that bill at night or at noon- 
day. but most of the bills that have been enacted by our Demo- 
cratic friends could be fittingly signed in the nighttime. 

What did you take that $348,000,000 out of the Treasury for? 
Stand up and answer. The other side of the Chamber is 
crowded with Democratic Senators; they are standing motion- 
less in the face of this charge. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is hastily looking over his data. [Laughter.] Can 
I not get an answer to my question in this Chamber, electric 
with Democratic wisdom? [Laughter.] Such silence is not 
characteristic of Democracy. Last night they were full of dash 
and spirit. Why did President Wilson cut the seals and the 
tape which bound the $500,000,000 Which he found locked in 
the Treasury when he went to the White House? We had 
more money then in circulation than ever before—over $3,000,- 
000,000 of currency. There was no contraction of the circu- 
lating medium. Why, they put that money out to artificially 
stimulate industry that was shipwrecked and calling for help, 
and even that was not enough, for in some Southern States, 
notwithstanding the inhibition against it, they issued State 
money to relieve their embarrassment. Referendum, indeed! 
There will be a referendum which the Constitution requires 
every four years, and the fitness or the unfitness of the Demo- 
crats to run this Government will have to be met in the forum 
of the Nation. 

Oh, how the unemployed cry out! I was in London when the 
unemployed of London made a demonstration one night from 
Trafalgar Square to London Bridge. The good Queen went 
out and collected alms for the people; and while they appre- 
ciated the motive that prompted her, they said, “We do not 
want alms; we want work.” ‘To-day municipalities have or- 
dered public work throughout our country for the unemployed. 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York, has given almost all of his time 
since he was elected to that high office in trying to find employ- 
ment for the unemployed. Castle Garden has become a soup 
house. My God, Senators upon the other side of the Chamber, 
think of it, right under the statue of Columbia Enlightening the 
World, Castle Garden now a public soup house! The first 
thing the traveler sees after crossing the billows of the mighty 
deep is the reflected light of Columbia Enlightening the World. 
Suppose in letters of living light there could be flashed upon 
the incoming visitors the truth about our industrial conditions, 
emigrants would avoid us as they would a pestilence. 

“The Republican Party has not had a new idea for 30 years.” 
says President Wilson. I hope not, if they are the new ideas 
which the author of that sentence, in a moment of desperate 
partisan wit, undertook to perpetrate. It is a well-known 
fact among students of contemporaneous history that the lim- 
itless and inexhaustible new ideas of the present administra- 
tion have utterly clogged its mental digestion. “ Not had a new 
idea for 30 years!" Well, as with a party, so with a man, so with 
a country. If it has a good reputation, it can run a while on 
that; and our country has had a good reputation among the 
nations and at home. It has had a good reputation for paying 
its debts; it has had a good reputation for wisdom in foreign 
affairs and in the solution of domestic problems. 

Let us see whether we have had any ideas for 80 years. 
We were in power, were we not, from 1900 to 1910? I will take 
the census as our basis; I do not care to appeal to any other 
figures; the census is the only thing that our friends upon the 
other side do not dispute. We are not at all agreed upon 
the Constitution, and they put their own interpretation upon 
Holy Writ; but the census they can not deny; that is incon- 
trovertible. They may not like it in all respects, but they do 
not deny it, for the Census Bureau is the one branch of our 
Gc-ernment in which they as well as we have had a part. 
Down to the humblest enumerator, Democrats have had their 
share of the appointments. They named all the enumerators in 
the South, where their party is dominant. Not a new idea for 
90 years," says the President over at Indianapolis. How dis- 
appointing such a reckless utterance. If he could be coaxed to 
make another speech of that kind, the verdict in 1916 against 
hi: would be practically unanimous, But I must not be 
diverted. Let us examine the fruits of Republicanism. 

During the years 1900 to 1910 the population of our country 
increased from 70.000.000 to 90,000,000; the national wealth in- 
creased from $88,000,000,000 to $137,000,000,000; yet the Presi- 
dent says all we could do was to “sit on the lid." What a dig- 
nified expression—* sit on the lid"! Yet our national wealth 
increased from 1900 to 1910 from §$88,000,000,000 to $137,000,- 
000,000. The Republican Party was in power, and our friends 
on the other side were so hopelessly in the minority that they 
could not even make a loud noise. Talk it over, Senators; 
weigh these problems; but do not deny the census. The savings 


deposits increased from 1900 to 1910 from $2.389,000,000 to 
$4,070,000,000—almost double—and yet the President of the 
United States has the audacity to say that we can do nothing 
bt: sit on the lid! [Laughter.] 

Why, labor had more money to its credit when President 
Wilson took the oath of office on the east portico of this Capitol 
than would be required to pay for more than a third of the com- 
bined national debts of the 50 leading countries of the earth; 
and yet the President has the audacity to say that we have not 
had a new idea for 30 years. Our old ideas must have been very 
good and well suited to the country with such results as these 
to our credit. | 

The postal receipts increased from £$102,000.000 in 1900 to 
$224,000,000 in 1910. Somebody must have been doing some- 
thing besides “ sitting on the lid" to have written so many let- 
ters to employ this great agency of the country to get in touch 
with their fellow men throughout the land. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I ask the Senator to again state the 
facts as to the postal increase? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. According to the census, the postal 
3 increased from 5102, 000,000 in 1900 to 5224, 000,000 in 

10. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if that increase was not a 
gradual annual increase? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; it was gradual. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There being a decided increase every year? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is the Senator from Michigan aware that at 
present the postal receipts are diminishing about 5 per cent? 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Well, I know that people have 
ceased to send letters home. Business men are curtailing their 
mailing accounts. Postal receipts are the very best index to 
business conditions throughout the country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is the Senator not aware that for the first 
time for almost a generation we find our postal recelpts dimin- 

instead of increasing? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Until now I do not think our pos- 
tal receipts have diminished since the last Wilson tariff bill, 
about twenty-odd years ago, but not during the intervening 
years. This table shows a gradual increase each year under 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 

If we can only “sit on the lid," how can the President ac- 
count for the fact that the expenditures for public schools in- 
creased from $200,000,000 in 1900 to $401,000,000 in 1910? 
What astounding figures those are! Yet they cover a decade 
of Republican rule, when the Democracy had no heart and no 
faith in their own strength. The country spent the money 
lavishly, and there were no hasty meetings at the White House 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and the President to 
determine how they should meet a deficit. Sit on the lid! I 
do not know how he said it, but I think my friend the Senator 
from Indiana was with him. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; I was not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I misquote him, I rely upon 
the Senator to correct me. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Since the Senator has seen fit to refer to the 
Senator from Indiana, who is in his seat, and has called his 
name, I will say that I was not present on that occasion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator's colleague was. 
I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I regret very much that I was not there, 
but I could not be present. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I am glad the Senator was 
not there, because I know his keen sense of fairness and 
justice, as shown in all his political life, and I know he would 
not have uttered a sentence so undeserved as the one the Presi- 
dent applied on that occasion. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator must not think that I regard 
his remarks as at all complimentary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, I did not intend 
them so. The Senator can take them any way he pleases. I 
have great respect for the Senator, however, and I do not want 
to kindle any thought in his heart that the friendship which I 
have for him should be wiped out by a passing remark. I am 
glad, however, he was not there at that speech, which was 
disappointing to the country and to his own party and not 
creditable to the presidential office. I could not believe my 
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eyes when I read in the CowNcRESSIONAL Recorp that “ Wood- 
row," laughed when talking about “ watchful waiting." 

Mr. CUMMINS. “ Chuckled.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; “chuckled” when talking 
about “ watchful waiting.” I could not believe he could talk 
about the “ watchful waiting” Mexican policy, and “chuckle” 
when 17 of our boys had been shot down to their death on 
Mexican soil. He actually “chuckled”! Did he not go over 
to New York to bury them with national honors? My God! 
Why did he chuckle at Indianapolis? Such levity in the presi- 
dential office is new to the Republic. I knew a President, 
whose birthday was celebrated yesterday, who.went among the 
sick and the dying; but I did not hear him chuckle. We wear 
carnations on our breasts in his honor and recall his virtues 
with honest pride. Chuckle, indeed! 

* We have done nothing but sit on the lid," says the President. 
The number of depositors in the savings banks increased from 
8,107,000 in 1900 to 9,142,000 in 1910. Is that any indication 
of prosperity? Every fourth man in the Republic had a bank 
aceount. There was more money to the credit of labor than had 
been mined on our soil from the time Columbus discovered 
America until the present hour. Yet we are told our party has 
not had a new idea for 30 years. Providence deliver us from 
some of the new ideas of the present administration. 

The capital invested in manufactures increased from $8,078,- 
000,000 in 1900 to $18,237,000,000 in 1910 under protection to 
American industry and labor and the beneficent administration 
of the Republican Party. Does anybody deny that? These are 
the figures from the census, not a Republican census but a bi- 
partisan census. ‘Ten billions; a billion a year! Yet, forsooth, 
we are to be told from high places that all we have done is to 
sit on the lid.” 

I think the country chuckled a little at the President's ex- 
pense when that speech was made. It was a purely partisan 
harangue from the first word to the last. 

Let us go a little further. 

The capital invested in manufactures increased from $$, 
078,000,000 in 1900 to $18,237,000,000 in 1910. The wages and 
salaries paid in manufactures increased from $2,390,000,000 in 
1900 to $4,353,000,000 in 1910. There is where labor was happy. 
There is where the home was glad. There is where the spindles 
sang their noonday song. We were then in power in all 
branches of the Government. Prospérity was on every hand. 

The products of manufactures increased from $11,411,000,000 
in 1900 to $20,092,000,000 in 1910. 

What a marvelous increase! Your State, I will say to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], shared in that delightful 
period of American prosperity. Your population multiplied, 
your fertile fields showed the results of prosperity, your happy 
people went about their employment with renewed hope and 
energy. Your cities grew as they had never grown before. 
Your vast territory, I say to the Senator from Texas, blossomed 
and bloomed during this period of Republican rule. Yet the 
President of the United States says that during the last 30 
years we have done nothing but “ sit on the lid“! 

I am sorry my argument has such a magic effect upon the 
Senators on the other side. I wanted to say more about the 
imperial State of Texas. I wanted to go more minutely into 
its prosperity. But the Senator from Texas stayed only long 
enough to listen to the first period of my remarks. Now he is 
gone. Well, I console myself with the thought that his neigh- 
bor from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] has come into the Cham- 
ber. God knows he could give testimony as to the blighting 
effects of Democracy upon the industries of his State. He could 
give eloquent testimony against the experiments of the Presi- 
dent. If there is any question about it, I have the testimony 
of his successor before me. Oh, what a story it is! The Demo- 
cratic administration sacrificed Louisiana to the foreign wolves 
and the bears. Her proud and prosperous industry was stricken 
as with a blight at nighttime, stricken at the very height of its 
prosperity and development, stricken notwithstanding Louisiana 
nided in strengthening his grasp. He struck her down. Louisi- 
ana, in sackcloth and ashes, is a striking testimonial to the 
blighting effect of free trade. I say that in the hearing of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and if I have over- 
stated it I pause to be corrected; and yet this period is the 
era of the new freedom. 

“Sit on the lid," said the President in his Indianapolis speech. 
“Sit on the lid," indeed! Listen. The materials consumed in 
manufactures increase from $6,577,000,000 in 1900 to $11,675,- 
000,000 in 1910, under protection. The number of employees 
increased from 5,079,000 in 1900 to 7,399,000 in 1910. 

The primary horsepower used increased from 10,000,000 horse- 
power in 1900 to 19,000,000 horsepower in 1910. And yet the 
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President of the United States says that all we could do was to 
“sit on the lid“! 

Oh, how hastily my friends from Louisiana have fled the 
Chamber! 'They know where the weak spot in their political 
amor lies. They know that the Democratic Party struck a 
savage blow at Louisiana. I do not want to become involved in 
any controversy with the Senators from Louisiana, both of 
whom I respect very highly; but why they should have left the 
Chamber in such haste when I was merely complimenting the 
State and chastising its foe I do not understand. 

Mr. President, here is an item which I thought would interest 
i ence from Oklahoma: J 

e value of the farm lands increased from $13,000,000,000 
in 1900 to $28,000,000,000 in 1910. Somebody ghi have been 
doing something besides sitting on the lid. Somebody must have 
been cultivating these lands to have raised them from $13,000,- 
d to $28,000,000,000. What political party was then in 

er? 

The value of the farm buildings in 1900 was $3,556,000,000. Ten 
years thereafter the farm buildings had increased in value to 
$6,294,000,000—more than double. Somebody was doing some- 
thing besides sitting on the lid. They were building houses, 
cultivating their soil, and increasing its value by leaps and 
bounds, and the Republican Party was still in power. 

Look at the demoralized condition of this country to-day— 
tax ridden, debt burdened—and the responsibility for it is not 
difficult to locate. The country will make note of it and will 
not be diverted by hectic proclamations about the effect of a 
European war upon our business life, for months before the 
European war business men were in the very slough of despond- 
ency. It got so that a business man did not dare to come here 
in answer to a presidential summons lest he should be held 
up and have his pockets picked by an emergency tax. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, For a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator, I understand, is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I was told to-day by a 
gentleman who has just returned from Europe that there is 
growing in every European country a feeling of unfriendliness 
toward the United States; that th» German people are hostile 
to us; that the English people are becoming more so every day; 
and that there is a sentiment of hostility growing up in France. 
He attributed it to the present unwise policy of the present ad- 
ministration in dealing with great problems that come before 
the State Department. 

I wanted to ask the Senator to give us his views. Does he 
recognize the statement of this gentleman, who is a very re- 
liable gentleman, as true, and if so, what is the cause of this 
unfriendly development in all those great European nations and 
among their people? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator does me too much 
honor. However, I know he has asked this question because he 
desires an answer, and because he thinks that my long service 
upon the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives as well may, perhaps, make me 
more or less familiar with the European attitude toward our 
Government. I do not think, however, that it takes a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations to see the consequences 
of our diplomatic folly. I may be wrong about it, but for a long 
time I have felt that whenever our Government announced a 
policy there was no sincerity in it, our representatives abroad 
promptly apologizing for our show of vigor. We recall what 
was said by our ambassador to Great Britain in London a few 


"months before the repeal of the Panama tolls law. There has 


been a truckling spirit throughout our entire foreign intercourse 
for several years. 4 

. While we have offended to the quick almost every country in 
this hemisphere—however, I must not be diverted at this point; 
I will answer the Senator after I have concluded my remarks 
regarding industrial independence. 

The last figures I gave were on the increase in the value of 
farm buildings, during the decade from 1900 to 1910, which was 
remarkable. The value of farm implements and machinery in- 
creased from $749,000,000 to $1,261,000,000 in those 10 years. 
Who made that farm machinery? American labor was em- 
ployed. Who built all these houses and barns nnd improved 
these farms? American labor. Who tills these fields? Ameri- 
can labor. Is there any wonder that the people were prosper- 
ous then? You can easily account for it. It could not be other- 
wise, because we were patronizing our own people; we were 
doing business at home. 
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The farm value of oats produced in 1900 was 208,000,000; in 
1910 it was $384,000,000. Somebody raised those oats. Some- 
body was doing something besides “sitting on the lid.” 

The farm value of cotton produced in 1900 was $438,000,000. 
In 1910 it was $820,000,000; quite a jump in 10 years; and all 
under Republican administration. 

This farm value of cotton seed increased from $77,000,000 
during those 10 years to $142,000,000. 

The value of horses in 1900 was $603,000,000; in 1910, $2,- 
276,000,000. Notwithstanding the automobile was performing a 
part of the labor, yet horses were used in the multiplied em- 
ployment for which they were suited during those 10 years of 
Republican prosperity. 

The yalue of milch cows in 1900 was $514,000,000; in 1910, 
$180,000,000. 

The value of sheep in 1900 was $122,000,000; in 1910, 
$233,000,000. 

The value of hogs in 1900 was $185,000,000; in 1910, 
$436,000,000. 

The total value of farm animals in 1900 was 52, 228.000, 000; 
in 1910 it was $5,138,000,000. 

The total value on the farm of farm productions in 1900 was 
$5,017,000,000; in 1910 it was $8,926,000,000. 

I could continue to enumerate the multiplied blessings under 
the beneficent rule of the Republienn Party until I exhausted 
my strength, but I hasten on. Our policy has strengthened the 
Government at every point. The President's policy has plunged 
our country into debt. We issued some bonds to help pay for 
the Panama Canal, but we paid so much of the expense out of 
our current income that $30,000,000 in bonds was left by us in 
the Treasury; and the honored Senator from Florida and his 
associates upon the other side of the Chamber now propose to 
reach into the Treasury by this bill and take those bonds out 
and spend the avails on an experiment; an experiment pure and 
simple, a doubtful experiment. 

Oh, Mr. President, why not be candid and honest with one 
another? We ought not to be obliged to go to the census to 
find an indorsement for our acts. In the last presidential elec- 
tion over 7,135,000 people proclaimed themselves for protection 
to American industry and less than 6,200,000 proclaimed them- 
selves in favor of a revision of the tariff. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been very much interested in the 
Senator's discussion of the financial situation of the Govern- 
ment. He refers to the tariff. Was it not alleged by the pro- 
moters of the tariff bill that there would be a decline of about 
$70,000,000 from that bill in the revenues, and that that would 
be made up by an income tax? Now, has not the decline of 
$70,000,000 practically come about as was predicted, but while 
the estimated revenues from the tariff were what we expected 
and counted upon, we find ourselves now in a condition of hav- 
ing to levy $100,000,000 of unusual and special taxes upon the 
people to make up the additional deficit over and above what 
was estimated; and now it appears from the papers that not- 
withstanding this additional $100,000,000 of taxation that has 
been levied upon the people of the United States, after that is 
collected and put in the Treasury there is still, so the papers 
state, about $80,000,000 additional deficit which is not yet ac- 
counted for. I wanted the Senator, if he can explain to the 
Senate, how it is that the revenue estimated by the promoters 
of the tariff being approximately what they said it should be, 
we find ourselves in the condition of having to levy $100,000,000 
additional taxes and still make up the deficit of about 
$80,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The question of the Senator from 
Kansas does him great credit. It is true that Mr. Hutt, the 
author of the income-tax law, stated to the House that $42,- 
000,000 would be raised under it. But $28,000,000 was raised 
under it. It is true that of the $58,000,000 in duty collected 
under the old law on sugar $43,000,000 will now be absorbed by 
the Sugar Trust. Under the old rate which went out on the 
1st of March by virtue of the Underwood Act the Treasury of 
the United States has suffered, while the Sugar Trust has ab- 
sorbed in the 10 months since the reduction was made nearly 
$15,000,000 which the Treasury needs and should have had. 
At this rate, by the end of 12 months, as the result of its 25 
per cent reduction, fully $18,000,000 will have been absorbed by 
the trust and lost to the Treasury. 

The income-tax law has not been a success. It was never 
intended to be applied except in great governmental stress. 
The power to pass it was lodged in the Constitution in order 
that if an emergency arose the Congress could enact a law by 


which private incomes could be drawn upon to assist the Gov- 
ernment. It was never contemplated that this power should 
be lodged in the Constitution for the sole purpose of helping 
the Democratic Party to set its house in order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My inquiry is, Have not the revenues col- 
lected from the tariff law been about what was estimated there 
would be collected ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes; and importations have 
qune in abundance, destroying, in a measure, the labor market 

ere. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Wil not the decrease in the amount of 
money collected from tariff duties be at the end of the year 
about what the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives indicated that it would be? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Substantially. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That being the case, the Senator has just 
pointed out that there has been a loss of about $14,000,000 in 
the estimated amount of income tax that would be collected. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In the 10 months. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Making $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 during 
the year. My inquiry is, What is the cause of this deficit of 
$80,000,000? Deducting the $16,000,000, we will say, that has 
iren found, it leaves $66,000,000 of a deficit yet to be accounted 

or. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think it is due to several causes. 
I think one of them is the profligacy with which appropriations 
have been made. Even Mr. FITZGERALD, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Approprintions, was obliged to warn his 
own party that they were dangerously near the rapids, that they 
must stop or they would go over the falls, Again and again 
Mr. FITZGERALD, the Democratic leader from New York, spoke 
out against it. Mr. Sisson, another Democrat, a Member from 
Mississippi, warned his colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over and over again that they were near the danger 
point; and yet they have gone on until on yesterday the Presi- 
dent hastily calls the House chiefs in council to check the deficit. 

The revenue from imports has approximated the estimate 
made by the chairman of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, whom I regard very highly. I served on the Committee 
on Ways and Means with him. I think a great deal of him; 
he is a very honorable and upright man. His figures on the 
probable revenue from customs were not very far astray. ` 

But during the first seven months of the Underwood-Simmons 
bill our free list showed an increase in importations of $140,- 
000,000. If those articles had been caught up at the custom- 
house and assessed as they should have been assessed, we would 
not have a deficit in the revenues. . 

Mr. McLEAN. We have spent $100,000,000 more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; the Senator 
from Connecticut is right. We hnve spent $100,000,000 more, but 
our free importations increased in less than nine months $140,- 
000,000 under the new law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Michigan has just stated 
that we have spent $100,000,000 more than we did the previous 
year. I want to inquire of the Senator if the American people 
have gotten any service of any value for this additional hun- 
dred million dollars of burden which has been placed upon their 
backs? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; and if you add the $40,000,000 to 
it for this experimental test of socialism, which radiates from 
every line and syllable of the bill now before us, you will have 
$40,000,000 more from which the people will derive no benefit at 
al. I do not consider that the people have derived great benefit 
from many of these laws. 'lhey have multiplied the number of 
employees tremendously; they have also sent them scurrying 
throughout the country—special agents of the Department of 
Commerce and of the Treasury Department, turning over every 
toadstool they come across to see if it is not a mushroom. 
[Laughter.] They have detectives and special agents running 
up and down this country at Government expense who never 
should have been commissioned. 

When the first blighting effects of this tariff law began to be 
manifest—and they were manifest early—the Secretary of Com- 
merce said that if anybody should curtail wages or discharge 
anybody, he would use a searchlight to ascertain the cause. I 
think he is still investigating, but we have had no reports. One 
day last spring before the offices of one of the automobile com- 
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panies in Detroit more than 6,000 people stood begging for work. 
Why did not the Secretary of Commerce investigate that? It 
was a most fruitful field for introspection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do; I yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
yields for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator if there has 
not only been added $100,000,000 of additional burden by public 
taxation and publie expenditure, but has there not also been 
added a vast burden in increased expense to the banking busi- 
ness of the country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is not the great expense of maintaining that 
cumbersome, impracticable, unnecessary, and unsuccessful bank 
law, which has been foisted upon the country, a burden upon the 
borrowers of the country? Has it not added increased interest 
which they have to pay for the money they borrow? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Iam not sure about it; but I think 
the first year of the existence of the new reserve banking act 
will show that it has failed to earn its overhead and fixed 
charges by several million dollars. I do not know; I should 
have to look it up and see; but one of my honored friends had 
considerable to do with this business. I do not like to be im- 
patient about the results that the country is to get from that 
law, but coming across the country from ocean to ocean a little 
while ago I did not find that any great number of people were 
availing themselves of the law. 

I stepped into a bank in Boston but a few weeks ago and was 
shown the available loanable balance in the hands of that bank 
and of the reserve bank; and the bank that was running on its 
own merits outside of the reserve system had eight times the 
loanable funds that the reserve bank had, and was loaning its 
money at a less rate of interest. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to make an inquiry, but I wish first 
to make a preliminary statement. I will say that I think the 
Senator is right when he says that the great banking system 
which has been recently organized will not by any means pay 
its expense during this year. Will not the expense of maintain- 
ing the system have to be met by taxing the banks? The Fed- 
eral reserve bank will levy assessments on the member banks. 
When those banks pay for this cumbersome system, which they 
do not use and which is absolutely of no benefit to them, they 
have not got to take the money out of their earnings, but do 
not the earnings of the banks come from interest paid by bor- 
rowers who get money from those banks? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is not this system resting with great weight 
and burden upon the borrowing public of the United States? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Undoubtedly. The banks of the 
country are not happy over it and the borrower, who is obliged 
to make an affidavit that he had never looked cross at his wife 
before he can get a loan from one of these reserve banks, is 
not getting very much benefit out of the system. I know that 
in the State of Michigan, with which I am somewhat familiar, 
the people have not availed themselves of this banking system 
to any great extent; in fact, most of our people regard it as a 
partisan institution from top to bottom. They think it was 
framed along partisan lines; they think that the committee, 
consisting of two partisan members of the Cabinet, went out 
and located the reserve banks in sections that were calculated 
to do their party the most good. 

I have looked in vain at the Federal Reserve Board to find 
a Republican on it. The Democrats could not possibly have 
passed the law in the Senate if there had been any idea that 
the board was to be a partisan board, and yet it is rankly par- 
tisan. I think it is a bad thing to permit any political officer 
of this Government to have such power over the private bank- 
ing of the country, representing, as it does, the savings of labor. 
I was told by a very prominent banker in a New England State 
that the Secretary of the Treasury read the riot act to him be- 
cause he would not subscribe to the cotton loan. He talked to 
him for 30 minutes, trying to coax him to take some of the 
cotton loan, and when he could not coax him he threatened him, 
then the president of that bank said, “ We will take none of 
the loan." 

I do not want to be hasty in my judgment of that law. I 
heard the other side condemn our relief measures without war- 


rant and I lived to see the scoffers praise; I think, however, it 
was conceived in spite. I do not believe the banks of this 
country would have gone into the system if they had not been 
threatened with a repeal of their charters. If those who have 
talked so boldly about the referendum had had a referendum 
among the bankers of the country to see whether or not they 
wanted to join the Federal reserve system, I think they would 
have gotten an overwhelming verdict against it. Many of those 
that are now in it would like to get out of it, but I understand 
that there has been a ruling that, once in, there is no escape. 
They can not repeal the charters of State banks, however, and 
it remains to be seen whether they will enter the system. 

Oh, the trouble with this administration from the day that 
they took the oath of office to this minute has been that they 
are not good diagnosticians; they can not locate the disease; 
remedies, new remedies, is their hobby, while the patient is 
bewildered by their audacity. [Laughter.] They have issued 
more money because they thought that would inspire confidence. 
Oh, yes; how well I remember the battle here between the then 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], then new in this Chamber, but vigorous, 
keen, and alert, over the Aldrich-Vreeland bill. 

We ordered $500,000,000 of that money printed in the simili- 
tude of the national currency, folded it up, sealed it, put it 
away in the Treasury, and locked the vault; and for eight years 
the doors of that vault were not opened nor a seal broken on a 
single package of emergency currency, until the present ad- 
ministration ran the country upon the rocks and then sought to 
revive it by spreading this $500,000,000 over the land, and raised 
the limit from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 in order that they 
might stimulate lagging, faltering industry. No Republican 
ever cut those seals; not a dollar went out under our adminis- 
tration. There is a case where we possibly “sat on the lid,” 
but it was to our credit. We had ample money in circulation, 
more than ever before in the history of the Republic. Improve- 
ments in city, town, and hamlet were adding to the beauty and 
utility of the land, spindles sang from daybreak to sunset, and 
there was work for everyone to do until Democracy came. 

Oh, what a record of fallure and bankruptcy and idleness 
every month of your administration has seen! The European 
war, indeed! How fortunate you were to have a European war 
to which you might attribute the ills of our body politic when 
we are at peace with all mankind! 'The Russo-Japanese War 
did not affect us; our prosperity continued right along—even 
increased through forced purchases—and even our war with 
Spain did not arrest our prosperity under McKinley and the 
Dingley laws. War, indeed! If you think the country is ever 
going to believe that that is the cause of our domestic trouble, 
you mistake the intelligence of your countrymen. You were 
not commissioned by a majority of the American people. 
Thirty-four States repudiated your tariff doctrine. You are 
in by accident, and you hope to stay in by the accident of war. 
If our people can live upon figures of speech, upon well-rounded 
sentences, upon epigrammatic utterances, they may try you 
further; but I do not believe it. The last election did not look 
like it. I have not been able to get a Senator upon the other 
side of the Chamber to deny these figures; not one. Even the 
Senator from Florida, in whose State there were 404 failures 
last year, more than in any other year in the history of his 
State, acknowledged that his State was in a deplorable condi- 


tion. He acknowledged it. It is in the record. I have the 
figures. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; certainly. 
question. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I referred, however, to the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. BRYAN. We are both from the same State. Does the 
Senator from Michigan deny the fact that our shipments of 
phosphates—and Florida exports 80 per cent of the phosphates 
produced in this country—that our shipments of lumber, that 
our shipments of naval stores—of which the State of Florida 
produces 56 per cent of the production of the country, worth 
$40,000,000—have been influenced by the European war? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish the junior Senator from 


I yield for a 


Florida had been in the Chamber when the senior Senator from 
Florida pleaded guilty to this indictment of R. G. Dun & Co. 
Your State began to feel the blighting effect of this tariff policy 
months before the European war began. 

Mr. BRYAN. Years before. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Months. 
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Mr. BRYAN. Years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I have the record. I will 
read the record to the Senator. 

Mr. BRYAN. Was the Senator, when he was describing all 
this Republican prosperity, referring to the years 1907 and 1908? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Nineteen hundred and seven and 
nineteen hundred and eight? Yes; I have covered those years. 

Mr. BRYAN. Those were very prosperous Republican years. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I have covered that period, 
and I am sorry the Senator was not here—— 

Mr. BRYAN. I am sorry, too. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Because I have taken the figures 
from the census, which is nonpartisan. 

Mr. BRYAN. It would have been interesting to hear the 
Senator from Michigan explain how it was that we had such 
great prosperity in 1907 and 1908. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I explained it. 

Mr. BRYAN. If that is so, I should like to know why it 
was that the Republican Party, which produced all this pros- 
perity, while the Democratic Party was carrying some 22 States, 
only carried 2. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That was a mere accident. I have 
just said, a moment ago, that you got in by accident. You 
did not have a majority vote, and you will never get a majority 
again. 

Mr. BRYAN. We got in by unanimous consent. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; you are going out by unan- 
imous consent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. If we do, we will only do as the Republicans 
did two years ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I can not admit that. We 
tried to elect two Republicans at one time to the same office. 
The Senator from Florida is drawing on his imagination some- 


what. 

Mr. BRYAN. No; there is no imagination about that. That 
is a fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am going to repeat one or two 
things here for the benefit of the Senator from Florida, because 
I like him and I do not want him to go far in darkness and 


doubt. 

Mr. BRYAN. I shall be glad to hear the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know the Senator will. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am especially interested in anything the 


Senator from Michigan says, because it is possible he will have 
much to do with the return of prosperity if unfortunately the 
Republican Party should ever again be intrusted with power 
in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a very high compliment, 
but I am not eligible for higher honors, Men have to be 
defeated before they are eligible for a higher place, and I have 
never been defeated yet. I am well satisfied with my present 
honors. Now, do not go too far away, because I want to get 
these figures into your mind. 

Mr. BRYAN. I shall be within range of the Senator. 
Senator takes a wide range when he gets started. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Almost all the Senators on that 
side get out of range promptly. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator first to the state- 
ment of the R. G. Dun Co. regarding Florida, and then I am 
going to turn to something else. I read a letter from Mr. 
Potter to Dun's Review and R. G. Dun & Co., under date of 
January 16, in which he said: 

Our firm has been a subscriber to R. G. Dun & Co. for over a quarter 
of a century and to the Review since its first issue, We are always 
much interested in the annual number. In the issue just received, 
dated January 9, you show that the expansion in business during 
1913-14 has been one of record-breaking mortality, with more failures 
in both years than ever occurred before in our history. 

Mr. BRYAN rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, wait until I get through. 
Just restrain your impatience. 

Mr. BRYAN. I simply wish to ask whom that is from. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is from one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the country to R. G. Dun & Co., quoting from 
Dun's Review: N 

You also say this, in a measure, was traceable to the effect of the 
European war, which accentuated the depression in trade and exerted 
n particularly unfavorable influence on the conditions in the South. 
You refer, of course, to the cotton States, to the collapse of cotton 
pa but upon analyzing the figures it appears that the increase of 
allures in all these Southern States combined—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas—is only about 500, while in the three Middle Atlantic 
Stales—New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—the increase was 
700. Of the Southern States, Florida shows the largest increase in 
fallures—404 failures in 1914, 1 183 failures in 1913 —but Florida 
can hardly be classed as a cotton State; and if the balance of the 


The 


country was prosperous the luxuries grown in Florida, such as fruits 


and early — 87 5 es, would find a ready sale at good prices. Oranges 
ay gra t have not been bringing enough on the New York market 
pay 


or the boxes and transportation, and this no doubt accounts 
for much of Florida's business mortality. 

Now, I did not say that all business in Florida had gone 
Democratic. I simply say that they have had a larger per- 
centage of failures since Woodrow Wilson became President 
than ever before, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan further yield to the Senator from Florida? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not deny that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I knew the Senator would not. 
He is an honest man and a faithful public servant, and I respect 
him very highly. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is undoubtedly true that it has been the 
hardest year in Florida since 1907. It may even exceed that 
year. What I was objecting to, however, was the Senator's 
attributing that to the tariff or to the Democratic policy in regard 
to the tariff. Florida has never received any benefit from the 
tariff. None of our products were on the protected list, save 
and alone oranges; and Florida oranges are so superior to any 
other oranges that they could go into the markets of the world 
and take the markets of the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; but nobody wants them now, 
because no one is at work on more than half time. Millions of 
people are out of employment, and they can not buy oranges, 
and they are not buying them in Florida, and they are not buy- 
ing them in California, and they are rotting on the ground. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is largely true, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oranges are selling at a very low price; but 
the sale of oranges does not take place in large quantities until 
nearly the close of the year. The great trouble with us has 
been in the lumber business, in the phosphate business, in the 
naval-stores business, and in addition to those things, we have 
cotton, and then the fact that there has not been the market for 
the citrus fruits. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
about that. 

Mr. BRYAN. But certainly, so far as we are concerned, the 
tariff has not had anything to do with it, because those money 
crops have all been exported. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will tell you why the tariff has 
had something to do with it. Every man who works in a cotton 
mill, every man who works in a shoe factory, every man who 
works in a furniture industry is the patron of every other man. 
The man who makes desks does not make chairs, nor baskets, 
nor shoes, nor clothes, and he does not raise oranges, or lemons, 
or grapefruit. He just makes desks; and if he can not get a 
market for his desks he can not buy the grapefruit, nor the 
clothes, nor the shoes. That is the truth about it. 

A man who makes glass—and there are many thousand of 
them—only makes glass. He buys everything else that he 
needs. He hires the carpenter to build his home, the bricklayer 
to lay his brick, the carpet man to weave his carpet, the desk 
man to build his desk, the shoe man to make his shoes, and in 
the prosperity which he, as a glassmaker, enjoys, he assists in 
the prosperity of every other man's vocation. When you strike 
down the glass industry you strike at the customers of Florida 
and Mississippi and Michigan. 

I stepped into a bank in Detroit not long ago, and I said to 
the cashier: “ How is business?" He said: “First rate; but 
something occurred here to-day that you will be interested in 
knowing about. I said: “What was it?" He said: One of 
our customers came in here to-day and bought a draft on Lon- 
don for $50,000 to pay for glass which he had formerly bought 
at Toledo, Ohio.” Do not tell me that that $50,000, which was 
paid for glass in Europe, employs anyone to make shoes or 
nails or carpets over here. When you make it easy to buy the 
products of the European labor you make it harder for our 
people to sell their diversified productions among themselves. 
That is the truth about it. You have lost your customers in 
protected industrial centers, I say to the Senator from Florida— 
he who is now sitting next to the Senator from Louisiana. I 
should like to know whether the people of Louisiana are at 
present buying any of the products of Florida under free trade 
in sugar? Of course not. I will tell you what they are doing. 
The people who work in sugar factories are buying very little, 
for they are doomed to destruction, and you know it. Your 
party chiefs admit it. When we pleaded with them for that 
infant domestic industry that made us partially independent of 
the world in the matter of a sugar supply, and would have soon 
rendered us completely independent of the world. Senators 


Yes; I think the Senator is correct 
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on that side of the Chamber said to us, There are more 
sugar users than there are sugar producers, therefore we 
must pass this free-trade bill in the interest of the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” That is what they said; and the 
people who are working in sugar factories to-day are working 
on borrowed time, and they have all got tickets of leave, and 
they are going out of that business. They are not eating the 
fruits of Florida, nor buying the furniture of Michigan, nor 
wearing the shoes of Massachusetts. They are economizing, and 
yet we are paying as much for sugar to-day as we did ore 
the Democratic Party struck this foul blow at the sugar indus- 
try of Louisiana and California and Colorado and Utah and 
Michigan and New York. The difference is that the American 
Sugar Refining Co. are carefully tucking away the duties that 
we formerly collected at our customhouses and putting them in 
their pockets. 

Not long before the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill went into 
effect a letter was shown to me by a glass manufacturer in my 
State. It was from Germany, and it said: 

Dear Sir: Of course you can not live under the new Democratic tariff 
regulations in your glass business. You will not pretend to— 

I know they could not live. I knew that in the glass factory 
at Saginaw, Mich. where there is a million dollars invested, 
they were making glass for 16 cents a square foot and selling it 
for 15 cents a square foot when the Democratic Party reduced 
the duty and exposed that industry to ruin. I know that. I 
know that they were selling glass made in America for 1 cent 
a square foot less than it cost them to make it. But, returning 
to the letter, it said: 

Dear Str: You can not possibly live under the new tariff law; but I 
like you, and I want to be of help to you, and if you will take the 
agency for our glass we will agree to hold the price just where it was 
before the new tariff went into effect and both prosper. 

What do you think about that? Fifty thousand dollars spent 
in one order for foreign glass which, if bought at home, would 
afford just $50,000 more to the laborers of Toledo. This is only 
one small illustration of many thousands that could be given. 
Of all the people in this world the laboring man should have 
stood solidly for protection to American industry. It was for 
his benefit. If the manufacturer is dissatisfied with the price 
of his wares, he can store them for another month or year; the 
merchant who is not getting a satisfactory price for his staples 
may keep them upon his shelves; but the laborer can not store 
his wares. His wares are the muscles of his strong right arm. 
He ean not store time; not used upon the instant it is lost 
forever. 

It is because labor is thus helpless that it is the first to feel 
the effect of the reduction of values and the last to get the 
benefit of an inflation. Low tariffs have flooded this market 
with imported goods. On our borders customhouses have been 
partially closed and American labor unnecessarily exposed to 
unfair competition. Yet labor is to stand by and 
uphold the hands of a party which has deprived it of its ability 
to earn a living. That is the unblushing truth. There is not a 
Senator on the other side of the Chamber who can deny it. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gun yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield, of course, to my friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course I can not deny what the Senator 
says by a question. I just want to state to the Senator—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Anything else would take me from 
. my feet. I do not want to subject myself to the new discipline 
imposed upon Senators by the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not want to take the Senator from 
his feet. I just want to say the Senator has made a statement 
that is not in accordance with the facts as to the result of the 
election in West Virginia. 'The newspaper reports absolutely 
- contradict his position as to the condition of the glass industry 
and every other industry in the Ohio Valley and the Kanawha 
Valley. What he says is contradicted by Dun's report of last 
week as to practically every industry in my State. There is 
not one word the Senator said about my part of the country 
that is corroborated by the facts, nor is his statement true as to 
the glass industry, to which he has addressed himself. But I 
ean not answer the Senator without taking him off his feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator can not answer me at 
all; the facts must confound him and all other apologists for the 
present Democratic tariff law. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will at the proper time answer it from 
the record and give some of the facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A few months ago the Senator 
from West Virginia and the present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate [Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey] were called to that State 
to investigate the deplorable conditions in one of the great 


industries of the State. Do not tell me that your State is pros- 
perous. There is no State in the Union that is prosperous to- 
day. Even the old immigrant station at Castle Garden is a pub- 
lic soup house, and it can not be denied. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not yield for a speech with- 
out losing my right to the floor, but I will yield for a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
will yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator has made a statement which 
shows how reckless he is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Recklessness is common under 
Democracy when you are hastily summoning your Cabinet to 
se oe House to consider how to meet a constantly growing 

efic 

Mr. CHILTON. That only shows how reckless the statement 
is when the Senator is indulging in eloquence rather than in 
trying to find facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 'The Senator could not have heard 
what I said. 

Mr. CHILTON. No; possibly not. I can say that without 
being reckless, either. The Senator was talking about an inves- 
teow that was made two months ago. No such thing oc- 
curred, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I said a few months ago. There 
is a difference between “ few " and “ two." 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, to say a few months ago is reckless. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There are just the same number 
of letters in “few " as in “ two,” but they do not mean the same. 

Mr. CHILTON. It was not a few months ago; it was a long 
time ago, and it was about conditions which occurred under 
a Republican administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, let us see about that. 

Mr. CHILTON. The answer is that the coal business under 
the Underwood tariff revived and the prices rose in that part 
of the country for many months. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; coal is high enough always. 

Mr. CHILTON. If the Senator does not want me to answer 
him, he should not invite me to do so. In my own time I will 
answer him, for I have the data here. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I love to have the Senator answer 
me. I always enjoy conversation with the Senator. But he is 
the one Senator on the Senate floor who has the temerity in the 
face of a nation-wide industrial depression to claim for his State 
prosperity. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator yield fur- 
ther to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will take but a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will yield for a question. Do not 
take me off my feet, for I am at a disadvantage. We are tem- 
porarily in the minority here. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator will be in the minority for a 
long time. "There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will tell you how long. 

Mr. CHILTON. That would be a hard thing to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just long enough to get the Demo- 
cratic Party out of power, which will be at the next election. 

Mr. CHILTON. But you have gone out of power, and you 
are not coming in. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are on the way back now. We 
crossed the first bridge last November, gaining over a hundred 
Republican Members in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, will the Senator allow me to ask him 
this question: Does the Senator know that in my State there 
is the biggest ax factory in the world? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; axes are in demand every- 
where. Everybody is using his own wood now. 

Mr. CHILTON. And it is run and owned by a high protec- 
tive tariff Republican who never voted the Democratic ticket. 
I want to say that he told me within the last 30 days that the 
idea of the tariff affecting his ax business was ridiculous; that 
he had been making axes in the city of Charleston and selling 
them in Sweden, after paying the ocean price and the freight 
to seaboard in competition with Swedish labor, which is con- 
ceded to be much less than the labor in this country. The 
reason he does it is that he comes to West Virginia, where there 
is cheap fuel. You can not manufacture some things in your 
State and pay three and four dollars a ton for coal and com- 
pete with us, when we have natural gas at five and six cents 
& thousand, and coal to ship to you at a dollar and a dollar and 
n quarter a ton. The trouble is that you do not know about the 
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prosperity of West Virginia. There is not a single thing in West 
Virginia that is shut down to-day except a few glass works 
that make whisky bottles and whisky glasses. That is about 
the only thing that is shut down. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I am glad the ax industry has 
survived. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator now listen to the facts? I 
want to state to him that there are to-day glass factories in 
West Virginia declaring a dividend of 100 per cent upon their 
capital. Every one of them is running, and they are making 
window glass, too. I know that to be a fact. Some of the 
owners are friends of mine; some of them are former clients 
and people whom I know. ‘There is not a single window-glass 
factory in the State of West Virginia that is closed down to-day. 
They are all making money. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
aged. 

Mr. CHILTON. But the Senator said a minute ago—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ax makers may be happy, but I 
do not believe it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One at a time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was talking about the glass in- 
dustry generally and called attention to my State. 

Mr. CHILTON. Up in Michigan, of course, you can not 
make much money, but if you come down to West Virginia you 
can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We can not make much money in 
Democratic times; no one does. 

Mr. CHILTON. You can not make much money, because you 
can not compete with much more favorable conditions in the 
State of West Virginia, which you tried to slander a minute ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would not slander West Vir- 
ginia; her people are wonderfully patient and long-suffering. 

Mr. CHILTON. I did not catch that remark. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would not slander West Vir- 
ginia. She is coming back to protection. I know something 
about the State. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mighty little. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been through the State, and 
I say without hesitancy that her industries are not prosperous. 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes; the whisky business is in very bad 
shape down there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from West Virginia 
is more familiar with that than Iam. If the Senator will go over 
to New York and look at the desperate effort being made by Mayor 
Mitchel to get work for the unemployed where they can earn 
their daily bread, he will be greatly surprised. 'The same sit- 
uation exists in all American cities. I have here a Chicago 
paper saying that Chicago must look after her thousands of 
unemployed. There is not a great city in this country where 
publie work is not being urged in order to provide work for 
the unemployed. Senators know that. Nearly 6,000 stood in front 
of an automobile factory in my State begging for work on a 
single day. Do not tell me that this country is prosperous or 
the people satisfied. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I can not yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I decline for the simple reason 
that I have been on my feet for nearly four and a half hours, 
and if I yield as a matter of courtesy the Senator does not seem 
to appreciate it. If I yield for a speech, then I lose the floor; 
ald I do not want to take any chances on either. 

Mr. CHILTON. I would not take the floor from the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, Mr. President, I want to ask 
what has become of the revenues of this Government. We 
never had a shortage of revenue until the Democratic Party 
came in. Are the revenues short? Be frank with us. The 
Senator from West Virginia does not deny that the revenues 
are short. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course, I can not when you will not 


let me. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We are $100,000,000 below our 
necessities, and neifher the Senator from West Virginia nor 
any other Senator on the other side can deny it. We are 
$100,000,000 short in our revenues, with $146,000,000 worth of 
European products coming in here free of duty in less than a 
year under low tariff. That is the reason why the people are 
out of employment. 'That ls the reason why our revenues are 
low. 'That is the reason why the President hastily called his 
Cabinet together yesterday to stay the ruin of American credit. 
You know that. You know that you may pick out here and 


Glass manufacturers are discour- 
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there a coal mine that is doing business. But both the Senators 
from Florida admitted that the record I read about the failures 
in Florida last year is unhappily true. 'The same applies im 
every other State in the Union, except, possibly, West Virginia. 
If the Senator from West Virginia would speak a little louder 
the idle cars that are now resting upon the sidetracks of the 
great railways of the country would be full to overflowing with 
men who would be willing to live in West Virginia if they 
es sure they could find something to do when they reached 
there, 

The country has been struck by a Democratic cyclone. Pros- 
perity has been arrested; devastation is upon every hand. The 
emergency currency was not used until Woodrow Wilson became 
President of the United States and our industries were de- 
moralized by free trade. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yleld to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can only yield for a question, but 
I do that with great pleasure. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator knows full well those notes 
were never available and never would have been available if 
the law appertaining to their issue had not been changed. The 
currency law was chan and the interest reduced. When the 
original law was pa the rate of interest was made so high 
that it was never expected that the American people would get 
any relief under that currency law, and no relief could come 
until the Democratic administration changed the law and made 
the notes available to the people. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let us analyze that for a moment. 
The rate of interest imposed by the Aldrich-Vreeland bill was 
4 per cent for the first month, 5 per cent for the second month, 
6 per cent for the third month, and 7 per cent for the fourth 
month. The Senator says the $500,000,000 of emergency cur- 
rency notes were not available, because the interest rate was 
So high. 'The Republicans passed the emergency currency law 
and fixed the rate below clearing-house certificate rates for 
emergency purposes only. When the Senator's party came into 
power they were so anxious to get those notes out of the Treas- 
ury that they promptly changed the law so that they could 
get $1,000,000,000 to meet a demoralized industrial condition 
throüghout the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator give credit to his party 
for passing a law after the panic of 1907, pretending to give 
relief but the interest was so high that no relief could be 
granted until the law was changed? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, we placed the 
interest high to insure the automatic return of this money to 
the Treasury as quickly as possible after the exigency had 
passed. The Senator must admit that was wise. The only way 
we got rid of your old State bank issues throughout the South 
was by imposing a tax which forced that State money out of 
circulation. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question, 

Mr. SWANSON. The present law provides that there shall 
be an increase in the rate of interest the longer the notes stay 
out, which will ultimately return them, but the Senator put the 
food so high 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Food? 

Mr. SWANSON. It was in the shape of food and it was put 
so high nobody could reach it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, money is not food. 

Mr. SWANSON. They could not reach it until a Democratic 
administration changed the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Money is not food. If money was 
food one-half the people of this country would be dying of star- 
vation to-day, because it !s in hiding and has been since your 
party has had control of the Government for the last two years. 
Oh, no. Money is not food. Money is the fruit of labor. 

The Senator knows that we have more money in the country 
to-day than we have ever had since the American Republic was 
born. We have more than three and a half billion dollars of 
good money among the people. There is no scarcity of money; 
it is as plentiful as it was under Taft. There is a scarcity of 
work and there is a lack of confidence among the people who 
have money. They have no faith in your party or its manage- 
ment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, if the Senator will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to know the circumstances 
under which I yield to the Senator from Virginia. I would do 
almost anything for the Senator from Virginia, and I espe- 
cially desire to treat him courteously. 
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Mr. SWANSON. As the Senator’s time is limited, I will not 
interrupt him further, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not say that. If I am yield- 
ing just for a question and not yielding the floor, I will gladly 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. . 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This interruption comes from an 
unexpected quarter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; but it comes from a 
source which gives me some worry. I will yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I would not take the Senator from Michigan 
off the floor, because I propose to ask him a question simply for 
information. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator if he will 
give us the date when this $300,000,000 of emergency currency 
went out? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me see; they were authorized 
eight years ago. I know the seals were not broken 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is what I mean—when the seals 
were broken. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The seals were not broken until 
after Mr. Wilson became President. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; we all know that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, that is admitted. The exact 
date, I think, preceded the European war. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator from Michigan quite certain 
about that? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I think I am right. If the 
Senator has the amended act before him, when did the law go 
into effect? 

Mr. WALSH. That was in January, 1914. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That was seven months before the 
European war commenced, 

Mr. WALSH. Tes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. While you were getting your 
national reserve bank act into working order; while the Presi- 
dent was trying to pick out competent Democrats to run the 
board—* deserving Democrats" to run the board—you used 
the emergency currency act to strengthen business confidence. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems that the Senator can not give us the 
exact date. Will he not frankly admit that not a dollar went 
out until after the 31st day of July, 1914, when the European 
war broke out? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; 
the Senator states it as a fact. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I will supply the information to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. Will not the Senator from Michigan frankly 
admit that the currency did not go out until we amended the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act after the European war broke out? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I know you amended that act 
to make it easier to get this money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; after the European war broke out 
and to meet contingencies arising in consequence of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In other words, you thought there 
was a searcity of money. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield with great pleasure for a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
yields to the Senator from Massachusetts for a question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the Senator from Michigan if 
he does not recall that the reason for passing the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill, which was filibustered against and voted against 
by every Democrat in the Chamber, was to provide in case of 
emergency for sufficient currency to take care of the needs of 
the country? 5 

Does the Senator not recall also the rate of interest which 
was imposed on clearing-house certificates in case of an emer- 
gency arising was not less than 6 per cent and in many cases 
7.3 per cent? Therefore the rate of interest in the Aldrich- 


I will not admit that unless 


Vreeland Act was placed at 4 per cent for the first month, 5 per 
cent for the second month, 6 per cent for the third month, and 
7 per cent for the fourth month, the reason being that the 
experience of this country had been that clearing-house certifi- 


eates were invariably retired at the end of the fourth month or 
about that time; so that the banks could not take out this 
emergency currency and loan it at the higher rates carried by 
clearing-house certificates if the rate were made an increa 
one, and thereby making a large profit out of it. It was simply 
intended temporarily to take care of an emergency. There 
never has been an emergency under the Republican Party, 
therefore there has been no necessity of taking out any of this 
circulation. It was only when the Democratic Party was in 
control that an emergency did arise—not entirely the fault of 
the Democratic Party, to be sure—that it became necessary to 
take up some of that circulation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was largely the fault of the 
Democratie Party. 

Mr. WEEKS. The change in the law reducing the rate to 3 
per cent had nothing whntever to do with the taking out of this 
$348,000,000, to which the Senator from Michigan has referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, what I said, and I 
reiterate it, was this: That we put that emergency act upon the 
statute books against the opposition of the Democratice Party, 
and owing to misjudgment upon their part they relied upon our 
legislation to prevent a panic last year. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator from Virginia 
deny that? 

Mr. SWANSON, I was not in the Senate when the Vreeland- 
Aldrieh bill was passed;.I was governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia; but if I had been here and a condition had existed which 
made it impossible for people to get money, I would have voted 
against such a fraud to deceive people—a thing that had to be 
changed before they could possibly get any relief. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You used this money. 
was only 4 per cent on short-time paper. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is money; is it stolen? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not a partisan so narrow as is the 
Senator from Michigan, to say that I would not vote to amend 
a Republican law or a Democratic law or any other law if it 
would be beneficial to the people to do so. When a law pre- 
tends to bring relief, and brings no rellef because the rate of 
interest is so high that nobody can use it, it is simply a pre- 
tense; and you admit the money was all locked up and sealed. 
We prophesied that it would be locked up; we prophesied that 
it would be sealed; we prophesied that there would be no relief 
in it; we prophesied that nobody would get a cent of it until 
it was changed. If I had been here, I would have voted against 
a law that pretended to carry relief, but brought none. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We did not need that money at all 
under a Republican administration. Trade and industry rose 
to its highest point under our laws; American credit was never 
higher than it was before Woodrow Wilson became President. 
Emergency currency was not needed. Bankruptcy was a 
stranger, and.labor was in constant demand in all parts of 
the country. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield if the Chair will protect 
me in my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will certainly see 
that the Senator is not taken off the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Michigan if he will not in his own time ask the Sena- 
tor from Virginia if he thinks it is a fraud to impose a rate of 
interest on emergency currency of 4 per cent for one month and 
5 per cent for the next month, when the current rate charged 
by the banks is 6 and 7 per cent? Is that a fraud upon any- 
body when it merely reduces the profit made by the banks? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to embarrass the 
Senator from Virginia by asking him that question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to embarrass the 
Senator from Virginia by asking that question when we all 
know that the rate of discount under his pet plan of a Federal 
reserve system was 6 per cent 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the reserve board made it 6 per cent, while under the 
emergency currency law the rate was 4 per cent on short-time 
paper. Why is the interest so high on reserve-bank money 
that nobody can borrow it? 


The rate 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course I yield to him; we only 
desire the truth about this matter. 

Mr. WALSH.: I simply want to put the Senator in possession 
of exact information upon the subject to which I adverted a 
while ago. I advise him that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was 
amended first by an act approved the 4th day of August, 1914, 
and that was again amended by an act approved August 15, 
1914; and not a dollar of emergency currency went out until 
the passage of that act. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I recollect those two dates very 
well; the Senator is right. I remember, however, that in quite 
n number of cities of the country they were then using clearing- 
house certificates. 

Mr. WALSH. I venture to assert that the cutting of the 
senls, to which the Senator has referred, was some time subse- 
quent to the passage of these two acts. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator is right. We 
never had occasion to use that money under Republican adminis- 
trations. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator also add that there was not 
a European war? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, the European war is a godsend 
to the Democratic Party. [Laughter.] The world may suffer 
untold damage, but the Democratic Party ought to get down on 
its bended knees and thank the Lord that something came be- 
tween the awfully demoralized industrial condition of our 
country and their certain retirement last fall. I inquired a 
little while ago from the Senator from Florida how many 
factories would be built, how much money would be invested 
in any industry because of the protection afforded by the 
European war. No one would go into business on the strength 
of the demands created by the European war. ‘Take the poor 
people in the sugar district of Louisiana. Are they happy 
because they have, as the result of the European war, temporary 
protection in their sugar industry, which has been marked for 
final and effectual slaughter in 1916? No; everybody knows 
they are not. Stock in sugar factories of Michigan is a drug 
on the market; the industry is destroyed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me an- 
other interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator can not go to Montana and buy 
sugar stock in that State at 200 per cent of its face value. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, the people of Montana still 
have the spirit of the frontiersmen in their nature. They are 
going to go down with the ship. They would not take a boat 
if they had an opportunity to escape from the sea. [Laughter.] 
Montana is especially fortunate in the character of her citizens. 
They do not make very much fuss over their troubles and do not 
gloat much over their successes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr, President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is my friend from West Virginia 
going-to annihilate me? 

Mr. CHILTON. Do not the facts presented by the Senator 
from West Virginia, which the Senator from Michigan does 
deny, and the facts presented by the Senator from Montana 
IMr. WarsH], which he can not deny, demonstrate to the Sena- 
tor that all that is the matter with him is that he does not 
come from the right State? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President. It simply 
demonstrates that you are whistling to keep up your conrage. 

Mr. CHILTON. I am telling the Senator the facts to show 
that he is wrong. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, The crockery industry of West 
Virginia is not prosperous. The Senator knows that, as does 
everybody else. 

Mr. CHILTON. No; I do not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not think the Senator knows it, either. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do know it; and everyone knows 
it who is at all familiar with the industrial conditions on the 
Ohio River. 

Mic SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 

m? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The “Senator from Michigan" 
wil permit the Senator from Virginia to interrupt him for a 
question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the Senator's contention is 
that the lack of prosperity in the industries of this country to- 
day is due to too many foreign goods coming in, and that the 
Senators idea of great prosperity is a small importation of 
foreign goods. If that is trae, we are having less foreign goods 
coming into this country now than we have had for years, and 
the customs duties have been greatly reduced. If the Senator's 
contention is correct, that prosperit; is measured by the im- 
portation of foreign goods, we ought to have great prosperity 
now; greater, in fact, than we have ever had. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yleld to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly will yield to the Sena- 
tor, although I do not desire to lose the floor. 

Mr. ROOT. Let me ask the Senator from Michigan if his 
view is not rather that the arresting of enterprise in the 
United States now is due to the widespread apprehension of 
the hostility to American enterprise that dominates the party 
of the Senator from Virginia and of his colleagues? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. ROOT. Is it not due—— 

Mt SWANSON. Is the Senator addressing his remarks to 
me 

Mr. ROOT. I am putting a question to a most competent 
person to answer it, the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought the remark was addressed to me. 

Mr. ROOT. No; I am putting the question to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. SWANSON. But I insist that the witness is not im- 
partial. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But competent. 

Mr. ROOT. Witnesses are not expected to be impartial. 
They are expected to be what the Senator from Michigan al- 
ways is—truthful. I am putting the question because I know 
that as a truthful, experienced, and well-informed American 
citizen, there can be but one answer to the question as to 
whether the arresting of enterprise, the failure of Americans 
to put their money into new enterprises, the failure of Amer- 
ieans to enlarge their enterprises, is not due to the fact that 
they are afraid of what the Democratic Party will do to them 
and to their undertakings, and whether they do not feel that, 
after all, the long period of war upon the tariff, war upon the 
trusts, war upon business enterprises, in its various phases, 
there is left a residuum of hostility to American enterprise in 
the Democratic Party, which makes it unsafe for Americans 
to put their money into aew enterprises or the enlargement of 
old enterprises? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In just a moment. I want to com- 
mend the logic of my honored friend from New York to the 
Senator from Virginia. You can not bring about prosperity by 
proclamations. If you could, we would have had prosperity 
long ago. The first proclamation failed; the second was issued. 
The moment he got the reserye-bank law into effect, President 
Wilson dictated the following: 

NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY DAWNS, 

First of a series of laws by which the Democratic Party will serve 
the country— 

Proclaims the Nation's titular head, 

If it was true then, why did it have to be repeated yesterday? 

Prosperity will come— 

Says the President. It must have been a year late. Why did 
it not come under the first proclamation? Proclamation after 
proclamation and still prosperity does not come. The Senator 
from Virginia is right. The customs receipts have fallen off, 
but importations have increased under the free list. 

I heard the Secretary of the Treasury ask a great audience in 
San Diego, Cal, the other day, what was the matter with the 
country, and they were struck dumb. No one could answer. 
Finally, when he said, in the vernacular of the street, Not a 
damn thing," everybody wondered whether it was true. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
to say that he was present? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I was there. 

Mr. CHILTON. And he was struck dumb? [Laughter.] : 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not permanently, Mr. President; 
but I am glad to score one for West Virginia. 

Mr. OWEN rose. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why does the Senator from Okla- 
homa threaten me? [Laughter.] : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to be permitted to make an inquiry. as it 
seems to be in order to make inquiries of the Senator. I do not 
wish to take him from the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Plainly, the Senators on the other 
side are carrying on a most interesting filibuster here. They do 
not permit me to finish my sentence. Indeed, I have been dis- 
posed to conclude my remarks for some time, but for the last 
few hours I have been engaged in yielding to questions of one 

.kind and another from the other side of the Chamber. I am 
not going to single out the Senator from Oklahoma for dis- 
courtesy. I yield for a question, of course. 

Mr. OWEN. The inquiry of the Senator from New York sug- 
gested one to me, I wish to ask the Senator if he does not 
know it to be a fact that the Pujo investigation of the House 
of Representatives developed the fact, from competent testi- 
mony, that half a dozen of the great banking houses, with 125 
individual members connected with those houses holding 326 
direetorates, controlled by the interlocking directorship system 
every one of the great railways of the country; controlled the 
grent insurance companies, with hundreds of millions of assets; 
controlled the great express companies; controlled the telephone 
and telegraph business; controlled the great industrials, such as 
the American Tobacco Co., Amalgamated Copper, and so forth; 
controlled the great banks and trust companies of New York 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and so forth; and altogether 
were shown to control twenty-two thousand millions of stocks 
and bonds, and that they followed the policy, when the Demo- 
cratic Party came in, of deliberately cutting off the purchasing 
of supplies by the railways, cutting down the activities of these 
industrial companies, and themselves were responsible for 
bringing about in this country the hard times which they falsely 
charged to the Democratic Party? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Mr. President, that is a very 
severe indictment, although it has nothing to do with the deficit 
in American revenues, 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator does not answer the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What has your question to do with 
a deficit of a hundred million dollars in the revenues? 

Mr, OWEN. Will the Senator answer the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One at a time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. These men whom the Senator has 
indicted may be responsible for many crimes. I do not know. 
I doubt it, however; but the Democratic administration which 
plunged the country into bankruptcy is responsible to the 
people. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator does not answer the question. 
Will the Senator answer the question, if he can? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I say to the Senator that what 
he has said is a serious indictment against business men. 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it is strictly true, 
but I have no doubt the Senator from Oklahoma believes it to 
be true. 

Mr. OWEN. 


Party. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Several of the men who now sit on 
the Federal Reserve Bank Board, by the favor of the President, 
were on those interlocking directorates, and yet the President 
called them to positions of great responsibility. It seems to 
me there is a great deal of false pretense and sham about 
Democratic ethics. President Wilson nominated the Inter- 
national Harvester monopolist, Thomas H. Jones, to have 
charge of our new Federal banking system. Be consistent, 
gentlemen! If these interlocking directors are criminals, why 
do you take them to your bosom? Why do you call them into 
your party councils? Why do you advise with them and give 
them greater power than they had in their private employ- 
ments? 

Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma knows that is 
the merest folly. You can deceive no one by such arguments. 

I hold in my hand the Chicago Tribune, which says that 
there are 150,000 men out of employment in the city of Chi- 
cago. My God! If they could have heard the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] a few moments ago, they would 
have taken tle train forthwith for his Commonwealth, where 
work is so plentiful. Chicago city officials have decided to 


It is; and they are the allies of the Republican 


classify all jobless men by putting a blue tag on those living 
in Chicago, because those who come from Iowa and from 
Indiana and from Michigan and Wisconsin and from Oklahoma 
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and Ohio to Chicago are to have a different colored tag. They 
will wait until the Chicago jobless have been provided for. 

Now, Senators, you know this condition exists. You know 
that right under the glaring light of the Goddess of Liberty in 
New York Harbor Castle Garden is a public soup house to-day. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly will, for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wanted to inquire of the Senator from 
Michigan if the President of the United States did not take 
one of the chief conspirators to whom the Senator from Mich- 
igan has referred, who himself was on various boards of direc- 
tors, who himself—he and his firm—engineered these combina- 
tions, who himself controlled these railroads, who himself 
practiced all the iniquities of high finance, and put him on the 
Federal Reserve Board to run the affairs of the banks of this 
country under the law, and plunder the country to his heart's 
content? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a straightforward question, 
and it has the double advantage of being both a question and an 
indictment. Everybody knows how Senators squirmed in their 
places upon the cther side of the Chamber when those nomi- 
nations fell upon them for confirmation. Why, when the Presi- 
dent called to Washington his friend, Thomas H. Jones, of the 
International Harvester Trust, who only contributed about 
$25,000 to the Demorcatic campaign two years ago—and I 
guess he raised $25,000 more, according to the evidence, making 
$50,000 altogether for one campaign—and tendered him a place 
at the Federal reserve bank table he found two or three heroic 
Democrats who had the courage to deny him that place. The 
President thereupon wrote a letter to my honored friend from 
Oklahoma, I think—and if I am in error I will stand cor- 
rected—saying that Mr. Jones, while technically connected with 
the International Harvester Trust, a corporation that had been 
ejected from a number of States by acts of legislatures, he was 
in it only a little bit; that he had only one or two shares; that 
he did not go in to make any profit, but to reform the trust. 
But when Mr. Jones, a man of sturdy, bluff, western independ- 
ence and honor, saw that statement from the President of the 
United Stafes to the Senator from Oklahoma he repudiated it, 
saying, "I did not go in for.any such purpose. I did not go in 
to reform it. I approve what they did." 

Senators, what hypocrisy! What hypocrisy to denounce in- 
terlocking directors, to denounce combinations of wealth, to de- 
nounce the unsympathetic millionaire, then give them the best 
positions in the service of the Government, greatly increasing 
their potentiality! 

Paul Warburg is another interlocking director against whom 
the Senator from Oklahoma has so pitilessly arrayed himself. 

Mr. Delano, I understand, was the president of one of the 
great railroads owned by the Gould system, who own the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. and are allied with the telephone 
monopoly; and yet they called Mr. Delano to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and gave him larger powers over the money of the 
people—undoubtedly a good man—but the sniveling hypocrisy 
evidenced by the defenders of the administration appals me. It 
is rank hypocrisy. If the Senator from Oklahoma can palliate 
oF m it, I should like him to do so now. I will gladly 
yield. 

Mr. OWEN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Isay to the Senator from Michigan that he has 
not answered my first question, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, what a brilliant and resource- 
ful reply. It does no credit to the Senator from Oklahomma, 
who voluntarily injected himself into the controversy. I have 
not replied to his question! No other reply is necessary. ‘The 
President of the United States decided the case ngainst the 
Senator from Oklahoma when he put Paul Warburg and Mr. 
Delano on the Federal Reserve Board. 

I know it was a bitter pill for you to swallow. I know how 
long you tried to avoid it. I know that you imperiled the 
country's prosperity by delaying the organization of the board, 
while the Chief of State was trying to reconcile the differences 
in his own party over those appointments. All the Senators here 
know it. I can not disclose any of the secrets of the executive 
session, but I do know that rebellion among Democrats was 
upon every hand. But the same high-handed, autocratic, relent- 
less, and uncompromising authority which forced you to repeal 
the protective tariff law against the wishes of your country- 
men; which has dawdled and delayed the solution of Mexican 
affairs; the same authority which bowed the knee to England 
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and gave her joint supervision in the Panama Canal, for which 
the American people alone had paid; the same authority that 
sent Secretary Bryan to California, post haste, on a de luxe 
train, at extra expense, in order that he might confer with 
Senator Caminetti at Sacramento concerning a séttlement of the 
Japanese controversy—Senator Caminetti, the only person in 
California who showed any interest in Mr. Bryan's visit, and 
who received a most adequate reward from the ndministration— 
the same'authority that is trying to force this Government from 
its path of duty, breaking down the traditions of Washington 
and Jefferson and Madison and Lincoln and Grant and McKin- 
ley, breaking down the consistent policy of this Government for 
more than a hundred years, is leading us into socialism and dan- 
ger. And if this fallacy ever ripens it will be a disappointment 
to the country, as was the tariff law that he framed, as were 
the nppointments that he has made, as was the Panama sur- 
render, as is the Mexican policy, which has resulted in anarchy 
and bloodshed, which could have been easily avoided. And 
yet the President says “the Republican Party has not had a 
new idea in 30 years.’ 

If these are new ideas, I thank God that the Republican 
Party has had the wisdom to ayoid such unnecessary pitfalls 
in its matchless career of half a century. 

I said the President did not represent a majority of his 
countrymen. The majority of the American people never told 
him. to do these things. Woodrow Wilson said, with great 
solemnity, in one of his books, No number less than a majority 
has a right to tell me how I have got to live in America.” Yet 
he received 6,293,419 votes when he ran for President of the 
United States in 1912 and there were 7,604,463 votes cast 
against him. Majority rule, indeed. 

He says he believes in majority rule. In 1912 Wilson and 
Marshall carried a majority vote in 14 States only. A majority 
of votes in 1912 in 34 States proclaimed themselves in favor of 
the American policy of protection. Yet he asserts that nothing 
less than a majority can control him. ‘Thirty-four States of 
this Union voted against his low-tariff and free-trade policy, 
and yet he believes in majority rule. Fourteen States were in 
favor of free trade, and yet we are to suffer for two years 
more until another general election remedies the wrong uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally inflicted by the electorate of our 
country in 1912. Thirty-four States passed a majority vote for 
protection. 'These States are the most diversified, intelligent, 
enterprising, populous in the Union, and I do not mean to be 
invidious by that statement. I only mean to say that 1 in 4 
persons in those 84 States voted in 1912 and 1 in 123 persons 
voted in the 14 States that gave the President a majority. 

What are the States which gave a pronounced majority in 
favor of protection to American industrial labor in 1912? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question to my 
honored friend. I do not want to be taken off the floor, 
however, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair understands that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been interrupted so much 
that I am a little weary. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator tell us how many States 
and what States there were that the candidate of his party 
for the Presidency carried in 1912? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not remember, but I do 
remember the popular vote for protection, 

Mr. THOMPSON. There were two States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Indeed, I am gratified to have this 
information. It was purely accidental, however, that we got 
any votes. I will tell you the States that gave a majority for 
protection. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope my adroit and able friend 
from Missouri is not menacing me. 

Mr. REED. I want to make an announcement, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am a little suspicious of the look 
In the Senator's eye. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. I can not keep it out of my eye when I am look- 
ing over to the Senator continuing his filibuster, but I did want 
to ask the courtesy of the Senator to make an announcement. 

, The l OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
gan yield? 

^ Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield, if I am not yielding the 
oor. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that. 


Mr. REED. If the Senator’s speech is as humorous as this 
introduction it will be worth listening to, but I wish to say that 
on Monday, probably in the evening, if I can then obtain the 
floor, I desire to submit some remarks in support of the yeto by 
the President of the immigration bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that is marvelously 
interesting, because it will be almost the first time in his career 
here when the Senator from Missouri has been in close accord 
with the President on any public question. I shall hear that 
speech. 

But resuming, among the States in the Union which gave a 
pronounced and overwhelming majority in favor of protection 
to American industry and labor in 1912 were California. Does 
anybody deny that? Colorado; I see the Senator from Colorado 
here. Connecticut, Delaware. How is it, I ask the Senator 
from Delaware? Am I right? 

Mr. DU PONT. Yes. y 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa: 
There is no doubt about that. Kansas. Now, how is my friend 
over there, the Senator from Kansas? Kansas gave a majority 
for protection to American industry and labor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator answer as to what two 
States his candidate for the Presidency carried in 1912? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why should the Senator embarrass 
me? He knows we ran two candidates. Why not answer this 
question? 

Mr. THOMPSON. And how many electoral yotes did that 
candidate receive in the Electoral College? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not recall. Did the State of 
Kansas cast a majority of its yote for protection to American 
industry and labor in 1912 and again this year, I ask my honor- 
able friend? Here is the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow]. I ask him. Perhaps the junior Senator does not 
recall that event. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMPSON. On account of the fight between the two 
candidates, ex-President Roosevelt and President Taft, the 
tariff question was lost sight of in Kansas. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, that will not 
do; Kansas people rarely act thoughtlessly. I think the Sena- 
tor from Kansas is a plurality Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHILTON. I merely wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to a fact, if that is material Senator Penrose him- 
self will be in the same position when he comes into this body 
on the 4th of March next under his new election. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from West Virginia 
is progressing. He is now willing to represent Senator PEN- 
xosE here as well as himself. I am quite content to await 
Senator PENROSE's arrival with 250,000 plurality to his credit. 
I guess no one questions his title, or, indeed, the title of the 
junior Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. President, Maine cast its vote for protection to American 
labor in 1912. Does anyone deny that? 

Maryland cast her vote for protection to American industry. 
Iam not unmindful of the rapt attention of the Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber to this recital. I am glad so 
many of them have returned to their seats and honor me by 
their presence. 

Massachusetts cast its vote for protection. I ask the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts if that is not true? Of course I 
am right. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will ask the Senator whether Michigan 
did not record its vote by approximately 110,000 majority for 
protection? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; and yet we have not had 
any influence in restraining the rapacious appetite of our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber, notwithstanding my 
honored colleague and myself bear a commission from that 
great State to this body. Only yesterday the greatest Progres- 
sive club in the State of Michigan, and I think the father of 
all the other Progressive clubs in Michigan, met at Bay City 
and decided unanimously to abandon their separate organiza- 
tion and return in a body to the Republican Party, 

Minnesota cast its vote in favor of protection to American 
industry and labor and against the vicious propaganda of free 
trade, which the President of the United States learned to love 
in his youth, 40 years ago. 

Missouri cast its vote in favor of protection, and but a 
minority in favor of the doctrine of Wilson and Marshall. 
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Montana. At last I have reached the frontier post of Repub- 
licanism, and I think I am right when I say that both the 
Progressive Party and the Republican Party in Montana fa- 
vored protection to American labor and that their vote was con- 
siderably greater than the vote of the Democratic Party for free 
trade, Wilson and Marshall. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yleld to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose that js a challenge to the Senator 
from Montana. I desire to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that the State of Montana did cast its vote in 1012, as it always 
does, in favor of the protection of American industry and 
American labor from the oppression of the trusts and the pro- 
tective tariff, the mother of trusts, and they reaffirmed that 
in the last election when they gave a majority of over 5,000 
votes over both the combined Republican and Progressive votes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the people gave their 
vote for protection, of course; they usually do; and I am glad 
that I have not misstated the condition in Montana. 'There was 
a moment or two when I began to wonder whether I was wrong 
or somebody else was wrong on the other side; but I am grad- 
ually regaining my confidence and feel quite sere the statement 
I made about Montana is not only true, but will bear repetition. 

Nebraska. Nebraska, the home of the three-time candidate of 
the Democracy, the uncrowned king; Nebraska, where free 
silver was born and nurtured for a few short weeks, and in 
whose virgin soil it gently reposes forever [laughter]; Ne- 
braska, from which sprang the doctrine of “a guaranty of bank 
deposits,” which lasted but a few short months in a campaigu 
until the nettles grew upon it and it was quietly interred in its 
native soil alongside the free-silver baby; Nebraska, the home 
of Democratic plant life and other spurious nostrums. 

Nebraska, the residential home of the Secretary of State, now 
divided, however, with North Carolina. One State will not hold 
him and now he lives in two. He always did believe in the 
double standard [laughter], and if he keeps on he will reestab- 
lish the old ratio of 16 to 1. [Laughter.] 

I admire the Secretary of State, however, but I can not for- 
give him for the part he played in earrying Prof. Wilson out of 
the House of Representatives on his shoulders after the West 
Virginia doctrinaire had struck the blow at our domestic pros- 
perity in 1892. He was one of four men who carried Prof. 
Wilson out of the House of Representatives on his shoulders 
after they passed the Wilson free-trade law, which brought on 
the panic of 1893. 

I do not know what part of the physical anatomy of Prof. 
Wilson Mr. Bryan carried out [laughter]; I never made par- 
ticular inquiry as to that; but I do not think he was very par- 
ticular; any part was satisfying; under the circumstances every 
one was delirious with expectation. [Laughter.] How well 
I recall the results of that folly. 

Nevada cast a majority of its vote for protection of American 
industry and labor; and this year it would have elected a Re- 
publiean Senator in place of the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. NEwraANDs] if there bad been just 17 votes more. It cast 
its vote in 1912 in favor of protection to American industry 
and labor; yet the Senator from Nevada joined his colleagues 
on the other side in their raid upon prosperity, having more 
solicitude for party solidarity than the wishes of the electorate 
of Nevada as expressed in the presidential election of 1912. . 

New Hampshire east its vote for protection. 'They had good 
reason to cast their vote for protection; their factories prosper 
under it. This year they reelected their distinguished Senator 
to come back to this Chamber, where he reflects so much honor 
upon his Commonwealth; they elected a Republican for gov- 
ernor of that State; and, for the first time in 14 years, they 
have elected a Republican mayor of the city of Manchester, w:ih 
all its multiplied industries. The citadel of Democracy has 
fallen in New Hampshire; Manchester is no longer a Demo- 
cratic city. 

New Jersey. Can it be possible that is the home of the Presi- 
dent, who says that nothing less than a majority should con- 
trol him; the man who says there should be no inside but all 
outside in government? Shades of the Democratic caucus; 
all outside and no inside. You could not break into a Demo- 
cratic caucus with a jimmy. [Laughter.] Yet in his New 
Freedom he says that the Government should be all outside 
and no inside. 

I hesitate very much to comment on New Jersey, the home 
of the President, and facing as I do the present Presiding Officer 
of the Senate [Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in the chair], and 
yet I think he will bear with me while I state the truth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair trusts the Senator 
from Michigan will pardon him for observing that the Senator 


from Michigan need have no fear or hesitancy for the reason 
he has stated. The Commonwealth of New Jersey is quite able 
to take care of itself. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I never had any fear of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey; it is a pleasure to come within the range 
of his influence. 

But New Jersey cast a majority of its vote in favor of protec- 
tion in 1912, notwithstanding the President lives in New Jersey. 
You would hardly believe it, from the returns of thé election 
last fall, when his candidate for Congress was defeated, but 
itis true. The majority of the voters of New Jersey cast their 
votes in favor of protection to American industry and labor in 
1912, and yet the President leads his party against this over- 
whelming expression of public opinion. 

New Mexico, the latest star in our constellation of States, 
which I had some part in bringing into the Union, of which I am 
very proud, and which is ably represented here by my friends, 
cast a majority of its votes in favor of protection in 1912 and 
again last fall. I ask the Senator from New Mexico if I am 
not right about that? - 

Mr. CATRON. The Senator from Michigan is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The truth is mighty. I have called 
witnesses ever since my statement was questioned on the other 
side of the Chamber. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do, for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the Senator from Michigan did not 
include me in his last remark? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, certainly not. 
If I was courting trouble with anyone on that side of the 
Chamber, I should avoid the Senator from Montana with all 
the adroitness that I could command. No; I did not include the 
Senator. 

Arizona got away from us; Arizona does not seem to have 
quite come up to our expectations in 1912; but we will pass 
that by. The people of that State will have an opportunity 
to correct their folly next year. Most of the mines out there 
are shut down now, and I think they will not want another 
object lesson. 

New York cast a majority of its votes in 1912 for protection 
to American industry and labor; and yet the President of the 
United States says that a majority should control here. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], who does me the honor of 
listening, nods his assent to my suggestion, for which I am 
especially grateful. Last fall how nobly New York again did 
its work. With what consternation did she rout the Democ- 
racy, electing a governor of magnificent proportions, a Senator 
of great promise, both of them protectionists; and even when 
the State fell, and went into the hands of the opposition in some 
offices, the people by a majority vote declared in favor of pro- 
tection to American industry and labor; and yet the President, 
whose book is literally running over with his respect for 
majority control, employed every means in his control to get 
the tariff law repealed, and to put in its place something 
which the people had declared they did not want. 

South Dakota, North Dakota, Ohio—yes, Ohio—pronounced 
itself in favor of protection to American industry and labor. 
Why should it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was the home of Garfield; and 
also of McKinley, whose name is still sacred not only in the 
Commonwealth in which he lived and is buried, but throughout 
the country and, indeed, throughout the civilized world. On 
yesterday the people by thousands decorated their bosoms with 
red carnations, emblematic of their affection for the loved 
McKinley. , 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Ohio 
for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as the Senator from Mich- 
igan has referred to Ohio and to her vote in 1912, may I have 
the permission of the Senator to ask him a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I noticed the other day that when our 
distinguished friend, whom we all delight to see honored, was 
present, some of his very good friends nominated Lim for the 
Presidency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
that; that was confidential. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to ask whether the speech of the 
Senator this evening is in the nature of a speech of acceptance 
of the nomination? 


Iam sorry the Senator mentioned 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; it is intended as a valedictory. 
I am not a candidate, 

Mr. POMERENE. I thought I could, with propriety, ask that 
question, in view of the fact that my own distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Burton] and the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] are not present in the Chamber, and therefore the Sena- 
tor would not necessarily be embarrassed by an answer to the 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, remembering the number of 
candidates Ohio has, I am not surprised that the Senator from 
Ohio is looking abroad. 

Mr, POMERENE. Yes; we have a multitude of them; and I 
would be very glad to have any one of them or the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan receive the nomination—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator is very kind. 

Mr. POMERENE. Because we realize 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is as far as the Senator 
desires to go. 

Mr. POMERENE. Because we realize that none of them 
could be elected. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We will try that out later in an- 
other forum. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the manner in which the Sena- 
tor has spoken of the doctrine of protection, I notice that he did 
not make any reference to the State of Michigan, which at the 
last election, I believe, elected a Democratic governor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, I will refer to that. 

Mr. POMERENE. How did that effect the tariff question in 


that State? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is all right; it was done de- 
liberately; it was not accidental. The people of our State did it 
from choice. He has made a good governor, and is a very 
honorable man. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very glad to hear a tribute to at 
least one Democrat. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, I have always praised Demo- 
crats where I could, but I do not have many opportunities to 
do so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POMERENE. I have observed that for some time the 
Senator from Michigan sees through a glass darkly. In view 
of what the Senator has said with reference to protection in 
the State of Ohio, what kind of protection does the Senator have 
in mind as being indorsed there—protection of the Taft brand 
or protection of the Roosevelt brand? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Both. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in view of the Senators possible 
nomination for the Presidency, does he expect to follow the 
Roosevelt branch of the party. or the Taft branch of the party? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Both. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator, it seems to me, ought to 
take a lesson from those who try to ride two horses going in 
opposite directions at the same time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Ohio is con- 
fused. He has not read the platforms of the two parties. I 
have them here; they are perfectly harmonious on the question 
of protection. I will tell you what kind of protection we nre 
going to have. If I have anything to say about it, or if I am 
to be satisfied with it—which, perhaps, is of very little conse- 
quence—we will have the Ohio brand; we will have the same 
kind of protection that we had under McKinley. I was here 
when McKinley was President and helped to enact the tariff 
law which he signed, and I like that brand of protection myself. 

Mr. POMERENE. 'The Democrats of Ohio will be very glad 
to meet you on that issue. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What there is left of them; they 
got pretty badly licked at the last election. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POMERENE, Not so very badly licked. In a State 
which ordinarily is a hundred thousand Republican, the Repub- 
lican governor was only elected by about 28,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, How much did the Republican 
candidate for Senator get? 

Mr. POMERENE. There were different issues involved in 
that ense; it was not a straightout contest between Republicans 
and Democrats. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My friend from Ohlo is an inno- 
cent-looking man [laughter] and his beautiful brown eyes have 
an enchanting effect upon me; but he is trying to conceal 
something from view. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POMERENE. I was not aware of the fact that I 80 
closely resembled the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator resembles me in many 
respects, especially in his modesty; but the Senator is trying 
to conceal something. He knows that if he had stated the 
majority his colleague to be received at the last election 
in the State of Ohio it would have measured up with the 
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highest ever cast by the Republican Party in past years. He 
knows that, and yet he did not say it—and I am going to say 
for him—Mr. Harding, his colleague to be, received substan- 
tially a hundred thousand majority for Senator. Furthermore, 
as I recollect, both branches of the legislature are Republican. 
Congressman Frank Willis, & young man of splendid propor- 
tions, was pitted against Gov. Cox, and won a most notable 
victory for our party. Yes; the Ohio brand of protection is 
£ood enough for me. It was good enough for Garfield. It was 
good enough for Rutherford B. Hayes. It was good enough 
for William McKinley. That kind of protection is good enough 
for me. President McKinley did not wait until 9.30 o'clock in 
the evening to sign the Dingley bill; he did not withhold his 
signature until all places of business from New York to San 
Francisco had closed, lest he might disturb the business equi- 
librium of the country. President Wilson withheld his signa- . 
ture to the Underwood law until 9 o'clock and 5 minutes, on 
the advice of his Attorney General, lest the new law disturb 
the business of the country. He sprung it on them in the 
night; and, oh, the morning after. [Laughter.] But William 
McKinley, of blessed memory, signed the Dingley law in the 
morning, that his countrymen might take new hope for the day. 
The wonderful effects of that law kept him in the Presidency 
until the assassin cut him off; and the day he was buried there 
was little said about his wanting to be a king and wear a 
crown; there was little said about Emperor McKinley, who was 
taking over-sea possessions that he might wear n crown upon 
his brow. The day he was buried every train of cars in this 
Republic stopped at the hour of his burial, on bridge or moun- 
tain or valley or hill, and paused for full five minutes in com- 
pliment to his memory. The multiplied enterprises of our coun- 
try paused and labor rested for full five minutes at the moment 
of his burial; and, praise God, there was no idleness until his 
example and his teachings were forgotten. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Abandoned, not forgotten. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; as our honored friend from 
Kansas says, not forgotten—abandoned. What a tribute to a 
real party leader with real political principles! He was a far- 
sighted, sagacious President of the Republic. What a tribute! 
Not a vocation unrepresented in this tribute; men of strange 
tongues; workers in mines, forges, and factories; men of for- 
eign birth; men unfamiliar with our institutions; men in every 
part of the world paid their tribute of affection to this mighty 
Ohioan; and it is his principles which attract me to the Ohio 
brand of protection. 

But his political course was not unruflled. After the McKin- 
ley law passed Congress, in 1890, he was retired from the House 
of Representatives under a mistaken judgment of the electorate; 
but it did not take the American people long to rectify that 
error. How the Democracy plumed itself on the retirement 
from Congress of McKinley! To what lengths they went in 
running a shoe-string district through the State of Ohio in order 
to accomplish that purpose! Yet, when he died, the industries 
that had sprung into being by the magic of his genius paid 
reverent tribute to his memory. 

He was a well-poised man. He did not want the War with 
Spain. He did nothing from pique; he was always animated 
by a lofty purpose and the purest patriotism. He tried his best 
to check the growing sentiment in favor of war for Cuban free- 
dom. He knew what war was. He was a soldier when he was 
16 years of age. He was one of the 800,000 soldiers who, at 16 
years of age, fought the battles of this Republic. I heard him 
often protest against it; he knew its full consequences must be 
borne by this Republic. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from deser 
gan yleld to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly do. 

Mr. WALSH. As the Senator from Michigan said to the 
Senator from Ohio that he would run upon both the Progressive 
and the Republican platforms, so far as the tariff is concerned, 
I want to read to him from the Progressive platform as fol- 
lows—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course, it is wholly unnecessary 
to thus nip my boom in the bud, because I will not run at all. 
I have no thought that I shall ever be deemed worthy of such 
confidence. 

Mr. WALSH (reading)— 

We demand tariff revision because the present tariff is unjust to the 
people of the United States. Likewise, we condemn the Payne Aldrich 

bil as unjust to tbe people. 

Waiving the question of the candidacy of the Senator, I 
would like to inquire of him whether he proposes to go on the 
stump and indorse those sentiments? 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, that was in 
anger. Yes; I am going to indorse the principle of protection 
of American industry and labor, and I am going to attack the 
Democratie position as un-American and undesirable. Tour 
frequent platform declarations that we have no constitutional 
right to impose protective duties makes the issue square and 
insures a finish fight from which no Republican will shrink. 
But let me finish what I began some moments ago. Oregon gave 
& majority vote in favor of protection in 1912. Is there any 
doubt about that? When the President of the United States 
says that he is in favor of majority rule, he is ignoring the 
majority for protection in Oregon. 

Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and West Virginia cast a majority of its votes in 
favor of protection to American industry and labor. 

Thirty-four States pronounced themselves by a majority vote 
against the President's policy, including the President's own 
State, and yet he ignored that mandate from the people." 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield further to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to say to the Senator, in addition to 
what the Senator from Montana has said, that in a brief speech 
which I made in the Senate shortly after the election of 1912 I 
read four declarations of the Progressive platform which de- 
nounced in terms the Republican Party. It denounced that 
party because, as the platform said, it had lost its usefulness. 
It denounced the Payne-Aldrich bill. It denounced the manage- 
ment of the Republican Party. It denounced the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party. The party that did that got 
85.000 votes in the State of West Virginia, and the old stand- 
pat Republican Party, to which the Senator still attaches him- 
self and tries to make it appear is still in accord with the 
Progressive Party and its declarations, in 1912 got fifty-odd 
thousand votes, and the Democratic Party got 117,000 votes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Put them together, where they are 
to-day, and I say that there was a majority for protection. 

Mr. CHILTON. If the Senator wants to persist in saying 
that those two things I have named—to wit, the Progressive 
platform and the Republican platform—mean the same thing, 
why, I can not help it, and he can add the two together. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know they do not mean the same 
thing to the Senator from West Virginia, because he is con- 
cerned in keeping up the quarrel between these two wings of 
the Republican Party; but they do mean the same thing to me, 
and in my State they have already come together with prac- 
tical unanimity, and if they come together in the Senator's 
State with the same unanimity the same desirable result will 
be accomplished in the Nation. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to say to the Senator that in the 
election of 1914 West Virginia was one of the few States that 
increased its Democratic delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, that is not to your credit 
nor to the credit of West Virginia. 

Mr. STONE. You elected a Democratic governor in Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, well, that does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. STONE. Of course not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We carried the State by 75,000 
majority for everyone else on the ticket and gained two 
Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. CHILTON. Is the Senator talking about West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no; everything that is said 
here does not necessarily concern West Virginia. I am talking 
about another State. Answering the question of my honored 
friend from Missouri, Congressman Wooprurr, of Michigan, 
elected as a Progressive, told me yesterday that his party had 
met formally at Bay City two or three days ago and dis- 
solved the Progressive Party and had come over in a body to 
the Republican Party. I hope our friend from West Virginia 
can get some comfort out of that situation. I know I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Possibly the Senator from West Virginia will 


retort that that is no particular credit to the people of Mich- 


igan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, well, he did not say that. It 
required the acumen of the Senator from Montana to concoct 
sueh a retort [laughter], and it was not original with him. 
I do not mean that, however, as a criticism of my friend. You 
have gotten into the habit of quarreling among yourselves. 
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E T a enumerated the States that pronounced in favor 

rotection two years ago. It is a striking summary. They, 

declared in favor of the American 5 British policy, 

the American policy; not the policy that has demoralized and 

driven to desperation the workmen of England and the workmen 
of America. 

os the President: 

, for m art, believe t " 
TTT 

Oh, what sadness must have crept over his heart when he as- 
certained that our Democratic friends had locked themselves 
in the Committee on Finance and pulled down the curtains 
and shut the blinds, and were as impervious to counsel as 
though they had been in a tomb in the catacombs! 

That is good doctrine when one is not moved by passion or 
cheered on by ambition. In his book on the New Freedom, at 
page 223, the President says that the Government should be 
“all outside and no inside.” How can he approve the methods 
by which most of the legislation of his party in Congress has 
been accomplished this year? You would naturally suppose he 
would be saddened by the spectacle of his party locking them- 
selves behind closed doors to perfect legislation which he, as 
President of the United States, must approve. 


I, for one, have the conviction that 
aum I. — — n Government ought to be all out- 


Said President Wilson before he came to the White House: 
I, for my part, believe that there ought to be no place— 


That includes the Senate, it includes the House of Repre- 
sentatives— t 
that there ou, be no ce where an can 
tote du id Ad "- " ything be done that eve» 

At page 129 the President said in his New Freedom: i 

There is not any legitimate privacy about Government. Government 
must, if it be pure and correct in its processes, it must be absolutely. 
public in ev ng that affects it. I can not imagine a public man 
with a conscience having a secret that he would keep from the peopla 
&bout their own affairs. 

Yet the Senators in this body have witnessed more secrecy in 
the last two years in the perfection of legislation and in their 
party plans than has ever been seen here before. 'The President 
ought either to disapprove it or he ought to take in that highly 
ethical sign. 

He calls the House chiefs in council to check the deficit. Why 
not proclaim it to the world? Why not have it all outside and 
no inside? Why not let the people know what this deficit is? 
Why call the party chieftains in council behind closed doors? 

I do not think he intended to do harm, I do him the credit 
to say that, because in his first message he said he would not 
do the country any harm. He wrote a great deal on building 
up trade. and especially our foreign trade. It is marvelous 
how these Democrats like foreign trade. They would rather 
see one shipload go abroad with a few products for sale than to 
see 100,000 trainloads go up and down the highways of our 
country. If all our population were to rely for employment on 
the amount of goods we sell abroad, idleness would prevail 
throughout our land; we could not keep the people in New York 
City thus employed, let alone the balance of the country. 

I understand the domestic commerce of this country amounts 
to upward of $45,000,000,000 annually. The figures are simply, 
appalling. That is the commerce which we should encourage. 
Our domestic commerce—that may be seen on the highways, in 
wagons, in cars, going at all hours of the day to the American 
market place. 

I never knew a good loyal Democrat in my life who did not 
take a great deal more satisfaction in a shipload of products 
sent abroad than in a thousand loads sold upon our streets, 
That is the fundamental mistake the Democratic Party labors 
under. I would not buy a dollar’s worth of goods in Europe 
that could be made at home by our own people. 

Look at Canada. There are 7,000,000 people across our north- 
ern border. Her citizens may come here at daybreak under 
this Democratic law, drive into one of our chief cities, occupy, 
our market place, sell the production of their fields and their 
factories and their looms, take our money, and return at night- 
fall without being burdened at all with the expense of main- 
taining the American Government. They not only have the 
blessed privilege of enjoying the American market place without 
cost, but they enjoy their own markets exclusively at the same 
time, 5 

If I had my way about it, I would not buy European goods 
that could be made at home. Then we would not have com- 
plaints of 150,000 jobless men in Chicago and 500,000 in New 
York. We would not have complaints of idleness from every 
city in the Union. The people would have work to do, and then 
Dun’s Review would not record the failures of 1914 as the 
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greatest in number and volume that ever occurred in the his- 
tory of our Government, 

I do not wonder the President feels called upon to make 
weekly proclamations of coming prosperity; and yet it does not 
come, and never will under Democratic management, 

Ours is an ideal Governinent, and we should have more solici- 
tude for our own people than we have for the people of other 
lands. Our charity ought to begin at home. "We should be 
appreciative of tiie people who fight our battles. There is not 
a citizen of Canada who could be drafted to fight under our 
banner. Why should we give them our market place in com- 
petition with those who win our victories on land and sea. 
They do not pay any of our taxes. Our so-called war tax, which 
is a deficiency tax pure and simple, does not touch our neigh- 
bors on the north. Our own people sustain our Government, 
and aliens should not be accorded equal privileges with our 
own. 

What a matchless array of figures I cited to you from the 
census of the United States. No one man can disprove them. 
Millions upon millions in that one decade of Republicanism 
were added to the national wealth. We must constantly in- 
crease our independence of the world and not place too much 
reliance on foreign favor. The time may come, and it may 
result from this European war, when Great Britain will en- 
circle all her dominions with a protective-tariff wall that will 
exclude us from the best foreign market place in all the world. 
She may put a tari wall around her possessions, buying from 
Canada the products of her mines and forests and her cereals, 
using for her own benefit her matchless productions in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, She may out of Egypt furnish her- 
self with cotton and with wheat. 'There may grow out of this 
war a confederated England, just as a confederated Germany 
grew out of the Franco-Prussian War. When that time comes 
and the spirit which is now prevalent throughout the Empire 
is given practical effect, America will have lost her best cus- 
tomer in all the world. 

We sell to England about $600,000,000 worth of the products 
of our fields and our factories every year. When she ceases 
to buy from us, to whom will we sell? Tell me, my Democratic 
friends. You have been so generous to our rivals; when we 
nre driven out of the British market by British protection, tell 
me to what country will we sell the $600,000,000 worth of 
American products, the fruits of our genius? Oh, how silent 
sit the Senators upon the other side. [Laughter.] You can not 
find a customer in all the world to take the place of Britain ‘f 
you lose her. I want to tell you that there is a sentiment 
throughout the British Empire growing stronger every year in 
favor of following the American example and the French ex- 
ample and the German example by giving protection to her own 
people and preventing the poaching of her neighbors. And if, as 
a result of this war, her colonies should be more closely united 
in a general commercial policy as a result of the fighting going 
on to-night upon a hundred battle fields, and a confederation 
should result, we will have lost the best customer we have in 
the entire world. 

Then the wisdom of the fathers who advocated American in- 
dustrial independence and diversification of productions, so that 
the chair maker may buy shoes of the shoemaker, clothes from 
the tailor, carpets from the carpet weaver, glass from the glass- 
maker, each patronizing the toil of other men, thus contributing 
to a prosperous whole. How great the wisdom of the fathers 
when they proclaimed that we could not buy in a cheap market 
and retain a dear market in which to sell. Our market is the 
best in all the world; as the world progresses, and it is progress- 
ing onward, I would not be at all surprised if out of this war 
the most autocratic government in Europe should become the 
greatest republic. 'The cheers of the people of Russia are as 
sweet music to the Czar. He has never before heard them since 
he ascended the throne of Russia. For the first time in his 
experience, at the head of the Russian State, he walks among 
his people unarmed and unafraid. If when this war is over the 
people ask for a democracy it would not surprise me at all to 
see it granted. Common suffering creates a wonderful bond of 
sympathy between men. 

I wish I could detail to this Senate the personal conversa- 
tion I had a few years ago with the Emperor of Germany, in 
which he expressed some interesting views on the American 
and the German tariffs, but I forbear. I believe that all Europe 
is destined to be protective in its fiscal policy. Sentiment in 
the House of Commons to-day can not be overlooked, and when 
they become more strongly confederated we will lose our best 
customer abroad. 

We protectionists believed that we were producing too much 
wheat and cereals. So we got the Department of Agriculture to 
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make some experiments with our soil and determine whether 
or not we could raise sugar from the beet. I remember with 
what misgivings: the Secretary of Agriculture conducted his 
experiments in different States. We felt that we ought to pro- 
duce sugar here. We were paying hundreds of millions for our 
sugar abroad. We felt that if we could take the burden off of 
wheat and the cereals and plant in the same fields a product 
which we badly needed we could thus retain the money which 
would otherwise be expended abroad. 

Do you know that the island of Cuba has a productive sugar 
capacity of more than 5,000,000 tons a year? They can supply 
nearly double the American demand. But there is no reason in 
the world why we should permit them to do it, thus exhausting 
our gold supply. 

Oh, no; we must diversify our productions, and by so doing 
retain our gold supply. Every dollar's worth of goods we buy 
abroad we must pay for in yellow gold, and it is an axiom of 
good government that you can not buy your products abroad and 
hold your gold supply at home. 

Under the Republican administrations gold has been running 
into our Treasury like a maddening river from every part of 
the world. 'That is the reason why our credit is unexcelled. 
Is it any wonder that every fourth citizen of the Republic had 
a bank account to his credit when President Wilson stood on 
the front steps of this Capitol and took the oath of office as 
President of the United States? Is it any wonder that from a 
policy so wise we have been able to gather in money enough to 
pay all the expenses of our Government and greatly reduce the 
national debt? 

From Lincoln to Taft no hasty Cabinet council has ever been 
held to take care of an increasing national deficit in the reve- 
nues of this country. 

We partially built the Panama Canal out of our current in- 
come. We left $30,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds in the Treas- 
ury. The Democrats propose to take them out and put the 
money into this ship-purchase plan—a purely socialistic doc- 
trine. If the President had gone to the country on that issue, 
he would have felt very much as he is feeling now regarding the 
immigration question. If he had ever had that put in his party 
platform, I think he would have been a private citizen to-day. 
It wil be a bad law; it commits this Government to a folly— 
Heaven only knows what fruit it may bear. 

Up in the blue mountains of California, in a little room with- 
out a roof over it, the silent student of the stars is studying the 
course of the planets. He is ascertaining their distance from 
the earth and fixing charts by which ships on the sea will be 
navigated for years to come. The maps that he is making there 
In the blue mountains of California will guide our vessels for a 
quarter of a century. How silently he works, this student of 
the stars, smoothing out the way of the mariner by night or by 
day! What we are doing, however, here to-day makes confu- 
sion worse confounded. We are not fixing safe charts for the 
ship of state; we are making no plans by which shoals may be 
avoided. We are by this bill rushing headlong onto the rocks 
of socialism. 

What the next move will be only the * Doctor" knows. He 
is not a good diagnostician. He may say, * We have not gone 
quite far enough; we must take over the railroads and operate 
them; we must take the mines" Already there is a widespread 
propaganda in favor of the Government taking over the mines. 

How the Government will prosper when it has blunted the 
initiative of the individual and discouraged him in his strug- 
gles of life! Oh, but the President says we must cultivate our 
neighbors to the south, You can not get any trade from South 
America or Central America under any circumstances until 
you treat South America and Central America justly. You 
can not put your soldiers into any country of Central or South 
America to subjugate the people and foist upon them a govern- 
ment which they do not want and get any trade or any good 
he out of such country. We have not a friend to the south 
of us. 

Mexico—think of it. I guess I will not talk about Mexico. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Go ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have neither the time nor the 
disposition to do it. I have been brought close enough to that 
controversy to know something about it. I know where the 
Mexican revolution was born. I know the character of the men 
behind it Down here in the Hibbs Building sits n lawyer who 
got the first $50,000 in gold t was ever paid out of the Mexi- 
can treasury for throwing dust in the eyes of President Diaz 
and his administration. 

I know it, because under oath he told me so. That has been 
the headquarters of this revolutionary propaganda. Yet this 
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man is permitted to freely pass from his office in Washington 
to Carranza or to Villa, and he seems to be marvelously suc- 
cessful in his business of revolutions in Central and South 
America. 

He prophesied the downfall of Zelaya in Nicaragua. He had 
a band in the revolution of Guatemala. He spent most of his 
time one summer between Guatemala City and the City of 
Mexico. Many people thought he was trying to form a combi- 
nation to get control of the Mexican Central Railroad from the 
Mexican Government, then throw it into combination with the 
railroad of Guatemala, and then tie it up with the Keith system 
in Central America, A conference in a New York hotel held 
up the battle of Juarez for two days, while an attempt was made 
to adjust the railroad and the oil differences of five men, who 
held in the hollow of their hand the destiny of 17,000,000 Mexi- 
can people. 

I charge here that all the lives that have been lost, all the 
blood that has been shed, all the treasure that has been sacri- 
ficed, all the feelings that have been wounded, all the hearts 
that have been broken, all the widows that have been made, all 
the children that have been made orphans has been caused by 
the rapacious appetite of a few men to control the railroad and 
the oil interest of Mexico, and our Government, consciously or 
unconsciously, has loaned itself to those men. 

There is a man here now in this Capitol named Llorente—I 
do not know whether he is in the galleries or not; if he is, he 
will hear my opinion of him—who spent his time on the Mexi- 
can border in an American hotel in El Paso, where he had 
millions of dollars to his credit, hiring men to blow up bridges 
and destroy railroad tracks. I talked to a man in the prison 
at El Paso, who told that this man told him the arrangement 
that had been made with him by Llorente in the consular 
office rendered him immune from prosecution. Llorente used 
the officers of this Government, of the Department of Justice, 
to further his diabolical purposes. After the death of Madero, 
Llorente was taken to Mexico City and incarcerated in a 
Mexican prison because he failed to account for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which had been placed at his disposal 
and which he used with such a lavish hand in American cities 
in defiance of our laws of neutrality to further the ends of & 
few very ambitious, very adroit, and very selfish men in 
Mexico. 

It is said that the President at Indianapolis the other day 
actually “chuckled,” as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD puts it, 
when somebody referred to his watchful waiting policy in 
Mexico. Chuckled! Oh, Mr. President, chuckled at what? At 
the discomfiture of 17,000,000 people? At a devastated Re- 
publie? At the loss of American prestige with our immediate 
neighbor on the south? Chuckled! Surely it could not have 
been because 17 marines lost their lives under our flag at Vera 
Cruz, 


Mr. BRISTOW. Why did he go to Vera Cruz? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We went to Vera Cruz because he 
was angry at Gen. Huerta. He ordered Huerta to get off the 
throne, which Huerta did not do; so, then, the President 
blocked his loans in Europe and hung a sign on him that he 
was an undesirable citizen, and the whole world was asked to 
outlaw him. Some of us did not want the Huerta government 
destroyed unless there was some other government acceptable 
to the people of Mexico to put in its place. 

Mr. BRISTOW. After Huerta, then what? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, how often I have heard the 
question asked, After Huerta, what?" Then one day a few of 
our marines landed and went up the street, not knowing that 
martial law had been proclaimed, and were apprehended by a 
subordinate and told that they must consider themselves prison- 
ers. The marines walked along with the officer until one of his 
superior officers came along, and they told him that they were 
bluejackets from an American vessel and had no thought of 
violating the law, and he let them go, returned them to their 
ship, and made an apology for their apprehension; and yet, 
before a joint session of the two Houses of Congress, we were 
asked to give authority to the President to require Gen. Huerta 
to salute the American flag with 21 guns, when he did not have 
powder enough to fire 2 guns, let alone 21 guns. [Laughter.] 
And the 21 guns have not been fired yet, although 21 lives and 
more were lost because of our ill-advised act. 

The whole thing is a pitiful travesty. 

Oh, such devastation, such ruin, such disaster, and all for 
nothing! And we gave arms and ammunition to those bandits. 


I have often wondered whether the 17 soldiers who sleep under 
our flag were really sent to their final rest by the powder and 
the guns that were placed in their hands through the kindness 
of the American Executive. 


If that is a ehapter in the history of this Government which 
our friends on the other side like, all right. In the eyes of the 
civilized world we haye proven ourselves utterly and entirely 
incompetent to deal with a delicate situation at our very doors 
involving a doctrine of the American Government recognized for 
more than 75 years. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
ee tane Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 

owa 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator’s remarks on this subject are 
very interesting. I should like to ask him what he thinks about 
the shipping of cartridges and rifles and ammunition across the 
water to be used in helping to kill people over there for the sake 
of profit to manufacturers in this country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has long been the doctrine of 
nations that it was legitimate. I do not know that it is highly 
moral, but it is legitimate to deal with belligerents. We have 
done it. We did it during the Cuban insurrection, during her 
trouble with Spain. I remember to have called one night at 
the palace of the governor general in Habana with Gen. Fitz- 
hugh Lee when that controversy came up with the governor 
general of Cuba. I have never known it to be otherwise than 
legal, at least to engage in such an enterprise. 

Mr. KENYON. Is it not just as reprehensible to do that as it 
is to permit shipments into Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The situation in Mexico repre- 
sents our modern idea of neutrality. The President has made 
it easy to send arms across the border into Mexico. I know 
that hundreds of millions of cartridges have been shipped into 
Mexico during the last two years; Capt. Hopkins, who has an 
office in the Hibbs building, had a hand in those shipments. 
Flint & Co., of New York, had a hand in those shipments. 
Llorente, whom I spoke of a moment ago, shipped munitions of 
war into Mexico as nails, and under various misleading names, 
The neutrality law was changed by Executive order. I did not 
favor the neutrality law passed three years ago at the instance 
of President Taft. I felt we were going to get into trouble by 
that law, and said so in conference with our committee at the 
White House; but it was passed, and the President was vested 
with a broad discretion, and has made common cause with 
bandits. He hurled his anathemas to set aside Huerta and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Carranza and Villa, sending emissaries 
to both camps, and making it easy for them to get guns. Ifa 
state of war existed in Mexico, why were they not accorded 
belligerent rights? I recognize the humane spirit which has 
prompted the question of the Senator from Iowa. I wish they 
might not come here for arms. But, above all things, we 
should not place guns in the hands of aliens to be used against 
our own countrymen on the slightest provocation. 

We went to Mexico with our fleet to prevent the landing of 
munitions of war for Gen. Huerta. We sent our entire battle- 
Ship fleet down there with very slight provocation and then 
backed off while a shipload of ammunition for Huerta was 
landed down near the terminus of the Tehuantepee Railroad, 
below Tampico, and our hasty flight of battleships from New- 
port News to Vera Cruz cost the lives of 17 of our boys. One 
of my dearest friends was in command of the dreadnaught 
Utah, and with 3,000 men marched through the streets of Vera 
Cruz in the face of desultory firing from the tops of dwellings. 
He took his ship and crew safely back to New York Harbor, 
only to be forcefully retired by the plucking board while in the 
very prime of his useful life. 

But I am diverted. [Laughter.] I thought I was going to 
have time to analyze fully the speeeh of the President at 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. CATRON. We are here. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has plenty of time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am glad to see these encouraging 

. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘This is indeed a tumultuous as- 
semblage. [Laughter.] 

I intended to go through that speech line for line, I wanted 
to call your attention to the fact—and it is a fact, and I say it 
very respectfully, because no one has a higher respect for the 
presidential office than myself—that from the hour President 
Wilson entered the White House he has never discussed in 
detnil any question with Congress or with the country. 

Now, think that over. He did not discuss the tariff question ; 
he simply laid down his ultimatum. He never diseussed the in- 
tricacies of the banking system. He has not discussed in detail 
the immigration bill. He did not discuss the Mexican problem 
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when he called us together with so much solemnity. He just 
told us that Huerta could not be tolerated and wanted our 
authority to get rid of him. He wrote the resolution in his own 
way and delivered it to his friends on the committee. 'The 
House of Representatives passed it under orders, but when it 
came to the Senate committee they promptly drove a 16-inch 
shell through it and eliminated all personal reference to Gen. 
Huerta, against whom the President directed his spleen. 

He has never discussed the Mexican question at all. He has 
never discussed any public question in detail since he became 
President, until his speech at Indianapolis the other day, and 
1f he ever repeats that performance his political doom is sealed. 
[Laughter.] 

I do not know of a Democrat in the country who approves it. 
Of course, I am not in the confidence of them all; How could 
they approve it? 

Mr, CUMMINS. There are comparatively few of them left. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I join with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa in the hope that they will all see the error of 
their ways. The President says that the independents are the 
only real people in the country; that they can dictate who shall 
and who shall not win; and while patting them on their backs 
tor their independence he says that teamwork is essential in 
politica] affairs and anyone who will not play at his proper 
place on the team ought to get out of the game. Well, I can 
not harmonize; if the independent deserves this approval, the 
fellow that does the teamwork is an outlaw. 'These two horses 
are going in opposite directions. 

Mr. President, our Democratic friends have established em- 
ployment bureaus now in all the post offices [Laughter.] We 
never thought of such a thing under a Republican administra- 
tion, when there were more jobs than there were men to fill 
them; but, lo and behold, every post office is now a public em- 
ployment agency! Think of it—idleness everywhere and post- 
masters out trying to find work for the unemployed! Why, 
President McKinley never thought of doing that. No Repub- 
liean President ever thought of turning post offices into employ- 
ment bureaus; but if the postal receipts fall off as rapidly for 
the balance of the President's term as they have been falling off 
up to this time, and general business continues to dwindle, they 
will not have any postal business to do and postmasters can 
devote their entire time to the employment agency. [Laughter.] 

What a Utopian dream! I suppose they want the unemployed 
to apply by mail for a job, and thus increase the postal receipts. 

Mr. KENYON. Where would he go? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. God only knows. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To West Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I must say to my honored friend 
from Iowa that I have lost faith in West Virginia since the 
Senator from West Virginia said: 

The Republfcan Party has not had a new idea in 30 years! 


[Laughter on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair regrets to call the atten- 
tion of the galleries again to the fact that it is a rule of the 
Senate that there shall be no confusion in the galleries. The 
Chair will be compelled to enforce the rules and clear the 
galleries if disturbance arises again, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I hope the Repub- 
lican Party will be spared the ideas that are so common in the 
official life of our country to-day. Not a new thought in 30 
years! 

1 have given figures to show that during 50 years of continu- 
ous Republican rule there was prosperity everywhere. 

The abandonment of our tariff law was brought about by the 
agitation of importers and doctrinaires, The professional im- 
porters kept up the agitation, since which time these pelican 
patriots are the only people who prosper. They have done most 
of the business of the country and have pocketed most of the 
profit. 

The publie has had no benefit from the change. Everyone 
pays as much for everything as he did before. The high cost of 
living has not been lowered. The only difference is it is more 
difficult to find employment under the new law. I saw in a 
paper the other day that there were 500,000 idle people in New 
York. A paper before me shows that there are 250,000 idle 
men in Chicago. I saw 6,000 idle men before an automobile 
factory in my own State one day last year. If the present ad- 
ministration is responsible for this condition, God pity it. 

Mr. President, I have spoken much longer than I had expected 
to do, and while I appreciate the continued interest in my re- 
marks, I think I will suspend for the day. 


Monday, February 1, 1915. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, at the time the 
Senate took its recess on Saturday evening I was discussing the 


question of national revenues and the ability of the Govern- 
ment to meet its necessary expenses. All Senators, I think, 
without regard to party, agree that the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment are not in satisfactory condition. The expenditures of 
the Government are vastly in excess of our income and unnec- 
essary appropriations may plunge the country into a huge na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly, for a question, so long 
as I am permitted to retajn the floor. 

Mr. STONE. I wish merely to make an announcement. I 
want to say to the Senator, and particularly to my friends on 
the other side, that, if I can find a chance to-morrow, wedging 
in between two of the speakers on the other side, I wish to 
submit some observations on this bill. I wish especially to 
invite my Republican colleagues to honor me with their presence. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that is a very wel- 
come announcement, Anything that the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri may say upon this bill will be regarded with very 
great interest, because we all know that he speaks independ- 
ently, that he uses his own judgment, and that he reaches his 
own conclusions without reference to the desires or ambitions 
of others conneeted with the Government. 

I was speaking, Mr. President, of the excess of expenditures 
over ineome, and this question goes vitally to the wisdom of 
embarking upon an experiment, to say the least, which the Gov- 
ernment has never in any emergency in its history felt called 
upon to undertake in the past. Am I wrong in saying that the 
expenditures are vastly in excess of the revenues? Certainly 
no Senator upon the other side of this Chamber will deny that 
statement. The hasty council of Cabinet ministers called at the 
White House yesterday indicates a very acute condition in the 
affairs of our Treasury, and an order seems to have gone out— 
I do not know how authentic it is, but the public press has 
carried it—that all appropriations are to be scaled down and 
that we are to have no river and harbor bill; that the harbor 
work now partially done is to be neglected. I certainly deplore 
that situation. I feel that our river and harbor work should be 
done. It is all right for those who believe that, in the interest of 
economy, more rigid management is required. I have no criti- 
cism to make upon those who opposed the last ball. Their work 
seems to have borne fruit, as both the Senate and House Com- 
mittees of Commerce have taken from the proposed river and 
harbor bill millions of dollars that were carried in the last bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator's State suffered? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; my State has suffered; but 
my State always suffers when the Democracy is in power. But 
I was speaking of the necessity for economy, and I do not like 
to quote the junior Senator from Iowa or other Republican 
Senators upon that question when we can have first-hand infor- 
mation from our opponents. 

During my service in Congress I have learned to admire many 
Democrats, and to love some of them. I have in my heart only 
the kindliest feelings toward them all politically misguided 
though they may be; but my admiration has been especinlly 
strong for the Representative from New York, Mr. FITZGERALD, 
who upon many occasions has demonstrated his independence 
of his party. What does he say about the necessity for economy ? 
Quoting from Mr. FrrzaGEeRArp in the House of Representatives 
at the last session, I find the following: 

It may seem somewhat strange— 

Said that distinguished New York Democrat— 


but I hope it Is not out of place, to remind Members on this side of the 
House that the Democratic platform pledged us in favor of economy 
and to the abolishment of useless offices; but it did not declare, Mr. 
Chairman, that the party favored economy at the expense of Republicans 
and the abolition of useless offices in territor represented in this House 

Republicans while favoring a different doctrine wherever a Demo- 
cratic Representative would be affected. In a few months I shall be 
called upon in the discharge of my officia] duties to review the record 
that this Democratic House shall have made in its authorization of 
the expenditure of the public moneys. Whenever I think of the horrible 
mess t I shall be called upon to present to the country on behalf of 
the Democratic Party I am tempted to quit my place. 


This is a Democrat talking, a distinguished Democrat from 
New York, the acknowledgéd leader of the House Committee on 
Appropriations at the present time; and yet this man solemnly 
says to his colleagues in the House of Representatives: 


Whenever I think of the horrible mess that I shall be called upon to 
present to the country on behalf of the Democratic Party I am tempted 
to quit my place. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question, certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him what the 
quotation is that is being read? I did not understand what it 
was from. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is from Representative JOHN J. 
FiTzcERALD's admonition to bis Democratic colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, and of course it is excellent authority. 
No one could speak with zreater authority upon the question 
of the “ horrible mess” than Representative FITZGERALD, of New 
York. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question, certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Since the Senator is referring to the city of 
New York, I did not eateh the number of unemployed men the 
Senator told us the other day were in the city of New York. 
Can he recall? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not surprised at that. Nobody 
has been able to catch them accurately, and I do not know that 
I could state the number accurately, but I think it is around 
four or five hundred thousand. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; my recollection is that the Senator stated 
it was 500,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. The statement seemed so startling that I looked 
up the total vote in the city of New York in the recent election, 
and I find that it was 481,444 votes for governor in the city of 
New York. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 'That does not indicate very much 
on this point. 

Mr. WALSH. So the Senator thinks there are more than 
100,000 more men out of employment in the city of New York 
than there were votes cast? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, I did not say 
that out of the voters of New York there were four or five hun- 
dred thousand unemployed men. I am talking about the unem- 
ployed in the city of New York. I am talking about unnatu- 
ralized citizens and young men under voting age—people who 
live in New York. Those are the figures. If these figures are 
offensive, I withdraw them. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not take any pleasure in a 
recital of that kind, but I think the reports of the committees 
appointed by the mayor verify my statement. : 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that the Senator is giving us the 
total number of unemployed, without reference to whether they 
were voters or not. I simply put these figures in for the sake of 
comparison. I understand now the Senator's contention is that 
there are 100,000 more men unemployed in the city of New 
York than the total number of voters. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am speaking accurately, if the 
reports of employment committees and labor unions can be 
believed. No census has been taken. Take Chicago: Of the 
citizens of Chicago—now, mark you, citizens of Chicago—the 
Chicago Tribune says there are 150,000 unemployed. The Sena- 
tor knows there is always, during periods of distress, a large 
drift of unemployed people to the cities. That is always true, 
and it was so true in Chicago that they were obliged to tag 
those who lived in the city and were entitled to its natural pro- 
tection. I am inclined to think, from what I have seen in the 
newspapers and from the statement of prominent officials in 
Chicago, that it is not at all an extravagant statement to say 
that there are 250,000 people out of employment in Chicago 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the figures given were 150,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One hundred and fifty thousand 
Chicago people. That does not include the people who live in 
the surrounding country and who have come into the city; but 
idie men came in so rapidly that they were obliged to tag those 
who belong there with a blue tag in order that they might be 
cared for first. 

I do not want to make an extravagant statement about that. 
I have seen the figures. It is not at all out of proportion, If 
Chicago has from 200,000 to 250,000 unemployed, it is not at 
all extravagant to say that New York has 500,000 unemployed; 
Mayor Mitchel says there are 200,000 more men out of employ- 
ment in New York this winter than last. A few days ago, when 
I was in California, I heard the statement that there were 50,- 
000 unemployed people in Los Angeles, I do know that the 
most common thing in southern California to-day is the tramp. 
Doorbells are rung and people apply for food throughout south- 
on DIA every day, and neither of these States are excep- 

onal. 
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Mr. President, I have in my hand now—I did not intend to 
read it—a statement by Supt. Sears, of the Bureau of State 
Employment of Massachusetts, I am inclined to think that 
Supt. Sears was appointed to his place by Goy. Walsh. I am 
not sure. Perhaps the Massachusetts Senators can set me right 
upon that point. Anyway, Supt. Sears, of the Bureau of State 
Employment of Massachusetts, says in his last report—and this 
is not music to my ears; it is very regrettable. It is a drama. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. A tragedy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; “tragedy” is a better word. 
Supt. Sears refrains from attributing this condition of affairs to 
either the European war or the low tariff. 

I am simply interpreting the cold facts and figures— 


Said Mr. Sears— 
that the work of this bureau records when I say that the labor situa- 
tion, as reflected by our contact with it, is discouraging. 

I should like to know if the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire knows this official? 

Mr. HOLLIS. No; I have never heard of him. I thought Mr, 
Gettyman was the Democratic appointee; but I am not sure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Sears may be the commissioner 
of labor. But he says: 


I am simply interpretin 


the cold facts and figures that the work of 
this bureau records when 


say that the labor situation, as reflected by 
our contact with it, is discouraging. Yesterday, as a typical day, we 
had what we term an attendance of 3,000 persons looking for work. To 
these 3,000 we had a grand total of 82 jobs to offer. 

That is deplorable, is it not? 

It is a tragedy, as the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULS- 
BURY] says—$82 jobs to 3,000 men in one day. 

Did the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH] catch those 
figures? I should like to have him understand them. I am 
reading from the report of the superintendent of the bureau of 
employment in Massachusetts, Mr. Sears. I do not know his 
polities; his statement is official. 

The overage daily demand by employers for help of all classes for 
the month of August was 52. For the same month last year we were 
receiving calls for help from employers at the rate of 82 a day. 

These are not pleasant things, but they are official, and we 
should have the courage to look them in the face. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am greatly interested in the 
figures the Senator gives, and I am equally interested in the con- 
clusions he draws from them. I take it that his conclusions are 
that this is all due to the change in the tariff? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The war in Europe is not a factor to be con- 
sidered at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; it was not when these figures 
were.made. These are not war figures. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I yield to my honored 
friend for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to state that I have 
too much faith in the candor of the Senator from Michigan to 
believes that he seriously believes the statement he made that 
this is entirely owing to the tariff situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
said that the figures I have read from the Massachusetts com- 
missioner were figures which antedated the European war. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask whether the 
Senator can not recall, in his memory as a representative Re- 
publiean, the conditions when idle men clogged the streets of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New York? I can recall 
very, very well many times when labor was stalking the streets 
asking for bread or employment under the Republican régime. 
I can recall that the first time I ever heard of a soup house or 
& bread line standing at Fleischman's, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Tenth Street, until midnight, was under the régime and 
domination of a Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress. 

The Senator can not palm off this nonsense on an intelligent 
publie, that this is entirely the result of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. On Saturday night last he went on to tell of the 
magnificent results that had been accomplished during the 
régime of the Republican Party, criticizing the President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of course it was a period of great 
i rosperity. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, he might just as well 
have gone on and—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Michigan is not intending to yield the floor. 

5 MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not want him to yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am perfectly willing to yield to 
the Senator, but I do not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know it is rather—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled a dozen times 
that a Senator on the floor can only be interrupted for the 
purpose of a question, and if he yields to anything further than 
that he does yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not want to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has been notified of 
that fact three times. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then I will stop. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly the Senator from 
Michigan is refusing to be interrupted except for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. He did not refuse, as I under- 
stood him. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair understood. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I failed to hear him. I ask 
the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator will give me his 
nttention, I desire to say that under every rule that I have 
known in this body since I have been familiar with its procedure 
I could have yielded to the Senator from New Jersey and 
allowed him to say what I think he could say so well, but under 
this new rule which the other side of the Chamber has at- 
tempted to establish a Senator yields to an interruption at the 
peril of losing the floor, and I am thus deprived of the pleasure 
of listening to. my honored friend. I did not like to do it, and 
I apologize to the Senator from New Jersey for it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, no apology. I accept the 
ruling of the Chair, but I do hope to round up the Senator on 
some of these interrogatories he is making at some time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been rounded up so many 
times by my amiable friend that I am disappointed when he 
overlooks me. 

I was talking about the report of the labor commissioner 
of Massachusetts, much to the discomfiture of some Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber, When 3,000 persons in one day 
present themselves to one bureau and ask for labor and can 
obtain only 52 positions, that is serious. That is official; the 
country has gone Democratic. 

When I said there were between four and five hundred thou- 
sand persons out of employment in New York I was met by the 
skillful challenge of my friend from Montana [Mr. Warsu], for 
a charge like that gets right to the marrow. There is something 
the matter with this country. 'There is something the matter 
with it, and that something was not the matter with it when 
this Democratic administration was ushered into power. ‘There 
is no doubt about that. Our revenues were ample; our expendi- 
tures were generous. We were building the Panama Canal 
practically out of current revenues of the Government which 
we did not need, There were more jobs than there were per- 
sons to fill them. The credit of the Nation was at its highest 
point. The bonds of the Government were floated at 2 per cent. 
Something has happened to the country. I know what it is, I 
think. It is the same thing that happened to it 20 years ago—a 
Democratic blight. That is what has happened to the country. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Michigan 
if he has considered, in discussing the question of the unem- 
ployed, the number of people who are on short time. For ex- 
ample, I note in a Boston paper that the Waltham Watch Co., 
whieh employs 3,000 people ordinarily at full time and fre- 
quently at overtime, has been employing them five days a week, 
nnd last week it reduced the time to four days a week. None of 
those people are out of employment, but they are working two- 
thirds of the ordinary time. Has the Senator taken into consid- 
eration the hundreds of thousands of people in the United States 
who are employed but are employed on shorter time than under 
normal conditions? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I thank the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who is always enlightening and accurate. What I was 
talking about was the unemployed. When you get to the next 
question of partial employment I assert without the slightest 
fear of contradiction that over 4,000,000 people are thus em- 
ployed and unemployed. There is not a city in this country 
where people are not working on half time. My honest friend 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane], who always has the courage to ac- 
knowledge facts, says under his breath that that must be so. 

Mr. LANE. Not entirely. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I know in one of the great stores in 
Chicago, Marshall Field, they have eut down their force very 


perceptibly because of lack of trade. I know in my own city 
Skilled workmen who have formerly gone to labor in the early 
morning and enjoyed it through the entire day are working on 
half time. Throughout the country this condition exists and 
proclamations and rostrums do not seem to cure it. But procla- 
mations made by the President a year ago have failed. The 
reserve bank act is here, but prosperity is still a stranger. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
friend from Illinois, 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it has arrived, I have also arrived from 
a trip in the western country. I found in one State where more 
than 90,000 soft-coal miners are registered, 40,000 of them are 
idle this winter. I want to know how much longer it would 
take for it to arrive in that State. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can not tell I think I could 
prescribe a remedy for that condition. I think the first thing I 
would do would be to repeal the nonsensical low tariff law that 
was passed under presidential whip and spur by Congress imme- 
diately after the Democratic Party came into power. 

As I said Saturday night, the President waited until 9 o'clock 
and 5 minutes in the evening to sign that law. He waited until 
every place of business from ocean to ocean had been closed to 
forestall the ill consequences certain to flow from it. McKinley 
signed the Dingley law in the morning, giving hope and cheer 
nnd comfort to the unemployed. Why should the President wait 
until evening, when darkness hung thick upon us, when men 
pillage and rob and murder, why wait until then to sign a bill 
which he said would * not injure any legitimate industry "? Is 
it possible that most of the industries of the country were 
illigitimate? It hit them all. 

Mr. SHERMAN rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Keeping in line with the requirement, I 
ask the Senator whether he considers sugar from cane or beets a 
legitimate industry? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I belong to a political party 
that has fostered the sugar industry. I was one of the men 
who helped President McKinley develop that industry. Some 
of the States paid a bounty on sugar because we were sending 
vast sums of gold out of the country to pay for that necessary 
article of use. In Michigan we put a bounty on to encourage 
the farmers to produce sugar. 'The former Mr. Wilson, the 
former Prof. Wilson, the former doctrinaire, the former econo- 
mist, the former educator, the former teacher of youth, the 
former college president—Dr. Wilson, of West Virginia, said in 
the House of Representatives, in the presence of my honored 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. WiLLIAMS], that of all the articles 
of production in our country sugar is the most deserving of a 
tariff. Why? Because it will produce the most revenue. 
Next, because it is such a necessary article of consumption that 
we can not afford to depend upon foreigners for it. Prof. 
Wilson, whose name was attached to the last futile attempt of 
Democracy to establish free trade in America, wanted to put a 
duty on sugar, while President Wilson treats it as an illegiti- 
mate industry, although he acknowledges he has never had any 
business experience. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He is not prejudiced against it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I do not believe he has any 
prejudice against business. He simply does not understand it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator, I believe, comes from a State 
which makes some maple sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not quite as much as is made in 
Vermont. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; or New Hampsbire. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not a fact that for the amount of product . 
the hard labor entering into the making of a pound of sugar is 
perhaps greater than any other commodity? Is not that the 
Senator's experience? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I never made any sugar, but I 
have eaten my share of it, especially that sent to me by the 
Senator from Vermont; although I have not eaten any this year, 
but I am looking for some. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The tariff was the cause of 
the failure. A 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You mean the sap stopped with 
the advent of Democracy. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; but—— 


I yield for a question to my 
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Mr. PAGE. But is it not true that this administration has 
cut down the little bounty that we have heretofore received, the 
little protection that has prevented.the incoming of the sugar 
from the country north—from Quebec? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; we have favored Canada all 
we could under this administration. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not true that every State that makes sugar 
even though they make small quantities feel that in cutting down 
the little protective duty that a great wrong has been done to 
that industry? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I may truthfully say that 
that is so. The other side are flattering themselves that the 
sugar industry this year is doing a very good business. It is 
doing a good business but it is on borrowed time. They have 
been sentenced for execution in 1916, and they have been simply 
living on fruits and flowers and delicacies that are usually sent 
in by sympathetic friends to the culprit the night before his 
sentence is to be effective; that is all. 

The American sugar industry is living on borrowed time. 
There is scarcely a sugar factory in Michigan whose stock you 
can not buy for 50 cents on the dollar. There was a time just 
before this war began and after the free trade of the Democ- 
racy became a certainty—there was time when we could buy 
it for 18 cents on the dollar. Who is going to gain by ruining 
the domestic industry? Who is going to gain by it I ask Sena- 
tors upon the other side? All the foreign sugar that we get 
comes through the American Sugar Refining Co., which handles 
the raw sugar from Cuba. I would not want to assert that they 
did, but I know when I was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives we had a Mr. 
Atkins, of Boston, before us, and Mr. Atkins said under oath 
that he and Sir William Van Horn and other gentlemen had 
acquired vast tracts of sugar land in Cuba. Much of the 
propaganda that has been circulated throughout the country in 
favor of free sugar comes from that source. I dare say that the 
peon who works in the sugar-cane fields of Cuba has never got 
any increase out of this rebate to the foreign sugar monopoly. 
The people of this country have had no benefit out of it. 
Sugar is high to-day because of decrease in foreign supply. 
The high priest of sugardom, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES], admitted that as there were more people using sugar 
than there are people producing it, the greatest good to the 
greatest number called for this sacrifice. 

Now we will go down through our tariff laws just a moment 
and see where we come out on that theory, the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 'There are more people using glass in 
this country. than there are people making it. Therefore the 
greatest good to the greatest number would indicate that it 
was wise to buy our glass where we could buy it the cheapest 
and close our domestic factories. There are more people using 
furniture in this country than there are furniture factories 
making it. Therefore the theory of the greatest good to the 
greatest number calls for a sacrifice that we shall allow people 
to buy their furniture wherever they will in the world—no mat- 
ter how cheap the labor that makes it—and close our domestic 
factories if the theory of my honored friend from Kentucky is 
to be put into effect. 'There are more people wearing clothes 
than there are people making clothes, therefore, to be con- 
sistent, we should allow the people in this country to buy clothes 
wherever they can buy them the cheapest and the American 
manufacturers must be put out of business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That would be true also as to feldspar and 
many other products, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. Now, let me ask, when we 
have entirely reformed our American principles so completely 
that these theories are given effect, what will the American 
citizen do for his daily wage? Where wil he work? If the 
bars are to be taken down, if importations are to be made easy, 
and if there is to be no customs supervision at our doorway, 
who, in the name of all that is good, will furnish employment 
to the American citizen? 

I reassert the plain, straight, philosophic truth, that you can 
not buy what you need in a cheap market and retain a dear 
market in which to sell your products. If you buy in a cheap 
market, you will have no dear market in which to sell; and our 
civilization does not justify such a sacrifice, : 

I do not want to take up the question of European wages; 
everybody knows that they do not pay as much over there as 
we pay here. I heard my honored friend, the senior Senator 


from Missouri [Mr. Stone], work himself into a high state of 
excitement against the former Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Aldrich] because he had not brought in a report that had 
been published of certain boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce throughout the world on the question of wages. 


Well, I was somewhat touched by the solicitude of my honorable 
friend from Missouri. I remember it distinctly. His anxiety 
made quite an impression on me, and I felt uncomfortable in 
the thought that we had suppressed something perhaps that 
ought to have been given to the public. So I went over to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and I said to him, Where are 
those reports?” He said: “They are being translated at the 
State Department.” It seems to me," I said, “it is taking a 
long time to get those translations. Have you got any of 
them?" He said: “ Yes; we have got some of them." I said: 
“ Bring them in; I should like to see them," So he brought in a 
few sheets from those reports. I recall that one of them was a 
report from the Board of Trade of Nuremberg. I read it. The 
Nuremberg Board of Trade reported to this Government that 
the wages paid in Nuremberg were only about one-half what 
they were in this country in the same lines of employment. I 
recall reports made from other communities. I was in Germamy 
shortly after that, and visited some of these cities, and I know 
from my own knowledge that the wages over there are not over 
half what they are here, and that the manner of living is far 
below the standard of the American workman. 

I did not intend to get into this question, except to again 
repeat a maxim which is sound, that we can not buy our neces- 
sities in a cheap market and maintain a dear market in which 
to sell. That is the fallacy of this whole free-trade proposition 
from the other side of the Chamber. 

Cheapness has been the aim of the Democratic Party from the 
hour of its birth. They always want something cheap. They 
wanted free silver—16 to 1. Everything they want is cheap. 
It is free trade and free silver, and Heaven only knows what 
€ free things will constitute their political faith as the years 
go by. 

But I am getting away from the question asked by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. I said that the sugar industry of 
the country was under sentence of death. Of course they smile 
from their imprisoned walls when they see the flowers; they 
welcome the consommé and the light refreshments; they are con- 
soling themselves somewhat upon the intervening period be- 
tween their sentence and their execution; they are still hopeful 
that, in a country that is intelligent and just, something may 
occur to turn aside the solemn judgment that has been entered 
for 1916. If the administration had had courage enough, it 
might have avoided the agony of the intervening years. Beet 
culture will be cut off before 1916. There are a few instances 
in the country—I know of one in southern California—where 
the sugar company owns its beet land, but I know of another 
factory within a half mile of that one entirely dependent upon 
the farmers who had formerly supplied them with beets, but 
who have refused to cultivate beets under present conditions. 

It is outrageous and uncalled for. Most of the employees of 
those sugar factories are now idle. Yet this wonderful protec- 
tive war wall, to which the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] alluded the other evening, still exists, and yet, ac- 
cording to the honorable Senator, war is the very acme of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator from Michi- 
gan if he does not think that it will be impossible for the Demo- 
cratic Party to permit this free-sugar clause to stand in the 
tariff law? Will it not have to be repealed? In view of the 
declining revenues, which have already been supplemented by 
an income tax and by a special tax, which, to cover up its real 
purpose, has been designated "a war tax "—and yet, according 
to representations from the State Department, there is a def- 
icit now approaching of something like $80,000,000 for the year 
in the face of these special taxes—does the Senator from Michi- 
gan not believe that it will be impossible for the present admin- 
istration to permit the free-sugar clause to stand, which, if it 
stands, will reduce our revenues thirty or forty million dollars 
more, without imposing some other extraordinary methods of 
taxation in order to make up the deficit which is rapidly grow- 
ing? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think it will be possible 
to allow this gift to be made to the American Sugar Refining 
Co.; for that is substantially what it amounts to; nobody else 
is getting any benefit from it. "Thousands of men are to be 
retired from the sugar industry. The people are getting no 
benefit from free trade in sugar, while the duty, which formerly 
went to the Treasury, is now absorbed by the Sugar Trust. 

The tremendous deficit is growing from day to day. It must 
be cared for in one of two ways, either by increasing the revenue 
or by curtailing expenses, Yet they propose to take $10,000,000 
out of the current revenues, notwithstanding the warning of Mr. 
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FITZGERALD, a powerful Democratic chieftain. It is almost im- 
possible to imagine that a Democrat could say what Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD has said. This is his statement: 

Whenever I think of the horrible mess that I shall be called upon 
to present to the country on behalf of the Democratic Party I am 
tempted to quit my place. 

Think of the chairman of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions saying a thing like that to his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives ! 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? . 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire what response was made to 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations by the House 
of Representatives when he made the appeal? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Thus far there have been no 
economies effected. 'The very bill that we are now considering 
calls for an expenditure of $40,000,000 on an experiment. The 
river and harbor bill, which is now being perfected in the 
Committee on Commerce, will call for an expenditure of about 
$35,000,000, and they are creating offices of all kinds that are 
needless and unnecessary. : 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Again, does not this very bill create addi- 
tional offices? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes, and no one can tell how 
many; there is no limit to the number. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And were not the expenditures which the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations was denouncing 
passed by the House in the face of his protest? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes; and I think he is very 
greatly discouraged over the present outlook. I am not strictly 
in his confidence, but I have admired Mr. FITZGERALD for many 
years. I know how independent he was when the Republican 
Party were in control of the House, and I know how thor- 
oughly honest and independent he is now. This is a terrible 
indictment of his party. The Representative from Mississippi, 
Mr. Sisson, also held his party up to scorn for their profligacy 
in expenditures, 

This is pretty strong language on the part of Mr. FITZGERALD: 

I am looking now— ` 

Says he— 

I am looking now at Democrats who seem to take amusement in 
soliciting votes on the floor of this House to overturn the Committee 
on Appropriations in its efforts to carry out the pl of the Demo- 
cratie peoa They seem to take it to be a hu oke not to obey 
their platform [laughter and applause on the Republican side] and to 
make ridiculous the efforts of the Members of our party who do try to 
live up to the promises they made to the people. I know that some 
Members on this side are voting continually for appropriations because 
they fear the wrath of the public if they do not vote out of the 
Public Treasury assistance for everything anyone suggests. I have 
in my hand a letter which is somewhat characteristic of the corre- 
spondence which I receive daily. 

If I place my political fortunes above my sworn duty under the 
law, I would not attempt to carry out the promises of the Demo- 
cratic platform, but I should place myself at the head of this band 
of Treasury looters upon every occasion. 

* LÀ LI * * * * 

We charged the Republicans for 12 rer of my service in the House 
under Republican administrations with being grossly extravagant and 
reckless in the expenditure of the public money. 

If I were to say on my responsibility as a Senator that the 
present administration of this country should be characterized 
as “Treasury looters,” I would be taken off the floor for dis- 
respect to the coordinate branches of the Government, and, 
indeed, I would not say it. I might reprimand, criticize, and 
condemn them, but to call them Treasury looters” can only 
be done by one on the inside. 

This New York Representative has turned State's evidence 
ngainst his party, and you can not dismiss it with a wave of 
your hand. Representative FITZGERALD has turned State's evi- 
dence against his party and brands them as “ Treasury looters.” 
It has not been customary to put statues of Members of the 
House of Representatives in the corridors of this Capitol; but 
if there is a Democrat who deserves a statue in this Capitol it 
is JOHN J. FITZGERALD, of New York, who has had the courage 
to turn State's evidence against his party and expose the crime 
of profligacy for which it is responsible. We borrowed no 
money under our administration. We had money enough to 
improve our harbors and our rivers and to build public build- 
ings. Why, there is not to be a public-buildings bill this year. 
The work that is now being done is to be arrested, and a build- 
ing with a foundation all in and the plans all made and a con- 


tract let is not to be erected, and where an appropriation of 
$50,000 or $100.000 was made for a public building, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will put up such a building as he thinks 
necessary for that community, regardless of the limitations 
imposed by the law, and cover the balance of the money back 
into the Treasury to cover up the deficits. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire if it is proposed to take that 
money, then, which Congress has appropriated for publie build- 
ings and public improvements here among our own people and 
use it to buy these old ships that are interned now, and set 
them afloat to lose a lot more money? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I understand the Senator correctly, in the 
case of the buildings that have been provided for, and an appro- 
priation, we will say, of fifty or one hundred thousand dollars 
made for the building, the money is not to be spent for the 
erection of that building? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then what are they going to do with the 
money that is not spent—take a part of it for these ships? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Cover it back into the Treasury 
to help make up the deficit, and then take it out of the Treasury 
with the other hand and pay for these ships; even trust funds— 
the Panama Canal bonds are to be taken. But let us see 
whether that course on the part of Treasury officials is justified. 
We will take the case of a community like Des Moines, a fine, 
one community in the State of my honored friend from 

owa. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is exactly what happened there. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it? Well, I did not know it. I 
have put my finger on a place where it actually occurred. I was 
not aware of it, but I was taking Des Moines merely because 
it affords such a fine example. I will finish what I have to say, 
and then I am going to ask the Senator just what they did at 
Des Moines. 

We will say that the people of Des Moines have waited until 
they have a city of substantially 100,000 people. They have waited 
for years for a public building commensurate with the dignity 
and importance of that community. They have declined cmall 
appropriations for little buildings on the ground that the com- 
munity was growing and would soon need more elaborate im- 
provements. The Senators and Representatives from Iowa have 
pushed aside offers of small appropriations until finally the city 
has risen to such importance that the Government of the United 
States concludes to build a creditable structure for the con- 
venience of the public. It is the only immediate connection 
that Des Moines has with the Federal Government. It is the 
only tangible, local evidence of the existence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Des Moines. It is the only thing that identifies that 
enterprising city with the Federal Government at Washington. 
We plan a monument that will typify the majesty of our Govern- 
ment and vote an appropriation of $100,000. The present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will get bids. If that appropriation would 
put up a granite building which would stand for ages, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, acting autocratically and without author- 
ity of law, will plan a building merely to accommodate the pres- 
ent necessities of Des Moines, and if he can build it for $60,000 
he covers the other $40,000 back into the Treasury to buy ships 
with. 

I venture the assertion that Des Moines would prefer no build- 
ing to an inadequate one; that is high-handed and autocratic, 
but do not think it is prompted by economy; the money will be 
spent in other directions. They are going to build a railroad 
in Alaska to cost $35,000,000, where there are two railroads 
now that are not patronized. They are going to spend $40,- 
000,000 for ocean decorations, and yet they can not give a 
suitable publie building to that splendid community. And yet 
that is Democratic economy ! 

Mr. GORE and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If my friend from Washington will 
pardon me, I will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma for a 
question. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to inquire of the Senator how 
much the Federal Government has expended to construct locks 
and dams in the St. Marys Canal between Lake Superior and 
the lower lakes? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Probably $100,000,000, thereby 
opening the Great Lakes to the commerce of the world. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator from 

will allow me, I should like to remark—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I can yield only for a question, 
under the ruling of the Chair. . 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will put it in the form of a question. 
I should like to inquire whether the Senator is not aware that 
the saving in freight rates on the traffic of the Great Lakes in 
a single year when business was prosperous, over what would 
have had to be paid in rail rates, was equal to the entire ex- 
penditure of the Government in the improvement of those water- 
ways? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, many times over, as everyone 
knows. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that that is a fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Everyone recognizes that; the Sen- 
ator from Washington speaks with absolute authority. 

Proclamations from the White House do not furnish food to 
the unemployed. 

I belong to a political party that paid the expenses of the 
Government, ordinary and extraordinary. I belong to a political 
party which paid the expenses of the War with Spain, and when 
the war was over we had more money to our credit in the 
Treasury than when it began. How well I remember when 
President McKinley called Congress in extraordinary session, 
and our old friend Dingley, of Maine, of pleasant memory, 
walked in and took his place in the House of Representatives, 
and said: “We will provide now for the expenses of the war." 
We went right on with the public business of the country, neg- 
lecting nothing, and did not owe a dollar as the result of that 
war. 

In the Senate we ratified the treaty of peace which called for 
the payment of $20,000,000 to Spain to settle some differences 
growing out of the war and affecting the transfer of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Did we have the 
money—$20,000,000? Did we have to curtail public expenses? 
Did we have to impose new and inquisitorial taxes? No! 
We paid that money out of the Treasury; even the present 
Secretary of State advocated it. We still have the Philippines, 
7,000 miles away, but there is a Democratic proposition pending 
to turn them adrift. They criticized President McKinley so 
much for taking that territory. I do not know but that they 
now intend to give it away. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will yield for a question, 

Mr. JONES. I understood that the Senator was trying to 
show the extravagant economy of this party. I should like to 
ask him whether or not he has read the Democratic campaign 
textbook of 1914. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I read a portion. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator whether he found 
very many references in that campaign textbook to the record 
of economy they had made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no; they pride themselves on 
their expenditures. 

Mr. JONES. Did the Senator note—I have not had the time 
to read this textbook, but we naturally look to the index to see 
what has been treated—that the only references to economy in 
this index are two, namely, economies in the War Department 
and economy in collecting the income tax? Those are apparently 
the only references to economy in this book. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; that is true. Some Demo- 
crats in very high place seem to think that the country ap- 
proves of their extravagance. I do not think so. Appropria- 
tion bills originate in the House of Representatives. The 
people reduced the Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last election from about 140 to about 35 and 
indicated a hostility to their program; and yet the President, 
in his speech at Indianapolis, says that he was approved by the 
country at the last election. I do not think he was. I think I 
am right when I assert it. k 

The totals in the Electoral College under the vote in the last 
election would have been as follows: 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to inquire of the Senator if he is not 
mistaken as to Kansas, the Kansas Republican State ticket be- 
ing elected by from thirty to fifty thousand majority and a 
Republican United States Senator being elected. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I appreciate that; it was a 
very welcome sound when the news came over the wire; but 
what about the congressional delegation as it stands in the next 
Congress? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Unfortunately that stands as at present. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 'That is what I am giving. I am 
giving the Democrats the benefit of the congressional elections, 
and the incident to which the Senator from Kansas calls my at- 
tention only shows that I am very generous with our friends on 
the other side. 

The States that have gone congressionally Republican with 
their votes in the Electoral College are as follows: 
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This leaves California in the Democratic column, although 
the Republicans seem to have elected 5 of its 11 Representatives 
and the Democrats 3. Nebraska split its congressional delega- 
tion evenly. The net result, if this had been a presidential 
year, a Republican President would be due for inauguration 
March 4. 'This is a wholesome and expected rebuke to the 
administration, and would easily have given us in the Electoral 
College 297 votes against 213 Democratic. 

I think we are due to win a great victory in the next cam- 
paign, and I am looking forward, with unalloyed pleasure, to 
that event. Representative FITZGERALD turned State's evidence 
against his party. He calls them Treasury looters. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. FITZGERALD alone? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; he is not alone. 
tive Stssox, from Mississippi, is also aroused. 
We are a debt-paying Nation. The Republican Party has an 
especially commendable record in this regard. Let us see what 
we have done. The cancellation of $2,500,000,000 of indebted- 
ness in 25 years following the Civil War is the finest chapter 
in the history of national financiering. The United States, with 
an indebtedness of only $10 per capita, with a credit so good 
that bonds can be sold bearing but 2 per cent, and with $112,- 
000,000 of Panama bonds authorized but not issued, our financia] 
credit was the best of any nation of the world when the Demo- 
eratic Party came into power. They have injured American 
credit and prestige. They have aroused the indignation of our own 
countrymen, and excited the mirth of foreigners, by the puerile 
and child-like manner in which they have conducted our foreign 
affairs. We have no friends of this Government to the south of 
us. I do not believe there is a person in Mexico who does not 
despise us, while Americans who have interests in Mexico, and 
have plead and begged for some kind of protection at the 
hands of our Government, feel very unkindly toward those in 
authority. 

We have angered Honduras by attempting to violate her con- 
stitntion. We have angered Costa Rica beyond measure, those 
prosperous, self-reliant, happy people. z 
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We entered into a treaty with Nicaragua regarding the 
Nicaragua Canal, across Lake Managua and San Juan River. 
Grover Cleveland held the treaty between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua to be valid and binding upon both countries. Yet the 
United States of America, while professing respect for treaty 
rights, attempts to destroy it to gratify purely private interests 
against the protests of the Government of Costa Rica. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only. I 
want the Chair to understand if anyone interrupts me I only 
yield for a question, because under the new rules here I am not 
permitted to be as courteous to my associates as I would like 
to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huemes in the chair). The 
Senator from Michigan yields to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to inquire of the Senator what is the 
significance of this alleged purpose to pay Costa Rica a million 
and a half dollars that I saw in the papers. Is that a balm 
to her wounded feelings, to satisfy her, or what is the signifi- 
cance of the added appropriations that we are asked to pay 
those countries? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The principal significance which I 
attach to it is the utter recklessness of the party in power to 
present Treasury conditions. The entire attitude assumed by 
our Government in Central America is wrong and does us no 
credit. We have been occupying Nicaragua with our soldiers 
for over two years against the protest of a large majority of 
the people. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is very familiar with Mexico 
and our relations with that country. I should like to inquire 
of him what has become of the million dollars which we col- 
lected of the Mexican people when we took Vera Cruz, when 
we made war on Mexico and captured that port, appropriated 
her revenues, aggregating more than a million dollars? What 
has become of that money? Did we bring it to the United 
States; and if so, where is it and what is to be done with it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know, of course. I am 
not in the confidence of the present administration. No one 
can prophesy with accuracy what it will do from day to day; 
I shall not enter such a doubtful field; but we went to Vera 
Cruz for the purpose of helping Carranza and Villa, who were 
at that time together, probably to overawe President Huerta. 
When we got in we could not get out with credit to ourselves. 
Our soldiers were landed at Vera Cruz under a desultory fire, 
and the lives of many Americans were threatened. The long pro- 
cession of noncombatants from the interior of Mexico got under 
our flag, and the protection which was afforded by Gen. Funston 
made it absolutely necessary that we should not leave. We ad- 
ministered the customhouse at Vera Cruz, If there is anything 
on earth that is dear to a Mexican recalcitrant it is a custom- 
house, A customhouse will inspire a revolution in Mexico any 
time. I know of my own knowledge that President Madero 
offered a Michigan man 40 per cent for his money if he would 
let him have $100,000 until they could get possession of the 
customhouse at Juarez, 

The customhouses have been the aim and the hope and the am- 
bition of every revolutionary Mexican in the last three or four 
years. When Carranza found himself cut off at his northern 
customhouse he made post haste for a more southerly one at 
Vera Cruz, and just before he reached it our soldiers took 
possession, 

It was not intended to withhold this money from these Mexi- 
ean reyolutionists. It was intended to give it to them, but 
when we were about ready to give it to one of them the other 
objected, and as we have been their copartners in this whole 
bad business, we must hold what we have for a more favorable 
time or enter a court of equity, where conscience is king, to 


determine which one of these highwaymen is to haye this 


money. I think, answering directly the question of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, that the money is now in the Treasury, where 
it will remain until order is restored, if that time ever comes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire if that money should be 
given to any Mexican revolutionist or bandit or statesman with- 
out the consent of Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will say to the Senator from 
Kansas our ships of war were sent to Vera Cruz without the 
consent of Congress. Our soldiers were placed upon Mexican 
soil without the consent of Congress. Our soldiers are now 
upon the soil of Nicaragua without the consent of Congress, 
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and have actually carried on war without the consent of Con- 
gress. I had always supposed that Congress was the sole power 
to determine whether or not there should be war, but this ad- 
ministration has made war not only upon Mexico but upon 
Nicaragua without the authority of Congress. 

I said in another place, under some provocation, our troops 
were ordered out of Mexico by Carranza. I have very good 
authority for making that statement. I know that Carranza, 
through the American consul, made a demand for the with- 
drawal of our troops. He wanted the Vera Cruz customhouse. . 
If it were not for customhouses there would be no revolution. 
But I said that our troops had been ordered out of Mexico by 
Carranza. I feel quite sure the official records will show that 
our troops were ordered out of Mexico by Carranza and the 
order complied with. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not say he could have moved 
our troops by his mandate, but he moved some one, and a con- 
troversy promptly arose between Gen. Funston and the War 
Department over the withdrawal of our troops. Funston pro- 
tested that it would be inhuman and expose thousands of in- 
nocent people to danger. While he was quarreling with the 
War Department over the withdrawal order Villa and Carranza 
dissolved partnership, and in that situation Gen, Funston re- 
mained for awhile longer to protect those people. I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, continuing my question, I am 
anxious to know who has authority to use this million dollars 
which we have, I think, purloined from the people of Mexico 
and brought up here. It is their money and not ours. Who can 
use that money? Could it be used by the Executive to build 
up one faction as against another? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By our Executive? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, it could; if he were so dis- 


posed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator mean to say that with our 
Army and Navy we can take a port of a foreign country, cap- 
ture it, hold it by force of arms, collect the revenue from it, 
aggregating a vast sum of more than a million dollars, and then 
the Executive can bring it away—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Use it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. And they can use the money as a political 
agency to put up or tear down parties to a controversy in that 
foreign country? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; unfortunate as 
that may seem it can be done if an administration were reck- 
less enough to do it. I do not think it would be much more 
reckless than to authorize the shipment of arms and ammunition 
into Mexico at the time we did it. I know it would not be half 
as reckless as it is to hold the people of Nicaragua in subjection 
without authority of Congress. Yes; it could be done. 

While Huerta was President of Mexico our Government sent 
emissaries to his enemies in the field; I know that the President 
sent William Bayard Hale, Mr. Carrothers, and John Lind to 
Huerta's enemies; and the strange thing about it all is—and I am 
going to say this—that there has not been an emissary sent 
from this Government to the Mexican Capital in the last two 
years who has not fallen squarely into the nrms of the repre- 
sentatives of Henry Clay Pierce and the Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is this: The Senator stated a 
few moments ago that he supposed the money collected at Vera 
Cruz was in the Treasury. How does he know that it is in the 
Treasury? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not really know, but I assume 
it is. ; 
Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the Senator know that a short 
while ago I introduced a resolution asking the President to 
inform the Senate with respect to the amount collected, what 
he proposed to do with it, and whether he proposed to expend it 
without the authority of Congress, and that the resolution was 
opposed on the other side of the Chamber, and finally sought to 
be sent to the Committee on Foreign Relations, it being now on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President, I know that is 
so; and I should like to see the resolution of the Senator from 
Iowa acted upon. It should have received the approval of the 
Senate. It might have revealed a condition of affairs about 
which the country knows but little. I do not think, however, 
that the money is in the Treasury to the credit of our general 
fund. I think it is only held for safe-keeping. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I was about to ask the Senator from 
Michigan whether he thought that money might be used to buy 
these ships in view of an empty Treasury? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, if the Mexican quarrel keeps 
up long enough, it might be borrowed to buy ships. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Fresident——- 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield: to the Senator from Illinois 
for a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Michigan whether the. Government does not now find itself in 
a situation where great diplomatic embarrassment would arise 
if it undertook to dispose of this million dollars which it has in 
its custody? Would not the payment of this million dollars; 
even if it were by the authority of Congress, to any of the revo- 
lutionary elements now in Mexico, carry with it a recognition by 
this Government of what we deemed to be the lawful govern- 
ment of that Republic? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, Mr. President; and it would 
earry with it the recognition of no other government on the 
face of the earth, There is not a government in the civilized 
world that has recognized any government in Mexico since 
Gen. Huerta was driven from Mexico City by the activities, the 
spleen, the pique, and. the madness of our own Government, 
although he had been recognized by every government in the 
word, except two or three. 'The foremost Governments, Ger- 
many, France, England, Russia, Austria, and Italy, had all 
recognized Huerta, and recognized him promptly. When the 
secretary for foreign affairs in England was asked in the 
House of Commons regarding the recognition by England he 
said: “It has been the policy of this Government always to 
recognize de facto governments" We could have done the same 
thing with perfect propriety. If we had done it, in my judg- 
ment, Huerta could have composed the differences that existed 
there, and the responsibility for all the robbery and al the 
murder and all the lawlessness from that time to this rests 
upon the President's shoulders. 

While I am on the subject I am going to give as tersely as I 
enn what I believe to be the errors of the Washington ad- 
ministration. in. Mexico. i 

The announcement of the new doctrine that governments 
owing their origin to violence would not be recognized by this 
Government was an error. It had no more than been an- 
nounced before the Chief Executive of this Nation knew it was 
an error. When an incipient revolution in Peru occurred, when 
their President was ineareerated and their secretary of war was 
murdered; a revolution which, in its effect, was as far-reaching 
as was the revolution in Mexico, the President of the United 
States promptly recognized the revolutionists. “ Consistency, 
thou art a jewel,” but thy name is not Democracy. [Laughter.] 
It was an error for this Government when it announced the 
new doctrine that governments owing their origin to violence 
would not be recognized by this Government for the following 
rensons: 

(n) It was announced before the President had access to the 
records of the Department of State and the history of our for- 
eign relations, which should have served as his guidance. 

(b) It was purely an expression of the President's personal 
.views, being contrary to the traditions and precedents of this 
Government since its. existence. 

(c) It was uttered without foresight and without that com- 
prehensive view of its effect on our foreign relations which 
should have obtained. This is made evident by the inconsistent 


attitude of the administration in refusing to recognize the 
administration of Huerta and subsequently recognizing the new | 


Government of Peru—where the President had been deposed 
by violence and was in jail and the minister of war had been 
assassinated—and by the recognition of the Government of 
Haiti. 'These inconsistencies subject the administration to the 
charge of insincerity. 

There is no apparent continuity in the American policy. 

II. 

In refusing to recognize the provisional government of Gen. 
Huerta, this Government was within its rights, but it neverthe- 
less contributed to the diseredit of a government which was 
endeavoring to restore peace and order to Mexico, and which 
hnd the support of 98 per cent of Mexican public opinion and 
of the American and all other foreign colonies as well as of all 
European Governments. 

That is quite a startling statement, and yet it is true. The 
consequences following the withholding of our recognition have 
been most grave. Our attitude has been interpreted and is now 
recognized as favoring and supporting rebels. in arms against 
a regularly constituted government. It has fed the flames of 
rebellion, stimulated the revolutionary movement, and is re- 


sponsible for the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and. thousands of human lives. It has financially 
ruined thousands of Americans, and it has afforded advantages 
to European commercial, manufacturing, and exploiting inter- 
ests to the loss and. detriment of those of the United States. 
It has excited: the suspicion and hostility of every Latin-Ameri- 
can country, has grievously affronted every European chancel- 
lery, and has placed this Nation in such imminent peril in its 
foreign relations with three great Gcvernments that it has found 
itself obliged to determine its course in a great international 
question by the pressing necessities of the difficult position which 
it has created rather than in response to the call of high na- 
tional and moral obligations. 

That is the truth about it. 

It has forced a: further distorted and amplified interpretation 
of the alrendy exaggerated Monroe doctrine and launched us 
upon seas of imperialism: from which no man may see the shore. 
Persistence in such a policy can be justified only by the supreme 
necessity of saving the pride, prestige, and face of an adminis- 
tration committed to a national blunder. It can therefore be 
justified only as a policy of “expediency” and not as one of 
“morals.” 

IIL.— THE: DISPATCH: OF THE LIND. MISSION. 


The dispatch of Mr. Lind to Mexico as the official representa- 
tive of the President in dealing with the Huerta administration, 
without diplomatie character and without the approval or con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States, was an act at variance 
with our precedents and was an assertion of overlordship over 
the sovereign Mexican Nation through direct though not armed 
intervention in its affairs. The representations made through 
Mr. Lind had already been made under instructions from 
Washington through the sworn and constitutionally made 
officer of this Government without success, and their repetition 
through the personal representative of the President, a person 
without diplomatic character or training; was an act of need- 
less offensiveness to a friendly and sovereign State, foredoomed 
to failure even before negotiations were entabled. 

I myself do not say anything against Mr. Lind in this connec- 
tion. I think John Lind is an upright man. I served with him 
in Congress and found him to be a most agreeable, able, and 
conscientious man; bat his mission to Mexico was an absolute 
failure, so far as our information goes. He has not accom- 
plished one thing for this country; neither did William Bayard 
Hale accomplish anything, Nobody knows how much these men 
have been paid for going down there, but we do know that 
after they reached Mexico they were generousiy entertained by 
people who had interests to subserve. The Huerta government 
was convicted of high crimes and misdemeanors upon ex parte 
testimony. Huerta was told that he was unfit to be President 
and was asked to join an expression of his own condemnation. 
Huerta’s government was further asked to give guaranties for 
a constitutional election, whereas every person versed in Mexi- 
ean affairs knows that a constitutional election is impossible in 
Mexico. 

There has never been anything said about a constitutional 
election since Huerta retired. It was not constitutional for a 
body of Mexican generals to meet at Aguas Calientes. That 
was not the constitutional dignity that the President of the 
United States said must be observed in Mexico before he would 
have anything to do with it. The Aguas Calientes convention 
was not constitutional. ‘Two or three Presidents have emanated 
from that voluntary, promiscuous, and rather revolutionary 
gathering. 

Finally, the diplomacy of the Washington administration 
having been conspicuously unhorsed by the unafraid Mexican 
President and his astute minister of foreign relations, Mr. 
Gamboa, it made an irreparable mistake in retaining Mr. Lind 
in Mexico after his mission had terminated, thus further irri- 
tating the Mexican Government, exposing our own Government 
to further ridicule, and the unfortunate Mr. Lind to the dubious 
delights—though assured safety—of the seaport of Vera Cruz, 


the only place where he could live in quiet. 


IV. 


The attempt to discredit European nations accredited to Mex- 
ico and to misrepresent their attitude with reference to recogni- 
tion. 

The European Governments accredited in Mexico have no 


political interests in that country, but they have large com- 


mercial ones and large colonies. France has $900,000,000 
invested in banking and manufacturing enterprises. Great 
Britain has close upon a billion of dollars invested in mines, 
banks, railways, and plantations. Germany and Spain have 
each over $500,000,000 invested in the country at large and 


growing colonies. The representatives of these Governments 
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have experienced not only nearly two years of the misgovern- 
ment, but also the terrors and insincerities of the Madero gov- 
ernment, a government in theory totally unsuited to Mexico and 
in practice worse than the autocracy of Gen. Diaz. 

No one doubts that. He was a dreamer, a good man, I guess, 
but his brother, who was summarily disposed of for intrigue, 
was always at his heels. It was his brother who drew out of 
the Mexican treasury $50,000 in gold and handed it to Capt. 
Hopkins, whose office is in the Hibbs Building in Washington, 
for throwing sand in the eyes of the administration of President 
Diaz. Some people say that he drew out $300,000 at the first 
offering. That he gave Mr. Hopkins $50,000 of it in gold I 
know to be true; and Hopkins was a sand thrower. He spent 
most of his time casting reproach upon the Diaz administration. 
He is the professional revolutionist over Central America. He 
knew Zelaya was going out of the presidency of Nicaragua 
weeks before he went out; he helped put him out. I do not know 
how much he got for it, but if I had the power I would make 
him tell how much he got for it. If I had the power, I would 
drive these professional revolutionists out of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

You talk about driving bad women out of the District of Co- 
Jumbia and destroying the “red-light” district. The police 
ean look after that. But you permit a pest pot of revolution 
to burn and smell to heaven right under your noses. Then, too, 
they have access to the Department of State, and have had for 
years. I have called attention on this floor several times to 
that fact, but I can not move anyone to action on the majority 
side. 

The New York Herald, with a degree of independence that is 
most commendable, has published page after page of the in- 
iquities of this revolutionary cabal who have their offices in 
this city, where most of these revolutions at the south of us are 
concocted. The New York World, which admires the President 
of the United States, but which has not very much love for 
the Secretary of State, although it treats him with respect, 
has over and over again cautioned the country against this 
revolutionary pest pot in the District of Columbia, but nothing 
is done. But I must not be turned aside. They desired to 
secure the safety of their nationals and an opportunity for them 
to pursue their peaceful occupations. They therefore recom- 
mended the recognition of the Huerta government, and for these 
reason only their representations were approved and acted 
upon by their Governments. The refusal of this Government to 
accord recognition became, therefore, equivalent to a rebuke to 
the European, Asiatic, and Latin-American nations which had 
accorded recognition, and it was further distressing to them in 
that they were deprived of the moral support of this Govern- 
ment in aiding the Huerta administration to restore order, and 
that while they were deprived of the benefits expected to flow 
from their action they were offered no compensation therefor 
in the policy of this administration. 

V. 

In attempting to destroy the financial credit and standing of 
Mexico we went out of our way to strike a blow at the people 
of a friendly Republic. Huerta had made all his arrangements 
for money in France. He got an advance of ten or twenty 
millions, He took ten millions of it and paid back a loan to 
the banks made by Madero, and the other ten millions he used 
in strengthening his army and maintaining peace. The Presi- 
dent of the United States hung a sign on him, saying that he 
was an undesirable citizen, and the world took note of that 
sign and refused to loan him any more money, although he 
stayed in his place 15 months after that sign was hung out 
and seemed to enjoy the confidence of his countrymen. 

This was a second act of intervention in the affairs of Mexico, 
designedly expected to deprive the federal government of the 
means necessary to put down rebellion and disorder. 

Can anybody say anything against that? Is not that sound doc- 
trine? For the purpose of carrying out the policy of the President 
this Government and this Nation were made responsible for 
the destruction of vast material interests, for a protracted 
and bloody warfare, for the unnecessary sacrifice of thousands 
of human lives, and for the permanent impairment of cordial 
good feelings between the two nations. This policy, initiated 
without any knowledge of the resources of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, has been a ridiculous failure. Mexico’s revenues to-day 
are larger than they were six months ago. They are composed 
of $5,000,000 a month from the customhouse and $6,000,000 from 
other special taxes that are not burdensome, thus giving a total 
revenue of $11,000,000 a month being used entirely for adminis- 
trative and war purposes. 

Huerta was in pretty good shape. He was proportionally in 
better shape than we are in the net result. He had more money, 
and would have had good credit if we had not broken it down. 


YI.—IN LIFTING THE EMBARGO ON THE IMPORTATION OF ARMS AND 
AMMUNITION INTO MEXICO, 

(a) This was an error because it was dictated by considera- 
tions of “ expediency " and not of “ morals"; placing arms in the 
hands of civilized people bent on destroying one another is an 
immoral act and contrary to laws, human and divine. 

When the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] asked me, Sat- 
urday night, if I regarded the shipment of arms to Mexico as a 
proper thing for this Government to do, I said that it was the 
custom of nations but that it was immoral, 

This was an error contrary to laws, divine and human. How 
much more reprehensible, therefore, is the placing of arms in 
the hands of savages and vandals, with the power to take human 
life and destroy the property of law-abiding people. By this 
act, our Government, acting upon the promptings of mistaken, 
even though honest, motives, became accessory to the crimes 
committed by the hands of barbarians. 

They are not all barbarians, but many of the men who are 
fighting under numerous chiefs are known to be not of the 
highest order of citizenship. 

(b) Because the act convicts. the administration of insin- 
cerity, since the President some six months ngo announced his 
determination never to take this step. He announced that he 
never would take the step, and then took it. 

(c) The failure of some established Mexican Government to 
become responsible for damages growing out of the disturbed 
conditions existing in northern Mexico, we, as a Nation, will 
become liable under international law and under the interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine for money compensation for the 
lives and property of foreigners taken in that territory. These 
damages will amount to probably seventy-five or one hundred 
millions of dollars. 

And Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State, in the interest of peace 
and good order, would probably recommend paying such dam- 
ages, even though he had to give the bonds of the Government 
to do it. If anybody has any claim against this Government 
anywhere on the civilized earth, I recommend him to bring it 
here now, because he never had a better opportunity to collect 
it. Pay Colombia $25,000,000 salve money, when we ought to 
charge them $50,000,000 for the benefit conferred on future 
generations of Colombians by connecting their Atlantic and 
Pacific ports through a waterway that for all the future genera- 
tions of men will give them access to their widely separated 
ports upon both oceans! But they seem to understand that 
people could get their claims easily up here now, and they are 
all coming up with their satchels. There have been more men 
hanging around this Capitol with satchels, ready to take back 
money that they think they are entitled to, than I have seen 
before in 20 years of service. They come from everywhere. My 
advice to them is to get action quickly, because the money will 
not last long. 


VIL,—THE ASSUMPTION THAT CONSTITUTIONAL ELECTIONS CAN BE HELD IN 
MEXICO. 


There never has been a constitutional election in Mexico, and 
there never will be until a radical change is made in the habits 
and character of the people. The work of making the nation 
democratic must be begun at the bottom and not at the top. We 
can not justly saddle an ignorant and savage nation with re- 
sponsibilities such as are borne with difficulty by highly civilized 
nations. Eighty per cent of the population is Indian and unable 
to read or write, and with no more comprehension of the theory 
and practice of democracy than a Zulu or Hottentot. As well 
expect the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor to stand if 
built upon quicksand as to expect a constitutional election under 
present conditions in Mexico. It was a dream. The only thing 
I am sorry about is that it was a presidential dream. 

Every government there has been shot in and shot out of 
power. That is the plain truth about it. I am not saying this 
because it is pleasant. That is the plain truth about it. Any- 
body who has been down there knows it. Why, the last time I 
was in Mexico City the policemen carried lanterns so that other 
people might not think they were prowlers, and there was not a 
depot where the train stopped anywhere in Mexico where they 
did not have soldiers ranged up to overawe the disobedient 
populace. y 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator for a 
question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to ask the Senator who was 
President of the Republic of Mexico at that time? 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Diaz. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Can the Senator tell who is the Presi- 
dent of Mexico now? 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, Mr. President; I have not 
read the morning papers thoroughly. [Laughter.] I know 
who was President yesterday, but I have not read this morn- 
ing’s papers. I do not know who is President; but whoever it 
is, he is trying his level best to avoid going to the capitol. If 
he can be seen once in the Capitol he is doomed. 

Every government there has been shot in and shot out of 
power, and a revolution is an election. "That is a terrible 
thing to say, is it not? I do not like to say it; my criticism 
is not directed to the whole 17,000,000 of Mexicans. I think 
our Government is partially responsible for their being in this 
demoralized and awful condition; and I am not altogether 
sure—I am going to be fair about it—that the responsibility 
rests wholly with the party now in power, although they have 
done much to encourage the present situation. 

Do you remember the battle of Juarez? I said the other day 
that five men in the Belmont Hotel in New York held up that 
battle for two days; and there were not enough shots fired in 
the battle of Juarez to gratify the interest and inquisitive de- 
sire, of people across the border, who expected a real fight. 
Some shots came over into El Paso. You can see buildings 
there where a stray shot came across the river, Even the 
American consulate got one or two of them in the roof, but it 
was not a battle. President Diaz had been convinced that the 
monetary interests that had controlled the Mexican railways 
and the oil business had turned against him. He had been con- 
vinced of it. His minister, Limantour, when he returned from 
Europe. gave out an interview in New York which put the fin- 
ishing touches on the reign of Diaz; and he surrendered almost 
without firing a gun at Orozco and the soldiers under Presi- 
dent Madero. 

Madero made all kinds of promises to his people and did 
not keep them. I regret the manner of his death. He did 
nothing for this country. He did not cause the prosecution 
of any man for murder of an American citizen. Foreigners 
had more standing in Mexico than Americans did. One of the 
most prominent citizens of New Hampshire—I do not know 
but that my friend the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
will remember this—came here to ascertain what rights an 
American had in Mexico and he was told that his name 
sounded a little like a German name and they hoped he would 
not disclose his American citizenship. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am obliged to the Senator from 
New Hampshire for confirming what I have said. Every gov- 
ernment in Mexico has been shot in and shot out of power, and 
we furnished the ammunition and the guns. It is no credit 
to us. 

How I was thrilled by the couplet of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopcE]—I wish I could recall it—when he was 
discoursing so ably and interestingly upon the delicate situa- 
tion in Magdalena Bay. Our name was on the guns, John." 
Now, I know what I am talking about when I say * our guns." 
The testimony taken by- our committee on the Mexican border 
disclosed this condition of affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator will read it, if it 
does not take too long. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will read it on the request of the 
Senator, although I did not intend to do so; but it is so perti- 
nent to the present issue that I think it really ought to be read. 

Mr. BRANDEGERK. Is that all there is of it? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This is all there is of it, but there 
was further and ample proof of selfish activity on the part of 
prominent Americans, 

Mr. CUMMINS. They did not want to be investigated. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They did not want to be investi- 
gated; but we know that millions and millions of rounds of 
ammunition have been spirited across the border, sometimes 
with the consent of our Government officials and sometimes 
without it. Every government of Mexico has been shot into 
office, and our only answer was rhetoric, rhetoric, rhetoric. 

The truth of this view is sustained by the history of Mexico 
since the time of the reyolution against Spain. Where else 
throughout the world has there been more turbulence, more 
violent overturning of government, more hallelujahs of tri- 
umph, or more anathemas of death and defeat? The hero and 
patriot of one hour becomes in the next hour the fugitive from 
justice, with a price upon his head. 

It is but a few days ago that Carranza marched in triumph 
into the Mexican capital and then skulked out of it under 
color of darkness. Now he is on his way back again, and his 
successor is skulking. 

Hallelujahs of triumph and anathemas of death and defeat 
right at our door, Right at our door the president of Mexico 


only a few short months ago, it seems to me, came over to the 


Rio Grande and the President of the United States met him on 
the international bridge, where they exchanged felicitations, 
It was supposed then that we had some interest in that coun- 
try and its people, but we have given its bandits arms and am- 
munition to destroy honest people. The red fire of anarchy 
now burns from the Rio Grande to Vera Cruz. 

Somebody may ask what I would have done about it, I would 
not have broken down the barriers of self-government in Mex- 
ico. But I would have given protection to American citizens 
and to other foreigners who had a right to rely upon us. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly; I yield with pleasure to 
the Senator from New York for a question. 

Mr. ROOT. I rose for the purpose of putting a question to 
the Senator from Michigan that may direct his mind and his 
very illuminating discourse toward one specific direction in 
which the pending ship-purchase bill may bring us into contact 
with serious questions in Mexico. The question is this: Would 
it be possible, in the judgment of the Senator from Michigan, to 
preserve an attitude of entire impartiality and abstention from 
all participation in controyersies that are going on in Mexico 
between the yarious aspirants for supreme control and at the 
Same time operate a line of Government-owned vessels engaged 
in commerce between the ports of the United States and the 
ports of Mexico? Would not this situation naturally arise? 
While private vessels can make their private arrangements 
with these chieftains, Carranza and Villa and Zapata and 
Obregon, and all the others, while private persons can arrange 
with these aspirants, as we know, for their accommodations 
and their protection at one port and another, the Government 
of the United States could not possibly do that without involv- 
ing itself in controversy by giving its moral support to one of 
the arrangements. What does the Senator from Michigan think 
about the situation in which we would be placed with refer- 
ence to our self-denying ordinance as to the affairs of Mexico 
if this bill were to pass? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that is what caused 
me to refer to the Mexican situation. It is a fact that we are 
about to establish a new medium of communication upon the 
sea, and of course we could do no business safely with Mexico 
under present conditions, 

All that the Senator from New York has said, and most ap- 
propriately, is very illuminating as illustrating the difficulties 
under which we are now laboring to bring forth a mountain, 
when in reality we will bring forth a mouse. We will get noth- 
ing out of Mexico and nothing out of Central America and 
nothing out of South America by these Government-owned ships. 
Our entire attitude toward these people must be changed to 
disarm prejudice. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Michigan whether 
the very striking figure of his is designed to affect the suffrage 
vote? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I had no hidden motive. 

Mr. ROOT. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that there are a considerable number of the States of the 
Union, including that of my friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SuTHERLAND], who I observe is smiling at this moment, in 
which the threat of bringing forth a mouse would present n most 
serious political problem. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, I voted for suf- 
frage in Michigan, and I am going to vote for it here if I have 
an opportunity. But before we undertake to establish closer 
trade relations with the Republies to the south of us we must 
get their good will. They are very suspicious of us now. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from Michi- 
gan if he thinks it is perhaps taking a long step toward getting 
their good will when our Chief Executive has acknowledged 
that they have a right to shoot all the people they want and 
we are not going to interfere with their holy pastime? , 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, what a striking indictment that 
presents! What a striking indictment of one whose action has 
contributed so much to the disrespect for law in Mexico. It 
seems to me that it is rather dubious doctrine to say to the 
people of the Western Hemisphere that you can fight whenever 
you please as long as is necessary to kill one another off, 
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“Recently we have heard Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber quote with approval the records of distinguished 
Secretaries of State in the past. They talk about Evarts and 
Frelinghuysen, and yet when a Senator who has been a great 
Secretary of State, who ‘s fitted to fill any office in this Govern- 
ment with credit, stands up here with solemnity and candor 
and admonishes them against the danger they will encounter 
by this departure from a settled policy of the American Govern- 
ment for over a century they turn a deaf ear. How sain the 
eloquent appeal of the great Senator from New York. Future 
generations, however, will do Senator Roor the credit to say 
that he warned his country against the danger of this paternal- 
istic device. 'The President of the United States says he will 
not recognize anyone unless he is chosen squarely under the 
constitution of Mexico. He who rules marches through slaugh- 
ter to a throne. Power is seized by ambitious hands, but the 
victor ends his career either in the dungeon, in exile, or by the 
dagger. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JONES. It may be that the Senator has already touched 
on the point I have in mind. If he has done so, I will not ask 
him to repeat it. Can he give us any information as to why it 
is that we have apparently kept some of the representatives of 
our Government going around over Mexico with different fac- 
tions. Have we kept our representatives. along with Villa and 
Carranza and Zapata to see that they were doing their pillage 
and their ravishing and their murders in a proper sort of a 
way, or why have we kept our representatives there? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. We have kept them spying on con- 
ditions. Some of them ought never to have been sent there. 
Some of them were discredited in thelr own countries before 
they were chosen for that kind of service. When the President 
of the United States solemnly told the American people that 
Villa had entered Torreon not as a victor but as a brother to 
those people, he based his statement upon the report reputed to 
have been made to the State Department by Consul Hanna. I 
know from the lips of a man who was with Villa at Torreon that 
Hanna was not within 15 miles of Torreon when Villa entered 
and did not know anything about it. This man, who is worthy 
of belief, told me that when Villa entered Torreon he was 
walking with him on the streets of Torreon when a woman 
cried out, “There goes the federal paymaster,” and without 
waiting to see who he was Villa and his chief of staff drew their 
guns and shot that man to the earth, and as he lay groaning 
and dying he held in his hand a yellow piece of paper which 
this newspaper man told me he bent over and took out of his 
hand and it was a pass from Villa. He was not the paymaster. 
He was a lumberman of Torreon. He had in his pocket $15,000 
in money, for he had sold his lumber, anticipating the coming of 
revolutionists, and was preparing to get-out of the country. 
Even the wife and children of the dying man were forbidden to 
look upon his face or give him burial. Finally toward evening 
they begged so hard that he migbt be buried that his body was 
thrown over a donkey's back and taken toward the cemetery. 
On the way the body fell off. No one was permitted to move it 
without authority from Villa. Finally when that authority was 
given this American told me he followed the body, which was 
again thrown across the back of a donkey, to the cemetery. 
When he got out to the cemetery he said there were 10 Ameri- 
cans out there digging graves, and he heard the man in charge 
of the cemetery say, *After you have finished digging the graves 
for these Spaniards you dig yours." 

Yet the country is informed that Villa's entrance into Tor- 
reon was peaceful and kindly and not as a revolutionary chief- 
tain. Some one has been fooled; why will not the President 
listen to people who know the truth? He kept Nelson O'Shnugh- 
nessy cooling his heels in a Washington hotel for 10 days be- 
fore he would give him an audience. O'Shaughnessy reflected 
luster upon his country. He ordered him to come here direct 
and would not even let him stop over at his old home where 
his father had recently died. He wanted him here, and for 
10 days O'Shaughnessy, the acting minister of the American 
Government in Mexico, who through peril and disaster stood at 
his post and rendered service for which the American people 
will always be his debtor, was denied access to the Chief 
Executive. I do not say that the President would have given 
out a false statement about Villa’s entrance into Torreon if 
he had known the truth. But he will not listen to people who 
do know. He does not seem to want information from people 
who do know. I told Mr. Bryan while he was making a speak- 
ing campaign before the election of President Wilson, in his 
room in the Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles, that I was taking 


testimony that would be useful to him if Wilson should be 
elected and he should be associated with the administration. 
I never have been asked for one syllable from him. I took this 
testimony to the State Department and laid it in his own hands, 
and told him it represented the statements of people under oath 
as to conditions in Mexico,and that is the last I ever heardabout it. 

From the time of the revolution against Spain down to the 
time of the establishment of the government of Gen. Diaz, the 
rulers of Mexico pass across the stage like the ghost of Banquo, 
“ Come like shadows, so depart." The Empire of Iturbide, the 
tyrant Santa Ana, and the unhappy and unfortunate Maxi- 
milian, along with a multitude of vulgar and bloody tyrants, 
held sway over the destinies of this unhappy country, despoiling 
its population and leaving in their wake only the echo of dis- 
appointed ambitions and sad tragedies. And yet we are idle; 
there is plenty of rhetoric, but we are idle. 

Philosophers should have learned the lesson taught in the 
pages of Mexico's bloody history that the practice of democracy, 
whieh is a burden at times to the most civilized nations, cam 
not be successfully imposed upon an illiterate nation clothed 
only with the superficial vestments of modern civilization and 
harking back to the days of human sacrifice when the popular 
virtues were celebrated in blood. 

There is not a Senator in this Chamber nor a citizen of this 
Republic who is proud of our course toward Mexico during the 
last two years—not one. There may be apologists for it, and 
there are always apologists enongh, but no one is proud of that 
record. I am sorry it has been made. I do not think it has 
been done intentionally. I think it is simply lack of accurate 
knowledge and information tat is responsible for most of our 
errors in handling that situ tion. 

In this connection I desi.e to quote from the message of 
President Franklin Pierce on May 15, 1856, as follows: 

It is the established policy of tlie Uni ^ 
ernments without question af their pede „% 
the means by which the governing persons attain their power, provided 
there be a government de facto accepted by the people of the country, 
and with reserve only of the time as to the recognition of revolutiona 
governments arising out of the subdivision of parent States with which 
we are in relations of amity. We do not go behind the fact of a forei 
Government exercising actual power to inves te questions of legiti- 
macy; we do not inquire into the causes which may have led to a 
change of governmen To us it Is indifferent whether a successful 
revolution has been aided by foreign intervention or not; whether insur- 
rection has overthrown existing 8 and another has been es- 
tablished in its place according to preexisting forms or in a manner 
adopted for the occasion by those whom we may find in the actual pos- 
session of power. All these matters we leave to the people and public 
FC 
to us a sufficient warranty of the legitimacy of the new 888 

In some way, every time we send an emissary to Mexico he 
becomes a partisan of one or another of these revolutionary 
juntas. Men can not go out and do justice to a delicate situa- 
tion like that unless they guard faithfully against undue preju- 
dice against any class of people in the country to which they 
have been accredited. 

Oh, it is a sad chapter. I do not like to discuss it; I have 
not been in the habit of discussing it, and I would not discuss 
it now except that we plan to buy ships and send them south- 
ward, with the hope that they can get business at Vera Cruz 
which private enterprise will not be able to get, or southward 
to the ports of Nicaragua and Costa Rica and Honduras and 
Salvador, and on southward to the great States of South Amer- 
ica. I do not believe we can get any business there until those 
people have a higher regard for us than they have to-day. Other 
countries have acquainted themselves with their methods of 
doing business. Germany has been for year proselyting for 
commerce with South America. The largest and most imposing 
building in Lima has been erected by German bunkers as an eví- 
dence of the strength of the financial institutions of the German 
Empire. Throughout Chile and the Argentine the same care, 
solicitude, and detail have been observed on the part of the 
European countries who have been proselyting for South Ameri- 
can trade. They have been taught to do business with those 
countries understandingly; we can not dislodge them simply by 
investing $40,000,000 in ships. 

If we want to cultivate the good will of the States to the 
south of us, we must keep our hands off their internal affairs. 
If we want to cultivate the good will of the States and the 
people on the south of us, we must stop trying to run their 
political affairs. We. can not go on establishing puppet gov- 
ernments and then maintaining them in power by force of arms, 
either in Central or South Ameriea, and get the good will of 
the people of those countries. “We must take things as we 
find them," said a prominent Democratic official. Is it neces- 
sary to leave it as you find it? 

The appropriateness of my reference to the condition of 
affairs in Central and South America in connection with this 
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steamship lines on Central and South American lanes. One of 
the great States of Central America has a man in this Capitol 
who asserts that we can never do business with them until we 
give them $25,000,000 as a balm to their wounded feelings. 
He came to see me at my house, and said he wanted to talk 
with me because I was a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He said, “I want to talk with you about this 
Colombian business, Senator.” I said, “All right; go ahead.” 
I listened to him for one hour, during the course of which he 
said 40 times, “ What we want to do is to reestablish good will 
between our people and our Uncle Samuel.” When he got 
through I said, “ You want a frank answer, do you not? I do 
not want to deceive you.” He said, “Yes”; and I said, In- 
stead of $25,000,000 I would not give you 5 cents, and I will 
tell you why. We spent $360,000,000 to improve the waterways 
of Central America. It is no longer necessary for Colombian 
people to go overland from one Colombian port to another. It 
is not necessary for them to transfer to and from the railroad 
at Panama, and for all future generations Colombian citizens 
have a waterway from their Pacific to their Atlantic ports 
without cost. We should have assessed Colombia $50,000,000 
for benefits conferred. She has ports upon both seas, and may 
sail her ships from one to the other without hindrance or delay. 
This is a matchless and a superb country of ours. We can 
afford to set a good example to,the world and be generous, but 
we must first be just to our own people.” 

When the President calls his chiefs to the White House to 
discuss the Treasury deficit, it is a poor time to make a coun- 
try, to whom we owe nothing, a present of $25,000,000. They 
will get over this little disappointment, but we will not get over 
this deficit until we get the Democratic Party out of power. 

As I said about an hour ago, if the last congressional elec- 
tions are any index, we would have gotten the Democrats out 
this year, notwithstanding what the President says in his 
speech at Indianapolis about that being a Democratic victory; 
it was not. He is mistaken; he has been misinformed about 
that, as he has been about other things. He does not go to 
the right sources for his information; he has discouraged peo- 
ple from coming to him; he has surrounded himself with mys- 
tery and exclusiveness; and, if he goes wrong, he can not blame 
anybody but himself. 

This is a minority administration. It ought to go slowly. 
The Democrats of this country in the election of 1912 carried 
only 14 States by a majority vote of the people of those States. 
Does anybody deny that? The party of protection carried 34 
States of the Union by a majority vote; and yet the President 
of the United States, before he came to that exalted office, sit- 
ting in the quiet of his library, undisturbed by ambitions or 
tempests, political or otherwise, sat down deliberately and 
wrote this: 


No group of men less than the majority has a right to tell me how 
I have got to live in America. 


And yet, representing a minority, he has told American work- 
men how they must live! 

I do not like to annoy my friends on the other side of the 
Chamber by referring to such an embarrassing subject, but if 
we are going to buy ships out of a deficit, we ought to know it. 

Now, let us see what the war in Europe had to do with this 
deficit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For a question only. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if his attention 
has been called to the fact that there is likely to be a $30,000,000 
deficit in the postal revenues this year? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That would not surprise me at all. 
They have turned the post offices in this country into employ- 
ment agencies for the first time in 180 years. Every post office 
in this country has been turned into an employment agency. No 
wonder the postal receipts have fallen off, and the administra- 
tion is pluming itself upon having done something wonderful. 
We did not have to do that under the Republican administra- 
tions, There was nobody looking for jobs then. There were not 
150,000 Chicagoans out of employment then. 

The first fiscal year of the Underwood law would have shown 
a deficit had it not been for the three months and three days 
of the Republican tariff law, and the fact that the woolen 
schedule did not go into effect until December 1, giving them 
five months of the Republican tariff duties, while the sugar 
schedule did not go into effect until March 1, 1914, giving eight 
months to enjoy the Republican sugar schedule, President Wil- 
son says that the deficit is not due to the reduction of the tariff, 
in his message to the Congress, but to a decrease in importa- 
tions on account of the war. I do not like to dispute the Presi- 
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debate grows out of the fact that we are about to establish 


dent, but I have got to do so if I tell the truth. The statement 
that it was due to a decrease of importations on account of 
the war is not according to the facts. Importations increased 
from month to month after the passage of the Underwood- 
Simmons bill The decrease in revenue is not due to lessened 
imports, but it is due to reduced tariffs, which were not so 
adjusted as to produce adequate revenue with which to run 
the Government. That is the fact about it. The European war 
did not have anything to do with it. If it had not been for the 
European war, our despondency and demoralized industrial 
condition would have been much worse than it is to-day, for 
vL and there is a large manufacturing institution filling war 
orders. 

There was no trouble here when Russia and Japan were at 
War. There was no trouble in this country during the Franco- 
Prussian War. We went nlong swimmingly with our domestic 
affairs. There were at that time 50,000,000 people trading 
among themselves in diversified and varied employments, the 
man who made the chair buying shoes from the man who 
made the shoes, the shoemaker buying his chairs from the. 
cabinetmaker; and in our own way, among ourselves, each 
patronizing the other, we were enabled to go through these wars 
without much difficulty or effect upon our domestic affairs. 

In December, 1913, the people employed in the woolen and 
worsted industry in this country amounted to 172,093. If you 
buy your worsted goods abroad, what will become of these 
172,000 men? For whom will they work? Where will they get 
their wages? If they do not get their wages you can not sell to 
them the fruits of California or of Florida, no matter how 
sweet and delicious and inviting those fruits may be. They 
wil rot upon the ground if somebody.is not sufliciently em- ' 
ployed to pay the freight on them from the place where they 
were grown to the market place. 'Those 172,000 men are directly 
and vitally affected by the present tariff law. I was in New 
Hampshire a few weeks ago celebrating the election of my un- 
compromising protectionist friend the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who for over 20 years has 
glven an intelligent and disinterested service to his country, 
which the people of New Hampshire have shown they fully and 
deeply appreciate. I was down there in New Hampshire, and, 
I think, in the great mill at Manchester there is usually 17,000 
people employed in one factory; am I not right, Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER. About that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And yet, Mr. President, there was 
not enough music in the spindles of that factory to attract the 
nttention of the passers-by. 

There were 172,693 men employed in the woolen and worsted 
industry. There were 383,529 men employed in making cotton 
goods. If we buy our cotton goods abroad, for whom will these 
383,000 men work? We manufacture only about 30 per cent of 
the cotton goods of the world, and yet we open the door and 
make it easy to bring in the products of other men's toil while 
our workmen have nothing to do. For whom will these 383,000 
men. work? 

In the cutlery manufacture of this country we had 35,586 men. 
If my friend from Connecticut were here, I would ask him how 
many of those men are employed in the cutlery manufacture in 
Connecticut at the present time. I venture less than half the 
usual force, and on short time at that. 

Why, there were 102,000 men making glass in this country— 
beautiful glass, fit for anyone’s table—and yet we have made 
it so easy to get glass from Europe and the glassworkers are 
looking for something else to do. When the men who make glass 
have no wages and no employment, they can not buy shoes that 
are made by the shoe man, nor furniture that is turned out by 
the furniture factories, nor carpets that are made by the carpet 
weaver. They must have work if they are to become customers. 
There were 102,000 of them in the glass business in this coun- 
try in 1913, and now they are scattered all over our broad land 
seeking other employment. Our glass is as good as the glass 
made in any part of the world. 1 

When the tariff was lowered on glass there was a glass manu- 
facturing concern at Saginaw, Mich. making French plate 
glass at 16 cents a square foot and selling it nt 15 cents a square 
foot. They lost a cent on every square foot they made; and 
this reckless Democratic free-trade Congress took away much of 
their protection, tore down their house, and drove them to the 
open hilltops, there to be chilled by the biting blast. 

Oh, Mr. President, this is serious business—serious business 
driving glassworkers out of their employment. I should like 
to ask the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] how 
many men were employed in the cutlery industry in Connecticut 
before this new tariff law went into effect. Does the Senator 
know? 

Mr. McLEAN. I could not give the Senator the exact num- 
ber; but of course it is a very large industry, 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Thirty-five thousand are employed 
altogether in the country making cutlery. Are they now running 
on full time? 

Mr. McLEAN. About four days in the week. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Ah! Four days they are to be 
permitted to earn their daily bread by the courtesy of the 
Democratic Party. My God! Thatisa crime against humanity— 
to expose American workmen with families, defenders of our 
flag, to want and misery, while we allow aliens to send their 
products across the border at daylight and to take our gold 
back to their country at eventide without any responsibility 
to our flag, to our Government, to our institutions, and without 
paying a cent toward our national expense. Upon what 
theory of government is this permitted? 

The foundry and machine shops had 597,234 men employed 
when President Wilson took the oath of office on the east por- 
tico of this Capitol. Many thousands of them have been driven 
from their homes, denied employment, while we have been buy- 
ing foundry and machine work abroad. If it had not been for 
this European war, which sent foreign machinists and foundry- 
men to the front with guns upon their shoulders, we would 
have been buying more foundry and machine products over 
there than we are buying to-day. 

We had 89,886 people making automobiles, including the bod- 
fes of automobiles, and many of them are having a difficult 
time now to get work. Six thousand men appeared in front of 
one factory, to my knowledge, on one day, asking for work in 
the city of Detroit. 

Here are 1,380,923 men whose occupations have been exposed 
to ruin by the accidental triumph of Democracy. 

I read on Saturday reports from R. G. Dun & Co. of the 
failures throughout the country. I shall not repeat it. I do 
not want to repeat it; but I did not give the Senate the benefit 
of the concluding paragraph. I did refer to the number of fail- 
ures in Florida and other Southern States where the increase 
was about 700, but I did not give you the conclusion: 


The real cause of the p 


I wish some alert, well-informed, and courageous Democrats 
would answer that suggestion. R. G. Dun & Co. do not make 
reckless statements, 

I want to give you some figures from their reports, and I am 
going to call the especial attention of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] to them. The Senator from North 
Carolina and I are very good friends, though we frequently dis- 
agree on economic questions. The bill which has caused most 
of the devastation in the country bears his name. I am going 
to read these figures and I hope he will listen to them. 

The following figures taken from R. G. Dun & Co.’s record 
show clearly the disastrous effects of a low tariff or free-trade 
policy in the business life of the country: 

1914, 


Womber: e mi scsecoenenonee 18, 280 
Number of business concerns 1, 655. 496 
Per cent of falus ro eee 1,10 

First year under low tariff, Wilson-Underwood-Simmons bill: 

1912-13. 

FTT 16, 037 
Number of business concern 1, 616, 517 
CER CONE TOR TRIUTES Sie eee .99 


That was the disastrous year, when the blight came upon us, 
The election had taken place, but they did not take office until 
the following spring. 


ee ee ATA UN eas mene 
Number of business concerns 
Pér cent or fallu cc [neus Rap eee 


In 1911, that was before the blight came: 


1911. 


Number of failures 
Number of business concerns 
Per cent of failures 

That was under the Payne tariff law, for which no apology is 
necessary in view of present conditions. 

Nineteen hundred and ten was another glorious Republican 
year. No new theories came creeping into the financial policies 
of the Government : 


13, 441 
1, 525, 024 
.81 


Nawmber of fesllume- y aes CA ees See deis ant sio 12,6 

Number of business concerns 1, 515, 143 

Per cent of failures—_._.__---_+___-_-____ LLL LL LL LLL E 
LII——51 
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; $ 1909; . 
Number Of Telle on oe ae eta os SUN we SIE ae Be ae 12, 924 


Number of business concerns 
Per cent of failures .... 

You see how these failures mutliplied under free trade and 
how they are minimized under protection. 

In 1908 there were 15,690 failures in the United States; there 
were 1,470,554 firms in business; the percentage of failures was 
1.8 of 1 per cent. 

In 1911 we had 13,441 failures; in 1914 we had 18,280. 

In 1907 we had 11,725 failures, with 1,418,075 concerns in 
business, and the percentage of failures was but three-fourths 
of 1 per cent. And yet our friends on the other side treat us 
to a moving picture of despair every time 1907 is mentioned. 

Let us go on with those periods of protection. In 1906 there 
were 10,682 failures, 1,392,949 firms doing business, and the 
percentage of failures was but seventy-one one-hundredths of 
1 per cent. I might run through the whole list. When we get 
back to Cleveland's unfortunate experiences with Prof. Wilson, 
who managed his affairs in the House of Representatives, we 
find that there were 12,186 failures, and there were 1,105,830 
concerns in business, and the percentage was 1.10 per cent. 

In 1897 there were 13,351, with 1,058,521 in business, and 
the first percentage of failures was 1.26. You know how pros- 
trate business was under the Cleveland administration. 

In 1896 there were 15,088 failures; 1,151,579 firms in business. 
The percentage of failures was 1.31 per cent. 

In 1895 there were 13,197 failures; in 1894, 13,885 failures. 

You may search this record through from one end to the 
other; it is the record of Dun & Co. and you will find the 
greatest number of failures when the Democrats are in power, 
with free trade and low tariff; and the danger is minimized 
greatly the moment we get a protective-tariff law. Failures in 
low-tariff years are 32.6 per cent greater than in the years of 
protection. These are mercantile figures. You may deny them 
if you can. One would think we were in the catacombs, every- 
one is so quiet on the other side of the Chamber. 

Even the author of the bill has not the courage to rise and 
reply to R. G. Dun & Co.'s statement; there were 32 per cent 
more failures under low tariff than in the years of protection. 
Yet, with the recklessness born of political necessity, these 
free-trade buccaneers have dashed against the wall of protec- 
tion and broken down the very citadel of American prosperity 
and independence. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator will remember—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I yield for a question. 

Mr. McLEAN. In his Indianapolis speech the President 
stated that the new Trade Commission, which he created, will 
have power to revise the tariff. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The President has no right to say 
that; Congress can not delegate its power of taxation. The 
unoflicial list of probable appointees on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission does not contain the name of a man experienced in 
tariff matters. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will inquire if the Senator has heard, 
from what he considers authoritative sources, that Mr. Hurley, 
of Chicago, has been selected as a member of that board, and 
in a few days his name will be sent to the Senate for confirma- 
tion? I inquire further, to know if he is an associate and 
bosom companion of Roger C. Sullivan, of Chicago, and is presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers' Association. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; I know of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers' Association. . 

The Senator from Florida in charge of this bill presented a 
telegram from the Illinois Manufacturers' Association a few 
days ago signed by Mr. Hurley, and I. made some observations 
on the matter at that time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will ask the Senator if he knows, and if 
not I should like to be interrogated at the proper time myself, 
if I ever get the floor again, that 5 out of the 12 directors of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association are not in favor of this 
resolution whieh Mr. Hurley put through the board of directors, 
and I have certain correspondence here to show it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is most impressive and en- 
couraging. I did not think it could be. There is, however, a 
well-organized, systematic propaganda among the appointees 
nnd prospective appointees of the President to uphold every 
vagary which he suggests. 


— 1, 486; 389 
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I was of the opinion that Mr. Hurley was drawing upon his 
imagination somewhat when he said the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association approved of this bill. But the last semiofficial an- 
nouncement from the White House shows that the commission 
will be composed of Mr. Hurley, a Mr. William Parry, of Seattle, 
a Progressive, and a Mr. Davies, a Democrat, and two or three 
others, but no Republican. He can not see a Republican. He 
could not see one when he made up the Reserve Bank Board, 
and he can not see one on the Federal Trade Commission. 
There will not be one appointed. May I read this letter? I 
was very much surprised when the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] offered that telegram. The letter is as follows, 
addressed to Senator SHERMAN: 


PEKIN COOPERAGE CO., 
Pekin, IU., January 25, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mg. SHERMAN: In answer to your letter of January 23 would 
gay I was not at the meeting of the directors of the Illinois Manufac- 
parere ; N when they adopted the report to support the pend- 
ng. ping 

— — for myself only, I am much opposed to this bill, and I think 


the * goes far out of its w when it engages in shipping 
or transportation of any kind. In my humble opinion the e of 
this bill would be inimical to the manufacturing inte of this 


country. I, of course, personally appreciate and approve the stand 


you take in this matter, and I regret I am not nble to inform you 
— immediate causes led to such an action on the part of the board 
of directors. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, H. G. HERGET. 

Does not that shed a flood of light upon the telegram of Mr. 
Hurley, who put his organization on record without even can- 
vassing his own board? ‘The President vetoed the immigration 
bill because no party platform had ever declared for the literacy 
test. The President vetoed the immigration bill because, he 
said, no one held a mandate from the American people to say 
what their attitude was concerning that matter, and he wanted 
a referendum before acting. Where is the popular mandate 
committing this Government to this folly of Government owner- 
ship? What part of the Democratic platform calls for this 
extravagance? What party demanded it? Why do it now of all 
times when you are holding secret councils at the White House 
to try and overcome the deficit of the Federal Treasury? 

Still you go madly on, spurred only by caucus decree. 

Representative FrrzcERALD says, “I am tempted to quit my 
place." 

He is the only Democrat I ever heard of who thought of 
resigning public office. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. MCLEAN. To return to the Senator's statement with 
regard to the majority for protection in 1912, the Senator will 
remember that the President said in his Indianapolis speech 
that had the last election been in a presidential year the Demo- 
cratic candidate would have had 80 majority in the Electoral 
College; and in that yote, I understand, he included the State of 
Michigan—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McLEAN. Because the State of Michigan elected a 
Democratic governor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But we carried the State by 75,000 
majority for everybody else. I proved this morning—and it is 
not necessary to go over it again—to the satisfaction of every- 
body that if the last election had been a presidential election, 
based upon the congressional elections throughout the States, 
the Republicans would have had in the Electoral College 297 
votes, the Democrats would have bad 213 votes, the Progres- 
sives would have had 13 votes, and there would have been doubt- 
ful 8 votes. If the President can take any comfort out of that 
situation, he is welcome to it. 

I do not like to say anything irritating, so I will quote from 
he Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. The Senator 
from Mississippi rose one day, in a colloquy here on the 8th of 
April, and said, in reply to the Senator from Iowa : 

Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, it is utterly Impossible for Senators 
upon this side of the Chamber to hear the controversy that is going o 
upon the other side, and we are very anxious to hear it, Therefore I 
ask for order. 

Senator Joun SHARP WILLIAMS said: 


The Senator from Iowa was exactly right. The poor, dear, old, foolish 
Democratic Party is going through the same 1 that she can be i 
erally trusted to go through with soon after into power. ere 
we Democrats are qua ng with one another E or that or 
the other city was not made a reserve city. 

Why, if the Apostles were here and had constituted a board and at- 
tempted to — Ó the reserve cities for this system, there would have 
been indignation meetings held somewhere and words of scurrility and 
violence would have been u at mee! 

We Democrats stand here and 2 uarrel with one another, and mass 
meetings are held in New Orleans 2 mocrats, and this thing occurred 
which would be absolutely inconceivable if it had not happened—they 


became so nt, they e tice tees need language, th 
came so unreasonable and illogical that the 
upon one of the Senators from that State to 9 against the bill rej 
ing the exemption of coastwise ay ed ep po ear of what? Be- 
cause the board has not made N ae 

at is what led 


That is the Democratic Party; That is i Bes its history; 
old Tom Reed to say in 1894 and 

“You can not last long, md. iae are not accustomed to govern 
anybody or anything; you can not govern the country; you can 


even govern yourselves; you are incompetent.” 
The Senator from Iowa was exactly Fight, fellow Democrats. 


That must be music to the ears of Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber. It fails with dulcet tone upon our ears, 
because it is from the inside; it is from one who knows; it is 
from one of the managers; it is from one of the prophets: it is 
from one of the sages, a real leader on the other side of the 
Chamber; and he denounces his own party as incompetent. I 
would not do that; but I do say that some of the things that 
that party has done have been most unfortunate for the coun- 
try, and if they aceomplish the passage of this bill it will com- 
mit the country to a paternalistic and socialistic doctrine which 
for 130 years American public men have been inspired to resist. 

The President and his party chieftains are alarmed over the 
present deficit and they are holding us here to make the deficit 
larger. How inconsistent! They broke down our industrial 
safeguards with a recklessness and indifference born of sec- 
tional and class hatred, and did it at a time when the people of 
our country were at the very height of their industrial pros- 
perity and greatness; they broke them down when more than 
25,000,000 persons in the United States had bank accounts to 
their credit and when there was more money to the credit of 
labor in the banks of this country than would be required to pay, 
more than a third of the combined national debt of the 50 lead- 
ing countries of the earth. Labor had more than $14,000,000,000 
to its credit when Woodrow Wilson took the oath of office on 
the east portico of this Capitol. It represented more than dou- 
ble the whole world’s known supply of gold, and is greater in 
value than the world’s total output of gold and silver since 
Columbus sailed for America. Labor has been drawing on its 
sayings from day to day because it has no employment. 

We had better guard with great jealousy our domestic mar- 
ket, fellow Senators; we had better preserve it, for we are 
going to lose some of our foreign markets. All over Europe 
there is a feeling that they should protect themselves by eco- 
nomic barriers. has been a dumping ground for the 
world, and yet her dependencies have erected barriers against 
industrial poaching, greatly prospering thereby. 

The other day I was going across the Detroit River into 
Canada, when I saw a huge building and said, “ What is that?” 
The reply came, That is the Ford Automobile Co. of Canada.” 
I said, That is not the Ford Co.,“ and the reply was, Yes; 
itis" I said, “ Do you mean that they have built a factory in 
Canada?” “Yes,” was the answer. I said, Well, there is 
another one within a stone’s throw on the American side; why 
was that factory duplicated?” And the answer "« Mr. 
Ford could do no business with Canadians without paying tariff 
duty unless he manufactured upon Canadian soil; so he came 
over here and duplicated his factory." Whata smart thing that 
was on the part of Canada! 

I do not know of a more favored spot on the face of the 
civilized globe than is Canada. I wonder that immigrants do 
not go there in a steady stream. 'They have fertile fields and 
unoccupied lands. They have a variety of climate and produc- 
tion; they are just where we were 120 years ago in population, 
but they are just where we are to-day in everything that goes 
to make a nation great. When we had 7,000,000 people we did 
not have a railroad in this country. Canada has 7,000,000 
people, and 30,000 miles of railroad girdle her domain from 
coast to coast. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
JM to the Senator from Vermont? 

. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Ver- 
nont for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it true that the Canadians have excelled us in 
the past year in the amount of railroad construction? I under- 
stand that is so; that they have built more railroad lines than 
we have built in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, I think they have been do- 
ing some very extensive railroad work, and also have been do- 
ing a great deal of canal and harbor work. Just how much 
they have done I do not believe I am able to say offhand, but I 
know the amount has been very large. 

Mr. PAGE. I saw the statement made only a short time ago 
that for the first time in the history of Canada they had ex- 
celled the United States in the amount of new railroad con- 
struction; and I think that is a fact. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would not be at all surprised if 
that were true. But what I am endeavoring to impress upon 
my colleague is this, that Canada, queen of the colonies of 
England, special favorite of the mother country, welcome al- 
ways at the family table, influential in the discussion of the 
over-sea affairs whenever a council convenes at London— 
Canada, I say, ought to have millions of people going to it, 
because they not only have the advantage of open and free 
and unrestricted access to the American market place, but they 
enjoy absolute protection in the monopoly of their own market. 
If our manufacturers want to sell their products in Canada 
they have got to step up to the captain's office and pay some- 
thing toward the current expenses of the Government of the 
Dominion. If they want to sell anything in this country they 
put it on a wagon and cross the river, enter our markets at 
daybreak and take back our gold at nightfall. They contrib- 
ute nothing toward the expenses of our Government. Nearly 
40,000 Canadians are now bearing arms upon European soil. 
Pray God they may come back safely to their country! It 
seems to me this afternoon, as I think about it, I can hear 

them on their march, and the drum-beats that summon them to 

their duty. But if our country were imperiled, if we were 
menaced, we could not draw upou Canadian soldiers to fight 
our battles. We would have to rely upon our mechanics, 
farmers, and laborers to whom I referred a few moments ago; 
we would have to take these 1,200,000 men employed in in- 
dustries that were sacrificed by this new tariff law, and they 
would fight our battles. If our Treasury were empty, as it 
has every promise of being, we could not draw upon Canadians 
to restore it, and yet we give them our markets, inviting open 
competition with our own labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if he knows 
of any other industries that have migrated to Canada in part 
to pursue their industrial activities? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, yes; many of them. I am told 
about them, indeed, almost every day. I know quite a number 
that have felt it absolutely incumbent upon them to locate on 
the other side of that tariff wall in order to do business with 
Canada, while we are tearing down our wall to make access 
easy for them, : 

The time is coming—and I am no prophet. but I said it Sat- 
urday night, and I say it to-day—when Great Britain will 
circle her Empire with a protective-tariff wall which will re- 
strict the products of foreign States, and when that time comes 
we will have lost the best customer we have in all the world. 
There is a growing sentiment in England in favor of protection. 
It is already the law of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
When that time comes Great Britain will circle her Empire 
with tariff restrictions; when that time comes Ireland, with its 
vast and undeveloped resources, with its climate like Cali- 
fornia, with its rivers running madly to the sea, with its fertile 
soil and its abundant natural richness, with its light-hearted 
people, who make a success in every part of the world ex- 
cept on their own soil will be included in a confederation 
like the German confederation. When that time comes pro- 
tection will again be the policy of the Emerald Isle, as it once 
was. There was a time in the history of Ireland when it had 
a protective-tariff law when the products of Ireland were seen 
everywhere throughout the world. There was a time when her 
spindles made merry music and her people were happy and con- 
tented. There was a time when Ireland produced great states- 
men and poets and scholars. Walk through Westminster 
Abbey to-day and read upon the gravestones the names of the 
historie dead who lie buried there, and you will touch your hat 
to the Sheridans and the Grattans and other great lenders of 
Irish thought in the days that are past, who rest beside the 
Kings and Queens of England. When I was in Ireland last I 
went out with Michael Davitt, the great Irish statesman— 
peace to his ashes—to the cemetery. He said, * What do you 
want to go out there for?" I said, “ Because I want to touch 
the casket of Daniel O'Connell" We went out together and 
got down on our knees and touched the casket of Daniel O'Con- 
nell as we pondered over his mighty contest for human liberty. 

Ireland once kept out the products of English factories. 
Their fabrics were unexcelled; their labor employed; but in a 
moment of weakness they yielded to the persuasion of English 
statesmen and a union was established which broke down the 
trade barriers, and from the hour Ireland and England formed 
this union and the tariff wall between the two countries was 
destroyed, from that hour Irishmen have spent their time in 
mines, digging out coal to carry to England, there to light the 
furnaces and build the fires that keep British industry going. 


Some of us feel that the time is coming when England is going 
to gather her colonial dependencies into a central parliament in 
London and pass a protective tariff law for that confederation. 
She will draw upon Irish mines and forests and flelds. She will 
call upon Australia for her wool, and take the products of New 
Zealand's fertile soil. She will draw upon South Africa and 
Egypt. The Nile will make its contribution to the industrial 
welfare of greater Britain, doing exactly what Germany did 
after the Franco-Prussian War. , 

I wish I could repeat what the Emperor of Germany said to 
me in his palace in Berlin about protection to German industry 
and labor. I never have repeated his conversation. I have 
thought of it many times, and of the pleasant evening spent in 
his company with 200 of his generals and all of his family. I 
never shall forget it. In the trouble and the heartaches and 
the misery of the present hour I can see him as he moves about 
amid the danger and responsibility which rest upon him. I 
saw him then in the very height and vigor of his potentiality 
and greatness. I wish I could tell of his hopes for his own 
fatherland and his friendship for America, but I desist. He 
gathered in every outlying German State and welded them all 
into a confederation, industrially independent and prosperous. 
Great Britain is going to do the same thing, and when she 
does we will lose the best American customer we have in the 
world; and if we are not wise enough to diversify our employ- 
ments and develop our own domestic possibilities so that we may 
live prosperously among our own people, we will have missed 
the aim and purpose of national existence. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator from Vermont 
desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator if he is aware 
that even at this very moment the Canadian Government are 
considering the advisability of largely increasing the tariff on 
articles coming from the United States to Canada? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do know it, I know it, and it 
shows the wisdom of those people. I heard Laurier when he 
closed his campaign at Windsor in favor of reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States. It was one of his greatest 
efforts, It was addressed to about 15,000 Canadians. Everyone 
in Canada loves Laurier, I can illustrate it by a story that I 
heard over there shortly after the death of Queen Victoria, 

They had draped buildings throughout the Dominion in honor 
of the late Queen, and back in the country in a httle town they 
had draped a grocery store and a meat market in her honor. 
About 25 days after the Queen had been buried a Canadian 
woodsman came into town, looked at this draped store, and 
said, Why, what is the matter? What is the matter here?” 
Some one said, “ Why, the Queen is dead.” * Oh, my!” he said, 
“the Queen is dead! Who gets that job?” Instantly the man 
said, “ Why, the Prince of Wales gets it.“ Ah,“ said this 
Canadian, he must be bully boy with Laurier." 

Many Canadians thought Laurier was the British Govern- 
ment. 'They could not conceive how the Prince of Wales could 
become king of England without his assistance. The people of 
Canada loved him, but would not follow him for reciprocity, 
because protection had proven itself so valuable to Canada. 
They had our example in the early history of this Republic. 
When Washington finished his struggle for American liberty 
we had less people than Canada has to-day; but she has the 
telephone, thousands of miles of good roads,.and 30,000 miles of 
railroads. 'The reason the Canadians did not take reciprocity 
from the lips of Laurier was because they knew their popula- 
tion. Those who came from England have been saturated with 
free trade, and they knew if they lowered the bars the Britishers 
who were free traders would be encouraged to fight protection, 
therefore they refused to follow Laurier. It was because the 
Canadians were protectionists that they rejected American 
reciprocity. How wise they were. All the advantages they were 
to receive from reciprocity were immediately conferred upon 
them without charge by this administration. 

If there is a green spot in the civilized worid it is Canada, 
with her marvelous possibilities, and the right of her 7,000,000 
people to make use of our market places, giving us absolutely 
nothing in return. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Presidert—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont for a question. : 

Mr. PAGE. I should like the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan as to why, at the immediate present, there is such 
anxiety in regard to the increase of the Canadian tariff. I ask, 
because this very morning I received from home a letter stating 
that our largest customers in Canada had written us—yes, had 
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"wired :us—to forward the goods that we had for them immedi- 
:ately, that they might be received in Canada before the ta 
went on to the goods. 1 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. You mean the increased tariff? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; the increased tariff. It is so urgent that we 
put an extra force upon the order to get it off at once. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When you say “we” who do you 
mean? : 

Mr. PAGE. My own personal interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In what line? 

Mr. PAGE. Hides. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think they must have our hides. 
"They do not care very much whether they get Democratic or 
iRepublican hides, but they must have them. Am I right? 

"Mr. PAGE. Yes, And they have become now a most active 
competitor with this country in leather. There is a competition 
there which did not exist 10 years ago, and it has been increas- 
äng until to-day they are able to compete successfully, because 
'they get the advantage in regard to the tariff which we do not 
possess. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is not that remarkable? They 
want to make boots and shoes and leather findings and send 
‘them here under our low:tariff. They are indeed highly favored. 
They can sit in security behind their protective wall and sell 
‘their surplus products in this market of a hundred million peo- 
ple while we are effectually barred by them! 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator comes from a lumber State? 

"Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Formerly a great lumber State. 

Mr. PAGE. My own State is not a large lumber State. Still, 
there are quite a number of small towns where the logging busi- 
ness is done. I would like to know how the conditions of the 
tariff affect the lumber interests of Michigan, because in my own 
State the ‘sawmill owners put in all their stock in the winter 
of 1918 and 1914, and they have it stacked up in the yards. 
They are losing the interest and the insurance; they are losing 
‘the decadence or the reduction im value because of the effect of 
"wind, sun, and rain. Those men are unable to give the poor 
people in their towns the usual employment this winter because 
they say, "All our money is in our stock of lumber, and we can 
not go on and stock more this winter." I should like to know 
4f there is any similar condition in the Senator's State? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Undoubtedly. Many people 
thought when the duty was taken off of lumber that we were 
going to get it cheap from Canada, but Canada promptly put 
an export duty on lumber which comes into active competition 
with our people. 

Canada is wise, and Great Britain will some day follow her 
example Why should England pay out her gold in settlement 
of balances of trade for products which she can produce within 
her own dominions and insure her people steady and remuner- 
ative employment? 

What I am arguing for is this: That we are upon unsafe 
ground when we fix our eyes upon foreign trade. That part 
of the President's message I do not like at all where he says 
^ve must give more attention to our foreign trade. Foreign 
trade is nothing compared with our marvelous domestic com- 
merce. If all the commerce that we do abroad were to be 
scattered over the highways of our country it would attract 
no attention. It bulks largely in the publie eye because it is 
piled upon the wharves of seaport cities. 

Foreign trade is a Democratic delusion and a snare, and our 
present tariff law is based upon a wrong theory and will not 
insure industrial independence. Our wonderful domestic com- 
‘merce amounting to $40,000,000,000 a year keeps our people 
employed, ‘happy, and prosperous. As we exchange our prod- 
ucts with one another, we retain our gold supply. 

Great Britain will some day have a tremendous confederation 
unless this war arrests her onward march. She has boasted 
for a hundred years that she has territory upon which the sun 
never sets. But we also have a territory upon which the sun 
never sets. Our acquisition of the Aleutian Islands from 
Russian America has given us a territory upon which the sun 
never sets. As the Aleutian fisherman is pushing his canoe 
toward the shore at nightfall the woodchopper of Maine is 
beginning to wake the forest echo with the stirring music of 
the ax. 

* Oh, what a blessed Republic this is! How generous and con- 
siderate it has been to the alien, the immigrant from other 
lands! How indulgent it has been to its own citizens lowly 
born! Thank God I live in a country that sets a premium upon 


individual initiative and does not circumscribe the growth of 
man. 


‘Paternalism is insidious. It is to-day gnawing at the ve 
vitals of this Republic. It is as insidious as it is unwise MAL 
harmful as it is unm A 

The minority which dissented from this bill in the Committee 
on Commerce had reliable information that there were ample 
ships now tied up in American ports ready for service. Why 
should we now draw $10,000,000 out in cash and give our notes 
for $30,000,000 more merely to test out an experiment? Some- 
where, sometime, this account has got to be squared. I do not 
know who is going to do it. We can not do it for two years, 
but somewhere this deficit must be overcome, The fact that 
you stop the work on public buildings—ah, what a satire—and 
the fact that you have chloroformed the Committee on Com- 
merce for fear it will bring in-a river and harbor bill shows the 
desperation of your case and the unwisdom of your course. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question to my honored 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is not the Senator from Michigan mistaken 
as to the amount that may be taken out of the Treasury under 
this bill? He has spoken of it several times as $10,000,000. Is 
it not $20,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Well, Senator, they have changed 
the bill four or five times since it came out of the committee. 
I do not know what it is this morning. It may now call for 
3 cash. Is it now $20,000,000 I ask the Senator from 

owa 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from Michigan. He can 
not ask me any question, I understand, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I can not without losing the 
floor, and I am not quite through with my remarks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Senator from Michigan if it is 
not true that the bill provides originally for an original capital 
of.a corporation to be organized of $10,000,000, of which the 
Government may take the entire issue. 'Then is it not true that 
the bill further provides that the capital of the corporation may 
be increased and that it authorizes the Government to take 
$10,000,000, not to exceed $10,000,000, of that increase? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; the Senator is correct. But 
the folly of the whole thing is evidenced by the fact that the 
administration has not the courage to meet the situation exactly 
as it is. Administration officials do not expect to sell a dollar 
of that 49 per cent of the stock to anyone on earth. Why? 
Because the Secretary of the Treasury admits that it is a 
losing venture, and people are not knowingly putting their 
money into a losing venture. Why do they not have the cour- 
age to take it all in the first place? The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury says the public will not take it. My, what a condem- 
nation that is! Mr. Harpy, a Member of the House, said: 

Mr. Harpy. Is not the consideration you are discussing now one that 
would prevent private capital from taking any part of this stock? 
323 Sects eet fs valeur ar oem iss 
to operate the ships at a loss in order to bulla up trade. 

Well what do you think of that? He admits the public will 
not take any of the stock, and yet he holds out in this bill the 
suggestion that the public will take 49 per cent of it. I wonder 
how that bill would look if it were making an out-and-out ap- 
propriation to buy merchant ships? I wonder how it would look 
to the public. Said Mr. Harpy: 

Mr. PAR So that really you do not much expect private capital to 
NE McApoo. To take part of this stock? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Secretary McApoo. No; I do not. 

If he does not expect the public to take any of this stock, why 
put that provision in the bill? Why not be frank about it? The 
publie will not take it, they will not have anything to do with 
it, and they will condemn it at the first opportunity. 

This whole proposition is based upon the wrong theory. It 
is based on the theory that we need the ships, whieh is at least 
questionable. I do not underestimate the value generally of 
trade relations with the world—not at all. I appreciate that in 
the great forward movement in the history of mankind trade 
has played an important part. I know that trade with Asia 
was the magnet which drew forth the ambition, the enterprise, 
and the daring of Europe. I know that trade with Asia steered 
the frail bark of Columbus across the unknown waters of the 
western sea, prompting him to new fields of enterprise and 
daring. Trade with Asia discovered a continent, the fairest 
and most glorious among the dominions of men. I do not un- 
derestimate the influence of trade relations with the world; but 
this will mot get us anywhere. This bill will break down and 
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discourage private enterprise in American shipping. It will 
retard the wholesome growth of our merchant marine. 

I should like to see our merchant marine built up, Senators. 
For many years we have indulged in the hope that this would 
come about. I haye my own ideas as to how it ought to be done. 
I favor discriminating tariff duties; I would do it by so framing 
our tariff laws that there would be an inducement for foreigners 
to send their products in American bottoms. The Underwood- 
Simmons bill did something in this direction, but not enough. 
Our merchant marine should be encouraged and our flag re- 
stored to the sea in a practical and appropriate way. Commerce 
is a great civilizing agency. 

Trade with Asia bound the world in the chains of commerce 
and placed civilization upon the lofty pedestal which it occupies 
to-day; trade with Asia knocked at the barred portals of China 
and gained admittance; trade with Asia poured through the 
veins of old Japan a reviving current that has made her the 
foremost nation of Asia and the arbiter of the destinies of the 
Orient; trade with Asia now causes the greatest nations of 
Europe to stand alert and exigent upon the soil of China. 

If we have sense enough to maintain our undisputed suprem- 
acy, if we hold the Philippine Islands, a natural outpost in 
the Pacific and a way station in the pathway to the Orient, some 
day the 400,000,000 people over there will want the products of 
American genius and labor. But our important outposts ought 
to be preserved. 

Gen. Grant, when he was President, knew the value of ocean 
outposts. He tried to get our Government to purchase Santo 
Domingo. President Grant sent & commission down to Santo 
Domingo to find out what kind of people were there, and 
whether or not they would like to become a part of the United 
States. They found the people of Santo Domingo kind and 
gentle, patriotic, and law-abiding. They would willingly have 
come under our flag. President Grant made a treaty for that 
purpose, and one vote in this Chamber—that of Charles Sum- 
ner—kept the United States from acquiring Santo Domingo. 

Why are we suzeraine in Porto Rico to-day? Because it is 
a valuable outpost for our commerce. Why are we active in 
Hawaii? Because it is an outpost on the highway of American 
commerce. That is the reason that England has held on so 
tenaciously to her islands in the West Indies. Oliver Crom- 
well nailed a sign on a tree in Jamaica over 300 years ago that 
that was the property of the King of England, and it has been 
the property of England ever since. Why? Because it was a 
strategic outpost on the sea, which Great Britain appreciated. 

Trade with Asia will be one of the most important factors 
in the future industrial development of this country in the 
years to come. There are 400,000,000 people over there, and 
some one country is going to intimately trade with them. If 
we have sense enough to treat them fairly, we ought to have a 
part of that trade. We might not get it for some time to come, 
but they are smart people over there. Do not let anybody delude 
himself to the contrary. You southern people need not imagine 
that you can raise all the cotton that is to be raised in this part 
of the world. The great Imperial Valley of California is now 
producing the best cotton that can be found anywhere in the 
world. I brought a sample of it five years ago to the Capitol 
and handed it to the president of the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Association, and he told me that that was the finest 
cotton he had ever seen, better than the Egyptian cotton or 
the southern cotton. If we have any sense—I do not know 
whether we have any left or not as a Government—but if we 
have any sense, we will encourage the development of the 
Imperial Valley before we buy merchant ships. 

We have done something; we have given them some water, 
as my colleagues all know; and oh, what fruit it has borne! 
The Imperial Valley resembles the Valley of the Nile in rich- 
ness, is fully as productive and limitless in its possibilities, 
The Japanese are acquiring cotton lands freely enough to ex- 
cite our curiosity. The raw cotton must not cross the Pacific 
Ocean to Japan and China; it should be manufactured here, 
thus adding millions of workmen to the prosperous roll of 
labor on the Pacific coast and opening up limitless possibilities 
in the Orient. 

Before buying ships you might appropriately engage in buying 
water for the fertile but arid and dry sections of our country. 
If you have any money to spare just put a few drops of water 
onto the arid lands of the West and it will return you a crop 
useful to your countrymen and rich in its commercial possi- 
bilities and. value; but this Utopian, paternalistic, socialistic 
plan of buying ships just to see them bound the billows in com- 
petition with private enterprise does not appeal to me. 

I do not underestimate trade with the outside world, but it 
is hazardous trade. We have not a single customer in Europe 
who patronizes us from choice. They buy from us because they 
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are obliged to do so, and as soon as they can get along without 
us they will do so. 

Take the Columbia River Valley in Washington, with its un- 
exampled possibilities, Harness the Columbia River and revo- 
lutionize the economic conditions of a State. 

* Poor, old, foolish Democratic Party!" as the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. WirLiAMs], who honors me by his presence, 
says. He knows more about it than I do. Poor, old, foolish 
Democratic Party!” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator speaks of it 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Just one moment, Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will not take the Senator 
off the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One moment; I would not be dis- 
courteous to the Senator for anything, but I want it distinctly 
understood that under the new rule the Senate is imposing I 
can only yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My question is this: Why is 
it that the Senator from Michigan spends so much time and so 
much force and so much energy on so miserable a weakling as 
the poor, old Democratic Party? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will tell you why. It was the 
switch of a cow's tail that set Chicago on fire. [Laughter in 
the galleries.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Idid not happen to catch the 
Senator's remark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Within the last three days the 
Chair has been compelled to call the attention of the galleries 
a number of times to the fact that it is a rule of the Senate 
that there must be no applause, no disorder, and no approval or 
disapproval in the galleries. It is made the duty of the Chair to 
enforce that rule; and if it is not obeyed, it is made the duty 
of the Chair to clear the galleries. For three days this rule has 
been violated. This is the last warning the Chair is going to 
give the galleries. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator's response to be that the switching of a cow's tail 
set Chicago on fire. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Now, I have to say—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Wait a moment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That it wil take more than 
a suggestion 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Have I not the floor by the 
Senator's consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not the floor by 
the Senator's consent at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am replying to the Senator. I 
said it was the switch of a cow's tail that set Chicago on fire. 
That is historic. The old lady who went out with her lamp to 
milk the cows died two or three days ago. The cow in switch- 
ing its tail turned over the lamp; the lamp set fire to the hay; 
the hay burned the building, set other buildings on fire, and the 
city of Chicago was destroyed. 

I am giving my attention to the Democratic Party lest there 
be a spark of life left, which may consume a State. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In response to that—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not yielding the floor, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I will not take the 
Senator off the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I know the Senator will not, 
and I do not intend he shall. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am asking 
the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from New Jersey 
is not asking the Senator from Michigan a question. He is 
making a speech, and the Senator from Michigan objects to 
being interrupted. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Iam not making a speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I presume my honored friend from 
New Jersey did not hear me—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I heard something about the 
* switch of a cow's tail.” 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). I was recalling the 


graphie words of my friend from Mississippi, who said, the 
poor, dear, old, foolish Democratic Party." 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And that is what Senator JOHN 
SHaAngP WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, said, and that is his estimate 
of his party. He knows more about it than I do; if I have 
offended my honored friend from New Jersey, I beg his pardon. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But the Senator certainly 
nttributed all wisdom to the Senator from Mississippi in that 
remark—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It may not have been a wise re- 
mark, but was it truthful? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (continuing). And I ask why 
it was, if we were so weak, impotent, and miserable, that the 
Senator from Michigan should expend so much time and energy 
and magnificent oratory in denunciation of us? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was simply stating a historic 
fact. I can not yield, Mr. President, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. According to the Senntor's 
estimate of us, we are dead now; but it seems to me we are a 
pretty live corpse. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, Mr. President, we can not 
neglect such a corpse. It has frequently been galvanized into 
life and must be watched. [Laughter on the floor and in the 
galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has just admonished the 
occupants of the galleries that they should keep quiet. 'They 
bave not done so. The Chair is in doubt as to whether to clear 
them now or not. If this is repeated, the galleries will be 
cleared. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think I had better leave this 
part of my address, because the remark of the Senator from 
Mississippi is calculated to rouse the risibilities of anyone. It 
is authentic. I am not doing him any injustice. I would not 
do that. I have great respect for him. I have served with him 
for 20 years and like him very much. I have not much con- 
fidence in his economic views, but I suppose that is reciprocal. 
He has not much in mine. That is all right. Michigan has just 
given me a new commission, and I have no doubt Mississippi 
will do the same by him. I hope so. 

When I was interrupted I was speaking about the effect of 
this bill upon the general policy of the Government, I am 
fearful that the seed we are about to sow will produce nothing 
but thistles, even though it be a new thought and comes from 
a most respectable source; for one, I am very glad the idea 
never occurred to our party. 

I was talking about trade with Asia. We must get on a 
good commercial footing with Asia; there is danger that the 
“open door” may be closed as a result of this war. That is the 
only part of the world where manufacturing and industrial en- 
terprise is still in its infancy. We have great opportunities 
there if we are considerate and watchful. 

This is the best Government in the world, Mr. President. It 
rests on the many and not on the few; on persons, not on prop- 
erty; on the development of public opinion, not on authority. 

Whoever holds a mandate from a majority of the American 
people holds a royal commission. Whoever assumes to exercise 
a power never bestowed by the electorate is presumptious, in- 
deed. The President, in his veto of the immigration bill, said: 
“What party platform has ever declared for the principles in 
this legislation? Who holds a mandate from the people” to 
exclude aliens because they can not read and write? What po- 
litical party has declared for tie measure now before the Sen- 
ate? I ask, What political party has demanded that we for- 
sake the paths of the fathers and invest the publie money in 
private enterprise? Who holds such a mandate from the people? 
Not your party, Senators. The language used by tke President 
in the veto of the immigration bill applies so strikingly to the 
bill under consideration that I marvel he could be for the one 
and not the other. 

What party platform has declared in favor of Government 
ownership of transportation facilities? I will pause for any 
Democrat to reply. Why, when Mr. Bryan, the present Secre- 
tary of State, returned from a trip around the world a few 
years ago, and in a thoughtless moment at Madison Square Gar- 
den let slip unintentionally his conviction that the Government 
ownership of railroads was a good thing, the Democratic Party 
promptly chloroformed him, and the idea was never accepted as 
a party axiom. Heapproved the sale of the Government railroad 
of Nicaragua to private bankers, showing that he has fully re- 
covered from his malady. You chloroformed Mr. Bryan the 
moment he said he was in favor of Government ownership of 
railroads, and you did a good job. I commend you for it; but 
you must have run out of chloroform, because some is needed 
to stop this bill; it is a departure; it is not necessary; it 
launches us on the open sea without rudder or compass or chart, 
and you do it without a mandate from the people. 


The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] saved the country about $45,000,000 by 
making long speeches in this Chamber at the close of the last 
session, and the country rang with their praise. Now you are 
going to spend it for something the people do not want, some- 
thing they have not asked you for. Everybody praises BURTON 
and Kenyon for saving millions of dollars, but did they do it 
in order that you might squander it in a socialistic venture? 
No, Mr. President; no. 

I know that if the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is correctly reported, he uttered a solemn warning to his party 
in Chicago yesterday which should have some influence upon 
his colleagues, here. Speaker CLARK was the choice of more 
men in this Chamber for President of the United States than 
the present occupant of the White House. He says, “ Some 
danger may lurk in this measure; the deficit is giving us 
concern.” Of course it is giving us concern. 

Mr. KENYON. What did Representative FITZGERALD say? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Iowa asks me a 
question. I hesitate to answer, but I quote again from this 
distinguished New Yorker: 


It may seem somewhat stran, but I hope it is not out of pla 
to remind Members on this side of the House that “the Demorratié 
latform pl us in favor of economy ana to the abolishment of use- 
ess offices; but it did not declare, Mr. Chairman, that the party 
favored economy at the expense of Republicans— 

You would almost think a Republican was saying that— 


and the abolition of useless offices in territor represented in this House 
by Republicans while favoring a different doctrine wherever a Demo- 
cratic Representative would be affected. 

Now, do you not feel a little chagrined over that? Has he 
told the truth? Do you challenge its correctness? Was he 
goaded to this criticism by any personal ambition of his own? 
No. What prompted him to say that you were discontinuing 
offices in Republican districts and increasing them in Demo- 
cratic districts? 

The chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 
further says: 

I am looking now at Democrats who seem to take amusement in 
soliciting votes on the floor of this House to overturn the Committee 
on Appropriations in its efforts to carry out the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic a Per They seem to take it to be a huge joke not to obey 
their platform, and to make ridiculous the efforts of the members of 
our pu who do try to live up to the promises they made to the 
peop e. know that some Members on this side are voting continually 
or appropriations because they fear the wrath of the public if they 
do not vote out of the Public Treasury assistance for everything anyone 
suggests. 

He further said: 

If I placed my political fortunes above my sworn dut 
3 not attempt to carry out the promises of the 

Then he seems almost to regret that for 12 years he charged 
the Republican administration with being extravagant. Well, 
we did spend money; we did build public buildings; we did im- 
prove harbors; we did dredge rivers, spending millions upon the 
Mississippi River, which runs through the fertile and beautiful 
State of the honored Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
But, gentlemen, we spent all of this money under proper 
vouchers. We did not borrow it; we did not impair the Treas- 
ury to do it; we did not strain the national credit. 

Everything we have done since the Democrats came into 
power has been experimental and disappointing. Name one 
measure you have enacted that has borne fruit. Certainly not 
the disappointing tariff law, which was the first thing you did ; 
certainly not your income-tax law with which the country has 
been afflicted, or the war tax, which is misnamed and a subter- 
fuge to cover up real conditions. "There was just as much 
money in the country as there was a year before, when every- 
thing was prosperous, There were $3,500,000,000 in currency 
floating around, but it was not employed as it had been when 
the Republican Party was in power. 

You broke the seal and passed out $378,000,000 in emergency 
currency because you thought the country was suffering from a 
lack of money, when in reality it was suffering from lack of 
confidence in the Government. Then you passed a banking and 
currency law. It is not yet a success, I think it is pretty 
early to condemn it. I doubt whether it can earn its fixed 
charges. I know of scores of bankers who would leave the 
system if they could get out. Some one has said, “All hope 
abandon those who enter here," and those who have gone into 
this new banking system will not be able to get out of it if 
they desire. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was Dante who said it. e à 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It was Dante. I thank the Senator. 

The new system was intended to be partisan. There is not a 
Republican on the reserve board. 

Every place is filled by a Democrat, just as though Repub- 
licans did not have any interest in the financial welfare of the 


under the law, 
mocratic plat- 
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country. There is not a Republican on that board. It is a 
partisan board. It was born in hostility to New York and nur- 
tured in the cradle of sectionalism. ‘That is the truth about it. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury, at the time he was try- 
ing to make forced loans to the cotton States, called up banker 
after banker to see if they would subscribe, he was rebuked 
over and over again for his insolence; bankers realized for the 
first time that a political machine was trying to direct the bank- 
ing affairs of the country. 

You know the Secretary of the Treasury said that certain 
banks were carrying too much money; that they were hoarding 
it, and he named a number of banks; he named one at Beloit, 
Wis. The answer came back that a State bank had been on 
the verge of failure for two weeks there, and they thought they 
were doing a proper thing to get ready for the failure when it 
came. He named a bank at Lake Linden, in northern Michigan, 
in the copper country. He said it was carrying too much 
money; but he did not know that that bank furnished the pay 
roll of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.; that to meet that pay 
roll for a week would break an ordinary bank. They were 
obliged to carry a large amount of cash. What insolence to 
criticize men for being prudent! 

As soon as the banking people of this country wake up to the 
fact that an appointee temporarily holding political office is 
undertaking, from the seat of government, to influence the 
course of the banking business in this country they will call a 
halt and take note of the consequences of political manage- 
ment. 

Oh, Mr. President, the Democrats have not done anything yet 
of which they should be proud. Their Mexican policy, the at- 
tempt to be “good Lord and good devil" in the present deplor- 
able European crisis jn order that some one may be invited to 
settle the war, may dull the intensity of our Americanism. 
Would Lincoln, or Grant, or McKinley have done that? Poor 
Lincoln, when he had the Civil War on his hands, and Maxi- 
milian and the French forces were coming into Mexico to set 
up à government of their own, took time to emphasize his 
Americanism. When the French Government protested, Lincoln 
said, “ You must go." Those men were wise; they were far- 
sighted; they had had some experience. Lincoln's experience 
had been among the brambles and the briars und the bushes of 
adversity. He knew men because he was one of them. The 
threat of French occupation had no terror for him. Although 
burdened with the weight of awfal responsibility, he still had 
courage to tell them to get out of Mexico; and they got out. 
American guns and American powder are sent into Mexico, and 
we stand by and watch, as though it were a panorama spread 
out for our entertainment, 

Our military occupation of Nicaragua is no credit to this 
Government. Some day I am going to tell that story. I have 
here in my portfolio the detailed reports of our soldiers. Some 
day, when I shall not be trespassing upon the time of the Sen- 
ate, I am going to tell that story. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have unfortunately been necessarily ab- 
sent from the Chamber attending a committee meeting during 


a part of the Senator's remarks, and I should like to know if. 


he has dealt with the Santo Domingan situation? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not like to enter that field, 


now the subject of inquiry by a Senator elect. I am sorry he is 
coming to the Senate, because I think his State ought to have 
sent a Republican; but if California was determined to send 
a Democrat, we should be glad Mr. Phelan is here. He is in- 
vestigating some phases of the Santo Domingan situation. I 
said a little while ago that if the fervent wish of President 
Grant had been granted our flag would float over Santo Do- 
mingo and the great Bay of Samana, that would hold the fleets 
of the world; that beautiful bay that encircles a rich and 
fertile island would have been ours but for the pique of Charles 
Sumner, who cast his vote against annexation. The people of 
Santo Domingo wanted to come. Mr. Hitt, of pleasant memory, 
with whom my honored friend from Ohio, Mr. Burton, and my- 
self served for many years in the other House, was one of the 
commissioners who visited the island to ascertain the character 
of the Santo Domingan people. He said they were a kind, hon- 
est, affectionate, well-meaning and well-informed people, and 
crime was comparatively unknown. Why, at one time in the his- 
tory of Santo Domingo President Baez was offered a crown by 
the French Emperor, and declined it, saying: My countrymen 
are fit to govern themselves." 

Senator Sumner was an able man. He was an optimist and 
believed in the manifest destiny of his country to rule the 


Western Hemisphere; but his vote paralyzed the purpose of 
Grant to make Santo Domingo a part of the American Union. 
Personal ill will entered into the contest. The treaty was de- 
feated because he was angry with Grant, and this beautiful 
island has since been a derelict upon the high seas, while 
Haiti, on the other side of the mountain, has bathed the sur- 
face of her island with the blood of her people. Would it have 
been wise to have taken Santo Domingo when it was offered? 
Grant wanted it, because he knew that the time would come in 
the history of this Government when there would be a canal 
across the Isthmus or through Nicaragua. He wanted Santo 
Domingo as an outpost of the Republic. He wanted Semoa 
ad our Navy. Who doubts the wisdom of our island owner- 

p? 

Cuba for more than a hundred years has been a pawn upon 
the chessboard of nations; France and England once came to 
the United States with a proposition to establish a tripartite 
agreement for the permanent government of Cuba. Why? 
Because it was at our doorway, an outpost in the Atlantic 
destined to mark the gateway from sea to sea. In a moment of 
generosity we gave it to the Cubans and, while I have no re- 
grets I think it would hnve been better for us both if Cuba 
was part of the United States. We had no qualifying clause 
in the resolution passed by the House, but when it came over 
here all the diplomats accredited to this Government called 
upon President McKinley and represented to him that we 
were inviting danger from European States, to which the 
President replied that we accepted full responsibility for our 
course. "This body wrote the qualifying words into law at & 
midnight session of the Senate, our word was given and the 
promise has been fully redeemed. Porto Rico lies right at the 
entrance to this canal, Our flag proudly flies over the island; 
we could have had Cuba and Santo Domingo as well. 

I did not intend to say anything about it; but the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] called my attention to the Domi- 
nican situation. I know what he meant; he would like to have 
me say something about the activities of our present minister 
there, but I can not do so without revealing some of the secrets 
of executive session; so I will not say anything about it. 
But I want to say this much, that I was not nt all surprised 
with the failure of the American minister to satisfy the people 
of Santo Domingo and the United States. 

Mr. President, the bill we are now considering in such hot 
haste involves so much, is so experimental in its character, 80 
threatening and far-reaching in its effect, so deplorable from 
every point of view that I have hoped against hope that the 
danger might be avoided. I wish the Senators might be per- 
suaded not to press it, but I am fearful that all that we say 
upon this side of the Chamber will not deter them. 'l'hey seem 
determined to go blindly on; I think they have made up their 
minds to put this measure through at any sacrifice. Can we 
not appeal to them to consider Treasury conditions and the 
possible danger of international complications? Will you stop 
your ears to all our pleadings? 


The Late Representative Payne, of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 7, 1915. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 725, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that an- 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of the Hon. 
SERENO E. PAYNE, late a Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of New York, and to the memory of the Hon, EDWIN A. MER- 
org J oe a Member of the House of Representatives from the State 
of New Yo 

"Resolved, That as n further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of their eminent abilities as distinguished 

ublic servants, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceed- 
Ings shall stand adjourned. 
Sent . That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the families of the deceased.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives suffered a distinct loss in the death of SERENO E. PAYNE. 
He was one of its most notable and distinguished Members. 
His fame rested upon substantial accomplishments. I am un- 
able at this time to review with that detail which it deseryes 
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the career of Mr. PAyne in the House. The demands of the 
short session upon me give no opportunity for the preparation 
of such a tribute as I should be honored to express. I can only 
hope to have recorded an expression of my sincere esteem and 
keen appreciation of a very dearly cherished friend. 

My service in the House began in the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
The death of Mr. PAvNE leaves me the sole survivor of the 34 
Representatives who were elected from the State of New York 
in 1898. Even then, 16 years ago, he had attained an enviable 
prominence in public life. Intimately identified with the 
preparation of several tariff laws, he was justly regarded as one 
of the best-informed men in the United States upon the tariff 
question, 

He was a man of profound industry, of wide information, 
and of unquestioned integrity. His assiduous attention to duty 
was well illustrated by his constant attendance during the 
sessions of the House. Only upon exceedingly rare occasions 
was his striking figure missed from its accustomed place, and 
then only when ill health or imperative committee work pre- 
vented his attendance in the House. His example can be 
emulated with profit by many Members, and if universally 
adopted as the rule by Members of the House would tend very 
greatly to facilitate the business of the House. 

Convinced that the principles of Government advocated by 
the political party with which he was identified were most 
likely to advance the prosperity and the happiness of the 
people, he sturdily advocated his political beliefs. In such dis- 
cussions he was the intense partisan that strong men of intense 
convictions must necessarily be. Adversity did not discourage 
him. His views were not altered by shifting majorities or 
changes of political sentiment. All the time he remained sturdy 
and unyielding as the oak, vigorously controverting all con- 
tentions which were not in harmony with his views. 

I am of those who believe that the country is better served 
by such study partisans. Honest in convictions, with ac- 
cumulated stores of valuable information, they eventually 
bring forth from the strife of intellect results that advance 
most the country's welfare. Seldom do permanent acquisitions 
of value result from the alert public man who is overeager to 
adapt his views to every passing popular whim or fancy. 

Mr. PAYNE was a modest and a lovable man, During 16 
years of association with him I came to know him intimately 
and to cherish his friendship. His services to the country were 
distinguished and valuable. He had the respect of all men, the 
good will of opponents, the deep affection of his friends. His 
death deprives this House of the wisdom, the experience, the 
counsel of one of its most distinguished Members. He will 
linger long in the memory of many men who respected, admired, 
and loved him, 


William M. Calder. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the Sixty-third Con- 
gress should not pass into history without a brief reference to 
the unique and valuable record of one of its Members from the 
State of New York. I refer to WinLrIAM M. Carper, a Repre- 
sentative from the sixth district, in Brooklyn. Mr. CALDER is 
retiring to private life after 10 years of service in this body. 
He is retiring to the regret, I can unhesitatingly say, of every 
one of his colleagues from the State of New York, without re- 
gard to party allegiance. His retirement is not only a loss to 
this House, but to his home city and State and even to the 
Nation at large, for Mr. CaArpkR has been a Representative in 
the 1 Congress in the best and finest sense of that 
word. 

He came into the Fifty-ninth Congress as a Republican, and 
such he has loyally and consistently remained throughout his 
10 years of service; but, far more than mere allegiance to one 
of the great political parties of this country, he has stood for 
earnest service, true patriotism, and constant endeavor in the 
cause of good government. His duty to his country always has 
stood first with him. His allegiance to the Republican Party 
never conflicted with that, nor did it breed in him any narrow 
partisanship. He felt that he owed a duty to the people of his 
district and his State that rose above party lines, and he per- 
formed that duty with courage and consistency and wisdom, 
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I have said that Mr. Carprn's record is unique. By that I 
make reference to his term of service as a Representative from 
the city of New York. Mr. CALDER, so far as the records of this 
House show, is the first Republican Member who ever served 10 
years from the greatest city in the Western World. With singu- 
larly few exceptions, it has not been the habit of the city of 
New York to return to Congress, term after term, Members who 
have yielded faithful and worthy service. Rather, it has been 
the political custom of that city to make frequent changes in its 
Representatives, even when there has been no essential change 
in the balance of party representation. Many of us who real- 
ize the importance and influence of long service in this body may 
regard this as a shortsighted policy on the part of a com- 
munity whose interests in the National Government are so large; 
but such has been its custom. 

In the case of Mr. CALDER the voters of the city of New York 
made an exception—and I speak particularly of the Republican 
voters. They delegated him to represent them for five consecu- 
tive terms, a fact which constitutes a record for Republican 
representation from that city. More than that, for the past 
four years Mr. CALDER has been the sole Republican Representa- 
tive from that city. In the present Congress he has been the 
only Republican Member south of Poughkeepsie. He has, in 
literal fact, constituted for a period of four years the entire 
Republican delegation from the city of New York. His service 
was uninterrupted by reverses of his own party, reverses which 
even extended to other candidates in his own congressional dis- 
trict, but which never affected him. His support came from 
voters in all parties in such overwhelming force that even in 
the darkest hours of the Republican Party he emerged trium- 
phant, a tribute to his personal worth and the sterling nature 
of his service, such as has rarely been accorded to any Member 
of this body. 

Mr. Carper has retired from the House of Representatives of 
his own free will Last year he elected to present himself as a 
candidate for the United States Senate, an honorable and praise- 
worthy ambition and one which was soundly based upon the 
decade of faithful work he rendered in this branch of the Con- 
gress. He thereby put aside any opportunity to return as a 
Member of the House, He made a notable campaign for the 
senatorial nomination, and when the choice went to a distin- 
guished opponent, Mr. CALDER retired from active politics with 
more honor in his own State than would have come to him 
through a renomination to this body. v 

I can not feel that the service of WiLLIAM M. Carper in the 
United States Congress has come to an end, for his work here 
during a period of 10 years has been far too valuable to be 
brought to a conclusion when he is still a young man. He has 
served on two of the great committees of this House, those deal- 
ing with interstate and foreign commerce and appropriations, 
He brought to his work on those committees a sound and ex- 
perienced business judgment, which made him one of their most 
useful and valued members. His term of service in Washing- 
ton has covered a period of constructive American legislation, 
whether wise or unwise, such as is scarcely paralleled by any 
other decade in the history of the country. As each year has 
gone by he has become of steadily increasing value as a legis- 
lator, because of his faithfulness to his work, his industry, his 
study and knowledge of our national affairs, and his never-fail- 
ing sound and patriotic judgment. It is because of the charac- 
ter of his work in this House that I can not bring myself to 
believe that he has quitted Congress forever. 

There is to me another phase of regret in Mr. CALDER'S re- 
tirement. The House has lost the wise counsels of a typical 
American business man, who made himself a suecess in his 
chosen occupation and who gave freely to this body the value 
of his experience and training in the business world. In no 
sense of disparagement to any Member of this body, I feel that 
the American business man has never been represented in Con- 
gress to an extent commensurate with his importance in the life 
of this country. A large preponderance of the Members of 
Congress, including both Houses, are members of the legal pro- 
fession. It seems to have become a custom widespread among 
the voters to send lawyers to Washington to make laws. I do 
not criticize it; I recognize the great necessity of having in 
Congress the best legal minds that it can attract. But I also 
believe firmly that Congress needs just as vitally the wisdom, 
the counsel, and the wide experience of the American busi- 
ness man, particularly in a day wha: so much of our national 
legislation concerns business and the industrial prosperity 
of our country. And when any Congress, or a series of Con- 
gresses, can obtain the services of such a typical American busi- 
ness man as WILLIAM M. Carper I believe the fact is one for 
congratulation and praise. The people of the United States 
need business men in Congress, just as they need lawyers and 
the representatives of other professions and occupations Mr. 
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CALDER was one of the men who peculiarly filled such a need, 
aud it is because of that fact, if for no other reason, that the 
people of New York will view his retirement with sincere regret. 

On both sides of this House, and particularly among the mem- 
bers of the delegation from the State of New York, Mr. CaLpER’s 
absence in the Sixty-fourth Congress will be a matter of un- 
grudging regret. We who have served with him here came to 
know and admire his unfailing courtesy, his patience, his dili- 
gence, his wisdom, and his loyalty to his work. He has been a 
true representative of the people of his district, his State, and 
his country. He has been an honor not only to his own party 
but to the voters of all parties. His public life has been such, 
in the value of its yield to the people, that I firmly hope and 
believe it will admit of no permanent retirement from service 
in the American Congress of my friend WILIA M. CALDER. 


The Nation and the Constitution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the present time we hear 
so much outcry, particularly from some of our fellow Members 
of the legal profession, against the rapid, radical, and revolu- 
tionary changes being made in our form of government and 
political life that we are inclined to think that we are really 
in danger of losing all of the limitations of constitutional gov- 
ernment, In truth, this outcry is the strongest evidence of the 
innate conservatism of the American mind. The legal profes- 
sion is notoriously conservative and devoted to forms and 
precedents. The legal profession has during our entire national 
life been a great leader of American political thought and action. 
In the early days of our Republic, in the absence of any heredi- 
tary or class leadership, this duty, with the privileges which go 
with it, was promptly assumed by the American bar, and has 
been held with great tenacity until the present time. 

Like most men who have had a legal training I am a devout 
believer in constitutional limitation. The safeguards of an 
organic law are essential to the calm, deliberate, and effective 
exercise of power by democracy. Constitutional limitations are 
for the protection of the minority and those who for any reason 
are temporarily unpopular or whose race, religion, occupation, 
or geographical situation renders them the object of popular dis- 
trust or denies them the power of controlling the policies of the 
country at the moment. Majorities do not feel the need for 
constitutional rights. They are amply able to protect them- 
selves. While majorities may fret under constitutional limita- 
tions and the delays thus interposed to the extreme exercise of 
their will, yet such limitations can not long stand in the way of 
& settled and deliberate policy or principle that will result in 
the greatest good to the greatest number. In the long run 
these limitations protect the majority against its own hasty, 
ill-considered, and unjust actions. Every individual will find 
himself sometime or another in the minority, and even a 
majority is habitually dominated by a minority. To place un- 
limited power in the hands of a temporary majority may mear 
in the last analysis to place it in the hands of an active, bold, 
and, possibly, reckless minority of leaders who for the moment 
ecntrol publie thought. . 

The Constituent Assembly of France was a remarkable ex- 
ample of the weakness of government of the temporary majority. 
The majority in that instance did not hesitate to proscribe and 
persecute the minority and to deprive them of all political 
rights. The tyranny became so great that no man dared be in the 
minority. To oppose the majority was to be branded as a pub- 
lic enemy. As the lust of power grew even terror could not hold 
the majority together. The leader of a faction which was in 
power for the moment relentlessly used such power to stifle all 
possibility of opposition. As a result the Constituent Assembly 
degenerated rapidly from a large representative body to a small 
faction, turbulent and utterly irresponsible. The members were 
nfraid that they would awaken some morning in the minority 
and on the way to the guillotine. Hence they hastened to vote 
for the most reckless proposals of their leaders. No answer was 
found to this problem but the far-reaching absolutism of one 
leader. 

But the fears of the friends of constitutional government are 
not justified by the present condition of publie opinion in 
America, and certainly not by the results of the 126 years of 
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constitutional history. We speak of our country as new and 
of our Government as an experinient. In truth, we are the 
oldest Government in the world. We have lived 126 years under 
the present Constitution. In all of that time but 17 amendments 
have been made to it. The first 10 of these were cotemporane- 
ous with its adoption. They constitute a Bill of Rights, and 
as they were proposed as a condition of the acceptance of the 
Constitution by the requisite number of States may be regarded 
as a part of the original instrument, Of the remaining seven 
amendments none even remotely affects the fundamental char- 
acter of our Government. They relate simply to details of gov- 
ernmental machinery : 

The eleventh amendment restricted the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. 

The twelfth amendment changed the machinery for choosing 
the President and Vice President. 

The thirteenth amendment abolished slavery and involuntary 
servituda. 

The fourteenth amendment provided for a citizenship of the 
United States as distinguished from the citizenship of an in- 
dividual State. 

'The fifteenth amendment extended the right of suffrage. 

'The sixteenth amendment provided for the collection of an in- 
come tax. 

The seventeenth amendment provided for the election of the 
United States Senators by the direct vote of the people instead 
of through the machinery of the State legislatures. 

Not a single fundamental right of any individual has been 
added or taken away unless we consider that the thirteenth 
amendment, abolishing slavery, destroyed what was meant to 
be a permanent and fundamental part of our political system. 

While our Constitution and form of government have thus 
remained almost unchanged for more than a century and a 
quarter the government of every great nation of the world has 
undergone radical and fundamental changes. In 1789 France 
was still a monarchy under the dying splendor of the house of 
Bourbon. Since then she has passed through three revolutions, 
has been three times a republic and three times an empire. In 
1789 Germany was a collection of fragments of feudal States. 
Italy did not claim national existence. Since that period Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden have all passed through successive changes. Even 
England, which boasts of a continuous national existence since 
the landing of William the Norman, in 1066, has changed her 
form of government so completely that the words of Blackstone 
fall upon uncomprehending ears when read to a British lawyer, 
In 1830 the celebrated reform bill passed the British Parlia- 
ment. By this bil] the power to control the House of Commons 
was taken out of the hands of the House of Lords, and the Com- 
mons became the representative body of the Empire. Aristocracy 
as the permanent source of political power ended, and the control 
of both the purse and sword passed into the hands of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. Even the King could summon to 
his cabinet only the leaders whom they selected. The result 
has been a democracy more complete nnd more direct than any 
that has ever existed outside the cities of ancient Greece. 

Our isolated condition is not the sole cause for the remark- 
able permanency of our institutions. Revolutions are as in- 
digenous to the Western Hemisphere as to any other part of the 
world. The cause of our conservatism lies deeper and is found 
in our national history. The war for independence was con- 
ducted by the Continental Congress, a feeble body of ambas- 
sadors from a loose and jarring set of allies. The Articles of 
Confederation which followed proved to be but a rope of sand. 
They did not make us a nation, and their weakness would have 
left us a prey to our-own passions in our poverty and to the 
greed and cupidity of the stronger nations as we grew more 
prosperous. The Federal Constitution came at a happy time to 
weld these little communities into a nation, but a full genera- 
tion must live and die under that instrument before we begin 
to realize its strength. In the Southwest were many who were 
willing at any time to organize independent republics or to 
make alliances with Spain. Hardly had the Southwest been 
cemented to the Union by the Louisiana Purchase, which re- 
moved the fear of the Spanish power, than New England cher- 
ished the same idea that she could detach herself from the 
Federal Union and unite herself with Canada for the greater 
security and prosperity of her trade under the British flag. 
South Carolina produced a statesman who proved by the logic 
of theory that any State had the right to nullify Federal legis- 
lation that was hostile to her local interests. Calhoun had 
everything in favor of his argument but the facts. If South 
Carolina had really found wider opportunities outside of the 
Union than in it, Calhoun would have been right. He was 
fundamentally wrong, because such opportunities did not exist. 
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The long struggle over constitutional powers and the relation 
of the States to the Federal Union, which occupied the Ameri- 
can public from the Missouri compromise in 1821 until the in- 
auguration of Lincoln in 1861, established so completely the 
supremacy of the Federal Constitution and embedded in the 
American mind so thoroughly a subconscious conviction of both 
the strength and wisdom of that great instrument that yenera- 
tion for it became almost a religion. 

The vigorous and able defense of the Federal Constitution in 
the period preceding the Civil War produced a natural feeling 
in the mind of the average American that it was a sacred in- 
strument, to change which in any respect would be a species of 
sacrilege. Strange to say, both sides of that great controversy 
claimed to be defenders of the Constitution, Nobody attacked 
the Constitution. Everybody appealed to it and defended it, 
even those who claimed the right of secession. The happy re- 
sult of this, as I have said, was to embed deeply in the Ameri- 
can mind a respect and reverence for the Constitution and a be- 
lief that it could in no possible way be improyed. Three amend- 
ments grew out of the Civil War, but nearly half a century 
elapsed after the Civil War before a successful attempt was 
made to amend it. 

Can we be certain, however, that our governmental institu- 
tions will remain rigid and static because we do not amend the 
written charter? We can be sure of the reverse, Government is a 
progressive science. It can not stand still It must develop 
and expand with the growth of civilization and the advance of 
public opinion. An attempt to keep governmental institutions 
static is like binding the limbs of a growing child. Our Federal 
system has grown in an astonishing degree since the Civil War. 
Whether this growth has been constitutional or extraconstitu- 
tional is a question that the wisest lawyer would not undertake 
to solve. For exactly 100 years—that is, from the forming of 
the Constitution in 1787 down to 1887—every Federal official, 
évery judge, and more than 90 per cent of our lawyers and legis- 
lators belleved that the clause of the Constitution giving the 
Federal Government jurisdiction over commerce between the 
Several States was purely negative and restrictive in its opera- 
tion. 'The clause had never been evoked as the basis of affirma- 
tive legislation by Congress. Its effect was supposed to be fully 
exhausted in preventing discriminatory laws by the several 
States which would interfere with the natural course of com- 
merce, In 1887 Congress passed the first feeble experimental 
draft of the interstate-commerce law providing for an affirma- 
tive control over one of the greatest channels of commerce, In 
the quarter of a century which has followed the enactments on 
the subject of interstate commerce have been so numerous and 
so far-reaching as to defy legal classification and analysis. The 
Federal Government not only regulates rates; routes; terms 
and conditions of service; safety of passengers and employees; 
expenditure, organization, and accounting of transportation 
companies; payment of damages to shippers; equipment and 
construction of engines and cars; but it passes upon the char- 
acter and quality of goods that are to be carried in interstate 
commerce; it prohibits entirely commerce in certain classes of 
commodities; it controls the packing and handling of poisons 
and explosives and imposes a multitude of restrictions. 'The 
pure-food law prevents a citizen from carrying a can of corned 
beef across a State line unless it is marked United States 
inspected and passed.” Scarcely an article can be bought in 
either a corner grocery or drug store that does not bear the 
O. K. of Uncle Sam. Two people of the opposite sex can not 
travel together from one State to another until the Government 
is satisfied that they carry no improper intent in their minds. 
This remarkable expansion of the interstate-commerce clause is 
but one example of the widening sweep of our Constitution. I 
might instance many others—the construction of the Panama 
Canal; the socialization of Alaska, by which the Government be- 
comes a vast proprietor, improving and developing a commercial 
property; the irrigation projects in the West; and, more re- 
cently, the water-power projects by which the Federal Govern- 
ment becomes a public-service corporation engaged in construct- 
ing and operating a public utility. The temptation at the pres- 
ent time 1s to find somewhere in the four corners of the Consti- 
tution power for the Federal Government to do anything which 
seems to be beneficial at the particular time. I do not com- 
plain of this. I believe in it. I think that we should frankly 


admit to ourselves that the Constitution is & growing instru- 
ment and that government is a progressive science. Our con- 
ception of the powers and functions of government increase 
with our growing confidence in our country. It is not a bad 
sign that such a universal appeal is made by the American 
public to Congress for legislation upon every conceivable 
subject from religion or the price of bread to deciding how 


much powder a woman shall use on her face before her 
marriage. 

Ithink we should frankly acknowledge that changes may still 
be made in our Constitution, the powers of our Government en- 
larged and its control put more strictly into the hands of the 
people without serious danger to our institutions. Public opin- 
ion, once thoroughly formed and crystallized into a settled con- 
viction, will find a way of expressing itself. It would have been 
& blessed thing for this country if Congress had had the cour- 
age or the wisdom to submit the thirteenth amendment, abolish- 
ing slavery, in 1850, at the time California applied for ad- 
mission. It might have taken a generation to have secured the 
adoption of the amendment by the requisite number of States, 
but it would have been done eventually, and would have saved 
untold blood and treasure, while producing in the end exactly 
the same result. Whenever any respectable number of Amer- 
ican citizens so generally diffused throughout the Nation as to 
represent national rather than local sentiment desires the sub- 
mission of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, and that 
desire is the result of settled conviction rather than temporary 
agitation, Congress should heed their demands. There is but 
one way to tell whether the people want the Constitution 
amended, and that is to let them vote on it. It is manifest that 
86 States will not unite in adopting an amendment which either 
invades the liberty of individual citizens or destroys the funda- 
mental rights of the remaining 12 States. Not a dozen amend- 
ments will be made to the Federal Constitution in the course of 
a century, and it is not likely that those will be of a funda- 
mental character. The way to preserve the Constitution and 
to make it really American is to keep it constantly adapted to 
the best thought of the American Nation. 5 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 1, 1915, 


On the bil] (H. R. 20415) making ropria 
PLUR e for je fiscal peces 5 26. tse ent " 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, it will be a great disappoint- 
ment to me, and it will be keenly regretted by my constituents, 
if the right kind of a rural-credits law shall not be passed at 
this session. Right now it is within the power of the Congress, 
and the authority is positively in the hands of the House, to 
secure such an act by the adoption of the MeCumber bill, already 
passed by the Senate. Unless the McCumber bill shall be 
adopted precisely or practically as written, it 1s clear to me we 
shall not pass a rural-credits act at this session, or if any should 
be passed it wil not be what farmers want or what the farm- 
ing industry requires. 

Mr. Speaker, the main difficulty is that the membership is 
divided into two schools as to what should constitute the funda- 
mentals of a rural-credits act. The particular feature of this 
issue is whether middlemen shall be given the administration of 
the law with the right to a commission or compensation which 
will prevent a reduction of interest rates below what has now 
to be paid by farmer borrowers. It ought to be granted that it 
would be useless to pass a rural-credits act unless interest rates 
are to be materially lowered. Whatever kind of a bill may be 
passed, useless overhead expenses should be avoided, otherwise 
the first and main purpose of such legislation will be nullified. 
For my part, while I do not regard the provisions of the Mc- 
Cumber bill as complete as are desirable, I shall vote for it and 
otherwise give it my hearty support, because it contains the very 
best it is possible to secure in the way of rural-credits legisla- 
tion during this Congress, which will be extinct in a few hours. 

Mr. Speaker, a rural-credits law ought to have been passed 
two or three years ago, and there was a greater reason still 
why such relief ought to have been afforded a year ago, and 
naturally the demand has been more imperative for such relief 
at this session than ever. 'The demand for such relief has 
been increasing, because the subject has been all the time receiv- 
ing greater and more widespread attention. The friends of 
rural-credits legislation, with whom I count myself, were prom- 
ised in the last session of Congress that if we would just wait 
until this session such a measure would have the support of the 
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administration. We yielded, because we could do no better, for 
we did not have the votes to overcome the administration oppo- 
sition to favorable action taken at the last session. But we 
did believe that the promise of the administration forces would 
be fulfilled at this session, and I for one, by letters written and 
words spoken, encouraged many constituents to expect that 
such an act would be passed before the adjournment of this 
session. But the friends of such legislation were very greatly 
disappointed when they found right at the commencement of 
this session a well-settled disposition of the administration 
forces to not allow the question to be taken up and disposed of 
during the present Congress. Instead of fulfilling the promise 
made at the last session, the administration forces insisted at 
the commencement of this session, and still insist, that action 
must be deferred until the next Congress. I am frank to say 
I fear, notwithstanding that the House now has in its hands 
to adopt the McCumber bill as passed by the Senate, and thus 
require it to go straight to the President for his approval, that 
those who favor further delay are going to have their way 
about it, and that the question will be sidetracked for the 
present, but with a renewed promise that it will be taken up 
in the next Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no object in passing a rural-credits 
measure unless interest rates upon farm loans will thereby be 
lowered, and unless also longer time shall be secured and, what 
is equally important, unless also amortization shall be one of 
the features of the measure, because as desirable and beneficial 
ns lower interest rates and long time will be to borrowers the 
scheme to pay a very small percentage of the principal every 
time an interest payment is made, which is the equivalent of 
unconsciously paying the principal with ease, will constitute 
one of the greatest virtues of a rural-credits measure. It will 
mean that when a farmer is done paying interest that, to his 
surprise, no part of the principal will remain to be paid. Under 
the present farm-mortgage system the crisis occurs when the 
mortgage matures, with all of the principal yet to be paid, with 
the consequence that, in too many instances, foreclosure, with 
the loss of the home, results. s 

Mr. Speaker, I fear I should be misunderstood as intending to 
be partisan if I should not here grant the fact that quite a 
number of the Democratic membership have all the time been 
earnest advocates of a rural-credits act which would bring 
needed relief to the farming industry; but the difficulty is that 
they and the rest of us are so greatly outnumbered by the other 
members of their own party. 

Mr. Speaker, a rural-credits law is inevitable, and, whether 
just the right kind of a measure shall be attained at the start, 
sooner or later the industry of agriculture will be accorded 
its rights, and the whole public will enjoy the benefits. Then, 
why should the Congress delay longer the relief, benefit, and 
justice which the millions need and for which so many are 


waiting? 
Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, March 2, 1915. 
On the bill (S. 6692) to facilitate credits and decrease interest charges 
on farm securities. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of 
this bill because it will give the farmer a chance to borrow 
money on long-time loans at 5 per cent interest. 

The Government in this bill is safeguarded so that it stands 
no chance of losing a dollar. 

This bill has already passed the Senate, and if we concur in 
it at this time it will become a law. A bureau of farm credits 
will be established in the Treasury Department, presided over 
by a commissioner of farm credits, and $10,000,000 appropriated 
and loaned on gilt-edge farm security. When $1,000,000 of this 
amount is lonned, bonds will be issued for that amount and 
sold, so the Government will not at any one time have more 
than $10,000,000 invested. 

This bill is not perfect, and perhaps is not as good a bill as 
some of the others which have been introduced and which have 
been slumbering in the committees. But, in my opinion, with 
only two days remaining before Congress will adjourn, the 
substitution of any other bill for this one, or the amendment 
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of this bill, will necessitate its going back to the Senate, where 
it will stand no show of passing. : 


I believe if this bill becomes a law the Government will 
demonstrate within a very few years that we can lower the 
rate of interest that this bill provides, from 5 to 4 per cent, and 
maybe even lower, and also enable the farmer to borrow money 
for from 20 to 30 years, with the privilege of paying any part of 
his indebtedness at the end of any interest-paying year. 

The farms of the United States are mortgaged to the amount 
of $3,460,172,851. If interest rates could be reduced even 2 per 
cent, it would mean an annual saving to the farmer of over 
$60,000,000. i 

If farmers could borrow money for a long term, say, 20 to 30 


years, it would mean more home owners and fewer farm renters. 


Farm mortgages are regarded by investors as the safest and 
most reliable securities, and yet the farmers of the United 
States are paying double the rate of interest charged the farm- 
ers of any other country in the world. The rate of interest on 
farm mortgages is from 6 to 15 per cent, when you include the 
commissions and charges incidental to making the loan and 


drawing up the papers. The farmer who is obliged to borrow 


money must do so for a comparatively short term, which is an- 
other great handicap. 
TENANT FARMING INCREASING, 

The result of this is that tenant farming has increased in 
the United States at an alarming rate. Mortgage foreclosures 
are increasing, and young men are becoming afraid to purchase 
farms and run in debt for part of the purchase price. They pre- 
fer to play safe—rent farms and live and die as farm tenants. 

In 1880, 25.6 per cent of all our farms were operated by ten- 
ants; in 1890, 28.4 per cent; in 1900, 35.3 per cent; and in 1910. 
37.1 per cent. This shows a steady and positive increase of 
tenantry. 

Since 1900 the farm owners have increased only eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent, while the farm tenants have increased 16.3 per 
cent. The farm homes mortgaged in 1890 were 28.2 per cent of ` 
the whole; in 1910, 33.6 per cent. 

A farmer who owns his farm is the most independent man 
in the world; a farmer who rents a farm—becomes a tenant—is 
the most dependent man in the world. 

The tenant system has been the curse of European countries 
for years. Is it not possible for the United States to establish 
a system by which the farmers of the country can marshal 
their securities so that the farmer can get money at a low rate 
of interest and for a long period of time? 

Farmers of other countries get money at a low rate of in- 
terest. Germany, France, and other European countries hnve 
solved this problem. They have established a system by which 
the farmer can get money for from 20 to 30 years, with the 
privilege of again renewing the loan at a very low rate of 
interest. 

Germany’s great farm-loan institution, the landschaft, is 
loaning over $750,000,000 to the farmers of that country on 20 
and 30 year loans at from 8 to 43 per cent interest. 

The Jewish Farm Cooperative Credit Union of the United 
States, an offshoot of the Baron Hirsch Foundation, which 
came into existence in 1890, has $1,800,000 loaned to 2,500 Jewish 
farmers in 81 States of the Union at a rate of 4 per cent 
interest. 

Is the American Congress not capable of giving the people a 
law that will enable the farmers to obtain money at n renson- 
able rate of interest and on long-time loans, or are certain com- 
petitive interests preventing such legislation? 

The express companies for years prevented parcel-post legis- 
lation, but the people at last made such a demand that we ob- 
tained a parcel post, and now no one would ask for its repeal. 

PLATFORM PROMISES, 

The last Republican and Democratic platforms provided for 
rural credits. The Democratic platform pledge upon this sub- 
ject was as follows: 

Of equal importance with the question of currency reform is the 
question of rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recom- 
mend that an investigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign 
countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the United States, 

A commission to investigate rural credits went to Europe. 
Their report and hearings are embraced in several volumes. 

Many rural credits bills were introduced in Congress, some of 
them very complete and embodying the best thought upon the 
subject, yet the Banking and Currency Committee in either 
House, with an overwhelming Democratic majority, has never 
reported out any of these bill or given the Members a chance 
to vote upon them. 

When the banking and currency law was reported we looked 
for a provision in it providing for rural credits, but were disap- 
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pointed. We were assured by the Democratic leaders that they 
would report a rural-credits bill at an early date as a separate 
measure. 

June 1, 1914, I called the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to their broken promises in their neglect to give us 
a rural-credits law and in their neglect to pass a good-roads 
law, I quote from my speech of that date: 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS NOT DEALT FAIRLY WITH THE FARMERS. 

I charge the Democratic Party with not dealing fairly with the 
farmers of the North and West. 

I ask, What have you done for the farmers who, during the last crop 
year, produced nearly $10,000,000 worth of wealth? 

You have appro: ated $141,000,000 for battleships. You have ap- 
8 8100 000 for the Army, although rae spent almost two 
weeks' time making speeches on the Winston Churchill peace resolu- 
tion. You have appropriated $44,000,000 for rivers and harbors. 

You have done all this after talking economy and the former 
Republican administration of being extravagant. 

he 12,000,000 farmers of this country have received very little con- 
sideration at your hands. 
NOTHING FOR GOOD ROADS. 

The $25,000,000 appropriation for wagon roads that passed this 
House in February is sleeping the peaceful sleep of death in one of the 
committees of the Senate, 

RURAL CREDITS SHELYED. 

The farmers of the covntry demanded and were promised by this ad- 
ministration a law that would enable them to borrow money at a lower 
rate of interest and on easier terms. This would help the farmer in 
moving his crops and enable the tenant farmer or the young man with 
N Mr Hy: to become the owner of a farm with a fair chance of pay- 

‘or 
ny wanted rural-credit legislation to be written into the ban! 
and currency law, where it could have been appropriately placed, bu 
“the powers that be” said no, and it looks as though rural-credit 
legislation had been relegated with the other broken promises of the 
Democratie Party. : 
UNDERWOOD TARIFF DISCRIMINATES AGAINST THE FARMER. 

By taking off the tariff on farm pom have opened wide the 

doors of the great home market of the United States to the farmers of 


the world and invited them to dump their surplus, 
Argentina, sínce the tariff bill went into e has sent millions of 
dollars' wo: of butter, beef, and corn into the United States. 


THE GOVERNMENT LOANS MONEY TO BANKS, WHY NOT TO FARMERS? 
The Government takes the people's money from the postal 
savings banks of the country and loans it to the national banks. 
To-day over $75,000,000 of the people's money is being loaned 
to the national banks by this Democratic administration at 23 
per cent interest, and yet the Government has so far refused 
to establish a bureau of rural credits, which would only require 
$10,000,000, which would be loaned on as safe security as the 
national banks can give. 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS NOT DEALT FAIRLY WITH THE FARMERS. 


No one can dispute that agriculture is the greatest industry 
of our country. Thirty millions of sturdy, hard-working people 
are engaged in it, which is practically one-third of our total 
population. Forty billions of dollars are invested in it. The 
wealth of agriculture in the United States amounts to more than 
the total wealth of Great Britain, including England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and yet the present Democratic administra- 
tion has refused to give the farmer a means by which .he can 
borrow money at a reasonable rate of interest. It has refused 
to aid in improving the wagon roads over which he annually 
hauls $10,000,000,000 worth of farm products. It has also re- 
fused to extend the rural delivery routes, but, on the contrary, 
the present administration is practicing all its economy on this 
branch of its service. In this connection I quote from the ruling 
of the Postmaster General, found in the speech of Representa- 
tive THOMAS, page 5462 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
9, 1915: 


the next six months in accordance with amendments to the existing 

tal laws and re, 
eson. The effect of the new 
many rural routes in sparsely se 
quency of service in many routes, During one month of each quarter 
ever jece of mail carried by rural carriers shall be counted and 

led, and an accurate count shall be made of the number of patrons 
served. Routes on which the count of mail collected and delivered has 
averaged for six consecutive months less than 756 pieces per month per 
mile are to be discontinued unless they can be arranged so as to come 
under the new rule. The regulations are in effect now, but their full 
force will not be felt under six months. 

When we take into consideration that this Congress has ex- 
tended the delivery of mail to small cities of less than 3,000 in- 
habitants so that the people of these cities get their mail several 
times a day, delivered at their houses and offices; when we con- 
sider that the humblest citizen in our great cities living 5 or 10 
miles from the central post office gets his mail delivered at his 
front door several times a day, we can see no fairness in any 
law or ruling which prevents the establishment of rural delivery 
of mail so that the great farming classes can get their mail 
daily without inconvenience and without traveling an unreason- 


able distance, 


ed communities and reduction In fre- 
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When this Government can afford to appropriate $30,000,000 . 
of the people's money for rivers and harbors, in addition to $61,- 
000,000 appropriated the two years preceding, when this Govern- 
ment can afford to appropriate $35,000,000 to build a railroad in 
Alaska to accommodate 60,000 people, it is hard to conceive why 
the Government can not appropriate $25,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the wagon roads, which would benefit directly 30,000,- 
000 farmers aud indirectly every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

The present House of Representatives has a Democratic ma- 
jority of over 140 Members. 'The Senate has a good working 
Democratic majority. The Democratic Party is therefore respon- 
sible to the country for legislation, and its failure to give the 
people, especially the farmers, of this country this legislation, 
which it promised in its platform and which would have been of 
inestimable benefit to the great producing classes of the United 
States, either shows incompetency on the part of the Democratic 
Party or else a willful disregard on its part of its solemn pledge 
to the people. In either case it can not appeal to the farmers of 
the country for their support at the next general election. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS. 


A powerful seeret lobby demands $50,000,000 annually. 

The fight begun against waste and extravagance saved 
$41,000,000 to taxpayers in two years. 

Was it a “ good thing” te accomplish? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, during this Sixty-third Congress 
I have frequently spoken against different projects contained 
in the two river and harbor bills that were defeated. At the 
outset I was advised by older Members that for a dozen years 
not a single item had been stricken from “ pork-barrel” bills. 
To expose their true character and bring about their defeat has 
required the combined help of many agencies and saved more 
than $41,000,000 to the Government Treasury. Recently a Demo- 
cratic weekly in my own district published the following crit- 


Will some one of the numerous he esee newspapers in the tenth 
Jistrict, who are such ardent admirers and defenders of vur Con- 
man, J. A. FREAR, speak right up in the meeting and name 
good ne that the pork figh has accomplished for the ple 
this district, or one thing that he may reasonably be expected to 
accomplish if he continues In that course? 

My attention was directed to this peculiar wail by an answer 
from a leading editorial in the foremost Democratic paper of 
my own State, the Milwaukee Journal, which commented, in 
part, as follows: 

Th t all izes th i f a determined fight 
against "pori. But the Times thinks It sees 2 chance for 4 partion 
whack, and what does economy in public money matter? The Times. 
we believe, is a Democratic paper, but it is doing its "u^ no good 
when it upholds “ bar It is free to disagree with Mr. EAR if it 
wants to do so, but it shows poor Judgment when it attacks him for 
the best thing he has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel called upon to defend my “ fight,” 
and am sure that hundreds of constituents in my district 
will testify to my active and successful efforts to serve them in 
countless ways in which every Representative is legitimately 
called upon to act. I am not disturbed if criticized at home or 
by interested Members on this floor because of the successful 
fight made against the last two pork barrels. Nor is it my 
purpose to discuss at length a contest which has covered many 
days of active debate in the House and also in the Senate. 

The annual river and harbor bill is vicious, wasteful, and in- 
defensible, and will continue to be so as long as the people per- 
mit it to be built in pork-barrel shape. In the Recorp for 
January 29 last I placed before the House a recapitulation of 
wasteful items contained in what was claimed to be the 1915 
* expurgated " bill—as bad in character if not in amount as its 
predecessors. For several days these vicious items were ex- 
posed and thoroughly discussed during debate. Placed in 
the bil at the behest of dredgers, contractofs, nnd special 
interests working through waterway lobbies, they will an- 
nually confront us, until the public is awakened to the situa- 


one 
of 
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tion. Men who believe the sole end of public life is “ pork” 
are often supported in that belief by special interests, voicing 
their demands through innocent constituencies. The value of 
propositions may generally be determined by a willingness of 
localities or special interests to contribute some share of the 
proposed burden which now is placed entirely on the Govern- 
ment Treasury. Contribution removes incentive to graft. 
WASTEFUL PROJECTS GET MOST OF THE MONEY, 


As has been repeatedly pointed out, river and harbor bills 
are largely bad, and scores of wasteful, worthless items will 
annually drain the Treasury unless we can overthrow the pres- 
ent system. Good men privately commend the fight against this 
annual “humbug and steal,” as TLMAN calls it, but because 
of some local project they say, “I can not explain my vote to 
my constituents, who have an item in the bill.“ Therein lays 
the vice of * pork-barrel" legislation, because in order to save 
some insignificant local project Members have voted in 1915 to 
give $6,500,000 to a wasteful, indefensible Mississippi River 
Jand-reclamation scheme, which has been denounced by reputable 
papers of the Mississippi Valley as a “pork-barrel” grab for 
* Yankee money." 

To save some local project in the 1915 bill honest Members 
voted $8,200,000 for a scandalous $64,000,000 Ohio River canali- 
zation fraud, which was condemned by Senator KENYON in de- 
bate as one of the worst projects in the country. In the 1915 
bill the House voted $1,200,000 for what Senator Burton de- 
nounced as a vicious, worthless $20,000,000 Missouri River 
reclamation scheme. 'To save some small item for home con- 
stituents, Members annually vote extravagant appropriations 
for the notorious Coosa, Brazos, and Trinity Rivers, that pro- 
pose to filch $30,000,000 from the Treasury before completion— 
good money wasted beyond possible doubt. 

The House voted $800,000 in the 1915 bill for the idiotic 
$5,400,000 Beaufort Canal project, located in North Carolina, 
where a score of smaller worthless projects exist. Defended 
only by irresponsible Army engineers and strong political pull, 
ridiculed and denounced by Senator Burton, it was voted for, to- 
gether with dozens of other wasteful, worthless projects in 
Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Why 
are these vicious projects retained? We all know it is because 
they are placed in the “ pork barrel” by political pull. 

A legitimate waterway, the greatest river in the world, flows 
past my own district and needs annual improvement, but it has 
been shown on this floor that a prodigious waste of money oc- 
curs in handling the entire Mississippi River project. In the 
1915 bill is an item of $1,200,000 for the upper Mississippi, while 
$6,500,000 is appropriated for the lower part of the river to 
continue an extravagant land-reclamation scheme. Compare 
the amounts. Why is Wisconsin required to pay for reclaiming 
Louisiana lands? Will the levee lobby answer? 

Over $140,000,000 of Government money has been recklessly 
poured into the Mississippi River in recent years. Wisconsin's 
proportionate contribution was about seven millions. What has 
my State or the country to show for this criminal and stupid 
waste of public funds? Where has it gone and what is to be 
the limit? Ask the Mississippi River lobby. 

LET ME PRESENT THE “ PORK BARREL” IN ANOTHER WAY, 


The Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers were given ap- 
proximately $17,500,000: under the 1915 sundry civil bill and 
the river bill reported by the Senate committee. After deduct- 
ing floatable logs and timber, sand and levee-construction ma- 
terial, and deducting duplications as presented on January 29, 
the following remarkable statistics appear, based on the 1914 
engineers’ report: 


Three rivers given $17,500,000 in 1915 bills. Tons. 
Upper Mississippi (includ duplieations) . 233, 315 
wer ppi (no definite data, but possiblxg7) 300, 000 
Missouri River (deducting sand hauled 1 wiles 35, 000 
Ohio River (Kingman's letter), continuous tra ---..--. 2, 000, 000 


Total, less than 3,000,000 tons. 
Verified tonnage of four Lake ports given $499,000 in 1915 bills. 
Tons. 

5, 623, 309 


These four Lake ports handled about 75,000,000 tons. The 
river traffic costs the Government about $6 per ton annually; the 
Lake traffic less than 1 cent per ton. The latter is for naviga- 
tion; the former is for land reclamation and other scandalous 
schemes. Where does the pork go and who pays for it? 

Most of the annual appropriations go to Southern States, 
where navigation is a joke. Sectionalism has been forced upon 
us by indefensible pork-barrel legislation. Take Wisconsin for 


illustration. While no accurate estimate can be made because 
of Federal revenue-producing methods, Wisconsin contributes 
presumably about 5 per cent of the income tax, war tax, and 
other Government revenues, based on its own share of the 
Nation’s wealth. A proportionate contribution of 5 per cent 
toward appropriations, if a direct tax was levied, is a fair 
basis of determining comparative burdens per capita. 

The 1914 pork barrel, including sundry civil bill waterway 
items, reached over $60,000,000. The 1915 bills reached over 
$42,000,000, or $102,000,000 for two years. After a hard fight 
this total amount was eut down to $61,000,000 for both years, 
a saving of $41,000,000. Of the $61,000,000, Wisconsin’s share 
of the burden is about $3,000,000. Possessing several of the 
finest harbors in the world, Wisconsin receives from the Federal 
Treasury less than $300,000. In other words, Wisconsin gets 
back less than 10 cents on every dollar contributed in 1915. If 
given for educational purposes, national defense, or any other 
beneficial use, it would be beyond criticism; but this money is 
largely used for special interests on wasteful or worthless water- 
way projects, and is secured through political pull, not merit. 

Of the $41,000,000 saved to the Treasury from two pork- 
barrel bills Wisconsin's saving, based on a 5 per cent contri- 
bution, would be about $2,000,000, or nearly $1 per capita for 
every man, woman, and child in the State. A saving of $2,- 
000,000 for Wisconsin is an example of the saving that results 
to practically every Northern State. However this apportion- 
ment may be determined, a saving of $41,000,000 to the country 
is indisputable, and that saving is of inestimable value during 
these strenuous days of income taxes and war taxes. 

Pork-barrel defenders, supported by dredgers and contractors 
and all the waterway lobbies in the country, can not disguise 
facts disclosed to the country during the debate, and for myself 
I am content in having taken a small part in defeating two 
scandalous bills and in helping to save to the people $41,000,000 
of Government money that the lobby demanded and almost 
secured. 

Yet money waste is not the worst part of pork-barrel legis- 
lation, although it is bad beyond description. Another in- 
caleulable evil comes through the system of bargain and sale 
whereby this annual pork barrel and other extravagant legisla- 
tion is rammed through Congress. How long will the people of 
this country permit such bills to suck millions of dollars an- 
nually out of the Treasury, just because it is part of the game? 
A sober, honest, intelligent citizenship is not willing to use any 
different standard of morals for legislative bodies than for pri- 
vate individuals. We represent those who pay the bills. 

A discriminating public desires to give credit where credit 
is due, and Senators who fought the pork barrels to a finish 
primarily helped to save $41,000,000 of the people’s money. 
They were aided by the public press, which gave splendid 
encouragement by exposing fraudulent items that masquerade 
under the name of waterway improvements. 

In the House Mr. CALLAWAY, of Texas, hit hard blows effec- 
tively, and my colleague Mr. Lenroor gave invaluable aid in the 
defeat of the $18,700,000 Muscle Shoals private water-power 
scheme, which was cloaked under $150,000 initial appropria- 
tion. My colleague Mr. Escu also gave substantial help when 
he insisted upon a detailed report of work performed on the 
Mississippi River project. Nearly the entire Wisconsin dele- 
gation, including Democrats and Republicans, joined in opposi- 
tion to the 1915 bill and were with the 99 votes recorded 
against it. To defeat the scandalous Muscle Shoals private 
water-power scheme would be a big victory, but to keep new 
projects out of the bill and to secure a record vote for the 
first time in many years and to aid in saving two score millions 
is a matter of congratulation for all who engaged in the fight. 
Never has a better or more successful fight been waged for 
honest legislation than this one which was concluded yesterday 
in the Sixty-third Congress. 

BTRAINING AT GNATS AND SWALLOWING CAMELS. 

A number of Members who annually fight Quixotic battles 
against garden seeds, voted for the pork-barrel bill, and yet 
$6,500,000 given in 1915 to the lower Mississippi reclamation 
scheme alone would pay for garden seeds for a quarter of a 
century. Several of our southern friends who fight vigorously 
against special pension bills for northern veterans, voted for 
the waterway bil, and yet all increases for special pensions 
for the Sixty-third Congress reached about $150,000, or less 
than one-fiftieth part of the $8,200,000 to be wasted on the 
Ohio River this year. 

No foreign Government spends half as much for all its 
waterways as we throw away annually on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, Brazos, Trinity, and 
other wasteful projects, and no other Government on the face 
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of the earth permits a legislative pork barrel. Why do we 
submit, when eyery intelligent man knows our river commerce 
is a stupendous joke, as has been shown by statistics based on 
Army engineer’s reports. 

In the House and Senate many kindly words have been 
expressed by able men for my own efforts to expose the vicious- 
ness of both bills, and because of captious criticism on this 
floor and occasional complaints from “pork” defenders else- 
where I venture to insert two letters that speak for them- 
selves, letters which come unsolicited from two distinguished 
Senators who led a successful fight against both bills. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, September 23, 1914. 
Hon. JAMES A. Frear, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Frear: Now that the river and harbor bill is ge- 
feated, I can not refrain from giving credit where credit is due. You 
are the man who started the whole fight; you are the man who is 
entitled to the credit. You, in my judgment, performed one of the 

atest public services that any man has ever done in Congress. 

congratulate you from the bottom of my heart. 

If you need me in your campaign, I wil] be glad to come there and 
tell the ople what à splendid Representative you have been. Would 
that we had more men in Congress like you. 

Sincerely, yours, W. 8. KENYON. 

Among hundreds of generous letters at hand, the following 
letter is one of several received from the greatest waterway 
expert, and one of the ablest publie men in the country : 

Hor SPRINGS, VA., October 1, 1914. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Mx Dear Mr. FREAR: I learn that the House concurred night before 
last in the Senate substitute, after a lively debate. 
I am here for a brief rest, but can not omit to congratulate you on 
ur part in this most happy outcome. I am sure that you will be 
ed to more attentively next winter tban you were last winter or 


ring. 
WEAK Yours, sincerely, T. E. Burton. 


Of many words of commendation spoken during debate, the 
following from the September 29 Recorp, uttered by the able 
Republican leader, Mr. MANN, are highly prized: 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], I think, is entitled to 
the thanks of the country for what he has done, * * * 

The country knows that Maxx and Mumpock, two party 
leaders on this floor, voted against both bills. Is it not sig- 
nificant? Can fake waterway lobbies control future appropria- 
tions? I do not believe so. 

To show that legitimate transportation companies are not 
misled as to the real issue, a brief extract is offered from a 
lengthy resolution passed at its annual meeting in 1914 by the 
leading commercial body of the country, the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation : 


* * * * LJ * * * 
Resolved, That while we regret the defeat of certain items in the 
rivers and harbors bill, * * we nevertheless regard with ap- 
pon the defeat of the bill as a whole, and commend Congressman 

AMES A. FREAR, of Wisconsin, and Senator THEODORE E. BURTON, of 
Ohio, for their courage and 33 in opposing the inflated rivers 
and harbors bill, and cordially congratulate them upon the success of 
their efforts. 

x * a * * * * 

The Chicago Tribune, Milwaukee Sentinel, Free Press, Bos- 
ton Transcript, Christian Science Monitor, New York Herald, 
Sun, Press, Washington Times, and scores of other papers of 
acknowledged standing throughout the country, including prac- 
tically every daily paper in my own State, have given strong 
support to this fight. Collier's, La Follette's, Pearson's, the 
Outlook, Chappel’s, World's Work, Saturday Evening Post, 
Harpers, and other magazines have rendered signal service in 
exposing the vicious pork-barrel system, while many of these 
publications have kindly commended my own efforts. 

These opinions I place in the scales against itching palms 
of hungry pork hunters. The battle is not half won, because 
the system of bargain and trade is firmly intrenched, but it is 
probable that the powerful river and Larbor lobby, including 
its eight railroad contributors, will be more secretive hereafter. 
Congress has unconsciously abrogated its powers of waterway 
legislation to discredited Army engineers and irresponsible lob- 
bies supported by secret agencies, from private water-power in- 
terests to land-reclamation schemes. The confidence of the 
American people has been grossly abused, and the most deadly 
leprous spot on the legislative program is the annual river and 
harbor pork barrel. If a “humbug and steal” a dozen years 
ago, it is a scandalous, hypocritical fraud to-day, and the steal 
has more than doubled in size during that period. 

Let us place the power and responsibility for managing our 
waterway improvements in the hands of a competent, high-class, 
responsible board that will command the confidence of the 
American Congress and of the country. Appropriations must 
be made by Congress, but the amount and applieation should be 
based on authoritative advice. 


Personal Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, on February 20, 1915, I intro- 
duced the following resolution, House joint resolution 430: 


Joint resolution to authorize the Committees on Agriculture of the 
Senate and House to investigate a system of rural personal credit. 


Whereas none of the several rural-credit investigating bodies ap- 
pointed by Congress within the past few years has drafted a per- 
sonal rural-credit bill; and 

Whereas personal rural credit is more necessary than a land-mortgage 
system, although such system is good so far as it goes; and 

Whereas nearly every highly civilized country has in successful opera- 
tion a personal rural-credit system through which the farmers of 
those countries obtain credit for productive purposes at low rates of 
re and in sufficient amounts to enable them to produce agri- 


tural products more economically than is done in this country, 


even though our farmers many natural advant no - 
oyed b on: and eer T M "en 
Whereas the great European war now be ed is wasting capital 


ing wag 

at a raté never before approached, which condition is bound to result 
in materially affecting the world’s capital and t markets; and 
the American farmers having no organ credit machinery, it natu- 
rally follows that their interests will suffer more than any other 
interests in the country and make it more difficult for them to ob- 
tain credit in the future than it has been in the past; and 

Whereas the function of a body to investigate a scientific question like 
credit is judicial in character and not legislative in any sense, be- 
cause its chief mission is to ascertain the truth to form the basis of 
sound legislation, just as it is the mission of the court to ascertain 
the truth to form the basis of its judgment, and the function of an 
investigating body being judicial in character, it follows that its ma- 
ea should conform to that of other judicial bodies, which pro- 
vides that the Interested parties may appear in open court and estab- 
lish the merits of their respective contentions; and if the selfishly in- 
terested parties are brought into court to fight out their own battles, 
in an orderly manner and on fair terms prescribed by the commission, 
then the Members of Congress would not be charged with represent- 
ing any special interest: Therefore be It 


Resolved, etc., That the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and 
House of Representatives are hereby authorized, through a subcommit- 
tee, to investigate and hold hearings on such personal rural-credit bills 
as may be gen to them, in the manner hereinafter more s 
cifically set forth, and make a report thereof not later than the 10th 
aay of December next. 

EC. 2. That such subcommittee or geht aden body, which is 
hereinafter referred to as the commission, shal hold its hearings and 
investigations in such manner that will permit persons who, T the 
commission's opinion, have sufficient authoritative backing to present 
bills for a personal rural-credit system in the United States to the com- 
mission and appear before them by experts of their own selection to 
establish the merits of their respective bilis and to disprove any pro- 
visions contained in bilis not presented by themselves. The commis- 
sion shall notify at least one lending representative of every interest 
affected by such bills, including the president of the American Bankers' 
Association, of his privilege to appear before the commission by an 
expert of his own selection and to advocate or oppose any bill pre- 
sented, who shall enjoy the same rights and privileges before the com- 
mission as the experts of the proponents. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the further duty of the commission to send 
for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to summon and compel 
the attendance of witnesses and have the same examined by themselves 
or by the representatives of the parties at interest appearing before 
them, or both; to adopt rules of procedure and the same to amend; 
nnd to employ such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and other assist- 
ants as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes for which the com- 
mission was created. 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission shall receive no com- 

nsation for their services on the commission except traveling expenses 
8 while attending to the duties imposed under this act. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $9, , or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the p of this act and to defray the expenses 
of the commission, is hereby a 8 out of any moneys in the 
T not otherwise appropriated. Such Ud crie shall be im- 
mediately available and shall be paid out on t 
chairman or acting chairman of said commission, which audit and order 
shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to the correct- 
ness of the accounts of said commission. 


I did not introduce this resolution because I had any pet plan 
for providing the country with a system of personal rural 
credits, but because I realized the vital importance of the 
proposition, and because I find that it is so little understood, 
not only by the people at large, but by those who are charged 
with the responsibility of legislating on the subject, that I 
thought it wise to provide for a hearing that would give all 
those who are interested in the subject a chance to be heard, no 
matter whether they be for or against the proposition. 

Such a hearing as I have proposed would giyo us the argu- 
ments on both sides, presented by the best experts obtainable, 
and would, therefore, furnish us with the best possible basis 
for the drafting of a bill that would bring the necessary relief, 
and by having constantly before us the arguments of those who 


e audit and order of the 
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are opposed to the proposition we would be aided in drafting a 
bill that would not unnecessarily antagonize their interests. 

My resolution, and the kind of an investigation it calls for, 
is indorsed by farm journals representing the views of millions 
of readers, and it has brought petitions from all over the coun- 
try praying for its adoption. And why should it not be adopted? 
It is certainly the only sane and businesslike way to deal with 
an absolutely new proposition that is of such vital importance 
as is the question of a sound system of personal credits for our 
farmers. : 

The ordinary method of legislating is to depend on the bills 
introduced by the individual Members of the House or Senate, 
and while some of these bills represent the views of men who 
have given the subject patient and thoughtful study, many of 
them are drawn in & haphazard manner and introduced solely 
for political effect. Whenever the subject of these bills is 
finally taken up for consideration by Congress the authors of 
these various bills fight strenuously for their own measures and 
do not enter the discussion with open minds, ready and willing 
to accept whatever may be shown to be for the best interest of 
all concerned. This makes intelligent consideration of im- 
portant legislation extremely difficult, especially when dealing 
with an entirely new problem and where there are no American 
precedents that can be taken as guides. 

If the commission provided for in my resolution were ap- 
pointed and authorized to take charge of this matter, it would 
furnish the information upon which a committee bill could be 
drawn and would eliminate the confusion, delay, and opposition 
caused by a lot of bills introduced by individual Members. 

Every Member who is really friendly to rural credits ought, 
it seems to me, to welcome the creation of such a commission, and 
even those who are honestly opposed to rural credits in any 
form should not object to its creation, for they, too, could 
appear before this commission and present to it their arguments 
in opposition, knowing that their case would be given full and 
fair consideration. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this Congress has passed the 
Federal reserve banking act, which, it is believed by those who 
have studied the financial history of our country and are fully 
conversant with the laws on the subject, will be a great improve- 
ment on the old inelastic banking system which had been on the 
statute books for 50 years. We need in commercial business 
an elastic currency, one that will afford credit to those engaged 
in business at the time when they need it. Men who are en- 
gaged in large enterprises usually require a large amount of 
capital, and they are compelled to be borrowers to successfully 
carry on their businesses, 'The Federal reserve act will afford 
an expansion of currency by the banking interests to meet this 
legitimate need of business. 

There is another class of people in our country, and they are 
producing the basie wealth of the land. Farming must ever re- 
main the chief source of our prosperity. And while the Federal 
reserve act does give to the farmers more relief than they had 
under the old system, yet it does not furnish them with the 
kind of credit they need and on such terms as they ought to 
have to carry on their work. 

There is no better security than land security. When the 
Federal reserve act was under consideration it was promised 
to the farmers of the country that at a later date this matter 
would be taken up by Congress and fully considered and a bill 
passed giving them the kind of credit that is necessary to 
carry on their business. It is the duty of Congress to carry 
out this pledge and to fulfill the demand made to the farmers 
everywhere for a credit system that will permit them to bor- 
row money at a lower rate of interest and on more favorable 
terms than they are now able to do. As a rule they are not 
large borrowers, but desire to secure loans for the purpose of 
buying land, improving the farm, or to meet demands that are 
necessary until a crop can be made and the money secured by 
selling the product to meet their obligations. It is to be re- 
gretted that in this Congress it has not been possible to secure 
some system to aid the farmer so that he might meet his finan- 
cial eondition on more favorable terms. It is true that on an 


Agricultural appropriation bill it is difficult to harmonize the 
different interests and secure a bill which will give the farmer 
relief. The closing hours of Congress usually are so congested 
with bills that must be enacted into law that matters of such 
great importance can not properly be considered. I regret that 
we are not able to pass some bill which would start this work 
which is of such vital importance to this class of our people. 
A commission was sent to Europe to study the different sys- 
tems in operation in those countries. They have made a re- 
port, and yet there seems to be much difference of opinion as 
to what system ought to be put into operation in this coun- 
try. Whatever system may be adopted ought to provide some 
means whereby the man who has no land may be able to secure 
it, and any system that will afford a credit to those who are 
already owners of land to borrow and increase their holdings 
will eventually work a system of landlord and tenant, a condi- 
tion to be avoided if possible. Everyone will admit that we 
ought to have more actual owners of the land who live upon it 
than we have now. If we are to put into operation a system 
that will ónly help the landowner, it will be a mistake, and 
will only furnish partial relief to those engaged in agriculture. 
It is necessary for the farmer to have some way whereby he 
may meet his temporary requirements. It is necessary for his 
need oftentimes to borrow money for a few months to be able 
to operate the farm until he markets his crops. Loans of this 
kind, which are granted for a short time, ought to be secured 
without having to give a mortgage upon his farm, or he may 
not own one on which he could give a mortgage to secure the 
debt; so that in considering a plan for rural credits there 
ought to be some provision for the organization of associations 
along the lines of personal credit. It is said that the most per- 
fect system of short-time credits which are afforded through 
local institutions are those found in Germany, and in that 
country they have proven very satisfactory and very success- 
ful. It is to be hoped that the committee selected to make this 
investigation and report to Congress will not overlook this im- 
portant provision. 

I beg to insert, in this connection, an article by Mr. John P. 
Doyle, of Mount Vernon, IlL, State secretary-treasurer of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America. Mr. 
Doyle is an actual farmer, and one who has lived upon the 
farm all his life and has some idea of the needs, the problems, 
prosperity, and the failure of the farmer. 

THE PROBLEM or SHORT-TERM RURAL CREDITS. 
(By John P. Ims Mount Vernon, III., State secretary-treasurer Illinois 

2 of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 


It has been well said, “A man buys a farm once or twice in a life- 
The voluminous 


the long-term loan question; but the 
term loan proposition has yet received far 
consideration. 

To one who has farmed all his life, and who has gone through all 
the hardships that lack of sufficient means entails, this subject of 
short-term credit would seem one of the most important considerations 
of all the farmers’ needs. Might I illustrate and make this more con- 
crete by giving some actual experiences in an impersonal Ve A 
young couple ving, by previous individual effort or by inheritance 
acquired sufficient for a first payment, invested it all in n piece of land. 
They have thus burned their bridges, destroyed their ships, duse must 


o forward; there is no eie | back; and they start the and 
attle of life with high nope da 


But they soon discover that 
it is a Marching Throug rgia ; t they have abandoned their 
supplies, and must forage as they go. Little unforeseen happenings 
occur which can not be foretold. 

Even with the farmer's best skill he is always a partner with 
nature and the elements are his master. A glare of ice in the winter 
has smothered the wheat and it must be put in oats, thus call 
peur for extra hired heip and cash for seed oats; an expense n 
ooked for. A wet spot over there would be increased in value ten 
times by a few drain tiles. Can he do it? Yes; he is young and 
strong and the little woman at the house consents and so he will try. 
A line of fence down this side will give a lot of „pasture and must be 
done; some accidents to machine y careless help“ require more 
Mi than calculated, and he finds himself, before any crop is made, 
asking credit of the pues. the tiler, the hardware Merchant, the black- 
smith, the worst and usually the dearest forms of credit known. Pros- 
pects are good though and the harvest is here. But as the golden 
color increases in the in the golden color in the price steadily and 
always declines, and when his crop is finally ready for the market the 
quotations are invariably at the bottom. Then he sits long at the 
ee r table and consults with the good woman: “ Oh, if I could 
only hold fhis 75-cent wheat it will be worth a dollar later on, or 
t 30-cent corn will be worth 50 cents by spring. Some one must 
hold it for the needs of humanity throughout the year, then why not 
we who have given it our toil These hogs are just now at the 
point for greatest gains and the market is at its lowest. It is ruinous 
o sell them now. Of course I could go to the bank and borrow, but 
with the obligating myself to a for his indorsement, the high 
rate of Interest, and the short time for payment I may be as bad off 
as ever, and these bills must be paid.” And so a large part of the 
fruits of his toil is given to others “ Who toil not, neither do th 

„But with each spring he starts in with renewed hope, and well 
was it said by an observer watching the farmers leaving town of an 
afternoon, “ There g the most courageous set of 
drouth and flood, bugs and disease, cholera 
bravely on.” 


coura, 


ople on earth; amid 
death, they ever go 
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Something ever demands the ready cash and makes credit neeessary. 
This time it is a case of sickness, possibly of death, that depletes the 
little surplus; again one of the work team dies and must be replaced, 
and fortunate indeed is the farmer who does not pay a heavy tax to 
death each year. The family is increasing, as it should, and an extra 
room must built; the dreaded hog cholera comes just as the shoats 
are putting the second kink in their tails, and he sees his prospects 
of clearing off the debts swept away as by theft. In the meantime 
this usually falls heaviest on the farmer’s wife. No matter what his 
efforts, she generally goes him one better. 

While he dozes after the toil of the day she may be out around the 
henhouse with a lantern giving the final care to those hatchers whose 
broods will be cf so much value in the fall. Up again in the ay 
dawn, she is the dynamo that keeps the whole machinery moving. Sud- 
denly some day the spring of life breaks, the heartstring, too constant! 
tense, snaps, the tired hands are folded in rest for the last time, an 
the bereft, sitting by the bier asks, “My God! Was it all worth 
while?" Our observatlon is that there are more farmers with second 
nnd third wives than in any other calling. 

In the meantime it has not been all clouds and disaster. Such strenu- 
ous effort and close living must meet some reward. A husky famiiy of 
boys and girls is growing up, and a place and work is found for each 
one from the time he can slop a hog, milk a cow, or bandle a hoe; and 
it all tells in the increasing betterments of the home each year. 

Here and now comes the keynote of this address in the exodus of the 
young from the farm. . 

With the ever-incessant need for cash, the major portion of our cro 
are rushed on to a psum market at far less prices than our efforts de- 
mand. The bright farm boy sees this and becomes restless. To use his 
own words, “Pop furnishes plenty of work but no y; he doesn't 
shower.” ‘oo true, for the golden shower comes too slow to him, and 
so the boy, too, early leaves. We talk blithely of how to prevent this; 
of better roads, better schools, better social advantages; but make 
farm life as remunerative as it should be and you will have solved the 
problem of “ How to keep the boy ou the farm." The great neto then, 
would seem to be a means of ready cash to n the constantly occur- 
ing demands while cro; and stock are being raised, matured, and 
marketed pron ile a perfected syster: of rural credits would 
not be a panacea for all ills, I believe it would go far toward ameliorat- 
ing the conditions above described, each of which are worse with the 
landless than with the landholding man. 


A METHOD. 


Before commencing any undertaking, especially one in which living 
things are concerned, it would be the part of wisdom to study the sur- 
roundings and, too, the conditions, One would not expect to raise 
bananas in Alaska or polar bears in Brazil. 'There are commercial 
banks in every little town, but they do not meet the needs of farm life. 
The 8 peonia appear to have solved this question, but their en- 
vironment is different from ours. 

In the meantime there is a form of rural credit that seems absolutely 
indigenous to American soll; that has wn with the growth of the 
United States farmer. This is the kind found embodied in the ordinary 
farm auction sale. In this the credit extension is almost always 12 
months. The farmer seems to recognize — f that he needs a 
full year "to make a turn," and he usually looks with some suspicion 
on a sale billed for less time. The consideration which he gives is gen- 
erally a two or three name paper. This paper is then indorsed by the 
owner and often sold at a home bank at a discount of 10 per cent. The 
bank again has been known to offer these notes with its indorsement 
for rediscount at a reserve bank; this again to a central reserve, from 
this to a broker, and finally into the hands of a money lender; at each 
change becoming stronger with each ihdorsement. 

Recently our Government has perfected a financial system by wh'cy 
the mercantile cperator can offer his paper at a member bank for dis- 
count; this sent again to the Federal reserve bank, passed upon by 
— red authority, and money issued under a safe system. This could 
not be used conveniently in rural finance, because the commercial man 
or firm has a rating known to the world while the agriculturist has not. 
Here would be a place, then, for some features of the European oe 

powon, up believe that a pan of rural credits can be devised, 
starting with the essential principles of the Raiffeisen system for secur- 
ity, holding to our indigenous American idea as to time facilities, and 

atterning after our Federal reserve system for the legal machinery. 

t the base should be the rural-credit associations of not less than 20 
bona fide farmers in a restricted area so close as to give community of 
interests. There should be unlimited liability among these so as to 
equal the commercial rating held by the business man, restriction as to 
the use to be made of loan, and a minimum of office and official expense. 
Thus limitation of persons, of area, of use, and of cost. The time limit 
should be arranged on the farm-sale credit idea before mentioned rather 
than on the commercial custom. 

The bill of exchange, rather than the promissory note, as used in 
some European forms and so clearly explained by Mr. R. C. Milliken, of 
Washington, D. C., in his outline of a bill and presented by Senator 
OweEN, should be used. 

I see no reason why this bill of exchange, having the unlimited lia- 
bility of the rural association back of it, could not be treated much 
similar to other commercial paper. It is the general feeling that any 
plan of stock subscriptions to provide funds at first will be too slow, 
and that the Government should here make provision for placing the 
system upon its feet, with whatever guaranties of stock thought neces- 
sary. One more point needs to be met: Many of our farm leaders believe 
that the rural-credit association and unlimited liability can not be used 
under American conditions. 

In this connection I would like to relate a circumstance in opposition 
to this: It was my privilege to plan and superintend the construction of 
some 50 miles of the first hard roads of northern Indiana. Every con- 
celvable objection was raised against these in the beginning; but after 
once bulit the most strenuous objector would not do without them. 
Some years later a son was developing typhoid fever and needed to be 
brought home quickly. To make quick train connection an overland 
trip of 20 miles was undertaken. alf of this was over these smooth, 
hard roads of Indiana and then a sudden drop at the State line into 
the mud and ruts of Illinois; every jolt eu taking the life out 
of the sufferer. The line itself was not even marked at the point by a 
wire fence. The same country, the samé climate, land, people, money, 
material; only that on one side of an imaginary line they had the legal 
machinery, and on the other they had not. 

Moreover, we have a form of rural association and unlimited liability 
all over our country at the present time In our farm mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, and which works to perfection. 


So we would urge our legislators to give us the legal machinery and 
equipment for a system of rural credits, and we feel confident of results. 


banks we have aided the banker. 


Whatever system is to be adopted ought to be such as will 
not give profit to those who are not actual farmers, and should 
be established and operated with the sole idea of giving the 
farmer as cheap a rate of interest as possible and on such 
terms as will enable him to repay the loan. It seems to me 
that, whatever system of farm credits is to be established, the 
Government should furnish aid and should have supervision 
over the system. Without such nid and supervision, it seems 
to me, it must be a failure, In the system of Federal reserve 
Why not the farmer? 

A large number of farm loans under this system must neces- 
sarily be for a long time, and so can not be handled by purely 
commercial banks, and which they are unable to furnish at a 
rate of interest the farmer should be required to pay; so that 
if we inaugurate a system of this kind, it must be done on a 
plan which will give to the farmer the aid he needs and which 
can not now be supplied by commercial banking institutions. 

It is estimated that the value of all the farms of the United 
States is about $40,000,000,000. "There is an indebtedness owing 
by the farme;s of something like $6,000,000,000, $2,000,000,000 
of this representing mortgages upon the land. In this indebt- 
edness on the farms, it is said, the interest rate and expenses 
connected with loans amounts to 10 per cent each year; so the 
farmers of the country to-day are paying interest charges 
amounting to $600,000,000. This high interest rate is too much 
to be paid by this class of our people, and in the past we have 
given too little attention to helping them secure loans on more 
favorable terms and at a less rate of interest. A farmer neces- 
sarily can not make a large amount of money in any one year, 
and in order to make any profit he must be very economical, and 
at the end of each year he can at best have but a small amount 
for his year's work. He must contend with the many disad- 
vantages that may be adverse to his production on the farm; 
and if he is compelled to pay a highe rate of interest, it must 
necessarily work a very great hardship on him when these 
failures come, and often he loses the land and must become a 
tenant. 

It is to be hoped that the committee having this matter in 
charge will take into consideration the land-mortgage banks and 
also personal credit, which seems to be necessary if this system 
is to be made a success. It is to be hoped that early next year 
when Congress convenes this question will be taken up and a 
bill will be passed which will afford relief to this class of our 
citizens. If we are to do anything to help keep people on the 
farm, it must be made more profitable and their condition, finan- 
cially, socially, and otherwise, must be improved. 


Monument to the Memory of Nathan Hale. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Library at the present time is a bill introduced by 
me which hzs for its object the honoring of one of the most loyal 
patriots whose name is written in American history. This bill 
calls for an appropriation for a monument to be erected on the 
public grounds in Washington, D. C., in memory of Nathan 
Hale, the scholar, teacher, soldier, and patriot, who died in the 
loyal performance of his duty, and whose dying words consti- 
tute a message to posterity, expressing the enduring faith and 
unconquerable spirit of America. Although a native of Con- 
necticut, educated at Yale College, that State realizes that in 
the contemplation of the character and service of the patriot 
Nathan Hale mere imaginary lines of statehood disappear, and 
he is essentially American, beloved and revered by all States 
in the Nation which he served so well. 

The history of our Revolutionary War records the perilous 
undertaking in which Hale engaged. Gen. Washington desired 
accurate information regarding the strength, position, and plans 
of the British Army which was encamped at Long Island. He 
made this desire known to Col. Knowlton, commander of a 
regiment of light infantry in the American Army. Nathan Hale 
was a captain in the regiment known as Knowlton’s Rangers, 
made up largely of Connecticut men, with Col. Knowlton in 
command. Gen. Washington’s wishes were made known through 
Col. Knowlton. One historian gives a description of a meeting 
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between Col. Knowlton and his officers, in which an appeal in 
the name of Washington for a yolunteer to enter the enemy’s 


lines met with no response from anyone. A painful silence fol- 


lowed. Then came the ringing words, “I will undertake it," 
spoken by Capt. Hale. Other authorities believe that this his- 
torian accepted tradition. At any rate, it is known that 
through Col. Knowlton the needs of Gen. Washington were 
communicated to Hale. The sturdy young officer confided to his 
college associate and fellow captain, William Hull, his inten- 
tion to cross the enemy's lines in search of information. 
Alarmed at the risk involved, Capt. Hull tried to dissuade 
Hale, reminding him of the hateful duties of spy service 
and the consequences of detection, the closing of a promising 
career by an ignominious death. Hale's reply, according to 
Capt. Hull, was spoken with warmth and decision: 

I am fully sensible of the consequences of discovery and capture in 
such a situation. But for a year I have been attached to the Army 
and have not rendered any material service while receiving a compensa- 
tion for which I make no return. Yet I am not influenced by the 
expectation of promotion or pecuniary reward; I wish to be useful, and 
every kind of service necessary to the public good becomes honorable 
by becoming necessary. If the exigencies of my country demand a 
peculiar service, its claims to perform that service are imperious. 

During the second week in September, 1776, Hale set out with 
his sergeant, Hempstead, to accompany him a part of the dis- 
tance as an attendant. The safest route lay across the Sound 
and along the roads of Long Island around to the rear of the 
British Army on the East River. Hale proceeded through 
Westchester County and into Connecticut as far as Norwalk. In 
that city he discarded his uniform, donned a plain suit of brown 
clothing, with round, broad-brimmed hat, and assumed the 
character of a Dutch schoolmaster. Here Capt. Hempstead left 
him and he crossed the enemy’s lines. Then Hale was com- 
pletely lost to view—the movements of those in the spy service 
seldom come to light—and the movements of the young soldier 
may have been of thrilling interest, but as to this history must 
remain silent, for the facts can not be obtained. However, it is 
known that soon after landing on the shores of Huntington Bay 
he learned that New York had been captured by the British on 
September 15 and that the Americans had been defeated and 
crowded back to the heights above Harlem. At Huntington 
Hale was 40 miles distant from his objective point, the main 
British Army on New York Island. There were also camps on 
the Long Island side, opposite Hell Gate. With courage and 
skill Hale conducted his desperate business and made drawings 
and outlines of the enemy’s works. 

Meanwhile the young patriot’s friends were anxiously await- 
ing news of him. The news came with shocking force when 
it became known that on the evening of September 22 the regu- 
lar daily orders from the British commander in chief to his 
army contained an unusual announcement couched in military 
brevity and reading as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK ISLAND, 


September 22, 1776. 
Panor, London, Count, Great Britain: 
e Ld . > * id * 

A apy tron the enemy (by his own confession) apprehended last night 
was day executed at 11 o'clock in front of Artillery Park. 

There is uncertainty as to where Capt. Hale was captured. 
Some writers assert that he returned to Huntington, and while 
waiting for a boat to convey him back to Norwalk approached 
the shore and was confronted by the crew from a barge from 
the British boat Halifar, with leveled muskets, demanding his 
surrender. Other writers maintain that Hale was captured in 
New York or its immediate vicinity. A brief examination fol- 
lowed the capture, pointed questions were put, concealed papers 
were searched for and found—sketches of fortifications and 
military notes—and they convicted Capt. Hale. The accused 
was immediately sentenced by Gen. Howe, and the penalty was 
execution. 

No better example of self-poise, undaunted youth, and nobility 
of character can be found in all history than is furnished by 
the manner in which Hale faced death. What an inspiration! 
On Sunday morning—September 22—without the comfort of 
the presence of a spiritual adviser or a single friend, Hale took 
his place at the gibbet and gave the fullest measure of service 
which any man can give—he gave his life for his cause—and 
gave it with the immortal words on his lips: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my country.” 

In the words of Judge Miles Finch, late judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals: 

In the long night, the still night, 
He kneels upon the sod ; 

And the brutal guards withhold 
E'en the solemn word of God ! 

In the long night, the still night, 
He walks where Christ hath trod. 
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His last words, his message words, 
pisi burn, lest friendly eye 
Should read how proud and calm 
A patriot could dle, 
With his last words, his dying words, 
A soldier's battle cry! , 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the life and sacrifice of Hale, 
particularly his devotion to duty, his unfaltering courage, and 
his ringing words of patriotism even at the moment of deatli, 
must we not admit that this martyr of the Revolution richly, 
deserves the honor of a monument to his memory on the public 
grounds of the National Capital of the country which he loved 
and died for? s 

Connecticut is honored by statues in Washington which bear 
testimony to the national service of two of her distinguished 
sons. In the National Statuary Hall in the Capitol there are 
statues of Roger Sherman and Jonathan Trumbull. Both were 
completed and installed in 1872. However, space for many 
statues would be required in Statuary Hall if the National Gov- 
ernment were to bestow this recognition in honor of the services 
of Connecticut men in the Revolutionary War and during the 
years closely following the Nation's birth. Surely space would 
be reserved for such men as Gen. Israel Putnam, Oliver Wolcott, 
Maj. Durkee, Brig. Gen. Spencer, Lieut. Col. Wyllys, Maj. Mayo, 
Col. Waterbury, Col. Coit, Capt. Chester, Oliver Ellsworth, and 
Gen. Knowlton; also for Lyman, Whiting, Parsons, Dyer, Fitch, 
and Wooster. i 

But Connecticut does not ask that in memory of all of these 
patriots—deserving and meritorious though their services 
were—there be erected statues in Washington. But she does 
ask that, as fitting reward for the heroic service and unselfish 
sacrifice of the scholar and soldier Nathan Hale, a monument in 
ris 5 be erected on the public grounds of the Nation’s 

pital. 


Rural Credits and Farm Mortgages. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Iw rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Under the general leave granted by the House, Mr. PARKER 
of New Jersey submits the following remarks on the subject of 
rural credits and farm mortgages: 

A SYSTEM OF RURAL CREDITS HAS BEEN ORDERED TO BE REPORTED. 

Mr. Speaker, a joint committee of 12 Senators and Representa- 
tives has been ordered to report a system of rural credits 
“adapted to American needs and conditions" The country 
ought to know what this means, and we must judge what it may 
mean by what the two Houses have already done. In foreign 
countries local associations of farmers are formed to encourage 
husbandry and guarantee each other's loans. In this country 
the savings banks and building and loan associations that have 
sprung up everywhere have done much to give rural credit and 
afford farm mortgages at lower rates of interest. But a cry 
has gone up for more, that cooperation is not enough, and that 
the United States Government must find the money for these 
mortgage loans, even if it has to be borrowed on an issue of 
Government bonds. 

GOYERNMENT LOANS TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE A REAL ISSUE. 


This is a matter that the country must realize and consider, 
for the policy of Government loans to private enterprise is 
becoming as real an issue as greenback or specie payments or 
free silver or the subtreasury schemes were in the past. 

THE M'CUMBER AMENDMENT, A BOND ISSUE TO RAISE MONEY TO LEND ON 
FARM MORTGAGES, 

The Senate and the House each amended the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture by a rider that embodied 
this idea. 'The so-called McCumber amendment, however, can 
perhaps hardly be regarded as the action of the Senate, for 
only five or six Members were present when that amendment 
was adopted in Committee of the Whole, and the debate when 
the bill came into the Senate seems to show that some Senators 
who had come in did not realize what had been done. This 
McCumber amendment provides for an unlimited issue of United 
States bonds to raise money to be loaned on farm mortgages 
through National and State banks by a Treasury Department 
bureau of farm credits, Ten million dollars are appropriated 
to start the work of the bureau. 
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THE HOLLIS BILL. FOR FEDERAL LOANS—FTIFTY MILLION DOLLARS TO BE 
FURNISHED BY THE UNITED STATES, 

The House of Representatives substituted another scheme, 
namely, that of Senator HoLLis's bill, under which the United 
States are to spend up to $50,000,000 a year in buying the bonds 
of “ Federal land banks,".and the banks use the money in buy- 
ing farm mortgages, preferring those held by any national 
farm-loan association.” A Federal farm-loan beard supervises 
the work. The Federal land bank in each Federal reserve dis- 
trict is to have a capital of $500,000, which the United States 
must subscribe if others do not. The bonds of the bank may be 
bought by outsiders, if marketable. The national farm-loan 
associations are organized like building and loan associations, 
the stock being payable by installments. The whole plan is care- 
ful in detail; but as the interest on the farm mortgages is to be 
under 5 per cent the profits on the other securities will be less, 
and the only live thing in the scheme is that it is to be financed 
with United States money, and this will probably be the only 
money that will go into it. 

MAJORITIES FOR THESE SCHEMES. 

These schemes, and many more, were voted upon and will go 
before the joint committee. 'They all include loans of Govern- 
ment money. The country ought to realize that “ rural credits” 
‘has come to mean this. If the joint committee report any plan, 
it will probably be on this model. The House of Representatives 
voted for the Hollis plan by a large majority. There is no 
record vote to show the real opinion of the Members. The 
ayes and noes on the adoption of the Hollis scheme were refused 
by 213 to 53. But it is to be understood that Grangers every- 
where are demanding that the Government shall lend them 
money on their lands at an interest that they can not secure 
from others. The older States do not quite comprehend this. 
They have savings banks in every small town to lend money on 
all good property at fairly reasonable interest. 

FARM LOANS AS SECURITY. 

In other States it must be admitted that farm foans are hard 
to obtain at reasonable rates. There is reason for this. Farm 
values fluctuate.  Worn-out lands, with dilapidated houses, 
barns, and fences, are worth less than nothing. Wheat has 
trebled in price in my recollection, and cotton fallen to a third 
of whatitonce brought. Land values go with those of the crops. 
In 1870 farm lands in some places in my State sold for several 
times what they are selling for now. New England is full of 
deserted farms; the rivers south of us are fringed by planta- 
tions once the abode of wealth and now of poverty, and even 
some western values have fallen as the pioneers have moved to 
Canada. As towns grow up and taxes increase, farms are 
abandoned if they can not stand a 2 per cent tax on a high 
valuation. Tax sales and tax titles imperil the mortgage 
security, which is dangerous unless in the hands of some one 
near by who can watch the property. 'The business of the 
Federal land banks has been tried by mortgage companies, 
quite a number of which have been instituted in our great 
cities to lend on farm mortgages, and those companies have 
often failed. Perhaps a farmer ought not to risk being in debt. 
Crops, wages, and prices are all uncertain, and debt means 
destruction in any bad year. 

COOPERATION, AND NOT UNITED STATES AID, 18 NEEDED. 

'The system of rural credits abroad is such as will encourage 
the farmers of each locality to save and to help their poorer 
neighbor. 'The system now proposed is that a paternal Govern- 
ment should help one class of the community, the farmer, out 
of his difficulties by running him into debt. ? 

There is no doubt that the rates of interest charged on farm 
mortgages in certain parts of the country are at present ex- 
cessive. Under the new Federal reserve system national banks 
are allowed to do a savings-bank business and to lend to a cer- 
tain extent upon lands. A bank in the neighborhood can lend 
with reasonable safety where distant capital should be afraid 
to do so, because the lender could not see the land or know 
whether it had been kept up, and the present system of tax sales 
makes it unsafe to be far away. 

SUBTREASURY SCHEME, 

The country ought to understand what it is asked to do. The 
United States was lately asked to lend on cotton. Now, it is 
asked to lend on land, although that form of investment was 
till lately forbidden to the national banks, Perhaps it needs 
worse times to teach us the danger of putting money into land, 
which sometimes has an unearned increment and sometimes an 
undeserved decay. 

SIMILAR LAND SCHEMES IN COLONIAL DAYS, 

It is historically interesting to know that Government loans 
on farm mortgages are not new.. Before the Revolution all the 
Colonies loaned legal-tender “bills of credit" on farm mort- 


gages, and the interest paid the governor's salary. General 
prosperity followed until the mortgages were due and then lands 
fell to a tithe of their value. Thirty years before the Revolu- 
tion New Jersey refused to raise taxes unless these mortgages 
were renewed and extended. In New England the bills of credit 
fell to one-seventh of the face value. When rents or interest 
or mortgages are payable to a Government, a revolution against 
the hard-hearted creditor is in prospect. 
STATE CONTROL, 

We need not go into the details of the various loaning schemes 
proposed in the debate in the House of Representatives. They 
all ask Uncle Sam to do the financing. We shall hereafter have 
to argue the matter of rural credits.” Under the old ideas of 
State and National Government, such credit would be a local 
matter subject only to State control, but those that hold the new 
ideas of national functions insist that the United States can and 
— finance all the farmers of the country. This is the propo- 

on. 

The country should understand the issue and make up its 
mind before the joint committee reports at our next session. 


N. B.—The McCumber amendment will be found on page 4991 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The Hollis bill modified, as reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture, is printed on pages 5013-5019 of the RECORD. 
It leaves out section 30 of the Hollis bill, which provides for the 
Government rere deo of $50,000,000 a year, which was reinserted 
by the Committee of the Whole, as printed — 5048, and was dubbed 
: 5 P ed life of the whole p: n" ( Mr. BULKLEY's remarks, 


Commerce of New York City. 


SPEECH 
HON. HERMAN A. METZ, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, the one discordant note in my 
otherwise very agreeable service here has been a certain sec- 
tional hostility, often expressed and more often indicated, to- 
ward the commercial north, and especially toward the city of 
New York, which I have the honor in part of representing. 

It would seem as if the belief existed among certain Members 
that New York is a selfish, inert part of the body politic, ever 
receiving and never rendering good. In very truth there never 
was so empty and senseless n bias. The city of New York is 
preeminently the central source of strength, power, and life for 
the whole country. I will not call her great. That worn and 
abused adjective, so incessantly and indiscriminately applied 
here to every hamlet, town, county, and State of the Union, is 
inadequate to describe her distinction. 

She is metropolitan, cosmopolitan—civilization’s latest and 
best civic expression—and always, and above all, the symbol of 
America enlightening the world. 

She is the vanguard of the Nation, intrepidly facing the 
world in the strife for commercial and financial supremacy. 

She is the good mother who stretches out her arms in wel- 
come to countless immigrants and fosters and sustains them in 
her bosom for the common weal. 

She is the fountain of finance, enriching every acre and de- 
yeloping every industry of the land. 

She is the skilled producer who supplies alike your necessi- 
ties and your comforts. 

Stay her advance, clog her supply, or hamper her hand, and 
back you may go to your swamps and sage brush, your coon- 
skins, and wild-cat notes, your homespun and linsey-woolsey. 

There is naught of this jealousy about New York. Her coun- 
try—it is her life; a matter of fact requiring no deliberation 
or reason. Hence, she is ever responsive to the public good. 

In time of war, ker troops have been the first to march to the 
front and stay there. 

In time of panic, her bankers have been the Atlas that has 
sustained the world of credit. 

In time of economie vagaries, the learning of her professional 
men and the judgment of her merchants have insisted on the 
maintenance of high and pure national integrity toward all 
mankind. 

At the very top of her commercial code is set the golden rule. 

To the cry of Give, give, give,” which the wind from every 
quarter keeps echoing through her narrow canyons and around 
her lofty turrets, she ever makes generous response, Who ever 
heard of her asking aught in return? Her national buildings 
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are her poorest public buildings; while her mighty harbor is 
neglected by the Government for Dry River and Slim Creek. 

Let me tell a very few of the very many things New York is 
doing 

She is the largest manufacturing center in the United States. 

Her imports and exports are unequaled, exceeding those of 


either London, Liverpool, 
Europe. 

She carries on about one-half of the total foreign commerce 
of the United States. 

Her bank clearings are nearly 60 per cent of the total clear- 
ings of the United States. 

How, then, does the average business man of New York, while 
so faithfully and efficiently doing his part in such vast under- 
takings, feel about the slurs that are said and the clogs that 
are laid against him? 

He is sore; not in body, but in spirit. He cares little for the 
raps he gets; he can give back as good, and a little weightier 
and a little swifter, for that matter. But he has a sense of 
wrong over honest and honorable men made criminal by process 
of law. 

He believes that legislation that does not mete out equal 
justice to all is unjust legislation. He resents the exemption of 
labor unions and farmer combinations from the operation of the 
antitrust law. This seems to him but another instance of that 
Machiavellian policy of balancing something vicious which is 
wanted with something harmless which is not needed, so often 
employed by President Roosevelt. He resents, too, the evident 
relish with which the districts of the Federal reserve bank were 
so carved out as to give to New York the least territory pos- 
sible—as if artificial metes and bounds could curb her financial 
power. 

From the prying trend of legislation he fears that the country 
is in danger of becoming administration bound, as France was 
just prior to the Revolution. He knows that he who runs a race 
can not go far or fast if hobbled, and that the best regulation, 
even in a school, is the regulation of honor. 

He believes that the more commissions there are created the 
more the business of the country will go out of commission. He 
fears lest President Wilson, in wiping the interrogation points 
off his slate, may wipe the slate bare, and that legislative cure- 
alls may prove legislative kill-alls. While he hopes for construc- 
tive legislation, he keeps getting obstructive legislation; and so 
21 airily termed “ psychology " is downright “ sickology ” 

‘or him. 

He has far more respect for the enforcement of existing laws 
than for the enactment of new laws, and far more reverence for 
decisions than for statutes. The former seem to him the orderly, 
progressive development and construction of the law adapted to 
changing conditions. The latter seem to him a heterogeneous, 
conflicting mass, dead at the bottom ana dying at the top. He 
recognizes the difference between common law and law that is 
common—the one as effective, the other as inefficient. What he 
wants is the reign of law, not a rain of laws. 

He feels that he should be left free to work out his own sal- 
vation instead of being forced to work out his own damnation, 
and so he detests the word “reform” as much as he does the 
word “uplift,” because it also seems to him the mere cloak of 
sophistry and hypocrisy. 

He recognizes that there is a difference between big business 
and business that is big—that while the one should perhaps be 
curbed, the other should most certainly be encouraged. But he 
feels that the many are being punished for the faults of the 
few, while even the culpable few are unable to determine just 
why, when, and how much they may be punished. His one 
prayer is that theory may give way to practice and words to 
work. 

He favors a strong government—a government that is strong 
in self-respect, able to help itself, able to protect itself. He be- 
lieves that the Army and Navy should be a competent fighting 
force, not a skeleton on which an undisciplined mob is to be 
imposed, nor a school for the creation of clerks. 

He believes that our own business is best tended when it is 
best minded; that we should avoid entangling alliances; and 
that, above all, we should not meddle internationally, however 
altruistic our intentions may be. 

In this time of storm and stress he believes in strict and con- 
stant neutrality, subject always to as strict and constant an 
insistence on our rights under the law of nations. 

He meets the distrust of Congress with a dislike for Congress. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred if asked what would best serve 
business conditions, would answer: ' Let Congress adjourn, and 
stay adjourned.” 

He feels that imaginings rather than ideas prevail in our 
process of legislation; and he regards our interminable debates 


or Hamburg, the leading ports of 


as a mess of bunk, punk, and junk for the misleading of the 
Nation. To his ears the voice of the people, as uttered in Con- 
gress, is the voice of the small lawyer from a southwestern vil- 
lage—loud, assertive, and ignorant. 

Since, notwithstanding, we are all good fellows, in Congress 
and out—yes, every one of us—what is the remedy for this mu- 
tual distrust and dislike? It lies in a deeperconsideration anda 
fuller understanding. It lies in the intimacy that comes from 
harmony. It lies in the truth that we are all members of one 
body. It lies in the closeness and perpetuity of our Union— 
one for all and all for one; North, South, East, West, brothers 
in blood and brothers in arms—yes, one for all and all for one. 

The following statistics may serve in a degree to show New 
York's position in manufacture, commerce, and finance: 


NEW YORE'S INDUSTRIAL POSITION. 


New York City is the largest manufacturing center in the 
United States, producing 10 per cent of the total vglue of the 
manufactured products of the entire country. 

The Federal census gives the following figures for New York 
City for 1909, the latest statement available: 
Capital employed in oo pier iere VOU 2 M e 
Value of manufactured produets Lll 
Number of manufacturing establishments... 
Persons employed — 680, 510 
deer a ee $323, 698, 000 

The New York State Department of Labor published in 1912 
an industrial directory which credits New York City with 
84,128 manufacturing establishments, approximately 8,000 more 
than are given in the Federal census. 

The value of the goods manufactured in New York City in 
1909 exceeded the value of the combined output of Chicago and 
Philadelphia. It also exceeded the combined output of Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Buffalo, 
and Pittsburgh. In fact, the value of the manufactures of 
New York City surpassed the value of the similar products of 
every State in the Union with the exception of the States of 
Pennsylvania and, of course, New York. 

During the five years between 1904 and 1909 the number of 
manufacturing establishments in New York City increased over 
5,000 in number, or almost one-fourth. During the same period 
the yalue of her manufactured products increased over $500,- 
000,000, or 33 per cent. 

The borough of Brooklyn alone manufactured products to 
the value of $417,223,000 in 1909, which represents over 2 per 
cent of the value of manufactured products of the entire country 
and surpasses the value of the manufactured products of every 
city cy the United States except New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

'The industries which go to make up this large total are widely 
diversified. In the following lines of manufacturing New York 
City surpasses every city in the United States in the value of 
the products manufactured (census, 1909) : 


$1, 364, 353, 000 
$2, 029, 693, 000 
25, 938 


Artificial flowers and feathers—-------~--------.-.._.._ $21, 098, 000 
Blacking, cleansing, and pK preparations... 8, 000 
Bread and other bakery produets— 2 LL LL 61, 904, 000 
Boxes, cigar: ͤ — — -——— — -- 1, 843, 000 
Boxes, fancy and paper 9, 450, 000 
Buttons. — —— — —— 5, 235, 000 
Chemicals 12, 945, 000 
Clothing, men's (including shirts) — — 218, 411, 000 
r es 266. 477, 000 
Coffins, burial cases, and undertakers’ goods 2. 102, 000 
7 - 20,062,000 
Soobe rage - 3. 446,000 
Copper, ars and sheet-iron products. - 23, 303, 000 
Cordage, twine, jute, and linen goods - 7,374,000 
Hhathverm' Xhateriadg ror ea aa 328, 000 
Tr 2 FOE E ee TUUM E HET 6, 987, 000 
plage banners, regalia, society badges, and emblems 1, 347, 000 
E. preparations 8, 046, 000 
Furnishing goods, men's = 25, 496, 000 
Furs and fur skins, dressed 41, 083, 000 
Gas and electric fixtures. lamps and reflectors. 10, 150, 000 
Gas, wagen and heating coe - 384,117,000 
Gold and silver leaf and foil. = 33, 000 
Half WOIK- ul em 7, 817, 000 
ink, ngüniing..—— ——— —— =e 3 965, 000 
Jewelry, inc faing cases... — 20. 589, 000 
Lesthet Cn eae ee PATERE TES 17. 77 
Marble and stone works 2. 12,2 
Millinery and tace goods = 61,236 
Musical instruments, pianos, organs, and materia a 255 
r ee - 26, 664, 000 
Ut Ra ee ee eee = -8; 848. 
Patent medicines, compounds, Mec rite preparations... 24. 984. 
Pens, fountain, stylographic, and gold — — 3. 219. 000 
2. 517. 000 
Pipes, tobacco 3. 137. 000 
Printing AVY publishing 183. 509. 000 
Smelting and refining, bot from ore 8, 417, 000 
. ES ne Va ee See ee ee eee 62. 488, 000 
Toys, noveltiea- zis — 1, 634, 000 
eee decere ub. 
tereotyping an ectrotyp ' , 
Window shades and fixtures__.________-__-_--_________ 4, 125, 000 
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In several of the above industries New York: City not only 
leads every other city in the Union but produces a large part. of 
the total product of the industry. 

New York City produces over one-half of all the clothing worn 
by the men and women in the United States. 

Almost 70 per cent of the women's clothing manufactured. in 
the United States is manufactured in New York City. 

New York City produces one-quarter of all the printed goods 
manufactured in the United States, and this is true in spite of 
the fact that every corner in the Union has a printing shop. 

One-third of all the pianos and piano players manufactured in 
the United. States are-produced in New York City. 

New York City produces 95 per cent of all the artificial 
feathers and flowers manufactured. in the United States. 

New York City produces 70 per cent of the fountain pens 
used in the entire country. 

This city also produces over one-third of the men's furnishing 
goods; almost one-quarter of the gas and electric fixtures, 


New York's share of the total foreign commerce of the United 
States. was, in 1913, 47.15. per cent, as compared with 46.99 
per cent in 1912, 46.12 per cent in 1911, and an average of 47.85 
per cent in the 10 years from 1900 to 1910. 

The above figures included: foreign and domestic exports and 
imports of merchandise: and gold and silver. 

In 1913 importations to the value of $1,048,290,629, or 57.82 
per cent of all the importations of the United States, entered 
the port of New York. 

In 1913 exports to the value of $917,935,988, or 37.22 per cent 
of the total for the United States, were shipped from New 
York, Over 50 per cent of all the manufactured exports of the 
United. States nre shipped from. New York. 

The value of the exports from New York City N 1913 was 
more than three times the combined value of the exparts from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston. 

The exports of flour in 1913 from the chief shipping ports of 
America were as follows: 


almost one-quarter of the jewelry, almost 60 per’ cent of the Barrels. 
millinery, and over 20 per cent of the paint and varnish manu- New Titi or — ———— ------------ 4, D PES 
factured in the United Stntes. Zr . T A E E 241 
NEW. YORK. CITY'S. COMMERCIAL POSITION, Baltimore T C —— — D 878, 545 

The port of New York is the greatest port in the world. oat ot cent tr A 
The port of New York has 445 miles of direct. water front. | New Orleans 1, 071, 410 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. have less seh neg E 9 —— — vid 17 
than 100 miles. oo Ee IRE RE SS e EE IN Ta EDS CR 


The port of New York has 348 miles of wharfage available 
for shipping, whereas the combined wharfage of Liverpool (36 
miles), London (28 miles), Antwerp (12 miles), Hamburg, (21 
miles), Philadelphia (18 miles), and San Francisco (11 miles) 
ir only 126 miles, 

The trade routes of the world will change with the opening 
of the Panama Canal. New York will then. be nearer to the 
Far East than European ports. This is shown as follows: 


Distance after completion of the Panama Canal from great ports of the 
world to— 


The list indicates that New York City shipped between two 
and three times as much flour as its nearest competitor, Mon- 
treal. All of these ports show increases over last year in such 
shipments, New York and Montreal making the most noticeable 
gains. New York's gain was larger than Montreal, however, 
both in the actual amount, 847,000 barrels, and in its percent- 
age, 23 per cent. 

Eeports. of wheat from New York and Montreal. 


New York’s jump into prominence as a shipping center for 
wheat dates from 1911. In 1913 New York shipped over 50 
per cent more wheat than Montreal. 

New York’s facilities for handling these cargoes is shown by 
the fact that in 1913 the port of New York had a scheduled 
steamship sailing every 2 hours and 41 minutes, as compared 
with a scheduled steamship sailing every 18 hours from Boston, 
one! hours from Baltimore, and every 36 hours from Phila- 
delp' 

The terminals of 77 foreign steamship lines are located in 
New York Harbor. 

NEW. YORK CITY'S FINANCIAL POSITION. ^ 

The volume of the bank clearings of the entire United States 
last year was $173,765,288,300, which is an increase of $5,564,- 
862,000, or 3.2 per cent over the prior year. The clearings of 
the principal cities of the United States are shown as follows: 


Annual bank clearings of the principal cities of the United States, 
September 30, 1913. 


1 Via Suez Canal. Wellington to Liverpool via Panama is 11,425 miles; Wellington 
to Hamburg via Panama is Age miles. 

The total value of the imports and exports in New York City 
is on a par with the corresponding figures for London, Liver- 
pool, and Hamburg, which are the leading shipping ports of 
Europe. This is shown as follows: 


Ports. 


The total foreign. commerce of the port of New York during 
the fiseal year ended June 30, 1913, amounted to $2,140,241,845, 


learings 
against $1,915,044,233 in 1912, an increase of $224,597,612. This Cities, clearings | Chased on 
was the first year of the foreign commerce of New York exceed- of dollars). LO ITE 


ing $2,000,000,000. New York's commerce in 1913 was greater 
than that of the United States in 1897. 

The total foreign commerce of the rest of the country (out- 
side of New York) in 1913 was $2,398,490,012, against $2,160,- 
148,842 in 1912, an increase of $238,341,170. The total foreign 
commerce of the United States including New York in 1913 
was $4,538,731,857, an increase of $462,938,782. 

The comparative exhibit is. as follows: 


Bank clearings of the New York Association were $98,121,- 
520,000, or nearly 564 per cent of the total clearings for the 
United States. The increase in clearings in New York City over 
the preceding year was $1,449,000,000, or 1.5 per cent. 

Chicago, the second city in size, has bank clearings of 
$16,018,200,000, which is but 9.2 per cent of the total clearings 
of the United States. 

Considering New York City alone, its bank clearings are 
six and one-tenth times those of Chicago, approximately twelve 
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times those of Boston, and twenty-three times those of St. 
Louis. 

Reduced to a per capita basis, the clearings of the New York 
association show the same margin over the other cities. 
Almost three times as much money passed through the clear- 
ing house of New York for every resident of the city as passed 
through the Chicago Clearing House for each resident of 
that city. 

The banking resources of the city of New York amount to 
over 17 per cent of the total resources of the United States. 

The following statement includes national, State, and sav- 
ings banks, private bankers, and trust companies, June 24, 
1913: 


Pitt 8 

Pittsburgh....... 
Ban Francisco 
jeg. .... 


"Total seven cit: 
Rest of the United 8 


The table indicates that the total resources of New York 
City are three and seven-tenths times greater than those of 
Chicago and almost five times greater than those of Philadel- 
phia and Boston. 


Personal Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, it is disappointing to me, 
and I apprehend it will be a great disappointment to farm- 
ers generally scattered throughout the United States, that 
this Sixty-third Congress has failed to do anything in the way 
of providing a personal rural-credits system. The present ad- 
ministration is long on promise and short in performance on 
this important subject. I agree with some others that a very 
great improvement may be made in the method of investigating 
these important new subjects of legislation. By thorough and 
intelligent investigation the right kind of a foundation fer a 
commencement can be laid for a personal rural-credits system, 
and I am strongly in favor that this method be preferred to 
having a bill handed to the Congress and that bill railroaded 
through a caucus by the majority party in one night and then 
in due course brought up for consideration on the floor of the 
House and passed under a rule restricting amendment and 
curbing or prohibiting debate. Farmers themselves should play 
the larger part in investigating this subject of such great direct 
importance to them and the great industry they represent. 

Mr. Speaker, why a personal rural-credits system is needed 
is that too often the ordinary local lending institutions which 
now exist find themselves unable to respond to the applications 
of farmer borrowers when their necessities for relief are the 
very greatest. When crops fail, money is found to be scarce 
nnd the security which the farmer may be able to offer not 
satisfactory. The interests of agriculture, and, consequently, 
the interests of the public in general, would be preserved and 
promoted by a system which would afford relief by loans to 
farmers when their necessities are greatest, usually caused by a 
general failure of crops. It is not singular that merely local 
banks often find themselves unable to cope with the situation, 
unable to command enough funds for the extraordinary demand, 
even though the security offered would be satisfactory. It is 
only a strong national combination system that can be capable 
of certainly meeting such exigencies, and that is what should 
be provided to tide farmers over, not merely for one year, but 
perhaps for two or three years, until good crops shall have 
restored their losses and credit. 


But I wish to call attention to a letter received from Mr. 
R. C. Milliken on this subject, which I ask to be incorporated 
with my remarks. He has given a great deal of time and 
study to this question of personal rural credits, is exceptionally 
well informed on the subject, and what he says is entitled to 
the consideration of all concerned. I believe his efforts to 
secure a fair and open investigation of the subject should have 
the sympathy and cooperation of the Congress and the press, 
especially the rural press, of the country. Mr. Milliken's letter 
reads: 

WHY NEW RURAL-CREDIT COMMISSION SHOULD HOLD THEIR HEARINGS ON 
PERSONAL CREDIT IN MAXNER PROVIDED BY THE SHEPPARD AND CAND- 
LER-DOOLITTLE-HELGESEN RESOLUTIONS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1915. 

Hon. M. P. KINKAID, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Str: Pardon me while I call your attention to the neces- 
sity for the newly created Rural Credit Investigating Commission hold- 
ing its heari on personal credit in the manner provided by the 
Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen resolutions. In the first place, 
we must not fail to consider the distinctive American financial institu- 
tions and pecular characteristics of our Investing public when we in- 
augarate a personal rural-credit system. I might name three classes of 
financial institutions which are peculiar to this country—the trust com- 
pany sayings bank, and life insurance company. The trust company is 
who. ly unknown to any other country; our life Insurance companies do 
more business than all the companies of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
South America combined. The mutual savings bank has had 
est growth here. 

Statement of savings bank deposits and population. 


its great- 


t 


$754, 409,859 | 38,601,945 
328, 890, 226 


-| 1,083, 300,085 | 38,601,945 
frees 
3, 306, 416 


861,416, 889 


13,056,514 | 2,700,876 
4, 089, 387 ,090, 
3,197,031 | 1,192,214 

334,547 | 1,657,155 


„ 


JJ) E ͤ OPE EP Se dAEU 21,277,479 


7,240,194 


Because Massachusetts, with less than half the ulation of those 
four Western States, has forty times more — ank deposits than 
they, does not mean that she has forty times their wealth and pros- 
perity. It means that the character of the investments of the two sec- 
tions are diferent, ane —.— the weer earners of Mn — 
forty times as many deman: e mortgages on the prosperity 
that State as do the people of faeces four Western States. An excessive 
amount of bank deposits is unhealt for any community, because 
credit may be more injuriously inflat through deposits than by the 

France not only limits the amount of d ts 


put in a year in any one or number of savings banks, but she 

rmit the bank receiving them to invest one penny of the 
er statesmanship encourages the use of eninge banks until 
the depositor has accumulated a corporate unit, and then it en- 
courages the masses to become permanent investors. Hence it is she 
has t 3 race of investors in the world. 

The French personal rural-credit system (the Credit Agricole) does 
not do a de t business, but accepts bills of exchange drawn on it 
Lus. members, and those bills are placed on the money markets of 

nee through the Credit Agricole. hey are accepted at the Bank of 
France as the basis for the issuance of currency. If that farm paper 
is safe for a bank whose obligations are all payable on demand, it cer- 
tainly would be safe for a savings bank. But the wage earners of 
France buy the farm paper of the Credit Agricole. Congress hus no 
power to prescribe the class of investments our citizens or the cor- 
porations chartered by the States shall make, but a rural-credit in- 
vestigstinz commission could so conduct its hearings as would inspire 
public confidence in the securities to be created by our personal rural- 
credit system, and, after all, public sentiment, is the best of laws. 
If that commission should properly conduct its hearings, then it would 
enable our rural-credit system to sell its sound farm paper to the wa 
earners of our industrial centers. Those people now are realizing only 
from 24 to 3 per cent on the billions they have deposited in their sav- 
ings banks. Show them that that farm pa is more liquid than the 
investments held by those institutions and that they can realize neari 
50 per cent more interest on them, and I tell you our farm paper woul 
find ready purchasers in those markets. 

If the commission conducts its investigation in the usual manner, it 
will be worth nothing to the American farmer, but if it adopts the 
method provided by the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen reso- 
Intions they can accomplish much in establishing public confidence 
among investors in that farm paper. Suppose that the best expert in 
the country should go before that commission and testify to what I have 
written, and even if the members of the commission agreed with him, 
and so report to Congress, that would have little effect in establishing 
poue confidence in those securities, unless that expert and the mem- 

rs of the commission enjoyed national reputations as experts on that 
matter. But it is impossible to find an expert who bears such a 
reputation among our small investors. But suppose they should con- 
duct their hearings in the manner provided by those four resolutions, 
then a group of farmers could present a bill to the commission and 
appear by an expert te prove it up, and it would be the duty of the 
commission to notify at least one leading representative of every interest 
affected by that bill of his right to appear before the commission and 
oppose the farmers’ expert. The representatives of those savin; 
banks, who represent more than five billions of investments, would 


issuance of currency. 
one = 
will no 
same. 
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select an expert to property oe Seige their interests. Now, if the com- 
r suc 


mission should find, a an investigation, that that paper was 
a good investment for those institutions, it would be a powerful 
factor in establishing public confidence for that paper. 

There is no cheap money in the West and South, but the wage 
earners of our industrial centers have billions seeking investment. 
They have not the same opportunities for safe investments as have our 
farmers. Therefore we must inaugurate a system which will place the 
farmers’ paper on the markets of our great industrial centers. The only 
way the commission can aid in that matter is to conduct an investiga- 
tion which will inspire public confidence in that paper, and that can not 
be done by an ex parte investigation. The investigation of this subject 
is a judicial matter, as has been so ably presented by Judge E. W. 
SAUNDERS, of Virginia, in his great speech delivered on this subject. 
Therefore all the parties at interest should be brought into court 
and heard, and then the report of the commission will be of benefit to 
the farmers. 

Let me call A 82 attention to the movement which Mr. H. S. Gilleylen, 
of Aberdeen, Miss.. is going to inaugurate to get the rural press to take 
this up and urge the commission to conduct its hearings in the manner 
proni ed by the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen resolutions. 

r. Gilleylen desires the press association of each State to select one 
successful and wide-awake farmer in each rural congressional district to 
cooperate with him and the press. He desires such an association of 
farmers to aid, first, in securing a proper investigation from the new 
commission; second, in selecting a monetary ert to represent them 
before the commission; third, to meet him in Washington, D. C., one 
week after Congress convenes next December, and take time in going 
over the bill presented to the commission by their expert and meeting 
Members of Congress and letting them know their views on the bill, 

If the rural press would take this up and keep at it from now. until 
the commission decides to grant this request, they would accomplish 
the greatest good for the farmer that was ever accomplished by the press 
in the same length of time. Let every paper which takes this up send 
to the Rural Credit Press Association, ashington, D. C., a marked 
copy of each paper containing editorial mention of this method of 
investigation, so that they may be p to the commission. There 
should be no kbtop by the prem until this simple request is eut by 
the commission. r. Gilleylen is a most successful farmer and a man of 
the highest standing for honor and integrity. So let's all rally to his 


call. 
Yours, sincerely, R. C. MILLIKEN. 


Workingmen’s Compensation Acts, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915, 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, in June, 1910, Con- 
gress passed a resolution authorizing the creation of a commis- 
sion to make a thorough investigation of the subject of em- 
ployers’ liability and workingmen’s compensation and to submit 
a report of their proceedings and findings through the President 
to Congress. After nearly two years devoted to investigation 
and consideration the commission created by said resolution 
made to Congress on February 20, 1912, an exhaustive report 
covering every phase of the subject. It also submitted with 
its report a carefully drawn bill which worked out in detail a 
system of payments for accidental injury of employees of com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate business on the theory “ that 
the injuries to workingmen under existing conditions should be 
regarded as risks of the industry,” and therefore chargeable to 
the industry as a part of the operating expenses, and recom- 
mending that the common-law system of liability based upon 
negligence, with its defenses of contributory negligence, assump- 
tion of risk, and negligences of fellow servant, that has been 
the law on the subject in this country since 1841, be abrogated 
and replaced by a compensation law based on the fact of injury 
and not on negligences, as at common law. 

I have tried, without success, to find out why no apparent 
effort has been made by this Congress to pass a workingmen’s 
compensation bill. Under the present Federal liability law, as 
well as the liability laws of nearly all the States, no liability 
attaches to a railroad for any injury to or for the death of an 
employee unless it can be proven that the company was negli- 
gent in some degree and that the workman was free from negli- 
gence on his part. The number of accidents and deaths paid 
for by the company under this law is quite limited. 

It is admitted on all sides that the present system of liability 
for negligence is wasteful and unjust—wasteful because more 
than one-half the money that the company expends for damages 
to its workmen goes to maintaining expensive claim depart- 
ments, lawyers’ fees, and court costs, and unjust because it im- 
poses upon the workman the greater share of the financial risk 
of the business without permitting him to share in the profits. 
A few of the injured employees get large verdicts, while a great 
number of worthy cases get nothing by reason of the injustice 
of the system of recovery. 


Under the bill drawn by the commission the railroads, re- 
gardless of how injury or death occurs, must pay the injured 
workman, or his dependent family in case of death, thus elimi- 
nating the question of negligence and requiring the company 
to pay in all cases instead of a few, as under the present 
law—changing the policy of payments for injury or death from 
an unscientific and highly speculative one to a humane and 
scientific method. Why the Federal Government should hesi- 
tate about adopting a policy that modern conditions have made 
necessary in order that justice be done to the great body of 
employees who contribute so large a share to the prosperity 
of the Nation at the constant risk of their limbs, and in many 
eases of their life, is beyond my comprehension. 

Between 4,000 and 5,000 railroad men lose their lives ia 
the service every year, and from 75,000 to 80,000 more are in- 
jured. The railroads of the United States, under the present 
system, pay about $10,000,000 for injuries to and for death of 
their workmen. Not more than five millions of this amount 
reaches the pockets of the injured or the dependents of those 
who are killed. it is claimed for the commission bill that if it 
is adopted the railroads of the country will be compelled to 
pay about $18,000,000 per year, assuming the number and char- 
acter of the accidents will remain about the same as that of the 
years 1908, 1909, and 1910. Moreover, practically every dollar 
of the eighteen millions will go to the injured employees or their 
dependent families, who under the present system are too often 
compelled to seek charity from fraternal organizations and 
kind-hearted neighbors, 

There may be a substantial reason why legislation that would 
secure justice for so many unfortunate souls has not been en- 
acted into law during this session of Congress. If so, the uni- 
versally recognized justice of the rallway-man's cause makes 
it incumbent upon those of this House charged with the duty 
of reporting to the House either the commission bill, or, if that 
is not satisfactory—and, in my judgment, it does not provide, 
in many cases, adequate compensation—some bill framed upon 
the same basic principles, to explain why they have not 
done so. 

It is to be regretted that in modern industry the railway 
employees in particular and the workmen in general have to 
operate under a system that places “the greater part of the 
financial burden as well as the physical” on them when that 
system has long since been recognized as an unjust and unwise 
economic policy not only by the people of the United States, 
but by the Governments of the industrial world. 

Prior to 1884 Germany had a law dealing with accidents in 
industries similar to our present law of negligences. It became 
apparent to the German Government that while this law was 
efficient under the early simple conditions of industry, it 
worked an injustice to the employee under highly improved con- 
ditions, and therefore should be supplanted by a more equitable 
and just rule of relationship between the employer and the 
employee. Hence, in 1884, Germany abrogated her law of negli- 
gence and instituted in its stead a law based on the principle 
of compensation for every accident, irrespective of negligence. 
In 1897 England discarded the common-law rule of negligence 
that had been the system of dealing with industrial accidents 
in that country since 1837 and substituted in its place the prin- 
ciple of compensating accidents in industry regardless of the 
question of negligence. 

About 4,000 American railway employees lost their lives in 
the accidents of their employment in 1912, and the fatal acci- 
dent rate was 3.02 per thousand, while the British rate for the 
five-year period from 1907 to 1912 was 0.65 per thousand and 
the German rate for the same five years was 1.13 per thousand. 
It has been estimated that there are annually 2,000,000 non- 
fatal accidents in this country. The number of accidents in 
Germany and England is about one-third the number in the 
United States in similar occupations. 

It is apparent from the foregoing statements that there is a 
greater necessity for the enactment of industrial accident laws 
in this country than in either Germany or England, for in those 
countries careful study has been given to the cause of accidents 
and the best methods of prevention, with the result that the 
accident rates have been reduced by two-thirds. 

Furthermore, our country is rapidly changing from an agri- 
cultural nation to an industrial nation—at least 60 per cent of 
the exports are wholly or partially manufactured goods and 20 
per cent of the population are engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions. Hence it is a grave and serious neglect of duty on the 
part of those upon whom the responsibility rests not to enact 
legislation that will tend to establish a just and equitable rela- 
tionship between employer and employee, and thus prevent 
countless cripples and dependent women and children from 
becoming objects of charity. 


The United States is, and of right ought to be, a progressive 
Nation, and will continue to be such so long as its laws keep 


abreast of the times, and no longer. Law, being a rule of con- 
duct, must adapt itself to new conditions and new necessities 
of the people that it expects to guide, and unless it does it is 
apt to work serious injustice to a certain class of citizens, 
which I contend is the case with the present industrial accident 
law of this country. Though there has been a wonderful change 
in the conditions under which an employee works and though 
the dangers have increased manyfold, there has been little or 
no change in the law to meet these changed conditions in the 
last 73 years. During that time we have advanced from the 
use of hand, horse, and water power to that of steam, gas, and 
electricity, and with this change to a more dangerous motive 
power has come wonderful inventions of exceedingly dangerous 
mechanical devices for use in all lines of industry. From a 
Nation of small and independent factories, operated by the 
workmen that own them, we have become, by discovery and in- 
vention, a Nation of mammoth industrial plants owned by 
corporations that are in many cases controlled by the owners of 
their stock who live across the sea. 

About $4,000,000,000 of United States industrial stock and se- 
curities are held by Europeans, and it goes without saying that 
these nonresident owners have no special interest, as did the 
small factory owner, in the welfare of the great army of 
American workmen that operate these industrial wonders of 
the twentieth century, not on the basis of mutual profit, but on 
the theory of making the plants yield the greatest possible 
dividend for the owners of its stocks. 

Every industrial country in the world, except the United 
States, recognizes “that the vast majority of industrial acci- 
dents of to-day are due to the inherent dangers of the industry 
itself and should be regarded as risks of the jndustry and paid 
for by the industry in the same way as are other losses oc- 
casloned by the breaking of machinery and appliances,” and 
have long since abandoned the system of negligence in dealing 
with industrial accidents and adopted the just and wise method 
advocated by all thoughtful men, both in this country and 
abroad, called workmen's compensation. 

How long will it be before the Federal Government will 
recognize its obligation to the industrial workers of this 
country and pass a workmen’s compensation act? The ques- 
tion as to whether or not Congress has power under the Con- 
stitution to enact the preposed legislation has been answered 
jn a very able and satisfactory manner by the commission in 
its report. Their report called attention to the fact that the 
Supreme Court in the employers’ liability case (207 U. S., 463) 
held that legislation of this character comes within the pro- 
visions of the commerce clause of the Constitution and is con- 
sidered to be a regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. 
In deciding the case referred to above the court said: 

We fnil to perceive any just reason for holding that Congress is 
without power to regulate the relation of master and servant to the 
extent that regulations ndopted by Congress on that subject are solely 
confined to interstate commerce and therefore are within the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution to ate commerce, or 
within the authority given to use all means appropriate to the exercise 
of the powers conferred. 

In Watson, administratrix, v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. (169 Fed., 942), District Judge Trieber, 
in a well-considered opinion, said: 

That provisions for the safety of employees of a railway, if not 
aen at least indirectly, ađd to that of the passengers can not be 
doubted. The knowledge ot the fact that in case of an accident some 
provano will be made for him in case of disability, or for the family 

pendent upon him if death results from the Injury, relieves the em- 


ployee’s mind to that extent of the anxiety incidental to the fear 
entertained by every man, and especially if he has a family dependent 


intrusted to them in an — in which cool judgment is so 


It is further urged that the proposed legislation is repugnant 
to the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, inasmuch as it 
makes the employer liable to the employee for every industrial 
accident, even though in the given case the employer may have 
exercised the highest degree of care, and therefore violates the 
due-process clause of the Constitution. While the commission 
in its report takes up this question and reviews the authorities 
ant length, I am satisfied that the speech delivered by ex-Gov. 
Burke of North Dakota and the present Treasurer of the United 
States in June, 1911, before the Iowa Bar Association is the 
best exposition of the law relating to this question that I have 
examined, not excepting the highiy meritorious report of the 


commission. Therefore, I believe that Mr. Burke's speech will 
make a valuable addition to the very excellent report of the 
commission, and I take the liberty, with his permission, of incor- 
porating it into my speech. He said in part: 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKINGMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS, 

The marvelous development in the industrial world in the last quarter 
of a century has made the employers' liability and workingmen's com- 
pensation for industrial accidents one of the most important and inter- 
ene legal and economic problems now awalting solution in the United 


States. 

Only a little while ago we had no great industrial institutions. Eve 
little village, town, and hamlet was supplied with small tanutactorien: 
The song of the spinning wheel and the loom was heard in every country. 
home. ur homespun clothes were made by our mothers or by the - 
lage or country tailor, and our shoes by the village or country shoe- 
maker. In almost every home there was one handy man, who mended 
, and pulled teeth, 
cities manufactories were small and the m pedes 


ty was easily settled through the 
ps hij between employer and em- 
ployee. If death resulted from an accident, the sorrow of the relatives 
— - e 3 was shared by the employer and employee alike, for all 
ME the development in the industrial world-has changed all this; 


economic management and in the dividends which it 

pays. The institution with employees few in number has replaced 
or the institution which Fries be thousands upon thousands. The 
mple machinery of the old-fashioned factory has been replaced with 
new, modern, complex machinery, which cheapens the cost of pro- 
duction and correspondingly increases the hazard to human life. he 
bond of sympathy between employer and employee is severed. The: 


— has not been able to construct machinery that will run without 
uman agency. 

ated by man, 
cost o 


human 


CAD the machinery; and should not this waste in h 
mb be charged up to the cost of production and the industry made to 
bear the burden, the same as it must bear the burden of bs tg 
machinery and other wastes connected with the institution? If this 
can be accomplish it ought to result in the invention of safety a 
pliances for the protection of life and limb and the decrease in waste 
= on line in the same way that there has been a decrease in waste 
n other lines. 

Every practitioner knows that the laws governing the right of recov- 
ery for industrial accidents under the old conditions are grossly inade- 
quate under present conditions, for, while the employee may recover 
on proof of negligence on the part of the employer, it is often very 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove negligence; and there are any num- 
ber of accidents for w no recovery can be had because unavoidable 
or incidental to the operation of the industry. In many cases the em- 
ployers are insured against liability in casua 2d companies, and in case 
of an accident resul in litigation the right to recover is strenu- 


mr Seay AR sometimes called" ambulance chasers,” who often in the race 
to the 
case. One is just as reprehensible as the other; but while the employer 
is sometimes d liable in damages in large amounts when there is no 
real liability, it much more 1 happens that there is no recov- 
ery When there should be, and that in only a small percentage of the 
cases is the compensation adequate. The law governing the right to 
recover has not kept pace with our industrial development. 7 

Take, for instan the fellow-servant law which was established in 
England in 1837 in the case of Priestley v. Fowler G Meeson & Welsby, 
1). In this case the defendant Fowler, who was a butcher, directed h 
helper, Priestley, to take certain goons belonging to the defendant in a 
— 5 van also belonging to the defendant, u by him and conducted 
by another of his servants in carrying pos for hire. The van was 
loaded by the other servant and siue P e plaintiff, and upon the jour- 
ney the van broke down and the plaintiff was thrown with such violence 
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to the ground that his thigh was fractured. The evidence at the trial 
showed that the defendant had knowledge of the load that was placed 
upon the van; it further showed that the van was overloaded. In de- 
livering the opinion of the court Lord Abinger said: 

“In most of the cases In which danger may be incurred, if not in all, 
he (the servant) is just as likely to be acquainted with the probability 
and extent of it as the master. In that sort of Soh gee sere especially, 
which is described in the declaration in this case, the p nintiff must have 
known as well as his master, and probably better, whether the van was 
sufficient, whether it was overloaded, and whether it was likely to carry 
him safely. In fact, to allow this sort of actions to prevail would be 
an encouragement to the servant to omit that diligence and caution 
which he is in duty bound to exercise on the behalf of his master, to 

rotect him against the misconduct or negligence of others who serve 
, and which diligence and caution, while they protect the master, 
are a much better security against any injury the servant may sustain 
by the negligence of others engaged under the same master, than any 
recourse agalnst his master for damages could possibly afford." 3 

How Merged different are the conditions surrounding the butcher's 
helper and the van driver in this case, and the employees in a great 
manufactory of the present day. The butcher’s helper and the van 
driver knew each other; they worked together in the loading of the 
van, and as the court well i “The plaintiff must have known as 
well as his master, and probably better, whether the van was sufficient, 
whether it was overloaded, and whether it was likely to carry him 
safely." To hold the master liable under such circumstances would be 
unreasonable and unjust; but it is just as unreasonable and unjust that 
this rule should govern industrial accidents under the conditions which 
exist to-day. 

This principle was first followed in this country in the case of 
Murray v. South Carolina Railroad Co. (1 McMullan, 385), but the 
court was very careful to say that the d lon was confined strictly to 
the case before the court; that it did not intend to prejudge other 
ene that might arise between the company and its servants, and 
that a case might occur where the owner, whether Individual or com- 
pany, would be liable for the acts of one agent to another. This case 
seems to have been decided upon the theory that the plaintiff, who was 
a fireman, was well acquainted with the engineer through whose al- 
leged negl nce he was injured; that he had selected him as an engl- 
neer to work under; that he had been working under him for some time; 
and that the engineer was thoroughly competent. 

This case, together with the case of Priestley against Fowler, is next 
byte in the case of Farwell v. The Boston & Worcester Railway Co. 
(4 Metcalf, 49). In this case the plaintiff was an engineer in charge 
of an engine which ran off the track at a switch left open by another 
servant of the defendant, who had been long in their employment as a 
switchman and tender and had the care of the switches and was care- 
ful and Ert f of character, and as such servant was well known 
to the plaintiff. t further appears that the engineer, the plaintiff, 
and the switchman were appointed by the superintendent of the road, 
who was in the habit of passing over the same frequently and often 
rode on the engine. It further appears that for ais services the engi- 
neer received $2 per day, which was more than the pay of a machinist. 
Aside from the precedents of Priestley against Fowler and Murray 
against South Carolina Railway Co., two things are considered that 
seem to have a controlling influence over this case, which are wholly 
pli ape to present conditions, and one is unsound in principle. 
First is the question of the wages that the plaintiff received. I quote 
from the opinion on page 57: 

“The general rule, resulting from considerations as well of justice as 
licy, is, that he who engages in the employment of another for the 

performance of specified duties and services, for compensation, takes 

upon himself the natural and ordinary risks and perils incident to the 

Deae of such service, and in legal presumption the compensation 
adjusted accordingly." 


And again, on page 59, tlre court says: 

“Tn applying these principles to the 2 case it appears that the 
plaintiff was employed by the defendant as an ng tee at the rate of 
wa usually paid in that employmeat, being a higher rate than the 
plaintiff had before received as a machinist.” 

This is the doctrine of assumed risk, founded upon the theory that the 
risk is assumed for the extra pay received by the plaintiff as an engi- 
neer. In other words, the fact that the engineer was 8 more pay 
as an engineer than he had previously received as a machinist must 
have been considered by the court as payment for any injury that he 
might receive by the increased hazard. The increased pay was his 
insurance against accident. If rot, why was the defendant permitted to 
show that the plaintiff received more pay as an engineer than as a 
machinist; and why is this fact twice referred to in the opinion and 
the princip!e laid down that the servaat takes upon himself the natural 
and 8 risks and nerils incident to the performance of such serv- 
ice, with the legal presumption that the compensation is adjusted 
accordingly? Compensation adjusted how? According to the risks and 

rils incident to the performance of the service; hence, it was com 
ent to show that the engineer was receiving more pay than a machin- 
ist, and this extra pay was his compensation for the increased hazard 
and liability to injory as an engineer., Surely if this principle was 
ever entitled to any consideration, certainly it is no remedy or adequate 
relief from industrial accidents. It does not benefit the injured, but 
rather the uninjured. If extra 8588 is paid on account of 
increased hazard, it is of benefit to those who are not injured; but if 
the employee is injured, his compensation stops and there is no relief 
from that source whatever. Dangerous employments do not always pa 
the highest wage. This is regulated by the law of rod fo AN deman 
and unskilled labor, however dangerous, is poorly pa use of the 
great supply, while skilled labor, because of the great demand, com- 
mands a higher wage. 

Second, the question of knowledge on th Quot- 
ing again from the opinion on page 59: “ The rule is founded upon the 
exped ency of throwing the risk upon those who can best guard against 

This rule was no doubt applicable to the conditions existing at the 
time the decision was written. The switch that was left open was 
probably the pale switch in the yard; the switchman who left it open 
was, no doubt, the only switchman at that point. The conditions were 
probably such that the engineer could better pu against the risk 
than the railway company. But the modern railroad yard in the city 
is a perfect network of sidetracks and switches in the care of many 
switehmen, and the same rule of mo the risk upon those who can 
best guard against it, as applied literully, would shift the burden of 
responsibility. The court in this case was also careful to disclaim any 
intention of establishing a precedent, but for years this was the en 
case in this country on the fellow-servant rule, although it is difficul 
to tell which rule had the most influence on the court. 


rt of the employee. 


1903; it was modified b; islature in Arizona in 1901; abolished 
in Arkansas in 1907; abolished in Georgia in 1909; modifled in Idaho 
in 1909; abolished in Iowa as to railroads, and in 1909 the legislature 
of that State abolished the doctrine of assumed risk and modified the 
law of contributory negligence, as follows: 

»The fact that the employee may have been found guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence shall not bar a recovery, but the damages shall be 
diminished by the jury in proportion to the amount of negligence at- 
tributable to such employee. No employee who may have been killed or 
injured can be held to have been guilty of reponi cdd negligence in any 
case where the common carrier or corporation contributed to the injury 
or death of such employee. It shall not be any defense to such action 
that such employee assumed the risks of his employment.” 

In 1909 Michigan abolished the fellow-servant rule as — to 
railroads; by section 2042, laws of 1905, Minnesota has modified the 
fellow-servant rule making railroads liable for all damages sustained 
within the State by 7 agent or servant thereof, without con trina tory. 
negligence on his part, by reason of the negligence of any other servant. 
The rule was abolished in Mississippi in 1908; modified 


in Missouri 
by section 2873, Revised Statutes of 1899; abolished in Ohio in 1908; 
abrogated by the constitution of Oklahoma; while Texas in 1909 


abolished the fellow-servant rule and modified the law on contributory 
negligence by providing that in all actions brought against any com- 
mon carrier to recover damages for personal injuries to an employee, 
uries haye resulted in death, the fact that 


or where such in e em- 


ployee may have n guilty of 8 negligence is not a bar to 
recovery, but dama; shall be diminished by the jury in proportion to 
the amount of ne, nce attributable to such ig ee, 

Every argument that can be used against the fellow-servant law is 


applicable to the doctrine of assumed risk under present conditions. 

e coplorse in a large industrial institution can not ibly know 
the risks that he assumes. He may thoroughly understand his own 
duties and the risk immediately incident to such duties, which may be 
only a small part of the risk assumed in an institution where there 
are thousands employed. Only a week ago I visited a manufactory in 
Hoten: Mass., which has a floor space of 21 acres. In this institution 
15 unds of steel are used per week; 1,800 tons of steel are 
the 5 room for use in manufacturing; over 
19,000,000 parts of machines are sent out from the stock room annu- 
ally and over 24,090 complete machines. To do up and ship tho 
19,000,000 parts of* machines takes an army of men, and yet every 
lece is manufactured in this institution from the molding to the 
nished product; and in addition to the 19,000,000 parts, 24, com- 
lete machines for the manufacture of shoes are shipped annually from 

is one institution. 

If an injury results from negl 


carried Ín 


nce that is willful or intentional 
there is no reason in justice wh e rule should not be enforced ; but 
there are so many cases where "through momentary distraction or in- 
advertent miscalculation, probably induced by mental or physical 
fatigue, resulting in accidental injury to the workingman without any 
intention or moral fault of his own. Such cases are now everywhere 
recognized as inevitable, a necessary hazard to the work, as certain 
to pen as machinery is to break. Nearly all accidents are the re- 
sult of such conditions, whether it be through the negligence of the 
fellow servant or the contributory negligence of the inju party. The 
fellow servant has no object In injuring his fellow workingman, and 
the workingman certainly would not laare himself intentionally, for 
self. preservation is the first law of nature. Both are unavoidable acci- 
dents, occurring. with surprising regularity. 

Every industry must of necessity employ the most modern appliances 
and use all the mechanical powers usually employed in such industry. 
Competition demands this; success depends upon it, and as a result 
the risk of the workingman dally increases with modern methods of 
production—risks that increase with our growth and development, 
and conditions which lead to the conclusion that with every reasonable 
precaution we will still have injuries from unavoidable accidents. The 
employer is benefited by modern machinery with increased production, 
put profits, and greater opportunities to enrich himself; the public 
8 benefited for the reason that modern machinery has cheapened the 
cost of production and given to it cheaper commodities; and while the 
workingman's pay may have increased it has not increased in accordance 
with the increased risk. "This has led to the theory of compensation 
to the workingman, pera by the employer in the first Instance and dis- 
tributed upon the public generally that consumes the commodity. This 
principle has been recognized in all European countries, all of which 
either haye some form of compulsory insurance or a direct law fixing 
the responsibilit aivecty upon the employer. 

New York, Illinois, isconsin, Minnesota, Washington, and other 
States have appointed commissions (and all have reported against the 

resent system and in favor of laws of compensation), usually elective, 
or compulsory insurance or fixing responsibility directly upon the em- 
ployer. It is true that in some of our industrial institutions there Is a 
Scheme of mutual insurance which works out as satisfactorlly as the 
compulsory insurance in Europe. This, however, is to a very limited 
extent. any casualty companies have been organized for the purpose 
of insuring the employer against liability for accidents to workingmen 
and against suits instituted for injuries occasioned by industrial acci- 
dents. Such insurance, however, is of no benefit to the workingman ; 
the companies are not organized for the benefit of the workingman ; 
they are organized for the purpose of making money for the company. 
They undertake to insure the employer not only against industrial acci- 
dents but against suits, and in case of an accident to settle with the 
taren person, and if settlement is not effected the defense of the 
action, and it is to the interests of the company to make the best Re 
sible settlement, and, failing in the settlement, beat the case if possible, 
In an address delivered last month In Chicago to the National Lumber 
Manufacturing Association, James A. Emery, of Washington, D. C., 
counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers, stated in sub- 
stance that, according to the last report of the insurance commissioner 
of Connecticut, there were 49 insurance e a doing business in 
the State of Connecticut, and that throughout the United States they 
received $26,500,000 in annual premiums for employers’ liability insur- 
ance, and that they paid out in claims about $9,000,000 during the last 
ear. In other words, of the $26,500,000 that the Yo y paid for 
nsurance against accident to their employees $9,000, of it went to 
the injured employees, while $17,500,000 flowed into the coffers of the 
insurance companies. Employers’ liability insurance is surely not for 
the benefit of either empire or 8 How much better would it 
have been if the entire $26,500,000 been paid to the employees as 
compensation for injuries or as increased wages if the injuries were 
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few, and how much closer it would have prosunt employer and em- 
pores together in the friendly relation that should exist between them. 
he theory of such insurance is wrong in principle, for the theory 
upon which the employer is liable is that he has committed a wrong, 
- he has been guilty of negligence and is liable in damages for his wrong- 
ful act, and his insurance against the consequences of his wrongful act 
is wrong In theory and it is wrong in practice, as it is neither for the 
benefit of the employer or the employee. It is not permitted in many of 
the countries of Europe, and while it is permitted in some since the 
enactment of laws providing for compulsory insurance for the compen- 
sation of workingmen the private insurance companies have practical! 
gone out of basiness. While we in the United States are behind a 
the European countries, we are fortunate in having their laws and 
their experience to guide us in the final solution of this problem. New 
York was the first State to appoint a commission to investigate and re- 
pat to the legislature, and as a result of the Investigation and report 
ew York enacted a law 5 the same as the English law, mak- 
lable in damages for a fixed amount. It pre- 
served to the employee his common-law remedy, him the choice 
between it and the new act, and the employer had to submit to the 
election without a right to trial by v on the amount to be recovered. 
This law was held unconstitational he case of Ives v. South Buffalo 
Railroad Co., reported in Ninety-fourth Northeastern Reporter, 431, 
and while you are all no doubt familiar with this decision a discussion 
of the same for the effect it will have upon other enactments upon the 
same subject may be profitable. In the opinion in this case there Is one 
thing that stands out 5 above all others, and that. is 
that the law is unconstitutional use it makes the employer liable 
when he is not at fault, when he has omitted no legal duty and has 
committed no wrong. Every other principle laid down in the decision 
could be evaded or provided against but this, which is bound to be more 
AUN of an obstacle in every law that may be enacted upon the 
subject. 

It is this principle that controls in the decision on the due-process 
clause of the Constitution and likewise in the discussion of the police 
regulation. The court recognizes the necessity for such legislation in 
the following language, namely : 

“In arriving at this conclusion we do not overlook the cogent eco- 
nomic and sociological arguments which are urged in support of the 
statute. There can be no doubt as to the theory of this law. It is 
based upon the proposition that the inherent risks of an employment 
should in justice be placed upon the shoulders of the employer, who can 
protect himself against loss by insurance and by such an addition to the 

rice of his wares as to cast the burden ultimately upon the consumer ; 
hat indemnity to an injured employee should be as much a charge upon 
the business as the cost of replacing or repairing disabled or defective 
machinery, appliances, or tools; that, under our present system, the 
loss falls immediately upon the employee who is almost invariably un- 
able to bear it, and ultimately upon the community which is taxed for 
the support of the indigent; and that our present system is uncertain, 
unscientific, and wasteful, and fosters a spirit of antagonism between 
employer and employee which it is to the interests of the State to 
remove. We have already admitted the strength of this appeal to a 
recognized and widely prevalent sentiment; but we think it 
rer which must be made to the people and not to the courts.” 

n that p of the decision upon the question of the act being in 
violation of the due process clause in the fourteenth amendment to the 
Aor ew) and in the constitution of the State of New York, the 
cour : 

Process of law in its broad sense means law in its regular course 
of administration through courts of justice, and that is but another way 
of saying that every man's right to life, liberty, and property is to be 
disposed of in accordance with those ancient and fundamental prin- 
ciples which were in existence when our constitutions "were adopted. 
Due process of law implies the un of the person affected thereby to be 
p before the tribunal which pronounces judgment upon the ques- 
lon of life, liberty, or property In its most comprehensive sense, to be 
heard by testimony or otherwise, and to have the right of controvert- 
ing, by proof, every material fact which bears upon the question of 
right in the matter involved. If any question of fact or liability be 
conclusively presumed against him this is not due processoflaw. * * * 
When our constitutions were adopted, it was the law of the land that 
no man who was without fault or negligence could be held liable in 
damages for injuries sustained by another, That is still the law, ex- 
cept as to the employers enumera in the new statute, and as to them 
it provides that they shall be liable to their employees for personal 
injury by accident to any workmen arising out of and in the course of 
the employment which is caused in whole or in part, or is contributed to, 
by a necessary risk or danger of the employment or one inherent In the 
nature thereof, except that there shall be no liability in any case where 
the injury is caused in whole or in put by the serlous and willful mis- 
conduct of the injured workman. It is conceded that this is a liability 
unknown to the common law, and we think it plainly constitutes à 
5 of liberty and property under the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions, unless its imposition can be justified under the police power, 
which will be discussed under a separate head.” 

In holding that the act is not within the police pe. on page 443, 
the court falls back upon the same principle that there can be no lia- 
bility where there is no wrong or omission, in the following language: 

* Conceding, as we do, that it is within the range of proper legislative 
action to give a workman two remedies for a wrong, when he had but 
one before, we ask: By what stretch of the police power is the legis- 
lature authorized to give a remedy for no wrong? If, before the passage 
of this law, the employer had a right to a jury trial upon the question 
of liability, where and how did he lose it? Can it be taken from him by 
the mere assertion that this statute only reverses the common-law 
doctrine that the sraplexse assumes the risk of his employment?” 

The members of the court did not agree on all of the questions dis- 
cussed in the two opinions in the case, Judge Werner says in his 
opinion, on page 438, that the doctrines of contributory negligence and 
the fellow-servant rule may be regulated or even abolished, and that 
this is true to a limited extent as to the assumption of risk by the 
emplo ee. The first paragrap of the syllabus reads as follows : 

“The legislature has full power to 7 6 or abolish the fellow- 
servant rule and the law of contributory negligence, as applied to in- 
juries to servants, and also to a limited extent to regulate the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of assumed risk." 

While Judge Cullen in his concurring opinion, on page 449, says: 

“T concede that the legislature may also abolish as a defense the rule 
of assumption of risk and that of contributory negligence, unless the 
aceident proceed from the willful act of the employee.” 

Thus, one opinion holding that the doctrine of assumed risk can be 
regulated by law only to a limited extent, and the other holding that 
it can be abolished altogether; while upon the question relating To the 


ing the employer directly 
ivin; 


is an 


scale of compensation and settlement of disputes without a trial by 
jury. the court disagreed and did not decide. 

t is very difficult for me to see any analogy between the case under 
discussion and the authorities which the court, on page 440, says state 
clearly the legal principles which it thinks applicable to the case at 
bar. The first was the case of Parrot v. Wells, Fargo & Co. (15 Wal., 
524, 21 L. Ed., 206): 

“The plaintiff, who was the common landlord of the defendants and 
other tenants, sought to hold the defendants linble for 1 occa- 
sioned to the premises occupied by the other tenants by an explosion of 
nitroglycerin which had been delivered to defendants as common car- 
riers for shipment. It 7 that the defendants were innocently 
ignorant of the contents of the packages containing the dangerous ex- 
Bundling AnA tat they were guilty of no negligence in receiving or 

Surely this case is not Anilogous; it is not brought under any statute 
claimed to be unconstitutional; the plaintiff is ea seeking to re- 
cover damages for an injury, and the court held that there was no lia- 
bility, There being no statute, of course the plaintiff could only re- 
cover upon the ground of negligence, and there being no negligence he 
copa not reciver, 

e nex a case of the Ohio & Mississippi Ry. Co. v. Lackey (78 
— aa 20 Am. Rep., 259). Plaintiff sought z^ recover under a statute 
making every railroad company running cars within the State Hable for 
all the expense of the coroner and his inquest and the burial of all 
persons who might die on the cars or who might be killed by collision 
or other accident occurring to such cars, or otherwise. This act made 
the rallroad company liable for every death on any of its trains and for 
the expenses of the coroner and the funeral. The company was liable 
without regard to whether death was occasioned by accident, self- 
inflicted, or from disease. If it had been confined to deaths caused by 
negligence of the company or its employees, or to deaths caused by 
unavoidable accidents, it would no doubt have been upheld. It was 
held unconstitutional because it made the company liable for deaths 
for which it was in no way responsible, that were not caused by or the 
result of the journey, but from some other agency. 

Then follows a number of cases holding laws unconstitutional for 
making railroad corporations absolutely liable for the killing or injur- 
ing upon their right of way horses, cattle, etc., by running over them. 
Such cases can not be analogous, for horses and cattle killed upon a 
right of way are trespassers; they are there wrongfully, and to make 
the company absolutely liable for the killing of trespassing animals 
when there was no negligence on the part of the company or its serv- 
ants would be unreasonable and unjust. A number of cases are cited 
to show that the railroad is liable for the killing of animals when the 
5 them to fence their right of way and they have failed to 


o 80. 
Even had the courts held otherwise, I can not see the 83 
of such cases to the case at bar. Neither can I see any reason in 
the argument advanced in favor of the decision on page 440, namely : 

“ If the argument in soppor of this statute is sound, we do not see 
why it can not logically be carried much further. Poverty and mts- 
fortune from every cause are detrimental to the State. It would prob- 
ably conduce to the welfare of all concerned if there could be a more 
equal distribution of wealth. Many persons have much more property 
than they can use to advantage and many more find it impossible to 

t the means for a comfortable existence. If the legislature can say 
o an employer, ‘You must compensate your employee for an injury 
not caused by you or by your fault,’ why can it not go further and say 
to the man of wealth, ‘You have more property than you need, and 
your neighbor is so poor that he can barely subsist; in the interests 
of natural justice you must divide with your neighbor, so that he and 
his dependents shall not become a charge upon the State? 

This argument does not apply and such an enactment would be un- 
constitutional for the same reason that the law making the railroad 
company liable in any event for a death on its trains was unconstitu- 
tional. It can not be in justice said to the man of wealth: “ You have 
than you need, and your neighbor is so poor that he can 
ustice you must divide wit 


more propert 
barely subsist; in the interests of natural 
ftw a ree for the reason that the man of wealth is under no ob- 
igation to support his poorer neighbor. You can tax him under a uni- 
form system of taxation for the support of the poor, but he being under 
no obligation to support the poor sour ean not be made to do so 
directly ; but if he-had a poor father, or mother, or a son, or a daughter, 
or any near relative that he is naturally under obligations to, a law 
compelling him to take care of such re!atives and contribute to their 
support would be upheld. 

Is there not almost as great an obligation existing between em- 
ployer and employee, while the relation exists, and upon thís same 
theory could not the law be sustained? They are coadventurers; the 
employer furnishes the money, the employee the labor and the skill 
and takes all the risk. From the combination of the employer's wealth 
and the employee's skill comes the finished product, the profits on 
which go exclusively to the employer, the employee receiving only his 
daily wage. The law of compensation is not asking charity; it de- 
mands justice. And qano demands that the employer should assume 
the risk, to be paid ultimately by the consumer, 

Again, on page 440 of the opinion: . 

“Tf it is competent to impose upon an employér, who has omitted no 
legal duty and has committed no wrong, a liability based solely upon 
a legislative fiat that bis business is inherently dangerous, it is equally 
competent to visit upon him a special tax for the support of hospitals 
and other charitaole institutions, pte the theory that they are de- 
voted largely to the alleviation of ills primarily due to his business. 
In its final and simple analysis that is taking the property of A and 
giving it to B, and that can not be done under our constitutions. 

ractical and simple illustrations of the extent to which this theory 
of liability might be carried could be multiplied ad infinitum, and many 
will readily occur to the thoughtful reader.” 

This may be true, but none of the illustrations offered by the court 
give any light to me upon the subject. Indeed, the cases offered by 
he plaintif in suppòrt of the law, and rejected by the court, seem 
analogous; for instance, the admiralty cases of The 
Osceola (189 U. S., 159), The City of Alexandria, District of Columbia 
17 Fed. Rep., 390), and the case of Scarf v. Metcalf (107 N. X., 
211). In relation to these cases the court says: 

“They seem to us equally mappia as authorities for the proposi- 
tion that the law recognizes liability without fault. It is common 
knowledge that the contracts and services of seamen are exceptional 
in character. A seaman engages for the voyage. He is subject to 
physical discipline and exposed. to hardships and dangers peculiar to 
the sea. He is, in effect, a coadventurer with the master and shares 

the risks of shipwreck and capture, often losing his wa by 
casualties which do not affect workmen on land. For these and many 


more DAT 
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other obvious reasous the maritime law has wisely and benevolently 
built up peculiar rights and privileges for the protection of the seaman 
which are not cognizable in the common law. When he is sick or in- 
jered he is entitled to be cared for at th 
the failure of the master to 
or the owner is liable. That is a seaman a 
duty enjoined upon the master by dictates of justice, 
which arise out of the necessities of the case; and because of the 
reason of the rule the right and duty cease when the contract has 
terminated and the seaman has been returned to the port of shipment 
or discharged, or has been furnished with means to do so. But beyond 
this duty on the part of the master or owner there seems to be no 
- gd tree for injuries sustained by the seaman in the course 
0 s work.” 

The contract and service of seamen are exceptional in character. 
The seaman engages for a voyage, it is true. for when he starts out 
on the voyage it is natural that he should want to return. He would 
not wart to be turned loose in midocean, and the master would want 
to make sure of sailors sufficient in number to bring the ship home; 
hence, he engages for the voyage. He is subject to physical pline, 
fer there is no other discipline on the ocean; he is out of the reach 
of courts and physical discipline may be necessary. The service de- 
mands all this for the safety of the ship, the cargo, and the lives of 
the pasengers. But compare in parallel columns what the court "y 
about protection to the seaman and the employee on land, and the 
remedy for each, as fcllows : 

WORKMAN, 
(P. 439.) 

"'There can be no doubt as to 
the theory of this law. It is based 
roposition that the in- 


SEAMAN, 
(P. 446.) 


It is common knowledge that 
the contracts and services of sea- 
men are exceptional in character. 
A seaman engages for the vo 
He is subject to physical disci- 
pline and exposed to hardships and 
dangers peculiar to the sea. He is, 
in effect, a coadventurer with the 
master and shares in the risks of 
shipwreck and capture, often losing 
his wages by casualties which do 
not affect the workman on land.” 
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“For these and many other ob- 
vious reasons the maritime law has 
wisely and benevolently built up 
peculiar rights nnd vileges for 
the protection of the seamen which 
are not cognizable in 
law. When he is sick or injured 
he is entitled to be cared for at the 


REMEDY, 


“But we think it is an appeal 
which must be made to the people, 
and not to the courts.” 


case.” 


According to the foregoing, the employee on land necds the protec- 
tion of the law as much as the seaman, and greater reasons are given 
for legislative action in his behalf. The public is interested in a gen- 
eral way in behalf of the seaman, while the sentiment in favor of leg- 
islation protecting the employee is widely prevalent and favored by the 
State, in whose interest it is to remove the an nism fostered by 
the present system between employer and employee. But legislation 
making the master liable, when without fault, for and care 
of the seaman is a wise and benevolent right Ee to the seaman 
nnd a duty enjoined upon the master by the plainest dictates of jus- 
tice"; while the law making the employer liable when without fault 
for injury to an employee is “ taking his property without due process 
of law.” From whence does the power come to make the master of 
the ship Mable for the care and sickness of seamen and the act of 
Congress requiring the master of the ship to contribute monti 
each sailor employed for the maintenance of a marine hospital? It 
does not come from the Constitution, but from Congress and the 
courts, and can not the same power that requires the master of the 
ship to care for the sailor in sickness, that requires him to contribute 
to the support of a marine hospital, also require him to respond in 
damages for injuries resulting from unavoidable accidents? ‘‘ Seamen 
hare been designated as wards of admiralty, in need of the protection 
of the courts because peculiarly exposed to the wiles of sharpers and 
unabie to take care of themselves." (1 Parson's Ship and Admiralty, 
32.) “Every court should watch with jealousy any encroachment 
upon the rights cf seamen, because they are unprotected and need 
counsel, because they are thoughtless and require indulgence, because 
they are credulous and complying, and are easily overreached,” as said 
by Mr. Justice Story in Harden v. Gordon (2 n, ). And as said 
by Mr. Justice Thompson, in Cadmus v. Mathews (2 Paine, 229): 
4 9 ought to be given to the character and situation of this 
class of men.” 

Tae Constitution does not make the seaman an exception, and the 
decisions referred to show how far legislation and the courts may go 


ot share the risks 


t incon- 


venience and sometimes suffering on the rt of his lo ones, who 
are depending u his dall wage for thelr dail brea The sailor is 
improvident and with a prodigal band lavishes his ed “upon 
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Hardy (269 U. S 20) x ce Brown e case of en v. 
“ Tha aw to a certain extent a ive science, that in 
some of the States methods of procedure which at the time the Con- 
stitution was a opted were deemed essential to the protection and 
safety of the people or to the liberty of the citizen have been found to 
no longer necessary; that restrictions which had formerly been 
laid upon the conduct of individuals or of classes of individuals had 
pre detrimental to their interests, while, upon the other hand, cer- 
in other classes of persons, particularly those engaged in — cem 
or unhealthful employments, have been found to be in need of ad tional 
protection. * * * The law will be forced to adapt itself to new 
conditions of society, and particularly to the new relations between em- 
ployer and My yim as they arise.” 
And as said in Hertado v. California (110 U. S., 516, 28 L. Ed., 222) : 
da Jaw» and adapted to moderh condi- 
w” and a ern condi- 
nx in Muller v. Oregon (208 U. S., 412, 52 L. Ed., 551). 
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good order." he 
U. S., 430, 
Holden v. "AY . 8. . 780), in 
U. S., 624, 34 Ed., 796), Barbler v. Connolly (113 U. 
Ed.. 923), Muggler v. Kansas (123 U. S., 5 L. Ed.. 
nolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co. (184 U. S., 540, 4 
v, New York (198 U. S., 45, 49 L. Ed., 937), Thorpe v. R. & B. Railway 
Co. (27 Vt., 149), Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wall, 36, 21 L. Ed., 305), 
LY Y cases (7 How. 283. 12 L. Ed., 702), and Lawton v. Stec 
(152 U. S., 136; 36 L. Ed. 388). Conversely, the police power is a 
limitation upon the freedom of contract secu y the fourteenth 
amendment. (Holden v. m ; Harbison v. Knoxville Water 
Co., 53 S. W., 993; 183 U. 37 L. Ed., 55; St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co. v. Paul, 173 U. S., 404; Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad Co. v. Matthews, 174 U. S., 96; Beer Co. v. Massa- 
chusetts, 97 U. S.. 25). This law would promote the health and peace 
and morals and education and good order of the citizens of the State 
by relieving the distress and poverty of the family of the injured work- 
ingman at the time when they were most in need, and it would seem 
to me to come fairly within the police power of the State in the light 
of the decisions quoted. 

The decision in this case is based upon the theory that the Constitu- 
tion does not permit the legislature to enact legislation making a person 
liable in dama “when he is not at fault." when he has omitted no 
legal duty, and has committed no wrong.” Upon this theory all the 
legislation making railroad companies absolutely liable for fires started 
by the use of locomotives when the company is without fault would be 
unconstitutional, and yet such legislation uniformly held constitu- 
tional. In the case of Union Pacific Railway Co. v. De Busk (12 Colo., 
294) the court in construing legislation which declared that every 
railway company shall be liable for all damages by fire that is set out 
or caused by operation of its road, said: “ Such statutes are not penal. 
but porey . gres and enacted for the better protec- 

on of pro e such unus * 
tener "Justices Shaw, of Massachusetts, declared that the design 
as well as the legal effect of such a statute was to afford indemnity for 
those suff amages from fire caused by the use of a dangerous 
apparatus.” “It is not a penal statute, but purely remedial in its 
nature; and it is to be interpreted — and liberally, so as to secure 
to parties injured an indemnity from those who reap the advantages 
and e of locomotion 
of which buildings and other property are destroyed. 

; Lyman t. 

. R. Co., 
5; Ross c. 
. Co, 6 Allen, 
297, 20 Am. R 


ri R 
Conn. ; Hartford Ins. Co. v. C., M. & St. Ry. Co, G2 Fed, 
$04 i Ingerso a 8 8155 v. Stockbridge’ & Pittsfield R. x. Co. 8 Allen, 
438; - v. ardson, . ., 
an it be possible "hat the legislature can go further in the rotec- 
perty can for e pro on o uman e No 2 
= = C the intention of the p tution. This legislation held 


— FE, by the New York Court of Appeals is likewise remedial 
legislation, It is intended to regulate the use of dangerous machinery 
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in industrial institutions and dangerous employments connected there- 
with; and unless the Constitution Intends to E Le & higher value upon 
mere property than it does upon life and b, the law is constitu- 
tional. the railway company is made absolutely lable for fires started 
by the locomotives when without fault, when it has omitted no legal 
duty and has committed no wrong, because the railway arm i is 
using locomotive power that is dangerous, that is liable to set fires, 

"s making large profits out of the business. So, too, the employer 
to increase his DEO CO uses dangerous machinery, the operator of which 
causes great loss of life and limb to the employees. The 
tive of property: the other destructive of human life and limb; and shall 


work entitled“ Workingmen's Insurance in Europe," by Frankel and 
Dawson, the author says: 

“In the short period of nine years, 1881-1889, ev detail of this 
comprehensive scheme was put into operation. Legislation so far- 
reaching in its consequences had never before been attempted. Though 
at the time regarded as revolutionary in character, it has served the 
country better than its great author dreamed possible. Now, at the 
close of a period of 25 years, it is recognized as the most effective in- 
strument for the protection of the great body of people in the im- 
portant exigencies of life; and its merits are warmly appreciated by 
all who have the welfare of the Nation at heart.” 

Bismarck’s compulsory insurance bill, presented to the Reichstag 
in 1881, received the approval of that bony but it refused to vote 
financial 1 ty and also desired to substitute separate departments 
for the kingdom, which amendments were rejected by the Government, 
8 Emperor William sent a message to the Reichstag, as 
ollows : 

“We consider it our imperial duty to Impress upon the Reichstag the 
necessity of furthering the welfare of the working people. We should 
review with increa satisfaction the manifold successes with which 
the Lord has blessed our reign, could we carry with us to the grave the 
consciousness of leaving our country an additional and lasting assurance 
of internal] peace, and the conviction that we have rendered the needy 
that assistance to which they are justly entitled. Our efforts in this 
direction are certain of the approval of all the federate governments, 
and we confidently rely on the support of the Reichstag without dis- 
tinction of parties. In order to realize these views, a bill for the in- 
surance of workmen against industria! accidents will, first of all, be 
laid before JT after which a supplementary measure will be sub- 
mitted, providing for a general organization of industrial sick relief 
insurance. Likewise those who are disabled in consequence of old a; 
or invalidity poreca a well-founded claim to more ample relief on the 

art of the State than they have hitherto enjoyed. To devise the 

ttest ways and means for making such provision, however difficult, is 
one of the highest obligations of every community, based on the moral 
principles of Christianity. A more intimate acquaintance with the 
actual capabilities of the ple and a mode of turning these to ac- 
count in corporate associations, under the patronage and with the aid 
of the State, will, we trust, develop a scheme to solve which the State 
alone would prove unequal.” 

This humane and patriotic appeal resulted in the passage of the first 
8 insurance law in Germany, under which the same authority 
claims : 

“The most striking fact in the remarkable industrial advance made 
oy Germany during the last half century is the improved condition of 

e great body of its working people. On all sides are evidences of 
grenter effectiveness, contentment, and prosperity. Many causes have 
undoubtedly contributed to this end, but perhaps the most important 
has been the fostering care of the Governmen It has met the re- 
quirements of its people in an orderly and businesslike manner, looking 
upon thelr occupations as both social and individual in character. 
+ * * The wide scope of this branch of workingmen's insurance is 
evident from the fact that at the close of 1907 more than 21,000,000 
working people, employed in nearly 5,500,000 separate establishments, 
were directly insured under the provisions of the law, * * * Not- 
withstanding great improvements in safety appliances and other means 
of prevention, the number of accidents, with the single exception of 
those resulting in complete permanent disablement, has increased 
rapidly per thousand insured. The average duration of disability has 
also increased, doubtless partly due to the broadening of the statutes. 
The same condition has been observed in all other countries where 
liability laws have been liberalized. The increase is also ascribed to 
simulation and to malingering, as it is certain that some workmen take 
advantage of the slightest accident to claim compensation. But the 
chief cause of increase In the number of accidents in Germany is un- 
questionably the pc complication of nnns the greater hazard 
necessarlly resulting therefrom, and intensity of pressure upon work- 
ingmen. ith the strong tendency to migrate from the country to in- 
dustrial cities, thousands of men enter factories who are not by train- 
ing prepared for the complex machinery they must handle. These 
factors augment the number and the seriousness of accidents. 

“In general accidents increase in number as workmen become older. 
Thus, in the industrial, building, and marine associations of employers, 
the rate per annum was 3.6 per 1,000 insured for those between the 
ages of 18 and 20, 5.4 for those between 20 and 30 TU 9.2 for those 
between 30 and 40, 12.3 for those between 40 and 50, and 13.8 for 
those between 50 and 60 years. More accidents occur in the summer 
months when the activity in certain occupations is greatest and when 
more men are at work; and Monday and Saturday are accountable for 
& heavier toll than the vum week days. he large number of 
accidents occurring on Saturdays is doubtless caused by the strain of 
the peeks work, M those of Monday are very likely the result of 
Sunday's jollification. 

* The four classes of accidents, taken together, have almost doubled 
in frequency in the last 20 years, while those resulting in temporary 
injuries only, but exceeding 13 weeks in duration, have increased five- 
fold in the same period. he one striking exception is the constant re- 
duction in the number of n disabled and killed. This is very 
likely due to the care which the mutual associations of employers ex- 
ercise in dealing with cases of serious Injury. 

“The operation of the law has, on the whole, been 1 to the 
German people. There has been much improvement in the efficiency of 
workmen, and employers have indirectly rea returns for their com- 

ulsory outlay. It may be true, as is sometimes claimed, that the law 
fas had some tendency to decrease the sense of personal responsibility 
on the part of workmen and to ae them to secure compensation for 
the slightest injury; but they, on their part, have never been content 
with the arrangement that placed the adjustment of compensation in 
the first instance in the hands of the employers’ associations. As a 
result of this dissatisfaction these adjustments are constantly chal- 
lenged. Appeals from the awards of the associations of employers as 
well as those of the arbitration board are only too common, the more so 
because litigation is free.” 

It appears from this report that while compulsory insurance in 
Germany is generally satisfactory, that it is not free from objection 
and it is very far from perfect. commission appointed by the glish 
Government will make its report on the English law the last of this 
month. This will no doubt give us much valuable information upon that 
law. We are living in a progressive age and we must meet and solve 
this economic problem in accordance with the spirit of the age. More 
depends upon the employer and employee than on any other class. If 
they can in some P be brought closer together, as they were when 
the employer and employee worked side by side as friends and coworkers, 
the problem will be solved. 


rovided for in the New York law deprives the employer of the right to 
Pave the jury fix the amount which 9 — shall pay when his lability to 


upon liability, This subject is thoroughly discussed in the elaborate 
tates following the case of Flint River Steamboat rts (48 


bas ete IM f Cio f the j t pon the amount of 
being one of the functions o ury to pass upon 

NAR 15 well as the liability, and such being the law at the time 
of the adoption of the different constitutions of the different States, it 
will be seen that the provision referred to in the New York law, which 
takes away from the Jury this function, is a dangerous provision. For 
if the legislature can take from the jury one of its legitimate functions 
it can take them all, and thus take away the right of trial by jury 
altogether. This objection, however, is not serious, for it can be avold 
in a compensation law b; roviding for a trial with a I upon the 
election of either party. Tuls would preserve the right and the employer 
would never ask for a jury trial, for he knows that the jury would be 
more liberal with the employee than would the legislature, 

It is claimed that the compulsory contribution of both employer and 
employee to a fund created for a public purpose, having for its object 
compensation for industrial accidents, can sustained as a taxing 
measure; but if an employer can not be made nu liable upon what 
principle can he be Berd partially liable? The State of Montana 
recently passed such a law which is now being considered by the 
supreme court of that State in an action contesting it on the grounds 
that it is unconstitutional, and the outcome will be watched with in- 
terest, It is claimed that the law recently passed in New Jersey, and 
which is similar to the laws of Wisconsin and Washington on this 
subject, avoids all the v ee to the law held unconstitutional 
by the New York Court o an. ere in the case of Ives v, Railroad 
Co., by making the system o compensation optional. If the em- 
ployer elects to come under the law of course he can raise no legal 
objection; if he refuses he is deprived of his common-law defenses, 
namely: the fellow-servant defense, the doctrine of assumed risk and 
the defense of contributory negligence. But the depriving him of 
these defenses does not make him liable unless he is negligent and at 
fault, and if he can not be held liable when he is not at fault and has 
done no wrong. of what use will it be to abolish these defenses? You 
cnn tell him * You shall nc longer plead the negligence of the em- 
ployee as a defense,” but this does not make the employer liable, for 
under the New York decision he can not be liable unless he is per 
sonally at fault. You may say to him that he shall no longer plead 
as a defense the doctrine of assumed risk, but taking from him this 
defense does not make him liable. You may take from him the right 
to plead as a defense that the accident was caused through the negli- 

ence of the fellow servant, but this does not make the employer Hable, 
n the doctrine of respondeat superior never did apply o such case. 
Possibly the law might go so far as to say that every industrial accident 
is prima facie evidence of negligence on the part of the employer, but 
this, however, would be 21 a presumption easily overcome by show- 
ing that the employer and his agents used all the care that the law 
required and all the modern app iances for the protection of human 
life and limb; and so it appears to me that this decision in the Ives 
case is going to be more or less of an obstacle to all legislation upon 
the subject if it is followed generally by the courts. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the employers will recognize the great necessity 
there is for legislation that will give to the employee adequate com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, and that the employer and em- 
loyee may t together and agree upon a uniform law for every 
Btele of the Union. This is one subject upon which the laws should be 
uniform, that the employers of one State might not have an ad- 
vantage over the employers of other States. 

Practically all the civilized countries of Pu" have adopted the 
insurance lan against industrial accidents, and in adopting the com- 
pulsory principle have been careful that per eon shall be pro- 


This s received consideration in Germany as early as 1838, in 
the recognition of the new principle of liability by bar to pro- 
vide compensation for industrial accidents. o check t 
discontent after the Franco-Prussian War, Bismarck, one of the grent- 
est statesmen of his or any other age, i 
compulsory insurance of workingmen, In commenting upon this in the 
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Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not without significance 
that, in the closing days of this session, after all hope of rural 
credits legislation at the present time had been abandoned, both 
Houses of Congress should pass, as amendments to the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill, bills proposing to establish agricul- 
tural land-mortgage systems with Government aid. The two 
systems proposed differed materially, and the committee of ccn- 
ference between the two Houses saw fit to recommend the pres- 
ent abandonment of both plans and the establishment of a 
joint committee, representing the Senate and House, to investi- 
gate and report to Congress not later than January 1, 1916. 

A brief review and analysis of the several steps which led 
to the present situation may now be worth while. 

On Thursday evening, February 25, the Senate adopted, as 
an amendment to the Agriculture appropriation bill, the so- 
ealled MeCumber amendment, which is identical with the Sen- 
nte bill 6692, proposing to create in the 'Treasury Department a 
bureau of farm credits to loan on farm mortgages, at 5 per 
cent, an unlimited amount of Government funds, to be raised by 
the sale of United States 43 per cent bonds at par. The amend- 
ment is short, and is here reproduced in full: 


He it enacted, etc., That there is hereby createdin the Treasury Depart- 
ment a bureau to be known as the bureau of farm credits. Said bureau 
shall be presided over by aa officer who shall be designated commisioner of 
farm credits. The Secretary of the e shall provide for suffi- 
cient clerical force to perform the duties of said bureau. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereb: . and set aside for the use 
of said bureau, In the manner here er provided, the sum of $10,000,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be e 

Sec. 3. That the said sum so provided shall be used for the purpose 
of purchasing notes secured by first mortgages on agricultural lands, as 
hereinafter provided. for stationery and clerical expenses, and such 
other expenses as may be incident to the business of said bureau. 

Sec. 4. That every national bank and every State bank desiring to 
avail itself of the privileges herein provided are hereby created and de- 
clared to be agencies of the Treasury Department for the purpose of 
receiving from rh eui notes and ene yee securing same, advanc- 
ing the moneys to the said mortgagors and transmitting said notes and 
m to the bureau of farm credits, and receiving in return there- 
for the amount advanced to the mortgagor by the said bureau. 

Sec. 5. That it shali be the duty of the Secretgry of the Treasury to 
apportion the sum hereby appropriated among the several States accord- 
ing to the agricultural population, importance of the ngricultural pro- 
ductions of each State, and percentage of agricultural lands encumbered 


by mortgages or trust deeds, and to pay for such notes and mortgages 
rn ep presented to the extent of the amount apportioned to any 
ate. 


Sec. 6. That any owner of agricultural lands within the United 
States, who is living upon and farming such lands, desiring a loan under 
the provisions of this act, shall execute a prom ry note due in 10 
years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per Sant por annum, interest pay- 
able ern which interest shall be eviden: by 10 cou notes at- 
tached to said principal note, and which coupons shall also interest 
st the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date of maturity until 
paid, payable annually. Said note shall also provide that the principal 
may aid on any interest-paying day after the expiration of five 

ears. id note shall be secured by a first 8 upon the lands so 
armed by the owner, and executed and recorded the manner provided 
by the laws of the State in which the land is situated for the execution 
and recording of mortga, on real estate. Such mortgage shall be ac- 
companied by an application for loan, which application I recite the 
purpose for which the loan is desired, the market value of the land, the 
value at which it was last for taxation, the value and kind of 
buildings thereon, the number of acres under cultivation, the character 
and quality of the soll, the number of acres capable of being cultivated 
and such other information as may be u by the rules of the sai 
bureau. Said application shall have attached thereto or made as a part 
thereof an affidavit signed by the owner and at least two neighbors who 
are thoroughly acquainted with land values in the vicinity, mabey | the 
market value or sneh lands and the market value of the particular lands 
ed, 


to be mor Said note, mo e, 


in his opinion and oF, poy is the actual cash selling price of the land. 

ll be accepted for a greater amount than one-half 
including pen snc pee end nor in any event to 
an amount exceeding one- 1 market value thereof. The 
said bank may charge the borrower for its services in examining papers 
and abstract and in forwarding the P" rs to the bureau of farm credits 
a sum not exceeding 1 per cent o e amount of the mortgage. No 
mortgage shall be less than $300 nor more than $10,000 to one person 
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or company, and shall be in multiples of $100. The said notes and 
mo shall not be dated at the time they are executed and pre- 
sented to the bank. The said bank shall forward all the said papers to 
the said bureau of farm credits, which bureau sball examine the ab- 
stract, note, mortgage, and application, and if said abstract shows the 
land to be clear or to have no liens of greater amount than the amount 
desired to be loaned, and all papers properly executed, it shall remit to 
the bank forwarding the papers the amount of the loan, and shall date 
the notes and mortgage the date on which the remittance is made, from 
which date interest shall begin to accrue; and all coupons shall be 
dated to nd with the date affixed to the principal instrument; 
and sald bureau shall return, with the remittance, the abstract of title. 
Upon receipt of the said abstract of title by the bank, said bank shall 
require the abstract to be continued up to date of payment by said bank 
to the borrower, and if said abstract after being continued shows the 
land clear, the bank shall indorse over to the borrower the remittance 
made by the bureau of farm credits. If there are any liens upon the 
land, the bank, out of the remittance, shall first pay and have canceled 
such liens and pay the balance to the borrower. he bank shall be held 
responsible for € negligence in the Ae of its duties as agent 
of said bureau. he principal and all interest coupons shall be payable 
at the bank where and through which the loan negotiated and .re- 
mitted by sald bank to said bureau, 

soc. 6. That whenever the bureau of farm credits shall have re- 
ceived such mortgages to the extent of $1,000,000 it shall issue bonds 
in the name of the United States, payable in 20 years and bear- 
EA 43 r cent Interest, payable annually, with the privilege and 
option of the said bureau to pay the principal at the expiration of 10 
years, Said bonds shall be issued in denominations from $100 to $500 
each, and the said co: oner of farm credits shail sell the said bonds 
foz the face value thereof to any persons applying therefor, preference 
being given to those desiring small investments. Said bonds shall not 
be subject to taxation by the United States, a State, or 8 

received by the said commissioner in the sale of bonds and 
the principal and all interest hon on said mortgages shall be covered 
into the said fund of $10,000 and used in the payment of mortgages 
as they may be presented, the expenses of the bureau, the interest on 
bonds, and payment thereof at maturity. 

Sec. 7. That all mo shall run to the commissioner of farm 
credits, and sald comm er shall have all the rights and authority of 
a ret heh under the laws of the State wherein such mortgage is 
execu 

Sec. 8. That all taxes of every kind levied by a State or municipality 
which may become a lien prior to said mortgage shall be pald by the 
mortgagor at least 30 days prior to the time such lands could be sold 
for delinquent taxes. Upon his failure to do so, or to pay any other 
lien that may attach to said lands and become superior to said mort- 
gage, the commissioner may pay the same and the mortgage shall stand 
as security for such sums so paid and interest thereon at 8 per cent 
per annum. And said mortgage shall further provide that in default 
of the payment of any interest or the payment of taxes, or other supe- 
rior liens, as aforesaid, the commissioner may foreclose the premises 
pursuant to the laws of the State in which the land is situated. All 
papers necessary for the foreclosure p ngs shall be prepared and 
premios foreclosed by the proper law officer of the bureau. In lieu of 
oreclosure the co oner A sell the mortgage to any person 
desiring to purchase the same, without recourse, and the money so re- 
ceived shall be covered into the said fund. Upon foreclosure, the said 
commissioner maj ans end assign the ce cate of sale t» pny pur- 
chaser, and after the period of redemption has expired may sell the lands. 
a any sum received therefor shall in like manner be covered into said 
und. 

Sec. 9. That it is the pu of this act not only to secure and facili- 
tate Decretis — agricultural lands at a reasonable rate of interest. 


but also to a a means for those who desire a safe investment, and 
so long as the said bureau shal! be able to dispose of bonds at par it 
shall accept mortgages presented to any extent above the $10, ,000 


hereby appropriated. 


SEC, 10. at sald bonds shall be negotiable in form, and transfer- 
able by indorsement, and raay be bought and sold by Federal reserve 
banks under 3 and 14 of the Federal reserve 


the provisions of sections 
act, approved December 23, 1913, and may also be received as collateral 
d - arr of Federal reserve notes under the provisions of section 16 
said ac 
SEC. 11. That the word mortgage shall be construed to include 
deeds of trust or any other instruments of security on agricultural 


nas. 

SEC. 12. TL-t the Secretary of the Treasury shall make all needful 
rules und ations to en out the provisions of this act. 

9 That this act shall take effect from and after its passage and 

This bill proposes a very radical reform in an extremely 
crude manner. In parts it is so vague as to be hardly workable 
at all. For instance, section 1 provides for a “ commissioner 
of farm credits,’ but does not tell how he shall be appointed 
nor what compensation he shall receive. Again, section 5 pro- 
vides for the apportionment of the loanable fund among the 
States by the Secretary cf the Treasury, not according to his 
discretion but according to a rule stated so vaguely as to be 
practically impossible of application. The bill contains two 
sections numbered 6, the second of which contains some very 
loose language concerning the application of “moneys received” 
by the farm-credit commissioner. It would appear to authorize 
the use of the proceeds of sales of United States bonds in the 
payment of mortgages. Such a meaning can not, of course, be 
intended. It is probiematical how much trouble and loss might 
result from the vagueness and looseness of the whole bill, fur- 
ther examples of which I shall not now pause to show. 

The proposition is open to more fundamental objections. For 
example, it altogether fails to make any provision for the pay- 
ment of loans on the amortization plan. Amortization is per- 
haps not yet sufficiently understood in this country to be fully 
appreciated, yet its benefits to the American farmer will be as 
great as a substantial reduction in the interest rate. When 
loans are so made that they may be extinguished by small and 
easy installments, the whole principal sum never coming due, 
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the borrowing farmer will gain much in a feeling of security in 
the permanent possession of his farm, and will save much in 
renewal fees and commissions. The proposed plan, with no 
amortization feature, would bring no benefit whatever to some 
sections of the country which already enjoy an interest rate as 
low as 5 per cent. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate provides no adequate 
safeguard against land speculation with the proceeds of the 
loans. There is, it is true, a requirement that the borrower in 
his application must state the purpose of the loan, but the pro- 
posed bureau of farm credits is required to make the loan, if the 
borrower has a clear title and offers a first lien, and there is no 
discretion in the bureau or elsewhere to reject the loan merely 
because the purpose of it may be improvident or speculative. 
Again, the loans are not adequately restricted to actual farmers 
living on their own land. 'The first few lines in the first section 
6 seem to contemplate such a restriction, but later in the same 
section there is a reference to loans to a company,“ which is, 
of course, inconsistent with the first restriction and incon- 
sistent with the idea of home building. 'The importance of 
careful safeguards against speculation can hardly be over- 
emphasized. If these safeguards are not adequate, the whole 
system will prove to be of advantage only to the owner of 
land, and will actually make it more difficult for the new settler 
and the tenant farmer to become independent owners of their 
own homes, 

Another vital defect in the so-called McCumber amendment is 
that it requires every application for a loan to be made to a 
bank and passed upon by a bank. Banks and bankers do a very 
great service to the country, but if the farmer is to get real 
relief in the land-mortgage situation he must be placed in a 
position to borrow independently of the banks. There is no 
good reason for giving new privileges to banks, as this amend- 
ment does, frankly so stating at the beginning of section 4. 

Brevity and simplicity are merits claimed for the McCumber 
bill. These merits are apparent rather than real. Obviously a 
land-mortgage credit system can not be established without the 
creation of a considerable amount of machinery which must be 
set up with some technical skill. The Senate amendment dis- 
poses of all questions of mechanical operation by leaving to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a very broad discretion. No one need 
doubt the capacity of the Secretary to set up a land-mortgage 
system, but many will believe it appropriate for the Congress 
to prescribe just what the system shall be and just how it shall 
work, rather than to leave too much to executive discretion. 

The Senate amendment does not adequately safeguard the 
Government in the matter of appraisals, unless it be assumed 
that the general authority given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would permit him to assume powers of appraisal which 
might be expensive to exercise and which might be inconsistent 
with the appraisal powers given elsewhere to the borrowers 
neighbors and the local bank. 

But the most fatal defect in this ill-considered amendment is 
that provision requiring the Government to sell its 43 per cent 
bonds at par. A United States bond bearing such a rate of 
interest is obviously worth much more than par on the market, 
yet no discretion as to price is allowed; the bonds must be sold 
at par, no more, no less. The effect on the national credit can 
easily be imagined; it would at once become impossible to 
borrow at a rate less than 43 per cent. Surely no one who had 
given the matter so much as a second thought could seriously 
advocate this wanton blow at the national credit. 

To sum up, then, the defects of the McCumber amendment: 
First, it is vague and very loosely drawn; second, it fails to 
provide for repayment of loans on the amortization plan; third, 
it contains no adequate safeguards against land speculation; 
fourth, it places the control of loans with the banks; fifth, it 
leaves to the Secretary of the Treasury too much power in pre- 
scribing the methods of operating the system; sixth, it does not 
properly safeguard the Government in the making of loans; and, 
seventh, its bond-sale provisions would be absolutely ruinous to 
the national credit, 

So far, I have confined my criticism of the McCumber amend- 
ment to defects which are fairly obvious and which will no 
doubt be generally acknowledged. It is but fair to say, how- 
ever, that none of these defects, with one exception, is funda- 
mental; only one of them is necessarily incidental to a plan of 
direct loans from the Government to the farmer. There is, 
indeed, no very good evidence that such a plan could not be 
made to work successfully. It is unfortunate that the direct- 
loan idea did not come before Congress in well-considered form, 
free from obvious and unnecessary defects, 

A full discussion of the question of direct Government loans 
would necessarily be very lengthy. For the present I shall 
only state the two fundamental difficulties which are inherent 


in such a plan, and which I for one do not know how to over- 
come. The first difficulty relates to the interest rate. A flat 
rate to all is manifestly unfair, as it calls upon the Govern- 
ment to absorb differences in conditions among its citizens to 
the great benefit of some and probably to the relative detriment 
of others. On the other hand, rates varying according to per- 
sons and localities must give rise to the possibility of political 
favoritism. Again, it is difficult to determine what rate repre- 
sents the true value of the use of the money advanced, and the 
tendency would be to fix a rate below the true value. If that 
were done a subsidy and special privilege would be established, 
not a very vicious one in itself, but involving a moral principle 
which ought not to be sacrificed. 

The other fundamental difficulty in the direct-loan plan is 
that of safeguarding the Government in appraisals and collec- 
tions. In these respects the way is opened for frauds so in- 
sidious that it would be all but impossible to draw the line 
between liberality on the part of a Government appraiser or col- 
lector and actual fraud. And even without fraud, liberality 
might well be extended so as to be inordinately costly to the 
Government. AH are familiar with the constant tendency to- 
ward greater liberality on the part of the Government in any 
matter in which its financial interests are opposed to those of 
a large part of its citizens. 

Directly related to both of these great obstacles is the in- 
evitable necessity that any direct Government loan system must 
be controlled, not by the borrowers, not by individuals under 
a competitive system, but by a bureaucracy. 

The direct Government loan plan is in actual operation in a 
number of foreign countries, but there has been no experience 
sufficiently long to be entirely conclusive as to results under con- 
ditions similar to ours, with the possible exception of the New 
Zealand experience, and there is hardly sufficient first-hand in- 
formation about New Zealand now available to justify using 
her system as a model. 

The direct-loan plan is beset with dangers and difficulties 
and is not adequately justified by any foreign experience. It 
should not be adopted, then, unless it is absolutely necessary 
for the establishment of the amortization plan, the substantial 
reduction of excessive interest rates on farm mortgages, and 
the liberation of the farmer from financial exploitation. But 
these purposes can all be accomplished without these dangers 
and difficulties under a system controlled by the borrowing 
farmer himself. This is the system embodied in H. R. 16478, 
known as the Hollis-Bulkley bill, which is fully explained in the 
report of the House subcommittee on rural credits. 

I have said that it was of some significance that the Senate 
should pass the McCumber amendment. We must not, however, 
overestimate the significance. It is current rumor that at the 
time this amendment was adopted the attendance in the Senate 
Chamber was very small. The amendment was subject to a 
point of order, and therefore must have failed if a single Sena- 
tor had insisted on the point of order. The Recorp discloses 
the presence at the time of at least two Senators whose declared 
views on land-mortgage credits are absolutely inconsistent with 
the provisions of the amendment as adopted. As either of them 
could have prevented its adoption, it is not unfair to assume 
that both relied on very substantial changes being made by the 
committee of conference between the two Houses. We may even 
venture to suspect what was intended to be written into the bill, 
for the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency unani- 
mously reported, on Saturday morning, February 27, S. 5542, 
the Hollis-Bulkley bill, with a number of amendments, most of 
them meritorious but unimportant, two of them fundamental 
and subversive of the whole plan of the original bill. 

These two amendments are so important that they should be 
set out in full. The first was to strike out section 30 of the 
original Hollis-Bulkley bill, providing for the purchase of farm- 
loan bonds by the Government, the full text of which follows: 

PURCHASE OF BONDS BY GOVERNMENT. 


Sec. 30. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon application 
of one or more of the Federal land banks herein established, and upon 
the recommendation of the Federal Reserve Board, purchase from Fed- 
eral land banks farm-loan bonds not previously issued or sold, in an 
amount not to exceed $50,000,000 du ng any one year, and shall pay 
for the same out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
sient fe Provided, That any land bank which may sell its bonds to the 

ecretary of the Treasury, as provided by this section, shall, by appro- 
priate action of its board of directors, as consideration for the accom- 
modation afforded by the Secretary of the Treasury, enter into an 
agreement that at any time, on 30 days’ notice from the Secretary of 
the Treas said land bank will cease to make any investments what- 
ever, and W. fi devote all receipts from every source, except so much as 
may be necessary for the payment of maturing liabilities, to the re- 
demption of its bonds so gegen and held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The enforcement of said agreement shall be at the cretion 
of the retary of the 5 

Whenever the tary of the Treasury shall have purchased any 
farm-loan bonds under the provisions of this section, he may hold the 
same until maturity or may sell such bonds, at his discretion. 
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The other important amendment was the insertion of a new 
section providing for the incorporation of private banking insti- 
tntions to compete with the farmers’ cooperative associations 
proposed by the original bill. The matter proposed to be in- 
serted was as follows: 

FEDERAL FARM-BOND BANKS, 

Sec. 17. That associations to be known as Federal farm-bond banks 
for carrying on the business of lending on farm-mortgage security and 
issuing farm-loan bonds may be formed by any number of natural per- 
sons not less than five. n shall be organized subject to the re- 
quirements and under the conditions set forth in section 4 of this act, 
so far as the same may be applicable: Provided, That the board od 
directors of every Federal farm-bond bank shall consist of nine members, 
three of whom shall be appointed by the Federal farm-loan board for 
terms of three years each, and six of whom shall be chosen as herein 
provided for the election of directors of farm-loan associations. Every 
director of a Federal farm-bond bank shall have been for two years 

receding his selection a bona fide resident of the farm-loan district 
n which such bank is situate, 

Any director of a Federal farm-bond bank may be removed at any 
time the Federal farm-loan board at its discretion. 

In the business of lending on farm-mortgage security, said Federal 
farm-bond banks shall be limited to a single State, and shall be sub- 
ist to all the restrictions and conditions imposed on national farm- 
oan associations by this act. so far as such restrictions and conditions 
nre applicable: Provided, however, That borrowers from such banks 
shall not be required to me shareholders in said banks, 

In the business of issuing farm-loan bonds said Federal farm-bond 
banks shall be subject to all the restrictions and conditions imposed on 
Federal land banks by this act, so far as such restrictions and condi- 
tions are applicable: Províded, however, That the Government of the 
United States shall not be authorized or required to purchase or sub- 
Scribe for any of the capital stock of any such bank; and each share- 
holder of any such bank shall have the same voting privileges as holders 
of shares in national banking associations. 

No Federal farm-bond bank shall be authorized to do business until 
capital stock to the amount of at least $250,000 has been subscribed 
and paid in cash. 

Farm-loan bonds issued by such banks shall be so engraved as to be 
readily distinguished in form and color from farm-loan bonds issued 
under this act by Federal land banks. 

Federal farm-bond banks shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 and section 25 of this act as to interest rates, but any such 
bank may, by majority vote of its directors, make loans at less than 
the normal rate. 

The bill as thus amended is in substance the original Fletcher- 
Moss bill, as was stated with some satisfaction by the able 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] on the floor of the House. 
The same gentleman also stated that, in his judgment, under 
the provisions of the bill as amended, the private banking in- 
stitutions would do practically all of the business, and the 
farmers’ cooperative institutions would do practically none. It 
is a bankers’ system as distinguished from a farmers’ coopera- 
tive system with Government aid. 

Having already made one long speech on the subject of Gov- 
ernment aid to agricultural land-mortgage credit, I shall not 
now discuss this question at length. However, in order to 
make my position entirely clear, it will be necessary to answer 
in some detail the argument against Government aid advanced 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss] on the floor of the 
House on January 2 last. 'The gentleman from Indiana has 
made himself the leader of the opposition to Government aid, 
and whatever is said by one so able and industrious as he de- 
serves careful attention. 

In two important respects the gentleman from Indiana seemed 
to misunderstand my position. He, like some others who op- 
pose section 30 of the original Hollis-Bulkley bill, inveighs 
against subsidy and special privilege, and cites authorities to 
show that subsidy and special privilege are not justified un- 
der the circumstances, This is all a sham battle against a man 
of straw. Our opponents would do well to abandon it and ad- 
dress themselves to the task of showing what subsidy or special 
privilege is involved in section 30 of the original Hollis-Bulkley 
bil. Again, the gentleman from Indiana seemed to think I had 
stated that mortgage banking is impossible without Govern- 
ment aid. Of course, I did zot say it, and it is not true. What 
I did say I will now repeat: No system of long-time agricul- 
tural land mortgages for the benefit of the sma!l borrower has 
ever been successful without Government aid." This the gentle- 
man can not successfully contradict. 

Having called attention to these rather material misconcep- 
tions of my position on this subject I proceed to reply to the 
argument of the gentleman from Indiana. He cites several au- 
thorities with the strong implication that they have all in- 
dorsed the position of the United States commission in propos- 
ing a bil without Government aid, though the language he 
quotes from them is in most of the cases equally consistent with 
the provisions of the original Hollis-Bulkley bill. Then he un- 
dertakes to show that Government aid in five European coun- 
tries was given only as & result of feudalism, war, or other con- 
dition not existing in this country, and finally. reaches the con- 
clusion, which he bases on German experience, that “the vast 
volume of all rural-mortgage business is transacted by agencies 
operated without Government credit or Government cash.” 
This is altogether unfounded in fact, as I shall presently show. 


Let us consider first his authorities. Dr. Augsbin, of Berlin, 
is twice quoted, and following the second quotation the gentle- 
man from Indiana says, With these curt words this eminent 
authority dismissed the State-endowed institutions of Prussia 
and disposed of the contention" for Government aid. I dc not 
believe that the curt words of any authority in Prussia, how- 
ever eminent, can dispose of the contention of the American 
farmer, that he, no less than the other great interests of this 
country, shall have such Government aid as may be necessary 
to establish a system providing for his legitimate needs for 
credit. It happens, however, that there is nothing in what Dr. 
Augsbin said that is inconsistent with the Hoilis-Bulkley bill. 
He said “ the American farmer of to-day does not need any sub- 
sidy,” and we agree with him. He said “what he needs is a 
cheaply acquired credit on long time and with the right of 
amortization,” and we agree with him again. I do not know 
what, if any, bill now pending Dr. Augsbin might approve, but 
what he said is entirely consistent with the findings of the joint 
subcommittee, 

The gentleman's next authority is President Wilson, from 
whom he quotes a sentence not inconsistent with the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill. 

Mr. David Lubin is mentioned and highly praised by the 
gentleman from Indiana, and his opinion is entitled to consid- 
eration. It may be remembered that Mr. Lubin said of the 
Fletcher-Moss bill: 

I am sorry to say that the bill is disappointing to me. * * * I 
find it to be in substance a plan for mortgage banks by bankers, instead 
of being for cooperative mortgage associations operated by farmers and 
for farmers. * * I belleve it would tend to so standardize the 
farm-loan business as to lend itself readily to an understanding between 
the proposed banks for a general control of terms and interest rates 
to the exclusion of a voice in the matter by the farmer. In short, it 
seems to me that the bill would be likely to create an artificial barrier 
between the farmers and the lending public. 

Yet, when this criticism was uttered, the gentleman from 
Indiana did not at once throw up his hands and yield to Mr. 
Lubin's view. He will therefore be indulgent with us if we 
venture to differ from Mr. Lubin on another point, though sub- 
stantially agreeing with what he said about the Fletcher-Moss 
bill. 

In the article of Mr. Jesse E. Pope, in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economies, which was quoted by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, there are some important errors which 
it is not worth while now to discuss in full. But it is worth 
while to say that the European authorities against State aid 
which were referred to by Mr. Pope were discussing the ques- 
tion of short-term personal credits and not ut all long-term land- 
mortgage credits. 

The gentleman from Indiana is entitled to whatever satisfac- 
tion he can extract from the executive bulletin of the governor 
of Alabama, chairman of a committee of 12 governors of States 
which was organized to prepare bills on rural credits to be 
submitted to State legislatures, but decided, after some effort, 
that it was impracticable to draft such bills. The Government- 
nid question was disposed of completely in 12 lines of mere 
assertion without reasoning and without authority. 

Ambassador Herrick is cited as an nuthority against Govern- 
ment aid, and I have heretofore discussed my reasons for dif- 
fering from his conclusion on this subject, as widely as the 
gentleman from Indiana and I would both differ from him on 
the protective tariff or on the ship subsidy question. Whatever 
may be Mr. Herrick's conclusions, his scholarship and industry 
have made it apparent to us that Government nid has been used 
to establish every successful agricultural long-time mortgage 
system which ever did anything for the small borrower. 

The other authority cited is the Secretary of Agriculture, 
The Secretary does not, either in his annual report or in his 
letter of January 2 to the gentleman from Indiana, state 
whether he is for or against such a plan of Government invest- 
ment in agricultural-land securities as is proposed in the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill. The gentleman from Indiana, however, says that 
the Secretary is against us on this point, and it seems likely 
that this is true, as the Secretary has taken pains to quote pas- 
sages from Ambassador Herrick's book, “ Rural Credits," which 
are opposed to State aid to agricultural credit. These quota- 
tions, which were printed in the Record of January 2, with the 
speech of the gentleman from Indiana, are five in number, and 
concerning them an interesting fact is worthy of note. Am- 
bassador Herrick’s work is in two parts: “Part I, Land Credit,” 
“Part II, Cooperative Credit.” Part I is concerned with the 
same subject matter as the Fleteher-Moss and Hollis-Bulkley 
bills. Part II is concerned with cooperative short-term credit 
not based on mortgages, an entirely different matter. Of the 
Secretary’s five quotations from Herrick, four are from Part II 
and relate to personal short-term credit, concerning which it is 
cheerfully conceded that there is not the same fundamental 
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reason for Government aid that I have shown to exist in the 
case of land-mortgage credit. It is quite likely that the expe- 
rience of the world may tell a different story about short-term 
credit from that which it teaches on land mortgages; without 
more exhaustive study than I have had an opportunity to give 
to personal credits, I am not prepared to say. It is interesting 
now to note to what extent Secretary Houston’s opinion is 
based on a misapprebension of what Ambassador Herrick was 
talking about in the passages quoted. The one passage quoted 
from Herrick which was written on the subject of land-mort- 
gage credit is unquestionably in line with the position taken by 
the gentleman from Indiana and would be worthy of serious 
consideration were it not so abundantly contradicted by other 
passages from the same work, to which I have already referred 
in my speech of last December. 

The gentleman from Indiana advances the erroneous notion 
that in other countries Government aid to agricultural credit 
has been extended only for the purpose of establishing ex-serfs 
us independent farmers, emancipating agricultural labor from 
the feudal system, or rehabilitating agriculture immediately 
following the devastation of war. This idea also pervades Sec- 
retary Houston’s discussion of the subject. My friend from 
Indiana has taken some trouble to show that Government aid 
given to agriculture by five European countries was more or 
less directly the result of one of the extraordinary causes which 
I have mentioned. In my speech on this subject I discussed 
State ald in 22 different countries, and from these the gentle- 
man from Indiana has selected 5 in his attempt to show that 
Stnte nid has been given only under the circumstances men- 
tioned. He is wrong about all 5. 

The Russian Government, it is true, made direct loans on 
agricultural lands in order to help establish the economic inde- 
pendence of ex-serfs. But the serfs have been free in Russia 
for more than 50 years, and the Government still makes direct 
loans to farmers. It is promoting the colonization of Siberia 
by Government aid—a problem in many respects similar to our 
settling of the West. It is, of course, cheerfully conceded that 
Russian conditions are in many respects very different from 
our own, and so also are the character and extent of Govern- 
ment aid proposed by our bill yery different from the Govern- 
ment aid given by Russia. 

As to Hungary, the gentleman has been at great pains to 
describe the distressing financial and agricultural conditions 
resulting from the war of 1848-49, which preceded State endow- 
ment of the Hungarian Land Mortgage Institute in 1863, bnt 
omits to tell us of any war, devastation, or emancipation from 
slavery or feudalism which occurred in 1911, when the State 
endowed the National Federation of Land Credit Institutions. 

Of course it is not contended that slavery or feudalism ex- 
isted in France in 1852 when the crédit foncier was endowed 
by the Government, but the gentleman from Indiana paints a 
dark picture of economic conditions existing at that time. How- 
ever this may be, it will not be questioned that France was 
one of the richest nations on the face of the earth in 1906, at 
which time it inaugurated a policy of Government aid to agri- 
culture much more direct than that afforded by the law of 1852. 
How is it possible to contend that this law has anything to 
do with recovery from war or emancipation from bondage other 
than the bondage of the money lender? 

As to the activities of the British Government in land- 
mortgage credit, the gentleman from Indiana took pains to ex- 
plain that conditions in Ireland are very different from our 
own conditions, but entirely avoided reference to the great 
Government-aid laws enacted for England and Wales in 1908 
and for Scotland in 1911. But, of course, it was necessary for 
him to make very careful selections in order to maintain his 
precarious position. And even in Ireland he does not allege 
that war, feudalism, or serfdom existed when the estates com- 
mission was established in 1905, but only that Irish tenants 
working their lands have had to pay too much to their Eng- 
lish landlords. 'That which the producer must pay to the nou- 
producer is to some extent a handicap, whether it goes by the 
name of rent or of interest on the investment or by any other 
name, We have conditions in our own agriculture which shouid 
be iniproved, even though they be not so bad as the conditions 
in downtrodden Ireland. 

A novel argument is advanced by the gentleman from In- 
diana to show that the landschaften of Germany have had no 
State nid. While admitting that special privileges and financial 
endowment were granted to the first landschaft organizations, 
the gentleman from Indiana contends that inasmuch as Na- 
poleon probably robbed the institutions of an amount in excess 
of their original endowment, they have practically existed with- 
out financial help from the Government. In other words, he 
contends that an act which happened about 35 years after 
the establishment of the first institution may somehow be re- 


lated back to establish the theory that the institutions at their 
inception could have succeeded without State aid. At least 
we must admire the ingenuity of this contention. The wretched 
state of war-torn Prussia at the time of the establishment of 
the first landschaft organizations and the troubles arising from 
the Napoleonic wars are alleged to have been the imperative 
reasons necessitating Government aid to the early landschafteu. 
Put what shall be said of the Bavarian Agricultural Institute, 
the latest and one of the largest of the landschaft organiza- 
tions, which was created and endowed by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment in 1896? 

I turn now to the gentleman's further discussion of rural 
credit conditions in Germany, and especially to his extraordi- 
nary statements that the landschaften were established without 
grants of Government capital or credit, and that State-endowed 
banks only hold 5 per cent of the agricultural mortgages in 
Germany. Y 

In support of this last statement the gentleman presents the 
following estimates of the amounts locned by the several classes 
of institutions on agricultural mortgages in Germany, and I do 
not question the substantial accuracy of the table: 


n ——T—T—T—T—TbT—T—T—T—T—T—T——X—X———— ä $850, 000, 000 
Land dechaft associations_____....-_.-..-_...-.-..... 750, 000, 000 
Z T 170, 000, 000 
State and provincial banks 100, 000, 000 


(See Economic Quarterly for August.) 


This shows that he regards the State and provincial banks as 
the only ones which have had State aid. 

In discussing Government aid to the landschaften, I have 
endeavored to make my remarks fair and conservative. In my 
recent speech I stated of the landschaften that “they exist 
practically without Government aid to-day,” and that “ most of 
their strength has come from cooperation and not from Govern- 
ment aid," but to this I added that “it is important to note 
that Government aid established that first confidence which is 
so nbsoluely essential to a new financial enterprise." This last 
sentence is the milk in the coconut. The whole’ point of the 
argument for Government aid is that it is necessary in order 
to create public confidence in a new financial enterprise which 
would otherwise be of slow growth, such confidence being abso- 
lutely essential in order to secure a market for land-mortgage 
debentures running for a long enough time and at a low enough 
rate of interest to make possible the granting of loans to 
farmers on favorable terms. When an institution of this char- 
acter is once firmly established it may indeed be possible to 
withdraw all Government support. But this no more proves 
that the institution could have been started without Government 
support than the ability of a boy of 18 to earn his own living 
would prove that he needed no parental support during his first 
year of life. 

Let it be reiterated, then, that the earliest German landschaf- 
ten were given Government grants, as stnted by all authorities, 
and especially by Cahill, on page 42 of his “ Report on Agricul- 
t.ral Credit and Cooperation in Germany," a passage which the 
gentleman from Indiana himself quotes, though it utterly dis- 
proves his contention that these land banks were established 
without Government capital or credit. It is also true of the 
early landschaften that they were not established by private 
initiative at all, but were created by the royal decree of Fred- 
erick the Great. And in order to establish beyond question the 
necessary publie confidence in them they were given a much 
more extreme form of Government aid than the grant of a 
moderate amount of Government capital or credit—the lands 
of all manorial owners within a Province being made security 
for their debentures by royal decree, regardless of whether the 
owners were borrowers or not, and regardless of whether they 
wished to go on the security or not. 

These being the undisputed facts established by abundant 
authority, it is remarkable that anyone should contend that the 
early landschaft associations were established without Govern- 
ment aid. Yet in order to support his contention that only 5 
per cent of the agricultural loans in Germany are held by 
State-aided institutions, the gentleman from Indiana counts all 
the landschaft associations, early and late, as being non-State 
aided institutions. But even if, by tortuous reasoning, we could 
in anyway delude ourselves about the early landschaften, the 
evidence about the latest one to be established is incontrovert- 
ible. I refer to the Bavarian Agricultural Zank at Munich, 
which was established in 1896, “ practically founded and capital- 
ized by the State,” as Cahill says on page 41 of his work already 
referred to. This bank has already become one of the largest 
and most important of the landschaft associations. The state- 
ment of the president of the Bavarian Council of Agriculture 
that this bank is éndowed with State funds appears on page 268 
of the printed report of the United States commission of which 
the gentleman from Indiana was a member, 
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He is equally mistaken in supposing that the German savings 
banks have no State aid. Cahill says of these institutions, on 
page 75, that— 

They have been established usually by and under a guarantee of 


bli 
authorities, and in normal cases do not aim at profits beyon tbe 
obtaining of an adequate interest on the money deposited with them and 
the payment of the expense of management. 

At page 76 he says: 

The great majority of savings banks are commercial, district, or 
urban, and are public institutions established, supervised, or mana 
and guaranteed by these governmental units, apart from which they do 
not possess a separate legal status. j 

Figures which may be found on page 77 of Cahill’s report 
shows that about 90 per cent of the German savings banks are 
public institutions. 

It is not even true that the so-called joint-stock banks have 
grown up entirely without State aid. Out of the $170,000,000 
of agricultural loans held by these institutions more than 
$50,600,000 is held by the Prussian Central Land Credit Joint 
Stock €o. In the founding of this institution the Prussian State 
Bank subscribed to the original capital, as stated by Cahill on 
page 72. Herrick, o3 page 108, says that this joint-stock bank— 
Was the outcome of the efforts of Prince Bismarck to create a national 


mortgage Institution for the great Empire that he was regiae bd 
The Government bank of Prussia bought a large block of stock, so as 
to give the new concern prestige and aid its first ventures. 


The only other joint-stock bank which lends largely on agri- 
cultural mortgages is the Bavarian Mortgage & Exchange Bank 
of Munich, of which Herrick says, at page 108: 

The King and Queen of Bavaria and high state officials were charter 
members when it was founded in 1835. 

This bank holds $55,000,000 of agricultural mortgages. It 
will therefore be noted that these two banks hold nearly two- 
thirds of all the agricultural mortgages held by joint-stock 
banks. 

Cahill tells us on page 65 that the proportion of business done 
by the joint-stock banks on agricultural loans is small, only 
about 6 per cent of their business, having sunk from about 10 
per cent in 1897. He continues: 

Some banks do not grant loans on such security, and others do so 
cnly in exceptional cases. 

From the point of view of agricultural land credit, Her- 
rick regards these banks as a failure. He says, at page 107: 

The lack of success of the German land banks, as regards farm loans, 
has been attributed to various causes, but the trouble seems to be that 
only a few of them have the necessary size and standing to enable 
them to sell bonds which have no fixed time for maturity, and, in con- 
se Eres of their geet to raise n by such investments, they are 
not in position to grant long-term reducible loans of the kind needed by 
s cg ipe: The proof of this lies in the fact that the two big banks 
which have gained the confidence of the investing public do a large 
farm-mortgage business. 

These two are, of course, the banks I have just referred to 
which have had public support of the character I have stated. 
It would seem that this experience ought to teach a lesson to 
the gentleman from Indiana and others who advocate putting 
our agricultural mortgage credit in tLe hands of private institu- 
tions. The lesson is that only large institutions can succeed. 
Large ones can be easily financed by big financial interests if 
the proposition is made sufficiently attractive, but can not be 
financed by the farmers who need the help. It thus appears on 
the statement of acknowledged authorities that about 90 per 
cent of the agricultural land mortgage business in Germany is 
done by State-aided institutions, instead of 5 per cent, as the 
gentleman from Indiana seems to think. If he holds such er- 
roneous conceptions as to material facts, we must not be sur- 
prised if he comes to wrong conclusions. 

I do not attach particular significance to the fact that as 
much as 90 per cent of the agricultural loans have been made 
by State-aided institutions; a much smaller proportion would 
have been entirely sufficient to act as a leaven for the whole 
situation. Government-aided banks, doing a much smaller pro- 
portion of the total business, might well set such an example as 
to be of material benefit to the farmer with respect to all his 
borrowings. I believe this would be true under the operation of 
such a law as the subcommittee has proposed, and it would not 
seem to me at all necessary that the proposed public-aided 
institutions should crowd all other lenders entirely out of busi- 
ness in order to prove their success in aiding the farmer. In 
support of this view, let me cite the statement prepared by the 
royal Hungarian department of agriculture for the American 
and United States commissions, printed in their report begin- 
ning at page 121: 

There is no denying the fact that by virtue of their moral weight 
and the guiding influence they manifestly exercise, the two land-mort- 
gage institutions occupy the foremost lace among the institutes en- 


gaged in advancing mortgage loans, though in e amount of such 
loans they are surpassed by the joint-stock banks and savings banks. 


‘The two Jand-mortgage institutions referred to are the Hun- 
garian Land Mortgage Institute and the National Small Hold- 
ings Land Mortgage Institute, both of which received substan- 
tial contributions from the Hungarian national treasury. 

So much for a general discussion of the question of Govern- 
ment aid. The fact is that no substantial affirmative reason 
has yet been advanced for striking section 30 out of the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill. .It is contended that the section is unnecessary; 
but, even if that be true, it can do no harm, as it is worded so 
that it could operate only in case of need. And if there be any 
wrong principle in Government aid the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency went wrong when it reported out the 
new Hollis bill, retaining from the original Hollis-Bulkley bill 
the provisions for exemption from taxation investments of 
postal-savings funds and Government subscription to land-bank 
stock. Whatever of principle there may be in opposition to 
Government aid is thus sacrificed, and the only real insistence 
seems to be that Government aid must not be allowed to be 
effective. The excision of original section 30 went hand in 
hand with the addition of new section 17, providing for the in- 
corporation of great capitalistic banks under private owner- 
ship and control. The prospectus of such an institution, 
already in print, suggests annual dividends in the neighborhood 
of 15 per cent, and it is proposed in the new Hollis bill that the 
securities of these institutions shall be tax-exempt. 

The remainder of the narrative can be quickly told. On 
Saturday afternoon, February 27, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, asked unanimous consent that the House disagree to 
all of the Senate amendments to the Agriculture appropriation 
bill, nearly 100 in number, including the McCumber amend- 
ment. Objection was made, and the gentleman from South 
Carolina then sought to accomplish the same result by moving 
to suspend the rules. But the House refused to take such ac- 
tion without having an opportunity to vote on the rural credits 
question. This made it recessary for the Committee on Agri- 
culture to consider all of the Senate amendments. 

On Monday, March 1, that committee reported to the House 
its recommendation that the House concur in the McCumber 
amendment with an amendment, substituting for the McCumber 
amendment the new Hollis bill as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Amendments to this proposi- 
tion, which I offered on the floor, to reinsert section 30 of the 
original Hollis-Bulkley bill and to strike out the new section 17, 
providing for the private banks, were adopted by substantial 
majorities, approximately 3 to 1. And so the House went on 
record strongly in favor of cooperation and Government aid. 
The amendment which passed the House was substantially the 
original Hollis-Bulkley bill. There were some improvements 
over the original bill, the most important being an amendment 
to place the control of the land-mortgage system in the hands 
of a farm-loan board instead of the Federal Reserve Board as 
originally provided. 

In order to make the amendment passed by the House con- 
venlently accessible, I introduced it verbatim, as a new bill, on 
March 2. It is H. R. 21603. 

'The bill went to conference, and the conferees, so far as rural 
credits are concerned, ndopted the traditional method of dodg- 
ing a difficult question—they provided for a commission to in- 


vestigate. The investigating committee is to be made up of six 


Senators and six Members of the House, appointed, not by the 
Vice President and Speaker, as is usual in such cases, but by the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Committees on Agriculture 
and on Banking and Currency. It will be remembered that of 
the four chairmen charged with selecting members of the com- 
mittee two are chairmen of committees which have already 
unanimously reported the new Hollis bill, with Government aid 
eliminated. As each chairman was required to select two addi- 
tional members from his own committee, it follows that there 
must be six members of the new investigating committee who, 
presumably, have voted to report the new Hollis bill. As all 
meetings of the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
are open, I violate no confidence in saying that the three mem- 
bers of that committee who are to serve on the new investigating 
committee have consistently opposed any action on rural credits 
ever since the original Hollis-Bulkley bill was reported from the 
subcommittee, and may be counted on to oppose Government aid. 
In addition to these nine, one of the remaining three was a 
member of the United States commission which reported the 
Fletcher-Moss bill. Only one man who has shown an unflinch- 
ing adherence to Government aid has been offered a place on 
the investigating committee. The friends of Government aid, 
therefore, must not expect too much from the coming investiga- 
tion. However, it may be too early to form judgments. 
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The Unemployed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, as I have been one of the 
leaders in the fight for efficiency in our Navy and seacoast de- 
fense, and have had the pleasure of witnessing a forward move- 
ment in this direction during the closing days of Congress, I 
have also been anxious to lead the fight for relief to the unem- 
ployed before my term of office expired. Several weeks ngo I 
introduced a bill for this purpose, which proposes an amend- 
ment to the law creating the Department of Labor by the addi- 
tion of a new section thereto, to be known as section 12. I have 
repeatedly urged the chairman of the Committee on Labor to 
call a meeting of his committee for the consideration of this bill, 
but so far he has not done so, and I presume he will not do so 
now, as the days of this Congress are about numbered. I am 
much disappointed at this turn of affairs, and regret very much 
that I have not been given an opportunity to bring this ques- 
tion before Congress for final action before adjournment. 

The terms of my bill, Mr. Speaker, provide for a new bureau 
in the Department of Labor, to be known as the bureau of the 
unemployed, to be presided over by a commissioner, assisted by 
a deputy commissioner. The bureau has the power to take the 
census of the unemployed as often as may be necessary; to 
keep a record of the unemployed; to make and keep a record 
of the commercial and industrial conditions affecting the unem- 
ployed; to furnish full information of business places where em- 
ployment ean be had, and to facilitate the movement of the 
unemployed to such places; to make investigations as to the 
extent of enforced idleness and the cause of the same, and to 
suggest remedies for relief; and to make reports to Congress 
and the President on the 1st day of December of each year 
and oftener if deemed necessary. : 


“A bill (H. R. 21331) to amend an act entitled ‘An act to create 
a Department of Labor’ by providing for a bureau of the 
unemployed. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled ‘An act to create a 
Department of Labor,’ approved March 4, 1913, be, and the same 
is hereby, amended by adding the following section: 

“< Seko. 12. That there shall be in the Department of Labor a 
bureau to be called the bureau of the unemployed, and a com- 
missioner of the unemployed who shall be the head of the said 
bureau, to be appointed by the President, who shall receive à 
salary of $6,000 per annum. There shall also be in said bureau 
a deputy commissioner who shall receive a salary of $4,000 per 
annum, and who shall, in the absence of the commissioner, act 
as cnd perform the duties of the commissioner of the unem- 
ployed, and who shall also perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Secretary of Labor or by the said com- 
missioner. 

“*The said commissioner shall have power and authority 
under the direction of the Secretary of Labor— 

“*(a) To take a census at as frequent intervals as possible, not 
Jess than once per month, of the unemployed in the United 
States. 

“*(b) To make and keep a classified enrollment of the unem- 
ployed by avocations. 

e) To correct and keep full records of the industrial and 
commercial conditions throughout the United States, especially 
in relation to opportunities for the employment of labor. 

“*(d) To furnish the fullest possible information to the un- 
employed of opportunities for employment in any part of the 
United States and to devise plans for facilitating the movement 
of the unemployed to places where opportunity for employment 
exists, 

“*(e) To make investigations and report to Congress and the 
.President annually on the 1st of December and oftener, if re- 
quested, the extent of enforced idleness and unemployment in 
the United States and the causes thereof, with suggestions for 
remedies for the same.’ " 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill were enacted into law, the Depart- 
ment of Labor would have full authority over this whole subject 
matter, nnd, undoutbedly, would'be able to furnish: employment 
to thousands of idle men who are anxious to work. Every man 
Is entitled to an opportunity to work, and when deprived of this 
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right he has a right to know the cause and to demand its 
removal. 

Surrounded, as we are, by nature’s handbook of evidence, we 
must conclude that the divine plan of our heavenly Master in 
creating the earth was to warm it with a sun and water it with 
the dews from heaven, so that it might be productive and 
suitable for the home of intelligence, and then to populate it 
with a people upon a plane of equality, enjoining upon all alike 
the necessity of laboring to supply themselves with food, 
raiment, and shelter. Whatever agency is set in motion which 
deprives men of this divine right to supply themselves and 
their families with these three great and overshadowing neces- 
saries of life is an evil; yea, more, it is a sin. If the state has 
so administered the affairs of government as to deprive the 
citizen of the opportunity to work, it is the duty of the state to 
restore this opportunity, and this is the object of my bill, Mr. 
Speaker. There are many causes which have brought about 
enforced idleness in the country, and it is the duty of the 
Government to discover them and remove them as fast as pos- 
sible. 

That there are idle men in the country no one cen deny. 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York, gave out a report in the second 
week of February, 1915, that there were 400,000 idle men in 
the city of New York; and about the same time the Chicago 
Tribune claimed that there were about 200,000 unemployed in 
the city of Chicago. In his Indianapolis speech, the President 
referred, with a marked degree of pride, to the noble work of 
the Department of Labor in securing employment for idle men. 
During the winter of 1907 and 1908 the country was full of idle 
men. There were more business failures during that year than 
has occurred in any one year either before or since that time. 
Millions of unemployed people suffered for the want of the 
necessaries of life, many of whom died of starvation. 

In a rich country like ours this should not be the case, Mr. 
Speaker. Approximately we have a hundred and fifty billion 
dollars of wealth. We have more than 800,000,000 acres of 
productive soil, more than 400.000,000 acres of which are unim- 
proved. Here is a vast opportunity for employment, if the lands 
were properly distributed. We have more than 3,000,000 miles 
of publie roads in the United States, with less than 10 per cent 
of them improved. Again, Mr. Speaker, here is room for all of 
the idle men in America, and I see no good reason why the 
strong arm of the Government should not be extended in this 
direction to furnish work for all who are out of jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, we need trained soldiers, and several hundred 
thousand men could be employed on Government works, devot- 
ing a portion of their time each day to military drill and a por- 
tion to labor for the Government. Every soldier in Cœsar's 
army was a skilled artisan, able to make and repair al] the 
sinews of war. This is what made his army so invulnerable. 
We pay out annually more than $250,000,000 on account of our 
Army, Navy, and coast defense. We need manufacturing plants 
for the production of armor and armament. This would afford 
an opportunity for labor and for military drill, which would 
create a large reserve force for emergencies. Mr. Speaker, if 
the President should issue a call for half a million men to work 
on public roads and Government works, with the privilege of 
devoting a portion of their time to military drill, I have no 
doubt but what twice that number would respond readily, and 
within Jess than two weeks thereafter, our industrial and com- 
mercial masters would be advertising for men at increased 
wages in order to supply themselves with labor. It is well 
known that the business of our country is now and has been for 
many years conducted by a few rich corporate magnates, who 
assume that it is their privilege to open up or close down busi- 
ness concerns at will, thereby entailing upon the country en. 
forced idleness and extreme want. The divine right to labor 
demands that the strong arm of the Government should be used 
to relieve the people from this dreadful condition. This must 
be done sooner or later, for it is well known that enforced idle- 
ness brings on want and misery, and to relieve this condition 
men are often forced to commit crimes, which have often re- 
sulted in revolution. One is raging in Mexico new. 

Mr. Speaker, since introducing my bill I have been inter- 
rogated as to the method of securing means to pay for labor on 
public roads and public work. Congressman Lort, of New York, - 
has a bill now pending before the Committee on Labor, which, 
if enacted into law, will furnish all the means necessary for this 
purpose. 

“A bill (H. R. 21832) to provide for the unemployed, strengthen 
the national defense, and for other purposes. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to take an immediate census and en- 
rollment of all unemployed persons in the United States between 
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the ages of 16 and 65, all expedition to be used in making such 
enrollment, employing as fully as possible the forces of the 
Department of Labor, the Post Office Department, the Census 
Bureuu, and other departments of the Federal Government and 
such additional employees in those departments as may be 
needed. The President shall also invite the State and munici- 
pal governments to aid in making such census and enrollment 
as complete and speedily as possible. 

“Sec. 2. That at the completion of said census and enroll- 
ment of unemployed persons, and earlier if possible, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized nnd empowered to enlist such unem- 
ployed persons volunteering for such employment for labor on 
public works of the United States at the prevailing rate of 
wages. ‘The President is also authorized to cooperate with the 
various State and municipal governments in facilitating em- 
ployment on local public works. 

“Sec. 3. That the President is hereby authorized to select 
from among the said enrolled and enlisted persons all able- 
bodied male citizens of the United States and all able-bodied 
males who have declared their intention to become citizens of 
the United States between the ages of 18 and 35 and detail 
them for training in military service for four hours each day, 
ihe remaining four hours each day to be employed on public 
works of the United States as laborers and mechanics; such 
employment and training to be as near as possible to the place 
of residence of those with families or dependents to support. 
All enlistments and details under this act to be voluntary. 

* Seo. 4. That the term of service under enlistment and detail 
as provided in sections 2 and 8 of this act shall be four months, 
any extension of said time of enlistment to be by voluntary 
agreement between the Government and the person so enlisting. 
All able-bodied male persons between the ages of 18 and 35 
enlisted and detailed for part-time military training under this 
act shall, after their discharge or termination of service, be 
maintained on the rolls of the Government as a special military 
reserve force, without pay, until they have reached the age of 
40 years, and during such period be subject to call for home 
service in the national defense in time of war and shall report 
to the Government for two weeks’ military training each year. 

* Sgc. D. That the pay of persons so enrolled and enlisted by 
the United States Government shall begin at one-half regular 
rates on the day of enlistment and at full rates.on the day they 
are assigned to work. No one shall be eligible for employment 
through enlistment under this act unless he shall have continu- 
ously resided in the United States for at least one year. The 
sale of Panama bonds already authorized shall be used to defray 
the expenses of this act so far as may be required." 

A large portion of the cost of building the Panama Canal has 
been paid out of the Treasury, whereas the original plan was to 
sell Panama Canal bonds for this purpose. We could very well 
afford now to sell some of these bonds in order to relieve the 
unemployed. We must have better roads in America, and the 
Nation must help build them. We must have a military re- 
serve to meet emergencies, and the Nation must devise means to 
defray the expenses thereof. We must have relief from the op- 
pressive trusts, and the Nation must enforce the law in order to 
restore normal conditions. If our commercial masters have so 
conducted the business of the country as to disturb its equilib- 
rium, then the Government must either bring them to justice 
by enforcing the laws or ít will be compelled to take over the 
business of the country and operate it. Government aid in the 
construction of good roads is clearly within the provisions of the 
Constitution, and the production of military and naval supplies 
by the Government is just as clearly within its provisions. A 
strong effort has been made by Members of this and the Sixty- 
second Congress to pass laws for this purpose. Tbe House has 
passed a bill twiee for national aid for good-road building, but 
neither of them passed the Senate. 

Samuel Gompers, in the January issue of the American Fed- 
erntionist, in commenting upon the proceedings of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, held at Philadelphia, 
said: 

Unemployment is a serious matter as long as a single man or woman 
wants work and can not get it. 

Further on he says that the Philadelphia convention refused 
to indorse a resolution for bureau employment agencies. This 
indicates that labor organizations are demanding something 
much more substantial than employment bureaus. We need a 
well-thought-out plan for permanent employment, so that the 
poor and helpless may escape the hardships of business depres- 
sion, As long as business men hold that a moderate fortune is 
three-quarters of a billion dollars, as was done by Senator 
Lirrrrr in the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1909, and refuse to operate their plants unless the incomes 


wil produce such “moderate” fortunes, the employment of 


labor will always be uncertain; and unless business masters 
change their views upon this subject, we will either be com- 
pelled to submit to the present inhuman system of employment 
or resort to Government regulation and control. Indeed, many 
writers upon this subject have advanced the doctrine of Gov- 
ernment ownership as the only solution of this vexed question. 
But my confidence in the ability of American statesmanship has 
always led me to believe that it is sufficient to meet and solve all 
questions of social and economic concern according to the funda- 
mental principles of this Republic as laid down by our fore- 
fathers, and I trust that the question of the unemployed will 
not be the cause of a departure from any of the basic principles 
of our Government. 

Yet, while we cherish this fond hope, we must not forget that 
as time passes our population grows more dense, and the op- 
portunity to secure homes grows more difficult. If we should 
fail to take time by the forelock and make the bed of labor as 
easy as the bed of capital, and permit the disease of enforced 
idleness to grow until it spreads to the four corners of our coun- 
try, pouring out its wail of hunger and a cry for bread through- 
out the land, who knows but what we will be compelled to resort 
to drastic measures. It will then require a large military force 
to subdue the unemployed and hold them in proper check to 
prevent revolution, or the Government will be compelled either 
to regulate business so as to give steady employment or take 
over the business of the country and operate it for the purpose 
of giving employment to the hungry in order to prevent revolu- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I seek by the terms of my bill to avert just 
such a condition, and if it were enacted into law, along with 
Congressman Lorr's bill, I feel sure that it would be the begin- 
ning of the proper solution of this question. 


“The North Pole Aftermath "—Reply to Some Criticisms in 
the North Pole Controversy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] says, “American history must not be perverted "; and 
adds that he speaks not only as a Member of Congress, but in the 
spirit of an educator—a college president, a teacher of history. 
and as a citizen jealous that there shall be no perversion of 
our American history. 

It is true that the gentleman from Ohio does at present hold 
the position of president of an institution of learning called 
Antioch College, located somewhere in his native State. In 
this connection, Mr. Speaker, I will quote, as some of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues have already quoted, from recent letters 
written by the educators of other institutions of learning, not 
so obscure and possibly of as high rank as Antioch College, of 
which the gentleman from Ohio is president. 

President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, 
universally recognized as one of the leading, if not the leading, 
ec EAS of the world, in a letter dated December 29, 1913, 
said: 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., December 29, 1913. 

Dear Sin: Your letter of December 26 has just reached me. 

By national authority you probably mean authority of the United 
States Government. I am not aware of any statement that the Gov- 


ernment bas made that Robert E. Peary is the discoverer of the North 
Pole unless it be contained, incidentally, in the act which promoted him 


the Navy. 
af CmanLES W. ELIOT. 


The gentleman from Ohio also refers to the verdict of some 
of the newspapers at a time when the campaign of calumny 
against Dr. Cook was at its height. I shall speak on that point 
at greater length later, but just now I would call the gentle- 
man's attention to the following letter from a man whose posi- 
tion as district superintendent of schools in the State of Ver- 
mont renders his opinion worthy of consideration : 

READSBORO, VT., January 26, 1914. 
Dear Sin: Replying to jus letter of recent date, I will say that I 


r Cook rather than to be the real discoverer of the North 
Po. I base my opinion on the fact that the most reliable newspapers 


at the time of the much-heated controversy unreservedly championed 
Cook as being the first to reach the pole. 


F. E. SAWYER, 
District Superintendent of Schools, Readsboro, Vt. 
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Prof. R. D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago—with 
which the gentleman from Ohio was at one time connected— 
wrote, on February 13, 1914: 


I do not think that there was ever a “national indorsement " of Mr. 
Peary's discovery of the North Pole in the sense you mean. It follows 
that I can not refer you to any official document showing that Mr. 
Peary had “ national indorsement.” 

R. D. SALISBURY, 


In an article printed by the New Yorker Zeitung August 9, 
1913, taken from the Berliner "Tageblatt, Prof. Otto Baschin, 
president of the Geographie Institute of the Berlin University, 
said : 

It is unbelievable that anyone who is willing to study the facts can 
doubt Dr. Cook. 

'The gentleman from Ohio is proud of the fact that he was the 
author of the amendment creating the department of State su- 
perintendent of public instruction in Ohio. 

I have before me a letter signed by the deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, Columbus, Ohio, written on January 24, 
1914, from which I shall quote: 

Permit me to say that it is my firm conviction that Dr. Cook was as 
near the North Pole as was Peary. I do not like the attitude of Peary 
in all of this matter. 'The National Geographic Magazine seems to ac- 
cept the statements of Peary. Nevertheless, this does not change 
my views at all in regard to the discoveries made by Dr. Cook. 

CHARLES C. MILLER. 

The writer of the above letter also signed a special memorial, 
addressed to the Congress, asking for a congressional investiga- 
tion into the merits of the polar controversy. 

On February 8, 1915, the distinguished Member from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Frexps] included in his remarks a letter from which 
I quote, signed by Dr. G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin College, 
Ohio, president of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, and author of the “Ice Age of America.” Dr. Wright 
explored the Muir Glacier in Alaska in 1886, and was a mem- 
ber of the Arctic expedition in the steamship Miranda in 1894, 
to study glacial formations in the far north. The degree of 
D. D. was conferred on him by Brown University in 1887 and 
L. L. D. by Drury in the same year. His letter from which I 
quote is dated December 28, 1914: 


Dear Sin: In reply to your letter of the 25th instant I would say 
that in the summer of 1894 I accompanied Dr, Frederick A. Cook to 
Greenland in the ill-fated Miranda, an d abundant occasion to 
observe his straightforward and honest character and his great 
resourcefulness in times of us When our ship was injured upon 
the rocks the courage and skill which he showed in venturing 100 miles 
northward along the rugged coast of Greenland in a small Boat to get 
relief, prepared me for leving that he could <a any daring 
enterprise that was within reach of human effort. n an interview 
which I had with Admiral Schley a year or two before his death he 
M ria to me his ect confidence in Dr. Cook's honesty and 
ability to make observations, since he knew that Dr. Cook took great 
pami to perfect himself in handling instruments before his last Arctic 
‘our. 

Trusting that the truth in this whole matter may come out, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 

Again I quote from a letter written by Rev. William F. 
Rigge, astronomer of Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., 
dated August 11, 1914. 

Father Rigge was a college professor in Chicago from 1884 
to 1887; in St. Louis from 1891 to 1895; and from September, 
1895, to July, 1896, he was connected with the Georgetown 
College Observatory, engaged in scientific research. His prin- 
cipal work consisted of the photographic determination of the 
variation of latitude. Since September, 1896, he has been in- 
structor in astronomy, mathematics, and physics at Creighton 
University, which is probably the best equipped students' ob- 
servatory in the United States. He is a contributor to Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten,” Astrophysical Journal, the Astronomical 
Journal, Popular Astronomy, Scientific American, Benziger’s 
Magazine, Familienfreund, Regensburger Marien Kalender, and 
many other publications, including the Omaha Bee and the 
Omaha World-Herald, from which the gentleman from Ohio 
makes a quotation. Father Rigge is a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of the Academy of Science, St. Louis, Mo., 
and a Fellow of the Royal Astronomieal Society of England. 
Altogether he ranks quite as high in the scientific and educa- 
tional world as does the gentleman from Ohio. His letter to 
Senator O'GoRMAN reads: s 


Senator O'GORMAN, New York, 


Honorep Sin: Allow me to respectfully ask 
influence in having Congress investigate Dr. 
discovery of the North Pole. 

It is only fair that Congress should take up his case, as it did that 
of Admiral iid and that Dr. Cook himself should ask for such a 
hearing shows that he is not afraid of submitting his data to the 
Nation's serutiny. 

While I am personally convinced of the many advantages, and even 
of the necessity of this investigation, my name does not in any way 
imply the official sanction of the Creighton University. 

Respectfully, yours, 


OMAHA, NEBR., August II, 1915. 


our honor to use your 
ook's claims as to the 


WILLIAM F. RIGGE. 


Rand, MeNally & Co., of New York, Chicago, and Loudon, are 
without question the best-known publishers of commercial and 
academic geographies, maps, and atlases in the United States, 
if not in the world. In a letter dated February 24, 1914, their 
representative, Mr. Newkirk, writing for the firm, said: 


You ask us to advise the authority on which the statement is made 
that Peary discovered the North Pole, Your question is a very proper 
one, and indicates the same question mark which has been in our own 
minds, The New York office received from the office of President 
Churchill, of the New York Board of Education, some time ago, a tele- 
phone communication asking if there was any reference to the dis- 
covery of the North Pole in the Dodge Geography. The New York 
office thereupon called up Prof. Dodge, and he replied “That inas- 
much as this question had not been decided no mention was made of it." 


From many original letters now before me I shall quote one 
addressed to Senator ROBERT M. LA FoLLETTE, written under date 
of March 25, 1914, and signed by a man of high standing in 
the educational world, Dr, Robert J. Usher, at the present time 
in charge of the library of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal.; at the time this letter was written, assistant reference 
librarian of the John Crerar Reference Library, Chicago, III.: 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 25, 1914. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I hope you will be inclined to interest yourself in the 
matter which I believe is about to be presented in Congress—an in- 
vestigation of the merits of the claims of Dr. Frederick Cook. 

I am told every effort is being made to prevent any action, on the 

ound that this is a personal matter between two men, Peary and 
Sook; that it is a scandalous affair, to be let alone. My own feeling, 
after a careful investigation of the subject, is that it Is much more 
than a personal matter; it is a question of whether we who are in 
ponpa to know the facts are to allow a man's character to be 
lackened through the agency of a heavily capitalized press bureau. 
Most people have their opinions on public questions made for them 
by newspapers or magazines, and the articles in the latter are ordi- 
narily based upon newspaper accounts. Public opinion was so made 
in this controversy, and it was notably true that articles tending to 
discredit Dr. Cook were given widest publicity, retractions or correc- 
tions almost no space. 

y to the time Dr. Cook announced his discovery of the North Pole, 
in September, 1909, there had been nothing against his record. His 
climb of Mount McKinley in 1906 had been generally acknowledged. 
His book on the subject had been sold for three years, and. so far as I 
can find from the geographical literature of the period, no question 
was raised as to its veracity. Peary himself had praised Cook's work 
in the Arctic regions. A campaign to discredit Cook began from the 
perg woen Peary announced to the world that it had been ' handed 
a go ck." 


uccessively the following events, all of which were given wide 
publicity to Cook's discredit followed : 
1. Cook's own story of his polar trip, “a confession” of nothing 


more than that he could not be certain that he was at the exact 
boreal center, was published in Hampton's Magazine, with the glaring 
caption *''Cook's confession" upon its cover; this without Cook's 
consent or knowledge, of course. 

2. A self-appointed jury from the pies d Explorers' Club, of New 
York, decided that Cook could not have climbed Mount McKinley in 1906. 

3. Edward Barrille, a guide, who accompanied Cook on the McKinley 
trip, and who for three years had proudly boasted of the fact, made 
affidavit that the story of the climb was false. Dr. Cook says he has 

roof ready to be produced in court that Barrille was bribed with a 
arge sum of money by the Peary press bureau to make this affidavit. 

4. The Copenhagen jury to which Dr. Cook had submitted such 
records of his trip as he could produce found that in his evidence there 
was nothing to prove conclusively that he reached the pole. nor, on 
the other hand, was there anything to prove the contrary. "This state- 
ment was much garbled by the newspapers. Absolutely no publicity 
was given to the statement Jater admitted in the hearings before Con- 

ress by two of the three men in the jury of the National Geographic 
oclety which passed upon Peary's records that there was nothing in 
them to prove that he— Peary-—had reached the North Pole. 

5. Two men, Dunkle and se, after worming their way into Dr. 
Cook's confidence, attempted to get him to publish as his own a set 
of faked observations prepared by themselves. 

6. Mountain-climbing expeditions have been fitted out at grent ex- 
pense under the direction of Belmore Browne and Herschel Parker to 
discredit Cook's ascent of Mount McKinley. The evidence they submit 
in the matter, together with that offered by Archdeacon Stuck, will not, 
in my judgment, bear a scientific investigation, 

Is not this a combination of circumstances to prove Cook's conten- 
tion of a conspiracy to "n his good name at whatever cost? For 
three years Cook from the lecture platform has charged Peary and his 
financial backers with a series of criminal actions. R. E. Peary is a 
rear admiral, thanks to Congress. He is not a poor man, Why do he 
and his friends not answer these charges? 

There was an offlcer—1 can't now recall his name—who was un- 
justly accused of cowardice in battle in the Civil War. It was not 
until some time in the eighties that he was able, after a long fight, to 
prove his case and leave to his family an unsullled name. A good part 
of his lifetime spent for it. 

Some day Cook's contentions will all be proven. Later travelers will 
verify his statesments as Edwin Balch has clearly predicted in his re- 
cent work, The North Pole and Bradley Land. But, is it not a duty in 
the name of American fair play to give this man a chance to prore his 
case to ourselves rather than to leave it to a coming generation to be 
proven to others to our shame? 

Ihope you will lend your powerful support to this proposed investigation. 

Very iruly, yours, 
ROBERT J. USHER, 
Acting Reference Librarian, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Usher and other officials of the Crerar Library also signed 
a special memorial to the Congress, in their official capacities, 
asking for an investigation of the polar discovery. 
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Mr. Speaker, on. December 23, 1914, in a speech on education 
in the House of Representatives, that distinguished and able 
statesman from Illinois, Mr. FrrTZHENRY, said: 


+ * è Dr. Frederick A. Cook claims that he discovered the North 
Pole, having reached it on the 21st day of April, 1908, and I find that 
n great 55 of the authorities upon this subject are inclined 
to give Dr. Cook the credit for having made. this 3 valuable 
addition to science as well as to the territory of the United States. In 
Fae pain a As well as Admiral Peary, the conflicting claims should 

finally settled. 


On January 15, 1915, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Frrz- 
Henry] received the following letter of appreciation and com- 
pliment from one of his constituents, which I shall quote: 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, III., January 15, 1915. 
Hon, Lovis FrrzHennry, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sm: I have just read a copy of your speech before the 
House of Representatives, December 23, 1014, on the case of Dr. Cook 
and his claim as the discoverer of the North Pole. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you and also thank you for the amount of information you 
SERERE to bear on the subject. 

I have always felt since the controversy that Dr. Cook did not 
have a square deal, and I hope Congress will soon sift the whole evi- 
dence and fairly decide which is the right claimant to the honor—Cook 
or Peary. As one of your constituents I want to say that I admire the 
stand qon have taken on this as well as nearly all other questions (per- 
haps all). which have come before Congress since you became a Me: T. 

Very truly, yours, 
F. M. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Speaker, in his remarks of March 4, extended in the REC- 
orp of that date, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fkss] says: 


Admiral Peary's stand, persisted: in through ap years, not to de- 
mean bimself by any controversy with Dr. k, is one which must 
receive the hearty approval of all right-thinking Americans. A few, 
perhaps, not knowing thé character of Dr. Cook's. propaganda, do not 
understand that no self-respecting man could stoop to engage in such a 
controversy. 

It seems to me a pertinent question, Mr. Speaker, to ask if 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] really considers that the 
men whose names and opinions I have quoted, together with 
others whom I shall quote, including other Members of Con- 
gress and myself, are men withont self-respect? 

The gentleman from Ohio further makes the statement tliat— 

Peary's journey in quest of the North Pole and to make polar sound- 
ings and tidal observations was undertaken with the sanction and 
approval of the President of the United States and of the Navy De- 

nrtment; indeed, he went to the Arctic under the direct orders of the 
resident as Commander in Chief of the Navy. 

A misapprehension seems to exist in the mind of the public 
and of some Congressmen as to the sponsors for Mr. Peary’s 
latest Arctic expedition. When it is convenient for Mr. Peary 
to make it appear that his polar expedition was a Government 
enterprise such. statements: as the one above quoted are made. 
When Mr. Peary wishes to dodge the aceusation that his va- 
rious expeditions were conducted at Government expense he 
refers the interested person to the book published over his 
name, The North Pole,” on page 326 of which is a copy of the 
record left at Cape Columbia, which reads in part: 

PEARY ARCTIC CLUB NORTH POLE. EXPEDITION, 1908. 
S. S. RooSEYELT;" June 12, 1909. 

This monument marks the polnt of departure and return of the 
sledge expedition of the Peary Arctic Club, etc. 

From the report of the congressional committee investigat- 
ing Peary's alleged trip to the pole the gentleman from Ohio 
makes what he calls a few salient excerpts.” In these ex- 
cerpts" he mentions— 

a report from Hugh C. Mitchell and C. R. Duvall, rovg computers of 
astronomical observations from the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the 
United States— 

but neglects to state that these expert computers" were two 
men employed personally by Mr, Peary, who were not serving 
in their official capacity when making their computations for 
Mr. Peary. - 

For proof of this statement I quote from a letter signed by 
O. II. Tittmann, Superintendent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetie-Survey, under date of March 4, 1914: 


The computations of Peary's work were made by Messrs. Hugh C. 
— 8 and Charles R. Duväll, who were employed for the purpose by 

t. Peary. ^ 

These Bere were, therefore, not made officially by the Coast 


and Geodetic Survey. 
O. H. TrTTMANN, Superintendent, 


It is quite evident that the gentlemen, as Mr. Tittmann says, 
were not acting in their official capacity, otherwise they would 
hardly have cared to risk their professional reputations on the 
confirmation of “observations” containing such grossly palpa- 
ble errors as are contained in the “ observations” reproduced 
on pages 293, 294, and 359 of The North Pole.” 

The report also states that— 
on the return of the Peary party to the United States the standard 


MAS used by Peary was sent to its makers for rating and com- 
parison— 


but again fails to state that this same standard chronometer 
was found to be so much in error that as Meyers Lexikon (pub- 
lished in Leipzig and Vienna in 1912) says: 


The investigation appolnted.by the Congress of the United States of 
North America, into Peary’s data and material, found that Peary came 
only to. within 1.5 minutes distance from the North Pole, and even that 
pe could not be proved, because his chronometers were shown ta 

e wrong. 


Nor does the gentleman from Ohio make any note of the fact 
that at the present time the sale of Mr. Peary’s book, ‘‘The 
North Pole," is not permitted in Germany, as it is not allow- 
able in that country to sell a book under a false title, and the 
University of Berlin bas decided that Mr. Peary did not dis- 
cover the pole. 

The question of Peary’s speed on his alleged polar trip is a 
subject that has been worn so nearly threadbare that it seems 
almost futile to discuss it further; nevertheless, since the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has seen fit to reopen a. subject on which it 
would seem the part of wisdom for a Peary advocate to main- 
tain a disereet silence, I will quote from a book written by one 
of our English cousins, W. Henry Lewin, entitled “Did Peary 
Rench. the Pole?" 

On page 28 of this book Mr. Lewin says: 


The distance from Cape Columbia to the pole. is 475 statute miles; 
that is, in a. perfectly aight line. 


On pages 34 to 42, inclusive, the author says: 


No man ever yet traveled over the polar ice in a straight line. The 
straight line of Peary's route he re, to show an entire ab- 
sence of continuous observations for latitude bapa om pin 


ment must be accepted with considerable reserve. The statement is a 
curious one also from the fact that every strong east or west wind on 
the journey (and were many) must have caused lateral move- 
ments of the ice. 

In the absence of any real chart of the alleged guenen to the pole by 
Peary, or of his return from pole, we shall attempt to construct a 
record of the real mileage that it would have been nece for Com- 
mander Peary to have covered to achieve success in the e at his 
disposal. In doing this we shall attempt to err, if at all, upon the 
Side of moderation, even at the expense of exactitude. 

The first nt to be considered to enable us to make an addition to 
Peary's t-line mileage may be summed up under three headings: 

1. The unequal surface of the ice and the necessity for being com- 
pelled to climb small mountains in the shape of ice hummocks. 

x. The prre from straight line caused by avoidance of the worst 
places on the ice. 
3. The deviations from straight line caused by the avoidance of 
leads and searches for the lost trail when the lead had been c 3 

A quotation from the commander himself has an interesting bearing 
upon tbese three headings: 

“The ice of the polar sea is not an immovable surface. Twenty- 
four hours—even 12 hours—of stro wind will set the big blocks 
grinding and twisting: among themselves, MN up into pressure 

on one slde, breaking into leads (open water) in another place." 
ne of these leads om the early part of the journey caused a devia- 
tion of nearly 2 miles to conn up with the other end of the trail, 
while upon the return journey one end of the trail was lost, owing ta 
an opening of the ice, which necessitated a long and anxious search 
before connection with the other end could be made. 

For the reasons given, therefore, under the three headings, we shall 
place the addition to the straight-line route at the very conservative 
estimate of 10 per cent. * It is admitted that this estimate 
must be purely speculative, but the estimate arrived at is by no means 
on the side of exaggeration. 

We have, therefore, to add 105 miles to Peary’s mileage of 1,050 
miles from Cape Columbia to the pole and back to Cape Sheridan via 
Cape Columbia, which brings the total at this point to 1,155 miles. It 
must: be remem that no allowance has rt been made for standard 
or windward drift, the 10 per cent having n made up by a consid- 
eration of the elemental difficulties of travel over the actual surface 
only, and this does not allow for the daily changes of latitude and 
longitude caused by standard and windward drift. 


Pages 43 to 47, inciusive, state: 


Peary: PAS n his book, the prevalence of winds from all points of 
tbe com e read of “ strong east winds," strong west, north, and 
south winds, but there is no record on the chart of the enormous extra 
distance this eastward, westward, and. particularly, southward drift 
caused by north winds must have caused him to travel. 

Peary mentions the handicap of drift in one place only. During the 
observation taken for latitude prior to Bartlett's return, it was found 
that "our latitude was the direct result of the northerly wind of the 
last two days, which had crowded ihe ice southward as we traveled 
over it northward.” Twelve miles were lost here, but if we examine 
Peary’s chart in the Fenton of the MET n. aralle] we find no 
trace of the admitted 12 miles backward drift shown. How much, 
therefore, is to be added to the commander's figures of 1,155 miles to 
allow for loss by drift? 

We shall add only 30 per cent to the commander's figures to re- 
sent the extra distance covered owing to movement of the ice ca by 
drift. This brings the total mileage to be accomplished by Commander 
Peary, on the basis of our formula, to roughly 1,500 statute miles. 

The journey was accomplished in 45 marches—27 marches in 37 days 
for the outward journey and 18 marches on the homeward journey. 
Althou the whole journey therefore occupied 55 days, the 10 days 
upon which the expedition was resting, from one cause or another, must 
be written off, and only the 45 days of actual travel considered in 
working out the speed ee 

Fifteen hundred miles in 45 days gre an average of 334 miles per 

Ne id His average for the last 6 marches to the pola 


ay (p..53). 
after the return of Bartlett, 419 miles per march, 
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i mship Ro: via Cape Columbia 
His average from the poie to stea ip 2 — tas N 


ecessa find some method of checking Peary's 
Deseret at 87 tude. That 


Capt. Bartlett was sent back south at a point 87° 46’ 49’’—about 
145 statute miles from the pole—and the position when T pertes 
was that ai could have sald to Bartlett: “ You hurry back to the 
ship—about 430 statute miles ee line via Cape Columbia from that 
point. I shall go north a farther 145 miles to the one, spend 30 hours 
there, and then return and follow you to the ship. I am therefore 
going to undertake a journey of 290 statute miles—straight line—more 
than you, and before I see you again on the Roosevelt I shall have 
done 720 miles to your 430 miles from this point." 

That was exactly the position, and in ascertaining the result of this 
little polar handicap the straight-line, point-to-point statute mileage 
will only be considered in this instance. 

Who won this race? 

“Why, Capt. Bartlett, of course, by several weeks,” the reader will "p 

No! Commander Peary had covered the distance of 720 statute miles 
to Cape Columbia at least 24 hours before Bartlett reached the Roose- 
telt, and was thus considering the speed at w eary’s last 2 
marches were covered, only about 24 hours behind him. 

“Impossible!” the reader will exclaim. 

But we have the comma s own evidence on the point. 

He states: “It was almost exactly 6 o'clock on the morning of 
April 23 when we reached the igloo of Crane City, Cape Columbia, and 
the work was done.” 

And in another place or Capt. Bartlett reached the Roosevelt on the 


return journey on April 
Peary and his party slept for two days at Cape Columbia; but had 
e pole been spent in 


that two days and also the 30 hours spent at 
Mare rire must have won a sensational race to the Roosevelt 
vif Capt. Bartlett expressed any astonishment at Peary's return, so 

ehind him, it Js not recorded, nor is any information eg pra 

the news of the commander's suecess was conveyed to Bart- 
lett or to the rest of the party. 

I could quote much more along the same line and from many 
other authorities, but the nbove will suffice at this time. 

The gentleman from Ohio quotes a list of medals which have 
been awarded Mr. Peary "for his discoveries," but makes no 
note of the fact that these medals were not awarded for the 
discovery of the North Pole, notwithstanding Mr. Peary's state- 
ment on page 364 of his book, * The North Pole": 

Among the home and foreign honors awarded for the attainment of 
the pole are the following : * * "Tbe Royal Geographical Society 
of London, etc. 

Facing page 365 of that same book is a life-size reproduction 
of the medal presented to Mr. Peary by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, showing plainly that the words “ discovery " 
or "North Pole" do not appear on it. The inscription reads, 
“For Arctic explorations.” Other medals presented to Mr. 
Peary by other geographical societies bear similar evasively 
worded inscriptions. The gentleman from Ohio very wisely for- 
got to be specific in mentioning medals awarded to Mr. Peary 
“for polar discovery.” 

The distinguished gentleman also quoted “the committee's 
tribute to Peary and its recommendations,” which includes the 
following: 

Finally having successfully followed a carefully laid plan, resulting 
in his reaching on April 6. rove eret ing back to civilization the 


conditions existing at the North at Robert Edwin Peary has per- 


formed a most remarkable and wonderful service, etc. 


But the gentleman from Ohio fails altogether to make any 
note of the fact that one week before any word was heard from 
Mr. Peary announcing his return, Dr. Frederick A. Cook gave a 
detailed, explicit account of those same “ conditions existing at 
the North Pole”; furthermore, that Peary stayed in silence at 
Battle Harbor for 10 days before transmitting his account of 
those conditions to the world; that during those 10 days Dr. 
Cook’s detailed account had been transmitted to Mr. Peary; and 
that when Mr. Peary did see fit to give his description of polar 
conditions to the world, it was almost a word-for-word facsimile 
of that published by Dr. Cook before Mr. Peary returned to 
civilization. This is a matter of history, confirmed by prac- 
tically every newspaper in the world; a fact which I have yet 
to see any of Mr. Peary’s supporters successfully explain. 

The gentleman from Ohio says, “ So much for official American 
recognition of the services of the explorer (Mr. Peary).” It is 
only necessary to say that before the bill granting Mr. Peary 
this “ official American recognition” had passed both Houses, 
the words “ discovery ” and “ discoverer” were stricken from it, 
making the bill read only “for reaching the pole,” thus recog- 
nizing that a prior claim for discovery exists. Incidentally, it 
is worthy of note that in writing of this bill three years later, 
ex-President William H. Taft, in a letter, the originat of which 
is before me, states that he “has no doubt that Gen. Thomas 
Hubbard wished him to sign the bill promoting Engineer Peary, 
but as he recollects it, it was not due to his (Gen. Hubbard’s) 
intervention that he signed it.“ Why, may I ask, did the ex- 
President have to stop to scratch his head and stir up his recol- 

lection to remember whether or not he signed this bill because 


of the intervention of Gen. Thomas Hubbard, or anyone else? 
(Gen. Hubbard was at that time the president of the Peary Arctic 
Club, one of Mr. Peary's henviest financial backers, and is now 
the manager of the Peary press campaign, being the owner of 
one New York rewspaper and interested in several others.) 

The gentleman from Ohio says, The American press sees 
the humor of the situation "—re Dr. Cook's claim for recog- 
nition—and quotes several undated newspaper items to sup- 
port his statement. Mr. Speaker, I would say that some notable 
representatives of the American press see the injustice of the 
Situation, and I, too, quote newspaper items to support my 
contention. 

The Johnstown (Pa.) Leader, in an editorial dated October 
13, 1914, entitled“ Time to square it with Cook," says: 


Cook reached the e Apri 21, 1908. We can not deny hbis claims, 
No proof has been brough nst him to sustain the Peary cha 
that he lied. There is no reason apparent at this time why t 
Congress of the United States should not pay to Cook the honors 
which none denies him except his rival. 


The Altoona (Pa.) Times editorially says under date of Octo- 


ber 14, 1914: 
It is not possible to come in contact with this gut man (Dr. Cook) 
and not feel that he has been mistreated by his fellow count en. 


His quiet, unassuming manner invites pense and confidence. ere 
is little reason to doubt that ultimately his labor and sacrifices will 
be accepted at their real value. 

Under date of May 1, 1914, the New York Journal, in report- 
ing the Poindexter resolution, which it “featured” in large 
type on the front page, said: 

PEARY VERDICT RAILROADED. 


nning there have been numerous persons who have 
ngress railroaded through the recognition of Peary 
honors upon him that he did not deserve. 

x: „has never asked anything but an investigation and “a 


From the 
declared that 
and hea 

Dr. 
square 


The Marion (Ohio) Tribune, of July 29, 1914, in large head- 
lines stated: 


: - sincere n aret Mam — Rs) itis an 
belief here—Explorer's ry and appeal win sympathy o a 
at Chautauqua—Many sign petitions asking justice for him. 


The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Press, December 1, 1913, said: 
uld seem that, in justice to himself, Peary should accept the 


It wo 
doctor's challenge to answer certain questions propounded during the 
latter's lecture, 


The Benton Harbor (Mich.) News-Palladium, of November 


en gs in flaring headlines across the first page of the paper 
said: 


Cook's pole tale wildly cheered—Copenhagen honors repeated in 
visit of explorer to Benton Harbor—Cause is popular—Ovation ten- 
—— when he steps upon stage, and at conclusion theater rings 

Pplause. 


The Racine (Wis.) Daily Call, December 12, 1914, says 

editorially : 
COOK COMING BACK. 

By persistency that is equalled only in his heart-rending dash to the 

ole, and a sincerity that no man can doubt, Cook is convince the 
american people that he actually reached the pole when he à he 

Scientists now generally credit Cook with having reached the pole, and 
congressional action naming him as its discoverer is expected err 


The Arlington Heights (IIL) Review, on March 27, 1914, 
editorially : 


The Review has always believed in Dr. Cook—even when it has 
been unpopular dared to say so. i 

Arlington Heights will eagerly await the day when Congress shall 
yield unto him bis own, so modestly referred to as “a square deal,” and 
when all the world will recognize and gladly honor Dr. Frederlck A. 
Cook, the discoverer of the North Pole. 


The Paterson (N. J.) Press of December 19, 1913, in an edi- 
torial headed The Cook-Peary controversy," said: 

The American le do not care a whit which of the two men dis- 
covered the Nort ole, but they are very much interested in seeing 
justice done. No man can read Dr. Cook's book and hear him talk, 
no matter how ardent an admirer and how firm a believer he may 
have been in Admiral Peary, without having his faith shaken, Admiral 
Peary, therefore, needs the official investigation as much as Dr. Cook, 
What, therefore, stands in the way? 


The Hartford (Mich.) Day Spring, in an editorial called “ The 
polar claimants,” said on November 19, 1913: 

The world loves a good fighter, and it is quite incomprehensible that 
an insincere man could wage the determined fight that Dr. Cook has 


made. His determination, courage, and apparent sincerity in waging 
his claim are qualities which Americans admire. 


Let the gentleman from Ohio read the following editorial 
printed in the Rockville (III.) Tribune in December, 1913: 
monstrous injustice that the children of the United States 
le, when it was really 

ut falsehoods in history 
Sooner or later the real historian will get the trut 
s why every 


It is a 
should be 


troversy. - 

I admit that editorial utterances are important as showing 
the trend of public opinion; and I would again call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact that he has omitted 
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the dates*on each one of the quotations which he makes, thereby 
rendering them valueless as an up-to-date expression of opin- 
ion. I wish to quote but one more, and that from the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Tribune of June 23, 1914, which is especially 
worthy of note, for thereby hangs a tale: 

Whatever else Dr. Cook may be right or wrong about, he is most 
certainly right about the effo tbat are being made to suppress him 
and his contentions over the North Pole discovery. 

The Evening Tribune is in receipt of a mass of printed matter about 
the doctor, sent from no acknowledged source, that in the preparation 
must represent weeks of labor and hundreds of dollars' expense. 

The question that naturally suggests itself is why such an effort 
should now be considered necessary to discredit the doctor, and who 
is financially interested enough to go to the expense? 

The “mass of printed matter" which was “sent from no 
acknowledged source" to which the Tribune editor refers con- 
sists of an imitation newspaper, made up of clippings from the 
pro-Peary press, most of which are nearly 5 years old. This 
anonymous material, I am reliably informed, is sent to every 
town where Dr. Cook is booked to lecture a few days in ad- 
vance of the date of the lecture. I have a copy of it in my 
possession. Mr. Speaker, some time ago many Members of this 
American Congress, both Senators and Representatives, were the 
recipients of a copy of this imitation newspaper which is being 
Sent anonymously over the country, with this difference: In 
the case of the Members of Congress each copy of this imitation 
newspaper was accompanied by a circular letter signed by one 
Lucien Alexander, a Philadelphia lawyer, with offices at 713-714 
Arcade Building, Philadelphia. 

It is a singular circumstance, Mr. Speaker, that two days 
before the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio were extended 
in the Recorp this Lucien Alexander came to Washington by 
appointment, and, by appointment, visited the offices of a select 
few of the Peary advocates in Congress; and it is a yet more 
singular circumstance, which can not truthfully be called a 
coincidence, that the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 
which were extended in the RECORD, are largely a line-for-line 
duplicate of the letter which accompanied the imitation news- 
paper sent to the Members of Congress, and which was signed 
by Lucien Alexander. 

We have therefore, Mr. Speaker, direct evidence connecting 
this chain of scurrilous, anonymous, faked newspaper material, 
sent broadcast over the country, with Lucien Alexander, of 
Philadelphia. 

I repeat the inquiry of the Des Moines editor: “ Who is 
financially interested enough to go to the expense of these very 
expensive efforts to discredit Dr. Cook? " 

The gentleman from Ohio quotes a paragraph from a letter 
written by Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, in 
which Mr. Daniels presumes to advise Congress in regard to 
the matter of an investigation; but the gentleman from Ohio 
omits the preceding paragraph of that letter which reads: 

The department has never conducted any investigation or made any 
findings in regard to the discovery of the North Pole, and is therefore, 
abould | the joint resolution 282 be approved by the Congress, unable to 
rd a report of finding in reference to the matter under considera- 

In this connection I wish to quote from a letter written by 
ex-Secretary of the Navy G. von L. Meyer, at the time of the 
Peary investigation in Congress, under date of February 10, 
1910, to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

His (Peary's) various exploring expeditions can not be regarded as 
having n conducted for a strictly military or naval purpose, and for 


this reason it seems gp C e enda to confer upon him a title for which 
his previous education, training, and service have not fitted him. 


DER. COOK'S CASE IN THE SENATE. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call especial attention to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] relative to the 
Cook resolution in the Senate. That resolution is S. J. Res. 144, 
and was introduced in the Senate by that distinguished Senator 
from Washington, Mr. POINDEXTER. 

Mr. Speaker, I have now in my possession a letter addressed 
to me, written by Senator oiNpExTER under date of March 12, 
1915, which I shall here quote verbatim: 


{Mites POINDEXTER, Washington, chairman; WILLIAM S. KENYON, 
Iowa; GEoRGE W. Norris, Nebraska; Harry LANE, Oregon.] 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT, 
March 12, 1915. 
Hon. Henny T. HELGESEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. HELGESEN : My attention has been called to the statement, 
“It (the Cook resolution in the Senate) was referred to the Library 
Committee and a subcommittee, which was named to look after the 
matter, flatly refused to glve aid or encouragement to the investiga- 
tion of any such subject, and there the matter ended in the Senate.” 

This statement is wholly incorrcct; in fact, the reverse of what 
actually occurred. No subcommittee of the Library Committee *'re- 
fused " flatly or otherwise to investigate the subject; but, on the con- 
trary, the subcommittee which was selected did expressly agree to act 


and to hear testimony and conduct the investigation referred to. 


The hearing was not had because a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives took the matter up and began a hearing, holding one sitting, 
so that it was not regarded as advisable at that time to duplicate the 
proceeding in the Senate, and consequentiy the sponsors of the resolu- 
tion referred to did not bring it up or request a hearing upon it. 


Very truly, yours, 
(Signed) MILEs POINDEXTER. 


Mr. Speaker, the unqualified assertion of Senator POINDEXTER 
in his letter of March 12, above quoted, that “ this statement is 
wholly incorrect; in fact, the reverse of what actually occurred,” 
disposes finally and effectually of the erroneous statement of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] that the Senate Committee 
on the Library refused to investigate the Cook resolution. 

In the *Illustration of Dr. Cook's evidence," given by the 
gentleman from Ohio, in which he tried to belittle the testi- 
mony given before the Educational Committee, on January 20, 
I need only call attention to the report of the hearing of that 
date before the Committee on Education, which is inserted in 
the Rercord by the distinguished Member from Arkansas, Mr. 
Caraway, which report immediately follows in the Recorp the 
extended remarks of the gentleman from Ohio. It is relevant 
to state also that the chairman of the Committee on Education, 
of which committee the gentleman from Ohio is a member, re- 
fused to sanction the printing of this evidence in favor of Dr. 
Cook, and that every possible effort was made to suppress this 
evidence. Why? Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it was oniy 
through the energetic efforts of the distinguished Member from 
New York, Mr. CHARLES B. Smiru, and the fine spirit of fair 
play and justice which characterized the distinguished Member 
from Arkansas, Mr. Caraway, that the report of the hearing 
before the Committee on Education was ever made public. 

As to the Copenhagen verdict, I personally have in my pos- 
sesslon the original document giving the report of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in regard to Dr. Cook's claims. This re- 
port is printed in Danish, which I read fluently, and that origl- 
nal report does not repudiate Dr. Cook. "This fact is further 
attested in Salmonsen’s Danish Encyclopedia, published in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1911, two years after the so often mis, 
quoted verdict was rendered. 

The Danes never have repudiated Dr. Cook. The claim that 
Dr. Cook submitted his data in full to the Danes is unjust. 1 
shall quote from a letter by Dr. Frits V. Holm, of whom Who's 
Who says: 

Dr. Frits V. Holm, G. C. C. M, K. C. L. O., M. R. A. S. 
journalist, explorer, lecturer.) 

Born near Copenhagen, Denmark, Jul 
inary examination at the 3 T and received (1895— 
1 2 an officer’s education in the Royal Danish Navy, visiting many 
countries on men of war. He has lectured in English, French, and 
Danish in 28 universities and institutions in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, and Mexico about his explorations. 

He is the author of numerous pavers on Far Eastern and other sub- 
jects, a doctor of philosophy, a Y y) Scout commissioner, a consulting 
editor of The Records of the Past, and holds a royal Danish license 
as sworn interpreter-translator, 5 many languages. He is a 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society Lon on), a gold medalist of the 
International Historical Society (Paris), an honorary member of the 
Royal Sauveteurs pocie Brussels), & r SE member of the 
Archaeological Society of 1816 (Paris) and of the Romanic Academy of 
Sciences, a life member of several Red Cross societies, of the Kihin Kai 
Moe . sna toe Royal Yacht Club (Copenhagen) ; also of the Authors’ 

u ndon). 

He has been decorated with the Grand Cross, with swords of the 
Order of St. Cyrillus and St. Methodius (Hol See , the Knight Com- 
mander Badge and Star of the Order El Busto del Liberatador (Ven- 
ezuela), the Knight’s Cross of the Royal Order of the Redeemer 
d and with other decorations and medals from Russia, France, 

pain, Belgium, Japan, Mexico, Liechtenstein, Cambodia, and Luang- 
Prabang—in all, 14 decorations. 

Dr. Holm writes, under date of May 8, 1914: 

“During my travels I have been ucky In making the acquaintance 
of many explorers, including arctic travelers. Among the latter have 
been Dr. Frithiof Nansen, Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, Knud Rasmussen, Roald Amundsen, and also Robert E. Peary 
and Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 

“TI feel convinced that all fair-minded and unbiased persons must 
admit that had there been no Peary expedition Dr. Cook's claim would 
have stood unchallenged. 

It was ed and exclusively the machinations of Mr. Peary and 
his henchmen that made ít possible, temporarily, to discredit Cook. 
Their work was indeed relentless, ungentlemanlike, and self-damnatory. 
Dr. Cook never had a chance against the wealthy coterie of the polar 
trust, and if he had one he did not avail himself of it. 

“There is, as far as I can see, absolutely no reason to disbelleve him. 
His book is a convincing document and sincere. 

* It is impossible to predict what a congressional eMart sata of the 
Cook claim may bring—it has been so long deferred—but I certainly 
hope it will come, and soon, But, if I may venture a prophecy, I 
should say that Dr. Cook will receive the thanks of Congress as well 
as his well-deserved gold medal, and that an Investigation, if earnest, 
of his affairs will bring to light facts and matters that will necessitate, 
for the honor of the country, a new Peary investigation, an investiga- 
tion into the affairs of the National Geographic Society, and, possibly, 
the prosecution of certain individuals.” 


Does the gentleman from Ohio TMr. Fess] consider Dr. Frits 
V. Holm to be a man without self-respect? 

The gentleman from Ohio says that Dr. Cook makes false 
claims of support by polar experts and arctic explorers. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the plain statement that I personally have read 


(Navigator, 
23, 1881, he passed a prelim- 
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the original letters of indorsement from the men whom Dr. 
Cook claims as his supporters nearly all of which are dated in 
1914 and some in 1915. 

The gentleman from Ohio makes special mention of Amund- 
sen, the discoverer of the South Pole, and quotes an alleged 
newspaper interview with Amundsen which he forgets to date, 
but which will be found in some of the newspapers of December, 
1909. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall quote from Capt. Amundsen's latest 
book, written since his discovery of the South Pole, long after 
the alleged interview above referred to was supposed to have 
been given: 
age 19: Roald Amundsen’s History of the South Pole, 


page 1 
Frederick A. Cook, of Brooklyn, was surgeon to the expedition, 
beloved and respected by all. As a medical man his calm and con- 
vineing presence had an excellent effect. As things turned out the 
3 responsibility fell upon Cook, but he Van the situation 
a wonderful way. Through his practical qualities he finally became 
N It ean not be denied that the Belgian antarctic expe- 
dition owes a great debt to Cook.” 


From volume 1, pages 23-24: 


“ Scurvy —! 5 and did such havoc that finally there 
was not a single man who esca being attacked by this fearful 
disease. Cook’s behavior at this time won the r t and devotion 
of all. It is not too much to say that Cook was the most popular 
man of the expedition, and he deserved it. From morning to night 
he was occupied with his many patients, and when the sun returned 
it happened not 1 hat after a strenuous — * work the 
doctor sacrificed h t’s sleep to go hunting seals penguins in 
order to provide tee h meat that was so greatly needed by all. 
* New Year’s Day a and went without any change in the 
The situation now began to be seriously threatening. 
expedition. In conjunction with 
ingenious way of sawing a chan- 


volume 1, 


i a 
agate Cook came to the aid of the 
Raconitza he had thought out a ve 
nel and thus reaching the nearest land. 'The proposal was submitted 
to the leader of the expedition and accepted by him. Both the plan 
and the method of carrying it out were well considered. After three 
weeks' hard work, dày and night, they at last reached the lead (open 
water). Cook was incontestably the leadi spirit in this work and 
ined such honor among the members of the expedition that I think 
t just to mention it. prisht, honorable, a and ayer 
in the extreme—such is the memory we retain of Frederick A. Cook. 

So far as Capt. Evelyn Briggs Baldwin and kie recent 
repudiation of Dr. Cook is concerned, I will only say that 
Capt. Baldwin went too far in his support of Dr. Cook to 
enable him to withdraw his support gracefully. He boasted 
that he based his arguments in favor of Cook on no personal 
opinion, but on scientific facts, which he as a practical and 
scientific navigator knew to be true and indisputable. He has 
many times stated that he could not deny the truth of Dr. 
Cook’s claims, even if he wished to do so. 

Even some of Mr. Peary’s friends look with disfavor on 
Capt. Baldwin's change of attitude. In an interview given to 
a reporter of the N. E. A.” on April 5, 1914, Mr. Henry 
Collins Walsh, the secretary of the explorers’ club of which Mr. 
Peary is a prime factor, said: 

Baldwin! That scoundrel? Why, he's a downright crook! The 
scum of the earth. Cook has nothing to fear from Baldwin. He can’t 
do Cook any harm. Nobody belleves him. 

The above interview took place more than three months after 
Capt. Baldwin’s “repudiation” of Dr. Cook. 

The gentleman from Ohio makes great capital of Dr. Cook's 
expulsion from membership in the Arctic Club of America, 
but fails to make any note of the fact that said expulsion took 
place at a forced meeting of the club when no quorum was 
present. Although this action occurred when Admiral Schley 
was president of the club, the admiral, who up to the day of his 
death was a staunch supporter of Cook, was not present at 
that meeting. 

In this connection I shall quote from a letter written less 
than a month ago—February 11, 1915—by a former vice 
president of the Arctic Club, which shows the secret manner 
in which Dr. Cook was dropped from the list of member- 
ship: 

I was not present at the meeting at which Dr. Cook was 
from the roll of membership of the Arctic C of America. 7 I E? not 
know that such action had been taken or I would ha my 
membership at once. 

TARLETON H. BEAN. 


Dr. Tarleton H. Bean is State fish culturist of the State of 
New York, with his office in the capitol at Albany. He has held 
this position since 1906. Prior to that time he was for seven 
years, 1880 to 1887, curator of fishes in the United States Na- 
tional Museum, and director of the New York Aquarium from 
1895 to 1898. He is also an educator of note, having been prin- 
cipal of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) High School for three years. 
He is a Chevalier, Légion d'Honneur, and officer of Mérite Agri- 
cole, France; Knight of the Imperial Order of Red Eagle, Ger- 
many; member of the Order of the Rising Sun, Japan; of the 
Danish. Fisheries Society and the Finland Fisheries Associa- 
tion. He is also an Arctic explorer of renown and the author 
of several valuable papers on Arctic subjects, Does the gentle- 


man from Ohio [Mr. Fess] consider Dr. Bean a man without 
self-respect? 

The action which the Arctic Club really took and which has 
never been repudiated is shown in the following quotation from 
a letter which is before me: 

The Arctic Club gave Dr. Cook a medal for discovery of the North 
Pole. It was presented to him by a committee at the 5 pu of New 
York; the same day Cook was given the “ m of the city." "The 
medal was of pure Viera gold, about 4 inches in . etüres-eighths 
Inch thick, designed by Count Santa Eulalia. 

The Arctic Club as a body has never considered Mr. Peary in any 
way, officially or otherwise. 

KERSTING. 

Mr. Rudolph Kersting wrote the above letter on February 26, 
1914, at which time he was secretary of the Arctic Club of 
America. 

The favorite bugaboo of Mr. Peary and his friends is Dr. 
Cook’s ascent of Mount McKinley. As was to be expected, the 
gentleman from Ohio refers to this as an unanswerable argu- 
ment. In reply to his misleading quotations it is only necessary, 
Mr. Speaker, to refer to the remarks of the distinguished Mem- 
ber from Illinois, Mr. Frank T. O'Ham, as extended in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 22, 1915. In those remarks 
the gentleman from Illinois disposes of the Mount McKinley 
slander effectually and finally. The statements made by him 
and the authorities quoted by him are ably supported and cor- 
roborated in a book entitled * Mount McKinley and Mountain 
Climbers' Proofs," by Edwin Swift Balch, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Balch is a graduate of Harvard University, with the degree of 
bachelor of arts; a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; member of the American Philosophical 
Society, of the National Geographie Society, the American Geo- 
graphieal Society, and in 1895 was president of the Philadelphia 
Geographical Society. He is a member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, England, and the author of many interesting and valu- 
able works on comparative art, geography, Arctic and Antarctic 
discoveries, and other scientific subjects. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] consider Mr. Balch a man without self- 
respect? 

The gentleman from Ohio refers with admiration to Mr. 
Peary’s refusal to openly discuss the polar controversy. 

I wish to say most emphatically, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
firmly convinced beyond doubt that Mr. Peary and his friends 
have neither the courage nor the evidence to appear before a 
final examining board of unbiased investigators, as Dr. Cook, to 
my knowledge, is ready and anxious to do. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the silence of Mr. Peary on the 
charges made against his claims to discovery and the use of 
anonymous material by his friends in attempting to bolster up 
those claims must be accepted as proof, positive and final, that 
he can not defend his title as discoverer. Since the polar con- 
troversy has assumed the proportions of a debate on the floors 
of Congress—some speeches on the subject having appeared as 
far back as December, 1914—why has the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Peary’s champion, failed to bring forth one argument or 
utter one word in reply to the plain statements of fact in the 


i remarks by various Members, including my own of February 


25, 1915, quoting the leading authorities of the world that Mr. 
Peary not only has no right to the title of discoverer of the 
North Pole, but that all of his other so-called discoveries are 
but figments of his overheated imagination and have no founda- 
tion in reality? 

Dr. Cook's campaign for recognition has not been conducted 
with the widespread distribution of anonymous and untruthful 
material, but with substantial and scientific facts. His observa- 
tions determining his position at the North Pole on April 21, 
1908, have béen recomputed, and his data shown in diagram, 
recomputed and plotted by Clark Brown, associate member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, and an engineer of the 
New York State Barge Canal. Mr. Brown’s computations and 
diagrams haye been recomputed and verified by five engineers 
and scientists of the highest standing, working independently 
of each other and without Dr. Cook’s knowledge, not one of the 
five being an acquaintance of Dr. Cook or in his employ, di- 
rectly or indirectly. The names of these men are: 

David R. Lee, B.S., C. U., 1889, member of American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. s 

J. M. Taylor, M. E., Cornell University, 1888. 

E. G. Raynor, C. E, B. S., New York University, 1903. 

R. L. Holt, C. E, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1904. 

J. ©. Green, Michigan Agricultural College, 1901, associate 
member American Society Civil Engineers. 

The recomputations and scientific calculations of Dr. Cook's 
astronomical and nautical observations by these unbiased and 
impartial experts place Dr. Cook at the North Pole beyond 
doubt or logical question on April 21, 1908. : 
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Mr. Ross's Letter—Recent Progress in the Philippines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MANUEL L.QUEZON, 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINES, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Speaker, I shall avail myself of the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Record by printing two 
papers, one written by Judge James Ross, of Manila, for the 
World Outlook, and the other by me for the Journal of Race 
Development. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

MR, ROSS'S LETTER. 
New Tonk, March 8, 1915. 


Eorron WorLD OuTLOOZz, New York. 


opportunity to present the other side. It h 
the writer held. 
m [3 


without his knowledge and not at the request or rg gre of anyone 
n 


Philippine Islands—every material interest he has in the world is 
there—and it will hardly be claimed by anyone that he would look 
with indifference upon the carrying out of any policies inimical to the 
business interest of the islands or to the welfare of the residents, native, 
American, or foreign. 

The writer lays no claim to knowledge of conditions in the islands 
or of the history of the American occupation of the Ene engen not 

by many others who have had equal opportunities for acquir- 

g information, nor would he have anything that may herein be said 
understood as an attempt to detract from the credit due the many able 
and conscientious men have had a part in the t work that has 
been done by our country for the benefit of the Filipino ple. Noth- 
ing is taken from them by giving credit where credit is due, and it In 
no way detracts from their merits to assert, as I do, that Francis 
Burton Harrison is a worthy successor of those who have preceded him 
in his high office. There has been an active, pus and apparently 
organized effort to discredit and misrepresent every act of the present 
Governor General, and in certain quarters a fixed determination to see 
nothing in anything he may do or propose. A most attractive gen- 
tleman—kindly, courteous, and affable in his dealings with all ele- 
ments of the community, and with every individual coming in contact 
with him—Mr. Harrison has, since the day of his arrival in the Islands, 
been made a target for a torrent of abuse and unfair criticism such 
as has never before been directed against Shy chief executive of the 
islands, with the exception of Mr. Taft, who in the early days of his 
direction of inr ped affairs became extremely be etter with a 
large and influential section of the American community, and for rea- 
sons almost identical with those which have inspired the bitter feeling 
now shown a st Mr. Harrison. Mr. Taft early announced the policy 
of "the Philippines for the eram thereby bringing down upon his 
head the wrath of hundreds of his fellow countrymen. An able and 
fair-minded man, inspired by the loftiest sentiments and holding very 
near to his heart the welfare of the 4 ped people, Mr. Taft’s motives, 

urposes, and policies were misunderstood and misre resented, as are now 

hose of Mr. Harrison. 'The conditions under which these two men be- 

gan their work in the islands are strikingly similar, with this difference : 
That it fell to the lot of Mr. Taft to inaugurate the McKinley policy 
and set in operation theorles and practices of government absolutely 
new to the poopie of the country, whereas the mocratic administra- 
tion at Washington and Mr. Harrison, as its representative in the Phil- 
ippines, came into office bound by precedents established through 15 
years of administration under the McKinley policy, of which they be- 
came the heirs and executors. Under the McKinley policy there had 
been steady, if slow, progress in enlarging the participation of the 
Filipinos in their own vernment; never has there been a backward 
step, and it Is inconceivable that there could have originated in the 
White House, the War Department, or the executive marsion at Manila 
a reactionar, pu or that there could be any thouzht of less liberal 
treatment of the Filipinos than that accorded them under the adminis- 
trations of McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 

I am not asserting that the McKinley-Taft policies were wrong; I be- 
lieve that in the main they were right, which is a good reason for con- 
tinuing them; but is it not, I ask, most unfair for the adherents and sup- 
porters of those originally responsible for the present Philippine licy 
of the United States to complain of the conscientious and consistent 
carrying out of these policies? The trouble, it seems to me, is that 
Gov. Harrison has treated very seriously the promises and pledges of 
the United States to the Die people, and that, finding the machine 
moving slowly, has speed. it up "—translated words into deeds an 
promises into performances. Much has been heard during the past year 
about the Filipinization of the Philippine service. ——5 not? Could 
the Americanization of the American civil service be made a subject of 
serious political controversy in this country? We have, as presently 
will be seen, the word of a distinguished and able administrator 
under the Republican régime that the Filipinization of the Por" 
service had not made satisfactory p: under his own administra- 
tion, And yet we hear from men who were closely associated with 
Gov. Gen. Forbes bitter complaints against Gov. Harrison for his efforts 
to make satisfactory progress along this line. 'These complaints have 


been founded largely upon the assertion that Filipinization has been 
carried out in a Le db detrimental to the efficiency of the government 


Service and with injustice to old and faithful American employees. I 
think it can be shown that this c is absolutely unfounded, and 
that in this, as In other matters, Gov. Harrison has acted with justice, 
moderation, good sense, and a due regard for the stability and efficiency 
of the civil service. The Hon. Dean C. Worcester, for many years a 
member of the Philippine Commission, and now a vigorous opponent of 
the Harrison administration, has said : 

“Many persons who do not believe that Filipinization has been ac- 
tively pushed by making nationality, not merit and faithful service, the 
e ats appointment, retention in office, and promotions have en 
m 

Permit me to here quote from President McKinley's instructions to the 
first Philippine Commission, afterwards made, in effect, a part of the 
organic law of the Philippine Islands, certainly a very fixed and definite 
part of the policy of the United States Government in the islands: 

“That in all cases the municipal officers, who administer the local 
affairs of the people, are to be selected by the people, and that wherever 
officers of more extended jurisdiction are to be selected in any way 
natives of the islands are to be preferred, and if they can be found 
competent and willing to perform the duties, they are to recelve the 
offices in preference to any others.” 

It is possible that Mr. McKinley was wrong, but no one—not even 
Mr. Worcester—has ever suggested the abandonment or material chang- 
1 of this policy, notwithstandi it would be difficult to make any- 
thing more clear than Mr. McKinley’s statement that nationality was 
to exercise an important Influence in the selection of officials and em-, 

loyees under the Philippine government. As late as 1909 Gov. Gen. 
"orbes, in his annual report, sald: 

“The figures for this year reveal the fact that the progress made in 
increasing the proportion of Filipino employees is not satisfactory.” 

It would seem from Gov. Forbes's statement that while the sound- 
ness of the Mesiniey principle was ized the practice had not 
come up to the des standard and that difficulties had been en- 
countered in carrying out this well-understood policy, but now that 
Mr. Harrison has endeavored to overcome these difficulties, and make 
progress satisfactory where it had been 5 before, he has 
met with criticism, complaint, and even with abuse. It is not denied, 
and no apology is offered therefor, that one of the most important 

licies of Mr. Harrison's administration has been to Filipin 

hilippine service, but it is equally true that in carrying out his policy 
he has been guided by prononce and a due regard for the efficiency of 
the government, as well as the atest consideration for deserving 
members of the public service. at this is true is shown by undis- 
puted evidence, including public records. Space does not permit of an 
extended review of the chan in the civil service made under Mr. 
Harrison's administration, but I make the assertion, and point to the 
records for its confirmation, that the Americans who are to-day the 
heads of the different bureaus under the Philippine government avera. 
a longer period of service in the islands than did the heads of the 
bureaus on the date when Gov. Gen. Harrison was inaugurated. Sev- 
eral changes were made by Gov. Harrison in the heads and assistant 
heads of bureaus; several were due to the voluntary resignation of the 
incumbents, others to removal for cause, and others to the necessities 
of the service and decreased d aber gy Only two Filipinos have 
been on to head bureaus formerly directed is Americans, one of 
them being to the position of executive secretary made vacant by the 

r: 


promotion of Mr. ank W. Carpenter to the important post of gov- 
ernor of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. The s cer uran 
aving n 


has not been operated in the MU very few men 
brought out from the United States to fill positions there, and there 
have been a great many cases of promotion of Americans who had ren- 
dered long and faithful service to the government, A few examples 
that may cited are the case of Mr. Carpenter, above referred to; the 
selection of Mr. Sam Ferguson, an old employee of the bureau of justice 
and executive bureau, as private secretary to the Governor General; 
Cape Shearer, as special agent of the executive bureau; Mr. J. J. 
Rafferty, promoted from a'subordinate position in the bureau of customs 
to be director of the bureau of internal revenue; and Mr. Edwards, 
romoted from assistant director to director of the bureau of agriculture, 

any other cases could be cited if space permitted. And what of War- 
wick Greene, a close personal friend of . Gen, Forbes, retained as 
director of public works, and of French and Manning, promoted to the 
positions of auditor and treasurer, 8 on v. Harrison's 
recommendation? But to keep within e allotted space, rmit me 
to take up briefly the specific charges contained in the Taft letter. 
The writer of that letter says “ business is utterly stagnant,” and claims 
that this condition existed before the European war began. I deny the 
implication that the alleged stagnation of business is the fault of the 
pront administration. There had been a neral and widespread 

epression in business throughout the world before the beginning of the 
war, and the war has worked no prester havoc with business in the 
Philippine Islands than it has in this country, notwithstanding we have 
suffered severely from the closing of the markets of the world to our 
hemp, tobacco, and copra. 

r. Taft’s correspondent says that no new investments have come to 
the islands. May I ask whether there is an abundance of capital for 
investment in new enterprises in the United States? As a matter of 
fact, it is a matter within my knowledge that several investments in 
enterprises initiated after the inauguration of Mr. Harrison are held up 
for no other reason than the European war, and I am in a ition to 
assert and maintain that Gov. Harrison has shown himself friendly 
to business and has done everything within his power to encourage the 
investment of capital in the islands, and in carrying out this policy has 
refuted the charge that “ practically no relations exist between the new 
officials and the American MR I am surprised that anyone 
with sufficient standing to warrant Mr. Taft's making a communication 
from him public would make the assertion that there is practically 
no government." Anyone who had resided in the islands for a year 
previous to Mr. Harrison's inauguration and for the year succeeding it 
could go about from one department and bureau of the government to 
another, from the highest to the lowest, without observing any material 
change in conduct of government business. And the statement that 
what government there is is in the hands of the Nationalist Party and 
Messrs. Osmeña and Palma is no more true than it was under the 
administrations of Gov. Forbes, Gov. Smith, Gov. Ide, or of Mr. Taft 
himself. Messrs. Osmefia and Palma and Mr. QUEZON, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Philippine Islands in Washington, are men of the high- 
est character and standing. They are natural, selected, and approved 
leaders of their people, and very properly they are consulted about a 
pointments and other matters closely related to the welfare of th 
peo; as they were, or at least were supposed to 
administrations. The statement that the Governor General seldom 
comes to his office, while perhaps not intentionally misleading is so in 
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effect. The fact is that Gov. Harrison has adopted the practice of doing 
office work and seeing visitors at Malacanang Palace. his official resi- 
Gence, where commodious quarters are provi for that purpose, rather 
than at the Ayuntamiento or government building, where much valuable 
time was consumed in having to receive callers with no important busi- 
ness and being bothered with small details properly attended to by 
subordinates. Mr. Harrison has been most regular and punctual in 
his attendance upon meetings of the Philippine Commission, over 
which he presides. He is a hard-working and painstaking official, and 
neglect of duty is about the last accusation that anyone at all well 
acquainted with Lim would venture to bring against him. 

1 pass, for lack of space, the statements of Mr. Taft's correspondent 
concerning certain other minor matters. but wish briefly to notice the 
charge concerning the bureau of agriculture. As heretofore stated, 
Mr. Edwards was promoted from assistant director to director of this 
important bureau, succeeding Mr. Taylor. It will be well to note that 
Mr. Taylor was an importation from the United States, without experi- 
ence in the islands or knowledge of local conditions, while Mr. - 
wards, a man of high attainments and character, has been connected 
with the bureau for 12 years, is thoroughly familiar with its operations 
and with the peculiar conditions with which this bureau has to deal. 

If the bureau of public works has been disorganized, as charged, it 
js due to the retention of Mr. Forbes's appointee and personal friend. 
Again, os does not permit of a detailed analysis of the charges made 
by Mr. Taft's anonymous correspondent, but at this moment I recall 
in connection with the bureau of prisons, concerning which complaint 
is also made, that the head of that bureau resigned voluntarily and 
was succeeded by a opm dp competent and qualified man, long in 
the Philippine government service. The alleged disturbances at 
Iwahig came to my, notice for the first time in Mr. Taft's letter, but 
even if the statements concerning them are true they can not be con- 
nected with the change of bureau chiefs, and the incident referred to is 
one that might occur at any time in any prison. Much is made of the 
killing of an American school-teacher. hool-teachers as a rule re- 
ceive the most kindly treatment and the greatest consideration from 
the people of the country. There have, however, been several in- 
stances under former administrations where teachers have been the 
victims of murderous attacks made for test quod of robbery. This, how- 
ever, is the first time I have ever heard of such an unfortunate occur- 
rence being charged against the administration, Perhaps the most un- 
founded charge of all, and showing how little knowledge the writer of 
the letter to Mr. Taft has of the conditions in the islands, is the one 
relating the reorganization of the judiciary, an incident of which was 
the abolishment of the court of land registration. I confidently assert, 
and will be sustained by the vast majority of residents of the islands, 
including Americans and nine-tenths of the practicing lawyers, that the 
3 reorganization act was one of the best measures ever enacted 

y a Philippine Legislature. Instead of impairing the efficiency of the 
courts in the matter of registration of land titles, it has greatly in- 
creased it by abolishing a special court composed of 5 judges, which 
formerly had exclusive furisdiction in the adjudication and registration 
of land titles, and vesting this jurisdiction in the court of first instance, 
composed of about 40 judges. Every one of the judges of the land 
court was provided for by being reappointed a judge of the court of 
first Instance, and a few new districts were, for the good of the service, 
created, The judiciary reorganization act provided that all the judges 
of the courts as they existed prior to the passage of the act should on 
a specified date vacate their positions. This placed it in the power of 
the Governor General to appoint in the neighborhood of 40 judges, and 
let it be recorded and remembered to the everlasting credit of Francis 
Burton Harrison that with this wer placed in his hands and con- 
fron'ed with the temptation of making spoils of judicial positions, with 
pressure being brought upon him from all sides for and against candi- 
dates for these positions, he reappointed every one of the old judges, all 
of whom had received their appointments under former administra- 
tions. It is also generally conceded that the appointments made by 
him to the newly created positions and the changes in assignments and 
stations of judges made necessary under the new act were made with 
admirable judgment, the i Sion rch when made meeting with gen- 
eral commendation, even from newspapers opposed to many of the 
policies of Mr. Harrison's administration. 

have no idea as to the identity of the writer of the letter to Mr. 
'Taft—1 impute no bad faith or misrepresentation to him—but it is as 
clear to me as it must be to anyone familiar with the conditions In the 
Philippine Islands that if a nonresident of the islands, he has been 
very badly misinformed, and if a resident, he has not taken the trouble 
to ascertain the facts, or else has allowed his judgment to be distorted 


by partisanship. 
1 p JAMES Ross, Manila, P. J. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
[By Manuel L. Quezon, Resident Commissioner from the Philippines.] 


(Reprinted from the Journal of Race Development, vol. 5, No. 3, 
January, 1915.) 


American 4 in the future of the Philippines aud in the present 
solution o 


uestions to which no a ae or satisfactory answer has been 
For a long time past 


ny and in the 

articularly anx- 
ous that it shall not be assumed by any that I accept the standards of 

progress for the 5 that have been proposed, whether con- 

sciously or unconsciously, whether directly or indirectly, by insincere or 

5 speakers who have expressed themselves upon insular ques- 
ons. 
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I will in, however, by assuming that what 1s desired first of all 
is a discussion of progress in the Phllippine Islands from sn American 
standpoint, and that what it is desired to know is the extent of the 

that has been made since the inauguration of the Philippine 
of the present administration as regards government, economic 
affairs, and nationa! and social development. Let us start with the 
quon of government. In the year 1907 the American rulers of the 

hilippines, acting in accordance with the provisions of the Philippine 
civil government act, brought into existence the Philippine Assembly, 
a legislative body intended to represent the ope of the islands and 
to act as a lower house of legislature, the P up ine Commission, with 
its minority of Filipinos, acting as the upper. is a well-known fact 
that this assembly in its earlier To was es erus as a highly credit- 
able and efficient body, measured by standa of western civilization 
and governmental method. The fact that it was so was attested by 
former President Taft, then Secretary of War, by many Members of 
Congress, by M ay observers, as well as by politicians with their 
own axes to mo . In fact, too much was said of the efficient and sat- 
isfactory quality of the Philippine Assembly. It became an article of 
party faith in the United States to show that the assembly had worked 
well because of the fact tbat it had been created by a certain political 
party, and must therefore be held to justify the expectations and predic- 
tions of those who had established it. The simple fact in the case was 
that had the assembly been in truth what its fulsome admirers said it 
was it would not have been a very serviceable or useful body. Had it 
continued to be docile, not to say subservient, merely meening the 
political desires and wants of those who had created it, in order that it 
might be used as a pawa in their litical pus it would not have 
been a body in which any native Filipino could fairly feel pride. The 
fact that it was a genuine governmental agency was evidenced by the 
fact that as soon as its members had gained experience in the methods 
they were to follow and had squarely before them the pais questions 
with which UT were to deal, they began to be somewhat restive. They 
felt that the Philippine Commission, with its great body of subordinate 
foreign officeholders, receiving salarles which to native minds seemed 
utterly exorbitant, was not managing affairs in the public interest. 
They were disturbed at the apparent inability to reduce the amount of 
money paid to foreigners, at the bad distribution of appropriations, and 
at the lack of satisfactory legislation on economic topics. It was upon 
these grounds that the assembly for three years in succession refu to 
pass the budget recommended to it by the Philippine Commission acting 
ns the upper house of legislature, and it was because of this refusal to 
[E the Increasing exactions of the foreign officeholders in the islands 
hat the assembly was constantly denounced as a recalcitrant and 
inefficient body and that efforts were made to demonstrate to the Ameri- 
can publie that it had been a failure. : 

President Wilson, upon the advent of his administration, took up 
the 1 question for very thoughtful study, and determined that 
the dimen did not lie in too much “native government," but in too 
little. Without waiting for MESTRE by Congress, he took a ste 

laced within his power by the Philippine organic act. He determine 
o name a majority of Filipinos as members of the commission, and in 
so doing he placed the control of both branches of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Philippine government in the hands of the inhabitants of 
the islands, It is true that the Filipinos thus named as members of 
the commission were appointed by 


pro 
policy 


him and were not elected by the 
people, but his choices were satisfactory to the rank and file of the 
population, and the result, therefore, was to give the control of their 
own legislative body to the inhabitants in a very real sense. I have 
shown that the P Wippies Assembly had already demonstrated its 
capacity by refusing to become a mere tool in the hands of a group of 
foreign autocrats. So the House of Commons acted during the critical 
early years when the establishment of English self-government was in 
the balance. So every self-governing nation has demanded that its 
legislative representatives should act, A different kind of test was, 
however, to be imposed upon the 5 of the Filipino people 
upon the advent of the new régime im the ie iat gu in October, 1913. 
Could the newly constituted legislative body do constructive work? 
Could it deal successfully with the problems presented to it? I do 
not care, writing in a scientific journal, to pass too hastily upon either 
of these quatn however strongly I may entertain opinions and 
beliefs. Little more than one year has elapsed since the beginning of 
the new era. What | can say with confidence is that that 
been conspicuously successful and has produced results whic 
be held by any standards to be eminently satisfactory. 

When Goy. Gen. Harrison, who had been named by President 
Wilson to succeed former Gov. Gen. Forbes, reached the Philippines, 
he found a serious threat of financial disaster in the islands. The 
insular government had been brought to the brink of bankruptcy. 
I can best describe the situation which existed there in the words of 
Gov. Gen. Harrison himself, who in his first message to the Philippine 
Legislature said: 

“The most pressing need of the hour is economy in the public 
expenditures. his matter, in my opinion, is the most important ques- 
tion now affecting the success and welfare of this government. Based 
upon the estimates of probable recepte and expenditures for the current 
fiscal year, as published by the auditor, it is probable that the govern- 
ment, without the adoption of a drastie 1 of economy, is face to 
face with a deficit of about four and a half million putos 

“From June 30, 1908, when the surplus in the insular treasury was 
P17,409,804.97, the surplus has fallen as of June 30, 1913, to P14,- 
230,220.23. Of this sum, however, about P5,000,000 is only nominally 
available, it pant invested in supplies and having been carried to the 
surplus account in 1911, thus leaving an actual cash surplus in hand 
at the conclusion of the last fiscal year of only about P9,000,000. 

“This shrinkage in the available surplus of the Government has come 
about notwithstanding the fact that during this perlod of four years 
the sum of 6,000,000 has been obtained by the sale of an issue of 
public-works bonds, and expended out of the treasury, and notwith- 
standing the further fact that a little less than $3,500,000 from the 
gold-standard fund has during this period passed through the treasury 
in the same way. 

“At the present rate the auditor on June 30, 1913, estimated that the 
current expenditures of tbis government would exceed the income by 
about 52,000,000 'in the course of the fiscal year. In this connection it 
is fair to say that the insular collector of customs, in making his esti- 
mate to the auditor, properly discounted the fact that owing to the 
limited importation of rice the customs revenues would fall, and they 
actually have fallen in the first two months about P1,600. . It is 


ear has 
would 


also fair to state that the estimates made at the same time by the 
collector of internal revenue were probably exaggerated when he pre- 
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dicted an increase of about P1,000,000 in Internal revenue; in any event 
it is certain that this expected increase has not only failed to materialize 
thus far, but that we are actually running behind the internal-revenue 
receipts of the Lady Sec year in a sum which for the first three 
months has exceeded P100,000. This decrease may possible be offset by 
the collection of the new income tax. 

“While it Is possible that the income from customs nar improve 
somewhat from the present date, approximately $?3,000,000 may be 
figured as the probab!e deficit based upon the ordinary income and 
expenditures of-the government for the present year. To this we must 
add the sum of $1,500,000 of which the treasury is to be deprived in 
the balance of the current year by the passage of the Underwood tariff 
bill, which removes the tax upon exports.” 

These words of Gov. Harrison were not exaggerated. It was for the 
new government to attempt to remedy the state of things they indicated. 
The subject was at once taken in hand and substantial economies were 
effected. A revised budget was prepared and adopted and thereby a 
saving of over one million and a half dollars in current expenses 
annually was brought about. Gov. Gen. Harrison was able at the end 
of his first session's work with the Philippine Legislature to review 
the work done In terms of the utmost satisfaction and to give the 
im gnis the highest encomium for its industry, dil ce, and ability. 
Mis opinion in this re has been echoed by reliable witnesses of 
every shade of political opinion, and to-day there is a general, if in 
some quarters unwilling, agreement that the new government of the 
islands has been wholly successful, and that the fears expressed by 
professionally pessimistic persons at the outset were baseless. 

These were not dle words of compliment. Their truth has been 
amply attested since the time they were uttered by many different 
observers, although to m who knew Mr. Harrison and his motives no 
such attestation was y. Persons who are interested in knowin 
how far Filipinos were responsible for the work thus accomplishe 
should remember that this was done during a penoa when no American 
commissioners were present in the islands, with the sole exception of 
Gov. Gen. Harrison, who had then just arrived. It is no detraction 
from the high quality of Mr. Harrison's leadership to sex. that the suc- 
cesses which he has so generously recognized were e product of 
M effort and Filipino determination to improve governmental 
conditions. 

Nor was the improvement in the situation entirely confined to finan- 
cia! affairs. In the following table, prepared by a capable journalistic 
given a digested summary of exactly 


observer resident in the islands, is 
what has been accomplished : 


The same observer in commenting upon this showing says: 

“It will be seen that whereas the percentage of bills passed 
assembly and enacted by the legisiature fell from 39 last year to 30 
for this year's session, the percentnge of commission bilis passed by 
the legislature rose from 30 to 72. 

“The decrease in the number of assembly bills enacted was largely 
Aue to the fact that the extrao labors involved in the framing 
in the general ap mne bilt resulted in the holding over of a 
great many bills e lower house without action. oreover, due 
to the renaissance of the national spirit, there was more activity in 
the lower house in the matter of framing bills and more initiative in 
the presentation of measures. Then, the commission was very cautious 
in its consideration of bills arising in the lower house, and brought 
its superior wisdom and experience to bear on measures arising there. 
It thus performed its intended function as f check upon the more 
youthful and exuberant spirits of the 3 

“On the other hand, e unbounded confidence of the assembly in 
the commission, a new condition in Philippine legislation, is demon- 
strated by the fact that 72 per cent of bills passed in the upper house 
were approved by the lower chamber. Compare this figure with the 
30, 25, and 35 of the three previous years. 

the last session 101 bills were enacted into law. For the 
three previous years the figures are 69, and 50. 
a ‘negotiable instruments’ 


a bill granting a franchise for 
: —— In the following session the 


g speed limits, etc.; and 

roviding for rere dee inspection of the municipal 

poire orces in the islands. is latter law was never enforced for 

ck of appropriation. ng the session of 1912—13 the only impor- 

tant laws enacted were a bill providing for the tion 1 peius 

ary medicine, and a appro- 
f the islands. 


an act 


received 
those who were affected b 
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missals of American offi 


it. The charge was made 
that wholesale d 


s were occurring, and that 


re 
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Secretary of War Garrison; in responding to this and other such 
attacks, has stated the situation clearly and concisely in answer to 
questions put to him by a trusted interviewer, and 1 can not do better 
than to cite his words: 

"Question. Have there been any unusual dismissals of American 
employees under the Harrison administration? 

“Answer. No; the number of dismissal has not been unusual. It has 
increased slightly, due to necessary retrenchment. The number, how- 
ever, is not one-half of what it was in years like 1903 and 1904, nor so 
great as it was In 1905 and 1906, where there was an effort at retrench- 
ment. 

"Question. What is there in the charge that the civil-service rules 
have been disregarded? How many Americans, all told has Gov. Har- 
rison taken out to the Philippines and put into positions there? 

“Answer. Not a single instance has been brought to my attention 
where it was charged that Gov. Harrison had disregarded civil-service 
rules. Fewer Americans have been taken to the islands during Gov. 
Gen. Harrison's administration than during any similar period in recent 


years. 

“Of Americans coming from the United States since his arrival, he 
has appointed the collector of customs, one member of the municipal 
— — of the city of Manila, and one member of the public utilities com- 
mission. 

* Question. What are the important positions to which the Governor 
General might, if he so desired, appoint his American political friends? 

"Answer. First. the chiefs of bureaus of the government, of which 
there are about 22. Second, the judges of first instance in the islands. 
of which there are 36. All of these judicial positions have been filled 
by appointment since Gov. Harrison arrived in the islands. Third, 
miscellaneous appointments, such as the members of the municipal board 
of the city of Manila, governor of the department of Mindanao and 
Sulu, and members of the public utilities commission. 

Question. Now, Mr. Secretary, in how many of these has the gov- 
Uere pnay appointed Americans brought by him from the United 

ates 

“Answer. Of the heads of the bureaus of the Philippine government 
Gov. Harrison appointed one—the collector of customs—from the United 
States, Dr. Herstein. Dr. Herstein had been an employee of the United 
States Civil Service for some years. He was a expert employed 
in the framing of the recent United States tariff. His politics are not 
known to me. 

He appointed as a member of the munici board of the city of 
Manila Dr. Fitzsimmons, who had served in the islands formerly. 

He appointed as a member of the public utilities commission Stephen 

sal, a well-known American newspaper and lite: man. 

“He reappointed every judge of first instance on the bench, and in 
pung me remaining vacancies he selected two Americans, one of whom 
had n long in the service of the islands and one who had been in the 
islands tr a short time in the civil service, but had previously been 
in the civil service of the United States. 

K on. What basis is there for the tatement that business 18 
disorganized in the isiands and that the economic conditions are upset? 

“Answer. About as much basis as there is for such a statement 
with reference to the United States. It is perfectly well known to any- 
one who is searching for the truth that there has been a world-wide 
business depression, and that while in cular communities this de- 
pression may have been enhanced or mi 1 by local conditions, this 

s only been in the matter of degree. In the ppines, due to the 
exclusively agricultural basis of business, this ression has been 
least. Unquestionably, some business men wished to know the course 
that this administratlon purposed to pursue before they embarked in 
any extension of their business —— But to suggest seriously 
that there has been any panicky condition produced in the Philippines 
by anything that this government has done or left undone is simply to 

te that which has not the basis of truth. 

"I think it is not the least of the achievements of the Filipino people 
and of their legislative body that, in spite of every kind of misrepre- 
sentation and attack, they have continued steadfastly on tbeir way, 
advancing in the poseen which they have mapped out for themselves, 
not terrified by vicious eriticism or by the fear of losing the greater 
powers that have been extended to them, and, on the other hand, never 
seeking to retaliate upon those who had subjected them to aspersion and 
abuse, nor allowing themselves to be ied into any excesses. They have 
been steady, faithful, and determined. 

“In economic affairs the islands have had to endure their share of the 
losses and difficulties consequent upon the European war, just as has 
been true of every other portion of the world. In some particulars 
they have suffered with exceptional severity, such articles as copra 
being deprived of almost their entire market. This, however—it is to 
be hoped, at least—is a temporary condition. The activity and energy 
of the people have been stimulated by the prospect of better govern- 
ment, and tead of a retrograde movement in commerce or agriculture, 
which has been predicted by professional pessimists at the outset of 
new me, there had, prior to the present temporary troubles due to 
war, been a marked advance, as the following official figures will show: 

“The fiscal year 1912—1. e. the year ending June 30, 1912— wa 
measured by the total of imports, the most prosperous year up to tha 
time in the history of the Philippines. The total imports were $54,- 
549,980. But the dark spot was that of this total $10,519,949 was 
rice, the result of an unusually disastrous failure of the Philippine rice 


crop. 
oP; In the fiscal year 1913 the total imports showed an Increase over 
Ero 0887 year of $56,327,583, though the imports of rice were but 
* The reports of Philippine commerce have now been received to in- 
clude the month of May, 1914. I give the following from the records 
for purposes of comparison: 


Total imports for 11 months ending May, 19122 $48, 522, 580 

Total imports for 11 months ending May, 1918..--.-.___._ 51, 543, 134 

Total for 11 months ending May, 1914--......-......._ 50, 876, 025 
“For the same periods, omitting rice: 

1912 eos — 39,731, 895 

1913 — 43, 825, 329 

1914 ee lp ͤ vv | MiB DEN, 190 


8 the total during these three periods there were from the United 
es: 


J 8 


“In face of this it is idle to talk of depression or lack of con- 
fidence.” 
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Throughout the whole period, during which these transformations 


have been occurring, there Las been profound peace in the islands. The 
native force, the constabulary, is amply able to take care of all police 
duty, and except for mere practice marches there is little for American 
soldiers and officers stationed in the Philippines to do. The Phili 
pines are a peaceful, agricultural country, thoroughly and growingly 
alle to manage their own affairs. keenly desirous of doing so, and hope- 
fully awaiting the time when the United States will fulfill the many 
promises and assurances furnished by American statesmen that such a 
condition of self-control will be established. I might MIS upon the 
continued and promising advance in education in the Philippines, but 
so much has been said upon that subject that it scarcely seems neces- 
sary to repeat what is already a twice-told tale. 
It. 


respect lived 
advancement 


are so, they 
intended to 


try or group of countries, however elevated may be the civilization of 
the latter. I would go further than this and say that even If such a 
nation did not do as well in the initial stages of self-government as it 
might do with foreign preceptors, nevertheless the slower and less per- 
fec ppm was the more solid and stable, and therefore vastly to be 
preferred. 

As I have said in another connection 
statement that any nation can successfull rect the course of develop- 
ment that must be followed by another. The education of the individual 
is most successful when it affords the best vehicle for self-expression ; 
the education of the nation or the race proceeds most naturally as a 
matter of internal evolution. Mistakes may be made, and when made 
they bring thelr own penalty. Now, as ayers, it is true that experi- 
ence is the best teacher, and that only by endeavoring, aspiring, and 
striving can a government attain to parent eai] That Nas been 
conspicuous! the history of the Anglo-Saxon race. agna Charta was 
not bestowed. by some friendly conqueror, but was the product of long 
years of stru — — and effort. American constitutional government was 
not the zift of Howe, Cornwallis, or the King of England. Is there not 
a way of national progress from within as compared with that stimu- 
lated from without, that hasty thinkers seem sometimes to overlook? 
Are we mindful of the fact that the one priceless advantage of self- 
development is that it proceeds along the 9 75 lines, in accord with 
the tendencies, pecullarities, and special abilities of the people; in other 
words, that it is always a natural wth, while progress imposed from 
without may result In an unnatural type of evolution? 

Without being overcritical, let me speak of this matter frankly. It 
is a fact that the work of Americans in the 3 has not been 
as free from errors as the former officials of the Philippine Government 
in their self-laudation would have us belleve, There have mis- 
takes—mistakes that were very expensive to the ve nd taxpayers ; 
there have been injustices and wrongs. Some SEDE ave been over- 
done and other things have been neglected, I do nof, however, on that 


I een most seriously the 


account underrate the value of that work as a whole, and I gladly 
reiterate that considering all the circumstances Americans have done 
marvels. No government of men is free from shortcomings. I only 


wish to note the fact that some of the mistakes which their representa- 
tives have made in the Philippines, because of their ELTE with 
the people and the country, would not have been made by Filipinos 
acting for themselves. 

do not believe that either the Filipinos or any other eastern people, 
if left to themselves, would cither reject or be unable to assimilate 
western civilization. uite the contrary. We have the example of 
Japan, and China herself is beginning to furnish another illustration of 
the same sort. Japan, without falling under the rule of another 
nation, nevertheless made marvelous progress within a short time. If 
it be remembered that when Japan began her development she was 
much less familiar with occidental civilization than were we when we 
sought to organize our own government, it would seem apparent that 
we should have made at least the same advance, When Japan decided 
that in order to live she must adopt modern and sccidental methods, 
she knew absolutely nothing of their technique, and yet how brief a 
time did she require to adopt those methods and even to surpass some 
of the older powers. What was it that Japan did? She sent her sons 
throughout the world to acquire learníng, and occidental instruction ; 
she brought to her land men who could teach every branch of human 
knowledge and who could help to organize a modern government. 
Would anyone pretend to say that because of this foreign help Japan's 
was not a oor of self-development and progress? Why can Filipinos 
not accomplish, by using the same means, what Japan has accomplished ? 
Who can say that Japan would have made as much progress had she 
fallen under a foreign yoke? 

The Filipinos are showing that they are amply capable of taking 
over and assimilating the beneficial ideas of western nations, adapting 
them to their own use, fitting them to the needs of thetr peculiar situ- 
ation, and drawing intellectual sustenance therefrom. This has been the 
history of successful civilizations everywhere. They have not advanced 
by a process of mental Inbreeding, but by a process of crossing them- 
selves intellectually with the best strains they could find the world over, 
It is not progress, but just the reverse, if a nation be compelled to con- 
fine itself to imitation of another and if it be debar-ed from selecting 
useful elements of civilization, education, social custom, and govern- 
ment wherever it can find them throughout the world. I refuse to test 
the progress of Filipinos by the extent to which they have adopted 


American customs, law, and clyilization, whether in their desirable or 
in their undesirable aspects. It is a sign of progress that they have 
succeeded in assimilating so regir those elements of civilization and 
of tnought in which America stands conspicuous, Tais does not mean 
that for the future they should be debarred from following any other 
models. Least of all does it signify that whenever there is a departure 
from American practice such departure should afford the basis for bitter 
criticism. In the fundamentals of civilized life and thought, Fillpinos, 
considering the opportunities they have had, tke chazacter of their pre- 
ceptors, the nature of their surroundings, have done conspicuously well. 
The seed planted in the Islands, whether indigenous or whether brought 
there from Spanish, American, or other sources, has not fallen upon 
stony ground, but has vies des forth manyfold, particularly since the 
inhabitants have been permitted to cultivate |t, It should continue to 
do so, and that such will be the case Is convincingly attested by the 
accelerated advance in all good things that has been realized since the 
inhabitants were glven the power and responsibility to govern them- 
selves in some measure, and were made to feel thé responsibility for 
such mistakes of temper, judgment, or policy as they might commit, 
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HON. WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD. 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 
RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am greatly disappointed at 
our failure to enact rural-credits legislation during this Congress. 
While the Sixty-third Congress has enacted a great deal of con- 
structive legislation in the interest of the people, yet it seems to 
be impossible for the House and Senate to agree on a rural- 
credits bill. In the closing hours of the Congress a committee, 
composed of Senators and Representatives, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the entire subject of rural credits and report a bill 
by the 1st of next January, and it is hoped that this com- 
mittee will hold hearings and make a real and thorough investi- 
gation of the subject and report a bill which will be workable 
and in the interest of the farmers of this country. There is 
no doubt in my mind that one of the chief troubles regarding 
rural-credits legislation has been the method employed in in- 
vestigating the subject. Let me say, further, that it is my 
candid belief that the farmers will never get any desirable 
rural-credits legislation until we improve the methods of in- 
vestigation heretofore employed. 

The committee recently selected by Congress to investigate 
this subject and report a bill should without delay call upon 
the various farmers’ organizations of the country and ask them 
to send their experts before the committee, such of their experts 
as have studied the financial institutions and the character- 
istics of the investing classes of this country, and the bills 
the farmers present should be drawn with reference to our 
institutions and the characteristics of our investors, and it is 
the duty of the committee to glve the farmers an opportunity 
to present their bills. It is not the duty of the Government to 
become the bill collector for the public, but it is the duty of 
the Gcvernment to establish courts where those entertaining 
the belief that they have a just cause of action against others 
may appear and present their contention. And the same rule 
applies to the important question of rural credits. The requests 
already presented to Congress for a change in the method of 
investigating this question are sufficient to warrant us in acting 
upon them. Some of the leading farm journalists of the coun- 
try have requested it. The legislative committee of the National 
Grange has expressly requested it; so, also has a change been 
requested by all the leading members of the Farmers’ Union, 
besides there have been several hundred petitions presented to 
Congress by farmers demanding this method. But even if there 
had not been a single petition or request asking for this method, 
and even though the investigating bodies pursuing another 
method had not made such lamentable failures, still this new 
method appeals with such force to my judgment that I do not 
hesitate to say we should have given it to the farmers. Four 
resolutions have been introduced seeking to put this new method 
in operation—one was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
SHEPPARD of Texas and three in this body by Mr. CANDLER of 
Mississippi, Mr. DooLrrrLE of Kansas, Mr. HELGESEN of North 
Dakota. 

Section 2 of those resolutions reads as follows: 


SEC. 2. That such subcommittee or investigatin 
hereinafter referred to as the commission, shall hol 
investigations in such manner that will permit 
mission’s opinion, have sufficient authoritative 


body, which is 
Its hearings and 
rsons who, in the com- 
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lose by an open and scientific investigation of this question. An ordi- 
nary investigation would not establish à market for one dollar of his 


paper. 

Pet me call your attention to the movement which Mr, H. S. 
leylen, of Aberdeen, Miss, is going to inaugurate to get the rural press 
to take this up and urge the commission to conduct its hearings in the 
manner provided by the Sheppard and Candler-Doolittle-Helgesen reso- 
lutions. Mr. Gilleylen desires the officers of the press association of 
. each State to select one successful and wide-awake farmer in each rural 

congressional district to cooperate with him and the press. He desires 
such an association of farmers to aid, first, in securing a proper inves- 
tigntion from the new commissfon; second, in selecting a monetary 
expert to represent them before the commission; third, to meet him in 
Washington, D. C., one week after Congress convenes in December 
next, and take time in going over the bill presented to the commission 
by their expert and meeting the Members Congress and letting them. 
know their views on the bill. 

If the rural press would take this 
mission decides to grant this request, y would very tar the iet 
est zood for the farmer that was ever accomplished in the same length 
of time. Let every which takes this up send to the Rural Credit 
of each paper con- 
ting this subject, 


Hp and keep at it until the com- 
the 


so that the; resented to the commission. They will be pre- 
sented and sank tute g ent memorial to the press. There should 
be no let-up ress until this simple request is granted by the 


R. C. MILLIKEN, 


Reduetion of Salaries of Postal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1915. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have received a number of 
complaints recently from postal employees in Chicago and many 
other cities throughout the country, who claim to have had 
their salaries reduced without warrant of law through an order 
issued by First Assistant Postmaster General Roper. On inves- 
tigation, I learned that about the middle of January a number 
of postmasters of the largest cities throughout the country had 
been summoned to Washington by instructions of the Postmas- 
ter General for the purpose of considering ways and means to 
reduce expenditures in order to meet the falling off in postal 
revenues. Shortly after this meeting a circular letter was 
mailed to the several postal stations in Chicago, of which the 
following is a copy: 


JANvARY 26, 1915. 
Cireular No. 6. 


ECONOMIES IN THE SERVICE. 


The recom of the office have seriously decreased. The post office 
being operated as a business institution, its expenditures, therefore, 
must not exceed its receipts, and it becomes 
et pee of operation, 

he office does not desire to reduce the force of employees in order to 
meet this condition, which would involve the returning to the sublist of 
a certain number of employees in order of their efficiency, regardless of 
their period of service. It is necessary, however, imm tely to prac- 
tice the most rigid economy, and therefore no for auxiliary 
service must be used except in eme cy and upon authorization. 

The parcel-post wagons assign to the following stations will be 
withdrawn on or about February 1 and arrangement made to effect 
delivery of pareel post now handled by these wagons by collectors under 
an arrangement worked out by the collection department. The carriers 
MAC to parcel-post wagons will be returned temporarily to sub- 
service, 

Armour, Garfield, Lake View, Carpenter, Englewood, Chicago, Hyde 
Park, Yards, Wicker Park, Fifty-first, C, D, gena Jackson, North 
Halsted Stations are directed to this office. The names of any clerks 
or carriers who do not ge | conform to the requirements as laid down 
in section 679, paragraph 6, of Postal Laws and Regulations, 4, 1913 
station, are requested also to make any su ions to this office that 
may occur to them as to the introduction of any economies that may be 
worked out at their station. 


necessary to reduce the 


Lxnox T. STEWARD. 

I also learned that official instructions were mailed to post- 
masters throughout the country urging rigid economy in expend- 
itures and suggesting readjustment of the Postal Service and 
reduction in the number of employees. An order was also 
issued to postmasters providing that the maximum salaries of 
letter carriers assigned to the collection of mail be fixed at 
$1,000 per annum. i 

In order to carry out the instructions of the department offi- 
cials the postmasters of Chicago and other cities sent for the 
letter carriers who collect the mail and submitted a paper for 
their signature which is supposed to be a waiver of their rights. 
This paper contained the following statement: 

—— a a letter carrier in the Chicago post office, a ed 


I, 
to gay as a collector, and understanding that the $1,200 grade is a 
reward for specially meritorious service as a letter carrier, and desir- 


Ing to remain assigned as a collector, hereby consent to accept a salary 
ot" $1,000 per ann fro * for 5 service as a letter car- 


um m 
rier assigned to the collection branch of the service: Provided, That 


should I at future time be permanently assigned or transferred to 
the exclusive delivery of mail I shall be eligible to promotion in due 
course, 


If any carrier demurred in signing this waiver, he was handed 
a second paper, which he was at liberty to sign, and of which 
the following is a copy: 


ficient as a carrier. 


This, to my mind, is a plain case of coercion, as the superin- 
tendents who presented these papers to the employees are the 
officials who pass on their efficiency rating and decide whether 
a man measures up to the proper standard of efficiency or not. 
It seems to me to be a plain case of duress, as under the cir- 
cumstances if a man valued his position in the service and was 
anxious to remain in it he signed the waiver and accepted the 
salary offered him, which in nearly every instance means a 
reduction of $200 per annum. 

It is this reduction in salary in order to effect economy that 
is the cause of so much unrest and discontent among the postal 
employees. If this policy of the administration of the Post 
Office Department is permitted to be carried into effect, it will 
lower the standard of living of the employees, cause the de- 
struction of carefully laid plans for home buying, limit educa- 
tion of children, cause a lapsing of life insurance policies, and 
be the cause of other hardships due to reduction in wages, and 
will react on the Postal Service. To my mind, it is neither just 
nor fair to reduce expenditures by placing the burden on those 
who can least afford to bear it. The majority of these men who 
are affected by this reduction have been in the Postal Service 
a number of years and have regulated their living conditions 
according to the salaries they have been receiving, and which 
they supposed were fixed by law. To take away a great part of 
their earnings from them by a departmental order will compel 
them to readjust their whole method of living and to a lower 
standard than they have been accustomed to. 

We do not want the living conditions of those who toil re- 
duced to a lower level, nor do we want their purchasing power 
decreased. This administration is appealing on one hand to 
business men to keep labor employed and not reduce salaries, 
while on the other hand it is reducing the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees and adding to the ranks of unemployed by cur- 
tailing the Postal Service and laying off a number of employees. 
Another matter that has been brought to my attention, and 
which I am unalterably opposed to, is the so-called efficieney 
system or speed tests that postal employees are being sub- 
jected to. 

I have been informed that the pace set in these tests is be- 
yond the physical and ments! endurance of an ordinary man, 
and if lived up to would result in the breakdown of any human 
being under the strain. The tests could no doubt be made by 
n man of exceptional ability and training and for a short pe- 
riod of time when a man is at his best. No ordinary man could 
stand the pace and maintain all the requirements set out in the 
rules and regulations for the employees. The post-office clerks 
and letter carriers have been surrounded by hard and fast rules 
for years, and have been chafing at times under the restric- 
tions contained in arbitrary orders defining the methods for 
performing their duties. The system under which they are now 
working has a tendency to make mere machines of men, and I 
protest that when men are not treated as men there is lack 
of harmony and cooperation between the officials and employees 
and with resultant harm to the public service. 

It seems to me to be poor policy on the part of the depart- 
ment to institute a system among its employees that takes away 
from them the incentive to take pride in their work. It is 
carrying the policy of economy to extremes, and has developed 
into a parsimonious cheeseparing policy that fosters discontent 
in the minds of the men who do the real work. 

I am in favor of the Senate amendment which will restore 
the letter carriers who have been reduced in salary to their 
former grades, and I hope that the Members of the House will 
coneur in the Senate amendment. 

Personally, I do not believe that the Post Office Department 
officials have the authority to issue an order that reduces the 
salaries of postal employees, as such an order, if permitted to 
stand, would nullifr the will of Congress. I was a Mem- 
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ber of the Congress which enacted the classification law for 
post-office clerks and letter carriers, and took an active part 
in preparing and perfecting the bill. The enactment of the 
classification act was the result of mature deliberation on the 
part of the Members of Congress that had studied conditions 
in the Postal Service, and was intended not only for the relief 
and benefit of the postal employees, but also to improve the 
Postal Service. That the Congress was justified in placing the 
law on the statute books is attested by the reports of the 
Postmaster General for the two years following the enactment of 
the law. The employees took a keener interest in their work, 
and it was an incentive not only to keep the best men in the 
service, but was an inducement for high-class men to take the 
civil-service examination and seek employment in the service. 
This resulted in increased efficiency, and, as any business man 
knows, is the most satisfactory kind of economy. I trust that 
the Members of this body will not lose sight of these facts, and 
that the Members will register their disapproval of the attempt 
to economize in expenditures of the Postal Service by reducing 
the salaries and placing extra burdens on the lowest-paid and 
hardest-worked employees. " 


National Prohibition. 


SPEECH 
HON..PATRICK D. NORTON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


The House had under consideration the aga resolution (H. J. Res. 
168) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the sale, etc., of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the State I have the honor to 
represent in part has enjoyed the benefits and blessings of con- 
stitutional prohibition of the liquor traffic for more than a 
quarter of a century. There is no one thing of which the great 
majority of the people of my State are to-day more proud of 
than the fact that the present generation of young men and 
women in North Dakota are being reared in an environment 
free from the evils and degrading influences of saloons and other 
institutions of the liquor traffic. In North Dakota constitu- 
tional prohibition is not an experiment. It is a tried and true 
success. The operation of the prohibition law in North Dakota, 
as in many other States in the Union, is an absolute refutation 
of all arguments that the sale and general use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage can not effectively and successfully be 
done away with by proper legislation. Some of the weakest 
and most peculiar arguments that I have ever listened to have 
been presented to-day in this Chamber in opposition to the 

_pending resolution. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Len- 
RooT] opposes the resolution for the reason, among others, that 
if the resolution is adopted by the Congress it will then be re- 
ferred to the legislative assemblies of the different States in- 
stead of to a direct vote cf the people of the several States. 

I would ask the gentleman if as a true friend of national 
prohibition he is at all fearful or if he has any real ground to 
fear that the legislative assembly of any State in the Nation 
will approve and adopt this resolution unless a large majority 
of the people of the State are in favor of prohibiting the sale 
and manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquor? 

Rather I believe the friends of prohibition might have good 
ground to fear that in some States where a large majority of 
tie people are in favor of this resolution and in favor of the 
prohibition of the manufacture for sale or sale or gift of in- 
toxienting liquor it may be difficult on account of the well- 
organized 2ower and influence of the liquor interests to secure 
an ndoption of the resolution by the members of the legislative 
assemblies of these States. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] appears fearful 
that the executive forces of the Federal Government added to 
the executive forces of the States will not be as effective in 
enforcing laws prohibiting traffic in intoxicating liquors as 
the executive forces of the several States alone. This has not 
been the experience of this country in the enforcement of 
other and similar laws. That kind of argument will I am cer- 


tain be taken by the House and by the country at large for 
what it is worth and for no more. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] sees in the 
passage of the resolution the undermining.of the fundamental 
principles of government. I venture to say that the great 


Thomas Jefferson and other early fathers of the Constitution 
never imagined that any leader of any great political party in 
this country would at apy time seriously contend that a sub- 
mission to the several States of a proposed constitutional 
amendment would be an undermining of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this Government. Why, gentlemen, instead of the 
submission to the several States of this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution being an undermining of the fundamental 
principles of this Government, it is wholly and entirely in 
accord with the very basic spirit and principles on which this 
Nation and our Constitution was founded. I would ask the 
gentleman if he would have our Constitution amended by or- 
derly process of government or by revolution? 

The question of amending the Constitution by ratification of 
less than all the States was fully considered and discussed at 
much length during the Constitutional Convention of 1787. It 
was only after long debate and after all propositions limiting 
the method of amending the Constitution to ratification by all 
the States was decisively defeated by the votes of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia as against Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey that Article V of the Constitution was adopted 
in this its present form: 

ART. V. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall popore amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 


in either case, shall 


be valid to all intents and purposes, € part of this Constitution’ when 
ree-fou 


The “Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union Between 
the States,” which was the form of the government. of this Na- 
tion preceding our present system, contained this provision in 
its Thirteenth Article defining the way in which the Articles 
could be amended : 

And the Articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably observed 
7 every State, and the union shall be perpetual; nor shall any altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the Unites States and be afterwards 
confirmed by the legislature of every State. 

The gentlemen who argue that this proposed prohibition 
amendment should not be submitted by the Congress to the 
several States unless on its merits the amendment is satisfac- 
tory to every State appear to forget that we are living under 
the Constitution of the United States and not under the Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union Between the States. 
The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union Between 
the States, as the first charter of our Nation, went out of ex- 
istence in 1789, more than 125 years ago. 

The fathers of this Nation wisely determined that the Con- 
stitution might be amended by the ratification of a proposed 
amendment by three-fourths of the legislatures of the several 
States or by conventions in three-fourths of the States. If this 
had not been so provided for, does anyone think that the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution would 
have been adopted in orderly process of government and with- 
out revolution, if at all? The greatest statesmen and the most 
learned authorities on constitutional law who have discussed 
this question are unanimous in the opinion that the power 
vested in three-fourths of the States to amend the Constitution 
is wise and safe. 

It is wise for to require the consent of all the States to an 
amendment would prevent the adoption of amendments which 
time and changing circumstances make -vitally necessary; and, 
on the other hand, it is wise for to require a smaller number 
in proportion to the whole would expose the Constitution to 
hasty and poorly considered amendments by the party for the 
time dominant in the Nation. 

It is safe because the proportion of the States required: to 
ratify a proposed amendment before it becomes a part of the 
Constitution is sufficiently large to prevent any dominant part 
of the Union or combination of the States from using the 
amending power so as to unfairly and unjustly affect the rights 
and the interests of a weaker part of the Union or a small 
minority of the States. 

It is not so much a question for the Congress to consider the 
merits of the amendment as it is to determine whether any 
large and considerable number of people in the several States 
desire that the Constitution be amended in accordance with the 
resolution. The argument that has been advanced by the op- 
ponents of this resolution to the effect that if the resolution 
is submitted by the Congress to the States for their action it 
will likely be ratified within a short time by three-fourths of the 
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States is, in my opinion, and in my interpretation of the spirit 
of the Constitution, the strongest argument that could possibly 
be ndvanced as a reason why the Congress should adopt this 
resolution. 

The petitions from hundreds of thousands of our best citizens 
that have been sent this Congress on this question, and the 
widespread evidence of interest and enthusiasm for this reso- 
lution throughout the Nation, convince me beyond any doubt 
that a very large proportion of the American people are to-day 
in favor of national prohibition, and that it is our plain duty 
as Members of the Congress to submit this amendment to the 
several States for their ratification or their rejection. Our Con- 
stitution must be changed from time to time to keep pace with 
the evolution of the Nation. If at any time the Congress long 
persists in refusing arbitrariiy to do its plain duty and thus 
prevent the people from changing their Constitution in accord- 
ance with the methods of amendment provided in the Constitu- 
tion itself, history records in no uncertain language that the 
changes wil be made, even if through blood and revolution. 
The Constitution is but a reflection of the spirit of the ages. 
The highest and best thoughts, attainments, and ideals of a free 
people can not long be denied expression and representation in 
their chosen charter of government. 

If the Members of this Congress fail to adopt this resolution 
and submit this question to the people of the several States of 
the Nation, the years will not be long until there will come in 
this Nation a Congress that, responding truly to the spirit of 
the ‘Constitution, will do what we here should do to-day. The 
mighty movement for prohibition can not be stayed by fulse 
logic, false arguments, or by all the power and influences of the 
rum sellers of the Nation any more than can the rolling waters 
of the broad Mississippi be stayed on their way to join the sea. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The Postalization of the Telephone. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.DAVID J. LEWIS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Ix rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has again recommended to Congress the postalizing of the 
telephone and telegraph communication. His predecessors for 
50 years have given like counsel, including the parcel post. 

The principal countries of the world, the United States alone 
excepted, have already postalized these agencies. Why? Briefiy, 
because the post office alone has the motive and facilities to 
makes rates low enough to render service to all the people. Be- 
fore the parcel post we had the highest parcel rates, They are 
now among the lowest in the world. But we still have the 
highest telegraph rates. They run from 25 cents to $1. Where 
the post.conducts the telegraph they run from 10 to 24 cents 
for the longest distances. (1) The result of our high rates is 
that we use the telegraph but little. New Zealand, with a 12- 
cent rate, shows 9 telegrams per capita, the United States 
only 1. (2) And yet with the lowest letter rates we show the 
highest use, 101 letters per capita, as against 93 for New Zea- 
land. (3) While our telegraph rates run from two to over four 
times as high as countries like Australia, with distances as long 
and wages as high as our own, our toll or long-distance telephone 
rates are even more immoderate. They run from three to 
seven times as high as the postal telephone rates of other coun- 
tries. (4) Here is a statement of the average rates for nine 


countries on the Continent of Europe: 


That is, for 100 miles we pay three times, for 300 miles five 
times, for 400 miles six times, and for 700 miles eight times the 
rate on the Continent of Europe for a three-minute conversa- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to make a sensational statement 
about these long-distance rates. It costs the American ns much 
to ship his longdistance conversation over the wires as it costs 
him to ship a ton of freight over the rails. The railroads get, 
on the average, 7 mills a mile for moving the ton of freight. 
The Bell system charges 6 mills a mile for carrying the three- 
minute conversation (5). Gentlemen can realize how weighty 
their conversations sometimes are. They weigh about a ton on 
the long-distance wires. 

SOCIAL RESULTS. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the consequence of our high rates? 
Well, sir, their effect is to reduce the traffic to a point as ab- 
normally low as they are high. Combining the telegrams and 
long-distance messages, we find that other countries use the wire 
for such purposes from two to four times as often as we. While 
Denmark shows 17 such messages per capita and New Zealand 
12, we show only 3. While we rank first in the use of the 
letter—101 per capita—we stand but thirteenth in the com- 
bined use of telegrams and long-distance messages (6). More- 
over, our companies maintain but one telegraph office to seven 
post offices. These postal institutions maintain an average of 
two telegraph offices to every three post offices (7). This is the 
penalty our Nation pays for permitting a private monopoly to 
conduct this part of the Postal Service—the highest rates and 
the lowest service among the nations. 

LOCAL TELEPHONE RATES, 


Mr. Speaker, second only to the letter in importance is the 
local telephone call. Perhaps it would be first if its cost per- 
mitted the use of the telephone by all the people. In other 
countries the average postal rate for the local telephone call is 
about a cent a call, or half the letter rates (8), while in our 
cities the rates run from 5 to 10 cents a call. We rank twenty- 
ninth, or the highest but two among 31 telephone institutions, 
on the rates for the local call, while we rank the lowest but 
one in the world on our letter rates. Our measured service 
rates run from two to three times the like rates elsewhere, even 
in Australia (9). 

The flat or unlimited tariffs, as in Norway, run as low as 
$10.72 per year. And for the large cities you have Christiania 
$21.44, population 227,626, as against Seattle $90, population 
237,194; Berlin $43.20, population 2,820,000, as against Man- 
hattan, N. V., $205.20, for a population of 2,331,542; while 
London is $82.19, and San Francisco $180. Thus the separate 
rate for Boston, Denver, Washington, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco each-exceeds the combined unlimited rates of Berlin 
and Paris; while the New York rate, for 5,700 calls, exceeds 
the three unlimited-service rates of London, Berlin, and Paris 
combined (10). Instead of running about half the letter rate, 
here, as elsewhere, our local-message rate in the cities runs 
with the street car fare, and often twice as much. In New 
York and Washington the business-phone rate is $48 for the first 
600 ealls, or 8 cents a cali. You can now send a 4-pound 
parcel 150 miles for 8 cents, the postal system making about a 
cent profit. Mr. Speaker, it seems a duty to say that these 
telegraph and telephone rates nre the scandal of public-service 
rates the world over, and only to be compared with the express 
rates before the advent of the parcel post. 

Mr. Vail, president of the Bell System, with reference to the 
long-distance rates, observes that “Rates more or less equal 
to the foreign rates“ could be given (11). He has also said 
in apology for the limited service: 

Instantaneous and immediate transmission of communication is as 
yet a convenience or luxury, although under modern methods of busi- 
ness and commerce it is an economical alternative to the cheaper 
mail service in business operations. The use of the telegraph may be 
a popular convenience, but it is not a necessity and is 1 — 
to the comparatively few, and for that reason should be at the cost 
of the few that find benefit and profit in that use (12). 

This is bold language. We are virtually told that of the 
three great agencies of postal communication only one, the let- 
ter post, may be used by all the people. 

EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY. 

Mr. Speaker, the cautious man will inquire, “ But do these 
postal rates pay?" The facts are these: The telegraph, tele- 
phone, the Parcel Post, and the mail services are conducted in 
the same offices and by the same postal personnel abroad, The 
budgets of receipts and expenditures of the 16 leading countries 
for the year 1910 show receipts of $631,133,021 and expenses of 
$503,798,404, giving a surplus of $124,335,217, or about 20 per 
cent (13). Such are the results when the postal hand is al- 
lowed the use of all its fingers—the letter, the parcel, the savy- 
ings bank, and the telephone and telegraph functions. The 
parcel post alone already has saved us from deficits. Super- 
imposing the telegraphic function on the telephone wires—and 
you can use the telephone wire for both purposes at the same 
moment (14)—all the expenses of a telegraphic system except 
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the operator and messenger would be eliminated. Cutting our 
telegraph rates in half, it appears that we should have a sur- 
plus of $85,000,000 a year to reduce telephone rates and extend 
the telephone system to the homes of the masses, with 3 per 
cent for interest and 4 per cent for depreciation (15). If our 
Postal Service were but given its full rights, there would be no 
question about it being made to pay as well as other postal es- 
tablishments, 

But, Mr. Speaker, it will be urged, and the conviction is coin- 
mon, that men will not work as earnestly for the public as 
when supervised by the self-interest of a private employer. 
Doubtless this is a weakness in some kinds of employment. But 
there is a fundamental exception to it. It consists of those 
monopolies where the work is of a character that its quantity 
can be measured out in advance and a fixed task be assigned to 
the employee as a daily duty. Such is the work of the city car- 
rier whose route and deliveries are scheduled. Such, too, are 
the tasks of the telephone and telegraph operators and messen- 
gers, for as the flow of the traffic, the number of calls and tele- 
grams becomes known, a fair task for each worker can be ad- 
justed. Whatever merit this objection may have elsewhere, in- 
vestigation discloses that it does not apply to the postal institu- 
tion. Not only is it efficient, but it is much more economical 
than the private postal monopolies. 

The race is not always to the self-seeker, but sometimes it 
goes with the unselfish motive to serve society. This is true of 
the postal monopolies, where the productive capacity of the 
institution—that is, its service output—is determined mainly 
by the price. Let us take a familiar illustration. 'The work of 
the American postal employee consists of handling an average 
of 60,000 mail pieces per annum (16). If the postage rates were 
to be doubled the traffic would likely fall to one-half. But the 
60,000 post offices would still have to be conducted with but a 
small possible reduction of the employees. They might then 
average no more than 40,000 mail pieces per annum, as the effect 
of doubled postal rates. The degree of plant utilization for a 
monopoly is determined by the price charged for the product 
and the desulting demand, and the cost per unit of production 
or service will be high or low for the employees accordingly. 
This principle is aptly illustrated in the telegraph and tele- 
phone field. For example, the service unit in telephony is the 
call. The average rate per call in Norway is 5 mills, and the 
number of calls handled per telephone employee in 1912 was 
118,500. The average rate per call of the Bell System is 19 mills, 
and the average number of calls handled per employee was 
65,265 per annum. Among 12 countries compared the Bell 
System ranked but ninth in product per employee, while 5 postal 
and 3 private systems outrank it (17). It is the high rate of 
the Bell System which gives it but the ninth place in productive 
efficiency. In one city where the rates were twice normal the 
utilization per phone was less than 1,000 calls per year, while 
the average for the country is more than 2,000. But the operat- 
ing cost per phone was quite as great. 'The same principle is 
exemplified in the telegraph field. The American telegram cost 
48 cents for handling, the highest to be found anywhere, and but 
21 cents in Australia and 21 cents in Great Britain (18). 
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Australia is strictly comparable with the United States be- 
cause of the equal wages and distances involved there. The 
postal telegraph employee gives a greater product per year than 
the private American monopoly. In New Zealand the telegruph 
employee handled 3,980 telegrams per year, the American only 
2,933, and yet the American has a traffic supply of 15,114 tele- 
grams per office maintained, and the New Zealand only 
4,513 (19). 

Mr. Speaker, experience shows that there is, as the economists 
say, “a possible beneficent principle in the form of a monopoly,” 
provided it is placed under the guidance of the appropriate rules 
of financiering. Says Dr. Adams (20): 

Private financiering: The relations here set forth will present them- 
selves more clearly to our minds if we throw into comparison the rule 
of public and the rule of private financiering, A private business is 
managed to secure a profit, and, other things being equal, the higher 
the price secured for any service rendered the higher will be the profit. 
The rule of private financiering therefore is to maintain the price of 


goods or services at the highest price which has no tendency to curtail 
profitable business, : 


Publie financlering: The rule of public r on the other 
hand, conforms to an altogether different paps It is the purpose 
of ONE to render services at the lowest price consistent with 
efficient service. Price equals cost. This is true, because the State, 
being the manager of the business, has no motive in acquiring riches, 


These differing rules are well illustrated in recent character- 
istic applications by private and postal functionaries. The Chi- 
cago & Milwaukee Telephone Co., doing business between those 
cities for many years, charged a rate of 15 cents for 10 words 
and 1 cent per additional word. After the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. secured control of the Western Union it man- 
aged to gain control of this lesser company and raised its rates 
to 25 cents and 2 cents per word. Under the low rate in 1909 
the service rendered the public amounted to 103,248 telegrams. 
In 1912 under the 25-cent rate the number of telegrams fell to 
57,689. By this raise in the rate the Bell Co. gained the salaries 
of two operators and two messengers, whom it was able to dis- 
charge, by reducing the service to the public one-half. But by 
the same proceeding it raised the productive cost per telegram 
from about 14 cents in 1909 to 24 cents each in 1912. 

What the Bell Co. did in that case was according to the rule 
of private financiering. Under postal control and the public- 
service motive the 15-cent rate, while it paid expenses—and it 
did—would have remained to insure the maximum social service. 

Per contra, now, let me illustrate the action of a postal 
financier. I went to Postmaster General Burleson and demon- 
strated that the parcel rates on the 50 and 150 mile zones were 
some four times the cost of service. After the fullest considera- 
tion by himself and the Interstate Commerce Commission he 
reduced them from 8 and 4 to 1 cent a pound. The traffic, 
from 1 pound and up, in these zones since then has increased 
by 200 per cent, and from 5 pounds and up by 500 per cent; 
and yet he is making a good profit at these rates, as much as 
the express companies ever made, after allowing for railway 
pay & sum per ton-mile twice as great as they are paying fhe 
railways. 

Mr. Speaker, it was just as natural for the Postmaste: Gen- 
eral, acting under the rule of public financiering, to make 
these reductions, when he found them feasible, as for the Bell 
management to raise its telegraph rate from 15 cents to 25 
cents; and it was just as natural under the well-known laws 
of monopoly economics that the-traffic should increase 200 per 
cent in the parcels as it was that the traffic in telegrams should 
fall 44 per cent. In the case of the parcel you have a public- 
service efficiency that has been raised 500 per cent, while in 
that of the telegram the service efficiency has been lowered 
nearly half. Can such marvels be accomplished by simply 
changing names, from private to postal financiering, you ask? 
No; it is the fundamental change of motive or purpose that 
takes place, 

ADEQUACY OF ORGANIZATION, 

Mr. Speaker, I present now the elements laid down by the 
political economists as necessary in the working organization 
of a monopoly in order that its service be rendered at the lowest 
cost, and that society should realize the benefits of a monopoly 
in the class of enterprises for which that form of capital and 
labor is adapted. 'The elements are stated to be: 

(a) Unity and exclusiveness of organization. 

(b) Details of management well worked out. 

(e) Facility for extension by mere duplication of existing 
structure. ; 

(d) A social demand for the service whica is widespread 
and constant. 

(e) Adequate ability in authority. 

Results: 

(f) Service at less cost than if broken into groups, because— 

(g) Assured demands for service admits of closest calcula- 
tions. 

: 9 Extent of demand admits of most minute division of 
abor. 

(i) Absence of rivalry reduces to a minimum the amount of 
capital and other expenditures necessary for the performance 
of the service. 

(J) Speculative management is eliminated. 

(k) And thus, with public financiering motives, the maximum 
of utilization and efficiency is rendered possible. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, of course, not a matter of criticism that 
our private telephone and telegraph monopolies are lacking in 
the main essential—the public-service motive. As privately 
financiering organizations, such a motive is against nature, and 
should not be asked. What our people do not understand is 
that-an entrenched postal monopoly in private hands is seldom 
actually efficient, but that, judged by the amount of service ren- 
dered per dollar expended, our telegraph and telephone monopo- 
lies are grossly uneconomical. In the competitive industries 
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the uneconomical are being constantly weeded out by “ failure”; 
but these monopolies do not “fail.” They simply pass the 
waste into the price to the public. Our telegraph agencies are 
reeking with inefficiency. They put the telegram through some 
74 processes (21), some 50 of which are eliminated by the 
postage stamp by the postal systems. When judged by economic 
standards, these monopolies are merely political anacronisms in 
postal history, unfit to be tolerated in the court of economics or 
institutional efficiency. Because our competitive industries 
show constantly increasing efficiency and, for the most part, a 
cheapening of the cost of the unit of production, it is thought- 
lessly assumed that this is true of all private enterprises. But 
it is not true of our telegraph, telephone, and express agencies— 
natural postal monopolies. It is costing the express company 
to-day three times as much to handle the parcel—barring rail- 
way pay—as it does the Post Office. It is certainly costing the 
telegraph and telephone companies to handle their communica- 
tions twice what it would cost the post under rational rates 
and high plant utilization; and, with reference to the tele- 
phone, it is beyond doubt that any true competitive business 
would scrap the costly manual telephone, as the postal sys- 
tems are doing, for the automatic, or "girlless," telephone, 
eliminating one-half the employees and the terrible cost of 
manual switchboard obsolescence. The private exploitation of 
postal monopolies has never failed as yet te spell with high 
rates the highest cost per unit of service rendered, and hence 
the lowest social-service efficiency. That is a matter of demon- 
stration. If the Post Office copied the red tape of the express 
companies (22), its parcel rate would have to be doubled, and 
if it handled the letter as the telegraph companies do the tele- 
gram we would have 8 or 10 cent letter rates. 

We reach the conclusion that the rules of private finance im- 
properly applied to these postal monoplies fail to cheapen the 
price of the service, as they do in the competitive industries. 
Its rules condemn the agency to a half marketing of its potential 
service. The Post Office makes the profit from Chicago and 
New York pay for the nonprofitable rural and other services, 
while the private telephone and telegraph investor naturally 
restricts his activities to the particular points whieh promise a 
satisfactory profit. 

REGULATION NOT A SUBSTITUTE FOR POSTAL MOTIVE. 


What are you going to do about it? “Submit it to regula- 
tion," says the overeautious, who is without time or disposition 
to study the subject and who fears new ideas as a child fears 
new faces. With this he rids himself of the troublesome prob- 
lem for a while. But does he solve it? No; it is fundamentally 
impossible to secure a substitute for the postal motive and 
methods in a postal monopoly if it is to render the maximum 
social service. Regulation may remove discriminations in the 
rates or the service and often prevent the looting of the busi- 
ness by corrupt corporate officers. But postal rates and uni- 
versality of service, a retail rate as low as the wholesale cost, 
is out of the question, it would be morally wrong to impose 
on the private investór. He is entitled to the market rate of 
interest on private investments, even when the investment and 
interest is certain; and that rate is twice the rate on Govern- 
ment bonds. But the income of even a telephone company is 
not certain, and so something more—the regulating tribunals 
say from 7 to 8 per cent—must be allowed. Otherwise the pri- 
vate investor will decline to provide the new capital necessary 
where he has to take the chances on a low or no return, but is 
denied the right to reap the high returns of a lucky investment. 
Thus private capital must cost from two to two and a half 
times that of the postal investment. Observe the effect when 
regulation is applied. In a city of 600,000 the investment was 
$5,665,729, the receipts $1,507,550, and the net revenue, after 
payment of operating expenses and taxes, depreciation, and so 
forth, $400,169, or a little over 7 pez cent on the investment. 
The number of phones was 43,000, and the messages per phone 
993 as compared with 2,013, the average for the country. As 
against this low utilization the average rate was $3.53 per 100 
calls as against $1.86 for the Bell system generally and 88 
cents for the independents. The number of messages per capita 
was 71 compared with 156 for the country, while the total 
revenue was distributed as follows (23) : 


Expenditures per message : Cents. 
Opera ting: COR — ose So ose ee estort pani oS B RR. 1.50 
Rentals; faxes; depreciation... eee 1. 08 
Da Se EE ae SIO aes Se PY E BOP AEE .95 
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- These double rates reduced the use of the phone to less than 
half normal, from 2,013 to 993 calls per year. The Postmaster 
General, acting on the public-service motive, would reduce 
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these message rates one-half, and the traffic doubling would 
leave his gross revenues intact. But he would need to double 
the exchange operators, for a manual exchange, at a cost of 
$125,000, and reform the switchboard at an interest cost of 
$18,000 more. These items taken from his $400,000 proũt would 


leave him some $257,000. His interest charge at 3 per cent for 


capital would be $170,000, giving him a margin of $87,000. 
But $257,000 would amount to but 43 per cent for a private 
investor. Could a regulating tribunal order him to halve his 
rates, take the chances of the traffic doubling, and even so, 
receive but 4 per cent interest on his property? Manifestly no 
sane tribunal would take such chances with another man's 
property. And yet the Postmaster General could justly say, 
"I will take the chance of the traffic doubling, of its going up 
to normal; even if it falls short 5 per cent, I will still be 
safe, for if my revenue falls off 5 per cent and the public 
service is increased 95 per cent, since the people and the post 
office are convertible terms, I have gained 90 per cent in 
institutional efficiency. I Jose 5 per cent in one pocket, but I 
gain 95 per cent in the other." In this very case whether the 
eapital is to be a 3 per cent Government bond or a 7 per 
cent private investment determines the question whether the 
rate can be reduced one-half or not reduced at all. Manifestly 
regulation is not a substitute for the postal motive in securing 
to the publie the lowest communicating rates. Already the regu- 
lating theory as applied to our railways has broken down. 
The telephone managerial interest may continue to contend 
for Government supervision rather than ownership long after 
the investor has said, “ Go get your money where you get your 
regulations, from the Government.” We can understand that 
the high-priced managers may have an interest in keeping the 
monopoly a private one, an interest entirely distinct from that 
of the public or even the private owners. 
RELIEF, POSTAL TELEPHONES. 


What are we going to do about it? Well, Mr. Speaker, just 
what other countries have done. Do what we did with the 
parcel—give the post office its institutional rights. Sir, last year 
the parcel post carried about 300,000,000 parcels weighing a 
pound and oyer. Not more than 50,000,000 of these were taken 
from the express companies, which carried about the same num- 
ber. That is to say, 250,000,000 parcels—about half the poten- 
tial traffie—were moved by post that would have been “ killed” 
by the prohibitive express rates. What does this mean? Sim- 
ply that half the country’s express traffic for generations has 
been killed by a private monopoly with methods so grossly ex- 
pensive that it could not make rates low enough to move it, but 
insisted upon squatting on the postal function. That is what is 
now wrong with the electrical communication. Certainly not 
less than three-fourths of the potential telegraph traffic is killed 
by our prohibitive telegraph rates. New Zealand has nine tele- 
grams per capita; we have but one (1). Our long-distance 
telephone rates, three to seven times as high as elsewhere, are 
certainly killing four out of five such messages. Meanwhile the 
long-distance lines are used but 4 per cent of their potential 
capacity, as against 19 per cent in Germany under postal rates; 
and as to the local telephone service, only the business office and 
the well-to-do residence can afford it at all. The homes of the 
masses are denied this facility—the only postal facility now de- 
nied them in the United States—and this merely because a pri- 
vate monopoly, like the express companies, insists upon con- 
ducting a postal function. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity to communicate ought to be 
made as nearly universal as science and sound business consid- 
eration will permit. Mr. Vail, president of the Bell System, has 
said: 

There is a road to every man's door; there should be a telephone to 
every man’s house. 

The parallel is indisputable, but its complementary fact 
should also be noted. It was society, and not any privately 
financed monopoly, that built these roads. 

Now, the postal object is not merely to confer equal privileges 
inform. It so organizes its service and formulates its rates as 
to remove any economic barriers to their use. The poor man 
ean actually utilize any form of the Postal Service. Its rates 
are adapted to his means, 

Besides keeping the phone out of the homes of the masses, the 
high rates prohibit its proper use for some of the most im- 
portant purposes. I take time to refer to one, of probable 
fundamental importance, a kitchen-to-farm rate, by which the 
consumer could connect with the farm and have his produce 
brought him direct by parcel post at its first price and with its 
first smell. The phone provides the personal contact necessary 
in bargain making. The letter does not, saying nothing of its 
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delays and labor, But the telephone can not be used now be- 
cause of its prohibitive rates. Washington is completely en- 
vironed by farms, yet I find that the housewife can not reach a 
single farmer here at less than 15 to 25 cents, a rate prohibitive 
in such small transactions. Rates below a nickel could be 
made., say, for the evening hours, when the use of the lines is 
less than 5 per cent of the potential. Rates as low as 4 cents 
for 20 miles obtain in Australia, Germany, and Italy. And 
postal rates at cost could be given here to the farm within a 
region of 50 miles, granted only the postal motive to put the 


wires in use. 
THE POSTAL OBJECT. 


Mr. Speaker, our problem is threefold. Stated formally, our 
rates for the electrical communication average— ^ 

The telegraph rate two to four times. 

The long-distance rate three to seven times. 

The local-call rate, two to four times the rate for such 
services where the postal agency is given the complete function 
of communication. It appears that the telephone network alone 
can be used for all three objects of relief. And what, sir, does 
the experience of the world justify us in expecting as the re- 
sultants of such postalization? In answer it may be confidently 
said that ultimately we should have— 

(a) A 12-cent telegram for shorter, and 

(b) A 30-cent telegram for longer distances. 

(c) Long-distance and toll rates at one-fourth prevailing rates. 

(d) A cent a call local rates, and 

(e) A phone in every home. 

(f) Farm-to-kitchen telephone rates, thus enabling the con- 
sumer and farmer to deal direct through the parcel post or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rational, a safe, and practicable 
program. The experience and practice of all the great postal 
establishments proclaims it to be so—as much so as the parcel 
post. Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bul- 
garia, New Caledonia, Dahomey, Denmark, Egypt, Formosa, 
France, Tunis, Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Greece, South Africa, French Guinea, Servia, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, India, French Indo-China, Italy, Norway, Japan, New 
Zealand, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Russia, Sinm, ail testify 
that the telephone and telegraph communication belong, with 
the letter, to the postal establishment. Is our postal system 
less worthy than theirs? Are our people less worthy than the 
subjects of foreign princes? What has our postal system done 
that it should be dishonored by a disinheritance of its func- 
tions? Sir, it is not to blame. We ourselves are to blame. 
Seventeen different times (24) have committees of Congress 
recommended the course now advised. * * * 

Mr, Speaker, I rest my case upon the truth of the statement 
that these private functionaries, by the law of their nature, are 
incapable of properly discharging the postal function of com- 
munication; that they can not have even a purpose of trying 
to do so; that, just as with the parcel post, their operating 
methods are too expensive and wasteful to allow of its full 
discharge. That, in short, they are closing the mouth of com- 
munication three times where they facilitate its message once. 
What said the great Teacher of mankind to the steward who 
brought back the talent uninvested and without increase? And 
what said He to that other steward who returned his talent 
multiplied manyfold? Even so should this function of com- 
munication be taken from the private functionnry, who is 
plainly incapable, and given to the Postal Department which on 
the mail piece, and now notably with the parcel, shows the right 
regard for its master's interest, and alone is able to give the 
maximum of service to the people of this country. 

We know that the history of the United States in its normal 
development was greatly disturbed by the Civil War; we know 
that after its completion great princes of finance grew up whose 
activities were necessary to build 200,000 miles of railrond and 
to erect other great industrial institutions for our country. 
While they were doing this the shadow of the State and of the 
Government grew less, and their statures grew the greater in 
comparison. 'The real, active powers of society were not found 
in the State house; the power of the great Republic itself was 
not found in its Capital nor at the White House, but in the 
inner offices of these princes of finance. I challenge whether 
it be not true that anyone here to-day can remember the names 
of a half dozen great financiers óf that period quicker than they 
can remember the names of contemporary Presidents of this 
Republic. It was only natural in exerting that power that they 
should slough over onto the Government's domain. They did 
slough over, not only with regard to the telegram and the tele- 
phone, but they did it also with regard to the parcel; and we 
have found since the Parcel Post Service has been installed that 
their rule under the prohibitive rates necessary for private 


financiering actually killed one-half of the potential parcel 
traffic of this country for more than 40 years. The same re- 
sult obtains now with the private financiering of electrical 
communications. Meanwhile dangers to the Republic of the 
most insidious character have been presented. I speak of the 
fnct that publie functionaries, rendered weak by the deprivation 
of their normal powers, have yielded, often too readily, to the 
domination of promoters who have bribed them away from their 
duty. In the city of San Francisco two telephone concerns 
were striving for the franchise. Both sides to that controversy 
bought up the city council of San Francisco. The councilor 
went out of the municipal meeting with bribes in each of his 
pockets, taken from each of the contestants. As a contrast 
with that picture I invite comparison with the history of San 
Francisco, with the history of London, or of Berlin, or even of 
"Gay Paree.” Yes, and I invite comparison, too, with our own 
great postal agency, the greatest public-service organization in 
the world. The people trust it; the people love it; for they. 
know it to be the— 

Enlarger of the common life. 

Carrier of news and knowledge. 

Instrument of trade and industry. 

Messenger of sympathy and love, 

Servant of parted friends. 

Consoler of the lonely. 

Bond of the eeattered: family. 

(1) Page 11, (2) page 13, (3) page 12, (4) pages 25 and 26, 
(5) pages 27 and 28, (6) page 13. (7) page 17, (8) page 19, 
(9) page 23, (10) page 23, (11) page 96, (12) page 29, (18) page 
90, (14) page 54, (15) page 78, (16) page 38, (17) page 39, (18) 
page 85, (19) page 36, (20) pages 5, 6, 7, and 8, (21) page 31, 
(22) page 34, (23) pages 48, 49, and 50, (24) page 114 of Hear- 
ing on Postalization of the Telephone before House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Lincoln’s Birthday. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, this is the aniversary of the 
birth of one of America’s greatest men, and I doubt if we could 
serve our country more appropriately than by devoting a few 
moments of our time to his memory. God gave him to Ken- 
tucky, Kentucky gave him to Illinois, Illinois gave him to the 
Nation, and he gave to the world a Republic baptized in the 
blood of liberty and dedicated to the doctrine that all men are 
created equal. He blotted out Mason and Dixon's line, struck 
from the limbs of undermen the shackles of slavery, and estab- 
lished in America and put in practice the doctrine that govern- 
ments derive their just rights from the consent of the governed. 
We owe to him much, and as time passes the fruits of his public 
service wil grow in importance and be recognized as the crown- 
ing glory of American statesmanship. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not rise to make a speech, but before I 
take my.seat I desire to comment for a few moments upon the 
greatest speech I ever read. It was delivered at Gettysburg at 
a reunion in 1863. Edward Everett was the orator of the day, 
and delivered a powerful oration of two hours’ length. Then 
followed Mr. Lincoln's masterpiece of only 267 words. It is 
said that when the exercises were about to close Lincoln took 
Everett by the hand and congratulated him upon his success as 
an orator, whereupon Everett replied in substance, I would 
only be too happy if I could console myself that T, in my two 
hours' speech, said ns much appropriate to the occasion as you 
did in two minutes" It has been said by some that Mr. Lin- 
coln hastily prepared this speech, but I do not think this is true. 
While it is very short, yet I doubt if any orator ever breathed 
forth to his hearers so much crystallized thought for the occa- 
sion as is couched in these few words. It is a masterpiece and 
takes rank with our greatest classics. I advise every schoolboy 
to commit it to memory. 

Mr. Speaker, history is not without other examples of short 
masterpieces. David’s masterpiece on the Glory of God, the 
nineteenth Psalm, contains only 274 words, and yet il is full of 
information and thought. I regard it as one of the most im- 
portant chapters of the Bible. It, too, should be memorized. St. 
Paul's masterpiece on Charity, delivered at Ephesus more than 
1,800 years before Mr. Lincoln delivered his Gettysburg speech, 
contains only 270 words. I think it can be truthfully said that 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg speech, the nineteenth Psalm, and the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, from a literary stand- 
point alone, rank among the greatest literary productions in 
the world, yet they are among the shortest in point of words. 
It is said that an American once twitted an Indian chief on the 
shortness of the Indian language and received this reply: 
“Humph; don’t take big language to tell the truth.” I have 
been so impressed with the similarity between these two mas- 
terpieces of Mr. Lincoln and St. Paul that I will place them in 
the Recorp in parallel columns for comparison and study. The 
nineteenth Psalm might be read and compared with them with 


much profit. 

“Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a 
tinkling eymbal. And though 
I have the gift of prophecy and 
understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge, and though I 
have all faith so that I could 
remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I 
give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. Charity suffereth 
long and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not eas- 
ily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth: 
but whether there be prophe- 
cies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowl- 
edge, it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part and we 
prophesy in part. But when 
that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was a 
child I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became 
a man I put away childish 
things. For now we see 
through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face; now I know 
in part, but then shall I know 
even as also I am known. And 
now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity." 
(St. Paul at Ephesus (A. D. 57 
or 58), I Corinthians xiii, 2-13.) 


* Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that na- 
tion or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great 
battle field of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as the final 
resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But, in a 
larger sense, we can not dedi- 
cate, we can not consecrate, 
we can not hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here have con- 
secrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to the 
cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve 
these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that the Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 
(Lincoln, Gettysburg, 1863.) 


Governmental Regulation of Railroads. 


SPEECH 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE SPHINX CLUB, 
In the City of New York, March 9, 1915. 
[Printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD March 15, 1915.] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, under the general leave 


to print, I desire to extend my remarks by printing in the 
Recorp an address I delivered before the Sphinx Club in the 
city of New York on the night of Tuesday, March 9, 1915, on 
the subject of Governmental Regulation of Railroads. 

The address is as follows: 

“No great economie question is settled finally until it is 
settled right. To consider and decide the problems that con- 
front the railroad world to-day, we must lay aside passion and 


prejudice, greed and desire, personal interest and political bias, 
and approach the solution of the problem from a judicial point 
of view, as seekers after the truth, with a determination to 
stand only for the right. 

Let us not forget that the money invested in our railroads 
exceeds the public debts of the four greatest nations of the 
world. That from the standpoint of capital, the question pre- 
sents itself as an investment of money. 

Let us not forget that trade regards the railroads as its 
best customers; that the output of thousands of mines, fur- 
naces, factories are required each yenr fo supply the con- 
mue capacity of the great railroad systems of the United 

tates. 

Let us not forget that labor recognizes that the railroads 
employ a million and a half of men and pays a wage that 
approximates that of the embattled armies of Europe. 

“Let us not forget that in the end the public, either as pas- 
sengers or shippers, must pay every dollar that is required to 
maintain and operate the great transportation system of our 
country. 

* Have I defined the points of view from which the solution 
of the problem that confronts us must be approached? Not 
yet. As the human body in all its beauty and strength must 
fall and die when the heart ceases to drive its life blood to the 
extremities, so too will invested capital perish, trade languish, 
nnd labor starve when the great railroad systems of our 
country fail to perform the function for which they were 
created, and economically and efficiently transport the products 
of our fields and our factories to the ultimate marts of trade 
where they may find ready sale and rapid consumption. 

“Finally, let us not forget that commerce is the vital part 
of a healthy business development and that an efficient trans- 
portation &ystem is as necessary to the life of commerce as the 
heart is to the life of the human body. 

“The railroads are the country's most important highways. 
Destroy the railroads as they exist to-day and you destroy our 
commerce and bring disaster to our people. Without their 
proper maintenance they will soon cease to exist. Unless you 
extend and enlarge our present transportation facilities the 
business development of our country must stop where it is 
to-day. 

“We have undertaken the problem of Governmental regula- 
tion of railroads and the Government will not turn back. 
Regulation of practices and rates is here, and here to stay. 

* But let us stand for wise and just regulation and not for 
ill-considered and dangerous regulation. We must regulate so 
as to insure all necessary railroad facilities both for the present 
and for the future. 

*As the public in the end must pay the bill, they are primar- 
ily interested in the railroads securing the money needed for 
their maintenance and development at reasonable rates and 
equally interested in seeing that it is wisely expended. 

*'That no unnecessary highways are built in the future, and 
those that are selected for extension and development are best 
adapted to carry commerce with the least burden are Gov- 
ernmental problems of the first importance, for it must be re- 
membered that when you construct two highways where one 
can render the service required, the public in the end will bear 
the burden of the cost of the additional highway without re- 
ceiving a commensurate benefit in return, for rates no longer 
will be fixed by competition now that Governmental regulation 
has become the fixed policy of our people. 

* To regulate the freight and passenger rates of the rnilroads 
so that the rates may be both just to the invested capital and 
at the same time reasonable to the publie is a secondary prob- 
lem, but of scarcely less importance than the one I have men- 
tioned first. Together they embrace the alpha and omega of the 
railroad problem of our day. 

* In the solution of these problems we must protect the rights 
of private property invested in the railroads and at the same 
time assure to the publie fair and reasonable treatment in the 
movement of commerce ot our country. 

“I have said that the fixed policy of our people was regula- 
tion by the Government of our railroad systems, and it is; for 
whether you agree with me or not you may as well accept my 
conclusion. Revolutions never move backward. If govern- 
mental regulation is unable to solve the vexed problems that 
confront us, the people will accept Government ownership of 
railroads as the next step ahead. It is, therefore, a matter of 
great importance that we should earnestly endeavor to reach 
& fair and reasonable solution of the problem of regulation at as 
early a day as is possible. 

“The transportation problem is so closely interwoven into the 
business fabric of our people that governmental control in some 
way was inevitable from the beginning. In almost all coun- 
tries the railroad question is one of first importance, and has 
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been met in foreign lands either by governmental regulation or 
ownership; but in other countries the problem has not been as 
difficult of solution as in our own, due primarily to two causes: 
Our large population and vast natural resources located far 
inland and at great distances from water transportation makes 
railroad carriage indispensable, and industrial freedom could be 
guaranteed only by just regulation. 

“Another difficulty that hinders the solution of the problem 
here and is not met abroad is a political one. Our dual system 
of government greatly increases the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties that surround the problem before us. Our Federal Govern- 
ment and 48 State governments constitute the 49 masters that 
the railroads must obey. It has been said, ‘No man can serve 
two masters.’ All of the important railroads run through two 
or more States and are subject to different las, rules, and regu- 
lations whenever a train crosses a State line. 

„It is true that our lawmakers and our judges have endeav- 
ered to differentiate between interstate and intrastate business, 
but the effort to do so had led to much confusion and to much 
litigation. In the passenger coach we find an interstate riding 
beside an intrastate passenger, and in the baggage car a pack- 
age that will reach its destination within the State in which 
it was shipped resting against a parcel whose destination is 
across the State line. Consider for a moment that the one pack- 
age is subject to the rule of one and the other must obey the 
mandate of at least three masters. 

„The difficulties that confront us do not end here. If a uni- 
form system of regulation were adopted by the Federal and all 
the State governments you would not have solved all the diffi- 
culties of regulation and control, because the railroads. are pri- 
vately owned, and our courts have held inviolable the right of 
the railroads to charge rates that will produce a reasonable 
income on the invested capital. 

“Tf the corporation is successful in earning more than an 
adequate income, the rates may be regulated; but if the revenue 
received is not a fair return on its invested capital, the Govern- 
ment is powerless to act. 

* Low rates and adequate facilities are demanded by the pub- 
lic, but the granting of one is often the denial of the other. 
Adequate facilities very often require the expenditure of large 
sums of money. Low rates prevent the accumulation of surplus 
capital and lessen the borrowing power of the roads. The price 
of new facilities must always be the acquisition of new capital 
from some source. Without new railroad facilities, our com- 
merce can not expand beyond our present limitations and trade 
has met a permanent barrier to its future development. 

* It is therefore the public and not the stockholder who must 
suffer most if our regulation policies are inadequate to meet con- 
ditions fairly, broadly, and safely; for the travelers and ship- 
pers must defray the cost of transportation and pay for incom- 
petence in building, operating, and regulating. The tax paid 
by our people for freight and passenger transportation for the 
year 1912 amounted to $2,826,917,967, and the part of the gross 
receipts that went to the stockholders as dividends was $346,- 
805,582, or 12 cents out of every dollar. In fact, 88 cents of 
every dollar paid by the public went for operating expenses, 
taxes, and interest before there was a cent for new facilities 
or dividends. 

“The matter of dividends to-day is a very small part of the 
equation we must solve. 'The publie must be interested in the 
items that make up the operating expenses of the railroads if it 
desires both adequate facilities and. reasonable rates. 

“For more than four decades the Federal Government and 
the States have enacted laws supervising the practices and regu- 
lating the rates of the railroads, and it can not be denied that 
much good and some harm has resulted to the public. 

“In the beginning the railroads denied the right of any Gov- 
ernment to control what they were pleased to call their private 
property, but they overlooked the fact that the grant given 
them was to maintain a public highway in which the publie was 
as much interested, if not more so, than their stockholders. 
Step by step governmental regulation has advanced until to-day 
railroad corporations are controlled by the publie in respect to 
every detail of their business, and this control has been ac- 
cepted and recognized by their managers. 

“Tt can not be denied that public control has reduced the 
rates charged for transportation and abolished unjust discrimi- 
nations given to favored shippers. No one now contends that 
MUN as well as shippers, should not be treated with equal 

airness. 

* But the greater problem remains unsolved. Can the money 
be provided to expand and develop these great public works in 
a manner commensurate with the needs of our com- 


merce under the present systems of public control? 
* For a time the growth of population on new lines and in- 
ereased motive power for train service on old lines enabled the 


management to provide new facilities and at the same time 
reduce rates, but the limit to development along these lines 
seems to have been reached. 

In recent years accumulated surplus of railroads have 
largely disappeared; dividends have been greatly reduced, and 
the ability to secure long-time loans at low rates of interest has 
passed way. Without cheap money for development, new facil- 
ities can not be obtained and low rates for transportation be 
maintained. 

“We must all give credit to the present system of regulation 
for the accomplishment of much good in the interest of the 
public, but those who are giving careful study to the railroad 
problems that confront us are bound to admit that our present 
system of regulation is breaking down, in so far as it has super- 
vised the finances of our railroad systems with a view to allow- 
ing them to properly protect their securities that their credit 
may be maintained to aid in present and future development. 

“Tf railway investments can not be made attractive to capital, 
is not the Nation threatened with an inevitable breakdown of its 
transportation systems? 

We can never have permanent prosperity in the country 
until our great problem of transportation is settled and settled 
wisely. There is no more difficult problem awaiting its solution 
ahead of us, and no more inviting field for the exercise of true 
statesmanship has ever faced our public men. 

“The problem can be solved and will be worked out satis- 
factorily to both the investor and the shipper, but it can be 
solved only by wise, fearless, and patriotic men, in the daylight 
of publicity, with the determination to do exact and even-handed 
justice between invested capital and the public. 

Let us concede without cavil that transportation and com- 
merce can only advance when they go hand in hand. Let us 
inspire courage and give aid to those leaders who, not by chance 
but through merit, direct our industry, control our trade, and 
manage our finance, It is not enough for our Government to 
permit those men to rise from the prostration which has over- 
taken them and their affairs. It must occasionally assist them. 
We have reached the point on our way to social betterment 
where sound progressivism must recognize that the proper regu- 
lation of business requires that it must be sometimes helped and 
not always hindered; must be sometimes assisted and not for- 
ever stricken; that we must occasionally say, ‘You may, and 
not always ' You shall not.’ 

It is gratifying to know that the policies mentioned are re- 
sponsive to natural growths and can be achieved without en- 
trenching privilege and subsidizing trade. We need only to per- 
mit railways, traders, and bankers that economic freedom which 
is consistent with a wise and helpful regulation of all affairs 
and to give every citizen the national protection to which he is 
entitled, wherever he may rightfully be—at home or abroad— 
for our trade to gain its lost position and for our flag to be 
seen on every sea." 

Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, when we had under con- 
sideration the Federal reserve act several attempts were made 
to amend it so as to provide cheaper money for the farmers. 
To defeat these efforts the administration promised that the 
subject of farm credits should be promptly dealt with in a sepa- 
rate act, A commission was appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the subject. 'This commission has long since re- 
ported, but no serious attempt has been made by the House or 
Senate leaders to secure legislation. A strenuous effort has 
been made during the last days of this session by some of 
those interested in the matter to secure action, but this has 
been defeated. Instead of action, another promise has been 
made and another commission has been authorized to study the 
matter. It is perfectly evident that many are opposed to any 
legislation on the subject. They appear to believe that such 
legislation would favor a special class and would be paternal- 
istic in character. Some of them urge that the Federal reserve 
act meets the situation. These contentions are clearly without 
merit. There is a fundamental difference between the kind of 
eredit demanded by the merchant and the farmer. The mer- 
chant in carrying on his business can get along with short- 
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time credit of, say, 30 to 90 days, the time needed in turning 
over his goods, while the farmer needs from six months to a 
year in securing and marketing his crops, and must have corre- 
spondingly longer credit. This difference in the class of credits 
required makes it necessary that there should be a different 
credit system for the farmer from that furnished by the Federal 
reserve banks. These latter banks are not designated to meet 
the demands of the farmers. They are only authorized to care 
for short-time paper. If it is class legislation to meet the de- 
mands of farmers, it is also class legislation to provide the 
Federal reserve system to care for the merchant. 

The Federal reserve system is but a poor copy of the 
European central banks so modified as to apply to our situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding that nearly every European country has 
a central bank like our Federal reserve system, those countries 
have found it necessary to provide separate credit associations 
for their farmers. I am not prepared to say that any European 
farm-credit system, either for personal credit or for land loans 
can be made to work successfully in this country, but it seems 
to me that this subject should receive the most careful con- 
sideration. A system has grown up in this country that meets 
the situation in an entirely different way from that abroad, 
but generally at much higher cost. Can this system be so 
modified as to reduce this cost? We know that there are hun- 
dreds of millions of very cheap money in our savings banks, 
insurance companies, and other like institutions. Can anything 
be done to make farm credits so secure that this class of 
money will go out on the farms to aid production? France and 
other European countries have solved this problem, and they 
have solved it without Government guarantees of these credits. 
In some countries the Government has aided by contributing 
comparatively small sunis as guarantee funds or capital stock 
to start such systems, but so far as I am aware, farm credits 
are not guaranteed by any Government. There is no good 
reason why we might not, in aid of general welfare, make a 
like contribution. Under the Federal reserve act more than a 
hundred million dollars will be constantly kept in the Federal 
reserve banks for the benefit of commerce. Why not con- 
tribute, if necessary, say, $10,000,000 as a guaranty fund to 
nid agricultural credits; it could probably be made to pay the 
Government as large a return as the money contributed to the 
Federal reserve system. To the extent of such contribution 
the Government's liability would be limited. We certainly could 
do that if we can guarantee all the notes of the Federal 
reserve banks, a liability that is almost unlimited. 'The investi- 
gation of this subject should be, it seems to me, confined very 
largely to the situation in this country. The foreign systems 
have been quite fully explained in the report already printed. 
The farmers should be given ample opportunity to present 
their views, and explain the difficulties under which they 
labor. This new commission should become the clearing house 
for the views of those who want to borrow money and those 
who have money to loan. If the dreams of those who have been 
the most enthusiastic in urging rural-credit legislation should 
come true, it would greatly aid, not only the farmers, but 
everybody else. The prosperity of the farm means prosperous 
merchants, mills, and mines. Instead of passing laws to take 
from the farmers the protection accorded other producers, 
Instead of trying to cripple the rural route system which the 
administration appears to be bent on doing, it seems to me that 
we should do what we can to nid the farmers to secure equal 
treatment with other classes of our people. 


| Rural Credits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIMEON D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 1, 1915. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the privilege 
of leave to print extended me when Senate amendment 89, 
known as the MeCumber amendment, to the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, which was designed to provide for a system of 
rural credits, was under consideration, to say something about 
the character of the people of the seventh Ohio congressional 
district, which I have the honor to represent. I embrace this 
opportunity, first, because rural credits is a question of in- 
terest to the argiculturist; and, second, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the country to this remarkable district. It is but 


natural for a Congressman to think well of the district which 
honors him by electing him its Representative. To be selected 
to speak and vote for the interests of a free people is no small 
honor. To be intrusted with such power places any man under 
great responsibility. Aside from the honor which goes with the 
office of Representative of a people of a particular district, 
some districts have elements of especial interest which would 
do more than ordinary honor to any man who is fortunate 
enough to be chosen its Representative. I once heard a dis- 
tinguished American statesman declare that to be chosen to 
represent one's compeers is a greater honor than to be born a 
king. Especially is this true when the people represented are . 
a reading and independent thinking people. Such is the seventh 
Ohio district, composed of nine of the best counties in the 
State, with an aggregate population of 264,297, and with an 
electorate that on the last election, November 3, 1914, cast 
14,432 votes—over one and-one-third times the entire vote cast 
for the eight Representatives in the State of Mississippi in the 
election of 1912. This people look upon public service as not 
only a sovereign right, but a sacred duty as well. The election 
day is the one time when all men stand upon the same level. 
No one man can yote more than any other man. 

The seventh district has a historical significance. Within its 
borders were fought some of the greatest battles which de- 
termined the future of the great West. For years after the 
adoption of the Constitution the chief activities of the people 
of the Republic were devoted to the winning of the West. 
Every step was a contest between the pioneer and the native. 
This section of the country became the battle ground between 
these claimants. Here figured the wide-reaching struggle of 
the Nation in the Miami Indian War, in which St. Clair, 
Hamer, and Mad Anthony Wayne played an important part. 
The records of those leaders make up a considerable portion 
of the history of Washington’s administration. Many of the 
daring feats that distinguished the red man as the wielder of 
the scalping knife were performed in this locality. 

Within this district Tecumseh spent much of his youth, hav- 
ing been born on its borders. Here he held councils with his 
own and with the representatives of the conquering race. Gen. 
Benjaman Logan, the famous Indian chief, after whom one 
of the counties was named, saw much of his activities within 
this district. Logan was not only brave, but is known in Indian 
history as the orator second only to the famous brother of 
Tecumseh. Within the district were famous Indian hunting 
grounds as well as historie convocations. One of the meeting 
places was at old Chillicothe, in what is now Greene County, 
where as many as 2,000 Indians would gather in conference. 
Tradition tells us that at least 2,000 Indians had gathered in 
this one place more than once. The mound builder has left his 
marks within the territory comprised within the district. 
Within the seventh district is located the historic Fort Ancient, 
of so much significance to the archeologist. Besides the mound 
builder and Indian we have the Indian fighter. Simon Kenton, 
the pioneer and Indian flghter of wide repute, performed many 
of his wonderful feats within this district, It was here he ran 
the gantlet and it was here where tradition has it that he 
escaped by the leap across the Miami. After a life of spec- 
tacular performances he found a final resting place in the 
distriet at Urbana. 'The nomenclature links back to history. 
The names of the various counties have significance. Warren, 
Greene, and Fayette bear the names of warriors; Madison and 
Clinton, of statesmen; Logan, an Indian chief; Clark, an ex- 
plorer; Champaign, from the landscape; and Union, of parts 
of others. 

Among the men of note who lived in the territory included in 
this district can be named Jeremiah Morrow, Ohio's first Con- 
gressman. Much of the early law governing the public-lands 
question was framed by him. John McLean, judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. Thomas Corwin, Ohio's greatest politi- 
cal orator; there is larger space devoted to the activities of 
this orator and statesman than to any other of his Ohio con- 
temporaries. Robert C. Schenck, one of the Nation's greatest 
statesmen; Blaine pays high tribute to the service performed 
by this son of Ohio. Samuel Schellenbarger, than whom there 
was no greater Union defender on the floor of Congress. Judge 
William H. West, the “blind man eloquent,” who was chosen 
to present the name of Blaine in the convention of 1884; seven 
years before he had led his party as its candidate for governor. 
He is universally: rated as Ohio’s best political orator of his 
day and one of its finest legal minds. Judge William Lawrence, 
who was an authority on the subject of finance and tariff; as 
Comptroller of the Currency he distinguished himself. In his 
day he was rated as the best living authority upon the subject 
of wool. J. Warren Keifer, the only Ohioan who ever held the 
position of Speaker of the House of Representatives, and who 
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was a distinguished soldier in the Civil War, still lives in a 
vital and active relationship in the affairs of the Nation. 
From Union County came the former manager of the Associated 
Press, William Henry Smith. 

In the field of the writer the district has been rich. Three 
names of literary note are found in the records of Greene 
County. Foremost of all is that of W. D. Howells, the greatest 
name in American fiction. He lived but a short time within the 
limits of the district. The other two are Coates Kinney, author 
ef the Ohio Centennial Hymn and Rain on the Roof; and 
William D. Gallagher, author of Fifty Years Ago, a song of 
the western pioneer. 

In this district were born and lived some famous writers and 
newspaper editors. Chief in this group was Whitelaw Reid, of 
the New York Tribune, whose fame extended to two continents. 
The Reid homestead, near Cedarville, is preserved in splendid 
condition. Julius Chambers, of the New York Herald, was 
born within the district. E. D. Mansfield, of the New York 
Times, spent his last 30 years in this district. One of his best 
efforts was his address on Ohio day at the Centennial at Phila- 
delphia. -The famous family of the Piatts had their stately 
country seat in Logan County, where they spent most of their 
lives. Within this district America's greatest sculptor, J. Q. A. 
Ward, was born and lived. His art is viewed in many of the 
great parks of the country. His Seventh Regiment, Shake- 
speare, and his Pilgrim, all in Central Park, are examples 
of his work. His George H. Thomas and his Garfield, both 
in Washington, are also types of his work. 'These are some of 
the really great names in American history which add luster 
to the seventh Ohio district and, indeed, to the entire Nation. 

One of the best indexes of a community's worth is the em- 
phasis it places upon education. Education, religion, and 
morality were written as fundamental in the historic ordinance 
of 1787. which became the first Ohio charter of government. 
Ohio has always been alive to this interest from that day to 
this. Among the educators of the Nation many began their 
work in this State. At least 10 years before Horace Mann 
forced upon publie attention the needs of public-school educa- 
tion, when he succeeded in 1837 as the secretary of the first 
State board of education in a State system of public schools for 
Massachusetts, Ohio was endeavoring to find a way to provide 
for it. While only a semblance of success was realized, the 
beginnings of a real system here were begun. Within the coun- 
ties which make up the seventh district can be found the most 
advanced steps of modern methods in public education that can 
be found anywhere. Whatever is of good in the Ohio system 
this section of the State has given approval. The idea of town- 
ship supervision has had a favorable hearing. There are more 
township superintendents in these counties than can be found 
elsewhere in a like population. The centralization plan has been 
tried ont here. The strong and weak features have been fully 
laid before the public. The new code is finding a sympathetic 
trial as an experiment in these counties. While it is being 
tested in every detail with an open mind, the counties within 
this seventh district will probably give it the most ample try out 
of any place in the State. In this district are found at least 
eight colleges that grant degrees, some of them among the 
oldest as well as among the most distinguished of the country. 
Six do collegiate work and two are theological seminaries. 
Here within this district is one of the first colleges in the 
world to admit women and the very first to grant them full 
rights equal with men. At Antioch, located at Yellow Springs, 
labored fer six years Horace Mann in what he was pleased to 
eall his “great experiment.” His educational platform had 
realized the public-school system, the normal-school system, 
and the district library system. It lacked his type of higher 
education. Antioch offered the opportunity. He declined the 
governorship of Massachusetts to accept the chance to thus 
work out his plans. He attracted the entire country. During 
his six years here he was visited by most of the great educators 
of the country. He was also visited here by such men as Emer- 
son, Bayard Taylor, Charles Sumner, and otkers. He made up 
his faculty from those of his personal knowledge. Antioch 
was looked upon as the coming college of the West. A Harvard 
graduate wrote in 1867, The plant is superior to that of Har- 
vard." The work was nobly seconded by Thomas Hill, after- 
wards president of Harvard. Dr. Andrew White was extended 
the presidency, but Cornell was more attractive. The third 
president, Austin Craig, induced the famous chemist, Edwin L. 
Yeoumans, to cast his lot with Antioch, where he became the 
professor of chemistry, and who after seven years became the 
. under of the Popular Science Monthly. Edward Everett Hale, 
who served on the board of trustees from 1865 to 1898, was 
Antioch's greatest financial benefactor, with the exception of 
Peter Cooper, of New York, and Josiah Quincy, of Boston. 


Hale secured an endowment of $100,000. It was on this insti- 
tution that Nathaniel Hawthorne drew for some of his literary 
characters. More than one famous writer laid his story's 
foundation in the hopes and aspirations aroused in the early days 
of promise of this experiment.“ It was here that Edward A. 
Orton labored in the field of geology. In a glen of but a 
mile in length he studied the records of nature and made for 
Limself a reputation known wherever the science of geology is 
taught. Joseph Bergen likewise, in the field of botany studied 
another form of life in the same glen and won for himself as 
well as the college that nurtured him a world-wide reputation in 
his field. The list of names on the rolls of this historic institu- 
tion is a comment upon the character of its work. 

In this district is located Wittenberg, the famous Lutheran 
college, so widely known throughout the Nation. This institu- 
tion is winning deserved recognition as a growing college of in- 
creasing influence in the higher training of the youth of the 
Nation, and especially for the church which is sponsor for it. 

'he Quaker college of Wilmington is also located in the dis- 
triet, as is also the United Presbyterian College at Cedarville. 
Both of these institutions display a devotion to the cause 
of higher education which promises well for their future. 
In the district the Lebanon National Normal School was estab- 
lished by Dr. Holbrook, which in its day had a marked career 
in a particular field of education. While this school did not 
nttempt the character of work done in the standardized college, 
it has had a marked success in the short courses. In the dis- 
trict is also located the Wilberforce University, one of the best 
institutions for the colored race in the country. This great 
school was the response to the immediate needs of the colored 
people for technical training. In this place from time to time 
gather the greatest lights of the race. It is partially supported 
by the State, which is thoroughly justified by the army of young 
men and women it is sending out to do the work demanded by 
the welfare of the race. Besides these various institutions of 
higher learning, each of which grants degrees, there nre two 
theological seminaries domiciled within the district. 'The one 
at Xenia is the second oldest in the United States. It will long 
live as the institution over which presided for many years Dr. 
N. G. Moorehead, one of the country's greatest Bible scholars. 
The other is located at Springfield and is known wherever the 
Lutheran faith is preached. In addition to these institutions 
there is a very good school for colored boys at Urbana, which is 
growing in usefulness. Its students are winning recognition 
both for themselves and their alma mater. 'The influence of 
these various institutions of higher learning is noticed upon the 
character of the citizenship which they serve. In every walk 
of life they have stamped their impress, whether professional or 
what not. ‘They insure a high estimate of the value of educa- 
tion. Not only is it observed in the character of the local 
Schools, but it is most common to send from the farms sons and 
angie to college whose parents are not infrequently college 

Another index of a community is the reading habit it main- 
tains. 'This may be exemplified either in the library or the 
magazine or the newspaper, or all of these together. It is but 
natural that a community of colleges would be a reading people. 
In this district there are at least 65 newspapers. Of these 9 are 
dailies. A glance at these publications indicates the character 
maintained, which does not suffer in comparison with an equal 
number of publications of similar character elsewhere. The 
almost universal rural :nail delivery places a daily newspaper, 
either local or State, in most of the homes of the seventh dis- 
trict. It is not uncommon to find the regular appearance of a 
copy of the cosmopolitan press in many rural homes. Another 
equally suggestive item is the frequency with which some of the 
weekly press is favorably quoted in the city press. Every county 
and city has its publications, but at least one city in the district 
is the home of widely known popular magazines, the Woman's 
Home Companion, the Farm and Fireside, and the American 
Magazine, besides 14 other publications. The first has a cireu- 
lation of nearly 1,000,000 copies and the second and third of a 
half a million each. Springfield is the domicile of the famous 
Cromwell Publishing Co. Not infrequently long delays of trains 
occur, caused by the vast amount of reading matter shipped 
from this point. Literally tons of mail matter are carried out 
of this city every month. This city is the first in the country 
in horticulture. If an order for a million roses could be filled 
anywhere, it would be in Springfield, where literally acres are 
under glass. 

This district has 760 miles of steam lines of railroads, with 
junction points of the Nation's two greatest lines, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central. Besides these two the trunk 
lines of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Erie run through the 
district. It has 175 miles of trolley road, with one of the best 
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trolley centers in the State. From this center can be reached 
by trolley Columbus, Zanesville, Cincinnati, Dayton, Indian- 
apolis, Lima, Fort Wayne, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, 
and many other points. A resident of my home town is within 
25 minutes of a steam train that will carry him without change 
of cars to any city of significance in the East as far as Boston, 
in the South as far as New Orleans, in the North as far as 
Mackinaw, and in the West as far as St. Louis and Chicago. 
Steam and trolley transportation traverse every portion of the 
district, both with local and express convenience. 

This district is noted for its work of altruism, especially its 
churches, its Young Men's Christian Associations and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and fraternal homes. The 
people have been pioneers in many movements. The abolition 
movement of other days found a responsive hearing in these 
parts. All causes that appeal to the heroic find hearty response. 

While there are many Young Men's Christian Associations 
throughout the district, there are two splendid institutional as- 
sociations, one at Springfield and the other at Washington 
Courthouse. In both these cities the association owns its own 
buildings, fully equipped. The one at Springfield has had such 
a remarkable growth that while its building was sufficient for 
all its needs when built, long ago it outgrew its dimensions 
and is loudly calling for new quarters. ‘These institutions are 
pioneering in some respects in both religious work, school work, 
and social-betterment work. 

The district has one of the very few county associations for 
young men, and still another for young women, This fea- 
ture is quite new in the association work and can well be re- 
garded in the experimental stage yet. The first, the county 
Young Men's Christian Association, is in Union County, and 
the second, the county Young Woman's Christian Association, 
is in Greene County. The Young Woman's Christian Associa- 
tion of Springfield is one of the best in the State. It owns its 
own home, modernly equipped, and is earrying on its work 
with marked results. 


This district can also boast of many State homes, so called, |. 


not because they are supported by the State, but because they 
serve the State At Xenia is located the well and favorably 
known orplian’s home, for the orphans of soldiers and sailors. 
This home was the response to the conviction that the chil- 
dren of those who served the State and were left fatherless 
should be cared for by the State. It is capable of widely 
important possibilities and its past has proved its justification. 
This home is supported by the State. Springfield is the domicile 
of the three fraternal homes for the children of the orders of 


the Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the Knights of Pythias. 
‘These are not State supported, but are supported by the respec- 
tive orders. Each has a beautiful building situated on a beauti- 
ful high hill overlooking the country roundabout. Within the 
district is found a pronounced sentiment for a high moral stand- 
ing. Whether country, village, or city, the church life is promi- 
nent. The religious and moral tone is marked. Within the dis- 
trict the women’s crusade of years was inaugurated. It be- 
came most prominent in Washington Courthouse and made its 
early impress, which still survives. At this date only one city in 
the district has the open saloon. Within the district is the notable 
Franklin Chautauqua, located on the Great Miami in the edge 
of Warren County. This is one of the earlier Ohio chau- 
tauquas, and in its score of years of existence has heard most 
of this country’s great lights, either from the pulpit, forum, 
lyceum, or studio. Within the district are held annually at 
various points at least 10 other chautauquas. These annual 
gatherings are an attempt to carry popular education to the very 
door of the resident. Some of these are of long standing, as the 
one at Urbana and at Bellefontaine, while others are of more 
recent date. The people of the district are ideally situated for 
education of the character of the lecture and lyceum. 


Population of counties of the seventh district. 


Counties. 


Champaign. 26,642 26,980 — 13 
Clark........ 58,039 52,277 12.7 
Clinton.. 24, 202 24,240 — 0.2 
Feyette. 21,725 22,300 — 2.6 
Greene. 31,613 29, 820 6.0 
Logan.. 30, 420 27, 386 11.1 
Madison ~ 20,590 20,057 2.7 
Union.. 22,342 22, 860 — 2.3 
Nr p rhe. 25,084 25,468 0.5 

Mean 

Total State 40,740 4, 707, 121 


The district is distinctively agricultural. Each county excells 
in certain lines. A drive through the country in any portion of 
the district reveals the high-grade agriculturist. The following 
table shows the productiveness of the soil: 


Clinton. 


Fayette, 


Products. State. Champaign. Clarke. 
JV Nos IRR O E TES 157,513,300 | 3,484,119 | 3,008,773 
R MIU SAP SANGUINE SRSE 7,591,046 |. 1,085,200 481, 
Sc 20, 663, 704 208, 887 200, 526 
247,749, 768 4,794,463 3, 798, 645 
4, 521, 409 38, 866 42, 754 
2, 348, 660. 14, 086 21, 387 
1, 346, 347 11,178 12, 802 
239, 492 3, 439 1, 753 
70, 126 3,636 1,523 
20,322, 084 119,320 192, $29 
88, 603, 308 64, 708 250,044 
6,711,208 | -` 51,502 49,329 
4, 663, 752 38, 284 30, 050 
1, 036, 340 6,036 9,204 
215, 657 1,470 1,265 
338, 044 3,519 6, 930 
, pounds..... 43, 033, 207 59, 885 41,681 
Number of all farms. . 272,045 2,462 2,532 
Approximate land area 26,073, 600 260, 440 260, 480 
24,105, 708 256,240 241,631 
1, 592, 363 14,051 


Fine stock raising has brought national recognition to this 
district from exhibitions at the World's Fair at St. Louis, both 
in eattle, hogs, and sheep. London, in Madison County, for 
years was widely known for its famous stock sales, which 
would attract buyers from far and near. Some of the most 
up-to-date, modern, scientific ngrieulturists of the country are 
found in this county. 


745,541 | 3,941,506 2 2,802, 458 
163.755 135 800 676,235 | ^ 340,891 
573,142 | 792,003 | — 355,304 48,01 257, 546 
4,523,080 | 4,500,004 229,446 | 3,201,935 
36, 909 22, 908 3517 71,015 41, 206 
19, 489 10,724 36,104 22 806 

7, S88 10, 414 0, 997 24,240 4, 002 
1/549 1,521 2, 968 7,035 1,835 

87 677 1,506 1,627 1,083 

£4, 591 £6,579 | — 180,325 53,885 | — 100,502 
20; 707 600| 2002, 950 1,000 | 4,014, 534 
31,001 13,024 20, 454 15,376 16, 985 
18,155 5,506 14, 105 11, 852 9, 738 

3, 423 2,233 5, 696 822 3; 488 
3,978 918 7A 1,113 313 

3, 058 2, 803 4,169 469 1,414 

91, 403 43, 695 59, 542 64,257 53,615 

2, 580 1,846 2, 515 2, 773 2; 687 
263,040 | 204,30 — 265,000 285,440 | — 204,320 
200,404 | — 249,140 269,004 | — 249,783 
5,097 2,213 3, 427 14, 236 
4,396,107 820, 756, 525 4,305, 735 ($19, 840, 067 
76.1 73.1 9 40.1 
$2,346,721 | $2,235,193 $1,884, 824 
16,325 15, 350 411 17,315 

2, $524, 263 $519,416 
11,639 Qt 

7A 7308 

409 534 


In each of the nine counties there is a splendid county sent, 
up-to-date in evidence of civic pride. The city of Springfield, 
the largest city in the district, is notable in many respects. 
Not many years ago it was the greatest agricultural implement 
manufacturing center in the United States. To-day it is sec- 
ond only to Chicago in this industry. For many reasons it 
ean be and is rated as the best 60,000 city in the United States. 
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Not the least advantage is due to its splendid location, its 
topography, and its rare landscape effects. It possesses the 
highest grade of business enterprise and the finest type of 
laboring man to be found in the country. 'The commercial 
club of the city consists of over 1,000 members, among whom 
are the headliners of business activity. A great manufacturing 
center, with no labor troubles. The labor is intelligent and 
displays in its individual as well as collective capacity a spirit 
of cooperation with his employer. This city is first in the num- 
ber of piano plates manufactured, where 85 per cent of those 
used in the United States are manufactured. It is also third in 
the manufacture of motor fans, and third in motor trucks. 
Other places, as the town of Franklin, supports a remarkable 
aggregation of men known as the Business Men's Club. 
Every county seat in the district maintains a wide-awake or- 
ganization of business men, devoted to the upbuilding of the 
city. Within the district there are at least 75 villages, which 
operate as centers for markets and mails to serve the adjacent 
communities. In each, as n rule, can be found aggressive meu 
and women devoted to the cause of a better citizenship. Most 
of them are on the railroad or trolley line, which dispels the 
former isolation. Each was a stranger to the other; now, if not 
by trolley, at least all are connected by a system of pike roads, 
which will admit of easy transit even with automobile in most, 
if not in all, parts of the year. Most of these villages have 
the modern high-school building and maintain a course of 
study that gives it its rank by the recognition of the State in- 
spector. All of these schools offer such courses as 50 years ago 
could only be found in the best colleges of the country. Com- 
mencement is an annual performance. "There are more first- 
grade high schools within this district than any other iu the 
State, and I am convinced there is no district in the Nation 
that approaches it in this respect. Ohio has taken the lead in 
the modern high school, and this part of the State has been 
active. from the very first. This fact insures a fairly good con- 
dition in the rural schools, as may be noted by a trip through- 
out the district. Everywhere, as a rule, the rural school prob- 
lem is pressing upon the citizenry of the community. As the 
character of the school from the standpoint of efficiency of 
both the teacher and the taught can be judged by the appear- 
ance of the buildings and grounds, the schools of the seventh 
district, when tested by this standard, are among the very best 
in the State. The same conclusion is made when studied from 
the rank of salary paid the teacher and equipment provided. 
The character of the people of an agricultural community 
can well be determined by the appearance of the farms upon 
which they live. It does not require much agricultural train- 
ing to detect the progressive from the slovenly farmer. From 
this point of view the seventh district stands well. The average 
farm, whether large or small, shows the character of the oc- 
cupant. The condition of cultivation, the absence of waste 
land, the presence of the wood lot, the care of the premises, in- 
clading buildings, fencing, and machinery, and especially the 
provisions for caring for the live stock in the winter season, 
all serve as an index of the type of farmer on the farm. 
Intensive farming and scientific agriculture, including atten- 
tion to home economics, are apparent among the agricultural 
population of the seventh district. Whether domestic science 
is in accordance with the rules as taught in the technical schools 
or not, the evidence is abundant that the farm has long ceased 
to be the drudgery it once was. It has taken on the elements 
of both science and art. It is quite noticeable that every year 
sees a good proportion of the boys and girls attending a higher 
institution of learning to acquire the necessary technical skill 
demanded upon the farm, that what once was mere drudge may 
be displaced with the art of the agriculturist. There is a 
well-defined conviction among the rural peoples that a success- 
ful farmer must know more than enough to break ground, to 
sow and reap. This passed as sufficient years ago, but to-day 
he must know the science of political economy, to understand 
the movement of prices. The laws of the market must be com- 
prehended. He must recognize the relation of supply and de- 
mand, the needed cooperation between the producer and the 
consumer. He must also know the chemistry of the soil, that 
he can understand what depletes it and better know the secret 
of production. The young man or woman of to-day looking to a 
successful career on the farm concerns himself as much about 
his education as he would were he going to enter upon some 
liberal profession. This is not alone that he may be an edu- 
cated farmer, but that he may be an educated man on the 
farm. The agriculturist anticipates a most desirable field in 
the near future. While his primary concern will be a producer 


upon the soil, much of his thought will be devoted to his in- 
flue»ce as a citizen of a community. From this point of view 
the farm ceases to be the place of drudgery, of lack of conven- 


ience, of exposure, and ill-success, and becomes an. opportunity 
to find a large place in the activities of his day. In these times 
of modern machinery, rural mail, telephone, automobile, good 
roads, near-by high-schools, multiplied conveniences in the home 
and on the farm, easy markets, and ready pay the youth will edu- 
cate for the farm rather than from the farm. The “ back-to-the- 
farm" movement is rational and is the call of the hour. 'The 
farm is growing in attractiveness as well as in profit. In these 
days, when. we discuss the question of rural credits, it is in the 
spirit of the investigator, independent in his judgments and 
fearless in expressing opinions. 

The seventh district has within its borders just 100 banks, 
all doing a fairly prosperous business. "These banks are render- 
ing service to the people; and while our citizens are talking 
rural eredits, I am wondering how many farmers of the seventh 
distriet are suffering for lack of such a system as here pro- 
posed. One caution that should be observed is the danger of 
too much dependence on a mere name or a mere system. There 
is no possible substitute for industry and economy. While I 
shall give the most careful and sympathetie consideration to 
any proposal to improve our currency situation, and shall stand 
for such additions to our banking system as will be beneficial 
to our agriculturists, for no benefit will come to the producer 
without a corresponding benefit to the consumer, yet I am per- 
suaded that more is expected from these suggestions than will 
or can be realized. There is no greater error than to fix upon 
the banking system the eause of man's battle for a livelihood. 
Likewise, there is no question on which we have more men 
absolutely sure that they have the unfailing solution. Thus 
far a man who has credit will not have much trouble in the 
seventh district to secure such loans as he may need. If he 
has no credit, no plan yet proposed will enable him to substi- 
tute something else for it. The common error of all agitators 
on the money question is the theory that a money system can 
be inaugurated that will make it easy to get money. It is not 
conclusive that final success lies in the direction of easy credit. 
Successful liquidation is the important item which determines 
the wisdom of borrowing. Money borrowed beyond ability to 
return is not a principle that a wise course would follow. Were 
it not so easy to make debts, it would most likely be less diffi- 
cult to pay them. 

A system which would provide for some plan of amortization 
so as to permit the purchaser to purchase a farm upon such 
terms and conditions that payment could be made in such a 
way as to liquidate by a system of deferred payments until he 
becomes the owner of his farm would be a desirable system 
and would meet with the approval of the country. Such a 
scheme was recommended by President Taft. It was also urged 
by Ambassador Herrick, who had made a careful study of the 
Europear systems now in vogue. Such a scheme would meet 
with approval in the seventh district, which returned a Re- 
publican plurality of 15,325. But whatever scheme, it must 
be remembered that in no case will any scheme of banking take 
the place of industry and wise frugality. I shall gladly, Mr. 
Speaker, vote for any measure that will increase the fruits of 
both, but as yet I see no substitutes for these homely but sen- 
sible virtues. From the standpoint of these two qualities I in- 
vite the country to observe the people of the seventh Ohio dis- 
trict, and especially do I call attention to the brand of Repub- 
licanism as displayed in the vote of 1914 in pronouncing its 
verdict upon Republican policies. 


An Exposure of the Taylor System. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, March 2), 1915. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, what is the basis of the 
much discussed Taylor system of “scientific” shop manage- 
ment? 

Will it really enable a workman, without wearing him out 
prematurely, to earn more wages while putting in less time 
than he is now putting in per day, as Frederick W. Taylor, the 
originator of the system, contends? 

Or is the basis of the system in actual practice merely the 
“ scientific" overworking of men for the purpose of increasing 
dividends regardless of whether the speeding up is injurious to 
the health and happiness of the victim? 
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It may be stated nt'the outset that Mr. Taylor's propaganda 
veontains many excellent features of systemization and stand- 
ardization. To these the workmen have not objected, could not 
object. It has been intimated the labor organizations oppose 
these reasonable and sensible features of the Taylor system, 
but there is not a word to substantiate it in the henrings of 
five investigations of the system—four by Congress and one by 
the Commission on Industria] Relations. 

The Taylor system in its final analysis is based on extremes. 
Mr. Taylor's system is different from other so-ca:led systems 
of "scientific" shop management principally in the fact that 
he covers in his propaganda all the ground covered by other 
labor-saving scientists—and they all have gone as far as they 
thought it would be humane to go—and then continues still 
farther. It is these extremes, and these extremes only, that 
workmen oppose. It is these extremes and not the systemiza- 
tion and standardization features of Taylorism which are to 
the mutual advantage of employee and employer that Congress 
has recently forbidden in Government arsenals and navy yards. 

Many well-meaning employers, and many men who are 
sincere in their desire to see the conditions of workingmen 
improved, have been misled as to what the Taylor system is 
and as to the motive behind it. I will mention, for instance, Mr. 
Louis Brandeis, of Boston, a man who more than once has 
served the publie and that, too, without being on the pay roll 
of the public. Mr. Brandeis has spoken approvingly of Mr. 
Taylor's methods. But with all respect to Mr. Brandeis, I 
believe he is honestly mistaken in his idea that.the Taylor sys- 
tem was conceived in the interests of man. It was not. It was 
conceived in the interests of greed, and in operation it exploits 
man and does not benefit him. i 

ONLY ONE OUT OF FIVE WORKMEN COULD KEEP UP. 


I do not believe the man lives who can successfully defend 
before an audience of average American citizens the Taylor 
system as Mr. Taylor himself describes it. 

Imagine Mr. Brandeis, or any other man, confronted on the 
publie platform with Mr. Taylor's own words, used in describ- 
ing how he installed the Taylor system at the plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.: 

The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than 
one out of five laborers (perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) 
could keep up. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to repeat that the motive behind the 
stop watch and other speeding-up features of Taylorism is not 
efficiency, as the average man understands the meaning of the 
word, but an inordinate desire for a greater profit from the 
toil of man, and back of that desire is greed. 

In its last analysis the Taylor system is simply the “ scien- 
tifie" grinding down of the spirit, the hopes, the ambitions, as 
well as the physical bodies of those who toil, and for what? In 
order that dividends may be increased. The thing is too inhuman 
and too murderous to be imposed on beasts of burden, to say 
nothing of imposing it upon fellow human beings. It may be 
said to the credit of the average American employer that he 
has refused to go to anything like the extremes that Mr. 
Taylor has recommended. 


ATTEMPT TO INSTALL SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT ARSENALS, 


Strange to relate, the Chief of Ordnance wants to install the 
Taylor system in the Government arsenals. The Sixty-third 
Congress deserves the unstinted thanks of the workers of the 
Nation for inserting in the Army and Nayy bills a provision 
prohibiting the use in Government arsenals and navy yards of 
the stop watch and other objectionable speeding-up features 
of the Taylor system, 

This provision reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of thc appropriations made in this bill shall 
be avallable for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the United States Government while making or causing to 
be made, with a stop watch or other time-measuring device, a hs 
study of any job of any such employee between the starting and com- 
pletion thereof or of the movements of any such employee while 
enzaged apos such work; nor shall any part of the appropriations made 
in this bill be available to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward 
to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for sugges- 
tions resulting in improvements or economy in the o 
Government plant; and no claim for services performe 
while violating this proviso shall be allowed. 


The enactment of this legislation was accomplished in the 
face of the bitter opposition of special-interest servers in 
Congress. Z 

Considering the powerful influences that opposed it; con- 
sidering the treacherous parliamentary whirlpools through which 
it had to pass, and the dangers which beset it at every stage of 
its legislative journey, the workingmen of the Nation are to be 
congruat upon its final safe arrival upon the statutes as 
aw. 


ration of any 
by any person 


+ ANTISTOP-WATCH LEGISLATION IMPORTANT TO ALL WORKERS. 


This legislation is of importance to all workingmen, whether 
they are employed in Government establishments or not, be- 
cause if the Taylor system could have been installed in Govern- 
ment plants, the fact could have been made use of to the 
disadvantage of employees in private plants where the in- 
stallation of the system is contemplated. Private employers 
would be in the strategic position of being able to assert to 
their protesting employees that the Taylor system had been 
indorsed by the United States Government, and that if it was 
an inhuman and bad system Uncle Sam would not be putting 
his official stamp of approval upon it by introducing it in the 
Government arsenals and navy yards. 

IS THIS WHAT Mn. TAYLOR MEANS? 

A statement in Mr. Taylor’s book on scientific shop manage- 
ment, which supplies food for thought, is this: 

In all cases money must be spent, and in many cases a great deal 
pel pooner, before the changes are completed which result in lowering 

One inference which might be drawn from this language is 
that at first men must be paid higher wages to induce them to 
set the fastest possible pace, but that in the end the men will be 
doing a greatly increased amount of work for the same pay 
received before the installation of the system. Evidence is 
available to sustain this inference. 

When Mr. Taylor undertook to install his system in the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. the laborers handling pig iron were 
receiving $1.15 per day, and were handling between 12 and 
13 tons per man per day. After the Taylor system was finally 
installed, the men were handling 48 tons per man per day, and 
the wages of the fastest workers had been increased to $1.85 
per day. 'Thus, it will be seen that before the installation of the 
Taylor system laborers were receiving 8.8 cents per ton for 
handling pig iron, and after it was installed they were receiving 
$.8 cents per ton. 

Mr. Taylor relates that when he started in at the Bethlehem 
plant workmen were turning out 4 and 5 castings of a certain 
type per day, receiving therefor 50 cents each, and that he suc- 
ceeded in speeding up the men to a point where they turned out 
from 8 to 10 castings per day. The price was reduced to 
25 cents each. : 

Permit me at this point to quote from a colloquy between 
Congressman Epwarp KEATING, of Colorado, a member of the 
House Labor Committee, and Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance of the War Department, who is installing the Taylor 
system in the Government arsenals, and who is not exceeded 
in his enthusiasm for its principles by even Mr. Taylor himself: 


Mr. KEATING. You have shown that the efficiency of your establish- 
ment has been increased 274 per cent and the wages have been increased 
less than 33 per cent, 

Gen, CROZIER, That is true. 

Mr. KEATING. The practical result is that the efficient workman under 
the Taylor system is receiving one-half as much per unit for his output 
as the less efficient workman. 


OUTPUT INCREASED 200 PER CENT, WAGES 33 PER CENT, IN INSTANCES. 

Gen. Crozier admitted frequently that under the speeding-up 
processes workmen had increased their output over 200 per cent, 
and that the wages of some of the men had been increased as 
much as 33 per cent. The increased profit to the employer, 
therefore, is the difference between 200 per cent and 33 per 
cent, and even considerably more than this, because where there 
is an increase in the output of this proportion there is a con- 
siderable decrease in the overhead charges per unit, and because 
not all of the men are fortunate enough to receive anything 
like 33 per cent increase. ; 

And this is the milk in the coconut! It reveals the motive 
behind the introduction of the Taylor system. Its sole object 
and purpose is to induce the workman to perform more work 
for less pay per unit. Its operation in the end is to decrease, 
instead of increase, wages. 

That the system increases dividends for the employer, there 
is no doubt. In fact, it is a get-rich-quick scheme for the em- 
ployer who is heartless enough to use it to its final analysis, 
but there are very few employers who will resort to its use as 
Mr. Taylor describes it. 


WHEN A WORKMAN WEARS OUT FRESH MAN TAKES HIS PLACE. 


Under the Taylor system the man is of secondary importance 
to the machine. Here is the “science” of it: Be careful of the 
machinery, because if it breaks down or wears out it costs 
money to repair or replace it. But if a workman breaks down 
or wears out, it costs the employer nothing to replace him. 
There are always fresh men waiting at the door to be employed. 
So as long as the supply of men holds out, the Taylor system 
can go on. : 

But whether Mr. Taylor takes it into consideration or not, it 
is a fact that if a workman, because of long-continued overexer- 
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tion, is finally thrown prematurely on the scrap heap, some one 
has to stand the loss even if the employer does not, and where 
the workman is the head of a family it is the family that must 
bear the burden. One of the principles of “scientific” shop 
management, it should be remembered, is that it is no concern 
to the employer what happens to the man who can not keep up 
to the pace. 
THE SCIENCE OF PERSUASION. 

Mr. Taylor lays great stress on his system of scientific “ per- 
suasion.” Eight bosses assist in the “persuading.” Five of 
them are directly over the workman urging him on. i 

The tasks laid out for the men are evidently so severe that at 
first the foremen themselves do not have the heart to insist 
upon the workmen under them performing the excessive amount 
of work “planned” for them. But Mr. Taylor foresaw the 
possibility of weak-hearted foremen, and he arranged to take 
care of them. He provided overforemen.“ I quote from his 
book (p. 1397, par. 254) : 


BOSSES NEED NERYING AND BRACING UP TO THE POINT OF INSISTING THAT 
THE WORKMEN CARRY OUT ORDERS. 


The functions of these overforemen are twofold: First, that of 
teaching each of the bosses under them the exact nature of his duties, 
and at start also of nerving and bracing them up to the point of in- 
sisting that the workmen shall carry out the orders exactly as speci- 
fied on the instruction cards, 

Mr. Taylor says foremen make a great mistake in trying to 
persuade several men at once. He indicates the way to success- 
fully intimidate a workman is for all the foremen to center 
their persuasion “right onto a single man," and to keep after 
him until he is persuaded. 

No workman— 

Says Mr. Taylor— 
can long resist the help and persuasion of five foremen over him. He 
will either do the work as he is told or leave. (P. 1479.) 


HERE IS INFORMATION THAT WILL INTEREST WORKINGMEN! MR. TAYLOR 
FINES HIMSELF WHEN DESERVES IT! 


“The writer has fined men from 1 cent to $60,” says Mr. Tay- 
lor in his book of instructions to employers (p. 1453, par. 449). 
If it will afford workmen any consolation to know that Mr. 
Taylor also fines himself when he thinks he has not been suf- 
ficiently “scientific,” it may be stated that he makes such a 
claim. 

“The writer has. invariably fined himself,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“just as he would the men under him for offenses committed.” 

It should be understood that these secrets of the Taylor sys- 
tem are generally not divulged to the employees, but are par- 
ticularly for the cousideration of employers. It is a part of the 
“science” of the Taylor system to introduce many of its fea- 
tures “quietly” and to "get them running smoothly in a shop 
before calling attention to the principle involved." When the 
effect of certain features of the system are fina!ly realized, Mr. 
Taylor says, “it invariably acts as the proverbial red flag on 
the bull" 

But these are not all of the persuasive features that Mr. Tay- 
lor has worked out Here is an idea which can undoubtedly 
be employed with more or less success, especially on workers 
who have no other jobs immediately in sight ard who have 
families that would be placed in want if they should quit their 
employment. 

In piecework of this class the task idea should always be main- 
tained by keeping it clearly before each man that his average daily earn- 
ings must amount to a given high sum (as in the case of the Bethlehem 


orers, $1.85 in day) and that failure to ave this amount will 
surely result in his being laid off. (P. 1374, par. 166.) 


LAY OFF MEN "QUITE OFTEN" TO INTIMIDATE THOSE WHO REMAIN. 

Men must be laid. off occasionally whether it is absolutely 
necessary or not, however. Mr. Taylor says this is necessary 
for the success of the system. Here is the philosophy in his ex- 
üct words: 

For the success of the system, the number of men employed on prac- 
tically the same class of work should be or a enough for the workmen 

uite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for failing 
o earn high wages, and others substituted in their place. 

It is no part of the “science” of the Taylor system to be con- 
cerned with any workman who can not keep up. Mr. Taylor 
says it is really wonderful what a prodigious amount of work can 
be performed by the body of picked men who survive three or 
four years of his stimulating and eliminating processes, Mr. 
Taylor has nothing to say of bread enrners who drop out in the 
preliminaries. The Taylor system concerns itself only with the 
survivors, 

PUBLIC IS FOOLED SOMEWHAT AS TO JUST WIAT THE TAYLOR SYSTEM 
REALLY IS. 

Mr. Taylor has two descriptions of his system. They differ 
somewhat. One !s for the perusal of the general public, whose 
approval of his methods: would be a valuable asset in imposing 
the system upon workmen in spite of their objections: To the 


public it is made to appear there is nothing about it objection- 
able to the workman, especially no such thing as hurry, and 
that it was, indeed, conceived in the interests of man instead 
of to exploit man. 

Mr. Taylor has another description of his system intended 
for the eyes and ears of employers particularly. In this ver- 
sion he makes no claim to being a humanitarian, but reveals 
himself rather as a slave driver—always, of course, driving 
scientifically—diseurding the use of the soft pedal and showing 
how after men have been speeded up, and speeded up, and 
speeded up, they will be doing more work for less pay per unit, 
which, of course, means increased dividends, and increased 
dividends constitute the plot of the play throughout. 

In other words, the picture Mr. Taylor draws of his system 
for the public is one of gentleness personified, while the other 
version leaves a vision of breakneck speed and enormous profits. 

WHAT THE "SCIENCE" OF THE TAYLOR SYSTEM APPEARS TO BB. 

A careful perusal of Mr. Taylor's various works explaining 
his system of shop management would indicate— 

First. That the “science” of the Taylor system in its final 
analysis is the relentless speeding up of workmen by the setting 
of a task which, in some instances, but one out of five workmen 
can accomplish ; : 

Second. That it is no part of the “science” to be concerned 
with any workmen who can not keep up to the pace of the 
M man on the part of an operation on which he is en- 
ga ; 

'Third. That if the Taylor system was adopted universally, a 
great army of workmen would be thrown out of employment or 
reduced in rank, such as mechanics being forced to take posi- 
tions as laborers, because it is obvious that all men are not 
physieally able to keep up, day after day and month after 
month, to a pace set by the fastest and fresliest workers; 

Fourth. That the Taylor system would tend to destroy or- 
ganization among workmen, one of the corner stones of Taylor 
logie being the principle that workmen must be dealt with indi- 
vidually and not in masses or through committees; that it is no 
concern of one workman what happens to another. All men 
working under this system must be “satisfied”; the moment 
he becomes dissatisfied he must quit; otherwise there would be 
danger of his grievance becoming contagious and the “system” 
interfered with. 

The Taylor system means, in a sentence, that the quickest 
time at which a job can be completed by a first-class man 1s to 
be the standard time at which all men are to be compelled to 
complete the same job, with a bonus—at least, to start with— 
for reaching the maximum speed, and a fine or discharge for not 
reaching that speed. 

TAYLOR SYSTEM TRANSPLANTED UN a FROM SHOPS OF THE WAR 

The attention of the Chief of Ordnance of the War Depart- 
ment was first attracted to the Taylor system at the plants of 
the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., two of the 
three concerns which constitute the War Trust in this country 
and to which concerns the War Department has awarded millions 
of dollars’ worth of contracts for munitions of war, paying them 
from 20 to 60 per cent more than it would have cost to manu- 
facture these supplies in the Government arsenals. 'The action 
of the Chief of Ordnance in transplanting the Taylor system 
from the plants of the Midvale and Bethlehem companies to the 
Government arsenals is additional evidence of the close coopera- 
tion between Army officers and the War Trust. 

Gen. Crozier employed Mr. Taylor and his assistants to in- 
stall the system in the Government arsenals, 

It has been put into effect at the Watertown Arsenal and has 
been partly introduced at the Rock Island Arsenal. The em- 
ployees at both establishments are opposed to the system almost 
to a man, and it was their protests that have brought about 
action by Congress. 

In spite of the opposition of the workmen at the arsenals and 
in spite of the fact that four committees of Congress have inves- 
tigated this system and reported adversely, the Chief of Ord- 
nance has persisted in extending the system. 

Relative to the activity of the Ordnance Department chief in 
introducing the Taylor system in the Government arsenals, the 
report of the Committee on Labor, made to the House on Sep- 
tember 30, 1914, had the following to say: 

THE “SYSTEM” IS BEING FORCED IN. 


The moving spirit behind the plan to install the Taylor system in 
the Government arsenals appears to be Brig, Gen. William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, who has jurisdiction over 
all of the Government arsenals, Gen. Crozier appears to be determined 
to install the stop watch and other 8 S ing-up features 
of the Taylor system in the arsenals in spite of the protests of the 


workmen and even in spite of the strong denunciation of such methods 
by the 1 committee of the House of Representatives which inves- 
tigated e subject during the preceding Congress. 
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This officer appeared before the committee and spoke in favor of the 
use of the stop watch and the Taylor system; and there appears to be 
every reason to belleve that, unless Congress passes legislation abso- 
lutely prohibiting the use of such methods in the Government establish- 
ments, Gen. Crozier will process with the extension of the system, 
not only at Watertown and Rock Island, but in all the manufacturing 
catabliahinents of the Government within his domain. 


GENEROUS WITH WAR TRUST, BUT A SCIENTIST IN SHOP MANAGEMENT. 

It is worthy of passing notice that while Army officers are 
not the least bit saving with the people’s money when awarding 
contracts to the Bethlehem Steel Co. paying this concern 35 
per cent more than they could obtain the same work for by 
Government manufacture, they are extreme economists when 
it comes to using the stop watch on a workingman. 

Although Gen. Crozier’s own testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee was that the arsenal workmen are turning out 
work 35 per cent below the price of the private manufacturers, 
and are saving the Government hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, Gen. Crozier is determined to make them work still 
faster. 

ARSENAL EMPLOYEES ARE SAVING GOVERNMENT THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY BY THEIR PRESENT EFFICIENCY. 

For instance, the workmen at the Frankford Arsenal are pro- 
ducing a 3-inch finished shrapnel case for $1.75, for which the 
Government is paying private manufacturers $3.06. 

Three-eighths-inch common shrapnel are being produced for 
$7.94 in the Government arsenal, while the Government is pay- 
ing the private manufacturers $17.50 for the same article. And 
so on. 

On a contract of $1,900,064.05 worth of such work manufac- 
tured at the Frankford Arsenal, the Government saved $979,- 
$40.94, or approximately, in round figures, $1,000,000 on a 
$2,000,000 order. 'These figures tend to indicate that the work- 
men in the Government arsenals are now efficient and do not 
deserve having imposed upon them speeding-up processes com- 
pelling them to work still faster than they are now working. 

The table from which these figures are taken, as compiled by 
Col. Montgomery, is as follows: 


tract | Total ts 
‘otal con- over 
Articles. cost per tract cost. | contract 
t. costs. 
3-iach finished shrap- 
nel cases..........- $3.15 $31,500. 00 | $14,000. 00 
3.8-inch finished 
lcases..... 6.85 13,700.00 | 4,340.00 
4.7. finished 
5 9.65 38, 223, 65 3,360. 85 
€-inch finished shrap- 
nel cases 16. 48 82,400.00 | —3, 100. 00 
2-inch common 
shrapnel without 
fuses or base 
charges ooee 5.96 286, 080. 00 | 115, 680. 00 
3.8-inch common 
shrapnel without 
fuses or base 
charges 18. 03 126,210.00 | 70, 630. 00 
4. 7. inch common 
shrapnel without 
fuses or base 
charges 14,500 | 15.45 | 224,025.00 | 26.02 377, 290. 00158, 265. 00 
€inch common 
shrapnel without 
fuses or base 
G 5,000 | 30.20 151, 000. 00 38. 11 190,550.00 | 39,550.00 
3-inch common steel 
abel eee 6,900 2.39 | 16, 491. 00 5.02 34,638.00 | 18,147.00 
3.8-inch common 
steel shell.......... 9,500 4.81 | 45,695.00 | 9.45 $9,775.00 | 44,080. 00 
47-inch common 
steel shell. 10, 605 8.30 | 88,021.50 | 12. 83 136,062.15 | 48,040.65 
€ineh common 
Steel shell.......... 7,077 | 16.75 | 118,539. 75 | 18.47 130,712.19 | 12,172.44 
21-second combina- 
tion fuses.......... 48, 000 2.16 | 103,680. 00 | 4. 43 212, 640. 00 | 108, 960. 00 
31-second combina- 
tion fuses.......... 26, 500 2.92 | 77, 380.00 7.21 191,065. 00 | 113, 685. 00 
3-inch high-explosive 
shrapnel, fixed. ...| 55,000 | 10.15 | 558,250. 13.17 724,350. 00 | 166,100. 00 
Fuse stocks.......... 74,500 1.66 | 123,670.00 | 2.47 184,015.00 | 60,345. 00 
Rear plugs for fuses..| 74,500 +18 | 13,410.00 .2369 | 17,649.05 4,239. 05 
Front plugs for fuses.| 74,500 .09 „705. 00 .1751 | 13,044. 95 6,339. 95 
Grand total, contract cos $2,879, 904. 99 
Grand total, arsenal cost... 1, 900, 064. 05 
Saving by government manufacture. 979, 840. 97 


BEN. CROZIER HIMSELF TESTIFIES THAT ARSENAL EMPLOYEES ARE SAVING 
MONEY TO THE GOVERNMENT, 

Let us turn for a moment to certain recent testimony of the 
Chief of Ordnance as to the present efficiency of the plant at 
Rock Island, Ill, and thereby ascertain if the necessity exists 
for any drastic change of method, or speeding up. On January 
18, 1912, Gen. Crozier said before the special committee of the 


House of Representatives to investigate the Taylor system, 
and so forth, as follows—see page 1118 of hearings: 


We have recently manufactured gun ae and are doing it still 
for 8-inch rifles; that is, field guns, at $2,510.60, the exact cost. We 
parca’ those rifle carriages from experienced manufacturers, who 
ad had preceding orders for the same thing, for $3,398.82, an increase 
of 35.4 pee cent over our own price. 
Rock Island Arsenal. . 
We have manufactured there, at the same arsenal, caissons for 
a and we have purchased the same caissons from private manu- 
acturers who had had previous orders for them, so that they had expe- 
rience 2n the manufacture, for $1,744.10, which is 54.6 per cent greater 
than our own price. 


On page 1117 of the same hearings Gen. Crozier stated as 
follows: 


At the Springfield Armory the principal manufacture is small-arms 

es, We make a few other things, but the manufacture is almost 
entirely of the small-arms rifle. We manufacture that rifle for about 
$15, and in doing so I take into account what I think should properly 
be taken into account in the cost; but the Springfield Armory, like 
the other arsenals, is maintained as an arsenal of storage and issue, as 
well as a manufacturing place; and, therefore, in computing these costs, 
I have subtracted from the total expense of the Springfield Armory 
those portions which I consider result from its character as an arsenal 
of issue and storage. Unless somebody goes into the detalls quite 
close there may be a question as to whether I subtract quite as much 
as I ou 0. 

Therefore, I, last year, for the purpose of satisfying some persons who 
might have some doubt, made up what I might call an exaggerated cost 
of the rifles at the Springfield Armory—that is, I took every cent of 
money that was sent ap to the Springfield Armory and charged it to the 
rifie, Whether it was for the payment of the clerks that were used in 
the issue of stores, the payment of the storehouse force, whether it was 
for the payment of the watchmen—they are the guards and custodians 
of the valuable proe we have up there—I charged all the pay of 
officers and all the pay of 5 concerned to the rifle, and by that 
means I arrived at a cost of the rifle of $17.64 instead of $15—that is, 
I found I had to add to the cost as I nad reported it about 17 per cent. 
Now, that then became a statement of an exaggerated cost which, what- 
ever the rifle might cost properly, it could not possibly reach. It must 
have been below $17.65; and if it were possible to obtain the opinion 
of an experi, I would be glad to ask him if he thought the Springfield 
rifle could be produced by anybody else anywhere and purcha for $25. 
My own opinion is that you could not get it as low as $25 from any 
manufacturer. 


The rifles are also made at the Rock Island Arsenal at prac- 
tically the same figure. 
ARSENAL COST OF LIMBERS IS LESS THAN HALF THE PURCHASE PRICE, 


On April 2, 1912, Gen. Crozier stated as follows before a sub- 
committee of the Appropriation Committee cf the House of 
Representatives relative to the cost of manufacture at the Rock 
Island Arsenal—see pages 637-638 of hearings: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do your figures show the comparative cost of manu- 
facture and purchase? 

Gen. CROZIER. Yes, 

'ÜThe CHAIRMAN. Put them in the record, please. 

Gen, CROZIER. I will mention a few of them for the record. I think 
I can mention them mcre summarily, so ey. can be better compre- 
hended in the record, than if I put in all of these details. I will take 
the limbers for tke -inch rifles. The average of three contracts gave 
a ae of $1,518 a piece for those limbers. 

r. CANNON. What is a limber? 

Gen. Crozier, A limber is the forward pee of the wagon which 
transports the gun, the forward portion of the gun carriage; and the 
average of five orders for manufacture at the Rock Island Arsenal was 
$684 a piece. The arsenal cost was less than half the purchase price. 

* LJ * * * * 


* 

Gen. CROZIER. Now, for the 3-inch caisson, the average of five con- 
tracts shows a price of $1,708, and the average of six manufacturing 
orders given to the Rock Island Arsenal is $1,081. The 3-inch gun 
carriage proper—that is, the vehicle on which the gun rests and from 
which it is fired—gives as the average price three contracts, $3,268, 
and ene aiias cost under five manufacturing orders at the arsenal 
wert CANNON. Does that include overhead charges? 

Gen, CROZIER. Yes, sir. 

These figures, representing the cost of manufacture at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, include all overhead charges, such as pay 
of officers, interest on investment (which, for the ordnance de- 
partment, is 3 per cent), insurance (allowance set aside for fire 
losses), and depreciation of plant. 

It wil be observed that the very shop in which ordnance 
materials are manufactured at approximately half the cost of 
purchasing from private contractors is the place where it is 
proposed to install the Taylor system. I submit the necessity 
does not exist for the installation of such a system of intensive 
production, with its accompanying disregard for the welfare 
of the employee, in a plant where efficiency has already reached 
such an advanced stage. 

If the Chief of Ordnance had manufactured in Government 
arsenals all the munitions and supplies that he has purchased 
of the War Trust at excessive prices since he has been at the 
head of the Ordnance Department, he could have saved to the 
taxpayers more money than could be saved via the stop watch 
and speeding up of workmen in the next century. 

LIFE IN THE MIDVALE STEEL PLANT. 

Mr. Taylor received his first industrial training and first 
tested out his system at the plant of the Midvale Steel Co., in 
Pennsylvania. 


Our carriages were made at the 
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Let us study the “science” of the shop management in this 
plant. C. H. Harrah, president of the company, happened to 
be testifying before. the Committee om Labor of the House: of 
Representatives on Thursday, March 1, 1900, and the tran- 
script of his testimony fortunately remains intact to this day 
to throw light on the working methods of Frederick W. Taylor, 
the subject of our sketch: 

* We had. men. with stop watches over the workmen working 
on an axle lathe, or whatever else it might be,“ said Mr. Harrah, 
“and every time a man looked up they took his time; every 
time he stopped to breathe they took his time, and in that way 
they got absolutely tlie mount of time employed in doing a 
certain amount of work. 

“We made it a rule to run a machine to break,“ continued 
Mr. Harrah. For instance, the life of a hammer bar may be 
two years. If that hammer bar does not break inside of the 
two years, I go for the forgemaster, because he is not getting 
the work he ought to out of the forge. It is the same way in 
the machine shop. If a lathe, the natural life of which might 
be two years, does not break down before that, I would go for 
the engineer in charge." 

Mr. Harrah did not divulge information as to whether, in the 
event a workman failed to break down in a given number of 
years under the terrific pace scientifically mapped out by Mr. 
Taylor he would demand to know the reason, but he was frank 
enough to add, We have absolutely no regard for machinery 
or for men.” 

Mr. Harrah's testimony was Tayloresque. See how well it 
corresponds with paragraph 312 of Mr. Taylor’s book of in- 
structions: All employees should bear in mind that each shop 
exists first, last, and all the time for the purpose of paying 
dividends to its owners.” 

Mr. Harrah was asked whether workmen were permitted to 
leave the mill to take meals. 

“No, sir," he replied. “Once a man passes inside the red 
fence he stays there until his day’s work is through.” 

The “science” of keeping men penned in was shown when a 
huge container filled with molten metal gave way in this same 
Midvale plant and 6 workmen were killed outright and 13 
others seriously hurt. The principle of this feature of Tay- 
lorism was again demonstrated in the Triangular Shirt Waist 
Factory fire in New York, where 160 women were locked in and 
could not get out until their day's work was done, and they did 
not get out until the grim destroyer burned them. 


TAYLOR SXSTEM SMACKS OF ATMOSPHERE OF SHOPS IN WHICH IT WAS 
BORN. 


After Midvale, Mr. Taylor installed his system in the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Thanks to an investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 
strike in 1910, information is available as to conditions of labor 
in that concern’s plants. The inquiry was made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor in 1910, under the direction of Ethel- 
bert Stewart, a special agent of the Labor Bureau at the time, 
who bore the reputation of being one of the most experienced 
economic investigators in. the country. 

Wnen this strike began there were no labor organizations in 
the plant; the company would not permit them. It was the 
higher grade workers who led off in the strike. Many of the 
highest-grade men had approximately a 103-hour day. But 
they were frequently being required. to: work overtime on week 
days and to do additional work on Sundays. Fearing that the 
encroachments of overtime and Sunday work were leading to a 
12-hour and 7-day schedule for the whole force, they therefore 
protested. Therefore the protesting committee was discharged; 
therefore the strike. 

The Government investigation revealed this: 

That out of every 100 men 29 were working 7 days every week. 

That out of every 100 men 43, including these 29, were work- 
ing some Sundays in the month. 

That out of every 100 men 51 were working 12 hours a day. 

That out of every 100 men 25 were working 12 hours a day 7 
days a. week. 

That out of every 100 men 46 were earning less than $2 a day, 

These are the grim figures which the United States Bureau 
of Labor gives us of the working shifts of the Bethlehem. Steel 
Co. as drawn from the company's own time books. 

It may be imagined from the foregoing what a fine humani- 
tarian atmosphere must abound at the Midvale and Bethlehem 
plants, where the Taylor system was born. And the Taylor 
system is just as humanitarian as the atmosphere in the shops 
from which it sprang. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF AMERICAN WORKMAN EXCEEDS THAT OF GERMAN, 
, AND BRITISH WORKER. 


Is it true that the American workman “deliberately plans to 
turn out far less work than he is able to do, in many instances 
failing to do more than one-third or one-half of a proper day's 


work"? Frederick W. Taylor is endeavoring to convince the 

publie that such is the case, and that this condition is the 

disease that his system of “scientific shop management" is 
aimed to cure. 

Before endenvoring to estimate the value of a cure one must 
be sure of the disease to be cured. What are the facts? There 
are 63 prominent occupations in the United States in which the 
paying of workers by the piece is more or less common. Piece- 
workers come within the scope of the Taylor system more than 
any others. Is it common sense that a pieceworker is going to 
do but * one-third or one-half" of a day's work? It is the uni- 
versal experience that a pieceworker will do just as much work 
as he can to obtain the highest amount of wages possible on 
Saturday night. It is obvious, therefore, that the “disease” 
which Mr. Taylor is setting out to cure does not exist among 
pileceworkers, With the cost of living so high that the average 
workman must have steady employment to maintain his family, 
it is also obvious that day workers must do a full day's work. 
Otherwise they would be liable to speedily lose their positions 
and place their families in want. 

Comparisons between the United States, Germany, France, 
and England have demonstrated time and again that the 
American worker turns out more work per man in a given 
length of time than the worker of any of the other three 
nations. The same comparisons also establish the fact that be- 
cause of being compelled to work so fast the product of the 
American worker is inferior in quality to that turned out by 
the German, French, or British worker. The Taylor system, by 
means of the use of the stop watch and similar methods of 
sweatshop “ speeding-up" processes, proposes to increase by 
one-third the present output per man, regardless of the ad- 
ditional terrific strain. on the physical and mental constitution 
of the worker and the certainty of still further inferiority of 
quality. in. output. 

Mr. Taylor frankly admits his scheme is primarily aimed to 
“cheapen production.” Is a decrease in the present labor cost 
in manufacture justified? Let us consider the steel industry, 
for instance. The United States Commissioner of Labor re- 
ports that the Steel Trust makes a profit on steel rails of $9.20 
per ton. He also states that the labor cost of the same rails 
from the ingot is $1.16. In other words, the steel worker re- 
ceives $1.16 for doing the work, while the Steel Trust magnates 
draw down $9.20, 

APPLYING THE. TAYLOR SYSTEM ON THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN WORKERS 

IN THE WOOLEN MILLS, 

Here is a similar story from the woolen industry, which I 
heard first hand from Miss Josephine Liss, who accompanied 
the children of the Lawrence strikers to Washington: 

“The reports in the newspapers have not told half the story 
of the outrages in Lawrence," said Miss Liss. She is a short, 
stout young woman, with a pretty face, but sad eyes, and has 
been working ever since she was 14 years old. “Take my case. 
I was walking quietly to my home one day during the strike, 
when I was stopped by a militiaman and told to go back. He 
called me horrible names and insulted me. When I refused to 
go back he attempted to stick me in the breast with his bayonet, 
&nd then I began to fight. I was knocked down, and then 
arrested. and convicted. 

„Even the most skilled workers do not earn more than $7 
or $8 a week, and I can remember when my father was support- 
ing a large family on $5 a week. The children earn about $4 
a week. Most of us work in the mills, and our hours are long. 
And they are constantly putting in effect a faster pace through 
speeding-up systems. It means that we have no time or money 
for pleasure, but. are practically slaves. It is not right that 
human beings should be treated so." 

The question arises, if Mr. Taylor could put his stop watch 
and other scientific methods of “ persuasion” at work on these 
men, women, and children workers at Lawrence, setting paces, 
which, in his own language, would be “purposely made so 
severe that not more than one out of five could keep up," what 
kind of fathers and mothers would the children make when 
they grew up? And what kind of children would their chil- 
dren be? This is as important to consider as dividends. 

BILL INTRODUCED TO PROHIBIT USB OF STOP WATCH IN ALL GOVERNMENT 

ESTADLISHMENTS. 

Mr. Dzirgrck of Massachusetts introduced a bill in the Sixty- 
third Congress providing for the abolishment of the Taylor 
system in arsenals, navy yards, and other Government estab- 
lishments. 

The Deitrick. bill. was as follows: 

A bill to regulate the method of directing the work of Government 

employees. 

Whereas certain executive departments are 5 ——.— In their 
establishments’ new systems of shop ent, known 
generic term of “ sclentific managem nagement? w ch have for their pur- 
pi e: nee ai of the maximum ciency from both plant and 
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Whereas a stop watch is used In timing workmen while at work to 
ascertain 


the maximum amount of work possible for the most ca 
able man in a given time and making this the “standard time" in 
which work must be done, and by a system of premiums and bonuses, 
together with disciplinary measures sufficiently severe to enforce the 
system, this “ standard time” is the speed to which all workmen must 
eventually attain if they are to retain thelr employment; and 

Whereas experience has shown that the rican workman by his ex- 
ceptional celerity performs about twice the work performed by the 
manual worker of other countries, with the concomitant condition 
that the ratio of accidents here is from three to four times as high 
as in other countries, and the tendency of so-called “ scientific man- 
agement" through the above timing and bonus features be to 
further aggravate the accident disabilities and mortality aforesaid and 
reduce the workman to a mere mechanical, instead of a social and 
moral, relation to his work, and, moreover, are unnecessary to secure 
adequate efficiency of labor: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any officer, manager, 
superintendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work 
of any employee of the United States Government to make or cause to 
be made with a pin Een or other time-measuring device a time study 
of the movements between the sterne apa completion of any job of 
any such employee. No premium or bonus or cash reward shall be 
pala to any employee, except for 9 resulting in improvement 
or economy in the operation of the plant in which he is employed. 

SEC. 2. That any violations of the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500 or by pc pt of not more than six months, at the discretion 
0 e court. 


LABOR COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS PASSAGE OF DEITRICK BILL. 


The House Committee on Labor held hearings on the bill and 
reported it favorably on September 30, 1914. This bill, however, 
did not become a law, largely for the reason it was reported so 
late in the life of the Sixty-third Congress that it was impos- 
sible to get it before the House for a vote. The bill will be 
reintroduced in the next Congress, and it is hoped that it may 
be passed. 

When it was ascertained that it would be impossible to obtain 
the passage of the Deitrick bill prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch in all Government establishments the friends of the meas- 
ure adopted the expedient of having the provisions heretofore 
mentioned tacked on the Army and Navy bills, which will pro- 
hibit the use of the stop watch and the premium or bonus fea- 
tures of the Taylor system in the arsenals and navy yards 
during the life of those appropriations. 

I will quote from the report of the Committee on Labor 
which accompanied the Deitrick bill, and which was submitted 
to the House by Hon. EDWARD KEATING, of Colorado. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I am justified in taking some pride in 
this report, because it sustains practically all the statements 
I have made about the Taylor system in the three and a half 
years I have been opposing it. 


There are several systems of shop management. They agree as to 
essentials, but differ as to Cetails. Probably the best known is the 
so-called Taylor system," named for its author, F. W. Taylor, an 
efficiency engineer. 

This is the system which has been down ped A the War and 
Navy Departments, which action has led to the in uction of the bill 
now under consideration. 

Taylor system may be divided under three headings—stand- 
ardization, systematization, and stimulation. The — DUM. 
tion does not seek to interfere in any way with standardization or 
systematization, but is intended to eliminate the more obnoxious 
Hares of stimulation in so far as Government workshops are con- 
cerned, 

The pue of 
preamble to Mr. DErTRICK'S bill: 

“The tendency of so-called scientific management through the timin 
(stop watch) and bonus features will be to further a vate the ace 
dent disabilities and mortality among American workmen and reduce 
the workman to a mere mechanical instead of a social and moral rela- 
tion to his work, and, moreover, are unnecessary to secure adequate 
efficiency of labor." 

The lor system regards the workman as a macliine to be 
“ speeded up" to its maximum capacity. When this human machine 
the management it is to be 


fails to function to the satisfaction o 

cast aside to make room for a.new machine—a fresh workman. The 
authors of the system do not appear to have concerned themselves 
about the ultimate fate of the human derelicts who may be 
to drop out because they can not stand the pace. Mr. Tay 
that when he installed his system in the Bethlehem Steel Works he 
8 made the tasks so hard that not more than one out of 
ure laborers (perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) could 


eep up. 

That may be the kind of “ efficiency” which produces dividends for 
the Steel Trust, but it is surely not the system which a beneficent 
Government should force upon its employees. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The main object of the Taylor system, and all its related '' systems," 
is to produce the maximum of output at the minimum of expense. 
The so-called bonus or ien system is a fraud and a snare. It 
really operates to reduce the workman’s wages; not to increase them, 
as the proponents of the Taylor system maintain. 
1 extract from the committee hearings will serve to illus- 


trate this poin 
“ int, the practieal effect of this stop- 


your committee is very accurately stated in the 


Mr. KEATING. Just on that po 
watch system is to reduce the salary of the men 50 per cen 
“Gen. CROZIER. No. 


p uce a hundred pieces of work in the 2 hours and 20 minutes that 
He would fet $3.28 a day for doin 
1f, through bis skill and physica 


to the highest standard set here, which would enable him to get SE 
pe cent increase, his output would be increased 274 per cent. Tha 
s been the efect of E reasoning. s he would produce 274 of 
those pieces, for which he would get $4.37. 

“ Mr. HAWLEY. Have you figured in there the advantage that might 
be given to him by better appliances and greater facilities? 

“Mr, KzaATING. No; what I am 

“Gen. CROZIER 5 Not in the case Mr. Krarixd has in 
mind, But there is this that is included: He does get the benefit of the 
expert study of bis own way of doing the job, and of poison) out any 
errors he may make or any unnecessary movements he makes. 

“Mr. KEATING. The practical effect of the system, if my figures are 
correct, is to cut the labor cost of a glven plece of work 50 per cent. 
The compensation which the workman receives for doing a particular 
peo of work is reduced under this system 50 per cent. It is difficult 

r me, not knowing anything about this particular business, to find 
something to use as an illustration. But let us suppose that you were 
producing shoes; that under this stop-watch system you found that a 
man should produce 10 pairs of shoes in order to do a fair day's work, 
which would entitle him to $3.28. Under your system, by which you 
allowed him half a minute for every minute he saved, when he produced 
27.4 pairs of shoes he would receive $4.37. He would be receiving 
less than one-half as much per shoe as his less efficient colaborer re- 
ceived. That is, according to the figures that you have produced. You 
have shown that the efficiency of your establishment has been increased 
214 cent and the wages have been increased less than 33 per cent. 

“Gen. Crozier. That is true. 

“Mr. KEATING, The practical result is that the efficient workman 
under the Taylor system is receiving one-half as much per unit for his 
output as the less efficient workman." 

he promoters of these various systems of “ scientific management“ 
are making a determined effort to have them generally adopted 7 lar 
manufacturing concerns, and labor, both organized and unorganized, 
most insistent in its opposition. It can be rendily seen that the advo- 
cates of the stop-watch system would have won a signal victory if they 
were in a position to say, The United States Government has installed 
this system in its workshops. It can not be inhumane or the Federal 
authorities would not have adopted it." 

The committee does not believe such an indorsement should be given 
to a system which is so inimical to the best interests of the toilers of 
the Nation, 

PREVIOUS STUDY OF THIS SUBJECT. 


A bill similar to the one under consideration was reported favorabl: 
from the Committee on Labor in the Sixty-second Congress, and a simi- 
lar bill was reported favorably from the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the Senate. Owing, however, to the crowded condition of the 
calendars in both Houses the bills were not reached. 


In the ac Pag ome Congress these systems of shop m ment 
were thoroughly investigated by as 1 committee of the Honse, 
composed of Hon. William B. Wilson, present Secretary of Labor; Hon. 


William C. Redfield, present Secretary of Commerce; and Hon. John 
Tilson. The hearings conducted by this PE committee and 
their findings were submitted to the House in three large volumes of 
hearings, and a report describing many of the features of these sys- 
tems, such as the method of up workmen and the time study 
and the premium-bonus &ystem of payment. 

The findings of this special committee, as disclosed by their report, 
and the subsequent investigation made by the present Committee on 
ne nig we believe, justify the enactment into law of the provisions of 

The protest against these “ ems" originally came from the em- 
ployees of the arsenals under the War Department, when it was pro- 
posed to introduce the Taylor system into these establishments. e 
protest was unheeded by the oficials of the Ordnance Department at 
that time, and the system was gradually introduced. Practically the 
entire system is now in operation at the Watertown Arsenal, and the 
features least objected to by the employees are in operation at some 
of the other arsenals, From present indications it still appears to be 
the intention of the officials of the Ordmance Department to extend the 
Taylor system to the other arsenals at an opportune time. 

e opposition to this nyata by the 7 people in general has 
made it impractical to apply the system in as drastic a manner as its 
authors evidently contemplated; but the machinery for oppression is 
latent in the system, and is regarded by the workmen as an ever-prescat 
menace to them and furnishing a reason for their apprehension of what 


is to come. 

The Committee on Labor has concluded that an employer who is sat- 
isfied with a normal and reasonable day's work does not need to use 
a stop-watch time study on his employees to ascertaln what should 

tute a day's work, and the ordinary incentives in general use are 
sufficient as a spur to the activities of the workmen without resorting 
to further high-pressure methods to induce intensive production. 


THE "SYSTEM " IS BEING FORCED IN. 


The moving spirit behind the.plan to install the Taylor system in 
the Government arsenals appears to be Brig. Gen. William Crozier, 
Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, who has jurisdiction over 
all of the Government arsenals. . Crozier appears to be determined 
to install the stop watch and other A pene -up features 
of the Taylor system in the arsenals in spite of the 1 of the 
workmen and even in spite of the strong denunciation of such methods 
by the special committee of the House of Representatives which investi- 
gated the subject dur: the preceding AT tege 

This officer ap before the commit and spoke in favor of 
the use of the stop watch and the 4 — tem; and there appears 
to be every reason to believe that unless Congress passes legislation 
absolutely prohibiting the use of such methods in the Government 
establishments that Gen. Crozier will proceed with the extension of 
the M reme not only at Watertown and Rock Island, but in all thè 
manufacturing establishments of the Government within his domain. 

Representative CLYDE H. TAVENNER, of Illinois, representing the con- 
gresslonal district in which the Rock Island Arsenal is located, appeared 

fore the committee in opposition to the attitude of Gen. Cnr and 
contended that, inasmuch as the workmen at the Rock Island Arsenal are 
now ucing war materials 35 per cent below the prices Gen. Crozier 
is paying outside private manufacturers, thus saving the Government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annuall by their present efficiency, 
that Gen. Crozier is not Justified 1n installing the stop watch and other 
y -up" processes to force the men to work still faster. He 
declared the same Is true of the efficiency of the workmen at the Frank- 
ford Arsenal and all the arsenals, and produced figures showing the cost 
of various articles in the arsenals and showing the prices being paid 
private manufacturers for the same articles. 
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GOVERNMENT PRODUCT NOW CHEAPER THAN PRIVATE. 

Reading from a table | preparen x Col. George Montgomery, com- 
mandant of the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Mr. TAVENNER made 
the following specific comparisons : 

That the workmen at the Frankford Arsenal are producing a 3-inch 
finished shrapnel case for $1.75 that the Government is paying private 
manufacturers $3.06 for. 

That 3.8-inch common shrapnel are being produced for $7.94 in the 
Government arsenal, while the Government paying the private manu- 
facturers $17.50 for the same article. d so on. 

On a contract of $1,900,064.05 worth of such work manufactured at 
the Frankford Arsenal, Mr. TAVENNER showed the Government saved 

979,840.94, or n in round figures, $1,000,000 on a 
2.000 000 order. e made the point that these figures tended to show 
at the workmen in the Government arsenals are now efficient, and do 
not deserve having im upon them speeding-up processes compelling 
them to work still faster than they are now working. 
EVERY COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS THAT EVER INVESTIGATED TAYLOR SYSTEM 
REPORTED ADVERSELY. 


Mr. Speaker, the Taylor system was also investigated by à 
special committee of the House during the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. Two of the three members of that committee are now 
members of President Wilson's Cabinet, William B. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Labor, and William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce. I will now quote from the report of that committee: 


Government in a mill should be like government in a State. 

It nppears to your committee that no one can serlously object, and 
as a matter of fact no one has objected, to any system which so stand- 
ardizes and systematizes the work to be performed that a greater 
amount of production is secured with the same expenditure of labor. 
Employer and employee alike and the public generally are interested In 
securing the largest amount and the best quality of roduction that can 
possibly be secured by the amount of labor expende Al] men have a 
mutual Interest in the accomplishment of that end. It is only when it 
comes to a division of that which has been produced that their interests 
diverge. It therefore follows that any system of management which 
has a tendency to destroy the power of employees, indiv dually or col- 
lectively, to secure the equivalent of the production which properly be- 
longs to them must be looked upon as being dangerous to the welfare of 
the community at large. 

Efficiency must not be had at the cost of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who labor and who should be the primary beneficiaries from effi- 
ciency. We should study how to produce the best results in output 
while also 8 conditions to make the most efficient men and 
women to produce that output, and this must be done by conserving in 
every way not only their health and poe and nervous vigor, but by 
creating such conditions as will permit them to work out their own nap- 
piness and contentment, secure wages which will enable them to live in 
such a manner as to maintain eir own self-respect and sufficient 
leisure to enjoy the refreshing influence of mental and moral recreation. 

The Taylor system of shop management may be divided into three 
general heads: Standardization, systematization, and stimulation. Effi- 
clency may be gained in whole or c peri by any of these ways, by any 
two of them, or by all three combined. Any or all of these devices ma 
be carried to an extreme. In the first two devices, namely, standardi- 
zation and systematization, the expense which would be created by 
carrying them to an extreme would act as a check against the continu- 
ance of such a condition, but that check would not exist in that portion 
of stimulation which is applied to the workman. 

The expenses of standardization and systematization are borne by 
the management, while the expense of stimulation in the form of in- 
creased energy ls borne by the workmen. Any system of shop manage- 
ment which creates a burden charge through standardization or sys- 
tematization which is too heavy for the shop to bear or which imposes 
burden charger through stimulation which are too heavy for the work- 
man to bear should be discontinued. 

That there is some loafing or soldiering amongst workmen has been 
shown by the testimony before your committee, t it is not general, 
nor ee it occur in numerous instances compared with the total number 
employed. 

rdinary Intelligent management under any system could eliminate 
or at least reduce it to the point where it would not be a 
roduction. Because there are some loafers is no 
lled 
ere 


e able to determine the time in which 
a piece of work can be done, but 7 25 do not thereby alone determine 
the ien of time in which ft ought to be done. 

The e study of the operations of any machine can be made with 


any system which deals 
or an inanimate machine. 
In making a time study of the operations of a workman, all of the 
elements can not be taken into consideration, and consequently the 
computation can not be made with mathematical accuracy. There is 
no work that can be performed, or that is performed, that is not pre- 
ceded by a mental process on the part of the workman. The more 
skill needed in the work, the greater the mental 
the expression of it. So far as your committee 
there no method known to scientific mana 


rocess which precedes 

s been able to learn, 
ment by which a time 
ing the physical act. 


study can be made of the mental process p 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SENATOR BORAH'S COMMITTEE MADE REPORT CONDEMNING STOP WATCH. 


Senator Boram, chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, made a very exhaustive report of the Taylor 
system, following an investigation of the subject by his commit- 
tee. This report condemns the speeding-up features of the 
Taylor system, reports they are wholly unnecessary, anc. recom- 
mends the passage of legislation prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch, and so forth, in Government establishments. This re- 
port is Senate Document, report No. 930, second session, Sixty- 
second Congress. 


N. P. ALIFAS DESERVES GREAT CREDIT FOR VALUABLE jNFORMATION ABOUT 
THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


As nn appendix to my remarks I desire to insert several 
documents and letters I have received from time to time from 
Mr. N. P. Alifas, president of District No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists. The information contained in them has 
been extensively used in both Houses of Congress during the 
time these anti-Taylor system clauses in the Army and Naval 
appropriation bills have been under consideration. The first I 
desire to insert is a letter under date of Febru::y 18, 1915: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1915. 
Hon. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: The clause in this year's Army appropriation bill, on e 
10, berinne with line 13, is directed against n objectionable 
features of the Taylor system of shop management aad similar systems. 
sometimes miscalled by the generic term of * scientific management." 
The clause prohibits time study of workmen and the premium system of 
payment, which together form the basis for the speeding-up scheme in- 
vented by Mr. Taylor. This clause does not interfere with standardizin 

shop tools and equipment, systematizing production methods, or cos 

accounting. It is directed only against the abnormal stimulus to 
Mr of the workman made possible by the time study and premium 

For your information as to our objection to these systems of shop 
management I refer you to the marked portions of our 1 — before 
the Committee on Labor of the House during April, 1914. opy sent 
herewith.) This hearing contains, on pages 16 to 38, indios ve, my 
testimony before the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations in 
relation to organized labor's objections to certain features of so-called 
“scientific management." This testimony is considered a rather con- 
cise statement. 

On pa 38 to 52 of this hearing is my written reply to a defense 
of the Taylor aoe ee in operation at the Watertown Arsenal—by 
Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, United States Army. The several 
subjects are discussed seriatim in my reply. This accounts for the 
disconnected presentation of the subject. This reply also contains 
many extracts from the writings of Mr. Taylor showing the underiyin 
purposes and aims of the system. The very fact that any system o 
A" management n such drastic and inhuman methods of 
dealing with employees should commend itself to officials of the Gov- 
ernment is an indication of the treatment employees could expect if 
the opportunity to force this system presented itself to those having 
o of the work. 

While the present heads of the Navy Department have not urged the 
more objectionable features of the Taylor system in the past, serious 
labor troubles have been very narrowly averted at some navy yards 
only by the withdrawal of the obnoxious methods Intended to be lntro- 
duced. This was particularly true at the Norfolk Navy Yard in 1912. 

From time to time efforts have persistently been made by officers at 
various navy yards to introduce the time study of workmen and the 
premiat system against the continued and emphatic protest of the 
employees. 


NAVAL OFFICERS INDICATE THEIR LOVE FOR TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


A great many of the officers in charge of work at our navy yards are 
ardent advocates of Taylor system methods, as was disclosed durin: 
an investigation conducted by a special committec of the House in 1912, 
This attitude on their part has n pratig shown up to the pres- 
ent time and forms a constant ground for the suspicion of the em- 
ployees, that at some S gr ime the Taylor system, with all its 
enslaving tendencies, will be inaugurated. he employees will never 
be content until some assurance is given by an act of Congress that 
at least the time study and premium system will not be employed. 

That this is not a groundless suspicion on the part of navy-yard 
employees is evidenced by the efforts made during January, 1913, to 
introduce in the gun shop at the Washington Navy Yard an elemental 
time-study feature of the work that was so nearly akin to Taylor- 
system method that the difference was almost imperceptible. In this 
instance the employers were required to time-study their own work. 

As far as the War Department is concerned, the full possibilities of 
the Taylor system have not been taken advantage of at the Watertown 
Arsenal, where the system is furthest advanced. This we attribute to 
the fact that the department has been on its good behavior while sev- 
eral pune investigations have been in progress. While the conditions 
of labor at the Watertown Arsenal, where they are going through the 
motions of using the system, are bad enough, the conditions are not 
as bad as they would be had no d S rH to the system developed. 

It is also significant to us that Mr. Taylor has not repudiated any 
of his writings which were completed before it became necessary for 
him to defend his schemes before the public; and that the Chief of 
Ordnance can see nothing wrong or harsh about the alms and methods 
advocated by Mr. Taylor. These methods to the average man seem 
abhorrent because of the unadulterated greed displayed and utter dis- 
regard for the welfare of the workman. 

While the annual reports bf the Chief of Ordnance show many pow. 
ing accounts of the advantages of the system, both to the workmen 
and the Government, the employees have as yet not been imbued with 
these alleged advantages to such an extent that they are willing to 
withdraw their opposition. 'The employees at the Watertown Arsenal 
even went so far as to refuse to avail themselves of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement proposed by Mr. e ie attorney for the Indus- 
trial Commission, unless it was specifically stated that the plan was 
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routin 
been appropriated by Mr. Taylor as a part of his gystem would still be 
rved after the of 


rese: 
oes not stand or fall according to whether or not 
jor 1 has been de- 


velo to the point of oppression as yet. 
a v Pi ? After our power resistance 
will be too late to raise a m" 


CLAIM THAT ^SYSTEM INCREASES WAGES IS MISLEADING. 


Much has been made of the 
wages. "This is exceedingly misleading. Mr. Taylor cl 

n he Ese adh red to hire ee 12.80 5 — ron. 
er y; an y paying em say G per y, 

to do 1 for which the employer now has to pay 83 per da 

This advanced $ 


own aa IS but it can be 

attempted at any time the Chief of Ordnance d ded. It would not 

prove that the system was good, even though the Chief of Ordnance 

should pay the men $10 per day temporarily, which might be done in 
o in 


about 
them 


order t duce some to support the system while the opposition was 
active. That the Ordnance, Department is not given to charity ordi- 
narily is shown by the sta on w. 


rya now peng. paid women em- 
ployees at the Frankford Arsenal at delphia. 
per day at present. 

Just after the passage of the Army appropriation bill by the House, 
the Ordnance Department sto the time s 
tem at Watertown and Fran the oficials went out 
among the ees during w 


orking (?) them to 
nst e clause therein advocated, which prohibited time 


it 
nows that the aay 


do not understand the economic basis for wages, 
might readily be lead to believe that this artificial low wage is to be 
DE and agree to protest for the same reason that women in 
linois protested against the eight-hour law on the ground that it 
would reduce wages. 

During the consideration of the eight-hour law by the Senate, peti- 
tions were filed by workmen against the enactment of the law on the 
ground that it would reduce wages. These petitions were gotten up in 
much the same way as in the present case, namely, by the influence 
of the epigr circulating the puo. 

At the Watertown Arsenal the employees have also 
daywork since the passage of the bi 
anxious to have the bill 


and robab 


the premium system has been in operation for several years, the 
wages earned, premium and all, is no greater on the average than the 
wages received by the same grade of Wm lap at the Boston —.— 
Yard, which is only 7 miles away, and whose big scale is presum 
to be regulated by the same facts. The reason for this is apparent. 
Under premium systems employees are usually expected to increase 
their earnings by working harder, when otherwise an increase should 
be given directly. 
“ SCIENTIFIC" MANAGEMENT MEANS CONSTANT FRICTION. 

The petty injustices involved in this system are so numerous that it 
forms a daily ground for discontent among the employees. Employees 
at the Watertown Arsenal, for instance, inform us that th 
amount of effort will net them vastly different results in earnings, 
showing that the time study is inaccurate and that it is impossible to 
make it accurate. The variables the ma sts’ sin 
cially, are so great that no exact standards can be set; and where 
arbitrary standards are set they result only in injustice to emplo 

'The last four conventions of the American Federation of Labor have 
gone on record In resent Secre- 


287, and 296 of proceedings of e convention.) 
Federation of Labor convention of 1913 also has in its proceedin: 
severe an indictment against the Taylor system as was ever 
(See p. 299 of proceedings.) 


THERE IS SOME REASON TO DOUBT GOOD FAITH OF ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Ordnance Department insists that we should wait for the report 
of the Federal Industrial Commission relative to the system in opera- 
tion at the Watertown Arsenal. The department had up to date paid 
no heed to adverse reports made by four committees of Congress, and 
there is no reason to suppose they will cease their attempt to force the 
system on the employees unless compelled to by law. However, havin 
had much to do with members and officers of the commission I fee 
safe in sayi that the commission will not make any investigation of 
the system at the Watertown Arsenal, and therefore no special report 
will be forthcoming, and their general report on scientific management 
is not likely to be made until after Congress extends the time for the 
the commissi Suc to their lack of time to complete the 

re been 


on, 


resumption that this system increases 
E pe de that by his 


y toa 
of the development of the system has | 


hey receive $1.16 | 


nnd the premium sys- 


ne back to | 
by the House; they are still | 


SS. | 
It is also a significant fact that at the Watertown 3 where 


in which the workman shall have an equal voice with the management. 
"This the War Department has indicated its unwillingness to agree to. 
Our fear that the Ordnance Department will eventually displace the 
skilled, well- mechanic with cheap labor and by men of lower caliber 
is amply su tiated by a statement on page 15 of the last annual 
ort e g 982 iy et atta i 
n order obvia e necessi attaching s clause to e j 
ap e rags bill P by Congress, and thus needlessly take up much 
valuable time, it respectfully uested that the clause on page 70, 
—— M line 13, be modified as indicated in the accompanying 


I have been advised to-day that this clause was indorsed at a mass 
eyed = W of the Frankford Arsenal on the 1 instant, 


a Member of 


make rther explanation that I con, either in writing or orally. 

We "belleve the workmen of the U to 
how fast the 
ter are wil 
right 


to preserve the race from deteriorating influences, 
Trusting this will receive your favorable consideration, I am, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
N. P. ALIFAS, 
President District No, 44, International Association of Machinists. 


ME. ALIFAB, ON BEHALF OF ARSENAL AND NAVY YARD EMPLOYEES, MAKES 
CAREFULLY PREPARED REPLY TO GEN, CROZIER, 


On April 17, 18, and 20,,1914, the Committee on Labor of the 


| House held hearings on the bill H. R. 8662, subsequently desig- 


nated H. R. 17800. ‘This bill had the same purpose as the time 
study and premium clauses in the Army bill now under dis- 
cussion. As a part of his remarks Mr. Alifas inserted a writ- 
ten statement which was a reply to a defense of the Taylor 
system as in operation at the Watertown Arsenal, written by 
Gen, William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance. The letter is so con- 
cisely written and presents e viewpoint of labor so well that 
I regard it as worthy of careful perusal by anyone interested 
in the subject. The letter of Mr. Alifas reads as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL M - 83 
ashing . C., April 1914. 
Hon. Davip J. Lewis, M. C j de 


airman Committee on rs 
House of Representat , Washington, D. €. 

DEAR Sin: On behalf of the machinists employed in the Government 
arsenals, who I am authorized to yer gs and to supplement my brief 
statement before your committee on April 17, 1914, I desire to herewith 
submit a brief with a view to sustain their contention that the Taylor 
system of shop management should be discontinued at these arsenal: 
NE E" features of this system against which specific pro 

s been made, 

Numerous protests have been made the employees of the arsenals 
ngainst the continuance of the reed 8 shop management, 

by the employees at the Rock Island and Watertown 


This system has been in operation at the Watertown Arsenal to a 
ter extent than at other arsenals and for several years, so that if 

t was going to prove satisfactory to the employees, as has 
hesied the Taylor system advocates, this opposition ought to be 
ishing tead of increasing. 1 
I shall therefore direct your attention in this brief to a defense 
of the Taylor system made by the Chief of Ordnance in a memorandum 
dated Se ber 6, 1918, addressed to the Secretary of War. This 
memo is a reply to a petition sent to the Secretary of War by 
the employees at the Watertown Arsenal. The petition contained about 
300 signatures; and the basis of the opp on was indicated by the 
heading of the qeu and the accompany letter, setting forth a 
number of specific grievances which, it was eged, had been brought 

about by the system. 8 


CHIEF OF ORDNANCE RECOMMENDS EXTENSION OF TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


The memorandum of the Chief of Ordnance set forth the alleged 
advantages of the Taylor system and recommends that it not only be 
continued but that it be extended from time to time to include other 
features not yet in operation whenever it shall appear to the judgment 
of the office of the Chief of Ordnance to be an advantage to the Govern- 
ment to introduce further innovations, 

I shall therefore direct my attention to the memorandum of Sep- 
tember 6, 1913, numbering the paragraphs containing my reply to the 
arrangement of that document. 

QUESTION 1. 


The answer to the question, contained in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
has little bearing on the desirability of the Taylor system ‘since 18 
class of expenditures to be considered in the computing of costs is 
supposed to be the same regardless of what kind of system of manage- 
ment is in use in the shops. 

QUESTION 2. 


6. No serious objection has been raised by the employers against sys- 
tematizing the processes of manufacture, provided systematizing is not 
so arranged as to be a mere first step to applying the methods of 
stimulus to the workmen advocated by Mr. Taylor. 

Our attitude toward the first part of the Taylor system can be Illus- 
trated ty the following: The War Department would never allow Japan 
to have a coaling station and a fort in the Hawaiian islands, even 
op the assurance was E 5 that the coaling station was only to 
enable Japan to engage in the peaceful pursuit of training the personnel 
of its fleet; that the fort was only to protect their property against 
pirates and fo powers, and that this advantage would never be 
used to the detriment of the United States. The fact would remain 
that the temptation to press the advantage would be there as a per- 
petual menace. 

The first part of the Taylor system is so ed as to fit In with 
the other parts of the Taylor pn em intended to follow. While it is so 
designed as to be used apart m the rest, it furnishes a reason and 
a desire on the part of the management to use the entire system. 
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As a battleship presupposes armament, as a large navy by a foreign 
wer presupposes a possible war, and is the cause of preparations 
being made meet such an emergency by our own country, so the 
first part of the Taylor system is to the workmen. It constitutes a 
rpetual mehace to us by reason of the likelihood that the drastic 
Ka ures of the Taylor system may start at any time. 
CHIEF OF ORDNANCE GIVES NO ASSURANCE THAT HE WILL NOT GO TO THE 
LIMIT. 

The Chief of Ordnance has never given us the assurarce that there 
is to be any point in the development of the Taylor system beyond 
which he will not go. In fact, we have ay reason to fear the intro- 
duction of the complete system, since the favor with which the ad- 
vanced stages of the system are regarded by the Chief of Ordnance has 
depended upon the success of the first atope taken. So that if each suc- 
ceeding unobjectionable step is a success financially, it will indicate tħat 
Mz. Taylor's further plans should be used if possible. 

In his annual report of 1911, page 17, the Chief of Ordnance says: 
“The confirmation of the claims as to the advantages of the features 
first installed, which the practical test at Watertown affords, lends 
such force to these further claims that, in the absence of any itive 
evidence to the contrary, I do not think they can be disrega by an 
8 officer honestly desirous of serving the interests of the 

overnment." 
7. (a) There is nothing in the methods of Mr. Taylor or the methods 
used at the Watertown Arsenal to indicate that it makes any difference 
whether an employee does his task “ cheerfully” or not. e amount 
of stimulus contemplated by Mr. Taylor is regulated by the amount 
required to make an employee give the output. By making the stimu- 
lus strong enongh it is, of course, possible to compel an employee to 
admit that he does his task “cheerfully,” for instance: A machinist 
by the name of Mr. Wright was discha: at the Watertown Arsenal 
because he refused to work on a premium basis. It might be con- 
tended that all employees who agree to accept premium work did so 
err: However, petitions have been signed by these employees 
asking that the system be discontinued; and to prove the distasteful- 
ness of the system one need only point to the fact that tbe molders 
went on a strike against the system in 1911 at Watertown Arsenal. 
It would be possible, of course, to induce a man to cheerfully accept 
a life sentence in the penitentiary, provided the alternative was being 
put to death. 
, A WORKMAN HAS SOME LITTLE SENSE OF HIS OWN. 

learned a trade, knows what methods of 
s work are the most e itious; he knows 
what d of steel and what sha of tool will perform the best 
service on any given job of any d of material. With the same 
amount of experimenting as is done by the so-called ar ed on any 
given job, in conjunction with advice from his foreman, the workman 
can turn out a day's work that should be satisfactory to a reasonable 
employer. The purpose of using the stop watch is not so much to 
ascertain the best methods of doing the work (these are matters which 
be determined from slide rules and tables of cutting speeds and 
as it is to ascertain the least time in which a job can be done 
for the purpose of tyes ayo an employee to meet that time. The 
stimulus advocated by the Taylor system is so adjusted that once the 
least time in which a job can done is ascertained it is comparatively 
easy to drive the employee to abnormal exertions in his effort to meet 


that time. 

(c) The necessity of having experts to direct the detailed movements 
of a workman in order to get the utmost out of him seems to be based 
on the belief that it is impossible for a workman to learn the machinist 
trade. In the Taylor system it is almed to gradually replace the skilled 
mechanic (whose faulty knowledge becomes unnecessary, when an ex- 
pert is to t his movements) with a low and cheap grade of work- 
man whose movements will be directed by an expert and to whom a 
premium will be paid above his regular wages, but who will not be pan 
as much (premium included) as the workman he displaced. This is 
Mr. Taylor's method of increasing wages. It is true that this stage 
of the fe has not yet been reached at the Watertown Arsenal, but 
it is believed the Chief of Ordnance will not ultimately er dr d men 
of Cacus skill en is necessary to do the work with the aid of these 
so-called exper 

8. In order to understand our reasons for opposing the Taylor sys- 
tem your attention is invited to the following, which is part of a 
report ot the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on a bill 
designed to prohibit the use of the stop watch and the premium bonus. 
The quotations from Mr. Taylor's “Shop Management," pages 4 to 9 
Inclusive, of this report, were given under circumstances which did not 
require that he disguise the real purpose and methods of his system, 
and therefore indicate the hardships his system would impose upon 
workmen much better than his remarks before a committee of Congress, 
where his theories have to pass inspection before the public conscience. 

ExiIBIT A. 


In order to further elucidate the basic principles of these systems, 
and to as n the motives which have suggested their provisions an 
the possible extent to which they could be carried out if unrestricted, 
we give below extracts from the treatise on Shop Management," by 
F. W. Taylor, which it appears is regarded as a sort of textbook on 
the subject, and from which the outline above given was deducted, 
The substance of this publication, which was written prior to the in- 
vestigation of these systems by a special committee of the House of 
Representatives last winter, was defended both in whole and in_part 
by its author at the an no part of it being repudiated. Hence 
its aims and purposes shall still be regarded as the essence of “ scientific 
management. uotations are as follows: - 


UNIT TIME STUDY NECESSARY. 


“ What the writer wishes particularly to emphasize is that this whole 
system rests upon an accurate and scientific study of ‘unit times,’ 
which is by far the most important element in modern management. 
With It greater and more permanent results can be attained, even under 
ordinary daywork or piecework than can be reached under any of the 
more elaborate systems without it. (Par. 133, p. 1364.) 

QUICKEST TIME IS STANDARD TIME. 

“For each job there is the quickest time in which it can be done by 
a first-class man. This time may be called the ' quickest time’ or the 
‘standard time’ for the job. 

“Under all the ordinary systems this ‘ quickest time’ is more or less 
completely shrouded in mist. In most cases, however, the workman is 
2 15 if oe sees it more clearly than the employer, (Pars. 136- 

p. ^ 


(b) A workman havin; 
holding and machining 


ORDINARY SYSTEMS NOT FAST ENOUGH, 


“Tho injustice of the very foundation of the system is thus forced 
upon the workman every day of his life, and no man, however kindly 
disposed he may be toward his employer, can fail to resent this and be 
seriously influenced by it in his work. These systems are therefore of 
necessity slow and irregular in their operation in reducing costs. They 
drift gradually toward an increased output, but under them the attain- 
ment of the maximum output of a first-class man is almost Impossible. 
(Par. 90, p. 1355.) 

STOP-WATCH TIME STUDY USED, 


“ His first step was to place an intelligent, college-educated man in 
charge of progress in this line. 'This man had not before handled this 
class of labor, although he understood managing workmen. He was not 
familiar with the methods pursued by the writer, but was soon taught 
the art of determining how much work a first-class man can do in a 
day. This was done by timing with a stop watch a first-class man 
while he was working fast. The best way to do this—in fact, almost 
the only way in which the timing can be done with certainty—is to 
divide the man's work into its elements and time each element separ- 
ately. For example, in the case of a man loading pig iron onto a 
car, the elements should be: Pickin; i the pig iron Eon the ground 
or pile (time in hundredths of a minute); walking with it on a level 
Pre: per foot walked) ; walking with it up an incline to car (time per 
oot walked) ; throwing the pig down (time in hundredths of a minute) 
or laying it on a pile (time in hundredths of a minute) ; walking back 
empty to get a load (time per foot walked). (Par. 101, p. 1358.) 

ONLY ONE OUT OF FIVE CAN KEEP UP TO TASK. 


“When the writer left the steel works the Bethlehem pieceworkers 
were the finest body of picked laborers that he had ever seen together. 
They were practically all first-class men, because in each case the task 
which they were called upon to perform was such that only a first- 
class man could do it. The tasks were all purposely made so severe 
that not more than one out of five laborers (perhaps even a smailer 
percentage than this) could keep up. (Par. 125, p. 1361.) 

ONLY TEMPERATE WORKMEN COULD STAND PACE, 


“A careful inquiry into the condition of these men when away from 
work i the fact that out of the whole gang only two were said 
to be drin men, This does not, of course, imply that many of 
them did not take an occasional drink. The fact is that a stead 
drinker would find it almost e eae to keep up with the pace whic 
was set, so that they were practically all sober, 8 Par. 128. p. 1363.) 

A LARGE DAILY TASK SET. 


“Each man in the establishment, high or low, should daily have a 
clearly defined task laid out before him. This task should not in the 
least de be vague nor indefinite, but should be circumscribed care- 
fully and completely, and should not be easy to accomplish. (Par. 149, 


p. 1368.) 

* When an establishment has reached an advanced state of organiza- 
tion, in many cases a fifth element should be added, namely, the task 
should be made so difficult that it can only be accomplished by a first- 
class man. (Par. 153, p. 1268.) 

LARGE TASK ENFORCED BY OBJECT LESSON OF LAYING OFF WORKMEN. 


“ Where the labor market is large enough to secure in a reasonable 
time enough strictly first-class men, the plecework rate should be fixed 
on such a basis that only a first-class man working at his best can earn 
the average amount called for. This figure should be, in the case of 
first-class men, as stated above, from 30 per cent to 100 per cent beyond 
the wages usually paid. The task idea is emphasized with this style 
of piecework by two things—the high 3 and the laying off, after a 
reasonable trial, of incompetent men; and for the success of the system 
the number of men employed on 3 the same class of work 
should be large enough for the workmen quite often to have the object 
lesson of seeing men laid off for failing to earn high wages and others 
substituted in their places. (Par. 166, p. 1374.) 


THE "DIFFERENTIAL-RATE PIECEWORK " IS MOST FORCEFUL, AND SHOULD 
BE USED WHERE POSSIBLE, 

“ The ‘ differential-rate plecework ' is rather simpler in its application 
and is the more forceful of the two. It should be used wherever it 
is practicable, but in no case until after all the accom ying conditions 
have been perfected and completely standard and a thorough time 
study has been made of all of the elements of the work. This system 
is particularly useful where the same kind of work is repeat da 
after day, and also whenever the maximum possible output is desired, 
which is almost always the case in the operation of expensive machinery 
or of a plant occupyin valuable ground or a large building. It is 
more forceful than ‘task work with a bonus, because it not only pulls 
the man up from the top, but pushes him equally hard from the bottom, 
(Par. 170, p. 1375.) 

IN ORDER TO MAINTAIN RAPID PACE WORKMEN SHOULD BE ABLE FRE- 
QUENTLY TO SEE IF THEY ARE FALLING BEHIND. 

"In fixing the times for the tasks, and the plecework rates In jobs 
of this class, the job should be subdivided into a number of divisions, 
and a separate time and JR assigned to each division rather than to 
assign a single time an price for the whole job. This for several 
reasons, the most important of which is that the average workman, in 
order to maintain a rapid pace, should be given the opportunity of 
measuring his performance against the task set him at fr 
tervals. Many men are incapable of looking very far ahead, but if 
they see a definite opportunity of earning so many cents by workin: 
hard £95 so many minutes, they will avail themselves of it. (Par. 189, 
p. 1380. 

WORKMEN CAN DO TWO OR THREE TIMES AS MUCH WORK AS IN THE PAST. 


Second. As a result of this change of feeling, such an increase in 
their determination and physica] activity, and such an improvement in 
the conditlons under which the work is done, will result in many cases 
in their turning out from two to three times as much work as they 
have done in the past. (Par. 291, p. 1411.) 


SOME MEN WILL BE UNABLE TO KEEP UP PACE UNDER SYSTEM; THESB 
MUST GO. 

“ Second. After the men acquiesce in the new order of things and are 
willing to do their part toward cheapening production, it will take time 
for them to change from their old easy-going vn to a higher rate of 
speed and to learn to stay steadily at their work, think ahead, and make 
every minute count. A certain percentage of them, with the best of in- 
tentions, will fail in this and find that they have no place in the new 
organization, while still others, and among them some of the best work- 
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ers, who are, however, either stupid or stubborn, can never be made to 
see that the new system is as £ as the old; and these, too, must drop 
out. (Par. 293. p. 1412.) 

SPEED GRADUALLY ACCELERATED— WORKMEN AT FIRST RESENT INTER- 


FERENCE. 

“In reaching the final high rate of which shall be steadily 
maintained the broad fact should be realized that the men must pass 
through several distinct phases, ri: from one plane of efficiency to 
another until the final level is reached. First they must be taught to 
work under an improved system of daywork. Each man must learn 
how to give up his own particular way of doing things, adapt his 
methods to the many new standards, and grow accustomed to recelving 
and obeying directions covering details large and small which in the 
‘past have been left to his individual judgment. At first the workmen 
ean see nothing in all this but red tape and useless and impertinent 
interference, and time must be allowed them to recover from their 
irritation, not sey. at this but at every stage in their upward march. 
(Par. 295, p. 1413.) 

WHAT IS MEANT BY HIGH WAGES. 

"By high wages he means wages which are high only with relation 
to the average of the class to which the man belongs and which are 
paid only to those who do much more or better work than the i. m 
of their class. He would not for an instant advocate the use of a hig 

riced tradesman to do the work which could be done by a trained 

borer or a low-priced man. (Par. 37, p. 1347.) 

USING HELPERS TO DO MECHANICS’ WORK COMMENDED. 

“As a rule, the fewer the men employed by the contractor and the 
smaller the variety of the work the penr will be the success under 
the contract system, the reason for this being that the contractor, under 
the spur of financial necessity, makes personally so close a study of 
the quickest time in which the work can be done that soldiering on the 
part of his men mes difficult, and the best of them teach laborers 
tb low- irl yos to do the work formerly done by mechanics. 

ar, . 1352, 

“The ‘Selection to the contract system are that the machine tools 
used by the contractor are apt to deteriorate rapidly, his chief interest 
being to get a large p whether the tools are properly cared for or 
not, and t through the ignorance and inexperience of the contractor 
in ma men, his employees are frequently unjustly treated. (Par. 
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tages are, however, more than counterbalanced h. 
the dog yarative absence of soldiering on the part of the men. 


(Par. 69, 
FUNCTIONAL FOREMANSHIP RESULTS IN CHEAP WORKMEN, AND MEN DE- 
SIRED OF SMALL CALIBER AND ATTAINMENTS, 

“The full 


ossibilities of functional foremanship 
have been realized until almost all of the machines in the shop are run 


— . — done in the planning room and the detai 
hem from this T added to the direct help received from the 
four executive t the use of comparatively mA. mop -eyon 


thle- 
E ged in running the roughing machin 
working under the bonus system when the writer left t 95 
r cent Neid handy men = p a laborers; and on m" finish- 
machines working on bonus abou per cent were n. 
(Par. 247, p. 1395.) Lt 
“ DISPLACING SKILLED LABOR WITH UNSKILLED. 


It is true, for instance, that the planning room and functional fore- 
manship render it possible for an intelligent laborer or helper in time to 
do much of the work now done by a mac st. Is not this a good thin 
for the laborer and helper? He is given a higher class of work, whic 
tends to develop him and gives him better wages. In the sympathy for 
the machinist the case of the laborer is overlooked, (Par. 319, p. 1421.) 


"CHANGING FROM ONE BONUS SYSTEM TO ANOTHER AS SYSTEM DEVELOPS. 


“Mr. Gantt’s system is especially useful tarm the difficult and dell- 
cate period of transition from the slow pace of ordinary daywork to 
the h speed which is the leading characteristic of good management. 
During this period of transition in the past a time was always reached 
when a sudden long leap was taken from improved daywork to some 
form of piecework; and in making this jump many good men inevitably 
fell and were lost from the procession. Mr. Gantt's system bridges over 
this difficult stretch and enables the workman to go smoothly and with 

radually accelerating speed from the slower pace of improved daywork 
o the high speed of the new system. (Par. 172, p. 1376.) 

“No workman can be ecd to do a piece of work the first time 
as fast as he will later. It should also be recognized that it takes a 
certain time for men who have worked at the ordinary slow rate of 
speed to change to high speed. Mr. Gantt's plan can be adapted to meet 
both of these conditions by allowing the workman to take a longer time 
to do the job at first and yet earn bis bonus; and later compelling him 
to finish the ig in the quickest time in order to get the premium. 
(Par. 174, p. 1377.) 

“ALL FOUR SYSTEMS OF PAYING FOR WORK CAN BE USED IN LARGE PLANTS. 

“Tt is clear, then, that in carrying out the task idea after the re- 
quired knowledge has been obtained hrough a study of ‘unit times,’ 
each of the four systems, ‘day work.“ straight piecework,’ * task 
work with a bonus, and ‘differential piecework, has its especial field 
of usefulness, and that in every large establishment doing a variety of 
work all four of these plans can and should be used at the same 
Three of these systems were in use at the Bethlehem Steel Co. when the 
writer left there, and the fourth would have soon been started if he had 
remained. (Par. 177, p. 1378.) 

“EXAMPLE OF HOW DIFFERENTIAL RATE SYSTEM WORKS. 


“The first case in which a differential rate was applied during the 
p 1884 furnishes a good illustration of what can be accomplished b; 
t. A standard steel forging, many thousands of which are used ea 
year, had for several years been turned at the rate of from four to five 
per ony: under the ordinary system of piecework, 50 cents per pos 

in e price pald for the work. After analyzing the job and deter- 

the shortest time required to do each of the elementary opera- 
tions of which it was composed, and then summing up the total, the 
writer me convinced that it was possible to turn 10 pieces a day. 
To finish the forgings at this rate, however, the machinists were oed 
to work at their maximum pace from morning to night, and the la: 
were run as fast as the tools would allow and under a heavy feed. 
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(Ordin te tools 1 inch b7, 14 inches, made of carbon tool steel, 
were for this work.) (Par. 180, p. 1319.) 

“It will be appreciated that this was a big day's work, both for men 
and machines, when it is understood that it involved removing with a 
single 16-inch lathe having two saddles an average of more than 800 
pounds of steel chips in 10 hours. In place of the 50-cent rate that 
they had been paid before they were glven 35 cents per piece when they 
turned them at the speed of 10 per day, and when the, produced less 
than 10 they received only 25 cents per piece. (Par. 181, p. 1379.) 

HOW HIGH TASKS SHOULD BE SET AT THE START. 

“As the writer has sald several times, the difference between the best 
speed of a first-class man and the actual speed of the average man is 
very great. One of the most difficult pieces of work which must be 
faced by the man who is to set the dally tasks is to decide just how 
hard it is wise for him to make the task. Shall it be fixed for a first- 
class man; and if por: then at what point between the first class and 
the average? (Par, 3 441.) 

One fact is clear, it should always be well above the pe 
the average rem ere: men will invariably do better if a bonus is offered 


EACH SHOP EXISTS, FIRST, LAST, AND ALL THE TIME, TO PAY DIVIDENDS 


TO OWNERS, 

“On the other hand, this policy of promoting men and finding them 
new itlons has its limits. No worse mistake can be made than that 
of allowing an establishment to be looked upon as a training school 
to be — mainly for the education of many of its employees. All 
employees should bear in mind that each shop exists, first, last, and 
all the time, for the purpose of paying dividends to its owners. They 
should have patience never lose sight of this fact. And no man 
should wis qr until he has trained his successor to take his 
place, ( . 312, p. 1419.) 


COLLOQUY BETWEEN MR. TAYLOR AND DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER. 


“Mr. TAYLOR. I think that Mr. Rankin has also overlooked another 
important factor, and that is the question of time, If Mr. Hawkins 
expects results in six montbs or a year in a very large works he 
is pokak the impossible. If he expects to convert union men to a 
higher rate of production, coupled with W. in six months or a 
year he is ting next to an impossibility. ut if 
enough to wait for two or three years he can go among 
of workmen in this country and not find the trouble which he 
Massachusetts. 

" Mr. HAWKINS. I have waited six years now. 

" Mr. TAYLOR. Have you tried the incisive plan of centering on one 
man instead of going at the whole shooting match at once? I think 
failure is due to a lack of patient persistence on the part of the em- 
ployers and then to a lack of centering right onto a single man. No 
workman can long resist the help and persuasion of five foremen over 
him. He will either do the work as he Is told to or leave." 


ME. TAYLOR AXD GEN. CROZIER REGARD IT AS AN IMPOSSIBILITY FOR A 
MACHINIST TO WORK TOO FAST. 


9. The methods here described in connection with the use of the stop 
watch are very mild; they are like merely layi a whip on a horse's 
back instead of hitting h with It. However, . Taylor advocates 
the time study should made on a fast man while he is workin fast. 

Since the Chief of Ordnance can see nothing objectionable t Mr. 
Taylor's exposition of the Taylor system, and since he r it as 
an impossibility for a machinist to work too fast (see par 13. of letter 
3 here under consideration) we may expect the worst, 
ultimately. 

A time study is not necessary where an employer is satisfied with 
a reasonable day's work. When the employer begins to inquire into 
how an 8 spends every minute of the na by means of such 
minute surveillance as is contemplated by the lor system, he is 
beginning to approach the frame of mind attributed to the “economic 
man” of political economy, and loses sight of the larger view, that 
industry exists primarily for the purpose of supplying the wants of 
man, and not for the purpose of furnishing a lifetime task that taxes 
the human frame to its utmost capacity. Mr. Taylor’s system is de- 
vised exclusively from the point of view and for the benefit of the 
employer; the workman is merely a production devise to be used to 
its utmost capacity like a machine. One of our dangers lies in the 
fact that such a system should have appealed to the ordnance office 
as desirable and deserving of emulation. No one looking at industry 
from the workman’s point of view would have ever considered using 
such a system. 

10. The methods of qeteson the 8 to be paid here de- 
scribed are in accordance with Mr. Taylor’s system. This method is 
milder than the scheme which is adyocated when the m system has 
developed to a more advanced stage. (See hearings, p. 1210.) While 
it is stated that no unpleasant exertion is admitted in fone the time, 
I am informed t men have been charged at the Watertown 
Arsenal for failing to meet their task. However, whether the men 
are overworked at present or not, they do not want this system with 
its menacing possibilities. 

11. Practically all employers who introduce piece or premium work 

y a liberal wage to begin with in order to overcome the opposition of 

e workman to these systems. These first rates are practically 
always reduced when the system becomes established. The Chief of 
Ordnance has not yet begun to displace machinists with common 
laborers at a lower rating, as is intimated on page 1141 of hearings, 
and as advocated by Mr. lor, nor has he as yet endeavored to 
apply the full ibilities of the features of the system so far evolved. 

Pn their collective judgment, workmen do not want to be continu- 
ally tempted to overexert themselves, but individually they will suc- 
cumb to the temptation of a premium or bonus if held out to them 
long enough, even though they know they are doing themselves an 

ury in the long run. 

We have laws against the sale of opium cigarettes to minors, and 
regulations for the sale of liquor in order to protect people against 
their weaknesses. Our working people endeavor to protect them- 
selves through their unions against their own penny wisdom induced 
by these high-s premium systems, and from the avarice of the 
employer who not concern himself about what becomes of them 
after they are worn out, but only considers their present value, 
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These premiums are not considered by the employees as being worth 
thi disadvantages of the system. 
AS TO THE ALLEGED ECONOMIES OF TAYLORISM. 


12. Many alleged economies attributed to this system have been due 
to the use of high-speed cutting tools instead of the common tool steel 
formerly used. Also no expense seems to have been spared in provid- 
ing appliances, special tools, and 9 in the endeavor to have the 
new system show up 8 while under the old system great 
economy was practiced in providing this equipment. It is quite por 
sible to go into almost sar shop where Taxness in management has 
prevailed and by a determination to effect economies do so without 
the aid of any system. At the Watertown Arsenal on some of the jobs 
upon which the time was reduced su 3 by means of the system, 
much of this reduction was caused a change to the use of high: 
speed tool steel. It does not require the Taylor system to suggest the 
use of tool steel or a liberal supply of reamers, drills, taps, and other 
tool-room equipment with which much time can be saved in production, 
It is clai by the employees that before the system was introduced it 
was difficult to get the proper and necessary tools with which to do the 
work, due to a mistaken notion of et on the part of the panere 
ment, but as soon as the system began all tools were secured whereby 
economies in production could be made. All this saving, due to a 
change of attitude toward providing necessary tools, is unjustly 
attributed to the Taylor system. 

13. The stimulus contemplated by the Taylor system not alone tries 
to stimulate the exertions of workmen by offering rewards, but further 
stimulates workmen by a system of gradual selection of the most 
proficient workmen and the elimination of those who are unable to 
meet the increasing tasks set, and by other ever present disadvantages 
which invariably attend failure on the part of a workman to measure 
up to requirement, such as fines or its equivalent for various shortcom- 
ings, the earnest inguiries of four bosses as to why the workman failed 
to complete his task (since the bosses lose their premiums when the 
workman falls to meet his task, they are likely to depart from the 


scientific bent of mind su ted by the terms “time study" and 
“scientific management” a resort to harsh 9 and the fear 
of being eliminated or discharged for not working fast enough. Mr. 


Taylor advocates that a workman should be discharged every now 
and then in order to serve as a warning to the rest not to slacken their 
pace. (See Shop Management, par. 166.) 

The only limit to tasks which appears to be recognized by the Taylor 
system is the endurance of the workman and the ability of the man- 
agement to enforce thelr wishes. As long as a workman meets his task 
it seems to be no concern of theirs how it affects him. In his book 
Ter Management (par. 128) Mr. Taylor states that men who drink 
could not meee up to tasks set. A task that is so great that the dif- 
ference in endurance of men who drink and others who do not (other 
things being equal) renders the man who drinks unable to cope with 
the situation is too great, even though a workman does not pine away 
MODE egy month to month. He can not last much over 20 years 
at such work. 

14. The process here described as reprehensible is Taylor-system 
method. is can readily be ascertained —4 reading the reference 
heretofore given. (Exhibit A, pp. 4 to 9, inclusive.) "he rest of the 
aragraph explains conditions as they are supposed to exist nt the 

atertown Arsenal, but makes no promise as to what the intentions 
are for the future, conditions now existing at the arsenal we do 
not understand to be final. 

ONLY ONE MAN OUT OF FIVE COULD KEEP UP. 


15. From the way Mr. Taylor worked the pig-iron carrier (see par. 
125, Shop Management), making the task so hard that only one out 
of five, or even a r percentage, could do the work, it does not 
seem plausible that he concerned himself about the degree of their hap- 

ness under thís load or whether they thrived under those conditions. 

at they did the work was p bly all that concerned the expert. 

The illustration about what is meant by first-class men and first- 
class horses was made by Mr. Taylor, it appears, as a sort of an 


npol for the more drastic methods advocated in his earlier writ- 
1 D the fllustration is not true to his practices. In his practices 
t 


ig-iron handlers he apparently not only selected men who 
were physically built for that kind of work, but he insti 

pu among the select ones with a view to retain only the best. 
Ie ellminates those who are unable to meet the task as certainly as 
those who are able to but who refuse. 

Workmen do not desire to be tested, classified, and assigned to ardu- 
ous tasks by rte „ like so many horses or cattle, and then worked 
to their full capacity. 

The Taylor-system scheme does not provide that the workman shall 
have any voice in all this arrangement. The employer does it all. 
If it were possible to enforce this system in its entirety upon work- 
men, they would get no relief until their condition would appeal to 
some humanitarian society like the S. P. C. A. 

As to the solicitude of an employer to find a place for a second- 
class man at which he could measure up first class, that would depend 
upon the condition of the labor market. If workmen were plentiful, 
it would be easier to discharge second-class men and try out new ones 
than to find a place that would be appropriate for men incapable of 
meeting the larger tasks, 

16. e rates of pay for machinists yed at the Watertown 
Arsenal are less than is paid machinists nt the Boston Navy Yard, 
which is only 7 miles away. If the premium system had not been 
introduced at tbe arsenal, the day rates of pay would probably have 
been advanced to meet advances in pay in the vicinity. 

Piecework and premium systems have & tendency to hold the day 
rates stationary, and if any increases in wages are expected by the 
vonas they must be made through their piecework or premium 
earnings. 

ARSENAL WAGES UNDER TAYLORISM AVERAGE NO HIGHER THAN AT NAVY 
YARD, WHERE SYSTEM IS NOT IN USE. 

The earnings of the machinists at the Watertown Arsenal, including 
the premium, are about the same as the wages paid machinists at the 
Boston Navy Yard, in the same vicinity. 

Of course, wages are sup to be regulated according to the law, 
but In the application of the law to the character of work and other 
conditions of employment in private employ, which has a bearing on 
wages, there is room for a wide range of interpretation. When the 
men employed in Government shops are wor daywork this inter- 
pretation must be liberal, and when the premlum system is in vogue 
a less liberal stand is taken by the management. 

To revert back to the daywork system at the Watertown Arsenal 
would not bring the ae jon back to where it was when the Taylor 
system was started, because since the introduction of the Taylor sys- 


tem high-speed steel has been used more extensively, more Ipment 
has been secured, and many other beneficial but AM ess ehannée Dave 
been made which reduce costs of work. Introducing an efliciency s 
tem may be likened in many respects to a religious revival. While 
efficiency engineer is there a great deal of virtue in eliminating waste 
is developed, even though m of his enthusiastic supporters or victims 
chafe un the stress of his regulations, part of which they shed when 


he leaves; but it is not all lost. 
The piecework system in machine shops is 3 Dey as objec- 
the e study is eliminated. 
c-management advocates upon 


tlonable as the premium system, altbou; 

A great deal of stress is laid by sclentif 

the dissatisfaction caused by reductions in piece rates and the advan- 
tages of the time study in fixing a price once for all time. The ad- 
yantage is practically all on the management's side, however, Under 
the time-study method the rate is fixed at what the plecework rate 
would be after a number of cuts had taken place; while under the piece- 
work rates employee would be getting the benefit of the more Lib- 
eral times and compensation while the cutting of piece rates was in 
progress. It is generally acknowledged that men always work harder 
under plecework than under daywork; and yet the shop manager feels 
aggrieved if he has not secured all the productivity possible out of the 
workman, and casts about for a method, such as the time study, whereby 
he can more easily work his will. 

17, 18, 19. Regardless of whether or not the 8 complaints 
enumerated and to which reply is made are well founded, the fact 
remains that the employees are opposed to the Taylor system because 
of its possibilities, In paragraph 20 it is d by the Chief of 
Ordnance that the petitions were signed by many without the signers 
knowing what the specific complaints enumerated were, only knowing 
that they were opposed to the Taylor system; so that a satisfactory 
answer to these specific complaints does not overcome the opposition to 
the Taylor system. 

It must be noted that the alleged facts upon which the rebuttal is - 
based were collected by those who are endeav to show that the 

stem is not as yet working any hardship and are contradictory of 

e alleged facts stated b e employees, The true status of affairs 
could be ascertained only by an inve tion of all the facts having a 
bearing on the case by some impartial tribunal, 

ON GOOD BEHAVIOR TO START OFF WITH. 


It must be remembered that at a time when the Taylor system is 
on trial for its life, so to speak, great care would ordinarily taken 
not to mako it ager gi by unduly prestig the advantages that it 

laces in the hands of the employer, and which he can use to drive 
he — to abnormal exertions, or refrain from so doing if he 
chooses. he emplo the gers of this system and ma 
have been under the impression that the abolition of the system hing 
had been pushed at the Watertown Arsenal 
were in duty bound 
culty. Even had they 
y are no more mistaken 


In the replies to these N however, the Chief of Ordnance 
wou 


(b) 
expressed tha 
work a machinist. 
the firm conviction that 
nnl are forced by surveillance or measured tasks to work bard, very 

e 


e strain of work does not always bear most heavily on the 
muscles. The strained attention incident to running a ma e that 
is run at its full capa : anxiety about aka the time set; 


with whom I conferred nt Watertown suffered from a nervous breakdown 

due to these vexations of the Taylor system. It required a two months’ 

MA be with absolute rest ore he was able again to resume his 
es. 


20. The reasons for statements being made " the "d rw that 
were favorable to the Taylor system was doubtless due to a feeling 
of in tion. knew what sort of replies their inquisitors de- 
sired. As soon as were assured that they would be protected 
against discrimination, their replies * commenced to take on a uni- 
form tone of opposition to the system." 

UNION OPPOSES UNREASONABLE SPEEDING UP OF WORKMEN. 


21. There has been no form of coercion used, to my knowledge, to 
secure these atures, with rhaps the possible exception oF the 
esteem in which a workman who was afraid to indicate his opposi- 
tion would be held by his fellows. The union has no power to compel 
a workman to either sign a petition or join the union. The Govern- 
ment does not recognize a union shop, and the existence of the union 
and all acts in accordance with its en ae or wishes are of a 
purely voluntary nature, actuated by the re of the workmen for 
mutual protection. 

The accusation of the employer that the union stands for “ limita- 
tion of a " should be changed to read “the union teaches that 
there sh be a limit to the exertions required of a workman.” 
While the unions are accused of 


the H gine bor, and the paying o 

that would lift the family out of poverty and want. te 
ad the promoters of our great epoch-making inventions been as 
interested in benefiting their mediate generation as they were in 


augmenting their personal fortunes there would have been fewer 


if had been strong enough to enforce its wishes, it would not 
have met the doom oz invention and enterprise; but in each case a 
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way would have had to be found whereby inventions would have re-] Washington, such as the Government Printing Office, the Bureau 


dounded to the benefit of the workers concerned. As it was, labor was 
defeated, due to its economic dependence; the drastic method of making 
progress through their suffering was continued; the immediate pro- 
moters and future generations were benefited; and labor has been 
blamed for its opposition ever since, because it was not able to force 
55 method of making progress that would have eliminated privation for 

e wage earner. 

22. "The opposition of the employees at the Watertown Arsenal to the 
Taylor system would by no means disa r, even though they knew 
to a certainty that ey would lose e amount of the premiums 
earned. They would rather go back to straight day work than to work 
under the system with the premium. It is, however, believed that the 

resent day rates at that arsenal are lower than they would be if the 
Taylor dba — were not in operation, since it is generally expected in 
sho € under piece-rate systems, at least, that the employees 
will make up their low day-wage rate by their earnings. 

It is quite evident that no change in the rule of the department for 
setting wens would have to be made, as is claimed, in order to give 
the machinists at the arsenal an increase in their day rate, because 
the machinists at the Boston Navy Yard, which is in the same vicinity, 
are receiving a wage rate that is about as high as the day rate plus the 
premiums earned by the machinists at the arsenal. The Navy Depart- 
ment operates under the same rules as to wages that the War Depart- 
ment observes, but they have no Taylor system installed. 


FOUR COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS REPORTED AGAINST TIME STUDY. 


In the Sixty-second Con there were favorably reported out from 
the Committee on Labor of the House and the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate bills which had for their aim the 8 
of the use of the time study of workmen and the premium system of pay 
in the Government service. These bills were intended to prevent the 
drastic methods provided for in the Taylor system. 

There were no hearings held on these bills, due to the fact that these 
two committees of Congress had available all the information necessary 
to reach a conclusion, as a result of the investigation of the subject of 
so-called scientific management by the special committee of the House 
created for that purpose. 

The introduction of these bills was due to the unwillingness of the 
War Department to be influenced in its determination to install the 
Taylor 3 by the recommendations and views contained in the 
report of the special committee, which was composed of Congressmen 

liam B. Wilson, William C. Redfield, and John Q. Tilson, and It 
appeared that the War Department would not modify its course unless 
compelled to do so by legislation. 

Organized labor throughout the United States has indicated in no un- 
certain terms its attitude on the Taylor system and kindred systems, 
This can be seen by the resolutions relating thereto ee upon at the 
last few conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

bor has a right to say how hard it wants to be worked and to what 
Wm of stimulus it is willing to be subjected. 

e justice of its position does not stand or fall according to the de- 
gree o i ag that has become manifest in a few shops now o 
erating under the Taylor system. The possibilities for oppression in 
the way this and similar systems of shop management are built up, 
the mental attitude of its advocates toward the labor problem, and the 
lack of safeguards for the workman against its drastic possibilities are 
among the principal reasons for the op tion of labor. 

I am appending hereto a copy of the testimony I gave before the 
Commission on Industrial Relations on April 15, 1914, which contains 
a statement of the chief reasons for the o ition of labor to the 
eerie „Which have become identified with the term “scientific man- 
agement.” 

Very respectfully, N. P. ALIFAS, 

President District No. 44, 
International Association of Machinists. 
MR. ALIFAS, FORMER ARSENAL EMPLOYEE, MADE A REMARKABLE SHOWING 

BEFORE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION, 


I desire next to insert the testimony of Mr. N. P. Alifas be- 
fore the Commission on Industrial Relations, on April 15, 1914, 
while the commission had under consideration the subject of 
* scientific management" in general. This testimony was con- 
sidered by those who heard it as especially clear-cut and to the 
point. 

Mr. Alifas's remarks speak for themselves. Being himself a 
machinist, and having been an employee at the Rock Island 
Arsenal at the time the Ordnance Department began the in- 
stallation there of a portion of the Taylor system, he was able 
to speak from first-hand knowledge, and he showed a remarkable 
ability to present the attitude of the arsenal and navy-yard 
employees, naking & marked impression on the members of the 
Industrial Relations Commission, 

The workingmen of the Nation are to be congratulated on 
having so able a representative in Washington, and one who, 
to my own knowledge, is patient, painstaking, and gentlemanly 
persistent in his efforts to represent in Washington the views of 
his people. 

STATEMENT OF MR. N, P. ALIFAS BEFORE THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. Will you give us your name, residence, and 
occupation ? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. N. P. Alifas. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. And your residence. 

„Mr. ALIFAS. 120 Maryland Avenue NE, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. And what is your occupation? 

„Mr. ALIFAS. I am the president of District No. 44, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. District No. 44 comprises 
the machinists employed in the Government service. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. Everywhere in this country? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; it comprises the machinists of the arsenals 
and navy yards and the Government departments here at 


of Engraving and Printing, the Lighthouse Service, and the 
employees on the Canal Zone. 

* Mr. THompson. How long have you been in that position? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Since December 1, 1911. ( 

* Mr. THoMPsoN. In that time you have come into contact with 
so-called scientific management, or so-called efficiency systems? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. I have. 

“Mr..THompson. What is your general attitude toward scien- 
tific management, and what are the reasons therefor? 

“Mr. Ariras. Do you wish me to give you a general state- 
e p our objections to it and why we object to the different 

ngs 

“ Mr. THOMPSON. I wish you would briefly state it, if you will. 

“Mr. Arras. Our objections are these: We object to the 
system of scientific management as a whole on account of the 
way it is built up; and we also have specific objections against 
certain features of it to which we would object even though 
they were segregated and were acted upon apart from the sys- 
tem as a whole. Our principal objections to the system are its 
possibilities and the sort of limitations that are placed upon the 
possibilities of the system. The principal features of the sys- 
tem that we object to are the time study—the stop-watch time 
study, the premium system, the system advocated by certain of 
the scientific engineers, of hiring cheaper men to do the charac- 
ter of work that has been formerly done by highly skilled men. 
Be Shit to the very severe disciplinary system that goes 
wit : 

* [t must be understood that any complicated system in order 
to work, in order to make everything come just right, has to 
pee a very severe system of discipline in order to make it do 

at. 

“ We object to the elimination feature of it. 

“ While labor does not object to improvements, to good man- 
agement, we think that before any very drastic changes should 
be brought about some provision should be made for those who 
are going to be inconvenienced by such changes. 

“Those are just some of the objections. I can explain in 
detail or a little more specifically why we object to these differ- 
ent items that I have brought out. 

“Mr. THompson. I should like to hear that. Take the first 
in order, the possibilities of the system. Why do you object to 
those? 

„Mr. Aviras, I do not know that the possibilities of the sys- 
tem ought to come first in order, because the explanation of 
some of these other questions might perhaps be necessary in 
order to explain the possibilities, but I will go on with that. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. I simply took that first because you stated it 
first. Start with the one that will unfold, in your opinion, 
naturally. 

OBJECT IS, OF COURSE, TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF INDIVIDUAL WORKMAN, 


“Mr. Avrras. I could just briefly touch on the possibilities, in 
order that you might understand the others, also. 

“The question of paying men bonuses is, of course, a method 
of endeavoring to get them to do more work—to do as much as 
possible—and all the expedients that are explained in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s work principally are in the direction of increasing the out- 
put of the individual workman and offering him as many stimu- 
lants to increase the output as it is possible to get him to stand 
for, or as circumstances will permit. 

“Now, take piecework for an example. That, of course, is 
not a part of the scientific system, but it is more strenuous than 
day work, that the machinists whom I represent in particular 
are now working under. We think that the system of day work 
is sufficiently severe and furnishes sufficient inducements to 
induce the average employee to work as hard as he ought to be 
compelled to work, and if you give him any more stimulants 
than that, that he eventually is going to overwork and shorten 
the years of his life, probably by 10 or 15 or even more than that. 

“The premium system is still more intense than the piece- 
work system, and I should like to explain the difference. I do 
not believe that has been brought out here. That is, it has not, 
to my way of looking at it. We wili take the way the premium 
is arranged at the Watertown Arsenal, in regard to which I 
have some information. We will say that the time study has 
indicated that 100 pieces can be made in 36 minutes, As a pre- 
mium or as a time within which premiums shall be given, they 
will set, say, an hour, which is 40 per cent in addition to the 
lowest possible time, and they will give one-half of the man's 
rate per minute for every minute that he saves under the hour. 

“Mr, Emerson. Might I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, to ask 
whether it would not be better to define the terms ' premium’ 
and ‘bonus’? The witness is testifying about the ‘bonus sys- 
tem’ and calling it a ‘premium system.’ 

“Mr, ALIFAS. I am talking about the premium system. 
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“Mr. Emerson. Not as we know it. 

“Mr. ALIFAS, I am talking about the premium system. 

“Commissioner WIINSTOck. Do you use ‘premium’ and 
‘bonus’ as synonymous?. 

„Mr. Arras. No, sir; I know very well what I am talking 
about. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. Is this the Taylor system? 

“Mr. Arras. It is the Taylor system. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. Mr. Taylor and his men have been 
tulking about his system as a task and bonus system. 

“Mr, ALIFAS. Yes, 

“The AcriNG CHAIRMAN. Is it a task and bonus system, or 
nre you really describing the premium system? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. It is the task system with a premium. 

“Mr. Emerson. With a bonus. 

“Mr. Atiras, With a premium. [Laughter.] 

. "Mr. Barra. Mr. Chairman, I installed that system. What 
is the use of listening to everybody else and not giving me & 
chance? I am all right. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. I think we will hear the witness, 

* Mr. BARTH. I think that is mighty funny. 

“Commissioner O'CONNELL, Let Mr. Alifas go along in his 
own way. He knows what he is talking about. 

“The AcriNG CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). I think we 
wil have to let him go along. Evidently you have not been 
here, Mr. Alifas, all the time. Mr. Taylor and his men have 
been careful not to use the word ‘ premium’ in describing their 
system, but they use the words ‘differential piecework’ and 
*task-and-bonus system’ in describing their methods. 

Mr. ExERSON. That is the reason that I asked this witness if 
he would not kindly define those terms for us—for the benefit 
of the commission, 

“Mr. E. S, THompson, May I answer that one point now— 
since you asked me that question? 

“The Acting CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). I do not 
think we should interrupt the witness now. 

“Mr. TuHoMPsoN. I will ask this witness to define what he 
means by these terms. That will simplify the thing, so far as 
he is concerned. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). If you will 
define what you mean by 'premium' as you are using it, we 
would like to have you do that. You may not be using it in 
the same sense in which others are using it. 

THE PREMIUM SYSTEM AT THE WATERTOWN ARSENAL, 

“Mr, Arras. I mean at the Watertown Arsenal they call 
this a premium—the money they make in the plan that they 
have inaugurated there, I was endeavoring to describe that 
plan. If they made 100 pieces in 36 minutes and they were al- 
lowed an hour to make those pieces, the plan is that for every 
minute that is saved within the hour the workman shall be paid 
for a half a minute. Under the piece system, if a man has been 
given a task that he would take an hour to do, he will be paid, 
say, 5 cents a piece, and for every piece he makes more than 
that he will be paid 5 cents a piece. If an employee under this 
system that is in vogue at the arsenal should complete that 
particular job in 36 minutes, he would get more for that same 
umount of work than he would if he worked an hour on it. 
If he worked an hour on this particular piece—if he was getting 
30 cents an hour, I mean 30 cents for the 100 pieces—he would 
get 30 cents; but if he completed that within 36 minutes he 
would get 30 cents plus one-half of the amount of money he 
would save by shortening the time 24 minutes, which amounts 
to about 40 cents for the 100 pieces. Consequently it is to the 
man’s interest to increase the price that he gets for the par- 
ticular amount of work that he is doing. Now, in that it is 
more intense than the piecework system is. 

"Another way of stimulating men, which, I understand, is to 
follow this particular plan, which I have called the premium 
system—it may be different from what these other gentlemen 
claim is the premium system, but that is what we call it at 
the arsenal—is a differential rate system with a bonus. When- 
ever they have finally discovered how much a man can do of 
a certain amount of work they place that at as high a limit as 
they think they can get a man to work and still make it. Sup- 
pose that they should discover that a man, by very strenuous 
efforts, could make 10 of these given pieces in a day, they would 
say, ‘If you can make 10 of these in a day, we will give you 
35 cents apiece. If you do not come up to 10, if you only make 
91'—or whatever the tolerance will be— we will give you only 
25 cents." 

The question of only a very few minutes of speeding up 
during the day might mean the difference between getting $2.50 
a day or $3.50 a day. If a man misses that $3.50 a day by only 
10 minutes, he would regret that very much, and he would be 
willing to speed himself up considerably harder in order to make 
that. That is an added stimulant added onto the man. 


SYSTEM PROVIDES FOR ELIMINATION OF MEN WHO CAN NOT KEEP UP. 


“Then you can stimulate him still further. These systems 
provide for a system of eliminating men, and eliminating the 
least efficient of them, and in view of the fact of their sup- 
posed increased productions, so they do not need as many men 
to do the same amount of work they have been doing, it is 
possible to discharge quite a few men every once in a while, as 
the system becomes perfected and they can get along without 
them. While they are discharging these men, they might as 
well turn it into an advantage, and say: ‘ We will keep the best 
of the men, and those who can not keep up, of course, will have 
to go.“ That is natural. They will say: ‘If you men do not 
make these premiums or bonuses that we are offering to you, 
if you will not work hard enough to get them, we will eliminate 
you.” That is an added stimulant, especially at a time when 
there is very little work in the country, and the men will work 
still harder. 

“A foreman might not be disposed to press that point as 
hard if he is working himself under a salary as if he were 
under a bonus or premium for doing that sort of thing. Mr. 
Taylor’s system especially, and I think most of the other 
scientific systems, provide that a foreman shall be paid a bonus 
in proportion to the number of his men who are making 
bonuses. Consequently that gives him an incentive to speed up 
his men in order to force them to make bonuses. There are 
two ways of doing it. You could give a foreman a premium or 
bonus for the number of men who were making bonuses or 
premiums, or you could regulate the size of his premium or 
bonus in accordance with the amount of premium or bonus his 
men were making. This last particularly, of course, would be 
more stimulating to him. 

“We feel that there is altogether too much stimulus con- 
nected with that. You might say, ‘Oh, they would not do that. 
Our employers are too tender hearted to be willing to enforce 
such an inhuman system of oppressing people.“ I would feel 
very much disposed to give them credit for their very best in- 
tentions. However, we have to be guided somewhat by what 
they say they will do. Mr. Taylor, in his presentation of this 
subject before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in June, 1903, gave an outline of his system. It was at least 
just as harrowing as what I have just related, in our opinion. 
He not only advised them to do that, but he showed where 
he had done that, to prove that it was possible to do it. 

WHY WORKINGMEN ARE JUSTIFIED IN TAKING NOTICE, 


*In presenting a subject of that kind, in the way that Mr. 
Taylor did, since he had had enough experience with em- 
ployers to know what would appeal to them, I presume he wrote 
this paper in such a way as to appeal to the average employer. 
If that sort of language is what is going to appeal to the 
average employer, I think that the working people might put 
up a good, strong resistance to any program that is going to 
work out in that fashion. 

“Mr. THoMPSON. Have you that language here? 

“Mr, ALIFAS. Yes, sir. In regard to keeping the cheap men, 
I wil read a paragraph to illustrate that point from Shop 
management, page 1347, paragraph 37: 


* In explanation of that, he figures that by systematizing the 
shop and taking advantage of all the modern improvements that 
he has incorporated in his system, it is going to so simplify the 
work that it is not going to be necessary to have the skill of the 
mechanie who formerly had to do it, but that he can dispense 
with him and use a laborer or a skilled man who gets much 
less pay, and that the increase that he would be giving the em- 
pleyee would not be an increase tc the mechanie who was dis- 
placed, but would be an increase of a certain per cent to the 
laborer, and an increase in the laborers wages would not 
amount to probably as much as the mechanic got who formerly 
did that class of work. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Referring to that last paragraph which you 
read, what objection, if any, could be made to a simplification 
of the work in a shop so that the element of skill was reduced 
and more men of the kind who labor and work as you have sug- 
gested could perform tasks? 

Mr. ALIFAS. There could be no objection raised to it, ex- 
cept it would be the objection that whenever the employer im- 
proves things he keeps all the advantage of the improvement 
himself. 

“Mr. THoMrsoN. That would be the objection? 


“Mr. Alas. That would be the objection. We have no 


objection to simplifying things. In fact, if we could make 
everything by automatic machinery, and nobody would have 
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to do anything, it would be perfectly satisfactory, provided the 
man who invented that did not keep all the advantage himself 
and let the rest of the world starve to death. 

* Now, paragraph 247 illustrates the effort which will be made 
toward cheaper workmen: 


“The full possibilities of functional for however, will not 
have been realized until almost all the machines in the shop are run 
by men who are of smaller caliber and attainments, and are therefore 
cheaper than those that were required under the old systems. The 
adoption of standord hag rape ays pane nay and methods throughout the 
shop, the planning done in the Dave room, and detailed Instructions 
sent them from this department, added to the direct help received from 


the four executive permit the use of comparatively cheap men 


even on complicated work. 

* Now, he will not be able to do that. It appears in certain 
shops that they have not reached this highly desired state of 
affairs where they can get along without the high-priced man, 
but that is due to their inability to make the system do what 
they thought it would; but it does not prevent them from taking 
advantage of every situation which will enable them to do that. 

MEN WHO FINALLY REMAIN FOR THE FINALS ARE TOPNOTCHERS. 

In regard to the speed, I believe that has been read here 
to the commission, paragraph 125 of ‘Shop management,’ 
which relates to the pig-iron handlers at Midvale. 

“When the writer left the steel works the Bethlehem steel workers 
were the finest body of picked workers that the writer had ever seen, 
altogether. They were all practically first-class men; the work they 
were called upon to do was such that only first-class men could do it; 
the tasks were purposely made so severe that only one out of five, or 
perhaps even a smaller percentage than this, could keep up. 

' Now, with regard to that, as I remember it, there were about 
400 men in that gang, and only about 140 or 144 of them were 
finally retained. If labor conditions had been very bad in that 
district from the workers' point of view, they naturaliy would 
have attained very high speed. Mr. Taylor the other day illus- 
trated what he meant by first-class men, by comparing them 
to horses—not comparing the workingmen to horses, but in the 
sense that he would take a large horse to do heavy ‘work. 

* In introducing scientific management I do not suppose that 
the man who hired them would hire a weakling to carry pig 
iron, but in the first place he would naturally select men who he 
thought would be capable of doing the work, and men would 
offer themselves for that service who thought they would be able 
to perform the duties. Now, after trying such men as that, 
who ordinarily would appear to be capable of doing it, only 
about one out of five were able to do the work assigned to them. 
The others would either quit or go to other work, or they would 
be discharged for their inability to do the work. 

* Now, that looks pretty severe to us. I think one reason why 
the employees who were contemplating to have to work under 
this system in the Government service, onc reason why they 
were fearful of the system was due to the inability of those over 
them to see anything drastic about that book of Mr. Taylor's. 
Even after pointing out these things to them, it seemed like they 
were unable to see that that would cause anybody any hardship. 

* Now, we have n pretty fair conception of what we consider 
hardships, and if those are not hardships, we do not know vhat 
hardships are. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. What, if any, increase in pay do you know 
that these men got—do you? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Mr. THompson. What is the additional output—if you know? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. I think it is shown in the book, that instead of 
carrying about 13 tons of pig iron a day they carried about 48 
tons of pig iron a day, and instead of receiving $1.15 for that 
they got $1.85. It was stated, I believe, that some men would 
work in their gardens in the evening under the old way of work- 
ing. However, there is some question as to whether, after a 
day's work, carrying 48 tons of pig iron, they would be able to 
do that oz not. 

Now, another limitation 

“Mr. THOMPSON. In that particular case they carried about 
800 per cent more? 

Mr. Atrras. Yes. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. Three hundred per cent more pig iron and 
got a little over 50 per cent more wages? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; something like that. 

Commissioner WEgrNsTOCK. How do you make it 300 per cent 
increase from 12 to 48? 

“Mr. THompson. From 123 to 48. 

“Mr. Arras. From 123 to 48. That would be about 3 to 1. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT WILL NEXT WANT TO TELL A WORKMAN HOW 
MUCH OR HOW LITTLE HE MUST EAT. 


“Mr. ALIFAS. Now, another limitation that I wish to call the 
attention of this commission to is the question of what a man is 
nble to do. It appears that these gentlemen have figured out to 
a nicety just how long rest periods men must have during the 
day in order to be able to carry a certain load. That is, if he 


rests less, he carries less; and if he rests more, he also carries 
less. That is, by experimenting they have discovered just ex- 
actly how much a man can do. That resolves itself down to a 
very pertinent suspicion, that if they had their way about it 
they might start to find out how much it was necessary for a 
man to eat in order to maintain his strength, regardless of 
whether his appetite was satisfied or not, and then base his 
wages on what it was necessary for him to earn in order to 
sustain life. That is a bare possibility; at least, it falls in - 
line with scientific methods of doing things. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Are they not really doing that now? 

Commissioner WErNsTOCK. That is done under the minimum- 
wage law to determine the cost of living. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; they determine how much it costs to sus- 
tain life. 

“Commissioner WxrxsTOCK. The State does that? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; how much it costs to sustain life, and they 
determine that you must at least get that. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. That is, so many calories of strength. 

“Mr. Alas. Yes. Now, we object to being reduced to a 
Scientific formula, and we do not want to have the world run 
on that kind of basis at all. We would a good deal rather have 
the world run on the basis that everybody should enjoy some 
of the things in it, and if the people of the United States do not 
want to spend all their time working they have a right to say 
so, even though the scientific engineers claim that they can do 
five times as much as they are doing now. If they don't want 
to do it, why should they be compelled to do it? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Just one point: Assuming by the introduc- 
tion of sclentifie management in regard to these men they reduce 
the efforts of the men, cut out waste motions and false motions, 
and teach the men to do the work easier, and thereby to accom- 
plish more work in a given number of hours; your objection 
just made would not apply to that condition, would it? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. No, sir; it would not. 

“Mr. Tmompson. So far as it did that, you would agree to 
that system? 

NO OBJECTION TO ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY MOVEMENTS. 


* Mr. Almas. I would agree to anything that cut out unneces- 
sary work on the part of people, provided, of course, that we 
were not put to too great an inconvenience. That is, I would 
not care to burn down this entire city with the assurance that 
I would have a better one 50 years from now, because we might 
have to live in a tent in the meantime. But improvements are 
a good thing, if you do not have to suffer too much inconven- 
ience in getting them. Of course, the man who is starting these 
improvements can stand to see the workmen suffer considerable 
inconvenience in order that he might get the benefit of it. 

“Mr. TnoMxPsoN. Forgetting for the moment the language of 
Mr. Taylor, which perhaps is very unfortunate in that book, 
and perhaps elsewhere, and simply taking this fact into con- 
sideration, that by advising these men how to carry pig iron 
they are able to increase the man’s output from 123 tons to 48 
tons a day, and without any more exertion on his part, could 
there be any objection to that? ^ 

“Mr. ALIFAS, No; I do not think so, except as I have already 
stated, that the people who are inconvenienced by improvements 
should get sufficient benefits out of them; otherwise the im- 
provement should be postponed until some solution is found by 
which they can get the benefit distributed. , 

“Mr. THOMPSON. In other words, you would not have any 
objection to the saving of the waste motion and waste time, but 
if there is a saving, you think the workmen should share more 
proportionately in it? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Now, taking up your time-watch study, you 
said that you and labor objected to scientific management on 
that account. What have you to say in that regard? 

“Mr. ALIFAS, Yes. In the first place, I think that it is hu- 
miliating to have a man hold a stop watch on us. We have 
been, through the papers on scientific management, accused of 
soldiering repeatedly, and while, of course, we are not really 
blamed for it, the manufacturer is blamed for it because he does 
not take the necessary measures to prevent us from soldiering; 
that, however, is a blame that would be taken in very good part 
by him, but it is humiliating to have a man stand over you with 
a stop watch, when it is well recognized that the reason he is 
doing it is because he suspects that if he does not do it and 
tries to get your task as a whole you would cheat him. That is, 
you would give him to understand that it took you longer to 
do the work than it did actually take. 

“T read an account not long ago of where a man had been in 
some foreign country, and one of the spectacles that amazed 
him very much was to see a farmer out in his field plowing, and 
he had his wife hitched up to the plow in connection with an 
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ox. Now, even under scientific management, if that task had 
been fixed so that it was not hurting her any and that she was 
not overworked, yet I imagine that under such circumstances 
our American wives would feel somewhat humiliated at being 
in such a situation; so that even though it does not hurt you 
any, it is possible to have a thing humiliate you. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. And you think the average American wife 
would object to that yoking? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. I think so. Another reason why we have ob- 
jected to time study has been on account of the attitude of the 
employer to get the very most out of us that is possible, and 
oftentimes the only defense that the workingman has had has 
been in the ignorance of the employer as to exactly how much 
he could do. Just as soon as an employer found out how much 
he could do, the employer would insist that the employee 
should do a larger day's work than it was possible for him to 
do and keep up, and the only defense he has had has been the 
same defense that a great many business houses and big cor- 
porations have when the public proposes to find out what their 
earnings are, to say if they can not get an increase in rates, 
or something like that, like our railroads are doing, to en- 
denvor to force the facts and figures with a view to pretending 
that they are not earning as much as they really are. 

* There seems to be a disposition on the part of people, when 
determining what anybody else should have, that they make it 
n little bit less than it ought to be. That is one reason. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. What cases do you know of in scientific 
management where that has been actually the case? 

“Mr, Arras. Well, according to the testimony of the gentle- 
men here, it seems that piecework, when first established, is 
susceptible of being cut several times until it finally reaches 
a point where it is impossible to reduce it any more, but with 
the stop-watch practice that last time after the job has been 
cut is the time that has been discovered in the first place, so 
that labor does not get the advantage of having had an easier 
time while the cutting was going on. . 

“In that way they find out the least possible time that 
should be taken in the first place. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Assuming, Mr. Alifas, that the time study 
is a normal time study, would there be any objection to making 
that time the task time? 

“Mr. Auras. Well, in assuming that you would have to as- 
sume that the people who have the final determining of it are 
going to determine right, and that is just where we differ. 

“Mr. Tuompson. Assuming that they did determine right, 
what objection could there be to it? 

“Mr. ArLIFAS. Assuming that they gave you the right task? 
I do not know as you could find any objection to it if you as- 
sume that, but under the present circumstances I do not see that 
any assumption of that kind could be made, due to the fact that 
it is all determined at the present time by the employer. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. For instance, if a study of a task which took 
several hours, say, five hours, involved quite a few different 
processes, it might be necessary to make a study of those 
processes to see wherein motions could be eliminated, and waste 
effort, and finally, on reaching the completion of the whole task, 
they would say that a certain time was normal. Suppose it 
was the right time, and nobody could reasonably object to it, 
could anybody reasonably object, then, to the methods of 
examining into any of the processes to arrive at the same total, 
say five hours? h 

* Mr. ALIFAS. That has something to do with the mental atti- 
tude that would induce a man to think that he should make a 
time study. 

“Mr. THompson. Let us assume that it was understood on 
both sides that the desire was simply to arrive at the whole task 
or process, and that it took five hours and required several 
processes—that it was simply a desire to arrive at a normal 
time for the whole task; could there be any reasonable objec- 
tion then? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Well, there is no objection where there is no 
objection, of course; we all know that. ; 

“Mr. Tnoursox. Could there be any objection in that kind 
of case, where it was understood? 

THE TAYLOR SYSTEM IN THE HOME, 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Well, the objection is this, that when a man 
thinks it is necessary for him to find out what a workman is 
doing every minute of the day, he has got an attitude of mind 
that is going to be hard to please as to the work to be done; 
and when a man takes that attitude, it is necessary for the 
workingman to guard himself. I think it is like a husband 
starting out from the house in the morning and he would decide 
to dole out for his wife to use that day so much pepper and so 
much salt and so many potatoes, etc.; whereas before she had 
been able to use about what she thought was necessary, she 
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would begin to think he was gefting altogether too closefisted in 
his management, and that is what we think when the employer 
begins to inquire what we did with that last 15 seconds; it ig 
time to oppose it, 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Are you a married man? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; and I don't do that. 

“Commissioner O’ComNELL. The scientific management is on 
the other end. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. I do not think that illustration, while very 
interesting, meets the idea I have. What I want to bring out— 
what I want to prove—is that if the employer and employee 
meet for the purpose of ascertaining in a perfectly friendly way 
as to what time should be consumed in an operation—where the 
employee understands that there is no desire to question his good 
will, even, much less his honesty—this thing would evaporate, 
the thing you speak of? 

"Mr. Arras, I would say, assuming the very favorable 
premises you have stated, that there could be no objection. 

“Mr, THoMPSON. Is it not a fact that in piece-price factories 
the determination of the piece prices, like in clothing factories 
and glove factories and other places, there is a time test made, 
not only at th- instance of the employer, but often, and most 
often, at the instance of the employee, particularly in all these 
establishments where the manufacturer sets the price first, then 
the employee demands a time test of the operation, so that he 
may prove to the employer that the price he has set for the 
operation is not fair? In that case the employee insisting upon 
tho time study could not object to it, could he? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. No; he could not. 

“Mr. THompson. Then, therefore, the objection of the em- 
ployee to the time study is to what he thinks is back of it; he 
thinks there is some question of his honesty or faithfulness of 
work, and he objects to it? 

PIECEWORK, FOR INSTANCE, IS PREFERABLE TO SOMETHING WORSE, 


“Mr. ALIFAS. Allow me to make an explanation there. The 
employee might ask that a certain thing be done which he 
really objects to in itself; that is, that it is better than some- 
thing else, I have heard of people who asked to be allowed to 
go to the penitentiary instead of being hung, but that is not 
to say that he prefers the penitentiary instead of being free, A 
man might prefer a time study to an unjust condition imposed 
upon him by an employer, but that is not to say that he would 
be in favor of that time study. 

“Mr, THoMPSON. Then you think, if I understand you cor- 
rectly, that where an employer sets a price on an operation and 
the employee asks for a time study, it is similar to a man who 
is condemned to be hung asking for a term in the penitentiary? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. In the sense that it is a lighter punishment, so 
to speak. 

* Commissioner GARRETSON. It is the lesser of two evils? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. It is the lesser of two evils. What we object 
to is piecework. 

“Mr. THompson, Would you say that is the attitude of the 
employees in connection with time studies in different trades— 
the clothing trade, for instance? 

“Mr, Anras. I would not presume to speak for the clothing 
trades. I am speaking for the machinists' trade, which trade 
objects to piecework and to the necessary paraphernalia for 
carrying the piecework system into operation. 

“Mr. THompson. If I should tell you that in the clothing 
trade the employees ask for that time study and accept it as 
part of their machinery for arriving at prices, and it is not 
looked upon with any disfavor whatever, that would eliminate 
at least one group of workers, would it not? 

* Mr, ALIFAS. Yes, sir; assuming your premises, it would. 

“Mr. TuoMrsoN. But as a result of your testimony, it is what 
is back of the time study that you object to? 

* Mr. ALIFAS, 'That is it. 

“Mr, 'THOMPSON, The motive? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. That is it—the motive. 

* Mr. THOMPSON. The implication? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. The motive behind it; and that brings out an- 
other point I would like to just touch on before I forget it. 
That is the suggestion that has been made here that employers 
should confide in employees what they propose to do. In ac- 
cordance with this system, I see that it would be very much to 
the disadvantage of the employer to confide any such thing to 
the employee, if he proposes to do to him what these writings' 
indicate. He would, in effect, tell à good machinist who is work- 
ing in the shop, getting $4 a day, "I want to time you on this 
job, and I want to find out if you can do two or three times 
as much work as you are doing now, and then I propose to make 
you do it. That is, I am going to pay you enough so you will 
not quit here and go somewhere else, but I am going to make 
you do it by penalties, if I can not find somebody else that is 
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cheaper than you are who can do that; and if I can, I will 
take him." ‘That is, in effect, what he would have to tell the 
employee if he proposed to follow out this system, as we under- 
stand it. 

* Mr, THOMPSON. Then, in your opinion, under the ordinary 
rules of business, the scientifie system of management, while de- 
signed to lessen effort and eliminate waste, is really a method by 
which the employer can exploit labor? 

BECAUSE A THING IS SCIENTIFIC IS NO EVIDENCE THAT IT IS HUMANE. 


“Mr, Arras. That is the idea exactly. Simply because a 
thing is scientific does not make it good; that is, you may dis- 
cover a scientific way of doing almost anything, such, for in- 
stance, as swindling the public. They have that down to a 
science, I understand, in New York in certain places, where they 
inveigle the credulous into certain schemes and then trim them. 
They might reduce that to scientific methods of doing it, and 
yet it would not be a good thing simply because it was scientific. 
It depends on the purpose for which you expect to use any given 
knowledge whether it is good or not. 

“Mr. "THOMPSON. If the introduction of a scientific system of 
management was simply for the purpose of eliminating waste, 
false motion, and the like, and labor was to share fairly and 
fully in the saving thereby, there could be no objection reason- 
ably to such a system, could there? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. No. 

“Mr. THOMPSON. If the chairman, please, that is all. 

“The Actine CHAIRMAN. Mr. O'Connell? 

“Commissioner O'CoxNELL. Nothing at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. Mr. Garretson? 

„ Commissioner GARRETSON. Mr. Alifas, do you and the aver- 
age man whom you represent believe man was created wholly 
for the purpose of creating wealth for others? 

“ Mr. ALIFAS. No, sir. Man was created, we think, for the 
purpose of enjoying life to some extent. 

* Commissioner GARRETSON. As you understand scientific man- 
agement from the presentation from which you read, it would 
act as an amendment to the ordinary catechism which gives 
man another purpose in life? 

“Mr, Arras. It would seem like it. 

* Commissioner GARRETSON. Does the perusal of the writings 
on the subject with which you are conversant convey the idea to 
the average laboring man that this form of management is a 
boon to labor, an unquestioned good? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. I have endeavored to find that out first hand. 
About three years ago I went to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
interviewing some of the employees who were working in three 
plants of that city where it was alleged they had introduced 
scientific management. Those plants were the Midvale Steel 
Plant, the Link Belt Co., and the Tabor Manufacturing Co. I 
interviewed all the employees that were working there or that 
had worked there that I could find and that I could see. I only 
found one man who liked the system, who would not rather 
work under the ordinary daywork at the regular daywork 
wages. 

15 Commissioner Garretson. He did not like the real thing 
any better than he liked the public statement, then, in regard 
to what to do? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Apparently not. 

„Commissioner GangnETSON. In regard to the rules that exist 
in trade agreements, is it not true that a large number of 
those rules, covering both wage or condition of service, are not 
a fair example of what either side, employer or employee, in 
making up the trade agreement, desires, but are compromise 
measures? 

“Mr. Arras. Yes, sir. The employee, as a rule, would 
make—I will state that in another way, and come right to the 
point: Each side would make it more favorable to itself if it 
could. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is the result of mutual conces- 
sions? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner GangRETSON. Is not that true of every trade 
agreement with which you are familiar? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; it is. 

“Commissioner GanRETSON. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. Mr. Weinstock? 

“Commissioner WxrNsTOCK. Mr. Chairman, I regard Mr. 
Alifas as one of the most intelligent and one of the best in- 
formed men from the labor side on this question of scientific 
management. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Thank you, Mr. Weinstock. 

Commissioner Wrrnsrook. There are a number of ques- 
tions, Mr, Chairman, in connection with scientific manage- 
ment, concerning which my mind is undetermined. I have not 


been able to get conclusive evidence to reach an opinion of my 
own that I can depend on. I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity of questioning Mr. Alifas, and therefore I will sub- 
mit to him quite a number of questions; and I want to ask the 
indulgence of the commission to permit me to take not only 
my own time but to take advantage of the absence of my fellow 
employer representative on the board, Mr. Ballard, and use his 
time also. 

“The ACTING CHAIRMAN. You may have my time, too. 

“Commissioner LENNON. And you may have my time, too. 


Mn. ALIFAS AGREES THAT THE MOST VALUABLE ASSET THAT THE STATH 
HAS IS ITS MEN. 


“Commissioner Wernstock. Mr, Alifas, to begin, do you 
es with me that the most valuable asset the State has is its 
men 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner WErNsTOCK. Do you also agree with me that 
the most valuable asset man has, the most valuable asset that 
you have, the most valuable asset that I have, is our efficiency? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner WErNSTOCK. Rob us of our efficiency and we 
become burdens upon the State. 

“Mr, ALIFAS. In all directions, I would say. Our efficiency 
not only to produce something that somebody else helps to 
divide for us and give us our little share, but also our efficiency 
in getting more of the things that we are already producing, 
instead of trying to produce more, and to get results from the 
Government we are under. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Therefore, really the most valu- 
able asset the State has is the efficiency of its men and its 
women ? 

* Mr. ALITAS. Yes, sir. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Anything that will increase that 
effieiency without injury is in the nature of a blessing, is it not? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner WErNsTOCK. Anything that will diminish that 
efficiency is in tho nature of an evil? = 

Mr. Arras. Yes, sir. I want to modify both of those an- 
swers to this extent—that anything that would increase effi- 
ciency without detriment to the individual is a blessing and 
anything that would decrease efficiency for the benefit of the 
overworked individual would also be a blessing. I think there 
are some people who are working too hard at the present time. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. I also think you will agree with 
me, Mr. Alifas, that all employers are not fair and are not equi- 
table and are not just. Do you? 

“Mr. Atrras. Yes; I do. 

“Commissioner Wrrnstock. That there are employers who 
are unfair and inequitable and unjust? 

“Mr. Arras. Yes. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. And that it is the purpose of 
organized labor, as I stated, to protect themselves against that 
kind of employers? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Is that right? 

* Mr. Auras. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. In other words, if all employers 
were just and fair and equitable and did the square thing, there 
would be no need for labor unions, would there? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. No, sir. I will also add there that the good 
employer at the present time is handicapped in giving his em- 
ployees good conditions, due to the unjust competition of the 
unfair employer. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. The unfair employer sets the 
pace? 

“Mr, ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. And the fair employer must 
either follow that pace or get out of the game? 

“Mr. ArrrAS. That is correct. 

„Commissioner Weinstock. I take it from that that you will 
also agree with me that all workers are not fair and just? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes, sir. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. That is, all workers do not glve 
a fair day's work for a fair day's pay? 

* Mr. ALIFAS. I will modify that to the extent that as a rule 
a man is performing a task that is worth what he gets for it, 
because the employer would not hire him at all if he was not 
worth as much as he is getting; so he can not possibly cheat the 
employer by any means to any great extent—that 1s, with rea- 
sonable supervision. The average employer would find out if he 


was not worth what he was getting. He might cheat the em- 


ployer to a certain extent by not giving the employer a just 
return on his investment. * 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK. You do not think, then, it is pos- 
sible for a man to do the least that he can and to hold his job 
without the employer dismissing him? 
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“Mr. Ariras. Ordinarily I think that the employer would find 
out a man like that. I will state that our experience in daywork 
has led us to the conclusion that daywork furnishes a man suf- 
ficient incentive to make him do a good day’s work. He may not 
invent new methods of doing it, but he does a good day’s work 
with the implements he has at hand, and that the fear of dis- 
charge, the desire to stay in the same locality, where he may 
own a home, and the natural fondness he might feel toward a 
good employer would induce him to turn out a good day's work. 

“ Of course, these systems carry along with them, supposedly, 
a lot of new improvements that have been made in shop manage- 
ment; and wherever shops which they have invaded have been 
run under the old systems which have been in existence for 15 
or 20 years they find a lot of antiquated methods, and if they 
abolish those antiquated methods, together with their stimulus 
for the workman, that will increase the produetivity; and all 
that productivity is charged to the system, whereas under the 
old method of doing work they could have secured perhaps 
three-fourths of that increase without putting any added stimu- 
lus on the workman. . 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. If you were earning, for example, 
say $4 a day, would you be content to remain at $4 a day for 
the rest of your days, or would you want to increase the amount 
of your earnings if you could legitimately and honorably do so 
without injury to yourself? 

“Mr. ALiFAS. Oh, every man wants to increase his earnings. 
UNDER TAXLORISM THE TASK AND WAGE ARE NOT FIXED BY MUTUAL 
AGREEMENT, 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. If I was to come to you—if you 
were my worker and I was your employer—and I should say, 
‘Mr. Alifas, you are getting $4 a day, and that is all you are 
worth with your present output; that is the maximum. If the 
output can not be increased, you have reached your highest 
point. Now, I want to see if there is not some way by which you 
can earn more than $4 a day and I can also increase my profits. 
I am not coming to you as a philanthropist, and I am not com- 
ing to you out of benevolence. I am coming to you for our mu- 
tual good, and I want to see if I can not, for your good and mine, 
increase your efficiency so that you can earn more money and I 
may earn more money. I will exercise my brain, or such brains 
as I can spare, and cooperate with you for our common benefit.’ 
Suppose I should come to you and say that; would you object 
to that? 

“Mr. ALiFAS. I would not object to it if I had some voice in 
the thing. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. If you had a voice? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. And you should not insist upon getting all the 
benefits of it and eliminating me, possibly. 

“Commissioner WErNsTOCK. Exactly. Now, if I should come 
to you and invite your cooperation and give you an equa! voice 
with myself, you would look upon it as an advantage? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes; without a doubt. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Your objection—and when I say 
‘your objection’ I assume that you are here representing or- 
ganized labor, and are not speaking only for yourself —— 

* Mr. ALIFAS. I have talked with a great many employees, and 
while they may not have expressed their objections in the same 
terms that I have, I feel that their objections are, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, mine. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Then I take it that the objection 
to this so-called scientifie management 1s not the fact that it can 
increase productivity, but the fact that it is put upon the worker 
without his cooperation and without giving him a voice in the 
matter? 

“Mr. ArrFAS. Yes. It is the purpose for which they propose 
o use it. 

: “Commissioner -WetnstocK. If that objection was re- 
moved—— 

“Mr. Arras. But I will say this, that the system has been 
built up with that in view. Now, it is a good deal like building 


a structure of any kind, you might say building a guillotine.’ 


It is proposed to use that for the purpose of. decapitating 
people, and you would not expect to have that used for a 
church organ or something of that sort. [Laughter.] It is 
constructed for some given purpose. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Very well, then; you have not 
any objection to the system, then, I take it, but you have ob- 
jection to the manner in which it is applied? 

“Mr. Arras. I would arrange the system a little bit dif- 

ly. 
4e e WINSrock. Go ahead and tell us just ex- 
actly how you would arrange it so it would be fair and equi- 
table to both sides. A M 
REPEATS THERE IS NO OBJECTION TO ELIMINATION OF WASTE, 

“Mr. Arras. I will say this, that if we should agree to any 

one of the features of the system it is so built up that the next 


logical step in the system is something else that we think is to 
our disadvantage. Of course, we may be mistaken. Our op- 
ponents have credited us with a great deal of ignorance on this 
subject, but it looks to us, at least, as if it was built up in such 
a way that the next logical step would be something that would 
finally be to our disadvantage. I do not think we would have 
any objection to a shop or an industry, say, rearranging their 
machinery in such a way that there would be no unnecessary 
time lost in distributing the work, or properly routing the 
work, There would be no objection to that. There would not 
be any objection to ascertaining and insisting on it, in a gen- 
eral way, that workmen should use the proper speed and feed 
for work. 

* Now, I will cay right here that the very elaborate explana- 
tion that Mr. Barth gave yesterday of his method of ascer- 
taining the proper speed and feed could not be figured out by 
the workman as he figures it out; but the workman is accus- 
tomed to looking at a lathe, say, for instance, and knowing 
what kind of a tool he has got, he can figure out by his ex- 
perience, he knows it intuitively, about how fast that machine 
should run and still keep that tool sharp until he gets to the 
end of the cut: If he has any number of pieces to make he may 
experiment, and he does experiment. He will throw on a little 
heavier feed and faster speed until he gets the proper feed and 
speed, and it does not take him much longer to ascertain that 
than it does for a man with an elaborate set of figures to sit 
down and figure it out. It might be likened to analyzing the 
nir a man breathes. I take it that some scientist, if he was 
like efficiency engineers, might wonder how people were able 
to breathe before they knew what the air was composed of. It 
is just like this, ascertaining what amount of speed and feed 
it is necessary to use, it is necessary to observe the point of 
contact of the tool with the steel, and in order to find out what 
will stand the machinist will put on a little more feed or speed, 
and if it will not stand it, he will throw it down again. We 
get the proper relation established from experience and ex- 
perimenting. 

“Commissioner Weinstock. Now, you heard Mr. Thompson 
explain to us the method that prevails in the clothing industry. 
He explained that the worker has an equal voice with the 
employer in determining the prices, and consequently in the 
clothing trade the men take the initiative and ask that the 
system be introduced. Therefore, it is evident that in the cloth- 
ing industry the objection that you have against the system has 
been removed. 

* Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. That if the worker has an equal 
voice with the employer and the employer is not supreme? 

Commissioner Weinstock. He is put upon a basis of abso- 
lute equality. It is a case of real copartnership between the 
employer and the employee, and it has worked out in such a 
degree to the interest of the worker that he now desires it. 
Therefore would not the whole problem be solved if we trans- 
planted the conditions that now prevail in the clothing industry 
into all other industries? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. I will say that that depends upon the character 
of the work, 'The clothing industry is such that it lends itself 
to duplication. There is very little variation in it. But in a 
machine shop there is a great deal of variation. Mr. Taylor told 
you that in ascertaining the variation in the speed of the ma- 
chine there were 12 variables, 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Yes. 

GREATER SPEED 18 POSSIBLE ON SOME METAL THAN ON OTHER. ; 

“Mr. Armas. One of those variables is the hardness of the 
metal, which varies a great deal, and it is impossible for you to 
know until you try the metal oftentimes what its hardness is. 
I presume he guesses at the hardness of the metal, and then he 
figures out how much speed that will take. It is something 
like the way they weigh hogs in Kansas—they put a rock at one 
end of the beam and a hog on the other end, and then they guess 
at the weight of the rock. He guesses at the hardness of the 
steel and then figures out how fast the machine should run. It 
is just as accurate to guess at the speed in the first place, or to 
experiment. 

But to come back to the clothing industry and other indus- 
tries, the conditions in the machine shop are so variable that 
there are no two things alike, you might say, there are so many 
variables. There are 12 variables in the cutting of steel, and. 
that is only a part of the variations which are possible, and all 
that causes so much dissatisfaction where a premium or a bonus 
or a piece system is used. i . 

For instance, if a man has a certain job to do, and if he has 
got a certain amount of time to do it, he goes to the tool room 
to get his tools. Now, tools are used over and over again by 
different workmen, and they may be worn. 'They may not be 100 
per cent efficient. The workman's time is likely to be on the 
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basis that everything will be fairly satisfactory, and he finds 
that he can not get a proper tool. He loses premium while he is 
working with a poor tool through no fault of his. Then he may 
be waiting for a crane, and he loses premium through that 
process. 'The steel may be hard, and he loses premium through 
that. We are told that if it is proven to the management that 
there are any obstacles that they had not foreseen they will be 
adjusted, but I believe it was Mr. Townsend who wrote an 
article in the American Magazine—I may be wrong about that, 
but I am pretty sure that it was Mr. Townsend—in which he 
said this. He said that if you gave men allowances every time 
they came around and apparently proved that they had troubles 
you would never get a job done in proper time, and that he had 
to shut down on the allowances altogether in order to compel 
men to overcome obstacles that he thought they ought to over- 
come by themselves. 

* In the machine shop the conditions are so variable that we 
feel that the workmen should not be compelled to stand all the 
variations. It is just like an insurance company. People may 
insure—they insure their houses—— ; 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. I have caught your point. It is 
not necessary to give that illustration. 

“Mr, Allras. I just wanted to illustrate it. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. I want to digress for a moment 
and put Mr. William C. Thompson on the witness stand for & 
moment or two. 

* Mr. Thompson, I take it that you are more or less familiar 
with the conditions that prevail in the woman's garment in- 
dustry? 

$ Mr. TnoMPSON. I am less familiar with it, but in New 
York, for instance, repetition is not the rule. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. How many changes in prices are 
there in the clothing industry in New York? 

“Mr. THompson. One firm had 6,800 different styles in a year. 
That would make 6,800 different prices in a year. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. That was in one firm? 

“Mr. ToHompson, Yes; and there are 1,000 firms. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. All right. Does the same condi- 
tion prevail in the woman’s garment industry that prevails in 
the men’s clothing industry, of both sides haying a voice in 
fixing the prices? 

“ Mr. Tompson. They do in the clothing industry under the 
protocol; both sides have a voice. But that is because of the 
complicated nature of the work. A standard has not been 
arrived at. 

In the cloak, skirt, and waist industry, also, women's gar- 
ments—that appears to be the name—they have spent $40,000, 
both the unions and the firms, in trying to arrive at some stand- 
ard or yardstick by which to measure the values. That report 
has just been completed. I doubt very much that it is the final 
word in that trade, because I know that they have had great 
difficulty up to very lately in being sure that they are right, but 
they have at least got an approximation toward some standard 
which can be worked out. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. In both those cases, both sides 
have an equal voice? f 

“Mr. THOMPSON. Yes; in that case. 

"Commissioner WEINSTOCK. And prices are adjudicated by 
general action? ^ 

“ Mr. THOMPSON. By general action. 

„Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Do you know of any machine shop 
where there would be 6,800 changes in a season, Mr. Alifas? 

* Mr. THOMPSON. I was speaking of a year. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. That was in one firm, there were 
6,800 variations? ` i; 

* Mr. THOMPSON, Yes. z 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. How many firms are there? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. There are 1,000 firms. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Is that the average number in 
one firm? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir. 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK. That is the maximum? 

“Mr. Tuoursox. That is the big pumpkin of the show. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Is the machine-shop business 
more variable than that? 

“Mr. Auras. I have not figured out the variations, Among 
those garments there are several thousand pieces—of those 
styles—that do not vary among themselves. 

“Mr. THompson. The great reason for that is that the women 
of the land, fortunately or unfortunately, demand something 
that no other woman has got. 

„Commissioner WrrNsTOCK. They want exclusiveness? 

" Mr. Tr10MPSON. Yes; that is the great problem. 

“Commissioner GARRETSON. They even want that in regard 
to men; they want a man that nobody else has got. 


“Mr. Toompson. I am not so sure about that last. 
“Commissioner O'CONNELL. The question of a change goes 
to the extreme of whether a buttonhole is up and down or 
Straight across. : 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY SOMEWIIAT DIFFERENT. 


“Mr, Atrras. So far as sewing a seam is concerned, there is 
not very much difference in the thread or in the hardness of 
the material, so that you can figure out how long it will take to 
sew a seam of any given length with a certain number of 
stitches to an inch. Most of that would reduce itself, then, to 
some such problem as that. In the machine shop you might 
take a piece like that, that size [indicating], and they might 
desire to change the diameter and you could not tell how long 
it would take to run a «ut across that, because you do not know 
how hard it is. If it was very hard, it would take longer. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. But somebody has got to deter- 
mine that, sooner or later? SUE 

“Mr. Auras. Our point is that you can determine it after it 
is done. The workman is a mechanic, and he endeavors to do 
the best he can with it. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Very well. Let us ignore the 
method that is pursued in determining the value. The fact is 
that somebody under the system does determine the value? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. All right. At that point do you 
not meet the situation by giving labor an equal voice with the 
employer when the moment of determination arrives? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Commissioner Wernstock. So that there are doubtless diffi- 
culties and problems, just as Mr. Thompson has pointed out 
there are in the woman’s garment industry; but they are being 
met; they are being solved; but it is a progressive science, and 
will never be absolutely solved, because conditions are changing 
all the time. 

Now, if it can be done in an industry so complex, so variable 
as is the woman's garment industry, it certainly ought to be 
possible to do it in the machine industry, which, I take it, is 
far less complex. Therefore, summing up, I gather as the result 
of my questioning you, that the solution of the problem lies in 
eg Mbor a joint voice with the employer in determining 
values? 

“Mr. ArLrrAs. All those details can be determined by confer- 
ence and agreement and arbitration, I think. 'There are some 
things we would not submit to arbitration, however. 

„Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Those are outside of this par- 
ticular question. That makes it clear to me, Mr. Alifas, that 
labor, being given a voice with the employer, under those con- 
ditions, anything that will develop the worker—and he will 
not permit himself to be developed unfairly, he will not permit 
himself to be exploited—— 

* Mr. ALIFAS. No. 

“Commissioner Wertnstock (continuing). Anything under 
those conditions that develops the worker, increases efficiency, 
and increases his earning power is a very great blessing to the 
worker, to his employer, and to society? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. ; 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. I am through. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. I can say in that connection that there are cer- 
tain things we would not arbitrate, because even if they were 
arbitrated and were settled by conference with the employer, at 
the moment they got them established and he could get along 
very nicely without us, he could terminate the collective bar- 
gaining arrangement. 

We could not get away from it; that is, he would have his 
plans all laid, and he would perhaps engage in collective bar- 
gaining while he was establishing these relations, but when he 
got his plans worked out he could get along without it; and 
there are matters, such as the time study, which we think is 
one of them, and the premium system is another, which we feel 
that we could not afford to allow to be introduced under any 
conditions if we could prevent it. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Then, taking the Watertown sit- 
uation as an illustration, I am, then, to understand this to be 
your attitude: You ask that labor be given an equal voice with 
capital in fixing the rates? 

“Mr. ALrrAS. In fixing the amount that is a proper day's 
work? 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Yes. In other words, I gather 
now, from what you have said in the last few minutes, that you 
do not want to consider the Taylor system or the systems that 
eorrespond with the Taylor system under any cireumstances; 
and yet you ask the Government to give you a voice in wage 
fixing. What do you propose to concede to the Governnient in 
consideration of their giving you a voice in the fixing of wages? 
You have no right to come into court and ask everything and 
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give nothing. What do you propose to give in exchange for 
that? 


“Mr. ALIFAS. If an employee insists upon getting more wages 
than the employer is willing to give, he goes on a strike or he 
does other things that are equally bad. 

“That is the alternative. If the employer does not see fit to 
do somewhere near what labor wants, those are the alternatives 
the employer has to contend with, and in exchange for that on 
these particular questions he ought to be willing to arbitrate 
the thing. 

* In regard to such things as the premium system, that is a 
very radical change in the method of paying the machinist 
compared with what he has been accustomed to doing for a 
good many years, and he believes that he has discovered in the 
task system, other than the day system, the stimulus might be 
too much, and he can not afford to bargain too much in regard 
to it, any more than a man who is susceptible to alcoholism 
could afford to compromise on the matter. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. What you have stated in the 
last sentence has put me up in the air as to where we are at. 
I understood this: That the objection you had to the so-called 
Taylor system was the fact that it was arbitrary, that labor 
had no voice in determining the conditions or bonus or pre- 
mium or whatever it was, and that if the same conditions 
could be established that prevailed in the clothing industry 
there would be no objections to it. Then you turn around and 
say, ‘I would not have it under any circumstances.’ I can not 
reconcile it. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. On that particular thing I believe you are 
assuming that we had ideal conditions, and on that basis 
could afford to compromise, but, now, here is some one thing 
that the laboring people do not want to do, and if they do not 
want to do a certain thing the people of the United States 
have a right to say that they do not want to do it, even if 
some people could prove to them that they would be financially 
ahead by it. In regard to such a matter, how can you com- 
promise on a matter that you do not want to do at all? There 
is no halfway measure between a daywork system and the pre- 
mium system. We do not want to operate on a basis of pay 
that is variable—like the premium system—because we think 
that the daywork furnishes stimulus enough. If we do not 
want any more stimulus than that, how are we going to com- 
promise on it? 

“Commissioner Wii ds rock. We are told by representatives 
on the other side that there are tens of thousands of working- 
men in the United States, union and nonunion, who are work- 
ing under this system and who do not have to do it if they do 
not want to. 'They can quit, nnd the proof that they are will- 
ing to do it is that they do not quit—the fact that they do it. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. The fact that they continue to do it is evidence 
that they do want to do it? 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK, Surely. 

LABOR IS NOT VOLUNTARY, BUT COMPULSORY, BECAUSE ALL SELF- 

RESPECTING MEN MUST LABOR IN ORDER TO LIVE. 

„Mr. Arras. At the Watertown Arsenal they are working 
on the premium system, and a,very large percentage of them 
are utterly opposed to it. 

* Commissioner WEINSTOCK. That is a mere matter of opin- 
ion; that is not a fact. It is demonstrated, because on the 
opposite side it is said that they are satisfied. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Who says they are satisfied? 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Gen. Crozier, who was here, 
made that statement, that he has had no complaint. 

“Mr. Alas. Suppose I was working at the arsenal and Gen. 
Crozier said that I was satisfied and I said I was not; who 
would you believe? 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. If you were working there, I 
would take your word, of course. 

„Mr. Alas. The employees down there are the ones that I 
have been talking to on this proposition, and I have under- 
stood from the employees who have gathered the information, 
and also judging by the large petition that was sent to Gen. 
Crozier, that they do not want the system, and they had a peti- 
tion signed by 300 people that was sent to the Chief of Ord- 
nance last September, asking him to abolish the system; they 
didn’t want it. That, to me, is evidence that they do not want 
it, no matter what anybody else might say; somebody else is 
not authorized to speak for them; they can speak for them- 
selves. , 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. It is very evident, then, that 
there is a very pronounced conflict of opinion. 

“Mr. Airas. I have asked at least half of the machinists 
collectively at the Watertown Arsenal, just offhand at a meeting 
at which I endeavored to get at their true sentiment on this—if 


they would rather give up the premium system as it existed 
there and not get the premium and to go back to daywork; and 
they said they would. 

“Commissioner Wernstock. How many have you asked? 

“Mr. Arras. At that particular time I asked about 75. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. How many are employed there? 

“Mr, Arras, Well, there might not have been over 60 at 
that meeting. 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK. How many are employed there? 

“Mr. ArrrAs. There are, I think, about 130 machinists. 

"A Vorce. I would like to make a statement as an employee 
of the Watertown Arsenal. 

“The Actine CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). I do not 
think we can have that. We will call you at some other time. 

“Mr. ALIFAS. I will say offhand 130 machinists. 

“Commissioner Wrrnstock. And you say there were 60 pres- 
ent at the meeting? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Commissioner WxrxsTock. Was their opinion unanimous? 

"Mr. Arras. Yes; there was not a single man that would 
not rather give up the premium and go back to daywork. 

“Commissioner O'CONNELL. You were at the Watertown Ar- 
senal just recently, during the investigation? 

“Mr. ALIFAS. Yes. 

“Commissioner O'CONNELL. How recently? 

“Mr. Ariras. Last week. 

“Commissioner O'CoxNELL. This talk you had with the men 
was as recent as last week? 

“Mr. ArrrAs. Yes. May I say another thing in regard to 
this yardstick that you spoke of some time ago? The idea, as 
I understood it, was that the customer had a right to demand 
that the persons he bought cloth of should use the yardstick to 
measure it off. 

“Commissioner WEINSTOCK. And not use his eye. 

* Mr. ALIFAS, And not use his eye. I do not think that illus- 
tration is exactly applicable to this question of time study. 
This system would put the rights of the employer in this way, 
that the customer, who is the employer, buying the labor from 
the laboring man, has a right to go to the laboring man and say, 
* Now, you propose to sell me 6 cents worth of cloth; now, I am 
going to investigate your books and see how much cloth you 
can sell for 6 cents, and then I will say that that is the amount 
I want.“ That is a little bit different than a customer asking 
his purchase to be measured. The employer under these sys- 
tems proposes to see how much the employee is able to sell him, 
how much he is able to do. Now, we are not asking the em- 
ployer to open up his books and tell us how much he is able to 
pay, and then proceed to make him pay that; and we do not 
want him to try to find out the very maximum that we are able 
to do, and then try to make us do it; it is a fair bargain to say, 
Such an amount of work for a day's work is all we want to 
do, and if you are satisfied to accept that as a day’s work for 
so much it is a bargain.’ A man should not have to work at 
his top speed if he does not want to. If he wants to take life 
a little bit easier and make a little less money, that is his busi- 
ness, 

“The Acting CHAIRMAN (Commissioner Delano). I think 
that is all, Mr. Alifas. We are much obliged to you.” 

ALLEGED HOSTILITY OF ARSENAL WORKERS TO ANTITAYLOR SYSTEM 
AMENDMENT IS WORTHY OF CLOSE EXAMINATION, 

I next insert a letter, under date of February 27, 1915, which 
points out the questionable nature of the opposition to the 
clauses prohibiting time study and the premium and bonus 
system. 


* INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1915, 
Hon. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: 1. The letter read by Senator WEEKS, which appears In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 23, 1915, was written by Mr. 
Minor Chipman, an efficiency engineer, and does not represent the views 
of the employees whom he claims to represent. He secured the right 
to represent them with the understan that he would help them 
throw out the Taylor system and support the Deitrick bill or like 
measures, 

2. The letter read by Senator LODGE, found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of Feb 23, 1915, represents the views of the "meg hor: 
of the Watertown Arsenal. It was signed by the same committee 
authorized Mr. Chipman to assist in fighting the Taylor system. 

Senator PENROSE has recelved a large tition from employees of 
the Frankford Arsenal favoring the clause in the naval bill which is 
identical with the clause in the Army bill. The petition had 350 sig- 
natures. The Deitrick amendment was also indorsed at a mass meet- 
ing of Frankford Arsenal employees on February 15, 1915. This ac- 
tion was taken after the petition was sent to the Senate from certain 
employees in opposition to the clause prohibiting the time study and 
premium system in the Government service. "This latter petition was 
secured by the officers and foremen and was not voluntarily signed. 

4. The letter presented by a committee of three girls and two men 
employees at the Frankford Arsenal, which is found in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL Reconp of February 22, 1915, and read | Senator OLIVER 
against the clause in the Army bill is so grammatical and well written 
that it suggests the likelihood that it was written by the management. 
It contalns more inside information than most employees are pos- 


dera oo tfal! N. P. ALIFAS 
espectful! Ms uh 
zi pt President District No. 44, I. A. of M. 


MR. CHIPMAN NOT AUTHORIZED TO REPRESENT ARSENAL EMPLOYEES AS 
BEING IN FAVOR OF TAYLOR SYSTEM, 


To further bear out the contention of Mr. Alifas that Mr. Minor 
Chipman had no authority to represent the Watertown Arsenal 
employees as being opposed to the pending legislation, I insert 
a letter signed by the chairman of the general committee rep- 
resenting the Watertown Arsenal employees, which is intended 
to show that Mr. Chipman should pursue such a course as was 
decided upon by the representatives of labor. 'This understand- 
ing was reached and agreed to by Mr. Chipman at a meeting 
preceding the mass meeting referred to in the letter which 
follows. There were present at this meeting with the general 
committee Mr. W. O. 'Thompson, counsel for the Industrial 
Commission; Mr. John R. O'Leary, Mr. Minor Chipman, Mr. 
N. P. Alifas, and others. 

23 CHARLES STREET, AUBURNDALE, MASS., 
November 30, 191}. 
Mr. N. P. ALIFAS, 
President. District 1 
Naval Lodge Bu iding, 

Dean Sin: Mass meeting assembled at Malta Building, Cambridge, 
Mass, Saturday evening, November 28, 1914, Mr. M. W. Bowen pre- 
siding, Mr. Minor Chipman principal speaker of the evening, with 

t 3 

" Motion made by Mr. Howeitt, of machinists' union, and seconded, 
that Mr. Chipman appear as counsel for Watertown Arsenal employees 
nt Washington, as amended by Mr. Cooney, of molders' union, that the 
national and other representatives of the different trades unions work 
in conjunction with Mr. Chipman and pursue whatever course as may 
be desired by said representatives pertaining to the Deitrick bill and 


other congressional legislation. 
I may say that Mr. Chipman will be in Washington December 7 


and 8. 
Respectfully, yours, 


I. A. of M., 
Washington, D. C. 


MaunicE W. Bowen, 
Chairman of Representative Committee. 


NoTrE.—After reading these remarks, kindly pass them on to some 
friend whom you think would be likely to find interest in them. 


Civil-Serviee Employees and Civil Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have printed in the 
Recorp the following statement regarding the civil service and 
civil-service employees. I am satisfied that a consideration of 
these facts will convince any reasonable-minded person of the 
justice of my bil] entitled “A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of employees in the civil service." 

The statement is as follows: 


Many pu that à Government employee 
work, 


duties have stationed them they hold their place among their peers, 
and are examples of integrity and of mental and moral accom lishment, 

Never before In the history of our country has the complicated ma- 
chinery of the Government been excelled or equaled. Each employee is 
a Em oae of the thousands of wheels that revolve, and there must 
no a slip. 

Starting with the President and has Cabinet, each member of which 
is a chief engineer in his special roe uet the Government machine 
reaches out into every State and Territory, every city and hamlet, ut 
everywhere stand loyal servants, trusted Government employces, watch- 
ful for the interests of the country, bending every energy in the faith- 
ful performance of their duties; and these are just as truly patriotic as 
the bravest of soldiers, though their branch of the public service may 
not have in it the martial glory that is found in the military branch. 
But in the civil service discipline is enforced just as vigorously as in 


some legislation that will give hope and succor to many who 
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yenrs, nlthough 
D Cees of living has increased, speaking very conservatively, at ent 

e rules that govern in this branch are intended to safeguard and 
protect the respective departments. Each employee must qualify from 
a physical, mental, and moral standpoint; he must demonstrate that his 
education is fully commensurate with the pay mel dnote he is seeking to 
obtain; end in addition to a thorough examination there must be pro- 
duced a record of character reaching back for 10 to 20 years. 

Retirement legislation that would compare favorably with that gov- 

erning the Army and Navy is needed for the civil branch, especially in 
view of the fact that officers and privates in the military branch are 
housed, fed, clothed, given free medical and hospital care, and at retire- 
ment are pensioned so that they may, in their old age and enfeebled 
condition, still live in a manner befitting their education. And in the 
making of such needed legislation due consideration should be given to 
the generous treatment heretofore accorded by our Government to half- 
2m cas 8 on foreign shores the muni 

con 


litter, and these efforts crowned by providing means for educating the 
ormer victims of such untoward conditions in hygiene, civilization, 
mental and moral development, where all was darkness before. Is it 
any wonder that the entire civilized world marvels at these stupendous 
achievements? The United States has demonstrated that the flag stands 
for all that is good, no matter what the expense. The poor, the lowly 
the unfortunate, the oppressed, it matters not in what clime their lot 
may be, look with longing and hope to the Stars and Stri es, our flag, 
the greatest emblem to-day of peace on earth and good will to men, a 
thing of beauty dedicated to God for His service, 

Thus it is that our great men who are at the helm of the ship of state 
are naturally coming to seriously consider a bettering of the conditions 
of the masses at home; and it is small wonder that, in keeping with 
this unbounded philanthropy our country has practiced, our lawmakers 
are awake to conditions in our own home Government machinery, and 
that they are preparing to enact in a consistent and expeditious 9 

ave 
grows old and feeble in the faithful discharge of their duties to the 
overnment, and who, on account of the excessive Increase of cost in 
living in the last 20 years, many of them raising large families, have 
not been able to set aside anything for old age because their remunera- 
tion has not ben advanced in 5 to that increased cost of living. 

European Governments have long ago enacted retirement measures, 
and in these countries the young man whose ambition is to become a 
Government employee can attend preparatory schools that fit him for 
the service, and he knows that when he has grown old in the service or 
when he has reached the age limit or perhaps before his vitality has been 
impaired he may retire, still in comparative vigor, able to devote himself 
to literature or the arts or to some pursuit which appeals to his in- 
clinations, and may be still useful to the world, provided, of course, 
that he has complied with the time limit governing retirement. 

And so we say, God speed the movement, and may it be granted to 
the aged and tired American Government employee fo see the dawning 
of his deliverance from anxiety about existence in his old age. He can 
thus, without fear or worry, make room for younger material to fill the 
ranks, and with such young and vigorous manhood the service shall be 
made more expeditious and effective. With honest, unprejudiced feel- 
ing, let all say, God speed this beneficent legislation. 


SUPERANNUATION. 


uestion dealing with the rersonnel of the civil serv- 
ice has been so seriously considered as that relating to superannuation. 
The problem was encountered and dealt with in the Army and Navy over 
50 years ago. It is now critically present and awaiting solution In the 
civil department of the Government. Superannuation is an unavoidable 
contingency which must be met by application of modern ideas and 
strictly business principles. The periodic and automatic elimination of 
those impaired by age or infirmity and the introduction of the younger 
and more vigorous, to the end that the Government may realize the 
maximum of public service at the minimum of cost, demand alike the 
. of the employees and the Government in seeking remedial 
egislation. 


Undoubtedly no 


HAMILL BILL, 


Our association unanimously indorsed the 8 of H. R. 5139 
introduced on May 15, 1913, by Representative JAMES A. HAMILL, of 
New Jersey. Briefly stated, the Hamil! bill provides that the Govern- 
ment shall retire its superannuated employees at the cost of the Gov- 
ernment. 

EFFICIENCY. 


The possible extent of the efficiency that is attainable by any of the 
departments is rigidly restricted by the lack of a retirement system. 
Unless some provision be made for the retirement of superannuated civil 
e the Government can never hope to secure the most efficient 
and satisfactory service. A laige percentage, by reason of the provision 
for old age, would remain in and make the service their career, becom- 
ing expert in their parent. line of work, to the distinct advantage of 
the Government. It would result in the infusion of new blood into the 
service and would stimulate the younger clerks now in the service to 
even more faithful and more energetic endeavor. It would be an induce- ^ 
ment for them not only to remain in the service, but to deport them- 
Selves in such a manner as to do nothing to forfeit so valuable a provi- 
sion. Until this is done department officials will. in most cases, con- 
tinue to bear the burden of an inefficient force rather than place them- 
selves on record as removing or reducing a public servant who has 
become incapacitated while in the faithful performance of duty. 


ECONOMY, 


There is abundant proof that the Government, in effect, though indi- 
rectly, has for many years throughout its service maintained a pension 
system without retirement, and if it should establish a pension system 
with retirenfent there is good reason to believe that in the long run it 
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would not on 
substantial ga 


suffer no pecuniary loss, but, on the contrary, would reap a 
n the increased 
It would likely result 


eem eer improved morale of the 


service. 1 5 : in — P e financial uning Rr e 
rtunity for the employment of younger persons, who are a 
agg o or three times a much work for the salaries paid. 


p While 
humanitarian reasons may have su ted the advisability, and in fact 
the duty, of providing a system of irement, it is now ng reco: 

uite generally that the conditions are such as to more than jus it 
rom a strictly economical point of view. Not only Governments, but 
an ever-increasing number of private corporations, have provided a 
retirement system for their employees. his has been instituted as a 
reward for long and faithful service and has pem a splendid invest- 
ment, and has brought adequate return in the shape of greater effi- 
ciency. Indeed, the adoption of a provision retiring employees of the 
civil service has become so usual, so a matter of course, that America 
is the only important civilized Government which does not tecognize 
this as a national duty, both to the employee and to the Government 


and le. 
Lexi HUMANITARIAN, 


Noble and humanitarian in character, the weapons of a just cause. 
Nothing paternal, just as has been written by a famous author, That 
th» race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other. 
In taking such action we should -— be owing the world-wide tread 
of national Governments and large business interests, whether we find 
warrant for such action in humanitarian principles or consideration of 
a sound b policy, or both combined. Very few of the employees 
are able to accumulate much, if anything. Others are obliged sup- 
port families and can not save any money. It is those who can 
not retire and live upon their savings, for savings they have none. 
When old-age disability does come to them they must either be carried 
as a burden on the Government pay rolls or thrown out in the world 
with no suitable provision for their last days. A law that will permit 
them to live th 5 = peace and contentment, w as 

a 


and 3 died in harness.” Danie] Fitzgerald, clerk and carrier 
for 25 ecame afflicted with ep y, was finally discharged and 
forced to seek his living as best he could. He is still living in Denver. 


There have been others, and there are more to follow in their wake. 
NONCONTRIBUTORY. 


and increasing level of proficiency it must meet the 

A ) €— that 

directly upon the question whether the employees should provide the 

— thelr reti oted from the 
report of a bureau officer: 7 

“I strongly advocate a plan for bec aye ee retirement 


proper authori 


wit 
representi: 
time of re This pension should 
Government without an assessment levied against the 
employees. Owing to small salaries paid in civil service, 
of even a percentage of the income for a pension fund would 
work hardship in many cases." 


NONPARTISAN, 
Congressman HAMILL, author of the Hamill bill, has been quoted as 


follows : 

“As a Democrat I am bound by the traditions of my party to uphold 
genuine civil service. Grover Cleveland was the great apostle of civil 
service and I will oppose any attempt to dig at the walls of such a 
system or to make a.breach in it or to weaken it. Not long ago I 
opposed a proposti to remove fourth-class postmasters from the 
protection of the civil service, even Dos a Republican President had 
covered them under civil service by an ecutive order. This is not a 
question of rtisanship but of American patriotism, and in such a 
case my partisanship will never interfere with my plain duty as an 
American representative. The great present problem that confronts us 
is that of granting a pension to our civil-service employees. The 
future of the Government, as far as the efficiency of our departments 
is concerned, rests solely on this question.” 

Cabinet officers in the past have recommended that remedial legisla- 
tion be enacted to relieve the departments of superannuated employees. 
Some of the leaders of both houses of Co: „ and no less a person 
that ex-President Taft, also President Wilson, have re: them- 
selves as being in favor of some system of retirement which would 
solve M question of superannuation in the civil service of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Every consideration of humanity, economy. and efficiency that is 
conceivably related to the question calls for the enactment of an 
equitable retirement system. 


HAMILL BILL—TO PROVIDE FOR THE RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE, 


Be it enacted, etc., That beginning with the Ist day of July next 
following the passage of this act all employees in the classified civil 
service shall be eligible for retirement as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That any employee in the classified civil service who has 
served the United States for 30 years or more shall, upon bis or her 
request, be retired from the service on an annuity of 50 per cent of 
his or her annual salary based upon the average annual salary, pay, or 
compensation he or she may have received for the 5 years next pre- 
ceding retirement. Any employee in the classified civil service who 
has served the United States for a period of from 25 to 30 years shall 
upon his or her request, be retired from the service on an annuity o 
45 per cent of his or her annual sa based upon the average annual 
salary, pay, or compensation he or she may have received for the 5 
years next preceding retirement. Any employee in the classified civil 
service who has served the United States for a period of from 20 to 25 
years shall, upon his or her request, be retired from the service on an 
annuity of 40 per cent of his or her annual salary based upon the 
average annual salary, pay, or compensation he or she may have received 
for the 5 years next preceding retirement. 


Sec. 3. That no emplo provided for in this act shall be retained 


in the service after arriving at the age of 70 years. 

Sec. 4. That the payments provided for this act shall be paid 
quarterly throughout the life of the employee. 

Sec. 5. That any employee to whom this act applies who has served 


3 of 
0 


p 
40 per cent for 


SEC. 6. That for the of this act the period of service shall 
be computed from oec ee i i whether as a classified or 
uncl ed employee, and shail include periods of service at different 
times, and service in one or more departments, branches, or independent 
offices of the Government, the Signal Corps prior to July 1, 1891, and the 
general service in or under the War Department prior to May 6, 1896. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any moneys in the easury not otherwise ap- 
prepa, a sum sufficient to carry out the gue of this act. 

EC. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasu hereby authorized to 
perform or cause to be performed any and all acts and to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying the provisions of this act into full force and effect, 


Immigration. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


Ix rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 4, 1915. 


The House had under consideration the veto message of the President 
on the act (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, it has frequently 
been claimed of late that there will be a very large immigra- 
tion following the close of the European war. Is there anything 
substantial upon which to base such a prediction? Soldiers are 
being killed so rapidly, many with American bullets, it would 
seem that men will be in great demand in Europe to rebuild 
railroads, restore wrecked buildings, and reclaim abandoned 
farms. ‘The god of war will take a heavy toll in human lives. 
The mailed fist of militarism will sweep away the savings of 
the survivors, and the fight for bare existence will make im- 
possible the accumulation of sufficient savings to cover the cost 
of passage across the seas. 

In the five minutes so courteously yielded to me by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] I desire to call the 
attention of the membership of this House to a large number of 
letters and petitions received from my constituents upon the 
subject of an embargo upon the exportation of arms and muni- 
tions of war. More than 1,500 citizens of my district have 
signed petitions urging that this Congress adopt joint reso- 
lution No. 377, to prohibit the exportation of munitions of 
war. These petitioners are dreadfully in earnest. They all 
feel that our Government should prevent its citizens from send- 
ing bombs, guns, and bullets to be used in killing their kins- 
men across the sea. Many of these loyal citizens of our coun- 
try who have signed these petitions have brothers and cousins 
whose lives are being sacrificed by the products of American 
gun factories. Imagine, if you can, the distress of mind and 
heart of these good citizens of our country when they read such 
dispatches as this. Here, in the Washington Post, is a dispatch, 
with large headlines, reading: 


BIG ORDER FOR SHELLS—BRITISH AND FRENCH BUY MILLIONS FROM 
BETHLEHEM PLANT—SHRAPNEL IS SENT TO CANADA. 
. BETHLEHEM, PA., January 30. 

Orders given by the British Government to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
are said to require the manufacture of millions of shells. Hundreds 
of thousands have already been made, The shells are of various sizes, 
the smallest 3 inches. 

All the shrapnel is loaded with leaden bullets half an inch in 
diameter. 


Notice the death-dealing character of these terrible explo- 
sives, 


The shell is ys as to explode over the enemy, the leaden bullets 
raining down on him. 


And observe the secrecy. If it is a legitimate industry why 
shroud it with mystery? 


The shrapnel is shipped to Canada. Company's officials refuse to 
say where it is shi from the Dominion. The fact that the cali- 
bers nre of various sizes leads to the belief that some of it goes to the 
French ns well as to the British. That which is sent to Vancouver 


undoubtedly goes to the Russian Army. 
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Millions of the bullets are made every day at this one plant. 
I do not know how many other concerns are engaged in this 
shameful business which, while legal, should be condemned 
from every standpoint of ethics and humanity. The newspaper 
dispatch continues: 

The company has invented and 
production of bullets. It resembles 
eccentric operates a cutter, throug 
comes in enormous rolls. Millions of the bul are made daily. 

Some estimate of the enormous quantities of bullets req can be 
made from the fact that a 3-inch shell contains 240 of them, and a 5- 
finch shell about 500. 

Big guns are also being sold. 


The company has all but completed its first order for fieldpieces. 
Tas lot consists of 220 18-pounders. These guns are about 7 feet in 
gth. 


fected Its own machinery for the 


And the business is evidently. profitable. Here is another 
dispatch under date of February 4, with headlines: 


BETHLEHEM STEEL UP—GAINS NEARLY 3 POINTS, 
* *. * * * * * 


Rumor roger te the selling of Canadian Pacific and some other 


faverites to foreign nt, but international brokers reported 
little liquidation for Europe. United States Steel and the coppers were 
the one notable exception being hlehem 


EUR affected, 
Steel, which was the most active feature of the morning session, with a 
rise of almost 3 points, which it maintained despite another authorita- 
tive denial of the rumor that the stock is seon be placed onm a divi- 
dend basis, 

Mr. Speaker, if Congress fails to take action upon this most 
important matter, I hope the administrntion will at least not 
approve of the making of any more loans by New York bankers 
to foreigu countries with which to finance the sales of war 
materials, and that in the future such loans, to facilitate and 
increase such sales, will be discouraged. It is well known that 
such loans to foreign countries are never made without the 
consent of the Department of State. 

I realize the heavy responsibility of the President and Sec- 
retary of State and their difficulties in dealing with a most 
serious situation, and I speak not in a spirit of criticism, but 
in order that the views of the great number of constituents who 
have written to and petitioned me may be reflected and brought 
to the attention of those who have the responsibility of action. 

In addition to the largely signed petitions which have been 
referred to, I have received from my district over 500 personal 
letters, begging, yes, imploring Congress to save their kinsmen 
from being killed by cannon, bombs, rifles, and ammunition of 
Ameriean manufacture, 'The enlightened publie opinion of a 
nation sooner or later is written into its statute law. The 
publie opinion of the civilized nations sooner or later becomes 
international law. It is the belief of an ever increasing num- 
ber of thoughtful men throughout the Nation that the sale of 
munitions of war to belligerent nations can not be defended 
upon ethical grounds, and that our Nation should now take a 
stand which will help bring about and eventually become the 
recognized law of nations. 


The Late Representative Bremner. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tHe HovsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 24, 1915. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 711, as follows: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
o aie rag be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ROBERT G. 
BREMNER, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 


"Resolved, That as a particular mark of t to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, we have come here to-day in 
compliance with a commendable and well-observed rule of this 
House to remember our departed colleague, ROBERT GUNN BREM- 
NER. Amidst the many cares and duties of our busy daily life 
we have paused for a while to hold these few simple ceremonies 
in order that the motto, Gone, but not forgotten," may not be 
n mere empty form of words, but that it may possess a living, 
definite, and emphatie meaning. 

Our absent colleague has gone away never again to return. 
He has left us in the heyday of his young manhood and before 
his ambitions were realized or his hopes were fulfilled. He has 
gone into the silent land. He has succumbed to the onslaught 
of death, the conqueror. 


How resistless is the mighty and destroying angel, death. 
What mortal power for a moment can impede his approach? 
Who can defy his dread summons to join the countless host 
whose home lies beyond the portals of the grave? Can power, 
however extensive; can wealth, however boundless, or learning, 
however marvelous, ward off or withstand him? No! The 
king, whose mere nod commands obeisance from millions of 
subjects, will in turn one day yield obeisance tu a monarch more 
absolute; the.conqueror, whose might is invincible, will eventu- 
ally perish at the approach of a conqueror unseen; the opulent 
one, whose uncounted wealth can purchase every pleasure in 
life, can not with all his treasures buy immunity from death. 
And science, with all its wonderful discoveries and develop- 
ments, can compound no elixir that will prolong human exist- 
ence a moment beyond its allotted span. Every hour of bound- 
ing life urges us on to death, and the whole world without 
exception sweeps on to its gigantic burial— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
And all that beauty, all that w. 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Death is indeed inevitably certain in its occurrence, but the 
time when it will arrive is uncertain and unheralded. We can 
tell in advance the regular revolution of the seasons or the 
alternate coming of night and day; we can determine the time 
when trees and grasses will grow and wither, when roses will 
bloom and fade, but human eye can not pierce nor can human 
zonin 3 the veil that shrouds and conceals the coming 
of death: 

Leaves have their time to fade, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's brea 
But thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 

These thoughts teem upon our minds during this quiet and 
suggestive hour as we commemorate him who in life was num- 
bered among us. | 

We tender our deepest condolences to his stricken family 
et linger a few moments to reflect upon his busy and useful 

e. 

Rosert GUNN BREMNER was born on December 17, 1873, in 
the little village of Keiss, in Caithness, the most northern 
county of Scotland. His father was a seaman and ship car- 
penter by trade. The small peaceful village, however, afforded 
few opportunities for prosperity, and to advance the fortunes 
of the family the father sailed for America and finally. settled 
on a farm in Canada. Life on the farm was hard and Robert 
enrly became inured to hard labor, but it was possible by dint 
of unremitting industry to give him the advantages of an edu- 
cation. During his earlier years he attended the local schools. 
This education was supplemented by a course in the higher 
edueational institutions where he equipped himself to follow 
the profession of school-teacher. He was always an eager and 
hungry student. He read every book that was available, and 
feverishly panted for that broader knowledge which he after- 
wards possessed in so marked a degree. This passion for books 
and knowledge never abated. 

He abandoned the profession of school-teaching and took up 
the trade of electrician. In this new field he met with small 
success, He was not a man to succeed in trade or a mechanical 
business. He knew nothing about driving sharp bargains, or 
if he did he never put it into practice, and as a result he soon 
abandoned this avocation. 

Finally he drifted into journalism and it was in this pro- 
fession that he achieved distinction and success. He served as 
a representative of different papers in the city of Paterson, 
N. J. and in 1902 took charge of the Passaic Heraid. His 
reputation as a journalist is identified with the growth and 
prosperity of that newspaper, in the upbuilding of which he 
took such a conspicuous part. He made it one of the ablest 
papers in the State. He had a hard struggle at first, but by 
pluck, energy, and determination made his newspaper adven- 
ture a splendid success. 

We who were admitted to his warm friendship knew him as 
a most lovable man, and all who came within the scope of his 
influence entertained for hím the deepest affection. His face 
was itself a fair type of his nature which was essentially of the 
sunshine character. All of us admired his brilliant intellect 
and all of us knew his warm unselfish heart. He held high 
place in publie esteem and in the affection of his legion of 
friends, Had his life been spared he would undoubtedly have 
taken a commanding position in the deliberations of this House. 

It is unnecessary for me to recount the heroic struggle which 
he made against the remorseless disease which eventually con- 
sumed his life. The country watched his brave fight with eager 
interest and felt a severe pang when his eyelids closed in death. 
His struggle to regain health ceased only when he lapsed into 
unconsciousness from which he passed into death. Ashe himself 


"T, 
th e'er gave, 
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expressed it in memorable words, The question is not whether 
I am going to get well, bnt rather if I am going to live up to 
ideals for dying gamely, which are just as helpful to the race 
as living bravely.” 

He of all men made unselfishness the rule of his daily life, 
and there has never been a more self-sacrificing character or a 
more self-abnegating spirit or one who had more watchful 
regard for the comfort and interest of others than RoBERT GUNN 
BREMNER. He remained throughout all his life a brave, honor- 
able, Christian gentleman, a loyal friend, and a lover of his 
fellow men. 

On that dark February 5, 1914, when the soul of ROBERT 
BREMNER fled from the busy scenes of earth to seek its Maker 
and its God, the curtain fell on a human life brimful of the 
most inspiring instances of noble and unselfish effort, a life 
which will always continue to exert a deep and inspiring 


impression. 
All must to their cold graves; 
But the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


How the Sugar Trust Robs the Sugar-Beet Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Fonb xxx] was in a very bad humor when he 
addressed the House the other day on his favorite theme— 
the need of a tariff on sugar. I think it was Henry Grattan 
who once said, Some men's talents are so limited that they 
ean not be severe without being unparliamentary." I will not 
apply the brilliant Irishman’s rebuke to the gentleman from 
Michigan, for I have no desire to drag the discussion of so 
important a subject to the level of a personal controversy. 

I will continue to have regard for the amenities which should 
prevall between gentlemen, however much the Member from 
Michigan may depart from accepted standards. 

The remarks which aroused the ire of the gentleman from 
Michigan were delivered by me in the House on February 26. 
My distinguished friend replied on March 8 at a time when 
the business of the House was so congested that it was quite 
impossible for me to secure the floor.to make proper rejoinder. 

I shall not attempt to review the gentleman's remarks sen- 
tence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph, as that would 
be an unwarranted trespass on the patience of my colleagues; 
but I will undertake to point out a few of the more glaring 
inaccuracies in which the gentleman indulged. 1 

Reference to the report of the gentleman's remarks in the 
Recorp of March 4 will reveal the fact that at the very outset 
of his speech the following colloquy occurred: 


Mr. FoRDNEY. The gentleman from Colorado said that four out of 
seven beet-sugar factories in his State had closed their doors and were 
not operating at the present time. 

The reason given by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. pee, for 
the closing of the doors of those four factorles was that the machinery 
was antiquated and not up to date, and therefore those factories were 
at a disadvantage with other factories in his State with more modern 
M and more favorably located for the production and manu- 

acture of sugar. 
" Mr. KRATING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. Forpney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Knarixd. I am sure the gentleman has no desire to misquote me. 

Mr. Forpney. Oh, not at all; not under any circumstances, 

Mr. KEATING. If the 8 will refer to my remarks in the REC- 
orp, he will find that I said that the real reason those factories were 
closed was because the com es which controlled them refused to pay 
the farmers a sufficient price for their ts. 

Mr. FonpNEY. No; I beg to differ with the gentleman. That was not 
your statement. Your statement was that the trust-controlled factories 
would not pay the farmers a reasonable price for their beets. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; and I reiterate that. 

Mr. Forpney. Well, then, let me call your attention to the fact, my 
friend, that you are in error, because the Sugar Trust has no interest in 
the four factories in question that closed down, and the only factories 

rating in your State are the ones in which the Sugar st holds 
stock—the Great Western Sugar Co. 


A little farther on in the gentleman’s speech the following 
interruption is recorded: 


Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman contend that those factories, the 
ones controlled by the Sugar Trust, have dealt more generously with the 
farmers of Colorado than the others? 

Mr. Forpney. The others, since 1913, could not deal at all with your 
farmers, because of your tariff legislation, and have closed their doors. 
And the only factorles dealing with the farmers in your district are 


the ones in which the Sugar Trust is interested. [Applause.] That is 
correct, is it not? 


Mr. KEATING. No; that is absolutely incorrect. The gentleman is 
mistaken. 
NO FOUNDATION IN FACT. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call your attention to the 
emphasis which the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
lays on the statement that the only sugar factories in my dis- 
trict which are dealing with the farmers are the ones in which 
the Sugar Trust is interested. That assertion won a good deal 
of applause on the Republican side of the House, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan seemed to regard it as a “ clincher.” 

But the fact is, Mr. Speaker, that it hasn't the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

As I have stated before, there are seven sugar factories in 
my district. During the last season three operated at capacity 
and four remained closed. 

Of these seven factories three are owned by the American 
Beet Sugar Co. They are located at Rocky Ford, Lamar, and 
Las Animas. The American Beet Sugar Co. operated its Rocky 
Ford factory, and refused to operate its Las Animas and Lamar 
factories. 

The Holly Sugar Co. owns the factories at Holly and Swink, 
and during the last season operated the Swink factory and 
refused to operate the Holly factory. 

The National Sugar Manufacturing Co. owns the sugar factory 
at Sugar City, Colo. This was operated during the last season. 

The San Luis Valley Beet Sugar Co. owns the factory at 
Monte Vista, Colo. This factory did not operate during the last 
Season because, as the company publicly announced, the farmers 
could not be induced to raise a sufficient acreage of beets, 

So far as the ownership of these companies is concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not believe that anyone, except it be the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan, contends that the Sugar 
Trust owns any stock in any of them. 

Later on I will submit a table prepared by the Hardwick com- 
mittee which reveals the Sugar Trust's holdings in various beet- 
sugar factories. An examination of this table will show that at 
one time the trust did have an interest in the American Beet 
Sugar Co.,but that it disposed of its stock some time prior to 1911. 

There is nothing in the Hardwick report or in any court rec- 
ord with which I am familiar which shows that the trust had 
a stock interest at any time in either the Holly Co. or the 
National Sugar Co. 

So you see, Mr. Speaker, when the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan asserted ''the only factories dealing with the 
farmers in your district are the ones in which the Sugar Trust 
is interested," he either did not know what he was talking 
about or he was attempting to deceive the membership of this 
House. He is at liberty to take whichever horn of this dilemma 
appeals to him. I will not make a choice for him. 

HOW THE TRUST CONTROLS. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say a few words con- 
cerning the control of the beet-sugar industry by the American 
Sugar Refining Co., commonly known as the Sugar Trust. 2 

I have repeatedly stated on the floor of this House that the 
Sugar Trust dominated the beet-sugar industry, and in my 
feeble way I have endeavored to sustain that statement with 
what seemed to me most convincing testimony. 

When I have said that the Sugar Trust dominated the beet- 
sugar industry I did not mean that the trust owned a majority 
of the stock in every beet-sugar company in this country. What 
I meant, and what has been clearly demonstrated through court 
proceedings and investigations conducted by committees of this 
House, was that the Sugar Trust had secured stock control of 
a sufficient number of beet-sugar companies to enable it to 
dominate the industry. 

Through this control the trust was enabled to fix the price 
which the farmers received for their beets and to prevent genu- 
ine competition in the sale of sugar to consumers. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FonpNEY] would like to 
have you believe that a “war to the knife" is being waged 
between the Sugar Trust and the owners of the beet-sugar fac- 
tories. As I have frequently stated, this is a purely mythical 
war—a “fake fight,” as the sporting editors would phrase it. 

There was a time when we had independent beet-sugar fac- ~ 
tories in this country. That was prior to 1901, when the beet- 
sugar industry was in its infancy. In those days the Sugar 
Trust felt that the industry was a mushroom growth and could 
be easily destroyed. 

Havemeyer and his associates soon discovered their error, 
however, and determined to secure control of the industry and, 
by controlling it, limit its development and wring from it enor- 
mous dividends. 

If the gentleman from Michigan, or any other gentleman who 
is interested, will go to the Department of Justice he will have 
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placed in his hands several volumes of testimony taken in the 
case of the United States agninst the American Sugar Refining 
Co. and in these volumes he will find the story of how the 
beet-sugar industry was “sold out" to the Sugar Trust. If 
any Meniber wishes to secure the facts in more condensed form, 
he can secure a copy of the report of the special committee 
appointed by this House in the Sixty-second Congress, and 
which was charged with the task of investigating the American 
Sugar Refining Co. Mr. Hanpwiek, of Georgia, was chairman 
of that committee, and on February 17, 1912, he submitted a 
report in which he tells briefly and clearly how the trust 
gobbled up the beet-sugar industry. 


HARDWICK'S REPORT, 


I quote from Mr. Harpwick’s report as follows: 


In the summer of 1901 the American Sugar Refining Co. and its 
allies undertook an aggressive campaign against the beet-sugar com- 
panies, who were then 81 in number, separate and independent con- 
cerns, competitors of each other and of the American and its allies. 
This war seems to have been hottest in the 3 supplied by the 
Missouri River points. According to one of its participants—Mr. Ox- 
nard—the American lowered the price of sugar to 34 cents overnight 
October 1 or October 2, 1901—at a time when the beet-sugar people 
had large contracts already made to deliver sugar "at the market." 

Finally concluding that beet sugar“ had come to stay," the Ameri- 
can rapidly and completely reversed its ve In the fall of 1901, 
after a preliminary in tion of the field had been made for Mr. 
Havemeyer by Mr. Willett, of Willett & Gray, Mr. Havemeyer, for the 
American, dealing with Thomas R. Cutler, who represented the Utah 


Sugar Co. acquired a one-half interest in the latter concern, which 
was one of the first established (though under a different corporate 
name) of the bect-sugar enterp One of the American's then 
officials, Mr. Lowell M. Palmer, says the American dealt first with the 
Mormons in Utah, because he felt "that the Mormon Church in a 
measure controlled its people, and that we (the American) would be 
more Hable to get sugar beets.“ This was the beginning of a compre- 
hensive campaign of t-sugar acquisitions by the American. 

On September 18, 1901, the capital stock of the American Co. was 
increased from seventy-five to ninety millions of dollars, and this money 
was used to purchase for the American extensive beet-sugar interests. 

The minutes of the directors of that company (p. 43) of December 
2. 1902, contain this significant entry: 

* On motion, Messrs, Havemeyer, Thomas, Palmer, and Donner were 
appointed + committee to take charge of the purchase and management 
of beet sugar companies.” 

The minutes of both the board of directors and of the executive 
committee of the American teem with the record of si fle transae- 
tions in which the American from month to month and from year to 
year acquired interest in its beet-sugar competitors. 

Finally, by 1909, the American had acquired large interests in 11 of 
the 8 companies, operating 32 factories, and producing about 


64 r cent of the beet sugar of the country, as follows: Four com- 
pen es, operating 11 factories in Michigan, Iowa, and Ohio, and produc- 
ng about 50 per cent of the beet sugar of those States; 3 companies, 


operating 11 factories in the States of Colorado, Montana, and Ne- 
braska, and producing 67 per cent of the beet sugar of those States; 
8 companies, which operate 10 factories in the States of Utah, Idaho, 
and Oregon, and produce all of the beet sugar of those States; 2 com- 
panies, operating 3 factories in the State of California, and producing 
46 per cent of the beet sugar of that State. 

From 1909 to the present time the situation has not been greatly 
altered, as will be observed from the following tables furnished your 
committee by the American under date of October 11, 1911: 


American Sugar Refining Co. 


Names of companies. 


Michigan 8 
Menominee River Sugar Co 

Continental Sugar Co.. 
Towa Su; 


S 


Table relating to beet-sugar 


Names of companies. 
Michigan Sugar Co........ 3 6b! od UO IXRTEYTI OM 
Menominee River Sugar Coo 44% 8 
e eee e dEERARESNE ENS . 


Book value of present holdings, Oct. 1 
1911, after depreciation for sales and 
dividends. 


Beet-sugar investments. 


$3,547, 895. 43 958. 21 
300, 000. 00 2285000 00 
505, 440. 00 505, 440. 00 
405, 650. 00 405, 650. 00 
453, 700, 00 459, 515. 00 

7, 087, 824. 40 4,052, 287. 07 
35 622, 455. 07 3,014, 070. 88 
1,151, 923. 00 705, 433. 50 
8 mna 

90 2, 450, 077. 48 

40 13.07 


companies in which the American Sugar Refining Co. is interested (Oct. 1, 1911). 


Capital stock W hee — beet-sugar 
Ei ican 
— Sugar Refin- Where incorporated, tories at— 
ing Co, 
Bay curs Mich. 
1 $7, 471, 107 $3, 055, 500 Crosswrell, Mi h 
, , , e 
73, 103, 500 2, 043; 800 Michigan leeesbesscccscococve m 2 Mich. 
w, 
Alma, Mich. 
825, 000 $00,000 |..... G sacks emerge APESE 
remont, 
1, 500, 000 519,300 | Ohio ess {Find a Mici 


Billings Sugar Co... 
Scotts Bluff Sugar Co 


VUtak-Idaho Sugar Co. 613 ane . 


Common. 
The above table differs in book valuatlon from the preceding table. 


-| B , Mont. 
Scotts Bluff, Nebr. 
Lehi, Utah. 


Oreg. 
tah. 
/ Alameda, Cal 
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- Of these 11 pompanta tne American owns 41 per cent of the capital stock, according to the following table furnished your committee by the 


American on June 13, 1 3 


The American Sugar Refining Co.’s interests in beet-sugar companies, May 23, 1911. 


G— n 55555000 


•— —b— ) ũ.—ũ 3 DEREN 


‚——[ä—.b 9 u „„ 


Amalgamated 8. COs bb 
Lewiston Sugar 


Great Western Sugar Co., including Billings Sugar Co. and Scottsbluff... Preferred 


G—Uä́ů'ũũ½nc eee eee ee 


Tue 5 — — 11 beet com 
so largely interes was, according 
unds, which, reduced to tons (long), would be 243,750 tons. ese 

igures were for the season of 1910-11, and it appears from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Truman Palmer (hearings, im 2621), secretary of the Beet 
Sugar Association, that the total production of all the perangan com- 
— of the United States for the season of 1910-11 was 445, tons. 
t wil! therefore be seen that the beet companies in which the American 
is so largely interested produced during that season almost 54 per cent 
of all the beet sugar of the United States. 


CONCEALED TRUST AFFILIATIONS. 


Up to the time that the report of the Hardwick committee was 
given to the public, the champions of the sugar interests in and 
out of Congress indignantly denied that there was any alliance 
between the Sugar Trust and the beet-sugar industry. 

When the Ways and Means Committee of this House was 
framing the so-called Payne-Aldrich tariff bill in November of 
1908 a great number of witnesses appeared on behalf of the 
beet-sugar interests. My distinguished friend from Michigan 
[Mr. Fog»NEY] was a member of that committee and took a 
conspicuous’ part in examining the witnesses and in urging a 
high protective tariff on sugar. Among the witnesses was Mr. 
F. R. Hathaway, who said he represented the Michigan Sugar 
Co. of Detroit, Mich, On page 3307 of the hearings we find 
that Mr. Hathaway testified as follows: 


Mr. UNpERWOOD. What is the name of the company you represent? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. The Michigan Sugar Co. 

Mr. UNpERWOOD. That has six factories? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Some in € and some in Colorado? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. No, sir; all in Michigan. 

Mr. UxpERWOOD. Has that company any connection whatever with the 
American Sugar Refining Co.? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. No, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Is there any agreement between the refining com- 
panies—the companies that refine cane sugar and beet-sugar-refinerles— 
as to the maintenance of prices? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. No, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is an open competition and a free market? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if you will turn to the table which I have 
just quoted from the report of the Hardwick committee you 
will find how much truth there was in Mr. Hathaway's state- 
ments. That table shows that the Sugar Trust owned 55 per 
cent of the preferred stock of the Michigan Sugar Co. and 35 
per cent of the common stock. Of course Mr. Hathaway was 
familar with that fact when he was answering Mr. UNDER- 
woop's questions, but he preferred to conceal the truth in order 
to strengthen his plea for a tariff on sugar. 

CRUSHING OUT “ INDEPENDENTS.” 


From time to time since the trust became the dominant 
figure in the beet-sugar industry attempts have been made to 
establish genuinely “independent” factories, but the promoters 
were either destroyed financially or compelled to make terms 
with the trust. Here again the court records furnish ample 
evidence of the workings of the trust, and I refer the Members 
of this House who are interested to the testimony in the case of 
the United States against the American Sugar Refining Co. 
and others in the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. As I said before, this evidence may be 
secured at the Department of Justice. 

So much, Mr. Speaker, for the effort of the gentleman from 
Michigan to show that only those Colorado beet-sugar com- 
panies, which are actually owned by the Sugar Trust, have been 


es, in which the American 1s 
0 the above table, 546,049,181 


Capital stock. 


2 
d 


63, 297, 561 


SE 
ss 
S 
E 


able to operate since the Underwood tariff bill went into effect. 
I must confess that I am a little amazed at the audacity of the 
gentleman; and yet I presume that when one has a desperate 
case, one must resort to desperate methods. This is the only 
theory on which I can explain the gentleman's course, as I take 
it for granted that he is not entirely ignorant concerning the 
ownership of the various beet-sugar factories of the country or 
of the methods of those who operate them. 
TREATMENT OF THE FARMER. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I want to get back to the point which 
I think the gentleman from Michigan is most anxious to avoid— 
the treatment of the farmer by the beet-sugar factories. Dur- 
ing my remarks on February 26 I stated: 

The farmers in my district are prepared to supply ample beets for 
every one of the seven factories in m Aistrie 
shall share in the benefits which now from ct Dut hey Insist that they 

In the good old days," when the high protectionists had con- 
trol of Congress and the gentleman from Michigan was writing 
sugar schedules for tariff bills, we heard a great deal about the 
benefits which the farmer derived from a tariff on sugar. We 
were assured that a tariff was desired because it would enable 
the factory owner to pay the farmer a high price for his beets, 
and in support of this theory the sugar-beet farmer was brought 
to Washington, individually and in platoons, and paraded before 
the members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

In this way the sugar-beet farmer was made the principal 
prop for the sugar tariff, 

It must be very disconcerting to the gentleman from Michigan 
to have this prop abruptly removed and to have the farmer and 
the American public made acquainted with the plain, naked 
truth—that the tariff on sugar is imposed for the sole purpose 
of increasing the profits of the seaboard refiner and his ally, the 
owner of the beet-sugar factory. 

There was a time when the farmer imagined that he did secure 
some of the benefits from the sugar tariff, but he has had his 
eyes opened. He knows that the beet-sugar industry is “ pro- 
tected " to a greater extent to-day than ever before in its history. 
This because the European war has paralyzed the sugar indus- 
try in Germany, France, Austria, and Russia. He knows that 
beet sugar is selling for from 51 to 6} cents a pound, and he 
knows that he only receives about 2 cents a pound for the sugar 
content of his beets. The factory takes the difference between 2 
cents and 5} cents and 6} cents, and the farmer knows that this 
unreasonable profit has enabled many of the factories during the 
last year to earn dividends of more than 100 per cent on the 
capital invested. 

Naturally, the farmer does not think this is a square deal, 
and he has protested. I do not believe it is a square deal, and I 
have protested. And because I have protested I have drawn 
down on myself the anger of the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

THE “ FARMER'S FRIEND.” 

For many years he has posed in this House as the friend of the 
sugar-beet farmer, but apparently that friendship is not strong 
enough to induce him to demand a square deal for the farmer. 
He can become righteously indignant when some one suggests 
the curtailment of the profits of the manufacturer of sugar, but 
he seems utterly indifferent to the fate of the producer of sugar 
beets. 
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I do not know how the farmers in the gentleman's district 
may feel about his course. 

That the farmers in my district understand the situation is 
evidenced by the following article from the Bent County Demo- 
erat of February 5, 1915: 

-WANT TO GROW BEETS. 
^ 5 One Who Wants to Grow Beets” sends in the communication which 
ollows : 

A report has been in circulation at Las Animas that the Holly & 
Swink Sugar Co. are 8 paying 86 per ton flat for sugar beets 
for the coming season. If su is the case, the farmers will surely 
load the different factories in the valley with all they can handle. The 
farmer wants to grow beets, or anything else for that matter, that will 
‘bring him the most money. Wheat is sure to be profitable for the next 
year, and farmers around Las Animas are figuring on putting in quite 
-an acreage of spring wheat. They did not expect the war prices of 
wheat in the fall and did not get in as large a number of acres as they 
would have put in had they then known what they can see now. But 
stil] they would like to grow beets. "There is m ona reason for the 
factories in the valley remaining idle and that is t the farmer is not 
h for beets. Sugar will be high as well as wheat. Although 
he speculator'and middle man in wheat profit most, the farmer will 
come In for his share of the high price, but this so far is not the case 
rur aa ead beets, unless the sugar companies are willing to share with 
the farmer. 


id eno 


BEET GROWERS’ VIEWS. 


As a further evidence of the temper of the beet growers in 
my district, I desire to submit the following article from the 
Bent County Democrat of Friday, February 12, 1915: 

BEET GROWERS’ MEETING, 

There was a large attendance of growers at the meeting Monday 
afternoon in commercial club rooms, and the talk by O. H. Baxter, sec- 
retary of the Otero County association, on the cost of raising beets and 
selling the product oa the markets was listened to with close attention. 
He first stated the growers in Otero County, with few exceptions, were 
standing out for $6 a ton, and if all the growers of the valley were of 
the same mind and determination they would surely get the price asked. 
Mr. Baxter said the n 8 ve out the statement they had 

aid the farmers $1, ,000, harvested 201,600 tons of beets from 

7,000 acres, and manufactured 500,000 bags of sugaf. If this state- 
ment were correct, then they paid $7.44 a ton, but as they d only 
about $5.30 a ton the actual amount pald the growers was $1,068,480. 
The best oer ae ue ard the cost of growing and marketing an acre of 
beets at $70.40. if we multiply the 17, acres by $70.40 we have 
$1,196,800 as the cost to the farmer to get $1,068,480, which the sugar 
company paid him, or an actual loss of 128,330, For the 500,000 bags 
of sugar the company received $2,625. for the pulp $53,428, and 
for the sirup $110,880, or a total of 2,789,308 the company received 
from 17, acres of beets. To manufacture these acres of ts into 
sugar cost $604,800. Now, add this sum to the $1,068,480 paid the 
farmer and we have a total cost of $1,673,280. Subtract this sum from 
the amount the PY aed received and we have a total profit for the 
company of $1,116,028. 

. S. Ellenberger, of McClave, was an Interested listener, and at its 
conclusion made the growers a talk that gave them new life and hope. 
He said this was the time for the farmer to stand firm and strong for 
his rights and demands; that the war in Europe would keep the price 
-of mpar and wheat up for several years, and now was the time to stand 
together, He thought the growers should create an executive commit- 
tee with full power to make contract. with the sugar company, and that 

wers should turn their acreage over to this committee. As it now is 
makes the contract and sets the price and deals indi- 


he 
vidually with hundreds of growers. An executive committee could meet 


You will notice, Mr. Speaker, that in both these articles the 
farmers of my district insist that they are prepared to furnish 
all the beets that the sugar factories can handle, and that all 
they ask in return is that the sugar factories give them an 
opportunity to share the high prices which sugar is now com- 
manding in the markets of the world. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, even the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan can not object to so fair a proposition as that. 

DOES THE CONSUMER BENEFIT? 

In season and out of season the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, and other advocates of the tariff on sugar, insist 
that the consumer does not receive the benefit from a reduction 
of the tariff. In the course of my remarks on February 26, I 
stated that during my campaign in Colorado in the fall of 1912 
the retail price of sugar was from 12 to 14 pounds for a dollar, 
and that after the Underwood bill became a law the same stores 
sold from 20 to 22 pounds of sugar for a dollar. The gentle- 
man from Michigan flatly contradicts that statement, but as 
usual, he is wide of the mark and endeavors to befuddle the 
Members of the House by printing misleading figures. 

Wherever I went during the campaign of 1912 I advocated 
free sugar, and as a rule asked the women in the audience to 
tell me how many pounds of sugar they received for a dollar. 
I found that in the large cities the ordinary grocer gave 14 
pounds for a dollar, but occasionally big concerns offered as 
high as 17 pounds as a "leader." In the mountain towns the 
price was 12 pounds for a dollar. After the Underwood bill 


LII——is 


went into effect, the grocers in the large cities sold from 20 to 
22 pounds for a dollar, and in the mountain towns from 16 to 
18 pounds. 

By reference to the files of the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver, I find that the John Thompson Grocery Co., of Denver, 
advertised granulated sugar at retail, as follows: 


SOY, | 3012. 100-ponndd TOES LLL a a oie e rab oca beat 5. 70 
July, 1913, 100 1 RR a Ee, 85. 10 
July, 1014, 100 ponndé for rr 55 


In two years there was a decrease in the price paid by the 
actual consumer of $1.15 a hundred. The country had a Re- 
publican sugar schedule in July, 1912, and a Democratic sugar 
schedule in July, 1914. : 

War was declared in Europe in the latter part of July, 1914; 
the European sugar industry was paralyzed, and of course 
prices mounted toward the skies. But so long as normal con- 
ditions prevailed, the consumer received the full benefit of the 
reduction in the tariff. 

I will not attempt to make further reply to the gentleman at 
this time. He will undoubtedly return to the charge in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, because the Sugar Trust has no intention 
of abandoning its fight for a sugar tariff; but I hope when we 


.hear from him again he will be in better humor, and that he 


wil not make the mistake of substituting abuse for argument. 
The Late Representative Martin. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 14, 1915. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 735, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Lewis 
J. MARTIN, late a Member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
ie That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


nate. 
* Resolved, That th erk sen 
family of the d XO rk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, our gathering to-day is overcast 
with gloom and sadness. We are here to lament the loss of 
our beloved colleague, Lewis J. Martin, who has passed for- 
ever beyond the scene of life's labors and now lies wrapped in 
that dreamless sleep which knows no earthly waking. 

He was in the fullness of energy and usefulness when the 
compelling finger of death beckoned him to the land which lies 
beyond the grave. 

It is fitting that we, his colleagues, should gather in this hall 
to pay a fervent tribute to his cherished memory. We realize 
how unavailingly we sigh for the touch of a vanished hand and 
the sound of a voice that is still forever, and we seek such poor 
consolation as we can derive from placing on record the esti- 
mate we entertain of his character and services. 

Lewis J. MARTIN belonged to that type which we fondly term 
“a man of the people.” To the American mind this phrase is 
richly significant. It denotes a self-reliant man of courage, 
energy, and perseverance who, by native ability and application, 
has carved his way to high and respected station among his 
fellow men. In a marked degree these qualities were exempli- 
fied in the earnest and industrious life of Lewis J. MARTIN. 

His early education was obtained in the public schools of the 
village of Deckertown and these studies were supplemented by 
a course at the Newton Collegiate Institute. On the completion 
of this latter course he devoted himself to the study of the law, 
and was admitted to the bar of New Jersey in 1807. 

His habits were industrious and his disposition was genial, 
and as a consequence he rapidly gained the respect and favor of 
his neighbors. The people of Sussex County evinced their high 
regard for his ability by repeatedly electing him to important 
public positions. 

Upon the death of his father, in 1869, he was chosen county 
clerk of Sussex County, and during this period he also held the 
office of town clerk of Newton. Several years later he was 
chosen to represent his county in the New Jersey House of As- 
sembly, and this position he occupied for several terms. After- 
wards he for many years held the office of judge of the county 
of Sussex. In 1897 he was elected to the upper house of the 
New Jersey Legislature as a senator from Sussex County. 
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There was a mutual confidence and cordiality between him 
and his constituents, with a great number of whom he enjoyed 
personal and intimate acquaintance. I enjoyed the privilege of 
his friendship before he came to Congress and our relations 
grew warmer and more cordial nfter he came to this House. I 
found him always the same generous and kindly hearted gentle- 
man. He had a magnetic openness of manner which easily at- 
tracted friends and invited men to salute him in terms of easy 
familiarity, but in purpose he was sincere and ardent, and as he 
pursued his path through life he strove always to scatter seeds 
of kindness, to bring a smile to the face of sorrow, and to 
create happiness and hope among those where formerly there 
had been but misery and dejection. 

It is to be most deeply regretted that his career in this House 
terminated almost before it had fairly begun. 

On May 5, 1913, while returning to his duties at the Capitol, 
death came upon him with the swiftness of an eagle's flight and 
less than its pity. To-day he lies at rest among the people 
whom he loved and served and who in return were loving and 
loyal to him. By them his memory will ever be kept green 
nnd the recollection of his splendid qualities of mind and heart 
wil eyer be enshrined in their memories. And we, his col- 
leagues, even amid the changing conditions of this busy place, 
will affectionately remember him always. 


Our Navy—The Constructive and Progressive Record Made 
During the First Two Years of the Administration of 
President Wilson and Secretary Daniels—A Summary of 
Achievements. 
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HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 8, 1915. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the record of the Sixty-third 
Congress has justified the traditional Democratic record of 
faith in a strong Navy. The Democratic Party has consistently 
opposed great standing armies and every proposition looking to 
the substitution of militarism. When the Democratic Party re- 
turned to power for the first time after the war, in 1884, the 
foundation for the new Navy, which has grown to be our 
national pride, was laid by Hon. William C. Whitney, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and in the second Cleveland administration 
the same jealous care for the Navy was shown under that other 
illustrious Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Steady progress has been made in increasing the Navy in years 
that intervened between the last Democratie Secretary and the 
present incumbent of that great office. But the record of con- 
structive progress made by the Navy since the inauguration of 
Woodrow Wilson is greater than that made by any previous 
Congress during the history of the Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems fitting at the close of a session of Con- 
gress marked by unusual interest in, and discussion of, our 
means of national defense, in general and naval affairs in par- 
ticular, that there should be made a fair and dispassionate re- 
view of the work accomplished by the Navy Department in the 
last two years looking toward increased efficiency in the 
United States Navy. It is right to assume, of course, that all 
taking part in the numerous hearings, speeches, and criticism 
on this subject, favorable or unfavorable, calm or heated, hur- 
ried or deliberate, have been animated by genuine patriotism 
and a sincere desire to arrive at the truth, with a view to 
benefiting this important arm of defense. Patriotism and good 
intent are not doubted, but it is thought that, after the excite- 
ment of controversy, the heat of argument, and the. haste of 
action (the last made necessary by the approaching end of the 
session), a calm survey of the work accomplished may lead to 
fairness in judgment and a true knowledge of the condition of 
the service and its needs. 

In furtherance of this thought I feel that I can not do better 
than to present somewhat categorically the various tasks accom- 
plished since March 4, 1913. 

The number of enlisted men actually enrolled, ready for in- 
stant service, has been increased by 5,670, making it possible 
to commission, ready for immediate active service at sea, 12 
submarines, 6 light cruisers, 5 destroyers, 5 gunboats, 1 battle- 
ship, 1 armored cruiser. and 3 monitors, the last named serving 
as submarine tenders, increasing the total number of commis- 


sioned vessels by 33.. These additional numbers have been 
gained, not by increasing through legislation the total comple- 
ment of the enlisted personnel, but by filling the complement 
already allowed. : 

During the preceding four years the Navy was never recrui 
to its full strength. Under such conditions it would not have 
been possible for the fleet to expand and meet the demands for 
exceptional and protracted service levied against it during the 
last two years, which have been un Severe in their de- 
mands upon the Navy Department. It had already reached the 
stage where men and, consequently, ships were unavailable for 
unusual duty without withdrawing them from their assigned 
positions with the fleets, and in numerous instances improper 
organization and the assignment of vessels ill suited to their 
purposes detracted from the efficiency of the fleet. It was not 
until the fresh impulse of recruiting had become effective that 
the Navy could assign a suitable vessel as flagship of the tor- 
pedo flotilla, the Birmingham, a 25-knot cruiser, being selected 
for that duty. Previously the old Disie, a vessel converted to 
the uses of a repair and depot.ship, with a speed of 12 knots, 
was called upon to act as flag and repair ship to 20 or more 
destroyers, with an average maximum speed of 29 knots, and 
generally the commander of the flotilla could count upon arriv- 
ing at destination from one to three days later, according to 
the distance, than the swift craft under his command. I cite 
this instance, Mr. Speaker, as a singular and striking evidence 
of the handicap under which the Navy labored, due to a short- 
age of men at a time when, under the laws, it would have 
been proper to enlist more. Obviously, the right sort of men 
could not be had under the conditions then prevailing, and it 
required some sort of encouragement and some additional at- 
traction to convince the young men of our country that the 
Navy was a career worthy of their devotion. I have already 
referred to the fact that the enlisted strength of the service 
has been increased by 5,070 men, and I might add here, in 
view of what has been said, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt their enlistment has been due solely to the more certain 
opportunity they now have for advancement and the encourage- 
ment and assistance that are lent them by the Navy to make 
the most of their chances. Increased enlistments were the 
immediate result of a statement issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy in the early months of his term that such would be his 
policy while in office, and that we have in the service more 
men who are capable of measuring up to the high standards 
which the service properly exacts of all who aspire to high rank 
is illustrated by the ability of five young men to qualify for 
admission to the Naval Academy, of 12 to pass the grueling 
tests required of an ensign, and 13 to qualify for commissions 
in the Pay Corps. 

The new policy has succeeded in gaining for the Navy a finer 
and more ambitious class of recruits, young men of the highest 
attainments and good character; it has permitted the estab- 
lishment of a higher standard for admission, excluding as never 
before the mental, physical, and moral derelict, and it keeps 
the Navy recruited to the maximum strength permitted by law, 
so that for the first time in a waiting list for 
applicants has been introduced. It has had the further effect 
of increasing reenlistments by about 12 per cent, retaining in 
the service that many more men who have become experienced 
through four years of training and actual experience and 
obviated the necessity of training in their stead new and raw 
recrults. It has effected also, in conjunction with certain 
changes in the regulations, a most gratifying decrease—17 per 
cent—in the number of desertions as compared with the records 
for the two preceding years, and the fault of overstaying leave 
by enlisted men, formerly such a prevalent offense against 
discipline, is now practically eliminated. At his hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Naval Affairs in January, 1914, 
the Secretary of the Navy outlined a change in the method of 
punishment for desertion then in contemplation, which has since 
been put into effect under General Order No. 110 and certain 
changes in the Naval Regulations which went into effect at the 
same time. As a result of these changes, if a man tires of the 
service, means by which he can obtain his discharge honorably 
are facilitated; and a large percentage of those men who leave 
the service without permission and subsequently surrender to 
naval authority are either placed on probation, where by good 
conduct they can earn an honorable discharge, or are sym- 
marily discharged with a bad-conduct discharge, instead of 
being imprisoned. This plan was put into operation after 
correspondence with nearly every admiral and captain in the 
Navy, most of whom made suggestions as to the best method of 
ameliorating and improving the conditions attending the pun- 
ishments of military offenses, and in the short time that the 
plan has been in operation the number of naval prisoners has 
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been greatly reduced; in May, 1914, the total number of naval 
prisoners was 1,835, and the number on December 12, 1914, was 
1,076. Since October 1 there have been placed on probation 110 
general court-martial prisoners who would otherwise have been 
sent to a naval prison. Of course the system has not been in 
operation long enough to say absolutely that it has justified its 
adoption, but it has already abolished two prisons entirely. In 
commenting upon the order which went into effect October 1, 
1914, the Secretary of the Navy, in the course of his remarks 
before the Naval Committee of the House, made the following 
statement: 

I did not promulgate the order until it could reach every ship, 
so that it would p. into effect everywhere simutaneously. I believe 
it is going to work very well. When a man first goes away without 
leave and comes back, we eat him on probation and fine him a certain 
amount of money, which e works off on half pay. This pay is re- 
turned to him if he does well and receives an honorable discharge on 
the termination of his enlistment. The second time we say, " You g 
out of the Navy; you can not in the Navy; you are not fit for it.” 
In other words, on first offense he receives a punishment which, in 
case he behaves himself thereafter during his enlistment, amounts to 
nothing more than a warning. His treatment thereafter is all in his 
own hands. If he commits a serious military offense, but not one in- 
volving moral turpitude nor contempt of authority, he is not im- 
prisoned, but is summarily discha: 

We drew a tentative order and sent it to every captain and admiral 
and said, “ We are thinking about putting it in operation, and we would 
like to have your views or any — — as to changes.” We took a 
referendum of the commanding officers of the Navy, and I think about 

5 per cent of them 8 it with various stions. e 
adopted a good many of those suggestions. The Jude Advocate 
General and the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, who have chief 
to do with these matters, were very confident of its wisdom, an 
So far it has worked well. 'The fear that we had of a large loss of 
men immediately after it went into operation has not materialized. 
On the contrary, it 1s, I think, very popular. 

* Desertion " is punished now as heretofore. The difference 1s that 
if a man who has been absent over leave, even for prolonged periods, 
surrenders to the naval authorities, he is given the benefit of the doubt 
on his first offense and is not tried for desertion, provided there is 
sufficient time remaining on his current enlistment for him to work 
through his probationary period. Formerly men who were absent over 
10 days, even onm they surrendered, were usually tried for desertion, 
but now we give them the benefit of the doubt. 

Our whole disciplinary tem is based on the theory of modern 
penology, namely, to permit a man to earn his rehabilitation by his 
own efforts. Therefore under our present plan men lity of the least 
serious offenses, for which they were formerly imprisoned, are placed 
on probation, and by future conduct they earn back even the pay 
which they were sentenced to lose. Those whose offenses are more 
serious and who consequently merit imprisonment, but who are less 
than 21 years of age, are given the benefit of their youth and sent to a 
disciplinary barrac oder ge which they can earn their restoration to 
duty without the stigma of wearing prison clothes or performing hard 
labor. Those of this class who are more than 21 are sent to naval 

risons, but if their entire service is such as to warrant the belief 
Mat they have performed and will in the future perform faithful serv- 
ice, they also are sent to a disciplinary barracks after one-third of their 

riod of confinement, and, if conduct merits, are restored to duty after 
o-thirds of their period of confinement. 

Since October 1 there have been between 50 and 75 men imprisoned, 
ae EK who would otherwise have been imprisoned have been put on 
probation. 


One of the many changes made by the present Secretary of 
the Navy, having in view increased comfort and attractiveness 
of ship life, was that providing facilities on board ship for the 
purchase of money orders. This is a great convenience for 
the men, enabling them, as it does, to send remittances to their 
friends and families with the same ease as is done on shore. 

In the designs of all new battleships, including the Teras 
and the New York, suitable reading rooms have been provided 
for the accommodation and the comfort of the crew, and for 
use as reception rooms for their relatives and friends. 

If any further proof were wanted of the deep interest taken in 
the welfare of the personnel of the Navy by the present Secre- 
tary, it is to be found in the order, issued in less than a year 
after he entered office, providing for the instruction of enlisted 
men, petty oflicers, and warrant officers, with a view to supply- 
ing deficiencies in academic education, and also to provide sys- 
tematic means by which all enlisted men and warrant officers 
may receive the assistance and encouragement in technical 
branches which may be necessary to fit them for promotion in 
the Navy or which will better prepare them for civil trades at 
the end of their period of service afloat. 

Of the Russian soldiers von Woyrsch, the silent general,” 
now fighting in Poland, recently said: 

They are brave and tough. What's the matter with them? They 
lack school education. That is why you Americans would 
3 hr Ng soldiers—because your standard of public-school educa- 

Recent reports from the fleet indicate that under the opera- 
tion of that order, prescribing a school period on board ship for 
men who have not yet completed two years’ service in the Navy, 
40 per cent of the total force afloat, or 15,000 men, are under 
instruction in academic branches, while 3,960 more, who do not 
come under the compulsory clause, are taking the course volun- 
tarily; 1,560 are taking a correspondence course; 356 are pre- 
paring for warrant rank; and 85 are studying for entrance to 
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the Naval Academy; about 50 per cent of the enlisted force, or 
5 8 . are being instructed in professional and technical 

A recent tabulation showed that the greatest influence in en- 
listments was the desire to see the world and travel, 876 men 
giving this as their reason for joining the Navy. In view of this 
fact, it was predicted that enlistments would materially in- 
crease between then and the approaching cruise of the battle- 
ship fleet to the Mediterranean, which was ordered by the Secre- 
tary in conformity with the representations of the department 
that enlisted men would have a chance to visit foreign shores 
as circumstances permitted. The next highest number of an- 
Swers was the recommendation of relatives or friends in the 
Navy, 748 giving that as their reason. The latter figures are 
very gratifying and show that the men in the service as a whole 
are contented and are willing to voluntarily recommend the 
Navy to their friends at home; 515 men joined with the desire 
to learn a trade; 481 to better themselves. Of the entire 5,381 
only 318 stated they were out of work. The Navy is no place 
for the shiftless. 

It will be noted a total of 996 entered either to learn a trade 
or better themselves. All had the same end in view—advance- 
ment. In the words of Secretary Daniels: 

A man comes into the Navy very often poorly prepared in educa- 
tion, and he goes to the school a short six months, where he gets very 
good training. If he is ambitious to be in the Pay Co! or to be an 
ensign or to go to Annapolis, he needs to have the ing to go on, 
and he has plenty of time to take it. We have a plan now, which we 
have already inaugurated in part, to relieve the men of their own 
laundering, which takes a great deal of time, and to put a laundry on 
the shi A laundry is in use on the Teras, and it works very well. 
That 1 give a man more time for study. As soon as he learns more 
of arithmetic, geography, and grammar he is better able to learn more 
of mathematics, so that he can take these higher examinations. 

This year, to the several technical schools maintained by the 
Navy, have been added one at Newport for the training of the 
Hospital Corps and one in Washington for newly appointed 
pay officers. The educational system thus briefly referred to 
has, in the opinion of those who have closely observed its work- 
ing, fully demonstrated its effectiveness in raising the stand- 
ard of knowledge of the enlisted personnel, and hag gained its 
object of increasing the efficiency of the naval service in general. 

What has thus far been said relates to school work for the 
bluejackets and marines. For the officers, the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and the War College at Newport have increased 
their usefulness in extending the courses until now they rank 
with the very best schools of their kind in the world. The 
high standards which have always distinguished our Naval 
Academy among the universities of America have been retained 
as heretofore, but much progress has been made in the expan- 
sion and larger usefulness of the Naval War College at New- 
port. Although the United States was first among the naval 
nations of the world in establishing a naval war college for the 
study of the higher sciences peculiar to the art of naval war- 
fare, it neglected during ensuing years to pursue the advantage 
it had attained, and of recent years other nations, recognizing 
the potential value of such an institution, eclipsed our own by 
applying to it the attention and study merited by its im- 
portance. When the Secretary of the Navy visited the Naval 
War College for the first time, in June, 1913, he found a class 
of less than 10 officers studying the courses, and his remark to 
the president of the War College was to the effect that if he 
were president of the college and had but 10 pupils he should 
advertise for more. The following statement of the Secretary 
of the Navy, made during the course of his hearings before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs this year, is worthy, as 
evidence of the great progress made in this regard, of repetition 
in such place as this: 

When I first went to the War College in July of 1913 I found less 
than 10 officers taking the courses. I said to the president of the War 
College, “ If I were the president of a college and had but 10 pupils, 
I would advertise for more.” 

I have not issued an order to the effect that no officer shall be 
moted to the grade of rear admiral unless he had been to the War 
College, but every officer has to put on his record a statement as to 
whether he has taken the War College courses. We now have an aver- 
age of not less than 30 officers taking the courses at the War College. 
The summer before last, when the fleet was at Newport, I directed that 


five officers from every battleship should be at the edes at the same 
time, and while the fleet was there we had about 100 offlcers studying 


advantage of the correspondence course. The War Coll been 
as In every way, and to-day there ere shes been 


It may be proper for me to insert here also the following, 
which is an opinion expressed by the president of the War 
College in forwarding to the Secretary his remarks to the class 
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of officers at the completion of a year’s study during last De- 
cember: 


I am writing this letter because I feel you are entitled to much 2 
EAS AE DE ERO TARD PARCE eee ts which we have been able to 

Embodied in the two naval appropriation bills which this 
Congress has adopted are several pieces of legislation which 
bear upon the personnel of the Navy, and a passing word con- 
cerning them before I proceed to treat of other phases of the 
Naval Establishment may be pertinent here. Provision has been 
made, Mr. Speaker, for the restoration of the grades of admiral 
and vice admiral in our Navy. We have passed a law which 
places the naval militias of the various States that receive Fed- 
eral aid under the immediate direction of the President when 
emergency may require, and we have at this session passed the 
most far-reaching piece of personnel legislation in establishing 
a naval reserve that has been enacted in a decade. At the 
present time, in recognition of the invaluable services and great 
skill he displayed in handling a most delicate international 
situation, Admiral Dewey enjoys, by virtue of a special act of 
Congress, the rank of Admiral of the Navy. Since the year 1891 
no other American naval officer has been elevated above the 
rank of rear admiral Many years ago, shortly after the War 
between the States, the Congress enacted a law which conferred 
the rank of admiral and vice admiral upon Farragut and Porter. 
Upon the death of Farragut, Porter succeeded to his position; 
but when Porter died, in accordance with the provisions of the 
law, his rank died with him. In the time that has elapsed our 
Navy has grown a hundredfold and our participation ín inter- 
national affairs is a matter of daily occurrence. In almost 
every instance where we have combined our efforts with those 
of other nations through our naval agencies we have been sub- 
ordinnted in rank, and therefore in position, through want of 
grades befitting the dignity and conspicuous part played in the 
dealings of the world by this great Nation. As n simple matter 
of organization and in recognition of the numerous responsibili- 
ties which rest upon the commander of a modern fleet officers 
vested with this command are deserving of a rank commen- 
surate with the importance of their duties; and the law we have 
enacted providing the rank of admiral for the commanders in 
chief of our Atlantic, Pacific, and Asiatic Fleets and that of 
vice admiral for the officer second in command are sure to re- 
dound to the benefit of our naval service and to obtain for us 
our proper position in such international events with which our 
Navy may become identified in the future. 

The bill provides also for a new position in the Navy, to be 
known as the chief of operations, who, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, will be in charge of the operations 
of the fleet and preparation of plans for its use in war. 'This 
new position, it is believed, will coordinate and develop more 
perfectly the work of the War College, the General Board, the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, and the carrying out of maneuvers 
by the fleet. The wisest men in the Navy believe this provision 
wil make the organization as perfect as it is possible to make 
any organization and will centralize in the Navy Department 
all the utilities which go to make for the preparation for war. 

The adoption into the bill of that part providing for the po- 
sition of chief of operations may be said to be due in great 
measure to the result of the hearing of Secretary Daniels be- 
fore the Naval Committee relating to the status of the General 
Board, in which it transpired that the reports of that board, 
until the present Secretary came into office, had never been 
made public. In the course of that o Mr. 3 = 


What. of the General Board a until your report last year and this y 


and d asses, ME 
why I am so rides Pg og to know how much importance we can attach 
to this report of the General Board, now that we have it. 
Mr. Butter, another member of the committee, in the course 
of the discussion, voiced his sentiments as follows: 
8 me to sax, Mr. Secretary, that I neve sat on ps rna of the 
7 in this nili ‘for 18 dra and I ve been in the dark for 
bie where I ry not what 


years, and I have come to a 
fine phrases, but I want plain ganze Sand. I want honest instruction, 


In reply to a question of a member of the committee, asking 
in what particular the Secretary found a continuity of the policy 
of Secretaries, Secretary Daniels replied: 

I did not find au» red — pou: thon though I m 1 found fermer Secretaries had 


Finan. pOODIO VOCS DA i What n be In power, aad Do policy 
eq rg pie vote as W. tart T, an po 
be unchangeable, N Nothing is that grows. 


aides 
Ought there not to be— 


Said a member— 


in the Interests of the competent brain to deal with such 
1 policy of national defense 1" E 


Yes— 
Said Secretary Daniels— 


and we have. We have a com t brain in the White House, a com- 


War, and we have the 
Na 


‘ongress, 
board or a em y T 

MU MA e de UN Thi tps 
Bose Tir eee gota Cite T eS y 
fluctua D Bend ior the Habt it can get, aD 
for it to the policy. 

As throwing light upon the views of the Secretary regarding 
the relations between Congress and boards and commissions in 
general, it may be pertinent to quote here Secretary Daniels’s 
remarks before the committee: 


We have, in the organization of our country, a Commander in Chief 
It is the ys of the executive 8 of 

Government, under the of the Commander in Chief, 

e Congress their recommendations as to what shall be 


thy with the fa remy 
don ty dicis TRE. icy that Congress m 


e. 
ow, in the vy nt we have an o; tion based upon 
ence, and it gives to the Secre: — it of the informa 

about naval affai this country oe bn e wor That comes to me in 


rs 
regular reports. We have o dizatio 
NS ha: 33 Add gen DERE and officers, wh 
e have a com 0 a 0 
all sorts of problems, and my own jodainent is that you do not 
mmission made vp partiz Srecrie and partiy 


want any co 


You do no You want recommendati 
department, and we have given them to yon, You must determing 


Our 
1 
xc El ego ty 

Since the inception of our N a standing army of huge 
dimensions has been held in abhorrence by a peace-loving people. 
In its stead we have had organized the various State militias, 
and through the valuable service rendered by patriotic men who 
devote their time and energies to the efficiency of their organiza- 
tions the Nation has lived through a series of conflicts and 
emerged triumphant at the conclusion of hostilities. As early as 
1807 Jefferson said: 

I think it will be necessary to erect our seafaring men into a naval 
militia and subject them to tours of duty in whatever port they may be. 

A naval militia has existed through all the years down to 
the present, and during the conflict with Spain it responded 
with alacrity to the summons of the President. Within the last 
year the strength of the militia has grown considerably, and 
on July 1 last there were enrolled 596 officers and 7,182 men, 
constituting a reserve that with the helpful legislation we 
enacted should be capable of rendering immediate and valuable 
service to the Federal Government in an emergency. But times 
change and so do the customs of our people, and during the very 
period in which we were expanding the naval forces of the 
Nation, and the service was becoming more complex through the 
introduction and usage of so many marvelous inventions of the 
age of electricity and steel, our American merchant marine 
suffered a woeful decadence and the number of our seafaring 
people who to-day are capable of taking their place upon a 
man-of-war is lamentably small. The expense of maintaining in 
active commission all vessels of value in hostilities is such that 
no nation can bear the burden, and it is the practice of all 
navies to relegate to the reserve such vessels as have been 
supplanted on the first line by improved and stronger craft. 
To insure a prompt and proper manning of such reserve vessels 
as are on the roster of the United States Navy would require 
Several thousand experienced man-of-war's men. 

The number necessary is to be found scattered through the 
cities and the hills and the plains where men who have given 
an enlistment or two to the colors have repaired to settle down 
to civil life. It is known that their patriotism can be relied 
upon when needed. During the War with Spain they returned 
in droves, and a year ago, when trouble threatened with Mex- 
ico, so many applications were received that enlistments had 
to be suspended temporarily. It would, however, have required 
considerable time effectively to distribute and organize this 
reserve among the various ships on which they would be 
needed; and modern war, like Father Time and the tides of 
the ocean, wait upon the pleasure of no man and no nation. 
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These men would be needed immediately, and can be obtained 
in the required time only through effective organization. Such 
an organization we have authorized in the formation of a 
naval reserve to be composed exclusively of honorably discharged 
man-of-war's men who have served not less than four years 
in active service. Naval authorities agree that this is one of 
the most far-reaching and probably the best piece of legisla- 
tion enacted by the present Congress in its legislation touching 
upon the Navy. We have the ships, but to man them it is 
necessary to have the men, and this measure will insure to the 
Navy a force trained to obedience and the requirements of a 
man-of-war's men, ready to answer the call of duty within a 
time that will make their service as valuable as it is cheerful. 
In return for the services required of the men constituting the 
reserve, the act provides that they shall receive certain com- 
pensations, varying according to the length of service which 
each reservist has rendered in active duty. We have here au- 
thorized something for which the enlisted personnel has craved 
for years—a graduated retirement which will make worth 
while their remaining in the Navy for 12 or 16 years instead 
of 4 or 8, as is now the prevailing rule. At the present time 
our Navy is composed two-thirds of men in their first enlist- 
ment. Only one-third are seasoned, and the naval reserve act, 
it is believed, will reverse the order and insure to the service 
more than 50 per cent of veterans and less than 50 per cent of 
recruits. If such proves the case, it will be economical not 
only in the matter of efficiency but financially as well, for the 
considerable expense which is involved in the training of a 
man for the Navy should be reduced by half, according to the 
larger percentage of men continuing in active service. 

Until the second session of the Sixty-third Congress signified 
its interest in the spiritual welfare of the men of the Navy by 
authorizing an increase in the corps of chaplains there had 
been no additions to the corps since 1846, when the Navy num- 
bered but 12,000 men. During the years which elapsed the 
Navy grew in the number of its men and in ships, particularly 
during the last 16 years, but no action whatsoever was taken 
to provide more chaplains in proportion to the increase of men 
in the service; and last spring, when there was a possibility 
that men from all our battleships might see active service, the 
number of chaplains with the fleet, though every available one 
had been ordered to duty, was utterly inadequate. When it is 
recalled that two-thirds of the enlisted personnel of the Navy 
nre men in their first enlistment, and that first enlisted men 
nre, as a rule, youths in their teens, for the first time removed 
from the bosoms of their families, it becomes incumbent upon 
the Government to provide suitable spiritual guidance and 
counsel, and the increase allowed by last year's bill, which 
authorized the appointment of 1 chaplain to every 1,250 men, 
will enable the department to assign in the future a chaplain 
to every battleship and practically double the corps. 

One of the first official acts of the Secretary of the Navy was 
to emphasize the necessity of adequate sea service in every 
one of the various grades through which officers of the line 
progress. Most officers of the Navy are keen to command ships 
at sea and jealous of their ability to render the service afloat 
for which they entered the Navy, for the business of a naval 
officer is on the sea. In some few instances, however, land 
service had been excessive, affording to some choice billets 
ashore at the expense of others who suffered a loss of some 
portion of the duty ashore to which they were reasonably en- 
titled. The order issued, while affecting but few, was in the 
best interests of the service. That Congress itself, or at least 
the Senate, was this month in the same frame of mind as the 
Secretary when he issued his order in March, 1913, was strik- 
ingly evidenced by a resolution which was incorporated in the 
naval appropriation bill by the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, making sea service requisite not only for officers of theline 
but for officers of the staff, including medical and pay officers as 
well The order already issued, however, insures to the country 
the proper proportion of sea service by the officers of the Navy 
whose business is at sea, and will quicken their interest in sea 
duty as the chief function of their profession. 

On the 3d of February, 1899, Hon. John D. Long, Secretary 
of the Navy in McKinley's administration, “ after mature de- 
liberation,” as he said, issued General Order No. 508, forbidding 
officers or commandants “to allow any malt or other intoxicat- 
ing liquor to be sold to, or issued to, enlisted men, either on 
board ship or within the limits of navy yards, naval stations, 
or marine barracks, except in the medical department.” On 
July 1 last year an order, No. 99, went into effect in these 
words: “The use or introduction for drinking purposes of 
alcoholic liquors on board any naval vessel or within any navy 
yard or station is strictly prohibited.” 


The action of the Secretary of the Navy was the culmination 
of a series of official acts designed to eliminate the evils of 
alcoholism in the Navy. It is known that Secretary of the 
Navy Branch, whom North Carolina is proud to regard as one 
of her most gifted sons, wrote, on May 25, 1829, to Dr. William 
P. C. Barton, surgeon, United States Navy: 

I inclose copy of a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
25th February, 1829, instructing the Secretary of the Navy “ to require 
rece te Min E NEUE C I.E E 
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M amm gn that ‘ dist spirits should constitute a part of 
owed to midshipmen.” 
In compliance with this resolution I have designated you as one 


of the medical officers, and uest your opinion as early as may be 
convenient that I may transmit a report on the subject at the next 
session of Congress. 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, that North Carolinians who served in 
the Cabinet of the President are destined to hold the portfolio 
of the Secretary of the Navy. North Carolina has had five 
Cabinet officers—Branch, Graham, Dobbin, who is responsible 
for the Perry expedition which opened Japan to the commerce 
of the world, Badger, and the present Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Josephus Daniels—and all were destined to preside over 
the administration of naval matters. 

“Secretary Daniels's order," to quote ex-Secretary Long, Is 
the natural sequence of my own prohibiting liquors for enlisted 
men in the Navy,” and this former Secretary added: 

It is more than likely that foreign vessels will be led by this example 
to consider and imitate it, so that the drink evil in foreign navies may 
be put in process of elimination as well as our own. 

Within a few weeks after that prophecy not one but several 
foreign countries caught step and fell into line, some of them 
going so far as to prohibit the use of liquor in both army and 
navy. Of the new and far-reaching order in Russia, the most 
sweeping of all, Capt. N. A. McCully, of the United States Navy, 
naval attaché at Petrograd, writes: 

Further acquaintance with Russia's antiliquor law convinces me 
that it is one of the best Shines that ever happened in Russia. have 
not met one single Russian who is not very much in favor of it. 

Lord Kitchener, upon being appointed Secretary of State for 
i issued this message to the soldiers of the expeditionary 

orce: 

Your duty can not be done unless your health is sound. So keep 
constantly on your guard against any excesses. In this new experience 
you may find temptation in both wine and women. You must entirely 
resist both temptations. 

A cable from Panama, dated November 14 last, conveys the 
information that Col. Goethals had on that day issued an order 
placing all persons engaged in canal transportation on a strict 
temperance basis, The order provides that all persons employed 
on the canal who have marine licenses must abstain absolutely 
from liquor. This includes pilots taking ships through the 
canal, the captains of tugboats, mates, and others. 

The Surgeon General of the Army, Dr. Gorgas, whose sani- 
tation work on the Isthmus gave him world-wide fame, in his 
annual report says that the rate of alcoholism in the Army was 
lower in the last fiscal year than since 1870, and he makes 
the observation that “ this improvement strengthens the conten- 
tion of those who disapprove the restoration of the canteen,” 
and adds: 


It is belleved that the Army will be well rid of any system of supply- 

ing alcoholic drinks. There really appears to be no more reason why 

they should be sold on Government reservations to soldiers than there 

opere to be any reason for the regulation issue of grog of former 
8. 


One reason for the decrease of alcoholism in the Army, 
according to Dr. Gorgas, is— 
the effect produced by the act of Congress stopping the pay of officers 
and enlisted men when incapacitated for duty on account of sickness 
due to drug addiction, alcoholism, or other onduet. 

Similar legislation was recommended last year for the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and the experience of the Army is an unan- 
swerable argument for applying the same law to this branch of 
the service. 

In announcing the order that ended the wine mess, as it was 
called, the present Secretary made the following statement: 

There should not be on shipboard, with reference to intoxicants, one 
rule for officers and another and a different rule for the enlisted per- 
sonnel. I believe experience has demonstrated that a uniform rule 
should prevail in the Navy for all who enlist in the service, from the 
highest rank to the youngest enlisted man or officer who comes into the 
service, and that the abolition of the wine mess will be justified. 

Already many who did not welcome the new order are its 
strong advocates. 

In connection with the new and better habits in all navies, it 
may be well to call attention to the statement of Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany, who, speaking some years ago to naval cadets 
at Murwick, recounted that when he was a cadet “It passed for 
extraordinary cleverness in the youth for him to imbibe a large 
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quantity of alcohol and bear it. I, as a young officer, had occa- 
sion to see such examples, but never myself to participate." - He 
went on to point out that such conduct *suits the Thirty Years' 
War, but not now,” because the service in my navy has reached 
such a height of strenuousness as you can hardly surpass," and 
he added: 

The next war and the next sea battle demand sound nerves of you. 
Nerves will decide. These become undermined through alcohol, and 
from youth up by the use of alcohol endangered. 

You will later have opportunity to see the target ships and the 
action of the modern ps ectiles upon the ships, and therefrom you 
can picture the conditions during battle. You will see horrible de- 
struction when you are upon these. 

Here it calls, * Steady nerves and a cool head." 

That nation which consumes the least aur of alcohol wins; and 
that you should be, my gentlemen. And through you an example should 
be given the crews. 

And in consequence of this i M ^E of you that even now at the 
naval academy and on board shi all 8 and friendliness 
in no way disturbed among yo ves you take heed thereto and provide 
that the indulgence in alcohol be not counted as belonging to your 
privileges. - 

In his speech at Gibraltar in 1904 Sir Charles Beresford, C. B., 
gave utterance to a sentiment that finds more and more ap- 
proval, just as Emperor William's address to the German 
youths entering the navy is accepted as necessary for the best 
efficiency of naval officers. Lord Beresford, as he now is, said 
at that time: 

When I was a young man I was an athlete. I used to box a great 
deal, ride steeplechases and races, play football, and go through a 
number of competitive sports and pastimes. When I put myself into 
training, which was a continual occurrence, I never drank any wine, 
spirits, or beer at all, for the simple reason that I felt I could get fit 
quicker without taking any stimulants. Now, I am an older man and 
have a position of great responsibility, often entailing quick thought 
and determination and instant decision. I drink no wine, spirits, and 
beer, not because they do me harm, not because I think it wrong to 
drink, but simply because I am more ready for any work imposed upon 
me, day or night; always fresh, cheery, and in good temper. 


The order No. 99 was not issued by the Secretary until, at his 
request, the Surgeon General had made a report showing its 
wisdom. Not only has the order been approved by other 
nations, but the medical authorities of the world have given 
approval. In closing an editorial approving the action of the 
Navy, the Journal of the American Medical Association used 
these words: 


The development of scientific methods, and the use of instruments 
of precision in warfare have made alcohol absolutely detrimental to 
the modern naval man, Sea fights in the past were won by brute 
hardihood and physical endurance, which could, perhaps, be stimulated, 
temporarily at least, by wr doses of alcohol. The modern warship 
is a floating laboratory of delicate and accurate machines. The gun 
pointer who directs a 14-inch rifle on the modern man-of-war needs 
not only personal courage, but also absolute steadiness of nerve, clear- 
ness of vision, and fine muscular coordination. All these thin, 
modern physiology has shown to be impaired by even small amoun 
of alcohol. The neer who superintends the machinery at the heart 
of the modern battleship, the man at the wheel who directs its course, 
and the captain or the executive officer on the bridge, as well as the 
most humble member of the crew, need at all times to be in a condition 
of maximum physical and mental efficiency. Intoxication in the naval 
officer to-day might easily be as disastrous as cowardice and n. 
Surg. Gen. Braisted's recommendations and Secretary Daniels's order 
are simply in line with our growing ede iem, The Nation needs on 
its battleships to-day the most capable, clear-headed, cool-brained, and 
steady-handed men, and these men are not found among habitual or 
occasional users of alcohol in any form. Entirely aside from moral or 
sentimental reason, and considered simply as a scientific lation 
in the interest of efficiency, this order will recommend itself to the 
vast majority of the American people. 


Referring to the subject of temperance, Admiral Jellicoe, 
commander in chief of the British North Sea Fleet, said: 

Any officer holding a command which carries with it any measure 
of responsibility for the defense of the Empire must recognize, as I do, 
the value of temperance in promoting hting efficiency. In the navy 
there are three qualities upon which efficiency mainly depends. They 
are discipline, st: ht shooting, and endurance, and temperance unques- 
tionably tends greatly to the promotion of these qualities, 

Another measure for the betterment of the “man behind 
the gun” taken by the department is the recent letter of Secre- 
tary Daniels to all commanding officers, written with a view 
to awakening interest and activity in the proper teaching of 
the personnel with regard to the nature and dangers of vene- 
real diseases, and to ask the hearty cooperation of every ofii- 
cer and man to see, so far as his influence and example go, that 
every associate and shipmate does not become the victim of 
any of these diseases through ignorance or the lack of moral 
support in all that makes for a clean and moral life. At the 
same time the Secretary is on record as favoring a law which 
would deprive men of their pay during the time they are inca- 
pacitated by such diseases, contracted through failure to heed 
the repeated warnings and instructions given them. In the 
course of this letter the Secretary said: 


The spectacle of an officer or hospital steward calling up boys in 
thelr teens as they are going on leave and handing over these pre- 
ventive packets“ abhorrent to me, It is equivalent to the Govern- 
ment advising these boys that it is right and proper for them to in- 
du in an evil which perverts their morals. I would not permit a 
youth in whom I was interested. to enlist in a service that would thus 
give approval to disobeying the teachings of his parents and 
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the dictates of the highest moral code. 
raised is too hi 
ideal of continence. 
shirk to point io the true ideal, to chastity, to a single standard of 


You may say that the ideal 
gh and we need not expect young men to live up to the 
If so, I can not agree. It is a duty we can not 


morals for men and women. If, unhappily, experience has taught us 


that too few resist temptation, that in no wise lessens our responsi- 
bility to seek to guide the youth to whom we owe a solemn duty. We 
need not hope to induce Ligen.) men to become strong in will power, 
firm in resisting temptation, if we say to them: “Go in the way o 
sin. We have no admonition to you to refrain from evil. All that 
we have to say to you is to be careful not to contract disease.” Such 
admonitions to boys in their teens would make me, as Secretary of the 
m an apologist for looseness of morals. I could not look à boy in 
the Navy straight in the face while I appealed to him to lead a clean 
ed I were approving the policy and the use of a measure of this 


In regard to the personnel in general, it can be truly sald 
that in no organization in the country is there a better and 
more perfect understanding, a finer sense of mutual respect 
between those who direct and those who obey, than that gov- 
erning the relations between the officers and men of our Navy. 

ÜTurning now from the personnel to the material, we find 
that the record of the past two years is one of which we may 
well be proud. Economy has been the watchword, and no dol- 
lar has been spent merely because authority for its expenditure 
was authorized by Congress. In filing his first report during 
the fall of 1913, the Secretary of the Navy was able to state to 
the President that already as huge a sum as $2,000,000 had 
been saved the Government because of insistence by the Navy 
Department upon competition on all contracts. Of this sum as 
much as $600,000 was saved on contracts for one ship alone, 
the dreadnaught Arizona. Strict adherence to this commend- 
able policy during the ensuing year resulted in savings almost 
as great, which I shall mention later, and in unexpended bal- 
ances totaling over $2,000,000, of which $1,800,000 was reap- 
propriated at the present session of Congress for the construc- 
tion of submarines and air craft. It has not affected in the 
slightest, this policy of “economy ashore for expenditure 
afloat,” necessary and important improvement of our shore 
stations. A former Secretary of the Navy has seen fit, and 
justly so, to condemn in the most absolute terms unnecessary 
expenditures for shore stations. During no other similar 
period have greater reductions been made in the appropria- 
tions for shore stations than during the last two years. In the 
four years of the Taft administration Congress authorized the 
expenditure of $21,928,572 on shore stations, of which about 
$13,500,000 were authorized during the first two years and 
more than $8,000,000 during the last two years. In the two 
naval appropriation bills that have been passed by the present 
Congress, Mr. Speaker, the total sum authorized by us for 
expenditure on naval shore stations totals but $3,020,880. We 
authorized about $2,300,000 a year ago, and under the bill just 
adopted, which carries a larger sum than any other naval ap- 
propriation bill, only $1,500,000 can be applied to this purpose. 
We have not stinted the Navy in our appropriations, for they 
have been large and liberal; but the money has gone to the 
Navy, to new ships, and the amounts in our bills for increase 
of the Navy exceed by $30,000,000 similar expenditures author- 
ized during the last two years of the Taft administration. 
Necessary growth ashore has been authorized and all projects 
under way have been continued and the moneys applied to 
purposes which will greatly improve our Navy's readiness for 
war and establish and expand the sources from which the nec- 
essary munitions of war are to be obtained. 

The output of the Navy Powder Factory has already been 
increased by about 1,100,000 pounds annually, and when the 
extension of the works, authorized at the last session of the 
present Congress at the request of the department, is com- 
pleted, the output will be increased by another million pounds. 
In other words, the capacity of the factory will be increased 
from 2,791,636 pounds to 4,900,000 pounds per year. 

The manufacture of torpedoes has been started at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, providing a third source from which this 
necessary engine of war may be obtained, and the output of 
the Newport factory has been practically doubled. 'Thanks to 
an appropriation voted at the last session its capacity will be 
materially increased and the time and cost of manufacture re- 
duced. For every 100 torpedoes which the department had on 
hand in March, 1913, 96 more are in the course of manufacture. 
Within a few months the supply of torpedoes will, therefore, 
be almost doubled. 

The department has also begun the manufacture of mines, 
and within a short while it will have 31 mines for every 9 
mines it had two years ago, increasing the supply of mines 
about 244 per cent. In addition to this a particular type of 
contact mine has been adopted. 

The Boston and Philadelphia Navy Yards have been equipped 
to build large auxiliary craft, the Portsmouth (N. H.) Yard has 
begun construction work on submarines, and the scope of con- 
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struction work at Mare Island, Cal., Charleston, S. C., and Nor- 
folk, Va., has been extended to include destroyers. "rhe € equip- 
ment of these three yards to build quickly men-of-war adds 
materially to the readiness of the Navy to respond to an 
emergency. Until a year ago none of our navy yards were 
prepared to build ships except New York and Mare Island. 

In radio the advance has been exceptionally great. Radio 
has been successfully installed on submarines. More than 75 
ships, which either had no radio or whose equipment was obso- 
lete and worn-out, have been supplied with modern equipment. 
Three entirely new stations have been added to the chain: 
Balboa (Canal Zone), Great Lakes, III., and Tutuila, Samoa. 

The naval act of 1914 provides that no part of the money 
appropriated shall be used “to procure through purchase or 
contract any vessels, armament, articles, or materials which 
the navy yards, gun factories, or other industrial plants oper- 
ated by the Navy Department are equipped to supply, unless 
such Government plants are operated approximately at their 
full capacity for not less than one regular shift each working 
day." Three exceptions are made—the first, *except when 
contract costs are less than costs in Government plants"; 
second, *except when Government plants are unable to com- 
plete the work within the time required"; and, third, “ except 
in eases of emergency." 

This injunction of the law that nothing should be bought in 
the markets which could be made by the Navy itself has been 
observed with a conscientious scruple in letter and in spirit, 
which has resulted often, not orly in large savings, but in 
widening the Navy's avenues of . The law has 
yielded profits. Contrary to popular idea the Navy Department 
in what it manufactures does so, from & superdreadnaught to a 
gallon of paint or a pound of powder, cheaper than the same can 
be purchased. This is particularly true of the most expensive 
instruments of war, but is equally true of gasoline engines, 
electrical supplies, engines for dreadnaughts, shrapnel, clothing 
for marines and sailors, accouterments, and a multitude of other 
articles required for the fleet and shore stations. 

The last Congress made an appropriation, upon the recom- 
mendation of the department, for the enlargement of the powder 
factory. Before the Government began to manufacture smoke- 
less powder it paid 80 cents a pound for it Government com- 
petition, coupled with better methods (but chiefly the fact that 
the Government demonstrated the exact cost of producing it), 
have brought down the price at which the department purchases 
this powder to 58 cents. The department is now manufacturing 
it at Indian Head at a cost of 36 cents a pound, and when the 
enlarged plant is completed may be able to still further reduce 
the eost of production, If the department had bought what it 
manufactured last year, the powder bill would have been $397,- 
536.16 more than it was. In addition to effecting this saving by 
manufacture, the department reworked 1,018,940 pounds, at 11.9 
cents per pound, and this method insures the use of much 
powder every year that would otherwise be useless, and has 
encouraged the department to undertake the manufacture of 
such other necessary munitions as mines and to embark upon 
the construction of vessels of war and auxiliaries to an extent 
never before essayed. 

Upon the recommendation of the department Congress made 
an appropriation for enlarging the torpedo works at Newport, 
R. I. In the two years that the present torpedo works have 
been in full operation the cost of manufacture of each torpedo 
has been reduced from $4,200 to $3,200. These torpedoes, if 
bought at the only private torpedo plant in the country, would 
cost $5,000. The enlargement of the torpedo works will not 
necessarily cause the Navy Department to manufacture all its 
torpedoes, but ability to make a large proportion of the number 
needed will result in securing better prices from manufacturers. 
This is true of all other munitions of war. Ability to make them 
secures reduction in cost. This ce has justified the 
recommendation of the department and the act of 

Every Secretary of the Navy has been confronted with the 
problem of securing the most efficient management of the navy 
yards. Inasmuch as it is both a military and industrial problem, 
there have been widely differing opinions as to the methods of 
securing the best results in the industrial department and at the 
Same time preserving the necessary military authority. The 
House Committee on Naval Affairs visited most of the yards 
last year, and during the hearings of the Secretary of the Navy 
the question of economic management was fully discussed. The 
committee was promised recommendations on navy-yard man- 
agement in the Secretary's report at the third session of Con- 
gress. As a result of long consideration, it has been decided 
not to formulate any hard and fast plan; but, in pursuance of 
the act of Congress permitting the Secretary to designate engi- 
neer and construction officers, as well as line officers, to navy- 
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yard management, a plan has been put in operation at the New 
York yard—which is the largest construction as well as repair 
yard in the Navy—by which an admiral is to be commandant, in 
charge of all military matters, and an engineer officer is to be 
the industrial manager of the yard. At the Charleston Navy. 
Yard an engineer officer has been named as commandant, and 
construction officers have been assigned as industrial managers 
of the navy yards at Portsmouth, N. H.; Norfolk, Va.; and New, 
Orleans, La. Within a short time construction or engineer offi- 
cers will be utilized at such other yards as may promise the best 
results. It is believed the introduction of industrial managers 
has already justified the wisdom of the experiment; and when 
the system has been in operation a sufficient length of time to 
be benefited by the continued superintendence of the same offi- 
cers, a system characteristic of similar private concerns, but 
impracticable under the old order in the Navy, it is almost cer- 
tain that most of the difficulties and much of the expense in- 
volved in the maintenance of so many and so extensive naval 
stations will have been solved. 

No aecount of the Navy Department's work would be com- 
plete without a statement of the saving in cost of construction 
and maintenance, a saving effected by close scrutiny of con- 
tracts, most careful supervision of work of all kinds, and cease- 
less efforts to economize wherever and whenever it could be 
done without impairing efficiency. 

POWDER. 

Through the increased output of the factory at Indianhead, 
Md., the difference in the cost of manufacture and the purchase 
price, the Government has been saved $150,000. Asthe plant will 
now continue to manufacture the increased amount annually, 
or even a stil greater amount, this saving continues in- 
definitely. 
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PROJECTILES, ^ 

As against the prices paid for the last previous purchases, 
the Government was saved on the contract of January, 1914 
(contracts to American firms), $1,077,210. 

The price of 14-inch armor-piercing shells was reduced from 
$500 and $490 to $315 and $320 and $334. 

'The price of 12-inch, from $272 to $105. 

The price of 5-inch common projectiles, from $13.30 to $8.56 
and $8.72. 

The price of 4-inch common, from $9.75 to $5.40. 

On a contract of & year later, January, 1915, after the out- 
break of the European war, with competition removed, a higher 
price was exacted, but even at the higher rates a saving, as com- 
pared with the previous figures of the preceding administration, 
was effected amounting to $287,000. 

This time prices amounted to: Fourteen-inch, $415, $420, and 
$425; 5-inch, $12; 4-inch, $9.50 and $9.80. 

ARMOR, 

The last ship for which armor was nwarded by the preced- 

ing administration was the Pennsylvania. It cost as follows: 
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Precisely the same prices were asked for the first contracts 
to be let by the present administration. All bids were rejected, 
and the following prices obtained: 


Class. A1 LL n —2—!—g-—- —ꝛ —v 8440 
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Effecting a saving on armor for the Arizona of $114,646. 

A year later still better prices were obtained on the armor 
for the three dreadnaughts authorized at the last session of 
Congress, as follows: 


Clas ———— $425 


Class A2 — 486 
— 466 
876 

As compared with the prices paid for Pennsylvania armor, a 
saving of $738,642 was effected under this contract. 

Total savings on armor to date, $1,110,084. 

TORPEDOES, 

The cost of torpedoes manufactured at the Government fac- 
tory, Newport, R. I., has been reduced from $4,202.11 each to 
$3,245.72 each. Through a reduction in the cost of torpedoes a 
total saying of $326,700 has been effected. 

GUNS AND GUN FORGINGS, 

Since March 4, 1913, the saving in contracts for guns and 
gun forgings, based upon the difference between the former 
prices and the current prices, has amounted to $280,425.33. 
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MINES. 

In manufacturing mines at a Government station, in lieu of 

purchasing them, a saving of $178,750 has been effected. 
ENGINEERING, 

The Bureau of Steam Engineering is to-day maintaining a 
much larger fleet in active commission and in reserve than in 
1910 on an appropriation of about $1,100,000 less. The reduc- 
tions in appropriations have been gradual since 1910, and the 
efficient maintenance of the fleet is a splendid tribute to the 
efficiency of this department, the reductions being made during 
a period in which the fleet was enlarged, a reserve fleet or- 
ganized, aeronautics introduced, radio developed, and the pay 
of navy-yard employees increased. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 

As evidence of the efficient administration of this bureau, 
attention is invited to the reduction of $680,000 in the appro- 
priation for next year, which has been recommended because 
of the unexpended balances from last year’s appropriation, the 
department maintaining a much larger fleet and superintending 
considerably more construction work than in any previous year. 

TRANSPORTATION, 


As a result of careful scrutiny of transportation expenses 
and better methods in routing parties of men between the va- 


rious naval stations, a saving of $176,648.56 has been effected 
by the Bureau of Navigation during the last fiscal year. 

The effect of this economical administration of the Navy 
Department was to enable the Secretary to submit estimates 
for 1916 over $2,000,000 less than the appropriations for 1915 
and still provide for a larger building program than Congress 
has authorized during recent years. 

The economies effected and the securing of real competition 
wherever possible by the Navy Department has enabled Congress 
to largely increase the sums available for fighting craft with- 
out large increase of the naval appropriation bill. The follow- 
ing statement shows how the building program has steadily 
increased: 


Statement of the totals of the appropriations carried by the naval acts 

rom 1900 to 1914, showing separately the amounts for“ Increase of the 

2» d cug showing the number and types of vessels authorized by 
ose acts. 


Tonnage, 
Amount for in- | exclusive 
crease, Navy. | of sub- 

marines. 


Year. | Appropriation. 


$17, 140,699.00 | 100, 030 


1900....| $65, 140, 916. 67 
1901....| 78,101,791.00 | 25, 400,000.00 }.......... 
1902... 78, 850, 363. 13] 22,703,010.00 | 63, 630 2 first-class battleships; 2 ar- 
j Ay cruisers; 2 gun boats; 
1903....| 81,876,791.43 | 25,925,632.00 | 77,000 m ren battleships; 2 train- 
1904....| 97,505, 140.94 | 32, 178, 800. 00 82,930 1 first-class battleship; 2 ar- 
mored cruisers; 3 scout cruis- 
ers; 2 colliers; 2 tugs; 4 sub- 
marines. 
1905....| 100,336,679.94 | 42, 255, 833. 00 32,000 | 2 first-class battleships. 
1906....| 102,091,670.27 | 33, 475, 829. 00 22,100 | 1 first-class battleship; 3 tor- 
3 destroyers; 8 sub- 
marines. 
1907... 959,507.50 | 23, 713,916.00 21,490 | 1 first-class battleship; 2 
nm : torpedo-boat destroyers. 
1908....| 122,003,885.47 | 30,207,962.00 | 123,480 | 2 first-class battleships; 5 col- 
liers; 10 torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers; 8 submarines. 
1909....| 136,935, 199.05 | 38,819,595. 00 75,085 | 2 first-class battleships; 1 col- 
lier; 8 destroyers (3 subsur- 
face); 4 submarines. 
1910....| 131,350,854.38 | 33, 770, 346. 00] 96,452 | 2 first-class battleships; 2 col- 
; 6 torpedo-boat y- 
ers; 4 submarines. 
1911....| 126, 478,338.24 | 26,0055,47.67 | 106,797 | 2 first-class battleships; 2 col- 
liers; 1river gunboat; 
boat; 2 tugs; 4 submarines; 
1 submarine tender; 
8 torpedo-boat destroyers. 
1912....| 128, 225,007.76 | 20,509,373. 48 77,440 | 1 batt ip, first line; 2 fuel 
ships; 6 destroyers; 1 destroy- 
er tender; 8 submarines; 1 
643. 35, 695. 00 56,530 1 battleship 1 — t;1 
1913....| 140,800,643. 52 325, : ;lsu 
2 Poa ply ship; 6 5 4su 
marines, 
19H....| 144 716.61 | 41,091, 734.00 102,660 3 hatsleshines 6 destroyers; # (er 
m : more) submarines. 
1915....| 147,461,864. 88 | ! 46,853,801. 00 $9,660 | 2 battleships; 6 destro ; 16 
` ; presi ag e sea-going sub- 
; 1 oiler, 


TAES ee T o 2 
1 Includes $1,800,000 saved on shore expenditures, reappropriated for aeronautic 
and submarines. 
With $500,000 less than the previous bill carried, eliminating 
the Mississippi and Idaho transaction, the last session of this 
Congress directed that over $1,000,000 more should go to increase 


of the Navy, and the bill we have just enacted authorizes 
$11,528,106 more for increase of the Navy than was authorized 


in the last year of the preceding administration. The total 
appropriation for increase in ships and air craft of the Navy 
authorized by the Sixty-third Congress is $86,145,535, to which 
should be added $1,800,000 of money saved the Government by 
the economical administration of naval affairs and reappro- 
priated by Congress for the development of aviation and the 
construction of submarines, making a total of $87,945,535, which 
is $32,050,466 above the amount authorized by the Sixty-second 
Congress for the same purposes. We have authorized in the 
two naval appropriation bills an entire division of five dread- 
naughts, which will be the most formidable vessels aflont and 
will each cost in the neighborhood of $15,000,000, and three sea- 
keeping submarines of a type, speed, and radius of action 
greater than that of any submersible of any other country, 
according to the best advices available. Twelve torpedo-boat 
destroyers, costing about $900,000 each; 23 submarines, costing 
about $500,000 each; and a fuel ship, to cost about $1,000,000, 
complete the greatest naval program ever authorized by any 
Congress since the organization of the Navy. 

We have been the first to recognize by distinctive appropria- 
tion the importance of air craft in future warfare. Until this 
year whatever money was available for the development of 
aviation was parceled among several different appropriations, 
and frequently the entire work was impeded because one appro- 
priation was exhausted, even though adequate funds remained 
in another and were unavailable for expenditure. With the 
larger appropriation concentrated in one fund, and the progress 
already accomplished at the School of Aeronautics at Pensacola, 
and the good results which we hope to come from the advisory 
committee on aeronautics authorized in this bill, which will 
cooperate with the work of the Army and Navy Aviation Corps, 
the country may be justified in expecting that their military 
forces will keep the pace maintained by those of other nations in 
the development of the science of flight, which is the fruit of 
American genius. 

The question was raised by uninformed persons that because 
of the Mexican situation and other disturbances in countries 
to the south of us ships of the Navy had not been given their 
DAT practices. Secretary Daniels made a full statement, as 
ollows : 


The routine of the regular maneuvers and drills of the fleet has 
been to a de interfered with during the present year owing to 
unusual conditions which demanded and exacted unusual service 
from the fleet, and to which the fleet responded with an alacrity and 
readiness which amply justifies the faith of the country that there 
exists no more efficient institution than the United States Navy. The 
emergency experience of a year of stress and strain has been of far 
greater value than the old routine, because it has demonstrated the 
readiness of the Navy in every department, afloat and ashore, to meet 
an urgent call, its 3 in adjusting itself to an entirely new and 
unexpected situation, and its remarkable efficiency in handling every 
problem presented to it. The few drills which had been mi or 
poros during the Mexican trouble were more than counterbalanced 

ne experience gained in the mobilization of the Atlantic Fleet and 

e occupation of Vera Cruz. No one believes more earnestly in the 
value of practice and drill than I, but it is absurd to say that because 
a few maneuvers could not be held at the same time this year that they 
were held last P" the whole fleet has deteriorated to the danger 
point of actual inefficiency. The declaration of Admiral Badger "ry 
made his brilliant “ get-away” from Hampton Roads last April is ns 
true to-day as it was then: “I do not know what we will be called 
upon to do, but we are ready." This is the spirit of the officers and 
men of the American Navy. 

The rendezvous and departure of the fleet at the tlme Admiral 
Badger was ordered to 


ust 15 minutes elapsed 
men were in complete readiness to 


Supplies and Accounts reported 
W. been secured at 


It must, however, be conceded repara- 
tion for war is war itself, and it was almost under this condition that 
our fleet acted during its n off Vera Cruz during the past summer. 
There it was for the first time that our fleet landed since 1805 its 
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Vera Cruz Any sarap am 3 
ing of the fleet as a whole "nt the duty at Vera Cruz was many times 
adyantageously overcome he great and beneficial hos padecen gained 
by the officers and men ín the actual conditions undergone by the 
preparation for the fighting ashore and the subsequent duties of the 
control of a captured . which come only in conflict 
n eh which no one can justly claim peaceful drills are equally as 
nstructive. 

The opinion of the commander in chief as to the value of the 
mobilization of the fleet of 70 ships at Vera Cruz from the standpoint 
of experience and training is shown by the following quotation from 
. report of Rear Admiral Badger under date of August 23, 


1 s 

“The necessity during the past 18 months for maintaining detach- 
ments of capital ships in Mexican waters and in the Caribbean has 
somewhat interfered with the most efficient development of the fleet 
along the lines of preparation to meet successfully a hostile fleet of 
similar power. On the other hand, the rapid mobilization of the 
whole fleet on the east coast of Mexico in April and May, when more 
than 70 ships, including auxiliaries, were in close touch with the 
commander in chief, was an experience of great value and was an 
evidence of effective organization. 

For many years officers have written and talked about the formation 
of advance-base material and the practice of exercising landing parties 
of seamen and marines in the use of this important adjunct to naval 
warfare. All have recognized the Importance of advance bases, and our 

lans for campaigns bave provided for such as an Important integral 
actor in the successful beginning of a campaigh as well as the me 
necessity for holding and maintaining the base throughout the period of 
hostilities carried on in its vicinity or along its line of march, 

Due to the growing importance and necessity of advance bases in 
connection with any campaign our Navy might be engaged in hereafter 
and to the insistence of officers on this point, Congress has allowed 
for them in its appropriations, and for several years put material 
has been collected and the quota of guns, ammunition, etc., added to, 
and officers and men assigned to duty at the home stations (Philadel- 

hin and San Francisco yards) at which the advance-base materia 
ad been collected, yet, notwithstanding all the written articles, lec- 
tures delivered, and plans of campaigns worked out, extending over 
many years, regarding the value and necessity of advance bases and 
drills, with the material necessary for establishing them, not a single 
time was the Navy exercised in their use of the advance-base material 
under conditions approaching those to be expected in war time until 
the present year. here had been plenty of talk, plenty of reasons 
mu» showing the needs, and the material had been collected, but 
here the vot virtually stopped until, in 3 last, Admiral Badger, 
commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, acting under my instruc- 
tions, carried out a proper and comprehensive exercise of tran: oriog 
g the 


fortified the island as an advance base for th: use of the fleet. Guns 
of different calibers were landed, transported up high hills, and 
mounted in commanding positions, the harbor and approaches mined, 
batteries placed, signal stations erected; in fact, sverte was done 
which would have been required had actual hostilities n in progress. 
To further carry out the operations under war conditions, the fleet 
attacked the advance base, dragged for the mines, landed battalions 
of seamen, and made sham attacks—all the features that would be 
probably encountered in war time were tried and threshed out. The 
rofessional advantages thus gained by the officers and men were inesti- 
Eb and this was the first time that the practice had ever been car- 
ried out, though by no means the first opportunity afforded the Navy 
to have done so. 
Three months after this landing of seamen and marines and advance- 
base . Culebra. the same fleet and same men were called upon 
to land at Vera Cruz, Mexico, under really hostile conditions, and the 
excellent manner in which the work at that port was accomplished can 
fn all probability be claimed as largely due to the experience and prac- 
tice had at Culebra in January last. The landing at Culebra wa3 the 
relude of that at Vera Cruz. The taking of Vera Cruz was the repeti- 
fon, under fire, of the landing at Culebra. In retrospect of Vera Cruz, 
I confess to a feeling of intense satisfaction that I went further than any 
of my predecessors in actually putting into practice the long-contem- 
plated and long-delayed advance-base experiments. 

I quote herewith an extract from the report of the commander in 
ehief, Admiral Badger, giving his opinion of the beneficial results of the 
advance-base exercises at Culebra: 

“The commander in chief believes that the Joint exercises were of 
great benefit to the advance base expedition. Opportunity was given 

or exercise in the control of gun fire, both day and night, mine control 
mine defense, operation of searchlights, exercise of signal ties, an 

tests of lines of communication; also exercise of the mobile regiment 
including the landing gun batteries, Incidentally the experience 

by the fleet during these exercises was of considerable value, espe- 
cially with respect to mine sweeping and landing the regiment. The 


LJ 
destroyers received valuable experience in plloting nnd deserve much 
credit for able handling in the restricted waters about Culebra. 
* * € ^ LJ * LI 


* Finally, the commander in chicf desires to express his appreciation of 
the excellent work of the advance base brigade as à whole. In particular, 
commendation is due for their thoroughness of preparation, for the 
successful establishment of the base in the time allowed, in spite of 
serious difficulties encountered, and for the excellent disposition of the 
varlous features of the defense, The gee ee and spirit of the brigade 
was admirable. The esperne gained will be of the greatest value in 
the development of methods and material, and it is recommended that 
opportunity be given as often as possible for work of this kind, to 
include carrying out target practices. Incidentally the construction 
work done by the brigade this winter in the establishment of gun 
eee roads, trenches, etc. will greatly facilitate the reestab- 
reor of the base at Culebra, either as a peace exercise or for war 
service.” 

The work of the Atlantic Fleet, as regards great gun and torpedo 
practice, maneuvers, and exercises, is divided among several different 
periods throughout the year. Beginnin about the 3d or 4th of Janu- 
ary, after a Christmas leave period for all vessels, the fleet starts 
for Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, for the winter drill period, which lasts 
ordinarily until about the end of March. The 3 for this period 
includes war games, search problems, fleet and division battle exercises, 
full-power runs, standardization runs, torpedo-defense practice, torpedo 
practice, camping, small-arm practice, and general exercises with de- 
stroyers and submarines. 

Immediately following this comes the annual spring target practice, 
which is held on the southern drill unds nning about the end 
of March and ending about the end of April. 

Some time oriog May the fleet is again assembled at Newport or 
Provincetown for tbe summer drill period, and is engaged on the 
scheduled work for this period during the months of June, July, and 
August. This period includes war games, tactical exercises, fleet 
maneuvers with destroyers and submarines, Leser eva for nutumn 
target practice, and, whenever practicable, joint maneuvers with the 


rmy. 

Following the summer period comes the first autumn target practice 
during the month of September; then comes the docking period, which 
is followed by a second autumn target practice. 

Following the second autumn practice it is the custom to send the 
fieet by divisions for short cruise, at the end of which, about December 
15, the vessels are sent to their home yards for Christmas leave and to 
p re for the next year's work. 

e various forms of target practice include elementary gun practice, 
elementary torpedo practice, night torpedo-defense practice, division 
battle practice, day individual battle practice, and battle torpedo prac- 
tice. hese various forms of practice are divided among the three 
target-practice periods, ships firing during their regular periods when- 
ever practicable. Whenever it happens that a vessel is unable to fire 
during the regular period, because of necessary repairs or detached 
service, the practice missed is held at the next target-practice period, 
or, if possible, at odd times as soon as available. 

In February, 1913, it became necessary to assign a part of the fleet 
to duty on the coast of Mexico, and vessels have been kept there since 
that time in such numbers and of such types as was demanded by this 
Government's interests, 

In detailing vessels to this duty it has been the department's policy 
to assign battleships in groups of four and to have the various di- 
visions alternate as far as practicable. By this means the detached 
service was distributed among all the vessels of the fleet as nearly 
gnur as possible, and it was provided that while away from the 
fleet they would be in division units and organized for division drills 
and exercises. Except for about a month following the landing at 
Vera Cruz, vessels on duty in Mexico put to sea at frequent intervals 
for drills and maneuvers. It was the policy to maintain a “ weck-in- 
and-week-out" program, and the reports of the commander in chief 
and A s 5 commanders indicate that this policy was generally 
carr out. 

On April 14, 1914, the commander In chief of the Atlantic Fleet 
was ordered to proceed to Mexico, and all available vessels in the 
Atlantic were ordered to assemble in those waters under his command. 
The commander in chief arrived with the battleship fleet. the destroyer 
flotilla, and auxiliaries on April 22. By May 1 the following vessels 
had been assembled under the immediate command and supervision of 
the commander in chief: 

Battleships : New York, Arkansas, Florida, Utah, North Dakota, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, Louisiana, Connecticut, Vermont, Minnesota, New 
Ae tint New Jersey, Georgia, Virginia, Nebraska, Mississippi (avia- 

on s > 

To o flotilla: Birmingham (tender), Dizie (tender), Balch, Bur- 
rows, Drayton, Fanning, Henley, Patterson, Paulding, Reid, Trip 5 
Jenkins, Jouett, Monaghan, Terry, Warrington, Preston, Sterrett, Walke, 
Flusser, Ammen, Beale, Cassin, Cummings, Jarvis, 

Auxiliaries: Celtic (supply ship), Hancock (transport), Prairie (trans- 
port), Solace (hospital ship), San Francisco (mine layer), Vestal (re- 
pair ship), Lebanon (ammunition mec OE Yankton (tender), Cyclops 
r R Jason (collier), Nereus (coller), Orion (collier), Patapsco 

tug), Paturent (tug), Ontario (tug), Sonoma (tug). 

Cruisers and gunboats: Montana, Chester, Des ines, Tacoma, Salem, 
Dolphin, Nashville, Eagle. 

e Caere merchant vessels: Esperanza, Mezico, Tampico, Morro 
astle. 

The fleet organization of these 70 vessels consisted of the main 
battleship fleet of four divisions. the special-service squadron of two 
battleships, and the gunboats and cruisers under command of Admiral 
Winslow, who had arrived on the New York, the Atlantic torpedo 
flotilla, and a train made up of supply ships, repair ship, hospital ship, 
transports with advanced base brigade of marines, mine-laying vessel, 
ammunition ship. aviation ship, tugs, and tenders. ` 

At the same time the Pacific Fleet was mobilized on the west coast 
of Mexico, where Rear Admiral Howard had under his immediate super- 
vision 28 vessels, as follows: 

Cruisers and gunboats: California, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Raleigh, Denver, New Orleans, Chattanooga, Albany, Cleve- 
land, Annapolis, Yorktown. 

Torpedo flotilla: i deed (tender), Irís (tender), Hopkins, Hull, 
Lawrence, Paul Jones, Perry, Preble, Stewart, Truxtun, Whipple. 

Auxiliaries: Glacier (sup ly ship), Jupiter (collier), Justin (collier), 
Nanshan (collier), Saturn (collier). 

Autumn maneuvers, 1914: During the penoa from about September 
1 to October 15, as the vessels returning from Mexico became available 
they were docked and assembled under tbe new commander in chief, 
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Rear Admiral] Fletcher, “or fleet exercises and autumn target oe 
and were kept to; on the southern drill grounds off the Virginia 
Capes engaged In various fleet maneuvers and exe til December 
4. This period included two target practices. 

Summarizing, the following facts appear: 

First. All battleships in active commission have held the 7 1. 1511. 
elementary target practice in the customary manner since July 1, 19 
and tbe Mexican situation has not interfered with this practice. 

Second. In elementary to practice only 1 battleship failed to 
hold it in the year ending June 30, 1914, and only 4 (2 of which were 
in Mexican waters) failed to hold it during the current ue while 
10 battleships failed to hold it in 1913 and 5 in 1912—evidently since 
the nning of the Mexican trouble this practice (elementary tor- 
pedo) has been held more thoro than prior thereto. 

Third. In division target = ce 3 ships fafled to carry it out in 
the year ending June 30, 1912, 4 in 1913, 8 in 1914, and 4 during the 
current half year. Of these vessels failing to hold this practice, 2 only 
appear to have done so because of duty in Mexican waters in the year 
ending June 30, 1914, and the same during the current half year. 

Fourth. In torpedo-defense frutos 1 battleship failed to hold it 
for the year ending June 30, 1912, 3 in 1913, 7 in 1914. Of these 7 
only 2 failed to hold it, due to service in Mexican and Haitian wat 
the remaining 5 missing the practice, apparently, because of overha 


at navy yards. 

Fifth. In battle torpedo D eric 2 battleships failed to hold it dur- 
ing the year end June 30, 1912, 4 In 1913, and 5 in 1914. Of these 
5 onl was due to duty in Mexican and Hai waters. The battle 
torpedo practice for the current year has not yet been held. 

n the whole but very little interference with the carrying out of 
target practices with guns and wo has been caused by the battle- 
ships being in Mexican waters, h such practices may not have 
been held on the schedule times des as before the Mexican conditions 
arose. The fact remains that the practices have been held anyway, with 
but few exceptions. 

It has not been customary to hold target practices by ships in com- 
in reserve, and hence no account is taken of them. 

To the periods of drills and maneuvers should be added the vorace 
of the fleet in the fall of 1913 to Euro; waters, during which excel- 

t opportunity was afforded for arning. and exercising the divisions 

our officers and men the benefits of visits 

n of foreign s, and association with 
all of which is not only professionally in- 
interest aA a. men 


e news- 
opinion which 


un 


25 was irreproachable; their manners showed edu- 
cation, and frequently rose above mere banal politen ta t 
us Frenchmen, who pay no heed to The llaise, a lesson when 
they stood rigidly at attention during the rendition of ‘ 8 


did more than he 
also educated us 


Our fleet is to-day more numerous, better organized, of heavier 
tonnage and greater strength, more completely manned, and 
more intelligently served than ever before. The present Con- 
gress has contributed most generously and with wise discrimi- 
nation to the steady, normal, and healthy expansion. I would 
remind the House that our modern Navy had its inception dur- 
ing the administration of Grover Cleveland while Hon, William 
C. Whitney was Secretary of the Navy. It was he who issued 
that drastie but sagacious order in which he said thereafter no 
dollar should be expended upon a wooden vessel. 'The founda- 
tions he laid were developed toward the completed structure by 
lis successor during the second Cleveland term, Hon. Hilary 
A. Herbert, who, in commenting upon some of the strong lan- 
guage used in the discussion of naval affairs, recently said in a 
letter to Secretary Daniels: 


I followed in the newspa 
the Committee on Naval airs, and now baye to thank you for an 


p never was more ap- 
plicable than it is to our naval now. But the horror of the 
war in Europe has swept many well-meaning people off of their feet, 
and there are even those who see political advantage in an a 
the Navy Department, because you bave not ask for larger appro- 
piston; but in my opinion you can afford to stand pat where you are. 
rst, because sound public sentiment in this coun demands that 
politics be kept out of naval as well as of foreign irs; and, sec- 
ondly, because now is precisely the time when we should k and 
study carefully the lessons that are being taught by the war Europe. 
Let me reminisce a little. Thirty years ago the first Cleveland ad- 
ministration found that a modest but efficient — 
had been made under Arthur. The Democratic Naval 
House at the scssion of 1 rted 


of a new Navy 
ommittee of the 
ber of 


sged. 
Par. Reed later thought better of the matter, and never again, either 
under Cleveland or his successor, Harrison, was there any partisan 
When I became Secretary of the 


written to President. Cleveland urging my a tment was Nelson 
Dingley, of Maine, and during my a of the ent 
Senators Chandler and H and other Republicans of the Senate Naval 
minittee cooperated with the of tbe Navy as y 
did the Democrats in the House d there was no politics 
in naval affairs under McKinley or Roosevelt or Taft. or was there 


any in the discussions of the first bill under your administration, and 


beyond all doubt the orderly progress of the 
months, as the hearings and your reports prior 
show, has been quite as under you as it was under any of your 
Under none of them was the Navy E ne prepared 

this the p 


. 
to the hearings clearly 


immediate war with a great power than A 
wilt 8 be made th DET FA 
avy no made the f politi then should 
the Co facile at this àhort edemión, Text beue tare ine t 
war in rope, on an ve 


th 
ery, S values all these or what are to be the decisive factors in 
the great nayal war that is now on and that, before it is ended, will 
try out to the utmost every implement of destruction that human 
oe oe std has been able to x 
Con; now appropria ,no matter how many millions, it must 

specify the amounts for each item, the department must begin work 
732 E WIE DONS choke Chat prove IIAL hove DOE wee 
e me clear grave ve e 
and much money is being wasted. 

"Twelve months hence we shall know better how much we should 


spend it for. Congressman 

troducing his “ searchlight ' resolution, said he was 
y and a menace to the 

rinciples of democracy," and further expressed his bellef that the 


of battles will visit defeat upon the Germans.” If Mr. GARDNER 


is right in his opinion and his prophecy proves correct, German menace 
to our democratic institutions will be removed, and that important fact 
will be up for consideration in future appropriations. On the other 
hand, if should win, even though success should be a 


vast menace to ca, no one can for a moment believe that, ex- 
in this t war will be when it Is over, our 

country would be in danger of te attack from that quarter. 

I have no doubt of the wisdom of your construction program. 


The country has again chosen a Democratic Congress. A 
Demoerat resides in the White House and a Democrat is 
charged with the administration of the affairs of the Navy. 
With what satisfaction can we point to the zeal with which 
our naval problems have been studied and give assurance to 
the people of the land that the vital interests of their naval 
service are as safely intrusted in the hands of the present 
authorities as in the days when our Navy was regenerated 
under Whitney and Herbert! It may with truth be said that 
no advance nearly so great in personnel, material, or efficiency 
of the Navy has been made in many years as in the two years 
since the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. 


Edueation, Farm Demonstration, and Rural Credits. 


re 
. It is necessary for our State, like many others, to increase its 
income in order to maintain its splendid internal improvements and 

ry expenditures for the various institutions of the State. 
I know of no better way to produce this income than the greater devel- 
— of the th of acres of land not now producing to their 
utmost and of improving those other lands which are lying idle for 
need of attention and the expenditure of money. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply interested in 
the welfare of the agricultural work in our country. I feel 
that the success of our Nation largely depends upon the pros- 
perity of the farmers. When we recognize the fact that the 
farmers added to the wealth of the land during the past year 
some nine billions of dollars, we can not but feel that the en- 
couragement of this class of our citizenship is highly im- 
portant, 


SPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE, 


I was raised in the country but, like thousands of other 
farm boys, drifted to the city in my early life, there to earn a 
living among the toiling masses and to carve out my career 
amid keen competition and never-ending toil. My father was a 
farmer—a progressive farmer; one who believed in constant en- 
richment of the soil, seed selection, scientific cultivation, farm 
machinery, drainage, and the application of ready cash to ob- 
tain the best and most economical results. To educate his 
eight boys and two girls was his great endeavor, and also that 
of my mother. To this end every wise economy was practiced 
and every available means employed. 

Each boy in turn, when not in school, became a worker and 
later the assistant manager of the farm, and helped father con- 
duct his large truck and berry farm with the numerous men 
and women necessary to its full development and efficiency. 
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Each was shown the bcunds of the farm, taught the soil of 
the various fields—to what they were best adapted. Each in 
turn wrote the farm diary and kept the time book telling what 
had been done, who had worked, and what had been accom- 
plished. This diary gave the yields from the various fields and 
by comparison with the record of previous years the best results 
could be ascertained; this not alone determined the best crops to 
plant but the best place to plant them and the most successful 
way to cultivate, and various other results only obtainable by 
such comparison. 

When one is raised npon the farm and leaves it he is most 
likely some day to return to the soil. Such was my case. Ten 
years ngo I, too, secured a farm in my native county of Anne 
Arundel, and adjoining the old home place, where I have since 
spent my summers with great pleasure and comfort and con- 
tinued my farm work. 

I mention these things, Mr. Speaker, both as a tribute to my 
father and mother as well as to show that I speak of farming 
not alone from the book but as one who in early life has had 
considerable practical experience. I have known the farmer 
in prosperity and in adversity, in sunshine and shadow. Though 
I have lived in the city for some years and have represented 
those of my adopted home for the past 10 years, I have never 
allowed my intense interest to cease in the occupation of farm- 
ing, which my forefathers practiced as far back as I can trace. 

FARM PROSPERITY, 


To my mind, there are three things essential to enlarge the 
prosperity of our farming class: 

First. The best possible school system, which should embrace 
vocational education. 

Second. The constant application of farm demonstration and 
experimental work upon the farm and in the home. 

Third. Rural credit or farm loans, to better enable the farmer 
to secure necessary capital at reasonable interest. 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


That the States are now endowed with splendid educational 
systems is manifest to all. That through the cooperation of the 
educational officials of the various States and those of the 
National Government teaching is yearly becoming more efficient 
and more adaptable to the various people of the different sec- 
tions. I feel that to properly educate the children we should 
endeavor to ascertain the occupation best suited to the respec- 
tive pupils and to educate them along that line so that their 
work may become not drudgery but a pleasure. If the pupil 
be inclined toward the farm, he or she should be educated in 
such a way that their occupation may become a most agreeable 
and remunerative one. There are so many things in nature 
which we miss unless, when a pupil, our attention is called to 
them, I therefore believe that if we would have the children 
remain upon the farms it is necessary to incorporate in our 
school curriculum those subjects which will make them better 
acquainted with the products of the soil and those methods by 
which we may expect the best results. Nothing can be more 
interesting than the study of nature, and nothing more profitable 
to the tiller of the soil. 

The National Government is endeavoring to encourage rural 
and industrial education—education in the home—education in 
civics and the principles of citizenship, by large appropriations 
expended by the Secretary of the Interior. The Government is 
endeavoring to encourage home and school gardening along prac- 
tical lines in order that the pupil may receive that training 
which will function in the after life of the child. 

I would like to see my own State adopt a plan for extending 
this work of the Federal Government by appointing rural 
school supervisors for every county in the State, whose duty it 
will be to keep in close touch with the teacher and also the 
people of the respective communities of the several schools, ac- 
quainting himself with the specific needs of every community 
and carrying this information to the teacher and giving her 
such aid and encouragement as will connect the work of the 
school directly with community life, thus making the school 
an important community center. Until this is accomplished our 
school system, as splendid as it is, will not be performing its 
full function as an important branch of the State Government. 

FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK, 


Farm demonstration work, which I have named as being one of 
the requisites necessary to make farming profitable and more en- 
joyable, is now beiug undertaken by the National Government 
and the States jointly, as also is demonstration to the women 
of the home in home economics and suggestions for greater 
comfort with less labor. Men are engaged, not alone in my 
State but in many States of the Union, in demonstrating to the 
farmer directly upon his farm the best methods to obtain the 
highest results. That we shcu!d undertake farm demonstration 
and home economics and comforts with a vim and energy never 
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before displayed is quite evident to all. We have but to inquire 
into the vast increase of population in our country to see that 
there are many more millions of people to be fed, housed, and 
clothed than there were some years ago. When we read of a 
million or more immigrants who have come into our country 
each year for severnl years past, aside from the natural growth 
of our population, we must realize that these people must be 
fed, clothed, and educated, and their offspring, for ensuing years, 
To do this it is not only necessary to place under cultivation 
more acres of land, but it is necessary to get greater production 
from the acres now under cultivation and to show the women 
how to lighten their laborious work in the home. 

I do not know what the average efficiency of the farms of 
other States may be, but when I say that my State, many parts 
of which are as fine as any section of the country, is producing 
only as a general average 48 per cent of what it should produce, 
we can readily understand that there is abundant room for farm 
demonstration and experimental work. 

It is not my intention to go into the question of demonstration 
and experimental work to any great extent, because I believe 
the American people are aware of the fact that farming can be 
made easier and more profitable by scientifie work rather than 
the old methods. What is the use of cultivating 100 acres when 
50 acres can be made to give the same results with less labor? 

Congress has appropriated for demonstration and experi- 
mental work during the past session about a million dollars, 
and with such an appropriation we should accomplish a vast 
amount of work during the present year. Scientific discoveries 
of the Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
colleges will be carried directly to the farmers, The system to 
be applied has been in force among the countries of Europe 
for many years and the results have been most wonderful. It 
is conservatively estimated by men who know the benefit of 
such work that the production of the farm can be made to 
double during the next 10 years. We can readily see what a 
great advantage this will be in the welfare of the country and 
in the prosperity and success of our farmers. 

WASTE LANDS. 


There are many acres of our State not cultivated to the ex- 
tent they should be. Often from inexperience and lack of 
knowledge, and just as frequently from need of a little capital 
with which to carry on the work more progressively, there are 
thousands of acres in Maryland not under cultivation at all 
which if properly tilled would produce in abundance. Much of 
this land not now cultivated and not susceptible to cultivation 
isalong the many rivers of our State. 'They are lowlands and by 
the expenditure of funds for drainage would become more pro- 
ductive perhaps than much of the best land now under culitvation. 
Not only are these marshlands not cultivated, but they are a men- 
ace to the public health. They represent soil gathered from the 
hills and valleys throughout their region. They are rich and 
fertile and should be made, under the farm demonstration work 
and under the drainage system suggested by the Government, 
to yield in abundance. I note that some of the marshlands 
along the Patapsco River have been brought under cultivation 
and the yield is very large. That many of these thousands of 
acres of land throughout our Commonwealth can, with the ex- 
penditure of a little money and proper cultivation, be made a 
source of splendid income is beyond doubt. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what I have said in reference to educa- 
tional and demonstration work at this time I have said on sev- 
eral occasions before, but the theme upon which I desire to lay 
especial stress is rural credits. 

RURAL CREDITS. 


The term “rural credits” is generally used to designate any 
system of financial machinery whereby funds are furnished to 
meet the peculiar and special needs of the farmers upon such 
terms and at such a rate of interest as not to prove burden- 
some. Rural or farm credit is divided into two classes—long- 
term or land credit, which is briefly defined as “credit to meet 
the capital requirements of the farmer," and short-term or per- 
sonal credit, which is briefly defined as “credit to meet the 
current or annually recurring needs of the farmer.” 

The Democratic Party, recognizing the necessity for rural 
credits, made it one of the planks in their Baltimore platform, 
which reads as follows: 


Of equal importance with the question of currency is the question of 
rural credits or agricultural finance. Therefore we recommend that an 
investigation of agriculraral credit societies in foreign countries be 
made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of rural credits 
may be devised suitable to conditions In the United States; and we also 
favor legislation permitting national banks to loan a reasonable pro- 
portion of the funds on real estate security. 


As evidence that rural credit is highly necessary to the full 
prosperity of our land is the fact that in 1913 the farmers’ in- 
debtedness aggregated $6,000,000,000, upon which interest 
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charged amounted to $510,000,000. The cost of this money to 
the farmer, including commission, renewal charges, and interest, 
aggregated 84 per cent, while in Germany and France the farm- 
ers obtain their money under a rural credit system at 43 per 
cent. We have about 100,000,000 people in this country, so we 
behold that for every man, woman, and child there is a farm 
interest charge of over $5; as the consumer must carry the 
burden, the farm interest charge becomes of importance to all 
the people. 

In Maryland we have about 49,000 farms, and of those owned 
in whole or in part by the parties operating them over 36 per 
cent are mortgaged, and statistics show that, including commis- 
sions, renewal charges, and so forth, this money costs the farm- 
ers of Maryland 8 per cent, It is quite evident, therefore, that 
something should be done in order to make money more avail- 
able to the farmers of the country at a cheaper rate of interest. 

We have allowed the industry of our farmers to lag behind 
the other activities of the country in its development, the very 
industry that is perhaps the most fundamental to the life of 
the Nation, because it is that industry which provides food for 
the people. The farmer, as has been well said, does not stand 
upon the same footing with the forester and the miner in the 
market of credit. He is a servant to the seasons, and nature 
determines how long he must wait for his crops, and will not 
be hurried in her processes. He may give his note, but the 
season of its maturity depends upon the season when his crops 
mature, and the security he has to offer is of a character not 
known in the broker's office and not as it should be on the 
counter of his native bank. 

FARMERS DISCEIMINATED AGAINST, 

Truly has it been said that the act of 1864 which established 
our banking system previous to the Federal reserve act provided 
for a commercial system. It was never intended to be and was 
not capable of being made to meet the needs of the farmer. It 
discriminated against him by prohibiting loans on real estate se- 
curity. The effect was to place a ban on real estate as a basis 
of credit. This being the farmer's chief asset, the system abso- 
lutely discriminated against him in its operation. 

The result has been that the farmer has been obliged to de- 
pend upon the factor, the merchant, and the money lender to 
obtain what accommodations he required and to make the best 
financial arrangements that he could, with the further result 
that high prices were charged him, enormous profits were made 
at his expense and burdensome interest charges and exactions 
were put upon him, and with the result, further, that his earn- 
ings were largely consumed in that way. His net returns were 
small, and with no prospect of growing larger. 

Discouragement faced every young man growing up on the 
farm; hard work and the most meager remuneration were in 
store for him. It was impossible to improve rural conditions; 
there was no money with which to do it. No wonder occupying 
owners decreased In number and tenants increased, and a steady 
flow set in to the cites and towns. The greatest and most impor- 
tant industry of the country, the one upon which we all depend 
for our food, clothing, and shelter, was not merely neglected and 
left unprovided for, as far as our financial system was con- 
cerned, but was given a severe blow and discriminated against. 

Strange to say, this has been continued all these years until 
the good year 1913 and until the passage of that great measure, 
to my mind unsurpassed in importance and benefits to the coun- 
try by any law put on the statute books since the War between 
the States—the Federal reserve act. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The Federal reserve act provides for loans whereby the 
farmer may borrow from the bank for a term of years; but the 
truth of the situation is that the banks do not want to lend to 
the farmer. The banks depend for their profit upon the con- 
stant investment of their money. If all their money was loaned 
out in long-time loans, it would not be possible to pay running 

s and the proper dividends. The banking system as now 
established is evidently for the commercial, business, and finan- 
cial interests of the land. While I say it is the best system ever 
ndopted in this country and the finest piece of constructive legis- 
Jation passed within the last 50 years, the fact still remains that 
even with the changes made in this system it does not serve 
the interest of the farmer, and the consequence is that not 
alone is it impossible for him to obtain money, but when he 
does obtain it it costs him a much larger rate of interest than 
it does the other pursuits of life. 

The President of the United States recognized this fact and 
said in the newspapers that a rural-credit system should have 
gone hand in hand with the reform of our banking and currency 
legislation if we had been ready to act wisely and with full 
knowledge of what we were about. He stated a distinctive sys- 
tem should be provided for the farmers, and that he regarded 


such legislation as our next great task and duty. Europe has 
adopted farmers’ credits throughout nearly every country, and 
to that it owes much of its prosperity and wealth to-day. It is 
the duty of Congress to so provide for agriculture in this coun- 
try that the American farmer will continue self-reliant and pro- 
ductive and not to permit the burden of intolerable economic 
conditions force him to the last extremity before he is provided 
for through a financial system adequate to his needs. 
FARM MONEY NECESSARY. 

We have the splendid school system and the farm demonstra- 
tion and experimental work has been provided by the necessary 
legislation and appropriations. What we now need and must 
have is a rural credit system granting the farmers loans for 
long or short periods, so that they may be invested in the proper 
development of the broad acres of the country along scientific 
and approved lines. Many farmers are supplied with funds or 
they are easily available, but the farmer whose land most needs 
development is the fellow to whom money is not available. It is 
this man we must look after, and through a rural credit system 
bring about the cooperation of the money lender and the bor- 
rower, thus forming a system mutually beneficia] to both. 
Many men of money are to-day placing their funds in the sav- 
ings institutions of the great cities, which in turn invest the 
larger portion in big corporations, whose interests are beyond 
the State, thus draining the rural sections of their capital. If 
we had a rural credit system, much of this money would go into 
its depositories and be invested in the development of the farms 
of the community, thus not alone improving the farm upon 
which it is expended but the neighborhood as well. We can not 
accomplish the great results attainable until we provide the 
farmers a financial system, just as we enacted the Federal re- 
serve act for the commercial interests. 

I believe that when the system is provided and the farmer can 
obtain the money for development and expansion we shall see 
an unprecedent improvement all over the country, and in order 
to compel an immediate provision for rural credits I shall vote 
against the agricultural conference report, which eliminates its 
establishment and provides a commission. 

NEEDS OF MARYLAND. 

I want to see the fertile and uncultivated acres of my State 
improved and occupied; the thousands of acres of lowlands 
drained and producing abundantly, as they are capable of 
doing. I want to see the demonstration work brought to the 
farm and home of every farmer by competent and efficient men. 
This requires money investment which I am sure can be made 
available through rural credits. It is necesasry for our State, 
like many others, to increase its income in order to maintain its 
splendid internal improvements and other n 
tures for the various institutions of the State. 
better way to produce this income than the greater development 
of the thousands of acres of land not now producing to their 
utmost and of improving those other lands which are lying idle 
for need of attention and the expenditure of money. 

States, like individuals, have advanced in improvements and 
comforts. Better roads, State care of insane, larger and more 
commodious hospitals, better and more comprehensive school 
systems, sanitary and ‘health regulations, and many other things 
which people demand. ‘To meet the expenses of all these modern 
conveniences not only must our cities continue to expand and 
improve but every available acre should be brought under culti- 
yation and greater efficiency procured. I believe with the en- 
actment of a rural credit system and the constant application 
of farm and home demonstration and experimental work this 
can all be accomplished with hardship to none. 


Munitions of War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
particular attention to the highly commendable conduct of Mr, 
Charles R. Bryson, president of the Electric Steel Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, who has for reasons of humanity refused to accept a 
$4,000,000 order for shells to be furnished to a foreign Gov- 
ernment. Two other American concerns have recently turned 
down fat orders for war materials for the same reasons. And 
now comes John Stevenson, jr, Sharon, Pa., president of the 
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of the Federal Government over navigation. That makes no 
difference. If we have full control over the water power upon 
a navigable stream, we should exercise it in the same way and 
under the same general policy that we do over that which we own 
directly. The question is, Does the bill before the House as 
finally amended properly protect the public interest? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
said that the water controlled by the Government where naviga- 
tion is possible to be controlled under similar conditions to that 
exercised where we own the water on the public domain. Does 
the gentleman remember the fact that the House a day or two 
ago n" to — M" use o water upon the public domain 
Bloody business it is, indeed! Some manufacturers, with | Without any expense to the people who ese tt? 
the excuse of giving work to the army of unemployed, have been Mr. STEVENS a p arret gi No; I do ni cas ire 
reaping a rich harvest from war orders. Louis Noltimier, a Au d an o no e gentleman from 


leading Democrat of Valley City, N. Dak., makes an earnest s 
appeal in a petition signed by himself and others: Sedat oe ME water-power purposes, but for the de- 

The United States is practically the only highly civilized. neutral} Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 

ammunition to the countries nt war. Neutral European nations, viz. | tion of the use of water for water power as against that used for 

have laid | irrigation is an entirely different matter, and I do not propose 
to be drawn into a discussion of reclamation or irrigation, Iam 
talking about water power, and I say that the water power upon 
the navigable streams should be developed in the same way as 
the water power on a public domain, as far as the general 
publie poliey is concerned, and that we have the power to do it. 

As I started to say, the question is, Does the bill in the final 
amended shape properly protect the public interests, and I think 
it is perfectly clear that it does not. This bill was drafted by 
men who believe that the Federal Government has no ownership 
or right in the water power on navigable streams. The gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] made a very able speech 
in favor of this bill, and he stated his position, which I believe 
to — has position of the chairman of the committee, in these 
words: 

I believe that the beneficial use of a stream belongs to the riparian 
ene Seater oo ae DEM to uas ane diets oe. tam PUN 
the enjoyment thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The Supreme Court has decided other- 
wise. It has decided that there is no private ownership in the 
use of water power in the riparian owner, that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has the right to put in any dams in aid of navigation, 
and that all water power developed by that dam belongs to it, 
and that it does not have to pay any private owner one cent for 
water-power rights, 'The Supreme Court held that the Govern- 
ment in that case took nothing away from the private owner 
which he had a right to. So, under this decision of the Supreme 
Court, we undoubtedly have a right to impose upon those men 
who develop a water power upon a navigable stream such terms 
and conditions for the public interests that we see fit, including 
an annual charge, rent, or whatever you may see fit to call it, 
for the use of the 

Iknow there are many men here who differ with me upon this 
constitutional question, but I will guarantee that every man 
who differs with me upon the constitutional question of whether 
it can be imposed nlso differs with me upon the question of 
whether it ought to be done, and it is a very difficult thing to 
convince a man that it is a constitutional thing to do & thing 
that he does not want to do or believe in doing. Let me say 
to the men of this House who believe as a matter of public 
policy that the Government should get some revenue from 
these water powers that in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
very many able lawyers, backed up by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, we have the right to do so. This bill does not 
provide for the possibility of any revenue to the public for the 
use for 50 years of an irrevocable charter to develop water 
powers upon navigable streams. Neither is the public protected 
by the provisions of this bill that the rates and charges for 
power shall be subject to local commissions. There is no full 
protection to the public in that provision for two reasons. In 
the first place, the greater majority of these water powers will 
be developed and used for private manufacturing purposes and 
not for public-utility corporations. Mr. UN DEnwoop, in his 
speech advoeating that the water power was a monopoly and 
should be regulated, said that he believed in regulation, nnd 
went on to say thnt these water powers would be used to run 
the factories and to run aluminum plants and to manufacture 
fertilizers. Every power used for private manufacturing pur- 
poses is without any regulation by the Federal Government, 
without any regulation by the State government, and they pay 
not one cent to the National Government for the use of this 


Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, who states that his com- 
pany has turned down orders for millions of dollars’ worth of 
munitions during the past four months, He says, according to 


press reports: 

A e of the 5 ea baer a British Governments — 9 - 
mont been try 0 Driggs-Seab Corpo! 
— — shells for them, but just as persistently as they have 


in the pem business, I am opposed to war on reg - 
1 175 we made sh ined 

rnegie's peace 

It is far better to make things that are useful for mankind than it 
is to make things that destroy mankind. I would rather—far rather— 
that the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation never again make any 
article that might be used to destroy life. I am hopeful that this 
anaon ena = vilized struggle now going on in Europe will come to 
a speedy end, 


rring 
weapons. N ounce thus shipped wounds to the quick Americans 
whose kin it is intended to destroy. We consider it national v Cam — 
to Mtg for ce on Sunday and during the — ore of wW 
A e & profit ao the ae of weapons whereb: ne EN eA 
rolonged. appears us as a crime viliza wi 
Pu to have it discontinued. 


Water Powers on Navigable Streams. 
SPEECH 


HON. RAYMOND B. STEVENS, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 24, 1914. 

The House in Committe of the Whole House on the state of the Unton 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16053) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across na le re: 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 23, 1910. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Chairman, power is 
the life of modern civilization. Unfortunately nearly every 
Source of power in this country has been already turned over 
to private capital and to private ownership. We are largely 
dependent for our power upon coal, gas, oll, or water power. 
Nearly all our coal has become private property, nearly all our 
oil has become private property, nearly all our gas has become 
private property, and the greater part of our water power, 
both developed and undeveloped, has become private property, 
and the great benefit to the community of such natural sources 
of power accrue mainly to the owners thereof and not to the 
general public, because with any limited natural resource what 
fixes the price the public must pay is the demand and need for 
it, and not the cost of production. 

We have left in this country some undeveloped water powers 
that are still in the control of the Federal Government. We 
have those which are located upon the public domain that have 
not yet been given away, and we have those which are located 
upon the navigable streams; and the question is what we shall 
do with those water-power rights that are still within our con- 
trol, and that question is before Congress jo-day, both as 
regards the water powers of navigable streams and those water 
powers located upon the public domain. We have the Adamson 
bill, dealing with the water powers upon navigable streams, and 
we have the Ferris bill, dealing with the water powers upon the 
publie domain. I believe that the policy of the Government in 
dealing with these undeveloped water powers should be abso- 
lutely the same. ‘There is no reason why a water power upon a 
navigable stream should be turned over to private capital with- 
out any compensation to the Government any more than there 
is why the water power upon & publie domain should be turned 
over to private control without compensation.  [Applause.] 
Furthermore, I belieye under the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Chandler-Dunbar case the Federal Government has 
the same full control and ownership, if it sees fit to exercise it, 
over the water powers upon navigable streams as it has over 
those in the public domain. It makes no difference what the 
source of the Federal control is, whether it comes from owner- 
ship or title to the land, or whether it comes through the power 
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franchise. The bill should be amended to conform to the Ferris 
bill or the public-lands bill and provide that an annual charge 
or rental should be paid by every power company which de- 
velops power under the provisions of this act. The gentleman 
says you can not get any private capital if you put in any such 
provision. I deny that statement. 

The gentleman from Connecticut who spoke here this morning 
referred you to a much-needed development in his own State, the 
Windsor Locks, and said this bill was necessary in order to 
develop that project, and yet two years ago the Windsor Locks 
people, which was owned and controlled by the Stone-Webster 
people, made an agreement with Secretary of War Stimson by 
which they agreed to accept a bill, a charter, to develop this 
particular power, and in that bill was a provision for compensa- 
tion to the Federal Government for the use of that power, and 
in that bill were better protections to navigation than are pro- 
vided in this bill, and in that bill was a stricter requirement 
about compensation the Government should pay if it took it over 
than in this bill, so it is clear enough on the facts that there are 
some projects at least that could be developed in this country 
immediately even if this bill contains 4 provision for compensa- 
tion to the Government. Now, not only does this bill fail to 
provide for any revenue for the publie, but there are other im- 
portant defects in the bill. A charter granted under this bill is 
said to last for 50 years, but as a matter of fact it is not true. 
The charter does not terminate at the end of 50 years. At the 
end of 50 years, unless the Government takes it over or should 
they manage to get some new legislation from Congress, the 
original grantees continue indefinitely to hold the charter under 
all the original conditions. 'The bill should be so amended that 
at the end of 50 years the franchise terminates absolutely, and 
at that time the Government should have the right to make a 
new lease under new conditions with the old grantees or any 
new grantees it sees fit, or it should have the right to take the 
property over on the payment of its proper legitimate value, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that all 
of these companies that are created for 20 or 30 years provide 
a sinking fund out of the receipts for the payment of the build- 
ings, for buildings and appurtenance work? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Well, I think those that 
are well managed do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. As a matter of fact, the 
publie has paid for everything they put up before the 30 or 50 
year lease has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Well, I do not know 
whether under the provisions of this bill corporations would 
have a sinking fund and depreciation charge large enough to 
cover the full cost of the plant. Probably they would not, since 
under the bill they are certain to receive back from the Gov- 
ernment or any other grantee the replacement value. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That occurs to me as an 
important fact, whether they will or not. Now, I have under- 
stood in actual practice that before they can finance one of 
these enterprises they must arrange for a sinking fund suffi- 
cient to pay for the investment in machinery and in appurte- 
nance work, and so forth, in order to get their bonds floated. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Of course, before they 
can float their bonds and securities they have to show that 
they have a net income large enough not only to pay a reason- 
able dividend, but to provide for the depreciation of the plant 
and have a surplus for contingencies. I do not think it would 
be necessary under this bill that they should have a fund large 
enough to pay for the original cost of the plant. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I did not mean under 
the bill, but I mean under the practical operation of these en- 
terprises. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that they would 
have to lay aside a sufficient sinking fund to pay for all that 
would be left, and also that the Government should be required 
to purchase at the end of the time? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I think the gentleman 
wil find that these successful well-managed projects which 
have been developed heretofore have actually done that—not 
only paid a dividend but have accumulated a surplus and sink- 
ing fund to cover depreciation. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman just 
yield a second longer? I understand the argument is fre- 
quently made that if we take the property at the expiration of 
the time without compensation that the practical result of it 
will be this: That the people who use the facilities up to the 
time the lease terminates will pay more in order that the com- 
pany might provide a sinking fund, while the Government, thus 
getting this property for nothing, will be able to sell power 


subsequently at a less rate, so we pay more now in order that 
those who come after us may pay less. It occurs to me there 
is force in that contention. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

H Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Let me answer the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Before the gentleman answers 
that I would like to ask the gentleman this: Has the gentle- 
man read the testimony before the National Waterways Com- 
mission that was before our committee in the consideration of 
the bill on that point, that it is not good practice now among 
the best companies to amortize in the way stated by the gen. 
tleman from Mississippi, and that it is not done? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Well, it does not make 
any difference whether that is done or not about the old projects 
under this bill. They are sure to receive the physical value of 
the plant back at the end of the 50 years, and of course they 
would not have any sinking fund to cover that. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand the gentleman, his idea is at 
the end of the 50 years the Government should not be compelled 
to take over if it chooses to select to continue the contract and 
not upon the same terms. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. It should have the right 
to make new terms and conditions. What conditions will ex- 
ist 50 years from now no man can foresee. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, there may be new developments 
in other lines which you can not see now that would make 
it entirely different in the requirements? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes, And I would like 
to point out further that regulation by public-utility corpora- 
tions is not a protection to the public. That is, it does not 
follow that the rates will be held down to a fair return on the 
fair value of the property, and it is not true in all instances, by 
any means, that any tax charge put upon these corporations 
would be transferred to the consumers. In those parts of the 
country where there is a big demand for power, where there are 
large manufacturing plants, in big cities, the possible water- 
power development will not supply the whole demand. We shall 
still have to rely, as we do now, very largely upon coal and 
other sources for power and light. And where you have sev- 
eral different sources of power supplying the same market, 
regulation will only mean that the business will be fixed at the 
point where the one that it costs the most to produce can live, 
You certainly can not have different rates in the same com- 
munity for the same service, and if you must rely on two 
different sources of power the rate must be high enough to allow 
the most expensive one to live. Now, that is a matter not only 
of theory, but it is a matter of fact. In New England, where 
there is a big demand for water power, it is coal that fixes 
the price of water-power development, and the engineers and 
promoters that are back of any scheme to produce water 
power figure to a cent what it will cost to produce power by coal. 
As we are a long way from the coal field, the price of coal is 
high. The margin between the cost of production by coal and 
the cost of production by water power is capitalized, every cent 
of it, and you will not find any water power in New England 
or in any other part of the country where those conditions pre- 
vail that does not have to-day as much watered stock as it has 
bonds. That is the usual method of financing these corporations, 
Therefore there is no danger that you would put upon the public 
the cost, the added expense, of an annual charge or an annual 
rent under those conditions. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I will. - 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Would that be true in all localities? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. It would not. In locali- 
ties like some of the western localities, like Montana, for in- 
stance, where there is a great deal of undeveloped water power, 
and where it is thinly settled, that would not be true at all. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. One more question, please. If the prin- 
cipal is to revert to the Government at the end of a certain 
period, will it not be necessary, in determining the reasonable 
cost of the service, to take that into consideration and make 
the present consumers pay more? I simply ask that as a ques- 
tion. : 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. No. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If the original principal is to be wiped 
out at the end of, say, 50 years, necessarily some time during 
that 50 years it will have to be returned to the parties making 
the investment? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. If the Government takes 
it over at the end of 50 years, they should pay the owners a 
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fair value of the property. I am not contending for forfeiture 
to the Government. 

Now, there is another serious objection to this bill, and that 
is as to the conditions under which the Government may take it 
over at the end of 50 years. In section 10 it provides that the 
United States may take it over upon giving certain notice, and 
that it shall pay for all the transmission plant, and also “ all 
other property the value and usefulness of which would be de- 
stroyed or seriously impaired by such termination.” Now, I 
consider that a very dangerous phrase. ‘The only property 
which the Government should be compelled to take over is the 
dam, the power plant, and the transmission lines, and if the 
same corporation developing the power also used it itself in 
manufacturing plants or in public utility corporations, the Gov- 
ernment under this bill would have to take over all the prop- 
erty which used the power. ‘That would mean that the Gov- 
ernment in some instances would have to take over manufactur- 
ing business, public utilities, and all kinds of business. That 
section should be stricken from the bill. 

What should the Government pay to these people at the end 
of 50 years? I believe they should pay the physical value—the 
replacement value—of the plant, minus the depreciation; and 
for all land acquired, all easements, and all rights of way they 
should not pay sums in excess of the original cost to the 
grantees. 

This bill will compel the Federal Government to pay for the 
unearned increment—the increased value—of all land, all ease- 
ments, all rights of way, all property which it has acquired in 
connection with the business. In many States power corpora- 
tions have the right by eminent domain to flow lands. They 
have the right of eminent domain, and by grant of franchise 
have easements, rights of way for the transmission lines; and 
this bill proposes to give the private companies all the un- 
earned increment that may have accrued at the end of 50 
years. I believe if they got back the actual cost to them of 
right of way and flowage rights to land that it would be just 
and fair to them and just and fair to the public. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENT. I wish to ask the gentleman if he understands 
that in the cost charged consumers there is ordinarily put in a 
cost for amortization? I have always understood that these 
power companies put in a cost of amortization in canceling their 
indebtedness at certain times. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. I have known some that 
did, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] says that 
nt present, however, that is not the policy of a great many of 
them. 

Mr. KENT. I will ask the gentleman, if they do that, do they 
not charge the publie twice? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. 'They certainly charge 
the public twice under those conditions. 

The only interest of the Federal Government—the only inter- 
est of the general public—which this bill really pretends to pro- 
tect is navigation. The gentlemen who drew the bill, the gen- 
tlemen who have defended the bill are men who believe the 
Federal Government has no right to demand any compensation. 
They are men who believe that the riparian owners own the 
water power, subject to State laws and the Federal power over 
navigation. 

Navigation is the only interest which this bill, in my opinion, 
will protect; and yet the rights of navigation are not fully pro- 
tected under this bill Under the present dam law any grantee 
of a franchise from the Government must put in such locks 
and aids to navigation as the Secretary of War or Congress 
may decide nre necessary at any time. In this bill the company 
is only bound to put in those locks and aids to navigation which 
the Secretary of War shall decide are necessary before the 
project is begun, and that is good for 50 years. So that if it is 
necessary at any time during the life of this charter to enlarge 
or improve the aids to navigation, the Federal Government must 
do it at its own expense. 

Mr. Chairman, this controversy over the water powers on 
navigable streams has been going on for some 8 or 10 years. 
President Roosevelt vetoed bill after bill, special bills, on the 
ground that the terms and conditions did not properly protect 
the public interest. President Taft continued that same policy. 
We have here a general dam act which is supposed to settle 
this question, and, unfortunately, it does not maintain the 
Standard set by Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Taft. We propose in this 
bill to turn over for 50 years, beyond the power of Congress 
itself to repeal or alter or amend, the use of the water powers 
upon the navigable streams of this country without the possi- 
bility of one cent of revenue or compensation to the people of 
the country, only upon the condition that they shall put in such 


locks as the Secretary of War shall deem necessary to-day, and 
the further condition that the local State commissions shall 
regulate the charges when that power is used in public-utility, 
corporations alone. 

.As one interested in conservation, I regret exceedingly thaf 
this bill in this shape is urged upon this House. Furthermore, 
us & Democrat, I sincerely regret that this is the bill that is 
put forth here as the embodiment of Democratic ideas on the 
subject of conservation, because, say what you will this bill 
surrenders the interests of the public in the water powers on the 
navigable streams of this country under such terms and under 
such conditions as the water-power people want and have asked 
for. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Let me say, then, in 
closing—will the gentleman from Georgia give me a moment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I regret that all the time is allotted. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota give me a moment? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, I will yield one minute to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire is 
recognized for one minute. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. There were just two 
hearings had before the committee and only two people ap- 
peared. Not a single person appeared before that committee 
in behalf of the interests of the people; not a single thing was 
said before that committee in favor of the interests of the people 
of the country. It is a water-power bill, wanted by water-power 
people, and urged and written by the people who believe that 
the Government has no water-power rights to conserve in the 
navigable streams, who believe that the water powers in those 
Streams belong to the private owners in the States. I believe 
that the water powers belong to all the people of the country 
and should be developed for the publie benefit and not solely 
the profit of private capital. 


Closing of Cypress Creek Gap. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In rug Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 19, 1915. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit herewith a copy of the testimony given by Judge Harry E. 
Cook, of Lake Village, Ark., county judge of Chicot County, and 
Mr. C. Warfield, of Readland, president of the levee board in 
ok county, before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 

ouse. 

The gentlemen are from my district, and they are well quali- 
fied to speak concerning the levee conditions in Arkansas from 
intimate personal knowledge of the facts. The testimony was 
not printed by the committee. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER LEVEES IN DESHA COUNTY, ARK. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 12, 191}. 
—.— committee this day met, Hon. S. M. SPARKMAN (chairman) pre- 
siddin; 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen of the committee, we are to hear first this 
afternoon from some gentlemen whom Mr. Goobwix desires to introduce 
regarding improvements in Arkansas. 

r. GOODWIN, . Chairman, I will first present to the committee 
Judge Harry E. Cook, present judge of Chicot County, and then Mr. C. 
Warfield, of Readland, 

The CHAIRMAN. We will be glad to hear Judge Cook. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE HARRY E, COOK, OF LAKE VILLAGE, ARK. 


Mr. Cook, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I beg to 
assure you that I will not occupy more than 15 minutes of your time. 

I erstand Mr. GOODWIN has already presented the matter in which 
we are interested to the committee, but that he thought I might be able 
to give the committee a little more detailed information, since I am 
more familiar with the details of some phases of the p tion than he 
is. I wish the members of the committee to understand that the project 
for which we are speaking has been favorably reported by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. They have said it should be ed as 
rapidly as possible, but that they did not have the appropriation with 
which to complete it. We think it is an urgent matter, and what we 
are see is an e in order that the project may be com- 
[jur as soon as possible. The Mississippi River Commission reported 

favor of the project and its completion in their reports of 1912 and 
1914, You will understand that there is a continuing line of levees in 
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the levee system on the Mississippi side of the river. On our side near 


e Arkansas River there is no levee for part of the distance on account 
of the high banks, and that leaves a gap on the north of the 
Arkansas River. 


Then they poran buil 
at the mouth of the Arkansas River, and also built one at the mouth 


the south side of the 


in 1912, wit 


pillage, we had 6 inches less water. 


ditions, 
for? 


Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; they are to do the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are making a lump-sum appropriation for them 
m 3 work, leaving it to their discretion as to what work should 

e. 

Mr. Cook. We look upon this as an emergency proposition, and I 
think I can demonstrate to the members of the committee why the 
Congyess should make an 9 for this project. 

r. EDWARDS., We approp ate a ge sum for all the work up and 
down the Mississippi River, and leave it to the Mississippi River Com- 
mission to determine, in its discretion, where the money shall be spent. 

ou, although it looks to 
me as if your argument ought to be presented to the Mississippi River 
Commission. 
MER Coox. It probably will be presented to the Mississippi River Com- 

88 . 

The War Department records of 1913 will show that the Government 
expended there for food and supplies for the purpose of taking care of 
the people E ny HES $600,000, As soon as you have another flood 
the same thing is going to occur again, whereas, if this AP were closed, 
you would not have to d that money to take care o ose people. 

. Epwarps, Has this ever been presented to the Mississippi River 
Commission ? 

Mr. Cook. I do not know. 

Mr. Epwanps. It appears to be a very meritorious proposition, but it 
seems to me it is a question whether this committee will undertake to 
take it out of the hands of the e ger icr River Commission. 

Mr. Cook. We do not ask that. All we ask is that this committee 
wil appropriate an amount sufficlent to enable the commission to 
ahead and finish the work as quickly as possible. 'The members of the 
commission say that they have not the money with which to do it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The ve the funds with which to do it if they 
think it ought to be done and think it is necessary. 

Mr. Cook. Under the present situation all our mail routes are disar- 
ranged. It is now necessary to carry the mail 14 miles out of the way 
because of this condition, and that would be saved if this gap were 
closed as we suggest. In 1912 P rar spent millions of dollars around 
there, and practically the same thing resulted in 1913. 

The CHAIRMAN, One of the reasons why we do not interfere in these 
cases with the te may River Confmission is because the commission 
is pursuing a certain line of policy. That line of policy includes the 
pearing of local contributions; by inquiring among the pens they 
ascertain how much they can put up in a given case, after which they 
determine how much money the Government ought to put into that par- 
ticular project. That is one reason why we do not like to take such 
matters out of the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Mr. Cook. We do not ask that, We thought if this committee would 

ve the commission the sinews of war they could then go ahead and 

ish the work, rushing it through. 

All this property which is now subme is now paying a 4 per cent 
levee tax, a tax of 4 per cent on every dollar's worth we have. But if 
we are going to be submerged right along we will soon not have any 
pro ry left on which to pay the tax. 

r. HuMrFHREYS, The people living around the Yazoo River and in 
that district are troubled m year in very much the same way from 
the water that backs up into the Yazoo River. 

Mr. Cook. We are not asking that this be closed entirely. We are 
asking that a 200-yard gap be left open there, feeling that we can take 
care of that water with our natural streams. Of course, we expect to 


dig a drainage canal. 
the Arkansas River has the Mississippi 


However, I am sure we will be glad to hear 


r. HUMPHREYS. How far u 
River Commission already built its levees? 
Mr. Cook. About 20 miles. 
Mr. HuMPHREYS. Who builds the Arkansas River levees? 
n a Cook. The Mississippi River Commission and the local boards 
ogether. 
r. HuMPHREYS. How far up does that extend? 
Mr. Coox. It comes down. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. Where does it come from? 
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Mr. Cook. It starts at Red Fork and comes south, and- comes within 
about 21 miles of joining the levee extending ion er 
That is our situation. If you can help us we will appreciate it. 
STATEMENT OF MR. C, WARFIELD. 
What reasons do the Mississippi River Commission 
that work? 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ass for not doin 
i r. WARFIELD. They claim they have not the funds with which to do 
t. They recommend that it be done, but for some reason their funds 
have not been able to reach that particular spot and bring the levee 
down to where it should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. They work above and below? 

Mr. WARFIELD. The 
stretch, it seems, is 1 
have levees on both sides of the river. 


The CHAIRMAN. I am under the impression that we will furnish at 
this session of Congress a reasonable amount of funds to ca on that 
work. We not know how much there will be in the bill for the 


be some in the bill, and I expect that in due time, when they reach 
that place, they will spend some money on it. ; T 
Mr. WARFIELD. This, of course, is more expensive work than the en- 


roceed with the 
enlargement work as a part of their m If the funds were avail- 

he Chief of Engineers approved 
e work ought to be finished. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had this matter before the Mississippi River 
Commission, and tbey always claim lack of funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. I suppose they mean they did not regard this par- 
ticular work as of as much ae as some other work. In 1912 
they had three or four million dollars and, I think, the next year they 
had five or six millions. In the last bill they had a little over 


Mr. WanrrELD. We will thank 

j y you for anything you can do for us. 

We feel that this is an emergency propositi 

to fe Aona wien MAT rgency proposition and that the work ought 
Mr. Goopwry. I am obliged to you, 


Mr. Chairman and 
the committee, for your courtesy n and gentlemen of 


in giving us this hearing. 


Pipe Line from Oklahoma to the Gulf. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I desire 
to have published in the DAILY CONGRESSIONAL RECORD house 
concurrent resolution No. 17, by Hunter and Sykes. 


House concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to N $10,000,000 to build a pipe line from Oklahoma 
to the Gulf. 

(By Lewis Hunter, of Comanche, and Sykes, of Tulsa.) 
Whereas the construction and operation of a pipe line from Oklahoma to 
the Gulf of Mexico is feasible and borne out by the following facts: 
First. That Oklahoma is the greatest high grade oil producing area 
n Ae and is without available marketing and transporting 
a es; 
That the monopolistic —— of the Standard Oil Co. to con- 
trol the pipe lines and production has paralyzed the independent 


producers ; 
That the said Standard Oil Co., through their pipe lines and 
monopoly, have from the first discovery of oil in Oklahoma wielded 
such powerful influence that it has obstructed. prerentad, and dis- 
couraged every attempt or semblance of competit on; 

That the independent oll producers and royalty owners must de- 

nd upon the interstate pipe line of the Standard Oil Co. to carry 
heir oll products to the markets of the world, which places them 
Miis at the mercy of the czar method of fixing the price of their 
product ; 

That it would relieve the Indian wards of the Government, who 
are robbed under the present system for lack of adequate market 
for their royalties ; - 

That under the present system the pipe-line companies are crush- 
i the life out of the independent producers in the face of a world- 

de increased demand for both crude and refined oil; 

That the Government is a large consumer both of crude and 
refined oil, and with a pipe line, under present congested conditions, 
would be able to lay up a supply for any emergency that might arise, 
thereby extending relief to per cent of the oil producers of Okla- 
homa who are unable to operate their properties during present 


pe ; 
That the investigation made within the last year by the Secreta’ 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the Navy bear voluminous evi- 
dence of the titanic oil fields of Oklahoma: Be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma 
(the senate concurring), at the Congtess of the United States be, 
and the same is here? earnestly memorialized and requested to make 
an A of $10,000,000 for the building of an oil pipe line to 
the Gulf of Mexico: Provided, That the money appropriated for this 
purpose shall be repaid in 10 annual payments from a tax levied on 
each barrel of oil transported through said pipe line; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded at once to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the President of the Sen- 
ate, our Representatives in Cong the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of the United States ay asking their indorsement. 

Adopted by the house of representatives February E t 5 

a p 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate March 3, 1915. 


M. E. Trapp, 
President of the Scnate. 
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Retirement Pension for Civil-Serviee Employees. 


: J EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. HAMILL.. Mr. Speaker, for a number of years I have 
advocated in this House a plan to provide a retirement pension 
for civil-service employees. I have favored the straight pension, 
whereby the entire cost of pension is borne by the Government, 
as opposed to a contributory plan, according to which the cost 
of the pension is divided between the Government and the 
employee. I believe the straight-pension plan is the more ad- 
vantageous of the two, both from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment and that of the employee. 

I wish to insert in the REcoRD a memorandum on the subject 
of retirement pensions in accordance with the provisions of my 
bill. This memorandum has been prepared for the National As- 
sociation of Civil Service Employees by Mr. Miles M. Dawson, 
u learned and well-recognized authority on the subject. 

'The memorandum is as follows: 


The association contends that retirement pensions should be granted 
outright—i. e. without requistug civil-service employees to contribute 
the whole or any part of the cost of providing the same by deductions 
from their salarles or otherwise—in support of which, through their 
eounsel and actuary, they present their statement and argument, as 
follows: 

I.—Ir is Most DESIRABLE THAT PROVISION BE MADE FOR RETIREMENT 
AND FoR SUPPORT OF SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES, 


That it is desirable to make provision for the retirement of employees 
in the civil service and for pensions to support them when superan- 
nuated is clear upon the following grounds: 

: 1. THE PUBLIC INTEREST IS THUS BEST SERVED. 


The best service will be secured by the introduction of a proper re- 

tirement pension system through securing thereby a better class of ap- 

lor civil-service appointments, through a larger number of 

he best appointees ting financial inducements to quit the service, 

and through the much stronger inducement to render satisfactory serv- 

ice in that dismissal will involve not merely cessation of salary but also 
loss of pension. 

That such may confidently be expected to result is shown by the 
unanimous testimony of all experts upon the subject and of all who 
have had experience with persons working under such a ra acre and it 
is also borne out by the facts in countries which have adopted such a 
system, as is well known to all students of the subject. 1 
. In our own country the experience and practice of 5 
which have oe pension plans also bear witness to this; and public 
systems of providing pensions for superannuated fire department, police 
department, and school o are everywhere appreciated, an 
every step taken or proposed toward, not their abandonment, but 
their perfection. , 


2. IT RESULTS ALSO IN THE MOST ECONOMICAL SERVICE. 


The best is always likely to be the most economical. If the improve- 
ments in quantity and quality of service amount to from 2 per cent to 
4 per cent (depending somewhat upon when one enters the service) of 
the salaries of all Mar bee or 7% per cent of the salaries only of em- 
ployees who persist in the service until retirement age or prior death 
they will more than offset the cost of pensions even on a very liberal 


scale. $ 

There will also be great savings by weiteren. d the service of the 
load of siny; ailing employees who are now the subject of much com- 
plaint by heads of departments and whose service, often deteriorated in 
re: is always more and more defective in quantity as old age over- 
comes them. : 


8. IT IS DEMANDED BY DICTATES OF COMMON HUMANITY, RECOGNIZED THE 
WORLD OVER. 


The claims of employees who have grown old and infirm in the seryice 
to support during their declining years are 5 recognized py 
every man with a conscience and a heart, be he acting as an individu 
or as officer of a government or corporation. The man who would turn 
a domestic servant out to die in the poorhouse after a lifetime of faith- 
ful service would be justly condemned. That this applies in business 
also is every day more and more recognized by individuals, firms, and 
corporations either by just taking care of them by means of light em- 
pet or gifts or by a pension system, 
n the Governments of the world this obligation has also come to be 
nerally acquiesced in. Our own Government is almost the only one 
a civili: country which has not done so openly by providing pen- 
sions. Our failure to do so hitherto has been due chiefly to the following 
reasons: 
1. The rapid growth of our civil service, especially in recent 
has somewhat ob; the need for pensions,'because the proportion o 
ld s young employees has by the vast number of new appointments 
n low. ` 
2. The system of partisan appointments as a reward for political serv- 
ice for a long time caused them to be looked upon as lucrative “ jobs,” 
without much regard for fitness or value of service, and often only as 
stepping-stones to other political preferment; i. e, temporary employ- 


ment. 
3. The N and administrative functions have been e e 
hat not always have the administrative responsibilities r upon 
ongressmen so as to create a true and keen sense of duty in this matter, 
as witnesses their strong disposition, both creditable and natural, to 
make special provision on occasion for old and faithful congressional 
employees whom they know and love while neglecting the duty of mak- 
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ing suitable general provision for employees in the civil service whom 
they usually do not know. 

4. The awkward, largely ineffectual, and always costly and inadvis- 
able subterfuge to which the chiefs of all administrative departments 
perforce resort—viz, retaining on the pay roll the superannuated em- 
pere until actually so feeble as to be unable to come to work at all— 

as veiled and obscured the necessity for retirement pensions. It is 
not too much to say that if ve radeon were to-day to require the dis- 
missal of every civil-service employee over the age of on July 1, 
1914, the distress occasioned by s inhuman but for the service salu- 
oy and businesslike peor would permeate the entire country 
and every Member of the House and Senate would hasten the passage 
of an act granting proper and reasonable service pensions. 

Indeed, whenever now the head of any department is hard-hearted 
enough to attempt this in a small way, it is well known that he is 
besieged by Congressmen and Senators seeking to protect the friends 
of voters residing in their districts, and not infrequently their own 
friends for whose appointments they were sponsors. 

5. It is distinctly discreditable that the eatest 
ment of the world should be behind others 
the plain people while so ready to pension for naval and military serv- 
ice, Presidents' widows, and others. 

All the great civilized countries of Europe provide pensions for civil- 
service employees; among the great nations of the world we &re alone 
in neglecting it. 

It may be argued that salaries and wages are better here; but so 
also are both cost of living and standard of living. 

Moreover, that salaried employees will, in the nature of things, both 
save on the average and in the aggregate less than the self-employ 
and also invest it less safely and wisely, is perfectly well known a 
is borne out by human experience everywhere. 

There are certain to be many such who reach senile incapacity in no 
condition financially to provide for themselves and for those who may 
still be dependent on them. The question is squarely before Members 
of Congress: Shall these old and faithful servants of the American 
people be supported by the peovie of the United States in honor, or 
shall they be supported by the same people as supernumerary burdens 
upon the civil service, for reason 

ey will be supported by us, and that not in almshouses ? 

o that question there can ultimately be but one possible answer: 
Provision will be made by the people of the Unit States for the 
honorable retirement upon moderate pensions of old and faithful civil- 
service employees. 

IL—THE PURPOSES TO BE SERVED BY A CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 
PENSION PLAN, 


1. TO SECURE BETTER SERVICE. 


It is confidently expected that to grant retirement pensions will 
cause a better class, on the whole, to enter the civil service, will en- 
courage the better of them to resist offers of larger salaries outside, 
and will cause more and better service both by increasing their satis- 
faction with the ere dpt en and by making dismissal mean not merely 
cessation of salary but also loss of pension. Such is the road to in- 
creased efficiency. 


2,—TO ECONOMIZE IN THE COST OF THE SERVICE. 


Unquestionably there is yet a strong 5 for the civil service to 
attract chee ose men who would earn smaller incomes in other em- 
ployments, though there has been much improvement in this regard, 
and such are also often dropped from the service. 

That retirement pensions will be granted is a strong inducement to 
precisely those prudent, capable men in every community who would 
prefer to render acceptable public service for moderate pay rather than 
engage in business or a profession for a considerably larger emolument. 
This is not mere theory, but that it has taken place in every country 
where pensions are granted is attested by those who know the facts, 

Such is true economy. 

8,—TO SECURE GREATER PERSISTENCE IN THE SERVICE. 


It is obvious that it is bad, from the standpoints both of efficiency 
and of economy, to train a man in the civil service only to lose his 
services as soon as he really knows his business. This can never be en- 
tirely avoided, as the Government will not often compete, of course, 
with private employers for the services of particular persons; but i 
can be avoided to a very large extent if the reward of long and faithfu) 
service be a re ent pension, for in such case all who definitely 
prefer public service will remain. 

4.—TO RELIEVE THE SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES WHOLLY OR LARGELY INCA- 

PACITATED BY OLD AGE, 


That this is a desideratum requires no argument, 

Any so-called retirement or pension plan which fails to accomplish 
these ends can not be deemed satisfactory. 

III.— WOULD A PLAN OF VOLUNTARY SAVINGS TO PURCHASE OLD-AGH 
ANNUITIES ANSWER THE REQUIREMENTS ? 

Obviously not, because while a few more would perhaps be induced 
to save, precisely those for whose relief a pension is most needed, they 
who for one reason or another will be unable to save, will yet remain 
unprovided for. 

s HN nothing in such a system to answer any one of the four 

uirements : 

. There would not be better service. No casual relation can be 
traced between such a Hm and any one of those things which have 
been enumerated as making for efficiency. 

2. There would be nothing in this to cause men to be willing to accept 
lower emoluments than they could secure elsewhere, therefore nothing 
to psu economy. 

. So far would it be from encouraging persistency that sg gom 
would be likely to quit the service in order to get the privilege of with- 
drawing their ME i 
4. It would not in the least relieve the burden of incapacitated 
employees upon the service. It would not do so in any case until those 
who would now start saving had reached old age with an ample provi- 
sion; it would not then do so as to others for whom the same humani- 
tarian considerations would hold berths; and in such case those who 
had saved would also hang on as now. 

A purely voluntary system is not proposed by vod & These con- 
siderations are therefore presented chiefly because of their applicability 
to other methods which are proposed. - 

IV.—A System or VOLUNTARY SAVINGS, SUBSIDIZED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT, WOULD NOT ANSWER THE REQUIREMENTS. 


9 of such a system has been made at different times. It 
has been tried several times in other countries as well as our 


ular Govern- 
n a matter of justice to 


shows and experience proves that 
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William Manly, lye re of the Institute of Actuaries, copies of 


which will be supplied this committee. 

In the current number (January, 1914) of the Journal of the insti- 
‘tute he gives in an article upon a compulsory contributory scheme pro- 
posed in New South Wales, which he condemns, the following illumi- 
nating and practical statement: 

“Now, the service of the State has a certain attraction on account 
of its permanence and security and the dignity attached to the ap- 
pointment; but it also wants to attract the best talent and best business 


ability, which can always command its value, and it has to pay for it. 
At what price can it secure such men? We are now g of the 
salaried class. There is always some relation between salary without 


pension and salary plus a satisfactory pension; and it is the writer's 
opinion, derived from a long acquaintance with and study of the ques- 
tion, that the diference in the salaries generally is as much as 10 per 
cent; it may be less at the young ages, 3 5 per cent, and 
greater in the case of the high salaries, probably from 15 to per 


cent, and more. 
“Assuming that all enter from 18 to 20 years of and retire, on 
butory pension 


the ave , at 62, or previous incapacity, a noncon 
of one-sixtieth of ize a of last three years’ salary for every year of 


service, the pension not to exceed two-thirds of such average, would 
cost 71 per cent of salaries reckoning interest at 33 r cent, or 
64 per cent of salaries reckoning interest at 4 per cent. y the aver- 


age salary without pension would be £200 a year; how much less would 
a State employee be willing to take if he had such a pension guaran- 
teed to him for faithful service?” 

Mr. Manly makes it that he should be willing to accept from £10 to 
£15 per annum less, continues : 

“But taking the salaried service throughout, we believe that the 
cost of salaries and pension together would not be more than for 
salaries without pension; and the State would have a contented, able, 
and efficient staff, without any extra cost to itself. There is a view, 
we believe a mistaken one, that the men would appreciate the pension 
more if they were made to contribute to its cost. We never came 
across anyone who did not fully appreciate the value of a noncon- 
tributory pension. But sup; the State required that the employee 
should contribute toward the cost; then the whole case assumes a 
different appearance. As the State actually takes from thé employee 
money which belongs to him, an agreement will have to be made by 
which the money deducted will have to be returned on resignation, 
dismissal, or death, and if the ng pa; nts do not amount to 
such deductions the difference will have to returned, otherwise the 
State will be charged with. robbery. , since the employee has 
to make a contribution out of his salary. he will ulre to have the 
salary he would otherwise be content with increased by the amount of 
contribution he will have to make." 

IX.—A COMPULSORY-ASSESSMENT PLAN WOULD ALSO Nor ANSWER THE 
REQUIREMENTS. 

If, instead of requining contributions on the basis of the income to be 
furnished after retirement being purchased by the accumulations of the 
employees’ own contributions, whether or not the same are supple- 


mented by accumulations of the employer's contributions, the ons 
were provided for by compulsory contributions um the 
employees as needed to supply e require- 


nsions pent emer d payable, 
ments would be better answe in some particulars. 

For instance, no question would perhaps arise about return, of an 
employee's contributions in event of his death or his disability or his 
voluntary retirement before the fixed age for retirement if it were 
understood that they were mere assessments and were paid out Imme- 
niate upon their receipt. 

In like manner presumably no strong demand would be made that 
the amount contributed over and above the amount received in pensions 
be returned in event of death after the retirement age. 

These things would render it unnecessary to collect a dollar more 
than the amounts actually payable to the old and faithful 2 1 ees 
who survive the retirement age during the remainder of their 1 time. 
It would reduce the deductions from salaries at least one-half—the 
amount can be approximately arrived at if the necessary data can be 
had—and if employees out of their salaries really oupas to supply the 
rewards to their superannuated comrades for old and faithful service, or 
aay. part of them, they would surely prefer to do it this way. 

his is not mere assertion on the part of the subscriber hereto. The 
instances in this country of provision by labor unions for their 
comrades are of that character; and, as rds one of the oldest and 
strongest of them, when consulting him about possible extensions of 
— — its representatives required that only such a plan be 

n. 

The association of civil-service employees which preceded this, more 
than 10 years ago, also in consultation with him professionally, through 
its resentatives made it clear that, if a con PUR was una- 
voidable, one which did not call for large accumulations and which 
would extract as little as possible from the meager incomes of civil- 
service employees would be preferred, 3 

The same general 5 was taken by virtually all the trade- 
unionists of ce in D regent to the compulsory-savings old-a 
annuity law enacted in 1910; precisely what was the nature of th 
opposition was described to the subscriber hereto by their leaders while 
he was in Europe on an investigation in behalf of the United States 
p herero teils intendin 

erefore, while no means intending to ress the willl ess of 
this association or its members—they have voted against all . 


tory plans xA immense majority—that contribution be demanded of 


riber hereto expresses his opinion that this would be the 
least objectionable form, es ally if the Government contribute at 
least half, precisely because it would cost least. 

Such a plan, by reason of resentment at the enforced contribution, 
would not make for the good of the service. It would not be economi- 
cal, for it would not attract to the service those who could command 
higher salaries elsewhere, It would make for permanency and it would 

eve the service now. 

X.—STRAIGHT-OUT SERVICE PENSIONS COMPLETELY ANSWER ALL 

REQUIREMENTS, 
M Cees fyi service pensions are deemed the best and cheapest by vir- 
a 


Experience approves their verdict; for while contributo lans are 
often and, indeed, 35 


Among those who have so abandoned contributory for noncontributory 

ed, the Government of Great Britain and the 
: rand Trunk- Railway Co. of Canada, both after a thorough trial of the 
ormer. 


In the United States nearly all large employers who have done any- 


about it have nted ce ons. outright. Amo these 
— . — mentioned the United States Steel Co —— International 
New York Central Railroad 


Harvester c Pennsylvania Railway 


North Western Railway Co., Southern Pacific Railroad 


ps es and firms could be 
added to this list. Almost the only contributory plans are to be found 
in the special cases of— 
Hs and trust companies—pensions largely for employees with big 
aries ; 
Publie schools—an assessment system, greatly resented, though 
deductions are most moderate. 

The plan of out-and-out service pensions is cheaper in the long run, 
as has shown, because it involves the payment of no money to any 
person except an employes retired as superannuated. 

It is also cheaper use it tends to make employees contented with 
their salaries, whereas the contributory plans produce precisely the 
pogoste sentiment. 

t is also a because it does not involve the accumulation of 
large funds Ín the bands of the Government or of trustees—always a 
pe 


Likewise, because it Imposes no DOMINE responsibility upon the Gov- 
ernment, as for custody and e investment or for guaranty of 
earn 
It also avoids the complicated and difficult problem of 8 
the sufficiency and solvency of such a fund, a problem which in 
contributory systems calls for—though it does not often ve—the 
skilled attention of actuarles, Thus, the plight of insolvent funds—a 
steady accompaniment of all public contributory schemes in this coun- 
so far—and the alternative of costly expert attention are both 
A moderate expenditure to investigate costs at the outset is 
—— sil mat will be required, as regards such service, under a serv- 
sion n. 
ut most important of all is that such a plan completely fulfills all 


uirements. 

t makes for service. The employees are always pleased with 
it; not necessarily humbly teful, for it is not a cure for everything, 
but appreciative and with better esprit du corps. 

It conduces to economy. 

Such is attained only by attracting men to the service who are worth 
more elsewhere than they will receive in the civil service. A good 
pension system will do this. 

It greatly increases persistency in the service, and thus also efficiency, 
Its influence is constantly to hold good men and to cause them 
make themselves sure of the pension by giving full and efficient service. 

There is no greater waste than to train men and then let 


pensions for civil-service maps ton eg upon examination, at the expense 

of the Public Treasury, is clear avag 

the prudent, economical, wise, and humane the Congress of 

the United States to adopt and put into effect without delay. 
Respectfully submitted. 


MILES M. Dawson, 
Counselor at Law, Consulting Actuary. 
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Hon. Edwin A. Merritt, Jr., Late a Representative from the 
State of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 7, 1915. 


The House had under consideration House resolution 725, as follows: 

*Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that an 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of the Hon. 
SERENO E. PAYNE, late a Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of New York, and to the memory of the Hon. EDWIN A. 
MERRITT, Jr. late a Member of the House of Representatives from the 
State of New York. 


Venere ig That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the families of the deceased.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, death lays a heavy toll 
upon the House of Representatives. It exempts no group from 
its levy. We have just paid merited tribute to the memory 
of the late Sereno E. Payne. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he had served in the House with distinction. We now 
commemorate the services of another Member from the State 
of New York who has been called from this life. His service 
in the House was too brief to enable him to attain command- 
ing place in it. Protracted ill health prevented the advance- 
ment otherwise possible even in his shortened career. Few who 
knew him, however, were not convinced that, had EDWIN A. 
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Mnngrrr, Jr. been spared for long service in this body, he 
would have won the confidence of the House by his 

and sagacity, his wide knowledge, and by virtue of his peculiar 
capacity for constructive work in a legislative body. He was 
hardly known to the Members of the House. The confidence of 
his friends in the brilliancy of his career was based upon an 
intimate knowledge of his work in the Legislature of the State 
of New York. 

Gifted with a powerful physique, his was a commanding fig- 
ure. Highly educated and widely read, his logical and reten- 
tive mind was stored with a mass of useful information which 
he commanded with facility. Possessed of the peculiar gifts 
which adapt some men preeminently for a parliamentary ca- 
reer, his great talents had been utilized in the preparation of 
many important laws which to-day are of inestimable benefit 
to the State of New York. 

With his training, experience, knowledge, and adaptability 
he would unquestionably have been a valued and influential 
Member of the House had he lived sufficiently long to have had 
full opportunity to display in this new field his wonderful gifts. 
Inscrutable, indeed, however, are the ways of Divine Providence. 
His predecessor, the late George R. Maltby, had had an equally 
brilliant career in the Legislature of the State of New York. 
Like Mr. Mrnnrrr he had been the leader of his party and then 
speaker of the assembly. He had also served in the senate for a 
number of years, while Mr. Mergirr’s service had been confined 
to the assembly. After a brief service here, during which he 
had demonstrated his value to the House, he was un 
called to another life. The brevity of the service of these two 
men from the same district, after their useful careers in the 
State legislature, is a unique coincidence. 

Either one of them would have achieved distinction had his 
Service been sufficiently extended. 

Those who knew Mr. Merrirr admired him sincerely. He had 
a most attractive personality and, despite his unusual gifts, was 
modest and attracted and attached men to him. 

For many years I enjoyed his acquaintance. Familiar with 
his activity in the field he quit to take up the duties of this 
body, I was one of those who believed that he would speedily 
impress his personality upon the House. 

In his death the country has lost a capable and a useful 
public servant, his family and friends one who will long be 
mourned for his many good and lovable qualities. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 29, 1915. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 20975) —— xc eere gr 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am not a mili- 
tary nor a naval expert. My only excuse in nsking for time in 
this debate, when there are so many older and abler men who 
desire to discuss this question, is the fact that in the judgment 
of many people our Army and Navy problems are the most im- 
portant and vital questions that our people have to consider 
to-day. 

The question as to whether or not we are to continue to ap- 
propriate the huge sums for our Army and Navy that we have 
been appropriating, and thereby become one of the great mili- 
tary powers of the world, is a question of vital importance to 
Amerieans living and unborm. 

During the last 17 years Congress has appropriated more 
than three and a half billion dollars for our Army and our 
Navy. 

The total agricultural wealth of our Nation is estimated at 
only about $40,000,000,000, yet in less than one-quarter of a cen- 
tury the representatives of the people have voted for war an 
amount equal to almost one-eleventh of the total agricultural 
wealth of our country. 

In 1897, the last year of the Cleveland administration, our 
Army appropriations amounted to $23,000,000 and our Navy 
appropriations to $33,000,000, and in 1913, the last year of 
President Taft’s administration, 16 years later, the Army bill 


carried an appropriation of $90,000,000 and the Navy bill 
$144,000,000. : 

In those 16 years, from spending the sum total of $56,000,000 
a year for Army and Navy we have jumped to an expenditure 
of shoni $235,000,000 a year, an increase of more than 400 per 
cen 

For the 17 years ending in 1897 our appropriations for the 
Army and Navy amounted to about $800,000,000, or about $400,- 
000,000 for running each line of the service, while in the 17 
years since 1897 our appropriations for Army and Navy have 
increased to about $3,500,000,000. 

The fact is that our appropriations for war have increased 
to such an extent that to-day more than 60 per cent of all of 
the expenditures of the Government outside of the Post Office 
Department are appropriated for the upkeep of our Navy and 
our Army and for pensions. 

Think of it! A Nation dedicated to peace, with no desire for 
war or conquest, is permitting its representatives to appropri- 
ate more than one-half of its revenues for war and the results 
of war; and still we are told that we are unprepared for war 
and that much larger appropriations must be made if we are 
to avoid war. 

When will the end come, may I ask? When will we have 
squandered enough of the people’s money to have reached that 
stage when the jingoist and the alarmist will think that we 
can safely rest on past expenditures for our public defense? 

It does seem, Mr. Chairman, that it would be a godsend to 
this country if we could get back to the good old days when 
American ideals and our territorial isolation were considered 
our greatest protection from foreign foes. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson], who has just 
addressed this House, has indulged in his annual effort to ter- 
rorize the American people into the belief that our country. 
stands in the shadow of a war with Japan, 

Ever since the distinguished gentleman from Alabama first 
came to Congress, several years ago, and prior to his entrance 
into congressional life, he has been the victim of what might 
be termed “the Japanese nightmare,” and has been working 
overtime in an attempt to impress the American people with 
the belief that this country is in need of a larger Army and a 
larger Navy in order to repel his imaginary foreign foe. 

Of course, all men are entitled to their opinions upon all sub- 
jects; but as I view the situation, Mr. Chairman, all this talk 
about our country being attacked by Japan or any other coun- 
try is not even respectable nonsense. The so-called Japanese 
peril is a pure figment of imagination and has not a single fact 
upon which to stand. 

Japan at the present time is trying to work out her own des- 
tiny in her own way, and there is absolutely no evidence that 
the Japanese people have any desire to make trouble for this 
country. Japan's financial &nd economie problems, together 
with her distance, 4,000 miles from our shores, would make it 
absolutely impossible for her to give this country any trouble 
in the way of sending against our shores an invading host, even 
if her people were so disposed to act toward our country. 

The gentleman from Alabama is not satisfied with two dread- 
naughts a year as an addition to our Navy; he would have an 
increase of four or five dreadnaughts a year, with the accom- 
panying quota of auxiliary cruisers, submarines, destroyers, 
transports, and so forth. If this specially appointed guardian 
of our national defense could have his way, our naval appropri- 
ation would carry $300,000,000 a year instead of about $140,- 
000,000. But the gentleman from Alabama has a rival on the 
floor of this House who bids fair to divide with him the honors 
and laurels of his position. 

For years the gentleman from Alabama has stood alone the 
sole and valiant champion of militarism in our country, but 
recently his distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER], has jumped into the arena and achieved 
much fame as a jingoist, terrorizer, and exploiter of an un- 
defended country. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
récently awakened to the fact that his country is terribly unpre- 
pared for war. He has been in Congress for many years, repre- 
senting the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, “asleep at the 
switch," it would seem, all these years, but suddenly, it appears, 
awakens and announces to the world that, upon investigation, 
he finds that his country is terribly unprepared for war, and it 
is the duty of Congress to appropriate not for the construction 
of 4 or 5 dreadnaughts a year, but for 20 or 30 dreadnaughts at 
once, and to provide a standing Army of a half a million men. 

This eloquent and new-found champion of militarism does not 
even stop to count the cost of his extraordinary plans. It mat- 
ters little to him what his program might cost the taxpaying 
public, whether the sum be a half a billion or a billion of dollars 
extra a year; sufficient is, that he has become obsessed with 
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the idea that Germany and England, now locked in the greatest 
war that the world has ever known, will when they get free 
from each other, attack this country, and we must be prepared 
for that attack, no matter what the cost may be. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], in his fear 
of a German or an English invasion of our country, is just as 
much of a rainbow chaser, in my judgment, as the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Honsox] in his ravings about a Japanese 
invasion of our country. 

Why should the German people desire to invade our country 
or come over here and fight their own blood? Germany has 
always been our friend; and I do not believe that the idea of 
attacking our country has ever entered the minds of a German 
eitizen, official, or ruler of the German people. We have among 
our citizens millions and millions of the sons and daughters of 
Germany and their descendants, and they constitute, in my judg- 
ment, as patriotic an element of our citizenship as we have; and 
in case of war between the United States and the fatherland I 
am satisfied that the sons and daughters of Germany who have 
found a home in this country would rally to a man under the 
Stars and Stripes and resist with their lives the efforts of an 
army from the fatherland to invade our country. 

England will never attack us, partly because she would be 
fighting her own kin and partly because she knows that such 
an attack on our country would result to her in the loss of 
Canada. Canada’s unprotected frontier and proximity to the 
United States will always serve as a protection for this country 
from a war with Great Britain. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the need of an ade- 
quate Army and an adequate Navy, but there seems to be a 
lack of definiteness on the part of the users of these terms as to 
just what is meant by an adequate Army and an adequate 
Navy. Adequate for what purpose? Adequate for defensive 
purposes or for offense? I am in favor of an adequate Army 
and an adequate Navy for this country, but my army and my 
navy are for defense. 

It is submitted that no country needs as large an army or 
navy for defensive purposes as for offensive purposes. 

Germany supposed that she had an adequate navy for de- 
fensive purposes before this war, and it would appear that in 
this Judgment she was correct, but if she would desire a navy 
for offensive purposes in order to gain and retain control of the 
seas she would have required a navy larger than those of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia combined. If we are to have an ade- 
quate Navy, must it be a Navy large enough to match the 
Navies of England, Germany, Russia, France, and Italy com- 
bined, or must it be a Navy large enough to match the Navies 
of England, Germany, and France combined? When will we 
know when we have squandered enough of the people's money 
to have an adequate Navy? 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that we have to-day an adequate 
Navy for this country, and it is no surprise that we have an 
adequate Navy for defensive purposes, for the reason that in 
the past 20 years or more we have spent $500,000,000 more for 
Navy preparations than any other country in the world with 
the exception of Great Britain. 

There are some advocates of a larger Navy on the floor of 
this House who do not hesitate to say that our Navy is inferior 
to that of Germany; yet the fact remains that our country has 
appropriated $500,000,000 more in the past 16 years than 
has Germany for her Navy. There are some advocates of a 
larger Navy who contend that our Navy is inferior to the Navy 
of France, and yet during the past 17 years we have spent over 
$700,000,000 more on our Navy than France has on hers. 

A year ago when the naval appropriation bill was before the 
House Judge WirnEzsPOoN, of Mississippi, demonstrated to my 
complete satisfaction—and I believe to the complete satisfac- 
tion of most Members of this House—that from the standpoint of 
destructive force and gun power our Navy was superior to that 
of Germany, and second only to the Navy of Great Britain. A 
year ago, it is true, the German Navy was superior to our 
Navy from the standpoint of tonnage, but as à result of the 
sale or destruction in the present war of some 45 German ships, 
our Navy to-day is superior to the Navy of Germany, not only 
from the standpoint of gun power and destructive force, but also 
from the tonnage standpoint, and our Navy stands to-day the 
second strongest Navy in the world, England's Navy alone being 
stronger. I say that our Navy stands second in the world from 
the standpoint of tonnage, destructive force, and gun power, but 
from the standpoint of the men behind the guns our Navy is 
more than the equal of any other navy in the world. 

It would seem that while we were building 12 and 13 inch 
guns Germany was building 11 and 12 inch guns, and that while 
we were building 18 and 14 inch guns Germany was building 12 


and 13 inch guns. In other words, we have preceded Germany 
in building large-caliber guns, and that is why a year ago, with 
less tonnage than the German Navy, our Navy had a greater 
destructive force. 

It is said that as an explanation of this the Germans point 
out that they built smaller bore guns because of the foggy con- 
ditions of the Baltic and the North Seas, where their naval 
battles would undoubtedly be fought, and where the range of 
contest would be much shorter than in other waters where there 
are no fogs, and in such conditions smaller bore guns would be 
just as efficient as larger bore guns, 

It was also stated that a large majority of the German ves- 
sels of war have been constructed with such small coal bunkers 
that they could not venture on a long foreign voyage. This is 
an indication of the belief that the German Navy was con- 
Structed for naval battles near home, and a rather conclusive 
argument that the German Navy was constructed solely for 
defensive purposes. 

A great many persons are of the belief that Germany, France, 
and other European countries are the only nations that have 
placed upon the backs of their subjects the heavy taxes of 
militarism. 

I was astonished upon investigation to learn that during the 
past 17 years the United States has spent about three and a 
half billion dollars in preparing for war, and that during that 
same period she has spent $500,000,000 more for Navy purposes 
than Germany has spent, and $700,000,000 more than France. 

Since 1910 we have appropriated $120,000,000 more for our 
Navy than has Germany and $200,000,000 more than France 
has appropriated for her navy, and yet the advocates of a 
bigger navy declare that both Germany and France have better 
navies than we have. 

It would seem that instead of introducing a resolution for 
the purpose of investigating our unpreparedness for war the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
would have introduced a resolution for the purpose of investi- 
gating what has become of the immense sums spent by our 
country for Navy purposes in the past 17 years. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. HOBSON. I believe that years ago if we had had a 
commission for national defense we would not have had all of 
these expenditures. 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Well, if the commission had 
been made up of the character of men who have been testifying 
before your committee, we would have spent a great deal more 
money than we have expended, 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman understands that the gentle- 
men comprising this commission would be Members of the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Such a composition might be all 
right, but we would want to leave off that commission those men 
who dream of wars and battles on land and sea by night and 
by day, and men who are directly or indirectly interested im 
the commercial or official phases of war. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. PADGETT. You were talking about the differences in 
expenditures. I think I can give the gentleman a statement 
that wil clarify the situation and relieve his mind. Just, for 
instance, in one year we have paid our men in the Navy $44,- 
300,000; Germany, having a conscript system, paid $11,400,000, 
a difference of $33,000,000 in favor of the United States as 
against Germany on the pay of men alone. For provisions 
the United States paid $8,600,000; Germany paid $900,000; for 
clothing the United States paid $1,400,000; Germany paid 
$140,000. In other words, we have paid ten times as much on 
that item. Now, if you will run that through the number of 
€ » of which you have been speaking, you will get that 
solution. 

Now, then, in the year 1913 the United States approprinted 
for new construction $35,315,000 and Germany appropriated 
$53,568,000, so that you will see that we put our money up for 
men and Germany puts hers in ships. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ours are volunteers? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it is not hard to understand the dif- 
ference in expenditures. 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. I thank the chairman of the 
committee for the information that he has given to the House, 
and I presume, according to his statement, that if we were to 
have attempted to have a Navy the size of England’s it would 
cost us a great deal more than England's Navy because of the 
pay we grant to our men and officers. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly; and everything else. Everything 
here is on a higher price level than in Germany. 
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Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. The distinguished gentleman, 
chairman of the committee, has given us another reason why 
this country should never enter upon a career of competition 
with the European countries in the matter of military and 
naval policies, and why the programs of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HossoN] would absolutely bankrupt this country. 

Not only have our appropriations for the Navy been excessive 
as compared with those of other countries, but we find upon 
investigation that our appropriations for the Army have also 
been excessive. 

We have to-day a standing Army of about a hundred thousand 
men. The Army appropriation bill carried this year more than 
$100,000,000, making the cost to this country of each man in 
the Army $1,000 annually. 

Germany had a standing army of 700,000 men when the war 
broke out, and the cost of that army never exceeded $250,000,000. 

If we were to maintain a standing Army the size of Germany, 
as some of our ex-Chiefs of Staff would have us do, or as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts believes we ought to do, it would 
cost us all the way from five to seven hundred millions of 
dollars a year to do it. 

Some one has said that the military systems of Europe have 
put a soldier on every workingman's back. The new apostles of 
militarism in this country would put two soldiers on every 
American laboring man's back. 

'There are reasons why England, Germany, Itussia, and France 
should possess large armies and navies. Their geographical 
location, racial conditions, and commercial conflicts all tend to 
bring about a situation that demands armies and navies, while, 
on the other hand, our geographical situation and our cosmo- 
politan population, made up of representatives of every race in 
the world, render unnecessary large armies and navies in order 
that we may be protected from foreign invasion. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt at all that war is the 
greatest scourge that has ever afflicted the human race. War is 
morally wrong and utterly destructive of the highest ideals and 
humanizing influence of every civilization. When Gen. Sherman 
stated that war was “hell,” he shocked a great many good 
people; but there can be no doubt at all that if the great 
Federal commander was permitted to return to earth and view 
the results of the present European conflict, and see war-torn 
and blood-soaked Europe in a modern war, he would agree that 
his characterization of war was entirely too mild and that a new 
word should be coined to describe the horrors of a modern war. 

Mr. Chairman, in the decade prior to the commencement of 
the present European contest there was more peace talk and 
more organized efforts in behalf of an international peace propa- 
ganda and more distinguished citizens of all the countries of 
Europe at work on the great problem of international peace 
than at any other time in the history of the world. Yet during 
that same period—a period practically of profound peace in 
Europe and America—there was more money spent for battle- 
ships and fortifications in preparation for war than at any other 
like period in the history of the world. 

During that decade two international peace conferences had 
been held, and the rulers of every nation on earth had vied 
with each other in paying fulsome tribute to the dove of inter- 
national peace, but after each conference and before the echoes 
of the eloquent tributes to international peace had died away, 
each nation participating in such conferences provided for 
larger armies, for more guns and ammunition, for more battle- 
ships and fortifications. 

A third international peace conference was finally called, the 
delegates to which, from the great powers of the earth, were 
about to assemble when the six great European countries, 
whose rulers had been outspoken advocates of international 
peace, were suddenly plunged into the greatest war the world 
has ever known, a contest that has developed into the most sor- 
rowful tragedy in all history. 

I do not care to enter upon a discussion as to the causes of 
the European war; suffice for me to know that ordinary ex- 
perience and common sense ought to have told the people and 
rulers of Europe that the inevitable result of the European 
policy of arming to the teeth, so to speak, must be a great and 
disastrous war. Hundreds of millions and billions of dollars 
had been spent in organizing invincible armies and building 
up-to-date navies, and that the military leaders of these coun- 
tries should not be averse to a trial of strength of their re- 
spective engines of war is not unusual and was to be expected. 

That the diplomacy of Europe could have avoided the present 
unfortunate struggles if their respective countries had not been 
so well prepared for war no student of recent events can doubt. 

In one sense the present European war is a result of the 
pernicious doctrine furnished to the world by the advocates 


of large armies and large navies, to wit, “The way to keep 
the peace is to prepare for war“; in other words, if we are 
to have a peace it must be an armed peace. This doctrine that 
has so well suited the purposes of military men and war con- 
tractors of all countries has been responsible to a large extent 
for the extraordinary preparations for war in this country and 
in foreign countries during a time of profound peace. 

These advocates of larger armies and larger navies desire 
peace, of course; but the peace that they would have is an 
armed peace, because any other kind of a peace would not open 
opportunities for military men or yield profits to those inter- 
ested in the possibility of larger armies and larger navies. 

Mr. Chairman, there are at work to-day in this country 
agencies manufacturing sentiment, with the view of making 
possible each year larger appropriations for our Army and our 
Navy. The Navy and Army experts in and out of service and 
their cousins and relatives are all busily at work trying to im- 
press the American people with the danger from foreign foes. 

The Army contractors, the battleship builders, the manufac- 
turers of all kinds of munitions of war are deeply interested 
in the continuation of the large Army and Navy appropriations 
that have come out of our Congresses in the past 17 years, and 
I have no doubt at all but that there are a great many good 
citizens, men who have no sons in the Army or Navy, men who 
have no Navy or Army connections themselves or who have no 
financial interests in the building of battleships or cruisers, who 
are sincerely of the opinion that our country is in great danger 
from foreign foes, and that we must have a larger Navy and a 
greater standing Army if even to secure which our Army and 
Navy appropriations must be increased to $500,000,000 a year. 
These men are honestly deluded by the Hobsons and Gardners 
in Congress and their prototypes in Army and Navy life, men 
who think of war, and who dream of battleships, and some 
of them who find it quite profitable to have the people accept 
the doctrine that an armed peace is the only peace that our 
country can have. 

These forces, Mr. Chairman, operating particularly in this 
country since the Spanish War, have succeeded in their efforts, 
and have brought this country to that point when we are one 
of the great military countries of the world, when our people 
are beginning to feel the tax of an Army and armaments. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been an effort in this debate to char- 
acterize every Member on the floor of this House who is opposed 
to the two-battleship proposition of this bill as a no-Navy man 
and a no-Army man. Such a charge is untrue and unjust. I am 
opposed to the ordering of two battleships at this time; I am not 
opposed to an adequate Navy for defensive purposes. I do not 
believe that we are warranted at this time in ordering the 
expenditure of thirty or forty millions of dollars of the people's 
money in the construction of two battleships that the lesson of 
the present war may teach us are worthless in naval warfare of 
the future. 

We have to-day, without the laying of another keel for a 
battleship, an adequate Navy, and more than an adequate Navy 
for defensive purposes. In fact, since the development of the 
submarine and its wonderful accomplishments in the present 
war, it would seem that battleships and dreadnaughts are to 
play a minor part in the naval warfare of the future. 

In the Baltic Sea and the North Sea are anchored and har- 
bored three of the largest navies in the world. In the northern 
part of the Baltie lies at anchor the Russian fleet. In the 
southern part of that same sea is safely harbored the German 
fleet. The German fleet is three times the size of the Russian 
fleet, yet the Russian fleet is protected from the German fleet 
by mines and submarines. Out in the North Sea lies the great- 
est navy in the world, and a few hundred miles away is the 
Germany Navy, many times smaller than the English Navy, 
yet the German seaports and harbors are absolutely protected 
from the destructive force of England's greatest dreadnaughts 
by mines and submarines. 

I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that naval officers will be slow 
to admit that their floating palaces, their battleships, cruisers, 
and dreadnaughts, are things of the past; but whether they 
admit it or not, the recent contest in the North Sea between 
the forces of Germany and England, wherein the English ad- 
miral in command of one of the strongest and largest vessels 
afloat ordered a retreat, not because he was afraid of the Ger- 
man ships that he was chasing, but because he feared the 
Germany submarines. 

There can be no question at all, Mr. Chairman, but that our 
coast line from Maine to Florida and from Washington to Cali- 
fornia can be protected with a hundred submarines, so that it 
would be absolutely impossible for a foreign vessel to land 
on our shores. But submarines do not cost enough of money to 
satisfy those patriots who have been spending large sums of 
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money in the propaganda for a larger Navy and larger Army. 
You can build 30 or 40 submarines for what it will cost to con- 
struct a single dreadnought, and that is the one reason why a 
systematic effort has been made and is being made to discredit 
the work of the submarine. 

If the present war teaches any one lesson it is that the sub- 
marine is becoming an important factor in naval warfare; that 
as a destroyer of hugh battleships and of ships of commerce it 
has no equal, and that the navy of the future will be more a 
navy of aeroplanes and submarines and fast cruisers than of 
battleships and dreadnaughts. 

Mr. Chairman, some one has said that if we are to maintain 
the Monroe doctrine we must have control of the seas. In 
answer to such a statement it is sufficient to observe that when 
we first promulgated the Monroe doctrine we did not have ships 
enough to be entitled to call them a navy. There was never a 
time in our history when we needed a large navy and a large 
army less than at the present time. 'The European countries 
that some alarmists think might some day attack us are now 
engaged in a long and desperate struggle that will make it im- 
possible for them to carry on any wars of foreign conquest for 
at least a quarter of a century. 

Our great advantage as a nation, Mr. Chairman, lies in our 
isolation from the rest of the world, with our wonderful 
natural resources, in our unbounded wealth whereby we are able 
to support ourselves without receiving shipments of food or 
clothing from the world, not only for months but for years and 
for all time. A war of aggression toward this country by any 
European nation would punish those countries more than it 
would punish our country. In recent years the world has be- 
come a large family, as the present war has demonstrated, and 
it will not be possible for one nation to inflict injury on an- 
other nation without injuring itself for some time. 

It is true we have no large standing Army. We do not need 
one. The history of our country from Bunker Hill down to 
Santiago plainly demonstrates that the American volunteer sol- 
dier is equal to every emergency. 

Along down the line of American history he has won imper- 
ishable glory upon all the battle fields of the Republic. 

While we have not a large standing Army, it is true, we have 
an Army of 16,000,000 of free men following the arts of peace 
who will rise as a man in defense of their country and their 
ees flag against any foreign foe about to invade our 
shores. 

All our country has to do, Mr. Chairman, is to be true to its 
ideals—to its history—and we will be left alone to work out 
our problem, thé greatest problem ever given a people to solve, 
the problem of the self-government of man. 

Mr. Chairman, our country has no fear from foreign foes, If 
we have any foes the foes are internal ones. 

The problems that we will have to solye—the social and 
industrial problems, problems regarding the equitable distribu- 
tion of the fruits of labor, the problem of labor and capital— 
are not the problems that can be solved with glistening bayonets 
and battleships. 

Mr. Chairman, if the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
have been spent in the past 10 years by our Government on 
our Navy and our Army had been spent in trying to better some 
of our social and industrial problems and to conquer some of 
the enemies that are gnawing at the vitals of our national life, 
our country would be better off to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not vote for this bill; I can not con- 
sistently vote for two battleships at this time. 

In the first place, the construction of two battleships at this 
time is a reckless waste of money, because before the said 
battleships can have any possible use in foreign wars they will 
have become obsolete and will be used for target practice. 

Again, it would seem that this is the time when our country, 
which has been talking so much for peace and which has done 
so much for international peace, should take the lead—the em- 
phatie lead—in stopping the building of large and useless 
armaments. 

We are not involved in the European conflict, and I hope we 
will not become involved in it. Then why not let our country 
declare a nayal holiday for our country alone as an example to 
the military-ridden countries of the world? In the long-looked- 
for time prayed for by saints and sages, the hope of humanity, 
when swords are to be converted into plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooks, our country, that has always been the hope 
of suffering humanity for all the world, serving as a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of light by night, should take the 
lead in this great movement for the disarmament of the nations 
of the world. 
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HON. DANIEL J. MoGILLICUDDY, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 1, 1915, 


On House resolution 741, as follows: 

“Resolwed, That the business of the House be now suspended in order 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
+ ergs GoopwiN, late a Member of this House from the State of 


Maine, 

Resolved e as a particular mark of t to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his hed public career the 
House at the E lh ie of these exercises stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


— That d „Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
widow of the deceas 

Mr. ee Mr. Speaker, to pay a richly de- 
served tribute to the life, character, and publie services of our 
deceased friend and colleague, the Hon. Forrest GOODWIN, is 
the solemn duty of this hour. 

Death is always sad, but in the case of our friend it was 
unusually and impressively pathetic. 

He had just achieved what was probably one of the highest 
ambitions of his life, the opportunity to serve his country, and 
particularly the people of his district, where he was beloved 
and admired, in the Halls of the American Congress. 

Some of the most distinguished sons of his native State had 
represented that district in Congress, and it was undoubtedly 
his worthy and commendable ambition to emulate their illus- 
trious careers on the floor of this House. 

Let me say that in my judgment few men come to this Con- 
gress better equipped to discharge its high and important duties 
than Forrest GOODWIN. 

He brought to the task talents of a high order, a matured 
mind stored with valuable information and disciplined not only 
in intellectual pursuits but in the stern school of practical 
experience. 

A brilliant future lay before him. But, alas, he sat in this 
historic Chamber but little more than a month when the angel 
of death beckoned him away. A sad and impressive lesson to us 
all of the uncertainty of these worldly ambitions and careers. 

The story of his life is typical of the average ambitious New 
England boy and man. 

He was born in a small Maine town, of parents poor in this 
world’s goods, but self-reliant, independent, self-sustaining, hard- 
working people who feared God, loved their neighbors, and did 
no man injustice—the best possible school out of which to 
graduate a real man. 

Under these conditions he was reared and upon his young 
mind were impressed lessons of economy, thrift, self-reliance, 
prudence, and foresight. And in his young heart was impressed 
the greatest of all human lessons—the lesson of sympathy for 
his fellow man. In the well-disposed mind these lessons early, 
learned in the school of adversity are not forgotten in the later 
days of comfort, plenty, and prosperity. 

Forrest GOODWIN was preeminently a successful man, and his 
success was achieved under conditions that reflect upon him the 
highest type of credit. 

He had neither wealth, social influence, nor political power to 
aid him until he won them by his own efforts. 

But he had an honest heart and a clear, right-thinking mind. 
To these God-given qualities he added industry, thrift, fidelity, 
and a determination to win. 

Undoubtedly his greatest success was in the chosen profession 
of his life—the law. 

Notwithstanding his great promise of success in the field of 
politics and sta upon which he had just entered, 
I am not sure but it would have been his choice to rest his 
reputation in the field of his chosen profession. It was here 
= he spent the best years of his life and gave all that was in 


m^ had all the qualities of an eminently successful lawyer. 
He had a keen, mind that absorbed legal principles 


and applied them to given facts in a case with surprising accu- 
racy and effect. 

His eloquence and logic &s an advocate before a jury were 
irresistible. 
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On questions of law before the court his opinions were always 
received with the profoundest consideration and respect. 

But, to my mind, one of the greatest elements of his success 
in the law was that he possessed the confidence both of the jury 
and the court. They trusted him not only as a lawyer but as 
a man; and when a man has won the trust of his fellow men, 
and not abused it, he has laid the surest foundation for true and 
lasting success. R 

Such a man was Forrest GoopwiN. His people, who knew 
him best, loved and trusted him; and he, in turn, loved and 
trusted them. 

His charming personality, warm and sympathetic nature, won 
for him innumerable friends. 

He was a delightful companion, a broad-minded and cultured 
gentleman. 

He never forgot the comfort and happiness of others, and to 
contribute to them was his own greatest joy. 

But our friend and colleague has gone. His death was, in- 
deed, untimely and all too soon. But in this hour of tribute to 
his memory his friends have this consoling thought—his name 
and fame are now secure. By every standard that measures the 
worth of men he stands eminently among the foremost sons of 
his native State. In this thought in closing I am reminded of 
Tennyson's tender and consoling lines to his friend: 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet! 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 


Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 


A Bureau for Farm Women. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, : 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on January 27, 1915, I intro- 
duced a bill * To provide for the establishment, operation, and 
management of a bureau to be known as the Farm Women's 
Bureau in the Department of Agriculture." 

This measure was drafted at the suggestion of some of the 
officials of the American Branch of the International Congress 
of Farm Women, an organization which is doing a splendid work 
among the women cn the farms of this country. 

The following is a copy of my bill: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of this act shall be the Farm 
Women's Bureau act“ 

Src.2. That there is hereby created in the Agricultural Department 
of the United States a bureau to be known as the Farm Women's 
Bureau. 

Sec.3 That this bureau shall conduct investigations of problems 
relating to the rural homes of the United States, and to that end may 
cooperate with the various departments of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, State agricultural colleges, and organizations of farm women 
engaged in research work. 

EC. 4. That this bureau shall be an advisory center of rural home 
work, to which the agricultural colleges, experiment stations, etc., may 
turn in the development of their county and local work. 

Src. 5. That this bureau may call upon the Bureau of Publie Health 
Service and the Hygicnic Laboratory for any assistance in planning the 
sanitation and hygiene of rural homes and for information concerning 
care of Infants, nursing, and other subjects related to the activities 
of said bureau; and said Bureau of Public Health and said Hygienic 
Laboratory are hereby authorized to render such assistance and infor- 
mation. 

Sec. 6. That this bureau shall assist In the organization of farm 
women into clubs of 10 or more, for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lems of the farm, and to this end ne ty sa may be taken of the pub- 
lications prepared by the Federal and State Governments, lecture pro- 
grams, laboratory demonstrations, lantern slides, etc., ard of the per- 
sonal help of the county and State agents, 

Sec. 7. That this bureau cooperate with the Bureau of Education in 
working toward the consolidation of rural schools, the formation of 
social centers in rural districts, and with the extension departments 
of the various agricultural colleges in the establishment of circulating 
libraries and promoting courses for home study by farm women, 

Sec. S. That this bureau investigate and endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem of female help on the farm. 

Sec. 9. That this bureau prepare data for the use of farm women, 

informing them where and how to procure bulletins giving the result 
of the Agricultural Department's investigations in regard to balanced 
rations, scientific preparation of focd, comparative cost of food, and 
farm home economy. 
* $ec. 10. That this bureau investigate labor-saving devices and new 
inventions for the home, and it is hereby authorized to build a model 
farm home, either at the experimental farm at Arlington or any place 
the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, where labor-saving devices 
may be tested. 

gec. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture is noren directed to ap- 
point as the head of this bureau a woman who has the requisite edu- 


cational qualifications, and who has had at least 10 years’. practical 
experience as a home maker on the farm. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may appoint, subject to the provisions of the civil-service law, such 
SAT Hore for said bureau as Congress may from time to timo 

Sec, 12. That there Is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available until expended, the sum 
of $200,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make such inves- 
tigations, to collect such data, nnd to use such methods and means as 
he may deem necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, 


MRS, HARBERT'S LETTER, 


The president of the American branch of the International 
Congress of Farm Women is a Colorado woman and a resident 
of my congressional district—Mrs. Bell van Dorn Harbert, of 
Manzanola, Colo. Mrs. Harbert is a splendid representative of 
American womanhood. She has had years of experience as a 
home maker on the farm and is well qualified to speak for 
“the woman of the country.” 

I have asked Mrs. Harbert to prepare a statement in support 
of the bill which I introduced, and she has been good enough to 
comply; and with the permission of the House I will insert it 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MANZANOLA, COLO., February 27, 1915. 
Hon. EDWARD KEATING, 


Member House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Sim: The bill for creating a farm women’s bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture represents the best thought and unselfish 
devotion of practical women who know both the poetry and prose of 
country life, and who realize the immense importance of the farm 
woman as an economic factor in the world's great work. 

iculture is the basis of all wealth, and upon this truth the depart- 
ment was established; since then the Government has worked shoulder 
to shoulder with the farmer, alwa the initiative and bearing 
the expense of introducing new and valuable aids to his work. 

Experts have been sent to every foreign country to examine and col- 
lect the promising products of the soll. Experiment stations have been 
established in all parts of the country to test their commercial value; 
but in this very commendable effort for Lind ields and more scientific 
cultivation of the soil the important science of rural home making has 
been almost entirely overlooked, and the brave little woman has been 
left to struggle alone. : 

STRIKING CONTRASTS. 


Millions have been spent to “make two blades of grass grow in se 
e one step 


a good home with modern conveniences; the amount of money spent to 
successfully combat diseases among cattle and hogs com ared with the 
amount used to pement jets loss of infant life from pre- 
s unthinkable. à 


stated by good . that the percentage of defective children and 
of death from preventabl gre 
in the city. If this be true it is time that the farmer's wife, upon whose 
shoulders falls the burden of responsibility of looking after the health 
and habits of the children, should have he h 
We are therefore asking for the establishing of a farm women's 
bureau in the Department of Agriculture in order that the needs of the 
rural home shall be more T considered. 
have been asked, “ Why the farm women's bureau, when the whole 
Department of Agriculture should be considering the needs of the rural 
home.“ My answer is I know it should, but it never has. For instance, 
the agricultural aD ropriation for the fiscal year 1915 approximated 
26, ,000. Of this amount the program of work for the Agricultural 
partment shows the following which might be classed as legislation 
for the benefit of the farm home. The office of farm management is to 
spend $3,320 for farm home studies, 
I Bureau of Chemistry will spend $1,500 for studies in bread 
making. . 
The Office of Experiment Stations expects to spend $31,260 for in- 
vestigating the relative utility and economy of agricultural products for 


The office of markets and rural organizations expects to spend $12,700 
for investigating rural social and educational activities. 

This makes a total of $58,780 for the rural home. 

In compa nw the above amounts the Forestry Service alone 
will spen 8,000,000, and of this amount $2,000,000 will be spent for 
purchasing land for watersheds, This shows that money is forthcoming 
when the need is apparent. 


SMITH-LEVER BILL, 


The amount of money made available by the Smith-Lever bill for the 
spread of scientific knowledge in the rural districts is a great step 
forward, and the manner in which it is spent is of vital interest to 
every farm woman in America, for upon her shoulders will fall the 
working out of the pcm art of any plan for rural progress. If 
she is not in sympathy with the movement it will stop where it began, 
therefore through a farm women's bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture she should be taken into the “councils of the most high.” 

The farm woman has forever been the burden bearer of the human 
race and has been as silent as the force of gravity in her work of feed- 
ing and 1 the nations, She has been too busy doing the things 
that her hands found to do to demand or expect anything of the world 
except a chance to work. Sne has been the conserver, the builder, the 
tireless toller, but now the world has awakened to find that she, who 
has been the very balance wheel of civilization, is behind in the proces- 
sion; already science has discovered her isolated kitchen and is knock- 
ing at the door. Shall she be allowed to invite him to enter or will he 
simply come in and take possession? 

è farm woman has been criticized in various ways for her lack of 
interest in improving rural conditions, and even a bulletin published by 
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the Department of 8 accuses her of being shiftless and care- 
less as compared to her grandmother. : 
But what will she do? 


NEEDS NEW RESPONSIBILITIES. 


We all agree that the old-time Mes tas cgg ek of . spinning, 
weaving, dipping tallow candles, etc., have been taken out of her han 
forever. They. have gone with the ox team and the old-fashioned thresh- 

g floor. The farmer has adjusted himself to the change, but the farm 
Woman has been given nothing to compensate her for her loss as an 
economic necessity. 

Responsibility is the only means of bringing out the best there is 
in pu and the farm woman is no exception to the rule, so in 
order to bring back the thrift and contentment that characterized her 
KMS day the farm woman should be given responsibility along 
other lines, 

Invite her through this bureau in the 5 of Agriculture to 
help in the solution of the rural problems of to-day and see how quick 


her attitude is changed. Invite her cooperation with the agricultural 
colleges and the extension departments and you have e ed the 
“ bet half” of rural humanity. 

There is enough energy going to waste because nobody cares" to 


bring sunshine, beauty, and gladness into m 
United States. "This latent power, if "P directed by the Department 
of Agriculture, would put a stop to the drift from the farms to the 
already overcrowded cities; for, verily I say unto you, the women are 
uy emere for the exodus. 
nswers to thousands of inquiries show that 90 per cent of all the 
families who leave the farms do so because of the dissatisfaction of the 
mother. Many reasons, such as better educational advantages, social 
rivileges, intellectual environment, modern conveniences, and to escape 
solation and loneliness are all given, but the fact is that the rural 
home has not kept apace with modern life and this neglect is sapping 
the ir foundation of our civilization. 

All these objections can be overcome by modern inventions, aided by 
organized efforts and a cooperation of all concerned, but leave the farm 
woman out of the scheme and you have delayed the progress by a 
generation. 

KNOWS PRACTICAL SIDE. 


She knows the practical side of farm life and she knows by expe- 
rience and a keen intultion how theories will work out. She may be 
conservative, but she is always ready to take hold of the hand of science 
if it is reached out and not down. 

The world may call her careless, but it must respect her high disdain 
for anything subservient; this splendid characteristic has done more to 
preserve the American independence than any other influence. If in 
this matter of rural education sbe is expected to reach up and accept 
something which science directs without having had a part in its plan- 
ning, the chances are she will be slow in accepting the proffered help. 

88530—14736 

This bureau is necessary as a nucleus or headquarters for all farm 
F and would centralize the work that is being done 
‘or rural u 

e and cooperation are the two great factors Which will 
bring about the needed changes in 8 life. 

The farm woman must be responsible for her own organization and 
through this organization she must study the needs of her own com- 
munity and then cooperate with the e bie aid college in supply 
them. She must be considered as authority in the practical art o 
3 This is necessary to give her proper respect for her posi- 
tion as the farmer's helpmate. It is also necessary in order to give the 
boys and girls a proper respect for the mother in the home. 

This bureau will the beginning of a larger community life, higher 
ideals, and a cooperation of hand and brain. It will mean an awakened 
interest and a new ambition for the woman on the farm, 

Hoping your honorable body will pass this bill for a farm woman's 
bureau, and thanking you for honoring us by its introduction, I am, 

Very cordially, 
Mrs. BELLE VAN DORN HORBERT. 


MRS. BIGELOW’S COMMENTS. 


One of Mrs. Harbert’s earnest, intelligent lieutenants is Mrs. 
Mary L. Bigelow, of Minneapolis, Minn., president of the Farm 
Women's Press Association. Mrs. Bigelow has been good 
enough to prepare a letter in support of the bill, which I will 
take the liberty of inserting in the RECORD, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 26, 1915. 
Hon. Epwarp KEATING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: I have been requested to write you in connection with 
your bill CE -FoF a farm woman's bureau and to give reasons why 
such a bureau necessary. The question is asked, “ Why a bureau 
for farm women any more than for any other women ? 

The city woman's needs are largely taken care of municipally. 
Public health is a necessity; hence, sanitation and all that relates 
to its application is cared for at public expense. Sickness, contagion, 
and epidemics from various causes are, on account of close segregation 
in cities, such a menace that the city cares for, directs, and even forces 
obedience to rules conducive to the greatest to the greatest num- 
ber. She is within reach of immense libraries and lectures on ever. 
conceivable topic, cultural, and economic. She is within reach of food 
ODD prepared and otherwise, and is protected by sanitary regu- 
ations. 

She has abundant water supply at a nominal cost. Garbage is dis- 
poea of. Her home is lighted and easily heated with minimum labor. 

ooking is made easy. fact, all conveniences are placed at her 
disposal either by municipal activities or by public-utility corporations 
acting under municipal control. 

Time, “the great gift of the gods,” is hers to live, to improve her 
mind, rear her children, compass charities, and allow her soul to grow. 

The woman of the country has had to look either to herself alone 
or at the most to the unaided renerosity, farsightedness, and financial 
ability of one man (her husband) to get any of these blessings which 
come naturally to the city woman, 

If the farmer is the ward of the Nation at large, having no town to 
stand sponsor for him, so the farm woman is equally entitled to at 
least all the guidance, advice, help, demonstration, and experimental 
work that the Government can encompass to enable her to get for her- 
self what the city woman already has without asking. 


rural home in the 


In many of the States the a 
ice, in some cases covering nearly all that is needed, in 
specializing in a few directions in which a record has 
1 crying needs entirely without remedy. 

a 


icultural colleges are giving this serv- 
many instances 
been made and 
In other States, 
sometimes throu ck of appropriation or other causes, little, 1f any- 
thing, has been done for the women on the farms. 

It is useless to work for the farmer, to teach him to grow better 
crops; urge him to educate his children and enable him to accumulate 
a competency, if as soon as all this is done the woman or women of 
the farm simply will not stay where they have no chance to really live 
and prefer to move into town and expand under the benign influence 
of municipal and corporate protection. 

So it would seem to be really “up to" tl: Federal Government to 
rotect, educate, and develop his female wards and exercise the same 
ntelligent parentalism over the women of the country that he is now 
soins for the men on the farms and for the children of the whole 
country. 

Yours, very truly, 
Mus. Many L. BIGELOW, 
President Farm Women’s Press Association. 


WILL REINTRODUCE BILL. 


I found it impossible, Mr. Speaker, to secure consideration 
of this bill during the Sixty-third Congress, but I intend to re- 
introduce it at the opening session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
and at that time I will urge my colleagues in the House to give 
it serious consideration. I am sure I may count on a proper 
response. Most of us were born on farms, and we are there- 
fore the sons of farm women. It would be strange, indeed, if 
we did not gladly embrace an opportunity to better the condi- 
tions surrounding the women who have taken the places once 
occupied by our mothers. 


On the Hobson Resolution for Nation-Wide Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1914. 


The House had under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
168) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the sale, ete., of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the 
Hobson resolution, regarding it as subversive of the principles 
of local self-government and destructive of property rights, 
without making compensation; as destructive, too, of legitimate 
industries, the control and regulation of which should rest with 
the States alone; and finally as opposed to the teachings of the 
Democratie Party. ` 

It has been the policy of our Government, and I think I 
express what Democracy has always claimed to be its doctrine, 
that those matters which affect the moral and social relations 
of the States should be left to the control of the several States. 
The subject of excise has ever been regarded as a matter 
peculiarly within the province of States to legislate on, and no 
good reason has been advanced for the invasion of this State 
sovereignty. It was. Thomas Jefferson who, in one of his 
famous letters, said: 

I have always thought where the line of demarcation between the 
power of the General Government and the State was doubt- 

l or indistinctly drawn it would be prudent and praiseworthy in both 
parties never to approach it but in the most urgent necessity. 

I can not reconcile myself to the idea that the prohibition to 
manufacture and sell beer and spirituous liquors comes within 
the legitimate field of Federal legislation. 

It is now within the province of any State to adopt, if it sees 
fit, prohibition laws, make them as drastic as it sees fit, and pro- 
vide for their enforcement. Commit this power generally to the 
National Government, and it would require swarms of officials 
and myriads of spies to enforce the law. In States where the 
sentiment opposed to prohibition prevails it would be next to 
impossible to secure the enforcement of the law. You can not 
carry any law, as a rule, into effect unless the opinion of the 
general publie is behind it and lends it its moral support. In 
certain jurisdictions the sentiment would be so strong against 
prohibition that jurors could not be found to convict, and the 
law would be treated with that indifference or meet with such 
local opposition that it would be treated with the evasion or 
contempt that it deserves. 

Again, it may be urged that to carry out the scheme the resolu- 
tion contemplates would require an army of marshals and in 
many places a force of other officials, which would call for so 
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large an expenditure of public moneys as to be burdensome on 
the Treasury. Clothed with the power of seizure, search, and 
arrest, and, in some localities, the necessity of taking alleged 
violators of the law to distant parts before Federal courts, the 
power to enforce the law would become tyrannous, and where 
sentiment for it would be lacking the law would to the com- 
munity become obnoxious. I can not conceive of a species of 
legislation worse than that, nor of a condition which, instead of 
promoting respect for, would rather bring an utter contempt for 
the law. 

Suppose a dozen States, each large in population and powerful 
in their resources—such, for instance, as New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and California— 
be, as I confidently believe they are, opposed to this prohibition 
legislation. Yet the advocates of national prohibition would, 
through constitutional amendment, have 36 other States foist 
on the entire country a law which these powerful States would 
justly regard as an invasion of their sovereignties, as destruc- 
tive of the property rights of their citizens, as an unfair, arbi- 
trary, and unjust deprivation of their revenues, and an unnec- 
essary interference with the tastes and inclinations of their citi- 
zens. Against the attempt now made fo have these smaller 
States make this aggression upon these larger States I must 
enter my emphatic protest. 

Mr. Speaker, in so far as my State is concerned this prohibi- 
tion measure if enacted into law or written into the Constitu- 
tion would entail a loss annually to its treasury of about 
$20,000,000. It is a well-governed State. It is opposed to this 
prohibition measure. The city of New York, which in part I am 
privileged to represent, is a well-governed city—the metropolis 
of the country—and stands as a pride to the Nation. It is op- 
posed to this prohibition legislation. My city and State, in the 
exercise of their right of self-government, in their insistence 
on the right of local control of matters that have no legitimate 
place in the domain of Federal legislation, in their determina- 
tion that the lawful industries and legitimate investment of 
capital and the legitimate employment of honest labor shall not 
be ruthlessly destroyed, protest against the adoption of this 
Hobson resolution, 

Again, I would remind the House that while we have been 
seeking for sources of revenue and have been doing so much 
talking about taking off the burdens of taxation from the peo- 
ple, this prohibition measure, if enacted, would entail an annual 
loss of about $230,000,000 to the National Treasury. How do 
you propose this loss shall be made up? You would throw an 
immense army of workingmen out of employment; you would 
shut off this large revenue to the public coffers, and where, I 
ask, would you look for moneys to make up the loss? You 
would enter on new fields for taxation and thereby add to the 
burdens already heavily felt by the general public, Indeed, 
you who advoeate this nation-wide prohibition, many of whom 
have so loudly talked of your interest in the workingman, 
would strike down scores of industries which enter into the 
manufacture and sale of beer and ale and wine and liquor and 
cast out of employment the immense army of thousands of 
workingmen now engaged in those legitimate pursuits. What- 
ever may be thought of the so-called liquor question, let each 
community for itself decide, but let us not venture into an en- 
croachment on the rights of States and an interference with 
those privileges which peculiarly belong to local communities 
to regulate. 

You who come from States that are dry enforce your laws if 
you will You who come from local option counties or towns 
enforce your laws if you can. But we seriously object to your 
efforts to have, so far as this matter of prohibition is concerned, 
a probable minority spread through two-thirds of the States 
overrule the judgment and desires of what likely is a ma- 
jority of people in the remaining one-third of the States of the 
Union. 

In this connection and in the few minutes remaining I desire 
to read from the words of our illustrious President Wilson in 
his work on constitutional government. He says: 


It would be fatal to our political vitality really to strip the States of 
em to the ral Government. It can not 


Constituti 
and not the privilege of separate development only Put also that other 
more fundamental privilege that Hes back of it, the privil of inde- 

dent local opinion and individual conviction which has aires 
ncilty, vigor, and to the processes of our economic 

litical growth. To buy temporary ease and convenience for the per- 
ormance of a few great tasks of the hour at the expense of that would 
be to pay too great a price and to cheat all generations for the sake of one. 


Applying this sound philosophy, which is in perfect harmony 
und consonance with Democratic doctrine, I trust the resolution 
will be voted down. [Applause.] 


National Marketing Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, there are no two 
questions that engage the thought of the agricultural popula- 
tion so much as the subject of rural credits and the creation 
of a national marketing system that will enable the agricul- 
tural people to find a ready market for their produce. By all , 
means this Congress should have enacted both propositions into 
law. I desire upon this occasion to stress and emphasize the 
importance of the latter proposition—a national marketing 
system. The greatest authority on both of these questions in 
this country, who has had an actual experience of nearly 40 
years in this country, augmented by a dozen years of close 
study and observation in Europe, is that world character, Mr. 
Dayid Lubin, of California, who conceived the idea of creating 
and is the father of the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome. By his unceasing labors Mr. Lubin finally brought 
his conception to a realization, and this institute, supported by 
54 adhering Governments, is the world’s great clearing house 
of information on all agricultural questions, and no member of 
this institute, learned as I think all of them are, stands higher 
as an authority and as an unselfish advocate of bettering the 
condition of the farming class of people than does Mr. Lubin. 

It was my pleasure, Mr. Speaker, for about seven weeks last 
fall to be thrown in almost daily touch and contact with Mr. 
Lubin upon his invitation, and no man who is sincerely desirous 
that the backbone of our country—the agricultural people— 
should have their lot and condition in life bettered can fail to 
have a higher appreciation as well as a broadening of his vision 
by being associated with a man of Mr. Lubin’s intellect and 
sympathy. 

It is largely through the efforts of Mr. Lubin that House joint 
resolution 311, which was reported by me from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, passed this House as well as the Senate 
and was approved by the President. This resolution seeks to 
create an international commerce commission on ocean freights 
that the same may be regulated and made stable, the Shipping 
Trust destroyed or compelled under a penalty of international 
law to carry the world's commerce &t reasonable and not ex- 
orbitant rates. If such an international agreement existed 
to-day, we could appreciate its worth and value in throttling 
the Shipping Trust that is devouring the peoples' substance and 
with an avarice hitherto unknown. 

Of the two questions, important as they both are, rural credits 
and a national marketing commission, Mr. Lubin thinks that the 
latter should come first, though I believe both should have been 
enacted by this Congress. For every borrower of money there 
must be a lender, and no lender of money will begin to put his 
money out at interest unless he deems the security inviting and 
the borrower solvent and liable upon his contract. In other 
words, Mr. Speaker, if the farmer can dispose of his surplus 
products at a good advantage, at a profit that is due him, by a 
system of marketing instead of his products rotting in the 
fields or in the bins, he is then in a condition to receive accom- 
modation and to discharge his obligation, as the same may fall 
due from time to time, from year to year, in the way of partial 
payments on long-time loans as well as to meet the annual inter- 
est thereon. Therefore if a system of marketing were estab- 
lished in this country, National, State, county, and township, 
all correlated, dovetailed, and interlinked, there would be no 
excuse for a failure of any farmer to market his produce, if 
not locally, then possibly to be consumed by some producer to 
be found by the county commission; but failing there to be dis- 
posed of, probably by the State commission; and if no demand 
in the State for these products of a given locality, then to find 
2 market at the instance and through the intervention of a 
national marketing commission. Reports from day to day should 
be sent by telephone, by telegraph, and by mail, if necessary, not 
only as to all products for sale by the producers thereof, but like- 
wise similar communications made to all parts of the country 
by the National, State, county, and township commissions of a 
demand for farm products which people need and are compelled 
to have. Therefore, Mr. Lubin says, first establish your market- 
ing commission, conserve the peoples’ products by finding a 
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market for same, build up and make prosperous the producers 
of the country, then the lender of money, knowing that the man 
who seeks to borrow it will meet his obligations as they fall 
due, will not hesitate to accommodate his needs. 

A resolution introduced by me to create a national marketing 
commission, permit me to say, has received wide publicity in 
different parts of the country, has been indorsed by representa- 
tive farmers’ organizations, consumers’ leagues, and many 
dozens of other civic bodies and some of the foremost editors of 
agricultural papers throughout the country, and in the State 
of California, where Mr. Lubin is so favorably known, has 
possibly been indorsed by a half million people through divers 
and sundry organizations. The resolution (H. J. Res. 344) above 
referred to has since been modified to some degree at the 
instance of the legislative committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union and others, and I herewith append this modified reso- 
lution, which speaks for itself: 


Joint resolution providing for the appointment of a national marketing 
commission. 
atent that there are defects in the economic system of 


Whereas it is 
tates which affect adversely the producers and the con- 


the United 

sumers of agricultural products; and 
Whereas these defects have been accentuated by the European war, and 

to a degree jostifying the recent utterances of the President of the 

United States in the matter of the high cost of living; and 
Whereas various attempts have been made from time to time to over- 

come these defects, mainly through nongovernmental agencies, and 

eaves ty NE governmen agency under the Bureau of Marketing 
of the partment of Agriculture; and 
Whereas experience has, however, proven that the solution of this ques- 
tion is not to be found in nongovernmental agencies, nor is it to be 
found in a governmental agency. It is to be found in a semiofficial 
vernmental agency, as is here proposed, as witness the success in 
he European countries of such a system, a system which has swept 
aepo reaR a food products and which renders the trust an 
mpossib: ;an 
Whereas the PAR abnormally high prices for food products not alone 
offers an opportune time for the establishment of a semiofficial gov- 
ernmental agency as a means for the temporary solution of this 
roblem, but also for the organization of the agricultural forces of 
e United States on the lines indicated as a means for the perma- 
nent solution of this problem : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized and requested to 
appoint a national marketing commission, to be composed of 18 mem- 
bers, 12 of whom shall be engaged in agricultural or horticultural pur- 
-suits, and 6 of whom shall be selected with special reference to their 
knowledge of commerce, finance, transportation, and law, and who shall 
receive compensation not in excess of $0,000 each per annum. 

That said commission shall meet in the city of Washington, at a time 
designated by the President, to organize by the electlon of officers and 
to adopt a plan of action for the effective organization of the States, 
counties, and localities of the United States. 

Said commission shall be empowered and directed to act with organi- 
zations and individuals as may become part of the national marketing 
system, when such Me ries ons and individuals may have been 
authorized by said commission to cooperate to that end and under such 
rules and regulations as the national marketing commission may 
prescribe. 


I also will publish with the resolution, Mr. Speaker, a few of 
the letters received by me indorsing this proposition. Mr. 
Charles Kurzman, of New York, has written me a great number 
of letters upon this question, and he likewise has addressed 
other letters to different officers of the Agricultural Department 


in Washington, as well as other representative officials, not only. 


indorsing the idea set forth in this resolution, but commenting 
at considerable length, giving his views in a many-sided way to 
the question of a national marketing commission. I do not 
agree with some of Mr. Kurzman's conclusions, but I publish his 
letters gladly as a contribution to this very important subject, 
for Mr. Kurzman has been a close student of the economic 
needs of our farming population as well as the unfortunate con- 
sumers in crowded centers and cities, who on account of the 
unfair, cumbersome, and expensive manner of distributing the 
produets from the farm to the consumers in cities is compelled 
to pay an exorbitant rate for same, thus forcing the producer to 
recelve but a fraction of what he should receive. 
HUNTING CREEK, N. C., February 20, 1915. 


Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx DEAR SIR: Replying to your favor of a recent date, will say that 
I most heartily approve the measure and the joint resolution now be- 
fore the House providing for the appointment of_a national marketing 
committee, and shall be pleased to do what I can to further its 

assage. 
= Trusting that all goes well with you, and with kindly regards and 
best wishes, I am, 

C. C. WRIGHT. 


Very truly, yours, 
MOUNT VERNON, ILL, February 25, 1915. 
Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Just back from a speaking trip and had yours awaiting me. 
I have had some correspondence with Hon. D. Lubin over these mat- 
ters and have indorsed the Landwirtschaftsrat“ fully. See his pub- 
lished letter to Senator FLETCHER on Dill S. 4246. 

If I might be allowed to suggest, I think the words in your resolu- 
tion, to appoint a national marketing commission,” are altogether too 
limiting for Mr. Lubin's idea and the Landwirtschaftsrat of Germany. 


It is essentially a national advisory agricultural council along all lines 
of farm and rural life. 
Hoping that this may he broadened, and wishing you every success, 


JNO. P. DOYLE. 


ARKANSAS STATE FARMERS’ UNION, 
Little Rock, Ark., February 26, 1915. 
Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 


Washington, D. C. - 

Dear Goopwin: I am writing you in regard to House joint resolu- 
tion No. 423, introduced by you in Congress recently as a substitute for 
House joint resolution No. 344. 

I want to . the idea of this agricultural commission as ad- 
vanced by Mr. vid Lubin and embodied by lace in this resolution is 
one that is in entire accord with the principles and efforts of the 
Farmers’ Union; that is, to provide some actual representative manner 
in which the views of the small farmer may be properly and accurately 
presented to the Congress of the United States at all times; and it is 
one of the most worthy and far-reachi efforts to help the icul- 
tural classes in a practical manner that has been introđuced in this or 
any other Congress, I earnestly believe, and L certainly hope that you 
will be successful in having it enacted into law. 

Anything I can do or that the national organization of Farmers’ 
Union can do to help this matter forward you have but to command 
me and I will see that the proper agencles are put to work to do it. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. S. MOBLEY. 


am, 
Fraternally, 


eX FARM AND FIRESIDE, 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., March 1, 1915. 
Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: When I talked with Mr. Lubin about the Landwirt- 
schaftsrat I was convinced of the correctness of his views, and a re- 
reading of his speech before the Committee on Agriculture reproduces in 
me the original conviction. A national council of agriculture of that 
sort would be a good thing, I am sure—a splendid thing—if it could 
represent accurately the sentiment of actual farmers of the country. 
By actual farmers I mean not only farm owners who work their own 
farms, but tenant farmers and farm hands. Surely the lower down 
in the agricultural scale a man may be the more necessary it is that 
his needs and his rights be taken into account. 

I am afraid, however, that I can not help very much in pertacting 
Du lan for the appointment of a national marketing commission. 

ve —— trying to visualize the sort of gathering we should haye if 
either of your proposed commissions should be appointed. I have never 
been able to see any constructive agreement as an outcome of their de- 
liberations, and yet I am in favor of the resolution. What we need 
more than anything else is an active cooperative life in the townships 
and school districts, so that there will be issues on which representa- 
tives can be chosen from the localities to the county gathering, from 
the county meeting to the State convention, and from the State meet- 
ing to the national Landwirtschaftsrat. I am afraid we shall not get 
this through your resolution. As Mr. Lubin so well said, it ought to 
come from the bottom up, and I am afraid it will have to. 

Yours, sincerely, 
HERBERT QUICK, 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Gravette, Ark., March 2, 1915. 
Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 


LA 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: Your letter of February 17 has pet been called to my 
notice. I have read with great interest Mr. Lubin's address at the 
Decio. on H. J. Res. 344. You are working on the right line; in fact, 
upon the line we had in mind two years ago, when we introduced the 
bill to create a marketing bureau. The thing Congress gave us will 
never do what we had hoped to accomplish. The commission provided 
for in your resolution will get at the bottom of things. 

The farmer's problem of the hour is economic distribution. It must 
be solved in the interest of the whole people. Governmental assistance 
is absolutely essential, not to market products, but to S es the way. 

Will you kindly send me 25 or 30 reports of e hearing last 
September ? 

hanking you in advance, I am, 
Very truly, yours, A. C. Davis, 
WASHINGTON STATE UNION, 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
St, Andrews, Wash., March 3, 1915. 


Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Yours of the 17th ultimo to hand, containing copy of 
H. J. Res. 423; also coy of hearing before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House, and I wish to thank you for the same, 

The resolution meets yi hearty approval. I believe we could t 
more efficient service if the commissioners receive an adequate salary 
for the important work that would be required of them. 

I believe the bill in its Bh we gure form is much better than in the first 
resolution, 344, and would like to see it passed in this form. 

Thanking you for the information given and for your interest in 
behalf of the farmers, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


A. D. Cross, 
State Secretary-Treasurer, 


Letter from Goy. Capper, who is interested in seyeral farm 
journals, having a circulation of several millions, indorsing the 
resolution ; J 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Topeka, March 8, 1915. 
Hon. W. 8. Goopwin, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mn. Goopwtn: I have read with much interest your joint res- 
olution to create a national market commission to follow out the 
suggestions in Mr. Lubin's statement. It seems to me you will do well 
to have on that commission the two men in the Farmers' Unlon nnd 
the Grange who are their highest authorities on practical, actual co- 
operation. For the rest, I hope you will be able to obtain high-grade 
men who wil go into the matter actively and with enthusiasm. One 
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of the difficulties will be to find men of that kind who can give this 
enterprise the attention it should have. You and your colleagues will 
haye my best wishes in this endeavor. 

ery respectfully, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Governor. 


PLAN FOR INCHEASING PRODUCTION, DECREASING PRICE TO CONSUMER, 
AND YET ENABLE THE FARMER TO MAKE GREATER PROFITS THAN UNDER 
PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Mr. CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Chief, Office of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: With further reference to the figures of the United States 
Department of ee on survey of 273 of the best farms in Iowa, 
In and ois, showing 18 per cent losing from $200 to $500 
yearly, and 15 p cent losing from $1 to $ enrly, or breaking 
even, for their labor—over and above 5 per cent interest on the in- 
vestment—thus apparently 33 per cent, or one-third, of the farmers 
work for nothing or less than nothing. 

These would come under the head of “ inefficient.." 

It Is claimed that about one-third of the animals on the farms are 


that are 


For example, in 1913 it is said the produce of the farms was valued 
at close to $10,000,000,000, but almost half of this vast sum remained on 
the farms—for feed for animals, poster. etc; for seed, food for the 
farmer, etc.—therefore one-third this vast sum that was consumed 
by the inefficient or boarding animals that produce less than they con- 
sume is a drain, first on the farmer him: and in turn, as it leaves 
less for human consumption, raises prices unduly, and as a result is a 
drain on the Nation. In addition to our 100,000,000 population of 
rrr beings we have to feed those animals and fowls that do not pay 

eir way. 

By proper supervision—for example, in da cattle and poultry— 
a su isor im each district, as ontlined Ap 16, the boarders can 
be eliminated little by little, and in their place gradually produce bet- 
ME Ma EDU Unt DII Seen MAY. TONNEN CUPS. atona 

n them. 
"Mond Ithaca, N. Y.—north and easterly of the lower end of Lake 
Cayuga—there are about 275 farmers that are in a sort of tive 

tion, who every morning bring their milk to the nearest of six 

gathering stations, from whence daily the separated cream is brought 
to the central station, where it is churned into butter. The mana: 
head Lor —.— central D is 3 n ir —— p 5 t 
ex or some years he nas g to persua ers 

of their poor milkers and gradually improve their herds. He has 
established “cow testing" to see the quan and richness of milk 
as well as the food consumed by eaeh cow, costing only $1 per cow per 
Pn que or 275 patrons only 26 have been persuaded to have their 
cows ^ tested: 

Although the average for New York State yield Jn cow is 4,400 
ounds of milk per year, yet the average of the yield of the 275 farmers 
s only 3,800 pounds milk E year m cow. 

There are cows tbat yield 25,000 to 27,000 pounds milk yearly, and n 
proper selection in breeding, etc., in the course of time—say, 5 to 6. 
years—herds can be vastly improved. It is said no cow really 
paya to n unless her yield of milk is from 6,000 to 7,000 pounds 
milk yearly. 

When it is figured that of these 275 farmers, some amongst the 26 
who have their cows tested, as well as some oth 
fine milkers, that produce 


cows are "mii... 
only—to make the average of 3,800 
farmers—or take the entire State of New York, a t dairying eM 
how many “ " cows there are in New York that, com! 
with the good yielders, give but an average of 4,400 pounds of milk. 
Prof. r, of Cornell, claims that — of the cows in 
New York State—or, for that matter, in the United States—do not 
their way for feed and eare in yield of milk, and that anyone wi! 
influence or authority over the farmers in each district, or in the State, 
or in the United States, could in the space of six I more or less, 
gradually weed out the poor cows and so improve the herds that with 
two-thirds of the number of cows, and perhaps with 70 per cent or 75 
er cent of the feed they all now consume, the same yield of milk would 


roduced. 
this would mean that 30 per cent or 25 per cent of the land now used 
for cing feed for the cows could be utilized for produ: food 
for human beings or food for raising beef and other meat an A 
The same theory applies to BOUE M producing hens for egg pro- 


duction or for y improving the breed through the advice of a 
guide or supervisor amongst cooperating farmers each district or 
locality. 


Likewise, in improving breed of meat animals—steers, hogs, sheep, 
te. 
u Near the same district—about one-quarter overlapping the 275 co- 
operative milk association—there 1s also a sort of tive 
association of about 200 farmers, of whom probably 50 bring 
daily to the milk station. Is there any reason w these 50 farmers 
could not daily bring their eggs along with the milk to the stations, and 
from pen m rage the could gany e ig toe to Ls ental 

tion along with the separa cream—all on the same conveyance 
ioe station is but two minutes’ walk from the central milk 
or cream station? 

Although these farmers cooperate, they have no conception of sys- 
tematica economizing. At present a wagon goes to the farms, 
gathering the eggs from these 2 farmers, and it takes one week to 
make the round ; = ari 2 3 has . ES Ner 

fore brought to u station, an costs money to do it; bu 
M the — stem, with less cost for gathering, the eggs would be 


fresh laid. 
ah 180 8 ate culture stated on April 6 that 
8 worth of eggs spoiled on the farms, and that the total loss 


ports seem 
cate that practically no improvement has taken place, and that the loss 
or waste as great as ever. Is not this due to a great extent to im- 


proper gathering. which a system as here outlined would to a great 
extent correct? There are cooperative creameries in a great many sec- 
tions of the United States, and the farmers who bring their milk to 
such creameries should also bring their eggs along ly, fresh gath- 
ered, to be from there properly graded and packed and shipped on to 
consuming markets. 

The able and scientific head of this cooperative poultry association 
is now trying to induce the farmers who bring their milk to the six 
stations, and also the 225 who sell their eggs to hucksters or country 
stores, to join the cooperative poultry tion and bring their eggs 
daily, fresh gathered, to the nearest of the six milk stations, from 
whence daily said eggs would be conveyed along with the cream to the 
central poultry station. 

Now comes the difficulty. Will the conservative farmer be willing to 
change his life-long method of disposing of his ; will he be will- 
ing to wait a month for his check, even though the price obtained by 
the cooperative company is 2 cents per dozen above market; and what 
obstacles or inducements will the present buyers of the eggs of these 
225 farmers, or even of the entire 275 farmers in the cooperative milk 
company, place in the way of the cooperative poultry association ob- 
ta said eggs via the six milk stations? The present buyers in that 
district make money or a living in buying from these 225 farmers all 
their eggs, and will not allow themselyes to be easily dislodged. Their 
extra cost of gathering, their profits, ete., as well as the losses in spoil- 
ing due to gathering weekly in warm weather, etc., all has to be paid, 
part by the farmer and part by the consumer. 

DISADVANTAGE TO ALL OWING TO COMPETITVE BUYING OF FARM PRODUCE. 


Among the 275 farmers in the cooperative milk association there 
are some that are careless, and a few have been requested to take 
better care of the milk, as it had soured and could not be used 
along with the milk or eream of the others. 

Owing to no overabundance of almost any farm produce, ready 
buyers are easily found; and one concern that has use for milk is 
anxious to lure away the farmers from the coo; tive milk company, 
notwithstanding they obtain a premium of 2 cents per pound for butter 
fat. When these farmers were told they must take better care of their 
milk or it would be refused, at once opened negotiations with the 
man who was eager for their milk, or bad. a 
—€— irae chief is now contemplating repe ni two grades of but- 

r—extras and firsts—for to mix the poor th the good milk or 
cream would lower the standard or grade of the butter produced. This 
would entail an extra churning of the second grade, ye re extra 
— or else rr Uie the customers who depend upon being sup- 
p with butter with the usual eser and grade. 

When it is remembered that is in a cooperative district that 
has the advice and guidance of one of the best men in the State to 
help the farmers become efficient and prosperous, the outlook for volun- 
tary cooperation amongst farmers for their mutual benefit, resulting 
a end in also benefiting the consumers who depend upon them, is 
not very encouraging. 

The claim is here made that probably one-third of the animals on 
the farms are “boarders 
probably one-third of the farmers are also inefficient. 

We may be able to eliminate in time the “boarding” animals, but 
one can not drive off the farms owners or renters who, through 

in following careless or antiquated methods, retard the proper 
yield coming from the land under cultivation which they control. These 
one-third inefficient farmers work for nothing or at a loss, which is 
th own loss; but what is worse the Nation suffers consequence, 
owing to their inability to increase production, thus rearing increase 
of yield. Just like a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, or a 
fleet can go no faster than its slowest ships, so these one-third ineftüi- 
cient farmers retard the increase of production and posce 

Thus instead of the inefficient or careless farmers becoming efficient 
pings go on as before, and the user of the milk in the cooperative 
ed accommodate himself to the heedlessness or stubbornness of the 
armer. 


If og pe in each district, with notice given to the farmer that 
he has but one outlet, except direct to the consuming RM and to no 
and that his record ce will be the 

basis on which loans 
his methods to those 


ity of quality for consumers, accompani 
sumers and at the 


ext season stops or reduces producing that commodity, 
erc in high prices next season to consumers, This plays havoc 
ways. ` 

Not only ean glutting of some markets be prevented, but, to a cer- 
tain extent, even the planting or overproduction can be regulated, 
especially in such commodities t can not be exported. A supervisor 
in each department or commodity — 4 or advise farmers, re- 
ceiving word from the central or F. bureau of that department. 
No reason to have onions in storage unsalable or cabbages rotting in 
the fields a — a result of such blindness, the following season a 
shortage and then high prices again. 

Cooperation in ea county among farmers will help, but if the 
operations of the adjoining county or State, or even of States far dis- 
tant, il the market of the coo; most of their work 
is ; but national, or rather on-wide, supervision in eaeh 


commodity t p this. 

The idea is to stabilize ES So that what has been produced will 
not be sacrificed at prices w cost of production, and some cases 
for less than the freight, nor to exact prices from consumers that are 
un e. 

The mere fact that each commodity—or even any commodity—is 
under supervision in itself stabilizes prices, improves quality to a 
higher standard of uniformity, and the surplus, if exportable, will be 
exported by the national supervisor of the coopera farmers, Jio: 
Tang the lon if any, over the entire preduction of t commodity, 
thus making the loss almost infinitesimal to each producer; and yet 
prices are not unduly depressed for the entire product, and, on 

other hand, in case of a shortage in production, the national super- 
visor of that commodity of the cooperating farmers imports the same 


from abroad and tes where needed, thus preven the soaring 


of prices. 
K present, owing to the European war, as foreigners can buy upon 
the same free and unrestricted terms in our home markets foodstuffs for 


" or inefficient, but ' surveys" show that. 


| | 
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export to any part of the world, prices in almost all exportable articles 


ints from buying farmers’ produce by f 
Prohibitive teense tax on such dealers in each far district—it 
would not pay them to buy of farmers; hence farmers ving at all 
times the privilege of selling direct to consumers but not to dealers, 
would be Forced to cooperate and establish stations for gathering 
prođuce in their districts, Ri — their own chief in each com- 
modity, who, as outlined April 16, would receive instructions where to 
ship such commodity to, to be sold by the farmers' agent in the cities. 
'The result would be that the surplus, having no tion, would be 
taken care of by the national supervisor of the cooperating farmers in 
that particular commodity, and thus only our surplus would be ex- 
ported, at any price the national supervisor or the board would decide 
upon, Thus we could have two prices—the usual or normal price to 
; our own consumers and during the war a higher BE gms for export, 

and the gain over the normal price would be prorated among the pro- 
pre PPS ete farmers. All this was outlined February 27 and 

p s 

Distributors.—Public utilities in the United States are under Govern- 
ment su sion, and even the prices ch: are regulated. Railroads 
(in which the public have inves billions of dollars) are distributors, 
and their rates for distributing are regulated. 

Farmers are producers, and dealers, who take their produce to dis- 
of to consumers, are not A signees but mere distributors. If these 
butors of food will in consuming centers receive same from 

the supervisors' agents of the cooperating farmers, and are reasonably 
sure no markets will be glutted, and that shortages will be relieved by 
the national supervisor that commodity, hence the price should be 
stable, not drop unduly nor rise unduly; therefore, with practically 
stable prices, their cost of distribution and profits will be within reason, 
too. In other words, the di tors, ru practically but little 
risk regarding violent price fluctuations, would eliminate speculation 
and arrange selling prices to consumers to conform with the cost of 
commodity under supervision plus ca charges, interest, cost of 
doing business, and a reasonable profit for e and labor. This 
would not only stabilize prices, but also increase prices to producers 
(farmers) and decrease or lower prices to consumers. 


vision, with subdivisions for States, counties, etc., divided along rail- 
road zones of distribu 

The man selected by she cooperating farmers in each district is to be 
an expert in that particular commodity he will have charge of. He is 
to take a speca course of instruction in that branch oniy at the State 
20 guide the f in his district in producing and caring properly 
t e e farmers n p ng an T 
107 dt commodity on scientific as well as practical lines. " : 

Let us assume that, to start —.— cooperation will commence in 
milk, butter, eem poultry, and e oes. "Thus, th 
local cy of farmers' agent milk and butter, — and 
fefuse to heed the advice Of their own agen P Sta ctun per: 
refuse to e 0 a 
sists in careless methods and remains i 7 a A: E. 

iscrimina of money 
would inquire of the agents as to the efficiency or earn- 
e intending borrower) would in time be eliminated and 
may probabl be maconeded or supplanted by farmers willing to learn 
to me efficient. 

But the bulk of the cooperating farmers, upon learning that records 


granting will be —— 
not on b re profits for their toll, but also I the prospects 
de — they show themselves worthy of it), result must of 
necessity be that it will spur the farmers on to renewed ho that 
their individual welfare is a looked after, and that he 


bound 

to prosper and succeed he himself will act as the agen r 

supervisors in his district will o 
t 


has been found that many farmers (renters) stay but two or three 
years on a farm, and then rove to some other farm, always hoping the 
next farm will prove better paying than the last. 

As a rule, they leave the farms, as well as themselves, in a poorer 
condition, and by not changing their methods, nnd under existing sys- 
—— mer fight em the same odds as before, and have no g to 

ow for their toll. 

It is the disappointing results that discourage the farmers qu t 
the Yay efficient ones), and cooperation, as outlined on April 16, wi 
but little financial help added, where it can be my given, when the 

rom his lethargic 


(who 8 
ing power of thi 


borrowing farmer shows his eagerness to wake u 
condition, will ge far to galva into new life activities on the farms 
of the United States. 

It is a pity to leave five to six and one-half million farmers to work 
out their own salvation. Deluging th literature and advice won't 
and so far has not helped. Asking them to form cooperative societies, 
without the required leadership in each district to make or take the 
9 steps, is like having leaderless regiments without a general in 

ef comma: 

We have the material—fine lands and intelligent farmers—but we 
fail to drill our farmers; fail to make them work like an army of well- 
trained (soldiers) farmers. 

The farmers don’t want excessive prices for their produce, and the 
consumers don’t expect to obtain their food for less than cost of pro- 
duction, nor even would the wholesalers and retailers in the towns and 
cities desire to make more than a fair profit or a good living; but unless 
the vast army of pot are taken hold of and drilled and trained, 
and not to work at cross purposes, but little headway can be made. 

The initiative is not likely to come from amongst the farmers them- 
Selves; their mode of life precludes that. "Therefore the initiative must 
come from governmental sources. 

The plans outlined do not deprive the farmer of his right to sell his 
produce to consumers nor to do with his land as he chooses; but taking 
away the country buyer through a high or prohibitive license tax forces 
the farmers to cooperate; and if they cooperate in a district or locality 
why not go & step furth have the cooperation nation wide in 
scope in such commodities as they will start to te in, and in 
time it will lead from one commodit 
that without a nation-wide su 
mean that each community o 


d 
er and 


to another, for one can easily see 
rvision in a commodity it would eA ly 
ting farmers fighting each oth 


coopera er 


for, 
uction, economy in po and 

rogress; and this in the 
and at the same time make 


It is 
run will 
the fore, 


permit. 
England, by her free-trade qne 
us her own farmers, with the 


our own p n we would have to import 


t 
would have to be 
inter gmt t is that the rise of four-tenths of t 
e our- of a cen 
peona on the 60 N 15 more or less we im was about "to 
e o 


s CS ael words, we di 


the pocke 
States (advance In price 2.99 cents to 3.39 cents). 


Is not this a national loss? The money had to be paid how by 
the consumers, and it would have been better in our t 
Treasury than in the ets of the f 8 United cem 


sellers of sugars, 
On the other protective duties, like on butter and 
do not help either. While it is true that under present conditions 
lowering duties will reduce the 8 and ultimately work harm, 
et the consumer, too, has a right to be protected from paying for his 
far, far above what similar articles can be procured from abroad; 
therefore even too high protection is wrong, too. 

Since, ee low or no duties seem to work harm and, on the 
other hand, high duties do not increase markedly our food production, 
theref suffering from something that as yet seems to baffle 

ve of what parties they ong to, for this 
8 — there are ao Dariy u zx 

Further, assuming counterbalance our rts of chea 
food products (instead of trying to produce same at e) we 
exchange such with our manufactures of a similar amount in value, 
even this is a fallacy. 

For example, if we 
will not equal im 


; or even if copper, or steel, we there 
articles taken out of our soll that can not be uced and see Gok 
inexha while in tly raising foodst from our soil can 
Eo on forever. Just as water Hager is the more economical 
over us coal for „ 80 is intelligent produetion and 
reprod of whet for home consumption, and exporting 


food, 
the surpl the more beneficial for a nation over exporting manufac- 
tures and importing foodstuffs. iz 


But cooperation nation-wide in scope will help increase the yiel 

better fis to farmers and lower prices te home comms 
cultural college, who was for 25 
uitu: artment, is 


they uce; for example, improper care of hi 
Donec ] prope: eggs, which may 


He further claims that 75 per cent of the farmers take mo: 
of the soil than they put back—that is, that three-fourths of — 
farms are becom poorer s and less productive ; and, finally, he is 

as ng cien out increas 

cultivation, production of our cem could be doubled. " DAS Soe 

The astounding remarks from an expert who has made a lifelong 
study of the situation are not to be "Hzhtty considered as mere idle 
wo but thought should be given how to make the farmer and our 
4 — ce as producers, pat the 

eachin, rmer, some say. u resident of th — 

land School of Agriculture Is reported to have id that last season De 
——— L pi = a — St B m soa hear 88 from 
expe e co wW wou e em, an t tten: 
Sis wc OMRI ˙ 0 E NP tane, 

5 plan of April 16, further dilated upon here, embraces all at 
one time: 

2s ODE DEN. accelerated and nation-wide, 

2. Mar ng, economical, eliminating all except wholesalers and 
retailers in centers 


8. Tuition, or guidance and instruction the agent or 

of a commodity—selected by the farmers 8 each "trict 
pou the most active and intelligent from the many in the local- 
ty who now buy or handle such product, and who prior to starting 
as the farmers' agent will have to attend a special course of lectures 
in that commodity or branch at the State agricultural college, thus 
—.— coe a sort of practical as well as scientific expert in that 
produc 


4. Loans: Lenders of money will through the agents of the farm 
be enabled to judge where loans can be with ALME made, 2 to ane 
increase production. 

One ht ask what will become of the many in the farming dis- 
triets who now buy or handle the produce. Well, does not the mar- 
keting direct from farm to consumer by parcel post or exp 
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ployed as useless links in a chain that circles and curves instead of 
running 3 from the rural districts. to consuming centers. 

There wou 
and distributing. It is dou If even 1 per cent or 2 per cent 
many a product would have its destination c from what it is at 
pomi but the destination and marketing would be more direct and 

wasteful and less expensive. 

Respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

CHAS. KURZMAN, 

514 West ONB HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 

x New York, August 25, 191}, 
Mr. CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Chief of the Office of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: On October 13, at Wichita, Kans., Mr. T. N. Carner, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is reported to have declared 
before the National Dry Farming Congress at "Human character 
ee be made as much a basis for rural credits and farm loans as col- 
ateral.” 

But if we leave the farmer to shift for himself, how can we ever 
expect to develop character and pcd that will come up to require- 
ments, so that lenders of money will feel warranted in extending 

it to farmers as freely as banks to merchants and manufacturers 
who have demonstrated their efficiency ? 

There is to be a meeting on October 27 at Congress Hall, in Chicago, 
which has for its object the mobilization of dairy forces to make war 
on poor milk and cream. The announcement reads that “ poor cream 
and milk is intrenched behind a wall of competition that must be 
broken down — cooperation. Some have pointed out the danger of 
organized effort as an infringement of the Sherman antitrust law. 
We can not think for a moment that the United States Government 
would ever attempt to interfere with any united movement whose 
M object was to uplift or improve." 

Owing to no overabundance in production, the eagerness with which 
farm products are bought up encourages those who are stubborn or 
careless amongst | pase to continue to improperly care for what has 
been produced. sample of this is clearly shown in the previous 
article on the food problem, dated August 25. 

In Europe, under rural-credit systems, such as the Raiffelsen and 
others, farmers are forced to be not only efficient but even thrifty, for 
theiy neighbors, who are jointly liable for each other's debts, so to 
speak, exercise a moral pressure on any debtor farmer who fails in any 
way to produce the maximum and to carefully gong from spoiling 
what has been produced. t us take the dairy industry. We have in 
this country cooperative creameries, as also creameries that are owned 
by individuals and meg rantur in many parts of the United States, 
and wholesale dealers in the cities eagerly bid against each other to 
make contracts to take the output of such creameries at the market 
price daily. Thus there is a ed market for all that the farmer pro- 
duces from the milk his cows yield. 

But under be ge conditions and present system of operation the 
creameries receive the milk or cream from the farmer, and have no 
means of forcing the farmer to carefully guard same from deterioration, 
owing to competitive buying. 

If, however, a Unit States law were enacted heavily taxing all 
dealers in milk or cream, so heavy a tax that it would force such 
dealers to quit business, result would be that in each farming dis- 
trict the farmers would form cooperative societies, who would rent the 
creameries at a fair return on the money invested, and these cooper- 
ating farmers would then choose the most efficient in the district to 
receive their milk and cream to be churned into butter. 

In all probability they would choose the zetona who operate the 
creameries at present; thus these, instead of being principals, would 
become agents or rather — 1 5 of the cooperating farmers. 

Under the present system they are not interested, nor have they 
the right or power to dictate or rather to guide and instruct the 
farmer; but-under the suggested plan it would be part of the dey of 
the agent or Mg eene of the farmers to do so; hence if any milk or 
cream reaches the creamery that has been improperly cared for, it 
would be refused—rejected. 

The farmer would still have an outlet direct to consumers but to no 
competitive buyers or creamerles, as such were taxed out of existence. 
Therefore, with only the consumer direct as a possible purchaser of 
the poorly kept milk or cream, the inefficient farmer would soon learn 
that even this outlet 1s shut to him, as the direct consumer (customer) 
would soon stop buying bad milk or bad cream, 

A law such as outlined here would have the same beneflcent effect 
as.the Raiffeisen and other rural-credit systems do in Europe to make 
the farmers efficient, careful, and thrifty. Further, if these agents or 
employees of the coopera EE farmers, prior to starting in their work, 
would have to attend a special course of lectures at the State agri- 
cultural college in dairying only, it would make them semiexperts, 
scientific as well as practical. t 

As they would then uire “cow testing " for yield of milk, feed con- 
sumed, etc, arrangements could be made to use such records for im- 
roving the breed of cows, so that in the course of six years, more or 
ess, the breed would be greatly improved in milk productive wer. 
This would decrease cost of dairy products and leave oe 5 per 
cent of the land now used for providing feed for unprofitable or 
“ boarding " cows to be utilized for producing food for human beings. 

lf in addition there would be appointed in every county an expert In 
animal husbandry (breeding), such expert, with the records at hand 
from the chief employees in every creamery, and otherwise, would be 
able to determine how to improve the herds, and would take the proper 
steps to do so. Cost and keep (board) of excellent bulls would be pro- 
peer paid for by thé Hoe i an farmers. 

Follow the same plan in poultry husbandry and eggs, and market the 
eggs via the creameries or milk distributors, by enacting a similar law— 
prohibitive tax—thus forcing farmers to cooperate in each district in 
poultry and eggs also. 

By starting with these two on a nation-wide scope it would inaugu- 
rate the long-needed movement of cooperation among farmers, not 
only for their own welfare but for the benefit of the consumers all over 
the United States, too. 

COUNTY AGENTS. 


It seems to t> the hope that by having county agents for farmers 
that great improvements will be brought about. No doubt it would 
help somewhat; but imagine a big college (like a big county) with but 
a single instructor or de to teach the cect! branches of agriculture 
that farmers are interested in. Just as a college or university teaches 
by departments—a tutor or professor for each subject—so should this 


matter be taken hold of, too, and each class in any subject or depart- 


d hardly be à ripple caused by the change in gathering 
o 


8 at home, as well as abroad, on long-time mortgages. 
e 


ment should not be too Ike a county—but, rather, the class should 
be no larger than a single district or locality where almost dally the 
tutor or agent of the farmers in any branch or department is able to 
come into almost personal contact with the farmers for whom he acts 
as agent or tutor or employee. 
The plan suggested divides the United States into gathering stations 
along railroad zones of transportation (representatives of the trans- 
rters, railroads, or ym lines, to be on the central or Federal 
Sod an t i meching te Do et 
as , no s as yet so perfect but what it can be further 
roved), and in each such district there is to be a cooperative society 


centers. 
Thus in each department or commodity there u 
control, sonit would be known " the central er Peder Deed oe Senet 


tion or bg aan of 
ting both pro- 


When a plan such as outlined is once in operation f. 
selves see Bow beneficial it is, and they themselves WU OSAF aA 
for cooperation to be ded from dairy and poultry industries to 
in time we would gradually work 


among 
rts of surplus 
ad a surplus of 


LOANS, 


It is claimed that our farmers owe about 86,000,000, 000; hal 
is due on farm mo ges by about one-third of the NM de the 
other half is due by the farmers on notes, accounts current, ete. It is 
further nes —.— the inerent rae pala by farmers is excessive as 
compar es on real estate in the lar; 
dations granted to merchants, manufacturers, ee: 6 
‘ 9 isa dee d pe * : 
` Create a system that will make our farmers prosperous, and t 
esi Bed qne on the farm as collateral or on o will be y 1 
same basis as the merchants or manufacturers, 
The railroads that show a high earning power have hitherto enjoyed 
arming industry is so systematized that it will sh t oy 
profit, year by year, the farms will be even better security than rui edd 
mortgages. For with the railroads, many are mortgaged for more than 
50 per cent of the valuation, whíle the agricultural-credit bill limits 
farm-mortg: loans to 50 per cent with amortization, so that as the 
years pass farm loans are peany reduced, while on railroad 
mortgages not only are the mortgages not reduced but they keep on 
growing in amount, thus increasing the fixed charges, which in recent 
8 LA mountat a mors vapid d snaa 2 net sarug power, 
many formerly estee good 
1 a aow in danger ot default,” ant : zs cee 
er, when a railroa s into finan trouble th 
certificates of indebtedness that come ahead of the 3 — 
while with farms the mortgages 


rs that “ somehow " the farmers do, after a fash’ 
manage to get a mg with the present indebtedness. : bm 

If there any that assume or think billions are needed to put our 
farmers into a position to properly produce the maximum, they are 
losing sight of one important fact, viz, the indebtedness already exists, 
and when it can be conclusively demonstrated that the farmers under 
the s sted system of cooperation by departments will be or are 
m ring, immediately their credit rises. us as each loan matures, 

it a mortgage or a note, with a higher credit rating, the farmer 
would be able to refund or renew the debt at a lower rate of interest, 
and where needed, and the absolute soundness of the loan is shown, the 
NE or renewal would be for a larger amount than the old indebt- 
edness, 

The debts of the farmers are not held abroad, so that when ma- 
turing, if held by Europeans, they would probably want the gold and 
refuse to renew; the debts are due mainly to our own citizens, and if 
any refuse to renew (after the farmer shows his steady road to pros- 
perity) the debts would simply be shifted from the old creditor to the 
agricultural banks or to a new and wiser set of creditors, and ulti- 
mately the old creditor, who has been paid off, will seek investments 
in other fields and perhaps ere long will learn that, after all, the high- 
est and best t of security is that offered by the farmer—provided 
the farming industry is so systematized that it can prosper, and not 
allow it to drift aimlessly, without real business supervision, which 
— come from sources other than from among the farmers them- 


IRELAND, 
In Ireland the farming ulation had sunk Into a most deplorable 
state. One owner, who had about 235,000 acres of land, leased his land 


to a few individuals, who in turn lit the leases into smaller plots to 
a new set of lessees, who in turn did likewise, until, when finally the 
poor Irish tenant got his lease, he was paying as high as £2 rent per 
acre, while at the same time the original owner received but 12 shillings 
rent per acre. The difference, equal to about $7 rent per acre, was 
swallowed up by the many unnecessary go-between lessees, who were 
nothing more than parasites, Result was the Irish tenant farmer could 
not eke out of the soll sufficient to meet the heavy drain, nor could he 
produce the maximum, as he had not the means or the credit to do it 
with. Only about 30 years ago the land laws were changed and Ireland 
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to-day is on the road to Solem) goat i ME e 

the unnecessary — — to this they added cooperation. 

middlemen or go-betweens, By 

and poultry products, by laws 

unnecessary middlemen, we would at 

cooperation. Of the many 
coun distric 


de, in 
in each commodity, to. sell to 
to public or to retailers, 
the cities the unnecessary 


f the cities they have municipal markets 
rt d tains 


her, 
Further, wherever in an s in 


agency of the formers in any commodity- re 


per transporting 
into the municipal markets, wages for the men employed in selling to 


tax to cover ice of such market, etc. The per cent may vary 
to ity, but in any event such a me wo be as 
near as possible to brin farm products to the city consumers with- 


wasteful expense 
to such market to sell there personally. 


BASIS FOR CREDIT. 


Suppose in time cooperation as outlined will have wn to include, 
say, five or six farm products. The records or re of such five or 
six agents—one for each commodity—in a rural district would be a 
retty good criterion on which the lender of funds to farmers could 
as to which ers are efficient and pr and therefore 

lese of credit. If cultural banks have estab! the 


uld form a sort of advisory 
fer: the question as to who is and 


operated for the benefit of the public first, even if new money is 
requiret going ahead of — mo So with the food pro- 
t 


foreigners, and 


c able either by excess of exports over imports or in gold. 
Shal "n erefore, add to our fixed ch: by failing to keep up our 
home-produced food supply, get into the habit of importing our short- 


age from abroad, when we can easily produce ample and to spare at 
home provided we but so arrange our farming problem that it will pay 
the farmer to do so? By ading ourselves of the strangle hold both 
producer and consumer. are in, legislating out: of existence the well 
meaning but nevertheless too expensive country buyer and other 
middlemen, we at one stroke do what neither coaxing, 
rsuasion, or literature has so far been able to accomplish, and that 
we leave the farmer no alternative but to form cooperative societies. 
stry = 2 — and — b A men as 5 
laborers to; er for interchange deas, pro methods, ‘etc. ; 
n itself holds farmers apart in lonely ignorance to be the 
victims of a system that has brought one-third of them into wor 
for nothing or at a loss and for financial aid. Suppose, throug 
Government aid or otherwise, financial aid were granted; would it not 
be like money into a rat hole to be eaten up or dissipated 
under existing systems? ‘The farmer is industrious, but needs business 
ods guidance, and that must come from a different source than 
themselves, In fact, the problem should be divided along 
tural an T eie lines—(1) the farmer to produ tifi 
e 


thi „gra » packing. rting, 
lo: toa different altogether, and the cooperating farmers 
ect their own pnt in each district or locality by departmen: 

o rtmen 


orm a medium or channel 

ch improvements in other farm products could reach the 
They would thus be in 

be communicated with daily if 


through whi 
farmer in 24 hours“ notice. 
business world, and could 
necessary. 

LITERATURE. 

As an example of how little use literature alone is, it is but neces- 
sary to read Farmers’ Bulletin 445, issued in April, 1911. The sugges- 
tion of marketing ip via the creamerles or utors of August 
25 was anticipated that bulletin over three years ago, yet the wise 
susende of the United States Department of Agriculture was c- 

cally ignored, costing the farmer and consumer at least $100,000,000 


: Kurzman. 
514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
New York, October 15, 1915. 
514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
New York, October 19, 191}. 
Hon. W. S. GooDWwIN, 


Washington, D. C. 
HONORED Sin: Your kind letter of October-19 at hand with inclosure. 


Senator FLETCHER has sent me, besides, the National Marke Com- 
mission, which contains the speech of Mr. D. Lubin, which is 
enl ghtening, also some other literature, for which I am very gra 

is country of ours is a veritable gold mine, only so far have not 


p perly worked it. . $ s 
ave you ever noticed in a gymnasium how easy those that know how 

can. get upon a horizontal bar, or climb a rope hand over hand without 

the aid of their limbs, or how easy it is to climb into a boat or onto 


a float out of the water without assistance? Yet those with 
Lag Mapa INE Ay ery DO DERI Ba By coe 

with the United States, having land and industrious 
farmers, and yet it is about all we can do to raise sufficient food for 
our population—outside of wheat and a few other articles we still-have 
a surp of for rt. Devise a system such as Germany, for ex- 
ample, has and what wonders can not we perform? t 

t induced me to look into the agricultural problem was the fact 
of so many strikes and unrest in and, which, having been dependent 
upon United States for food supplies, 


greater 


newer countries to supply her, and when finally our meat supply dwin- 
and we last year took off the duty on meats, we the price 

of beef almost 40 dut cent in England by bidding against Engl for 

supplies in Argen and elsewhere. H 


Il we, ce ourselves in such a ition as England has 
allowed herself 10 drift ta? $2 


I — articles on the food problem—dated August 25 and 
I urns October as I have some fur- 
ther vie Mp pate like to submit’ to 


ws con 
you for your consideration, I would thank you to send me your home 
address and I will mail same to you there, * ‘ 
Yours, very respectfully, CHAS. KURZMAN. 
P. S. Kindly also mail me the Florlda home address of Senator 
FLETCHER. 


New Tonk, November 23, 1914. 
Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, - j 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Kixp Sim: I duly received yours of 20th ultimo, and thank you for 
—— seeing r. Lubin, whom I found to be just as you de- 


Perhaps you are not aware of It, but I hear he spends four or five 
times more in the performance of his duties for the benefit of man- 
kind than his salary amounts to. H 


acters that give more to the world than he gets return; and 
not from a mone! €— for I fully appreciate what 
r. Lubin's aims are and what he is laying the foundations for. 


Perhaps some of ideas you may not like, such as on the tari 
E T pe too. * iow—like — 


which I believe should neither nor too my ideas 
on prices—a e price that deals fairly with all—for I believe 
— 2 farmer, laborer, m corporation, or anyone should be 


bound to er in some way. 
Let us try to be just to others and we will find we are just to 
ourselves, too. =e - 
5 supplying of horses and war materials to the com- 
batants in pe, ope the conscience of the Nation will be aroused 
and that a stop will be put to same. Are we not hypocrites to pray- 
the myers, sid to stop the war, and yet we help to enable the murder 


to E on , : 

e and England helped some years ngo to finance the Japanese in 
their war against-Russia, and one of the results of that war is the intri- 
guing that brought on the present war. And I think no one who-wiH 
analyze the matter now can fail to admit that we, too, are suffering - 
from the consequences of the war, and will continue to do so for years 
to come in some way or another. So in the final analysis it resolves 
itself down to as you sow, 80 you reap. 

CHAS. KURZMAN. 


Yours, respectfully, 
New York, November 23, 1915. 
Hon. D. U. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C. 


Supply. and 
prices—and in my opinion price is a vi factor in production as well 
as in consumption, , ° * 

we days SEO lsew € tow linen ta the newspapers, and in the course 


This country of ours can be made rosperous beyond the wildest 
— we can take care o. double th 


the ý 
in the language of Franklin, purify but not destroy. 
Many 


514 WEST ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
New York, November 23, 1914. 
CHARLES J. BRAND, E: 


Esq. 
Chief Office of Markets, Washington, D. C. : 

Dear Sm: I herewith send you another installment on the food prob- 
lem, dealing mainly with prices. 

In the prior articles I mentioned that large milk distributors, 
such as we have this city, make prices or contracts with farmers for 
months ahead for milk. If, therefore, producer and distributor can uet 
together and have a fixed or stable price for milk, why can't stability 
of prices on certain food products also be arranged 7 a competent 
board, who will look after the interests of those really vitally con- 
cerned in the matter—that is, producer and consumer—the distributor 
being nothing more in reality on certain food products than are the 
railroads—that is, act as conveyors—and run but little more risk 
than railroads 


do the transporting, and should receive compensation 
accor ly, and not at times make large profits, and the larger or 
more violent the fluctuations the greater are the chances of | profita 


to these distributors, most of whom would be well pleased with a small 
and steady profit, but the system forces them, at times against their 
wishes, to take the heavy toll, either from one end or the other, and 
this is one of the reasons for high prices and for retarding increase 


of yield and improved quality and lack of profit to producer and a wail 


from consumer about high cost of living. 
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It is the system, not the middlemen nor the farmers nor the con- 
sumers that are to blame. 


If you will kindly mail me copy of your last reply (which seems to 
have mislaid), I will in my next, which will treat the matter from 
a different phase, include reply to yours, 

: Yours, respectfully, CHAS, KURZMAN. 


New Tonk, November 8, 1914. 


Dear Sin: The Decalogue has been in existence for at least 3,000 
I believe it to be of Divine inspiration, and time has 


years, roved it 
can not be improved upon. But the policies and laws crea by man 
See with what little wisdom the world is gov- 


are not always wise. 
ed. 


ern à s 

The European war is too horrible to contemplate, and yet daily the 
slaughter goes on. I sympathize with all and am antiwar. 

I sometimes wonder whether England could not have prevented the 
war, or at least prevented it from spreading. I, too, am against mili- 
tarism, but why insist upon not stopping the slaughter until the van- 

uished are so crushed that it is ho militarism will be stam out? 

e wrong and injustice is done in the name of law, religion, and 
mo , 

I understand Australia for some years past has had compulsory mili- 
tary training, and that Lord Kitchener supervised the plan. Look at the 
map, Australia is not surrounded by enemies, and therefore why mili- 
tarism under England’s flag? 

The inclosed copy of letter is in reply to a lecture on the war, with 
free trade as a preventive. 4 

Of England's exports, about one-third are manufactures of cottons. 
India, China, and Jepan have started manufacturi cotton, and the 
first two also now produce raw cotton. Cheap and efficient as is England 8 
labor in cottons, can they hope to compete with Asiatic labor? It is 
only a question of time, with such competitors, when land's cotton 
industry will be materially harmed if free trade is adhe: to. 

If only Henry Berg (late president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Grosity to Animals) were alive, he would protest against the exports 
of horses to the war zone, Yet we go even further and export food- 
stuffs to give renewed strength for the combatants and guns and am- 
munition with which the slaughter of human bei can be continued. 

And yet we repair to our respective places of worship, praying to 
God to end the war. ‘ 

It should not be our concern as to who can or who can not obtain 
these; it ought to be our aim to deprive them all of the means with 
which to keep on the slaughter, and thus effectively and practically 
protest against it. Never d who is right or who is wrong—stop it— 
and we can help to do so. It would even be to our economic benefit to 
do so, as all our foodstuffs will be wanted, and much more eagerly later 
on than at paa even. 

This is a time for mèn with big, humane hearts, who are endowed 
with farseeing wisdom and. foresight, to raise their voices for sane 
ideas to prevail. The Eternal will recompense the wise counselor who 
pleads for peace. 

: Yours, respectfully, 


New Tonk, October 25, 191}. 


Dear Sin: Your lecture left me under the impression that you be- 
lieved England had arrived at a state or condition where free trade was 
desirable for her welfare, and that we, the United States, were about 
to begin an era that was approaching it. 

Some months ago, in wondering what was the cause of the rise in 
cost of food in the United States, and looking into the matter, I learned 
that the free-trade policy of Engiand had since 1846 so discouraged her 
farmers that area under cultivation as well as production had dwindled 
about 50 per cent, making her more and more dependent upon foreign 
food supplies. When we enacted the new tariff, enabling us to import 
beef, we raised the price of beef about 40 per cent to the English con- 
sumer by 9 d against him in AERE etc. 

On the other hand, Germany could dump its surplus manufactures 
into England itself, compelling the industries thus affected to work with 
little or no profit, and some were being driven out of business. 

This created a state of affairs that brought about for some time past 
strikes, unrest, discontent, and much pauperism, and would ultimately 
have led to a condition bordering on anarchy. 

Imagine a people who were partly idle or working in industries where, 
owing to competition with surplus goods from other countries that gen- 
erally can be sold at or close to cost, it was found impossible to raise 
wages to meet the rising cost of living. 

Further, England, although a free-trade country, buys in the cheapest 
markets, and gives no preference to products of her colonies; yet in 
many instances England's products have a preferential duty in such 
colonies. That is to say, the colonies must lower their prices to the 
lowest of the world in order to sell to England, but in buy the col- 
onies can not buy in the cheapest markets. How long can such a state 
of affairs continue without bringing about a disintegration of the 
British. Empire? 

In the past 12 months our excess of exports over imports have fallen 
off about $350,000,000. Part of this was due to curtailment of buying 

wer in various countries of the world, due to preparations for war, 

rawing in of credits, gold, etc.; but part was due to the too radical 
reduction in duties. 

I am not interested in politics, but surely if we are to maintain our 
high standard of living, we can not hope to compete with the cheaper 
dat r produced products, whether from factory or farm, of other coun- 
tries. 

We are confronting a serious situation, and unless wisdom is shown 
by our statesmen and leaders it may result in the beginning of the 
breaking up of this great and unrivaled Republic. 

We are a hundred million people, and our internal trade is vastly 
greater than our foreign trade; therefore I reason, if we can so arrange 
our affairs to deal equitably amongst ourselves, reciprocal as it were, 
it would be only our surplus or shortages that would concern us, plus 
the amounts due foreigners already matured and maturing, and the 
securities held abroad on which monthly will mature dividends and in- 


terest. 

Wealth I consider the product of labor; therefore any idleness en- 
forced or unnecessary is a loss of wealth. 

Why do we therefore harp on inability to increase freight rates; as- 
suming the consumer can't stand same, when in reality the consumer 
is not so much concerned with whether he pays 5 per cent or even 10 
per cent more on the cost of transportation of products, but is more 
vitally concerned with obtaining work; and if his employment is steady 
and the wages remunerstive, he not only is able to pay the extra cost 
of transportation, but to consume in larger quantities, thus ing the 
circle of production and consumption unbroken; and being us em- 


ployed remunerátively he wil have a littlé surplus to 
plus in the aggregate 
through our savings 


etc., to secur: 


r balance or equitable exchange, 
but way ge to extremes—too high or too low protective duties or 
refuse higher frelght compensation when monthly earnings show they 
are too low—ruinous. 

Further, why must we go abroad for new capital—capital to place 
our men to work to produce rails, cars, buildings, etc., when the raw 
material and labor are at hand? The surplus earnings of our people 
should easily be able to take care of that; in short, we have a gold 
mine under our feet, but have become so accustomed to digging abroad 
for it, and paying a royalty for so doing, that the suggestion of de- 
are our country with our own raw products, labor, and resources 
must seem queer. ‘ =s i 

If we adopt a policy to import less of what we can produce at home 
and export our surplus—at reduced prices when n —we are 
bound in time to wipe out not c what we now owe 1 but even 
to pau absorb our securities from abroad, and in the interim treat 
su securities not like income-bea: gold certificates payable on 
demand (when sold here), but rather temporarily like what they are 
to our own citizens—partnerships and mortgages in our rails and in- 
dustries, which can't be turned into gold unless the corporations which 
issued them liquidate and go out of business. By ma the certifi- 
cates held abroad—res ve numbers of such to be stricken off the 
list on the stock exchange and made “not a good ntt 
virtually invite the foreigner to hold on to such securities for the time 
being or else to emigrate to this country and avoid the almost con- 
fiseatory taxation that is likely to result abroad from the war. The 
income we will remit as usual in gold or in excess of exports over im- 
eie but the principal we can not at present or evén in the near 

ture. Thus we place a sort of storm shield around ourselves and 
free ourselves from slavery to what mue prove too insistent creditors, 
who Toaig an not creditors (except normal times we treat them 
as such), but partners in our enterprises. a 

I don’t know whether my ideas on the distribution of labor and 
equitable exchange are correct; it is puzzling, es Iy how to bring 
this about, but surely any idleness that can be avoided is a saving 
of wealth, and too low a tariff or too low freight rates or too low 
compensation for any. service of man or corporation are harmful and 
destructive, and instead of helping to reduce cost of living, helps only 
to eat up our substance gathered in previous years. 

I never read any books on “economics” and don't know if my 
theories are in keeping with views of recognized economists. f 


Our Foop PROBLEM, WITH SOME RECENT INEXPLICABLE FLUCTUATIONS 
IN PRICES. 


CHARLES J. BRAND, Esq., 
Chief of the Office of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: During the past fortnight the attorney 
State of New York has been investigating the cause of high prices of 
butter and eg; alleging, according to reports, that prices were made 
through a conference of big dealers, who gather dally to test the firm- 
ness Of the market, and disseminate information or misinformation, as 
the case may be, with respect to prevailing conditions; also that the 
cold-storage companies and the packing houses and the mercantile 
exchange and dealers have been influencing and controlling the price 
above the normal price that would be fixed by the laws of supply and 
demand ; and that there is an alleged combination that is illegal between 
the above-named elements in the trade. : 

Let us look into this matter and see if any intelligent conclusions 
can be arrived at. 

The claim has been made right along that 
prices stimulate production, while too low prices uce production. 

Eggs in December, 1913, were quoted at 44 to 45 cents per dozen, 
then dropped to 84 and advanced again to 38; in Jan 1914, the 

rice dropped further to 324, and in February down to Sh then in 
arch advanced to 34, and finally ended in March at 223, and opening 
the new season in April at 193. 

In the meanwhile, owing to the new tariff pacing eggs on the duty 
free list, importations in small quantities—compa: to our total con- 
sumption of about 80,000,000 cases of 30 dozen each—had started, with 
the result that country dealers and buyers feared it would be unsafe 
to buy the heavy spring output of eggs at prices above 15 or 17 cents 
per dozen, which to many a farmer would be unremunerative, result 
seems to be that many farmers became discouraged, for the production 
during the flush season seems to have fallen off. 

Receipts in New York, Chicago, and Boston, March 1 to July 31 
1913, 6,645,000 cases of 30 dozen; March 1 to July 31, 1914, 6,438,000 
cases of 30 dozen; a falling off of 207,000 cases; and this falling off, 
if compared to 1912, would be heavier yet, for the 1913 receipts were 
smaller than in 1912, due to spring floods in the Ohio Valley in 1913. 

With regard to butter the situation seems to be as follows: At the 
beginning of the year, in January, 1914, the Ru was as high as 37 
cents, then, as importations started—in small quantities as compar 
to our total consumption—the price suddenly slumped off to 26 cents, 
a drop of 113 cents, or, say, about a 30 r cent drop; but before 
February ended the price advanced from 26 to 32 cents, or about 25 
per cent advance; but during March it dropped again from 32 to 243, 
or, say, a drop of about 25 per cent. 

ere we have within three months: In January, a drop of 113 cents, 
or, say, a drop of 30 per cent; in 5 a rise of 6 cents, or, say, a 
rise of - per cent; in March, a drop of 71 cents, or, say, a drop of 25 

r cent. T 
pe v hat was the cause of these violent fluctuations? 
be enumerated the following: 

(1) The fear of heavy importations, which compared to our total 
production or consumption is an utter im ibility. 

(2) The lack of absolute and definite knowledge, even in the trade 
amongst the — dealers, as to exact stock on hand. Most of the cold- 
Storage houses do report stock on hand, but some do not, and hence 
some guessing has to be done;' then most of the la dealers have 
their own private cold-storage rooms, and they leave theír competitors 


neral of the 


5 or remunerative 


Many. 
EVU, s them ma 
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guessing as to what they have on hand: then also any dealers who 
may have bought abroad for import do not inform their competitors 
either, so the net result seems to that a nd guessing match exists, 
and each can have a guess of his own, and each guess backed up by a 
purchase or sale helps to make these violent fluctuations. 

Is this the law of supply and demand governin rices? 

It seems that finally at the end of the season, May 1, 1014, it was 
found that in the United States there was a surplus unconsumed car- 
ried over into the new season of about 10,000,000 pounds of butter; that 
is to say, hadit not been for the 5,000,000 ounds imported there would 
have been only 5,000,000 pounds carried into the new season. 

It is claimed that New York City consumes from 45,000 to 50,000 
tubs of 60 pounds weekly, or say, round numbers, about 3,000,000 
pounds per week, or 150,000,000 pounds per year; and assuming that 
the United States consumes only 15 times that quantity, ratio accord- 
ing to population, then, approximately, we consume 2,250,000,000 
pounds of butter yearly. 

Thus, the carrying over of only 10,000,000 pounds, or less than one- 
half per cent of our annual requirements, had such a tremendous effect 
on prices as to cause a drop of 30 per cent, then an advance of 25 per 
cent, then another drop of 25 per cent, and all within the short space 
of three months. 

In short, the importation of less than $1,500,000 worth, on top of 

what seemed to be a surplus production of a similar value, had the 
effect of causing such wide monthly fluctuations on a product valued at 
$600,000,000 yearly. 
Ik the consumer always received the benefit of the low prices, there 
would be some justification; but often the retailer does not reduce his 
price until long after he has replenished his stock at lower paca and 
hen only when some neighboring competitor has forced him to re- 
luctantly reduce his price to the new market conditions, 

But how does this affect the producer? The moment the wholesale 
prie drops, immediately the price of fresh receipts from country points 

powered s and that continues as long as the wholesale market price 
remains low. 

It looks as if the distributor—for that, practically, is about all the mid- 
dleman is—is like unto a porter with a long pole on which he carries the 

roduce from the producer to the consumer—owing to the awkward sys- 
em, as he turns from the producer he knocks him down with one end of 
the pole, then in turning to the consumer he again turns round the other 
way and knocks him in the head with the other end of the pole; thus 
repeatedly, first with one end, then with the other, the awkward dis- 
tributor gets a whack at the producer and consumer. Is it any wonder 
that the producer claims he gets bad treatment (insufficient remunera- 
tion) and that the consumer complains he can’t stand the high prices? 

Let us go a little further into this matter. 

As a result of the low prices prevailing at the beginning of the flush 
season many farmers seemed to have been By eT for the receipts 
of nar York, Chicago, and Boston from May 1 to August 1 seem to be 
as follows: 


Packages (tubs). 


UR SE ea ha ae LN r ecu roi TTD 3, 212, 000 
CDU rE ES Se ROE LSA SR SOE ETN Ea 3, 040, 000 
Shortige der 11. y te 172, 000 


It is claimed that stock on hand at end of August this year in the 
United States was 10,000,000 pounds less than a year ago, bat as we 
carried over a surplus of 10,000,000 pounds, hence A consump- 
tion to be same as in 1913), then production fell oi 20,000,000 pounde 
in the four months, May to Augus 

So the result seems to be that if we try to force prices down at the 
23 24 of the producer, we so urage some that the production 
falls off, which causes later on an advance in prices and also brings 
about im nal pian RE: ek 

ould we import from abroad when we have all the facilities 
= 1 at home what we need, provided we properly regulate our 

‘airs 

The system we have of marketing—distributing from producer to con- 
sumer—seems to be wrong, and by remedying that, as outlined on 
previous occasions, we not only increase production on scientific lines 
and eliminate all unnecessary middlemen, but we are also enabled to 
give better returns to producers and lower cost of living to consumers, 
and we also avoid violent price fluctuations and speculation and will 
also ere long have surplus for exports, which will add to our annual 
wealth or trade balance. 


SHERMAN LAW—MONOPOLY. 


As outlined on 2 occasions, of the many buyers or dealers the 
farmers in each district or locality are to select the most active, in- 
telligent, and efficient, who is to gather, grade, pack, and ship the 
roduce, by departments or commodities, to consuming centers, and he 
also to act as their mo or instructor in that particular commodity. 

But the selling end is to have but a single head central or Federal 
pi for each commodity, with selling subagents in each consuming 
center. 

This looks like a huge monopoly, but is it? 

The Sherman law, as the average layman understands it, is meant to 
prevent a monopoly controlled by a few men who exploit the masses. It 
is inconceivable that our farming population, who number probably 
80,000,000, will want to exploit the other 70,000,000 (consumers). No 
one single farmer produces enough to warrant him in standing out for 
a desire for exorbitant or extortionate prices. There is too much sense 
of justice and fair play amongst ourselves, whether it be amongst 
farmers or consumers, for one set of citizens to try and oppress the 
others. 

One might say the new Federal Reserve Board is a monopoly, too, 
and that either the bank stockholders or the borrowers will be in danger 
of being oppressed. 

Or one might claim that the two great political parties are each con- 
spring, to obtain control of the Government and the M that gains 
the ascendancy through the voice of the majority at the polls will ap- 
press the other side (minority). The party in power does enact laws 
that affect business and prices, but no one would dream of saying it 
was n BORED: 

Just as we have a Federal Reserve Board, part with Government 
officials, so should the central or Federal selling agency of the cooperat- 
ing farmers be constítuted— part with Government officials and part 
with representatives of the farmers, selected by themselves, and part 
with men of the highest standing in the United States to represent the 
consumers or public. 

Thus we would have a board of three distinct elements—one repre- 
senting the Government, one representing the farmers, and one repre- 
senting the consumers. 
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Also representatives of the railroads or transporters as an adjunct 
or advisory committee to help improve and cooperate in the transporta- 
tion of the produce. 

We have average 

ear, to help guide 
or a guide. 

It is said that many wholesale dealers would prefer stable price and 
avoid speculation or violent fluctuations in price and would be r- 
fectly satisfied with a fair or moderate profit, but the system, of which 
any single wholesaler is but a put or fraction, is such that it is im- 

ossible to bring this about, and therefore each wholesaler or dealer is 
orced to protect his own interest or welfare as best he can, and the 
result is that each tries to make as much as he can or else run the risk 
of being annibilated by competitors in the struggle for survival. 

The plan suggested enables the Federal board in any particular com- 
modity to know quantity on hand in consuming centers, quantity in 
transit, quantity likely to be produced, etc.; and in such commodities 
as dairy and poultry products that cooperation could be started, as the 
production about equals the consumption, the control by the Federai. 
selling board would stabilize prices. 

It is folly to allow guessing by dealers to make or influence the price, 
for, as shown in butter this year, one-half of 1 per cent overpr uced 
creates such hayoc in prices, up and down. 

All sense of proportion seems to be lost when one-half of 1 per cent 
or 1 per cent surplus can affect prices 25 per cent, resulting finally in 
a shortage of production the following season. On the other hand, a 
similar small percentage short produced sends prices soaring sky-high 


rices of previous years, at different seasons of the 
e board as to prices, as also the ruling world price 


-for the entire product. 


In manufactures when there is an overproduction the manufacturer 
tries to dispose of the surplus at slightly reduced prices. If there is 
an export outlet, he unhesitatingly lowers the price, and thus relieves 
himself of the surplus. He does not take his entire output and lower 
the price on same, as then he would have to lower the wages of his 
workmen. Hence, often our exports at prices a little below home prices 
act like a safety valve. 

With the farmer the farm is his factory, nnd the interest on the 
value of same is similar to the interest or dividends on the value of the 
plant and machinery of the manufacturer. The farmer's labor com- 

ares to the labor of the man in the factory. ‘Therefore, as the manu- 
acturer disposes of his surplus output at reduced prices, and does not 
lower the wages of his employees, so should we export the little Surius 
we may have of certain farm products at slightly reduced prices (when 
necessary), but not allow that little surplus to so tremendously lower 
rices (as shown in butter) as to affect the returns or compensation 
or the labor of the farmer. 

This should be done for the benefit of the laborin 
the other hand, why allow a small uerus of ce farm products 
to so unduly raise prices as to grievously hurt the consumer, when by 
having a central or Federal board, who sell the produce for the co- 
operating farmers, prices are kept steady, stable, and remunerative to 
producers, and the board, upon learni that there is likely to be a 
shortage, arranges to import from abroad, and distributes where needed, 
and thus keep prices from soaring? 

Just as the yal ed at stated periods asks the banks for a state- 
ment of thelr condition, which in futuré will act as a ide for the 
Federal Reserve Board, so will we under the suggested plan know 
through the central or Federal g or agency of the cooperat- 
ing farmers about any commodity which will be under cooperation. 

he whole plan is nothing more than applying common-sense business 
principles to the farming problem for the benefit of the farmers and 
consumers. 

There is no denying that law of supply and demand prevails, and 
those who attempt to act counter to same, as a rule, come to grief. 

But the contenticn made is that the unorganized condition at the 
producing as well as at the consuming end leaves both the producer as 
well as the consumer at the mercy of the middlemen, who simply act 
as distributors; that is, they exact a heavy toll at both ends, 

For example, after the producers have sold the greater part of their 
roduce to the middlemen or dealers, then (unless the overproduction 
s too great) the middlemen, being the owners of the greater part of 
the produce, «ontrive to advance prices. In this wey the producer sold 
at the lower price, while the equally helpless and unorganized con- 
sumer has to buy his needs at the higher price. After the middlemen 
have of the bulk of their purchases, then efforts are made to 
. again, so that new purchases can be made from producers 
at low es. 

The law of supply and demand is not violated, but while operating 
within this universal law the organized dealers with their superior 

business knowledge and ERMIR AARS advantage of the helpless condi- 
tions at producing and consuming ends and exact profits that often 
are unreasonable. 

Let us look at the remarkable showing made in the past three 
months in sugar. 

After the great bulk of raw sugars had been marketed by the pro- 
ducers, the ropean war breaks out, and England is short of sugar, 
due to 3 to obtain her usual supply from Continental Europe of 

t sugar. She bids desperately for raw cane sugar in all producin, 
tropical countries, and also buys heavily in the United States, even o 
refined sugar, and as a result the price advances 100 per cent—from 
8.26 cents to 6.52 cents—say in round figures about 31 cents per 

und. This adyance naturally curtails consumption in the United 
tates, es ally for canning and preserving purposes. But the fact 

remains that the producer had parted with the bulk of his product at 
low prices before the outbreak of the war and the sales at the high 
prices were made by the middlemen—be they refiners, speculators, or 
what not. The advance in price occurred too late to affect materially 
the growing new crop of cane or beet sugars. It is estimated that our 
United States production of beet sugar will be about 150,000 tons less 
than last year, due to discouraging the industry by the fallacious idea 
that by 55 we lower prices to consumers, when in reality 
all about that s accomplishes is to kill off our own industry and 
ask foreigners to grow upon their lands what we require, thus in- 
creasing our fixed charges, for we must eat to live, and expecting for- 
efgn countries to increase their purchases of manufactured goods 
from us, when, as now seen in times of stress, mostly absolute neces- 
sities are being bought by foreigners from us. So that the conditions 
have not materially changed, certainly not for a larger yield. Why, 
then, do we now see raw sugars back to within about one-quarter of a 
cent per pound of the price before the outbreak of the war? It looks 
as if the same old story is being repeated—that is, after the middle- 
men have disposed of the bulk of their purchases at high prices, and 
their stocks are down quite low now, and the new crop will soon 
come Along, by abstaining from making new purchases and other 
methods they allow or help bring about a decline in price, so that the 


farmer. And, on 
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unorganized and helpless Ne will be forced to sell their 
at low figures. After the bulk of the produce has been again ed 
or accumulated at low prices, then the middlemen being owners 
of such produce in quantities use best business talent to en- 
gineer an advance in LN and the consumer, who must eat to live, 
pou oe the advanced price. 
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wholesaler must of nece 
LA is organized—that is, to e tion or not attempt to 
sell for consumption at too high prices— as the price paid by the 
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The question may be raised that in manufactured articles such as 
hardware, wearing apparel, etc., the retailer who sells to the consumer 
is not limited in price or profits except through competition. Why 
therefore, suggest the idea of limiting the sell price or profit of 
wholesalers and retailers who sell farm products to consumers? 

The reply is that the dealer in manufactured articles such as hard- 

Ware, wearing apparel, etc., wt in hope of selling to consumers, and 
at times finds on outlet, especially if the season is unfavorable or times 
are bad or styles change, and therefore he runs a greater risk and is 
entitled to a fom profit—or, rather, to such profit as competition 
will permit. ut in food products it is entirely different; neither un- 
seasonable weather, hard times, or change of styles has any appreciable 
effect upon our daily food requirements, and since the system contem- 
pine regulating the supply—that is, not glutting or short supplying 
he consuming markets—therefore there is a reasonably sure outlet for 
such produce; and, with an assured outlet, the dealer in such produce, 
if he takes proper care of same, should and will be well satisfied with 
& reasonable profit to cover cost of carrying charges, cost of doin 
business, and a reasonable return on the investment and for time an 
labor expended, 

SUGAR, 


Since writing the above, raw sugars, after dropping back from 6.52 
cents, the higher war prices, to about 3.52 cents (a drop of about 3 cents 
per pound), or, say, within about one-quarter of a cent of the price 
ruling about the time the war started in Europe, has advanced over 
half a cent per pound, to 4.07 cents. 

So we see an advance of 100 per cent, then a loss of 92 per cent of 
that advance, and finally about 17 per .cent of it regained again. 

In yours of January 27, 1914, you state: 

“ Our work is all carried out with a point of view that things must be 
done on a community basis, To attempt to organize a territory of any 


size or to federate newly organized communities which have not Jet. 


worked out their own problems satisfactorily would be impossible. 

* Efforts have been made in previous communications to show wh 
farmers among or by themselves can not accomplish this; and since ft 
is desirable and even necessary to bring this nbout, it can easily be done 
by enacting a law that places an almost prohibitive tax on country 
buyers or country dealers, say, in dairy and poultry products. This 
brings about cooperation, divides the country into little districts of co- 
operating farmers who will have a business organization to market the 
produce, and there can be no cornering of such produce nor undue 
raising or lowering of prices, and even the tariff, as pointed out on 
m 21, can be entirely ignored. 

It will be unnecessary to place a tax on country buyers of other 
farm products that cooperation is desirable in, because once the farm- 
ers, as well as the consumers, have seen how beneficial the plan is 
when in operation in m and poultry products, the farmers them- 
selves will ask the extension of cooperation and marketing to other 
farm products. 

- Respectfully submitted for your consideration. 
Cras. KURZMAN, 

514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 

New York, November 23, 191}. 


New Tonk, December 6, 1914. 


Honorable Senator FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sin: Replying to yours of December 1, perhaps I have 
not made a clear statement. In letter of November 30, second para- 
graph, I do say, “ No use nying under present conditions to keep on 
producing an article mainly for export, when we can easily raise Pood- 
stuffs feed cattle, etc., on such cotton-growing lands in the South.” 
I meant this to be taken together with the communications to Mr. C. J. 
Brand, which suggested that some board or commission should have 
guided the cotton planters to grow, say, 10 per cent or 15 per cent less 
and keep up the price (bulk of which’ is bought for foreign countries 
from us), and u the 10 per cent or 15 per cent for corn, etc. I 
ignore the war altogether, and assume that gradually the overproduction 
in other countries, even if of higher or inferior des, would have 
brought prices down. By under the present system I mean that on the 

“same area we could probably increase the yield by perhaps 25 per cent 
or more by scientific methods, such as suggested in increased yield of 
milk from cows, eggs from fowls, etc. we grow in efficiency the 
cost of production is reduced, and that perhaps to a great extent will 
enable us to compete against cheap labor in other parts of the world. 
But as long as we have not reached the required efficiency, and food 
products are so high, why Iu in 100 per cent cotton instead of 90 
per cent cotton and, say, 10 per cent foodstuffs? 

Referring to Senate Document 113, on production and marketing 
Egyptian cotton, page 6, first paragraph, “it (cotton) is bought in 
the villages by the agents of the Alexandria merchants, and the evi- 
dence we gathered shows that the cotton of the tenants sold by the 
proprietors of the large estates brings fairer returns than that sold by 
the small farmers to the village buyers.“ 

This same thing is what I claim on many of our farm products— 
why have so many village or n buyers? They in turn sell to 
larger dealers, and their expenses of doing business, interest on un- 
necessary capital invested (which would probably go into farming or 
loans to farmers), and their profits can be eliminated. Take the most 
active and efficient village buyer and educate him scientifically at the 
State agricultural college in that particular 3 only and then 
have him act as the agent of the cooperating farmers in his district. 

Page 7, last paragraph, under “ Cooperation“: “ The method of sell- 
ing so large a part of the crop under contract makes for the advantage 
of the ignorant peasantry, who otherwise would be the victims of com- 
mercial greed, which seems to manifest itself everywhere in about the 
same way under similar opportunities and circumstances.” 

The above needs no comment—it is only too true—except that, 
Somehow, we have gradually drifted into a habit or system whereby 
we the consumers, too, try our hand at it, to be followed the next season 
when production is short, due to too low prices the previous year, when 
the farmer has his inning—provided the middlemen don't gfab a goodly 
share of the price above the normal. 

1560 9, end of first Dp m : " We are confident that such a bureau 
would operate as a practical insurance against either overproduction or 
underproduction, and would maintain the price of cotton above cost 
. and yet prevent abnormally high prices to the injury 
and hardship of the consumers.“ 

Page 9, last paragraph: “The P gts edel of large Egyptian estates, 
representing about 10 per cent of the crop, are in a position to coop- 
erate and render powerful aid in maintaining fair prices for thelr 
commodities, and these prices will tend to steady the price of American 


cotton, if our 
than th 


tion on farms, and also short-term loans to farmers for crop raising, etc. 
In Germany the farm-land 


IDAR depreciate the value of all prior government issues—and the money 


equipment may be destroyed; and if, as contemplated in the Fletcher bill. 

be allowed for destroyable ed 

r cent loans, it means a, 10 per cent of 

an that can be destroyed, and the land remains practically indestruc- 
e. 


But how can money be made to flow into farm-land bonds if hitherto 
the 5 and consumer have played tag via the various middlemen? 

Why not come down to business? We have the grandest country on 
God's footstool, and it Is folly for the consumers to think that, like Eng- 
land, the rest of the world will or can feed us and clothe us and that 
we will sell manufactured goods in return for food from foreign coun- 
tries, So, really a tacit DE exists between our farmers and 
consumers equal to this: The farmer Is hereby engaged for a period of 
999 years, with privilege of renewals, to produce foodstuffs, cotton, ete., . 
for us—consumers—and we agree to pay him a living wage for so 
doing; but he in turn also agrees to buy all his requirements from us— 
the consumers—which we may produce in our factories and mines, etc., 
and as we will pay him a living wage, he in turn is to do likewise with 
us, and we hereby bury the hatchet and make peace, and no more will 
we wage war. e will not try to obtain his produce for less than cost 
of production, nor must he try to do so from us. If either he—the 
farmer—overproduces, or we—the workers in the factories—overpro- 
duce, we ded to hold up prices—that is, remuneration for labor and 
capital invésted—and market the surplus abroad as best we can. 

ut just as the laborers in the factories improve in efficiency, through 

the guidance of the business brains that constantly seek for more im- 
proved methods, so will we—the farmers—too, try to increase the 
yield and Improve the quality, and in this way we farmers will try to 
give you consumers the benefit of what science, through cooperative 
methods and business guidance, can do for us farmers. 

What earthly good will money do tbe farmer if we try to keep on 
taking advantage of him whenever he slightly overproduces or sends his 
produce to the wrong market? 

New capital is hard to obtain for railroads, because the compensa- 
tion is too low or precarious to warrant capital to enter that fleld. 

The committee representing the collateral bonds, which has as securit. 
the stock of an old railway system, in order to obtain about $30,000,0 
new capital, after carefully studying the matter, finally to obtain the 
new money offered a 7 per cent preferred stock plus almost 90 per cent 
additional of their own old stock as an inducement. The old stock was. 
still earning a small dividend, but the outlook was so discouraging that 
finally those who at one time were willing to advance the money backed 
out. Just imagine the terms for every dollar advanced—a 7 per cent 

referred stock plus about 90 cents of the old common stock, given up 
y the collateral bondholders out of their security rather than that they 
themselves should provide the money. This looks as if railroad invest- 
8 of new capital was like putting money into some wildcat mining 
scheme, 

But is our farming problem any different from the railroad 

Don't we try in every vay to take advantage of the farmer? If the 
farmer guessed wrong and overproduced any commodity, prices go 
smashing down; and as long as we continue to treat the farmer thus, 
so long will money avold going into farm loans. We are destructively 
fighting each other instead of cooperating. 

Why should a Dakota farmer, who, so to speak, does not want to 
carry all his eggs in one basket and who, omak to rust or smut in his 
district, runs a precarious risk as also the additional risk of very low 
prices when the world production of wheat is above the normal, why 
should such a farmer find funds to diversify his crops almost unobtain- 
able at almost any price? Reason seems to be tbat capital is afraid 
to enter into farming even as a loan to an upright, honest, industrious, 
hardworking farmer who is striving to release himself from the extra- 
hazardous risk that dependence on o wheat only places bim in. 

Capitalists think that as long as the farmer is not reasonably sure 
of obtaining a fair return for capital invested and his labor, so long is 
it unsafe for capital to flow into helping the farmer. If the farmer is 
able to diversify bis Cope with new capital, what assurance has the 
capitalist that the diversified crops will not be overproduced and result 
in loss of labor and loss of part of the capital, too? 

Like new capital for railroads, so also new capital for farmers is 
hard to obtain, but the capital will be forthcoming the moment capital- 
ists find the loans or investments in either is reasonably safe; and it is 
within our power to make both safe. 

I understand the State of New York recently enacted a law for 
amortization farm loans, but it is doubtful if savings banks, trustees of 
estates, life Insurance companies, etc., will invest, and it may be the 
same with any United States agricultural farm-land bank bonds. We 
need such banks, but the bonds may not be saleable unless the farming 
industry is made safe. Therefore the two go hand in hand; that is, 
show that the farmers will be protected by a new system of marketing 
that will at the same time bring about an increased yield through scien- 
tifle methods, and at once those controlling capital will eagerly seek 
investments therein; nay, the copie? already invested as loans on farm 
lands or to farmers on notes will be refunded into new louns at lower 
rates of interest, world interest rates permitting, of course. 

In one of the earlier articles on the farming prooem (December 28) I 
suggested that each large railroad system should, through its employees 
in the rural sections, form cooperative districts, and that the railroad 
could take such farm mortgages and against them Issue debenture bonds, 
which having the total aggregate of the farm mortgages as security, 
plus the guaranty of the railroad, who would carefully in a businesslike 
manner look after the appraisal, as well as furnish a board to market 
without profit such produce as the farmers along the railroad line pro- 
duce, would not only 5 stabilize prices and give better returns to 
farmers, but would also help build up the farmers into a prosperous 
state on scientific lines, and as the railroad stockholders would be 
anxious to increase the value of their railroad stocks through the in- 
creased prosperity and building up of the territory through which the 
railroad runs, they naturally would buy such railroad farm-secured 
debenture bonds. suggested that the start be made with the Pennsyl- 
IM Railroad system, but alas the railroads have troubles enough of 

r own. 


roblem ? 
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Perhaps it is a mistake to expect the Government to do everything, 
like valorizing. We want to be self-reliant, and whatever savors ©: 
paternalism perhaps may cause us to lose confidence in ourselves. But, 
on the other hand, I do think the is fast approaching when the 
Government should take the imitiative and su 


can be a ha and p us family, and a cooperative sp 
much to — the A apai — of our citizens which. in itself will 
suppress the monopolies that €— 

egarding the noe rural-credits bill, I beg to suggest the follow- 


ing for 
As it is claimed that about 37 per cent of our farms are cultivated: 4 
th 


renters us 
insure a deeper interest being taken, as it is but natural that the renter 
erested in profi 


d 
per cent ta bonda to Qe isunod by tao bani “ condi- 
by the seller for a period of five qum. after 


issue the exchange in regular 
But in no event is the total aggregate of such conditional mo; 


therefore same could be issued as ar 


This will enable renters who have a small capital to buy the farm, 
mo lenge for a 
5-year period, and who, to protect —— will be interested enou in 


arm. 
the amount of security that the 


he 

well 
Further, it does not depreciate 
over 50 per 


mes of LM bonds will have, as at no time will same be 
cent loaned. 

The seller of the farm will be reasonably sure of Mr after 5 
years (if all well), a security that will be as easily sala le as 

of the origi bonds of such farm-land banks. After 5 years’ amo 

e 5 — 4 M —— is made, the loan weuld be 60 to 65 per cent 
0 e value of su ‘arms. 

The bank, it is true, takes a little extra risk, but as the buyin 
renter is located In the district, and his character and operations wi 
be well known to the bank officials, they would not make the exchan 
for regular bonds of the bank unless they were well satisfied that the 
buying renter was worthy of the confidence they placed in him. 

here is room for fraud, through dummies, etc., but 5 years is a 
retty long period for a man to be under observation, and owners of 
arms, who perhaps otherwise would not sell under this plan perhaps 

would be inclined to do so. 

If 37 cent of our farms are now in the hands of renters, this 
plan would probably enable one-third of these renters to become owners, 
and, as one D year period elapses, the same method could go on and on, 
and thus perhaps in time we be able to wipe out the renting m. 
It may take 15 or 20 years to do this, under the suggested plan, but a 
start could be made as outlined. 

Yours, respectfully, CHAS. KURZMAN. 

(Copy to Hon. W. G. Goodwin, Washington, D. C.) 


514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
. New York, February 8, 1915, 
To His Excellency President Wooprow WILSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Stn: On January 20, 1914, I sent a communication to you 
regarding our farming problem, which you kindly referred to Mr. C. J. 
Brand, lef of Office of Markets, Department of icuiture. Since 
then I have sent numerous additional manuscri on the matter to Mr. 
Brand, and according to the tenor of his replies it appears the idea 
seems to prevail that by urging farmers to form cooperative associa- 
tions in the rural distri the matter will be solved. 

Without in wink fg cA minimizing the value of cooperation, which is 
one of the essen features necessary for economy, stoppage of waste, 
and increase in efficiency in producing, gathering, and d ting, it is 
my firm belief that a vital feature is overlooked, namely, marketing, 
and the selling price is left to the mercy of our present system, whereby 
the surplus or shortage determines the price for the ter part of 
the product, sometimes to the hurt of the consumer and sometimes the 
price is below cost of production. 

In any ind where labor forms a large part in cost of production 
it has been the policy of both our t political parties to always amply 
protect labor and not expose it to competition with cheaper labor in 
other countries, e jally on our home consumption. : 

Our farm industry may be compared to our manufacturing indus- 
tries. Some farm products require no or but little protection, while 
others, waere labor forms a big item in producing, may require heavy 

rotection, 

E In a manuscript I am sending to Mr. Brand to-day I draw com- 
parisons between the English unprotected system, which caused de- 
crense of about 50 per cent in production, and the German system, 
under which farming made phenomenal y 88, keping pace with the 
growth in population and growth in ustries. also show how, 
although we had a protective tariff for farming for many years past, 
yet the protection was only partial, for the moment a surplus was pro- 
duced Liverpool or the world price determined the compensation to our 
farmers for almost the entire product, even if the bulk was consumed 
in the United States of America. 

Thus we virtually notified our farmers that in products where cost 
of production was greater In the United States than abroad they must 
not produce more than barely enough for home requirements. In other 
words, we discouraged full development of our farming (as did Eng- 


land), and in Mem — forced excess numbers into factories, result- 
8 past we see eve 
— numbers in industries out of employment and in forced idleness. 


Germany 
that a similar body 


beg to s be created in the United States, 
such as national mark for example, to work in 
conjunction with the De; ent of ture for the upbuilding of 


our farming industry. 
yield and 8 
and not ar 


nim is to make farmers 


rosperous, increase 
decrease cost of pe 


natural process 
e ability of the 


ought to remedied. 
CHAS. KURZMAN, 


THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND JOKE, OR HOW BY SEEING BUT HALF THE TRUTH 
WE FORCE GAMBLING IN OUR FOOD SUPPLY TO THE SERIOUS HURT OP 
BOTH PRODUCER AND CONSUMER—REASONS FOR THE DECLINE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN ENGLAND AND ITS MARVELOUS GROWTH IN GERMANY— 
SHOWING HOW A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN THE UNITED STATES DOES NOT 
PROTECT OUR FARMING INDUSTRY EVEN ON OUR HOME CONSUMPTION, 
AND HOW FARM LABOR IS THUS OFTEN FORCED TO WORK BELOW THD 
UNITED STATES STANDARD OF WAGES—TOO LOW OR UNJUST COMPENSA- 
TION FOR FARM LABOR PREVENTS DEVELOPMENT OF EFFICIENCY AND IN- 
CREASE IN YIELD AND CAUSES COMPARATIVE NEGLECT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BRINGS ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIES BY FORCING TOO MANY 
ruo FACTORIES WHO WOULD HAVE FOUND EMPLOYMENT ON FARMS— 


DECREASE COST OF LIVING—INDIAN WAR DANCE (IN WHEAT), OR PRE- 
PARING TO SCALP THE UNITED STATES CONSUMER, TO BE FOLLOWED 
SOME DAY BY A RETALIATORY WAR DANCE, WHEN THE PRODUCER WILL 
BE THE VICTIM TO BE SCALPED. 


kr Chief Ones 7 Tarkett, Unit d States Department 
0 b e es 
of €, Washington, D, C. 


Dran Stn: I am in receipt of yours of January 18, In which state 
that many of the ills I called attention to in the various communications 
th year “can be ađequately handled by coopera- 
tions of producers.” 
„FTC 
mmission to take direct charge of the 
ch you believe to be economically 
I T . t ider what I write iticism, 
n rep st you not cons w write as cr 
but simply in the nature of a discussion, in which I shall try to con- 
vince you that what I am advocating is not impractical nor economically 
wrong, and that Cooperante associations of producers can not remedy 
the ills of high of living to consumers nor make farmers more 
prosperous or efficient, 


egree, 
It must be conceded b; given the subiect any serious 
th t, tbat culturally (and this takes in everything produced on 
our farms), our country has not kept MA with the inerease of popula- 
tion, nor with the marked increase of the United States industrially, 
rei is we have by no means gone backwards, as has England in the 
pa 70 years, since the adoption of the 1846 laws, under which the 
rmers were so discouraged, and farming in foreign lands encouraged 
in turn as to actually decrease the production 50 per cent In England, 
—.— by no means have made any such phenomenal progress as has 
any, that on an area smaller n Texas is almost able to produce 
sufficient foodstuffs to sustain its sixty-five to seventy ion 


pasau 

herefore to intelligently study the question one must not only stu 

the manner in which Germany accomplished this, and try to reins 

her methods, ado: them as best we can to our method of Government 

and the — — of our A aep eme but we must also study the English 

system and to find out cause of the decline of her farming in- 
-— and A to avoid the pitfall that brought about such a terrible 

TARIFF. 


Primarily it appears that the free importation of foodstuffs, especiall 
from countries Ike the United States where we had MEIN, supe an 
fertile lands, enabled fore countries to produce foodstuffs cheaper than 
could be done in England where the vaiue of the land, or rather its 
renting value for farming purposes, was too high to compete aga 
the newer countries. Result seems to be that labor was driven off 

and into factories. England imports five-sixths of its 
f tuffs, amounting to net $1.200,000,000. and therefore the one- 
sixth she still produces is valued at $240,000,000, and if this is one- 
half of what it was formerly. then the free tariff or compensation to 
farmers was so low and inadequate as to drive $240,000 In labor 
(for practically it is all labor, the land being still there) from farming 
into factories. But $240,000,000 labor in factories produces double, 
triple, perhaps quadruple that sum in manufactures. Let us assume 

£2 week, that means one-half million people and those 
pon them driven off farms and into cities into factories. 
produced but double in value in manufactured goods, it 
means one-half billion dollars produced seeking an export outlet. 

In 1905 England exported £330,000,000 ; in 1911, £434,000,000 ; thus 
we see that England did increase its exports about one-half of a billion 
dollars, but that sum was insufficient to Sve steady and remunerative 
employment to its unnaturally stimulated numbers in industries, for 
England had a standing army of 675,000 paupers, besides countless 
numbers of renda "n Fon and as other countries also grew industrially, 
the competition England had to contend against was too 
England to withstand. It must be remembered that English 
have a preferential tariff in some of her colonies, like Canada, Aus- 
tralia, etc. : bave also a pre in many countries in supplying cor- 
porations that are controlled by English capital; have also some slight 
or perhaps sentimental preference in other Engl 


possessions, where 
English merchants predominate; and, besides, England bns an 


qual 
chance for her manufactured products with other competing manufac- 
turing nations in countries like the United States. Yet with all these 


advantages England was unable to find employment for the excess 
numbers it had in industries to such an extent that for some years past 
it was a fight to obtain footholds in many a market that perhaps she 
would not have been so eager for if she had not driven people from 
farms into factories, and some seem to think that was one of the un- 
derlying causes of the present war, If to this state of affairs is added 
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of foodstuffs in the past 15 to 20 years, one can easily see in what a 
precarious condition gland pla: itself In by depen too — — 
e same e 


manufacturing to give a livellhood to her poopie, and at 
— the inordinate amount of foodstuffs she 

‘or example, for some four or five years past our exports of 
NR had 
replace ours ; 


ly supplied 
rom Argen is the Thus we see how by 
depending on other countries to sappig a daily absolute necessity— 
food—a Span gret endanger its welfare to a most alarming extent; 
and if w industries can not be raised, and the cost of food 
goes up up, even those who have work can not make both ends meet. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


I tried to show on November 30 that too low compensation for labor 
or services, whether in fields or factory, for cotton or railroad trans- 
peaton rates, so unduly hurts those thus insufficiently compensated 

t their buying or consuming power is curtailed, and that in turn 
roduction by the amount thus curtailed in consumption. 
But there is also another side to this. If the cost of food is too high, 
and some say that from 40 to 50 per cent is expended for food, the result 
is that too much is expended by the masses for food, and hence too little 
is left for other expenditures, and it is easily conceivable how if the 
masses spend too much for food they will have to stint themselves in 
other directions, such as the buying of clothes, etc.; and this in turn 
forces a reduction in the production of clothing, etc., and thus we see 
how little by little one industry after another has to slow down in 
production. and as this is done the numbers out of employment increases. 

On February 27, 1014, I wrote you that the claim that had been made 
in a Washington's Birthday speech that the new tariff had already low- 
ered p on meat, butter, eggs, etc, and that apparently a 
had been found for our 1 but that it might prove to be the 9 
of our undoin I poin out how 5 T pege that had su 
serious labor troubles, had faced a similar situation years ago, which 
resulted in decline of its agriculture and overstimulating manufactures. 
I had nothing to base my remarks on, except one Pri important fact 
that must never be lost sight of, and that is not to kill off our farming 
MIO? Se expecting or trying to force the farmer to work for nothing 
or nt a loss, 

As a direct result of those unduly low prices that some felt so happy 
etc., decreased in production, as shown you on 


So far 1 have tried to ve that a tariff that is too low does not 
protect our farmers sufficiently and causes a decrease in producti 
which later will force us to import our shortages from abroad an 
might gradually, though slowly, bring us s by step, in certain com- 
modities, to where England finally landed, via, helpless, unless foreign 
countries supply sufficient to meet the requirements. 

But, on the other hand, why, having had a high protective tariff for 
farmers for so many years, how comes it that our farming in many 
commodities did not keep pace with our growth in manufactures, 
ete.? There are many reasons, of course. For example, as our grazing 
ranges were put up into farms it naturally would decrease our number 
of beeves and at the same time increase the price. But just as a tariff 
would protect our farmers or low or no duties would expose them to 
competition from abroad—so also our system by which we export our 
surplus, even if it be small, yet such is the natural law of supply and 
demand that if left free to work without any artificial interference— 
price at which the surplus is sold abroad makes the price for the 
entire crop, or, rather, for the time being, which generally means after 
the farmer has sold the bulk of his produce; then generally the op- 
erator or middleman who has bought the farmer's produce at the low 
price sells a goodly portion of the surplus abroad at the low price, and 
after the market Is relieved of that 2 — "p fe t erige again. But 
the damage to the farmer has been ne consumer only 
partly benefited. 

Thus year after year the game went on, even under high protection, 
which gave no protection to the producer in any of the commodities 
slightly overproduced. The operator or middleman had a safety valve 
in exporting the surplus, but the farmer, except in exceptional cases, 


none. 
Before the United States Industrial Relations Commission, Mr. Hen 
Ford recently testified that an increase in wages to his employees had 
increased the efficiency of his men. Compensation that enables a man 
to more than exist, or more than merely make a fair living, has the 
effect of giving renewed life and zest in all one does. Give men suffi- 


again reduces 


over, sugar, butter, eggs, 
November 


cient for their labor to properly live and keep their families and to 
enable them to put something de in savings for a rainy day and you 
create a new t in such men. ut if one 


The latent Std is there, 

has to live a life of drudgery, often in fear that the next week might 
bring unemployment and throw them onto the mercy of the world, where 
each is struggling to exist, the initiative or the best that is in such 


men is crushed. 
Has not the farmer been H? treated? Has not the tem under 
which many farm products are marketed practically him to the 


most precarious kind of an existence? 
acre 


culture of * 


arch 29, 1914, 18 per cent of m v rose lost from $200 to 


sight of the good 
too. 


through the middle man. If 
the farmer; if the 
farmer un ces, the knife is run into the consumer. 

at n ess bloodletting; what unn ry strife! Why not get 
together and seal a compact for 999 years, with privileges for renewal? 


COOPERATION. 
farmers’ cooperative societies in every little district 
packing, 


dE t ea mere sperat theri grading, d 
ughou T gu ng, , an 
marketing the — ae that has not been sold locally or nearby will be 
of immense benefi But as yet we are far, very far, from ha 
th But, even if this becomes throughout the United 
it still leaves the farmers at the mercy of the same old system. The 
Same old operators or middlemen make the prices, and the same old 
illusory supply and demand make the prices or compensation for the 
farmers. t same little extra surplus makes the low prices for com- 
pensation for the producer, and that same little shortage makes the ex- 
orbitant price for the consumer; and the wider the fluctuations the 
greater the distress of the producer and the consumer, and the greater 
the glee or opportunity for profit of the ME operator or middle man. 
Let me give an example. In the spring finest des of butter, owing 
to the reasons stated on previous occasions, dropped to 243 cents, 
and the best June butter in the flush of the season sold at 264 cents. 
In December that same stored butter sold at 33 cents. 
charges probably amount to 2 cents a pound, and, according to - 
vestigating 


mony given before the in officer of the attorney general 
a tate of New Tork, many wholesale dealers ci t vona be 
sa et ap- 


I have pointed out some of the defects in lish system which 
we ought to try to avoid. Let me now come to Germany—Germany 
that has shown most marvelous p walks of human en- 


any similar example of. In industries, as well as in a ture, 
standard has been set by earn ne If we could only adopt some of ‘the 
fea tha such results 


city 
, se 
a statement. 


un- 
necessary. E 
There is not the slightest doubt that our United States De 
of Agriculture is efficient and doing excellent work; but it is lacki 
in an essential feature, viz, it has no experienced men of ma 
ability taken out of the ranks of our leaders and captains of industry, 
where methods and system and organization with these direct- 
ing brains guided the men under them to the efüciency that brought 
many of our manufacturing and commercial businesses to the success 
they attained. Such men as are eae to lead and guide our farm- 
ing industry, who ought to be on such a commission, are not to be had, 
except on the rarest of occasions, at any salary the United States 
Petar rae — pays ape —— — nre able men in the 
partment of Agriculture an many other Mpeg es of the 
Government, yet the ability is of a different kind than is necessary 
for the ob, in view. e Department of Agriculture can do its 
scientific work, but when it comes to marketing—and that in the final 
analysis means the compensation or remunerntion for the farmer—such 
marketing can be better devised by men who have t the greater 
= of their lives in various business walks of life. Such men are too 


igh priced to be employed at a salary, but what they would not do 


for a money consideration, =r will ¥ do gratis for the good of 
their country, as is shown by the New York City Mayor's Food Supply 
Commission and also the unemployment committee. A tional market- 


as it would be under red ede bill of 15 


ment of Agriculture, and they would help solve our far problem. 

It is not such a big problem. Germany solved it, w. can't we, hav- 

ing before us the data, etc, to go by. We confo the big resnits 

possible with a supposedly equally big problem as to how to bring this 

right system of marketin; hi 

brace stoppage of waste and eagerness of farmers to gain good — 
are in- 


* bef belief that ope of A ablest men in Lar Ta United States 
wou y serve on such a commission gratis, and only expense 
would be clerk hire and railroad fares. > 

I have been suggesting right along that the easiest and T 
way to start cooperation throughout the United States would be to 
start with dairy products, poultry, and egzs, dividing up the United 
States into little districts, say, someth ike the post-office districts 
&re divided up in the rural sections, and to tax 
country — — or dealers in such dairy prod: 


of these three products, preferably men who formerly bought 
such produce of them, who have a commercial knowledge already 
of su ceret prior to starting as the local agent of the farmers in 
such district, are to attend a special lecture course in that product 
only at the State ricultural college to gain a scientific knowledge 
also, so as to be able to guide the producers to increased production 
on latest scientific lines, and who is also to gather, grade, pack, and 
ship the surplus not locally sold by him to the nearest large consum- 
ing market or such market as he will receive notice from his 
in the selling cy of that commodity to ship to. 
The olesale dealers in the consuming centers can 

cy in that town or city, 

office of such selling agency. Instead of the wholesaler dicta 


at the 


Australia now suggests for a meth new farmi dis- 
tricts, by — a minimum price that surely will cover cost pro- 
duction and fair remuneration f ^ a to 
protcet rise levels or world prices plus 


protection for 
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lege, 
dozen, and at 


for New York State it is said to be 4,400 pounds, 

farmers in the Ithaca cooperative district it is said to be 3,800 po 
per year. Suppose, through scientific breeding, etc., which farmers, if 
they find we consumers mean business and mean really to treat them 
right, will eagerly desire to help bring about, we later find 25 per cent 
or pe per cent, in time, increase in yield of eggs per hen and 
milk per cow, part of that increase in yield would go to the farmer in 

rofits and part to the consumer lower pa. 

wil I please int out what is economically wrong with the 
whole plan and what part is impractical? 

Perhaps it be economically wrong not to permit the country 
buyer and the city middlemen to continue their playing football, first 
€ ng m farmers as the football and later the consumers as the 
00 

As to impractical, allow me to point eut that we actually do bring 
our farm products to market now; we know more or less, and in many 
cases exactly, where the produce comes from and where it goes to. 
The country dealers, the transport lines, and the city wholesale re- 
celvers have such records, and no Pompeiian or Mart que earthquake 
has destroyed such records or knowledge. Even by the cooperative 
8 which the United States Department of Agriculture, as well as 
the State of New York also, is urging farmers to form, omy the surplus 
n from each district will be shipped to cons ng markets. 

vill such cooperative farmers’ associations have any better facilities for 
knowing where to ship to than if such cooperative associations or dis- 
tricts have a central or Federal board, having a department for each 
commodity, that would have records of production, what is in transit, 
what in nds of wholesale dealers in consuming centers, what the 
usual or ordinary daily requirements or consumption of each market, 
what, if any, surplus or shortage likely to be, etc.? We are going it 
blind more or less now, and we would continue to do so even if coop- 
erative associations of farmers were formed; but we would not be, 
under the plan outlined. The task is not herculean nor impractical, but, 
perhaps, the idea in itself may be startling and that might possibly 
cause one at first glance to think it impractical or economically wrong. 

The destination of such product would probably not be disturbed or 
changed by as much as 1 per cent, but it would be more direct and 
economical. Please remember I never at any time contemplate de- 
priving the farmer of absolute freedom to do with his produce or land 
as he pleases; he at all times has the privilege of selling such produce 
as he chooses direct to consumers, but not to dealers. 

It is only the coun dealer who now obtains the produce from the 
farmer and who is indifferent as to what the farmer does or what 
becomes of the produce as long as he makes a living or profit out of his 
share in the transaction; that such country dealers be deprived of this 

rivilege and in place thereof take him—or if there be many in a 
District the farmers to select the ablest amongst them—and make him 
the local agent of the cooperating farmers in that district. 

Business men who are at the head of large and successful establish- 
ments have broad Ley) or principles on which they operate, but they 
have no fixed or rigid rules by which the economy of operation ma 
be interfered with, and they allow certain things to be done whic 
possibly might be counter to the general broad plan they have in view; 
that is, they adapt themselves to circumstances and conditions. There- 
fore, for example, if the milk supply would also come under the con- 
trol of the selling agency, and finding that the various concerns that 
supply New York City with its milk oppo d have an efficient gamer 
force, the common-sense business man, who would not be hampe 
LA rigid rule, but would be guided by the spirit or aim to procure 
e 


ciency and good results, would permit the continuation of the busi- 
ness; but bly they would be uired to have cow testing for 
yleld of milk enforced and would require arrangements to be made to 


use the results of such tests for weeding out unprofitable cows and 
improving the breed gradually, which at present none of the mllk dis- 
tributors are doing. The aim in view is to improve yield and efficiency, 
not to destroy or pus to insure better and surer compensation to 
producers which will act as the impelling force or inducement for pro- 
Qucers to do as suggested. 

There probably will be many districts in the United States where it 
would not be feasible or practical to put the plan into operation and 
where therefore it would not be enforced, except for statistical pur- 
poses and also to simply mark out the district and effect an organiza- 
tion of farmers, who are to select their president and other officers 
so that upon 24 hours’ notice they can be communicated with through 
its president or secretary ; but that is no reason why the attempt should 
not be made to bring about the aim in view, especially in such sections 
where the production in such produce is carried on on a large scale. 

When farmers and consumers and even the middlemen find the plan 
works well in dairy products, poultry, and eggs, the cry will go up, 
even from the farmers, to extend it to other commodities. 


WHO MAKES THE PRICE? 


Let us take poultry and dairy products. At the end of last season 
the old stock was practically gone and the new April eggs were comin; 
on the market in quantities, as is customary in the season of highes 
production. It is claimed from time immemorial that supply and de- 
mand governs the price. But here the season peus with a heavy pro- 
duction—too big, fortunately, for the population to consume—hence 
operators or large dealers buy not only to sell part for immediate 
consumption but also to store and hold for sale in the fall and winter 
months. The same applies also to full-grass June butter. Therefore 
for about two months the production is very much heavier than the 
consumption, and the operators keep on moog, and storing. Now the 
question arises, ere does that illusive law of supply and demand 
governing prices come in? Nobody knows what the production will be— 
there are too many uncertainties that can affect the production—and no 
one knows what quantities will be imported from abroad, except that 
by no means can it ibly reach 5 per cent of our Seay | on, for 
such a diversion to the United States from foreign countries, if it were 
possible under existing world production and consumption (assuming 
there ha@ been no war), would raise Ba enormously and would per- 
haps have created riots and bloodshed in England, where the shor 14 
caused by our taking even 5 per cent of our needs from abroad would 
have made not famine, but what is as bad, famine poca 

The producer surely does not make the pue. e, meeklike, has to 

ce. The consumer does not 
asked no questions, All he knows is that 


take what price they say is the market p 
make the price, for he is 


he uires three meals a day and has got to get them, and the market 


price he is charged he has very little voice in making. The farmer has 
to sell as he can not store on the farm; and the consumer must buy 
his daily food ; but neither producer nor consumer really has a voice in 
making the price. Each is shown market reports or daily quotations 
and are told these are the prices—one to the farmer, and another, in- 
cluding waste and a lot of unnecessary expenses also, for the con- 
sumer. However, producer and consumer are given the privilege to 

ster protests, which the producer does by reducing production when 
prices get too low, and the consumer by curtailing consumption when 
prices get too high; and vice versa. 

Then, pray, who does make the price? The demand from the con- 
sumer is insufficient during this perlod to anywhere near approach 
the supply; the goods keep on piling cy and up all over tbe country, 
and considerable guessing s daily done by the operators as to quantis 
stored and likely to still further increase, etc. All the pros and cons 
are taken into consideration by the operators, and they and the only 
make the price. That is, they are taking a big chance—gambling— 
and for that chance or risk they take they are the real price makers; 
and it is but natural that after 5 bought and stored large 
quantities that until the bulk of what thus been bought by them has 
been disposed of they will use their best business talent to hold up or 
even raise prices, so as to insure them a profit. They are taking a 
gambling chance, and they certainly are entitled to all the profit th 
can gt out of the gambling system under which we operate market- 
m yc rtainty that if the goods ha i 

e know to a certain a e is have been properly selected 
and stored it will all be consumed; so but very little chance. is taken 
in that respect; but the vital part—the price, low to producer when 
he sells the major portion and then h to consumers—that is left 
entirely to what we call supply and demand, the operators. 

Many operators or wholesalers would be only too happy to work on 
a small profit on their turnover, eliminating excessive profits, provided 
arrangements were made to stabilize prices at various seasons and thus 
stop what is virtually guessing or gambling. 

RURAL CREDITS. 


We certainly do need better credit facilities for farmers. Long-term 
farm-land loans, as contemplated in the Fletcher bill, would be of 
material benefit to farmers and to the entire United States in conse- 
quence. But when loans are made, even if limited to 50 per cent of 
the value of the farms, the lender looks not only to the security but 
also to the earning power of that ree A If one-third of the farmers 
work for nothing or at a loss, the earning power seems to be at low 
ebb. The ordinary chances and risks of loss in raising crops or ani- 
mals on farms is precarious enough, but if to this we add the still 
further risk that often the farmer can not tell whether prices he will 
obtain will cover cost of production, due to our method or system of 
marketing, then, indeed, farm loans are not pus as alluring as they 
could be made to be, and the question arises, Is the farmer, no matter 
how upright and hard working he may be, really a good risk to lend to, 
considering the business he is engaged in is such a big gamble, even if 

is production is a little above the normal yield? 


JUSTICE, 


When contemplating a revision of the tariff, various manufacturing 
industries that will be affected by the tariff are accorded a hearing 
before the framers of the bill, with a view to protect the compensa- 
tion in that industry—fair compensation for labor and for capital. 
Has it ever occurred to Legg that the farmer is never consulted at all 
about the compensation he is to obtain for his labor and capital in- 
vested? He has absolutely no voice in the matter at all. The selling 
price of his produce, which includes labor and returns on capital in- 
vested, is left to what we call chance—supply and demand—or what 
not. On November 23 I showed how within the space of a few months 
of smallest production even prices fluctuated 25 to 30 per cent, and 
when, as was later found to be the case, the supply did not exceed 
the demand by more than 1 per cent. Examples, of which this is a 
sample, discourage the producer and disinclines him to inaugurate 
methods that would lead to increase of yield and efficiency. Many pro- 
ducers are so discouraged that they do not care “ whether school keeps 
or not" To think that we permit the backbone or foundation of our 
county to be left to the mercy of chance or guesswork amongst oper- 
ators. Remember, please, I am not bl he operators or middle- 
men—you even force them into gambling and speculating and guessing 
and "orco too. They do the best they can under the system, an 
the bulk of them are not intentionally trying to be unjust to p 
or consumers, 

Barring a few products, such as wheat, cotton, etc., we produce just 
about enough for our requirements; and if there be some products, such 
as dairy and poultry products, where upon occasion we at times might 
slightly over and under produce, is that any reason why the fluctuations 
should be so violent as to work infinite harm to 1 and con- 
sumers? Stabilize prices, and it will be found everybody will benefit. 

the large milk distributers can get together with the milk pro- 
ducers and can agree upon a range of prices according to grade and 
nearness to market, and the consumers are not asked whether it suits 
them or not, why can not it be done to start with in other dairy 
ut poent, and eggs by a competent central or Federal board— 
which will have on its board representatives of the farmers and dealers 
and also men of high standing for business ability and fair pos de 
1 one or two Government officials to see that no conspiracy to 
urt any interest involyed—producer, dealer, or consumer—is attempted. 
This would at least give producer and consumer a voice in making fair 
and equitable prices, and be it remembered no price can be fair that 
does not amply compensate the average producer, oth we are 
likely in time to reach the stage England arrived at. 

When you show the producer that he at all times will be protec 
and that if the yield or efficiency is increased, he will obtain part o 
it in profits—and the consumer the other part in lower prices—you 
cause the producer to look upon farming in an ur 374 erent light 
than at present. This is the foundation upon which, I think, our 
farming industry can be built up, and npon which our future welfare 
will to a great extent be determined. It will be an inducement for 
those in farming to draw others to the farm instead of driving them 
into factories, as seems to have been the case in England. 

You say many of the points I draw attention to are well taken, but 
you do not always agree with the conclusions I draw from them. 

There is but one conclusion I have arrived at, and I desire to em- 
phasize it very strongly, for I consider it vital and paramount in dealin, 
with our farming problem, and that is make farming pots: do no 
allow it to become a gamble more than nature or providence has always 
made it; make the toil or labor expended in farming a surer source of 
remuneration than our system of marketing has permitted it to be, 
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Per n the e question JOH ae e: d Show: the 
e: Compensa: ‘or you sharpen: his 
him a desire to profit more and more * becoming. efficien! 
farmers to form: cooperative tions will 
i compensation dor he farmera abor, thesi the Advice. oF 

re jus on for the: ers' or, thro e advice 
guidance of a national with able men trained and 
; commission, would: be 


he 
33 ts and 
create me yn and 


Wi 


tion to avoid: making farming less of a of a: gamble 
through. better: mar 


ti mbina: 
present is will help the reme — and — —.— 


to form pe 
hesitate to take full advantage of it for. the. upbui 
industry, which is bound to redound to the benefit of the entire country. 
SHOWING HOW-A PROTECTIYE TARIFF GIYES ONLY PARTIAL. PROTECTION. TO 

FARMING; MOMENT THERE IS: PRODUCED A SURPLUS. FOR EXPORT PRO- 

TECTION CEASES AND PRICES: DROP TO WORLD LEVEL. 

L have tried to show how in farm green a small shortage or surplus 
materially raises or lowers prices for the bulk of the: commodity: in 
2 and often ont of all proportion to the slight under or over pro- 

uction, thus causing. violent: fluctuations, that are: so to pro- 
ducer and consumer; and on previous. occasions L tried to; show: how in in 
9 indus! these violent cra are, avoided. 
contention is that b 


— as long: n produ 


puse be it large or 


world price was low, 
in existence, ooume importa 
did - A ps ces from fallin 
that the protection was. only 


p 
made- for home: consum tio it 
to the world level, more or — he 
and not fall and complete, as was 


the case n protecting Abrir rb Industries. 

In Germany, however, a better protective system seems to have been 
adopted, and that, perhaps was one of the causes why. German agricul 
ture kept on fag pops not only: in amount eli and ce meet the. needs 
of the increasing population, but also in. yield: and effi 

Broadly, or in a gen am not an wA mor 
stuffs. e question with her was (as it should have been with En 
land) how to ANELOG, her. ari and to meet the needs of her sowing 

ppano Apo rach riff and. the 1 
Re rming industry by the Ge ata ee 


council of agrieulture 
official advisory hoard: y with. SE of criticism and: initiative in all i legis- 
ME to give absolute and iron Pro- 
A. syst devised whic 


lation regarding agri 


— and - 


Porepe real cam give a better idea by Wait from: Germany and. 
: LH by Herbert Perris, os seems: to prefer: the — 
system: 
xs Exporters of all grain; home or- foreign, were now allowed free 
ort certificates: to a like value, which being available for any cereals 
"i some other goods, including coffee eum, and Dein. sale- 
able, amount to, a. bounty on exports. Thus, whenever a bountiful har- 
rest Lege in down the home price below the amount of the foreign price 
lus the duty, it Abbaye the German corn grower to The value of 
e import certifi makes up the lower foreign ce to the requisi 
amount, and the market being relieved of the surplus su rie ai the native 
pues swings back to the ol 3 and the e aptam es pa, 
he full mo of the duty. ore flagrant a from the 
Da NA, point of t view, than this: protectionist flywheel it w it would. be dif- 
cult to ima; 


Thus we see ihat: in case of a surplus prodüction im any farm nct 
the neice which inclndes labor was maintained: to always give ai 
protection: 


t even draws a 


political parties believe in protec Ww 
duces not only revenue but also protects labor, lias more or less E 
tected ind labor to such an extent that our industries grew up in 
a marvelous manner; and, as pointed out on prior occasions, when an 
overproduction or surplus Was P ced, the system by: which: sales: are 
effected a manufacturers: to protect labor from. 5 — lowered 1 
compensation. 

Bat our: system of marketing farm: produce is entirely different; re- 
sult is that when a lus was produca the price of: that 

was lowered to the world price; and hence if our cost of producing was 
greater than in other countries, not infrequently capital — as 
well as labor in producing: such farm produce: was underpaid, 


‘ties: for 


DRAWBACK DUTIES. 


To encourage in employment of labor we devised the system of 
allowing drawback duties, so that we could import raw products from 
abroad, paying pam but after labor has been expended thereon 
in the manufa te we allow 99 per cent of the ey EP in order 
to enable rt trade to grow as well as give employment to labor in 
the United States: But in doing this we Sai he Ley aeta that for 
home: consumption. — er prices should vail. Even if food 

product Ike sugar, where duties are on the raw imported . 
Piter labor is expended thereon in ning—if the sugar is consumed 
In the Uni: 8 the consumer pays the du ae a if exported to a 
foreign country, the drawback duty is. refand e fore: con- 
sumer does n 


pay the PEN but he did Rae employment to our work- 
men in the sugar refineri These workmen did not lower their wages 
for the — of' the foreign consumer, nor did the fact of labor having 
reſined more sugar than we consumed at home lower the entire or the 
bulk of the S workmen's wages in the sugar-refining industry in the 
Therefore: we —— labor to work for fore consumers in manu- 

t damaging such but we do not 

encourage farm corn to produce for foreign consumers, for 1 the moment 


surplus 


is. produced, the price drops to the world dd price a ce —— — protective home- 
consumption “no longer protects 
Therefore we: virtually say to our ——— — ra Tabor which would 
desire to go in * We: will protect you if you. underproduce ; 
t the instant an overproduction or a.surplus crea you will have 
to work at the same low wage of compensation as is paid In other sur- 
plus-producing: countries where. the [em of lt or wages for 


much lower basis: the laborer requires. and has to buy and pay for on à 
much. lower: basis.’ 
hus we create an impossible situation, and this is one of the princi- 
pal reasons: why our farming industry: has not kept pace with our phe- 
nomenal gro in manufacturing. industries. 
True, you. can point to: our big exports of cotton and wheat where for 
eee we could: afford to. be content with the world price; but 
look back to, ; 20 years. ago. or more, and you will find many farm 
products. we ien. exported we now are beginning to import. 
LOANS.. 


m the farmers that thegrshonia receiye better facili- 
long-time- loans on farms, as; also. short-time 

— for. cro etc, at 6 rates of- intereat. 

N SEC. = 3S mow being made to perfec the 

0 p rme ni ow. h 

Fletcher- for long-term farm-land: | — nR 


does need. better facilities f. for obtain 
unie ing funds 


ur iir eee 


EXAMPLES OP” DROP IN. mi e DUE TO FALL OF EARNING POWER. 


‘The: real. owners: of'a large western: railroad. system, rather than run 

the risk- of: investing so me: 880,000,000. - through 

representing the real . of that railroa 
stock, ahead ot its own security, 

90. —— for every $1 invested: in the new he new f per cent preferred sto 

be given: up: out ot th 3 

turned down, This as determined by "the 
stock plus: 90 

to enter. One 
id: deteriorated: to 


profits 
her than atten 


still: there, — by fire, flood, or- earthquake; 
o 580 ies mpensation the market value Seana es si 


In the great ci of New York; im gur famous Broadway and: neigh» 
around, aal S Street, Grand Street, etc;, rents a caning tare 


sons. a big drop. Result was: the: patos: of p there declined 
. t, more or less. The land is — eam are tho 
buildings, and the city, of. New York — not Move depopul nw 


New York City property, we find th values: of el plants, roperties, mate: 
, i : | the- of su es: ma 
tially affected. by, the eat Paltere 


be — capital that is 
to enter as loans to farmers, or on farms? em 


The past, ture earning- 
is'a most vital fa. 8 
safe industry, no ma 
benefit of farmers.or farms, it wil not materially induce capital to enter. 
On UT 2T last I stated that through national supervision by 
departments. for each commodity, 
prohibiti: L 
otherwise), 


ng power of farms and farmers 


ve: — 2 a devisa 


We: on t aving cooperative farmers’ 
associa in all “the rural districts throughout the United Sta 
The office: ox such rural cooperative socie the surplus not sold 
locally: to: th e- distant d ree pr markets, and the net proc are 


he sell- 


or Fo y wrong for the Federal or e board of 
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ing agency of the farmers in a certain commodity, say it be butter 
or eggs, when it is found desirable to export at a lower price to get rid 
of any small surplus where perhaps $100,000 or even ,000 loss is 
sustained over the normal price the farmers obtained, to distribute 
such loss through the various States, and in these States it is 
divided and subdivided again and again until finally the loss sus- 
tained in any local rural district is determined, and t local rural 
office apportions or charges it up against each farmer in that local 
association, according to the per cent he is chargeable with as against 
the amount of business he transacted there in that particular com- 
modity? It would probably be an infinitessimal sum compared to the 
volume of busincss transacted, but it would have protected the farmer 
and even the consumer from violent price fluctuations. 

As to any profits on importations that would thus be made at 
lower prices than ruling at home in a certain commodity, that profit 
could retained for prizes to farmers and to agents of the farmers 
in the local rural districts as an inducement to spur them all on to 
efficiency. But the plan outlined. would ere long bring our farmin 
indastry to such marked prosperity and increase of production an 
Tune and decrease in cost of production and decrease in cost of livin 

at importations of food products would soon be but a memory an 
no more an actuality or even a lity. 

We have virtually told the farmer that any commodity that he can 
not produce as cheaply as other countries, even when he had a pro- 
tective tariff for home consumption in his favor, he must not and 
dare not produce more than barely enough for our own home needs. 
If he dares produce a trifle more, the price of that commodity, or the 
pes for the greater portion, drops to world levels, and that means 

is labor is wasted and sometimes part of his capital, too. Thus we 
encourage and almost force farmers not to increase production ex- 
cept for the growing needs of our 8 population; and we fur- 
ther force labor to seek employment in factories already oversu 
prec rather than encourage a more equal distribution of labor in 
‘arming as well as into manufacturing. 3 

Ve further, through this short-sighted policy, cause farmers to lose 
inferest in what they do, and thus they fail to take heed or advantage 
of the many ideas suggested for increase of yield and efficiency, which 
would in time decrease cost of production, decrease cost of living, and 
yet give farmers better and surer jon or compensation. Nay, fur- 
ther, as some wide-awake and hope farmers do adopt the ideas sug- 
gested in improved methods, etc., enabling them to withstand unduly 
low prices tbat prevail in times of slight overproduction of such com- 
modities, those farmers who have not adopt the improved methods 
suffer all the more when prices are low or near to cost of production 
for the efficient farmers but are entirely too low to cover cost of pro- 
Quction for the inefficient, indifferent, or discouraged farmer. 

The plan I suggest, starting by departments for the three products, 
will not only give fair remuneration for all the farmers enga, therein 
but will cause the increase of yield from cows and hens to march 
throughout the United States in an almost equal or armylike advance 
and it will not be by coercion either, but through ass profits 
or compensation, through the advice or system whereby all who are 
in the cooperative societies can not but help act on the plan for in- 
crease of yield and efficiency ; and those who do not care to do so will 
not only receive a “ black ers " from the local agent whose report the 
lenders of funds will consult in granting loans to farmers, but they 
will further be deprived of the privilege of ne the cooperative asso- 
ciation and its selling agency for the sale of their produce; and as 
there would be no dealers in the United States in such commodity to 
whom they could sell such produce—as all dealers would obtain their 
produce IL through the selling agency—it necessarily would leave 
such recalcitrant farmers only one outlet for such produce, namely, to 
seek consumers to whom they can sell direct; but as even consumers 
want standard and not inferior produce, even such an outlet would 
soon be closed to such farmers. 

Farmers are human beings, have feelings and instincts like other 
human beings, and when they see that what is intended is not to have 
him treated like the“ easy mark" some city people think he has been 
hitherto, but that primarily what is intended is to look first of all after 
his welfare, and the consumers' welfare will follow as a natural conse- 
quence, then the farmer will wake up from his lethargy. It would 
create a spirit of competition to exce] in efficiency of production, yield, 
and stoppage of waste instead of, as now, a competition to see how 
often we can make him work for nothing, which in turn causes a 
desire to retaliate when hp offers, to turn the tables on those 
who thus unjustly forced him on previous occasions to work for noth- 
ing, and at times even nt a loss of his capital, too. 

Wwe have the lands, we have the farmers and their help, and we even 
have excess numbers in factories who could be drawn to the land to 


roduce foodstuffs that the world will always need. We have 
$50,000,000 poo to feed, and our numbers will keep on growing. 
We have a high standard of living and wages in the United States, 


and labor on farms should receive as full protection as it does in man- 
ufacturing for what we produce and consume in the United States; 
and we should encourage overproduction even in some commodities 
that can be more cheaply produced in other countries, and sell such 
overproduction only at e world price and distribute the difference 
between the world and home price on the total produced at home, but 
not to lower our home price also to the world price. Such a plan 
would in time, by the g wages paid farmers and farm labor, produce 
increase of yield and efficiency, and that perhaps would ere long bring 
cost of our total production to a lower basis and nearer to the world level. 

Although our wages for labor in industries are higher in the United 
States than in other countries, yet through efficiency in many a manu- 
factured product we find that, high as our labor wages nre, we can 
compete, more or less, with manufacturing countries where labor is 
paid lower wages. Through the protection such industries received in 
the past, not only did they grow to large proportions but also markedly, 
too, in efficlency. 

Why not, therefore, too, start to AM sa protect our xdi d indus- 
try? As shown, the protective tariff to farmers gave protection onl 
as long as they produced barely enough for ourselves; and the momen 
a surplus production occurred, as in former years, where labor and cost 
of feed, etc., played a big item in cost of production, then the surplus 
brought down pues. and that 8 de overproduction and dis- 
couraged marked general increase in yield and efficiency. 

But by adequately protecting the farmer, at least on the home con- 
"ador we would encourage overproducing and surplus going abroad 
at slightly lower Pu and in time the efficiency of the farmers in 
rem throughout the United States will have been brought to such a 

igh standard that even the surplus would bring prices.close to cost. 
enablinz them to compete in time, as we now do in some manufactured 
lincs, with the cheaper labor produced farm products of other countries. 

It would not only create a large favorable trade balance, but would 


also in time, as efficiency would develop, bring down cost of living to 


consumers, and would require a larger percentage of our population 
on farms than we unfortunately now have, and we would see less un- 
employed and distress in the towns and cities than we have witnessed 
in recent years. 

In fact, those who are thoroughly familiar with our export trade 
know that prices are often shaded on manufactured articles below the 
home selling price in order to obtain.a foreign outlet for the surplus 
manufactured at home. In this way the manufacturer figures that the 
profits made on the 90 per cent, more or less, sold in the United States 
should produce sufficient profit to enable him to sell 10 per cent, more 
or less, or his surplus production, at a reduced price or with little or 
no profit, and in this manner he gives employment to a larger number 
or more steady employment than otherwise could have resulted. What 
I suggest ís IS A applying the same principle on some of our farm. 

roducts, where labor, care, cost of feed, ete., are higher in the United 
tates than abroad, and the profits made on the large quantity consumed 
at home will-enable the small relative surplus to be exported at lower 
prices and thus give employment on our farms to larger numbers, and 
time, as yield and efficiency increases through good wages, the cost of 
production decreases, and as this takes place the entire country and 
the consumers therein will pay lower prices on the larger quantity con- 
sumed within our rg wnio prior to this they were asked to pay 
a little more for under the present destructive method of leveling to 
world pris when overproduced, and unduly raising or keeping up 
prices by the enforced restriction of production, which prevents in- 
cease of yield and increase of efficiency, and which is one of the main 
causes for the high cost of living and also for the distress of the 
farmers in other than war time, when war prices prevail on foodstuffs. 

On October 26 you wrote: “ We wish to acknowledge receipt of the 
manuscript you submitted treating on improved methods of marketing 
farm products. In our investigational work on this subject we are 
glad to have constructive opinions of those who have made a careful 
study of the matter.” 

As far as I am concerned, I have made no careful study at all of 
this matter, and even if I had it would all be theoretical and valueless, 
All that I have sent since January last year to President Wilson, who 
referred the matter to you, was all based on actual experience gained 
in foren and domestic commerce. 

And I, who can lay no claim to marked ability, have seen the lls 
and defects from which our farming, and in consequence we consumers, 
too, suffer from, you can imagine what a national marketing commis- 
sion would be able to accomplish who would have on it men renowned 
throughout the United States and the world for their experience and 
business ability, to work in conjunction with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricalture, to solve our farming problem. 

What the German council of agriculture helped to bring about in 
Germany the national marketing commission would do for ans in 
the United States. It is primarily a business iM. and business 
men should be brought to give their guidance and advice to the matter. 
This is by no means a reflection on the farmers or on the Department of 
Agriculture or on our financiers for not lending financial aid; but 
Te qr the guidance of experienced and able business men, with the 
aid of all others combined, it is my humble opinion the matter will be 
solved, and easily at that. 

On August 25 I wrote you that steps ought to be taken to protect 
our citizens pi nisi war or famine prices for food, and suggested 
a temporary ex lent, and that we seemed to be frantic to get rid of 
our wheat and flour, of which we had a 
added my belief that as the quantity was 
tion and in Sob it was not inconceivable that prices m 
2E d 
or 


reat goantig to spare, but 

ished by home consump- 
ht rise to $1.50 
ushel, as 10 or more countries would be eagerly bidding 


Here you have an example of how a world shortage creates such a 
demand; that, big as our surplus was, prices are run up far above cost 
of production, and to the hurt of our home consumers on the larger 
quantity we consume at home ourselves. 

So, likewise, if there had been no war or no world shortage, the sur- 
plus, even if much smaller, would have been pressed for sale abroad, 
and prices would have tumbled below cost of production. 

Our farmers need fear no fore competion on wheat, but on many 
a product cost of production is lower in other countries than in the 
United States, and if we produce but a little more than our home con- 
sampon the price gradually drops to the world price, at which the 
surplus is Byron) or sale, and thus we underpay our farmers for 
having tried to be industrious. When you underpay you prevent effi- 
ciency and increase of yield from bein; Cit ed and thus we help to 
prevent a decrease in cost of production, which helps to keep up cost 
of living and at same time keeps farmers' compensation too low. 

0 It hurts producer and consumer, and we ought to remedy it, as did 


ermany. 
Respectfully submitted for your consideration by a fellow citizen. 
HAS, KURZMAN. 
514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
` New York, February 3, 1915. 


514 West ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
New York, February 26, 1915, 


Hon. W. S. GOODWIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: I take the liberty of inclosing another manuscript 
on our farming problem, in which, as formerly, I again draw attention 
Xo some features of German methods, which perhaps might prove of 
benefit in the United States if same could be adopted or copied to suit 
our people and temperament. ' 

Reason I pick out German methods is because in that country farm- 
ing and farm credits are models. 

oping you will pardon m» obtruding my views upon you, J am, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
CHAS. KURZMAN. 


WHAT PROTECTION DOES THE AMERICAN FLAG FURNISH TO CITIZENS, 
BE THEY FARMERS OR CONSUMERS, WHO LIVE ON AMERICAN SOIL, ON 
THEIR FOOD SUPPLY PRODUCED ON AMERICAN SOIL? 


According to Immanuel Kant, “ nature is governed by law, man by 
his conception of law.“ 

In nature everything is orderly and methodical, but man not being 
infallible in creating laws, often eris, and these errors, if not corrected, 
lead to distress nnd misery. 

The Paris Figaro, after the Agadir incident, sent a special corre- 
spondent to Germany with a view to learning the feelings and senti- 
ments in Germany that brought about the regrettable affair, which led 
to the new military laws in Germany of March 27. 1011, to be fol- 
lowed by the law of June 14, 1912, and later by tbe law of March, 
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1913, all of which increased the military forces of Germany. Written 
by a Frenchman, Georges Bourdon, the closing words in the chapter on 
Agadir, in hls book, the German Enigma, also lays blame on the French 
In these words: But jt is also apparent that lamentable, even criminal, 
blunders were committed at the D d'orsay, and that it is the duty 
of a nation, if it desires to live security against accident, to exact 
from the men who represent it capacity in the science of politics 
5 clear sightedness, and precision in all their dealings and 
actions.” 

In other words, it is the duty of the Government to protect the wel- 
fare of its people by clear-sighted action and wise laws. 

Does the American flag protect its citizens? Even on American soil 
the flag does not protect its citizens from harm. True, no foreign naval 
guns have destroyed life or Errori here, nor has a foreign army in- 
vaded our country, but the citizens of our country are suffering never- 
theless.  Althou we have a great abundance of wheat and a big 
surplus to spare for foreign consumption, yet our citizens are made to 
suffer by the high prices they have to pay for their bread. What pro- 
tection does being on American soil, under the American flag, afford 
our citizen consumers from paying war prices when there is no war 
within our borders? On the other hand, in case of an overproduction, 
where the smaller quantity exported also makes the price for the bulk 
of the commodity consumed at home, what protection has the American 
producer on the home-consumed quantity? 

Therefore it seems that custom or man-made law in a daily neces- 
sity—food—which it should be the duty of the nation to foster and 
protect the full production thereof, we are entirely remiss in 
and leave it to the mercy of chance, speculation, and what not. In- 
stead of paying those engaged in agriculture a living wage according 
to Unit tates standard of wages and living, somehow the custom 
grew up to entirely ignore cost of production and a fair living wage, 
and instead thereof, compensate farmers 3 to surplus or short- 
age, and the skilled operators who play upon this keyboard make the 
high or low prices, regardless of cost of production or fair compensa- 
tion to farmers. Sometimes the producer profits; sometimes he is 
seriously hurt; the same applies to consumers; but at all times the 
skilled operator or middle man, who should be considered no more than 
part of the distributing machinery, as are the railroad transporters, 
nre afforded opportunities of exorbitant profits to the hurt of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Extracts from F EAE Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe, 
Senate Document 214: 

(Page 399.) 


* Suppose you had no council of agriculture in Germany, but only 
wh toes organizations; how would you stand? 

“ We had that in earlier times. 

“The great drawback to this movement was the lack of solidarity 
between the various unions.” 


(Page 400.) 


„The logic of the situation is such that a council of agriculture for 
the United States has become an absolute necessity. The capital and 
brains of the cities are organized. The labor of the cities is organized. 
The farmer may. only remain unorganized at the peril of his existence. 
This is the situation which makes the council of agriculture an abso- 
lute necessity for the United States. I wish to ask if you attribute the 
5 ermany as an agricultural country to the council of agri- 
culture 

* Yes; the council of agriculture is one of the factors in this success, 
It has secured success from the legislative and political end. The other 
factor in securing the success has been the agricultural society, which 
has watched over and promoted technical development and improve- 


p tens (Pages 425-427.) 


“A cattle-breeding law has been enacted. The law provides that only 
those bulls may be used for breeding purposes which have been approved 


by a commission.“ 

“ If one takes 10 swine or 10 . or 10 goats as being equal to 1 
head of larger cattle, Saxony has 1.2 head of cattle for each hectare 
of agriculturally utilized land, or, say, 1 head of cattle for every 2 
acres. his makes a stock of cattle probably er than any to be 
found in any other land. The great number of cattle in Saxony is re- 
sponsible for the large production of manure by which the state of 
cultivation of the fields is extraordinarily raised.” 

“Our highly respected colleagues from America will therefore not 
take it ill when we insist upon a certain degree of protective tariff, 
for without it an intensive leulture could hardly be maintained in 
Germany in face of the high cost of production. The interest of 
the whole German population in a large production of foodstuffs in 
Germany itself in consequence of our geographical position is so great 
that to renounce our protective-tarif! policy would portend disaster for 
agriculture and for the whole population.” 


(Page 443.) 
Hanover (cattle) Marketing Association alm to uphold German 


market for German agriculture to influence fixing of prices to regulate 
the supply according to the demand.” 


(Page 450.) 

“ Landwirtschaftskammer—council of agriculture—is the mother of all 
cooperative associations; is the adyisory board, and supports agricul- 
ture in every possible way.” 

From these few extracts of that 900-page document of information 
gathered by our United States domna many valuable lessons can 
be deduced for the pe of United States agriculture. 

It seems that what we are trying to do in the United States is to 
form 8 such as Germany 40 years ago found to be insuffi- 
cient. Will we deliberately defy e experience of Germany (see p. 
399) and presume that our farmers, who have less opportunity of meet- 
ing and exchanging views and ideas than most farmers in the villages 
and hamlets of Germany, can overcome a difficulty that Germany found 
it necessary to remedy by solidifying the cooperative unions through 
a council of agriculture? 

First and foremost, we see that Germany protects its fa 
try. The council of agriculture does that even to the extent of havin: 
had enacted not only a protective tariff on importations of farm prod. 
ucts from abroad but also by having protection extended to native farm 
prosnce when overproduced, through the “import certificate," which 

eeps up the price at home equal to the world price, plus freight and 

protective duty. Therefore, although prices fluctuate, yet when world 
prices are below the usual or extremely low, the price on the home 
consumption is still protected, even when there is a surplus being 
exported, 


indus- 
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It is economically wrong to force farmers to accept prices below 
cost of production (including fair returns for capital and labor) on 
the quantity consumed in the United States when at the same time 
everything the farmer has to byy is paid for at the higher range of 
prices prevailing in the United States. 

It is also economically wrong to ask the United States consumer. to 
pay at the rate of $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel of wheat in these war 
times when the consumers’ wages have not been proportionately raised, 

We have not treated the farmer justly hitherto, and that accounts 
for the comparative failure of farming to grow at the same phenomenal 
rate that we have advanced industrially and commercially. Not with- 
out reason does there seem to be unw: 3 now that the farmer 
has his inning when war prices are prevai ing, for a movement to be 
started to rectify the injustice done farmers formerly. Possibly from 
the large consuming centers, like New York City, the effort may be 
made to bring this important question before the country in its true 
light, and to try and inaugurate new laws or a new system that 


will, first of all, deal justly with our farmers and their compensation, 
and . to be even-handed, will in turn make just prices to con- 
sumers, too. 


BREAD. 


Prices for wheat and flour have advanced over 80 per cent, and now 
the price of a 5-cent loaf of bread has been raised to 6 cents, or 20 


per cent. 

If, therefore, 6 cents is to-day a fair price for bread, then for years 

pas the consumer has been paying far, far above what he should 
ave. Who made the enormous difference on the big quantity we 
yearly consume at home? It has been swallowed up by the go-betweens. 

We had for years past a standard or fixed price for a daily necessity— 
bread; the consumer never was asked if he was satisfied; whether the 
price of wheat was unduly low, moderate, or a little above the usual 
average made no difference; the consumer was not asked any questions, 
The price was fixed for him, not by overproduction or supply and de- 
mand, but by custom, and 80 did the consumer become to this 
custom that he never stopped to ask if at times the price could not be 
lowered or the weight or quantity for the 5 cents he paid be increased, 

But if we had a fixed price for bread, which the consumer willingly 
and without complaint or murmer paid, why did not the farmer receive 
compensation in accordance with that 5-cent price for a loaf of bread 
on the quantity consumed in the United States? Why did we permit 
him to be so often underpaid, to such an extent that many of them 
have become so poverty-stricken that they are unable to procure sufi- 
cient funds to diversify their crops, or to expend money for lime, fer- 
tilizers, etc., to improve the much-impoverished soil? 

Cooperative associations of farmers have not and can not remedy 
the evil; but we ought to have such cooperative associations throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States in each and every rural 
district, being in turn combined by counties and then by States, and 
Írom these States a solid 1 society with a national or cen- 
tral board, to which should added men of ability from the ranks of 
our leaders in industrial and commercial entérprises, to give their aid 
to protect farmers and consumers, with also a few Government officials 
to see that both publicity and fair play are given and no effort to 
oppress or exploit attempted, and to this be added advisory boards 
having on them able railroad men to help improve the transporting of 
the produce and besides dealers in various commoditles to give advice. 

Such a body, whether it be called a council of agriculture or national 
marketing commission, or what not, created by United States law, but 
not of the Government itself, no more than is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, would help solve our farming problem. 

It would study the various commodities produced on our farms, find 
the average cost of production, and would suggest ways and means for 
seeing that our farmers were paid in accordance with such cost, more 
or less, and not by speculative prices. 

In many of the labor organizations compensation as well as hours 
of labor are fixed and the members are compelled to abide by the 
rules of the labor o ization. So likewise with farmers—they would 
have to be governed by the rules of the organization, which, having on 
it also representatives of the consumers, would formulate rules and 
regulations for the farmers. 


For 3 in marking the farmers would be compelled to 


bring or deliver the same wherever ble along with their milk, 
which in itself would probably save at least $100,000,000 yearly. Th 
would also have to take better care of their milk, and they woul 


have to start cow testing for yield of milk per cow, so as to weed 
out the unprofitable or boarding cows, and they would have the benefit 
of improving the breed through cooperative certified breeding bulls that 
the cooperative societies would have in the district; they would also 
have to try and increase the production of CERS from fowls reared for 
that purpose as counter to those reared for flesh; and likewise there 
could be inaugurated raising steers for their flesh; and by the increased 
number of animals on the farms the increased manure would help 
raise the productive capacity of the soil of the farms. À 

In advocating a selling agency for the farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions, to start with, say, dairy products, poultry, and with a de- 
portent for each, having a central or Federal board, which bas regional 

ranches, which in turn have divisions and subdivisions, the aim is to 
bring about economies in peeing and distributing and to elimi- 
nate such middlemen as will be found to have been unnecessary hith- 
erto. Instead of having many country buyers of such produce from 
the farmers, there will none at all and in place only an agent.of 
the farmers, selected by themselves, to gather, grade, standardize, and 
ship to . such of that product that has not been 
locally sold by h for local consumption. In the large consumin 
markets the selling agency has an office only, by departments, to whic’ 
wholesale dealers in the commodity in question have to apply for their 
Tequirements and purchases. Nowhere else can they obtain such 
produce, and it Is to be hoped in time there will be only wholesale 
merchants and retailers and all jobbers or other unnecessary middle- 
men will have been eliminated, too. 

These wholesalers (as also farmers and consumers) will have repre- 
sentatives on the central board of the selling agency and will have 
been consulted as to prices for grades and seasons, etc. and although 
the prices to be paid by the wholesalers need not necessarily be fixed, 
yet they can be made stable; and as the supply to be sent to each 
market will be regulated more or less to the demand or consumption, 
the wholesaler will know that If he properly takes care of the produce 
he is sure of its sale ant a reasonable profit, no speculation or violent 
fluctuations being possible, and in turn the retailers will purchase such 
produce nt stable prices, to be distributed to consumers who nre never 
asked any questions if price suits them or not—as has actually been 
th- case for years and years past in milk and bread. 
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Any Commodity 1o "ie the central board of the selling: agency in 
that commodi 


in suc reguli 
as P Sourire board will formulate to prevent exploitation of any of the 
interests involved—producer, 8 or consumer. 
In this way we at one stroke, by eliminating unnecessary mid@lemen 
and — deerease prices to consumers and increase prices to pro- 


ance: 
But. what must not be lost sight gt is, that having — a selling 


gener the prodücts in tion will reeeive be r care and preserya- 
incre n dd Legem er 3 —— oo 
reasin. an cost ot production; and as 

wi receive “benefit of such guidance and instruction they, in view 
of the stability in comp tion it will give them, are ed to 

thelr share in "ox bring this abou Therefore, such: farmers as 
are unwilling to this would be d ved of their r oo In the 
meten». society. Mar would still have the use of their Soy and 
could sell their p irect to consumers, but they would be inde- 


th 
ts." and d: not belong to the Organisation and could not 
use the selling agency for the disposal of their produce. 

In DC words, the vel ess S c although created by a law of the 
United. e lru — not e D ice or coerces aestum pee Join. D voa 

they desire to enjoy. the. ben of organized selling. to er than. 
sumers: direct by themselves they must abide by the rules. of. the 


— same as do. members of abor. 
t is: most robable that: FEC ent in the dairy 
products, poules, and eggs the chances are that it will also help bring 
ut efficiency’ in: farm crops, ete: 


PROTECTING: HOME INDUSTRIES. 
—— is a home industry, in which almost 30,000,000 of our le 


are engaged, and the protection acco: ded them even: under a pro ve 
tariff was not: real tection; hence our: farming: did .not keep equal 
pace: with the of our. em pem 

Ge poem the advice: and temen ine of tie: German: Council 
of: ey e umen gh: the import certificate," gave real protec- 
tion German culture; 

Mr. 8 " ‘and the German was quoted 
through the” „ 1 — 


ek . import. Certi at a Mig 


ae WAS: this a: MM 


as) undoubtedly. price of food: — main - 
level in Germany than in free-trade 


on the German population? Is: it not eco - 
home Tabor aud home. industries are to be 


rt, andi who, therefore, In reall 
nt. (A wo! i —— or cloth! factory who: wo 
United. States tof 5 the. United 
tes. farmer, though the pri um of- such: farm: produce is: at times 
her: than- thing. produced Mim c in res 


protecting- home. industries; 
Sce. tb. it. that the protection: 
5 Sia e th ned ibute c bat do 
e ample pro on. 
rea, able, rat a si situation 
fing the elect at first. of d am emm] 


and away. from. those protected, 

sometimes with slight pri rr the underprotected industry 
pony rere and then the cry as.it has in recent mes 
ving Ue consumers, MAU E on the farmers" side the 
ar prices: are he, too, is: sufferi 1 


the excess ni of r were drawn, resulting in. unem- 
Ment: 
hile- admi that a good deal is wasted in our awkward, waste- 
ful, and antiquated methods of distributing farm — from tha 
causes: distress: th producer consumer, yet seemingly 


to bo and consu 
efforts made in various directions: the: Idea seems to 


wi ool! or col 
of the ts. One might as: wel 
— to a) uigher standard of morality through distribution of the 
tures; 
1 order to draw some further A between German and 
other methods: a few extracts will be quoted from 
„ GERMANY: OF THE GERMANS. 
[By Robert M. Berry. ] 


These people are wonderfully methodical. Without kn 
has. hit — the: principal reason of 


E s- of 
method and discipline are visible on NE hand; AFerderea progress 
is. apparent everywhere —not that frenzied; demonstrative progress 


observable in. newer countries, but an: —À fo movemen 
which —— detail seems to have been- considered and nothing left 


to chan 
“No detail is too small to claim attention, — — to this —— a of 


detail much of the extraordinary. progress which 
be attributed. 

“The men engaged de and commerce are most enlightened and 
full of worl PE" fs they apply to bus which they 
8 with intense energy, common sense; and practicality. 


of the State. has effected aries BAM the 
"iE classes 3 the horrible nightmare of an old age of — 
Meri dA and dependence on others. 


“ Virility: of the peopl eee a ot A CN — — in constant 
internal b p channel, and 
power. hitherto. wasted “a has been eiea to re ca e vast national 
resources of the country." d 

Are higher prices nt. home for food a. detriment to pro- 
vided, of course, industrial labor is tham in 


d: higher: ——— 
— where.food or cost or n Standard of living is lower? 
Let us again refer to Robert M. 


In 1909 the trade-unions in Germany and England each had a. mems 
bership ot about 2,000,000, with an annual income of about £2; 380,000 
yearly for each. 

The figures quoted below speak for themselves: 
GERMANY, 
Paid out for sick. benefits: and annuation 
Paid out for deaths 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Paid out for sick. benefits and annuation - 735, 000 
Paid out for deaths — 10 000. 
Paid out for un employment 480, 000 


Apparently it seems. that Germany: had less sickness. and less unem- 
ployment: than Great Britain's trade-unions, and Germany gave greater 
protection: to widows and orphans in case of death of the wage earner. 


SMALL I esi apicem OF THB WORKING CLASS, 


909. king to Mr. Berry, Germany had 19,000,000. depositors: prior 
to 1008 ving deposits of £642,600,000. F s 
But. her des emen Eus his German Enigma, gives the follows 
figures. 2 im in: marks: 
land, 4,500 m Ap epia in 1909, 
United States, 17, on marks in 1909. 
Ge 15 million Y se 1909; 16,780 millions. marks: in 
1910; million. marks in 191 
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Accordin Sir Charles e one-third: of the families, (not indi+ 
viduals ing to London had to live on a. pound. ste: per ‘ or less; 
this announcement that entire. famili exist on: $5 
weekly or less was seriously: question 
Roun who; caused in 
similar- 


the savings. to. banked 
— prectically nil; in fact, the wonder of it is that they 
eih body and soul together, and the cost of food risin N. — 
ut if small savings are a Seas en of pros rity of She 
the unprotected apri of’ Great Britain s. far. Delo 
tected system of G j where not o! only industrial: Mt cee pror 
labor was at all times fu ly protected; it seems. to have: been no 
Germany; when, 


p om the 
ures, the savings in oed per capita was: even than 
United States, where farm labor reeeived but partial and not ‘full 


protection. 
CONPEDERATE STATES. 
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through: an tax, while. at the same time; having to purchase 
X. podnet to procure in: the 


as constituted to-day is both Industrial as 


well as agricultural. We Ka à fal ted to acco Yer and they 
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grew up, most e to accord that same measure 
of“ protection: to our agri th its; “ import 
certificates," with the oe that “farming, — — a few com- 
modities like cotton, Wheat, etc., has nat progressed to the same degree 
as our manufacturing industries 

Why: — 77 5 much labor — imr ^u of late, 
and: EC th. land in abundance; S dede which. ou could’ be raised 


‘farm: products, shoul 
€ eggs, etc., when 10 to 20 years: 
these commodities ? These small importa 
are like a stimulant or drug, which, if 

be a n ty for us, an as time — 
pag: eet el le ri eer dàiti to. protecti 
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ey and was not an unimportant factor: im crea mE tha 
increase: of yield ind. increase in efficiency. 

Notwithstanding that seemingly, it: increased the cost of T and 
cost of living, thei savings of the masses kept on fora 5 — by year; 
was more than double free-trade and ches . lan and. was also 
Rouen De per 88 8 than even in the U —.— where industrial 

bor protected, but. agricultural, labor only 
produce MOREM. for home ulrements; iE if a surplus was 
(except in cotton and wheat for spec fal reasons and conditions) "the 
protection ceased, even on the quantity consumed in the United States, 

We also see there was less: unemployment in: fully: protected. Germany 
than. in free-trade: England. 


THE. PIECEWORK. SYSTEM, 


to- protect: the- Inborer, and: those in the union have 
to 2 the rules and: regulations: of the union in order to protect 
workmen as well as themselves; 
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ND that produce of the farms be in future compensated not 

as heretofore, mainly by the law of supply and demand, or by the high 

low prices brought à 


or ut by the skilled operators who, playing on the 
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keyboard of the surplus or shortage, which often they themselves have 
no definite knowledge of and which is frequently a matter of guesswork, 


and in playing on this keyboard—high or low—as circumstances, quer 
ing, or the courage or interests of the operators may dictate, results in 
such wide fluctuations that have proved so fül to both producer 
and consumer—that instead of this we in future also take into con- 
sideration the average cost of production for any commodity in ques- 
tion and let that, too, be an important factor in determining prices on 
our home consumption. 1 

This would place farming on the same basis as the piecework system. 
The employer or consumer for whom the farmer labors would pay a 
living wage to farm labor; according to de or quality and nearness 
to market the farmer would receive m employer, the consumer, & 
more stable and at the same time equitable price—so much per egg, so 
much per pound for milk or butter, so much per pound of poultry, 3 
etc., so much per bushel of potatoes, bal ane pres 

Instead of as heretofore, when a surplus roduced, sell that surplus 
abroad at the world pace and prorate the erence amongst the pro- 
ducers, but without . e home price or compensation on the 
much larger quantity we n and require for home consumption. 

The result of such a system would be that each farmer (like the 
workman at a machine in a factory who was paid by plecework) would 
strive on his farm (or machine) to produce a higher standard of goods 
and a greater quantity than he now produces. Now, he knows that if over- 

roduced he will obtain less than if the production is barely sufficient 
or home consumption, but by the system su ted he will, like the work- 
man in the factory, do all in his power to increase yield from his farm. 

Pamphlets and’ suggestions from the United States Department of 
Agriculture that now are unread or unheeded would at once be in 
demand and eagerly followed, for who does not want to profit if a way 
to do so is paved for him? 

As the increase of yield per acre or per animal would decrease cost of 
production, the employer and the employee (consumers and producers) 
through their representatives—be it through a council of agriculture, a 
marketing commission nation wide in scope, or a central or Federal 
board of a selling agency having on its board representatives of the 
farmers, dealers, and also able and experienced business men to look 
after the consumers’ welfare in addition to the farmers’, and besides a 
few Government officials, and add to this full publicity of all meetings 
of such a body-—would revise prices, and the result would be that as 
increase of yield and ere ha one decrease cost of production the 
price or com tion wonld lowered to such an extent that 
would go to the farmer in extra compensation and part to the consumer 
in lower cost of living. 

Like in making a new tariff or in many legislative enactments, com- 
romises would be made; but at least it would make it worth while for 
he farmer to use every effort to outdo his neighbor, for the more 

efficient he becomes or the greater increase in yield he can obtain from 
his farm the greater would be his compensation. 

This would be true and ideal competition, the same as it is in fac- 
torles where the piecework system prevails, a competition to excel; and 
the more each farmer excels the pee Kis profit, tending little by little 
to decrease cost of food products to consumers, and yet at the same 
time fully compensating farmers for their extra exertions, which to-day 
they are not encouraged to inaugurate, due to our system of unduly 
depressing prices on the huge quantity consumed at home if he but 
slightly 8 more than our home market can consume. Also, like 
In the factories, those farmers who have not adopted the improved and 
scientific methods would ere long be compelled to seek other fields of 
employment more suitable to their qualifications, 

The assured fair compensation or wages to the farmers would enable 
them to procure and invest papita to improve the productivity of their 
land and animals, would enable them to purchase such implements as 
they may require, and would even make farm-land mortaages, as con- 
templated in the Fletcher bill, one of the safest of legal investments 
which individuals as well as institutions would eagerly seek, and these 
would in time rank as high as the best of first-mortgage bonds of our 
leading railroad systems or as high as any first-class municipal bonds; 
and perhaps in time these would even sell higher than such securities, 
like in Germany. Thus the farmer, if the way is paved for him to 
reach this goal, would obtain loans at as low a rate of interest as rail- 
roads or municipalities having the highest credit rating. . 

And would the consumer in any way have suffered? 3 not, 
if the figures quoted herein about Germany as compared to Great Brit- 
aln, or even the United States, are studied. On the contrary, the con- 
sumer as well as the farmer both will have benefited. 

Instead of destructive warfare, under which we have been operating 
the farming industry—warfare in trying to obtain the farmers’ produce, 
often below cost of comme which in turn justifies him, as at pres- 
ent, owing to the Euro war, in exacting from the consumer the 
full measure of retaliation in the high price now ruling for wheat, 
which has raised such a howl and cry of distress from the poor in the 
cities who now pay 6 cents for bread. 

It is our own fault; and by “ our” is meant the 70,000,000 consumers 
who have been unfairly treating the 30,000,000 farmers. 


HOW CAN WE CHANGE THE SYSTEM? 


Over 65,000 new bills have passed Congress, etc., in four years, to 
the delight of the lawyers," as ex-President Taft puts it. It is a well- 
informed man who knows even 1 per cent of these new laws. However, 
one bill stands out in bold relief as . the most construc- 
tive piece of legislation enacted, not in four years, but at any time, and 
that bill had for one of its aims the stabilizing of the price or use of 
money or credit. The wild fluctuations of interest rates, at times as 


high as 100 per cent per annum, are now a thing of the past. 
So, likewise, with a daily necessity, food, e price of this, too, 
should be established and not be made a football to play with; but 


we should recognize that as business—commercial, industrial, or agri- 
cultural—could not do without money or credits, and should be made 
available to all worthy of it at reasonable prices, so, also, food, without 
which we can not get along, and which no coun or countries in the 
world can supply us with large ‘quantities, and which, if we treat 
the industry properly, we can produce ample and to spare at home, and 
in time even uce cost of production to the benefit of producer and 
consumer, that for this industry, too, some legislation necessary. 
If we can enact 65,000 new laws why can not one more be enacted 
that is so vital to our welfare? 

Over a year ago, on January 27, 1914, you wrote: “The problem is 
more complex than your letter indicates. We have the great inertia 
of an existing system to overcome. To attempt to organize a territory 
of any size or to federate newly organized communities which have not 
yet worked out their own problems satisfactorily would be impossible.” 


That great inertia is inherent to those living by themselves on the 
farms, as do our farmers in the United States in contradistinction to 
man rts of Europe, where they live in villages or hamlets and can 
mee: to interchange views and ideas, as do workmen in the 
towns, which led to labor unions being organized. 

As to expecting communities to work out their own problems first, 
how can they do so when the produce of their farms, on which they 
expended hard toil, is made a football of speculation, and frequentl 
they receive payment that shows no remuneration for their labor an: 
at times puts them further in debt, and they have no voice in sa 
what the 5 shall be for their work, and being unorgani: 
can not as individuals work out their own problems nor that of their 
neighbors who are similarly situa even if organized into small 
cooperative societies without an orga tion nation wide in scope. 

In yours of February 18, 1915, you say: In the scope of the letter 
it is Impossible to discuss the various points which you bring up. In- 
asmuch as the essential feature of your national marketing scheme 
rests with the taxing power of Congress, it is impossible for any execu- 
tive power to carry out your suggestions.” 

The tax is not on farmers nor on consumers, but simply through a 
law to tax out of existence a parasitic class, and in place thereof take 
the ablest of these at present rasites and make them useful agents 
of cooperative farmers, who, without these country parasites, are left 
not al ative but to shake off the inertia now existing and form co- 
operative societies. 

But this is or can be separate and distinct from the council of agri- 
culture, marketing commission, or whatever you please to call the inde- 

ndent body to be created, who are to study the farming problem 

‘om a business point of view for the benefit of farmers, dealers, and 
consumers, 

It is only too true that the executive de 
does not enact laws, but a recommendation 
kets to his superior, the Secretary of Agriculture, as to the desirability of 
suggesting that a law be enacted to create a body outside of the Gov- 
ernment itself, such as exists in Germany, to help the Department of 
Agriculture in upbuilding our farming industry, such a suggestion, if it 
meets with the approva! of the retary of Agriculture and the 
President, with th recommendations, would go far in helping to bring 
the matter to the attention of Quonam. who, if the matter is ex- 
plained to them ín an abler manner than my efforts seem to have been, 
Mec E that ail that T ha ted In th 

ven assuming a a ve sugges n the way or manner 
of marketing is undesirable, impractical, or economically’ WIDE yet 
that in no way proves that other ways can not be devised, and since 
pea is primarily a business in which experience and not theory 
must be brought to bear to make it successful, is there a better way 
than to have an independent body, such as a council of agriculture or 
marketing commission, on which farmers, dealers, and rienced busi- 
ness men will be, to study the business end of the question, while the 
Department of culture continues its efforts on the scientific side? 

repeat that I am of the opinion that such a body can be created 
without any expense to the Government, except a fle, perhaps, for 
clerk hire and railroad fares; and the recommendations of such a 
body would be publicly discussed, and surely would not be enacted as 
new laws unless public opinion approved. 

Nature is governed by law; there is a plan or method in nature, but 
we in the United States have no plan or business method by which our 
8 industry can be successfully conducted, as have been our in- 
dustrial industries, as evidenced by the phenomenal owth, while 

ng has not kept equal pace with such growth as ft did in Ger- 
ä need i esce n A a MET UE PUE oH com- 
as does on manufactures, but a competen ependent body 

should study the matter'as it did in Germany. * = 
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The Naval Bill. 
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HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 29, 1915. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations 
for the support of the Navy for the fiscal year ending June To, 1915. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I trust that I will not re- 
quire the entire time that has been yielded to me by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, to present some thoughts in connection 
with the pending bill. 

'The advocates of an excessive, and therefore an extravagant 
Navy, relate all antagonism to their pet project, to one of two 
heads—ignorance, or lack of patriotism. Neither count in this 
indictment is well taken. So far as the charge of ignorance is 
concerned, the Members of this body who stand for a moderate 
Navy will not, in respect of their intellectual capacities and 
equipment, suffer in comparison with their colleagues who bow 
the knee to militarism and navalism, and without regard to 
conditions, or expense, insist upon a great Army, and a greater 
Navy. x 

I undertake to say that the arguments in behalf of a moder- 
ate and sufficient Navy submitted by the men derisively styled 
pacificists by their opponents, are better exemplified by perti- 
nent illustration, more fully supported by cogent facts, and in 
more harmonious accord with the lessons of history, than the 
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arguments of their antagonists. By way of reply to our suggested 
lack of patriotism, I submit that there is not a pacificist in 
this body who is for “ peace at any price," in the sneering sense in 
which that phrase of belittlement is applied to the men who favor 
a moderate Navy. There is not one of us who would be willing 
to secure peace by the sacrifice of aught that concerns the 
honor, the traditions, or the welfare of our motherland, “this 
dear, this native soil" [Applause.] There is not a Member 
of this House who is a little Navy man in the sense imputed, 
that is a man who favors a smaller Navy than the needs of 
our country require. In a real sense we are all great Navy 
men, since we favor a Navy sufficient for the requirements and 
necessities of the national defense, rightfully and reasonably 
npprehended. Surely that is as big a Navy as any country 
should desire to possess. 

The gravest mistake that has been made with respect to our 
naval policy is that the legislative branch of the Government 
has failed to do its plain duty. This duty on our part is to dis- 
regard the hysterical appeals of the timid, the clamor of the 
swashbucklers and the jingoes, and the suggestions of the selfisa 
interests, and use toward this particular subject matter that 
same common sense with which we have discharged our other 
duties. In the exercise of this common sense we should estab- 
lish a naval policy for the United States. The establishment of 
this policy appropriately belongs to civil administration. It is a 
proper function of the legislative department, and is not a prob- 
lem to be remitted to the military experts. Moreover, in the 
words of ex-Secretary Chandler, we ought to strengthen, not 
weaken the civilian control of the Navy Department. The naval- 
ists are too prone to cite with an air of finality the opinions of 
the admirals, the rear admirals, the captains, and the commo- 
dores, on the subject of our naval program. We should be will- 
ing to hear these gentlemen gladly, but their judgment should 
not be the final judgment, or of more than persuasive value in 
the determination of an appropriate naval policy for this country. 

The determination of that policy is fundamental and prelimi- 
nary to the size of our fleet, and the character of our fighting 
ships. The statesmen of this body should determine the dangers 
to be provided against, and the possibilities to be ed, 
that is to say, they should determine both the reasonable risks 
requiring attention and the chances that may be reasonably 
taken. The task of providing against all the possibilities 
that the future holds, is an undertaking that would strain 
even the vast resources of this country to the breaking point. 
Nor does the proper defense of the United States require that 
we should undertake to provide against all contingencies, In 
our role of civil administrators we should endeavor to fore- 
cast the likely, and the unlikely dangers, the risks that consti- 
tute a real menace, and the risks that nre mere possibilities. 
We should not burden too greatly the present, in the effort to 
anticipate the future. 'The dangers reasonably to be appre- 
hended, the likely combinations of nations, if any, that may be 
formed against us, and the possibilities that may be disregarded, 
are the factors of the problem to be settled before we call in the 
experts. There is no reason to believe that they are in a posi- 
tion to advise us in any authoritative fashion which of the great 
powers would be most likely to attack this country, or to pre- 
scribe the appropriate course for this Nation to pursue in its 
international róle, but once apprised by this body of the dangers 
to be provided against, and the possibilities to be excluded from 
contemplation, in a word once acquainted with the scope and 
limits of our policy, it should be their appropriate task to afford 
a scheme of national defense that would safeguard the United 
States. 

We train our military men to the end that they may advise 
us within the limits fixed by the policy that we formulate to 
control our military expenditures. This body should constantly 
keep in mind the duty that it owes to the taxpayers. Within the 
limits thus prescribed by Congress the experts come into their 
own, and are qualified to fix the forces both military and naval 
that will be sufficient to provide against the dangers that this body 
has concluded are of sufficient likelihood to justify preparation. 

It is for us to determine this likelihood of danger, the source 
from which it may be apprehended, and the possible combina- 
tions against which we wish to make provision. With the fac- 
tors of the problem submitted for their consideration, the 
experts can work out an appropriate policy of defense, out- 
lining the men, the the ships, the permanent works and 
other instrumentalities, which in their judgment will safe- 
guard this country against the dangers in contemplation, ex- 
cluding from their consideration all other possibilities, and 
combinations, and confining themselves solely to the solution 
of the problem submitted. In this way, and in this way 
only, will Congress secure the real benefit of the military 


experts along the line for which they have been trained and 
prepared. So long as we are concerned to provide against all 
contingencies, all possibilities, and all conceivable combinations, 
so long will we continue to pile up Ossa on Pelion in the way 
of military and naval expenditures, and provide great armies 
and even greater navies to afford security against fantastic, 
unlikely, and chimerical dangers. 

Whenever one of the alarmists who entertain the public from 
time to time with stories of our national defenselessness, ad- 
vises us that we must be prepared against every possible dan- 
ger, he should be asked to translate that warning into terms of 
dollars and cents, and inform us what such a state of prepara- 
tion would cost this country. Such an attitude would mean that 
the United States must not only provide against possible war 
with a selected antagonist, but in addition must provide against 
possible war with a confederacy of the great nations of the world. 
A combination of this character directed against this country is 
not only conceivable, but it is one of the possibilities of the future. 
But does it follow that the United States in the exercise of a wise 
precaution should take steps to provide itself with an Army, and 
a Navy sufficient to make headway against such a combination of 
enemies? I have often heard the question asked on the floor of 
the House: What would the United States do, should one of the 
great military powers of the world land an army of 100,000 men 
on our shores? Well, if that question implies that we must at 
once begin to increase our Army, and Navy, the next question that 
may be asked is what would we do, should some other one of 
these powers land an army of 200,000 on our coasts, and what 
additions to our Army and Navy would this possibility require 
us to make? The Secretary of War has recently recommended 
an addition of 25,000 men to our present Army. 
would add about $25,000,000 to our annual expenditures, the nu- 
merically feeble addition thereby contributed to our present 
forces is far short of what should be afforded, if there is any 
real likelihood that armies of one, two, or other hundreds of 
thousands of men will be landed upon our shores. 

If it is likely that the armed nations of the earth will assail 
us upon our own soil, this country should make adequate prepa- 
rations to protect our shores. If these dangers are real, we 
ought to meet the situation as Germany has done, and become 
a military nation in real and deadly earnest. The chances that 
we may become involved in war with a combination of nations 
are fully as great as the likelihood of war with a single nation. 
Who in this body, or what military expert of high or low degree 
in the Army or Navy, can undertake to forecast the future, and 
pronounce against the possibility that within the next decade 
Ie NUUS BUE ANKE DE AETAJOT M ATI AINN ADD, dtt 

tes? 

But are we to order our policies, and establish our arma- 
menís with reference to such fantastic possibilities? No, while 
we may admit that such an array of foes is a possibility, this 
country must take its chances of danger in this respect. 'The 
burden of preparing against all chances of danger and all com- 
binations of possible opponents is too great to be undertaken. 
Nor is there any imminent risk in omitting to make these 
preparations. 

If only we would use our common sense at this particular 
time, it is apparent that no such opportunity has been afforded 
within 50 years for a holiday in naval construction. “The blind- 
est man can see our absolute safety until long after the present 
European war ends" Why do we maintain a Navy at all? 
The answer is, to make our eountry secure. Granted. But 
if we are secure with our present force, then the construction 
of a single additional ship is simply a vicious waste, and a 
prodigal extravagance. [Applause.] Looking abroad the spec- 
tacle is presented of the greatest nations of the world reducing 
themselyes so rapidly to such a condition of physical and finan- 
cial exhaustion that not even the weaker countries in this 
hemisphere need fear the menace of their aggression, much less 
this rich, powerful, and yirile Republic. In the past we have 
been told that by reason of the development of German mili- 
tarism and navalism, particularly navalism, the security of this 
Nation was threatened, so that to save ourselves harmless, the 
burdens of the taxpayers must be increased for naval construc- 
tion. This was a false and vicious argument, and a most un- 
warranted conclusion. . 

How is it to-day? In view of the continuous destruction of 
Germany's naval forces, and of the crushing burden of debt 
that wil be her portion at the expiration of the war, is 
there any reason to apprehend danger from that quarter? 'The 
war once ended, whether she is a victor or a loser in the awful 
grapple in which she is now engaged, Germany will be as little 
likely to provoke, or invite fresh conflicts, as she was at the 
expiration of the Thirty Years War, In the judgment of 
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ex-Secretary of the Navy Hilary A. Herbert, even if Germany 
should win, even if her success should be a vast menace to 
America, no one can believe that exhausted as the winner in 
this great war will be, our country will be in danger of attack 
from that quarter. 

This war is a guaranty of world peace for decades to come. 
The great nations will come out of this conflict bankrupt and 
exhausted, and recognizing the vital need of a long peace for 
their recuperation. If then we are safe against foreign ag- 
gression, and we are undoubtedly safe, nay safer than we have 
been during any period of our history, why not call a halt on our 
building activities until the conclusion of the war, and with the 
war well over, and the lessons of that war before us, determine 
the form and direction that our defensive naval construction 
shall take. This would seem to be the lesson of wisdom for this 
country. 

Secure on this side of the Atlantic we can watch the progress 
of the fighting across the water, and without venture or risk 
on our part, reap the benefit of the experiment which others 
are making, an experiment which will teach profound lessons, 
and doubtless bring to pass radical changes in the construction 
and use of the machinery of war, both on the land and the sea. 

The following protest again nayal increase by Senator BURTON 
and many other distinguished advocates of moderation in mili- 
tary preparation states the case for the pacificists in a very 
cogent fushion : 
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to conclude that any plans thus forecasted would, if eet TE 
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The latest results in naval armament, and the latest machin- 
ery of naval construction are being put to the supreme test, 
the arbitrament of actual service under the most severe condi- 
tions. But at this point some one suggests that this country, 
as a matter of precaution should maintain itself in a condition 
of armed peaoe. A few days ago Sir James Bryce of England 
sounded a note of warning against the unhappy policy euphe- 
mistically styled armed peace, and the moral that he drew, Mr. 
Chairman, and the warning that he sounded, we may well afford 
to take to ourselves at this time. The advocates of armed peace 
insist that military preparation affords the greatest security. 
against war. Methinks I have heard that argument before. 
Methinks this phrase that so many advocates of armed peace in 
this House have rolled as a rich morsel under their tongues, has 
never been more sonorously sounded, than by Emperor William 
of Germany. All of his policies were avowedly for peace. All of 
his arguments were for peace. All of his vast system of military. 
preparation was for peace. And yet somehow, in spite of the em- 
phatic assurance, and reassurance on his part that peace was 
the ultimate goal of his activities, the whole world seemed to 
distrust his professions. Still we are told that we ought to 
imitate this policy on a gigantic scale. Does it never occur to 
the gentlemen who favor this attitude that when we multiply, 
our implements of destruction, our preparations for war, and 
our devices to maintain a security that is not menaced, that by. 
that very way will come on the part of the nations of the world 
first mistrust of our intentions, then apprehension, then com- 
bination, and then war. 

The war that is now in progress in Europe is an exemplifica- 
tion that armed peace does not avert, but begets war. Coinci- 
dent with the development of German militarism was the devel- 
opment of counter preparation, and of that combination of na- 
tions known as the Triple Entente. To-day we are the one 
great nation toward which the eyes of the world have turned 
in the hope that in the ultimate we will be the arbiter of 
peace. Once we begin to tread the path of militarism, and 
to cultivate the development of the military attitude on the 
part of our people, once our actions cause the nations generally, 
and in particular our sister Republics of this hemisphere, to 
question the sincerity of our professions, and we will lose our 
present position, we will lose the moral force that makes us at 
present so potential in world politics. We will fall from our 
high estate. Our fervent protestations of peaceful intentions, 
when there is no peace in our hearts, or evidence of peace in our 
preparations, will fall upon deaf ears. An inevitable sequel of 
the international distrust of our attitude will be an offensive 
and defensive alliance of other nations. This will be their 
answer to the menace of our military development. “'To-day we 
are the first moral power in the world. Others may be first in 
armies, still others first in navies. But we have made good our 
right to be appealed to on questions of national and interna- 
tional morality. ‘That all Europe is seeking our favor is the 
acknowledgment of this fact by the European nations, and their 
tribute to it. They do not want to fight us. They want us to 
approve them. They feel that our judgment will be the judg- 
ment of history.” 

The best way, they tell us, to avert war, is to prepare for war 
in time of peace. That argument has been often advanced, but 
in the light of Germany’s experience, it is not likely to be 
repeated in this body with the confidence with which it was 
formerly presented. 

If great armaments are a guaranty of peace, why is it that 
to-day embattled Europe is arrayed against Germany, and peace 
has taken the wings of the morning and fled from that country 
to the uttermost parts of the earth? The militarists tell us 
that but for Germany's military preparations she would not be 
able to resist, as she is now resisting, the mighty armies that 
menace the integrity of the German Empire from every direc- 
tion. That may be true. On the other hand, but for the arro- 
gance induced by the vast military machine which she erected, 
the war would not, in all likelihood, have occurred, Is there 
anyone in this audience who is acquainted with the teach- 
ings of history, or who has knowledge of current events, who 
doubts that if the chancelleries of Hurope, and in particular the 
chancellery of Germany had been presided over by heads hold- 
ing the same attitude toward war as the present President of the 
United States, the soul-sickening carnage now in full tide in 
Europe would have been averted? [Applause.] In spite of the 
Emperor's asseverations for peace, does anyone believe that 
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Germany would be at war to-day if peace had been in the heart 
of hearts of the German nation, if they had believed less in the 
invincibility of the Kaiser’s war machine, less in the mailed fist, 
and more in the peaceful methods of determining international 
differences? Does anyone believe that war could not have been 
avoided, if the heads of the warring nations had believed in 
peace as we believe in it, as the President of our Republic be- 
lieves in it? No, Mr. Chairman, this war was the outcome and 
culmination of the development of that military attitude which 
some of our shriekers and shouters for militarism are anxious 
to transplant upon the soil of the United States. “The sum ofa 
thousand other follies is not so great as the single folly of war. 
The Germans and the allies know the importance of peace now, 
if they did not know it six months ago.” 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Which is the greater evil, militarism on land, or 
militarism on water? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I should dislike to 
choose between them. 

Mr. HELM. One other question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. I believe that three-quarters of the earth's sur- 
face is water. Germany is about the size of Texas. England 
has had three-quarters of the earth's surface under militarism 
for 50 years. The Emperor of Germany has had Germany on a 
military basis for perhaps a decade. Which of the two is the 
greater evil? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Oh, I do not know; but so far as that is 
concerned, both of them are bad enough. [Laughter.] Eng- 
land's teeming population and the necessity of drawing her food 
supplies from abroad have compelled that country to maintain 
a great navy. She could not afford to take any chances, even 
the most remote. England's situation and England's environ- 
ment has left her no choice but to maintain a great navy. Her 
dangers have been very real. No such condition confronts the 
United States. 

I wil point out, however, that in England, the country of 
nayal militarism, the principles of civil liberty, as we under- 
stand them, have been perfectly preserved. "That country is 
& great exemplar of civil and religious freedom, the fount 
from which we have derived many precious principles, and 
sacred precedents. On the other hand in Germany, in spite 
of its wonderful scientifie and commercial development, there 
is no such sense, or understanding of civil liberty as is found 
in this country, or in Great Britain. The cultivation of the 
military attitude has starved and stunted the growth of civil 
liberty, and the development of popular government. It has been 
alleged that England was caught napping at the outset of this 
war, and that the present conflict is emphasizing her need of a 
mighty standing army. 

With open eyes and full knowledge of what it meant, Great 
Britain has steadfastly pursued her policy of a great navy, 
and a small army, knowing full well that real liberty, as Angio- 
Saxons understand it, is a flower that will not flourish under 
the shadow of militarism. Better far the maintenance and pres- 
ervation of that liberty, pure and undefiled, than the security 
thought to be afforded by a military despotism! This thought 
was presented with insistence by no less a man than William E. 
Gladstone. When arms are abroad liberty, like the laws, is 
silent. 

I desire to call your attention to the further fact that if a 
country really desires peace, it must develop the peaceful attitude, 
and avoid the development of the machinery of war. As the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWwoop] recently said, you do not 
develep peace in the canine world by breeding bulldogs. [Ap- 
plause.] In the civil world you do not promote peace by devel- 
oping the military attitude. The essential difference between 
England and Germany is that the former by choice has delib- 
erately omitted to develop the military attitude on land, though 
maintaining a mighty navy under the compulsion of necessity. 
The lesson that Germany teaches us is that you can not develop 
a great standing army, and a great naval establishment without 
building up at the same time the military attitude, and the mili- 
tary temper. Once the military attitude is fully developed, you 
have created the ideal conditions under which force, and force 
alone, comes to the front as the appropriate solution for inter- 
national controversies. Ethical considerations and peaceful 
arbitrament are thrown to the winds. 

Our friend from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] is in private an 
amiable and gentle spirit, but in his views of public questions, 
and of the proper national attitude, he is saturated with the 
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military spirit. He dreams of armed controversies, of battling 
millions, of mighty navies engaged in deadly grapple. This 
mental attitude on his part is largely due to his military train- 
ing, and the environment to which he has been subjected. 
What could be more absurd than his argument this evening 
to the effect that this country should control both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic Oceans with its armadas, and impose our 
ethical concepts upon the nations of the world, by the cannon’s 
mouth, as if the multiplication of our machinery of destruc- 
tion would so quicken our ethical sense, as to fit us for the róle 
of moral arbiter of the nations? 

So far as my knowledge of the teachings of history advises me, 
no nation has ever attained a higher moral level through the 
development of military establishments, and the cultivation of 
the military point of view. There are other methods of inter- 
national settlement, than the arbitrament of war. ‘There are 
better ways of determining international controversies than by 
dynamite shells, dreadnaughts, submarines, aeroplanes and the 
other instruments of devilish destruction with which the bel- 
ligerents in the European war are “killing off their young 
laborers, ruining their industrial plants, accumulating a huge 
burden of taxation, inflicting a cruel blow on their economic 
development, and devouring their capital.” A holocaust of death 
is in progress abroad, consuming the very flower of young man- 
hood in the countries engaged. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. From what the gentleman said a few moments 
ago about England, I should judge he would refer to England 
as one of those nations that established the other kind of ideals, 
would he not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, I said that the best of our civil insti- 
tutions have come from England. I do not suppose the gentle- 
man will challenge that statement. 

Mr. BRYAN. No; but the gentleman was condemning other 
nations that did not go as far as England in that direction and 
was holding them up to condemnation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, I have tried to point out that as 
between England and Germany, we have derived our greatest 
blessings of civil liberty, and our highest concepts of free insti- 
tutions from England, and not from military Germany. 

Mr. BRYAN. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Now permit me go a little further on this 
line. I do not suppose there is a single Member of this body 
who will claim that the bare possession of an army, or a navy 
adds one jot, or one tittle to the sum of human happiness. 
In this respect these instrumentalities are unlike the great in- 
dustrial plants and commercial enterprises which, in their or- 
derly operation, are continually adding to the sum total of 
human comfort, and human possessions, hence to the sum total 
of human progress. 

Armies and navies are per se burdens upon a nation, and 
can be justified only to the extent that they are necessary for 
the purposes of national defense. As civil administrators we 
ought to determine, as I said, the limits of our preparation, as 
well as the dangers to be reasonably apprehended, and for which 
provision should be made. We do not educate men at the 
Naval and Military Academies to advise us as to our civil 
policy, or to determine with finality a scheme of military 
preparation for this Government. We abdicate our position, 
we lower ourselves in the estimate of the people, when we dis- 
regard our plain duty, and allow others to be called in to solve 
a problem which is wholly ours, a problem of civil, not military 
administration. 

I have heard another remarkable proposition advanced this 
evening, and that is that the maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine depends upon absolute force. And yet from the date of 
the enunciation of that doctrine down to the present time, we 
have supported it without firing a shot. We announced it 
when as a Nation we were utterly incapable of maintaining it by 
force, if the new principle had been challenged by the military 
monarchies of the Old World. [Applause.] From that time for- 
ward the doctrine has remained unshaken, such has been the 
moral strength of our attitude. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Have we enforced it without battle- 
ships? 
^ Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. When President Monroe promulgated 
this doctrine in the face of the menace of the Holy Alliance 
of Europe, he had no battleships with which to make good the 
declaration of a novel principle that challenged the authority 
of the most powerful nations of the Old World. Yet it was 
accepted by those nations without demur. When we took issue 
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with Great Britain over the Venezuela incident how many battle- 
ships did this country own with which to make effective our 
position, in case of an appeal to force? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. In a moment. At that time our battle 
fleet, as compared with the naval array of Great Britain, was 
as insignificant as a torpedo boat in comparison with a super- 
dreadnaught. I know what the gentleman from California has 
in mind by way of answer, and that is that Great Britain did not 
accept our challenge because in the event of war, we would hold 
Canada as a hostage. Granted. But that condition will endure 
for all time. Hence we can eliminate Great Britain from the 
list of possible adversaries. But if Great Britain is elimi- 
nated, pray tell me what nation in the world remains, whose 
naval might is a menace to the United States, or is sufficient 
to justify this body in increasing the burdens of the people 
to maintain an imposing array of fighting ships from the tiniest 
submarine to the most formidable superdreadnaught?  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When President Cleveland in 1895 sent the mes- 
sage here to Congress asking permission to send a commission 
to investigate that disputed boundary line and said he would ask 
Congress for the authority to enforce their recommendations, 
why did England withdraw from the contest? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman please answer that 
query himself? Certainly the force of the United States on the 
high seas was not sufficient to cause her withdrawal. Why did 
she withdraw? 

Mr. FESS. When the President referred to the matter of the 
Monroe doctrine being violated Lord Salisbury replied that the 
Monroe doctrine was not international law and never had been, 
no matter how brilliant the statesman who announced it, nor 
powerful the nation that backed it. Then President Cleveland 
asked Congress for that support. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. And Salisbury withdrew. Now, why did he with- 
draw? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Why did he withdraw? You have not 
answered your own question. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I maintain that E did not withdraw by 
reason of our might on the seas. That is my answer to your 
question. What is yours? 

Mr. FESS. My answer is that he did not want to get into a 
fight with us. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Why? 

Mr. BRYAN. They had had two with us before. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Ifthe gentleman will yield to me, I ask his 
consent to answer the question put by the gentleman from 
Ohio, in the words of an admiral before our committee : 


I then asked him how he accounted for the fact that Great Britain 
acceded to our position concerning the Venezuelan dispute. He an- 
swered me that tbe concession of f Great Britain to this country was 
not contingent upon the size of our Navy; that Great Britain took her 
ee ne MA when she saw that our position was a just one she 
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Further, in this connection, permit me to read from an ex- 
amination before the Naval Affairs Committee that proves be- 
yond question that the position taken by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SavNDpERS] is undoubtedly correct: 

Admiral VREELAND., I think 
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VREELAXD. He would not become the aggressor if he were 
sure of defeat. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. My friend from Ohio has offered an expla- 
nation which I will accept. England did withdraw because she 
did not desire to have a war with us, not because she was 
afraid to match her fleet against ours. Her naval superlority 
at that time was even more conspicuous than it is to-day. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia kindly give some thought to this proposition: Is it not 
true that the Monroe doctrine is supposed to have been sug- 
gested by the British ministry at the time of its origin? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Conceding that to be true, what of it? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It was suggested as some offset 
to 8 maneuvers of the Holy Alliance in Europe at 
that e. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Concede that the original suggestion came 
from the British ministry, still that concession in no wise weak- 
ens my contention that we have maintained the Monroe doc- 
trine without recourse to arms, even in our days of feeble im- 
maturity. Why then suggest that at this period of our ma- 
turity, when our strength is as the strength of ten, and our re- 
sources without limit, we need to pile up armaments in order 
to make this doctrine effective? Who is challenging, or is dis- 
posed to challenge the Monroe doctrine? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 'The Monroe doctrine was sug- 
gested at the time of our weakness by the most powerful nation 
on earth, and the one that at that time controlled the seas and 
was prepared to back up her suggestion in company with us. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Do you think that the Monroe doctrine 
has been maintained by reason of the fact that England was 
prepared to fight for it in the beginning? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Originally that was the beginning 
of the Monroe doctrine. There was power behind us to enforce 
it by the nation that suggested it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. But when the Venezuelan controversy 
arose, the power of the nation that suggested the doctrine was 
no longer on our side. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for another question on 
that same line? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. When Maximilian went into Mexico we were in 
the midst of our civil strife and unable to do more than 


7 We protested efficially three times. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. At the close cf the war President Johnson sent 
an army of 50,000 men under Phil Sheridan. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. He made ready to send them. They were 
never sent. 

Mr. FESS. He got ready to send them, and Maximilian did 
net withdraw, but the French authority did. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Did the Army have anything to do with it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That very incident established for all time 
the fact that no foreign Government is prepared to challenge 
by force our assertion of the Monroe doctrine. Every man who 
knows the history of this country, knows the history of the 
Mexican incident. The French Emperor took advantage of our 
Civil War to send troops to Mexico with the idea that the 
United States would be divided into two hostile Republics as a 
result of the war, thus leaving the Monroe doctrine without its 
original advocate. But the moment that the Civil War ended 
with a united Government north of the Rio Grande, the French 
Emperor did not for a moment propose to challenge the su- 
premacy of the Monroe doctrine in the Western Hemisphere, 
or invite an appeal to arms. 

Now I wish to call attention of the committee—and my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. HENsLEY] will be able to give the appropriate 
reference—to a speech by one of our admirals that reveals the 
reason why so many of our military men favor great armaments, 
This high magnate in the naval service remarked in the course 
of his speech, that even if great naval armaments were not 
needed for our security and protection, there was no reason why. 
this country should be weak in a military way, when it could be 
strong. In that thought is mirrored the attitude of the military, 
potentates which is that the greatness of a country is estab- 
lished by the imposing character of its military and naval 
armaments. They believe in the pomp of power, and are in- 
different to the burdens of taxation which their policies will 
inevitably impose. Senator Lewis recently summed up the 
argument against militarism when he said: “The expense of 
the Navy on the one hand, and of the Army on the other, will 
be a constant drain on the citizens, while the despotism and 
aristocracy of the officers of a large army and navy will be a 
menace to the theory of equality of citizenship, which is the 
foundation upon which America rests." 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, I can not yield, I have only two or 
three minutes left. 

Now, let me bring this argument to a head as it were. The 
majority party is charged with the administration of this Gov- 
ernment, and should fix its naval policy. We ought to agree on 
& policy in this respect that in our judgment will preserve the 
security, the dignity, the interest, and the welfare of our beloved 
country against the reasonable likelihood of danger. Further 
P» t not to undertake to go. We need a Navy large enough 

us against invasions, not one of a size sufficient to 
enable us to assail and invade other countries of our rank and 
power. 
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When we have done this; the gentlemen who favor the impos- 
ing armaments that are intended to protect us against all 
possibilities of danger, should submit their policy as a counter 
proposition, having first translated the same into terms of dol- 
lars and cents and to that end giving in detail the number of 
men required, the vessels of all types to be constructed and 
maintained, the guns on land and sea, the reserves of men, muni- 
tions, and supplies to be provided, in a word all that is needed 
in their view to make our country secure. 'The issue thus made 
up may be taken to the country, so that the people of the United 
States will pass on it in a great national referendum. 

This country is entitled to possess all the military and naval 
forces that it desires, and for which it is willing to pay. I 
am anxious for the people to determine how many men we need, 
and how many ships we require to make our country per- 
fectly secure. It will be a kindness to many timid and hysterical 
people to bave an authoritative answer afforded to these in- 
quiries, and the proper remedy supplied, so that the slumbers 
of our friend from Massachusetts and many others will be no 
more disturbed by dreadful dreams of invading armies, of ruined 
homesteads, of great cities given over to sack and rapine. 
[Laughter] I have suggested the issue to be submitted to 
the people. On the one hand a program of moderation, a 
program that comprehends and provides against all dangers 
reasonably to be npprehended. On the other hand a program 
designed to provide against all contingencies and possibilities, a 
program that. contemplates singly and collectively the great 
nations of the world as our possible antagonists. Remit this 
issue to the people and secure a determination that will be 
authoritative and final, a determination that will fix our policy, 
leaving to Congress to provide the ways and means to make the 
same effective. 

Mr. Chairman, if our country is in danger, this is no time to 
talk about economy. The safety of the Republic is the supreme 
law, and if the peril to that safety is a verity, and not a chimera, 
if the menace of foreign aggression is established, we must not 
haggle over the cost of one, or a dozen battleships. The ques- 
tion of national defense takes precedence over all other interests 
and issues. Whatever else may suffer, whatever may be the 
condition of the Treasury, whatever the difficulties of raising 
the necessary revenues, no man, and no party should shrink 
from doing whatever their conscience and their judgment tells 
them is necessary for the safety and security of their country. 
[Applause.] 

That is the way I feel about this matter. This is the way 
all pacificists feel. The same “patriotic tide that streamed 
through Wallace’s undaunted heart," is not lacking in Ameri- 
can bosonis. We do not favor economy at the expense of our 
national security, or favor cutting off a single necessary battle- 
ship, submarine, or aeroplane, on the ground of a failing Treas- 
ury. That is poor economy. We favor a moderate Navy, be- 
cause we feel that with such a Navy this country is secure, 
and a greater Navy would be a wanton extravagance. But the 
Members of this House are patriots, one and all, and every 
patriot is prepared to devote his uttermost farthing to protect 
that sacred thing called liberty, to preserve the institutions of 
his country, and the ashes of his sires. [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to print, I 
submit herewith a statement concerning the failure of the per 
capita payment of $200 to the Choctaws and $100 to the Chicka- 
saws, 

The Indian appropriation bill containing this payment died 
with the recent session of Congress, through no fault of the 
House of Representatives, as the record will show, but on ac- 
count of a filibuster in the United States Senate, which pre- 
vented its final passage through Congress before final adjourn- 
ment on March 4, 1915. The conference report on the Indian 
appropriation bill, which contained the payment, reached the 
House just 20 minutes before Congress legally expired on March 
4, and was being read by the reading clerk of the House when 
.the hards of the clock pointed to 12 noon, the hour of final 
adjournment. ; 


The House of Representatives had expressed itself unequivo- 
cally in favor of this payment and in opposition to reopening 
the rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes on four different occa- 
sions, Twice during the second session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress were various enrollment amendments rejected and the per 
capita payment retained in the bill by decisive votes. 

Again, during the recent session—third session of the Sixty- 
third Congress—this bill was taken up by the House, and on 
January 9 the House by decisive votes refused to strike out 
or reduce this payment, and defeated all amendments for re- 
openiug the rolls. In fact, every amendment to the payment 
was rejected by overwhelming votes and the item retained in 
the bill just as it had been reported by the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

'The Indian bill, containing the payment without amendment, 
went to the Senate on January 9, immediately after passing 
the House. Over the protest of Chairman AsHvuzsT and Sena- 
tors OwreN and Gore, it was held up by the Senate for almost 
eight weeks. 'To be mathematically accurate, the bill did not 
pass the Senate until about noon of March 3—the day before 
adjournment—and when it was returned to the House it con- 
tained 171 Senate amendments, including one adopted by the 
Senate on the motion of Senator La FOLLETTE to reopen the 
rolis of the Five Civilized Tribes to something more than 
10,000 persons, 

This La Follette amendment was rejected by the House by 
a decisive vote and all other amendments immediately sent to 
conference. 1 

In pursuance of these House instructions, the conferees elimi- 
nated the La Follette enrollment amendment and retained the 
per capita payment item as originally adopted by the House 
without change. The conferees came to an agreement on the 
other 170 Senate amendments shortly before the midnight pre- 
ceding adjournment. Upon return to the Senate the bill met 
the same dilatory tactics which prevented its passage by that 
body until about 30 minutes before adjournment, after which 
the occurrence set forth in the first paragraph of this statement 
resulted, 

Unfortunately for this bill, the rules of the Senate permit 
unlimited debate and this was a short session of Congress. To 
these facts alone was due the failure of the per capita payment. 

Under House rules debate can be brought to a close; and the 
House steod ready and eager at all times to reject all enroll- 
ment amendments, adopt the payment item without amendment, 
and pass the bill and conference report at any time within an 
hour and a half before adjournment, the time necessary for the 
reading and adoption of such report. 

Every Member of the Oklahoma delegation in the House gave 
his best efforts on behalf of the passage of this payment, and 
Congressmen FERRIS and Murray were especially active. The 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people are deeply indebted to Congress- 
men JAcoway, of Arkansas; CAMPBELL, of Kansas; BURKE, of 
South Dakota; Saunpers, of Virginia; Post, of Ohio; and 
many others too numerous to mention, for valuable services ren- 
dered in behalf of this payment. 

Senators Owen and Gore and their friends at the Senate end 
of the Capitol worked vigorously for the payment, and on the 
last vote in the Senate, just before final adjournment, ap- 
peared to have a large majority of the Senators with them 
in favor of discharging the delayed obligation of the Federal 
Government to its wards. It must be remembered, however, 
that our Senators were handicapped and failed for the same 
reason that the President's ship-purchase bill failed, to wit, on 
aecount of a filibuster during a short session of Congress, 

It should also be borne in mind that claimants for enrollment 
in the Five Civilized Tribes are scattered over no less than 15 
States, each having its full quota of Congressmen and Senators. 
Many of these, to be sure, look upon this matter with fairness 
and liberality and stood stanchly to keep the Government's 
obligation with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, regardless of the 
importunities of their own constituents. Some others, however, 
are prone to yield to the wishes of their ccnstituents, disregard 
the Government's sacred obligation to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, and stand against a final settlement of our affairs in an 
unreasonable manner. 

Moreover, a syndicate has been organized for the purpose of 
securing the enrollment of spurious applicants for citizenship. 
The records show that this syndicate, known as the Texas- 
Oklahoma Co., was organized with a capital stock of $100,000, 
$25,000 of which has already been paid in and used, and that 
the syndicate and its satellites have contracts for the enroll- 
ment of some 15,000 or 20,000 alleged claimants for citizenship, 
with fees aggregating about $11,000,000. The effect of this 
slush fund can not be overestimated. I do not, of course, 
mean to charge that any Congressman or Senator might be cor- 
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rupted by it, but a standing array of trained lobbyists is kept 
on the job at the Capitol during the entire sessions of Congress to 
lobby against a final settlement of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and for a reopening of the rolls. 

The Oklahoma delegation and others have fought this bunch of 


grafters from Hanover to Halifax and back again. We will 

continue to fight them until the sacred obligation of the Govern- 

ment to distribute their funds among enrolled Choctaws and 

Chickasaws is complied with. 

IMPORTANT FACTS CONCERNING THE PER CAPITA’ PAYMENT ITEM IN THE 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, AS DISCLOSED BY THE RECORD. 

The subcommittee making up the Indian appropriation bill, 
composed of STEPHENS. of Texas, Carter of Oklahoma, and 
Burke of South Dakota, by unanimous yote placed in the Indian 
bill an item providing for a payment of $200 to the Choctaws 
and $100 to the Chickasaws, and recommended its adoption by 
the committee. 

The House Committee on Indian Affairs adopted the subcom- 
mittee's report, including the amendment, without change and 
reported the matter favorably to the House on December 17, 
1914. (Minute book, House Committee on Indian Affairs.) 

The House of Representatives rejected all enrollment and 
other amendments to the per capita payment item, adopted it 
without change as a part of the Indian appropriation bill, and 
passed such bill on January 9, 1915—53 days before adjourn- 
ment. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1301.) 

The Senate referred the Indian appropriation bill as passed 
by the House to the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, Jan- 
uary 11, 1915—51 days before adjournment. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 1325.) 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs held the Indian 
appropriation bill before that committee for 42 days, until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1915, when it was reported to the Senate—ten days 
before adjournment. 

The Senate took up the committee report on the Indian ap- 
prcpriation bill five days thereafter, on February 27, 1915—five 
days before adjournment. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4818.) 

The Vardaman amendment to enroll Mississippi Choctaws was 
defented, but the La Follette amendment to the payment item, 
providing for the reopening of the roils of the Five Civilized 
Tribes to something more than 10,000 persons, was adopted by 
the Senate, and the bill, with 171 amendments, passed about 
noon of March 3, 1915—24 hours before adjournment. (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 5156-5162.) 

The La Follette amendment was rejected by the House and 
all other amendments sent to conference about 2 p. m. on March 
3, 1915, within two hours after the Senate had passed the bill, 
CARTER, of Oklahoma; HAYDEN, of Arizona, and BURKE, of South 
Dakota, being appointed as managers on the part of the House. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5445.) 

The conferees took up the bill with amendments at 2.20 p. m. 
on March 3, 1914, and came to a complete agreement shortly 
before 12 midnight of the same day. 

The Senate took up the conference report first at about 2 in 
the morning of March 4 (10 hours before adjournment), the 
House having to await action of the Senate. (CONGRÉSSIONAL 
Record, p. 5358.) 

The Senate adopted the conference report at about 11.40 a. m 
the same day (20 minutes before the hour of adjournment). 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5497.) 

The House took up the conference report at 11.48 (12 min- 
utes before adjournment), and the report was in the process of 
reading when the hour of adjournment arrived.  (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 5526.) 

It would have taken about an hour and 30 minutes for the 
House to have read the conference report and call the roll. 


HOUSE AND SENATE ACTION ON PER CAPITA PAYMENT ITEM or $200 TO 
THE CHOCTAWS AND $100 TO THE CHICKASAWS IN THE INDIAN APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL AS DISCLOSED BY THE RECORD, (30 Sess. 63D CONG.) 

HOUSE, 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
composed of STEPHENS of Texas, Carter of Oklahoma, and 
Burke of South Dakota, began making up the Indian appropria- 
tion bill during the second week of December, 1914. 

The subcommittee, by unanimous vote, placed in the Indian 
appropriation bill an item providing for a per capita payment 
of $200 to the Choctaws and $100 to the Chickasaws. 

The Indian bill, with the payment item, was reported by the 
subcommittee to the House Committee on Indian Affairs on 
December 17, 1914. (Minute book House Committee on Indian 
Affairs.) 

The Indian bill, retaining the per capita payment item, re- 
ported by the Committee on Indian Affairs to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by unanimous vote on December 18, 1915. (Minute 
book, House Committee on Indian Affairs.) 
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The Indian bill taken up for consideration by the House in 
Committee of the Whole and filibuster begun by advocates of 
reopening the rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes on December 31, 
1914. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 834.) 

The per capita payment item reached by the House on Janu- 
ary 8, 1915, and Harrison, of Mississippi, made point. of order 
against same, which was overruled by the Chair. (CowGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1211.) 

HARRISON proposed an amendment reopening the rolls. Point 
of order against same by CARTER sustained. January 8, 1915. 
(CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1212.) 

HanzRISON proposed an amendment preventing payment to the 
Choctaws until Mississippi Choctaws are enrolled. Point of 
order made by SrEPHENS overruled. January, 1915. (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1214.) 

Harrison amendment holding up Choctaw payment rejected 
on division, January 9, 1915, ayes 50, noes 79. (CONGRESSIONAL 
REconp, p. 1301.) 

Lenroot amendment to strike out per capita payment item re- 
jected, January 9, 1915, ayes 44, noes 69. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconb, p. 1302.) 

Miller amendment to reduce Choctaw payment to $100 de- 
feated, January 9, 1915, ayes 39, noes 54. (CONGRESSIONAL 
REconp, p. 1302.) 

Lenroot amendment equalizing payment to all who might be 
hereafter enrolled defeated, January 9, 1915, ayes 23, noes 42. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1303.) 

Indian bill with per capita payment item unamended, re- 
ported without dissenting vote by Committee of the Whole 
Pome ey the House, January 9, 1915. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 1319.) 

Indian bill containing per capita payment item, without 
amendment, passed by the House without roll call on January 
9, 1915. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1321.) 

SENATE. 


Indian bill referred by Senate to Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, January 11, 1915. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1325.) 

Indian bill delayed and held in Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs for 42 days until February 22, 1915, when reported to 
Foust with no important amendments to per capita payment 
tem. 

Senate took up for consideration committee report on Indian 
bill on February 27, 1915, but filibuster delayed passage until 
March 8, 1915. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4818.) 

Vardaman amendment to enroll Mississippi Choctaws de- 
feated on March 3, 1915; ayes 15, noes 33. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 5156.) 

La Follette amendment to reopen rolls to something over 10,- 
000 persons adopted March 3, 1915; ayes 33, noes 13. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5162.) 

Indian bill, containing La Follette amendment to reopen rolls, 
passed Senate and conference asked of the House. Senators 
ASHURST, of Arizona; Myers, of Montana; and CLAPP, of Minne- 
sota, appointed conferees on part of Senate March 3, 1915. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5165.) 

HOUSE, 


Request of CARTER, of Oklahoma, that House disagree to Sen- 
ate amendments and agree to conference asked by Senate ob- 
jected to by Harrison, of Mississippi, whereupon Carrer moved 
to suspend rules, disagree to Senate amendments, and go into 
conference asked by Senate, March 3, 1915. (CONGRESSIONAL 
REconp, p. 5440.) 

Harrison then asked unanimous consent for separate vote on 
amendment to reopen rolls, which was not objected to by CARTER, 
and upon separate vote La Follette amendment, reopening rolls, 
was disagreed to by House on March 3, 1915, by a vote of 44 to 
69, thereby instructing the conferees against the Senate enroll- 
ment amendment, All other amendments were sent to confer- 
ence en gross, CARTER of Oklahoma, HaAYDEN of Arizona, and 
Burke of South Dakota being named as managers on the part 
of the House. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5445.) 

Indian bill with amendments reached conference about 2.30 
p. m. on March 3, 1915. 

One hundred and seventy-one Senate amendments were con- 
sidered, worked out, and complete agreement reached by the 
managers on the part of the House and Senate shortly before 12 
o'clock midnight on March 3, 1915. 

SENATE. 


The Senate took up consideration of the conference report on 
the Indian bil about 2 a. m. the morning of March 4, 1915. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5358.) 

The House could take no further action until matter was dis- 
posed of by the Senate. 
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When reading of the report was concluded Senator GRONNA, 
of North Dakota, took the floor about 3 o'clock a. m. and talked 
until 10 a. m. on March 4, 1915. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
5361-5406. ) 

Senator Gronna concluded his remarks shortly after 10 
o'clock a. m., less than two hours before final adjournment. 
Passage of the conference report on the Indian bill being de- 
spaired of, Senator OvERMAN called up a joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 441) continuing the current year's appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau, and it passed the Senate about 10.30 a. m., 
March 4, 1915, after which further consideration of the Indian 
bill by the Senate was dispensed with. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 5407.) 

Shortly after 11 a. m. the House managers were informed 
that an agreement had been reached among certain Senators, 
and the conferees were reassembled. 'The agreement retained the 
per capita payment item with an unimportant amendment, elim- 
inated the La Follette enroliment amendment. The conferees 
immediately consented to this agreement and sent the Indian 
bill back to the Senate. By the time this agreement on the 
conference report had passed the Senate and had been brought 
before the House the hour of 11.40 a. m. had been reached. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5497.) 

HOUSE. 


The conference report containing the per capita payment UN 
was taken up for consideration by the House at 11.48 a. 

March 4, 1915, only 12 minutes before adjournment, and the 
Clerk had finished reading about one-sixth of the conference 
report when the hands of the clock pointed to 12, the hour of 
final adjournment. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5526.) 

Report on H. R. 12586, to reopen the rolls of the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw Tribe, etc.—the Harrison bill: 

Jaxvanx 2, 1915. 

Hon. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


Chairman House Committee on Indian vim 
ashington, D. C. 
Sim: Your subcommittee sypointes to estes and report on H. R. 
12586 leave to — e following observations 
1 and pains: Dr tg of all treaties, laws, and other 
recone 1 bearing on 1 paige: Bos inclu earings lasting —.— April 1, 
ma. E August 27 27, 1914, was gone C by your committee. 


1. The Secretary ot ‘the Interior to enroll certain ge yt gg a Choctaws 


upon the rolls of the eer. Nation in Oklahoma with a full partici- 
pation, in their tribal esta 

To reopen the Choctaw rolls for the IES of 20,000 or more 
alleged claimants. 


ere are some Choctaws still 8 . me . 
ersistently refused and successfully resisted all Morte 
vernment and the Choctaw Nation to have them move 4. eae 


ren Aire and other: living im Lizar and 

escen can and other, n 

—— unding States, who have attempted to assert claims as WE. 

uz Indians of real Choctaw blood as still.reside in Mississippi 
e claims asserted by their all 


[on enrollment for a contingent fee of from 30 to 40 
recovery, and in many ces a small 
According to statements and admissions of these ug xb and their 
agents, two firms alone, those of Cantwell 5 Crews, of St. Louis, Mo., 
d Ball & Lee, of Wash on City, D. C., and Ardmore, Okla., 
hold contracts nid 3: „596 individuals, carrying provisions for fees 


my further shows that a syndicate for the purpose of 
securing the enrollment of 8 Choetaws and a participation in 
octaws has been formed under the 


name “The T — — D Co., used, he directo at M prseter 
3 nam L. Hurlbut, of El gor: ain * 
corporation are urlbut, 

N. L. Smith, ot Sista ee Of d I. B. crews and H. J. Cantwell, 


i Choctaw attorneys for enroliment of 
Choctaw Nation's estate is by no 
claim was, under the direction = W,. 


the Five Civilized 


. Louis, 
This claim ot the Mississip 
their clients and pur dude the 
means a new con tion. 


dian 'Teiritor 
ppi Choctaw — — tor aT 


anony being adverse to the Mi 
men 
pi Choctaws the Com- 


e claim of meu M 
zed Tribes 


rt: 
“This historical review of the E of this territory by the 
Choctaw Nation and its su nt le relations to it makes it Year 


Choctaws are not 
tizenshí 


and Xem in Mississippi.” , 2d sess. 
the decision the urt for the 
det of Indian Territory closed its decision with the follow- 


In 
E “permit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their v ce et o, 65 years [ts broke away from their kindred and their 
nation, and during that time, or the most of it, have been exercising 
the rights of citinenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of another 


to the people, to reach forth their 


nation, and have become pg og - 
hands from their distant and homes and ay hold ^g: & part of te 
mala. and 1 
unj and destin 4 It is therefore the 
the absen Choctaws are not en- 
tled — be enrolled as citizens of the p ‘Nation, The action of 
on 1s therefore affirmed pan 2 decree will be entered 


mmissi 
r the. Choctaw Nation." (Jack Amos et a The Choctaw Nation, 
ons * United States courts in Indian Territory, 465.) 
was taken from these decisions by the attorneys for the 
Mississippi Choctaws to the Supreme Court ot RA United States and the 
Jack Amos case was dism upon motion of the attorneys for the 


Mississippi Choctaws. Geo U. 8., 873.) 

Sey years su uent to the date of these Goiana excluding the 
Mississip: — pienk fX m enrollment this matter w: n taken u 
and rea DE y qn pene authorities of the Federa 
Government re d Chor —— aaa ckasaw Nations in Oklahoma, by 

which ent the Eeue onns were given additional 
for iden 2 and Stabi ment of bona fide residence on the Choc- 


ag Nation in y eee ui ees agreement, “An act to 
and affirm th agreement with D Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 

of Indians, etc." approved July 1, 1902) 
The Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma has dealt justl y and liberally with 
the Mississippi Choctaws, always granting them — citizenship in their 
— 5 with all emoluments thereto whenever would agree to 


, and klahoma is under 
no pe ia citizens or > d moral obligation to enroll the Mississippi Choc- 
0 


taws as f the tribe in the West at this time. 
By_the agreements negotiated between the Federal Government and 
the Choctaw Nation all native western Choctaws were required to be. 


on the reservation by June 28, 1898, or stand debarred oe enrollment 
— participation in the tribal estate forever thereafter, and this rule 


been y adhered to. 
The time for establishment of residence on the reservation was ex- 
tended to the Mississippi Choctaw claimants until July 1, 1903, giving 
the Mississippi Ch . five years to move on the reservation after 
the time for establishment of such residence had been closed to the 


native Choctaws, 
After 11 years were consumed by the Commission to tie Five Civil- 
Tribes making up the ro of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
March | — rolls were affirmatively closed by action ot Congress on 


The rolls is of the Choctaw Mason S held open to the Mississippi 
taws from zem until March 4 iving the 1 Chot- 
in which to — pb ent with full benefits of 


urere the ppi Choctaws as is due 

it North Am erican Indians who were originally occupants 

anne prre of the soil and who have been deprived of their patrimony 
* eres settlers. 

e passage, ot H. H. * 12586 would empate upset and undo 11 

years o tariu woa work of the Interior gg hoor ge in settling 

affairs of te PR Five Civilized Tribes, 


, turn the wheels of 
backward for more than 20 years, and, as has been said by President 
Taft, open up a career geal ox of troubles, which the life of the pres- 
ent generation misht not 

The pa H. B: 12586 would DM result in stupendous 
claims o lions of dollars against th ederal Government on the 
ath of: the Oklahoma Choctaws because, of a division of their funds 

ng persons whom the Federal commissions and Federal courts have 
decided were not 5 thereto. er fem ^ Wm 
ts passage wo! end encour ent to grafting attorneys with con- 
a for enormous attorneys' fees, t dollars, 
and hold out inducement for procuring Saditional contracts from 


urious 
our subcommittee therefore recommends that the Harrison bill 
HE. RB. 32580) be not favorably reported by the House Committee on 
ndian A: 
Aespeekfullf submitted. 
C. D. Carrer, Chairman, 
J. D. Post. 
Bor P. HILL. 
. CAMPBELL. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, - 
January 13, 1915. 
The committee met at 10.30 pursuant to call of chairman, the chair- 


man presi 
Present: Messrs. STEPHENS Carter, GUDGER, P HAYDEN, HILL, 
CANON RTA "m Monar, CHURCH, BURKE, CAMPBELL, MILLER, HAMIL 
an 


H. R. 12886 Ci (the Harrison, bill) was laid before e committe by the 

, and on motion of Mr. CARTER, seconded Mr. TOES od 

bill was unanimously laid on the table, leave, preces bela Pe 

MILLER to file a report, which is to be printed, setting for ation 
N to the M ppi Choctaw matter, * 


: PAUL N. HUMPHRE 
1 "ele. 
* 


agin PARE N. Humphrey. 3 pem of the Committee on Indian 
House of — certify that 
— a true dir — copy of - minutes of the Committee on 


pom in the minute k of said committee at page 
the act action De by said committee on H. R. 12586, be 

CCC 

e for the aw 0! secur 0 n s by 

Phe H of the treaty of ANS Rabbit Creek, of date 


UL N. HUMPHREEY 
Assistant Clerk, Ori on Indian Afairs. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ns, Tepr CONVENTION OF CHOCTAWS. 


Over 100 Choctaw 1 14 of the 17 counties of the 
Bois, Sugar Loaf, Gaines, 


Choctaw Na as follows, E e 
Tobucksey, Ato liver Cou ‘ork, BI Kiamitia, Wade, Towson, 
Nashoba, and Hiver poem as well as . of the 


Choctaws residin: oy —— tion, 
assembled at McAlester, aw October 28, 1914 passed hne following 


resolutions : 


We, the Choctaw people In representative convention assembled, -re- 
spectfully and earnestly protest against the enrollment of the Missis- 

pri Choctaws for the UNT reasons, to wit: 

irst. Under and by virtue of the terms of the treaty of 1830, the 
fourteenth article thereof, the MADE Choctaws who elected to 
remain in Pimp: were given valuable 8 ahd rights in the State 
of Mississippi and were not to lose the rights of Choctaw citizens 
shonld they ever remove to Indian Territory, except that they should 
not participate in the annuities of the tribe. This right they had up to 
the very day and date of the closing of our rolls, March 4, 1907. 
Many of the Mississippl Choctaws exercised these rights, removed to 
the Indian Territory, and received allotments of land the same as 
other members of the tribe. The Mississippi Choctaws were by the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes given even more rights than were 
guaranteed them under the treaty of 1820, to wit, the right given by 
article 14 of the treaty of 1830 to vp jo Choctaws to remove to 
the Indian Territory and become citizens of the Choctaw Nation was 
extended to the descendants of the Mississippi Choctaws by the Atoka 
and supplementary agreements. We e that the Mississippi 
Choctaws have been given not only all the rights of other citizens of 
the tribe, save and except the ngns to participate in the annuities, but 
have been given every opportunity that the law could afford them to 
establish such rights, 

Second, As a further concession to the Mississippi Choctaws, the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes waived proof on the part of full-blood 
Mississippi Choctaws as to their right under article 14 of the treaty 
of 1830 and admitted all full-blood Mnt Choctaws to citizenship 
in our tribes without proof of their right. his concession was made 
to the Mississippi Choctaws and thelr representatives in Congress and 
before Congress at the time the m l a ment was before 
Congress for ratification. We feel that the Mississippi Choctaws are 
not entitled to any further special favors under the law. 

PER CAPITA PAYMENT, 

Inasmuch as the Choctaws and Chickasaws under the law jointly 
own the common property and the common funds of the two tribes, so 
that each and every member of said tribes is entitled to an equal share 
thereof, and inasmuch as the Congress of the United States authorized 
a per capita 8 of $100 to the Chickasaws out of said joint 
funds, but withheld payment from the Choctaws on account of the 
claim of the 1 Choctaws, we feel it Incumbent upon us as 
Choctaw citizens in the proper protection of our rights to protest 
against such action by Congress as being an unjust and illegal dis- 
crimination against the rights and interests of the Choctaws under the 
law and prejudicial against the Choctaw Nation in the matter of the 
Mississippi Choctaw claims, which claims are against both tribes, if 
against either. And we Sg mage earnestly, and urgently request 

t a per capita payment made to the Choctaws to include the 
amount due us when payment was made to the Chickasaws and to in- 
clude such other and additional amount to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws per capita as the amount of the funds now in the hands of the 
Government belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes jointly 
would afford, 

ABOLISHMENT OF TRIBAL SCHOOLS, 
We favor the abolition of all tribal schools and a sale of al! school 
roperty. Amalgamation and not segregation is our alm. The problem 
fore the Indian people is to become progressive and up-to-date citi- 
zens in language and habits, and this can best be done by our children 
attending the common schools. 
SALE OF COAL AND ASPHALT, 

It Is the opinion of this convention that the coal and asphalt, the 
common property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people, should be sold 
without delay that a speedy settlement of our affairs may be had. 


DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON, D, C, 


In order that the interests of the Choctaw ple may be properl 
presented to Congress, the committees, and the department in the spirit 
and sense of this convention, which is representative of the oc- 
taw people, we favor the selection of two delegates to be elected by 
this convention to proceed to Washington to assist In the protection 
of our Interests generally and in the Mississippi Choctaw claims spe- 
clally and to assist in securing a per Sn payment to the Choctawa 
and such other distribution of our tribal property to which the tribes 
are entitled, and we ask the Oklahoma delegation in Congress to secure 
an appropriation of an amount sufficient to pay the expenses of sald 
delegates and a reasonable compensation out of the Choctaw tribal 


funds, 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TRIBAL ATTORNEY, 

Owing to the value of the tribal estate belonging to the Choctaw 
Nation, and owing to the fact that many claims are being made against 
said estate, it is the sense of this meeting that the tribal attorney 
should devote his entire attention to business affecting legislation and 
litigation involving the tribal estate. It is the opinion of this meeting 
that the N of the Interior has authority under existing law to 
distribute funds in the hands of the Government of the United States 
to the credit of the Choctaw Nation and the Chickasaw Nation. For 
the purpose of securing a legal determination as to whether the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has such authority, we instruct our national 
8 to Institute mandamus p ings to compel the Secretary 
of the Interior to distribute per capita among the enrolled members of 
the tribe the tribal funds now in the hands of the Government of the 
United States to which they are entitled. 

Inasmuch as our national attorney is employed by the Choctaw 
people we feel that we have the right to direct him to Institute these 
procsocin , and we ask that he be not prevented by the Department of 

e Interior from carrying out these instructions. 

H. P. Ward, chairman resolutions committee; H. J. Bond, 
S udson, J. C. Folsom, W. A. Durant, E. N. 
Wright, N. B. Ainsworth, C. A. Wilson, G. W. Choate, 
W. H. Harrison, Amos Henry, Sim Colbert, S. H. 
mde D. C. McCurtain, members of resolutions com- 
mittee, 

W. A. Durant and D. C. McCurtain were elected by the convention as 
delegates to Washington, D. C., under the foregoing resolutions. 

We certify that the foregoiog resolutions are a correct copy of the 
original resolutions adopted by the —— convention. 

AMPTON TUCKER, Chairman, 
WALTER J. TURNBULL, Secretary. 

We indorse the foregoing resolutions and election of delegates, 

D. L. Anchabubbi, Farris, Okla.; Robert Pa Darwin, 
Okla.; J. G. Ralis, Atoka, Okla.; W. O. Dandridge, 

Atoka; H. T. Faudree, Caddo, Okla.; E. Jackson, Atoka, 
kla.; Y. F. Danenhour, Lehigh; Q. L. McGahey, Atoka, 
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Okla.; A. J. MeGahey, Atoka, Okla.; R. M. Wilson, 
Atoka, Okla.; Lamar Jackson, Atoka, Okla.; Anderson 
Camer; M. A. Camp, Darwin, Okla. ; Joel Bywyte; 
Isom Bu Deng Oxla.; Garnett Simser, Atoka, Okla. ; 
Charley Jacob; W. B. Ray; T. J. Ball, Lehigh, Okla. ; 
J. B. pring ; J. R. Laurence, Atoka ; Alinton R, Telle, 
Atoka, Okla. ; Victor M. Kelley, Durant; Cecil A. Beebo, 
Durant; G. B. Dickerson, Durant; J. J. Kelley, Du- 
rant; W. Ð. L. Durant, ‘Durant; W. A. Durant, Du- 


man, Durant; B. B. Gunter; Frank Crawford; A. R. 
Bateman ; J. À. Jay ; E. Duer; David Duer; R. B. Beal: 


R. A. Welch, Red Oak; William James, Red Oak, Okla. : 
Johnie James, Red Oak, Okla. ; Collin James, Lodi, Okla. : 


illey, Atoka; Nancy Norris, 


BRE HL y, Okla.; L. E. es, 
Bentley, Okla.; Robert B. Brinkle „ Atoka, Okla.; 
Wanneto F. Williams, Atoka; W. N. Rogers, Atoka, 


kla. ; Folsom, Atoka, kla.; Sam 
Atoka, Okla.; John Freeman, Atoka, Okla. ; : 
Herndon, 


Billy, Bentley, Okla.; Chas. La Flore, Limestone G 
Okla.; A. J. Cline, Atoka, Okla.; C. Ki PAtokR T 


Durand, McAlester, R. F. D. 1, Box 77; R. J. 

Wardville; Isaac Hancock, Arpelar, ry d 
rant, McAlester, Okla.; Nancy Brenon, McAlester: 
John SS Ry Demon, Okla.; Edmond Albert, Heywood, 


Jar, 
Heywood, Okla.; L. J. 
Gil A * 8 


Nelson, Areplar, Okla.; Lee McLith, Arpel Okla. ; 
Jimmie Nail Savanna, Okla. ; Alfort Nail, k ene 
C. T. Miller, Arpelar, Okla.; Simon Wade, McAlester, 
2 —.— een E Willi : 
scom, Quinton. a.; Wal : 
Bascom. d a e Wallace, Stigler, Okla. ; 
field, Okla.; Simon Colbert, pun on, Okla.; Morton 


ferson Perry, Hartshorne, Okla.; John Sanders, 

Okla.; Ernest Powell, 8 Adam J. ‘dking’ 
Howe, Okla.; Charles E, cCartney, Howe, Okla.; 
Griggs Durant, McCurtain, Okla.; S. J. Folsom, 
Heavener, Okla.; S. W. Folsom, Poteau, Okla.; 
Tom Trall Sea Lake, Poteau, Okla.; Albert McClure, 
Cameron, Okla.; Orval Q. Hill, Poteau, Okla.; 
James Anderson, Poteau, Okla,; Silliman John, 
Leflore, Okla. ; J. R. Logan, Wister, Okla. ; Carnolie Run- 


Moore, eae Okla.; Loman Jack, Howe, Okla.; Joel 
ow 


McCurtain, e, Okla.; W. T. Blake, Howe, Okla 
S. I. Thompson, Wister, Okla.; Tylers Billy, Howe, 
Okla. ; Myatt Greenwood, Howe, 7 Wm. Grammer, 


tyal 
Howe, Okla.; Danlel P Howe, Okla,; Dennis Bully, 
Witt, “om, Wats a Ohi Bard 

u, "1 m. « a oteau kla. ; 
A. B. Thompson, Wister, Okla.: Jett Ti 3 . 


Poteau, Okla.; Davis James Poteau, Okla.; Albert 
B Gilmore, Okla.; Simon Billy, Howe, Okla.; Wm. 

W. 'J. Johnson, Smith- 
ville, Okla.; Vicey James, Smithville, Okla.; R. E. Hull- 


$ Okla. ; 
ibson Going, Watson, Okla.; Calvin Watson, Watson, 
Okla.; Annie McCoy, Smithville, Okla.; Simpson Tay- 
lor, Smithville, Okla.; Iston McCoy, Smithvitie Okla. ; 
Thomas Watson, Watson, Okla.; Sam Watson, Watson, 
Okla.; Silas Watson, Watson, Okla.; Sinsie Johnson, 
Smithville, Okla. ; Margaret ‘Watson, Watson, Okla.; 

isa Watson, Watson, kla.; Lartie Bohanan, Watson, 
Okla.; Wilkin Wanes, Watson, Okla.; Moses Robinson, 
Watson, Okla.; Edson Jefferson, Smithville, Okla.; 
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John Pan. Riefe, Okla.; W. W. Battiest, Watson, Anny. Bennington, Okla.; Joseph S. ueni DANK 
Okla, ; Simpson Wilson, Smithville, Okla.: Sallie Wll-- ton, Okla.; Ross ‘Frazier, Bennington, [3 
son, ‘smithvil Stewart Bohan an, Watson, M ma Bennington, Okla: . Burnside, Ben- 
Okla. : Hettie Gibson, x Ms Oxia; 1 Liza Ann Robin- C. Crowder," AP pa n 
son, Watson, Okla.; Richard Watson, Okla. ; J. A. S tuber; . S 
Rayson G01 atson, Okla. ; ppm Watson, Watson, Okla. ; ston, Orla. 
a.; Narsie Watson. Watson, Okla.; Amy Watson, — Chubley, , Bening! on, ka Anderson F Bully, Ben- 
Watson, Eis.; Lena Watson, Watson, 'Okia, ; ; Madison nington, O Rena Ma tone Ole mingten, 1875875 
Jefferson, mein Okla.; Rosanna Jefferson, née William H. Tabar. Bennin ela: G. 
Jones, Smithville, Okla.; Saley Jefferson, Smithville, Bennington, Okla,; Isaac n, Benn E Toe: 
Okla.; Josephin Battiest, Smithville, Okla.; Ennis Im- Jesse. Roberts, Bennington, 0 * John bor, Ben- 
m Smithville, Okla.; Mike Williams, Ludlow, nington, Okla.; J. J. Cummey, Albany. Okla.; Paul 
la. ; y Aboa Ludlow, Ludlow, Okla.; Osbey Williams, Alexander, Benn on, Okla.; Albert G. Washington, 
3 Okia. ; Meton Ludlow, Ludlow, Okla.; Stephen Cade, Okla.; Sam Dyon, Bruno, Okla.; Willie Beames, 
Bethel; Davis Peter, Bethel, Okla.; Elizabeth Jackson, Okla.: W. W. Le Flore, Jackson, Okla.; Roscoe 
Peter, "Rethel, kia: Samuel Peter, Bethel, Okla. ; Sillis Sakon, Sore on, Okla.; Moses Chubbee; W. J. 
Peter, Bethel, Okla.; Nancy Carney, Smithville, ‘Okla. ; Billy, TE Aw o Ho W: ort Bennington, 
Payson Carney Smithville, Okla.; Chesne Gibson, (e) dius W. . 
Bethel, Ty amizen Lewis, Smithville, Okla.; Ida G. C — glor. Okla.; Willie Wilson Harris 
Lewis, Smithville, Okla, ; ; Etta R. Damon, née Davis, Pestobbe : 1 Nicholas Cochaueur ; J. A. Lueas, Benning- 
Chickasha; Frank Plato, Chickasha; Walty Lee Plato, ton, Okla.; C. C. Cale; Elias yu Phoebe Peters 
Calumet: Wm, Ward Plato Naples; Arthur H. Plato, e Gabor); Albert Medelt; W. Medell Jacksa; Lewis 
Denver, Colo. ; Julius 8. ew; Jno. C. Davis, Chicka- W. Armstrong, Bruno, Okla.; John oy gon Brune, 
sha; Ben Hampton, 3 H. T. Hampton, Chicka- Suess Alexander Poten) Dang; Okla. ; LK Hayes, 
sha; E. R. H Chickasha ; P. H. Hampton Chick. Won, A Okla.; J. M ter, Atoka, ila: M 
Saha? I AUR Chas. W. M. Anleno i Noon A Atoka, Okia. ; Wilburn Thompson, Brand, Okla.; 
W. È. Kirkendoll; Mary A. MeCaull; Ida Acne 3 3 Atoka, Okla. ; Lafayette Homer, —— 
Maxis O. Anderson, Chickasha; Rhoda M. Edgar, by peer Gu: Wind ou. ORA Bámond | 
Paul Edgar; Nat Ji Jones, Chickasha, Okla.; Deana Per- osea AtoKe RR Te M fon ey, 1 kla. ; Amnis 
cer, Chickasha, Narr. Walter Perser, Walters, Colo. ; Edmond pama oves incon igi Mr — xp — 9 a. 
Wiley Perser, Okla.; Elmer Twill, Apache, Brunn. Okla: ^ E v Woods, pe Ou: Armstrong, 
Okla: ; Boone Bal 7 Chickasha, Okla.; J. D. Chastain, BUM Okt Joa totes 9 2 — 
Chickasha, Okla.; Emet Bryner Tuttle, Okla.; Ester ‘Atoka, Okla: Linsey Moore, Bentle Okia e Kitsey 
D. Hartin, née Snider, TRE e J. O. Cams bell, Tuttle; Wilson. Lane. Okla.; Elwood Jon y» Atoka,’ Okla 
W. F. Williams, Tuttle; Ray J. Bowers, Tuttle’; 870 Annie "Wilson, Atoka, Okla: L. C. Carnes,’ Bentley, 
F. Foster, Tuttle; Lottie Morris, Tuttle; James O. Malone Carnes, Bentley, Okla. ; Smallwood Ful- 
Foster, Tuttle; Henry L. Campbell, Tuttle ; Ped X" Lane, Okla.; Fosbern Fulsom, I. Lane. Okla. ; Johnson 
Lenoclon, Tuttle; Kathryn Bruce, née Wooley, Tuttle; 80 Okla. ; Nancy Thom ie i Sub 
Ino. F. omas, Tuttle; Maud ‘Thomas, née Foster, Mary req Bruno, Okla.; Alice rein} Atoka, Okla.: 
Tuttle: J. W. Thomas, Tuttle; Mrs, Ethel Baker, née une Jones, Atoka’, Okla. : E Sukey Jones, Atoka’ Okla.: 
Thomas; Mrs. Lulu Thomas, née Williams; Sarah P. G. W. Choate, Indian, Okla.; B. Hamilton, Indian, 
Johnson, née Soyder; Athel Wiliams, Tuttle; Edgar Okla.; Alexander B. Hamilton, „ Indian, Okla.; Rob- 
L. Park, Tuttle; R. L. Park, Tuttle: J. 8. Schrock, „ dein ^ turner i » 
"Tuttle; ‘Victoria, née Smith; "Joseph 8 Treton ; Statan; J. W. oma a FA B. Turner; C. B 52 7 
Bertha Marie McMahon, née Colem; W. F. Foster; North McAlester, Okla’; Mrs. €. B. Bosley, North 
John A. pay Robt. E. Foster; Oma T. Foster Brown ; McAlester, Okla.; Lena Lan North Me Adester 
Thomas A. Campbell; J. M. Campbell, Mineral Wells; Okin.: Annie E. Low, North McAlester, Okla. ; Nancy 
Dillard Campbell, Mineral Wells; Sam S. Cam bell, Carttidge Canadidym? Jack Fulton, Catherine Fulton, 
Carlsbad, N. Mer: Ma Jones,’ 8 N. Mex. North McAlester, Okia.; Sallie T. Archer, McAlester 
Anna Jones. Carlsbad, N. Mex.; W. mpbell, € Carls- Okla.; Jefferson T. Archer, McAlester, Okla.; Caston 
bad. N. Mex. ; Minnie Kelgore, “née Campbe Carlsbad, T. Archer, McAlester, Okla.; Wm. W. Pusley, McAlester, 
N. Mex.; Edna Anderson, née Vau ibn ; W. D. Bailey, Okla.; Lelan Pusley, McAlester, Okla. ; Collins G. Pusley, 
Chickasha; Gonia Beller, Chicka: ai E zmar McCalla, McAlester; Vivian Y TS ts McAlester; James I. Reed, 
née Bailey; c. Robinson, Chickasha; Pearl M. McAlester: Na ‘Meal Henry Falconer 
Robinson ; Minnie E. née Robinson; James M. Spiro; Willis pP "rv ves E. y Darneal 
Buekholts, Waine, Oi. illiam (his x mark) Mun- M Di Ales: dE e t: Onkels 
erfeff, Chickasha; Edna M. Link; Ada B. Link; Robert MeCale (nee '"Merryman); "Lon Evans; Iry Slack 
E. Link; Arthur C. Link; Minnie G. "Friend, née Link ; Merryman; Frank J. ard; Eliza Casey: J. II. 
J. A Garland, Millerton, Okla.; D. A. Fowler, Miller- Ward; Q. E. Bowman; Joanna Henderson; Susie 
ton, Okla.; G. C. Nelson, 3 Bismark, Okla.; David Davis, Bowman (nee Ward); Gertrude Bowman; Euweta 
Bismark Okla.; Joseph Watkins, Bismark, Okla. ; John- Bowman; Mrs. E. A. Bowman; Louie Leflore, 
son Watkins, Bismark, Okla.; Levi Wood, Bismark, Spiro; Edward Lanice, Oak ; J. F. Casey, 
Okla.; George Billy, Bismark, "Okla. ; Harrison Noah; Spiro; Sampson Wood ; Edwin L. Hi man; 8. J. Slack; 
Milburt 8 foah; Carrie Tyier I^ Gardner); . M. Mixon, guardian and administrator, Spiro, Okla, ? 
Millerton ; Fowler, Millerton, Okla.; W. E. Wat- W. H. Merryman, Spiro, Okla.; Cora 1. Smith, Spiro S 
kins, valiant. Okla. ; H. B. Jacob, Valliant ; Davis Okla.; Zack T. Smith, nt a Robt. and Lucy. 
Wesley, Valliant, Okla.; terii ^ eCane, Millerton, Spiro, Okla.; C. L. Mixon, piro: Chester ‘Ainsmith, 
Okin.; Lyman Baker, Valliant, Okla.; Alfred Christie, Oak Lo Okia.; B. F. Brothers, Panama: J. H. 
Valliant, Okla.; Mary Christie, Valliant, Okla.; Mollle Goodnight, Panama, Okla.; L, B. Smith; G. W. McClain: 
Baker, Valliant, Okla.: Wm. W. Swink, Valliant, Okla. ; Ree V. Smith; N. B. Moore; Ida H. Moore; G. W. 
Charles Thompson, Bismark; Gibson ‘Cobb, Millerton: Der ry; G. H. Mineharts; R. J. Ward; T. M. Ains. 
Joe Murphy, Millerton ; Salmon Clay, eng Wil- worth; Anslom Darneal; Felix Lefevre J. D. Ward; 
son Howell, Millerton; 'E. B. Herndon, Farmer; Corne- L. H. "Merryman ; E. A. Moore; Lewis Hancock, Mc- 
lius Blanton (née Jaimes) : b Nancy James; Forbes Le Alester, Okla.; Johnson Leader, T Pay wood, Okla.; Eimer 
Flore, 1 Okla.; S. D. arley. capa OE " en, Arpelar ; meon Ott, Ca Bane | 
Thomas H. Byington, Goodwater, Okia. Edmon Alberson, Cabaniss ; Dickerson Le aywood, 
Bismark, Okla.; S. B. Noah, Pia. QR w om Okla.; Ida (née) Eddie Alberson, Cabaniss, ‘Okla. 
James, llerton, Okla.; A. W. Meer, Haywood, Suckey Miller, Arpelar, Okla.; Rena OAK. Arpelar, 
‘Okla.; W. D. Frazier, Blanco, POE: ; Thos. W. Moore, Okla.; Myrtle O Arpelar, Okla.; Sina Orphan, 
Haywood, Okla.; B. H. Ma $ Haywood, Okla. ; Arpelar, Okla. : D i Byington, Wapanucka ; 7 
A. D. Pollock; J. E. Col Okla. ; Peter Fran Bokchito ; yoa Dp Caddo, Okla.: T. II. 
Goatrey, Kiowa, Okla.; A. B. A. Goedlen (Mississippi Benton, Matoy, ‘Okla. : J. H. Benton; W. C. Hatcher, 
Qr" , Kiowa, Okla.; €— Williams (Mississippi Caddo; E. A. Benton, Caddo, Okla.; A. M. Smith, 
dowa, Okla. ; Effie M. — (née Crast), Caddo, Okla.; Robert C. Freeny, jr.; F. P. Semple, 
Kiowa, Okla.; Elma Crasatt, Kiowa, Okia.; Sam. Pul Caddo, Okla.: Chas. C. ‘Semple, Caddo, Okla.; R. C. 
liam, Celestine, 20 lg. Walter Choate, Haywood; A. J. Fr Caddo, Okla.; W. P. Lge e Okla. ; 
Turner, Celestine, Okla. ; Ida F, P, Turner, Anderson, "Okla. ; Z. G. Harrison; M. Edwards, Caddo, Okla.; A. F. Man- 
C. C. Mathies, Wister; W. C. Franklin, Summerfield ; O. ning, Caddo, Okla.; John L. Boland, Caddo, Okia. ; A. D. 
J. Davis. Summerfield, Okla.; Joseph R. Jackson Hea- Turnbull, Caddo, Okla. ; Ruel F. Taylor, Durant, Okla. ; 
vener; CN MacKey, Wister ; €. W. Lofton, Victor, Frank Battiest We ‘Okla. ; James copes Durant, 
Okla. ; R. McAlvain, Kennedy, Okla.; Israel Folsom, Okla.; Chas. A. Woodward, Durant; . Zion, 
Wister, Vorla. ; Austin James, Whitesboro, Okla.; N. L. Durant, Okla.; W. T. i Both, Matoy, Okas; * Nek 
Free, Wister, Ok HB W. L. 5 La M Robinson son, Durant full B; Morgan Durant; win's 
Perry, Foss; H. Jackson, Wister; J. Jackson, ner, Bokchito, Okla. : RM Tull, Caddo: we "Edené, 
;OA ho Walls, Okla. ; Nen Lewis, N Okla.; Coleman Crawford Bokchite, Okla. ; 
Lodi, Okla. ; Calvin Jefferson, m 3 Elum Baker, Gardner, Banty, Okla.; Robert L. Gardner, Bok. 
Lodi Okla.; EH Lope ; Douglas Jeffer- chte, Okla.; L. H. Lutes, Bokchito, Okla.; W. D. 
son, Lodi, Okla, — TAA ' Okla. 3 Johnson Impson, Bokchito Okia.; James W. Lewis, Bokchito, 
Coley, Lodi, Okia.: Loman Thomas, McCurtain, Okla. ; C. Lewis, Abilene, Tex. ; Ti J. B. Gainer, 
Cyrus Lewis, Lodi, Okla.; Stephen Jeferson OF dl Dallas, Tex.; Joseph Neely, Bokehito ; Oscar Riddle, 
Okla. ; Robien Jackson, Lodi, Okla.; Bennett Martin; Banty ; wille Jones, Bokehit * D. Ashford, Rok- 
Lodi, Okla.; Joe Dixon, Lodi Okla.; Sampson Loving, chito; Joe Jones, Bokchito, Okla. ; ; L. W. Frazier, Bok- 
Red Oak, Okla.; J. H. Hardaway; Julius Barr: chito, Okla.; C. H. Jones, Bokchito; John T 
Hardaway; J. R. Hardaway; Alex Henry, vou Bokchito. Okla; Milie Ann D Bokchito, Okla.; 
Okla.; Morris Smith, Pen 3; J. M. Pas ca Isham Lehem, Bokchito, Okla.: ard sar is Bok- 
nington; S. m Halsell, Bennington; H. roekett, chito, Okla.; D. Robinson, Bokchito, Okln.; L. 
Bennington; B. H. Parrish, Benn on; M. J. Durant, Jimpson, Bokehito, Okla.; T. J. 1m mpson, Hes eie 
Bennington ; J. N. Jones, on ; I. M. Barker, Okin.; Jacob Thompson, Bokchito, Okla.; James 
Bennington; Gertie Michie (née ckman), Benning- Doe jr. Lukoota, Okla.; O. L. Blanche, em boeing 
ton; O. Murray, 2 Curtis E. Lewis, Ben- la. ; -— Winship, Ida, Okla.; Simeon bees 
n on, Okla.; L. E flson, Bennington, Okla.; Eagletow ; N. Wade, "Ea. letown, Okla.; 
A. P. Durant, B on, Okla.; Benjamin Risener, Emeline Wade. Eagletown, Okla.; Willie Dyer, Ea ge 
Bennington, Okla.; ilip Johnson, Cade, Okla.; town, Okla.; Zack Gardn ep Been. Okla. ; Charley 
O. Hutchison, Wade, Okla.; Joel Ward, 3 Hleohtambi, Broken Bow, Okla.; Hilton Johnson, Ida, 
kla.; Thomas Frye, Bennington, Okla.; Simpso Okla.; Osborne Wilson, probed Bow, Okla.; atson 
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Belly, Broken Bow, Okla.; Belly, Broken Bow, 
Okla.; Reubin Naknita a, Broken Eod John 
Gating, Broken Bow, O E ba ken 
Bow, Okla. ; tonie eu Broken ” Bow, Okla. ; Hoff, 
Eagletown, ‘0 ; Me ee Bohanan, kagletown, Okla. ; 
en Foff Bagletown, “Okla. ; ; Alfred Byin 

‘alter i ae 


Bivins, ent th, Ok: Levi T 3 Site: A 
0 vi Tom H 
Keota, Okla, ; m his, Keota, 
oui; ; ee erry, Keota, Okla.; Nicholas Mc- 
Gil ; James Willis, 


berry, Keota, Okla. ; Keota, Okla. ; 
Watson Wallison, Keota, Okla.; Edward os! 
KINO, Okla.; Tom Moore, o pie Ou; Israel Gage, 
Keota, Okla.; Coley, Kanima, O 


Kanima, kla. ; — Gage,” K. 0 $ 

Henry Williams, Keota, Okla, ; ud R. Smith, 

ta, Okla.; Geo mith, Keo ; Frank 

Hickman, Keo la.; Mike Jones, Keota, Okla.; 
Dawes Hoaner, ta 


Okla. ; — 8. Cooper, Keota, 
Okla.; A. J. Moore, Keota, 0 kin, ; HU WEE € 
Keota, Okla. ; 8 ots, 'Okla.; D. A. Moore, 
Keo W. H ha! 


Okla.; D. J. More Choctaw full, Idabel, Okla.; 
L. G, Battiest, Choctaw full Idabel, Okla.; Josiah 
James, Choctaw ful Idabel, Okla,; Emmett Anderson, 
taw full, Idabel, Okla. ; Denison Walker, Choctaw 
full, Idabel, Okla.; Silas Tushka, Choctaw ful Idabel, 
Okla. ; ohn Lemon, Choctaw full, Idabel Okla. ; Esias 
Wash: Choctaw full, Ga Eastman 
Jacob, — full, Idabel, Okla.; "sias "Éiteohtambi, 
Choctaw full Broken Bow, Okla.; Mam Charley, Choe- 
taw ea Lukfata, Okla.; Geo. T. Vietor, Choctaw full, 
Idabel, kla.; Ulul Sue cta Kulli 
Okla.; Hagan John, full lood, Garvin, Okla.; W. J 


Goodwa te 
blood. d, Boktuklo, i Umatb, rmarried, 
Boktuklo, O ARN = Wood; Glover, Okla. ; 
Raymon nd Wilson, Devia blood, en Bow, Okla.; Q. 
ig ee Garvin, [5 Anderson Wilson, 
Kullituklo x 
Pleasant inl, ; I. W. Tushka, 


Bow, eh u, 

Hil, Okla. ; a EN M es full, ? Broken Bow, 
Ok full blood, Broken Bow. „ Okla. ; 
Jackson e Chocta 


Broken Bow, Okla. ; 
Gardner Dwight, Choctaw “tall worth, Okla.; A. T. 
one-half blood Choctaw, Millerton, ' Okla. ; 
Ro bert Anderson, full 
€— 


Choctaw full, 
Sotmontubbe, Choctaw fa del Broken Bow, Okla.; J. R. 


t, farmer, member 

con Times, Idabel, Okla.; Simon Peter, oetaw full, 
Idabel, Que: T. C, Hickman, Choctaw full, Idabel, 
kla, ; Christie, Choctaw full, zan i 
Rabis“ Hit 8 full, Idabel, Okla. ; 

Idabel, Okla. ; Simeon W. Wah, Choctaw fuii, Tanben Okla. : 
illis W Okla; ; D. A. J a2. 1. 
Richard e one-half Choctaw, 1 — Okla, ; 
M. Flore, Okla.; Simeon Hick: T 
Okla.; Wi Jefferson Idabel, Okla.; ; Jerry Mia 


son, Idabel, kla, $ | Jno. 0. Wilson, full-blood Chocta: 

H Okla. ; llington Haiakambbi, Idabel, Oila. : 
Peter "MeClure, piv full, Hochatown, Okla.; Tom 
Stephens, Choctaw full, Hochatown, Okla.; Colbert Bat- 
Feat C Choctaw full, Bethel, Okla. ; Wesley Baker, Choc- 
taw full, Ida, Okia.; Sampson Hall fall blood, Tda, 
Okla.; J. A. Franklin, intermarried citizen, Ida, Okla 
HG: Dukes, balf-breed Choctaw., Ida, Okla.; T. Levi 
Sampson, full blood, Goodwater, Okla, 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM $8. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN rug House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 4, 1915. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, I think the fail- 
ure of this Congress to enact a rural credit law approaches al- 
most a tragedy in our economic life. I do not believe that the 
attention of the American farmer has been directed to any one 
national legislative matter so much as upon the subject of 
rural credits unless it be that other question which many con- 
sider of even greater importance—the distribution and market- 
ing of farm products—which goes as a handmaid to the subject 
of rural credits. I haye not thought for the past few months 
that Congress would enact this law at tbis session, and yet in 
my opinion there has been no legitimate excuse for this failure. 
We know the unfortunate disagreement existing between the 
Members who compose the Banking and Currency Committee— 
their failure to get together and agree upon a given proposition, 
When a great question like this is demanded by the people 
Members composing & committee should abandon their pet 
theories and bills, make common sacrifice, though not too much 
in principle, and agree upon a sound economic measure that the 


agricultural people may have what they demand and what has 
been promised to them, 


This Congress has been the most constructive and has put 
upon the statute books more far-reaching legislation than pos- 
sibly any Congress that ever assembled in Washington with 
probably two or three exceptions. The Democratic administra- 
tion coming into power was pienso to reform certain ab 
that F for the past 50 yea 
not only unchecked and unhampered, but even fostered and cul- 
tivated by the Republican Party, so long in power; and the ad- 
ministration was pledged to first right these wrongs, and the 
bitterest opponent of the administration will not claim that 
this Congress in this regard has failed to keep the pledge of its 
party along these lines. 

The passage of the income-tax law, shifting in a large meas- 
ure the burden of the Government upon the wealth of the 
country; the modification and strengthening of the Sherman 
antitrust law; the enactment of a Trades Commission law to 
supervise and give direction to the acts of corporations; the 
passage of the law reforming the banking and currency system 
of the country, decentralizing great aggregations of capital and 
of power from Wall Street and diffusing it throughout all parts 
of the country, and this, I submit, Mr. Speaker, is the greatest 
constructive measure enacted by any party for the past 50 
years; divers and sundry laws for the improvement of labor 
conditions of the country, and many other salutary laws too 
numerous to mention, constitute but a small part of the con- 
structive work of this Democratic Congress. But, as great 
and efficacious as these measures in time will prove to be, they 
have all been overshadowed and put in the background by the 
most eruel and barbarous war in the history of time, bringing, 
as this war has done, not only desolation, ruin, and wreck to 
the countries and the civilization of Europe, but, like a besom 
blight, its scorching waves have blown across the seas until it 
has largely destroyed and consumed the prosperity of the Ameri- 


can people. 


Of course it was expected tbat the program to which I have 


| just referred should first be carried out, that business might be 


set free, that the credits of the country should be liberalized 
and mobilized and made more liquid, that the Money Trust, 
which controlled the credits of the country, should be destroyed, 
that the issues that had divided the two dominant parties for 
so many years should first be settled and settled right. 

While all of these, Mr. Speaker, were necessary and were to 


| be expected, yet our platforms are equally committed to legis- 


lation permitting the agricultural people to borrow money on 
long-time loans at a low rate of interest. The merchant bor- 
rows money from 60 days to 12 months, and if business is 
fairly prosperous and no serious losses are entailed he can re- 
pay that money as he is turning his money over in the sale of 


goods from time to time; but not so always with the farmer. 


who is constantly making improvements in the way of building, 
ditehing, fencing, fertilizing, and otherwise improving his farm, 
such as the purchase of live stock, farm machinery, and the like, 
all of which takes a constant stream of money to supply, and 
upon which investments returns and dividends may be long 
delayed. This man, I say—the farmer—needs money on long- 
time loans in order that these improvements may be made and 
borrowed at a low rate of interest, paying off a part of the loan 
from year to year until the debt is entirely liquidated. 

I know that it is no child's play to draft and make success- 
fully operating any kind of financial legislation, for if there is 
any one public question that ‘akes every imaginary angle, every 
conceivable turn of the mind, that has multiplied phases, that 
may be looked upon from every imaginable viewpoint, that has 
as its sponsor thousands of people with variegated ideas as to 
the best possible law, it is the all-perplexing money question 
when it comes up to be legislated upon. You may go into a 
group of a dozen men of national reputation, each of whom 
knows much about the financial question, each of whom stands 
in a sense as an authority upon money and financial legislation, 
and from these dozen men will arise as many different ideas 
and theories In other words, Mr. Speaker, when the money 
cuestion is mentioned, every fellow becomes a sort of a law 
unto himself, many of whom have ideas unrelated, unassimilated 
and entirely incoherent, some parts of which ideas, I submit, 
are plausible, but upon the whole not workable, while others, I 
submit, are as crazy as March hares; thus every Congress is 
confronted and is baffled when it undertakes to legislate upon 
any phase of the money question. 

The subject of rural credits is entirely a new question in this 
country. It is a very old question indeed in Europe where it 
has worked so well for so long a time, but their conditions are 
quite different from ours. In most countries over there the 


people cooperate, and this has come about by many years of 
training and of experience, and from the farther fact that those 
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ccuntries have been settled for many hundreds of years, while 
ours is a new country, newly peopled, many parts of which are 
yet sparsely and barely settled at all. The spirit of independence 
and of individualism has been taught in this country to the 
exclusion of cooperation that obtains across the waters, so, I 
say, I can see how the members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency may honestly differ and are still groping in the 
dark, doing their best to see the light; and yet, Mr. Speaker, 
nearly two years have passed since this question began to be 
studied one way or another, not only by members of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, but by most every Member of 
Congress, and yet, Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to believe 
that there are some members of that committee who are at 
least indifferent to rural-credit legislation. I have been very 
charitable in my expressions unti] lately in that regard, as I 
was generous enough to hope at least that there was a natural 
and well-founded difference of opinion upon a part of the com- 
mittee. But be that as it may, a Representative in Congress 
himself might not believe in the wisdom of this or that legisla- 
tion, but if there is a widespread demand for that legislation 
and the same can be enacted safely and sanely, and if the 
political platforms of the country demand specifically that kind 
of legislation, I submit, sir, that whether a Member of Con- 
gress personally believes in the wisdom of that legislation or 
not, he should bury his individual opinion, divest himself of 
all pride, and reflect the wishes of all these demands by sacrific- 
ing his own convictions and preconceptions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another phase of rural-credit legis- 
lation aside from the land-mortgage system that is generally 
thought of when speaking of rural credits, and that is the ques- 
tion of personal credits, which is not backed up by farm 
mortgages, because the man seeking personal credit may be so 
unfortunate as not to be a landowner; and these people, Mr. 
Speaker, are of all our rural population the most unfor- 
tunate, the most imposed on; unfortunate that they do not 
own the roof that covers their heads or a plot of ground upon 
which they and their family may be buried. Yet these people 
composing a large part of our citizenship, breadwinners, 
creators of wealth, because their labor evolves wealth, who 
bear arms in time of trouble to bring peace and security to our 
Jand, embracing many of the young men of the country who, 
having obtained their majority, go out into the world, either 
as single or with a small family, and without homes, without 
collateral, without security, seek to earn a livelihood, but 
possess nothing except a strong arm and an honest heart and a 
good name. ‘These virtues, however glorious and important, 
do not afford collateral at a bank in every instance, and cer- 
tainly would not if our legislation upon rural credits should be 
confined entirely to land-mortgage legislation. 

We hear little said about this phase of rural credits; the bulk 
'of the talk and of the discussion is confined to a land-mortgage 
system of rural credits, but the millions of people all over this 
country without homes to mortgage need credit. 'These include 
not only most of the tenants of the country, but many others 
whom a few moments ago I named by reference. 

Now, how are these people to be provided with credit by a 
Jaw enacted by Congress? We know them by the thousands in 
our respective districts, men who go to their merchants or their 
banker from year to year and obtain credit of one kind or an- 
other. Some are fortunate enough to own a little live stock, a 
few cows, a head or two of horses, and maybe a few hogs. If 
they till the soil they execute a chattel mortgage to the money 
lender, be he merchant or banker, either for so much money 
borrowed or for a certain amount of supplies. In addition to 
that they include in this chattel mortgage a lien on their inter- 
ests in all the crops of cotton and corn, or what not, that may be 
grown by them during that year. 'This mortgage, of course, is 
accompanied by a promissory note, which is the evidence of the 
indebtedness. Now, those of us who hail from certain sections 
of this country where wealth is the exception and not the rule, 
know to what great disadvantage these unfortunate people are 
put, as well as the disadvantage that falls upon the man who 
has land which he mortgages for money or supplies. Both are 
compelled to pay for money borrowed a high rate of interest. 
If for goods sold on time in the way of supplies furnished to 
the borrower, goods at a high profit to the seller. There is no 
such thing as borrowing money on long-time loans at a low 
rate of interest the way the system is now arranged. That is 
entirely out of the question. We are now seeking relief by way 
of congressional enactment; and what is that relief and what 
are some of the ideas proposed to grant that relief in the way 
of personal credit as distinguished from farm-mortgage credit? 
Let us see: 

A commission has been appointed by Congress to investigate 
the question of rural credits during the recess of Congress, I 


think this unnecessary and maintain that we should have en- 
acted a rural-credit law, both land mortgage and personal 
credit. But since that was not done and a commission has been 
created, this commission then should make the broadest in- 
quiry possible and the most searching investigation of all rural- 
credit systems extant; moreover, this commission should sit as 
a court and hear testimony from the best authorities in the 
land, not bankers only, but farmers and men who would be 


‘borrowers of money, men who have credit to sell as well as 


men who have money to lend; to ascertain what would be right 
and fair for both borrower and lender as to time, collateral, 
interest, and amortization, or partial payments from year to 
year. Some people will want the German system indorsed in 
this country, others the French, still others the Belgian system, 
and so on, While others will have ideas original to themselves, 
strictly American in thought and practice. But how is the 
money to be had? Of course that would depend upon the sys- 
tem adopted. A considerable school of thought favor the Gov- 
ernment of the United States backing whatever system is 
adopted by lending the Government's credit to this end. Others 
oppose this, however, claiming that the same is economically 
unsound and would wreck both the Government as well as the 
institution created. 

In the Eastern States especially there are many hundreds of 
millions of dollars deposited in savings banks, upon which in- 
terest is drawn from 23 to 8 per cent. These deposits are sub- 
ject at any time to withdrawal, and this fact alone creates in- 
stability in money centers in times of panics or when money 
becomes timid, in fear of panics or a shake-up in the money 
market. These depositors, of course, would prefer to lend 
money out from 4 to 5 per cent rather than to receive from 23 
to 3 per cent, but such loans would not be made unless the 
Congress would standardize the system in a way that would 
guarantee stability as to loans, Congress, of course, can not 
regulate matters pertaining solely to the States only in a 
national or Federal sense, 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that an undertaking of this impor- 
tance in order that it may prove a success and give relief to the 
Agricultural people should begin, at least, with Government aid, 
as otherwise the system would be of slow growth and possibly 
fail. The objection might be raised that the Government should 
abstain and withhold all aid from such enterprises. But the 
Government is engaged in many national activities, upon not a 
small but a most prodigious scale. The Government has con- 
structed the Panama Canal at an expense of about $400,000,000; 
it is building railroads in Alaska, insuring ships and their 
cargoes since the recent European war came on; and only a day 
or two ago we had a great fight in this House over the purchase 
of ships by the Federal Government to carry the commerce of 
our country to foreign shores to relieve the shippers of exorbi- 
tant rates now imposed upon them by the Ship Trust—one of 
the most gigantic and heartless trusts in all the world—a trust 
which, taking advantage of our unfortunate situation on account 
of the war in Europe, is eating up the substance of the people 
by charging from 100 to 900 per cent more on freight than 
hitherto had been the custom in times of peace; exacting of 
the farmer from five to eighteen dollars a bale for his cotton, 
when the same prior to this had been carried from two and one- 
half to five dollars a bale across the ocean. Surely if the Gov- 
ernment can spend hundreds of millions of dollars in other en- 
terprises, it might at least start off a system of farm mortgage 
and personal credits by lending Government assistance in that 
behalf in order that success might be guaranteed at once to the 
undertaking. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there is no legitimate argument 
against the country coming to the aid of the men who till the 
soll, who may become home builders, who give strength and 
security to our Government. Thousands of people in all parts 
of our country are anxious to become bona fide home builders 
and permanent citizens—men who can not obtain credit or any 
considerable backing. We all know many hundreds of people, 
not only upon the farm, but who are engaged in public works, 
sawmilling, as well as thousands who reside in manufacturing 
and other industrial centers, who might own a home for the 
rent that they pay for a series of years. Nothing, sir, gives 
such strength and permanence and breeds such good and desir- 
able citizenship as that man who owns his home, who is a fix- 
ture in the community in which he resides, who feels an inter- 
est in all local, State, and national questions; and nothing will 
promote home building so much as to be able to borrow money 
at a low rate of interest and to pay it back through a long 
series of years in the way of partial payments. All this while 
the home is being improved, advancing in value, and our failure 
thus far to do something of this kind has been little short of 
criminal. 
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Plumley, Franz 
Porter, Stephen G- 
Host TION TTT 


Quin; Percy ..  ——- 
Ragsdale, J. Willard 


RAYDO; Num 22 os 
Reed, Eugene H. 
Reilly, Michael K 

Reilly, Thomas LI 
Riordan, Daniel J 
Roberts, Hee ——— 

Roberts, Ernest WW 
Rogers John Fo — — 


* Died December 4, me 
resigned December 31, 


Home post office. 


Pawnee, Okla. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
„III. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Calumet, Mich. 
Chicago, III. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
New London, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. X. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, III. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Deadwood, S. Dak. 
Potsdam, N. X. 
Brooklyn, N. X. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Newcastle, Wyo. 
Richmond, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward, Okla. 
Covington, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Center Point, Ind, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Geneva, Ala. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Tishomingo, Okla. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Madison, Wis. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hettinger, N. Dak. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Paris, Ill. 
Batesville, Ark. 
Douglaston, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Columbia, Tenn. 
Biscoe, N. C. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Sylvester, Ga. 
Salem, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Curwensville, Pa. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Ellswort3, Me. 
Crown Point, Ind. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washington C. H., Ohio. 


Smithfield, N. C. 
Barbourville, Ky. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
McComb City, Miss. 
Florence, S. C. 
Carrollton, Ill. 
Alturas, Cal. 
Marion, Ind. 
Bonham, Tex. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Meriden, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Carson City, Nev. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 


* Elected in pince of W. L Aiccoy, resigned. 


eee 


‘|| Rothermel, John H_-________ 


Rouse, Arthur B... 


iRubey, Thomas LI 


Rucker, William W- 
Rupley, Arthur R 

Russell, Joseph JI 

Sabath, Adolph 
Saunders, Edward . 
Seott, George CO- 
Scully, Thomas J — 
Seldomridge, H. H_-__..______ 
Sele’ Bain oe 
Shackleford, Dorsey W 
Sherley, Swagar — See 
Sherwood, Isaac R- 
‘Shreve, Milton W 
Sims, Thetus W-. rre 


Sisson, Thomas U 
Slayden, James L. 
Slemp, C. Bascom 
Sloan, Charles H — 
Smell, John . 5 d 
Smith, Addison T__-------~---. 
Smith, Charles B... 
Smith, Hon Ere E D — PE 
Smith, UBS 
Smiths . ee 
Smith, Samuel W 


Stanley, Augustus O 
Stedman, Charles xa. 
Steenerson, Halvor 
Stephens, Dan v 
Stephens, Hubert DB 
Stephens, John H... 
Stephens, William 5 
Stevens, Frederick CO 
Stevens, Raymond B 
Stone, Claudius U 


Stringer, Lawrence 2 
Sumners, Hatton 
Sutherland, Howard 
Switzer, Robert M 
asg Josephi —— — ————— 
Talpott, J. Fred. & 
Talcott, Charles 4 
Tavenner, Clyde H.. 
Taylor, Benjamin 1 
Taylor, Edward T-..— 
Taylor, George W 
Taylor, Samuel M 
Temple, Henry W-.-.--.------ 
Ten Eyck, Peter G 
Thacher, Thomas C- 
Thomas, Robert X., Ir 
Thompson, Joseph B.......... 
Thomson, Charles x 
Towner, Horace M...........— 
Townsend, Edward W 
Treadway, Allen 7 
Tribble, Samuel J 
Tuttle, William E., ir 
Underhill, Edwin 82 
Underwood, Oscar W 
Vere, Willant.N — —— Ren 
Vaughan, Horace W 
Dc ces 
Vollmer, Henry... .. 
Volstead, Andrew J 
Walker, J. Randall 
Wallin, Samuel 
Walsh, Allan B... | 


* Died December 10, 1914. 


* Elected in place of J. H. 


* Elected in place of T. W. 


Home post office. 


Rocky Mount, Va. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
South Amboy, N. J. 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Johnson City, Tenn, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Toledo, ‘Ohio. 

Erie, Pa. 

Linden, Tenn. 

The Dalles, Oreg. 
Winona, Miss. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Geneva, Nebr. 
Washington, N. C. 
Twin Falls, Tdaho. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dunkirk, Md. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Charlotte, Mich. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Colorado, Tex, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Crookston, Minn. 
Fremont, Nebr. 
New Albany, Miss. 
Vernon, Tex. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
Lisbon, N. H. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Lewistown, Mont, 
Lincoln, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Lutherville, Md. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Cordova, Ill. 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
Demopolis, Ala. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Washington, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Yarmouth, Mass. 
Central City, Ky. 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Corning, Iowa. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Athens, Ga. 
Westfield, N. J. 
Bath, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Granite Falls, Minn, 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 


nde. resign: 
Hardwick, elected nator 


S LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Names and post-ofice addresses of Members and Delegates of the House of Representatives—Continned. 


Name, Home post office. Home post office. 
Walters, Anderson H Johnstown, Pa. Wilson, Emmett Pensacola, Fla. 
Watkins, John T Minden, La. Wilson, Frank E. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson, Walter A] Jennings Ordinary, Va, Wingo, t a De Queen, Ark. 
Weaver, Claude Oklahoma City, Okla. Winslow, Samuel E Worcester, Mass. 


Webb, Edwin Y............. 
Whaley, Richard S8 
Whitacre, John J 
White, George. 
Williams, William E 
Willis, Frank B. 


Shelby, N. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Pittsfield, III. 
Ada, Ohio. 


Witherspoon, Samuel A Meridian, Miss. 
Woodruff, Roy 0... Bay City, Mich. 
Woods, Frank F Estherville, Iowa. 
Young, George M Valley City, N. Dak. 
Young, James Kaufman, Tex. 


DELEGATES. 


Kalanianaole, J. Kuhio I Honolulu, Hawaii. | Wickersham, James Fairbanks, Alaska. 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS. 


Earnshaw, Manuel 
Quezon, Manuel L 


Manila, P. I. Rivera, Luis Munoz 


k San Juan, P. R. 
Tayabas, P. I. 


2 Resigned January 9, 1915. 


INDEX TO THE PROCHEDINGS. 


ABANDONED PROPERTY. See CAPTURED AND ABANDONED PROPERTY. 
ABBOTT, CATHERINE C., increase pension (see bills 8. 6668, 7566*). 


ABBOTT, CYRUS H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1646), 5494. 


ABBOTT, JESSE, pension (see bill S. 7240). 

ABBOTT, LILLIE R., pension (see bill H. R. 20479). 

ABBOTT, SHERMAN L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21196). 
A. B. C. MEDIATION, remarks in House on subject of, 4128. 
ABEL, KATHERINE, relief (see bill H. R. 21596). 

ABER, CALEB, relief (see bill 8. 7440). 


ABERCROMBIE, JOHN W. (a Representative from Alabama). 
PUR cm " 9. 
Committee on Accounts, 5188. 
8 by 


Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 2777. 
Richardson, William : d of, 2784. 
Tribute to cotton (A , 082). 


Woman * A v s ae 7 
Ae rA made by di 


mmíttee o 
Adult ihuteraey “(Re A 148). 5226. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 
ABERDEEN, WASH.. DUE holding United States courts at (see 
bills S. 7514 ; R. 21290). 

Bill to donate . cannon to city of (see bill S. 54987). 
App H. f. 1857223. allow to accept foreign testimonial (see 
ABERS, SILAS M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20703). 

ABNEY, WILLIAM A., pension (see bill H. R. 21003). 
ABSTON, ROBERT L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 1478, 20643*). 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS, 35 (see bill S. 5839). 

List of officers and members of, 3824 
ACHESON, GEORGE R., AND OTHERS, pension (see bill S. 7059). 
ACKER, $0 OR" report of Court of Claims on claim Der (8. Doc. 


ACKLEY, EMMA L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16889, 19545*). 
ACTIONS FOR DEATH ON hen HIGH SEAS, relating to maintenance 
of (see bill H. R. 6143*). 
ACTIVE 0 TE re 
(H. Doc. 1299), 
ADAIR, ALFRED J., add pension (see bills S. 6541, 7213*). 
ADAIR, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 20235). 
ADAIR, JOHN A. M. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 10. 
pointed conferee, 2981. 
Bins A joint resolutions introduced by 
Hen, Samuel: ^ d increase pension (see bill H. R. —€— 
Beck, Francis M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20421 


783. 
Broughman, Elijah: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19565), 42. 
to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19646), 78. 

84814 1 to increase pension (see bil H. R. 
Buettner, John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 1 42. 
Cartwright, „Thomas J.: to increase pension (see b . R. 

. 17 

* Emery W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19835), 
Cooper, Jasper N.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20151), 


Davis, Arland R.: to 1o poruon (see bill H. R. 19558), 
Denius, Henry T.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19506 6),4 
Ellis, Joseph A. : to e pension (see bill 2 R. 19815), 137. 
Ethell, George F.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20152), 


Executive department of peace: to create (see bill H. R. 21304), 
Faux, Charles E.: to pension (see bill E a^ rm 137. 

Flight, John: to ‘increase pension (see b 10503), 4 
Gardiner, George: to increase pension 5 k H. R sk 


Goe, Isaac: to pue on (see bill H. R. 19504), 
Gray, Lilborn R. B.: to increase pension (see bill H. 


Hall, Amos: to increase pension’ (see bill H. R. 20998) 1277. 
Haiston, Lewis G.: to increase pension (see bill H. H. 19561), 


41. 
Harris, Benjamin: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21361), 


19836), 162. 
to increase pension (wee bi H. K. 24410) 7. 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20352), 


rt 1 re. Court of Claims on claim of owner of 


n» 


Henry R.: 


: 21888), 


Hawkins, John: to 5 pension Ce bill H. 
Hegdington, Laura E.: 


Hickok, Minnie G.: 
136. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


. 

ls and joint resolutions introduced by 

Justus, Marcellus M.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20042), 
Lanham, Charles: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20041), 


Lee, William T.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20353), 736. 
MeMillian, Samuel; to increase pension (sec bill H. R. 19562), 42. 


Marbaugh, John W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19560), 
Mendenhall, William F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Murray, William E.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20422), 783. 
Parker, Anna H.: pension denas bill H. m 21337), "8153. 
FEM inpar Rebecca : to increase pension (see bill H. L 24.868). 42. 
Maria: to pension (see bill H. R. 1914 ye ae 
edu d Lodge of the World, y hu. order of Moose: to incor- 
porate (see bill H. R. 20280 
W lexander: to 3 pension (see bill H. R. 20739), 


: to pension (see bill H. 
to Increase pension (see bu H. R 


Thompson, Eliza J. 1 41 
iatna; ‘John W.: ; 20354), 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

Adjourn : 2 1216. 
Remarks by, 0 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill—Consular Service, 


Evening session, 1188. 
2 tion veto ye, and judi 
nadie appropriation bill, 305. 


National monie | hk 1, 288]. 
Private pension. bills, Apre 42745 1275. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee of conference: 


Pensions and increase of m sions. ed cases (bills IT. R. 
19545, 20562; Repts. 140 T, 1408), ; , 3058, 40 4020. 
Pensions and increase pens cases (bills S8, 


7556, 7598; Repts. 1497, 11485. 5208, tected 
Committee on In d Pensions: 
Pensions and increase 2 eines in specified cases (bill H. R. 
20562; Rept. 1261), 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vorux 
ADAIR, JOSEPH M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16668, 19545*), 
ADAMS, ADELINE, NOW GRIMM, pension (see bill H. R. 21141), 
ADAMS, ARTHUR, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20549). 


ADAMS, — FREDERICK, memorial relative to de 
rescent life annuities in postal savings banks [Append 


ADAMS, DANIEL, relief (see bill H. R. 19618). 

ADAMS, ELI W., increase pension (see bill S. 7174). 

ADAMS, ELIJAH, increase pension (see bills H, R. 20122, 21037*), 
ADAMS, ELIZA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10780, 19545*). 
ADAMS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19029, 19545*). 


ADAMS, GEORGE S., pension ten bill H. R. 203 36). 
Bill to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20135 


ADAMS, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill S. 7696). 

ADAMS, HAMILTON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19715). 

ADAMS, HARRIETT, pension (see bill H. R. 19884). 

ADAMS, HENRY C., AND OTHERS, relief (see bill H. R. 21504). 

ADAMS, JEREMIAH, increase pension (see bills S. 6786, 7402*). 

ADAMS, MAGGIE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15082, 21037*). 

ADAMS, MARTHA, pension (see bill H. R. 21494). 

ADAMS, SYLVESTER D., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19932). 

ADAMS, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18595, 21037*). 

ADAMS ISLAND, N. Y., survey and estimate of cost of removing from 
channel of Hudson River (see bill H. R. 19432). 

ADAMSON, VALENTINE V., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19453). 

AO MA AM C. (a Representative from Georgia). 


0 
Appointed teller, aoe: 2423, 5491. 


ments offered 

"Alcoholic. iquor M Me: joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) to 
prohibit, 613. 

Cannon: bill (S. 5475) donating, 5190. 

Bills and joint resolutions 5 by 

Coast and Geodetic WO B), TaS S or construct six new 
vessels for (see bill H. 2041 

Interstate fo 


sit of 
443.1 


reign commerce : S di 
(sce 


to pon prohibit, an and and punish t frauds and eu and 
—— A (see b 0529, 21005), 961, 1734. 
to pro de for 2 sind treatment of persons afflicted 
S. 20040), 
: to 4 51575 aids to navigation and other 
Works in (see bill H. R. 19740), 123. 


See “ History of Bills.” 


10 CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD INDEX. 


ADAMSON- Continued, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Panama Canal: for joint committee to represent Con at 

formal and official opening of (sec H. J. Res. 434), 4866, 4888. 
Panama Canal tolls: relative to rules for measurement of vessels 

for imposing (sce pills II. R. 20899, 21219), 1597, 2536. 

Motions and eem eate offered by 

djourn: to, 1998, 2431. 

Petitions and. papera presented, by, from 
Citizens a individuals, 2270. 

Remarks by, o 
Aids ste havigation—Lighthouse eee 
Bacon, Augustus O. : death of, 4245 
Bridge bills, 5181, 5182, 5183. 

Calumet River, 1il., channel, 2424. 

Change of reference, 757. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 88 
Const Guard. 1949. 1000, 

1973, 1975, 1976, 1996 
Correction of Record, 3795. 3796. 
Delaware River bridge, 2430. 
Duxbury Reef, Cal fe-Saving Station, 2430. 
Legisla ive, executive, and 

Canal celebration, 4791, 4792, 

Mental hygiene and rural ‘sanitation : report on, 207. 

Mississippi River bridges, 2429, 4848. 

National prohibition, 377, 524, 613, 614. 

Ohio River bridge, 458, 459, 2430, 2431. 

Prevention of leprosy, 3815. 

Public Health Service, 2407, 2408, 2409, 2420, 2421, 2422, 2423, 

2802, 2803, 2806, T. 4. 

Revenue cutters, 2800, 5491, 5492. 
Richardson, William : death ‘of, 2781. 
Rocky River, Ohio, bridge 2430. 
St. Louis River bridge, 1772. 
Siuslaw River, Oreg., life-saving 1 2431. 
Standard barrel for fruit, 1517, 1524. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill: rbi of Mr. Gillett, 3484. 
Tennessee River bridge, 945, 946. 
Traffic World: extract from, 2874. 
Treatment of leprosy, 4546, 4547. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- AY VOTES. 
ADDISON, JOSEPH L., increase pension (see bills S. 7007, 7597*). 
ADIE, ALLAN, pension (see bill H. R. 21570). 
wann 5 from Dec. 23 to Dec. 29, 1914 (see H. Con. 


Res. 
ADULT ILLITERACY, 182705. means of climinating or reducing 
ADTIBORE CO PU Yon UTEM appoint (see 8. J. 
es. 


2425, 2426, 2427. 


4908. 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 


(see bill H. R. 15470 
230; J. Res. 


Letter fon ode ‘of Regents of Smithsonian Institution trans- 
mitting memorial on the need of (8. Doc. 797 ; H. Doc. 1549), 
2821, 2831. 
AERONAUTICS. See also Navy. 
Joint resolutions Peer. for o Appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee for (see S. Res. es, 413° 
Letter from Board js Re mate "i Smithsonian Institution trans- 
mitting memorial on the need of a national r com- 
mittee for (S. Doc. 797; H. Doc. 1549), 2827, 2 
AEROPLANES. See AnMY AVIATION SERVICE, 
AGGETT, SARAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 4191, 19545*). 
AGLE, MARY A., PAY BENNETT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 
15149, 19545*). 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
THE MECHANIC ARTS. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ABRICHUEUBAH ENTRIES ON COAL LANDS, amend act to provide 
for (see bill S. 5681*). 
AGRICULTURAL: FINANCE AND COOPERATION, amendment in 
House to create a national land bank, 5027. 
. in Senate to establish national farm-land banks, 
2 


See COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND 


Amendment in House to create farm-credit bureau in Department 
of Agriculture, 5019. 

Amendment in House to create a farm-land credit bureau in 

partment of Agriculture, 5033. 

Amendment in House to create division of farm-land banking 
in Department of Agriculture, 5036. 

Amendment in Senate to establish a national farm-loan associa- 
tion 

die ay in House to create a rural credits commission in 
‘Treasury Department, 5025. 

Amendments in vaai ene House to create the Federal farm- 
loan board, 5013, 

Article by Senator Maeteber, of Florida, on subject of rural 
credits, 5327. 

Bill to loan postal savings deposits to farmers (see bill S. 7554). 

Bill n 3 agriculture and ownership of farm homes (see 
bill 


). 

Bill to encourage agriculture and ownership of farm homes (sce 
bill H. R. 21481). 

Bills providing for iow rate of interest and long-time loans (scc 
bills II. R. 20102, 20841). 

Bis do D prove Capital Tár “agricultural development (sec bills 

0527, 21603 

Bills to establish national farm- land banks (see bills S. 7184, 
7551; H. R. 20689). 

Bills to facilitate farm credits and decrease interest charges on 
farm securities (see bills 8. 6692; H. R. 21474). 

Concurrent resolution favoring special session of Sixty-fourth 
Congress to consider rural credits legislation (see . Con, 


Res. ). 
Digest of report of United States 3 to investigate 
rural credits in Europe. (Appendix .) 
Jor uM to invest iW a FB ve} i 7 personal 
t (sec S. J. Res. 232 . Res. 416, 430). 
Joint f resolution to create the, national rural credit commission 
(see H. J. Res. 410*). 


u wer appropriation bill—Panama : 


[ 9 FINANCE AND CORR cee tn 


Menon al Pe i aea of Oregon relating to rural-credit legis- 
on, 
Memorial of the Rural Credit League of America favorin 
lution to investigate the personal rural-credit bilis, 3082. 
Remarks in House and statistics relative to rural credits, 405, 
835, 869, 2137. 2172, 2191, 4036, cr 4989-5053, 5407. 
SI 24, XI 139, 202, aan 484, 514, 533, 542, 546, 547, 
571, 586, 597, 646, 690, 0, 167, 810, 811, 814, 815, 817, 
821, 828, 843, 852, 6863 885, 0 33.) 
Remarks in Senate on subject of d credits, 5060, 5323. 
8 to DUAE OM copies of Senate Document No. 
214 relating MES S. Res. 507“; H. Res. 691). 
esolutlons to print additional copies of Senate Document No. 
rela to (see 8. Res, 508%; II. Res. 690). 
Statements of members of the Natlonal Grange relative to the 
personal tele sn bill, 2989, 2990. 
AGRICULTURAL 8 memorial of Legislature of Minnesota 
remonstrating a; t proposed embargo on exportation of, 
R poration oe Sa paN lative to pri Et H.R 1 
esolution of inquiry relative to prices of (sce es. 115 
Statistics relating i (Appendix, 808 5). b 
AGRICULTURE, remarks in House relative to taking ert of, 818. 
Remarks in Senate relative to taking census of, 41 
AHREND, WILLIAM AUGUST, relief of estate (sce bill H. n. 19184). 
AIDS TO NAVIGATION, See LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


AIKEN, WYATT 1 Representative from South Carolina). 
Attended 


Dills and per? regit Lye iin by 
South Carolina; for appointment of udge and court officers for 
Mr tei district of A bill H. 20894), 1397. 
Remarks by, o 
Agriculture appropriation bill—diversified crops 


South Carolina western judicial district (A dix, 521). 
Votes of. See YBA-AND-Nay V Jor W : 


AINEY, W. D. B. 65 Representative from Pennsylvania). 


reso- 


(Appendix, 


Attended, 1 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
aliff, 7 H.: to pension ints bill H. Lo es ag m 1532. 


Halsey, Sorus 


w 9 pension (see bill II. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 380, 486. 
Societies Ann associations, 292, 380, 617. 
Remarks by, o 
Japan and. the Far East, 4129, 4130, 4131. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

AINSWORTH, F. C., testimony before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of House relative to period of enlistment for enlisted 
men of the army (Appendix, 

AKE, SOPHIA, pension (see bill H. R. AT 

AKER, MICHAEL D., incréase pension (see bill H. R. 17840, 19545*). 

AKRON, Miete Mueve E 525 quitclaim deed certain lands in city of (see 

Bill for reitet An . Savings & Loan Co. of (see bill 
H. R. 19841). 


.: to increase pension (see bill IT. R. 20901), 
R. 21090), 2081. 


ALABAMA, memorial of legislature favoring the Government ship- 
purchase bill, 2955. 


ALABAMA RIVER, 5 in House relative to appropriation for 
improvement of, 


ALASKA, amendment in siis pane 5 for improve- 
ment of Apoon mouth of Yukon River, 29. 

Amendment in Senate to increase 55 for construction 
of mail roads in, 3550. 

Amendment in Senate making appropriation for medical and 
Prag’ A relief of Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives 
of, 3 

Amendment in Senate to increase appropriation for protection 
of seal fisheries of, 3929. 

Amendment in Senate for relief of the Copper River & North- 
western Railway Co., in, 4523. 

Amendment in Senate for payment of claims of certain persons 
for losses incurred at Katalla, 4844. 

Appeal to Congress from the steamship companies of Puget 
und and Alaska for additional alds to navigation in, 1012. 
Bills to reserve lands for educational purposes in (see bills S. 

7515*; H. R. 20496, 20851*). 

Bil to provide for further construetion and maintenance of 

mne and post roads, bridges, and trails in (see bill H. R, 


Bill to regulate catching of whales in (see bill S. 5283*). 

Bill to protect certain animals in (see bill H. R. 20897). 

Bill to amend 3 for protection and regulation of fisherics of 
see bill H. 21607). 

Bill to, amend et to protect seal fisheries of (see bill IH. R. 


8 relative to medical and sanitary conditions in, 
Estimate of Se’ ta for office of surveyor general of (H. 


Doc. 1368 

Estimate of E appropriation for construction of railroads ia (II. 
Doc. 1538 

Estimate 8) Py propriation r on ee 55 office of 


5 erritory of (8. 939), 

Joint Seer ution authorizing erre dia to expend certain license 
taxes (see H. J. Res. 421). 

Letter of Secretar, = ka of Commerce 6. 1214) 86. correspondence 
urging surveys of coast of (H. Doc. 1214 

Letter of Secretary of Commerce anaming reports on fur 


sons and other life on Pribilof Islands (S. Doc. 980), 4164, 
List of ships lost in waters of, 3583. 
Memorial relative to the wire- drag surveys of waters of, e 


Remarks in House relative to surveys of waters of, 358 
n in House relative to appropriations for 88 In, 
19. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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ALASKA —Continued. 

Remarks in House nnd statistics relative to commerce of, 3683. 

Remarks in House relative to fisheries of (Appendix, 698). 

r 2 A to expenses of the fur-seal investigation in 
see es. 

Statement of Secretary of Interior relative to construction of 
railroads in, 3679. 

Statistics relative to Appropriations for marking boundary line 
between Alaska and Canada, 4159 


ALBERT, AUGUSTA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20725, 21037*). 
R increase pension (sce bills H. R. 19937, 
2 js 


ALBION, N. Y., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20149). 
ALBUS, JOHN, JR., relief (see bill H. R. 20742). 


ALCATRAZ ISLAND, CAL. transfer from War Department to De- 
partment of Labor (see bill H. R. 9017*). 


ALCOHOL, amendment in Senate making N for special 
experiments relative to production of denatu 2304. 
Amendment in Senate to establish a Mere di on industrial 
nlcohol, 3627. 
d to regulate manufacture of denatured (see bill H. R. 


Bill seating to 7 used An manufaeture of flavoring ex- 
tracts (see bill H. R. 12303* 

Remarks in House relative to industrial alcohol (Appendix, 72). 

Resolutions of the American Federation of Labor relative to 
bill (H. R. 17855) making Saclay Fr ge to demonstrate 
practical value of denatured alco 240 

1 relative to ————— distilleries in Germany, 


ay DAT LIQUOR TRAFFIC, address delivered by William T. 
Haines on mi a of prohibition in Maine, 1745. 
gr aye delivered by Sumner W. Haynes on subject of (Appen- 
x, 2 
Pease eee and remarks in Senate relative to suppression of 
"n traffic in District of Columbia, 1357, 1382, 1395, 1503- 
1513, 1611-1028, 1682-1702, 1737-1745 
Article written by Henry George on sub feet of (Appendix, 52). 
Article relative to suppression of the liquor traffic in Russia, 


Bills to rae li po traffic ın District of Columbia (see bills 

8. 65, 7447; H. R. 21319, 21336). 

Bill relating to eee “for and seizure of liquors in eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma (see bill S. 7154). 

Bil authorizing issuance of search warrants in the suppres- 
sion of (see bill S. 7318). 

Pill to prohibit collection of revenue from dealers in intoxicating 
liquors (see bill S. 7423). 

Bills to prohibit transmission through the mails of any * 
2 advertisements relating (see bills S. 7739; H. n 
215 

0 A. MP sale or gift of intoxicating liquors to minors 

bil H. R. 18851* 


pul Te to prohibit sale of intoxicating liquor on railroad aT 
arr 1880 connection with interstate commerce (see bil 

Brief prepared by O. P. Anderson on subject of national con- 
stitutional prohibition (Appendix, 45). 

Correspondence relative to prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia, 1542, 1599, 1622. 

Editorials written by W. J. Bryan relative to the Democratic 
Party and the liquor question, 1619, 1691, 1 

Joint resolutions for amendment to Constitution to prohibit (see 
. J. Res. 88*; H. J. Res. 168°, 386, 389, 394). 

Letter written by Woodrow Wilson (May 1, 1 11) on subject 
of local option, 1690. 

Memorial of Legislature of North Dakota favoring national 
constitutional pa etapa 3168. 

Memorial of Legislature of M ane favoring national constitu- 
tional prohibition, 2827, 3543. 

Poe at AYOCIDÉ national probibition, 172, 251, 294, 382, 433, 

Petitions opposing national prohibition, 584, 

Remarks in House and pe ea-and-nay vote on the so-called Hobson 

* ammendment for national Ew xw rohibition, 495-616. 
dap OE ony 38, 45, 49, 51, 52, „ 58, 61, 64, 65, 67, 

Remarks in House relative to (€—€—— for suppression of 
the liquor traffic among Ind 

Remarks in House relative to sale of intoxicating liquors to 
minors (Appendix, 68). 

Resolution to print proceedings in poe in connection with 
7e f Bene rot, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) to prohibit 

es ) 
Statistics relating to, 568, 578, 583. 


ALDEN, sos" donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 
ALDEN, i ^. report of Court of "Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


AEDES, ine H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14221, 
3 JOSIIUA W. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 10. 
Address on Government cementing marine delivered before the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce b; . 112). 
' Appointed conferee, 1008, 4164, 5208. 
Appointed teller, 3921. 
ve of absence granted to, 960, 3966, 4241. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bennett. Bradford H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20284), 617. 
Boyer, James: to pension (see bill H. R. 3 ) s 
Cook. Bertrand: to pension (see bill H. 19510), 42. 
Corbin, William H.: to increase pension roth bill H. 2 19572), 42. 
Ecton, Horatio: to increase o pepion (see bill H. 19571), 42, 
3 ^ rings, Mo.: nerease cost of pudlle bullding at 


(see bill H. R. 21074), 1998. 
Fur-seal asl evo ostpone sale of (see H. Res. 391), 379 
Israel, John I.: to increase pension (see bill H R. 19574), 42. 


ALEXANDER—Continued à i 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced bj Us 
Lee, Nancy: to pension (see bill R. 19569), 
Meranda, James: to ure: pension ps bill Ea "R. 2 42. 
Moore, Caroline E, : t © pension (see bill H. R. 20740), 1823. 
Steamboat-Ins; . — rvice: for appointment of certain 
assistant inspectors in (see bill H. R. aet ls 1 5 un 
n (see 


for appointment, JA 11 supervising inspectors 
H. R. 20282), 617. 
Steam vessels: to amend Taw relating to certificates of inspec- 
tion of (see bill H. R 20107), 379. 
Thompson, John : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20043), 291, 
Tippett, James W.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20285), 61 T. 
Motions and resolutions. Ad by 
Adjourn: to, 2981, 3923. 
American registry of foreign-built ships: to print iist of (H. 
Doc. 1664), 5460. 
Ocean transportation rates: to pat letters from Secretary of 
oe 2 225 and Secretary of Commerce relating to (see 
es. 
Thomas, Catherine J.: to withdraw her papers, 4164. 
Petitions and p npes presented by, pom 
Societies and associations, 4 
Remarks by, on 
American Me eM report, 4631, 4641, 4642, 4643, 
4644, 4645, 4648, 4650 
Assistant steamboat inspectors, 2977, 2978, 2979, 2980. 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance (Appendix, 20 711). 
Certificates of inspection of steam vessels, 2 980. 
Change of reference, 722, 723. 
8 5 marine, 3918, 3919, 3920, 3921 (Appendix, 


conference report, 5201, 5203, "Thes 

Investigation of ceous fishes, 2981 

National prohibition, 598. 

Provisional certificates of registry of vessels abroad, 2962, 2903, 
2904, 2965, 2966. 

Purchase of interned ships, 2804. 

Te 5 on foreign-built ships, 2967, 2968, 2969, 2970, 


Sale of fur-seal skins, 2960, 2961, 2062. 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1081. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—ocean freight rates, 3513, 3514, 
Supervisin 5 inspectors, 2972, 2973, 2976, 2977. 
Reports made , from 
ommittee ot" conference : 
American seamen (bill 8. 136; Rept. 1439), 4631 
Navy mail lines (bill S. 5259 ; Repts. 1205; 1491), 5201. 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Certificates of inspection of steam vessels (Re t. 1284), 1678, 
General Garrettson—steamer (Rept. 1330), 2536. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ALEXANDER, SUSAN J., increase pension (see bills S. 7093, 7566*), 
ALEXANDRIA, LA., erect public building at —— see bill H. R. 19556). 
Bill nt relief of Rapides Building & n Association, of (see 
bill H. R. 19838). 
ALFALFA, Rid concerning cultivation and uses of, 2153. 
ALFREY, MARY, pension (see bills S. 6086, 6980*). 
ALGER, MRS. EDWIN D., pension (see bill H. R. 19639). 
ALIENS. Sce also IMMIGRATION ; NATURALIZATION, 
Bill for protection of (see bill H. R. 21073). 
ALIFAS, N. P., letters relative to the 2 802. Taylor system of shop 
management, 3147. (Appendix, 86 
ALLDIS, SARAH H., increase pension (see n S. 2363, 7402*). 
ALLEN, ALEXANDER H., AND OTHERS, relief (see bill H. R. 20560). 
ALLEN, ALFRED G. (a Representative from Ohio). 
tended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Hartung, Louise: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20110), 329. 
Internal revenue: to determine construction of act to increase 
(see H. J. Res, 392), 485. 


Interstate railways: to define as 22 oO ARTS cd of trustees of 
municipally owned (see bill H 

Leser, Christian: to increase pens t ton ill H. ug so 329. 

Lutz, Oscar F.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20108) 

Puaprock, Katharina : to increase pension (see bill i R. 20111), 


Petitions and papers pum Jade ots 

Citizens and individuals, 2 2828, 2928. 3446, 3482, 3616, 
3693, 3837, 4342, 4446, 4679; 4802, 4889, 5058 5495. 

po and associations, 486, 2365, 2739, 32115 3924, 4679, 


State legislatures, 3837. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-Nay VOTES, 
ALLEN, CATHARINE A., pension (see bill S. 7697). 
ALLEN, CHARLES S., pension (see Lills S. 2995, 6981*). 
ALLEN, DUDLEY G., pension (see bill H. R. 20393). 
ALLEN, EDWIN R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17321, 20502). 
ALLEN, HUNTON, relief (see bill H. R. 17424*). 


ALLEN, JAMES R., ren of Court of Claims on claim of estate of (H, 
Doc. 1606), 3 


ALLEN, JOHN T., eres pension (see bills S. 6105, 7213*). 
ALLEN, MARY E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19699). 
ALLEN, 5 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 900), 


ALLEN, ROE ERT J. 


Doc. 973) 
ALLEN, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19911). 

ALLEN, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15971, 20643*). 
ALLEN, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20266). 
ALLEN, WILLIAM M., increase pension (see bills S. 6654, 7566*). 


ALLENDALE, N. J., relief 7 Orvil Cooperate Building & Loan Asso- 
clation of (see bill H. R. 21192 J. 


788250. of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “ History of Bills.” 
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ALLENTOWN Ba aoe condemned cannon to Grand Army Post st 


ALLING, SARAH J., increase pension (see bill S. 7698). 
ALMA, KANS., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 


ALSEA BAY AND BAR, OREG., report of Secretary of War om survey 
of (H. Doe. 1593), 3692. 


ALSTP, JOHN F., report of Court of €laims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1653), 5404. 


ALVA, OKLA., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at (see 

r bill S. 5495*). ! 

ALWARD, CORA H., increase pension (see bills S. 6539, 7213*). 

AMBASSADORS, See DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 

AMBROSE CHANNEL. See New York HARBOR. 

AMERICAN vg OF ARTS AND LETTERS, incorporating (see 
bills S. 583*; H. R. 8960*). 

AMERICAN COMMERCE. See COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


AMERICAN EPHEMERIS AND NAUTICAL ALMANAC, letter of Sec- 

retary of Navy transmitting supplementary report of cost of 
preparing, 2272. 

Rena ks in ec tn relative to pay of computers in preparing for 
publication of, 304. 

AMERICAN PEDES MEN OF LABOR, resolutions relative to bill 

. R. 17855) to establish an industrial alcohol commission, 


Statements on subject of immigration, 3044. 
AMERICAN FLAG. See FLAG OF UNITED STATES. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 88 editorial relative to the pro- 

Government purchase bill, 2013. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, proceedings of the 
of, referred, 3766. 
proceedings of convention of (see S. Res. 


AMERICAN 

twentieth meet 
Resolution to prin 
567%; S. Doc. 986). 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. See COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, annual report of (H. Doc. 


5528. 
Bill to extend franking privilege to (see bill (H. R. 21093). 
AMERICAN REVEILLE (newspaper), article on subject of embargoes 
appearing in, 4706. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN. See VESSELS. 
W MM & LIGHTERING CO, relief (see bil H. R. 


AMERICAN TRADE AND THE EUROPEAN WAR, remarks in House 
on subject of, 4762. 


AMERICAN TRAIN CONTROL CO., report of Interstate Commerce 
Commission 28419. 277 2834 of automatic train- control system 
of (H. Doc. 1541), 28: 
AMERICAN WOMEN MARRIED TO FOREIGNERS, relating to (see 
bill H. R. 1991*). 


AMERICA donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


AMES, ELLIS, pension (sce bills H. R. 19465, 21218*). 
AMMUNITION. See ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS, 

AMON, NATHANIEL, pension (see bill H. R. 20640). 

AMY & co., H., amendment in Senate for relief of, 2992. 

ANACONDA, MONT., erect publie building at (see bill H. R. 20472). 
ANADARKO, OKLA., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


S. 0495*) 
ANCLOTE RIVER. FLA., remarks in House relative to appropriations 


for improvement of, 1705. 
ANDERSON, CORNELIA A., increase pension (see bills S. 5766, 6980*). 
ANDERSON, DANIEL D., increase pension (see bill S. 7498). 
ANDERSON, EDWARD W., increase pension (see bills S. 995, 7598*). 


ANDERSON, ETTA ADAIR, increase pension (see bills S. 7180, 7597* ; 
H. R. 20909). 


ANDERSON, HALVOR, increase pension (see bill S. 7256). 
ANDERSON, ISAAC W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19591). 
ANDERSON, JAMES, relief (see bill S. 5053*). 

ANDERSON, JAMES F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21501). 
ANDERSON, JAMES O., increase pension (see bills S. 6852, 7213*). 
Wan JOHN n obi referring claim of estate to Court of Claims 


ANDERSON, MINNIE, 8 (see bill H. R. 19682). 


ANDERSON, O. P., brief on subject of national constitutional prohibi- 
tion written by (Appendix, 45). 
ANDERSON Em W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16464, 


ANDERSON, iocus (a Representative from Minnesota). 


Amendments offered. b 
80 3087 — cile bill, 2325, 2326, 2488, 2490, 5021, 


505. 
Motions and 5 aes vestigate 
Cattle a E of (see H, Res. 715), 2739. 
m 


appropriation bill, 2328, 2484, 2485. 
altares and appropriations, 2169, 2170, 2171. 
monstration work, 2488, 2489, 2490. 


Rivers and harbors appropriation bill, 1870. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES, 
ANDERSON, TITEOTORE G., report of Court of Claims om claim of 
(II. Doc, 1277), 291. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


ANDERSON, 
Doe. 

ANDERSON, 
900), 


gen ae. report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
3 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


ANDREW JACKSON MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, appropriation to aid 
(see bill S. 7691). 

ANDREWS, JOHN B., article relative to a re system of labor 
exchanges written by (S. Doc. 956), 

ANDREWS, LEON E., pension (see bill H. R. 3 

ANDREWS, PHILIP IL, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S, 
Doc. 664), 489. 

ANDREWS, SARAH J., pension (see bills H. R. 19769, 21087*). 

ANGLO-AMERICAN SITUATION, remarks in House on sub; 
(Appendix, 405). penance 

ANGUS, ROBERT C., inerease pension (see bills H. R. 17539, 20562*). 

ANILINE DYES, report of X of Commerce relative to supply of 
(8. Doc. 952), 4265, 5229. 

Resolution of inquiry 'relative to (see S. Res. 520*). 
ANIMALS. See also DISEASES OF ANIMALS; FARM ANIMALS; WILD 


IMALS, 
. cruelty to animals in interstate commerce (see 
Bill to protect certain animals in Alaska (see bill H. R. 20897). 
ANSBERRY, TIMOTHY T. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attent 10. 
Resignation of, 1357. 
Bills ana joint pene nada introduced by 
Clark, Frank M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20355), 136. 
Gilts, Abraham: to increase pension (see bill H. N. ae te 1323. 
Gleason, creep us : to pension (see bill S. 20530), 
Hauser, Orson: increase (see bill-H. R. 1 736. 
Hilbert; William © 10 increase pension (see bill HE, PA ae 2053. SL ven 
Love, John : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Reider, nsion ( see bill H R. 30847), 


r4 Margaret J.: to increase pe 
Smith, Oliver P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20648), 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens foo individuals, 11842 1323. 
Votes of. ce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


ANSCHUETZ, REINHARD, ALIAS CHARLES REINHARD, 
pension (see bills 5. 6158, 7509*). 


E — m. K. JR. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Billa and joint ene introduced 
Adams, Martha 


by 
(see bill H. R. 21494), 4078. 
Adamson, Valentine V.: to increase pension (see 


» 12. 
: (o increase (see bill II. R. 20188), 430. 
Lee s to pension (see m II. R. 19912), 
> te in 2 see bill ex KA 19449), 12, 
mi YET E.: to increase E eg 1 — bil II. R. 


Edwards, Julius : to increase pension ae bill H. R. 19450), 12. 
"EET P.: to pension 2. 


increase 


bill H. R. 


Ellis, C (see bill H. R. 19448), 1 

Farley, B. F.: to Increase pension ne see bill TN: R. 19450, 12. 

Kennedy, Annie: to pension (see Di Pe MIL B 12. 

Loux, Andrew S.: to increase pension (see bill it "e 19456), 12. 

MeLel Margaret M.: to inerease pension bill R. 
20286), 617. 

Powers, John: to see bill E zm Vig 12. 


: H. R 9445). PS 

FS, Ham: to pension e bill ug APT 

8 Gil to increase io: bill i — 150. 
dere Winnie: ts pension’ (ace DH H R. 30700). 127, 


Watki Richard E. te pension ( Sur K. 
a ns, c .: tọ see 4 
White, Marion: to increase R. Sen it 12. 


see bill H. 
— and resolutions — : & Wi Ana ii 
ttysburg Reunion: to print report o versar. 
PA ege of Gettysburg A ener on (see H, Res. 747), 4503." 
ons a presen from 
Citizens dnd individuals, ey, 961, 1277, 4165. 


ropriation bill, 2056. 
Porto Rico Regiment 8 21135 2114. 
of refe , 1958. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAaY VOTES, 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE, memorial favoring independence for the 
Philippine Islands, 80. 


ANTITRUST LAWS. See Trusts, 
APHORISTIC STATESMAN, remarks in House entitled, 3759. 


APOTHECARIES, exempting from payment of special aret hene 
taxes on wines or spirituous used in preparation of 
medicines (see bill H. R. 12303*). 


APPLE BARRELS, fix standard for (see bill H. R. 4899*). 

APPLE BOXES, fix standard for (see bill S. 4517*). 

APPLEGATE, EDNA J., pension (see bill H. R. 20503). 

APPLEGATE, FRANK M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21266). 
APPLE MILDEW. See DISEASES OF FRUITS. 

APPLETON A ag condemned cannon to city of (see bills S. 


5495* ; H. R. 20893). 
APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. See MEMBERS or CON- 
GRESS, 


APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE. See CUSTOMS OFFICERS, 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 
Army —.— bill H. R. 20347 EE 
Deficiencies (see bills H. 0241*, XI 
Department of MR (see bill H. 2041 
Diplomatic and nsular Service gm biit H. R. 21201*). 
District of Columbia (see bill H. R. 19422*}. 
Indians (see bill H. R. 20150*). 
39085 executive, and judicial expenses (see bill H. R. 


See “History of Bills.” 
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APPROPRIATION BILLS—Continued. 
Militar IT (see bill H. R. 21328*), 
Navy As bill 209 
Ordnance and fortifications 625 bill H. R. 21491). 
Pensions (see bill H. R. 2 du 
Post Office Department eng 19906*), 
Rivers and harbors (see bill u R. 20188294 
Sundry-etvil expenses (see bill H. R. 2131 5. 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
Estimates of (H. Doc. 
Estimates of deficiency [i Joc. 1575), 3211. 
Joint ER to ex commission prepare a "deg system 
of (see S. Res, 241 
Remarks in House on a bject prd n e 
Remarks in House relative system 
Statistics relative to 8 on 1875 to 1614 N 


APTHORT 003. V., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
ARANT, W. F., letters relative to dismissal as superintendent of Cra- 
ter Lake National Park, Oreg. (Appendix, 742). 
ARCHER, HELENA R. 2c a0 HORS, report of Court of Claims on 
claim of (H. Doc. 1 , 99. 
ARCHER, PETER F., relief 1 . (see bill H. R. 21535). 
ARCHITECTURE. See BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURE, 
ARCHIVES. See NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
ARCTIC REGIONS, correct certain maps of (see H. J. Res. 431). 
Remarks in House relative to incorrect maps of (Appendix, 482). 
ARID LANDS, See IRRIGATION, 
ARIZONA, amendment in Senate 2 1255 appropriation for clerks in 
office of surveyor general of, 
Amendment in Senate makin; appropriation for erection of 
Navajo national monument 
Bill to create an additional land district in (see biota 8. Aet RA 
Bill to pension certain Indian soldiers who served First 
Arizona Infantr, qunas Civil War (see bill H. R. 21388). 
3 of legislatu or an en for construction 
of bridge across Gila River, 294 
— of „ favoring establishment of fish hatchery 


Memorial of l lature relative to the Mission of San Jose de 
Tumacacori, in Santa Cruz County, ra 

Memorial of sknla uxo for Srening settlement of mineral 
lands in Indian reservations in, 

Remarks in House fea to appropriation for salaries and 
contingent expenses of office of surveyor general of, 312. 

ig pe „ relative to survey and allotment of Indian 
an n, . 


ARKANSAS E amend act to regulate holding courts in (see bil H. R. 


Pu relating to agricultural extension work in (see bill H. R. 


Bi. to relieve the governor from accountability for ae funds 
under section 1661, Revised Statutes (see bill H. 21059). 
Pamphlet relating to pumping from wells for TA PC in, 2 
ARKANSAS & MEMPHIS RAILWAY BRIDGE & TERMINAL CO., 
amend act to allow them to bridge Mississippi River (see 
bill H. R. 20933*). 
ARKANSAS NATIONAL FOREST ARK., reinstate certain homestead 
entries in (see bill H. R. 21057). 
ARKANSAS RIVER, remarks 5 House and statistics relative to appro- 
priations for improvement of, 1849. 
ARLINGTON, VA., remarks in House relative to appropriation for the 
memorial "amphitheater at, 9. 


ARMAMENT OF FORTIFICATIONS. See ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICA- 
TIONS. 


ARMED MEN. See Corporations. 

ARMOR-PIERCING SHELLS. See Navy. 

ARMOR PLATE. Sce Navy. 

ARMS, F. T., relief (see bill 8. 3525*). 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION. See WAR AND PREPARATIONS FOR Wan. 
eee A., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 18120, 


ARMSTRONG, JENNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 19916*), 
ARMSTRONG, JOHN H., relief (see bill S. 1988*). 
ARMSTRONG, KATIE A., pension (see bills H. R. 17275, 19545*). 
ARMSTRONG, NELSON W., increase pension (see bills S. 4119, 6980*), 
ARMSTRONG, THOMAS, increase pension (see bil H. R. 21086). 
ARMY. See also ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS. 

Amendment and remarks in House relative 2 does of, 2108, 

Bills to increase (see bills H. R. 20188, 2032 

Bill to increase efficlency of (see bill S. 6978). 

Bill 4 inv an ensign corps and a national army (see bill 


Bills- for maintenance of mobile army at maximum strength 
(see bills S. 6966* ; H. R. 20528). 

Joint resolution to increase (sce H, J. Res. 384), 

Letter of Secretary of War IHE report on ur for 
po a for mobile army of 460,000 men (8. Doc. 718), 


212 

Remarks in House and statistics relative to condition of, 2034, 
2053, 2060, 2070, 2123, Mrs E 109 103, 125, 164, 252.) 

Remarks in House relative to bil at Ey to create an 
ensign corps and a national army Ud rari 

Resolution of inquiry relative to estimates for rath ment of a 
[ri ves t 5 460,000 men in time of war 

es 

Statistics 1 7 to, 128, 129, 130, 131. 

BM opui Jor: annual bill 'making (see bill H. R. 20347*). 

bate in House on bil H. R. 20347, 2033-2079, 2101- 


è — achate in Senate on bill H. R. 20347, 4266-4306, 4343— 


ARMY—Continued. 
pitt rond M Len stimate of appropriation for payment of 


HA regular troops at San Antonio, 

Tex. (8, Doe, s Doc. LGR: 29 

letter of Secretary of War M E. annual report of 

contingent Des ze (H. Doc. 1344), 162. 

Arsenals and depots: bill to establish an ammunition manufactur- 
g plant at Benicia Arsenal, Cal. (see bill H. R. 20194). 
1 5 1 repaving and E a of 8 at Water- 

vliet Arsenal, x R. 21258). 
SJ ES ondence and statisties relative to labor conditions 
atertown Arsenal, Mass., 4352, 4358, 4360, 4366, 

2572 (Appendix, 862. 
m— letter of Secretary of War transmitting annual report 
of cost of manufacture of guns and other articles at (H. 
Doc. 1272), 75. 
letter of Secretary of mS relative to time stop and 
remium payments at (S. Doc. 800), 2834. 

— letter of Secretary of War suggesting certain items to be 
included in sundry civil ap poo an m relating to 
Frankford Arsenal, Pa. (S. Doc. 947), 

z—— letter of Frankford Arsenal Association, "n Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to the so-called bonus system for work in 
(Appendix, 315). 

—— letter of Secretary of War transmitting an item of legis- 
lation Puce | to Bock Island Arsenal, III. (H. Does. 
1200, 1858, 1517), 39, 248, 2269. 

—  — letter ot Secretary of "War transmitting annual report 
of pera en at s ringfield Armory and Rock Island 

Arsenal (H. Doc 3), 15. 
petition relative to the bonus system at Frankford Arse- 
nal, Pa., 4295, 4364. 
remarks in House relative to use of stop wee or other 
time-measuring device on employees at, 434 
Articles of War: amendment in Senate relating to, He 
Aviation Padres bill to purchase gun for aviation school at 
jego, Cal. (see bill S. 6*). 
Je D cretary of War Seine to E of lands 
for an aviation school at San Diego, 6. 
remarks in House relative to purchase * 1 5 vehicles 
and aeroplanes for, 2102. 
Bands: bill to prohibit members competing with civilian labor 
Chief of 20 Bes a Woth f N ber 15 
ef o report o en, Wotherspoon o ovember * 
1914, rred, 3996. 


Clerks and messengers: bill to reclassify and promote efficiency 
of (see bill S. 6882). 
bill to increase pay o "(see bill S. 7264). 
pur oe bill to reclassify and increase efficiency 
0 *, 
Coast ae Sta? ap bills to increase authorized strength of 
6967 ; H. R. 20497). 
Sad for supplies: letter of Secretary of War Er 7 10K 
an item of legislation fea to (H. Doc. 162, 
Corps of Engineers; amendment in Senate relative Pg ‘filing of 
vacancies in grade of second lieutenant of, 3777. 
Enlisted men: bill providing for free interstate transportation 
of those on leave and traveling at their own expense 
(see bill H. R. 21398). 
testimony of Adjt. Gen. Ainsworth relative to period of 
enlistnent for (Appendix, 254). 
Expenditures for: resolution to investigate (see S. Res. 492). 
Officers: amendment in Senate relative to rea yh dou] TEE of cer- 
tain officers who were mustered out in 1871 without 
a hearing, 2479. 
amendment in Senate to promote one 1 aye os colonel to 
ade of brigadier generat on retired list, 4 
ma as; pay certain longevity-pay claims of (see bil S. 


— ill to, ovide an increase of 1,000 officers (see bill S, 


bill to extend thanks of Congress to certain former mem- 
Leo oF Isthmian Canal Commission (see bill H. R. 

bill to regulate promotions (see bill H. R. 19644), 

bill to create a reserve of in bill S. 6968). 

bill to retire certain (see bill S. 6 

bill for retirement of Civil War veterans with increased 
rank (see bill S. 6857*). 

joint resolutions dur detail of an officer for duty at the 
Panama-California Exposition (see 8. J. Res. 218*; H, 
J. Res, 329*). 

—— letter of Secretary of War 5 reports re t epee 
im. 42 of M opas and transfers by 

letter of ; NM of War requesting a rereference of 
estimates of appropriation for payment of claims of cer- 
tain (H. Doc. 1351), 198, 248. 

memorial of legislature of Iowa favoring bill to increase 
rank of Civil War veterans upon retirement, 3983, 

Ordnance Department: bill to regulate detalls of majors in (see 

bill H. R. 17765*). 
Quartermaster Corps: 1 an Senate relative to promotion 
of certain officers of, 
Reserve: cue to provide for d bills S, 0965, 6968; H. R. 


bill to provide for commissioned 8 in time of actual 
or threatened war (see bill S. 1 
Signal h^ bil to increase number et officers in (see bill S. 


Supplies for: AME of Secretary of War RECTA to purchase or 
manufacture of (S. Doc. 940), 3543. 

Transport service: letter of Secretary of War See Te, sale 
of transports Crook and Meade (H. Doc. 1270), 7 

an pA de of deficiency appropriation for (H. 


er, 967. 1010 Senate relative to deficiency appropriations 

‘or, 

Transportation 5 corps: bill to create res bill S. 6963). 

Veterinary service: bill to consolidate (see bill H. R. 4541*). 

Volunteer: bill to provide for commissioned officers in time of 
actual or Inreatened war (see bill S. 6936). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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ARMY AND ep JOURNAL, article entitled “A call to arms” ap- ASHURST—Continued. 
pearing in, 4272. Bills and joint reselutions introduced by 
J Committee to Inves Indian Affairs: for continuance 


ARMY TEAMSTERS, pension (see bill H. R. 20389). 
ARNETT, NANCY A., pension (see bill H. R. 20662). 

ARNOLD, CLARK, merease pension (see bill H. R. 20405). 
ARNOLD, SARAH E, increase pension (see bills S. 2869, 7402*), 
ARSENALS, See ARMY. 

ARTERBURN, HARVEY J., papers egg in Senate, 4684. 


ARTESIAN WATER SUPPLIES, rema in Senate relative to appro- 
priation for MOL OQ Td. — to, 4514. 


ARTHUR, ELIZA J., increase pension (see bills S. 5750, 7560*). 
ARTHUR, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20325). 
ARTICLES OF WAR, amendment in Senate relating to, 4296. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, relating to issue to soldiers of (see bill H. R. 


21451). 
ASBURY, L. GEORGE, relief (see bill H. R. 20613). 


ASHBAUGH, JOHN H., 
21037*). 


sen oi er ner A. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Bills and joint resolutions 9 
Artificial limbs: to furnish for 
H. R. 21451), 
Bro 


every two years (see bill 


Samuel: to increase on (see bill H. R. 20701), 1277. 
Centerburg Building & Loan Co.: for relief (see blll H. R. 21611), 


95. 
md 3 io A peg es bill Pa R. red np S 3924. t a 
es Building & for relief (see 
T H. taper) NO 


see bill H. R. 19749), 124. 
H. R. 248. 


(see bil H. 


Wi to pension (see bil H. R. 20044 1. 
Johnstown Bu 2 4 Loan — Co.: for vellet X (see bill 


63. 
Jones, benjamin T.: T.: to increase pension iy 1 R. TA 18. 
Jones to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19575), 
McDanield, John W.: to increase pension (see ‘pill H. R. 21274), 
MNOS. ae port ised silver dollar: for coinage of (see bill H. R. 


21520 
Markley, re "m see bill H. R. 20045), 291. 
Nowa ay Home edi 4 ation: for relief (see bili 


Porter, William S.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20358), 
Shannon, Mary A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21038), 


Shores, Nettie B.: 2» on on UMS bill H. i 19817), 137. 
Simons, Silenus increase pension (see bill R. 21407), 


3924. 
Warman, John W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21456), 
Wells, Eliza E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ue 130. 
pension (see 


Wilcox, James C.: to increase bil H. R. 21455), 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn : oe 1093, 1531 
Co n Enrolled Bills: Tee wil aüditional clerical 
— : for (see H. Res, 745), 4445. 
Petitions and adman by, 125.487 
Citizens HO individuals, 43. kc en 839, 961, Dm 
1880, 190 3998, 1, 2432, 5289, 2938, 2983, 3079, 3212, 3616, 
Societies 9 292, 737, 7 500, 1918, 1998, 2203, 
2537, 2789, 2772, 2828, 2938, 2983, 019, 3154, 3980, 4018, 


4 
State legislatures, 3831. 
on 
District of Columbia insurance companies, 2810, 2811. 
Loan rifles, 5 


of rifles, 
Retirement of Civil War 2 M 5 5 
Standard barrel for fruli 1080, 1081, 1082, 
1083, 1092, 1093, 1514. 1515, 316. 1313. 1524, 1525. 


Standard box UA apples, 158 


say oh made by, fro 

mittee on Public Buildings an 
‘Shenandoah, Iowa, . posto ce and sine cay, o 1414), 4077. 
Votes of. See "XEA-AND- VOTES, 


ASHBY, CARRIE A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20123). 


e ce M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11139, 


ASHER, 70H, DIE claim of estate to Court of Claims (see H. 
es, 


ASHLAND, OREG., erect public building at (see bill S. 7064). 
‘ASHLEY, STEPHEN K., increase pension (see bills S. 6834, 7213*). 
ASHTON, LIDA W., pension (see bill H. R. 21098). 
r F. (a Senator from Arizona). 


Appointed conferee, 4951, 4964, 5165. 


pointed on ry eng Fes mmittee, 136. 
1 offered by, 
Agricultural a 3838 bill: headquarters building at Grand 
yon National Monumen 


Can 50. 
Indian appropriation bill: construction of dam for üiverting 
water from Gila River, 1747. 
on project on Navajo Indian 


extension of Ganado irrigation 
Reservation, 1542. 

relief of Seminole Indians of Florida, 1601. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial ap; ropriation bill: clerks in 
office of surveyor general of be Ng Arizona, 1330. 

Sundry civil appropriation bill 4 


increase pension (see hills H. R. 16442, 


oint 


by 
hiet on, 4556. 
Petitions and 


papers presen 
Citizens and individuals, 1381, 3983. 
State 5 2940, 3927, 3083. 
Remarks by, on 
Immigrati - 0s ok 
uei ros yearn 
Indian Hen pin 48 4822, 4823, 4824, 4829, 
EC 4835, piri 4839, 4840, 4841, 4897, 
4900, 4. 913, 4914, 4915, 
4917, 4923, 4925, 4927, 4983, 4940, 4942, oes, 
5080, 5082, 5 084, 5085, i 
5116, 5120: 5133, 5156, 0159, 5165. dud deri 
conference report on, 5 
5400, 5405, $490. 5497. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 1291. 
La Fo! M. : editorial 


Robert : by, 3813. 
Order à br 4812. 
Q! 
President's address at Indianapolis, 1279. 
Stock. homesteads, 


oe 


Sundry civil appropriation val britige at Nogales, Ariz., 4198. 
made by, from 
of conference 
rren appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20150), 5358, 5371, 5380, 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 
Committee heari : resolut to allow (f. au 7 5 1541. 
Indian ap bill FNIT H. te. qi R 1022), 4265. 
Joint Cuamattes to Investigate Indian Affairs ( E 983), 3773. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NaY VOTES, 


ASIATIC IMMIGRATION, prohibit 2 € H. R. 20976). 


ASSAY OFFICES, amendment in making . e for 
maintenance of assay office at rog og 3 
Amendment in Senate making = pe 0 pees . e of 
It e ake city, D 


employees at assa; Ace a " 
— in Senate rela por soc NE 


at New Yor 
ASSISTANT APPRAISERS. See Hato Orricens. 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTHRS. See POSTMASTERS, 
ASSOCIATED EMPLOYERS OF MISSOURI, letter of Secretary of 


War transmitting protest against the prohibition of the 
stop-watch system in Government establishments, 4909. 


yang JAMES B. (a Representative from Louisiana 
— 10. f M 


oint resolutions introduced by 
La.: to erect public building at (see bill H. H. 


41. 
s La.: to survey (see bill H. R. 20192), 420. 
Rapides Building and Loan Association: for relief (see bill 
. R. 19838), 162. 
Red River commission : to create (see bill H. R. 19813), 137. 
Winslow, Violet P.: inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19576), 42. 


pig oe e exclusion, 1134, 1135, 1137 
National prohibition, 582. sd ^f 
Red River improvement, 1718. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
ATCHESON, JOSEPH, increase impr (see bill H. R. 20404), 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO., correspondence 
relative to changing line of railroad through the Chilocco 
Indian Reservation in Oklahoma, 5073. 


ATHENS, i beac telegram from chamber of commerce indorsing the ad- 
istration ship-purchase Dill, 3926. 


ATHERTON, moc E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20521, 
ATLANTA, Becca ipe e from chamber of commerce relative to con- 
of war, 962. 


ATLANTIC (rg), report of Court of Claims on claim of owners of 
. 1621), 4888, 4909. 


3 casos CO., relief (see bill H. R. 5195*). 
ATTMORE, MARY A., increase pension (see bills 8. 370, 7500*). 
TTORNEY GENERAL. 


Communications from 

ort Au ne Ro c 80, 123. 
als: transmitting annual report of ex- 
AA e doh 


14, 7 
epartment of J report relative to purchase 
53 gee FB for tel , 14, 40. 
umbia: transmitti report o 


Trust: to inform Senate relative to investigation of 
(S. Res. 550), 4089. 


AUDITOR'S epa estimate of Mero HD for additional re- 
modeling and repair work in connection with (H. Doc. 1553), 


AUGUSTA, GA., remarks sy House relative to improvement of Savan- 
nah River at, 1910. 


AUGUSTINE, MARGARET, ent of Cowt of Claims on claim of 
(H des 1416), 29 


AUSTELL, W: 


LLIAM 'W. D pont of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 912). 5230." 


The * indicates bills acted upon. see History of Bills.” 
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AUSTIN, 6705 2500 C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


AUSTIN, FRED M., pension (see bill H. R. 19961). 
AUSTIN, S CL ELIOT, reinstate as ensign in Navy (see bill H. R. 


EUNT Phen rae W. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
ended, 
Appointed conferee, 3447. 
Leave of absence granted to, 655, 948. 
Amendments offered by 
Deficiency approp Py tion bill 4885. 
Bills and joint resolutions ces eu by 
Army and Navy bands: prohibiting them from recei 
muneration for 3 nM outside limits of 
* en 5 H. R. wu) T 
Balch, ; to pensio 2 (sen bil! H. R. 19539), 162 


Braden, W ensi on (see bill H. R. 20046), 291. 
Callaway, Mary: (see bill H. R. 19840), 162. 

DOM drew Re or relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 20649), 
Park, (Carrick W.: for rellef of heirs (see bill H. R. 21584), 
egg8 80), 1 to manent act granting to widows (see bill H. R. 


Phillip ps, Mitehen : to pension. (see bill H. R, 19577), 42. 


Smith, James Harvey : for relief (see bill H. R. nt 2) 8980, 
Smith, James M, : to pension (see bill H. R. 1991 4), 1 199. 
Watson, Alfred G.: to increase pension (see bill R. 19048), 


18. 
Petitions and papera ee leg 0 rom 
tizens and in oual vn d 
Societies “and Met 
Remarks by, on 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 3827. 
i appropriation bill—families of deceased Members, 


Jmimigration—veto mi 

Inter rtment gu ding, 1079 x 

Johnston, Joseph F.: 76. 

Legislative executive, — judicial cial appropriation bill—Panama 
‘anal celebration, 4796. 

Lemly, Frederick H.: appointment of, 5489, 5490, 

Low Tarik and failures, 


Martin, Whit. 17 — views on My iA industry [Appendix, 639]. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of 

Pension appropriation [^1 ae tuer pe ale net 4068. 

Petition for relief of 8 

Richardson, William: death of, 

River and harbor appropriation Ma “1858, 5438. 

Rural mail carriers’ pay [Appendix, 79]. 

Sundry 7 ap ropriation bill—Arlington memorial amphithe- 


ater, 

Bureau of Mines' publications, 3059. 
publie buildings, $419, 3428, 3429, 3435. 
Tennessee River improvement, 1866. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
AUSTIN, 202255 remodel public building at (see bills S. 7040; H. R. 


AUSTRALIA, article 4 o Government ownership of merchant 


vessels in (S. 3990, 5252. 
Paper relating to mation Ae i system of (S. Doc. 796), 2310, 
AUSTRIA, list of merchant vessels flying the Austrian flag, 2095, 2613. 


AUTOMOBILES, remarks in ers relative to purchase by the Govern- 
ment of, 2102, 3448, 3460. 


AUXILIARY NAVY. See eee 

AVERY, CHARLOTTE A., increase pension (see bill S. 7699). 
‘AVERY, JOHN G., increase pension (see bills S. 6629, 7402*). 
‘AVERY, OSCAR, increase pension (see bills S. 6071, 6980*), 
AVIATION SERVICE. See ARMY. 

AVIS, neis B. (a Representative from West Virginia). 


nded, 
Bills. yor | joint “resolutions introduced of by 
Cain, William: t to pension (see bill H. R. 20984), 1679, 
Nicholson, N. B.: to increase WEE (see bill H. R. 20554) 961. 
Thomas, Ed: to pension 4 — R. 20853), 1532. 
Petitions and 


papers 
Citizens and individeals, ae e" * 
Societies and associations, 2162. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


AWBREY, JOHN E., report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 643), 2b 

AXE, REUBEN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19492, 20502*). 

AXMAN, RUDOLF, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21132). 

AYERS, CLARKSON D., increase pension (see bills S. 3570, 7218*). 

AYERS, SARAH J., pension (see bill H. R. 19769). 

BABB, FRANKLIN L., pension (see bills H. R. 19897, 21089*). 

BABBITT, ANNA E, increase pension (see bills S. 7160, 7402*). 

nea IDA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18901, 


BABCOCK, HIRAM W., increase pension (see bills S. 6885, 7218*). 
BABCOCK, JANE A., increase pension (see bill S. 7700). 
BABOOCE PTS) H. H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16961, 


BACCUS, AMOS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13210, 19545*). 
BACHOR, NANCY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 11089, 20562*), 
BACHTLER, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 2146, 7213*). 
BACON, AUGUSTUS O, (late a Senator from Georgia). 
Bulogies in Senate on, 296. 

Eulogies in House on, 4244 [Appendix, 596]. 

Order in House for eulogies on 1703 

8 for eulogies on (S. — 503; H. Res. 682, 740), 


BACON, SOPHIE, pension (see bill H. R. 21294). | 


BACON COUNTY, GA., place in southwestern division of southern 
district of Georgia (sce bill H. R. 20891). | 


BAD * MICH., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
95*). 
BADGER, WILLIAM A., 
19545*). 


BADLEY, SARAH E., pension (see bills S. 4859, 6980*). 
BAER, MAGDALENA, pension (see bill H. R. 20294). 
BAGLIN, LOUISE R., pension (see bill S. 6802). 
BAHNEY, MOSES, increase pension (see bills S. 5333, 6980*). 
BAILEY, AMERICA, pension (see bill H. R. 19912). 
BAILEY, ANDREW J., report of Court of Claims on claim of estaté 
of (S. Doe. 647), 250. 
BAILEY, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21306). 
BAILEY, CATHERINE A., pension (see bills H. R. 20877, 21037*). 
BAILEY, Pee C., pension (see bills S, 5900, 6980*). xi 
BAILEY, 65775 Ing gn report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
nA nace 1 WORTH (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Bills ve joint resolutions introduced 
Sophia: to pension (see bill H. R. 3 ae 
Bockhamer, James: for relief (see bill Tr 1545 
Bussard, Arah Ann: to pension (see bill H "R. 204 4), 3092. 
Ditterline, Susannah : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21075), 


Grimes, Elizabeth C.: to pension (see bill H. R. ya by, 961. " 
Hammer, John B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21320), 


Hight, Lizzie 8.: to increase pension (see bill H, R. 21585); 
: to amend ed pe apportionment of 


30787 ), 109 
nsion (see bill H. R. 21259), 2772. 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 16895; 


D 


Representatives in Con; 

see bills H. R. 20602, 
Shank, Eliza : to increase 
ris se and papers present 


izens and „ 19, 125, 137, 163, 200, 249. nt 
380, 431. 617, 1008, 1004, 1154, 1277, 1323, 1380, 1485, 1033, 
1597, 1679, 1735, 8, 2081, 2203, 65, 


2210, 28 
2432, 2739, 2828, 2928 7 3212, 3446, 3482, 3617, 3693, 
3831, Vice d Reni; 4880, Lt 


495. 
Societies 3880, 481, 1008, 3094. 1323, 1485 
1597, 16:5," 1735, 11843 EO 2081, 2162, 2270; 
2432, 2789, 2928, 2983, 8440, 9482; 3586, 3647. 8980; 4802; 


4889. 
Motions and resolutions offered b 
TN tion: to print veto An of President on bill (H. R. 


0) — regulate (see H. Res. 714), 2536, 
Appropriations, 2507. 
Coast Guard 
River and harbor 14 . rialien bill (Appendix, 174). 
BAIN, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20866). 
Doc. 690), it 1155. 8 
BAIRD, 


tural appropriation bill—rural credits, 
Apportionment of Representatives (Appendix, 200): 
Army appropriation bill—militarism (A dix, 195). 
nne, Robert rt G.: death of, 2205. ppen s 
National pronſiiflon aeg 50). 
Navy appro riation b. 737. 
Woman suffrage, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BAIRD, FANNIE, — (see bill H. R. 21117). 
BAIRD, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
PRIOR P., increase pension (see blll H. R. 772, 21037*). 
BAIRD, ULYSSES S., pension (see bill S. 7262). 
BAKER, CHARLES E., pension (see bill H. R. 19528). 
BAKER, EDWARD J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 997, 20643*). 
BAKER, ELI C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 17487, 19545*). 
BAKER, FREDERICK, increase pension (see bill H. R. 11230, 20562*); 
BAKER, ISAAC, increase pension (see bill S. 6825, 7213*). 
BAKER, . W., resolution in House referring claim of estate ta 


Claims (see H. Res. 501*). 
BARRE, 25 ö (a Representative from New Jersey). 


Called to the chair, 2079. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduce if 
Herron, Michael: for relief erra oo ij = SUN, 37 83 


Wildwood, 
20243), 485. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
ao mp: to procure l in oll of (see H. Res. 718), 


4 
Pctitions and papera Pad he pg DY from 
Citizens and individuals, 39 2 4342, 
Societies and associations, 13 
Remarks by, on 
Bremner, Robert G.: death of (Appendix, 270). 
Farewell to House—tribute to ker (Appendix, 748). 
He egre ap bill, 4335. 
Marti ath of (Appendix, 4406). 
Woman sarees: 1469 
Votes of. See EINEN VOTES. 
BAKER, JAMES, increase pension (see bill S. 7508). 
BAKER, JAMES C., increase pension (see bill S. 7411). 
BAKER, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19988). 
BAKER, MARY L., pension (see bill H. R. 21422). 
BAKER, NATHAN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20446, 20562*), 


BAKER, WHEATON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 7106, 19545*), 


The indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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BAKERSFIELD, CAL. relief of Kern County Mutual Building and 
Loan Association of (see bill H. R. 21208). 


BALCH, W. M., pension (see bill H. R. 19839). 

BALDWIN, EDWARD H., increase pension (see bill S. 7322, 7598*). 

BAMOWE CIR A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 17315, 
34070). 


BALDWIN, OLIVER L., rep 
of (S. Doe. 650), 25 


BALL, 4747 20 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


Et of Court of Claims on claim of estate 


BALLARD, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20312). 
BALLIS, WILLIAM G., increase pension (see bill H. R, 19449). 
BALLOT. See PREFERENTIAL BALLOT, 
BALTIMORE, MD., enlarge public building at (see bill S. 7406). 
ac examination and survey of harbor at (see bill H. R. 
30 B 
EG de appearing 
the city of, 3434. 
Letter of Secretary of Navy relative to appropriation for im- 
provement of Curtis Bay Channel in harbor at, 1 5 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for improvement of 
Curtis Bay Channel in harbor at, 1659. 


BALTZ, WILLIAM N. (a Representative from Illinois). 
z Attended, —. 
Leave of absence granted to, 123. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Goad, William M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R, 20360), 736. 
Petiticns and poper presented bys 127 
Citizens and individuals, 486, 1324, 1998, 2270, 2772, 3617. 
Societies and associations, 486. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 


nn increase persion (sce bills H. R. 16048, 


in the Baltimore Evening Sun concerning 


BAMBERG COUNTY, S. C., report of Court of Claims on claim of St. 
Johns Baptist Church of (H. Doc. 1189), 39. 


BANDS. See ARMY; MARINE BAND; Navy. 
BANDY, ADAE L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
5), 250. , 


BANK OF WEST TENNESSEE, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
recelyer of (H. Doe. 1504), 1813. 


BANKHEAD, JOHN H. (a Senator from Alabama). 

Attended, 1. 

Appointed conferee, 4684, 5293. 

Appointed on funeral committee, 136. 

Amendments offered by, to 

Dams: bill (H. R. 16053) to regulate construction of, 1601. 

Deficiency appropriation bill: Fay M. Seaton, 3086. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: salary of 
assistant clerk to Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


1286. 
1 marine: bill (S. 5259) for Government ownership of, 


"ax appropriation bill: appointment of George W. Littlehales, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Internal-revenue taxation: perons exemption in certain cases 
from (see bill S. 7316), 1601. 
Joint Committee on Postage on Second-class Mail Matter and, 
Compensation for Transportation of Mail: continuing (sec S. 


J. Res. roots} an 
ments: to exclude from mails (see bill S. 7739), 


3 adver 
556. 
Bro er System: to amend act authorizing (sec bill S. 
Revenue cutters: to provide for construction of (see bili S. 
A 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 32309. 
Committee on l'ost Offices and Post Roads: to allow them to 
employ additional clerk (see S, Res, 519), 1487. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: on death of (see S. Res. 516), 1280. 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 4013, 5295. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 1286. 
eulogies on, 295. 
Post Office n bill, 4397, 4400, 4401, 4408, 4409, 4410, 
4411, 4447. 


railway mail pay, 5172, 5173. 
Roper, Daniel C. : letter on retirement system, 5408. 
Reports made by, from 
'ommittee on Commerce : 
Revenue cutters (Rept. 833), 126. 
Joint Committee on Postage on Second-class Mail Matter and Com- 
pensation for Transportation of Mail: 
Rallway mail pay (electric and cable car 5 and post- 
age on second-class mail matter (II. Doc. 1257), 16. 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
: Post Office appropriation bill (bill H. R. 19906; Rept. 967), 3230. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
BANKING AND CREDIT, order of Senate to print bulletin of Depart- 
ment of Commerce entitled“ Beene and Credit in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Peru," agreed to (S. Doc. 659), 334. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. Sce Currency; FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS; NATIONAL BANKS. 

BANKRUPTCY, providing for appeals in bankruptcy matters (see bills 
s. 7067 . R. 20847) Pe wad ( 
BANKS. See FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS; NATIONAL BANKS; NATIONAL 

FanM-LAND BANKS, 
BANKS, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 2281, 1560*). 
BANKS, MARY K., increase pension (sez bills H. R. 15478, 19545*). 
BANNING, ELIZA J., increase pension (see bill S. 7701). : 
ANNIZA, LORENCE, relief of estate (see bill II. R. 21541). 
ANTA, WILLIAM, increase persion (see bill S. 6768). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


BARANELLO, LIBERO AND MICHELE, relief (see bill H. R. 16777*), 
BARBER, IRA J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20574). 
F (INC.), letter relative to wages on American vessels, 


BARCHFELD, ANDREW J. (a Representati ` 
IRUN AND ( cpr ve from Pennsylvania) 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 617, 1019, 2772, 3079. 
eties and associations, 1679, 2772, 3079. 
Remarks by, on 
Monongahela River improvement, 1650. 
National prohibition, j 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BARCLAY, ARTEMAS C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20480). 
ane donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S, 
Ə . 


BARGER, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill S. 7008). 
BARGER, JACOB, relief (see bill H. R. 11256*). 

BARING BROS. & CO., amendment in Senate for relief of, 2992. 
DANGER mcr y report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 


BARKER, CALVIN, increase pension (see bills S. 6049, 6980*). 
BARKER, ZELIA, AND OTHERS, pension (see bill H. R. 21529). 
BARKEY, HENRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19491, 20562*), 
BARKLEY, ALBEN W. (a Representative from Kentucky). 

Attended, 10. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by . 
Ohio River: to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 20499), 899. 
8 George: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20854), 

532, z 
Thompson, Lee: to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 
20650), 1153. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1008. 

Remarks by. on 
Government merchant marine, 3899. 

Life-Saving Service, 1957, 1958. 
National prohibition, 569, 570. 
aint appropriation bill 2662, 3109, 3110, 3129. 


3 
Ohio River bridge, 1127. 
Post Office appropriation bill—rural mail carriers, 824. 
Schurz, Carl: speech by (Appendix, 195.) 
xy eis made by, from 
ommittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Construction of revenue cutters (Rept. 1214), 102. 
Ohio River bridge (Rept. 1259), 1007. 
Ohio River railroad bridges (Repts. 1223, 1225), 248. 
Votes of. Scc YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


BARNARD, BENJAMIN S., increase pension (see bilis II. R. 9098, 
19545*). 


(Appendix, 


BARNARD, LUTHER A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17038, 
19545*). 


BARNARD, S. S., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20887). 
BARNES, AUGUSTUS M., increase pension (see bills S. 2038, 6980*). 
BARNES, DENVER D., pension (see bill S. 6823). 
BARNES, LUCINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20790). 
BARNES, ROSE, increase pension (see bills S. 7344, 7506*). 
BARNES, THEODORE E., pension (see bill H. R. 19925). 
BARNESVILLE, GA., donate condemned cannon to Gordon Institute 
at (see bills S. 5495*, 7407; H. R. 20051). 
BARNETT, JAMES M., increase pension (see bills S. 6259, 7213*). 
BARNETT, JOHN A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1503), 3211. 
BARNETT, WALTER B., report of Court of Claims on claim of estate 
of (H. Doc, 1384), 291. 
BARNETT, WILLIAM J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20938). 
* jan P., place on rolls of Army (see bills S. 7267; H. It. 
BARNHART, CLINTON L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 654), 250. 
BARNHART, HENRY A. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed teller, 57. 
Chairman Committee of the Whole, 2408. 
Leave of absence granted to, 3836. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Public printing: bill (H. R. 15902) to amend, revise, and codify 
laws relating to, 34. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 3749. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hag Voi Nelson N.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21205), 


Elkhart, Ind.: donating cannon to city of (see bill H. R. 21185), 
. George W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20533), 
Kilgore, Leonidas C.: to increase pension (see bill IT. R. 21457), 
Philpott, George W.: 
Shroyer, Man W to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20902), 
Strickler, James P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21011), 


to remove charge of desertion (see bill 


Motions and resolutions offered - : 
Immigration bill: for printing veto message of President on 
(H. Doc. 1527), 2741. 
Petitions and. papers prescnted. by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1813. 


See “ History of Bills.“ 
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BARNHART—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Additional printing, 1064, 1065. 
Consular and trade reports, jv 57. 
Immigration—veto mess 41. 
Post office ap ropriation IE legislation in, 427. 
Printing for de 5 2494. 
Printing laws 57, 58, 59. Les eL 62. 
South Bend oui and Butchers' Association 
Sundry civil appropriation DIL aalery, of Public 
Tarif! commission, 2189, 2190. 
Woman suffrage, 1447. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BARNS, C. R., letter relative to river and harbor appropriations, 1900. 


BARR, ZAMER, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 699), 


BARR, JOHN L., pension (see bill H. R. 18804*). 
BARR, SAMUEL W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19985, 21037*). 


BARRELS, fix standard barrel for fruits and vegetables (see bill 
H. R. 4899*). 


BABET ORE MEE R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13897, 


BARRICKMAN, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20203). 
SAPROT EENES H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


dix 9). 
r anker. 3749. 


BARRON, MAGGIE, pension (see bill H. R. 21024). 


BARROW COUNTY, GA., place in eastern division Aa northern ju- 
dicial district of Georgia (see bill H. R. 20688 *). 


BARROWS, wb ety A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 698), 1156. 


BARRY, LEANNA M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17134, 20502*). 
BARSTOW, JULIA C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17437, 21037*). 
W (a Representative from Missouri), 

en s 


Appointed on funeral committee, 187. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Aliens: for better protection of (see bill H. R. 21073), 
a aad, nuntios of war: to prohibit export of 
es. 
Marr vao Jaques; for relief of estate (see bil H. R. 21591), 


6. 
Courts of United States: to bog jurisdiction in certain cases 
on (see bill H, R. 20196), 4 
Foundation for the Promotion. oth Industrial Peace: to dissolve 


(see bill H. R. 21236), 
Herzog, Anton: for pei ir en “pill H. R. 20563), 1008. 
es. 405), 1917. 


International peace: provi uns for (see H. J. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
0. an and „ 380, 1008, 1735, 2162, 2739, 3079, 8212, 
Societies he arora 380, 486, 1008, 1735, 2162, 2739, 3079, 
$212, bons 4165, 
Remarks by, 0 
Foreign relations:-—German.Amerteans, 4124. 
Immigration—Belgian immigrants, 1146. 
National prohibition, 496, 548. 
Pension appropriation bill—foreign pensioners, 4067. 
Personal statement, 267. 
St. Louis, Mo., subtreasury building, 3453, 3454, 3455. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
BATHOLOMEW, STEPHEN L., dom of Court of Claims on claim of 
estate of (S. Doc. 658), 
BARTLETT, CHARLES L. (a e 
Att tended, 10. 
ABBORIM eonferce, 1128, 5222. 
. on funeral committee, 137. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural appr gt a bill, ee 2520. 
Bills and oa resolutions introduced by 
Forsyth, Ga.: to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20604), 


1003. 
Soroa Institute: to donate cannon to (see bill H. R. 20651), 


President of United States: 
gs Randle Highlands, D. 


5220. 
Motions and oet offered by 


1998, 
See H. J. 


from Georgia). 


Im erect summer homo at Mount 
. C, for (see bill H. R. 21589), 


journ : to. à 
iso Aus 827. 359 O.: making special order for eulogies on (see 
es. > 
For mM on fans: H. Res. 740), 4244, 
Remarks by, 


‘Additional, district Judge in pill 488. 68, 69, 73. 
Agricultural appropriation b 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 2250, 2251. 
plant quarantine, 2527, 2529. 
ports of cotton States (Appendix, 563). 
Bacon, Augustus O.; eulogies on, 3. 
death of, 4244, 
Bremner, Helen L.; odere to, 399. 
Chlid labor, 4059, 4060, 1 4070. 
Cotton warehouses, 459, 
Deficiency y appropriation ‘Sii—Executive orders in civil service, 


Hope post office, 4885. 

war-insurance bureau, pubes 

Forsyth, Ga., public building, 5 

Government ‘ownership of u bites" 4000, 

Legislative, 83 Hn NN 8 bill—census of 
agriculture, 3 

cotton — ke 225 240 

Indian Office, 307, 308. 

mileage, 235. 

Pension oao „ 309. 


ing Service, 1974. 
Fade s 88 bill, 3758, 3875, 4021, 4055-4059, 4064, 
4065, 4066, 4013, 4074, 4211. 
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Remarks by, 0: 
m or game birds, 2362, 2363, 2364. 
Pub heey of indorsements of ‘applicants for judgeships, 5190, 


Railway locomotives, 933. 
Retirement from House, 5490. 
Sundry civil a appropriation bill—Alaska railroads, 3087, 3688, - 
physi tion of railroads, 3490, 3491, 3492. 
Woman suffrage, 1448. 
Reports made by, from 

Jommittee on Appropria tlons 

Pension ap eremi uM (piu H. R. 21161; Rept, 1320), 2268. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

BARTLETT, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17868, 19545*). 

BARTLETT, SARAH E. H., increase pension (see bill S. 6523, 7506*). 

BARTOLD SALLIE NEAL, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 

BARTON, GEORGE G., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21041). 

BARTON, SILAS R. (a Representative from Nebraska), 

Attended, 10. 

Leave of absence granted to, 655, 1484. 
Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural ap ropriation bill, ao 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced " 

Short, ipud at to — (see bill H. R. 20426), 783. 
Petitions and p ers present. 

Citizens and Pindividuals, 162 3070. 


ern Ter E Rad 
tural appropriation bill—wells for irrigation, 2499, 2500, 


Government merchant marine, 3975. 
Imm on—veto messa. Appendix, 329). 
Rural credits (Appendix 504 
Votes of. See YBA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BARTON, SUE C., pension (see bill S. 7341). 
puro" PEN) Ve cease resolution of House referring claim to Court 
. Res 
BARTOW , COUNTY GA., resolution in House FM EE d "€ E oon 
Baptist Church to Court of Claims (see H 5915) 
. 1 1 pension (see bill H. R. 19995). 
BASS, WILLIAM M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19521). 
BASTERDES, THEODORE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21394). 
BATEMAN, AMANDA E., increase pension (see bill S. 6696, 6980*). 
BATES, HANNAH M., increase pension (see bill S. 6546, 7213*), 
BATES, MARCUS W., increase pension (see bill S. 2037, 7402*), 
BATESON, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill S. 6910). 
BATESVILLE, ARK., protect harbor at (see bill S. 7053). 
BATH, a 117225. appropriation for public building at (see bill 


BATH, N. Y. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post and 
Sons of Veterans Camp at (see bill S. 5495*). 
BATHRICK, ELLSWORTH R. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Att tended, 10 
Amendments offered by, 
gricultural app L3. JUN bill—rural credits, 5019, 5051. 
a 1 bill, 2763. 
joint resolutions introduced 
iculture: to ES 5 and ownership of farm 
omes (see bill H. R. 215 
= H loast 182. cx Ua & Loan Co.: for relief (see 
rada paper currency: to reissue (see bill H. R. 21397), 


x Wing, Henry J.: to pension (see bnt H. R. 21321), 3079. 
emarks. by, 

4981 392 tural b. Roe ton bill—rural credits, 4995, 5019, 5020, 

Akron, idle lands, 1788. 

Army appropriation bill, 2104. 

Immigration—veto message, 3043, 3044. 

Immigration conference report, 1631. 

Navy bode KCN bill—armor-plercing shells, 2762, 3124, 5214; 


enlisted personnes, 2898, 2899, 2900. 
Sundry civil 1 riation bill-—eppropriations, 8580. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES, 


Wenn B., increase pension (aee bils H. R. 20142, 
). 


BATSFORD, HENRY W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21197). 
BATTEN, LINDEN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15756, 19545*). 
BATTIN, JERUSHA, pension (see bill H. R. 20005). t 
BATTLE, MARY, pension (see bill S, 7258). 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM. See Hor SPRINGS, S. Dax. 


BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, celebration of the one-hundredth annis 
versary of (see S. Con. Res. 25; H. Con. Res. 57). - 


BAUDETTE HARBOR AND RIVER, MINN., amendment in Senata 
making appropriation for improvement of, 1747. 


BAUER, FRANK J., pension (see bill S. 7481). 
BAUERSFIELD, MRS. FRIEDERIKE, pension (see bill H. R. 19604). 
aan J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17946, 


BAUR, ALBERT, increase pension (see bills S. 7146, 7566 7%. 
BAURER, ANNIE F., pension (see bill H. R. 19525*). 

BAXTER, AMANDA, increase pension (see bills S. 6524, 7213*). 
BAXTER, KATHERINE, pension (see bills H. R. 18362, 19545*). 
BAY ett ML ms pu of immediate transportation (see bill 


BAY OF siu DIEGO, CAL., purchase land for aviation school on (sed 
bill S, 7046), 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “ History of Bills,” 
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BAYLIES, 1889 211. E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe. 


e METTIE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19461, 20562*), 
BAYOU LAFOURCHE, LA., survey of (see bill H. R. 19645). 
BAYS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6838, 7402*). 
BEACH, MARY J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20597, 21037*). 
BEACH, PAULINE M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18570, 21037*). 
BEACON FALLS, CONN., donate condemned cannon to town of (see 
bill 8. 5495*). 
ae ih, W. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Atten 
oint resolutions introduced by 
tution of United States: for 83 N terms of 
President and Representatives (see H. J. Res. 40 1679. 
Petitions and papers presented by from 
Citizens and individuals, 249, 330. 486, 617, 839, 1485, 2163, 
2365, 2739. 2928, 3446, 3482, 4242, 480 
Societies and associations 1485, 2365, 2139, 2928. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 
BEAL, LUCINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19755). 
BEALL, EDWIN C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21162). 
per freee (a Representative from Teras). 
tended 
Leave of Absence granted to, 33. 
Remarks by, on 


Cons 


Wright, Daniel ew: report on, 5485. 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee on the Judici 


Additional judge in fifth. judicial circuit (Rept. 1374, 3153. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


Mose ie 8970 1458. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
55. 


BEALS, GEORGE, pension (see bill S. 6756). 
BEALS, — 50 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 902), 


BEAM, HENRY R., pension heirs of (see bill H. R. 20755). 

BEAM, MARY C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20806). 

BEAM, WARREN E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13436, 20643*). 
BEAN, ASA, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19991). 

BEAN, PHEBE A., pension (see bills H. R. 19689, 21037*). 

BEARD, ISHAM B., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21613). 

BEARD, STEPHEN R., appoint captain in Army (see bill S. 7415). 
seca aad een E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14370, 


BEARDSLEY, KATIE A., increase pension (see bills S. 369, 6980“). 
BEARLY, W. W., letter relative to pay of rural mail carriers, 4460, 
BEASLEY, DAVID, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20614). 
nne AUGUSTA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 4845, 


BEATTY, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills S. 6617, 7402*). 


BEATTY. AE). ell E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
5 


BEATTY, THOMAS HARRISON, relief of estate (see bill S. 7525). 
BEATTY, WESLEY C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 7492, 20643*). 


BEAUFORT. N. C., remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
maintenance of harbor at, 1668. 

Report of Secretary of War on wEUA — inland waterway from 
Norfolk, Va., to (H. Doc. 1478), 1 


BEAUMONT, TEX., make support of iden pas bill H. R. 21091). 
BECK, ANDERSON M., pension (see bill H. R. 19868*). 

BECK, FRANCIS M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20421, 21037*). 
BECK, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20790). 

BECK, ISAAC, increase pension (see bills H. R. 7885, 20562*). 
BECK, SAMUEL P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 6275, 21037*). 
BECK, WILLIAM HENRY, increase pension (see bill S. 7479). 


BECKHAM, J. C. W. (a Senator-elect from Kentucky). 
Credentials presented, 2 


BECKWITH, SILAS S., increase pension (see bill S. 7099). 
BEECHER, ADOLPHUS WITTEN, relief (see bill H. R. 19606). 
BEEHRLE, MARY M., pension (see bill S. 7201). 

BEERE, JOHN L., pension (see bill H. R. 20011). 

BEERS, 7602 38. II., report of Court of Claims on claim o (H. Doc. 


BERTBUS AR 1 remarks in House and correspondence re- 
lating to, 4773, 5455. 


BEEZLEY, FRANCIS M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21062). 

BEGIEN, CHARLES W., pension (sce bills H. R. 18952, 21089*). 

BEHAN, FRANK, pension (see bill H. R. 19446. 

BELANGER, EUGENE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10002, 
20643*). 

BELGIAN IMMIGRATION, relating to (see S. J. Res. 216). 

BELGIUM, statistics relative to wages in (Appendix, 87). 

BELKNAP, C. L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20463*). 


BELL, C. W. (a I from California). 
Attended, 10. 
Bilis_end Pdi resolutions introduced by 
Los Angeles, Cal., State Mutual Building & Loan Association: 
os relief (see bill H. R. 20361), 736. 


Pasadena, Neu purea & Loan Association: for relief (see 
bill H. R 20203), 7 3 

Pomona, Cal., Home Buflders' Loan Association: for relief (see 
bill H. R. 205 362), 


Skinner, Sarah M.: to 8 (see bill H. R. 21425), 3692. 


BELL, C. W.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Warfield, James W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21426), 


3692. 
Petitions and papere presented 
Citizens and individuals, 1086, 78 2203, 2270, 2772, 3079, 4242, 


Socie 40 "T lati 380, 486, 737, 1679, 168 2 
| eties end assoc 1680, 2203, 
| 270, 2772, 3019, 2837, 1440, 5058. i 
State legislatures, 692. 
- Remarks by, 
"National ‘Prohibition, 518. 
Woman suffrage, 1435. 
Votes of. See YEAA easy VOTES. 
BELL, ISAAC, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18415, 21037*). 
BELL, JAMES, relief of estate (see bill S. 7633). 
Resolution in Senate referring claim of estate to Court of 
i Claims (see S. Res. 574*). 
BELL, LUTHER W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20576). 
BELL, MARK K., papers withdrawn in House, 2424. 
BELL, THOMAS M. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 899. 
Bills and joint oat ok rd introduced by 
n Louisa : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19750), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 5. 
posee; making appropriation for folding (see H. Res. 671), 


Remarks by, on 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of (Appendix, 596). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BELLIGERENT NATIONS. See Wan AND PREPARATION FOR WAR, 
BELLOWS, ELLEN M., increase pension (see bills S. 6955, 7213*). 


BELMONT, PERRY, address relating to the presence of mese of 
the Cabinet in Congress delivered by (Appendix, 273 


BELTON, MONT. authorizing sale of certain lands near (see bill 
S. 1653). 


RENAN ERIR M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15396, 
BENDEL, LOUISA, increase pension (see bills S, 6833, 7213*). 


BENDER, GEORGE A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 700), 1155. 

BENDER, HIRAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6161, 6980*). 

BENDER, MARY A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20001). 

BENDER, PETER A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21247). 

BENEDICT, SARAH H., pension (see bill H. R. 19892). 

BENICIA ARSENAL, CAL., establish an ammunition manufacturing 
plant at (see bill H. R. 20194). 


xps: 71 cr peal gines B., increase pension (see bills S. 6688, 
BENNETT, ALMON W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19607. 
21037*). 


BENNETT, BRADFORD H., pension (see bill H. R. 20284). 
e L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8728, 


BENNETT, HORACE J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20210). 
BENNETT, MARGARET A., increase pension (see bills S. 6647, 6981*). 


BENNETT, SARAH A., pension (see bill H. R. 19716). 
Bill to increase pension (see bills H. R. 20027, 20562*). 


BENNETT THO C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
BENSON, ALLAN L., article entitled “ War and Socialism,” written by 
(Appendix, 192). 
BENSON, HENRY M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13924, 21037*). 
BENSON, JOHN, pension (see bills H. R. 16731, 21037*). 
BENSON MINNE L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
oU. - 


BENSON, SUE S., pension (see bills H. R. 8212, 21037*). 

BENTLEY, FREEMAN H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20936). 

BENTLEY, E II., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19660). 

BENTLEY, LULU L., AND HAEE T report of Court of Claims on 
claim of (8. 30), 16 

BENTLEY, ROBERT L., pension (see bill H. R. 20610). 

BENTON 07.1285. E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
e 5 

BEORN, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19698). 

BERGERON: 4188). 39 BELLE, report of Court of Claims on claim of (II. 

BERKEYBILE, sal ee) increese pension (see bill H. R. 21407). 


BERKS COUNTY, PA., report of Court of Claims on claim of v gas 
tural and Horticultural Association of (H. Doc. 1190) 


BERNARD, 7 2 AND wore report of Court of Claims on claim 
f (H. Doc. 1638), 5 
BERNARDSYILLE, N. J., e condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


BERNKOPF, ISAAC, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20334, 21037*). 
BERRIEN, JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 21228). 

BERRY, FRANCES E., increase pension (see bills S. 3144, 7213*). 
BERRY, GRANT W., pension (see bills II. R. 5374, 21089*). 

BERRY, JOHN G., increase pension (see bills S. 6055, 6980*). 

BERRY, JOHN L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19680, 21037*). 
BERRY, JOHN N., increase pension (see bills II. R. 18700, 19545*). 
BERRY. TOR P report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1658), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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BERRY, MARIE A., increase pension (see bills S. 6238, 7212*). 

BERRY, MINOR, relief (see bill S. 6975). 1 

BERRY, NATHANIEL F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20750). 

BERRI, ARK., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 
©4997). 

BERTRAM, FRANK M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21569). 

BETHARDE, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21555). 

iti ay ta STEEL CO., statement of prices paid for armor plate to, 


BETHURUM, ISAAC, relief (see bill S. 5970*). 

BETSEY ork J of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 
BETTS, FANNIE B., relief (see bill H. R. 21041). 

BEVELL, ADA J., pension (see bills H. R. 10414, 21037*). 

BEZAR, JACOB, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20922). 

BICKFORD, DAVID, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20179). 
e amend act to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 


BIDDLE, JAMES, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1373), 290. 


BIDLACK, WILLIAM O., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1566), 3211. 


BIDWELL, HARRY, pension (see bill H. R. 20587). 


BIDWELL, HOMER A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17961, 
19545*). 


DNE s BERDINA R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15481, 


BIG.ANNEMESSEX RIVER Sew rt of Secretary of War on sur- 
vey of (H. Doc. 1338), 

BIGELOW, JAMES W. 
Doe. 708), 1155. 

BIGGER, TER report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


report = Court of Claims on claim of (S. 


BIGGER, ROBERT, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20799). 


BIG HORN RIVER, MONT., memorial of Legislature of Montana rela» 
tive to construction of bridge across, 4080, 


BIGLER, UAIN A., pension (see bill S. 7378). 


BIG WIND RIVER, WYO., amendment in Senate making appropri- 
ation for extension of the Le Clair and Riverton ditches for 
irrigation of Indian allotments on north side of, 2230, 


BILLINGS, MONT., amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
improvement of public building at, 635. 
Bill to donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 
Bill to remodel public building at (see bill S. 6752). 


BILLS AND DEBATES IN CONGRESS ON TRUSTS, concurrent reso- 
lution to print additional DM of Senate Document E 147, 
hea Congress, second session, entitled (see 8. . Con. 

es, P 


BILLS OF LADING, relating to (see bill S. 4522*). 

BINFORD, LUCY W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20440). 

BING, EFFIE M., increase pension (see bills S. 1668, 7598*). 
BINGHAM, SAMUEL J., increase pension (see bills S. 7356, 7598*). 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 11694*). 


BIN TOWN CHU, A. T., amendment in Senate to allow him to conduct 
party of Chinese residents of United States to China, 4089. 


BIRD, KATHERINE, increase pension (see bill S. 7038). 
BIRD RESERVES, statistics relative to, 1796. 


BIRDS, amendment in Senate to increase appropriation for investiga- 
tion of food habits of, 3086, 


BIRKETT, FREDERICK J., reinstate as third lieutenant in Revenue- 
Cutter Service (see bills S. 6011*; H. R. 18173*). 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., letter of Interstate Commerce Commission rela- 
N freight rates on certain commodities from Mobile to, 
Petition of members of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church favor- 
ing national constitutional prohibition, 433. 
BISBEE, ARIZ. pub site for public building at (see bills S, 7136; 
H. R. 21358). 


BISHOP, HARRISON, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16734, 19545*). 


BISHOP, 5 t of Court of Claims on claim of guardian 
(H. Doc. 15 ), 3211 


ues: N. DAK., esit in Senate making appropriation for 
support and 'education of Indian pupils at Indian school at, 


Bill making sppropriation for construction of an additional 
building at Indian school at (see bill H. R. 19978). 


BITGOOD, MARGARET A., increase pension (see bills S. 5767, 6080*). 


BLACK, CHARLES, pension (see BT H. R. 16336, 19545*). 
Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20939*). 


BLACK, JOHN R., relief of estate fer bill H. R. 21123). 

BLACK, MISSOURI L., pension (see bill H. R. 20785). 

BLACK, ROBERT W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20678). 
BLACK, THOMAS J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13940, 21037*). 
BLACKBURN, JAMES, increase pension (see bills II. R. 18412, 20562*), 
BLACKBURN, WILLIAM P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19581). 
BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS, 


BLACKFEET RECLAMATION PROJECT, report of commission on 
investigation of (H. Doe, 1215), 40, 44, 248. 


BLACKMAN, LUTHER M., increase pension (see bills S. 6976, 7402* ; 
H. R. 19509). 
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$ BDACEMON FRED L. (a Representative from Alabama). 
en 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


i Cone Mrs. A. J.: to increase pansion (see bill H. R. 20564), 
Dean, Walter 
H. R. 2042 


z UAM sale of certain land to (see bill 
> 21362), 


A Mary : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


Morgan, John T place tablet at Gamboa, Canal Zone, as 
memorial to (see iL Res. 403) 
1 ae M.: to issue land AE to (see bill H. R. 
)» ` 


Remarks by, on 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1898. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BLACK ROCK HARBOR, N. Y., amendments in Senate relative to im- 
provement of, 2304, 3777. 


BLACK RUN, 158. donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


BLACK n HARBOR, wean report of Secretary of War on survey 
of (H. Doc. 1508), 1998. 


BLACKWELL, FAMER S, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19923, 


. BA A donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
95 
BLAIR, ELI M., pension (see bills H. R. 18114, 21089*). 


BLAIR, HENRY P., letter relative to proposed new Eastern High 
School in District of Columbia, 15 0. 


BLAIR, HENRY W., letter relative to national prohibition, 340. 
BLAIR, TORA, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1565), 


BLAKE, WILLIAM J., relief (see bill H. R. 18474*). 
BLALOCK, VERNON D., increase pension (see bills S. 5993, 7212*). 


visae vtl JEUFÜR G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10185, 
54 


BLANCHARDVILLE, WIS., donate condemned cannon to village of 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


BLANCHESTER, OHIO, donate condemned cannon to village of (see 
bill S. 5495*). 


BLANKENBAKER, JAMES M., FELIX A. AND IDA C. report of 
Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 721), 2299. 


BLANKS, VINEY, pension (see bill S. 7480). 

BLISS, FRANCES A., relief (see bills S. 7431; H. R. 20831). 
BLODGETT, CELIA A., pension (see bill S. 7130). 

PED oe H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11858, 


BLOODWORTH. “WILSON, referring claim of estate to Court of Claims 
(see H. Res. 591*). 


BLOOM, LEWIS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20072). 
BLOSE, GEORGE A., increase pension (see bills S. 6432, 6980*). 
BLUE ur 7 y KANS., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


BLUFF CITY, TENN., donate condemned cannon to (see bill S. 7178). 
BUT CHARLES T., increase pension (see bills S. 6145, 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 11291*). 
BOAL, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6307, 7402*). 


BOARD OF MEDIATION. See UNITED STATES BOARD oF MEDIATION 
AND CONCILIATION, 


BOARD 7 — eee ie AND FORTIFICATIONS, annual report of (H. 
1342), 138, 161. 


RS pe; ABBIE C., increase pension (see bill S. 7702). 


BOATRIGHT, STOUGHTON A., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 706), 1155. 


BOCKOVEN, LEWIS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16548, 19545*). 
BODENHAMER, ISAAC H., increase pension (see bill S. 7235). 
BODINI Mae HA RODGERS, pension (see bills H. R. 16100, 


BOGERT, WILLIAM T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20173). 
BOGGS, EAD. 51 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


BOHAN, WILLIAM H., pension (see bills H. R. 10922, 210890. 
BOIES, SUMNER P., increase pension (see bills S. 7570, 1598*). 


BOISE, IDAHO, amendment in Senate UAE appropriation for main- 
tenance of assay office at, 1 
Bil! to enlarge pande building "Ug (see bill H. R. 20370). 
Estimate of appro naon os "vos of building for Government 
officials at (I Doc. 15 


BOLAND, PATRICK, pension tas ^s p n. 20918). 
BOLES, Lee report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 737), 


BOLING, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19724, 21037*). 
BOLL, SARAH A., increase pension (see bills S. 6939, 7500*). 
BOLSTER, CHARLES K., relief (see bill H. R. 21459). 

BONAR, WILLIAM D., increase pension (see bills S. 6810, 7598*), 
BOND, BUTLER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19917). 

BOND, EVA G., relief (see bill H. R. 16594*). 

BONDS OF UNITED STATES. See PoPULAR GOYERNMENT LOAN. 
BONE, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 8459, 19545*). 
BOE ES B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15058, 


BOOE, EDWARD M., pension (see bill S. 6807). 
Bill to increase pension (see bills S. 7012, 7509*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See History of Bills." 


BOOHER, so neo F. (a Representative from Missouri). 


fem ded, 1 
Leave of und granted to, 1531. 
Bills fede etaa resolutions introduced 


Adeline, now Grimes: to dan (see bill H. R. 21141), 
Albus, John, jr.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20742), 1323. 
to increase (see bil 


Burns, Mahalia: to on 1 H. R. 19652), 78. 
to pension (see bill H. R. 19818), 137. 

Chute, Levi: to increase pension (see H. R. 19650), 1188 

Hart, Deborah: to inerease — (oop bill H. ir 20652 

Hickok, Minerva: to see bill H. R. » is 379. 

Laney, Enoei as: to pension qoe bil H. R. 20364 


0820), 1485. 
Sharp, to ion (see bill (^ R. 19649), 78. 
Ri . — pension (see bill H. R. 
Tindle, James P.;: to increase pension (see 8 H. R. 19651) 
Warburton, —.— T. Te pension une bill H. R. 19819), 127. 
Petitions and pa nted 
Citizens and individuals, 1918, 928. 
Societies and associations, 3924. 
— „ 4078. 
yi 8 riation bill, 2244. 
cultural appropria sd 
boll weevil, ons 2492. 
Bureau of Crop ‘Estimates, 2 sa e 2480. 
clearing | -off 2546, dst, 2558, 
Forest Service, 2336, 
hog-cholera serum,. 2254 
Central Pacific Railroad conveyances — Nevada, 5477, 5478. 


Immigration, 1152. 
Missouri River improvement, 1906, 1907. 
Votes of. See YEAXAND-NaX VOTES. 


BOOKHAMER, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 19457*). 
BOONE, JOANA, increase pension (see bills S. 7005, 7402*). 


BOONTON, N. J., relief of Building & Loan Association of (see bill 
H. R. 21270). 


BOOS, MAGGIE, pension (see bills H. R. 19466, 21037*). 
BOOTH, JAMES J., pension (see bill H. R. 20718). 
BOOTH, JOEL J., relief (see bill S. 7534). 
BOOTHE, JAMES J., increase pension (see bills S. 1532, 7598*). 
BOOZ, EDWARD G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16228, 19545*), 
BORAR ae E. (a Senator from Idaho). 
Amendments offered by, 
District of Columibia appropriation bill: 


school, 115 
Post Office 9 — ad bill: time-measurin 


a 2237. 


plans for suburban 


devices, 3550. 
to provide for, 


NC e omestends: bill (H. R. 157 
35 
. 1 (H. R. add for development of, 3550. 

Bills d j NAE introduced by 

Herendeen, Sanford A.: to increase pension (see b (s 8. UNE 

— g , Susan A.: to increase pension (see bill S 8555 1. 

Sdwin W.: to increase pension rr bill S. T446 
The ) alles—Celilo Canal: provi that cun pm 
pate In celebration of opening of (see S. es. 239), 55 28. 


Way, John B.: to increase pension (see bill 43, 6971), 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Water-power sites: moniy relative to ownership and control of 


see S. Res. 

Wells, James M.: to withdraw his papers, 2305. 

Remarks by, on 

Attendance of absent Senntors, 2930. 

District of gre half-and-half „ 1163. 

Government me 2 

Le E poly = EUN Tum 213. 841, 843, 848, 859, 800. 
. executive: ena QU eo pae appropriation bill—Panama 
anal opening, 41 

Mexican * 1059, 415001502. 

Political sub, of President, 1495-1502. 


Urgent 3 gi ia "s approptiation bill—Forest Service, 923, 924, 


25, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
BORCHARDT, MARCUS, article on sub. of the United zu Govern- 
ment Official Gazette, written by (H. Doc. 1626), 4 
9 CHARLES M. (a É asa from pond 


end 
Bills y T MAT rA resolutions introduced by 
Mit Sarah A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20905), 


Scott, Rebecca: to pension (see bill H. R. 20903), 1597. 
Smith, Mary O.: re pension p bill H. R. 20901), 1597. 
Petitions and papers 


‘duals, 10, 249, 
i roy and individuais, Y 249, 292, 1324, 1735, 2203, 2270, 


Societies and 8 249. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


BORGSTADT, HENRIETTA, pension (see bill H. R. 20969). 
BORLAND WE TARE P. (a Representative from Missouri). 


apponi EA Keller, 2423. 
rman Committee e the Whole, 2967. 
Amendments offered by, 
Pension appro; oe bill, 4065. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Ashton, Lida W.: to pension (see H. R. 21098). 
* James S.: gn pension (see bill HR R "20534), 


Clarke, Ambrose A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21142), 2202. 
. Ann M.: ua increase pension (see bill H. R. 21101), 


81. 
a Sarah H, : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21102), 
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BORLAND —Continued. 
Bills and oins 5 introduced 


met p Mo.: to erect mond oy building at (see bill H. R. 
* S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21103), 
vee Joseph J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21105), 
iE um River: to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 21121), 


Settle, Lucy M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. m 2081, 
Sheck, Julia A.: to pension (see bill T 21100), 
uires, Ella G.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21099), 
Remar „ on 
Agricu tural ap 12 — aero 9 2480. 
Bath, Me., — —— buildi 
Business condi age” S 
Calendar for tant inous consent, 928, 929. 
Death on the high seas, 1066. 
District of Columbia affairs (Appendii 579). 
Diplomatie and consular appropriation bill, 4160, 4161. . 
District of Columbia half-and- 2E system: joint committee to 


consider, —.— 1. 4852, 4855 
Dockery, Alexander M.: services of, 1771. 
Exports of merchandise, 429. 
Fo trade balances, 3464 
Government and the Constitution on. (Appendix 809). 
Homestead ` Mem ander P 1 ti ji 3816. 

omestea =e — er reclamation rojects, 

Immigration, 1143, » 


Indian appropriation bill 981. 259, 984, Mp 

Kansas City Navigation Com 1892; 1893. 

F 8 and ju dicial fy Lowen ES bill—census 
of agricult 326. 


Testeadve reference division, 3808. 
Meade, George Gordon: memorial to, 457. 
Missouri Lin improvement Kc = pendix, 52) D 
ssou ver na on pen 
National prohibition, 572. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2922, 2923, 2926. 
Nyando, N. Y., port of entry, "3808. 
Pembina, N. Dak., port of entry, 3797, — 3799, 3803. 
Pension appropriation bill—foreign pension 403i, Lx 4066, 
Post office appropriation bill—assistant postmastern,, 7 
P b ident to nu i recess, 1569. 
ower of Pres to vacancies durin 
Primary elections, 35-38. 5 
Publie Health Service, xen 2416, 2421, 2422. 
Railroad bills of ladin 449, 5450. 
Regi of foreign-bu t sen, S004 
233 and pater: appropriation bill, 1590, 4761, 4762. 
dry civil . subtreasury building, 3455. 
. — x ll appropriation bill: Bureau of Mines' publications, 


estimates and 993 core 3591. 
publie buildings, 

E 705 3672, 3073, 3674, 3078. 
Woman suffrage, 1447, 1481, 1482. 


reclamation 8 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

BORMAN, HENRY, relief (see bill H. R. 21250). 

BOSO, JOHN R., pension (see bills S. 6763, 6980*). 

BOSTICK, JOHN H., pension (see bill, H. R. 2532, 21089*). 

BOSTON, MASS, address delivered by 3 Alexander, of 
Missouri, on the Government pre bill before the 
chamber of commerce of (Ap) ends, T3 

Bill to erect public building at 1 H. R. 19429). 

CDM and newspaper clippings relative to meeting at 
Faneuil remonstrating against the proposed Govern- 
ment MA Aen pn» 3619. 

Letters of ROALD ber of commerce relative to proposed Govern- 
ment ownership of steamship lines, 2322. Spero, 122.) 
List of names of members of committee on m ant marine of 

the Chamber of Commerce of, 3351. 
«€ of committee on merchant marine of the Chamber of 
S rrr 5 7150 an proposed Government ship-purchase 
Doc. 715 
Resolution of board of trustees of Marine Society 5 
against passage of the Government ship-purchase bill, 2012 

BOSTON NEWS BUREAU, articles relating to vessels available for 
the export trade, 3699. 

BOSTON, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18569, 19545*), 

BOSTWICK, MAHLON, pension (see bill S. 6731). 

BOSWELL, THOMAS M., pension (see bill H. R. 20547). 

BOTSFORD, JAMES S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20534). 

BOTTONE ae F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18614, 


BOULDEN, MATILDA C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20825). 
BOULDER, 83 donate condemned cannon to eity of (see bill S. 


BOULTON a Denk claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
MOULE ALZADA, pension (see bill H. R. 19485). 

BOUNTIES. See Crvim War. 

BOURNE, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bills S. 5821, 6980*). 


BOURNE, JONATHAN, JR., address on subject of Government owner- 
ship of railroads delivered by, 2317. 
Letter on subject of popular government, 4007. 


W ee e, E. (a Representative from Ohio), 


d 


Taw of absence granted to, 1733. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Doran, William F.: to increase. pension (see bil H. R. 20781), 


1379, 
Kieisler, Magdalena’: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20782), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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BI and Joa reset tions introduced by 
an resolutions in uc 
Sebexen, Louisa: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20783), 


Remarks by, on 
Woman suffrage, 1454, 1455. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BOWEN, ESLI A., increase pension (see bills S. 6274, 7213*). 
BOWEN, GEORGIA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17258, 21089*). 
BOWEN, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 7489, 7597*). 
BOWEN, WILLIAM A., pension (see bills H. R. 20483, 21218*). 
BOWERS, MARIA E., increase pension (see bil S. 7703). 
BOWLES, JAMES, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20292). 
BOWMAN, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 20256). 
BOWMAN, EMMA M., pension (see bill S. 7663). 

BOWMAN, MAJOR S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21019). 
BOWMAN, PERRY B., pension (see bills H. R. 17335, 21089*). 
BOXES, establish standard box for apples (see bill S. 4517*). 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, incorporate (see bills S. 6854*; H. R. 
19907*). 


BOYCE, JOHN, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19730). 
BOYD, ALEXANDER, increase pension (see bills H. It. 17227, 19545*). 
BOYD, GEORGE II., mentioned, 4180. 

BOYD, JACOB, increase pension (see bill S. 7465). 

BOYD, WILLIAM D., increase pension (see bills S. 5944, 7213*). 
BOYD, e Er report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


BOYDSTON. NELSON N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21205). 
BOYDTON Hoa donate condemned cannon to towr of (see bill 8. 


BOYER, ALEXANDER, pension (see bill H. R. 20283). 
BOYER, BS HAN J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14452, 
PIERCE B., pension (see bill H. R. 20878). 


VALENTINE M report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(8. Doc. 692, 5.) 


WILLIAM, 2 0 pension (see bills H. R. 1022, 19545*). 
ANN E. H., relief (see bill H. R. 20910). 

BERNARD, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19883, 21037*). 
TOME E. letter relative to the so-called ship-purchase bill, 


BOYER, 
BOYER, 


BOYER, 
BOYLE, 
BOYLE, 
BOYLE, 


BOZEMAN, MONT., convey certain lands to city of (see bill S. 5847*). 

BRACERTT, ANDE AS. W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Joc, : 

BRACKETT, CHARLES R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20488). 

BRACKETT, VIOLA R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21254). 


BIADDOCE, CHARLES S., JR., letter relative to use of flag of United 
States by British “merchant vessels, 1 


BRADEN, SAMUEL C., pension (see bill H. R. 20046). 


BRADFORD, MARY F., AND DUM report of Court of Claims on 
claim of (S. Doc, 630), 16. 


BRADLEY, MARGARET B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20792). 


BRADSHAW, ANNIE M., AND OTHERS, relief (see bill H. R. 20387). 
Report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1188), 39. 


BRADY, JAMES H. (a Senator from Idaho). 
At tended, 433. 
Credentials 5 2272. 
Amendments offered by 
Deficiency 85 bill: relief of William Schuldt 964. 
Legislative, executive, and Judicial appropriation bill : assay 
office at ‘Boise, Idaho, 1382 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cardwell, James L.: for rellef (see S. J. Res. 236) 
Coeur d' "Alene, Idaho: to increase cost of public dallalng a at (see 
bill S. 7045), 490. 
Griffith, Leonard E.: to: increase pension (see bill S. 7209), 1285. 
Herring, Andrew J.: to pension (see bill S. ne 902, 
Hewlett, Albert J.: fot relief (see bill S. 15 6 5 > 
Ludiker, Joseph : to increase pension (sce bill S. 7127), 902. 
Pettibone, N. B.: for relief (see S, J. Res. 235), 3 
Platt, La Fa ette: to increase pension (see bill S. 1012), 635. 
* Saurbaugh, ames A.;: to increase pension (see bill S. 7637), 


ZG Frank L.: to increase on 1 M bill S. 7636), 3626. 
Smith, John A.: to pension (see bil 1601. 
Wrig ht, Jerome B.: to aT» — rth bill S. 7128), 902. 
Pétitions and papers presented 7 180 
Citizens and individuals, 1.5 
Societies and associations, 5231. 


Mes made by, from 
míttee on Mtary Affairs: 


Cadwallader, Mound 5 (EE 592), 1285. 

Scott, Peter (Rept. 891), 1285. 

Skinner, John O. (Rept. 913), 1541. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BRADY, JOHN C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19808). 
BRAGINTON, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S, 6620, 7402*), 
BRALEY, CHARLES E. H., relief (see bill 8. 6755). 

BRAMMES, ELISE report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


BRANADUM, ABRAHAM, pension (see bill H. R. 21188). 

BRANCH, CLARA G., increase pension (see bills S. 5599, 7402*), 

BRANCH, REGINALD, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
946), 3696. 


* 


F B. (a Senator from Connecticut). 


Appointed on 3 committee, 136. 
Amendments offered by. 
Army appropriation bill, 4306. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 4187. 
giri Omes appropriation bill: receipt for registered mail matter, 


RE and und appropriation bill: New London, Conn., Har- 


4266. 
54005 4266. 
Nd ), 426 


nm 
: to increase pension — bil 8. 1 
Banning, Eliza J.: 
Boardman, rs d e 


Crumb, Martha: 
Daniels, Mary C 
Charles : 25 


at c ass 
Geer, Henry H.: to increase pension (see bill S. "m, 4 4200. 
Hall, Frances A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 771 ), JL ge 
Hayes, Mary J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 77 7 
Hovey, Sarah F. : to increase pension (see bill S. 771 y ra 
Jackson, Ellen : to increase pension (see bill S. d 
Moriarty Mary : to increase pension (see bill 8. 12307 1206. 
Palmer, "Nellie R.: to increase pension (see bill s. Trin 188 
Platt, Elsie A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7716), 4 
l'layfoot. Mary. L.: to increase pension (sce bill S, 7717), : 4200. 
Semple, Margaret: to Increase pension (see bill S. 771 E 
Tarbox, Adelaide M.: to increase pension (see bill S. i9) 64200. 
Whipple, Mary : to increase oe (see bill S. 1130), 4 4266. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
urn: to, 2587, 4412. 
Chief of Staff of the Army: to Det report of, 3996. 
Petitions and papers presented b y, fro 
Citizens and individuals, S 1284, 1541, 2301, 2055, 2185, 2838, 
3083, 3547, 3926. 4555, 4911. 
Societies and associations, 153, 633, 1156, 1284, 1541, 2655, 2785, 
2838, 2991, 3621, 3984, 4555, 4911. 
Remarks by, on 
Absence of quorum, 3275, 3276. 
9 appropriation bill 4512, 4513, 4514, 4510, 4520, 
4522, 4523, 456 569. 
Army appropriation bill—military and naval armament, 4270— 


service in Philippines, 4306. 

stop-watch system, 4357, 4358, 4388. 

Attendance of absent Senators, 2931, 2932. 

Deficiency appropriation bill—Federal Trade Commission, 5336, 
Interruption of Senators in debate, 3267. 

Mexican situation, 4282. 

Motion to adjourn, 2402 

Navy appro. riation j pill plucking board, 4614, 4615, 

Point of order, 3316, 

Post-office appropriation bill, 4405, Mae 4409. 

Recognition of Senators y Chair, ' 2930, 2937. 

Revision of the Journal, 2831 

Rules of Senate—previous s question, 3794. 
Parer oie ower legislation, 4 

Votes of. ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BRANDENBURG, ALBERT S., pension (see bill H. R. 20376). 

BRANDT, HELEN, increase pension (see bilis H. R. 18319, 20562*). 

BRANDY. See DISTILLED SPIRITS, 

BURNER CONN., amendment in Senate for survey of harbor at, 
v " 


BRANSFORD, GEORGE W., 
19545*). 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 17707, 


BRANT, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 83375, 20043*). 


BRASIER, WESTLEY J. ALIAS WILLIAM J. BRASI sion 
(see bill H. R. 20846 Ei p 


BRASSIE, THOMAS, increase moi (see bills H. R. 19477, 20562*). 
BRATTON, TRESSIE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14751, 20643*). 
BRAUGHLER, DAVID J., increase pension (see bill S. 7300). 

BRAYTON, ELIZABETH H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19499*). 


BRAZELTON, 9 95 report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(8. Doc. 696), 1 


PRETI. AROS relative 155 e ownership of merchant vessels 
n 


Statistics relative to exports from United States to, 917. 


BRAZOS RIVER, TEX., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for improvement of mouth of, 2027. 
Report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. Doc. 1469), 838. 


BREEDING, JOHN, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
691), 1155. 


BREEN, LIZZIE C., pension (see bill H. R. 20087). 
BREESE, THERESA L., increase pension (see bills S. 7177, 7566*). 


BREITUNG, E. N., statement relative to purchase of the steamer 
Dacia (S. Doc. 979), 5250. (Appendix, 580.) 


Wann transfer certain lots to city of (see bill H. R. 
BREMNER, HELEN L., pay (see H. Res. 406*). 


n ROBERT G. (late a Representative from New 3 
es in House on, 2205. (Appendix, 203, 270, , 877.) 

S» al order in House for eulogies on, 355. 
ee, J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16232, 


BRENNER, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills S. 6360, 6980“). 
BRETNEY, MARTHA J., increase pension (see bills S. 0038, 6980*), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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TEESE ani bi F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18585, aten 1. L. (a Senator from Kansas), 


5*). 


SER. AV C., report of Court of Claims on claim. of (S. Doc. 
881), 2835. 


BREWER, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6394, 6980*). 
BREWER, JOHN C., pension (see bill H. R. 21194). 

BREWER, JOSEPH C., increase pension (see bill (H. R. 19620). 
BREWER, SARAH S., pension (see bill H. R. 20399). 


BREWER. THOMAS, increase pension (see bills S, 7353; H. R. 7404, 
21037*). 


BREWERTON, JULIA F., increase pension (see bills S. 4427, 7402?). 
aya CLARA L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 


pen 2299. 
8 OHN H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doe, $92). 250. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for improvement of harbor at, 1542. 


BRIDGES. 
Big Horn River: memorial of 1 of Montana relative to 
construction of bridge across, 40 
TNNT: At bill to extend time for construction of bridge 
ross (see bill S. 6839*), 

Elisabeth Dice, T bills. to allow Norfolk-Berkley Meer 

poration to bridge (see bills S. 6227* ; H. R. 
Little Red River, pus A ll to allow the Doniphan [Aeris Co. 

bridge (see bill H. R. 19975). 

Miseiseippt T bill to extend time for completion: 1 8 


D Me at St. Louis, Mo., across (see bil 
priation to construct bridges along 


e Wees in om 
luth and St. Vincent State highway 
8 t bills S. 7042; H. R. 20244). n 


Cor- 


bill to amend act to e Arkansas & Memp way 
Bridge & inal to bridge (see bill H. R. Log 
— —— bill. to allow Citizens’ Bridge Co. to bridge (see bill H 


21359*). 
bill to allow. Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co. to bridge 


R. 


Keo 
R. 21503* 


b 
Missouri River: bill to extend for completion of bridge by 


kuk 4 Hamilton Bridge Co. to bridge | 


the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co. across (see 


bill H. R. 21121*). 
memorial of Legislature of South Dakota relative to con- 
struction of bridge across, 4081. 


Moclips = red Mgt E construct wagon bridge across (see 
Niagara rags Dor. to aw A gr eru n Conn Bridge 
Co. ere (Hon bills S. 6121*; H. R. 1 wp 
Ohio River: tine to allow Brunot Island Bridge Co. to bridge 

(see bills S. 7266“; H. R. 208187). 


bills to allow Chesapeake ke & Ohio Northern Railway Co. 
to bridge (see bills S. G687*; H. R. 19428*). 
bills to allow. Paducah & Illinois Eum Co.. to. bridge 


bills i enn r Parke S Ohi Bridge Co. to brid 

s to allow „ 0. ridge 

(see bilis 8. 7 H. R. 7949*). 

Pearl wie Re 151955 Slow construction. of bridge across (see 

Red River, Ark. and Tes.: bills to allow Texarkana Board of 
bridge (see bills S. 77237; H. R. 21578). 


Josie 


wast arm ot (see. bills: S. 
Bt. Louis River: bills to allow St. Louis Rania: Minn, to bridge 
(see bills S. 5325*, *). 


South Canadian River: amendment in Senate maxi. appropri- |! 


ation for construction of bridge Led 
bill to cons bridge across: (see bill H. R. 20417). 
Suwanee River: bills to allow W. W. 
(see bills S. 7555* : H. R. 21315*). 
uere, ^ River: bill to alley 
bridge — bill H. R. 171687). 


BRIDGES, ELIZA, pension (see bill H. R. 19928). 


BRIDGETON A J., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S, i 


BRIDWELL, CHRILDY, 


19545*). 
BRIGGS, ALMIRA E., increase pension (see bills S. 5768, 6980*). 
BRIGHAM, ABBIE J., pension (see bill H. R. 21341). 

BRIGHT, ADAM D., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20321). 
BRILEY, NELSON, increase pension. (see bill. S, 7587). 

BRINDLE, JOHN A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20143). 
BRINE, EMILY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 13634, 19545*), 
BRINEGAR, FREDERICK, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19268*). 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 8624, 


W. Cummer Sons Co. to bridge 
North Alabama Traction Co. to | 


Appo inted A IM 
Am ene offered by. 


Agricultural ap; DR bill, 4592. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced. by 
Adams, Jeremiah: to see. bill S. 6786), 17. 


1), 2846, 
die 


See bill S 32105 
. t: }, 1320. 


fion, 2230. 
- bill = T157), 


Lane, Pauline: to pension (see bill S. c 

Muma, on ur : to pension laj bill 8 FEN 1011, 

Poe, Amos: to increase. pension (see bill 

Rogtmasters to provide for, a nominating — * a (see billi 


) 
Richardson, George F.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7604), 


Rogers, Hamilton: to increase pension: (see bill S. 7368), 2230. 
- Rudrauff, Edwin: to increase pension ad dur S. 6984), 334. 
Scott,. Henry : to pension (see bill 8. 692 5), 
Smith, Francis uem to increase pension (see wil &. 6982), 334. 
Snider, Mary A.;: to increase pension fe. bill S. 7616), 3549. 
Todd, John P.: ie “pension (see bill S. 7016), 
Turner, Ewander V.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7311), 1601. 
Wagoner, Todd L. : to Increase pension (see bill S, 7497), 2858. 
Waiters, Louisa: to 5 pension (see bill S. 7055), 024. 
Motions and resolutions offered. 
Arterburn, Darty J.: to withdraw his papers, 4684. 
Luten, Daniel B. Nu BE anim to patents issued to (see S. 


Res. oor S518). 1 
thdraw his papers, 436; 
NE 


Snyder, 
dry rn M iia 
d Individuals. 10. 172. 201, 331, 433, 920, 633, 1010. 


Citizens am 
1156, 1326 EC 1599, , 2230, 2300, 


DE „ . 


pae legislatures, 3620. 


iiey Se M aud 
turai 8 bill, 4590, 5326, 
: pm ap ation bill 4289, ' 4291. 

District ot C olumbia. half-and-half 45 1115, 1116, 1119, 1389. 


1391. 
District of Columbia milk supply, 
District of Columbia Abin proiit NA am EGEA A 


Federal Reserve Board acce: 
Government merchant ma marine, T9 hi 4388 62002. 2003, 2004, 
860, 901 862, 864. 


2005 3711, 3712, 3713, 3714, 
Immigration, 855. 857, 859, 

Kansas and prohibition, 1617, 1618, 1019, 1020. 

Kansas judicial district, 

Legislative, executive, RE iela RT bill—conference 


at? Tia cis i, 4900 
appropriation 
Panama 


— 10024 192171 1922, 1923. 
Post Office appropriation bites ld-age pensions, 4476. 
2 roads, wu 


rural 
rural ma 


il carriers, adeo 4401, 4402. 
Railroad freight rates, 1839, 1850. ij 


Retirement of Feders 
War m 5281, 5286 5 59, $290, 5291, 5292. 
mlite to to. Investigate the General Parcel Post (S. Doc, 


Reports made 
Joint Com 
944), 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


‘BRITISH GOVERNMENT. See GREAT BRITAIN. 


PET ie rp A. (a Representative from Illinois). 


Atten 
Bills end. joint “resolutions introduced. by 
Army: to increase personnel of (peo bill H. R. 20327), 631. 


Federal reserve banks: to allow — banks to subscribe a 
limited amount of their 1 toward formation of a din 
banking MW ger (see bill H. R. EEN 5057. 

Gilkeson, Sallie E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20935), 1679. 

Sa revenue : to repeal act to 8 (see. bill 'R. 21158), 

Petitions and pap eh PH 
Citizens and ad individuals, 1 
Societies and associations, 125, 330, 737, 1277, 5226, 5495, 
_— s "appre 
Navy Li rr ag 2671. 
aa board 2669, 2670, 2671, 2872, 2873, 2903, 


Votes of. Bea e VOTES. 


BRITTON, MARY A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
886), 2835. s 


BRINK, N 288. R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


BRINKLEY, HUGH L., referring claim of estate to Court of Claims 
(see H. Res. 501%). 


BRINKMAN, ee increase pension (see bills H. R. 17429, 


BRINTON 8 YATES, article relative to protection of flag of 
United States written by, 3594. 


BRISTOL, VA., referring claim of Shelby Lodge to Court of Claims 
(see H. Res, 591*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 


BROADIE, FRANK B., pension (see bili H. R. 19766). 
BROCK, JACOB, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21600). 


BROCKETT, ANNETTE W., report of Court of Claims on claim. of 
(S. Doc. 848), 2835. 


BROCKSON, FRANKLIN (a Representative from Delaware), 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered by, to 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1658, 1667. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced. by. 
pred John R.: for relief of estate (see bill H. — A RU 2162, 
Carpenter, Sarah E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20330), 631. 


Hallman, Georgia: for relief (see bil H. R. 211 25), 2162. 

Hallman, Georgia, James E. 9 85 and argaret J. son: 
for relief -— bill H. R. 21419), 

Megee, George E.: for relief (see bl H. R. 20331) 

314105. George E., and others: for relief (see bill H. h. 2 21124), 


New Castle, Del.: to sonar site for naval armor plant at (see 


bill H. R. 21412), 2 
Seanad: ;, Del: to erect publie building at (see bill H. R. 19745), 


Y 
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ooo uirudessi T 
an oint resolutions in 
son, Margaret J.: for relief (men bill H. R. 21125), 21 
An Del.: to select site for naval armor plant ^g (see 
Petits bill i R. 21413), 5 — 
etitions and papers presen 
Citizens and individuals, y trm 4242, 4243, 4440. 
Remarks by, o 
Tmmigration—veto messa. 
McCaulley, Elsie: removal of 7 of, 5517 
oy dem Bay and Delaware Bay waterway, 


67 
Wilmington, Del., business conditions, 4147. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BROCKWAY, LYDIA A., increase pension (see bills S. 7467, 7598*), 
teen yr rir ved R. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
ten 
peu Le of absence granted to, 1961. 
ions apera 
: Citizens — in viduals 200 A 4078. 5529. 
Societies and associations, 3764 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vores. 
enn man donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


1050, 1657, 1658, 


BRODIE, 8040 9762 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


BROOKBANK, CHARLES E report of Court of Claims on claim of 
f (S. Doc. 892), 2836. 


BROOKER, LUCIUS E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


2 


BROOKLYN, 2 N. Y. donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


Petition of citizens favoring bill for retirement of superannu- 
ated employees of United States, 16. 


BROOKS, ABNER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 591, 21037*). 
BROOKS, MALINDA A., pension (see bill H. R. 19915). 
BROORB, IUE C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


ROR MARTE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16762, 


BROPHY, EDWARD J., relief (see bill H. R. 19469). 

BROSE, ARTHUR, relief (see bill H. R. 14931*). 

BROSIUS, HARPER, pension (see bil H. R. 19732). 

BROUGH ELIJAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19565, 


BROUSSARD, ROBERT F. (a Representative from Louisiana). 


Article on How to wipe out the apaga deficit " by, 2992. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Dejole, Elodie: for relief naan bil H. R. Y tree 
Iberia Building Associati for relief Ee bil] H. R. 19981), 


248. 
Petitions and papers L poms 

So AM individuals, 1 
Remarka 


by 
Sugar Refining Trust (Appendix, 719). 
Votes of. See TA AND NAY Vorus. 


BROWN, ADAM C., increase e (see bills H. R. 13071, 19545*). 
BROWN, C. M., Increase pension (see bill H. R. 19631). 

BROWN, C. W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20575). 

BROWN, DAVID E., increase pension (see bills H. R, 17548, 21037*). 
BROWN, DELENDER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21214). 
BROWN, ELENDER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21365). 
BROWN, ELIZABETH E., pension (see bills H. R. 20601, 21037*). 
BROWN, FRANK D., increase pension (see bills S. 6130, 7212*). 
BROWN, FREDERICK W., pension (see bill H. R. 20413). 

BROWN, GEORGE F., increase pension (see bills S. 2120; 7213*). 
BROWN, GEORGE S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19295, 19545*). 
BROWN, HARRIET J., pension (see bill H. R. 21049). 

BBOWN, Ea J., extend letters patent to widow of (see bill H. R. 


BROWN, JAMES F., increase pension (see bills S. 6494, 7213*). 
BROWN, JANE M., increase pension (see bills S. 3643, 7509*). 
BROWN, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10335, 20562*). 
BROWN, JOSEPH W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8160, 19545*), 
BHO RET (a Representative from New York). 

en 


Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
tee of absence granted to, ie 


uced b 
o pension (nee bill H. R. 20784), 1380. 
Powell, Jennete Hooker: for relief (see bill fl. R. 20565), 1008, 
titions and papers presented by, m 
Societies — associations, 1008. 
N (Appendix, 341.) 
ration, x 
Life-Saving Service, vee 
Natonal prohibition, 610. 
Wom 8 1443. 
Votes of. 2 YBA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BROWN, LEON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19658*). 


BROWN, MARY A., increase y cn see bills H. 9483, * 
Papers withdrawn in House 8448. mea meee): 
BROWN, MICHAEL J., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20131). 


A E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15175, 


BROWN, ROBERT, relief of estate (see bills H. R. 20453, 20759). 
BROWN, RUFUS N., increase pension (see bills S. 6278, 6980*), 


BROWN, S. C. statement relative to evil results of carrying of fire- 
arms, 4085. 

BROWN, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bili H. R. 20701). 

BROWN, SOPHIA, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20922). 

BROWN, W. D. letter relative to pay of rural mail carriers, 4457. 

BROWN, WALTER A., mentioned, 2809. 

BROWN, 


WILLIAM G., JR. (a Representative from West Virginia). 
Attended, 11. 
Leave of absence ilna int to, ae 2536. 

Bills and joint resolu 
Elkins, W. Va.: 

H. R. 20 


55 ee increase qu of public building at (see bill 
Goshorn, George Ar 


"tor relief (see bill H. R. 21070), 1998. 
Hornet, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20112), 
Votes of. See XA AND-Nax VOTES. 
BROWN, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 6877, 7402“). 
BROWN, Air arat ^ . claim of estate to Court of Claims 


BROWN, WILLIAM S., increase pension (see bil H. R. 19967). 
BROWN, WILLIAM T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14655, 19545*). 
BROWNE, DEED E. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
en 
Bills and joint resolutiona 
Ha 


introduced by 
rt, Thomas. to increase — d (see bill H. R. 20475), 838. 
Tucker, qi to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19842); 162, 


ons and from 
Citizens an t individuals 1844, 1278, 1880, 1998, 3154, 3837, 
v tere 163, 1380. 
Remarka by. 
National Aeg 531. 


Standard ca 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


BROWNING, RICHARD T., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 686), 1155. 


BROWNING. ae J. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
en 
Bills and joint resolutions A 
more, Me : to pension see bill H. R. 19461), 12, 
Delaware River: to ey 4p (dee d bil] H. R. 19431). 
8 Clara Dodge: to aes (see bill H. R. 19460), 12, 
: for commission rovide plans and for 
8 bridge to (see bill H^ 720100], 329. 

Rigate. Y NIMM K.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 


sinner, ' 1 D. C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 

Thomson, Laura N.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20247), 
Petitions and papers presen 

ci nd. i 


tizens and FM cni £e 24 ins 4679. 
Societies and associations, 249, 737, 2983, 4165, 4554, 4679. 


iste, 1517, 1525. 


B — Robert G.: um UM dix, 203) 
remner, Ro „: death o 8 
Martin, Lewis J.: death of (Appendix, 513). 
Navy appr a eain 2818 
Post office appro on bill—assistant postmast 608. 
Salem Quarterly eriy Meeting ot Friends memorial, 054. 
DAE Ute 
e m h 
Co mmittee on Naval Affairs 
Hertfelter, Gustav (Report 12 1253), 783, 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AN 


BRUCE, ALMA L., pension vis oe H. R. 19849, 21037*), 


BRUCKNER, HENRY (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fenton, Adolph: for relief (see bill H. R. 21521), 2 
Passports : providing for taking up of (see bill H. R. 20001), 


Terwilliger, William H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


1039), 1917. 
tan — pension sige bill H. E duae x 2739, 
Walk, n (see bill H. R. i 
mec perd ag to increase AN A. b R. 20983), 
Petitions and dem ehe 
Citizens and individi at on” 


“186, pft 618, 1 
2828, 3079, 3483 dual 330, X (105. £5 4446 


ties and’ 1008, rion 223 
2828, 3079. 3483. 3838, 4243, EX 4889, 5226. x 
Votes of. Hee YEA-AND-NAYX VOTES. 


DEUM tended, 10. (a Representative from Ohio). 


Leave of absence ted to, 276, 655. 
Bills and joint nesola isnt introduced by 
Armstrong, Jennie: to , pension (see bill H. R. un 
Beall, Edwin C.: to increase pension (see bil H. M. 21 21162), 
Bont, Oputler : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19917), 199. 
Brooks, Malinda A, : to pension (es bill H. R. 19915), 199. 
, William R.: for relief (see bill H. R. 19844), 162. 
bill H. R 19151); 124. 


3 " Elizabeth d $ 
i Charles L.: M H. R. 19918), 
2270. 


VN Peter: to pension (see bill H. R. 21163), 
in A Adam E.: to increase pension (see bill R. 21468), 


Hite, Thomas E.: to penion (see bill H. R. 19843), 162. 
Little, Maggie : to Pension (see bill H. R. 21187), 2899; 


to E p (see a 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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BRUMBAUGH—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
— T3 taco J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Sager, John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20197), 430. 
Smith, John O.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20607), 


1093. 
Trout, Brinkley: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21164), 


Votes of. Ree YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BRUNDAGE, AMELIA, increase pension (see bilis H. R. 16814, 
545*). 


BRUNER, JAMES R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
720), 2299. 


BRUNOT ISLAND BRIDGE CO., allow them to bridge Ohio River 
(see bills S. 7266“; H. R. 20818*). 


BRUNSON, MARTHA J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doe. 1656), . 


BRUNSWICK, GA., memorial of Board of Trade remonstrating against 
action of Great Britain detrimental to the naval-stores in- 
dustry, 633 
BRYAN, JAMES W. (a Representative from Washington). 
Attended, —. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Indian appropriation bill, 883. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bremerton, Wash.: to transfer certain lots to city of (see bill 
H. R. 21614), 5495. 
Constitution of United States: for amendment proposing a 
method of amending (see H. J. Res. 422), 3837. 
Crawford, W. F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21077), 1998. 
Interstate commerce: prohibiting sale of intoxicatin oe on 
railroad trains or vessels in (see bill H. R. 21333), 3153. 
Johnson, Sophia H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19845), 102. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
ath on the high seas: to recommit with instructions bill (H. 
R. 6143), relating to maintenance of actions for, 1076. 
Petitions and papers presented by from 
Citizens and individuals, 3924, 4078. 
State legislatures, 5058, 
Remarks by, on 
Additional district i in Georgia, 67, 68. 
American seamen, 4155, 4156, 4649. 
Commission on industrial relations, 2730. 
Death on high seas, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 874, 1067, 
1068, 1070, 1071, 1072, 1073, 1076. 
Ericsson, John: statue of, 457. 
Government merchant marine {Appendix, 291). 
coastwise shipping, 4011. 
conference report, 5202, 5206. 
Weeks bill, 3601, 3903. 
Government ownefship of railroads, 3197. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—park 
employees’ pay, 311, 312. r 
ee Service, 1954. 
Maritime death liability (Appendix, 31). 
National prohibition, 572. 
Navy ig rer ouk 2130. 
remerton (Wash.) Navy Yard land, 2885, 2880. 
Personal statement, 630. 
Point of order, 2034, 2035. 
Post Office appropriation bill—mail boxes, 819. 
Pro ive Party, 664. 
Railway mileage of the world (Appendix, 465). 
Rates on pig iron, 1723, 1724. 
Sale of liquors to minors, 946, 948 (Appendix, 68). 
Shipment of naval stores abroad, 1014. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, £660, 8661. 
Alaska railroads, 3687, 3688. 
ake valuation of A | 3496. 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill—citrous canker, 921, 922, 
Woman suffrage, 1436. 
Yates, Harry: pension to, 4983. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 
Fish-cultural stations on Columbia River (Rept. 1273), 1379. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BRYAN, NATHAN P. (a Senator from Florida). 
Attend 


nded, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 1126, 4839, 5100, 5321. 
Called to the chair, 2083, 
Amendments offered by, to = = 
War claims: bill (H. R. 8846) to pay—attorneys’ fees, 5316. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Varnes, William : to increase pension (see bill S. 7445), 2303. 
Remarks by, on 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2935. 
Business conditions (Appendix, 777). 
R bill Federal Trade Commission, 5335, 
Fortifications 5 bill, 4626, 4627, 4716. 
Indian appropriation bill, 4828. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial a a gh sg ra bill—census of 
agriculture, 4107, 4115, 4116, 4117, 4118, 4119, 4120, 
Navy 5 riation bill, 3 
- ucking board, 4625, 4687, 4688, 4689. 
Post Office . on bill, 4408. 
biennial promotions, 4402, 4403, 4404. 
—— —— rura] mail carriers, 4450, 4451, 4452, 4454, 4455, 4457, 
4458, 4461, 4462, 4465, 4400. 
village delivery service, 4404, 4466, 4467, 4468. 
Presence of quorum, 2399, 2400. 


Senate Manual, 3088, 3089. 
War claims. 5287, 5288, 5289, 5290. 5291, 5292, 5294, 5303, 
5308, 5312, 5313, 531 , 5317, 5318, 5319, 5320, 


5305, 5306, 
21 


Reports made by, from 
Pommittes of conference : 
Deficiency appropriation bil (bil H. R. 21546), 5331. 


BRYAN, NATHAN P.— continued. 
Reports made by, 


m 
‘ommittee on Appropriations: 


z y: . 5066. 
Ehrmann, John P. (Rept. 1058). 5066, 


BRYAN, SARAH A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20007). 


BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS, See also SECRETARY OF STATE. 
* relative to the liquor traffic written by, 1619, 1691, 


BETA nici die report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


BRYANT, GEORGE E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20753, 21037*), 
BRYANT, OTTOWAY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16177, 19545*). 
BRYSON, ANNA, pension (see bill H. R. 20020). 

BRYSON, CHARLES R., mentioned (Appendix, 892). 

BUCEY, HIRAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14292, 19545*). 


BUCHANAN, FRANK (a Representative from Illinois) 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 328. 


icago, III.: for sale of Unit 

(see bill H. R. 20645), 1153. 
. MADE to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19653), 78, 
obert : to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20653), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
“Agricultural Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe": to 
rint Senate Document No, 214, entitled (see H. Res, 691), 


99. : 
“Agricultural Credit, Land Mortgage, or Long-Term Credit”: 
8 Senate Document No. 380, entitled (see II. Res. 690), 


Postal employees: inquiry relative to demotion of (see H. Res. 
719), 2982. S : 


Petitions and papers ted by, from 
Citizens and individuals 1154, 1485. 2203, 3693, 
Societies and associations, 1380, 2203. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 5045. 
Army B e bill—aviation service, 2105, 2106, 
time-measuring device, 2134. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 156, 157, 158. 
Federal employers’ Hability act (Appendix eet 
Home owning among workingmen (Appendix, 32). 
Immigration, 1146. 
Legislative, executive, and 
sioners of conciliation, 32 
Navy appropriation bill—aeronautics, 2881, 2882. 
cost of powder, 2766, 2767. 
Porter, Stephen G.: arbitration o 1 by, 278. 


gonea: appropriation bill—commis- 


.. Time-measuring devices, 3146, 31 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


BUCHANAN, J. P. (a Representative from Tezas). 

Attended, 11. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

A . Tex.: to remodel old publie building at (see bil] H. R. 
20328), 631. 

Remarks by, on 

National prohibition, 560, 561. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


BUCHER, CATHARINE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20022), 
BUCK, ALEXANDER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20134). 

BUCK, ANNA, pension (see bill S. 6923). 

PUCRINGU Seit donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


BUCKLE, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20048). 
BUCKLESS, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills S. 6017, 6980*), 
BUCKLEY, ELLA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19047, 19545*). 
BUCKLEY, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills S. 1205, 1402*). 
BUCKMASTER, HENRY R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19814). 
BUCKNER, JEANETTE D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 684), 1155. 
BUDD, HANNAH M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20236, 21037*). 
BUDGET. See APPROPRIATIONS. 3 
BUEL, CYNTHIA, increase pension (see bills S, 6196, 7402*). 
BUETTNER, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19507). 
BUFFINGTON, JOSEPH, opinion in the wage dispute between the 


Pittsburgh Railway Có. and its motormen and conductors 
deliver by (Appendix, 679). 


BUFORD, EDWARD P.. article entitled “Assumption of risk under 
the 3 employers’ liability act," written by (Appendix, 


BUGH, SIEBER, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 888), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ACE m [ana from payment of 


wur tax (see bills H. R. 20038; H. J. Res. 392). 

BULEN, ERWIN D., increase pension (wee bills H. R. 15723, 19545*). 
BULKLEY, ROBERT J. (a Représentative from Ohio). 

Attended, 10. 

erem sar E by, to 

Agri priation bill—rural eredits, 5048, 5049, 5050. 

Bills ona f 2 i utions introduced v 
8 5 to provide capital for (see bill H. R. 


21603), 
ran, ema. to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21534), 
Garretson, Seni eene: to change name of (see bill H. R. 
21126), 2162. 


National rural eredit commission : to create (see H. J. Res. 410), 


* — ka, Eli Elizabeth : to pension (see bill H, R. 20608), 1093. 
emarks by, o 

rie Baf ia ae bill—rural credits, 5009, 5048, 5049, 

5050. e arr e LR 

Rural — me (Appendix, 24, 294.) 

Reports madc 2 
Committee on 'Bankin and Cu 

National rural credit 3 Y et. 1364), 3078. 

Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BULL, ne A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. — 789), 
— + . 


BULLIS, JOSEPHINE W., pension (see bill S. 7578). 
eee poe ay E., report of Court of Claims on claim of 


Doc. 666), 489. 
MM MAS D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4953, 


BUNCH, JENNIE S., pension (see bill H. R. 20410*). 
BUNN, SWAIN M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13151, 20643*). 
BURDETT, BENJAMIN, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19824). 
BURDETT, MARTHA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20209). 
BUEKAU OP a pn INDUSTRY. See also DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
ULTURE. 
List of special circulars issued by, 2265. 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, remarks in House relative to appropriations 
for salaries in, 310. 
BUREAU OF FARM CREDITS. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU FOR FARM WOMEN. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, amend law 
relative to issue of permits by (see bill H. R. 21510). 
BUREAU OF Ry a ARCHITECTURE, establish (see bill 

BUREAU OF ‘LABOR EXCHANGES. See DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
BUREAU OF LABOR SAFETY, amendment in Senate to bil (H. R. 
10735) to create, 2786. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, amendment in Senate making 
nppropriation for 3 of temporary statistical clerks 


and stenogra 5 
Remarks in Senate and statement relative to employment of 
temporary clerical assistance by, 4178. 

BUREAU OF sa tg erect buil for (see bill H. R. 20738*). 
Remarks in House relative to appropriations for, 3650. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, establish (see bill H. R. 21072). 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, remarks in House relative to appropria- 

tion for, 3746. 
BUREAU OF THE UNEMPLOYED. See DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE. See also TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. 
Remarks in House concerning operations of, 4538. 
Resolution of inquiry relative. to operations of (see H. Res. 744). 
BURGE, 18. „ M., increase pension (see bills S. 6898, 6961. 


PER 13 115 F. (a Representative from Teras). 


Leave of absence gramen to, 3516. 
hig offered by, to 

River and harbor n "E 1909, 1910, 1912, 1913. 
Bills oa. joint resolutions introduced 

ret Charles B.: to increase enn (see bill H. R. 21260), 


nsion (see bill HE. R. 20429), 783. 


12. 
Rector, John F.: to increase 
Williams, Mrs. C. "n for relief (see bills H. 


. 19654, 19655), 
Petitions and from 
Citizens an "nafvidual 4 2270. 
Remarks by, 
3 T, breakwater, 1897. 
River and Harbor appr a riation bill, 1641, 1642, 1660, 1661, 
Votes of. See — NAY 


BURK, IMOGENE M., increase nis (see bills 8, 7119, 7566*). 
BURKART, OTTO, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15944, 20643*). 


BURKE, CHARLES H. (a Representative from South Dakota). 
Attend ed, 10. 
op Leere conferee, 5445. 


m . „ 1305, e ENE 


Bille rra So pii eei 
to pension (see bill H. R. 19846) 


Christianson 
Culbertson, Robert A.: : for removal of remains of (see Ah K. R. 
to increase penston (see bill H. R. 19462), 


20702), 1277. 
Moulton. “Charles C.: 

igs for allotment of lands to certain enrolled (see 
. 20099), 329, 


Yankton 
bill H. 


BURKE, CHARLES H.—Continued. 
Petitions and papers} nom by, 
Citizens 


and i 4 Toat 2163, 2828, 3154, 3483, 
Societies an r acento 8, 3924. 
State legisintures, 4165, 
Remarks by, 


Appropriations, 3160. 

Creek Indian lands pend, 711). 
M — er nm ota! * FS 
Exchange of 


Fort jv e. Military Reservatlo: 
riation bill, 874, 875, is, 200 878, 88150 882, 883, 


* b90, 893, 980, 982 953, E 
1001, 1004, 1006, 1189, 1199, 1200, 1501-120 09, 
1210, 1203, 1304, 1305, 1306,' 1307, 1308, 1314? 
industrial fund, 5515, 5516. 
Indian depredation lejos do 937 
Indian mineral lands, 453, , 5 


tive, executive, and Audiclat appropriation bill—mileage, 


Mar = lth Speech by P 455). 


EE Five Ciy Civilized Tribes, 1201-1204, 
Shoshone. Indian d claims, 3800. 
Stock-rais: homesteads, 1809. 
Sundry dr f appropriation bill—public buildings, 3209, 3414, 


eee 3460. 


reclamation * 
Secret Semen 40 61. í 
Reports made by, 7 
ommittee on "todian Affairs: 
Indian depredation claims (Rept. 1237), 430. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BURKE, Yir F. (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 


Atten 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
bridge across back channel of (see bill 


Ohio River: to allow 
H. R. 20818), 1484, 
Ken Adi gn district in Georgia, 69 
o 
Commissioners of the ‘District of Columbla, 1519. 
ep req nr eq s 


years Congress, 4904 4 

Votes ar. 8 VOTES. 

BURKE, JOHN H., pension (see bills S. 6216, 6981*). 
BURKE, M. C., relief (see bill H. R. 57*). 

BURKE, MARY, pension (see bills H. R. 21032, 21037*). 
BURKE, ait eR E. (a Representative from. Wisconsin). 


Attended, 11 
1 conferee, a gi m 


yc e epe 
Bills and * iint resolu introduced by 
rs, Silas M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20703), 


77. 
Bene Freeman H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20936), 


Fanshaw, Aaron: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20287), 
x md Benjamin F.: to increase (see bill H. R. 10656]; 


y, Lodemia E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21165), 


Pierce, Guy — — for relief (see bill H. R. 19820), 1 1 
Smith, Elizabeth: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20906), 


1597. 
lC coc to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


ER m pee cee by 
O, 

Petitions pity 
Citizens and individ viduas 4 ul" 1380, 1485, 1507 1598, 1680, 


, 2081, 42 905 aD 2432, 2433, 2828, 2928, 3212, 3440, 
3017, 3934. 
3 CE ations, S18, 1321, 130 1597, 1999, 2081, 2163, 
` 2433, , 3446, a 


uu a DAS of foreign-buflt shi 
istr re: 

Wisconsin State Journal: 3 from (Appendix, 667). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BURKE, RIEA H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


BURKETT, CHARLES W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20930). 
BURKHART, MRS. NOBLE C., pension (see bill H. R. 16629*). 
BURKHOLDER, SAMUEL C., inerease pension (see bill S. 6723). 
BURLEIGH, EDWIN C. (a Senator from Maine). 
Attended, 1. 
Amendments offered by, 
ficiency appropriation bill: relief of Frank Vumbaca, 4912, 
n thoes Isabel M Lilian J.: to pensi ¢ 
eorge „ an n J.: to on (see 
bin S. 7059) ^ 
m a Dalle D.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7498), 


Baker, J: : to A pension (see bill 8. 7508), 2786. 
— (ae bili S- T0907 nis 


nerease 
win, Allen C.: to increase pension (see bill 
Gurney, Nathaniel : to se 


, Leroy : to pe 
Haw ey, John: to increase pension (see bill S. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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BURLEIGH—Continued. 
Bills and joint 8 introduced by 
Higgins, Addie M.: to increase pension see bill S. 6971), 252. 


BURTON, JOSIAH L., increase pension (see bills S. 989, 7566*). 
PORTO THRODORE E. (a Senator from Ohio). 
n 
Address S bikers the ater of Commerce of the United States 
by (S. Doc. 949), 3991. 
Appointed conferee, 4020. 
pate" on special committee on ship-purchase investigation, 


Amendments offered by, to 
River and harbor appro riation bill, 4089. 
— civil appropria vc iE mail chutes in Cleveland, Ohio, 
x public building, 3550, 
Bills and joint resolutions 8 by 
Allen, James L. van: to increase paaston (see bill S. pos et a 
General Garretson—steamer: to change name of (see b 8. 
7413). 2303. 
lr d ysses S.: to erect equestrian statue of (see bill S. 7412), 


McCarty, George vues e Mildred Gertrude: to increase 
pension (see bill S. 6 17. 
Navajo Lumber & Timb bg t for relief * vga = 6709), 5. 
Navajo Timber ev E relief (see bill S. 671 0), 
Schrock, John G.: P penon (see bill S. 6790), 1 
Swander, Joanna: ra ncrease pension (see bill S. 76994) Sp 
Thomas, Robert S.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 6711), 5. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Invalid legislation : 2828 22 print pamphlet by David K. 
Watson on (8. Doc. 964 964), 4 
Latin es Trade”: to et paa: entitled (S. Doc. 


Miller, "Lewis M.: to withdraw his — — 
River and harbor improvements : x ^ Sh to balances re- 
maining unexpended for (see 8. Ren ), 3700. 
Ships: for appointment of SERE, [^y ascertain relative to 
loans or 2 ons on interned — S. Res. 543), 3700. 
€ = be Rea Gay bon nations: sb, 2862, 3100, to purchase of 
542), 2851, 2 
Petitions a cue papers — by fro 
Sorn AM. individuals, 16, 633. 814, 963, 1010, 2838, 2938, 
Societies and associations, 331, 3770. 
State legislatures, 3770. 
Remarks by, on 
American seamen—conference report, ia 4734, 4736, 4738, 
4740, 4741, 4742, 4803—4807, 4 D 1 
Conservation ot natural resources. 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bin, 4720, 4721. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1396, 1397 , 1398, 1399, 
400, 1401, 1402, — MN 1566, 1567. 
Anacostia River flats, 1 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 45 
Foreign relations, 5411. 
Government merchant 1 905, 1100-1113, 1759-1765, 1817 
1840, 1919-1941. 
unlimited debate, 3703. 3106, 3707, IM 3109, 3710, 
3111, 3112, 3113, 3114, 3115, 3716, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial ME IDE bm, 4106, 4107, 


census of acere 4166. 
Mileage, 4093, 4094. 

Lobby investigating committee, 775, 3777. 

Mayer, Levi: address by. 5412, 

Party caucus, 3704, 3705. 

Printing of documents, 4946. 

River and . bill, 5125-5130, 5167, 5168, 5169, 
5 


L a Ellas: to pension (see bill 7580), 3086. 

Mildram, Frank S.: to increase pension’ (see bill S, 7563), 2992. 
D Moulton, George F.: to pension (see bill S. 72: 83), 542, 

Norton, Susan E.: to increase pension (see bill S. aH 1285. 

Palmer, James XI.: to increase pension (see bill S. ), 2478. 

Roberts, Gardiner, jr.: to increase pension (see m S. 7483), 


Roundy, Edelbert: to increase pension (see bill S. Bp 4523. 
Saunders, John E.: to increase pension (see bil ae ig PR 6. 
M CU Alexander D.: to increase pension (see i S. ay 


Smith, Henry A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6911) 
Smith, Roscoe B.: to increase nsion (see bill S. 7354), 12027. 
Tenney, Ada: to pension (see bill S. 7088), 
Thurston, Charles: to increase paren (see, pil s, 1122), 4260. 
Trundy, Otis I.: to increase pension Mer bill S. 7237), 1329. 
to pension (see bill S. 7270), 1 
Whittum, Clifton: to sion (see bur 8. 7182), 1126. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 4893. 
Petitions and. papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and 8 80, 172, 201. 383, 621, 963, 1284, 1382, 
1486, 1541, 2477, 4910. 
Societies and’ associations, 294, 434, 634, 963, 1010, 1126, 1326, 
1599, 2477, 2655, 3380, 3622. 
Remarks by, on 
Goodwin, "Forrest: death of, 4893. 
Reports made by, 
Committee on laims : 
Cramer, Le t G. (Rept. 885), 1285. 
Penrose, George (Rept. 883), 1285. 
Retter, Mrs. Nax 8. (Rept. 886), 1285. 
Rouse, Parker S.—estate (Rept. 884), 1285. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BURLESON, GEORGE W., pension pes bills H. R, 2788, 21089*). 

BURLINGTON (VT.) FREE PRESS, editorial relating to the merchant 
marine and naval preparedness, 3618. 

BURNELL, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15858, 19545*). 


BURNETT, TORN, L. (a Representative from Alabama). 
ten J 
foes nted conferee, 3447. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Chinese: to further regulate entravice into United States of 
(see bills H. R. 20037, 21008), 291, 1813. 
Waa Eron B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20907), 


7 
n Mary F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20908), 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 431, 5226, 5529. 
Societies and associations, 4 431. 

Remarks by, on 
Binghamton , publie building, 1 5 
Honolulu, Hanak” vae bonuak, 1778, 1779. 

Hn Son "m 1128, 1130, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1631. 
114150 1142, 1143. 1145, 1152, 1629, 1630, 
Ade 171.) 


D rne at filibustering, 3703, 3704. 3705. 3706. 3707, 3708, 3709. 
veto m » 2483, 3074, 3076, 3077. Ship-purchase investigation, 3113, 3114, 3115. 
8 Joseph et of, 6. Ships of belligerent nations : W ny se of, 2942, 2943. 
Office a propriation bill new legislation in, 425. Sundry — 5 bill—mail chutes, 4197. 
8 Willa iam: death of, 2782. sony cee made by, 


mmittee on 3 
Government merchant marine 3 841, pt. 2), 905. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTE: 


BURTONVILLE, KY. donate des cannon to Rugless Camp 
Grounds at (see bill S. 5495*). 


BURWELL, JAMES C., increase pension (see bill (H. R. 19692). 
BURY, MARTIN, tücreage pension (see bill H. R. 20508). 

BUSH, HANNAH E., pension (see bills H. R. 18345, 21089*), 
BUSH, IRENE M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10704, 20502*). 


BUSH, IRVING T., statement relative to Government ownership of 
vessels, 14. 


BUSH, MANDAVILL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14070, 19545*), 
BUSH, MARTIN P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15966, 19545*), 
BUSH, NANCY JANE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20332, 21037*), 
BUSHNELL, CHARLES W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21018). 
BUSICK, HARRIET L., pension (see bill H. R. 20619). 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS du^ 5 STATES, correspondence ime 
tive to, 4320, 4336, 4337, 4018. 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 4493. 


BUSINESS FAILURES, statistics relating to, 3592 (Appendix, 801). 
BUSSARD, ARAH ANN, pension (see bill H. R. 21424). 

BUTCHER, BOMAN R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20458). 
BUTLER, ELIZA J., pension (see bills H. R. 11267, 21037*). 
BUTLER, HAYSE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10188, 20643*). 
BUTLER, JENNIE, relief. (see bill H, R. 19706). : 
BUTLER, On” report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 


T 
Sundry civil appropriation dur publie buildings, 3417, 3418, 
3420, 8, , 3432. 3 
Reports made by, from’ 
ommittee of conference: 
Immigration (bill H. R. 6060; Rept. 1270), 1629. 
Committee on ree dmn "d "Naturalization : 
Immigration (Rept. "beu Pos 013. 
Lerrigo, George ward Rept. 1321), Msg 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Gro 
Cohoes, N. X., public building (Rept. 1519), 3481. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BURNETT, JOSEPHINE, pension (see bill H. R. 20788). 


BURG C e L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19054, 
2103 


BURNS, TAE U., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19071, 21037*). 
BURNS, DAVID, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20136). 


BURNS, MAHALA, pension (see bill H. R. 19818). 
g Bill to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19652). 


BURNS, MARTIN L., pension (see bill H. R. 19862). 

BURNS, PETER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9641, 21218*), 
BURNS, RICHARD, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20156). 
BURNSTEAD, FRED, pension (see bill S. 7608). 


BURR, CHAUNCEY REA, print treatise on the economic value of 
man written by (See S. Res. 351“; S. Doc. 965), 


BURR, JENNIE B., pension (see bill H. R. 21050). 
BURR, LUCY N., pension (see bill H. R. 20151). 
BURRISS, JOHN T., pension (see bill H. R. 20181). 
BURROWS, JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 17122*). 


ene F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19541, BUTLER, RICHARD, resolution in o 518 erag claim ot estate 


to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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BUTLER, THOMAS S. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 4308. 4869, 
Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Petitions and papers presented by from 
Citizens and individuals, 3980. 
Socleties and associations, 2433, 3154. 
Remarks b 
Agricul cultural appropriation bill—road building, 2495, 2497, 2498, 
3 seamen, 4650. 
Chester Preparative ve ei ov que: letter from, 3956. 
CCC 
Indian appropriation bil — Miesissipp Choctaws, 1297. 
Life-Saving Service, 1969, 1970. 
Navy appro: eig gie 2961. 2878, 3110, 3111. 
pluc r 
Penns 8 ö ad Peace Society views, Ez 5 
Post Office appro — bill—new legislation in, 365, 
Provisional certificates of Prae rs of vessels abroad, 2000." 
Woman suffrage, 1409, 1412, 1413. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BUTNER, THOMAS G., pension (see bills H. R. 6300, 21037*). 
BUTTER, SAMUEL, & CO., amendment in Senate making appropria- 
tion to pay, 4684. 
SUE 79 2200 G., report of Court of Claims on claim 
oc , 2299. 


BUTTERFIELD, FENTON, increase pension (see bills S. 6013, 6980*). 
BUTTRY, QUINCY F., pension (see bill H. R. 19526). 
DA BAY, MASS. 

enor’ of Se Secretary of War on examination and survey of (H, Doc. 
BUZZERD, S. S., Sok (see bill H. R. 20271). 


BYERS, SAMUEL ES soa report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 894), 2 


BYRD, EMILY J., e (see bill H. R, 15167*). 


BYRNES, JAMES F. (a Representative from South Carolina), 
Attended, — 
Appointed feller, SN 
Amendments offered by, t 
River and harbor 1 bill, 1912. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn : to: 3833, 
Remarks by 
Agricultural appropriation bill—road building, 2497. 
Child labor, 3: 
Savannah River, S. C., survey, 1912. à 
Sundry civil appropriation biil — public buildings, 3419. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BYRNS, JOSEPH W. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, a eat 4798. 
Appointed teller, 316, 
Chairman rum ot the Whole, 834, 869, 980, 1188, 1295. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Legislative, executive, and ca appropriation bill 319. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
pu n Lorence: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21541), 


Crockett, Martha J.: for rellef of estate (see bill H. R. 21406), 


Gilbert, John A. ror relief of estate (sce bill H. R. 19982), 249. 
Morrison, Mrs. M. : for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21348), 


3154. 
Ritchey, Anna E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20365). 


Rives, H. E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20609), 1093. 
Seay, Mary Tilton: to increase pension (see bill H. 


"R. 20047), 


Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and individuals, 249, 592. 131, 1094. 
Societies and associations, 4446. 
State legislatures, 2982. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—Bureau 1 Markets, 2508, 2509. 
Agricultural warehouses (Appendix. 2 
Cumberland River improvement, 188, 189, 1857. 
Diplomatic and consular appro riation bill, 4162. 
1 executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 237, 238, 
Damani Canal celebration, 4792. 
census of agriculture, 319, 320, 329. 
Nautical Almanac, 306. 
rural education, 311. 
——— surveyor general's offices, 314. 
Richardson, William: death of, 2784. 
Sundry civil appropriation bull—Arlington memorial 
theater, 3601. 
widow of Justice E pie) 4413. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vor 
CADDO LEVEE DISTRICT, LA., 5 relative to closing of 
mouth of Twelvemile Bayou, 1124. 


CADWALLADER, ALONZO D., relief bill H. R. 1090*)., 
CAGNEY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 11029, 21037*). 
. 8 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


CAIN, JOHN. A 5 pension (see bill H. R. 20277). 
CAIN, WILLIAM, pension (see bil! H. R. 20934). 
CALDER, WILLIAM M. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 4798, 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Remarks by Mr. Mott on record in Congress of (Appendix, 808). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
A Alexander H., and others: for relief (sec bill H. R. 20566). 


amphi- 


CALDER—Continued. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Buckle, Joseph: to increase pension see bill H. R. DM 202. 
Dichman, Ernest: to increase pension (see bill 3 


1 
Neutrality: for special committee to prepare plans lookin 
hs 1 73 government and control of seas (see H. J. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Merritt, Edwin A., jr.: for eulogies on 8 II. = AUS 3213. 
Payne, ‘Sereno E.: for 'eulogies 9» (see 
Payne, Sereno E., and Edwin A. Merritt, $e : e etes on 
see H. Res. 697), 1093. 
papers presented edi. ^h 
Citizens and individuals, 1008, 1094 3693, 3980, 4554, 5495. 
Societies and associations, 292, 1008, 1009, 1094, 1999, 2305, 
X pose. 3483, 3980, 4446. 
Remarks b 
Hating "legislation—Clayton n W 510). 


— 


Fortifications appropriation bill, 
Government merchant marine, 3914. 3915. 
veto message, 30. 

Merritt, Edwin A., jr.: 

National prohibition, 541. 

Navy appropriation bill, 3129, 3130. 

ne Sereno E.: death of, 3213. 

tal Savin vings bank service (Appendix, 443). 

Stimson, Henry L.: address of (Appendix, 

Wood, Minnie Wadsworth : pension to, 
CALDWELL, EMILENE R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19927). 
CALDWELL, JAMES G., pension (see bill H. R. 20261*). 
CALEY, AOAN H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16822, 19545*). 
CALHOON, NATHAN C 

19545*). 
CALHOUN, ROBERT G., increase pension (see bills S. 5820, 7213*). 
CALIFF, KATHARINE H., pension (see bill H. R. 20852). 
IH 

ae to encoura e reelaniation of certain arid lands in (see bills 

. on subject of woman suffrage in, 1433. 

Memorial of legislature inviting the Rivers and Harbors Com- 

3543 
Memorial of legislature relative to transfer of certain elk from 


Immigration—Negro exclusion, 1135. 
death of, 3223. 
New York City assay office. 932. 
Postal Service (Appendix, 453). 
493). 
4984. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
GELD R: SAMUEL J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19895, 
^ 9 „ increase pension (see bills H. R. 16652, 
r creating an additional land district in (see bills S. 
7140* R. 17388* 
R. 21490, 
OE Ph De ee to visit and inspect rivers and harbors of, 
EPON RONS National Park to San Luis Obispo County in, 


Memorial of legislature favoring bill granting pensions to vet- 
erans of Indian wars, 3379. 

Remarks in House relative to N for salaries and 
contingent expenses of office of surveyor generai of, 313. 
Remarks in Senate and correspondence relative to anpropriation 

for purchase of lands for homeless Indians in, 4912 


eee GEMS, purchase collection’ of (see bill II. R. 
o . 


CALKINS, JOHN J., increase pension (see bills S. 6990, 7402*). 
CALLAHAN, JOHN J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 
885), 2835. 


CALLAWAY, LUTHER W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20295). 
CALLAWAY, MARY, pension (see bill H. R. 19840). 


SALASSA 3 (a Representative from Texas). 
end 
Amendments offered by, 
River and harbor e bill, 1914. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fort Worth, Tex.: to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 
21360), 3445. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 423. 
River and harbor appropriation bill: 
tions, ate: 
Remarks Dya 
Agricu tural appropriation bill—rural credits, 5027. 
Army appropriation bill, 2104, 2111, 2112, 2113, 2117. 
Government control of utilities, 3761. 
Immigration—veto n ees 359). 
Life-Saving Service, 1976, 
Navy appro riation bill, 3113. 3114. 
Portland, Me., harbor improvement, 1592, 1593. 
Post Office Fig o iege bill—new legislation in, 423, 424. 
Public Health Service, 2419, 2420, 2421. 2422. 
River wr harbor appre riation bill, 1577, 1578, E ES 
1653, 1664, 1665, 1666, 1667, 1668, 


1646, 1647, 1648, 

1669, 1671, 1676, 1207. 1709, 1714, 1715, 1716, 1718, 1727, 
1731, 846; 1854, 1914. 

Sundry civil appropriation pu DM buildings, 3416. 
Votes of. See E. AND-NAY VOT 

CALLBREATH, F., article on ET of metallurzical research and 
mine ERG stations written by (Appendix, 502). 

CALLVERT, RONALD G., article on subject of water-power develop- 
ment written by, 4507. 

CALOF, MARY M., increase pension (see bills S. 5797, 6980*). 

CALUMET RIVER, ILL. relative to location of navigable channel of 


to recommit with instruc- 


(see bills S. 7617; H. R. 18145*). 
8 zn House ‘relative to appropriation for improvement 
of, è 


CALVERT. WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11490, 
20562*). 


CAMBRIA STEEL CO., extract from annual report of (Appendix, 321). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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CAMDEN, JOHNSON N. (a Senator from Kentucky). 
Credentials presented, 1. 
Sworn in, 1. 


Exeused from service on Committee on Philippines, 5508. 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine—motion to E 3007. 


Personal statement—remarks of Mr. Stone, 2954 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CAMERON, ANANIAS, inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19885). 
CAMERON, MRS. JOSEPH, relief (see bill H. R. 15934*). 
r BULLETINS, address delivered ered ty 3: James Se eet on sub- 
ect = “Campaign Bulletin as a Too (Appen- 
Bill to fix postage on (see bill H. R. 21549). 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS, to limit contributions and expenditures and pro- 
vide for publicity of (see bill S. 7056). 


ee ALBERT H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
. TOT), 1155. 


Signe ANDREW B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9477, 
19545*). 


CAMPBELL, FLOYD L., pension (see bills H. R. 1037, 21089*). 
CAMPBELL, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20835). 
CAMPBELL, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 20828). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21134*). 
CAMPBELL, JOHN H., pension (see bill H. R. 21084). 

CAMPBELL, JOSEPH P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21027). 
e increase pension (see bills H. R. 19238, 


CAMPBELL, MARY J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19128, 20502*). 
CAMPBELL, MARY JANE, increase pension (see bills S. 5769, 7213*). 
CAMPBELL, PERNETA J., pension (see bill H. R. 20431). 
CAMEBEDG — ger N P. (a Representative from Kansas). 


Bill Appointed — 0 i itions int duced D 
renis ons intro 
"christy, Cyrus D.: to increase on (see bill H. R. rwr 12. 
rles H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19752) 


M 
Bon: George B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20937) 
3 George D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21293) 


Houston, Daily: to pension (see bill H. R. 20501), 899. 

Joint Fe to Investigat e Indian Affairs: to continue (see 
. Res. $ 

MeDowell Lucilla E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 2 3693. 

Mehle, James: to increase pension e bill H. R. 20430), 783. 

Morris, Thomas C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19464), 12. 

Nelson, Joseph: to pension (see bill H. R. 109197 , 199. 


Ratcliff, Samuel: to increase sion (see bill H. R. 20984), 1734. 
Record, Fannie: to pension (see bill R. 21387), 3482. 

Wee. William A.: to increase pension (see 'H. R. 19983), 
Willis, Harvey J.: to increase pension (see bill H. t0 899. 
"OE Mathew E.: to increase pension (see bill H 20743), 


Worley, Elias: to increase pamon (see bill H. R. 19821), 137. 
Petitions and papers 2203.3 Be) from 

State ripe epi id 0. 
Remarks by, 0 

A ericuitaral appropriation bill—rural credits, 5007. 

American seamen, 0. 

Creek Indian lands, 5429. 

District of Columbia half-and-half system: joint committee to 

consider, 8 4855, 4861. 

Foreign policy of United States, 4145, 4146. 

GOVERT merchant marine, 3880. 

Indian appropriation bill Mississippi Choctaws, 1214, 1295, 1296. 

National prohibition, 496, 

Post-office appropriation . legislation in, 363, 364. 

Sandry civil apr mere x ubi buildings, 3437. 

un vil appropriation —public bu gs, ^ 

Woman suff A Ru 1409. 
* Commit made by. 

ommittee on LA Affairs : 

reek Indian lands (Rept. 1526, pter 2.) 
Joint 5 to Investiga ate 


Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 
CAMPER H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16970, 


(Omitted in Record.) 
Affairs (Rept. 1428), 


CAMPBELL, SHELDON S. S., papers withdrawn in Senate, 4264. 
CAMPBELL, WILLIAM C., increase pension (see bills S. 6279, 7509*). 
CAMPION, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 20224). 


CANADA, „ L into Canada from United States and 

rita 

Joint resolution’ to exchange printed copies of patents with (sce 
II. J. Res. 257*). 

Statistics relative to appropriations for marking boundary line 
between United on and Canada, 4159. 

Statistics relative to imports and exports between Canada and 
United States, 1820. 


CANAL ZONE. Sce PANAMA. 


:CANALS. See also PANAMA CANAL; THE DALLES-CELILO CANAL. 
Amendment in Senate to appoint bos bossa to examine and appraise 
value of East Coast Canal, Fla. 
Telegram of Horace H. Harvey latis to crier for the 
intercoastal canal, Louisiana and Texas, S H 


d TRIN m S. JR., (a Representative from Mississippi). 
en — 
Amendments offered by, 
Post Office appro P ation bill, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Archer, Peter F.: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 21535), 
District of Columbia: for prohibition of liquor trafüc in 


R. 21336), 
F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. SEA 


low 
4554 
Ford, Joseph M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21552, 455 
Mc e, Thomas B.: to increase pens (see bill H. R. 21554); 


4554. 
Rural 82 credit: to investigate system of (see H. J. Res. 


416 
Beaters e id p rom 
papèrs presen in duala, 4. 4144. 
eee 


Dy, on 
‘Agricultural appropriation bill, 2534, 
— —— Bureau of Crop Esi Estimates, 2486. 
Bureau of Ma: 
—— —— Salaries, 2243. 
Ss 


2331. 
Farm animals, "e 
Post Office ven Lua! SPR bill—rural mail carriers, 823, 824. 
Rural credits (Appendix, 690). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vorus. 


CANDLER PER GA., AE ueri in eastern division of southern district 
of Georgia ( R. 20814*). 


CANFIELD, BYRON W. relief (see bill S. 1044“). 

CANNELL, EMORY G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19481, 20502*). 
CANNIFF, KATE, relief (see bill S. 7495). 

CANNON. See CONDEMNED CANNON, 

CANOTE, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19964, 21037*), 
CANTOR. JACOB A. (a Representative from New York). 


Appointed on 8 5 i5 137. 
Petitions 2 “a 8 tog b 

ions an papers $ presen 9 

Societies and associations, by fc 2537. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


CANTRILL, 1 C. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Attended, 


n 
bill 


1093. 
R. 15923 


631. 
HAN B. Franklin: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19922), 


Ogden, John W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19021), 199. 
Roach, John : for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21261), 27 
Robertson, Elijah D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20744 Js 


ce gs egy W. B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19920), 199, 


Remarks by, on 
National prohibition, 497. 
Sundry cívil 8 bill—public buildings, 3420. 
rte made by, fra 
mmittee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 
Elkins, W. Va., public building (Rept. 1406), 3763. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
CANTWELL, HELEN R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18330, 
20643"). 
CAPE COD, MASS., establish life-saving station between Cahoons 
Hollow and Nauset stations on (see bill H. R. 20103). 
CAPE e & PEOPLE'S STEAMBOAT CO., referring claim to Court 
of Claims (see H. Res. 591“). 
CAPE FEAR RIVER, N. C., "rcr in House relative to appropriation 
for improvement of, 167 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., donate condemned cannon to city of (see 
bill S. 5495*). 
CAPE HENRY, VA. remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
fortifications at, 4425. 


n 1 ag CO., annual report of (H. Doc. 1537), 2771, 


PRS n DERA AND GROUNDS, providing for commission to 
complete acquisition of lands for extension of Capitol grounds 
(see H. J. Res. 308*). 
Remarks in House concerning compensation of superintendent 
and other employees, 226. 


CAPTURED AND ABANDONED PROPERTY, revive right of action for 
(see bill H. R. 5850). 


CARAH, WILLIAM J., pension (see bills H. R. 18702, 210895. 


CARAWAY, THADDEUS H. (d Representative from Arkansas), 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural ap ropriation bill—rural eredits, 5025. 
Bills dud joint resolutions introduced by 
Age cult extension work: to amend act to provide for co- 
ative (see bill H. R. 21492), 4077. 


5 5 


Re 


Agr culture : Aes provine for iow rate of 8 an iene: time 
oan in aid of (see bills H. 20102, 20841), 1484 
Dickson, G. B.: to quiet title 2 certain lands * pek bill H. R. 


20746), 1828. 
Kellett, Jesse F.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20654), 1153 
Manet William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20745), 


mec DB, Justin S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20704), 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural cupo e bill—rural credits, 4993, 5025, 5026, 
Bivthevilie A oe 5 5464. 
Change of reference, 151 
Cook, Frederick A.;: Mete relative to (Appendix, 670). 
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CAR aa oe 
Remarks by, o 
strict ot Columbia haif-and-half system: joint committee to 
consider, 4859, 4860. 
River aad bardor appropriation bill, 1573, 1574, 1575. (Ap- 
pendix, 
Rural credits, 2179, 2180, 4036. 
pj code made by, from 
mmittee on the District of Columbia : 
Cemetery of the White's Tabernacle, No. 39 (Rept. 1260), 1007. 
Separate street cars for colored people (Rept. 1340), 2821). 
CARDWELL, JAMES L., relief (see S. J. Res. 236). 
CAREW, JOHN F. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CAREY, LUCY, pension (see bills S. 5228, 6980*). 
CARHART, MARY E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17384, 21037*). 
CARIBOU, bM 84687 condemned cannon to board of trade in (see 
5 
EUR JONATHAN 1 report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 710), 1 
9 S C. a „ from Virginia). 
ten 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
mo Wb to $07) 8488 laws for protection of fisheries in (see bill 
Barton, ee. G., 2 relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21041), 


Betts, Fannie B., for relief (see bill H. R. 21041), ae 


Bor eont of America: to incorporate (see bil H. R. 19907), 
National interstate highway system: to create (see bill H. R. 
21018) 5528. 


1917 


Ix ^c. for relief (see bill H. R. 21041), AME MS 
see > 


Vessels to provide for life-saving suits on 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 2826. 
Remarks by, on 
Davies, Joseph E.: address of. (Appendix 491.) 
Skinner, John O.: medal of honor to, 5186, 5459. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CARLISLE, LEWIS W., pension (see bills H. R. 20053, 21037*). 
CASE uu n "d pace appropriation for public building at 
Bill to 8 condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. "E 
Bill to establish and maintain an Indian military training school 
at (see bill H. R. 21036). 
Text of bill (H. R. ay) to establish an Indian military train- 
ing school at. (Appendix 454.) 
CARLSON, AXEL O., pension (see bill H. R. 15633*). 
CARLYLE, ROBERT, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19681). 
CARNEGIE, ANDREW, letter remonstrating against increase of the 
Army and Navy, 1. 
CARNEY, RACHAEL W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19522). 
CARNEY, RACHEL W., increase pension (see bills S. 7075, 7402*). 
CARNIVOROUS WILD ANIMALS, article by S. W. McClure relative 
to suppression of, 4575. 
Memoríal of Legislature of New Mexico for an appropriation for 
suppression of, 2939. 
Memorial of Legislature of Oregon for appropriation for sup- 
pression of, 3697, 3983. 
CARO, SIMON, relief (see bill S. 7558). 
CAROLINE COUNTY, VA.. resolution in House referring claim of Car- 
mel Baptist Church to Court of Claims (ee H. Res. 591 5 
CARPENTER, ANDREW HOWARD, pension (see bill H. R. 20258). 
CARPENTER, 5 amendment in Senate making appropriation to 
pay. 
CARPENTER, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill S. 6902). 
CARPENTER, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6886, 7213*), 
CARPENTER, HARRIET E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19452). 
CARPENTER, MARY, increase pension (see bills S. 4480, 7402*). 
CARPENTER, MAXWELL, relief (see bill 6778). 
ARE MUN BARAH A., increase pension (see bills II. R. 14958, 


CARPENTER, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 20330). 

CARR, FRANCES J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19949). 

CARR, MACK, incerase pension (see bills S. 6530, 7598*). 

CARR, RICHARD S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8962, 21037*), 
oat Attended — N. (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 


oint resolutions introduced by 
ucinda: to increase pension Ge bill H, R. 19105). 124. 
Berkeybile, Philip: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 2140 07), 


Cocain, Catharine: to pension (see bill H. 21495), 4078. 
Forsythe, David: to pension (see bill H. R. 15750 Jè 24. 
McKelvey, Nancy S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21446), 


3T 
Miller, "Eliza C.: to increase pension ds H. R. 19154), 124. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19984), 249. 

ena John T.: to increase ane tl (see bill’ H. R. 20155), 


Semans, Walter S.: to "n 8700 bill H. R. 21339), 3154 
Petitions and papers resented 1 
Citizens and individuals, 1 55 12270. 4243. 
Societies and associations, 125, 2270, 2305, 4243. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
CARRIER, ELLEN, pension (see bill H. R. 20963). 


CARRIER, JOSEPH W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19533). 


CARROLL, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19707). 
a GA., donate condemened cannon to city of (see bill S. 


CARRUTH, GEORGE HILL, reinstate as cadet at Military Academy 
(see bills S. 1129; H. R. 21556). 


CARSON, HARRISON, fncrease pension (see bill S. 7395). 
CARSON, MARY F., pension (see bills H. R. 20967, 21089*). 
CARSON, E ^n „ ap 558 Vrae lieutenant in Marine Corps (see bills 


CARSON, SEE. ree, ASA (see bills H. R. 17100, 21037*). 


e PRU e D. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
de 
Appointed conferee, 5445. 

Bills ane joint resolutions introduced by 
Brown, Leon: to increase pension tues ME H. 19658), 78. 
Johns, James H.: to pension (see bill H. 1200): 2432. 

Joint commission Ey 5 Indlan attairs continuance of 


(see bill H. R. 2 LR 
McAlester, Okla. : Deui ng un to city of (see bil H. R. 
21204), 2432. 


2 lh RA it t (Appendix, 928) 
octaw an icKasa T 6 8 a en naix, . 
a 88 881. 087. 59 ES 1, 584, 885. sb. 891, AG 2 
981 998, 1097, 99 , 1003, 1005, 1006, 
1108, 1199, 1200. 1201, 1205, 1200. 1208, 1209, 1210, 1214, 


5 89 1195, 1297, 1300, 1301, 1302, 5440, 
D 
Nebraska Indian ies PUE 
Pipe line from Oklaboma to the Gult (Appendix, 896). 
Woman suffrage, 1459. 
Reports made by, from. i 
Committee of conferénce: 
Indian appropriation bin ee 1509), 5526. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY V 


CARTER, CURTIS L., report of vedi of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
104), 1155. 


CARTER, GEORGE D., increase pension (see bills S. 6156, 6980*). 
CARTER, JAMES A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4798, 21037*). 
CARTER, PINKNEY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19406, 19545*). 
CARTER, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6931, 7213*). 
8 a. donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


CARTWRIGHT, ANNA R., pension (see bill H. R. 20469). 
CSRTWEIORI GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6806, 


CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20981). 
CARVER, ANNA, pension (see bills H. R. 20620, 21037*). 

CARVER, CLEORA A., increase pension (see bills S. 6903, 7566. 
CARY, BRIDGET, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14409, 20562*). 


CARY, WILLIAM J. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, —. 
Leave of absence granted to, 2325. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Burns, Richard: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20156), 379. 
Case, James ee to increase pension (see bill H. E Pasa 1734. 
Flood, Ellen : n pero» (see bill H. R. 2011o 


Gunnie, pa increase pun (see bill P4 R. 20157), TS 
McCarty, Thomas J.: f of heirs (see bill H. R. 20114), 


329. 

Members of Congress: to 8 with an identification insignia 
(see H. J. Res. 406 — E 

RO to amend law relating to (see bill H. R. 21379), 


for reli 


2 P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. „ 42. 
Peabody, Ai bert G., for net (ace bill H. R. 20536), 

Bers to proni for retirement of emp ee in (see 

Pont II. R. 20932), 1678. 

Schubert, Annie B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19579), 42. 
Thurston, James M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 15 961. 
Wallerstein, Paul: for relief (see bill H. R. 20198), 430. 
Werner, Veronica: to pension (sce bill H. R R. 21127), 2102. 


Motions and resolutions offere: by 
Coal: M der cue quality of coal sold to consumers (see H. 
Res. 70 5), 1917. 
Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and ind oe DE 163 200, 249, 431, 105 618, 1918, 
1999, 2081, 2163, 2203, 2433, 2537, 2739, 


2772. 
Societies and associations, 43. 4255 137, 200, 249, '431, 487, 21063. 
Remarks by, on 


Export of munitions of war and breadstuffs, 2159. 

Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
CASE, CARRIE M., increase pension (see bills S. 6522, 7213*). 
CASE, ELISABETH A. W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21037*). 
CASE, ELIZABETH A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19940). 
CASE, ELIZABETH A. W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20657). 
CASE, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6954, 7402*). 
CASE, JAMES S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20985). 


CAREY, dA J. SUM Representative from Pennsylvania). 
end 
Bills and pen resolutions introduced b 
phy, Samuel R.: to increase — — (see bill H. R. 21066), 


Remarks by, on 
Industrial alcohol commission, 2407. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


CASH, FERNANDO C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20313). 
CASLER, CATHARINE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 5384, 21037*). 
CASSADAY, STEPHEN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20406). 
CASSEL, WILLIAM R., relief (see bill H. R. 19844). 

CASSELS, CYRUS CRATON, pension (see bill H. R. 20231). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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sa sk ape FEMALE um "ere resolution in House refer- 
ring claim to RA of see H. Res. 591*). 

CASTEEL, JONATHAN, increase . (see bill H. R. 20586). 
CASTELLANO, AMATO, relief (see bill H. R. 167775). 
CASTOR RIVER, LA., survey of (see bill H. R. 20192). - 
CATHEY, GROB L. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
CATHOLICISM, | 

Breac from article by Washington Gladden on subject of, 


16. 
Extracts from article by Condé B. Pallen on subject of, 3017. 
CATON, BURIL, increase pension (see bills S. 6221, 74027.) 
CATRON, THOMAS B. (a Senator from New Merico). 
Attended, 166. 
ts offered: by, to 
Deficiency Appropriation bill: reimbursement of State of New 
Mexico. 


Legislative executive, and judicial appropriation bill: pay of 
pages, 2846, 4178. 
War claims: bill (H. R. 8846), rd 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Lilly, ee to 3 (see bill Pay — 3085. 
Lopez, de: to increase pension (see bill S. V- uU 2478. 
Niels D 3 Chaves grant: relief of owners bill 
New Mexico: reimburse State for 7288, 2508 advanced for survey 
ef public lands (see bill S. 7425 
erm 515) qm eserve certain battle 3 in (see bill 
Cr HR Armijoy: for relief of heirs (see bill S. 7605), 


Juan Jose: to increase pension (see bill S. 7606 E 
e Lazaro: to increase ase pension (see bill S. i 55 
Senate and House pages pay of (see bill S. 75 2), 284 
Tulip, Napoleon : 9 increase ee see bill S. 7590 

Petitions and papers el ene ving 
Societies and associa 13. 9771 3926, 3984. 
State ey wot 2039 
Remarks by 
Mie — and judicial appropríation bill—pay of 


litary Affairs 
illiam (Rept.1016), 4204. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 
CATTERSON, LOUISA E., increase pire Pe (see bills. S. 7232, 7402*). 
CATTLE. See 


also DISEASES OF ANIM 
Bill for relief of owners of — d cattle quarantined at Chicago, | 


IL (see bill H. R. 21443). 
Resolution of inquiry relative to prices of (see H. Hes. 715). 
Statistics relative to number of exce on farms and ranges, 
Statistics relative to prices of, 2717. 
CATTLE TICK, remarks in Senate relative to appropriation for eradi- 
cation of, 4589. 
CAUKIN, EUR Ee report of Court of Claims on claim ot (8. Doc. 
T 
CAUNOY, WILLIAM H., increase Porte (see bill H. R. 20842). 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, memorial of federation of labor favoring the 
Governnient ship-purchase bill, 3082. 
yrs E WHITE'S TAUERNACLE: Bee Disrmer or Co- 


CENSUM. remarks n. House os dic ciet s to aie ore og for taking and 
a 
8 in 8 relative . census of agriculture, 4114. 


CENSUS BUREAU, letter of director relative to appropriation for 
completion" of the canvass of manufacturing establishments, 


CENTAUR (brigantin 
(af Doc. 1302]. 4 


CENTERBURG BUILDING & LOAN CO, d (see bill H. R. 21611). 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 1 0429) conveyances 
heretofore made in Nevada by (see E 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY, 8 of 3 
to pay claim of (H. Doe. 1611), 4077. 


9 amendment in Senate to 1 appropriatlon for in- 


report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of 


tion and improvement of, 1943. 
Amendment in mee; e relative to distribution of appropriation 
m oo ion of insects affecting cereal and forage crops, 


CHACEY, PETER P., inerease pension (see bills S. 6933, 7402*). 
CHAFFEE, ADNA R., military record of, 4988. 

CHAFFEE, ANNIE R., pension (see bills 8. 6697, T597*). 
CHAFFIN, JAMES, pension (see bill H. R. 21499). 


r OF COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES. 
ddress a by the Secretary of the Treasury before (S. 


sm 950), 399 
Address delivered by Senator Burton, of Ohio, before (S. Doc. 
949), 3991. 


CHAMBERLAIN, G. M., pension (see bill S. 7022). 


An NOM E. (a Senator from Oregon). 
end 
Appointed conferee, 901, 4447, 3 4965, 5102. 
Credentials prosentene 125, 1541 
Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural a MCN Hon bill: destruction of jack rabbits, 3550. 
investigation of in sects, 2846. 
Legislative, executive, and 5 — — d appropriation bill, 4104. 
River and harber appropriation 
Sundry civil appropriation bill: que t-office building at Portland, 


Oreg. 3550. 
je E project, Oregon, 4199, 4201. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


N— Continued. i 


CHAMBERLAI 
Pes and. joint we introduced by 


Army: ore ce certain officers on retired list (see bill S. 6690), 5. 
crease efficiency and provide a reserve force of en- 
ted men in (see bill S. 6065) 
—— to maintain organization of — S army at maximum 
strength and to provide for increase of 1,000 officers 
(see bill S. 6966), 252. 
to create a — of officers in (see bill 8. 6968), 252. 


m to rec ty rks EDS messengers. of the mob le army 
(see bill 6882), 
to increase pay of 4 — dinram clerks” (see bill S. 
CNN 148 
Army Coast Artillery Corps: to increase authorized strength of 


(see bill S. 6967), 252. 

Army officers: for retirement 855 increased rank of Civil-War 
veterans 2 bill S. 6857), 81. 

mw Si Corps: to increase number of officers in (see Dill 


2. 
= transportation reserve corps: to create (see bill S. 6963), 
EO ay Oreg.: to erect public building at (see bill S. 7064), 
Beard, Stephen R.: to a nt = 932 S. 7415), 2303. 
Caro, for relict (oco. bill E. 7888) Y ) 
Council of national den defense: to establish, (i viu S. 6691), 5. 


Dahuff, Amos: for se anf (see bill S. 7 
„Thomas E.: to increase . ——— See bill S. 7181), 1126. 
Hamilton, John: to pension (see bill S. 7104), 868. 
Hampto: M MT II.: to increase pension (see bill S. M 3380. 
Herndon, do 3 S.: to increase pension (see bill ), 202. 
-: fo pension see DL S. 7004 J, 3549. 
Homestead e io law relative to (see bill S. 1414), 


Humphreys, Annie: to increase pension (see bill S. 7750), 5232. 
johnson. Jonas O.: to sees u% bill Ke 8 "EU 

ose Hannah: to on (see . 3380. 
Lamkin, hsion ( bim $. 6052), 


McLaughlin, Mary T.: to pension (sec bill S. 751). Lr gend 

Mellinger, George W.: for relief (sce bill S. 751 

Militia: to better provide for care and protection "i of propert 
ee by 3 E 3 for use of 253. 

ollala. tia Slough, O declare — — on 8, og? S. 7610) 


one State militia: to furnish transportation to Llanes 
d V Ag nance tion to - — S. 1215), 1541. 
Public to suet act relating to limitation of acreage (see 
IHE S. 7003 
tag ika Soar to pension (see bill S. 3. T238), 1829. 
Harold A.: to pension (see bill S. 7239), 1329. 
m eo: to place on retired list of ves (see bill 


Taylor. Milan A.: to pension bill S. 6990), 
, : to see 
Walker. cud to increa se pension ree or 8. 
Wells, W. R.: for relief (see MM , 868. 
ec deno . peint lating to system of 
rS re 
(8. Mos. 196), 2310. b -y 
Recess: for, 4306. 


phum nd sd mnalviduals, 49, di, dss” ATAT, 2209, 2477, 2785, 2830, 


Societies xi associations, 633, oc 3083. 
State legislatures, 2838, 3097, 4082, 4843. 


tion bill, 4203 4266, 4271, eg 4274, 4284, 4285, 
4286, A287, dass, 450 agin 480 a 4296, 4301, 
Articles of f War, 4301, 4302. f x 
stop-watch ee 4363, 4364, 4387. 


089). 635. 


veterinary service, 5339. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill—hospital buildings, 1551, 


Bolerot "Ar era 4948, 4949. 

on, 

Legislative, executive, a and rid aimes appropriation bill—designated 
employees of Senate, 

e a Academy phn SE bill, 4809, 4811, 4812, 4819, 
Puget Bound and Alaska steam aniy companies’ appeal, 1011. 
Standard barrel for apples, 5353. 

Sundr 2 FUA 8 on bill—Deschutes project, Oregon, 4199, 


The Dalles. Celilo Canal, 5400. 
Urgent * appropriation bill—Forest Service, 922, 923,- 


rtation of Army, 971, 972. 

War ma s to belligerent nations, 166. 
Reports made by, from 

Committee of” conference: 

Army appropriation bill (bill R. 20347), 4684, 5100, 5202, 
Mili Academy pet anne Y (bill H. R. 21328), 4507. 


Aids to navigation (Rept. cl (lept. 960), 2991: 


f 8920 2302. 
Duxbury Reef, Cal., 1. 
Lighthouse Service’ (Renk. 851), 901. 
Siusiaw River, Oreg., live-saving station (Rept. site 2991. 


Barger, Jacob (Rept. 1065) 

Coosa River, Ala., island 1 55 II. R. 17330), 2991. 

stig ton 18 6er with Panama-California Exposition (S. J. 
es. 1 È 

1 et pa in Ordnance Department Gar 023), 2302. 
ary gar of damaged uniforms (E t. 897), 1 A 

oH Charles G. (opt naor aS 

McDonald, Matthew ( R. 1192), 3099. 


See “ History of Bills." 
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CHAMBERLAIN—Continued. 
apporte made by, from 
ommittee on ‘Military Affairs: 
MA Anan of mobile army at maximum strength (Rept. 926), 


1925 C s appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21328; Rept. 
NN spleen ( A P lege endet c corps (Rept. 928), 2302. 
regon cu. e 
2 ETE lands Sx a an school ( 3302. 


t. 925) 
Rayfield, Charles H., alias Charles H. —— (Rept. 927), 
oa eT "d Civil War veterans with increased rank (Rept. 


896), 
Thanks of Co — officers of Army and Navy who served as 
members of T fathmia Canal Commission (Rept. 929), 2302. 
Committee on Pensio 
Dahuff, Amos ( "3 931), 


2302. 

Committee to Investigate Use of 'Telepost (S. Doc. 983), 5147. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

CHAMBERS, FANNY S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 873, 20562*). 


an mu SCORTE Sn DVD mex in Senate making appropria- 
on to cla [o 
Report of Court of claims « LA claim of (H. Doc. 1431), 681. 


CHAMP, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 21560). 

CHAMPLIN, VICTORY, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 

CHANCE, JEAN M., pension (see bill H. R. 19673). 

CHANDLER, GEORGE P., relief (see bill S. 1703*). 

CHANDLER, HARRISON T., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 828), 2835. 


CHANDLER, LAFA report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 103), 1155. 


Carr. LAIT M. (a Representative from New York). 
e 
aun ppointed on — — ——— 11, 137. 
resolutions 
y Thresher Alfred A.: oa m (see bill H. R. 21565), 4802. 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-Nay V 


CHANDLER, WILLIAM C., relief E Gh bill S. 2854*). 
CHANDLER, WILLIAM E., letter relative to increase of the Navy, 2305. 


CHANDONIA, dir aes T., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 680), 1155. 


CHAPEL, 11188. report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
„ A. 3 


CHAPIN, ALBERT T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17178, 19545*)., 
CHAPLAIN, ELIZABETH S., pension (see bill S. 7058). 
CHAPLIN, SYLVESTER, increase pension (see bills S. 6388, 7213*). 
CHAPMAN, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19809, 21037*), 
CHAPPELL, HIRAM F., increase pension (see bill S. 7704). 
CABE 8 848853. condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
CHART Pow? 20 of Court of Claims on claim of owner of 
. 1323), 44, 77. 


. ae C. amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
improvement of harbor at, 2657. 
Remarks in Senate and correspondence relative to navy yard at, 


4113. 
Repo e yo 8 for the dry dock at navy yard at (S. Doc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., donating old iron fence around Vance Park to the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence Chapter at (see bill 


8. 0403* 
Estimate or appropriation for rent of building for Government 
officials at = 1580), 3445. 


CHASE, PAULINE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20713). 

CHASE, SAMUEL D., relief (see bill S. 7151). 

CHASE, THOMAS J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21458). 

CHASE, ZALVA W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16191, 19545*). 

CHATEAU, KATE, relief (see bill H. R. 20126*). 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., donate condemned cannon to city of (see 
bill -8. 5495*). 


"CHEESE IT! WE SHOULD WORRY! IN GOOD OLD U. S. A.!“ 
verses entitled, 2894. 


CHELAN COUNTY, WASH., granting certain lands to school district 
No. 44 in (see bill S. 4146*). 

CHELF, P. W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 647), 250. 

CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS, text of pont of chemicals and Gye- 
stuffs committee to New York of American Chemical 
Society) (Appendix, 7). 

CHENY, LYDIA IRENE, increase pension (see bills S. 6452, 6980*). 

CHEROKEE, IOWA, donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill 8. 5495*). 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, remarks in House relative to appropriations for 
fortifications at mouth of, 4425. 

CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE Se amendment in Senate to 
negotiate for purchase of, 

Remarks in House relative to 3 for purchase of, 1652. 


CHEER & OHIO 9 RAILWAY CO. allow them to 
ridge Ohio River (see bills S. 6687; H. R. 10428*). 


CHESAPEAKE, & POTOMAC T RLEPHONE CO., annual report of (H. 
Docs. 1489, 1534), 1599, 1678, 2771, 2835. " ( 


— PREPARATIVE MEETING OF FRIENDS, letter on subject 
of peace received from, 3956. 


CHEUVRONT, WILLIAM M., relief (see bill H. R. 21344). 
CHEVIS, W. C., article relating to Christmas written by, 622. 
CHEW, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bills S. 6476, 7566*). 


3l 
CHICAGO; 5 — amendment in Senate relative to construction of 
brea! ter in harbor at, 2304. 


Bill to remit duties on articles imported for exhibition purposes 
A the Coliseum Co. at (see bill H. R. 21305). 

= 1 t e building for customs barge service at (see bill H. R. 

Bill for vd United States unused barge office at (see bill 


H. 
Bill for relief of certain exhibitors at the National Dairy 2 
on account of cattle detained in quarantine (see bill H. R. 


21443). 
eer on of deficiency appro; geri for mail-conveying machin- 
ry in post office "4 (B. Doc. » 610) ge 
Joint ON to s tion of the Federal re« 
Serve bank in (see H. J. ). 
Memorial of Chicago Federation of Labor for an investigation 


of the Post Office Miren t (Appendix, 615). 
emorial of Legislature f lows for investivation of the Union 
Stock Yards at, 3546. 


rial ES against reduction of salaries of mail 
collectors in post office at, 3622. 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for improvement of 
harbor at, 1884, 1894 
Remarks in ien and correspondence relative to Federal re- 
serve bank at, 1979—1996. 
rt of of education relative to conditions on the laka 
excursion steamers plying out of, 1600. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY Co,, 20805 2^" 
counts of (see bills S. TUNE 1198; H. R. 13*, 20801, 20802). 
Memorial of Legislature of Bouth Dakota rative to construc. 
tion of bridge across Missouri aes by, 4081. 

CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA RAILWAY CO. 
adjust accounts of (see bills S. tise. H. R. 20778). 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE (newspa , editorial entitled “I one =r 

gation v. Stealing — money appearing in. 183 j 
CHICKASAW INDIANS. See INDIANS. 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS. See Navy. 
CHILD . — article Pcr in the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer on subject o 338. 
2 to n coe transportation of products of (see bill 


law relating to, i 
David Clark on Subject of (Appendix, 169). 
ae I W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17504, 


CHILLICOU E ILL, donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


7 donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
CHILOCCO RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 
CHILSON, MAYME, pension (see bill S. 7418). 
CHILTON, WILLIAM E. (a Senator from West Virginia). 
Attended, 108. 


trom service on Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 5508, 


et 2 i bill, 4197. 
vil aj — 
“and Joint e ^ introduced 


Bills and bu 
Lug 18841. Vas ud igs einen cost of public building at (see bill 
Quos, § e YT : for relief (see bill S. T695), 4204 
Shes granting m of honor to (see bill S. 1210); 


UC UE to pension (see bill S. 7659), 3874 
Unie ver: to allow b across (see bill S. 7640). 3626. 


en i of mestre? L7 print Address of ambassador from Argen- 
85 or 
Petitions à d —— (8; Do, pres 
an 
Societies an peers 
pd W. Va., public building, 5354. 
Government —— x 
Judicial code 543, 1544, 154. 


cert reae 1542, 
uc ET ap ropriation bii Dirèctor of Hygienic Labora- 
t Virginis industries (Appendix, 778, 779). 
rom 


558 9887 40 to print treatise by Chauncey 


Ju . 

Judicial Code amendment (Rept. 847), s 

Salary of auditor of Supreme Court of District of Columbia 
(Rept. 974), 3548. 

Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CHINA, amendment in Senate to allow Town Chu 

conduct party of Chinese residents on Unites "States to, 4089. 

Bill to regulate practice of pharmacy aan the sale "m in 
consular districts o f United States in (see bill S. 1*) 

Bill to supplement existing 1 lation relative to United States 
court for (see bill H. R. 2 )- 

8 rc ER relating to the open-door policy in (see H. J. 


5 

Remarks D. House and 0 2878 428= relative to relations be- 
tween China and Japan 

Remarks in House relative re to United States consulate and other 


public offices at 
Resolution of in d tive to recent demands of other Gov- 


ernments made upon Government of (see H. Res. 728). 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION, further regulate (see bills 8. 6775; H. R. 
20087, 21008). 


CHIPMAN, JOSEPH, resolution in House zeterring claim of estate to 
Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591*). 

CHIPPEWA INDIAN. See INDIANS. 

CHOATE, ORVILLE, increase pension (see bills S. 5863, 6980*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “History of Bills.” ^ 
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CHOATE, STILLMAN, increase pension (see bill S. 7651). 
CHOCEY, PETER P., increase pension (see bill S. 6933). 
CHOCTAW INDIANS. See INDIANS. 
CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER, FLA. AND ALA., remarks in House 
relative to appropriation for improvement of, 1710. 
CHRISMAN, MARY C., pension (see bill H. R. 20756). 
CHRISSINGER, ISAAC M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21371). 
CHEUNTHAN 8 remarks in Senate and correspondence relating 
to, 1021-1 
CHRISTIANSON, BERNARD, pension (see bill H. R. 19846). 
Bills to increase pension (see bills S. 7068, 7597*). 


piece ye DAY, article written hy W. C. Chevis on subject of, 622. 
pia = make, 148837) MORE or rural letter carriers (see bills 


‘CHRISTY, CYRUS D., “iti pension (see bill H. R. 19463). 
CHURCH, CHARLES W., relief (see bill H. R. 13388*). 
CHURCH, DENVER 8. (a Representative from California). 


Attended, 
Bills and joint "resolutions introduced by 
Bakersfield, Cal., Korn County Mutual 1 and Loan Asso- 
ciation of: for relief (see bill H. Ua ae 
Federal tariff commission : to create 1 Ern 1. 2009 1277. 
Gilbert, Julius L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R 71207. 


2432. 
Petitions and papers presented by. from 

Citizens and individuals, 79. 

Remarks by, on 

Immigration—veto message, 3053. 

uc made by, [ton 

ommittee on the Public Lands: 

or gas lands (Rept. 1277), 1484. 
Wine Ellery os (Rept. 1266), 1276. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CHURCHES: 3 Federal Council of Churches of Christ (see 
t Bil to ‘prohibit interstate commerce in products branded with 
name of any church, religious denomination, society, or asso- 
ciation (see bill H. R. 20500). 
CHURCHILL, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills S. 2006, 7566*). 
CHUTE, LEVI. increase pension (see bills H. R. 19650, 20502*). 
CINOINNASI OHIO, donate condemned cannon to Union Veteran Le- 
gion of (see bill S. 5495*). 
CINCINNATI EA AUS) s MACKINAW RAILROAD CO, relief (see 
CIRCUIT COURTS. See Courts OF UNITED STATES. 
CITIES, table showing indebtedness of certain, 1167. 
CITIZEN SOLDIERY. See also MILITIA. 

* 8 reserve and defensive force of (see bill H. R. 
CITIEENE, 5 Mr them to bridge Mississippi River (see 
CETIZENSHIP, amendment in Senate making appropriation for investi- 

gation and promotion of efficient instruction in, 
CITRUS CANKER, appropriation for eradication of ae e bill S. 6779). 
Estimate of appropriation for eradication of (H. Doc. 1237), 40. 

Remarks in Senate relative to eradication of, 919 

CITY, ROSCOE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14703, 20634*). 


CITY GOVERNMENT print paper by Le Roy Hodges on subject of (see 


CITY & Boer ricas RAILWAY oF ee annual re- 
rt of (H. Doc. 1544), 2827, 


CIVIC TRAINING IN SCHOOLS, Rede | br Wilson L. Gill on subject 
Y f (S. Doc. 662), 492. 


CIVIL SERVICE, article by Daniel c Roper entitled The Reward 
he Superannuate,” 5408. 
pi to segregate white employees from colored employees in 
(see bill H. R. 20329). 
Data relating to appointments by Executive order in, 4885. 
Remarks in Howe rd EE of retirement of employees in. 
Report of Mr. anon relative to proposed retirement of 


CIVIL vi COMMISSION, estimates of deficiency appropriation 
r (H Does. 1197, 1202), 39. 

Message E^ President transmitting annual report of (H. Doc. 

Report F Felative 1 to purchase of typewriting machines for (H. Doc. 


Report St travel expenses of officers and employees of (H. Doc. 


T), 99 
Report concerning useless papers in office of (H. Doc. 1547), 2827. 


CIVIL WAR. Mg. claims for A bounty, and allowances for service 
in e bill H. R. 21504 
Pill to equalize bounties of soldiers of (see bill H. 20242), 
n to provide 17 for Confederate veterans "y (see bills S. 
Petition favoring change of name of, 188. 
Statistics relative to, 4055. 


CIVIL WAR PENSIONS. See PENSIONS, 


CIVIL WAR MID. OFFICERS' 
(see f 
CLAIMS. See also COURT OF CLAIMS; INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS, 
Amendment in Senate to bill qi. R. 8846) making appropriation 
to pay certain specified, 1703 
Amendment in Senate to ndjudicate claims of trust companies 
and others for refund of certain war-revenue taxes, 4844. 
Amendment in Senate for | denna of certain claims for losses 
in Alaska arising out of vernment coal investigations, 4844. 
Bill making ars on to pay specified war claims (see bill 


——— debate in House on the war claims bill, 5471. 
debate in Senate on the war claims bill, 5287, 5303. 


RETIRED LIST, create 


CLAIM Cont nued. > 


Bil” for | AA A Poa — for pay, bounty, and allowances for 


Civil War service (see bill H. R. 21504). 
Estimates of appropriation to pa pay certain damage claims arising 
under the Navy partment ( Docs. 1352, 1477), 198, 1276. 


Estimate of appropriation for spovment of claims for emer zig 
— by regular troops at n Antonio, Tex. (S. Doc. 937), 

Join resolution to investigate claims of American citizens grow- 
ing out of insurrection in Mexico (see H. J. Res. 414). 

Letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting claims for dam- 
de Ere under the Coast and Geodetic Survey (H. Doc. 

Letter of & Lr LCS of 1870). 3444 ranam Saad list of allowed 


SHE 1579) 
Letters of 33 xp "Treasury transmitting 1i uate of judgments 
* 959; H. Docs. 


rendered by Court = Claims (8. 
1577, 1581), 3445, 4 8 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting statement of claims 
125 ae arising under the Lighthouse Service (H. Doc. 
„ 75. 
Letter of Secretary of War transmitting list of claims which 
have been settl a 


under the river and harbor act of 1910 (H. 
Doe. 1557). 2981. 


Memorial of Legislature of North Carolina to repeal loyalty re- 
quirement in, 2990. 
Report of Court of Claims on cases dismissed on preliminary 
question of loyalty (H. Doc. in la 5494. 
Resolution to adjudicate — c 125 d AM of duties 
paid on imported artificial sil 
88 oo sundry Lo Aly = to ong A ‘Claims (see H. 
es. 
Resolutions to correct errors in certain resolutions referring 
sundry claims to Court of Claims (see II. Res. 727, 733*, 734*). 
CLAMORGAN, JACQUES, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21591). 
CLANCY, JOHN R. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Jones, William H.: to pension (eee, bill H. 9 292. 
Alfred E.: for rellef (see bill on R. Pise: 63), 3446. 
O'Donnell, Jobn PS 2 ne pension (see bill a 21231), 2536. 
Welch, Frank E.: ension (see bill H. H. 21222) 2536. 
Votes of. "See YEA- RU Ax VOTES. 


CLAPP, MOSES E. (a Senator from Minnesota). 
At tended, 166. 
pointed content, ptt. 4964, 5165. 
ire p pedidos DR bn: 
clency a priation 
of Ind dian vase and Treati 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 202, 1750. 
Immigration: bill (H to regulate, 864, 863. 
Indian appropriation bill, 5087, 5105. 
Navy appropriation bill, 4611. 
Bills an dome resolutions introduced b 
Buck, Anna: to pension (see bill S V 5023). 201. 
Chicago, St. Pau rine ee & Omaha Railway Co.: to adjust 
accounts of (see bill S. 7196), 1 
Clark, Mary E.: to increase ALES dese bill as AINE 383. 
to increase pension (see bill S Ke 
Gorman, James: to increase pension (see bill 5 721 N 
Johnson, William E.: for relief (see bill x 355552 
Miller, Mra. George À.: for relief (see bill S. 692 ‘oy 
Mississippi River: to ‘allow bridge across (see bill S. 22042), 490, 
1 employment 5 E establish in Department of 
bor (see bill S. 7725), 
Petitions and papers LE — 
Citizens and individuals, 634. "963, 71120, 3814. 
Societies and associntions, 434. 
State 3 3083. 
Remarks by, 
Army ‘appropriation bill, 4391. 
Caucus rule, 3854. 
Committees of Senate, 390. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1897, 1398, 1750. 
Dee of Soe half-and-half system, 1116, 1117, 1118, 
District of Columbia prohibition, 1737. 
Government merchant marine, 3265, 3299. 
Immigration, 350, 755, 756, 789, 841. 842. 850, 863, 864, 865, 8 
in 20, 1898. 4001. 490 p 4823, 848245 4825. 4826. 4827. 1828. 
, 4903, 4917, 4918, 4919, 4921, 4922, 
1023: puaa; 5087, 5157. 


Navy appr opriation bill George W. Littlebnles, 4611. 
plue ing board, 4624, 4689. 
Post Office 8 bill postmasters and assistant post- 
masters, 
rural mail carriers, 4448, 4449. 
Retirement of Federal judges. 4396. 
Speech of President, 1692, 1694. 
Reports iy made by, from 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 
Red Lake Indian Reservation Forest Reserve (Rept. 8 3773. 
Tuscarora Nation of New York Indians (Rept. 918), 17 
Winnebago, Omaha, Ponca, and Santee Sioux Indian 8 
in Nebraska eg ul 919} ae 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- 
CLARE, WILLIAM A. N, ieee muon (see bilis S. 7314, 7598*)., 
CLAREMONT, N. H., erect public bullding at (see bill H. R. 20558). 


CLAREMORE, OKLA., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
S. 5495*). 


Amie 
uml for indexing volume 3 


CLARK, AI, increase pension (see bills S. 7219, 7402*). 
CLARK, ALPHEUS W., increase pension (see bills S. 6131, 7597*). 


The * indicates bills acted.upon.. See History. of Bills.“ 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD INDEX. 


eet} 


CLARK, ANNIA, increase pension (see bills S. 7505, 7598*). 

CLARK, BENJAMIN, increase pension (see bills S. 5132, 7402*). 
CLARK, BENJAMIN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 5828*). 
CLARK, CHAMP a Representative from Missouri). See also SPEAKER, 


Attended 
Article by John T le Graves on (Appendix, 748 
rticle by Jol emple Y poenas 1. 22 718), 2482. 


Bilis ‘und Joint teadlutions miroduced i by 
ler, Maroni N.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20866), 
Gorman, Fredrica: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20567), 
wer L b goes Geet TE PEU Fo 
292. ' 


— n Daniel B.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20568), iia 
i of 1 ap balding, 3487. bill—board of education, 4658. 


, 3214. 


Votes ST EA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CLARK, setter AL, relief (see bill S. 28827). 
CLARK, 8 D. (a Senator from Wyoming). 
Appointed conferee, 4559. 
nde inted on funeral committee, 136. 
Ame 


ents offered by, 
n dee M bill (S. 6856) for Government purchase of, 


Bills Bs oint resolutions 3 
K. 4 to increase 8 (see M Es 


, 


seid 


endall, Mary R.: 9085 s 
Mahar, Arthur: “to ee pen (see bill S 2230 
Petitions and papers 351 
. —— and in 2 os N 16, 8 633, 2991, 3380. 


tin es and associations, 4885. 
cuftural EOD ARA age ver distribution, 4570. 


funds, 
intment of Federal nudges, de 4842 


Dis MUR of Columbia -and-) halt system, 1177, 1178. 


Indian TO nion A 4832, 4900, 4914, 4924 
965. 4929 9; 4930, 4967, pr A00, 4970, 4972, 4978, 


'Flathead es tion project, 4936, 4987, 4941. 


Judicial Code ‘amendments, 
Legislative. 3 and "judicial 11785 puation bill, 4169, 4170. 


cler. 5 4174, 


Oil ius lands, 6194, X ai d 
or gas, an 
Pensions widows, 2405, 42406 


Personal 3 3842 3. 

Post Office ap ppropriation be at mail carriers, 4458, 4454. 

Retirement o 4394, 4895, 4390. 

Suspension of rules, 1511 

Urgent deficiency appropriation i bill—Forest Service, 926, 927. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 


CLARK, DAVID, text of speech on subject of child labor delivered by 
(Appendix, 169). 


CLARK, ELLEN HAMMOND, pension (see bills S. 7562 ; H. R. 21225). 
CLARK, FELIX, inerease pension (see bills H. R. 18508, 20562*). 
CLARK, FRANK (a Representative from Florida). 
Attended, —. 
Appointed conferee, aes 
Leave of absence granted to, 899, 4745. 
Bills and oint resolutions introduced by 
An ^ e Etta Adair; to increase’; pension (see bill H. R. 20909), 
Burea ET WC Government architecture: to establish (see bill H. R. 
Public Datidinos : to amend act to enl » improve increase 
gost, and purchase sites for (see bills 39, 20738), 
Suwanee River, Fla, to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 


FON 21315), 3079. 
elitions 
Citizens and individuals 4245, 2783 2163, 4446. 
Remarks by, o: 
Bath, Cen public build ag 
Cnrlisle, Pa post office, 
Goldfogle, 5 8 75 M.: con n onal:serviees of (Appendix, 404). 


unction, Colo., public building, 1773, 1774. 
Intermarriage of w hites and negroes, 1362. 
Private calendar, 3519. 
St. Lucie ee i improvement, 1982. as ER 1675, 1676. 
St. ag. d 86, 1787, 2193. 

lic ual 3421. 


MoBolule, Hawaii, 1 public building (see S. 5295; Rept. 1430), 


TIC L5 on ees Buildings and Grounds: 
Binghampton, N "ES UE en vis get (Re — 25 1401), 3763. 
Borne 8 "8 oan fer bl paid 

ureka rin u c 
Garden diu. — dann ae 4294894 4008. 
Long Beach, Men public ing (i apy. dt 
Oakland, Ca e buil 372), 3 
Public Taane "Rept: 142 
Votes of See YEA-AN Y VOTES. 


CLARK, FRANK M., e. (see bill H. R. 20855). 
CLARK, GEORGE P., pension (see bills H. R. 17756, 19545*). 
CLARK, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills S. 6232, 7598*). 


ed 


CLARK, JAMES S., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 13240*) 
CLARK, JOHN F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17819, 19545*). 
CLARK, JOHN W., pension (see bills H. R. 1031, 19545*). 
CLARK, JOSEPH L., increase pension (see bill S. 7630). 
CLARE, JOSEPHUS, inerease pension (see bill H. R. 20444). 
CLARK, LEROY W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20378). 
CLARK, MARY, pension (see bill H. R. 20054). 
CLARK, MARY E., increase pension (see bills S. 7008, 7312, 7566*). 
CLARK, MATILDA D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17820, 21089*)4 
CLARK, ROBERT S., increase pension (see bills S. 5822, 6980*). 
CLARK, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills S. 7183, 7598"). 
CLARK, TOBIAS, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19785. 
CLARK, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 1397, 19545*). 
CLARKE, AMBROSE A., pension (see ‘bill H. R. 21142). 
CLARKE, JAMES P. (a "Senator from Arkansas) 

Attended, 194. 

Credentials presented, 

870 8808 tendering ‘hanks of Senate as President pro tempore 

Amendments offered by, 
Deficiency appro: Tlation bill: post-office building at Forrest City, 


ublic building at Forrest City, Ark., 5096. 
Motions a HEC offered by 


Adjourn: to, 
rohant et: De o recommit bil (S. 6858) for Government 
p 2 
“Recess: tor; $106. 3253. 
Remarks by, 
Atten anes of absent Senators, 2932, 2938. 
Government merchant ‘marine—amendmen’ 
structions, 3252, 3253. 
amendments of House, 2934. 
coast shipping, 4014. 
motion to recomm t, 8845. 
Personal 6 caucus, 294 
Rules of Senate eo Uing 1 of STATS] 3317, 3318. 
limitations o of te, 
Tillman, Mr.: farewell a m y or 4809. 
Votes of. ‘See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CLARKE, WILLIAM H., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19825). 
CLAY, HENRY, increase pension (see bills S. 6543, 1218*). 


CHAT FOOT: HORATIO C. (a Representative from Ohio). 


Bills and joint "resolutions 3 by 
* William J.: to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 20938), 


679. 
Black, Charles: to increase pension (see m zi R. 1 A 
Branadum Abraham: to pension (see bill H 21188), 23 
Cutright, John H : to increase pension (see EU H. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. drin 
14 $034 Joseph B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


2147 
2 remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


t to recommit with in- 


Donnells, Joseph: 
1679. 


21340), "rào. 
Jones, C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. cc d^ 3924. 
Roseboom, acob J.: to increase pension (see bill H. 20942), 
Steinmetz, neng to pension (see bill H. R. 21189 NOM: 
vic Wesley A.: to increase pension (see bill R. 20943), 


and pa; 
Citizens ier d individuals, 4. 306. rom 
5 tio t (Appendix, 324) 
m ation—veto messa, . 
Votes of. s YEA-AND-NAY VOTES p 


CLAYTON, CHARLES, increase 3 (see bills H. R. 18434, 2103757). 
CLEGG, SARAH M., pension (see bill S. 6769). 


NTS, BUGENE F., pension (see bills S. 7023; H. R. 11209, 
21089*). : 


CLEMENTS, GEORGE R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 682), 1155. 


CLEMMONS, JESSE J., relief (see bill S. 7528). 
CLEMONS, MAHALA, increase pension (see bill S. 7029). 
CLERK M HO 8. 28. report of receipts and expenditures (H. 
Letter submit list of reports to be made to Congress by 
public officers (H. Doc. 1329), 123. 
CLERKIN, MARY, relief (see bill S. 7305). 


CLEVELAND, CARRIE XI., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 693), 1155. 


CLEVELAND, GROVER, Presidential veto message on subject of immi- 
gration, 3064. 


CLEVELAND, JACKSON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20588). 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, amendment in Senate making a appropriation for 
installation of mail chutes in public building a 50. 
bridge west arm of 


CLEVELAND YACHT CLUB, allow them to 
Rocky River, Ohio (see bilis S. 7404; H. R. 19078*). 


CLEVENGER n C., Increase pension (see bills S. 7621; H. R. 


CLEVINGER, JEMIMA R., report of Court of ‘Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 840), 2835. 


CLIFFORD, EMERY W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19835, 
20562"). y 


c 408. „purchase site for public building at (see bill H. R. 


CLIFTON, MAHALA, pension (see bill H. R. 21231). 


The. t indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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CLINE, N E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
aum, e (a, Representative from Indiana). 
Appointed conferee, 4867. 
airman Committee of the Whole, 3758, 4021. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Black m William P.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 


1958 2. 
r. Abraham: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 


Gindles) 
20705), 1277. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21166), 


dase John P.: 
Truesdell, Allie: to paron, dnte bill H. R. 19659), 78. 


5 ie s, oo 


arks, b 
appropria non bill—road m3 2495. 
ting consular appropriation —boundary line, 
and Canada, 4159. 
Consular Service, 4150, 4153, 4214. 
Mexican Boundary Commission, 4157. 
Waterways Commission, 4 
Navy appropriation amet Ia 2121. 
Pension payments (appena, 417). 
Ten Eyck, Peter G.: speech Dias 3 13). 
Woman suffrage ( e (Appendix, 102 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- s 
CLINE, JURIAH, increase pension (see bills S. 6874, 7213*). 
CLINE, SCHUYLER C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21017). 
CLINGERMAN, MARTHA P., pension (see bills H. R. 15409, 19545*). 
Cd oon donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


CLINTON MO? donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


CLINTON, SARAH A., relief (see bill S. 604*). 

CLOCK, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19178, 19545*). 
CLOTURE. See SENATE. 

CLOUD, JAMES, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21497). 

CLOUSTON, JAMES M., relief (see bill H. R. 20861). 

CLOUTS JOHN; report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 884), 


CLOVER PLANTS, ma 
ing (see bill S. 6| 
9 P. (a 3 from Maryland). 
tend 
Bills ee joint resolutions introduced by 
Bacon, Sophie: to pension (see bil H. uw xd ae 
Boyle, Ann E. H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 209 ò), 1897. 
Distilleries- to amend law relative to surveys of (see bill H. R. 
P nper AADA gus pe n: of estate (see bill H. R. 20910), 1597. 
etitions and papers from 
Citizens n indt Pidaals. ast 554. 
PEDE E and associations, 1598. 
Remarka 
Curtis! Day Channel improvement, 1659. 
National prohibition, 508 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
COAL. See also Navy 
Resolution to ‘investigate quality of coal sold to consumers (see 


Res. ). 
Resolution to investigate the relative merits of various coals for 
use of the Government (see H. Res. 750 
Statistics relative to shipments of coal from England to neutral 
countries, 799. 


COAL LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS. 
COAL MINE STRIKE. See COLORADO. 
COALGATE, OKLA., erect public building at (see bill S. 7529). 


COATING. Lr i report of subcommittee of Committee on Naval 
‘airs in Senate relative to coal-suppl Do on Atlantic 
S soath of Cape Hatteras (S. Doc. 982), 550 


COALMAN, FRANK, increase pension (see bill H. R. ns 
COAN, DANIEL W., increase pension (see bill S. 7057). 


COAN RIVER, VA., report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. Doc. 
1457), 736. 


COAST AND EUDETIS SURVEY, annual rp of 1447. Dos 1391). 
Annual report of expenditures for (H. 
Bi > 2841825. or construct vessels A (See buts B . 7108*; 


X of [rni MER of Commerce transmitting claims for dam- 
ages arising under (H. Doc. 1349), 162. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. See Army. 


COART. * See also ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS, 
to gre nee (see bill H. R. 20691). 
Pe olstion of inquiry relative to diameter and range of P S in 
fortifications of United States proper (see H. Res. 


COAST GUARD, create (see bill S. 2337*). 
Bill to construct two revenue cutters (see bill S. 6829*). 
BHL to establish life-saving station near Duxbury Reef, Cal. (see 


ill H. R. 77 

Bill to establish ite-Saving st sation near mouth of Siuslaw River, 
Oreg. (see bill H. R. 8904 

Bill to provate boat to replace the Hartley at San Francisco, 
Cal. bill H. R. 21 

Estimate rot appropriation for (H. Doc. 1551), 2827. 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury ger ig ag an item ae oe 
tion relating to salaries for office of Boe. 8 

Memorial of Philadelphia Maritime Ex 
create, 1965. 

Remarxs in House relative to . for, 3441, 4869. 


6540 appropriation to investigate insects attack- 


ty relatis 7 bin to 


COBB, BUELL M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21282), —4 
COBB, J., papers withdrawn in House, 161. 

COBB, WILLIAM McKINLEY, pay (see H. Res. 692*). 

COBLEIGH, LILLIAN G. W., pension (see bill H. R. 21209). 

COCAIN, CATHARINE, pension (see bill H. R. 21495). 

COCCARO, ANTHONY J., relief (see bill H. R. 19781). 
COCHENOUR, J. S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20059). 

POCHE TS emir P., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 18387, 


COCHRAN, JAMES A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4466, 19545*). 
COCHE EU m FRANKLIN, increase pension (see bills S. 5391, 


COCHRAN, SAMUEL C., pension (see bills S. 5999, 6981*). 
COCKINGS, THOMAS G., pension (see bill H. R. 20125). 
CODMAN, BORERT, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 


CODY, WILLIAM F., appoint on Capitol police force (see H. Res. 739). 
COENTIES REEF. See East River, N. Y. 


COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, bills to increase bun omnia om for public 
building at (see bills S. 7045; H. R. 1990 


COFFEY, MARY A., pension (see bill H. R. 21016). 

COFFIN, MARY E., pension (see bills H. R. 20539, 21037*). 
COFFMAN, VICTORIA, relief (see bill H. R. 9734*). 
COGLEY, BESSIE M., pension (see bill S. 7019). 


9 N. Y. bill to increase appropriation for public building at 
see bill H. R. 21184*). 


onu EDWARD D., papers withdrawn in Senate, 4550. 


COINS € come” bill for coinage of certain gold and silver 
in ‘commemoration of the Panama-Pacific International 
pros (see bill S. 6039*). 
Bill for X, of a souvenir silver dollar in commemoration 
TE ie à on of memorial to William McKinley (see bill H. R. 


COLBATH, JOHN S., increase pension (see bills S. 6223, 6980*). 
COLBURN, EUGENE E., papers withdrawn in Senate, 2305. 

COLBY, DAVID HARRISON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20200). 
COLBY, WHITMAN M., inerease pension (see bills S, 5638, 6980*), 
COLE, ALONZO, increase pension (see bills S. 7438, 7598*). 

COLE, CHARLOTTE, pension (see bill H. R. 19857). 

COLE, DANIEL R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20314). 

COLE, MARE E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 882), 


COLE, NELLY, increase pension (see bill S. 7348). 

COLE, SAMUEL L., increase pension (see bills S. 5983, 6980*), 

COLE, THOMAS F., pension (see bill H. R. 19926). 

COLEMAN, JOSEPH W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19968). 

COLEMAN, MARTHA F., increase pension (see bills S. 6018, 6980*). 

COLEMAN, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills S. 6498, 6980*). 

COLEMAN, TEX., bill to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21402). 

COLHOUN, GUSTAVUS, relief of estate (see bill S. 7272). 

COLISEUM COMPANY. See CHICAGO, ILL. 

COLLEGE PARK, GA., bill to donate condemned cannon to Georgia 
Military Academy at (see bill S. 5495*). 


COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS, bill re- 
R 2 : 3 extension work in Arkansas (see bill 
Letter of Secretary of ret ag i Do 5 ger report of 
disbursements on account of (H. Doc. 345, 80 pe 
Memorial of Legislature of South iR Padre to agricul- 
tural extension work of, 4265. 


SOLERE SACO report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 695), 


COLLETT, A. J., resolution in House referring claim to Court of 
claims (See H. Res. 591*). 


COLLETT, F. G. AND B. B., letter relative to FLA Tak rh for pur- 
chase of lands for homeless Indians in ifornia, 4914. 


COLLER, 5 (a Representative from Mississippi.) 
S Appointed teller, 1894. 

ents offered ed by t to 
River and harbor appropriation 2 55 1893. 


Bills more oint resolutions introduced 
wrence: to increase 3 (see bill 55 R. 20288), 617. 
E ‘John = for relief of estate (see bill H. R . 20911), 1597. 
el. River improvement, 1893, 1894. 
votes of. ee YHA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


COLLIERS (magazine), editorial entitled “Still hungry for pork” 
appearing in, 183. 

COLLINS, EDWARD F., increase pension (see bills S. 6824, 75097). 

COLLINS, HENRY H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18111, 20643*). 

COLLINS, JENNIE O., increase pension (see bills S. 6992, 7402*). 


COLLINS, JOHN K., pension (see pills H. R. 18753, 19545*). 
COLLINS, MARY, pension (see bill H. R. 20623). 
COLLINS, MARY F., pension (see bill S. 7589). 

COLLINS, NOAH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20227). 


o in Senate relative to ratification of pending treaty 
w 


Remarks in House and statements concerning negotiations of 
United States with (Appendix, 17). 


The * indicates bills acted upon.. See “ History of Bills.” 
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Jo 


COLORADO, Memorial of legislature favoring bill to establish the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 3544 
8 : m i Meg gr ue ud correspondence relating to 
e mining indus n 
Remarks in ouso ADM ppan lishment of Rocky Mountain 
National Park in 9. 
Report of Joi TUE of the Committee on Mines and Mining 
18800 8218 on investigation of the mine strike in (H. Doc. 
Statistica rel . to mountain peaks in, 1792. 


ae rro relief of certain forest rangers at (see bill 
COLORADO NATIONAL FOREST, memorial of Longmont Commercial 
5 relative to construction of roads and tralls in, 
COLORADO RIVER, letter of Secretary of Treasu renger transmitting 
pory on proposed plan for protection of lands and 6e 1470). Ne 
1193. 1379. Valley, Cal. against overflows in (H. 
COLORADO RIVER RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 
COLORED PEOPLE, ammendment in Senate maxing SPD D for 
erection of national home for aged and infirm, 
Bill for celebration of fus semicentennial anniversary of the act 
of emancipation of slaves (see bill S. 7302). 
Joint resolution . of "race att for Government exhibit of 


progress of the colo race at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition (see S. J. Res. 106*). 
COLPOYS, JOHN B., mentioned, 2220. 
COLQUITT, O. B., letter relative to price of cotton, 255. 
in Remarks in House and D. port of interview relating to Presi- 
dent Wilson's policies, 6 (Appendix, 54.) 
COLT, LEBARON B. (a Senator SOR Rhode Island). 
A 8 Fasi 
mendments o. 
5 code: PI dE. n. 76600 Ra amend, 1843. 
a nt resolutions introdu 
3 Hattie E.: to increase pension {eee bill S. 7501), 2656. 
Reid, Fannie: to increase pension (see bill S 7583), 3086. 
Searle, Mary E.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7330), 1843. 
Petitions and papers “presented b PP nee 
ag es inn associations, 3: 
Rema A 
pictor merchant marine, 1835, 3245, 3348. 
Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3323. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
COLUMBIA 8 "uev of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
of (H. Doc. 1304), 44, 76. 
COLUMBIA, TENN., amendment in Senate making appropriation to 
pay claim of Christian Church of, 625. 
Report of te of Claims on claim of Christian Church at (H. 
oc, 1 ), 39. 


COLUMBIA AMNES WARH., 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND LYING- 983 ASYLUM, 
estimate of appropriation for (H. Doc. 1474), 1093 
Ls INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, Mr. 
Shafroth appointed in Senate to be a director of, 5251. 
COLUMBIA RIVER, OREG. AND WASH., amendment in Senate mak- 
ing appropriation for im rovement of, 2304. 
Amendment in Senate mak 38515 appropriation for construction of 
a dredge for improving, 2 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for improvement of, 


2851. 
Bill to establish fish-cultural stations on (see bill S. 4854). 
Memorial of Legislature of Oregon relative to salmon and other 
food fishes in, 4683. 
COLUMBIAN INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, directors on part of 
House appointed and excused, 3155. 


COLVIN, JOHN E., pension (see bills H. R. 16589, 19545*). 
COMBS, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21502). 
COMBS, HANBILL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20259). 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, address delivered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury on subject of the merchant marine (S. Doc. 
713), 1330, 1534, 
Address delivered by Representative Alexander, of Missouri, be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Commerce on subject of the Gov- 
ernment ship-purchase bill 5 112). 
Address 2 by George W. Norris on bist of Government 
ownership of steamship dines 2307. . 
Amendments in Senate to bills (S. 5259, W to establish 
vg lines, 902, 964, 1011, 4602 1285, 1542, 1703, 1747, 
5, 2310, 2446, 2588, '2590, 2591, 2851, 2868, 3080, 
3550, 3086. 
Amendment in Senate to increase 0 for clerk hire in 
offices of shipping commissioners, 
Bills to establish 5 lines (see bills S. 5259, 6856“, 
7552“; H. R. 20815, 21475). 
Debate m 8 on bills to establish steamship lines, 2804, 3185, 
2200 4182, 4677, 5201 (Appe ndix, 
249 2015 Bit d, 311, 380, 991. 396, 402, “47, 469, 489, 516, 


904—919, 


donate condemned cannon to (see bill 


Debate: in Senate on bills to 8 h 1817. 1515 lines 
061, 1062, 1095-1118, 1285, 17 9, 1943, 1999. 
2027, 2028, 2082, 2208, 2310, 2924. 2366, 2434, 2446, 2538, 
2592, 2621, 2780, 2943, 3007, 3011, 3089; 3230; 3282. 3354, 
3369, 3375, 3381, 3557 3627, 8701, 3102; 3851, 3931; 4001; 
5295 (Appendix, 598, 769), 
Bill to promote welfare of American seamen (see bill S. 136*). 
Bills to amend law relative, to certificates of inspection of steam 
vessels (see bills S. 7261“; H. R. 20107“). 
pili to doe for Provisional. c certificates of registry of vessels 
abroad (see bill 8686* 
Bill to better regulate the serving of of licensed officers in the mer- 
chant marine (see bill H 
BU dig) end law relative to ERU Of vessels (see bill H. R. 


COMMEROR AND NAVIGATION—Continued. 
Bill to 75 late ocean transportation rates (see bill S. 7600). 
Bill providing for construction of naval auxiliaries and for their 
3 4200 as merchant vessels in time of peace (see bill H. R. 


Bin for esiste and enrollment of wrecked foreign-built vessels 
see bill S. 2335*). 


Bill to encourage private enterprise and capital in upbuilding 
the merchant marine (see lo S. 7436). 

Bills m . motor boats (see bills S. 7215, 

Bills to regulate signals to be used on rated b; 
e of United States power squa S. 6977, 


7147) 
en i repeal Limp on forelgn- -built vessels owned by Ameri- 
18685* 


(see 

Bil, 20 appoint shipping "(see bill H. R. 21330). 

Bilis to int 11 supervising inspectors in Eu w^ D AM 
tion Serv ce in lieu of PIO (see bills S. 6781* ; H. 

Bils for 8 of certain assistant inspectors of steam 
vessels (see bills S. 678: de; H. R. 20281*). 

Bills to m x^ 1 to lights on police boats (see bills 

Bill to requir: . of vessels with life-saving waterproof 
suits (see bill M. R 


Bills to S ED. prohibit. x punish frauds in (see bills H, R. 


power boats: o 
ns (see bills 


to opor posed Government 
1919, 1939, 2012, A » 


2098. 2322, , 2651, 
9 56, 0, 3082, 3083, 3230, 3241, 
h 3545, 3618, 3619, 3620, 3698, 36 3768, 
8770, 8772, 8873, 3925, 3926, 3943, 3952, 3955; 3991, 3996, 
4006; 4081, 4083 (Appendix, 122, 222, 249, 291, 642-644, 802). 
c relative to unemployed licensed officers of s 
vessels, 
Correspondence relative to subject of American merchant ma- 
rine, 3 
Extracts from consular reports relating to foreign carrying trade 
of United States, 2459. 
Joint resolution 8 an begin o On commerce under 
certain conditions (see H. J. Res. 04). 
Joint resolution to appoint CUP pon Rei to investigate relative to 
1088 2 ment of 2 "amice merchant marine and commerce 
es. 
Joint resolution to secure from Great Britain the assurance that 
American commerce shall not be further unlawfully inter- 
fered with (see H. J. Res. 433). 
Letter of Secretary of Commerce BE list of reign 
built vessels admitted to American registry (S. Doc. 640 
Letter of Secretary of Commerce relative to certain ics 
ence referred to in an address delivered by him on subject 
of American commerce, 3999. 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury relative to proposed purchase of 
vessels of belligerent nations, 3779, 3864. 
List of ships lost in Alaskan waters, '8583. 
List of forei vex ships admitted n a registry since 
December 1852 (H. Doc. 1664), 5 
Memorandum Ti freight rates from New. York to the River 
Plate, to India, to the Far East, and to South Africa, 1112. 
Order of Senate to print additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 225, Sixtieth Congress, first session, entitled“ Develop- 
ment of the ere rear Ocean Mail Service and American 
Commerce," agreed to, 869. 
Regulations relating to . appliances on vessels, 4634. 
Soi of committee on merchant marine of the Chamber of 
mmerce of Boston, Mass., relative to the Government ship- 
purchase bill (8. Doe. 71 099. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to ocean- transportation rates (see 
S. Res. 504*). 
Resolution of inquir; 


relative to certain correspondence referred 
to in an address 


elivered by the Secretary of Commerce rela- 

tive to American commerce (see S. Res. 545*). 

ide rer 3 to wages paid on American and British ves- 
sels, 

Statistics relative to life- saving appliances on vessels, 4652. 

Statistics relative to tonnagé and foreign trade of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, 5302. 

PME relative to wages 'of American and British seamen, 


Text of Treasury Department order relative to secrecy to be 
maintained by customs officers in connection with outward 
cargoes, 1096. 


ee FIRE INSURANCE CO., remarks in House concerning, 


COMMISSIONER OF FISHERIES, amendment in Senate to increase 
rs sehen cles for maintenance of vessels undef direction of, 


ann OF INTERNAL REVENUE, relief (see bill H. R. 


Estimate of appropriation for relief of (H. Doc. 1485), 1532. 
COMMEDO OE PATENTS, annual report of (H. Doc. 1574), 


COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION. See DEPARTMENT or LABOR. 


COMAS 5% 5.25 n OF COLUMBIA, annual report (H. 
Doc. 


COMMISSIONS, 3 in Senate to appoint a commission in the 
ias icy Columbia to be known as the “house commis- 
sion," 

Xt in Senate for appointment of a river-regulation com- 
mission, 624. 

Amendment in Senate to establish a special industrial alcohol 
commission, 3627. 

Amendment in House to create a rural-credits commission, 5025. 

Annual report of the Commission on Industrial Relations, 15, 329. 

Aste raoa of the National Forest Reservation Commission 

661), 489, 627, 631. 
Appointment of commission on part of Senate to investigate 
ancial and political relations between the United States 

and the District of Columbia, 5251. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.". 
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COMMISSTONS—Continned. j 


to create Federal Trade Commission (see bill H. R. 20697). 
+. Bill to amend act creating the Federal rade Commission (see 
bil H. R. 20848). 

x dei to Ee Je Federal motion-picture commission (see bill 
Bill a create the Red River commission Sand bill H. 7 19813). 
Bill to A rovide commission to secure m s for 

memorial bridge to William Penn (see 5 ^n. 31 ). 
Bills for continuance of the joint commission to E te In- 

dian affairs (see bills S. 7652* ; H.R. 21487 ; H. J. Res, 427*). 
Bill to appoint commission to negotiate for cession of certa n 

lands on the Crow Indian Reservation (see bill H, R. 21509). 
Correspondence relative to proposed lishment of a na- 

tional marketing commission, 2517, 2519. 

Estimate of deficiency a Bisons (i for er org f the Com- 
al Re ons 413), {oor 


mission on Indust 
one a budget sys- 


Joint resolution to create pnm 
tem of appropriations (see S. J. Hes. 24 

Joint resolution to appoint commission to Javestigate prepared- 
ness of United States for war (see H. J. 

Joint resolution 3 ba J. Res, 423): of a national 
marketing co ion 

Joint resolution to ap "ad AL Laud io ‘investigate relative 
to development of the American merchant marine and com- 
merce (see H. J. Res. ^428). 

Mire "o 3 20 22 id for a national security commission 

. J. Res. 

Joint resolution to establish an investigating peace commission 

(see H. J. Res. 400 


). 
Joint — > te create the national rural-credits commission 
(see H. Res. 410*). 


Joint Eo ae to create commission to Lxx M eg Se the 
Sige? 9, 418. Thomas Jefferson (see S. J. Res. 237; H. J. 

es. 

Petition of commission on relations with Ja span, 3 by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of rist America, 
concerning subject of im ation, 331. 

Remarks in House relative to appropriations for the Federal 
Trade Commission and the. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, 3502, 3503, 

Remarks in House relative to 5 een for the Interna- 
tional Waterways Commissio: 


Report of the J RAS Commission B Indian Affairs 


8. Doc. 984 ; Doc. 1669), 5502, 5520. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to temporary and special (see S. 
Resolution to print — 1 of the DANA Commisslon on 
he Gettysburg Reun (see H. Res, 747) 


conum ON ACCOUNTS (House). 
inted, 5188. 


1 
2 Atborized to order printing (H. Res. 677), 267. 
orts 
= Lag, parve in enrolling room of House (H. Rept. 
Additional telephone joie 1 om (ih, Re D 401. 
Attendant for ladies' . 1285), 401. 
Bremner, Helen L. G Her ral 1232), 
Clerks to committees (H. 9d 
— William M (H. Rept. 1480), 5184. 
mmittee on Enrolled Bills pa Rept. 1481), 5184. 
Eiis G. D.-(H. Rept. 1479 
Employment of labor for fo jung speeches (H. Res. 671), 400. 


tey, Wilber H. (H. Rept. 1830). 2740. 
tion of e relati between Nane States and 
ct of Columbia Ce yry 5 S 1482), BI 
Ives, Norman E. (H. 
1 809 re 5185. 
ept. 1234), 400. 


Peck, Geor AM ES J. xt iB n 

m. See 

Reesch, Lil (H. Rept. 1502), 5488 
Salaries of go clerks for month of March, 1915 (H. Rept. 
1501), 5488. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE (House). 

imer by. 
om enptopriation bill (H. ts. 1255, 1410), I 3 

t Paso & Rock Island Railway Co. (H. Rept. 1288), 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY d. 
AT in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 


senger 869. 
"Senate, e nto allow them to = sit du igo sessions ana recesses of 
ate, employ stenographer, send for persons an an 
administer oaths (see R. Res. 490°). "> vier 
8 ye ouf os to employ “stenographer (see S. Res, 
R i : 
on eh arai appropriation pill 8. at. 987), 3857, 
Foot-and-mouth disease (S. ie Tept 
orm of grain ( pt. 1014). 4083. 
COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOLIC DIODOR | TRAFFIC W 
Resolution assigning clerk to (see H. Res. 


99 ON APPROPRIATIONS Je: 
24 


* 
cy appropriation bill — x ne 40 448, 4527. 
District of Columbia approp: P 40 1204), 11. 
Fortifications appropriation D CH. epi 141 
ECL RR and judicial PE ede Ead n. ig (H. Rept. 


i of December salaries of officers and employees of 
"Renate and House em ur ar ne ee 2 
Pension ap 8 ridge 320), 2268. 
Sundry ci appropriation bui € Rept. 1365), 3052. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate appropriation for clerk and mes- 
z peager to, 869. 
a riation bill (bill H. R. 20241; S. Repts. 848 
605 1b. "5066. à 


Diplomatic and consular appropriation bill (S. Rept. 1024), 


E ON APPROPRIATIONS (Senate)—Continued. 


— ££ 
D ct of Columbia 1 bill (8. re 850), 978. 
Fortifications a appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21491), 4523. 
= y appropr at ations—continuing for fiscal year 1916 (H. J. 


TUS Ics PR and judicial appropriation bili (S. Rept. 


); 
Official oponlig of Panama Canal (S. J. Res. 223), 1328. 
Payment of December salaries d y mie and employees of 
te and House ( Res. 2 up ess 
Sundry civil appropriation bill és: et 1000), 3984. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMOR PLATE INVESTIGATION. See COMMITTEN 
TO INVESTIGATE COST OF AN ARMOR PLANT (Joint). 


COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT EX- 
PENSES OF THE SENATE (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and 
messenger to, 869. 
Reports by 
‘Additional minority employee (S. Res. 510), AM 
. Committee on Agriculture (S. Res. met Ray 


Committee on Indian Affairs (S. Res. 5 
Committee to 8 the Excise Board po “the District of 
Columbia (8. 522), 2302. 
Committee to investigate propa 1 purchase of vessels of belliger- 
ent nations (S. Res. 
Committee en Judiciary (8. od 552, 554). 4004. 
Committee on the Philippines (8. Res. 4 89). 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is! fies. 519) idi 
Committe Qn Public Buildings and Grounds (8. Res. 529, 547 
Continuing. 3 of an additional messenger (S. Res. 
Foot-and-mouth disease (S. Res. 4 00}. 45. 
Luten, Daniel B. (S. Res. 513), Y» 
Platt, Julia H. (S. Res. 553), 489 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND  PRRENCT dre 
Resolution directing them to report in regard to the delay of 
Pesci 3^ providing for rural credits (see H. Res. 075). 
8 
National rural credit commission (H. Rept. 1364), 2078. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerks and 
hag paca to, 
Federal reserve banks (S. Rept. 854) 
National bank directors (S. Rept. E 2991. 
Rural credits (S. Rcpt. 1048), 4844. 
COMMITTEE ON CENSUS Senate). 
pson exc 
COMMITIGE ON CLAIMS tovs). 
Mr. Price elected, 429. 
Reports . — 
1 ND & . 2209. (H. Rept. 1382), 2982. 
k iyi (H. Rept. Z2 
Fen PET Libero an T. 1382), 3482. 


Blake, William J. [ia Pj xA 
Bond, Eva G. (H. 34 

amer, James 1453), 4802. 
Burrows, John iH. Rept. 348 ), 2982. 
Cameron, Mrs. PI 25541 $192. 
Castellano, Amato H. — 


Contributors to the Ellen M. wo T apin ransom fund (H. Rept. 
1398), 3616. 


wiord, W. F. (H. Rept. 188) 2082. 
rr, Thomas P. (H. Rept. 1296), 1917. 
Davis, Joe (H. P 1857), 15982 

e EY 1917. 


Fowler, er W. (D 
. Rept. 1310), 2269. 


an, James F. (H. 92905 1917. 
j William Rept.” 1383), 
owell, H. S., (H. Rept 1825), 2432, 
acko, Dalay E (H Rept, 1080) e 
enn 2 
„ ‘Charl t. 1856), 2982. 


ietoria (H. Rept. 


Mo: n, Ellen B. 
Mortimer, John W. 


eceased i 
Simon M. (II. Rept. 1360), 2982. 
Mollie H. (H. Rept. 1 ), 2982 
* of duties paid on imported artificial silk (H. Rept. 1397), 


16. 
Rock, Homer (a Rept. 1389), 34 
Ue . Mek. 1350) 
Ryan, yan, Jobo. A. . tept. 1350). 25 
Settlers in Sherman County, Oreg. l. Rept. 1442), 4553. 
—.— Frank E. (H. Rept. 1351), 2982. 

Southern rtation Co. ( n 1317), 2269. 
Taheny, Dommick (H. — 5 diy 


3 3482, 
i Rept. 13% Dy, i 3153. 


TA Rept. 14057 28 et 


COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS y^ enate). 
Amendment Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
Im to, 805. 


ATEM T e. Rept. 861), 1010. 
hte: AM: (bun n R. 17174), 5146, 
190 A R. 16777), 5066. 
t. 876), 
. £06), 14 1875 


sed (Hd aient. 1885), 8482. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See " History of Bills.” 
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COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS (Senate)—Continued. 


Reports by 
Burrows, John (S. Rept. ave Mes 
Byrd, Emily J. (S. Rept. 905), 
Castellano, Amato (bill H. R. 15777), 506 


edes Milwaukee & St. Paul RAWAT Ce Co. nis. “Rept. 864), 1010. 
Clark, James S., deceased (8. — 7 da D * 

Coffman, Victoria (S. Rept. 859), 1 

Cramer, Le Grand C. (8. Rept. 5705 4285. 

Crawford. Sopar 1055 ye R LU TRE 

Crawfo ord, W. F (S. Rep voit 2090; 

Danley, Epps (8. Rept. 5503 

is. "Rep 860), 1010. 
Ehrmann, John P. (8. Pest 1058), 5060. 
N Fred A. = ste S78) 1156 


McKay, Peter 
Miller, Anna ( 


Nichola, TORNUA “deceased ( 165 t. 1038), 4555. 
Odum, C gies (S. p y E dn 
Penrose, Geo 5 


Port Angeles = 
Powers, Joseph (8. 
8 Charles L. (8. 
Rapp, Lottie (S. Rept. 9151 
Retter, Mrs. Max 8. (S Rept. 880, 1285. 

Rogers, Frank pe. deceased 7205. Rept. 988), 3927. 
Rogers, J. A. Rept, 888) 

House, Parker S, deceased 8. Rept, 884), 1288. 
Ryan, Daniel J., (S. Rept. 903), 1487. 
Schroeter, F. W. Were a as 1780 915), 1541. 


Thomas, L. ek Rept. 
Thresher, Alf Her D 6860]. 29 M 
ept. 868), 1611. 


Torkildsen, Vilhelm (Ful 
Waldo, Hannah (8. 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (House), 
Mr. Price elected, 429. 
Mr. Vinson elected, 429. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 

sengers to, 869. 
Reporta by 

American seamen (bill S. 136), 901. 
Assistant inspectors of steam vessels (S. Rept. 838), 173. 
Bridges: Delaware River (S. Rept. 849), 

NR River (S. Repts. 890, 956, 1004), 1285, 2691, 


985, 5555. 
Missouri River (bil H. R. eA 5172, 
Niagara River (8. sas E 

Ohio Rire (S. Repts. 835, 857, 933, 51043), 138, 978, 2302, 


Pearl River, La. (bill H. R. 1 15 one 
Red River, Tex. (S. Rept. 1044 

Rock River, III. (S. Rept. 850). 501.8 
Rocky River. Ohio (8. 1135 957), 2991. 
St. Louis River (bill S. 7535), 2991. 
—-Suwanee River (8. 7 549. 

Tennessee River (S. Rept. var DU. 

Calument River, III. (S. Rept. 960), 29: 

5 inspection of steam iore (S. Repts. 922, 1006), 
Certificates of rezistry of vessels abroad (8. rr d 1005), 3984. 
Collector of customs nt Omaha, Nebr, 844), 333. 
Construction of two revenue cutters (S. Rept t 883) 
Dams: regulations for construction of (8. 
East River and Hell Gate, 
Establishment of merchant marine an 
Licensed officers of steam vessels 
Life- xpi stations: Duxbur 
Siuslaw River, Oreg. 


Reef, 
8. Rept. 961), 
Lighthouse reservation at Tawas, Mich. ( 8. de aem 113. 
Lighthouse Service (8. 1 47 2 851, 965), 901 
Minnesota, steamer (S. Rept. 1004). 172. 
Moore, Thomas (S. Rept. 1013), 33. 
Nyando, N. Y. (8. Revis. 834, 10127 bari 05 
Revenue cutter at San Francisco, 950), 840. 
River and harbor appro anon bill 8. (Kent. 56580 Poor. 4951. 
Simla, bark (S. Rept 2), 126. 
Supervising inspec’ ors and Mor er inspectors of sre 
8 Service (8. AUT 831, 8 1009), 173, 3985 
Van Buren, Me. (S. Rept. 1063), 523 
Vessels for the Coast and Geodetic peti’ (8. Rept. 879), 1156. 
COMMI A al CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
€enate). 
Mr. Thompson excused, 5508, 
COMMITTEE ON CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA (Senate). 
Resolution to allow them to employ an additional stenographer 
m S. Res. 497). 
Reports b 
Ellen *Vilson Memorial Homes (bill S. 7743), 4911. 
Federal Council of the eae $i an hrist (& Rept. 1041), 4681. 
Institutions of learnin (d § Dt 
Mother's Day Association Ñept, 1040)5 2880 
Neon pr of Danetara of American Revolution (S. Rept. 


OMNE BN DISPOSITION OF USELESS EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Resolution assigning clerk to (see H. Res. 666*). 
es 55 to allow messenger to (see H. Res. 667“). 
eports by 
Useless papers in Department of Commerce (H. Rept. 1434), nn 
Useless papers in Department of Labor (H. 1 82 1469), 
Useless papers in Treasury, Navy, and Post Office 9 
(H. Rept. 1486), 5225. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


COTTER ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (House). 
8 
€ Adjust and settle A oc er us accounts of the District 


of Columbia (H. Rept. 1212), 

Annual assessments of real estate (H. Re pt 
Cemetery of White's Tabernacle (H. ar £ 
Church, Charles W, 2715 9 1206) i 
Culberfson, Robert A., deceased (H, ten 1378), 3153. 

Dearing, George Tz deceased (H. R opt 

Manner paying’ expenses of District government (H. Rept, 
oa T. (H. Rept. 1206), 41. 


1210), 
Sanitary conditions in com; posing rooms 


1208), 77. 
1260), 1007, 


Petty, 

(H. 1 1289), 1734. 
Segregation of races in eet. cars (H. Rept. 1340), 2740, 2827. 
1 on real estate in District of Columbia (H. Repts. 1207, 


Wilson, Jessie B., deceased (H. Rept. 1206), 41. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
Mi ig to, 869. 
Reports by 
Appt of committee to investigate financial WT Cy 
Jnited States and District of 3 G i pa 020), 4266. 
Public-school buildings (bill H. 13222), 
Shortages an. in certain accounts at ‘District of Columbia (S. Rept. 
COMMITTEE ON ben od (House). 
Rep Fore in ea assigning clerk to (see H. Res. 666*). 


s by 
Adult illiteracy m Rept. 1487), 5220. 
Federal motion-picture commission Gr Bent. 1411), 3923. 
National university (H. Rept. 1433), 4 
COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS (House) 
Resolution assigning clerk to 6 H. Res. 660“). 
37745700 to allow additional clerical assistance (see H. Res. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and 
messenger to, 869. 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE (House). 
Mr. Vinson elected, 429. 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res, 667*). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE (House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667%). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE (House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see II. Res. 667*). 
9 ON EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR (House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667*). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT (House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667*). 
COMMITEE MM EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 
ouse). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667°). 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT (House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res, 667*). 
oer ON EXPENDITURES IN THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT (Senate). 
Mr. Hardwick appointed chairman, 9. 
COMETA ON EXPENDITURES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667*). 


COMMITTED eee IN THE TREASURY DEPART- 
ouse 
Mr. Price elected, 429. 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667*). 
COMMER EE o EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
ouse). 
Resulation to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667*). 
aepo i 25 EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
enate 
Resolution to allow them to employ stenographer (see S. Res. 526). 


9 ON EXPENDITURES ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
(House). 
Resolution to allow clerk to (see H. Res. 667*). 


COMMIT TER siepe AM AID IN. CONSTRUCTION OF POST 
oin 
1 5 Senate to WIS additional coples of report of, agreed 
. Doc. 1510), 2993. 
Report. 


Pw 
Public roads (H. Doc. 1510), 2032, 2099. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and 
55 to, 869. 
seti Po! 
1 ity, Mich. 5, Rept. 1034), 4523. 
Denatured alcohol (S. Rept. 1032), 4523. 
Drawback of tax on articles shipped 22 I shy Rico and the 
ewe Islands (bill H. m T one 9666 
Fitch, Samuel M. (bill H. R. 22), 5 ae 
Foreign-built vessels owned by feline (S. Rept. 1023), 4392. 
1 Fla. (S. Re V ER 1033), 4523. 
Mixed flour (S. Rept. i 2), 6 
Reexportation of goods in uu 18. Rept. 1061), 5146. 
Refundin 550 48506 collected on flax-preparatory machines (8. 
Rept. , 5 
Refundin 155 506 collected under the income-tax law (8. 


t. 
Spirits used y manufacture of flavoring extracts (S. Rept. 


1035), 4 
War tax 8. Tiept. 839), 173. 


See History of Bills.“ 
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COMMITTEE ON FISHERIES (Senate). 


Reports 
Realokins (8 J. Res. 214; H. J. Res. 391), 435, 3549. 
Whales in y In rA (bi 8. 5283; S. Rept. 982), 3699. 


9 ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS (House). 
ports by 
a am i and Consular Permite (H. Rept. T 2304. 
rnational E d Farmi: LONE ze t. 1252), 782. 
Biers Falls, Y. (H. 
Pan American taxes con 3 40 0 Rept, dn) 4165. 
Pan American Medical Congress (H. Rept. "isi 
Practice of pharmacy and sale of po 3 distriets 
of United States in China (H. Rept. 51211). 2202. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS ntm iH 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and 
messenger to, 869. 


eports by 
Neutrality (H. J. Res. 439), 5335. 
AM: 3 financial conference (S. J. Res. 228; S. Rept. 920), 


P Aaien Medical Congress (S. Rept. 966), 3084. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AP rios 
Mr. Hardwick appointed, 


99 ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION (House). 


Heporrmigration (bill H. R. 6060; H. Rept. 1868), 8018, 
Immigration 
* Py 2801. 


Lerrigo, George Edward (H. Rept. 1 
COMER ON INDIAN AFFAIRS (House). - 


PeP Assessments on Indian allotments in Minnesota (H. Rept. 1319), 


R 


Ph nl ts heretofore issued to certain Indians in Wash- 
PN Te d kept. 1246), 616. 
lands d t. Rept, 1238) 
Kagan ee riation b: Par ie 
ation 2 H. Rept 128 


M yt 
(H. Rept. 1428), 


Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sionx Indians (H. Rept. 1274), 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS (Senate). 
Mr. ‘Thompson ex 5 
Resolution to allow them to employ stenographer (S. Res. 521*), 
* 1564. 
Reports v. 
Construction of Ce to gred on Indian reservations in Ne- 


braska (8. 919), 1 
Por 2581), 1 17 be 


Creek Indians OR Re 
ti en Fin 8." Rept. , 
indian epo) ratis T Washington" (8. a Rept, 230) 939), 2302. 


Indians in 8 
300000 (S. Hept. 983), 


9113. 
odisette, J. O. (S. Rept. 907), 1487. 
Hos ake E Mines 1463 Rept. 984), 3773. 


Tuscarora Indians (S. Rept. t 918), 1 
Vacate ca lands aso er for town site in Oklahoma (8. Rept. 


985), 3773. 


9 ON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS (Senate). 
Mr. Hardwick appointed, 189. 
R 


eports b 
Government exhibit of progress of the wa race at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition (S. J. Res. 106), 1327. 


COMMI: ON INTEROCEANIC CANALS (Senate). 
. Chilton excused, 5508. 

Mr Thompson appointed, 5 

a cei ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE (House). 
Reporta b 
as ‘ist € navigation 78 ang other works in the Lighthouse Service 
ept. 

Bills of A ( dep t. 1841), 2827. 
Birkett, Frederick PA ( Repts. 1226, 1285) 1618. 
Block signal system on railroads H. Rept. 1249), 631. 


Delaware River (H. 1271), 1879. 
Mississippi River uen as 1217, 1810. 1424, 1458), 162, 
2162, ere 4 
Missouri River CH 4 1459 
—— Ohio River (H. R 1223, 
248, 1007, ; 2s 17, 3 85. 


1225. 1259, 1802, 1404), 


Beart ives, Ta Oni 3 t. 1207) J 276. 

—— ver, 0 

St. Louis River, Minn. (is ept. t 110), 162. 
Suwanee River (H. Rep 


Calumet River, Ill. (H. Rept. 1268), 1 

Construction of two revenue cutters HH ‘Rept. 1214), 
Divisions of mental hygiene and rural sanitation ‘a Z able 
Health Service (H. Rept. 1224), 248, 267. 


2 (H. Rept. 1286), 167 P t 


ving stations: DE ury t. 1323), 2364, 
"atu reg. (ii Ri Nep. i218), 142. 


Siuslaw River, 0 
Vessels for Coast and G c Survey (H. t. 1272), 1379. 
Senate). 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
* „ making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
senger to, 
Resolution to allow them to subpœna witnesses, send for books 
and papers, administer oaths, employ . fer. 5835. and sit 
during sessions or recesses of Senate (see S. Res. 


orts 
M or labor of employees of raliroads (bill H. R. 17893; S, 


Rep 


Rept. . 3 Tan 
sperton dence of common carriers pos S. 7738), 
4837 8089, $133, P5244. 


Inspection of locomotive boilers (bill H. R. 17894), 
11050). 4 5 of products of child ie (S. Rept. 


COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS (House). 
Resolution assigning assistant clerk to (see H. Res. 060*). 


Reports by 
Specifie d pension cases (H. Repts. 1205, 1261, 8 1390, 1391, 


1392, 1451, 1452), 41, 1007, 1917, 3536, 
9 TO INVESTIGATE COST OF EN ARMOR PLANT 


oint 
Reports by » 
Investigation (H. Doc. SM 5252. 


Mr. James excused, 2852. 

Mr. Saulsbury appointed ame 

Mr. Saulsbury excused, 

Mr. Thompson a ted, $956. 

Resolution to ow them to send for . and 
minister oaths, compel attendance of wate 
8 i y ng, and sit Ku" — 


Denes, ae ad- 
* 1 


Reports by 
Investigation (S. Doc. 981), 5499. 
cs gpa ne TO INVESTIGATE THE GENERAL PARCEL POST 
Reports by 
Parcel post (S. Doc. 944), 3626. 
CE PAE Verr RED EED PURCHASD OF VES- 
qorana: 8777, 3839. N e 
Penrose appointed, 5506. 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE TELEPOST (Senate). 
Reports by 
Investigation (8. Doc. 983), 5147. 
COMMER ON IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS — = 
see H, 


7700 to amend rule relative to jurisdiction of Res, 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RE 
e. RIA CLAMATION OF ARID 


Redon to allow them to employ stenographer (see S. Res. 


Reports rts by. 
rande River (S. Rept. 992), 3927. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY (House). 
Mr. Gard elected, 429. 
Resolution assigning an additional assistant clerk to (see I. 

Res. 666*), 
Additional in fifth circuit (H. Rept. 1374), 3153. 
Arkansas di fe t. 1846), 298 j £ } 
Bartow County, Ga. (H. t. 1278), 1532. 
Boy Scouts of ca ix ep 13 k 2982. 
Dayton, Alston G. 1 mre 881, 1490), 3444, 3447, 5452, 
Georgia (H. Rept. 1347 82. 
Louisiana (H. 
New Jersey (H. E 
ure in U courts MI 1218), 162, 
(H. l. Rept. 14 KON “41 
* 


ips — 
COMMITTEE ON T JUDICIARY (Senate). 
Amen Senate making 


idment in appropriation for clerk and mes- 
senger to, 869 
Resolution author! them to consider further revision of the 
judicial code (see S. Res. 552*). 


ow them to send for persons and papers, ad- 
r oaths, employ stenographer, and sit during sessions 
of Senate (see S. Res. 
Resolution extending time for the lobby investigation by (see 
. Res. 569*). 


Repi. 900), 
n und and | improper admission or rejection of evi- 


2) 
New Jersey (S. Rep Lupe 2889. 
Ohio (S. t. c 
Porto Rico 
FE wr 0 


8. 
- Provis 
H. R. 4545; 


Writs of error ( S. 98), 


COMTES ON LABOR (House). 
eP Foundation for Promotion of Industrial Peace (H. Rept. 1303), 
av ee commerce in products of child labor (H. Rept. 1400), 


National employment bureau (H. Rept. 1429), 4242. 
COMMITTER ON THE LIBRARY (Howse). 


Reports by 
1 reference division of the Library of Congress (H. 


statue of George Washington Glick (H. Rept. 1337), 2738. 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY (Senate). 


Reports 
Rd of George Gordon Meade (S. Rept. 909), 1541. 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See History of Bills.“ 
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m xui oN THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
House 
Reports b, 


Certificates of Inspection of steam vessels. (H.. Rept. 12715 1678. 

8 ho ons on ent ee Rept t. 1273), 1379. 
eneral Garretson, steamer Rept. 

Lobster-rearing station on Atlantic ped 2530; Yi 1007. 

Penalties a e vessels owned 18 yhoo cans Rept. i 


1299), 


Proves 1 eeitientes of registry of vessels abroad. i Rept. | 


1303), 
Register an $04) enpues of wrecked. foreign-built vessels (H. 


Sealskins (H t. 1256 
ea. CH. Repe 3 les 0 (H. Repts. 1281, 1282), 1596. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS (House). 
Mr. Gard excused, 1997. 
Reports by 
5 appropriation bill (H. But. EE De 
Chateau, Kate (H. Rept. 1468), 
Gondemned cannon donations a t 1331), 2536. 
Detail of Army ane for: "a im e Panama-California Ex- 
position re He 
EC 1078 
States proper (H. Rept, 1279), 


aM n 2038. 3763, 


da 
ept 220), 199. 
Rept, CE 4445. 


1567. 
Howard, Warren 
Jordan, "Daniel 
Laland, George T 
rene Site al 

wis, fre )» 

MM De "hae 10 pa Morgan at Gamboa, Panama Canal 
. Rep 

Military Academy a propriation bütr 1369), 3106. 

Military trainin; sehools (H. 128.18 EM 22. 

Owen, William — 

Skinner, John 0. 2 — 1490). 

Sudduth, A. W. ( e 1335), 2530. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making. appropriation. for clerk and mes- 
senger to, 869. 
Reports by 

fecta appropriation bill (S. Rept. 972), 3548. 

Aviation school (S8. Rept.. 925), 2302, 

Berger Jacob 

Cadwallader, Alonzo 

Chandler, William c. 


8 H ory 8. t. 108 4555 
avis, Hen 2 
Davis Samaou i Rept. 97 bas 
Detail of majors in v Pies 

sition (8. 
Disposal zd 


Griffa, I Parles ge 8. Rept. 


Ham, "William (S. Rept, eig 

Hubbell, Au AE 1 kept, i 1067), 5172, 
McDonald, thew (bill, n $27), 3 3698. 

Military Academy $ aD tion bill (S. Rept.. 1028), 4523. 


Militia (S. Rept. 

Mobile army 8. te 15 tO 
Mowen, David ( ACT 

Oregon A Mal ollege Hadet C 
PM harles H., alins Charles H. 921 ) 


Retirement of Army officers ar pt. rank. on. account of 
Civil War rim (S. Rept. Beng: ies 
Richart, Duncan Grant (S. Rept. ee 2302; 
Rockw kwell, Lester = (S. t. 
Sale of an island in Coosa River, Ala, (bin H. R. 17330), 2991. 
Scott, Peter (8. Rent, 891), 1285. 
Skinner, John O. S. Rept. i 13), 1541. 
Thanks of OOA to 
Canal Commission (8. Rept, 2 * 2302. 
Thompson i pony W. e Lus ee ip 
Wallace, Willian A. (S. Re 
COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING s 
Resolution assigning clerk to (see H. Res. 600%. 


e ON MINES AND MINING (Cenutej. 
epo: 
^ Mining experiment and: mine safety stations: (S. Rept. 1052), 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL. AFFAIRS (House). 


s (S. nt. 928), 2302. 
wsky ( 8. Bent. 9 


Reports by 
J Advisor ry committee for aeronautics ii mpi 1423), 4165. 
Chief of naval opera aona: y 87 44), 2927. 


aedes ue E M ee 
Leona John Cal fi Pept, E 2805. 
Donald. 5 ae SA 83. 
Naval appropriation b hept: 2287 )» meS 1776, 1786. 
Transfer of certain Sl, of officers from retired list to active 
list of Navy and Marine Corps (H. Rept. 1304), 1998, 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
senger to, 869. 


Reports by 
Austin, ei dt arid S. Rept ON 1010), 3985. 
eed Fra 1001), 39 184: 
ava 


appro — bie 68. Rept. 1021) 4265. 
Torkildsen, Vilhelm, (bill S. 6860), x 


Mr ten ee ons ON PACIFIC ISLANDS 5 sme RICO (Senate). 
orts 
= Publie-utility franchises in Hawaii (bill S. 6003), 4555. 


COMMITTEE ON PARCEL POST (Joint). 
Letter of „ Finley, of South Carolina, relative to 
work of, 5527. 


|COMMITTEE ON PATENTS (House). 
Reports 


by 
“Applications for letters patent (H. Rept. 1245), 616. 
Copyrights (H. Rept. 1314), ae 
Trade-marks (H. Rept. 1313), 2202; 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS (Senate). 
Resolution to allow them to summon witnesses, send for persons 
and papers, administer oaths, and sit during sessions: and re- 
Reer te of Congress (see S. Res. 313). 
8 
Exchange of of printed. copies: of patents with Canada (H. J. Res. 
Luten, "Daniel B. (S. Res. 513), 4012. 
Patent attorneys (bill S. 7427], 4914, 
Patent Office (8. Hep. eis 2302. 
Patents (8. "Rept 8 4), 1157. 
COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS: (House). 
Mr. Vinson elected, 429. 
Reports by 
N o of 12117. r. M examination at claimant's home 


Rept. 
Specified pensiom cases na; P 1307, 1328, 1447, 1448, 
1449, 1450), 1153, 2 07 2840 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
Abbett, Aene, 2 


3 to, 869. 
S. Rept.. 964), 3083. 
Adair, Alfred J Nope 898) 1237 
Adams, Jeremiah * Re 92) " More 


Addison, ee h The 8. 
Alexander, S omnis 0 e Rept 904 


Repor: 


Alfrey, Mary (S. 8 )» 
Alldis, Sarah H. (8. Rent, 921 , 2301 
Allen, Charles 8. "E Rept. 84 4 
Allen, John T. (8. Rept. 895), 1 

Allen, William. M. A . 7 "E Goss: 
Alward, Cora H. ( 895), 1327. 
Anderson, Cornelia * Rept. 842), 332. 
Anderson, Edward W. (8. HaT 8 
Anderson, James O. (S. Rept. Be vat Be 
Anschuets, Reinhard, alias. Charles Meinhard (S. Rept. 941), 
Armstrong, Nelson W. (8. Re 5. 2301.7 
Arnold, Sarah E. (8. ee — 2301. 
Arthur, Eliza J. Re lop 
Ashley, Stephen (& goa 1327, 
Attmore, Mary A. X Re "a 15640 3083. 
Avery, John (s. Rep 221) 2301. 
Avery, Oscar (S. Rept.. 842), 382: 
Ayers, Clarkson D. (S. R t. 895), 1327. 
Babbitt, Anna E. (8. 1), 2301.. 
Babcock, Hiram W.. (S. pt. 895), 1327. 
Bachtler, John (8. 5), 1327. 
Badley, Sara Rept. 842), 332. 
Bahney, ones (8. t. 842),. 332. 
Bailey, Laura C. (S. t. usd: 332 
DIM Isaac (8. t. 895), 1327. 
Baldwin, Edward H. (S. Rept. 910). 3548. 
Banks, John (S. Rept, 964), 3083. 
Barker, Calvin (8. Spr 332. 
Barnes, e 1 Bi) i z 


Barnes, Rose (8. 
Barnett, AM M. mie 


Bartlett, Sarah E. at Rept. 1 88 i Sosa, 


Bateman, Me WES & e 92 905 bts 275 32. 
Bates, Hannah 
Bates, Marcus W. 3 RN "2501. 


Baur, Albert 


S: dee 
Baxter, Ve dn 


8, Rept. MEE 1327. 
Bays, William (s. an t. 92 1. 
Beardsley, Katie A Rept. 342) 1 88 
Beatty, ohn H. 301 


(8. Rept iones 
Bellows, Ellen M. (8. Rept. um 
Bendel, Louisa (S, Rept. P 95), 1525 "T. 
Bender, Hiram (S.. Rept. 842), 

tta B. ( 1233 2301. 
IAEA 


Benjamin, Margaretta S. (S hepi 

Bennett, Margaret A. (S. Rep 

Berry, Frances. E. a 51 25 895 

Berry, John G. (S. R 

Berry, Marie A a E Rept 

Bing, Effie M. Rept. 970), 

Bingham, ORO J. TOR L 
Bitgood, 'Margaret X. (8. Nor 842), 8 

Blackmun, Luther M. (S. Rept 921), 2301. 

Blalock, Vernon D. (S. Rept. ; A 

Blose, George A. (8. 

Blumenrother, ev r^ 682 ept. 8 332. 

Boal, George W. (8. Rept. 921), 1 

Boles, Sumner P. (8. Rept. 910) 

Boll, Sarah A. & Rept. 941 

Bonar, William (S. Rept, 91105 3548. 

Booe, Edward M. ira Rept. D YA aes 

Boone, Joana (S. Rept. 2175 

James J. (S. Rept. r ET 

Boso, John R. (8. Rept. 812) 

Bourne, Benjamin F. (S. R ept. Sin. 332. 


Boyd, William D. (S. Rept. 89 
iat 8. Rept. 


W 
Braginton, William ( NC 2301. 
Branch, Clara m. (8. Sag ta 99250 2301. 
Breese, Theresa L PA ae 3083: 
Brenner, Samuel Rept. $ 420 332. 
Bretney, Martha J. ept. Stay 332 
Brewer, George W. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Brewerton, Julia F. ims wer ie 921) 2301. 
Briggs, Almira E. (8. Rept. 8 532. 
Brockway, Lydia A. & pt. 9700 3548. 
Brown, rank D. (S. Rept. 894), 1327 


Brown, George F. (S. Rept. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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COMMITTE ON PENSIONS (Senate) —Continued. 
Reports by 


Brown, James " * 895), Mat. 


Brown, William Sy 18. ‘Re ipt UY 2301. 
Buckless, Elizabeth (8. Rept. 842). 332. 
Bucs Thomas a Rept. 921), 2601. 


3 i^n (8. Rept. t. 964). 3083. 
Burks, John H. Rept. 843 $33. 
Burton, Josiah L. (8. 2 * 
Butterfield, DAN (S. Rept. 1 ssas 


W.“ 
Carpenter, Mary (8. pc ode 9 
Carr, Mack (S. Rept. 97 . 
Carter, George D. "n DE, 895 842), up 


puao Peter P. (8. Rept. 921), 280 
Chapi Sylvester (S. 8 5 895}, iga, 
Cheny, Lydia Irene (8. Rente 842) 
Chew, William W. (8. Rept. 964). 
Choate, Orville (S. Bes 842), 2. 
Christianson, Bernard (S. Rept. 969). 2 i 
Churchill. John Ree iw. Rept. 964). 3083. 

Clare, William A. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Clark, Ai (8. Rept 221). 2301. 

Clark, Annans JY UE. A. 969). 3547. 


e 


3 3 0 
Clark, Robert S. (S. Rept, 842), 332. 
Clark, Thomas (8. Rept. Cg v es 
Clay, Henry (S. Rept. 895), 
Cline, curiae (S. Rept. 895), 


Cochran, Jesse Franklin ELI ‘Gent 9700, 3548. 


Cochran, Samuel €. (S. Rept. 843), 333. 
Colbath. John S. (S. Rept. 812 „ 332. 
Colby, Whitman M. (8. WES Pint 332. 
Cole, Alonzo (8. Rept. 970), 

Cole, Samuel L. (S. Rept. 8420 332. 
Coleman, Martha F. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Coleman: Samuel (S. Rept. 842), 332. 


Comstock. Franklin (S. Rept. 842). 332. 
Conant, Ezra W. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Condon, John H. (S. Rept. 895). 1327. 
Conger. Charles R. (8. Rept. 9 3547. 
Conn, Robert (S. Rept. 921 

Conway, 1 M. (8. Rept $42). 332. 
Conway. Mary A. (S. Rept. e) 3548. 
Cook. William D. (8. Rept. 9 2839. 
Se. 8 Charles W. (8. Rept ot). 1327. 
Core, Thomas H. (S. Rept. 

Cornwell, Gertrude (S. Rept. S 332. 
Cory, Hugh M. (S. Rept. 964). 3083. 


Cox, Alice C. (S. Rept. 970). 354 
Cox, David (S. Rept. 964), 3083. 
Crackel, Sarah J. (8. Rept. 921). 2301. 
Crawford, Mathew (S. Rept. 964). 3083. 
Crawford, Wyatt C (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Crockett. James S. (S. Tu ch 332. 


Crommett, Augusta A. Cx t. S05). 3 
Crooks. DA S. (S. umm 1564) 30 
Cross. Davi (8. Rept. 95). 1327. 
Crouch, arg 14 Rept. 964). 3083. 


Crouch, William (S. Rept. 895). 1327. 
Crouso, George W. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Crowell. Charlotte A. (8. Rept. jm 2301. 


Curtis, N oah E. s CUN A. 


oe em Joseph H. (8. Rept. > ga). hosa 
Dearmond. Henry G. (S. Rept, 921 2301. 
Dearmy. Alfred (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Decker, Ella M. (8. Rept. 842). 

Deering John, jr. m — 895). 1327. 
88 Nobert (S. Hg se 964 083. 

De Lany, Mary A. (8. 
Delehanty, Devis (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Deloe, Sarah = Rent. 970). 8. 
De Mars, ee be (S. Rept. 921). ds 
Deyo, James K. (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 


eae ON PENSIONS (Senate)—Continued, 


by 
Dial. Thomas i5 S dte t Bia), daa 


), 
Dufner, Caroline (S. Re 51842 532. 
Dunbar, Thomas E. 5 125 oH 


Edwards, Au I "s S. Re ), „ 
Ellis, Elisha aN. (C. neg. Ir. i 
Emerson, Sarah EE X 4 


Charles E. (S. Rept. 89 
tes o = 


Farmer, Horace L. 
Faulkner, 1 . ag 
Fay, Anna B. (S. R 7. 
Ferguson, Marcus E. P 8. Lon 133), 332. 
Ferguson, Sarah A. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Finserin Patrick P. (S. Rept. 843), 333. 
Fisher, Joseph. A. e av 970) 8. 
Fisk, Archie C, (S. 970), 3548. 
Fletcher, John (8. N. Re t. er 3083. 
Fletcher, Louis’ M. (S. Rept. 941), 2839, 
Flournoy, Charles H. (S. Rept. 842), 332, 
Flye, Susan J. (B, t. 8 2301. 


Forbes, Edwin (S. t 55 85 308s. 
bes, 


k, David (S. R 
Fredrick, Eg cot 


2. 1827, 
Freeman, ME (S. A i. 3 


Pa Ziba (S. Rept. 150 3548. 
tora George (S. Rep 964). 3083. 
Gaddie,’ Mary (S. Rept. 8 2: 
Gaddis, John W. 1 e t. rfe 
Gainan, oriens Md uw ept. $0 » dior, 
e 


pple 5 Ejen (S. ept. 
8 Laura (8. e»t 0), ,2548. 


S. Rept. 964 3083. 
21 2 o1. 
Gibson, Allen P. (S. Rent. t odi). 230 * 


Frank B. (S. R bt. 623 32301 
run e . 
Ginter, Joel A. S: Rept $42). 332. 

Givens, James 3 685 ept. 95) 1327. 
Glavis, Logcetts E. e Bep 921), 2301. 


Oui ee TE 332. 
E. e . 921), 2301. 
J. (8. 5 842), 332. 
Goodwin, Allen C. (S. ept. i5 8083. 
ne, Laura M. (8. “pt. 910). 3548, 
Gorman, james 4S, Rept. 970), 3848. 
Gossage, Rept. So 1327. 
Grace, Michael 1s Bert. 84 843 oa 


Gray, Oscar (8. a t. 843), 333. 
Grayum, John F. a Hep 2) Mosi 


reset — * Hep 1 epe 9 ^ [7 2839. 


895 
parla Charles (S. Pept. 25 1327. 
Br Thomas a S . Rept. 970), 3548. 
Rept. 842), 332. 


Hammond, James & ept. 2i), 2201 
Hanoch, William Rept. 


es P. (S. Rept. CE scd 


Harris, Susie E. nE wd 921), 2 
Harrison, James i" A RE 3071), 2301. 
Hart, William H. (SR , 35 

Hartley, mn J. (8. Rept, 982 ), 333. 
Ho iah (S. Rept. 964), 3083. 
Haskell, Nelson E. (8. Rept. 921}, 2301. 
Hatch, Sadie (S. Rept. 970), 3 

Haucke, Leona B. (S. Rept. 910). 3548. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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Hawkins, William (S. Rept. 964), 3083, 
Hayes, John S. {8- Rept. 895 
Hayes, William (S. Rept. x 1327, 


S. Rept. 
Hecox, Lou E. ( Bep. 964), 3083, 
Hedlund, Fritz (S. Rept. 843), 333. 


B Samuel 
Hickman, iet. 08.1 4 $083, 
Hicks, Beulah C. 1255 52 iu 5301. 


Sarah M 

Hill, Irvin M. (S. Rept, 970 
Hillia Daniel (S. Rept. E 2301. 
Hilton, David M. (S. Rept. n 
Hinson, William 9 

Hitchcock, Cornelia (K R 
Hizar, Aquili a — Ks — 921 1), 
Hobbs, James F. t. 964) 


Horne, A. Paul ( ) 

Hotehkin, Smith C. (S. $42), 332. 
Howard, John (S. t „1327. 
Howell, M: t J. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Howell, Wil H. 842), 332. 


Howland, Mary B. e m 
ow lan . 
Hubbard, Jane (8. Rept. B05), 1227. 
Hudson, Se a M. & Rept. 9o. 3548. 
Huffaker, Lewis A. 1n ) 

Hunie, Louise M. ( 


"aba Ri, E Bo. IET 
nckson, , . 
Jackson, Mat (s: Rept. 894 id 1327. 
Jacobs, Hazlett x En esq oni 548. 
Jacobs, James W. 155 921), 

JOB John n a D 


Johnson, John, No. 2 (8 1), 2839. 
Johnson, Joseph (S. Rept 1), 2301. 
Johnson, Thomas (S. 91 2301. 
Jolly, Ann (S. Rept. 92 * 


23 

Jones, Ella F. (8. Rept. Sie). 1327. 
Jones, Isabelle E. (8. t. 970), 3548. 
Jones, Jacob (S. Hept. 895), RE 
Jones, Jennie (S. Rept. 921), 
Jones, Jobn (S. Rept. 9s 3848. 
Jones, Maria T. (S. Re 5), 1327. 
Jones, Rodney (8. 1 "o5 3083. 
Jones, Thomas T. (8. Rept. 4), 3083. 
Jordan, Henry C. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Judson, Frank F. (8. — 894), 1 

c oe 842), 332. 
Beller, Emily S. t. 842), 332. 


Kent, James T. pr Rept. 8 » ii 


Kitchel, Jean H. G. 8 Re ye $42) ^ 18 2 
Kitts, James B. i5 2 “Rept; 70), 

Klepper, Emanue = 
Klippert, Benjamin F. 
Knitter, Frank (S. Re ^ 85 333. 
Kooken, Callie E. (sR 3), 332. 
Krass, Anthony E 95), L 
Kridelbaugh, Joseph P. (8. M. 2215. 2301. 
Krone, George (S. Rept. ARE DIU 

Kuehn, Otto (S. Rept. $21), 2301 1. 

Lame, Lewis C. (S. Rept. ), 3083. 
Lamoreaux, Annette M. (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Lampke, John (8. Rept. 970), 


3548. 
Lancaster, William H. D. (S. ins 332. 


Langdon, William H. tS. Rept. 9280 3548. 
Lansberry, James x (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Lansden, Joseph M. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Laughlin, papers H. (S. Rept. 964), 3083. 
Lawrence. Isabelle Ls Kept. 843). 33 333. 
Lawton, {atti E. (S. Rept. 910), 

Lawton, Laura F. (S. Rept. 921), 3301 
Lea, Louis M. (8. Rept 970), 3548. 
Leavens, Eden N. M HUS 842), 332. 

Lee, Oscar O. (8. ipt 333. 

Leith, John C. (S. Rept. 842j, 332. 


Dn , Edward 894), 1327. 
Lenhart, E ard (a wept, B93) 1827. 
ani tne l S. Rept. t. 621 2301. 
B, ries " ept. 
Lewis, Meu Ei t EON Y 
Libby, Joann P. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Lieber, Joseph H we e » 3548. 
, ue he 
Lh berry, John R. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
ttre " u . e > le 
Muse, Murra S L (i755 t. ), 332, 
yd, 
nthal, Delilah 8. Rept. 921), 2301. 


s 33. 
Longfellow, Richard M. (S. 894), 1327, 
Longley, Reuben F. (S. Rept. rk 308s 
Lotty, Mary (S. Rept. 842). 332. 

en ward (S. t nr 


z 2839, 
t. 


Lunn, Glive (S. t. 
Lem Jeremiah (S. pn 842), 332. 
(8. 


L 
McCarty, George P. Land Mildred d . Rept. 941), 2839. 
; rge P. . (8. . 
McClelan, Benjamin iS. z $ s 
McClure, Samuel e. nc 895), 1327. 
MeCorkl. Andrew C. Kn 570) 
M Grace E. ( y. 842 
McDonald, Katharine Hi H. (S. Rept. 969), 3547. 
McDowell, Sarah (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
McEathron, John (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
McGaughey, Clara e Rept. 970), 3548. 
McGee, William E. t. 969); 
McGloughlin, Aue ( net 9703 2301. 
Melntosh, Peter S. [3 eG 97 


Lowry, Mary A. t. , 3083. 
Ludiker, Joseph (8. Rept. on. 2301. 
), 308 


McOmber, Anna M 8. t. 895), 1327. 
McPhail, Jasper (S. Rept. 88 1327. 
ane "James W. (8. 3), 332. 

8. Rep 895 2: 8.27 


Mp Albert E. 
Mahar, Arthur (S. s 70), 3 
Mahoney, Philamena Rept. 24). 982, 
Manley, Charlotte S. [CN Sep t. 921) 
Manning, Susan E. (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Mansfi d, nd 321. 
Markland, George W. (S. 
Marks, Harriet M. (8. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Martin, Arthur W. (S. — 3S 1). 2839. 
Martin, Elizabeth (8. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Martin, Murrandia 8. 842), 332. 
Martin, Robert J. (8. us 921), 2301. 
Masterson, John H. (S. t. 
Matlock, Benjamin (S. Re 
Matthes, Margaretha (8. oer 
Matthews, Miles (S. Rept. 970 
Maxson, Jessie ^ 5. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Mead, David W Rept. 895), 1327. 
Meekin, James H. NON: Rept. 9642 332. 
Menaugh, James ( 
Mendenhall Hymelins ( . 
Messenger, ‘Martha E. S 21 3. 
Metzer, Nicholas i mp 5), 1327. 
Milam, Ellen - 5 Rept. sig 332. 

pt. . 8083. 


— 
* 


7. 
Miller, John F. (S. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Miller, John M. (S. Rent t. 895), 1327. 
Miller; Richard L. (8 ept. 843), 333. 


9 
Mitchell, Ida A. Rept. 964), 3083. 
Mitchell, ; Stephen B. (S. Rept. 842) 332. 
(8. Ropt 970), 3548. 
Men Jesse (S, Rept. 895), 1327. 
Moody, Edwin W. (S. eot 
MEM Fernando W. (S ; 2301. 
Moore, Caro G. (S. Rept, D. 


Morang Emily (8. Rept. 842), 332. 


Morrell, Walter (8.1 Re t. 92 ), 2801. 
Morrison, Charles H. PC 895). 1327. 
Morrison, Robert I, (S, i 964). 3083. 


Morse, Charles S. (S. R — 5521). 2301. 
Morse, Hester (S. Ret 895), 1827. 
Morse, Jay D. (S. Bep 5 ge 
Mott, Anna (8. Rept. 0904), 9 

Moulton, Charles < e Mot" 920 0), 3548. 
Moulton, George N 
Mullin, elizabeth J. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Myer, Wilhelmina e Rept. 941), 2839. 
Myers, Jane E, (S. Rept. 921). 2301. 
Magley, Rose Anna (& 

Male, James H. (S. Rept. 842 32. 
Nash, Porter E. (S. Rer HEU 2901. 


pt. 
Nelson, Lucinda E. (S. Rept. $12), 332. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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Reports by Reports by 
Nettleton, Ammazetta L. (8. Re ms 295 332. Sřannon. Tohn A. 8 Rept. ea 1327. 
Nettleton, Charles (S. Rept. 842 Shapley, Thomas (8. Rept. 964), 3 
Newman, George J. (S. Rept. $94) > 1327. Sheldon, Raymond S. (S. Rept. 540 2839. 
Nicholson, Nancy J. (S. Rept. 3 2301. Shepard, Gordon H. (8. Rept. 842), 332. 
Nickerson, Jonathan S, (S. Rept 2), 332. Shepherd, Benjamin F. (S. Rept. 964). 3083, 
Nickerson, Julia C. (8. 7 242 35 1337, Sheridan, Margaret ( E "t B42). 332. 
Nolan, Mary M. (8. nap 32. Sherman, Ray M. (8. Rept. 894), 1327. 
Norment, Maggie » . 81 ), 333. Shoop, George W. (8. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Northrup, 1 West. 895), 1327. Sieman, John (S. Rept. E). 1337. 
NO Maggie 8.0 i Rept. $42), 332. Simons, Ann (8. Pe t. 895), 1327. 
Norton, E lizabeth M. (S. Rept. 964), 3083. - Simpson, Jobn C. Rept. 9640). 2301. 
Norton, Warren W. (S. Rept. 509), 3547. Simpson. John P. (S. Re 3 BOS. 
Nothhardt, e Ari AC cA £9), 1327. Sitz, T Julian (S. Rept. DON 
Nudd, Lovina MON 2. i Small, Emily. L. (S. Rept 
Oliver, Herert JY it ept. $20) 93548. Smith, Charles F. a Rept 9 921) 1.2901. 
Olmstead, Kin pu R. (S. Rept. 842 a Smith, Daniel E Rept. 921), 2301. 
Olney, Frank (S. Rept. 842), Smith, George S. (S. — 842). > 
Osborne, Lucy W. S. Rept. 895), 1 Smith, George W. (S. eo 842), 332. 
Ostrander, Gordon P e 21) 530 $04), 3083. Smith, Henry A. k 921), 2301. 
Page, Horace (8. api aes Smitb, Hugh (8. ue 42). 332. 
Palmer, James M. (S. Re p 0 3548. Smith, Jackson (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Pangburn, zm is Rept. En x 332. Smith, Jacob (8. Repte. 894), 1527. 
Pangburn, Louisa C. (S. Re Smith, Peter s Rept. 842), 332. 
Parker, David (S. Rept. 136097 Smylie, Robert S. (S. Rept. 894), 1327. 
Parmalee, Amanda ( n VP 332. Soper, Earl W. (S. Rept. 895), 1327 
Parsons, Mary (S. Rept. 895), 1 Soule, Willlam Henry (S. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Partridge, Rosalie A. (S. Rept. 910) 3548. Spaulding. Almond R. (8. n Ae 332. 
Patterson, John A. (S. Rept. 842), 332. Specified pension cases (S. R 842, 843, 855, 804, 895, ost, 
Patton, Horace M. (S. Rept. 894), 1327. 932, 941, 964. 969, 970, 971. 9005 1629 1030), 332, 833, 963, 
Payson, Amelia M. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 1327, 2301, 2839, 3083, 3547, 8548, 3937, 4 
Penfield, Katie M. (S. Rept. 921), E Squier, Clara. = (&. Rept. 842), 
Perkins, Emma (S. Rept. 921), 2301 Squires, Sarah E. (S. Rept. 895). 1327. 
Perkins, Martin, alias Charles Shepherd (8. Rept. 964), 3083. Stafford, Thomas. Jefferson ( Rept. 895), 1327. 
Perriton, John S. (S. Rept. ogc! Stanton, Henrietta ei (8. r * AES 
Pettengill, Daniel. H. (S. Re t vods 8083. Startsman, Amanda M. (8. he 332. 
Pettys, Charles (S. Rept. 842), 3 Stebbins, George D. (S. Rept. ONE 327. 
Phares, Amos T. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. Steller, remos u 8. nog 970), 3548. 
Philips, Paul, alias Duncan Dunbar (S. Rept. 921), 2301. Stockford, Jos: e t. i95). 1327. 
Pierce, Jennings J. (S. Rept. rS ied: Stoddard,’ Sara E 
t Pierce, Juliette. (8. — Saree) dert : Stodder, Watie a ea Repi E 1327. 
Pilot, Edward (S. Re Stone, ME Si 80 332. 
Pitts, Maria ue (8. Rept. E. 55 11327. Stoops, Rose V. Ts 5210 2301. 
Poe, Allcen W. (S. Rept. 964), 3083. Stotts, William Beanie, (8. pt 895), 1327. 
Poe, Amos (S. Rept. D), 3083. Stuck, Charles L. (S. Rept. 842 
Pollock, Alice (S. Rept. 1n, 2839. Sullivan, John W. (8. REDE. eu 2301. 
Pope, William C. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. Sutterfield, Frank (S. Rept, 84 , 
Porter, William (S. Re 895), 1327. Swan, Elmina (S. eine ait 232. 
Potter, Gilbert W. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. Swart, William M. 843) 3. 
Powell, Amanda F. (S. Rept. ren 332. Sylvester, Sanford B. (8. ‘spt 895), 1327. 
Power, Anna L. ice Rept. 941), 2839. Sackett, James M. (& Rept. 895), 1327. 
Prine, Catherine (8. Rept. 843). 333. Taliaferro, begat | (8. epi $41), 2839. 
push Allan E. (8. Rept. 941), 2839. 'Taylor, George M. (8. Rept. 9 1) 301. 
Frank (S. Rept. 842), 332. Taylor, Georgia Ann so, aor 12) 332. 
. an, William es Rept. 894). 1327. Taylor, Mary L. 2 Ly E 910) 2548. 
uinn, Anna F. (S. Rept. 842), 332. Taylor, William t. 941), 2839. 
uint, Henry (S. Rept. 895) 1321. Taylor, Winfield 8, & 3 941 1, 2899. 
Kandall, Clara W. K Rept. 895), 1327. Terry, Frances (8. 2), 
Rankin, John W £8 Rept. 921), 2301. , erwilzer, Catharine S.R 1 Si, r 
Raphile, Joseph «(s gt ver 3083. Teter, Edward ept. 
Raymond, pag N. e. Rept. 964). 3K 3083. Thomas, Elisha 180 heii 5700. 
Read, Geo We I5 ee 1921). 301 Thomas, Georgianna ( t. 910) 5 3548, 
Reames, W. nam Rept. 8439) 2301. Thomas, John F. (8. Rept, 4 T0), 48. 
3 gene. L. e Rept. 84 333. Thomas, Robert S. (S. Rept. 895), 1327. 
Reed, g — by ' 332. Thrift, Justine M. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 
Reed Elizabeth. (S. Rept. 921). 2301. Thuma, Jonathan (8. Rept. 895), Mri. 
Reed, Hen . Rept. 970), (3548. Tinker, Hiram E. (S. Rept. 842) 
Bit (8. 5 Rept. 921). Tinney, Florence Ada (S. Rept. ETARE 3083. 
ere dg na J. (S. Re hep oat 2301. Titsworth, Sara J. (8. Bope Se 
Rennaker, Jacob C. (S. i —.— Todd, David R. (S. 2 94), Mar 
Reynolds, Prudie M. (S. Rept. 921), 1. Toler, James W. E Rept. 964), 
Richards, Mary A. (8. Rept, 1785 3548. Tool, Nelson B. (S. Rept. 964), 2083. 
Riggs, Eliza J. (S. Rept. 842 332. € Townsend, Joseph C. (S. Rept. 970), 3548. 
Roberts, Samuel (S. ace 921); 2301. Trask, Johnson G. e Rept. 970) 1 
Robinson, Francis (S. Rept. 895). 1327. Traub, Lucinda (S. R 964), 5b 
Robinson, Osco L. (S, Rept. 843), 333. Trent, Madison T. E fent 964) ,2083. 
Rodgers, Wiliam, da py ree 842), 332 Trickey, Anna (S. Rept. 970) 
Rogers, Frances A Rept. 921). 2301, Trilley, Frederika B. 8.1 Regt. 805. 1327. 
Rook, Samuel (8. Te t. — 4), Tritle, Clarence C. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Roseberry, William ( n E pian. Trollinger, Robert H. sE ept. 941), im 
Roth, Henry (S. Rep t. 8 5). 1 Trueblood, Nathaniel e 925. 2001; A8 


Rouner, William L. 8. 8. 222 iis Aes Tucker, James (S. Rept. 
Rowe, Emma S. (S. Rept. Turnbaugh, George (S. Rept. 8050 1327, 


Rudrauff, Edwin ( 8 8053. 1327. Turner, Evander (8. t; o) 964 ibi 

Rusie, William A. (S. Rept. 064), 3083. Turner, John B. 4 — 

Russell, John L. (8. Rept. 970), 3548. Turton, 1 (S. Rept. 9 sear 

Russell, Larkin (8. Rept. 895), 1327. AE. Ld (S. Rept. 521, 2301. 
Ryan, john S. Rept. 895), 1327. Tyso n H. (S. Rept, 921), 2301. 
Ryan, n. (S. Rept. 895), 1927. Chaerhitt Helen A. Rept, $95) 1327. 
Sampson, Mant. Theresa (S. Rept. 842), 332. Valcour, Odelon (S. ipt 39. 
Samson, Eli (8. Rept, 970). 1548 Van Allen, James L. (S. Rept. a. 3301. 
Sanders, Mary J. (S. Rept. 842). 332. Van Meter, John H. (S. Rept. 9 83. 
Sargent, James W. (S. Rept. 842), 332. Van Tassel, Hannah C. (8. ept. O42). 332. 
Sargent, Jonathan (8. Rept. 964), 3083. Varney, Frank (S. Rept. ead 333. 
Saunders, John E. (8. Rept S95). 1327. Venable, Andrew F. (S. Rept. 941), 2839. 
Sayers, Roswell (8. Rept. 7895), 1327. Vinton, Nancy M. (S. Rept. B79), 5547. 
Sayles, Julin M. (S. Rept. 895), 1327. Vogel, George W. (S. Rept. 970 ea 5 
Schaeffer, Frederick W. (8. Rept. 842). 332. Wagoner, Todd L. (S. Rept. 969), 3 
Schantz, Charles F. (S. py 941), 2839. Walker, Alfred Deforest (S. Rept. $42), 332. 
Schenk, Louisa (S. Rept. 332. Walker, Heniy (S. Rept. 921), 2301 
Schiesser, Caspar e ept. 42), 332. Walker, Lewis (S. Rept. S95). 15247 
Schmidt, George (S. Rept. 964). 3083. Walker, Mary i Re 910), 3548. - 
Schue, Minna (S. Re ept 964), 3083. Wall, Thomas M. (8. t 008), 3883. 
Scott, David O. (S. Rept. 843), 333. Walsh, Minerva M. TM 964), 3083. 
Scott, Elizabeth (S. Rept. 895), 1327. Walters, Louisa (S. Rept, S95). 1327. 
Searle, Mary E. (S. Rept. 064), 3083. Walton. El C. (S. Rept. 895). 1327. 
Sebert, Herman (S. Rept. 842); 332. Ward, Irena (S. Rept. 55340 3083. 
Selleck, Mary A. (S. Rept. 895), 1327. Warner, Eloise (S. Rept. 921), — 
Service, Elizabeth (on m Sexo 521 2301. Warner, George (8. Rept, 895). 

Setzer, Daniel W. (8. pt. 894). 1327. Warren. Mollie C. (8. pt. 3825. 3083. 
Shaffer, Samuel (S. hebt. P$21), 2301, Wash, Mary E. (8. Rept. T 504), 1327. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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Reports ds 
Watkins, James ud (5 Rept 94) 2301. 


Whicker, Wiley (S. Rept. 964), 3083. 
Whipple, Julia E (8. Kept. 921), 2301 


ite, Charles F. (S. Repts. 921, 209). 2301. 3547. 
White, John J. (S. eie 970), 3 pet 
White, Mary J. (S. R 970) 
Whiting, Martha J. e Re t. n 332. 
Whitley, Samuel G. II. ept 31). 12801. 
Whittum, Clifton (8. Rept. 921) 
Wickliffe, Charles (S. Rept. 542), EUN 
Wilcox, Mary J. (5. Rep AD 1327 
Williams, Benjam S. Rept. 842), 332 


Williams, Mar 
Williams, M. 
Williams, Nan ^ 
Willis, Harriet 1 L. (8. R 


Wilson, John C. (S. Fo 
Windell, Meu, a (8. edo 73083. 
Winegardner, omas (8. pt. i 12. 2 


Wing, Ormiston C. (S. Rept. 842 

Winkler, Joseph G, Sa Re E 843), 333. 

Wintermute, James z^ 2598), 1327. 
$ Wood, Blanche (S. Re p 94155 839. 

Wood, Francis $ Rept. 8 5) 1327. 

Wood, Jefferson ( ys 1 340,8 13 d 


Wood, Jerome B. 

Wood, Minnie Wa Swank (S (S, Rept t $43), 333. 
Woods, Richard (S. Rept. 

Woodward, Charles (S. Re t hin 2548. 
Wort, George (S. Rept. 

Wright, Albert F. (8. Rept. 842). $32. 
Wright, Edwin E. (S. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Wright, Jerome B. (S. Rept. 921), 2301. 
Yates, James N. (S. Rept. 941) 2839. 
Yelton, Annie E. (S. Rept. 842), 332. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PHILIPPINES (Senate). 
Mr. Camden excused, 5508. 
Mr. Thompson appofnted, 5508. 
Hesolution to aliow them to subpena witnesses, send for books 
and papers, administer coe employ stenographer, and sit 
during sessions or recesses of Senate (see S. Res. 489* ). 


Oial status of the Philippine Islands (S. Rept. 942), 2839. 
SOMME ON POSTAGE ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


ce va ier to continue io of membership of (see 


208; H. J. Res. 
Reports by 
Railway mail pay and postage on second-class mail matter (H. 
Dec. 1257), 16, 34. 


i reri ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS (House). 
orta 
r Legislative journals of States and Territories (H. Doc. 1290), 


Post Office appropriation bill (H. Rept. 1219), 177. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS (Senate). 

Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk an 

A —. 5 S t. aki iatlon to i 1 
mendment in Senate ng appropriation to increase sala 
of assistant clerk ton 1285. i 

Mr. Hardwick appointed, 139. 

Mr. Smith of Georgia excused, 139. 

za cus cuir y d them to 'employ one additional clerk (see 

. Res. ^ 


by 
Post Office appropriation bill (S. Rept. 967), 3230. 
Cate be ON PRINTING (House). 


R 
Discontinuing the 5 of ethnology and logical bulletins 
(H. Rept. 1484). 51 T 5 she 
Journal of —— encampment of Grand Army of Republic 


(H. Rept. 1483) 
Statue of George V Frablngton Glick (H. Rept. 1485), 51806. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
senger to, 869 
Reports by 
American Instructors of tke. Deaf e Res. 567), 5148. 
City 3 (S. Res. 564), 5147 
Daughters of the American Revolution (S. Res. 568) 
Grand Army of the Republic (H. Con. es. 56), 5253. 
International arbitration (S. Res. ae 7. 
National Academy of Sciences (S. Res. es. 563), Sa 
National archives (S. Res. 523; S. 717), 


Rep 


mes- 


5252. 


Old.Roman Senate (S. Res. 565), 9147. 
Preferential ballot (S. Res. 573) ssor 
Public Nin hl bill EE . R. 15903; 8 82855 1487. 
Rural cred „ 508; 63 


TRENAS votes in the. Benaté e tio ^yedenal reserve act 


(S. Res. 566), 5147. 


COMMITTER ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS (Senate). 
orts ` 
oP 14700 e in Pennsylvania and Illinois (S. Rept. 


— tai ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS (House). 


b. 
Bath. "Me. (H. [s 1380), 3481. 
Biddeford, Me. ( 7 ELA Mr 
Binghamton, N. nb 
Blytheville, JUR 
Bozeman, Mont. ( 


Cohoes, Y. ar 
Elkins, W. 


emg ae a 
arden Cit ans. Tepe 1443 
Geological Yy : 2 ) 

rrr bom of Mines 4 f iby ths 65. 


Oakland; Cal. (H. Rept. 1372), 3153. 
. Rept. 1472), 5057. z 
Shenandoah, Iowa (H. Rept. 1414 4 ao 
pk Nebr. (H. Rept. 74 
dwood, N. J. (H. Rept. 1413), 4011. 


5 ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS (Senate). 


Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and 
messenger to, 869. 

Mr. Hardwick appointed, 139. 

Resolutions to allow them to subpena witnesses, send for 
bocks and papers, administer oaths, employ stenographer, and 
=< some sessions or recesses of ‘Senate (see S. Res, 529%, 


Reports by 
Binghamton, N (bill H. R. WEISE 5353. 
Charlotte, N. 18. Rept. 910), 154 
Cohoes, N. Y. Cull II. R. 21184), 5343. 


bow DOR ty ock Creek and Potomac Parks, 


21383 , 5146. 
Roots 899), 
DE Rept. Eun 3548. 
1327. 


COMITIIS ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND NATIONAL QUARANTINE 


(Senate). 


orts by 
Culbertson, Robert Caldwell, deceased (S. Rept. 1066), 5172. 


Divisions of mental hygiene and rural sanitation in Public 
Health Service (S. Rept. 1049), 4911. 


Treatment of tuberculosis (S. Doc. 641), 173. 


big ore By ON PUBLIC LANDS (House). 
Reports 


iain H. Repts. 5515 8172 1596, 4888. 


California (II. 8 

Chelan County, Wash. 1110 inept. 1305), 1998. 
Crater Lake National Park ( AD 1376), 3448. 
Dean, Walter (H. Rept. 1327), 2432. 
Desert-land entries (HL. Rept. idoa), 3 
Floyd, Arthur J. (II. Rept. 12 12 

Glacier National Park, Mont. Rept N 4445. ^ 
Grand Junction, Colo. (H. Rept. 1308), 2162. 


Great Northern Railway Co. Rept. 1292]. 813. 

a entrymen on reclamation projects ri Rept. 1345), 

Homesteads within limits of grant to Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road Co. (H. Rept. 1265) 

Hot Sprin Are I. Rept t B18, part 2), 4444, 

Kansas ' Rept. Does 

Kerckhoff, Wil NUN "kept. 1236), 430. 

Leasing of oil and: gas ands (H. Rept. 1277), 1484. 

Methodist preng of Oklahoma (H. Rept. 1366), 3078, 

Montana nm 1395), 3536, 

Nevada (H. Repa 1418, 1407 4077, 5057. 

Nevadaville, Co z . Rept. 1309 ra » 

North Dakota 10 SW s 

Oklahoma (H. ipt 361), 3078. 

Pensacola, Fla. Repts. 11 1508), 5528 

Pike National Forest Yolo. Re t 1244), 485. 

Richardson, Geo George { (H. Re ep SUNT 153. 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. 


1 Rept. 1278), 1484. 
Spotts, y voe A. (H. Rept. 1343), 

. oe H. 14200 416. 12 de n 
Validat in tain 8 entries (H. Rept. 1336), 2536. 
Wilmar, Ellery B. (H. Rept. 1266), 1276. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS (Senate). 


Amendment in Senate making eee for clerk and mes- . 
1 to, 869 


ne 


Agricultural entries a cor 1 5 75 (S. Rept. 998), 3927. 


Development of water 
Ex oration, 102 830. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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SS ON PUBLIC LANDS (Senate)—Continued. 
rts 
Grand operon 2 e 08), 3 1025), 4523. 
Guthrie, Okla. (S. 
HOMON Nd en e athe * projects (S. Rept. 
Hot a eng Ark. Rept, 99D. 89275 
Gare County, 8 S: Dak, Rept. 9 ee), 200, 
Minera 1 . Sierra County, N. Mex. (S. Rept. 902), 1382, 
ontana 
National ce ag 2 qot 7953), 2940. 
Nevada * Rep 
Nichols, W. F., [ow ept. 990), 8927. 
North Dakota ta (B. R a NA 4821. 
Oklahoma (8. 
Pike National Fore cola A (s Bep t. 1057), 5066. 
Richardson, George 3). 4555. 
neg ro 2M P e Aca i 997 4523. 
Bevy, J (s. 
LUAM "homestends A e B49). 2839. 
Twin Falls, Idaho (S. R 
Utah (S. Repts. 1002, 1015 2580 4, 4205. 
Validating certain homestea 
White, Fred (S. Rept. 975), 354 
COMMITTEE ON RAILROADS 8 
Mr. Hardwick appointed, 139. 
COMMITTEE ON RAILWAYS AND CANALS (Hous: 
Resolution assigning clerk to (see H. Res. s). 
COMMITTEE ON REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVI E (House). 
Resolution assigning clerk to (see H. Res. "y. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE LAWS (Senate). 
Resolution to create (see S. Res, 534). 


COMMITTEE ON met ee ad T CLAIMS (Senate). 
Mr. Myers excused, 025 
Reports by 
Crounse, Bella, and others (S. Res. 574), 5343. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS (House). 


Reports b 
vod River and harbor appropriation bill (H. Rept. 1230), 399. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES (House 
Resolution to allow an pn ea clerk to (see H. Res. 667“). 


Reports by 
Commission to 3 ETTE the former home of Thomas 
Jefferson (H. Rept. 1 


Special order for new b Perg in Post Office 88 on 
bill (H. Res. 676, 684; H. Repts. 1229, 1240) 
Spede T | Him taln 8 18428 of the m appropriation 
Res. 7 . 
8 d order for bill S. 8289 (H. xem, 15730: H. Rept. 1410), 


815 
Special order for House joint resolution No, 1 (H. Res. 103; 


II. Rept. 1276 
y^ e iet resolution 108, H. Res. 687), 495. 


Special order for 
e Dalles-Celllo Canal (H. Rept. 1436), 4 


COMMITTEE ON RULES (Senate). 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for clerk and mes- 
senger to, 869. 
Reports by 
Cloture in the Senate (S. Res. 113, 538), 
Liquor traffic in District of Columbia (8. 


Su ponent eei ON WAR CLAIMS (House). 
€ 
es egen sundry claims to Court of Claims (H. Rept, 1445), 


3622. 
Rept. 901), 1395. 


‘COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
Resolutions on retirement of 
Alabama, as chairman of, 5528. 

Reports 


Sole stor of customs at Laredo, Tex. (H. Rept. 1329), 2530. 
Income-tax penalties (H. Ropt, 1456), 4802. 
Nyando, N. X. (H. Rept. 12 

T), ae 

H. Res. 


faena. 
epresentative Underwood, of 


Pembina, N. Dak. (H. cp x 
President's annual messa 

Seal fisheries of Alaska Ee t. TL 
Van Buren, Me. (H. Rept. 1481), 4341. 


COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS. 

mend. Ei. Bows t ^ appoint ats ait s — PE to in- 
v gate e 80-Caà. a tem of pa; g enses 
of the District of Columbia, 4880. nes 

Concurrent resolution to hag 18 — g epu 
system of taxation in Distri Columbia (see H 

Concurrent resolution to dm gae oe to attend the 
Panama-Pacifie International ition and the Panama- 
California Exposition, objected to, 5362. 

Joint resolution te sppoink Jot et committee to pruna formal 
opening of the Panama see H. J. Res. 434). 

Joint resolution to appoint em ttee to prepare plans ex 
D the neutral government and control of the seas (see a d 


oi Rept. 1242), 443. 


Joint. resolutions 2 8.20. 230 an advisory committee on aeronau- 
ties (sce S. J. R 
Joint resolution to appoint Jagt nti to investigate grain 
and cotton exchanges (see H. J, Res. 411). 
Joint n to appoint joint vee. HA to attend celebra- 
tion 9. H the o eang The Dalles-Celilo Canal (see J. Res. 


r 


mittees having Takvo to report at any time (see H. 710). 
Resolution to amend rule ative to privileged repo to be 
made by (see H. Res. 685). 


crease in the House majorit: a 

Resolution to 2 2 5 commi to inv aenor: of ete 
1 trust 690). organization of the n 

Resolution to 1 appoint committee, to e investigate the New York 
Cotton PRA n (see H. Res. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD INDEX. 


COMMITTEES OF SENATE, amendment in Senate making FERRE, 
tion for clerks and messengers to certain, 869. 
Remarks in Senate relative to clerks and messengers to, 4172. 
Resolution to pid meg 1 S. Res. 398%. 
Resolution onn Ven Res. 559*). 
1 dion to appoin — ee to revise rules of Senate (see 


S. Res. 551). 
Resolution to create committee on revision of the laws (see S. 


ial committee to investigate proposed 
belligerent nations (see Res. 543*), 
See INTERSTATE COMMERCE; RAILROADS. 


es, 534). 
Resolution to appoint 
purchase of vessels o: 
COMMON CARRIERS, 


COMMONER (newepaper). editorlals relative to the "quor traffic, 1619, . 


CONNONS JOHN J., letters relative to priations 1 an 

harbor projects in Illinois, 1 1718. 970 e a 

COMMONWEALTH BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
(see bill H. R. 21081). 


9 T. BYRON B; report of Court of 8 on claim of (S. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, al H. 2 
1407. 632, 782. annual report of Doe. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, decision relative to purchase of 


relief 


printing press for use of Office of Public Roads in rtment, 
of culture, 2496. 
8 sence year 1908) relative to printing for Forest Serv+ 


COMSTOCK, CHARLES D., pension (see bills H. R. 20677, 21089*). 
COMSTOCK, FRANKLIN, increase pension (see bills S. 1392, 6980"), 
CONANT, EZRA W., increase pension (see bills S. 5898, 6980*). 
M WEAPONS. See FIREARMS. 
NCORD, N. H., estimat 
Sent Geld ct (Be Doe. Abe 48. 8 
CONCORDIA MAND; donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


FONTENE O CANNON, making sundry donations of (see bill S. 


Bills donating, to 
Appleton, Wis. (see bill H. R. 20893). 
Barnesville, Ga, (see bill S. 7407). 
Bluff City, Tenn. (see bill S. 7178). 
Covington, Ky. (see bill H. R. 21547). 
Elkhart, Ind. (see bill H. R. 21185). 
G M e bill S. 7732). 
Gordon Institute, Barnesy Ga. (see bill H. R. 20051). 
Graham, N. C. (see bill S. 1727 77). 
McAlester, 


Okla. (see bill H. R. 21204). 
Methuen, Mass. (see bill H. R. 21816); 
Morganton, N. C. (see | bills S. 7124; H. R. 20730). 
Odessa, Wa see bill 8. 7687). 
Oshkosh, Wis. (see bill H. R. 20851). 
Shelbyville, int (see bill S. 6987). 
Vincennes, (see bill 


8. 6088). 
Wilitamsport: d Pa. (see bill H. R. 20806). 
CONDON, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills S. 5367, 7213*). 
CONFEDERATES. See CIVIL WAR. 
CONFIRMATIONS. See EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONPIRMATIONS, 
CONGER, CHARLES R., increase pension (see bills S. 6141, 7597*). 
CONGER, EMMA L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1524), 2431. 
CONGRESS. See COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS; HOUSE Or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES; MEMBERS OF CONGRESS; SENATE; SIXTY-THIRD CON- 
GRESS; THANKS — CONGRESS. 
Address delivered b Perry Belmont quat " the presence of 
members of the inet in (Ap 
Concurrent resolution to hold 8 3 of Senate and 
House to rece message from President of United States (seo 
es. 
epe — of E a a 


Concurrent resolu on favoring 


9 Co . to consider rural credits: legislation e 

‘on. 

Joint — bg e tv m House to hear address of Presi- 
dent of United States, 2 


Joint resolution for utet to Constitution fixing time for 
assembling of (see H. J. Res. 402). 

CONGRESSIONAL CEMETERY. Sce DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

CONLEY, ELLEN, increase pension (see bill S. 7081). 

CONLEY, THOMAS, pension (see bills H. R. 17848, 21089*). 

CONLEY. S288. J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 


CONN, ROBERT. increase pension (see bills 8. 7134, 7402*), 
CONNECTICUT, increase ey of United States district attorney for 
(see bill H. R. 2969 11 
— 614 P soil survey of the Connecticut Valley (see 
. Res. 8 
CONNECTICUT RIVER, memorial of board of aldermen of Holyoke, 
Mass., favoring’ appropriation for improvement of (Appendix, 


248 

nema in House relative to appropriations for improvement of; 
CONNELLY, JOHN R. (a Representative from Kansas). 
ns and. AER resolutions i introduced by 
a 
» ailman, E. V.: rellef (see bill LH. R. 21496), 4018. 

Minster, John: for ‘relief (see bill H. R. 20476), 8 

Norton Kans.: to erect public building at e. bil H. R. 
Ta — 75 ie W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20912), 
Utter, 9685 W. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20655), 1158, 
Administration critics urpis 512). 


National prohibition 
Votes of. See Re May VOTES. 


z The $ indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD INDEX. 


PO EIS) e A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20564, 


CONNER, MRS. A. J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20564). 
CONNER, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill S. 7641). 
VONNOU Pd B., remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


SOS MAURICE (a Representative from Iowa). 


Bills ona joint “resolutions introduced by 
Critzman, George: to pension (see bui H. R. 20986), 1734. 
Powers, John G. : to pension (see bill H. R. 20987) 1735. 
Riley, Lilla: to pension (see bill H. R. 21199), 2365. 
Stevenson, Henry H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20988), 1735. 
Waterloo, Iowa: to improve public building at (see "bi H. R. 
20980), 1734. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
State legislatures, 3763. 
Remarks by, on 
Rural Credits, 5030. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
CONNOR, DANIEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20509). 
CONNOR, MARTHA, increase pension (see bill 8. 7705). 


CONRY, MICHAEL F. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, —. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Leave of absence granted to, 3616. 
Petitions and p apars preron tan by. y from 
Societies and associations, 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY vie 
CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, interview with Secre- 
tary of the Interior relative to (Appendix, 448). 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, proposing a method for 
amending (see H. J. Res, 422). 
ERE 7 — House concerning t ie Nation and the Constitution 
(Appendix, 809). 
Text of, 4750. 
Joint resolutions for amendment to 
cute apii i N to 34 845. (see S. J. Res. 88“; H. J. 


pr: fixing date n 8 of ae H. J. Res. 402). 
Declaration of war: relative to (see 8. Res. 227). 
Judges: to limit to six years the term of ‘office of (see H. J. Res. 


Members Congress: for three-year terms for (see H. J. Res. 
President t N wo limiting to one term of six years (see 


Woman suffrage: for (see H. J. Res. 1*). 
CONSULAR SERVICE. See DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 
CONTRABAND OF WAR, article written by John Bassett Moore on 


subject of (Appendix 322). 
„ relative to (S. Doc. 716), 633, 962, 963, 1013, 


Lists of articles declared to be contraband, 1489. 
Memorial remonstrating against ane of, 2299. 
Orders made in the British Privy Council relating to the declara- 
tion of London concerning, 3695. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to cai of American naval 
stores to foreign countries (see S. Res. 512*). 
CONTRAST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALITY IN ANGLO- 
AMERICA AND LATIN 1 address delivered by the 
Peruvian minister entitled, 1824 
CONVICT LABOR. See LABOR, 
CONWAY, ALBERT V., amendment in Senate making appropriation to 
pay claim of, 
CONWAY, JOSEPH M., increase pension (see bills S. 5190, 6980*), 
CONWAY, MARY A., increase pension (see bills S. 4585, 7598*), 
COOK, BERTRAND, pension (see bill H. R. 19570). 
COOK, CHARLES P., increase pension (see bill S. 7582). 
COOK, FRANK E., pension (see bill H. R. 19596*). 


COOK, eS nei A., tendering thanks of Congress to (see H. Con. 
es. : 
Remarks in House relative u^ tid of North Pole by, 2757. 
(Appendix, 157, 330, 658, 4 


COOK, JOEN report of Court of Ps on claim of (H. Doc. 1372), 


COOK, LORILLA M., pension (see bill H. R. 20823). 

COOK, WILLARD D., increase pension (see bills S. 6764, 7509*). 
COOK, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18026, 19545*). 
COOK, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17609, 19545*). 
COOKE, JAMES M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18029, 20562*). 
COOKEN, C. F., increase pension (sce bill S. 6747). 

COOLEY, MARY B., pension (see bill H. R. 21167). 

COOLIDGE, CHARLES W., increase pension (see bills S. 6272, 7212*), 
COON, VERONA H., pension (see bill S. 7537). 

COOP, MELISSA A., pension (see bill H. R. 21340). 

COOPER, ELIZABETH M., pension (see bill H. R. 20162). 


COOPER, HENRY A. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, A 
Appointed conferee, 4867. 
Appointed on gren Conimittee, 137. 
Amendments offered M. to 
Indian i-i dedere on bill 890. 
Bills and p . to introduced ox ( 
mue! o increase pension (see bill H. E — 249. 
, Lizzie H.: to increase pension (see bill H. 9660) 18 
Jeorge D. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 212410 2730. 
National Spt Show ; for rel rel rz of owners of cattle exhibited at 


(see bill R 
FED, Penry L.: to 3 Hg "pension (see bill H. R. 20537), 


COOPER continued. 
Petitions and p fa presented by, fro 


Citizens n 
4619, 
Societies ed "associations, 
Remarks by, on 
Absentee voting, 2183. 
Additional district ie in eon. 69, 71. 
Agricultural mg cei pbi aD grt 2201 
Forest Service, 2338, 9. 
salaries, 2243, 2244. 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 3827. 
Arm e nara bill, a 2132. 
Carl Brat office, 3 
Consulate nig hanghai, 4330-4239. 
Death on h seas, 285, 288, 289. 
D ot Commerce building, 3501, 3502, 3503. 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, 4229-4232. 
District of Columbia appropria ion bill, 153, 154. 
District of Columbia half-and-half s stem, ass. 
Immigration—Belgian immigrants, 1150. 
mp or Department building, 3425, 3426. 3421, 3429, 3430, 3501, 


Life-Saving Service, 1957, 1964. * 
Navy 9 bill—aeronautics, 

ing in navy yards, 5144; 3149: 
cost of powder, 2767. 
Post Office appropriation ee ir mail pay, 777, 778, 779. 
Racine, Wis., harbor improvement, 
River and harbor appropriation till Swan Creek, 5437. 
eee barrel for fruits, 1081, 1082, 1087, 1085. 1522, 1523, 


Sundry pt M appropriation bill—Commission on Industrial Rela- 


5 buildings in 1 3502, 3503. 

Government wharves, 3439, 3440 

lump-sum appropriations, 3465. 

Panama Canal equipment, 8755, 3756, 3757. 

physical valuation of railroads, 3484, 8485, 3480. 
Tarift—steel importation, 2188. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


COOPER, JASPER N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20151). 
COOPER, SPENCER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20950). 

COOS BAY, OREG., amendment in Senate for survey of, 2304. 

COOSA Dd ALA., sale and disposal of an island in (see bill H. R. 


. in House relative to approprlation for improvement of, 
COOVER, LYDIA B., pension (see bill H. R. 21169). 


COPE, HANNAH M,, increase pension (see bilis H. R. 20130, 21037*). 
COPE, 29807 4208. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


individuals, 2203, 2928, 3764, 3924, 4078, 4342, 
2203, 3764, 3924, 4679, 5226, 5529. 


COPLEY, Int C. 105 Representative from Illinois). 


eni 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced yA 
Ames, Ellis: to pension (see bill R. 19465), 13. 
Boos, — (see bill H. R. 19466), 13. 
Cobleigh, Lillian : to pension (see bill H. R, 21209), 2432. 
Evarts, Emma : to 8 pension (see bill H. 10847) 162, 
Groesbeck, John W.: to increase pension (see bur. H. R. 21210), 


Kouth, Michael: to sepes pen (see bill-H. R. 21427), 3692. 
Petitions and pa m esented . fre 
Citizens an viduals, 1 3. 618, 1598, 2270, 3693, 3924, 5495. 
Societies and 33 1598, 2163, 2270, 3446, 3838, 5495. 
Remarks by, 
National prohibition 599. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
COPPER, message of President relative to seizure of EDO ugs copper 
shipments by belligerent nations (S. Doc. 798), 2: 
Remarks in Senate and statistics relative to foreign shipments 
of American copper, 795. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to seizure of M CAR copper 
shipments by belligerent nations (see S. Res. 511*). 
COPPER RIVER & NORTHWESTERN BEDAE CO., amendment in 
Senate for relief of, 4523. 


COPPLER, CHARLES, increase pension tees bill H. R. 20865). 


e: to 


COPYRIGHTS, amend act relative to (see bills H. R. 20695, 21137*). 


CORBETT TUNNEL.. See WYOMING, 
CORBIN, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19572). 
CORE, THOMAS H., increase pension (see bills S. 6483, 6980*), 
CORIAM, THOMAS, pension (see bills H. R. 13384, 21218*). 
CORN, investigate condition of imported (see S. J. Res, 204). 
CORN, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19672). 
Wann, RUDE E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19025, 
CORNWELL, GERTRUDE, pension (see bill S. 6421, 6980“). 
CORPORATIONS, Authores the cutting of timber on public lands for 
mining Ss by certain 3 (see bill S. 41105). 
Bill to pro Mb bit employment of armed men py (see bill S. 6708). 
Bill to roede quantity of coal lands which may be entered or 
controlled by (see bill S. 6753). 
Bills to refun rtion of moneys paid in compromise by corpo- 
rations for fail ure to make returns under the income tax (see 
bill H. R. 20561; S. J. Res. 215; H. J. Res. 398). : j 
List of those having employee-retirement systems, 476. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. See ARMY. 
CORPUS CHRISTI-BAFFINS BAY INLAND WATERWAY, REL re- 
port of Secretary of War on survey of (H. Doc. 1668), 5 
COBBICE, 5 D., resolution in House referring claim to ah of 
ms (See H. Res. 591*). 
e DAVID H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 893), 2836. 


CORY, HUGH M., increase pension (see bills S, 7332, 7566*), 
The * indicates bills acted upon. 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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COSGRIFF, Bie. 700), 1188. C., report of Court of Claims on claim ef (S. ‘COURT — CLAIMS—Continued. 


* 
Bartholomew, Stephen L., eet x Doc. 658 A a 
COSHOCTON, OHIO, donate condemned cannon to Sons of Veterans’ Barto Sallie Neal (8. Doe B58 6 io. Dor. 698), 200. 
Baylies, Susan E. 


i camp at (see bill S. sins". | 
: BL H. M 21448). P ding Loan & Savings Co., af (see . (8. Bos 001). i158. 
COSMOPOLITAN (magazine), article on Senator William Alden Smith, | Beals, John. M fl. . aati. 
of Michigan, appearing in (Appendix, 486). Beers, George H. di Doc. 1602), 3763. 
COST OF LIVING. See PRICES AND WAGES. Bender, George A. (S, Doc. 700j, 1155. 
COBTELLOF, PETER, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. Bennett, Thomas C d pis". S55), 2835. 
24), Bentley, Lulu L. (S. Doc. 630). 10. 
COTEY, JACOB L. report of Court at Claims on claim of (S. Doc: Benton’ Malden E. (8. Doc 8 1188. 
, . — ear. Clara Bells (H. Doc. 89. 
83 STEPHEN W., increase pension (see bill S. 6757). ME tee ae 2 Horticultural Association 
OTTON, re of cotton see bill 0398* 
Bills to promote fnm Cats Gf (see bill S. 6714; Berry, tna nd Bagar (I Dox 1088). 94, 
eee ce of, 255. Betsey, brig (H. Doe 1290), d4. 16. 
Cors mee Felative to ie ale and and shipment of American cotton Bae. in Dor thee s 3211. 
Memorial — — st 288 by England on Bigelow, James W, (5. Doc. 708), 1155. 
exportation from United States 2 B Presle 5 Boe. IET s ie 
Bears 2178 (Apes 10 DES, 284 Con situation in the Blair John (1, Doc. 1905). 3231. 
‘ 
Resol lution x appoint committee fo outs de Nep Yok NON ON M., Felix A, Ida C., and Edwina F. (8. 
otto: see Res ^ < 3 
Statistics — jo exports of, $05: 8 ea A. oe, Sues) 23 706), 1155. 
Statistics of prices prevailing on the New York and New Bete toute (d 588 150 2 «em 
Orleans cotton exchanges, 2520. Boyd, William S. (S. Doc. 
COTTON EXCHANGES, appoint joint committee to investigate (see Boyer, Valentine K. (8 (8. Doe. AT 1155. 
COTTON FUTURES, remarks in House om subject of, 239, 2520. Bradshaw, Annie ic Vand others (H Doc Ass 29. 
COTTON MANUFACTURES, statistics iore to, 4712. Branch, Reginald (S. Doe, 948). 3006. 
COTTON WAREHOUSES, license (see bill S. 6266*). Brazelton, Hosalbrö B. (S. Doc. 696), 1155. 
rder of Senate to reprint bill (S. 6266) to license, agreed to, Breeding, John (8. Doc. 2 155. 
: e Brewer, David C; (S. Doc. si 2885. 
COTTRELL, WILLIAM J., increase pension (see bill 8. 7325). rewster, Clara Doc. 2299. 
COUCH, ANBIL H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S Doe. Brink, Wiliam R. is Des. $9 280: 
821), Britton, Mary (& Doc. 886), 2835. 
COUGHANOUR, AMANDA E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16179, 3 E (S. Doc. P ^ 
rodie, Zeril Doc. 1594) 2. 
COULSON, CHARGES A., correct military record (see bill H. R. . — Charles A S. Doc. 892), 2836. 
` ULTER, SAMUEL L. increase pension (see bill H. R- 19809). Bean Richaci 4. Doc, 1647), 4480 
COUNCIL GROVE, KANS. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Brunner, James R. (8. 720) 
post at (see bill 8. 54 Brunson, Martha J. (H. Doe. 1 
COUNCIL OF RATIONAL 5 establish (see bill S. 9091). Bryant, Alla L. (S. Doe. 658), 2 
Report of a Capi on Naval Affairs Ks. d 6 relative to bill — aa (8. D. m a, 1155. 
session), 2709. i: 2 d m annA EIS A. (S, Doc. 189), 2299. 
„COURIER JOURNAL (newspaper), editorial om subject of national Bullock, Frederick eur e 
defense, 109. Butler, Lydia E. (8. Doc. 942), 8543. d 
COURLIS&, W M H., inerease pension (see bills H. R. 20538, Bess. . Chauncy G, a Boe Slan Sic (8. Doc. 793), 2299, A 
y Samu " 
COURT OF C adjudication of claims for captured and aban- Cahalan, Edward (S. 3380. 
PET e mamats ee E Sad a sn 
(H. Doe. 129). 15,4 Carlle, Jonathan B. (S. Doc. 719), 1158. 
Leter 0 of assistant clerk nni Ust of French mon Carter, Curtis L. (S. Doc. 704), 1155. . 
claims diemisse for want of suficient evidence Cathey, George L. & po », 1155. 
Letters of Secretary of Treasu lei rye wr of 295. Centaur, Crigantine (H. 1302), 44, 76. 
ments rendered by (H. Docs. 1577, 1581; S. . 958, 959), Chambers, Felix Scott (ul. Do. Doe. 1431) 31), 631. 


Champlin, Victory (S. 
Harra K. 


List of cates Aimniesed cx pre estion of lo H. (S. Doc. P lis). 2835. 
Doe. 1659), 5494. HEINE qa guy c Chandler, Lafayette (S. Doc. 703), 1155. 
Resolution referring sundry claims to (see H. Res. 73T*). Chandonía, Charles T. (S. Doc. , 1155. 

Resolutions to correct errors in certain resolutions referring Chapel, Jane E. (S. Doc. 701), 1155. 
sundry claims to (see H. Res. 727, 733*, 154*). Charles, Snow Doc. 1323), 44, 77. 
Reports by Chelf, P. W. (S. Doc. 641), E 
Abbott, Cyrus H. (H. Doe. on 5494. Cleme; R. (S. Doc. 682), 1155. 
Acker, George D. (S. Doc. 901), 2838, Cleveland, Carrie M S. Doc. 693), 1155. 
Active, schooner ( , 44, 16. Clevinger, Jemima R. (S. Doc. 840), 2836. 
Alden, Sidney S. (H. Doc. 1652), 5494. Cline, Cohen E. (8. Doc. 694), 1155. 
Allen, James R. deceased (H. Doc. 1806), 3763. Clouts, John (S. Doc. 884), 2835. 
Allen, Mollie S. Doc. 900), 2830. Cole, Mary E. i* Doc. 882), 2835. 
Allen, Robert deceased = ee A. 5230. Coller, Jacob (S. Doc. 695), 1155. 
Alsup, John F. (H. Doc. 1 37. 84 94. Colum! a, er (H. Doc. 1304), 44, 76. 
Anderson, ore (H. Doc. 1417), 291. Columb enn., (H. Doc. 1192), 39. 
erson, S. Doc. 651), E Comparet, Byron B. (S. Do J, a 
Anderson, W. W. (S. Doc. 900), 2836. Conger, Emma L. (H. Doc. 1524), 2431. 
Andrews, Phili (8. Doc. ve 489. Conley, William J. (S. Doc. 757), 2299. 
Apthorp, John (8. Doc. 665), 489. Cook, John (H. Doc. 1832) 290. 
Archer, Melena R., and others (H. Doc. 1186), 39. Cope, Joseph W [s Doc. 753), 2299. 
stants. bis (H. "Doe. 1621), 4888, 4909. Cortelyou, d S. Doc. 893), 2836. 
Augu: Margaret (H. Doc. 1416), 291. ee iff, Martha C. Doc. 709), 1155. 
‘Austell, dne riim mw. S. Doc. 972), 5230. oe, Peter i 924), 2836. 
Austin, Alvin C. (8. 648). Cote „ Jacob L. (S. Doc. 787), 2299. 
Awbrey, John E.. deceased (8. Doe. 64 n Couch, Ansil H. (S. Doc. 827), 2835. 
Bailey, Andrew J., deceased "n Doc. 641), 250. Cover, John—deceased (S. Doc. 785). 2299. 
Bailey, Sarah A. (S. Doc. 657), 250. Cowan, Mary Nesbit (S. Doc. Jy 3 
Baird, Harriet B. (S. Doc. m HN 8 Joel Gr. Doc. 1640), 5494. 
" Baldwin, Oliver L, (S. Doe. Crawf Samuel A. (H. Doc. 1413), 291. 
Ball, Arowline (S. 649), 250. Cress, Cornelia (H. Doe. 1385), 291. 
Ba mberg County, S. C. St. John's Baptist Church (H. Dec. Crittenden, Thomas T. (S. Doc. 786), 2299 
1189), 39. Croley Cornelius D. (8. Doe. 746) 
Bandy, Werler L. (S. Doe. 655), 250 Cronmiller, Joshuaine (S. Doc. 928). 5230. 
Bank of West Tennessee (H. Doc. 1504), 1813. Cross, John (S. Doe, 150), 
Baringer, Simon (8. Doc. 899), 2836. Crowder, Oscar H. (H. Doc. 1644), 5494 
Barnett, John A. (H. Doc. 1583), 821 3211. Darien, Ga., First Presbyterian Church | (m. Doc. 1614), 4164. 
Barnett, Walter B., deceased — Doc. 1384), 291. Davisson, Granville G. uP ME 687), 1 
Barnhart, Clinton L. (S. Doc. 654), 250. Deitrick, John (S. Doc. 749), 2 
James (S. Doc. 699), 1155. E penat eon H. Doc. 1313), “44, 77. 
Barroll, Henry II. (H. Doc. 16080. 11 iir Diller, Mary A. (S. DE 145), 2299. 
Barrows, Ronello A. (S. Doc. Dillon, Clara T. (8. Doc. 645), 250. 


f the - indicates bills acted upon, See “ History of Bills.’ 
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Reports by Reporta b 


COURT OF CLAIMS—Continued. 


Dingle, Beulah B. (H. Doc. 3 39. 
Dixon, William (S. Doc. TEES 

Dodge, Nellie W. (8. Doc Doe. 810), 2835. 
Donahue, James 2T). 0 


Donahugh, John (RT Doc. 156), 2 

88 vi W., and others bogs Doc. 200375), 290. 
Dove—b (H. "Doe. 1297), 

Dowdell 


ichard T. 5 Doe, 1636), 4594. 
Downing, Don E. (S. Doe. 858), 2836. 
Dressler, Daniel N. (H. Doc. 16 1003). 3763. 
Duckworth, William A. 8 784), 2298. 
Dunean, Alberta (S. Doc. itt}, 229 

Dunderdale, Cleaveland P. (H. Doc. "MID. 291, 
Dye, William McE. (H. Doe. 1562), 

Earle, J. R. (S. Doc. 30. 
East, Thomas B. (S. Doc. 743), 2299. 
Eaton, eee 8. (H. Doo: 1042), 5494, 


SIS. Muy E. ( 

za —bri g- (II. Doc. 1819), 45, hs 

Elliott, Daniel H. ag 1643) 

Elliott, Miles W. {H Doc 31515 3211. 

Engleman, John 1 (H. Doc. 1633), 5494, 

Evans, Jessie Fluker yeh Doc. 630). 16. 

Breer as ec aon | H. ees Leda 44, 76. 

Landon Seward itn 5): 2299. 

Fair American. ship (H. Doc ‘1806 44, 76. 

ne 890, 


Fales, Mary E 

Fallon, Wesley F. Cs. Doc. 860) 22836. 
Falk, James (S. Doe. tip. 5299. 
Feagans, William H. (S. Doc. 812), 28 
Ferguson, Charles E. . 1410), 291. 


Lx puson, Francis L. 155 Doc. 811). 

, Henry P. (H. Doc. REUS um 
Fields, ere * Eg 761) 
Finch, Duan 0) 98, 13720 : 3211. 


Fissel, Henry, deceased (S. Doe. 784), 2299 

hie, and others (H. Doe. 1691), 5494, 
Florida—brig (II. Doc. 1309 ). 
FI ers (S. Doc. 630), 10. 
milde B. (H 5 Due 1605), 8763. 


Ford, WI iam B (s Boc. ) B3). 
Bs. S S35, 


è . 2836. 
S. Doc, 813), 2836. 
French, Vienna B (S. 121). 2: 

—schooner (H. ao 1817), 45, 77. 
Fruit, MARCO G. M Doe. 1 as 


0) 
Gallaher, CI Charles OY Doc. 155) 220 
Galli Ohio) African Methodist by To lscopal Church (S. Doc. 


631), 1194 
Garland, Edward (8. eg 726), 2290. 
Getchey, John 5 112 
Goin, Sarah e: Dac 1048). 5494. 
Gordon, oye d (S. Doe. 773), 2299. 
dian John W. (S. Doe. 862), 2836. 
Grand Lodge of Tennessee, ependent Order of Odd Fellows 
(H. Doc. 1032), 5494. 
Greenwood (Va.) Presbyterian Church (8. Doc. 634), 10. 
Groves, Lero VUE 8. E 7 2299. 
a y Charles 8. (8. Doc. 760), 2299. 
Ganan Vd ud Doc. 181). 2299. 
unn, Al John Si. Doc. 926), 2835. 
Gunther, Mary T. (S. Doc. 779), 2299. 
Gustin, Margaret E Doe. Deb 2299. 
Guy, Erastus u c. 1571 
Hacker, M e Ai (S. Doc. Yoo) 2830. 
Haldeman, James R. (S. Doc. 945), 3690. 
Hale, Esther Ei (S. Doc. 943), 3543. 
Doc. 809), 2836. 


Hall, Cyrus, deceased (H. Doc. dr 2211. 
Halsey, Anm D., decersed S EU. e. 1186), 39. 
Hammond, Charles: (S. Dee 780), 2299. 
Hanna, Frances L. (S. Doe. 722), 2299. 
Hannah—brig (S. Doc. 962). 6060; 5494. 
Hansen, George da Doc. 912), 2 
Harding, William J. (S. Doc. 925), 2835. 
Harper ‘gu Incy a {5 po vr 183), 2299. 


Harris, John T. Doc. 653), 250. 
Harris, Joseph B pi iP Doe: c: TIG) 2298 


Hascall, meos M. [c p: 


Hatt: n 973), N ag 

EN — f. Doe. A ig 

Hawn, Oliver E. and Mida & Ko Bee. 769), 2299. 
Haynes, Edwin D. A N Doc. 132), 2298. 

Hazel, Edward J. Tis) + 2299. 

Hazeltine, Lewis (8. E Bos. y, 2835. 

Hearne, William W. (S. Doc. 974), 5230. _ 

Heath, Epenetus. deceased (S. 8 5 
Heatherington, Hamden (S. Doc. 7 V 


Herron, 

Heslep, John D. EE 

Hess, Samuel 8. S. Doc. 843), 2835. 
Hessong, Peter K. (S. Doc. 130), 2298. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. (S. ‘boc 808), 2836. 


M., deceased (S. 

II. Doc. 1310), 44, 70. 
HA Eliza J. (S. Doc. TAS 2299. 
Howard, Laban A. (S. Doe. 755), 2299. 
Howarth, H. Grant (H. Doc. 1500) 3211. 
Howe, Péter J., deceased (H. Doe. 1524) 
Howell, Benjamin F. (S. Doe. 742), 2238. 
Huffman, Eudora A. (S. Doe. 763), 2299. 
Humm, Mary F. (8. 5 k 
Hunt, Thomas 8. H. Doe. 1187), 39. 
Huston, Mar S. Doc. 151), 2290. 
Hyatt, Henr IX (8. Doc. 22 
Jacks, Richard F: (i 1 Doe. 1568), 3211 
Jacobs, Henry F., decea 
Jarvis, ni M. 


Jewett, 835. 
Johnson, Hannibal (8 c. 119), 2299. 
Jones, Asahel (H. 1 $ % á 
Jones, Harry (S. Doe. 81 

Jones, Martha V. (S. Doc. 951355 2838. 
Jones, A. (S. Doe. 672), 


( 
Jordan, Thomas fo Doc. 911) 2835. 
Keith, William Doc. 


Kilgore, David (S. Doc. 
King, Amelia (H. Doc. 1881, 291. 
Knapp; Arthur M. (S. Doc. 785), 
Knowlton, Minor, deceased 

Knut, Sargeant Pren 951) 
Kroeger, Henry, deceased (8. Doc. 667), 489. 
Labatt, Jack 5 $ 


Doc. 
Landon, Hannibal (S. Doc. 909), 2825. 
Lane, Barbara = Doc. 915), 2835. 
. Doe. 1303), 44, 76. 
. Doc. 1414), * 


Lehn. Kate M. (S. Doe. 824), 2838. 

Leonard, Giles R. (H. Doc. 1604), 3703. 

Lewis, William C. (S. Doe. 804), 2836. 

Lexington S. C., St. Stephen's Chel (H. Doe. 1193), 39 

Liberty Springs Missionary Baptist Church, Tenn. (H. Doc. 
Little Mary —shi p. (H. Doc: DE 44, TO. 

Logan, Julia C. (S. Doe. 630), 1 


Loud, George p. (8. Doc. J. 
Love, Adah H. (S. Doc. 782), 2299. 
ve, L. (8. Doc. 851), 
we, Sebron L. (H. Doc. 


. 1000 

Lucy—brig (H. Doc. n 44, T 

Lybold, veg (S Due 06), 2836. 

Lydia—brig üt. 1314), 

2 James II. o Doc. 1601), $762: 
Lyon, Reuben R. ( “10 aes 
cClellan, Joseph W. (8. “Doe. 74) 

McClelland, jme M. (8. Doc: T82) 229 

McConnell. (H. Doc. IC OW 

McCrillis, deci A. (S. Doc. 6857, 

McHenry, E. B., receiver (H. 

McMahon, Grace O. (S. Doc. 039); 

McNulty, Michael (S. Doc. 7 
cPherson, Mary E 

Maetzke, William A dup 

Mahan, Leonard H. (8. 

Mallatte, Charles (S. Doc. 

Manderson, Rebeckah 8. i Doc: 823), 2833. 

Maria, brig (H. Doc. 1312), 44, TT. 

Marsh, Susan F. (& Doc. fel 


Mey y. X 
Miles. Winiam jn (S. Doc. 875), 2826. 
Miller, Alfred (S. Doe. 813), 2836. 

Mills, Zilpha J. (S. Doe. ead 2299. 
Mintie, Eleanor R. (S. D 52), 2299. 
Mitchell, John M. (S. Doe. 740), 2299. 
Monroe, Thomas (S. Doc. 910), 2835. 
Montgomery, Hardin (S. Doe. 775), 2209. 
Moore, John W. (S. Doe. 864) 3 
Morgan, Samuel M. (& Doc. 814), 2838. 
Morningstar, Elmer $ S MA 2298. 
Morris, Elizabeth A. (S. Doe. 808), 283 

Mosby, Samuel, deceased (H. Doc. 1181), 39. 

Moseley, William (S. Doe. 850), 

m x 8 95 Er Ascension Protestant Episcopal Church 


Munsell, ams ^5. and others (H. Doe. 1570), — — 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., Cumberland Presbyteriam Church (H. Doc. 
5), 39. 
ecd ul iw m Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Natchez, Miss., “Protestant Orphan Asylum (S. Doc. 635), 10. 
Nesbit, Charles M. SW Matter C (85 Doc. 883). 

Nicholasville, Kya Baptist Church (S. Doc. 971), 5230. 
Nissley, Samuel R. (S. Doc. 805 2299. 

Olcott, Elizabeth G. (S. Doc. , 2200 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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5 e CLAIMS— Continued. - SOORT OR CLAIMS—Continued. 
eports 
e ane fom. ie Ky. (H. 1194), 39, Trimble. James H. (H. Doe. mut 1734. 
Oliver, Mary Doc. 5) 2835. Tronwith, Sarah F. Bas. 00 Dor. 5 2 5 1734. 
O'Neil, Andrew 3^ (S. Doe. 877), 2836. Trucks, Michael (8, e. 
Ordway, Jullà A. (H. Doc. 1378), 290. Tucker, Ralph W. (S. 5: 836. 
Orion, vessel (H. . 1622), 4888, 4909. Turner, Bertha Ethel & “Doe. Kai). A ie 
Overbacker, Ada C. (S. Doc. 769), 2299. Tuyle, ‘Frances J. (H. Doc. 1503), 1 
Overn, Edward F. and Caroline A. (S. Doc. 645), 250. Twitehell, Joseph F. (8. De 93. 10 2835. 
Page, William II. (S. Doc. 870), 2836. Uhlhorn, ‘Lulu {S P 16. 
Pallas, ship (H. Doc. 1296), 44, 76. Oe: John W. (E isi), "5494, 
Parker, W. F., deceased (S. Doc. 976). 5230. Van Ep AFN Herman A. (S. Doc. 928), 2835. 
Parsons, Edwin B. (S. Doc. 908), 2835, Wakefield aha oar A. (H. Doc. sees 291. 
Pate, William W. (S. Doc. 758), 2299. Walker, Levi S. (S. Doe, 950), 2 
Patrick, Septer (S. Doc. 868), 2836. Ward, Ossian D John H. ( Dos. 858), 250. 
Peabody, Albert G. (H. e 1380), 291. Warren, Levi 8 (H. Doc. EHE: 163. 
Peachee. Harrison (H. 4965 5494. Watson, Eliza A. (H. Doc. 1651 5494. 
Pm muton (S. Doc. Tod 28 Watts, John W. (S. Docs. Gee 220) 2299, 2835, 
“brig (H. Doc. 1293), 44, Weirick, Catherine, (S. Doc. 825), 2835 
Pe ronet, omas A. (S. Doc. 82008 2835. Whitaker, Be d (S. Doc. 9 5), 2835. 
8 Jane (8. . 643). 250. White, Frank deceased (8. Doc. 816), 2835. 
Perdue, Sallie (H. Doc. 1567), 3211. White, Thomas B. (S. Doc. 856), 2836. 
Perkins, Richard C. RUE Doc. 1599), 3763. White, William (8. pog 923), b36. 
Peters, Otto F., spare EM Doc. 1564), 3211. Wilde, James B. (S. Doc. 857), ts 
Petteys, mra (8. ) c. 815), 2835. William, brig (II. Doc. a ), 44, 76. 
Phelps," John E. (S. Bec, 8 907) 1 William, sloop (H. Doc. 1294), 44, 76. 
Philadelphia—ship (H. 591) 44, 10. Williams, Adam (S. Doc. 855), 2830. 
hoe rig ( . 1820) 44. 77. Willink, ship (H. Doc. 1318), 45, 7 
Phoenix—shi ( Doc. 1324), 44, 77. Will oughby, John A. (S. Doc. 935 , 2835. 
Pierce, Olive J. (S. Doc. 2835. Witten, George ba 155 oe 1634). 5404. 
Pierce, W. H. (S. Doc. 922). 5836. Wood, Richard A. (S 826), 2835. 
Pierson, Peter H. (S. Doc. $17), ao Wood, Sarah M. (8. Doe 7 102), 1155. 
Pliley, Allison J. (S. Doc. 837), 2 Wooley, Geor, (S. Doc. ER 2835. 
Polly—brig (H. Doc. 1301), 44. 7 Wright, Mrs. Connor (S. QULA eis 
lent—schooner (H. Doc. AUT odd 76. Wright, George L. (S. Doc. 881), 
Pulliam, Molle s. (S. Doo 88002830. COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS, annual „ 
Rachel schooner (H. Doc. 1905). 44; 76 i. j^ 
chel—sc 858 , P COURTS OF UNITED STATES, amendments in Senate to bill (H. 
MAN DA D dM. (re 762), 2299. 15578) to codify, revise, and amend laws relating to the 
Rhodes, Catherine A. (8. 849), $ judiciary, 1843, 1545. 
Rich, Augustus and Christine, deceased (8. Doc. 977), 5230. Bills to amend act to codify, revise, and amend laws relating to 
Richardson, Henry, deceased (8. Doc. 840), 2835. the 8 (see bills S. 94*, 95*, 6828, 7015, 7041“; H. R. 
N Ruth R- (S. Doc. 762), 2299. 4545, 5849, 5850*, 6200*, 18086*, 19076*, 21441). 
oberts, Ma deceased Ce Doc. 5 2835. Bills to amend act relative 4 Provisions. common to more than 
erui. Benjamin J. o OS . 844), 2835. one court” (see bills S. 95*; H. R. 4545 
1 Florence O. Doc. we vue Bill to establish probation s. stem in (see bi ill H. n. 20974). 
. A. pik: ; 819). 2835. Bills to regulate procedure o s S. 93*; H. R. 12750*). 
Rogers, Earl M Put ). Bill to regulate procedure in Dace of misdirection of jury or im- 
Rogers, HATOT pE Doe. vena 2835. proper admission or "farther, god of evidence (see bill S. 1762*). 
Rogers, J wb 818). 5. Resolution to consider codification and revision of the 
Rome Ga.) rst ‘Baptist nach (H. Doc. 1191), 39. judicial code (see 8 2*), 
Ross, William M. [Poe een 489. Actions for death on tne igh, sc seas: bill relating to maintenance 
Rowell, Mary E. (S. Doc. x 250. of (see bill d R. 6143* 
Ruby— sloop d^ Doc. M 2 55. 4077. Arkansas: bill to amend act to regulate holding courts in (see 
Ruple, George H. E Doc. 8 m 2835. bill H. R. 18086*). 
Russell, Mary B. Doc. 1384), 291. China: bill to supplement existing legislation relative to United 
— qoc 8 44. TT. S States court for (see bill II. R. 20693). 
San Sam 842), 2835. Circuit: bill to amend act relative to first (see bill II. E 19076*). 
Prem Charles As (in, be Doe. 2 5 . Bran bill for appointment of an additional judge in fifth (see 
T, 2 Wiem fà m (8. Poe 830). eas. Expert FTF... appolateiest nd 
, s employed by: o regulate a ntment and compen- 
TR . Doc. 1495), 1734, sation of (see bill H. R. 20979 nm 
Bellers, John ‘i. S. Doc. B90). 2030, Georgia: bill to regulate holding courts in (see bill S. 701: ài 
Shailer, Charles (S. Doc. 839), 2835. bill to appoint an addit onal geara i for southern judicial 
8 NT Doc. 95155 UM district of (see bill H. 1 5 5 
, ward Doe. ' » bill to place rrow Aes n etin vision of north- 
Shaw, William (H. Doc. 1045). 5494. ern district of (see bill ty in 200887 


Sheaffer, — . (H. Doc. bill to place Bacon Count 15 southwestern division of 

Sherman, Mark H. (8. Doc. 83 E southern district of (see bill H, R. 20891). 

Shofstall, John D. (H. Doc. 1597), 3763. — l to lace Candler, Evans, and Jenkins Counties in east- 
„å n, division of southern district of (see bill H. R. 


Sifers, md n HS, sed (H. 1404) 1734. 

DEO lecen. pill i lace Thomas County in Valdosta division of 
Sitter, Marion J. (E Doc. 903), 2835. ' DNE district of (see bill H. R. 21035). 
Skidmore, James (S. Doc. 931), 2835. bill to place Thomas County in southwestern division of 
eh John C 857. southern district of (sce bill H. R. 21157). 
Smith: George W. (B. Doc B72) 2886.” Grand jurors: bill to amend act relative to (see bill S. 6828). 
Smith, George H. . (K. Doc. MIS. 291: Hawaiian Islands: bill to amend act relative to appeals and 
Smith, Samuel L. (S. Doc. 878), 2830. poc te 18670 decisions of district court of 
— bon er 18 1 43777200 Judges: address delivered by Charles B. Stuart on subject of the 
Snyder, Nevada B. (S. Doc. 892). 2836. bills nrelgting to 8 (see bills S. 7041; H. R. 
oard, Melvina (S. 1880 291 2835. 8 2: 
SEE H. Doc. 8 oint ein for amendment to Constitution to limit 
Soan Lewis C L. (8. . ‘noe. 821), 2835. : to six years the term of office of (see H. J. Res. 387). 
Fendi i Ancil Is (Pa. Doc. 9525) 2835 7 oy: (. boc 1 of oce yt fe of Treasury trans- 

t a Doc Tai Qr. mitting list o oc. 

- Spurgeon, P. br H. A880, 3. 3763. Juries: remarks in House on dent t od ate A esr EAS of jury trials, 
Stewart, Bettie H. (8. Doc. 769), 2299. Kansas: aP to Ad rs holding courts at Salina (see bill 8 
Stockdale, Charles A. (S. Doc. 829). 2835. of x 

- Stokes, Winam d- Des 80 2880 Nebraska; Wr to regulate holding courts in (see bill H. R. 
Reone bet (8. m 2871048 = Doc. 1689), 2886, 5494. New Jersey: blils to Seng an 8 1 judge in district of 
S4raughn, Sarah E. (S. Doc. 832). 2835. 5 (see bills 8. 7091 s E m : e t tion of 
Strauss, Morris (S. Doc. 822), 2835. North Dakota: "amendment enate relative to compensation o 
Superb, Ship (H. Doc. 1300), 44. 76. clerk of United States district court 02. 

Swimm, Emogene E. (S. Doc. 867), 2830. Ohio: DL Io COD holding courts at Steubenville (see bill 
Terri le rallie le (8 Doc. 104). 1168 (S. Doe, 632), 632. Oklahoma: amendment in Senate relative to compensation of 
Taylor, James A., 5 a 934), 2835, district attorne s, marshals, and clerks of United States 
Taylor, John W. (8. Doc. , 2835. district courts 02. . : = 
Taylor, Maude (H. Doc, 1498), 1734. bill | to divide eastern Ju cia strict of (see bill S. 
Tenny, Flora B. (S. Doc. 834), 2835. 1521). dan Santen’: distet o) bi H. R 
Thomas, Andrew NC Doc, SiT), 2835. n Dag) organ judic stricts of (see 2 
Tobin.“ "Patrick ck (H. Doc. 1382). 291. Porto R20: bill to amend act relative to appeals and writs of 
Tourtellotte, Jerome (S. Doc. 670), 489. error from final decisions of district court of (see bill 
Tower, Samuel 8. (S. Doc. 854), 6. H. R. 19070*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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COURTS OF UNITED STATES—Continued. 
Rhode Island: amendment in Senate to the judicial code bill 
relating to, 1843. 
Rights of foreigners: bill to protect (see bill H. R. ge 
South Carolina; bills to appoint district judge, district 877307 
I. E. 20884.) western district of (see bills 8. 7730 
Suits: bill to amend act relative to removal of civil suits from| 
State courts to United States courts (see bill H. Pet 
Teras: bill to ditor Pecos County to the San lo division, 
of the northern district of (see bill H. R. ). 
Washington: bills to to regulate 1 holding courts at mH (see 
bills S. 7514; — 
Writs of certiorari: bill to amend act relative to os bill S. 94“). 
Writs " error: bill to amend act relative to (see bill S. 93* E 
Maoming: eut in Senate to the julie e code bill relating 
COVELL, THOMAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20789). 
COVER, JOHN, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 785), 
COVERT, JOHANNA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19254, 20562“). 
COVEY, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill S. 6380, 7213*). 
COVINGTON, KY., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bills 8.) 
5495*; H. R. 21547). 
COWAN, MARY NESBIT, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. : 
COWAN, ROBERT, JR., pension (see Dill H. R. 20250). 
COWAN, TENN. referring claim of 3818 Fork Baptist Church to, 
„Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591*)- 
COX, ALICE C., increase pension (see um S. 7486, 7598*). 
cox, BENJAMIN R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14652, 195487). 
COX, DAVID, increase pension (see bills S. 7161, 7566*). 
COX, JAMES D., pension (see bill 8. 7279). 
COX, MARSHALL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17002, 19545*). 
COX, OSCAR II., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11769, 20643*), { 
COX, THEODORE A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20515), | 
cox, ym E E. (a Representative from Indiana). 
en 
Chairman Committee uae the Whole, 269. | 
| 
p 


— MÀ offered by, 


Post Office appro "ation bill, 821, 828. 

Bills poe joint resolu introduced 
Applegate, Edna J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20503), 899. 
Demuth, Michael: to increase pension (see ‘bill H. R. 20504), 


Deyol, George H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20569), | 
Hawkins, Abraham: for relief (see bill H. R. 190095, 78. 

Hooten, Charles: to (see bill H. R. 19663) 78. 
Hunter, Winfield S.: to increase pension (see bili H. R. 20051); 


Irvin, James: to increase pension bill H. R. 21042), 1917. 
Jenkins, William: to increase Meses (sce bill H. R. 19924), 


199. 
5 ean T.: to increase pension (see bil H. n. 
Lamaster, om W.: to increase pension (see “bill H. R.| 
Lovell, Washington: for relief (see bill H. R. 255876 78. | 
Moffatt, Ellen: to pension (see bill H. Eu h 1271. | 
Pennington, John: to D (see bill ua ! 

"DE Thomas T.: to „ es ine 8 
Reynolds, Reuben B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20871), 
NCC WE Benjamin F.: to increase pension (see bill H. n. 


78. 
Schafer, John: to pension (see bill H. R. ne 78. 
obert L.: to increase pension (see bill H. 


| 
„ 


Stroud, 


Webb, John 41038. E to increase pension (see bills H. R. 21511, 
SIE. "william : io increase pension (see bill H. R. 20570), : 


Rema 
Georgia di district j 4530. 


3159. 
Indian dian appropriation "mb bill. 58 1189. 
— x Y Te ana judicial appropriation bill—mileage, 
Panama Canal celebration, 4790, 4792. 
Post Office 3 bill—assistant 
rural carriers, 821, 822, 826. 
salaries of 730. 
‘Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
COZINE, FRANKLIN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 12197, 19845). 
'CRACKEL, SARAH J., Increase pension (see bills S. 6557, 7402*). 
ene, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16797, 


CRAIG, ELIZABETH J., pension (see bill H. R. 19751). 
CRAIGMILES, PLEASANT M., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20075). | 
‘CRAM, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20581, 21037*). 
CRAMER, LE GRAND C., relief (see bill H. R. 3613*). 
CRAMTON, OUT. C. (a Representative from Michigan). 


126. 


tte: 
Amenamen te ofere Wu R * Bes standard, 1 1529 
" x . 
tandard barrel for fruits: R. 4899) to fix, 1 
Bills and nee r ONR intr 
Carson, int incod by lieutenant in Marine Corps 


> Gee "bili EE. $ R. 2071 5 
: D: 
86258 "Nit" ^g de am. 


1323. 
see bill H. — 21167), 2270. 
(see bill 


increase pension H. R.| 


| CRESSON GOLD MINE 


CRAMTON— continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Income tax: to refund in certain’ cases 20078) ud A settle- 
—— of M ROME. (see pu H. 1 DES 200 486. 
crease pension 
Leach, As illam F.: to pension (see Wm 651. 
Nee (see Mil E 
0 oldie on (see 
Pensions: m amen act in „ for widows (see bill H. R. 


20642) 
fon (see bill H. R. 20477), 838. 


Spencer, * . J.: to 
wisi Harriet: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 21012), 


White, Elizabeth : to es. (see bill H. R. 21542), 4445. 


Petitions and Citizens and, in pe 
d rg” 487, 1278, 1680, 2081, 3154. 
Societies l ns, 79, 487, 2081, 2270, 3154. 


xp 
Mr. tical statements by, 663, 664. 
Michigan ative resolution, à 1634. 7 


Bary ap pranca b 
; dard berre fruits. 20 1085, 1086, 1087, 1088, 1091, 1092, 
nania 1517, 1524. repos 1528. 
elvil 'appropria tion bili—physical valuation of railroads, 


Woman suffrage, 1459. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CRANDALL, ELISHA A., grant land patent to (see bill H. R. 21470). 
CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, OREG., amendment in Senate 
— in the road to be for up d and down timber 
Bill t to use revenues ‘for construction "of roads and bridges in 
(see bill S. 2223*). 
snc rooms SEE (a Senator from South Dakota). 


A prem conferee, 4020. 
Am 5 offered by, to 
Immigration : e (H. R. R. 6060) to regulate, 862. 
ar claims: bill ( oe eB to pay, 5318, 5319, 5320. 
Bills 7 — joint eg ge introd 


3 N.: to —— penston (see bill S. 1314), 
Tritle, Clarence C.: to merease m (see bill S. 6997), 383. 
Petitions and p 2e: presented y» 
Citizens an — 38 , 1010, 1382, 2838. 
ties and associations, 621, 2838. 
‘State reden p eeu 5231. 
Remarks by, on 
Allowance of certain vend 5322. 
Attendance of absent man rs, 2933. 
District of Columbia - eg Oger 1619. 
Goodwin, Forrest: death of, 4892. 
Government merchant -AE if 
on, * J 
Indian appropriation bill, 4832, 4834, 4835, 4836. 
— —  Bantee lana, 4949, 5162, 5163. 
Rules of Sena’ A ce of Senators, 3320, 3323, 
War claims, '5 5293, 5294, 5303, 5305, 5300, 5309, 
5310, 5311, jd 2317. 5318, 5319, 5320, 5221. 
and the farmer, 3453. 
om 
"Burke, 3 M XC epi 900), 
Ed SEN: pt- 008) Paul Tallway Co. (Rept. 864), 1010. 
Committee on Commerce: ; à 
Assistant 8 jo — (Rept. 1007), 3985. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NA 
CRAWFORD. 


MU report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1640), B03. : 


CRAWFORD, ATHEN, Increase pension (see bills S. 7135, 7566*). 


CRAWFORD, [tup RE A., report of Court of Claims.on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1413), 291. 


CRAWFORD, SANDY, relief (see bill H. R. 4008*). 
‘CRAWFORD, W. F., relief (see bill H. R. 21077*). 
CRAWFORD, WYATT C., increase pension (see bills S. 6785, 7213*). 


|| CREED, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill S. 7199). 


CREEK INDIANS. See INDIANS, 

CRESCENT LIFE ANNUITIES. See POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, 

CRESS, ALFRED G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21145). 

CRESS, 1880), aor * report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


COLORADO, mewspa article relati 
recent shipment of ore from, 5665. = > e 


| CRETE, SD donate condemned «cannon to city of (sce bill S. 


CRIDER, LEWIS J., pension (see bill H. R. 20443). 
CRIEHAVEN HARBOR, ME., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of (H. Doc. 1454), 736. 
CRIMINAL CODE, amend (see bill H. R. 21510). 
CHISE or ne na E (e Representative from Georgia). 
ten 
Chairman Committee of the Whole, 3155, 3413, 3483, 3579, 3050, 


3140. 
Bills W joint resolutions introduced by 
ederal reserve banks: to prohibit e pod receiving deposits 
8 insolvent — bill R. 214 a 
R. 10848), 162. 


Sullivan, 7^ (see bill 
8 and resolutions by er 


ourn: to, 3828. 
Alcoholic liquor traffic: to BN House document proceedings 
prohibit (sce Hi. Hen. with eg X ori meines of H. J. Res. 
room Of House: for additioUal clerical assistance in 
Res, 746), 4553. 


xui 


The * indicates bills ‘acted upon. See History ot Bills.” 
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CRIS?—Continued. 

Remarks ty, on 
Bacon, Augutus O.: death of, 4253. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 122. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system. piat committee to 

consider, 4851, 4852, 4853, 4855, 4850, 

Georgia district judge, 4524, 4525, 4529, 4030. 
Goodwin Forrest: death ot, 4258. 
Government merchant marine—conference report, 5205. 

Votes of. Kee YEA-AND-NaY VOTES, 


CRITTENDEN, Soma aiv report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(8. Doe. 786), 2 


CRITZMAN, GEORGE, ee (see bill H. R. 20986). 

CROCKER, EMMA J., pension (see bill H. R. 20784). 

CROCKETT, JAMES S., increase pension (see bills S. 6001, 6980*). 

CROCKETT, MARTHA J., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21406). 

CROCKETT, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 19611). 

CROFT, GEORGE W., relief of estate (see bill S. 7189). 

CROLEY A A) O90. D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
oc. 7 

CROMMETT, AUGUSTA A., increase pension (see bills 8. 6239, 7213*). 

CRONAN, ELIJAH N., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17181, 19545*). 


CRONMILLER, re res report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 978), 5230. 


CROOK ( are trans sport) letter 25 Secretary of War recommending 
sale of (H. c. 1270), 75 


CROOK, ALPHONSUS L., pension (see bills H. R. 14102, 21218*), 
CROOKS, HARRIETT S., increase pension (see bills S. 7290, 7566*). 


CROSBY, OSCAR T., paper on "st of international arbitration 
‘written by (S. Doc. 987), 4 


Resolution to print article 3 “International arbitration ” 
written by (see S. Res. 562*). 


CROSS, DAVID L., increase pension (see bills S. 6063, 7213*). 
CROSS, TUN report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 750), 


UPS 3 (a Representative from Ohio). 


iara of absence granted to, 2364, 3923, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced. 1 by 
1 and naval equipment: to Peoria 8 BO 
for preme and manufacturing (see bill H. R 41), 37 


Remarks b 
Munit ox ror war. vd venen 5 — 71.) 


Votes of See YEA-AND-NAY 
Sein W penslon (see bills H. R. 19621, 


CROUCH, ELLA E., pension (see bill S. 6724). 

CROUCH, H. B., increase pension (see bill S. 7133). 

CROUCH, HORACE B., increase pension (see bill S. 7566*). 

CROUCH, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6183, 7213*). 

CROUNSE, BELLA, AND OTHERS, relief (see bill 8. 7633 

Resolution in Senate referring claim to Court of 

S. Res. 574%). 

CROUSO, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6409, 6980*). 

CROW, JOSEPH E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19487, 20562*). 

CROW INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 

CROWDER, OSCAR H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1644), 5494. 


eee A., 6518, 


Liams (see 


CROWE d increase pension (see bills 8. 
‘ 


CROWL, PHILIP, increase pension (see bills S. 6614, 7213*). 

CROZIER, ROBERT G., relief of estate (see bil] H. R. 19973). 

CROZIER, WILLIAM. remarks in House concerning military record of 
(Appendix, 517). 

CRUM. ANDERSON, pension (see bill H. R. 20728). 

CRUMB, MARTHA, increase pension (see bill S. 7706). 

CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. E in House relative to appropriations 
for improvement of, 1705 

CUBA, massage of President recommending 

tion of legation premises at Habana 
CUCUMBERS, petition for appropriation for indicia of diseases, 


CULBERSON, CHARLES A. (a Senator from Texas). 
Attended, 


a 
Appointed — 4559. 
Amendments offered 
ROR appropriation bill: public building at Uvalde, Tex., 


Texas State claims, 46. 
River and harbor appropriation 15 2478. 
Bilis me joint resolutions introduce 
Fort Worth, Tex.: to erect public building at (see bill S. 7545), 


2940. 
arene and resolutions offered b 
Judicial code : for ons dera ti of 662. 40 codification, revision, 
pail and amendment of del 8. Mie , 4089. 
ctitions and papers presente rom 
Citizens ane individuals, 2788. 
Remarks by, 
"Additional. circuit judge, 4483. 
Colquitt, O. B., letter from, 255. 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee of conference: 
Additional judge in Georgia (bill H. R. 17869), 4681. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Additional circuit judge (Rept. 1017), t 
Committee on Public Bulldings and Groun 
Fort Worth, Tex.. publie building ae t 559 3839. 
Marlin, Tex., public building (Re Jue 852) 284. 
St. Petersburg, Fla, publie building (Rent. 1577), 3548. 
Votes of. Sce XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


a e ys for acquisi- 
(E Do 1463), 632 
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CULBERTSON, ROBERT CALDWELL (deccascd), 
remains from Woodlawn Cemetery, District of Columbia (see 


allow removal of 


bill H. R. 20702*). 
CULLEN, MINNIE A., pension (see bills H. R. 11437, 21218*). 
CULLOP, WILLIAM A. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 10. 
Chairman I Me of the Whole, 4233. 
Amendments offered to 
Immigration: bul (H^ n. 6060) to regulate, 1141. 
South Carolina: bili ( H. R. ugs for appointment of district 
judge for western district of, 5190 
eae Boon ae joint resolution (H. J. Res, 1) to provide 
or, : 
Bills and joint aware edere by 


Barnes, Theodore E. ension (one bill H. R. 19925). 199. 


bea atl Emiline R. : 8 pension (see bill H. R. 19927), 
Campbell, Perneta ds o pennon (see bill H. 20431), 783. 
Cole, Thomas F.: to en (see bill H. R. 19520). 199, 


Eskew, George: to pension (see bill H. R. 20944), 1679. 

Foot-and-mouth disease: for La gps and eradication in 
cattle (see bill H. R. 20190), 430. 

9 William H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20199), 


Interstate [ets to amend act to regulate (see bill II. R. 
20200), 


Knight, Demcy M.: 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20945), 


McIntosh, Perry Ge 
gic to George W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20368), 
Porter, Peela to pension (see bill H. R. 20307), 736. 
Remarks by, o 
“Agricuitoral appropriation bill—salaries, 2242. 
Bryan, William J.: record of. 3. 
Foot- And mont disease, 2242, 2302. 
Georgia district judge, 65, 68. 68, 69, 70, 71, 4527, 4533, 4535, 
4536, 4537, 
Inmigration—Belgian Dnus, 1142. 
Indian appropriation bill, 
ational administration (A 20 x 50). 
Navy app 2 ag n pur s 2919, 3120. 
Ocean freight rates. 2 
Order of business, 29806. So 
Post vor d appropriation [UM 750, 760, 761, 767, 768, 770, 771, 


election of postmasters (Appendix 80). 

salaries of postmasters, 727, 728, 

President and Interstate Commerce Commission, 3493. 
Protection of game birds, 2363. 

Purchase of interned ships—State Department, 2808. 

Seymour. Ind., post-office building, 931. 

Standard barrel for fruits, 1092. 

Sundry 1 9 appropriation bill—budget system, 3590, 3591, 


physical valuation of Hi Ms 
Uniform classification of freights, 3 
Woman suffrage, 1430, 1481. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

CULP, ROGER S. allow to reenlist as a chief gunner's mate in Navy 
(see bill H. R. 21083). 

CULVER, JOSEPHINE B., pension (see bills H. R. 16941, 19545*). 

CUMBERLAND, «ydo donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 
S. 5495* 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


CUMBERLAND RIVER, TENN., remarks a House relative to appro- 
priation for improvement of, 1 


UMMER SONS CO.. THE W. W., allow them to bridge Suwanee 
y River (see bills S. 7555*; H. R. 21315*). 


CUMMING. JOSEPH A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20599, 
21037*). 


CUMMINS, ALBERT B. (a Senator from Iowa). 
Attended, 1. 
3 E redu 
Amendments offere 

Immigration : fin . R. 6060) to regulate, 867. 

Merchant marine: bill (S. 6856) for Government ownership of, 
substitute, 1285, 2851. 

Navy appropriation bill : 

Rules of Senate; resolution for 


dental surgeons, 4089. 
amendment to limit debate— 


abcock, Hiram W.: to increase pension (see bill p: Seit 120. 
Beehrle, Mary M.: “to pension (see bill s 1201) 
Carpenter, George : to increase pension (see E 8. 4880), 126. 
Hendricks, Francis : to pension (see bill S. 6927), 
Kipper Emanuel: to increase pension (see bill S. 6884), 126. 
ed flour: 7682). 4084 


UU] repeal si ppan tax on (see bill S. 
Blasted William 
Pensions : to amend act 8 for service (see bill 8 


490, 
Tool, Nelson B.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 1202), 1157. 
Watrous, Charles L.: to vae re pension (see bill 8. 7044), 490. 
Motions and resolutions offer 
Pepper, Irvin S.: on death or (see S. Res. 501), 139. 
Vera o Mexico : 5 ru s collection of import 
goe at at port of (see S. Res. 514), 1158. 
ier (c ance of absent Senators, 2931 


043), 


Denrtency t appropriation bill—Federal Trade Commission, 5333, 
b -and-half tem, 1118. 
District, of Colum see e - 959; 4100, 1817, 1828, 1835, 
5 848. ios ab 884. 
mmigration. " 
m d duties collected at Vera Cruz, 1280, 1492, 1404, 1815, 
Limitation of debate—caucus rule, 3830, 3840, 3841, 3842, 


843, 3845, 3846, 3852, 3853, 4091, 4092, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “History of Bills.” 
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CUMMINGS— Continued. 
Remarks by, o 
Order of n 203. 
Panama Railroad Co., 1923. 
Pepper, Irvin S.: death of, 140. 
Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3323. 
Suspension of rules, 1506, 
Urgent 1 ALT, Remis a bill—transportation of Army, 
969, 970, 971 
Votes of. See 8 VOTES. 
CUNAGIM, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20447). 


CONN ae) BARNETT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14919, 
CUNNING c ELIJAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20276, 
- í . 


CUNNINGHAM, THOMAS H., pension (see bills H. R. 16888, 21089*). 
CURREN, ROBERT, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19729). 
CURRENCY, to issue D "X (see bill 8. 6398*). 
Bill to reissue fractional paper currency (see bill H. 21397). 
Bill to make gold and silver certificates issued by Matted States 
full legal tender (see bill S. 7518). 
CURRY, CATHERINE, increase pension (see bills S. 6099, 7598*). 
CURRY, CHARLES F. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferec, Dopa: 
Amendments offered by, 
Navy appro 2 blu, 2920. 
Sundry civi appropriation bill, Do 
Bills and joint aen eric introduced 
Benicia, Cal, nal: to construet ammunition manufacturing 
plant at e. bill H. R. 20194) 
e convention: to invite | nations to send delegates to 
(see H. J. Res. 396), 899. 
= Tierney, Thomas F.: to Brags Ps (see bill H. R. 21078), 1998. 
e ns and papers presen 
cia zens wand in ividuals, Ar. g 3080, 3693, 3924, 4078, 4243, 
Societies and associations, 2365, 3080, 3693, 3838, 5529. 
State legislatures, 3445. 
Remarks by on . 
MM tural appropriation bill—national marketing commission, 


appro Pp bill, 4162. 
Government merchant m T Appendix, 391). 
Navy appropriation bill, 2885. 
are Island Navy Yard, 2920. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill— Benicia Arsenal, 3505, 3754, 
Taylor efficiency system (Appendix, 289). 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Merchant Marine and PM 
Sale of fur-seal skins (Rept. 1256), 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CURTIN, ELLEN, pension (see bill H. R. 21466). 
CURTIS, CHARLES (a HE at from Kansas). 
Credentials presented, 1 
CURTIS, FRANCIS J., ries on (see bill H. R. 19585). 
CURTIS, LUTHER, increase pension (see bills S. 6263, 7566*). 
CURTIS, NOAH E., increase pension (see bills 4905, 7212*). 
CURTIS, EH G. AND ELIZABETH G., , referring claim of estate 
to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591*). 
CURTIS BAY CHANNEL. See BALTIMORE, MD. 
CUSHING, HENRY L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19989). 
CUSHMAN, ELIZABETH N., address, entitled Women's Lessons in 
Politics,” delivered by (Appendix, 44), 
CUSTOMS APPEALS COURTS. See Court OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 
CUSTOMS DUTIES. See IMPORT DUTIES. 
CUSTOMS OFFICERS, amendment in Senate to fix pay of assistant 
appraisers of me ndise, 
HE on ra pay of collector at Omaha, Nebr. (see bill H. R. 


Diplomatic and Consular 


TM to am compensa aon of assistant appraisers of merchandise 

see 

Resolutions of inquiry tive to conduct of collector at Laredo, 
Tex. (see H. Res. 570*, 672*). 


CUSTOMS, oo numerical designations of collection districts, 


Remarks in House relative to expenses of collecting revenue from 
customs, 3463. 
CUTLER, CHARLES A., relief (see bill H. R. 20884*). 
CUTRIGHT, JOHN II., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20940). 
CUTTING, DAVID W., increase pension (see bills S. 6415, 7212*). 
CUTTING, FANNIE M,, increase pension (see bill S. 7736). 


CYPRESS CREEK, ARK., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
to close gap in levees at, 2304. 
e relating to “closing of gap in levees at (Appendix, 


DACIA ee remarks in Senate relative to transfer from Ger- 
merican flag of, 2093. 
. relative to transfer from German to American 
ag o 
Statement of E. N. Breitung relative to purchase of (S. Doc, 
979), 5250. (Appendix, 559.) 


e accept application for land entry of (see bill S. 


DAGWELL, M HARRIET L, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17881, 


*). 
DAHUFF, AMOS, relief (see bill S, 7066*). 
Papers withdrawn in House, 25. 
DAIGLE ISLAND, ST. JOHN RIVER. regulate admission into United 
States of agricultura] products raised on (see bill S, 7297). 


DALE, HARRY H. (a Representative from New York). 
' Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills dad joint resolutions introduced by. 
Bernkopf, Isaac: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20334), 631. 
ui John J.: to increase pension (see bill I. R. 20656), 
Hamm nees M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
21018). 1813. 
Hartman, Adolf: to pension (see bill p dos acus 
Myers, Leah: to increase free: (see b 
Navy: to Increase (see bill H. R 19910). % 50. 
Petitions and papers presented by, ed 
Citizens and individuals, 900, 961, 1324, 1533, 2081, 
2163, 2203, 2928, 3080, 3154. 33440 3483, 3693, 4242, 4342, 


14, 125, 163, 330, 380, 431, 631, 900, 

1094, 159 8, 1680, 2081, 2203, 2270, 2433, 2739, 
2742. 42828, 20 E S0, 3154, 3212, 3483, 3536, 3980, 
4018, 4243, bo 8058 


Votes of. ce TEUER NAT. Vor. 
DALE, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 1387, 19545*). 
PARAR C OREG donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 


26407), 13. 


Socletice an associations, 


DALTON, EDWARD H., pension (see bill H. R. 20919). 
DALY, HOYT & MASON, letters embodying annual report of Maritime 
Canal Co. of Nicaragua (H. Docs. 1266, 132 J. 75, 123. 
DALY, JAMES, pension (see bill H. R. 20991). 
DAMAGE CLAIMS. See CLAIMS. 
DAMRON, MOSES D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15520, 19545*). 
DAMRON, REALIE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20868, 21037*). 
DAMS, amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 16053) to amend act to 
regulate construction of, 1601. 
Bill to 3 act to regulate construction of (see bill H. R. 


53*). 
Gila sere Ariz.: amendment in Senate makin, 
r beginning construction of dam in, 1 
Pend Oratie River, Wash.: joint resolutions to extend time for 
construction of bridge across (see 8. J. Res. 243; H. J. 
Rock Epo, IM.: bill to extend time for construction of dam 
cross (see bill H. R. 194 
St. Croiz ye bill to allow the St. Croix Water Power Co., of 
Maine, and the Sprague’s Falls VAY SU pma "Co. 
(Ltd.) to operate across sens bill S. 7742). 
PRIMAM, River: bil to extend time for 115 E of dams 
cross (see bill H. R. 7). 
Yakima River: amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
construction of dam across, 1487. 


DAN McCOOK POST, GRAND ARMY OF REPUBLIC, donate con- 
demned cannon to (see bill S. 5495*). 


DANES, ADAM K., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20631). 
DANFORTH. (€ G. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 
Appointed 1 funeral 3 4 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduce 
Albion, N. Y.: to erect public Duldig at (see bill H. R. 20149), 


379. 

Coffin, Mary E. Blood: to pension (see bill H. R. 20539), 961. 
Petitions and papers presented by, gos 

Citizens and individuals, 292^ ^16 80. 2772, 3154, 4165. 

Societies ana associations, 330, 380, 431, 1680, "2772, sie 4165. 
Remarks 

Payne, "deren E.: death of, 3222. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


DANIEL, MARY A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15378, 20643*). 


Do C. C., address ee to bi ae legislation for the benefit 
farmers delivered by, 4 


8 EDWARD F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20019, 
21037*). 


appropriation 


DANIELS, MARY C., increase pension (see bill S. 7707). 

DANLEY, ALPHEUS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 8989, 20562*), 
DANLEY, EPPS, relief (see bill H. R. 17110*). 

DANI oe donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


DANVERS See CITY, OHIO, Senate condemned cannon to pub- 
lie schools of (see bill S. 5495 


DAREN as T nad donate ies cannon to town of (see bill 


DARIEN, GA., report of Court of Claims on claim of First Presby- 
terian Church at (H. Doc. 1614), 4164. 

DARLING, D. H., pension (see bill.H. R. 19710). 

DARNELL, JAMES T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19089, 19545*), 

DARR, THOMAS P., relief (see bill H. R. 16650*). 

DARRAH, JOHN E., increase pension (see bill S. 6924). 

DARROCH, D. C., relief (see bill H. R. 20832). 

DART, EGBERT, increase pension (see bills S. 4877, 7213*). 

DASHIELL, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19757). 


ene ORLANDO L., increase pension (see bills S. 6372, 


DAUGHTERS OF TE Uis AMERICAN REVOLUTION, annual report of 
Bill to, 5 — 8 auoteS of national society of (see bill H. R. 


Resolution to print annual report of (see S. Res. 508%. 


DAVENNY, WILSON I., article entitled “ Glory-Crowned Gettysburg,” 
written by, 4036. 
DAVENPORT, EDWARD A., 


increase pension (see bill H. R. 21347). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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DAVENPORT, MES 8. (a Representative from Oklahoma). i 
tende p.m. 
Leave of absence granted to, 419. 
Amendments offered by, } 
‘Sundry civil ap 3 bill, 3677. | 
Bills and m resolutions introduced 
Creek Nation: to investigate relative to duplicate and fraudulent: 
enrollments in (see II. J. Res. 388), 
Swaney, Joseph: to increase pension See bill H. R. 20940). 1679. 


Petitions and papers presented 
Citizens pose grit! and individuals, 978 
Societies and associations, 3080, 3980, 4078. 
State ur — 2827. 


‘Remarks by, on 
Sundry civil Le irme — bili Alaska railroads, 3677, 3678, 3679. 


Votes. of. See VOTES, 
DAVIDSON, WALTER F., increase pension (see bill S. 6809). 
DAVIDSON, WILLIAM T., increase pension (see bilis S. 6386, 7402*). 
DAVIES, JOSEPH E., address on subject of the Federal Trade Due 

"mission delivered by (Appendix, 491). 

DAVIS, ARLAND R., pension (see bill H. R. 19558). 
"DAVIS, BYRON C., inerease pension (see bills S. 6701, 6980*). 
DAVIS, CHARLES R. (a Representative from Minnesota). 


nsas y TUM vement, 1 | 
| 


Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 4670. 
Petitiona qm t 435 fram. — 
e be ers pM 
Societies ad associa one, 335, 9483. 


ks by, on 
District of TE tion ent 156. 
District of — Columbia 3 ue 
"Votes of. i YEA-AND-NAY RR 


DAVIS, DANIEL B., pension (see bill H. R. 21280). 
DAVIS, FOSTER W., increase pension (see bill S. 6736). 
DAVIS, GEORGE R., increase pension (see bilis S. 7191, 7402*). 
DAVIS, HACKER, ‘increase pension (sew bill S. 7585). 
DAVIS, HENRY J., relief (see bill S. 5435*). 
DAVIS, ISALAH, increase pension (see bilis S. 6482, 60980*), 
DAVIS, JACOB, relief (see 4 8. . 

‘Ancrease pension (see bill H. R. 21229). 
DAVIS, JOE, relief (see bill H. R. 13709“. 
DAVIS, JOHN F., increase pension (see bills S. 6805, 698150. 
DAVIS, MARGARET J., pension (see bills H. R. 19649, 21037. 
DAVIS, NORA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20724). 
DAVIS, SAMSON, relief (see ‘bill H. R..16713*). 
DAVIS, SARAH E., pension (see bill S. 7307). 
DAVIS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20627). 
DAVISON, JANE, pension (see bill H. R. 19683). 
DAVISON, JOHN H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20083). 
DAVISON, MOSES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10698, 19545*). 


DAVISSON, 5 a report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 687), 1155. 


DAWES, NC. md on subject of the Federal reserve law 
DAWSON. —— — statement relative to results of prohibition in 
DAWSON, JOSEPH H., increase pension (see bills S. 6401, 7509 % . 
DAY, ADALINE L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16945, 20502*). 
DAY, OTTO, pension (see bill H. R. 21313). 


DAY, VICTORIA S., increase pension (see bills S. 6958, 7213*). 
DAYTON, ETON, Gm vase on. States er 1575250 = Committee 


Yudi uct of (H. Hepts. 
-1381, on alleges apri 8447, 
DAYTON, ANNA M, 8 9 — e ee 16965, 20562*). 


DAYTON, LILLIAN M., increase ture (see bills H. R. 3518, 2056273. 
DEADY, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17307, 205625. 
DEAN, ANDREW J., Increase pension (see bilis H. R. 18586, 21037*). 
DEAN, ISABELL C., increase pension (see bills S. 2524, 7213*). 
DEAN, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 6169, 20502*). 
DEAN, WALTER, sell lands in Alabama to (see bill H. R. 20427*). 
DEARBORN, JOSEPH H., increase pension (see bills S. 7175, 75006*). 
DBARING, GEORGE T., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 13388*), 
DBARMOND, HENRY G., increase pension (see bills S. 6407, 7402*), 
DEAEMY,- ALFRED, increase pension (see bills S. 3541, 7213*). 
DEATH ON THE HIGH SEAS. See ACTIONS FOR DEATH ON THE 


DE ATLEY, E., & CO. -resolution in House referring 'elatm to Court of 
laims (see H. Res. 591*). 
of Evergeen 


-clatm 
Res. 591*). , 
Episcopal 


(seo H. Hes. 591*). 
DECKER, ELLA M., pension (see bills B. 6079, 6980*). 
DECKER, FRANCIS AL, relief (seo bill H. R. 20409). 
n n. (a Representative from Missouri). 


A 
Ble end joint resolutions intro duced by 
Benjamin F.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21306), 


Miller, John K. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21807), 2982. 
y elections, 37, 38. 
m 
mmittee on interstate Commerce: 
Missouri Hi 


* 2 
votes . des Mo. a ade dee (Rept 1217), 102. 


R 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, text of, 4749. = 


DECLARATION OF LONDON, text of orders made in the British 
Privy Council relating to, 3695. 


DECLARATION OF teres joint resolution for amendment to Consti- 
tution relating to "(Bee S. J. Res, 227). 
Db MARY E., pension (see bill H. R. 20092). 
DEEM, SARAH P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4792, 21037). 
DEERING, JOHN, JR., increase pension (see bills e 6233, 1213*). 
nn: ‘appropriations for (see bills H. :20241*, 21546* 
Debate ouse om bill H. R. 21540, 4013-4079, 4745-47 


Debate in Senate on bill H. R. 21546, 5090-5100. 
Estima of — E ‘tor (H. Doc. 1575), 3211. 
DE FOREST, CHARLES P., increase pension (see bill S. 7708). 
DEGRAY, ROBERT, increase pension (see bills S. 6262, 7500*). 
DEHON, THEODORE, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 10201*). 
PETECE FREDERICK S. (a R tative M: . 
— — 6 ‘epresen from Massachusetts) 
Army a ropriation bill, .2133. 
Bills and 2 t resolutions introduced by 
Ame commerce : *to secure frm Great Britain the assurance 
hat American commerce shall not be further unlawfully inter- 
Paii 3 (see H. JE IS p 4888. 
ona and papers presen 
Societies and associations, 615. 
Remarks by, on 


Army ieee "bili—time-measuring device, 2133, 2134. 


ps dr tee.on tary Affairs: 


Howard, Warren V. (Rept. 1405), 3703. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NA x Vores : 


DEITRICK, JOHN, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
Tad), 2299. "^^ ; 


DEJOIE,.ELODIE, relief (see bill.H. R. 20982). 
9 donate condemned cannon to «city of (see bill S, 


RR increase pension (see bills H. R. 19537, 
DE LANY, MARY A., increase pension (see bilis S. 5850, 6980"). 


DEA ARE R SR ara CANAL, See OHESAPEAKE & DELA- 


DELAWARE INDIANS. See INDIANS. 


ema tg. MARYLAND, & VIRGINIA RAILROAD co., amendment 
in Senn viding 


te for condemnation of right of way through 
tracks of, 


Remarks in House re to .condemnation .of right of way 
through tracks of, 165 
e eek mem ve cs completion of bridge across (sce 
Bill ty tn rove (see bill H. R. 19431). 
Remarks House relative to aids to navigation in, 2420 (Ap- 


——— ta ti lative to ropriations for im 
ouse «relative ap or rovement 
of, 1651 (Appendix 109). " a 


DELAHANTY, DAVID, increase pension (see bilis S. 6133, 7598*). 


* (schooner), report of Court of Claims on claim of :owner 
or (H. Doc. 1313), 44, 77. 


DELLIT, AUGUSTA, pension (see bill H. R. 20592). 
DELOE, SARAH J., increase pension (see bills S. 5230, T598*). 
DE MARS, MART L., increase pension (see bills S. 6035, 7402. 
e EF M: b in the 
relative the Ae DELE E 2 ir the liquor 
“question, 1619, 1091." 


DEMOSS, CHARLES H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19752). 


| DEMUTH, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill H. R..20504). 


DENATURED ALCOHOL, amendment in appropria- 
tion for special experiments relative to re to. Production T 2304. 
Bill to te of (see bill H. 


manufacture 9591"). 
of —.— American Federation TE Labor 8 to 
bill (2 R. igs making appropriation ‘to demonstrate prac- 


24 

Statistics pace OR to distilleries in Germany, 4592. 
"DENBY, ROBERT, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20068). 
:DENINS, HENRY T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19566, 20562*), 
DENNY, MARY DAVIS, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21471). 
DENOYER, SUSAN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18730, 21089*). 
DENT, LCUIS A., mentioned, 2811. 
DENT, Joi I ur JR. (a Representative from Alabama). 


ded. 
Appointed conferee, 4524, 4800, 4981, 5208. 
‘Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
revenue: to amend act fo Increase (see bills H. R. 
Montgomery “Als. 2° to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 
ay d du ERU bill, 2035, 2036, 2037 
l avy officers of Isthmian Canal Commission, 5224. 
National ‘prom ition (Append, 65). 


liam: death of, 
River a and barbe bow {appropriation bill, 1712. 


d 
—— on o E 


Morgan, John T.: -i Fesolution d place tablet at Gamboa, Canal 
Zone, to, (Re — 100 1 
Owen, eye 4255, 1813. 
Votes of. See Tee reg 
DENTAL SURGEONS. See NIME 
DENTON, JOHN M., increase pension (sce bill S. 6760). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bilis.” 
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DENY, MARTHA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19749). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, amendment in House to create a 
farm-credit bureau in, 5019. 
. Amendment in House to create a farm land credit bureau in, 


5033. 
zm dant in House to create division of farm-land banking in, 


Analysis of appropriations and expenditures on account of, 2480. 
Annual baud ma 5 for (see un H. R. 20415* ): 
debate 1 ouse on H. R. eod 121372162 2166- 
2202, 2234-2267, carrie sa 535. 
Senate in Senate on bill H. R. 220415. 4492-4523, 4568- 


Annual report of Seeretary at Agriculture (H. Doc. 1437), 15. 

Bill to empower certain officers, agents, and employees to ad- 
minister oaths (see bill H. R. 2034 1). 

wi Bi gt ee the Farm women's bureau" in (see bill H. R. 


Comparative table of appro 5 salaries, and traveling ex- 
penses for 1914 and 191 P 

Decision of Comptroller of Treasury relative to i i aee of 
printing press for use of Office of Public Roads in, 2 

Estimate of deficiency appropriation for Bureau of Animal In- 
dusts 2 1180 11. of outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 

Letter ot Secretary of 3 transmitting annual report of 
expenditures by (H. Doc. 1256), 41. 

Letter of Secretary of ‘Agriculture transmitting report of pay- 
ments on account of com panes ton and 5 of employees 
of Bureau of Chemistry Doc. 625), 2 

Letter of Secretary of Agriculture transmitting annual report of 
travel expenses of officers and employees of (H. Doc. 1260), 


15, 41. 

Letter of Secretary of Agriculture transmitting report. relative 
to purchase of typewriting machines for (H. Doc. 1229), 15, 40. 

Letter of Secretary of iculture transmitting Ei, report of 
documents received and distributed by (H. Doc. 1362), 248. 

List of Special Circulars” issued by, 2265. 

Memorandum relative to increase in ap oprla non for Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization in, 

Remarks ee Howe e 40. establishment of bureau for farm 
women in ppendix, 

re in Renate relative to appropriation for rent of build- 

gs for, 

Remarks in Senate relative to printing of reports of, 4511. 

Report of work of Bureau of Animal yasomty in connection with 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 

Statement showing the inadvisability "c ‘making scientific and 
technical positions statutory, 22 

gr showing geographic distribution of funds expended vy, 
226 


laa ors COMMERCE, estimate of appropriation for (H. Doc. 


Estimate - appropriation | for clerk to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Fisheries (H. 432), 631. 

Letter of rag ag 1 uu rcd anemitting reports of dis- 
bursements py. Doc. 1339), 137. 

Letter of Secretary of Commerce Gansaitting report relative to 
purchase of typewriting machines for (H. Doc. 1209), 

Letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting statement of doc- 
uments received and distributed by (H. Doc. 1515), 2202, 

Letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting schedule of useless 
papers in (H..Doc. 1499), 1812, 2272. 

Remarks in House relative to renting of building in District of 
Columbia for, 3501, 3502. 

Report of 42 on disposition of useless papers in (H. Rept. 
434), 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. See INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT no JUSTICE, annual report of Attorney General (H. 
Doc 


** 
Estimate of a propriation for payment of expenses in connec- 
tion with certain oil-land litigation (H. Doc. bod 9 88 
Estimates of deficiency appropeations for (H. 623 
Letter of Attorney General transmitting report RE am 
chase of typewriting machines for (H. Doc. 1230), 14, 40. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, amendment in Senate to increase appro- 
priation for compensation and expenses of commissioners of 


conciliation ish nations 
128 5 nationa 


Bill to iwi 5 5 A the unemployed in (see bill H. R. LE 
Bill to 212360 national bureau of labor exchanges in (see b 
H. R 


8 bureau in (see bills S. 


Estimate i {appropriation fo for rent of offices outside of District 
of Columbia for (H. Doc. 1428), 485. 

Letter of Secretary of Labor or transmitting annual report of con- 
tingent E rq of (H. 1224), 40. 

Letter of Secretary of Labor 8 annual report of mis- 
a expenses of Bureau of Naturalization (H. Doc. 
227), 4 

Letter of Secretary of Labor transmitting report relative to pur- 
chase of typewriting machines for (H. Doc, 1242), 40. 

Letter of Secretary of Labor ranem nue statement of docu- 
ments received and distributed by (H. 1525), 2431. 

Letters of Secretary of Labor 3 3 es of useless 
papers in (H. Does. 1513, 1530), 2162, 2272, 2738, 2834. 

Rep ort of Joint Committee’ on Disposition of Useless Executive 
[2 -apers relative to useless papers in (H. Rept. 1469), 5057. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. See STATE DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENTS. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 

DEPORTED ALIENS. See IMMIGRATION, 

DERBY, DANIEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 8925, 21037*). 

DERF, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21283). 

n A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19231, 
D . 


DERRY, MARTHA, pension (see bill H. R. 19980). 
DERRY, N. H., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 5495*). 


DERE aei L. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


tte 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Detwiler, Luther: to increase sion (see bill 19986), nA 


man, Benjamin F.: to increase P (see bill H. R. 
20202), 430. 
Hamilton, Alice: to pension (see bill H. 21566), 4802. 
Hayes, Maud S.: to 8 (see bill JE p S 1277. 
Holfman, H. Aimee: to pension (see b QE 430. 
i» William B.: to increase ind vus Hoi. Iu 20205), 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20203), 


Temple, Mary E.: to pension (see bill H. etr sane 
Vawn, Clara L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 30611 Ji 
Wolfe, Henry €: to increase pension (see bill H. "ul 202 204), 430. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
DESERT LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS, 
DETENTION OF CITIZENS OF OTHER STATES, recommending legis- 
1300. to the States and Territories to prevent (see H. J. Res. 


DET RICK, CHARLES A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18495, 
21037“). 


Schrawder, Henry H.: 
430. 


r PRESS, editorial relating to cloture in the Senate, 


DETWILER, JOHN W., pension (see bill S. 7373). 
„ increase pension (see bills H. R. 109980, 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN OCEAN MAIL SERVICE AND 
AMERICAN COMMERCE, order of Senate to print additional 
copies of Senate Document No. 225, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, entitled, agreed to, 869. 
DEVEREAUX, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19856). 
DEVINE, EDWARD T., statement relative to prohibition of exportation 
of arms and munitions of war to belligerent nations, 2161. 
DEVLIN, MARY JANE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19778). 
DEVLIN, WILLIAM, grant honorable discharge (see bill H. R. 19608). 
DEVOL, GEORGE H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20569). 
OVEN ere L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19343, 


DEWESE, FRANCES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15996, 19545*). 
DEYO, JAMES K., increase pension (see bills S. 6867, 7213*). 
DIAL, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills 8. 5056, 6980*). 
DICHMAN, ERNEST, increase pension (see bills E. 7565; H. R. 21040). 
DICK, CHARLES A., increase pension (see bills S. 6010, 6980*). 
DICKERSON, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6998, 7402*). 
DICKEY, TABITHA, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20408). 
9 Pgs oe C. (a Representative from Missouri). 

en 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
CD „ Harrison: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21523), 


Hunter, Joseph: to pension (see bil H. R. 20052). 292. 
Lutz, George: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21522), 4242. 
Railroads: to regulate passenger rates on (see bill H. R. 21531), 


4341. 
Wells, G. W.: to pension pe bill He R. 21610), 5495. 
Petitions and papers presented 1% Szi 
Citizens and individuals, ue 924, 5058. 
Societies = associations, 3 
Remarks by, 
Death on the high — 1066, 1067. 
National prohibition 
Votes of. See . Vores. 
pe Sr ta E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18393, 


DICKINSON, SANFORD B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20813). 


DICKSON, G. B., relief (sce bill H. R. 20746). 

DICKSON, JOSEPH C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4626, 20562*), 
DIEHL, MARY E., pension (see bills H. R. 19243, 21037*). 

DIES, 1 (a Representative from Teras). 


* 
Speech before the Merchants and Manufacturers“ Association at 
Baltimore by (Appendix, 271 
Bills_and joint resolutions introduc: "by 
Beaumont, Tex.: to make subport of entry (see bill H. R. 21091), 


2080. 
80 Tex.: to make subport of entry (see bill H. R. 21092), 


Remarks Li m 
Agricultural T. c bill—Forest Service, 2352. 
Appropriations, 3 

Army and Navy incrense, 

Army appropriation bill, 2110 2111. 

Condemned cannon, 5198. 5199. 

Cotton situation, 3590, 3597. 

District of Columbia half-and-half system, 144 

PON James E.: message to Texas Legislature (Appendix, 


Government ownership, 3597. 

Immi . 5 1135, 1137. 

Private pension bills 

Public Health Service, 2415 2415. 

11728. 15 harbor appropriation bill, 1677, 1706, 1707, 1708, 


17 
353457 34 2815 appropriation bill—passenger- carrying vehicles, 
Woman DEM 1430. 


Reports made by, from 
5 m Jaims : 
Arms, F. (1 5% eee he 
Crawford, W. Rept. 1354 i), 95982. 
Drake, Lyman D. Rept. 1315), 2269. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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nnn, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13144, DISEASES OH 


Banne ROBERT E. (@ Representative. from Pennsylvania). 


Votes of. See n VOTEs. 
DIGEST AND. MANUAL. See RULES: OF HOUSE. 


DILLER, CHARLOTTE, increase ills H. 16119, 
210873 pension (see b R. , 


ed. 
rt. of! work. of Bureau of Animal Industry in. connection 
with eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, 8. 
investigate the: foot-and-mou 


24802, 185) th disense (see S. Res. 
Statement relative: to slau e e e of the 


foot-and-mouth disease, 


| DISEASES OF FRUITS, amendment x Senate making appropriation for 
investigation of fruit rot and spot and apple dew, 2657. 


DILLER, MARY do; bort of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. | DISEASES OF TREES, amendment in Senate. making: appropriation for 


DILLINGHAM, WILLIAM P. (a Senator from Vermont). 
Attended, 1. 
into conduct of excise 


Isaac: to 
Bliss Frances A.: 
Blodgett, Celia A. : 
Bowman, a M.: 
Flanders, Susie S.: 


Hasbrook, Josiah : to increase pens 
ellie H.: to pension (see 8 7433 
Phillips, vp to pension 2 bill 8. D Wi 
Ryan, John: to increase on (see uu 8. 
wan, James L. : to pen n (see bill S. 
Titchout, 5 pension “(gee E S. 7434), 2303. 
lard, Albert: to increase pension: ( il S. 7662), 3028. 
and ted. by, from 
Citizens an ‘nd . 901, 2839. 
Remarks by, 0 
Immigration 91, 8 638-047, 861, 862. 
5 s p 
3574-3518, 3634-3647, 
"Comite e y Le pon 
r boy: Pros tee cci nen Pot 5505. 
Votes, Se ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
Aa W pig H. (a Representative from South Dakota). 
Appointed p 5224. 
illa and joint = lutions introduced "qr 
Bruce, o pension (see bill H. R. it 20040), S 
Metric —— “to establish (see iit H. 26) 2050 
Weights: to establish — of (see bill H. „ 960.. 
Citizens end individuals, T : bet 61, 1009, 1004, 1278, d 1380, 
1485, 1533, 1598, 1680, 1999, '2081,' 2103, 2203, 2300, 
2433, 2789; 2772. 2828, 2528, ' 8080. 5924: 
Societies and tions, 25 901, 1380, 1485, 2712. 
i eg or ENNA; 4103, 4 

Standard barrel for fruit SN 8221. 6224 

Standard box pr E MM 

Reports made by, 
ommittee on C Med 
Tainter, Austin G. Quent. 137% 1370),. 3153. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- 
DILLON, 6405 256 T., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
y vi 


DINGLE, 108 B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


DINGLER, BERNARD G., AND EVI amendment in Senate to 
bill (S. 3701) for relief of, 11 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ame 5 bill making appro- 
riations for (see bill H. R. 21201*). 


H. R. 21201 4718-4728. 
1 — for PO d of 88 aad S. 5614* A bU et: piane 
ractice of. - i 
in consular districts in China Ya 
Estimate of deficiency 9 on for (H. 0806 1010) 

C dece pre iog Bh perv oP ainbassadors, en- 
1451 plo to and from United States (see H. J. Res. aa 
-— E 1 transfers, and promotions. from 1909. to 
M of. President: recommending appropriation: for fosa tion 

“of legation premises at Habana, (EL. Do Doc. 1463), 632. 
ptem to an inter- 
Res. 396). 


Win invite fore nations to send del 
tional 3 for (see H. 


coran IN THE FAR NORTH, establish rightful claims of 
American citizens to (see H. J. Res. 383). 


ain r e ak — gh Poe priatton for preventing spread 
mic 
Letter of Secretary of . — 5 report of expendi- 
1188). for preventing spread of epidemic diseases (H. Doc. 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for prevention and 
treatment of diseases among Indians, 883. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS, making appropriation: for arrest and 6L 
cation of foot-and- -mouth d 


sease (see bills S. 6689*, 6700 
H. R. 201 


Bil to ascertain the real value of stock 
of the foot-and-mouth dst = bill 8. 7740). 
Estimate of o er AP ‘OD! rs eradication of the foot- 
and-mouth di c. 11835 
1 resolution. to to des ate NAT to the: foot-and-mouth 
disease 


. Res. * 

Memorial of Legisiature of Indiana relative to quarantine of 
the foot-and-mouth disease, 2362. 

Memorial of Legislature of Iowa for investigation of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, 3546. 

Remarks in House relative to appropriation: for arrest and eradi- 
cation of the foot-and-monuth disease, 482. 

Remarks in Senate relative to ropriation for arrest and eradi- 
cation of the foot-and-mouth disease, 4521, 4588. 


on account 


; PINTHGLADE BE) 
special: 


ames of,. 3580. 
ill makin; n for eradication of citrus canker (see 


bill &. 
appropriation. for eradication of citrus canker (H. 


mate o 
Doc. 1237 40. 
Remarks in Senate relative to eradication. of: citrus canker, 919. 
exempt vintners and apothecaries from payment 
in -revenue taxes’ on: wines and spirituous 
Honore in certain cases (see bill H. R. 1230371. 
Bill 9 ais m relative to. distilling of fruit brandy (see bill 


mend law relative: to surv f bills H. 
20892, 21220). NE CE E E 


"DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA... See also: PUBLIC: BUJLDINGS-AND GROUNDS, 


DISTRICT OF 8 eae teta 
remarks, vo ouse- relating 
to the so-called 8 of paying expenses of, 


116, 142, 177. 
Amendment in House to appoint. joint select committee to investi- 
7880, F halftand-half system of paying expenses of, 


Amendment, re! vemand may votes: in Senate relative 


marks, and 
to the: so-called half-and-half: system: 
Ho AU. 1100, ua 1330-1337, ENS 181-187. 


of cost of living of wage earners in 
Annual report of DOCU AMIOREEE of (H. Doc. 


130 75. 
Article written by John A. Johnson settee to 8 ot 
the District’ of Columbia to the Federal Government (H. Doc. 


1488), 
Bill rte create board to investi 
States and. the De see bill S. 7038). 
m Y ard certain s in: accounts of (see bill H. R. 


Bills, to provide for the manner: of the expenses of the 
ME of (see bills H. R. 19547 551). 
to-amend act relative. to. taxation of real estate in. (see bills 


H. R. ei di 955a» 2 

on N 22 575 "printed ume ato —— e seta x 
nes 

(see bill II. 21423). 


mission: irme gri Senate to investigate financial and rag 
litical relations between the United States and the District, 52 

Concurrent resolution: to appoint joint committee to investigate 
system of taxation in (see H. Con. Res. 54). 

Joint resolution concerning the parkway between 
R k and Potomac parks. (see S. J. 222°), 

Joint resolution for appointment of a Joint committee to investi- 
gite matters rela’ the so-called half-and-half system of 
Bh owe S —— of (S. J. Res. 220*). 

er ke pent road transmitting annual iw of contingent 
Ra rg e 
ouse 


vernment of (H. Doc. 1243 
General MERE (Appetite poh PR 
Ho — i 


te relations between United 


connect 


relations. of the District. to tho 


n House relative to the general account between the District 

of Columbia and the United States (H. Poe. 1627), 4987. 
Resolution to continue: investigation of financial e ug 

1515). United States and District of Columbia (see H. Hes. 


Alleys: amendment in Senate relative. to opening, extendin 
widening, or W 1747. P 
bill to amend act om account of 
E 7408). extension, widening, or i RE (see bill 


Amusement — t bill to ri re the furnishin free drinking 
ater to patrons ine see Dill H. R. 1 oed 
‘Appropristion & for: annual bil Wow — bill H. 1904220. 


debate in House on bill (H. R 422) making, 34, 142- 
un 178. 


n Senate on bHl H. R. 19422, 1118-1126, 1180 
1183, 43301 EEYAN 1889-1357, 1382, 1883, 1388-1405, 
1498, 1502-1513, joe na 1681-1102, 1736-1758. 


letter of tary tting amended 
estimates of Ho Doe. rrt Hen 
statement rela g to estimates and amounts carried in 
Led H. R. 19422) making, 159. 
Real estate. 


B labora letter of commissioners relative to 
appropriations: for; 1403. 

Barber shops: bill. to close on Sunday Linee bill S. 7047). 

Board of education: See Public Schools 

Board of demars in House bill to establish (see bill S. 6957). 

Bridges: remarks Wuse- relative to appropriation: far con- 
truction: and. repair of, 155. 

Capital Traction Qo.: annual report of (H. Doc. 1537), 2771, 


Cemeteries: amendment: im Senate: making ap ayy —— to erect 
headstone to mark grave ie Scarle row, an Indian, 
in Congressional Cemetery, 9 
bill 1 interment: of“ bodies in Cemetery of 
‘Labernacle (see bill) H. R. 13226*), 


The * indicates bills acted. upon. See “ History of Bills.“ 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Continued. 


Central Dispensary and Emergency Hospital: amendment 
Senate making a propriation for new Uer Tor si 
Chesapecke 4 s Potomac Telophone Co.: annual re (H. 
9, 1534), 1599) 1678, 2771, 
Children: eter of Attorney General ‘transmitting 
gri 5 appointed to study need for legisla ves 
ing (i Doc. 1661), 5494. 
City & Suburban Railway of Washington: annual report of 
(H. Doe. 1544), 2835. 
Code of law CE bills to feet (see bills S. 3431*, 6916, 7405; 
H. 19740). 


Columbia Backs ee ‘or Women. and nd Lying in 7 ae estimate of 
pprop: on for E 
Columbian Pru gg iid thc 1 ME on part of House 
n an 
Gommer Pee Insurance Co.: remarks in House concerning, 


8. 

. room xL to 19 8 5 better meet conditions in 

Crossing policemen: See . 

Deadly weapons: bills to amend pe eim See to sale of (see bills 
S. 6916; H. R. 19740). 

East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Co.: amendment. 
in ia ee 8 to use of the Pennsyivania Avenue 


brid, 
cess git Rigi of (H. Doc. unm 2111, 2835. 
Ellen "m Memorial Homes: bill to ‘Incorporate (see bill S. 


Emergency Hospital: remarks in House relative to appropriation | 


for, 4660. 
Becise board: annual report of (H. Doc. 1213), 2 
committee a ted in Senate to inves Pe 91815. 
remarks in nate relative to liquor licenses granted 


by, 1696. 
report . a t "S. Doe. D81), B4 in Cami on investigation 
co! 5 5 
Fire 3 bul. ME 9 rtation of fire- 
men on street crest’ val —.— a H. H. R. 884720. 
remarks in EN tive 2 tree ation for 
en on street railways, 1 396. 


firem 
Fish wharf and market: remarks in House relative to appro- 
priation for maintenance and repair of, 150. 
Ginge. Xe tal: remarks in House relative to appropriation 


665. 

Gepe Barbe, Dock, Elevator & Railway Oo.: annual re- 

port of (H. Doc. 1490), 1599, 1678. 
ee (E HMM Gat annual report of (H. Doc. 1533), 
Georgetown on d Tennaliytoron, Ra Railway Co.: annual report of (H. 
Gesernment 7. ing jor the Insane: report of subcommittee of 
Committee on District of Columbia in House relative 
SUR et font me — join 55 specia] regu. 
a mpment: join ution to e - 

lations f fo Res. 238* 


r (see S. J. 
Hospitals: remarks in Senate relative to 9 appropriations for con- 
struction of Gallinger Hospita 


House commission: amendment in Ms to appoint, 334. 

Howard University: amendment 0 pee making appropria- 
tion for maintenance of, 39: 

ME oc ansa conveyance r “real estate to (see bill 

— isan relative to appropriations for, 3925. 

— remarks in House relative to appropriation for, 3690, 


——— remarks in Senate relative to M RU ipeo for, 4191. 
88 vote in House on motion to concur in am 
ment of ate making api appre riations for, 4413. 
Institutions of, of rne: bill act relative to (see bill 


Insurance Me: constitution "S by-aws of the Under- 
writers' Association, 2812, 

remarks in House concerning, 2808. 

Juvenile € bill to amend act to create (see bil H. R. 


1) 
letter of Attorney General transmitting report of a com- 
4008. 3 to draft new laws for (H. Doc. 1661), 
King Theological Hall: bill u rain Moa bill 8. Lati 
Liquor t trafo: amendment and in Sena 
8 of in 1382, 1395, 15031819, 10411028. 
1702, 1751-174 
— wills to prohibit (see tins S. 6865, 7447; H. R. 21319, 


n on subject of prohibition, 1542, 1599, 


remarks — rig relative to liquor licenses granted by 
excise 

Marriages: 11 ife prohibit intermarriage of whites and negroes 
Milk M amendment in Senate relative to payment of ex- 
"Cue of examinations and inspections with respect to, 


Municipal pee house: amendment in Senate 5 
4 for purchase of site and erecti ailding 
Parades: bill to io panes street trafic during (see bill 8. 2415*). 


Plastering: bill to pb gag see bill ud R. 
alendis rà remarks in House relative to 3 for, 


Plaza awards: joint resolution relative to (see S. J. Res. 129*). 
Police —À amendment in Senate making appropriation 
urchase of automobiles for, 
aen ment in Senate to re regulate appointment, desi 
tion, and compensation of special or crossing o d 


men. 

s bill providing for free trans p of licemen on 
street N EA (see bill H. A. 884 e 

t———— remarks in Senate relative to —.— transportation for 
policemen on street railways, 1396. 
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DINI OF COLUMBIA— Continued. 
Potomac Electric Power Co.“ annual report of (H. Doc. 1543), 


28: 2835. 
Potomac Park: amendment in Senate making app so, dn for 
construetion of public bathing beaches in, 196. 


— resolution of — — relative to maintenance of bathing 
beach on Ti Basin see S. Res. 557*). 
lsh aca Hospital: eae in House relative to SERT 
tions for, 
Public bathing beach: amendment in Senate makin; 
im b. „ of bath houses at, Sage tt 
‘resolution of inquiry relative fo (see S. Res. D5T*). 
Public schools: amendment in Senate to abolish tuition fee 


aper et ME upils eo n 
amendment in Sena N tion to secure de- 


for suburban and Langdon 
bill goes . — 5 — buildings d grounds of ( 
— an of (see 
bil H. R. 13222*). 


748, 


estimate of approp mn for 85 of an addition 
to Mi pore School ee 674) 

— memorial red ci A albeit D. C., rela- 
145. LN —— existing pA the m branch of, 


= remarks in House relative to a tment of members 
of board of education, 4657, 4 

remarks » Senate and correspondence relative to pur: 
chase o UE ESI for the proposed Eastern High School, 
1551, 161 1736. 

remarks in Senate te relative to free entrée of nonresident 


Public wate: o Alens in House relative to — T cw for 


f making valuations pt of. 
Public Utilities Commissions letter of Js re feat E 


balance sheets for 1914, 2989, 3153. 
Randle n : bill to erect summer home for President of 
nited States at "t Dome (see bill H. R. i080), 
Real one: D a g for annual assessments of (see bit 


Roads: See Streets, 
Rock Creek Park: uat resolution concerning connecting park: 
way 8 Rock Creek and Potomac Parks (see [3 J. 


Res. 2 
W eed, 9 of defici riation for 
e 
(fr "Doe, 1421), Bre 879. T SM 
tment. 


— t railways: Beng 2 y require to provide separate accom- 
ui ites and negroes (see bill H. R. 


roviding for free tra an of firemen and 
pote cemen wi (see bill H. . ba den et 
or 8 lines of (see bul H. R. 20900). 
remarks in Senate relative to free transportation for 
policemen and c" rec 1396. 


Streets: bill to — pee (see bill S. 2415*). 
Fourteen Ter of de à d pom. for . 


Smg th of (8. Doc. 
eat Place: amendment in . — relative to widening 
opening ok f, 202, I 
Spring Road: amendment in Senate relative to widening 
and "opt ep- — 202, 1 1750 
Supreme er bil to fix salary of auditor of (see bill H. R. 


Tidal Basin: See Potomac Park, 
Underwriters’ Association: constitution and by-laws of, 2812. 
Washington Gas Light Co.: annual report of (H. Doc. 1548), 


Went. LAC Old Dominion Railway Co.: annual report of 
(H. Doc. 1542), 2827, 2835. 
Nane. “Railway d Electric Co.: annual report of (H. Doc. 


Washi E ene ' Raihoag 0 ual rt of (H. Doc. 
ashin 1546 0.; ann 0 
Weapons: o eni X 
one: € wea, 
Wori and reforma MO a. t in Senate relative to 


sale of products of, * 1152. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, article from, 45506. 
DITTERLINE, SUSANNAH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21075). 
DITTO, renee D., remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


DIVINE, Pe rs va increase pension (see bills H. R. 14005, 
DIVISION OF FARM-LAND BANKING. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


DIVISIONS OF MENTAL HYGIENE AND RURAL SANITATON. Seo 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


DIXON, ELLWOOD C., pension (see bill S. 6749). 
DIXON, JOHN M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19935). 


DIXON, yen ae (a Representative from Indiana). 
2 on funeral committee, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introdu by 
Adams, Sylvester D,: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19932), 


Albert, so pn to increase pensoin (see bill H. R. 310980); 199. 
Bridges, : to pension (see bill H. R. 19928), 
Dashiell, 3 Jobs W. to increase pension (see bill ud. 19751), 


Dixon, John M.: to increase pension (see bill H. * seen 199, 
Kitts, James B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20913) 1597; 
Lamkin. Hudson : to increase pension (see oue 1. R. 199. y. 

* William L.: to increase pension (see n H. R. 1 19156) 


The * indicates bilis acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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DIXON—Continued. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Reeder, David: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 3 
Schmaltz, John: to Increase pension (see bill H. 1993 
Scroggins, James: to increase pension (see bill H. x Hu 
Buh Eugene L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 310, 


9 
Sisk, William B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19758), 124. 
Sm rH George W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 1 1759), 


smith, Mary McKee: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19938), 


Thomas, Elisha: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19760), 124. 
Weaver, John A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20115), 329. 
Were, William L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19939), 


Wildey, Harry: to increase pension {see bill H. R. 19929), 199. 
Petitions and papers presented 2 from 
Citizens and individuals, 168 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
DIXON, MARY E., pension (see bill H. R. 21212). 


DIXON, WILLIAM, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
795), 2299. 


199. 
s189: 


Doc, 


DOBBS, THOMAS J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20160). 
DOBSON, RICHARD, increase pension (see bills S. 7171, 7566*), 
DOBSON, TERRENCE, increase pension (see bill S. 7746). 
DOCUMENTARY STAMPS. See WAnR-REVENUE TAXES (1898). 
DODD, HOMER C., pension (see bills H. R. 19837, 21218*). 
DODDS, AUGUSTUS E., pension (see bills H. R. 14854, 21037*). 
DODDS, JOSIAH C., pension (see bills H. R. 16804, 19545*). 
DODGE, BETTIE, increase pension (sce bills S. 5832, 7566*). 


DODGE, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 


DODGE, TORPLEY T., incrcase pension (see bills H. R. 19810, 21037*). 
DOERING, FRANK, pension (see bills H. R. 10774, 21218*). 
DOLL, HENRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18248, 19545*). 


DONAHUE JAM report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


DONAHUGH, JOHN T., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
156), 2299. 


Doc. 


DONALDSON, WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bill S. 7468). 
Wann TRONAR H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19240, 


DONIPHAN LUMBER CO.. allow them to bridge Little Red River, Ark. 
(see bill H. R. 19975). 


DONNELLS, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20941). 
DONNEN WOLIM H., extract from annual report of (Appendix, 


DONOHOE, MICHAEL (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Kennedy, Margaret A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19850), 162. 
as PAT tei Mary E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21014), 


Pennock, J. E. and A. L.: for ae (see bill H. R. 20116), 329. 
Petitions and pa papers prese ented 2 Ir 
Citizens and individuals, 253 4693, 8764, 3838, 3080, 4342. 
Societies ge associations, 1154, 1278, 1324, 1680. 
Remarks by, o 
Delaware "hiver improvement, 1656. 
BI civil appropriation bill—Frankford Arsenal, 3506, 3507, 


Taylor effüciency system, 3149. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
DONOVAN, JEREMIAH (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed teller, 1635. 
Leave of absence he sog to, 4241. 
Amendments offered by, 
River and harbor S opropHaiop puy 1594. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Ganung, Jane: to increase pension ee bill nn R. 20434), 783. 
: Keppy, Ella: to increase pension (see bill H. 20433), 
Lock illiam II.: to increase pension og he bit H. R. 


Pelham, 3 John T.: to penton (see bill H. R. 1 1917. 
nerease pension (see bill II ome 20947), 


cE Martha L,: to increase pension egw bill H. R. EPI 183. 
uinlan, Mary: to increase eo, bl re! bill H. R. 201 17), 329. 


owe, Edward: to pension Mag 21015), 1813. 
Petitions and papers individuals. 15555 
Citizens an Me crx 1 4575 pein Men 961, 1380, 1533, 
1598, 1813, , 2210, » 2139. 
rM. Bocleties ax and 3 2075 1813, 2203. 2920. 3536. 
Taditisbal district {uage in Georgia, 71, 72, 7 
Bridgeport, Conn., harbor 3 1594, 1500, 1596. 
Imm tion veto message, 
River and harbor EC MEC LAS bill, 1640, 1665, 1666, 1669, 
1670, 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1713, 1 1 8. 
St. Petersburg, Fla., publie building, 1786, 
Steubenville, jhio, cou urt, 274. 3431 


Sundr nary eh a appropriation bill—public buildings, 3210, 


Votes Ls hag 8 VOTES. 
DOOLEY, LEVI W., AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on claim 
of (H. Doc. 1375), 290. 
DOOLING, PETER J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, —. 
Tr, on funeral "Pee pa a 11, 137. 
Petitions an ers presente ni 
Sccieties ind poer eris ee 1 d. 7 3764. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


DOOLITTLE, DUDLEY (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and saint resolutions introduced by 
Black, Missouri L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20785), 1 
Corn, James: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19672) 78 
Evans. William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 210 


917. 
Findley, Lucinda: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19670), 3 
Fish, ilas H.: to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19671). 
Klock, Henry H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19981); 
Laymon, Lucy L.: to incrcase pension (see bill H. R. 20786), 
ET. Hh agi C.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20948), 
Martin, Nancy A.: 19851), 
overio, Harriet : 21262), 
Rural Personal credit: to investigate system of e H. J. Res. 


Wilhite, Alta A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20369) 
Wood. Margaret L..: to increase pension (see bill um 


14), 


to increase pension (see bil H. R. 
to increase pension (sce bill H. R. 


. 21143), 


et zu pa p arent . re 
eror an iduals, 1278, 1324, 1598, 1918, 2203, 2433, 


Societies and associations, 1598, 3080, 3980. 
Remarks b 
Ai ultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 4995 (Appendix, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
DOOLITTLE, JOHN B., increase pension (see bills S. 6390, 7402*). 


DOOLITTLE, KATHERINE R., increase pension (see bill S. 7364). 
DOORKERCEIE OF HOUSE, annual report of public property (H. Doc. 


Annual report of sales of waste paper (H. Doc. 1461), 161, 735. 
DORAN, ELIZA M., increase pension (see bills S. 7054, 7213*). 
DORAN, WILLIAM F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20781). 
DOREMUS, 2 E. (a Representative from Michigan). 


ended. 
Bilis end joint 8 introduced b; 
Carlisle, Lewis W.: to pension see bill H. R agen 292. 
Clark, Mary: to pension (see b i S R. 20054 sige bot 
Cowan, Ro ert, jr.: to pension (see bill H ie M ae 
Dry. George H. : to pension (see bill H. E. 2020 1), 4 


Dus. Edward M.: to increase pension (see bill 1H. . 20430), 
Farley, Jennie: to increase pension (see bill H. m R. 20506), yi 
Gomersall, MAMMA L.: to 5 


nsion i" bill H. 
uv see bill H. R. 20540), 90 
: to increase pension (see bill H R. T 


nsion (see bill H. R HE 5), 7 


Kelly, Leo A.;: 
Kramer, Louis c 
961. 


Krebs, Frederick : p 


Nash, Theresa B.: TUM pension (see bl iii H. R. 20208). 430, 
Taylor. Wilhelmina o pension (see bill H. R. 2078 23. 12 "s b. 
Weidenbein, Nettie: 10 ension (see bill H. R. 19582 


Petitions and papers presented by 
- Citizens and individuals, 487, 4142. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


DORT, LEVI XI., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16284, 19545*). 

DOTEN, LILIAN A., pension (see bill S. 7224). 

DOTSON, SARAH, increase pension (see blll H. R. 21574). 

DOTY, CATHARINE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16356, 20562*). 

DOUGHERTY, CHARLES C., pension (see bill H. R. 21193). 

DOUGHERTY, MARY E., pension (see bills H. R. 841, 21089*). 

BOUCHER T LUAM, increase pension (see bills S, 7437, 7598* ; H, 
. 59 . 

ie ard Sw aoc L. (a Representative from North Corina). 


1 
1 i anione introduced 
ES Ta Gitte wr ar : to pension (see vili m * 21016), 1813. 


: to pension (see bill H. R. 21406! ), 3924. 


e and resented RD from 
tizens 2 gah viduals, 1813 
votes of. Bee YBA-AND-NayY VOTES, 


DOUGLAS. LUTHERA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 5450, 
20562*). 


DOUTHIT, WILLIAM, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20863). 
DOVE (brig). report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc. 
1297), 14. 76. 


DOVENER, MARGARET J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20811). 
DOVER, MASS., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 
5495*). 


DOWDELL, BEAD T., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1030), 5494. 


DOWELL. GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17107, 
21057*). 


DOWLING, MARY, papers witbdrawn in House, 4444. 

DOWLING, MARY E., increase pension (see bill II. R. 19507). 
DOWNES, NELLIE C., increase pension (see bills II. R. 6529, 19545*). 
DOWNEY, JAMES C., relief (see bill H. R. 20056). 


DOWNEY, MAURICE, pension (see “pills H. R. 13034, 21218*). 


| DOWNING, DON E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
888). 2856. 


„ 283 
DOWNING, JONATHAN R., 
19545*). 

DOWNS, D. D., increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20127). 

DOWNS, WILLIAM A., increese pension (see bills S. 6475, 6981*). 
DOWS, JOHN, issue land patent to (see bill H. R. 21202). 
DOYLE, BELLA, increase pension (see bills II. R. 17547, 2006042*). 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 18480, 


See “ History of Bills." 
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DOYLE, JOHN P., article entitled “The problem of short-term rural | DU ND ME i 
credits (Appendix, 815). Remarks by, o: 
DRAINAGE OF LANDS, memorial of Miami (Fl) Board of Trade Army appropriation bil, 4280, 4288, 4289, 4290, 
DRAKE, 3 relative to proposed legislation for the Attendance, K 
benfit of farmers delivered by, 4 275. ris made by, d y 
DRAKE, LYMAN D., JR., relief (see bill H: R. 15168*). mmittee on tary Affai 
DRESSLER, DANIEL N., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Davis, Besson | (epe of), 3548. ine 
Doc. 1603), 3763. "Thompson, Robert . (Rept. 845), 333. 
DREY, WILFRED J., relief (see bill H. R. 20225). Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
DRISCOLL, DANIEL A. (a Representative from New York). DUPRÉ, H. GARLAND (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, 10. S io ittee, 11, 187. Attended, 10. — 
eral committee, 
Bits rend joint joint ‘resolutions introduced by F for relict (ete LIII HL. B. 20613), 1093. 
ary, : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20508), $99. Battle of New Orleans: — to celebration of one hundredth 
Fon mle 9 to rg pee anl AE. 20612). 1093. anniversary of (see H. Con. Hes. 57), 1093. 
Reicho. Carolina : on (see 21223) 2536. s 
Stebbins’ Alice : fo increase pension (sce bill H. R; 30158 58), 379. m EUN NM law relative to distilling of (see bill 
Todd, Carrie Stevens: for relief — H. R. 21224), 6. Harvey, Edm n (see bill H. R. 21128), 2162. 
E tux to 7 (see bill H. R. 880. La ene and 5405 or relief of legal representatives (see_ bill 
» Do "n and individuals, 1485, 1785. Mo Charles, sr.: for relief of heirs (see bil H. R. 20055), 
River an harbor a riation bill, 1648, 1649. cans, La. Sixth Asso a 
Votes of. See YRA-AND-NAY VOTES ar (see bill H. x. 19852), 16 mee Tom ae 
DRISCOLL, JOHN J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20071, 21089*). Lucr m Loan & Building Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 19853), 
DROUGHT 4 AND FAMINE SUFFERERS IN UNITED STATES, relief Pe. AU 
DRUKKER, DOW, m. (a Representative from New Jersey). Emu the Pest: Piribdas of 2160, 
n 
PA Lenve of — aranma to, 75, 123. Nad onal prohibit X2 lh "s e, es waterway, 1122. 
E 0 and reso "n 
amer, s ert 55 5 cc Rit ini fore alo jes on, 855. 31772 12 o. appropriation bill 1644, 1052, 1653, 1672, 
r eulogies on (see es. š — 
Petitions and papers presented xd civil appropriation bill—Public Health Service, 3474, 
Citizens and individu: 380. orte made M 
1813, 2828, 8151, 344 83, 35 AA 5 ia, 2 51 c ma erra * niels 
Societies and associations, 249, 203, 380, 380, 1598, 253 Suit of State of Louisia; against United States (Rept. 1394), 


Remarks by, on 

Bremner, Robert G.: death o 2201. 

Martin, Lewis J.: death of gree 710). 
Votes of. Hee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


36. 
‘Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 
DURANGO, CAL., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
DRY. GEORGE H., penslon (see bill H. R. 20251*). 54955 


Memorial of th rning th vert 
_ DRY FARMING CONGRESS. See INTERNATIONAL Day FARMING CON- Sethian min en oe 


GRESS. DURANT, OK OKLA. mendment Senate for constructi f dormito- 
DRYMAN, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9569, 21031*). FCC 


DUCK ISLAND, ISLE OF SHOALS, ME.. amendment io Senate making DURHAM: V WILLIAM H., Increase pension (see bill S. 7226). 
ignal DUTCHER, PERMELIA L., pension (see bills H. R. 20687, 20775). 
DUCKWORTH, WILLIAM A” report of Court of Claims on claim of | DUTOIT, CHARLES L. increase pension (see bill H. R. 19918). 
: : DUTOIT, FRANCIS E., pension (see bills H. R. 17264, 19545*). 
TRE EE runi orae e ees f. 15823, | DUTTON, BIRNEY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10071, 10545). 
108457) - '| DUTTON, SMITH J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20215, 21037*). 
DUFFY, EDWARD M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20436). DUXBURY REEE, Gal, to 6 life-saving station near (see bills 
DUFNER, CAROLINE, pension (see bills S. 6625, 6980°). . 
DUGDEMONIA RIVER, LA., survey of (see bill H. R. 20192). DYE, WI eae” report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
OARS ANDREIN ß 4957, | DYER; ALBERT W., increase pension (see bills S. 6159, 7213*). 
: DYER, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21503). 
DUGGAN SORT reer sere DUE Ho TOR DYER, LOUISA F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16049, 21037*). 
DUGGAN, THOMAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. rpm DYER, MARY A., pension see pill H. R. 19675). 
DUKES, J. C., remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19633). = 
DULMAGE, FRANCES E., merease pension (see bills H. R. 17244, | DXESTUFES, report of Secretary, of Commerce relative to supply of 
DULUTH BUPERIOR ARDON, MAR AND IM, Uety oE (6 RN one AREA o n E 
. . " DYKE, ALONZO, increase pension (see bills H. R. 6521, 10848 · ). 


DUNBAR, THOMAS E., increase pension (see bills S. 7181, 7568*). | HAGAN, JOHN J. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
DUNCAN, ALBERTA, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


111), 2299. Baker, John: to increase pension (see bill H : . R. 10052 249. 
DUNCAN, DAVID W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14374, 20643*). Brophy, Edward J.: - for relief (see bill H. R. 19469 9). 13. 
DUNCAN CEDARE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18211, 87 Thomas J.: to * ee penslon (see bill R. 20160), 


DUNCAN, JOHN M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17980, 19545*). 


DUNCAN FERA M., increase pension (see bills S. 7577; H. R. 16337, 


DUNCAN, WILLIAM P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20398). 
PURE e AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, relief (see bill H. R. 
DUNDERDALE, S tage F. amendment in Senate making ap- 


riation to of, 3380. 
Report of Court AP DEAS cn on claim of (H. Doc. 1411), 291. 


DUNMORE ee increase pension (see bills H. R. 19941, 
1*). 


DUNN, CATHARINE JEFFERSON, relief (see bill H. R. 21343). 
DUNN, THOMAS P. (a Representative from New York). 


*Attended, 10. 
A ppointed — ages vei e Lie 137. 
Petitions and pa "n nem 
tizens and P individual: 11 


Votes, of. See XEA-AND-NAY 
DU gei eh is A. (a Senator from Delaware). 


ed, 1. 
Aet conferee, 4447, 4686 4907, 4965, 5102. 
Dils and ten rhy nio: introduced b ist of Meut is of 
arne ames P. vja of first enants o 
Cavalry ne bill s. 1 2 7), 
Hizar, Aquilla M.: to increase "pension (see bill 8. 6969), 252. 
Petitions and pa papers is cd E 85 
Citizens A Individuals, 3 i 5921, 3984, 5066. 
Societies and associations, 6 


Votes of. ee Tecan 
EAGL ve tend H. eee hn from Tezas). 


Hol D Herman: for relief (see bill H. R. 20207) 490. 
M Michael: for relief (see bill H. R 20371}, 7 

Nau, Anna: to increase ase pension (see bill H. Ll 20352), 486. 
Potter, Friedericke: to pension (see bill H. R. 118), 329. 
Schwartz, Emily: to increase pension (see bill H. K. 21060), 


Shine, Myra: to pension (see bill H. R. ao Pe 
Sil mai, Andrew: to increase pension 8 bui d R. 20289), 


Frederick: to increase pension n bil H. R. 21322), 


Sweeney, Catherine: to pension o bill H. R. 20056), 292. 
Warn vy Anna: to increase 5 see bill H. R. 20856), 1532. 


9 and 


itlzens and eet 618. No 1009, 1880, 1533, 1598, 
014859, 8080, 8212, 3536, 8764, 
3924. 405 4802, 15226, 1 5195 

ties and assocl 431, 487, 737, 1009, 
1004, 14 1485, 85, 1533, 1135, EU 2710.2 2828, 2083, 3536, 3704, 


Remarks by, on 


B bert a of, 2206. 
ard b J. death of, $ of, $165. 


peres — appropriation bill—rural credits, 5004, 5043, 
oN t marine, 3893. 


merchan 
Hoesen ship canal, 1 728. 
Immigration —negro eztuan; 1136. 


gra 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY V 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “ History of Bills.” 
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EAGLE ins donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


EAKIN, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15229, 20562*). 
EARL, EDWARD B.. increase pension (see bills H. R. 14610, 20643*), 
EARL, JESSE P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19714, 21037*). 
EARLE, cae report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 976), 


EARLY, JOHN S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21118). 
. {MANUEL (a Resident Commissioner from Philippine 


Ac —. 
EASON, CALVIN A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 16209, 195487). 
EASSON, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 900*). 
EAST, POMAS > report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
EAST BAY Miran: TEX., amendment in Senate relative to right of 
way for channel from Sabine River to, 2478. 
EAST COAST CANAL, FLORIDA, amendment in Senate to appoint 
board to examine and appraise value of, 3 
EASTMAN, ROSE, pension (see bill H. R. 18367, 21037*). 
EASTON, CHARLOTTE, increase pension (see bil H. R. 
19545*). 
EASTON, MD., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19742). 
EAST RIVER, N. Y., joint resolution to improve (see H. J. Res. 366*). 
EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION RAILROAD CO., amend- 
ment in Senate relative to compensation due District of Co- 
lumbia for "e of the Penns . 2771. Avenue bridge by, 3929. 
Annual report of (H. Doc, 153: 2835. 
EATON, RICHARD S., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1642), 4, 


16974, 


9 RS: donate condemned cannon to borough of (see bill 


EBY, LAURA E., pension (see bill S. 7306). 
ECKWALL, LOUISA, pension (see bill H. R. 10379, 19545*). 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF MAN, resolution to poun treatise -by Chauncey | 
Rea Burr on (see S. Res. 351“; S. Doc. 965). 


ECTON, HORATIO, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19571, 21037*). 
EDDY, SARAH A., pension (see bill S. 7253). 

EDENS, HENRY W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 16549, 20562*). 
EDICK, ORLINDA A., increase pension (see bill S. 7417). 

EDING, CHARLES H., increase pension (see bills S. 2010, 6980*). 
EDMONDS, GEORGE W. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


Atten 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 
32275903. 51 masta? to provide for appointment. of (sce bill H. R. 
wen pur + and Frank E. Smith: for relief (see H. Res. 
Remarks by, 
National ee 012. 
R ts made 


ommittee on Claim 

Blake, William J. "(Re T HI 1917. 

Davis, Joe (Rept. 1357), 29 

Southern Transportation 805 A Rept. 1317), 2209. 

Taheny, Deer and John W. Mortimer (Rept. 1298), 1917. 

Walker, Frank H., and Frank E. Smith (Rept. 1351), 2982. 
Votes of. Sce YRA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


EDMONDS, GERTRUDE, increase pension (see bills S. 6797, 7213*). 


EDUCATION. Sce also BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Amendment in Senate making appropriation for ae tion 
ape . of efficient instruction and training in citizen- 


Article by ù PArt L. Gill on subject of civic training in schools 
MU A investigate mower of eliminating or reducing adult illit- 
racy (see bill H. 15470* 
Bill to establish litters training schools (see bill H. R. 20]: 
Joint resolutions to invite forelgn governments ere ticipate 
International Mun D on ucation (see 8. 187°; 
H. J. Res. 273“, 


Remarks in House — PAS of (Appendix, 39). 
Remarks in House relative to appropriations for investigation of 
rural and industrial education, 310. 


EDWARDS MS ERE G. (a Representative from Georgia). 
tten — 
Amendments offered by, 
Sundry ci appropriation bill, 3415, 3424. 
Bills AM oint resolutions introduced by 
Beasley, David: for relief of heirs: (pre po S R. 20614), 1093. 
Candler and Evans Counties, Ga.: "ni in 70814) division 
of southern district of Georgia ieee bill H. R. 20814 
Savannah, Ga.: to im mprovo d quarantine station at (see Yis H. R. 
21033, 21069), 191 


Res. 


* 3 J. A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21353), 3211. 
emarks 
"Additional. district ju e in x m 66, 68, 69. 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 


c Jenkins, and Sven Counties, 7 judicial district, 4801. 


fa district 150 , 4528, 4529, 4 
Reprin nt of bill, 156: 
eer ert harbor appropriation bill, 1643, 1644, 1645, 1706, 
110 


Sundry’ cl su appropriation bill—public buildings, 3415, 3418, 


Yotea of. k aE EAE VOTES. 
EDWARDS, EPHRAIM D., increase persion (see bills S. 7195, 7566*). 
EDWARDS, JAMES, increase pension (see bills S. 1015, 6980*). 
. EDWARDS, JULIUS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19450, 20562*), 
EDWAROS. gie AH D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18347, 


EELLS, HIRAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20687). 
EFFELBERG, SARAH J., pension (see bill H. R. 21023). 
EGAN, GEORGE E., pension (see bills H. R. 15342, 21218*). 


EGAN, MARY E., relief (see bill H. R. n) 
Report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 636), 10. 


EHRMANN, JOHN P., relief (see bill H. R. 13591*). 
EICHELBERGER, RYAN V., pension (see bill H. R. 2113375. 
ELDER, JOHN H., pension (see bill S. 6822). 


ELDER, WALTER (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, —. 


Amendments offered by, to 
ELDRIDGE, LEILA O., pension (see bills H. R. 20141, 21037*). 


ELECTIONS, analysis of the election returns of 1914 (Appendix, 479). 
Bills relating to election of Re f ee 3800 b. Proportional Fep- rep- 
resentation (see bills S. 7 y 
at to o provide for e I es AT for en bart JES (see bill 


— — in House concerning elections in Missouri, 35. 

Resolution to investigate nomination and Macon of Senators in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois (see S. Res. 455*). 

Statement of secretary of the national see pubilcan committee 
relative to the elections of November, 1914 (Appendix, 207). 


ELIZA ( ; — of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc. 
15103. 2 PTT: € 


8 vies VA., allow 9 BM Bridge Corporation to 
bridge (see bills B. 6227* ; H. R. 18281). 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., donate DRE cannon to city of (sce 
bill S. 5495*). 


ann ILL., donate condemned cannon to (see bill 8. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PA., donate condemned cannon to Masonic homes 
at (see bill S. 5405“ "m 


ELK. See YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Pank. 


ELKHART, IND., donate condemned cannon to city of isce bills 8. 
5495*; H. R. 21 1185). 


ELKINS, CALVIN P., increase pension (sce bills H. R. 19600, 21037*). 


ELKINS, W. VA.. increase * 882700. 05 for public building at (see 
bills S. 7531; H. 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury relative to increasing appropri- 
ation for public building at, d 


ELLENBERGER, ANN M., increase een (see bill H. R. 21101). 
ELLEN a 7 -RANSOM FUND, rellef of contributors to (see bill 


ELLEN Nee MEMORIAL HOMES, incorporating (see bill 8S. 


ELLIOTT, ANN L., pension (see bill S. 7028). 


MUST DUEB S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19021, 


ELLIOTT, DANIEL, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1643), 5494. 


ELLIOTT, EMILY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16563, 19545*). 
ELLIOTT, HENRY W., to pay (see H. J. Res. 424). 
LINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20839). 


ELLIOTT, 
ELLIOTT, 16819. 8211 W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 


ELLIS, 1 P., pension (see bill H. R. 19448“). 
ELLIS, ELISHA W., increase pension (see bills S. 5793, 6980*). 
ELLIS, G. D., to pay (see H. Res. 560*). 

ELLIS, JOSEPH A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 10815). 


ELLIS, WILLIAM R., newspaper clipping on death of, 2234. (Ap- 
pendix, 284.) 


ELLSBURY, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19950, 21037*). 
ELLSWORTH, ALLEN, relief (see bill S. 7644). 
BLLSWORT A os donate condemned cannon to village of (sce bill 


ELMER, JOSEPH N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21516), 


EL PASO, 1 7 70 donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at (sco 
bill S. 5495*). 


EL PASO & ROCK ISLAND RAILWAY CO., granting right of way for 
pps "in through Lincoln National Forest to (see bill S. 

ELSBERRY. MO., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
5495*). 


ELSBURY, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19950). 
ELWELL, PERLEY H., pension (see bill H. R. 20871). 
EMANCIPATION, See COLORED PEOPLE. 


EMBARGOES, authoriz the President to lay, regulate, and revoke 
„ (see bills H. R. 21558, 21581). 


EMERGENCY CURRENCY. See CURRENCY. 

EMERSON, FRED A,, relief (see bill H. R. 4630*). 

EMERSON, SARAH E. C., increase pension (see bills S. 1819, 7566*). 
EMERY, ALBERT J., pension (see bill S. 6045). 

EMERY, MRS. JOHN R., letter relating to woman suffrage, 1473. 


EMERY DISAPPEARING-GUN CARRIAGE, covering back into’ the 
Treasury unexpended balances or 1 for develop- 
ment and manufacture of (see bill H. 21539). 
Remarks in House Por de to VOL HUP for dev elopment and 
manufacture of, 4441. 


EMMEL, ELIZABETH H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18787, 
20562*). 


EMMERT, DELLVENIA, pension (see bill H. R. 21420), 
EMMER'T, PELLVENIA, pension (see bill H. R. 21296). 


The * indicates bilis acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES, letter of Secretary of Treasury 
transmitting statement relative to amount of money that 
would be saved the Government by withholding portion of 
salaries of (S. Doc. 629), 

Petition favoring bill for retirement of superannuated, 16. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
amend act relative to ecient! of common carriers to their 
employees (see bill H. R. 16). 

s, Remarks in House on — — of (Appendix, 822). 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES, regulate certain (see bill H. R. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. See LABOR; 
BUREAU. 

ENDERLIN, N. DAK., memorial of citizens remonstrating against 
exportation of contraband of war, 2299. 

ENGINEERING CONGRESS. 
GRESS, 

ENGLAND. See also Great BRITAIN 

List of vessels relative to the shipbuilding situation in, 3511. 
List of vessels lost during present war in Europe (Appendix, 


21385). 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


See INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CON- 


D 1 increase pension (see bills H. R. 17073, 20562*). 
ENGLAND, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill S. 7323). 
ENGLAND, NEAL, pension (see bill S, 7643). 
ENGLE, HENRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19093, 19545*). 
n JOHN H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1633), 5494. 
Resolution ín House referring claim to Court of Claims (see 
H. Res, 591*). 
ENID, 9 2490 condemned cannon to Grand Army post at (see 


ENLOE, JAMES, increase pension (see bill S. 7073). 
ENLOW, RICHARD F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21553). 
ENSIGN CORPS. See Army. 
ANFON S DE E . 21935. establish station at Wellington, Kans, 
ENTRIKEN, EMMETT W., relief (see bill S. 6109*). 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES, estimate of s 16 appropriation for pre- 
venting spread of (H. Doc. 1348 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury ii Be re repor of expendi- 
tures for preventing spread of (H. Doc 
EPPERSON, JOHN L., increase pension (see bills S. von: 7598*). 
apenas et acon increase pension (see bills H. R. 18724, 


ERNST, OSCAR, increase pension (see bills S. 5952, 7212*). 
ESCH, JOHN J. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, —. 
Amendments offered by, to 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1892. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
n Robert L.: to increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20914), 


Stanford, George W.: to pension (see bill H. slt 137. 
Wilhelm, John: to increase pension (see bill Ht . 19162), 124. 
Petitions and papera presented by, [^ 
Citizens and individuals, 164, 380, 961, 1094, 1154, 1278, 1324, 
1485, 1598, 1680, 1735, 1999, 2084. 2163, 2365, 2433, 3080, 
8154, 3693. 4243, 4554, 5226, T5 8 
Societies and associations, 179, 1 249, 330, 618, 1154, 1680, 
1918, 1999, 2365, 2433, 2740, 2772. 2928, 3080, 3154, 3446, 
3981, 4079, 5226. 
Remarks by, on 
Mississippi River 8 1892, 1893. 
Public Health Service, 2409. 
Railroad bills of lading, 5449. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
ESKEW, GEORGE, pension (see bill H. R. 20944). 
ESKEY, ADELPHIA, increase pension (see bill S. 7650). 
ESKIMOS. See ALASKA. 
ESSEX, MARGARET J., pension (see bill H. R. 20234). 
ESTES, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8972, 20562*). 
ESTES, MARY C., increase pension (see bill S. 7685). 
ESTES, WILLIAM P. R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20373). 
ESTEY, ELVIN A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 871, 21037*). 
ESTEY, WILBER H., pay (see H. Res, 686*). 
ESTEY, WILBUR H., pay (see H. Res. 683). 
ESTOPINAL, ALBERT (a Representative from Louisiana’ 
Attended, 10. 
A ppointed conferee, 4869. 
HORIS by Mr. Dupré on ere of, 2750. 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced 
Civi] War: to provide homes for 
bill H. R. 21068), 1998, 
McIntyre, 3 H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20478), 838. 
Remarks by, on 
Navy appropriation bill, 2720. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 


ETHELL, GEORGE F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20152). 
ose UN BULLETINS, discontinue printing of (see H. J. Res. 
3*). 


Bin tederate veterans of (see 


EUDY, WILLIAM D., increase pension (see bills S. 7503, 7598*). 
BURGE 2 House on Augustus O. Bacon and Forrest Goodwin, 
4, 4255. (Appendix, 596.) 
Eulogics ^i iu 888 87 1 Robert G. Bremner, 2205. (Appendix, 
oela is Hour p. Forrest Goodwin LADDAD 6d 902). 
Evlogies in House on Joseph F. Johnston and William Richard- 


son, 277 
Eulogies in ilouse on Lewis J. Martin, 3764. (Appendix, 446, 


543, 664, 710, 881.) 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 
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EULOGIES—Continued. 


Eulogy in House on Edwin A. Merritt, jr. (Appendix, ud 

nr es in House on Sereno E. Payne and Edwin A. Merritt, jr.,. 
3213, 3223. (Appendix, 807.) 

Eulogies in Senate on Augustus Octavius acm; 296. 

Eulogies in Sennte on Forrest Goodwin, 4891 

Eulogies in Senate on Joseph x: Johnston. 1286. 

Eulogies in Senate on Irvin S. Pepper, 139. 

Eulogies in Senate on William Har Wilder, 4890. 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK., increase appropriation for public building 
at (see bill H. R. 21350*). 


EUROPE, chronological history of war of 1914 in ( (Appendix, 89). 

Digest of report of United States commission to investigate 
rural credits in (Appendix, 408). 

Joint resolution to hold an international conference on subject of 
war in (see 8. J. Res. 242). 

List of vessels lost by belligerents in war w^ 1914 in, 2730. 

Remarks in House relative to war in, 4762, 4766. 

Resolution to print additional copies of Senate Document No 
214 relative to ngricultural cooperation and rural credit in 
(see S. Res. 507“ 


EUSTON, SUSAN E., pension (see bill H. R. 19773). 
EVANS, FRANK E., transfer from retired list to active list of Marine 
Corps (see bill S 5619*). 
EVANS, JESSIE FLUKER, AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims 
on claim of (S. Doc. 630), 16. 
EVANS, JOHN, increasc pension (see bill S, 7564). 
EVANS, JOHN M. (a Representative from Montana). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b. 
Anaconda, Mont.: to erect public building at Dus bill H. R. 


20472), 838. 
Lewis, Omer D.: for relief (see bill Ly 20437), 7 
Rock, "Homer : for relief (see bill H. R. 20922). 188. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Bill S. 2334: requesting Senate to furnish duplicate copy of (see 
H. Hes. 706), 1948. 
Petitions and papers presente "by, fr om 
Citizens and individuals, $246, 4243. 
Remarks by, o 
Mu experiment and mine-safety stations (Appendix, 540). 
Woman su e, T. 
ohe made by, from 
ommittee on Claims 
Darr, cur n Ta (Rept due: X LED 
Howell. H. . 1325). 2 
n, Nabor rons ictoria (inept 519593 3482. 
Wilson, Richard A. (Rept. en 2982 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY Vor 


EVANS, JOHN M., pension (see Fa 8. 7153). 
EVANS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21044). 


EVANS COUNTY, GA., piace in eastern division of southern district 
of Georgia (see bill H. R. 20814*). 


EVARTS, EMMA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19847). 
EVELYN (steamship), inquiry relative to insurance by Horas States 
Government of hull and cargo of (see H. Res, 743). 
bh hai) ho donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
fT) . 
EVER AN ERORO W., Increase pension (see bills H. It. 15030, 
o . 
EWING, CHARLES E., increase pension (see bills S. 6258, 7213*). 
EWING, LAURA BELLE, pension (see bill S. 7443). 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO., increase appropriation for public build- 
ing at (see bill H. R. 21074 «y; 
EXCISE BOARD. See DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
BERTIE eo create department of peace (see bill 


Remarks in House relative to renting of buildings in District of 
Columbia for use of, 3501, 3502. 

Reports der (E to p to purchase and exchange of PA tri ma- 
chines for 1196, 1209, 1210, 1211, 1212, 1221, 1223, 
1228, 1229, 12307 1242, 1248, 1260, 1270, 1833, 1355, 1125, 
14 83), 2, 14, 15, 59, 40, 41, 15, 123, 198, 485, 379. 


pee E AND CONFIRMATIONS. 

Abbott, Horatio J., to be postmaster nt Ann Arbor, Mich. ; nomi- 
nated, 352; 8 928. 

Abel, Charles, — be captain, United States Infantry ; nominated, 
4628; confirm 175. 

Ackley, Merton T ^ 
nominated, 4845; M 

Asklin, George W., to be collector of Pic eae for customs col- 
lection district No. 12; nominated, 4627 ; confirmed, nde 


bo ar 18. at Marble Rock, Iowa ; 


nated, 1184; confirmed, 

d 7352. to be postmaster at Provincetown, Mass.; nomi- 
na 

Adams, T. C., to be postmaster at Berea, Ky.; nominated, 1185; 


confirmed, 1514. 
Adams, Roe R., to be wv commander in Navy; nomi- 
nated, 3649; Confirmed, 
Adkins, Harry B to 912 3 at Weston, Mo.; 
rmed, 3 


2658 
Adkins, William T., to y postmaster at Edison, Ga. ; nominated, 
1184; 5 406. 
Adkison, J. 
confirmed, 
Adlard. James, to be postmaster at Brown Valley, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; confirmed, 5415. 


nominated, 


ees bar postmaster at Ipava, III.; nominated, 4207; 


A Leo J., to be first lieutenant, United States Field Ar- 
tiller. ; nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2233. 

Aikin, James W., to be postinaster at Christiana, Ta.; nominated, 
8651; confirmed, 43 


Aishton, Richard IL, to be member of Commission on Industrial 
Relations ; nominated, 1063; contirmed, 4076. 


See “ History of Bills." 
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Horace C., to be r at outh, III.; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirm 976. 
Alexander George E., to stmaster at Hayward, Cal.; nomi- 
3649; confirmed, 


nat t 

Alexan ler, Paul L., to be postmaster at Lamesa, Tex. ; nominated, 
rmed, 

Alesaudér William, to be M worin at Hayward, Wis.; nomi- 

aston at Miamisburg, Ohio; 


Alexander, William’ H., to be postmaster at Par Mo.; nomi- 
nated, Iros confirmed, 2100. » 
Alfred, Adrain R., to be ‘medical inspector in Navy; nominated, 
55; confirmed, 142. 
Allen, Francis Clare, 1 to be second lieutenant of engineers, United 
States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 
Allen, Monroe R., to be postmaster at t Welmer , Tex.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 1 
Allensworth, Ben Campbell, to be postmaster at Pekin, III.; 
nominated, 351; con rmed, 927. 
Men ; nomaa Gustin, to be first lieutenant. 20M Reserve 
of "ird e nominated, 3648; confirmed 
Alleys” Claud r at Oxford, g Sg nominated, 
84; 8 140 
Amis, Jonas T., to be United States marshal for M district 
of Tennessee; nominated, 1766; confirmed, 23 
Anderson, Robert H., — 3 at 83 Ky.; 


A ane a "ut vig ae Rn t Hutchinson, Minn 

nderson, S. er a u n, bs 

nominated, 353; confirmed, 928. 

Andrews, Henry P., E be register of land office at Sacramento, 
Cal.; nominated, 54; confirmed, 653. 

Andrews, William’ Whiting, to be United States secretary of 
aaa. or legation, class 2; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 


5174 
Annand, George P., to be postmaster at Ely, Nev.; nominated, 


N corse Has be postmaster at Keytesville, M 

pplega e eorge 0 8 ra e, Mo.; 

nominated, 1768; Confirmed, 2100 

Argersinger, Frank, be postmaster at Forman, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; prt 801 

Armbruster, Julius C. to be 3 8 at Sebewaing, Mich.; 
nominated, 1768; confirmed, 3012. 

AE Š., to be e major, United States Cavalry; nomi- 


nated, 6; confirmed 
Armstrong, í Thomas O., i^ be postmaster at Middle Point, Ohio ; 


nominated, 1769; Confirmed, 
Armstrong, W. L. be, postmaster at White Earth, N, Dak.; 
no l 4209; e 


4743. 

Arnold, Frank D., to be United States secretary of gmbassy or 
legation, class 3; eas 4844 ; He er d 5174. 

Asbury, Fr: L., to be postmaster ‘at Clarkesville, Ga.; nomi- 
nated, 2657; confirmed, 3012. 

Ashley, John M., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; nomi- 
nated, 1767; confirmed, 2100. 

- 4 John E., to 278 be postmaster at Bryan, Tex.; nominated, 

Atchison, G. Eu obe postmaster at Erin, Tenn.; nominated, 

; con 

Atteber ; Willem: . to be postmaster at Munfordville, " 
pominated, 1185; confirmed, 1406. EY 

Atyeo, William A., to be 9 at Belleville, Mich.; nomi- 

nated, 1185; confirmed, 

Ault, William A., — be © postmaster at Wadsworth, Ohio; nomi- 

nated, 1769; confirm 


Austin, Charles L., to be nt paymaster in Pan nomi- 
nated, 1064; confirmed, 2324. 

Austin, Frank L. n, to be first lieutenant, United States 
Revenue-Cutter Service; nominated, 1948; confirmed, 26060. 

Avant Dorothy L.. to be postmaster at Avant, Okla.; nominated, 


854; con rmed, 654, 
Bagg, Frank R., to be e postmaster at Barneveld, N. Y.; nominated, 


; confirmed, S 

Bailey, Agard H. to be first lieutenant, United States Infantry; 
neta an ed, 55: ees 8: 

be postmaster at Coulterville, III.; nomi- 


Japan; Carleton, 176; confirmed, 
Baldridge, Harry A., to be lieutenant commander in Navy ; nomi- 
nated, 55; confirmed, | 142. cor mà RH 
er rem er a gerton, Minn.; no 
4846; ge 


185; confirmed, 1406. 

Ren tu, to be postmaster at Wapanucka, Okla.; nomi- 
na 

Ball William G., to be son United States Infantry; nomi- 


55; confirmed 
at Des Are, Ark.; nomi- 


Ballew, Tawerence D., to be 2 
be lieutenant colonel, United States In- 

"9048 ; confirmed, 

Bandy, Willie 9 to be’ 8 at Irvington, Ky.; nomi- 
na ed, 1768; confirmed, 2100. 

Banks, A. I., to be e postmaster at Denton, Tex.; nominated, 
4976; confirmed, 

Barclay, Jobn C., to be ee at Clearfield, Pa.; nominated, 
210; confirmed, 

Bardsley, Linda, to x postmaster at Gunnison, Utah; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, ous 

Bargen, Isaac I., "to be postmaster at Mountain Lake, Minn. ; 
€ 1768; confirmed, 4628, 

Barker, Frederick Asl to be first lieutenant, United States In- 
fantry; nominated, 55; confirmed, 398. 


EXECUTIVE „ AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continned. 

Barker, Geo: T; be postmaster at Everton, Mo. ; nominated, 
4208 ; confirmed, 4028. 

Benoy John E., to be do das at Horseheads, N. Y.; nomi- 


nated, 1540; confirm 
H to be'assistant appraiser of merchandise in 


ugh 
"rene colle district No. 20; yy nominated, 54; confirmed, 


Barrett, — Jenner, 8 be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
rete of Army; nominated, 1063; confirmed, 1513. 
parre Nicholas F., to be e postmaster at Carnegie, Pa .; nomi- 
4847; 8 
Barry, ii J., to be A postmaster’ at Sun Prairie, Wis. ; nominated, 
4976 ; confirm 


Bartlett, Philip s to be postmaster at Melrose, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, 2233; 3 * d139. : : 

Bartley, Frank A., to 
nated, 4846 ; confirmed, 

Barton, Andrew, to be master at Kilgore, Tex.; nominated, 
659; confirmed, 3012. 

Barton Robert M.. to be or tain, United States Cavalry; nomi- 

re, Thomas C., to be be postmaster at Rogersville, Mo. ; nomi- 


Bates, Wellman L., 

A nated, 5173; EAE 
uer, Alma E., tmaster at Arlington, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 3050 ; éontirmed, 4977 Y 

1 John F., to be — —— at Crestline, Ohio; nominated, 
tori confirmed, 5415. 


be postmaster at Sidney, N. Y.; nomi- 
Üe postmaster at Sherman, N. Y.; nomi- 


54 

: be postmaster at Hallock, Minn.; nominated, 

1185; ATA, ao 9. 

Bea Edward L., to be captain in Navy; nominated, 1064; 
confirmed, 232 S 


= MENS, at Illmo, Mo.; nominated, 


Beatty, J. F., to be tmaster nt Mannington, W. Va.; nomi- 
cM 1187; confirmed, 1 1406. 
Beavers, Alonzo L., to be register of land office at Lamar, Colo. ; 
nominated, 1188 ; co nfirmed, 1513. 
Bechtel, Lewis W., 9 be postmaster at Stowe, Pa.; nominated, 
Beck, ee 1130 ‘be, m tant paymaster in N i 
k ederick C., to stan T avy; nomi- 
ECL. Tani rts to be po postmaster at New W. AER Ohi 
er, r., to er at New Was on, 0; 
80. 1206 ; confirmed, 4743. 


to be Solicitor of the Treasury; nominated, 
8414. 


Beeler, "C. B., e ler at Calhoun, Ky.; nominated, 
Nr confirmed, 26 


Beere, Donald M., to be first lieutenant, United States Field 
Artillery ; nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2233. 
Beggs, e Cary C., to be tmaster at Moulton, Iowa; nominated, 
31; confirmed, 2660. 
Beggs, Sydney &, to be receiver of public moneys at Waterville, 
ash. ; nominated, 5414; confirmed, 5510. 
be postmaster at Lenox, Mich.; nominated, 


be postmaster at Frankfort, Ohio; nominated, 
4 ; confirmed, 


Bell, Katherine S., 2 be postmaster at Clovis, Cal.; nominated, 
4845; confirmed, 5175. 
Beli, Mie ried, 404 be postmaster at Innverness, Fila. ; nominated, 
confi 
Bell, Samuel B " postmaster at Deport, Tex.; ENN 


354; 654. e 
Benah, a E., fo ex er at St. Jo, Tex.; nominated, 


confirmed, 
Bennion, David, to 5 postmaster at Vernal, tan; nominated, 
; con kK 
Benson, Alexander, to be United States secretary of embassy or 
legation, class 3; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 5174. 
Benson, E. R., to be postmaster at "Mount Jewett, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 2058; confirmed, 3739. 
Bergner, Charles F., to be ene at Callicoon, N. I.; nomi- 
nated, 4307; confirmed, 
Bernard, William i to be Render at Harlem, Mont. ; nomi- 
nated co 
Besst, eier to be postmaster at West Lafayette, Ohio; noml- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 4307. 
Bettersworth, lexander B., to de tmaster at Elk Grove, Cal. § 
nominated, c4 j confirmed, 4628. 


ter at Kensett, Ark.; nominated, 
be postmaster at Holbrook, Nebr.; nominated, 


Biehn, Emma Kathryn, to be posee at Gregory, S. Dak.; 
nominated, 4847; confirmed, 5176. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See ' History of Bills.” 
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, Brissel, Charles F., to be United 


Bierer, Levi E., to 


tmaster at McComb, Ohio; no 
2659; confirmed, "S 1 
Bigney, Verado W.. 


8 at Sunman, Ind.; noml- 
nated, 4207; 8 


get Frank, to be ve postmaster at Morocco, Ind.; nominated, 
; confirmed, 


Billington, eer dad S., to A stmaster at Spearfish, S. Dak. ; 
nominated, 354; confirm 

Bingham, Leslie I., to be ‘postmaster at Bison, S. Dak.; nomi- 

8 * tmaster at Sli Rock, Pa.; 
ngham, master a ppery ; 
nominated, 4200 “sontrmed, 4743 

Bingham. Rutherfurd, to tary of embassy cr legation, 
class d, United States Diplomatie rvice; nominated, 364 
confirm. . 4306. 


Bisbee, John W., to be tmaster at Hop Bottom, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; m o , 4143. 

Bishop, Edward H., „ at Central City, Nebr.; 
nominated 1768; confirm 

Biwer, P. M., to be postmaster at Lincoln, Ill.; nominated, 351; 
confirmed, ` 2100: 

Black, Fred M., to be 5 at Greenwich, Ohio; nominated, 
3651; confirmed, 421 

Blackard, W. to be peo at Jackson, Tenn. ; nominated, 


3651; BY ERA 5176. 
to be tmaster at Bowling Green, Fla. ; 


Blackburn, Thomas E., 
nominated, 2231; confi 2 
Blackford, Jose h È., to be postmaster at Martins Ferry, Ohio; 
nominated, 9; confirmed, 3795. 
Blackwood, John R., to be postmaster at Hannibal, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; ¢onfirmed, 5170. 
to be e nited States consul general, class 5; 
nominated, 3647; confirmed, 4306. 
Blakely, Gould B., to be re € of land office at Salt Lake 
ty, Utah; nominated, 5414; confirmed, 5415. 
Blakey, Gertrud e, to be 370. at Gordonsville, Va.; noml- 


nated, 3651; confirm 
Blalock, Horace C., to be tmaster at Marshall, Tex.; nomi- 
Blalock, Walter C., to bA: postmaster at Linden, Tex. ; nominated, 


nated, 2233; confirmed, 2 
69; confirm 

Bland, Ewing G., to be United States marshal for western dis- 
trict of M ssouri ; nominated, 54; rejected, 

Blankenship, Ernest J., to be lieutenant {junior grade) In 
Navy: nominated, 2057 ; confirmed, 

BOE Henry, to be en at . Kans. ; nominated, 
e at Devils Lake, ; 

353; rejected, 928. 

Blumensteln. Robert, to r at Elgin, Oreg.: nomi- 

4200: confirmed, 47 

Bodie. m Henry, to be tmaster at Leesville, S. C.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 

Boggs, N. William 1 to be salad at Veedersburg, Ind.; 
nominated, 2658; confirmed, 3739. 

Bonham, Mary, to be A ai marion at Ismay, Mont.; nominated, 
2658; confirmed, 

Booker, Leslie. to ae Ripe at Phoenix, Ala.; nominated, 
351; confirmed, 

Boston. Greenup "c. 
nated, 352; 8 

Bosworth, John F., to fag jostmaster at El Paso, III.; nomi- 
nated, 4207 ; bees 414 

Bowen. George C to be first lieutenant, United States Infantry; 
nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2233. 

Bowers, Thomas D.. to be postmaster at Chestertown, Md.; 
nominated, 352; —Ó 187. 

Powers, Ulysses G., to be . A at Big Run, Pa; nomi- 
nated, 4847; condoned, 5415. 

Bowley, George “Wheeler, to be district superintendent, United 
States Coas Gusta; Aigo 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Bowman, Thomas D. United States consul at Fernie, 
British Columbia, 5 nominated, 176; confirmed, 653. 

Boyd, Harry Lansdale, to be senior engineer, United States 
evenue-Cutter Service; nominated, 54; confirmed, 266. 

Boya, Mark, to be posa tmaster at McBain, Mich. ; hominated, 


650; confirmed, 
tmaster at Madison, Kans; noml- 


Braddock. James T., to be 
“nated, 1708; confirmed, 

Bran S. R., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 653; confirmed, 

Bransom, Robert G., to be postmaster at Burleson, Tex.; nomi- 
nated, 2233; confirmed, 

Brawley, Robert V., to be Lo meg at Statesville, N. C.; 
nominated, 353; confirmed, 

n Ernest, to be postmaster vat Neodesha, Kans.; nominated, 

4845; confirmed, 5175. 

Bray, john P., to be United Rates consul general, class 3; 
nominated, 3647; confirmed, 4306. 

Breckenridge, Samuel T., to e postmaster at Bosworth, Mo.; 
nominated, 2658; confirmed, 3 

Breme, Ira L., to be „postmaster s Tox Park, Iowa; nominated, 
352; confirmed, 979. 

Breisacher, George, to be saa at Bergenfield, N, J.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; confirmed, 4977. 

Brennan, James, to be postmaster at Grand Valley, Colo. ; nomi- 
nated, 1767; confirmed, 210 

Brett, Homer,’ to be United States consul, class 7; nominated, 
4974; confirmed, 5174. 

Brewster, Neal, to be collector of internal revenue for twent 
first district of New York; nominated, 5173; confirmed, 5118. 

States consul, class 7; nomi- 


„ at Malvern, Iowa; nomi- 


nated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 

Britch, Charles A. „ to be ‘postmaster at Ida Grove, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 2231; . 26 

Brittain, Joseph I . to be United States consul general, class 4; 
nominated, 3647 ; confirmed, 4306. 

Brodhun, William C., to be g postmaster at Dodge, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 4847; ug ROTES 

Brodrick, Hari M., - postmaster at Marysville, Kans.; 
nominated, 2658 ; e 3739. 


— — 
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m Powell, to be postmaster at Lawton, Mich.; nominated, 


852; confirmed, 81 


tmaster at National Military uis 

; confirm 400. 

Brower, "Allen s to be postmaster at Woodmere, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 494. 


nated, 353; confirmed, 3: 

Brown, J. R., to be postmaster at Avella, Pa.; nominated, 1186 ; 
confirmed, 1514. 

Brown, James L., to be quee at Greensboro, Ga.; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed 

Brown, James M., to be 8 at Mancos, Colo.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; confirmed, 

Brown, "Linsley, to be m 5 at Hamilton, Mo. ; nominated, 
3650; confirmed, 4210. 

Brownlow, Louis, to be Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia; nominated, 1948 ; confirmed 

Bruce, 117 to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 


ere 42, 

Brumit, „to be postmaster at Elizabethton, Tenn.; nomi- 
nated, Besi: confirmed, 3795. 

Brunner, George F., o be e at Harrison, N. X.; nomi- 
4208 ; (e rerit. 4143. 

— Harry, to be postmaster at Norris City, III.; nominated, 


845; Dr ey 51 
‘to be captain, United States Field Artillery; 
8 7 confirmed, 2233. 

Buchanan, A oue postmaster at Tazewell, Va.; nominated, 
354; 8 Et: 
Buchanan, 3 x be poscis at Lakemillis, Wis. ; 

nominafed, 3651; confirmed, 
Buchanan, Cornelius, to be oA at Florence, Oreg.; nomi- 

nated, 1186; confirmed, 14 
J D., to be postmaster at Marlon, Va.; nominated, 


tmaster at Lincoln, Nebr.; nomi- . 


n postmaster at Ennis, Tex.; nominated, 354; 


Buten, Chaunce 2h W., to 
nominated, 3; confirm 
Bullard, Peter G., to be ‘first lieutenant, United States Corps of 
Engineers ; nominated, 4975; confirmed, 

Bullard, Vernon A., to be United States attorney for district of _ 
Vermont ; nominated, 4845; confirmed, 4976. 

Bunnell, Charles E., to be judge of district court ect of 
Alaska, division No. 4; nominated, 653; confi firmed, 9 

Burchfield, Willam F., to be postmaster at Mifflin, Pu ; nomi- 
nated, 354; ; confirmed, 

Burgess, John D. to i ‘Dostmaster at West Branch, Mich.; 
nominated, 1185; confirmed, 194 

Burke, James E., to be Dostinaster at Burlington, Vt.; nomi- 
nated, 2233; confirmed, 4210. 

Burke, Walter J., to be postmaster at Mineville, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; cond med 5176. 

Burkhard, Joseph W., tmaster at Florence, Colo.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; 5 1357. 

Burks, Horace E., to be chief machinist in Navy ; nominated, 56; 
confirmed, 142. 

Burnell, Albro L., to be United States consul at Rouen, France; 
nominated, 176; confirmed, 494. 

postmaster at Bristol, Vt.; nominated, 


e geo aed at Walnut Grove, Minn. ; 


Burnham, C. A., to be 
354; confirmed, 1126. 

Burns, | Linza A., to be postmaster at Clinton, Me.; nominated, 
4845 ; confirmed, T 6. 

Burns, Robert, to be Pa on ae at Brandon, Miss.; nominated, 
208; confirmed, 

Burris, ‘Samuel J., to i "United States marshal, district of Colo- 
rado; nominated, 4627; confirmed, 5175. 

‘Hardie E., to be postmaster at Mason, Ohio; nominated, 
4200 ; confirmed, 4743. 

Burtnett, Casper S., to be rome at Deaverdale, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4209; confirmed, 

Buser, w^ NS to be postmaster at Hummelstown, Pa.; nomi- 
nat 

Bushnell, Frederick M., to Lal <r tages at Mansfield, Ohio; 
nominated, 1769; confirmed, 1 

Butler, E. F., to be postmaster at Mosinee, Wis.; nominated, 
2660 ; 83 3739 

Butler, Eliza Ann, to be 88 at North English, Iowa; 
nominated, 2658; confirmed, 3739. 

Butler, Harriet C. to be postmaster at Farmington, N. Mex.; 
nominated, 3650; confirmed, 5176. 

Butler, Henry | is ‘to be 8 in Navy; nominated, 55; 


confirm 


Butler Aen. o be postmaster at Lesueur Center, Minn.; 


nominated, 353; confirmed, 
Butl er, W. E. io be postmaster at Frankfort, S. Dak.; noml- 
nated, 1186; ap vile 1406. 
Byerly William A., be postmaster at Bridgewater, Va.; 
nominated, rer confirmed, 2660. 
Byers, James J be, postmaster “at Houghton, Mich.; nomi- 


nated, 5 81 
Byers, Nathaniel S., to be Doer ant Perryopolis, Pa.; 
nominated, 4209; confirmed, 4743. 
Byington, 474 Homer M. „ to be United States consul, class 7; nomi- 
; confirmed, 517 
nter at Garfield, Wash.; nominated, 


Cage, 
769 ; liam Ey to 
Callahan, Bernard Po to 


tmaster at Franklin, Mass.; 
nominated, ee 55 eee 


„ to — ve, peatmaster at Imperial, Nebr. ; 3 
1768; DA a 
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3 Bernard, to be pas ad at Millyille, Mass.; nomi- 


8 i 232: confirmed, of United Biatue ton 
rry S . diude nominated, 64 5 ted, 
US bel), 0 ra nomina 

4209; confi arabo, feet, rs 


Frank postmaster at Red Key, Ind.; nomi- 
coated 3184; condrmed, 14 1408. , 
npbell, J James, to 


n He ees TE at Hope, Idaho; nominated, 
cu — James H., to 


re at Higginsyille, Mo.; 
mito 353; confirmed, 
com bell, Joe m to pt at Matador, Tex. ; nominated, 


confirmed, 2 
Campbell Nathaniel, to be ister of Jana office at Portland, 
Oreg; nominated, 1766; co 
Cam pbelt, O. K., t6 be postmaster fer dt Gibbon, Nebr.; nominated, 
4208; confirmed, 49 
Campeggio, Joseph F., to be postmaster at Ladd, IIl ; nominated, 
851; confirmed, 927. 
me cy o. „M. es beg. Lt at Florence, Ala.; nominated, 
confirm 
Geo O., to be postmaster at Scio, Ohio; nominated, 


fte „to be postmaster at Sheridan, Wyo.; nomi- 
nated, sota oe confirmed, 5415. 
Canneay, W iam M., to be fum at Greenfield, III.; nomi- 
2697; tonged: 3739. 


Cannon, J. he porusenie at Rochester, Vt.; nominated, 
4847 ; Confirmed, 5415. 
Cannon, James F., to be postmaster at Tioga, N. Dak.; noml- 
canted, 1769; confirmed, 3 
'Barnside, to be 8 at Arcadia, La.; nominated, 
edis; 9 7012. 
Capper, Thomas J., to be postmaster at Elgin, Iowa; nominated, 
e pag 1406. 
Carey, en. to be United States secretary 827 gmbassy or 
tion, dui 5; nominated, 4845 ; confirmed, 5 
carin Dr John M., to be postmaster at "Houtzdale, Pad nominated, 


365 

Carney, John J., arr and at Aberdeen, Wash.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; hm 

Carpenter, James D., to be pore at Woodbary, N. J.; 
nomina 1768; confirmed, 

Carpenter, Wiliam x — be captain, Coast Artillery Corps; 

minate: confirm 

rrigan, ALME to be ‘Gaited States consul, class 7; nomli- 

nated, ed, 9348 : confirmed, 


Carroll, B. Harvey, jr., to i Vatteg States consul, class 8; nomi- 


4974; f er rm 
Corral” gonna „ io 1 postmaster at Toluca, III.; nominated, 
1 nfirm 1408 
cod Mary ru to be postmaster at Treadwell, Alaska; nomi- 
5 nfirmed, 
Carruth, at nT T., to be register of lang office at Blackfoot, 
Idaho; nominated, 1766; confirmed, 2233. 
Carson, LA A., NT be postmaster at Erie, Kans. ; nominated, 2658; 
fir 
Carsteus, Charles B., to be postmaster at Grafton, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; coufirmed, 4744. 
Carter, Arthur L., to be postmaster at Fairfax, Mo.; nominated, 
1188; confirmed, 1406. 
Carter, Frank S., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 1767 : confirmed, 2100. 
Cary postmaster at New Richmond, Ohio; nomi- 
zu 388; a 


med, 815. 

Cashman, John, to to be postmaster st St. Marys, Pa.; nominated, 
4209; confirmed, 5176. 

Castleberr: In Menda: cto P ee at McCune, Kans.; noml- 

4 

Canton. Charles A "aby io to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps of 
Army; nominated. 4743; confirmed, 

Catchings, Mattie B., to be postmaster at Georgetown, Miss.; 
nominated, 853; confirmed, 


98. 
Cate, Harry H., to be postmaster at Anita, Iowa; nominated, | 


; con 1 

ER James M., to be postmaster at Maryville, Tenn. ; nomi- 
nated, 4210; confirmed, 

N Jerome, - be postmaster at Otego, N. T.; nominated, 


Chadwick ar, to be dn superintendent. United States 
Coast verd; nominated, confirmed, 
os man, n Emmet, to be district superintendent, United 
tes Coast t Guard: —, 8648; confirmed, 4807. 
chapman, Eu 89 C. e" ore at Plain City, Ohio; nomi- 


compen: Thomas A., gr be postmaster at Lakesville, Miss. ; 


nominates 3650 ; S bo g 
man, E. t er at Correctionville, Iowa; 
ee 4845; confirmed, 5175 


Chase, John A., to be E at Florence, S. C.; nominated, 
5174; confirmed, 5176. 
Chase, Orville W., to be pue at Montrose, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4209 ; confirmed, 143. 
Cherry, John E.. nen UON er at Mount Vernon, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, nfirm A E 
Chicote, „Charles B., t S 9 eee at Mount Gilead, Ohio; 
minated, 42 confirmed, 
childs, F. W., to be postmaster at Brattleboro, Vt.; nominated, 


354. 
Childs, Frank W., to be 8 at Cedaredge, Colo.; nomi- 
nated, 4975; ban e. 

Chowning, Carroll C., to 2 postmaster at Urbanna, Va.; nomi- 
nated, 354; con firmed, 1 

Christensen, N. A A., to be co UP at Alta, Iowa; nominated, 


; confirmed, 979. 

m Sanders Lewis, to be assistant su in Public 
ealth Service; x red 54; confirmed, 39 

Cher Edgar R., oe oe at Lone Wolf, Oxia. ; 

nominated, 4209; 4628. 


"TIL 


moss 
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Wenslow, to b te: Lin Kans. 
82 — oes. postmaster at coln, Kans.; nominated, 


, James T s - 

ly, 2058. condemed, $ at Laurens, S. C.; nomi 

k, tance C., be postmaster at Montesano, Wash.; 
nominated, 4210; 9 — f 

mE Dan T., to be at Weldon, N. C.; nominated, 

Clark, Lacy M., to be ter at Beeford, N. C.; nominated, 


nfirmed, k 
Mary G., to be postmaster at Bald Knob, Ark, ; nominated, 
3 Fl 4 
1167; confine, 21 tmaster at Florence, Ariz.; nominated, 
Cas Oscar — to be 2 at Washington, Kans.; 


Clem, John L., to te revived with rank of b user genera], 
uartermaster Corps of Army; nominated, 4743; confirmed, 


175. 
Coram 3 to be ster at Monmouth, III.; nominated, 
Clendenin, \ Wiliam H., to be captain, United States Infantry; 


nominated, 55; con 5 4 
Cleveland, C. L. 15 be postmaster at Centerville, Ala.; nomi- 


be postmaster at Moscow, Pa.; nominated, 
JP B 
Chiston’ William, to be ba A210., at Great Falis, Mont.; noml- 


be postmaster at Fayetteville, Tex. ; 
nominated, 4847; rr a 5176. 

Coates, Edward Augustus, jr.. to be first eee E apos Re- 
serve Corps of Army; nominated, 3648; confirmed 

Coates, Samuel R.. to be aster at Maynard, tla : "nomt- 


nated, pr confirmed, 
Coateworth, J be postmaster at California, Pa.; noml- 
c er tmaster at Milford, Neb: inated, 
ocklin, John to aster a ebr.; nominate 
4847; firmed, 176. 


can hee ) be postmaster at New Alb Ind mi 
n to ster at New any, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 2231; S oe poeta 324. Y 
em 1 to be United States consul general, class 5; 
ted, 3647; confirmed, 4308. 
man. x Witt, to be rear admiral in Navy; nominated, 


confirmed, 

rt, Wwintam, to be aster at Gladbrook, Iowa; nomi- 

mated. 1184; confi 1406. 
Coke, Richard H., to be postmaster at Mendenhall, Miss. ; nomi- 
ee geg nire MET e at Gere, X. Y. 

€ wa jê master at Garrison, N. Y.; nomi- 
Cole, Gorge Č. “ee ane 8 tes consul, cl 5 ; d, 
ole, rge o be ta ass nominat 
8648; confirmed, 4307. 8 
Cole, John | Stites, to be district superintendent, United States 
Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 
ae ; ab, to be postmaster at "Mintington, Pa.; nominated, 
Colegrove, A. D., to be postmaster at Corry, Pa.; nominated, 
vp EN L., to be postmaster at Cartersville, Ga. ; nomi- 
Collins, J. M., to be aster at Pine City, Minn.; nominated, 


4208'; 5 474 
Collins, Thomas II., to aster at Farmington, Conn.; 


be 
nominated, 3649 ; confirm 3798. 
Collins, W. N., to be ostmáster at Kansas City, Mo.; noml- 
nated, 353; e doy 
Colttas, Water. i be chief machinist in Navy; nominated, 56; 
rm 
Collins, Washington F., ter at Millington, Md.; 
nominated, 352; 9 be iBT z 
coe, Perry M., to be receiver of public moneys at Gainesville, 
Fla. ; — 851; confi 
Com: mings, He Henen (.. to be collector of customs for customs col- 


trict No. 2; nominated, 54; confirm 
Conner, ns , to be ster at Overbrook, Pa. ; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, 5176. 


Connor, P. F., to be ster at Carbondale, Pa.; nominated, 
; CO! 
ter at Hibbing, Minn.; nominated, 
Conway, P. J., to be ster at Fromberg, Mont.; nominated, 
confirmed, 4210. 
btm Atbert Thomas, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
orps of Arms; nominated, 54; confi 
Cook e F., to be postmaster at Austin, Minn. ; nominated, 
353; confirm 928. 
^ — 5 3 w be tmaster at Madras, Oreg.; nominated, 
; CO! 
Cooke, Arti Afr B., A be United States consul, class 7; nominated, 
tmaster at Milford, Mass.; nomi- 


Cooke, Marianna d to be 
A er at Baxter, lowa; nominated, 


353; confirmed, 118 


2232; confirmed, 


per s Fromas A to, be S master at Purvis, Miss; nomi- 
ga rm 
m De 4 at South Kaukauna, Wis.; nomi- 
2 
Corbin, C. A., 6 at Ashtabula, Ohio; nominated, 
1185; — — 
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o be T sets t Rosebank, N. T.; nomi- 
NIE. 28805 co LOL. 2. 
Coaby, pencer, to be lieutenant colonel, 1 15 States Corps of 
; confirmed, 


Engi Einoras nominat 4 
to be, po stmaster at Olathe, Kans.; nomi- 


15. 

be fret lieutenant, United States Infantry ; 

nominated, 4628; confirmed, 5175. 

arc Clarence, postmaster at Blue Rapids, Kans.; nomi- 
na H 


ee man, C. L., to be postmaster at Bingham Canyon, Utah; 
ae onl 83 at ad c. nomi 
d, 4845: conhrmed. T ifs. 


Court Thomas J., be, postmaster at Garden City, N. Y.; 
. gra 1 1 confirmed, d 


Coutts, J. J., A cens at Sunnyvale, CaL; nominated, 
4845; con firmed, 8 517 
Cowdin, Ray . at Hugo, Colo.; nominated, 
5414; par Pa ad 
Cowger, J. A., to be (d at Mediapolis, Iowa ; nominated, 
A confirmed, 4 
Cox, Edward E, t ee at Hartford City, Ind, ; nomi- 


DUNS 1184; confirmed 
Irvin be e at Columbus, Ind.; nominated, 
40 753 confirmed, 5175. 


meh ses at Groesbeck, Tex.; nominated, 


As ter at Brooklyn, Wis.; nominated, 
x Fred C., to assistant paymaster in Navy; nominated, 
confirmed, 142. y 


Craig. John M., to be eges. United States Infantry; nomi- 
nated, 55 ; confirmed, 
Cas ig, Stonewall J., to be r7" gae at Clarkston, Wash. ; nomi- 


1770; confirmed, 
cramer, Almond, ter at Cherry Valley, N. Y. ; nomi- 
na 
ter at Clayton, N. J.; nomi- 


to be postmas 
; confirmed, 5170. 
e Mu E. SE be 
3 1 51 to "he Dost postmaster at Lomax, III.; nominated, 4975; 
Con rmed, 54 
. W to be postmaster at Davidson, N. C.; nomi- 
Eje 44205; confirmed, 4628. 
at Gladstone, N. J.; nominated, 
, to be commander in Navy; nominated, 55; 
uem 14 


Cra wf: rd, George, to me sentar at Mineral Point, Wis.; nomi- 
pir 4916 ; anre. 
Crawford, J. I., to be postmaster at San Benito, Tex.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; confirm: 1406. 
Cray, Daniel to er at Bellows Falls, Vt.; nomi- 
nated, 265 2659; confirmed, 0. 
bom first Heutenant, United States Infantry; 


2 NNI ‘28 confirm 5175. aS: dn X 
rean, Anth Turn Falls, ass.: 
nominated, - dois e mere 4977. 


Cree, Ira J., tmaster at Claremont, Cal; nominated, 
"ARAS ; 3 
confirmed, 14 
Cre James B., to be first lieutenant, riis States Corps of 
S sienne 175. 
confirmed, 4 
Sage ee T., to be postmaster at Hampshire, III.; nomi- 
na 
E ter at Stonington, Me.; nomi- 
na 
Cronan, Richard A., to be 
nominated, 2233 ; 
Crow. George E., to . at Walker, Minn.; nominated, 
11 2 
rigadier eral in Army; nominated, 1567 ; 
Cn Cl le B., to be captain, United’ States Infantry; nomi- 
Culver, Henry S., to be mM States consul, class 6; nomi- 
nated, 4974; confirmed, 5 
Cunningham, Edwin S., to be ‘United States consul general at 
Ha China; nominated, 176; confirmed, 494. 
Cunnin, ham, Milton W., to be er at Amarillo, T. 
nominated, 3651; confirmed, st = 
Curran, W. 
nated, 4 56515 
to be first lieutenant, United States Infantry; 
nominated, 1767 ; confirmed, 2233. 
Dalthorp, V. M., p > 
Dalton, Clare WE to be postmaster at Mounds, Okl 
pem arence ds to er at Moun a.; nomi- 
ated, 354; confirmed, 815. x Sey 


NUN John M., e" A ensign in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 
rm 
Russell S., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 55; 
[9 —— a: or legation 
resson, * t embassy ] 
class 3, po States Dla ce; ted, 3647; 
ot, nn ag gy 4743. 
Crocket Kick E., to be 
ed, 4975 ; 
master at Chicopee, Mass.; noml- 
nated, 4846; confirmed, 5176. , 
Crosland, Dana T., to be postmaster at Bennettsville, S. C.; 
confirmed, 
crow, William A., to be puerum at Humansville, Mo.; nomi- 
Crowder, Enoch H., to be judge advocate eral with rank of 
confirmed, 1948, 
confirmed, 
cullipher, d DR B., to 4" r at Saluda, N. C.; nomi- 
ated, 6; confirmed, 5 
Cummings, Robert P., to be . at Abingdon, Va.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; 
nkow, 
Cunningham, James J., to be postmaster at Corinth, N. T.; 
no t ed, 5176. 
Curran, Thomas N., to be postmaster at Campbellsport, Wis.; 
nominated 1770; confirmed, 4 
liam F. —— R at Bangor, Me.; nomi- 
Cutrer, Emile E 
Dahl, A. O., to be postmaster at P N. Dak.; nominat 
2659; confirmed, 2012. as; ateg, 
er at Volga, S. Dak.; nominated, 
Dalton, John P. are to be postmaster at Manson, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 352; confirmed, 97 
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be 8 at Frazee, Minn.; nominated, 1185; 

be ae at Huntsville, Mo.; 
195 

to be oo States consul, class 7; nomi- 


Damm, 
nated, 3648; “confirmed, 
Danna r at Holliston, Mass.; 


vá 
nomina 42083 „ 


ell, I. to be postmaster i Benkelman, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 1185; oo 
Darwin, Fred P., to be postmaster at Dayton, Tenn. ; nominated, 


652 

Daublin, Freeland A., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Na 

. 2 confirmed, 142. 9 = TES 

l de postmaster at Iselin, Pa.; nominated. 
ok Bee 3730 


Davidson, Charles, to be. postmaster at Richmond, Mich.; nomi- 
nated, 2088 confirmed, 3012. 
Davi Charles N. to be portmaster at Stonega, Va.; nomi- 
Davidas Pi, 5 t ca III.; in 
son, I. 0 mas r e, III.; nominat 
Des confirmed, 927. pos x Shai - SN 
MAS h E., to be member of Federal Trade Commission ; 
ed. 4300; confirmed, 5175. ORTOS HUS 
tmaste o ^ ; 
Davis Anaro 188; confirm 1408. á RATS 
Davis, Benjamin o be collector of internal revenue for ninth 
Doris, ot Pennsylvania 3 4627. de) in N 
Char eutenant (junior grade avy; 
DEREN id celari GS et Iano: aestuat 
er a m. „ 
2221; confirmed, 266 R 
Penis, Frank M nf M tmaster at Westfield, Pa.; nominated, 


6; 
Davis, G. F. be postmaster at Estelline, S. Dak.; nominated, 


1769 
Davis, 3. M., to be ter at Findlay. nominated, 4845. 


ce Horace E postmaster at UT Febr.; $ nominated, 
Davis, John, Ee to es ster at Letcher, S, Dak.; nomi- 
B., to stmaster at Roanoke, Va.; R 
2855 A N e, nominated, 
Davis, Otis H., to be tmaster at Wellsboro, Pa.; nominated, 
Davis, ‘ralph E., to be first lieutenant, United States Marin: 
Corps; nominated, ; confirmed, 142. . 
Davis, Ho Robert W. > tg of land office at Gainesville, 
Davis, Thomas D. to be United tates consul, class 9; nomi- 
" no 
r. cont be postmaster at Mulberry Grove, III.; 
mne at Canton, Pa.; nominated, 
Davy, Carles 8^ to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 55; 
Dawson, Claude L, to be United States consul, class 7; nomi- 
na 4974; confi 174. 
Dawson, William, jr. to Poppea States consul, class 6; nomi- 
3 e postmaster at Parkin, Ark.; nominated, 
Dealy, ea 40 e lobe postmaster at Hawarden, Iowa; nomi- 
go C., to be second lieutenant, Marin 
UM iE TS t 8 t ac d a xe. 
rmon ames o ra oun y ; 
nominated, 1768 ; éontiemed, 2100. hn; Me 
r at Commerce, Tex.; nomi- 


pese at Westfield, N. Y.; nomi- 


nated, 354; 3 98. 


Dedrick, C. E. to be RE at Superior, Nebr.; nominated, 
5173 confirmed, 0. 

Deem, Joseph M., P4 2l lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; 
— — 4628 

Deeter, Ira A. to b E at Pleasant Hill, Ohio; nomi- 
ebe ele F 

Arles e er a 3 

mi ed, 3650; confirmed, 4210. 

às Hn. C., to be tmaster at Reynoldsville, Pa.; nomi- 

; con 
Deichman, oe PES — be United States consul at Bombay, India ; 


nominated, 1 

Deichmann, Otto > Hen first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Army ; 3649; confirmed, — 

Delaney, William D. to be ponar at Clayton, N. 
nat ; 4846; 5 517 

De Lapp, T. C. , to be Jas aed at Huntington Beach, Cal.; 
nominated, i767; confirmed, 2100. 

Denison, Frauk C. to be United States consul at Prescott, 
Ontario, Ca Canada; nominated, 176; confirmed, 1357. 

Dennis, Samuel K., to be United States attorney, district of 
Maryland ; sage 1063; confirmed, 7. 

Danone, William, to be 8 at Sdanah, Wis.; nomi- 

nated, 4847; confirmed, 
Denton, J. Lester, to be — aser at Caliente, Nev. ; nominated, 
confirmed, 1 


8650; 
Derick, Thomas non — to b 5 at Newville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; con firmed, 
Derrick, John H., to be SP CLER at Clayton, Ga.; nominated, 


Derwin, H. E., to be postmaster at Guthrie, Okla.; nominated, 


Desilets, Emory H., to be postmaster at Manville, R. I.; nomi- 
nated, 1769. 


. T.; nomi- 
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n Elmer C.. to be first ertum United States Infantry ; H 
nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2 
Devanney, Michael, to be Gaited States EPA for southern 
district of Ohio; nominated, 4627 ; confirmed, 4976. 
Devine, AN AS to he postmaster at Madison, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, 4976 ; confirmed, 5415. 
D Walter H. „to be postmaster at Chariton, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 49 
Deyo, Sylvester R., to be postmaster at Kingston, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated. 1768; confirmed, 2324 
Deyoe, Harriet A., to be postmaster at Marion, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, * confirmed, 4743. 
Dick. George W., to be postmaster at Sumter, 8, C.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 1406. 
Dickey, W. A., to be postmaster at Chino, Cal.; nominated, 
1183; confirmed, 1405. 
Dickinson, Haiden T., to be ensign in Navy; nominated, 55; 
confirmed, 142 
Dickman, Joseph T., to be colonel, United States Cavalry; nomi- 
nated, 266; confirmed, 398. 
Dies, Jack, to be 55 at Beaumont, Tex.; nominated, 
3651 ; confirmed, 3195 
Dillon, Gregory, to be postmaster at New Rochelle, N. Y.; noml- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2233. 
Disque, Brice P., to be 8 United States Cavalry; nomi- 
nated, 176; confirmed, 3: 
Doherty, Francis B., to es “chaplain, with rank of major, in 
Army; nominated, 54; confirmed, 398. 
MA John T., to be postmaster at Avon, Mass.: nominated, 
185; confirmed, 2660. 
Dolbeare, Frederic R., to be EAEN States secretary of embassy 
or legation, class 5; nominated, 4845; confirmed, 5174, 
Dolcini. Corinne, to Ye postmaster at Guadalupe, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 4628, 
Dolsen, "william Walling Vade to be first lieutenant, Medical Re- 
serve Corps of Army; nominated, 54; confirmed. 398. 
Dominy, Arthur, to be district superintendent United States 
Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed 307. 
Donahue, James A., to be postmaster at Essex Junction, Vt.; 
nominated, 1186 ; confirmed, 1406. 
Donahue, Thomas F., jr., to be postmaster at Groton, Mass.; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 3739. 
Donaldson, Beatrice F., to be postmaster at Hughson, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 4845 : confirmed, 5175. 
Donaldson, Chester, to be Nune States consul, class 7; nomi- 
nated, 4074 ; confirmed, 
Donegan, Alfred W., to E United States consul, class 7; nomi- 
nated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 
Donlon, Patrick H. te be postmaster at Emmetsburg, Iowa; 
nominated, 1184; confirm 
Donnelly, Dariel AL, to be postmaster at Walpole, Mass,; nomi- 
nated, E confirmed, 4210. 
Dorsey. Roderick, to be United States consul, class 7; nomi- 
nated, Moms: confirmed, 5174. 
Dorst, James A., to be first lieutenant, ls States Corps of 
Engineers ; nominated, 4974; confirmed 
Doty, L. T.. 2000 postmaster at Owenton, x nominated, 2232; 
Dougherty. C. S., to be postmaster at Northfield, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 1768: confirmed, 2233. 
Dougherty, Milton M., to be postmaster at Mechanicsburg, Pa.; 
nominated, 1186; confirm 1629. 
wd. Frank N., to be postmaster at Faust, N. Y.; nominated, 
4840; confirmed, 5170. 
Dowling, Thomas C., to be pone at New Haven, Ind.; 
nominated, 2658; confirmed, 301 
Downey, John J., fo be . —— “at Blackstone, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 5510. 
Downing, John C. to be n EES at Vermontville, Mich.; 
nominated. 2658 ; coniirinea, 
Doering: Sidney F.. to be postmaster at Lincoln, N. H.; nomi- 
nated, 3650; confirmed, 5415. 
Downs, "William J., to be Dt need at Wharton, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 4846 ; confirmed, 
Doyle, Geo e W., to be Ln eara at Vanburen, Ind.; nomi- 
nated : confirmed, 406. 
Drake. Jans F., to be e at Hawley, Pa.; nominated, 
2233 ; rar “3739. 
Dray, William S., to be postmaster at Savannah, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 654. 
Dreaden, Waiter E., to be postmaster at Lambert, Miss,; nomi- 
nated. nents confirmed, 2. 
Drees, Joseph M., to be esee at Carroll, Iowa.; noml- 
nated, 4845; confirmed, 
Dresser, Alvin E., to be PTS Seer nt Millbridge, Me.; nomi- 
nated, 1185 ; ae 1406. 
Driscoll, Daniel J., to be . at Chicopee Falls, Mass.; 
nominat ed, 4846 ; confirmed, 5176. 
Driscoll, Ruth S., to be postmaster at Madison, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed 
Dryden, Anna, to be postmaster at Manteca, Cal.; nominated, 
4207; confirmed, 4976. 
Duckworth, vi inia B. to be postmaster at Prentiss, Miss.; 
nominated, 1 ; confirmed, 2100. 
Duff, Charles B., to be. postmaster at Ford City, Pa.; noml- 
nated, 1186; confirmed, 2324 
Duffey, 'Hugh, to be postmaster at Cortland, N. Y.; nominated, 
5173; confirmed, 5176 
* John P., to be et gaps at Fishkill, N. Y.; nomi- 
4846 ; confirmed, 
Duniya Thomas F., to i — surgeon, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Navy; nominated, 56; confirmed, 142. 
Dumont, Frederick T. F., to je WIited States consul, elass 6; 
nominated, 4974; confirmed, 
Duncan, Arnott Kell, to be fret. lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Army; nominated, 54; confirmed, 398. 
Duncan, B. Sti es, to be postmaster at Duncannon, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 2233; confirmed, 3012. 
Duncan, David, to be postmaster at Whitmore, S. C. ; nominated, 
1769; confirmed, 2100, 
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Duncan, Ernest R., to be tmaster at Pot e, III.; - 
Dur nated, 4207 ; ELE, 4143 * MS er NAM 

ncan, omas, to be capta! oast A . 
ated, $57 fg Coast Artillery Corps; nomi 

uncom F., to tmaster at F * 
p Dated, 3049; j Confirmed, 4210. F 

unham, Da o tm: H 

4840 ed us JD aster at Ilion, N. Y.; nominated, 
Dunham, George ca to be first lieutenant, 3 Reserve 
Dente: of ate nominated, 3649 ; confirmed, 51 

ohn, to aster at Dagge i 

ban ene. . r tt, eh.; : ` nominated, 

unke anie to ostmaste t H - 
Dun ES: We I — 75 r amburg, Pa.; nomi 

nkle, Forres 0 stmaste; " - 
: nat dom re 18418 r at Jersey Shore, Pa.; nomi 

unla p. aurice to be United Stat - 

nated, 3648 ; confirmed, 4307. M PPM Oe: O S RON 
512085. Wirt, to be postmaster at Blacksburg, Va.; nominated, 
Dunne, 535 be chi t chinist in N 

c Y H 

p onrmed, ist ef machinist in Navy ; nominated, 156; 

vrham, . B. to be tmast il 

Pr gl e 81780 ster at Milo, Iowa; nominated, 
Durkin, John J., to be aster at Scranton, Pa.; nominated, 

Dive [rece tmaster at Battl 

Durs enry. to stmaster a - 

dated. 07; ene 49765 attle Creek, Iowa; nomi 
Dworak, Fanny, to be postmaster at Howell, Nebr.; nominated, 
D 1188; confirmed, [M United 8 

ver. ncis to nite tates co; 

Por pesa EB ae OY nsul, class 9; nominated, 
no Horace T., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 

firm 
Earle, Josiah W., to be tmaster h. t, Us - 

nated, 2658; confirmed. P3012. AS eee TOME S Bom 
mare ca y LA to be commander in Navy; nominated, 176; con- 


Ebr Wilmer Hake, to be second lieutenant, United States 
Revenue-Cutter Service; nominated, 1948: confirmed, 2660. 
Ebner, Gaphart D., to be postmaster at Mount Angel, Oreg. ; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 2660. 

Eckert, Albert E., to be postmaster at East Stroudsburg, Pa.; 

Edson ite = d 4307. K 
gerton, Rosse D., to postmaster at Kenly, N. C.; nominated, 
4209; ‘confirmed. 4628. 4 

Ewards, Andrew M., to be 8 at New Castle, Ky.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 100. 

Edwards, B. G., to be 
2059; confirmed, 3012. 

Edwards, Benjamin P., to be a Mateo at Topsfield, Mass.; 
nominated, 2232; confirm 

Edwards, Clement &, to be Yirted States consul, class 7; nomi- 
nated, 4974; confirmed, 

Edwarda, John D., to be EK in Navy; nominated, 653; con- 
firm 

Edwards, Ricbard S., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 55; 
confirmed, 42. 

Eichoff, Frank W., to be eater at Muscatine, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 1767; confirmed, 2100. 

Eickmann, Frank X., to be A at Glencoe, Minn.; nomi- 
patea, 1768; confirmed, 

5 8 1 8 E., to de ö at Buffalo Center, Iowa; nominated, 


84; confirm 
tmaster at Tallulah, La,; nominated, 


Eisely, George S., to be 
4845 ; confirmed, 5176. 

Eisner, Mark, to be collector of internal revenue for third dis- 
trict of New York; x ed, 5173; confirmed, 54 

Elder, Aldamar P., to be RSS at Ottawa, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 3650; confirmed, JER 

Eldridge, Nathaniel A., to m ena at Chatham, Mass.; 
nominated, 1768; confirmed, 

Ellickson, Frank E., to be postmaster at Regent, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 

Ellis, Olin O., to be first lieutenant, United States Infantry, 
nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2233. 

Ely, Matt, to be Mee at Jersey City, N. J.; nominated, 
208; confirmed, 

Emanuel, Frank, to [ey “postmaster at Sulphur, Okla. ; nominated, 
4847: “confirmed, 

Engle, Walter M., to be postmaster at Francesville, Ind.; noml- 
nated, 1767; confirmed, 4976. 

Engiesby, Ida, to postmaster at Eleva, Wis.; nominated, 


651; confirmed, dur 
o be pee at Big Sandy, Mont.; 


aster at Forney, Téx.; nominated, 


English, Jefferson D., t 
nominated, 2232; Confirmed 

English, L. W., to be postmaster at Pelham, Ga.; nominated, 
4675; confirmed, 2 5 

Enterkin, W. A., to be 
1767 ; confirmed, 2100, 

Eppley.’ George J.. to be postmaster at Hershey, Pa.; nominated, 
659 ; confirmed, 3739. 

Estabrook, F. B., to be postmaster at Moody, Mass.; nominated, 


Fstes, William K., to be postmaster at Calico Rock, Ark. ; nomi- 
nated, TE ; confirmed, 

Estill, M. H., to be postmaster at King City, Mo.; nominated, 
353; 3 49 

Evans, Arthur J., to be register H land office at Fort Sumner, 
N. Mex. ; nominated, 4206; contirmed, 3. 

Evans, John C., to be e postmaster at Warrenton, Ga.; nominated, 
3649; confirmed, 

Evans, R. L., to ay P soos at Riverbank, Cal.; nominated, 
4845; confirmed, 

Evans, 3 „ to be chaplain, with rank of lieutenant, in 
Navy; nominated, 55; confirm 14 

Exley, Alice L., to be postmaster” at Kensington, Md.; nomi- 
nated. 1768; ‘confirm 

mec Roy E. eee at Rittman, Ohio; nominated, 
1769; D Ro s 


- postmaster at Temple, Ga.; nominated, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See ' History of Bills.” 
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E NOMIN. P 
MERO eis, to be pe AND co ted, 


at Pascoag, R. I.; n 
NE 233; confirmed, 


Fain, John A., to be e United States attorney for western distriet 
of Oklahoma; nominated, 54; confi 
b ster at Lindsay, Cal.; nominated, 
William, ST., to be 


at Dawson, Pa.: nomi- 
vated, 4200 ; ; confirmed, 47 
be- postmaster at Roxbury, N. Y.; nomi- 


„ 5176. 
Fant, A. C5 to be postmaster at Macon, Miss. ; nominated, 353; 


Farrell, be r at Aspen, Colo:; nominated, 
1701; conitmed, 2100, E f! 


Farris, Wiliam: H., to be ene at Houston, Mo.; noml- 
nated, 2232; conhemed, 3739 z 


Martin F., to be United States marshal for district of 
Delaware ; ii 653; co 
Fauntl "Walter, to be postmaster at Alta Vista, Va.; nomi- 
nat 1; confirmed, 5176. 
Faus, William C., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; nomi- 
nated, 55; confirmed, 142. 
Feely, James Francis, to be dental surgeon, with 5 of first 
lieutenant, in Army ; nominated, 2657; confirmed, 3 
y, Martin N. to be receiver of public . —— n Vale, 
reg.; nominated, 1766; confirmed, 
Fegtly, Matthias N., to be reeeiver of f, public moneys at Vale, 


nominated, 2958 ; Meere eg Sond 
Fell. Madge, to i Wm at emont, Iowa; nominated, 
2331; confirmed, 0. 


Filbert Wiliams med, Ad be » postmaster at UNE. III.; noml- 


LN tmaster at Grafton, Ohio; nomi- 
me confirmed, 3415. 


Fitzhugh, Lee. B. be —.—.— at Sand Springs, Okla.; 
nom nated, 2056 ply urs 3012 

Fitzpatrick, Mary E., to be postmaster at Beaverton, Oreg.; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 2600. 

8 Helen G „ to. be tmaster at Mill Hall, Pa.; noml- 
nated, 1186; A — T 1629 

Flanly, ‘Charles R., to be postmaster at Babylon, N. Y.; nomi- 

nated, 1769; confirmed, 

Agde Wilford B. e at Cimarron, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 2231; phan om 

gmp Thomas C. to be postmaster at Ozark, Ark.; nomi- 

nated, 3649; confirmed, 3739. 

Fleming, Andrew, to be postmaster at Melstone, Mont.; nomi- 
nated, 4846 ; confirmed, 5176. 

Foley, Bais +f ad. 12 be 8 at Mystic, Conn.; nominated, 

confirm 
WON d a e A., to 85 T at Grafton, N. Dak.; nomi- 
4847 ; confirm 

Ford. Willem J J., to be postmaster at Lonaconing, Md.; nomi- 
nated, 2058; confirmed, 3 

Foreman, T J., to 725 s postmaster at Pa vo, Ga.; nominated, 4207. 

Foreman, J McC., yy aes at Emmitsburg, Md.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; RM 

Forrest, Edwin, 7 884 to be 8 at Blum, Tex. ; nominated, 
354; confirm 

Fort, George, to be Assistant irr que of'the United: States ; 
nominated, OMEN confirmed, 

Foster, Albert D., to be 5 em 2 — Publie: Health Service; nomi- 
nated, 54; confirmed, 39. 

TORTS Frank aster at Manchester, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; 15 Tian , 5176. 

Foster, John G., to be postmaster at Baker, Oreg.; nominated, 
Fow “le 5 1 ited Stat l at Rimouski, bec, 
wler, John, to be Un ates consul a uel 

Canada; nominated, 170; confirmed, 8 

Fox, Henry C., to: be e postmaster at Coldwater, Ohio ; nominated, 

8 be postmaster at Grantwood, N. J.; 
ox, Richar n ostmaster a ran +; nomi- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 2090 K 

Fox, William II., to be ea E at Brocton, N. T.; nominated, 
5173; confirmed, 5510. 

Fox. william V., to be assistant paymaster in Navy; nominated, 
653; confirmed, 1 

Framptom, George R. to be postmaster at Artesia, Cal.; noml- 
RS 1183; confirmed 1405. 

Melxille J., to be United States attorney for eastern 

district of New York; nominated, 4627; confirmed, 5175. 

Francis, Arthur L., to be postmaster at Portland, Mich, ; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirmed, 4628. 

Francis, James S., to be postmaster at Conyers, Ga. ; nominated, 

351; confirmed, 3 

Francis, William J., tb be 82852 at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 
nominated, 4847; confirmed, 5 

Fraser, James, to ‘be pee y^ Webbervile, Mich:; noml- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 2959. 

Frazee, "Charles R., to be De en at Pelican Rapids, Minn.; 
nominated, 4208 confirmed. 43. 

Frazier, Arthur Hugh, to be United States secretary of embassy 
or legation, class 2; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 5174. 

Frederick, Julien V., to be postmaster at Marshallville, Ga.; 
nominated, 2657: confirmed, 8012. 

Freeman, Wilbur S., to be postmaster at Claxton, Gai; nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 1406. 


| EXECUTIVE fe gon | AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued: 


be first’ lieutenant. Medical Reserve Corps of 
apro 9 4743; confirmed, 3175. 
Frellsen, ndi F., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 
4975; confirmed, DE 
Paar at Pittsfield, N. H.; nomi- 


y. Samdi? be — alien at Junction City, Kans. ; 
nominated, 2058; ; confirmed, 3012. 
I. Edward B., 1 at Lahania, Hawall; nomi- 


nated, 1184; 8 
„James II., to be e E vas colonel, United States Infantry ; 
nominated, 5 55; confirmed, 39 
„Arthur C., to be United States consul, class 8; nominated, 
4974 confirmed, 5174. 
Wesley, to be Unitea States consul, class 7; nominated, 
4974; eoudimed, 51 


, to be tmatser at Georgiani, Ala.; nominated, 
"s ed, 20555 


— E 
walian, William: us to be rear admiral in. Navy; nominated, 
1064; Mr e ni 

Fuller, S. Jackson, tor be write at Cattaraugus, N. Y.; 
nominated, 5173; confirmed, 5510. 

Fullerton, James, to be postmaster at Orange, Cal.; nominated, 
4845; confirmed, Veg 

Fulton, Hira 


ted, $ 
Funston, firmed, 208, * major general in Army; nominated, 


Furlong, W. A., be postmaster at Roscoe, Pa.; nominated, 
4976; a 5415. 

Gable, John. e at Browning; Mo.; nominated, 
2658 ; rin Pact 


oe: Louis P., to be: et naiiai at Van Buren, Me.; nomi- 
4845 ; confirmed, 5176 
Gaither, J. J., — r qe at Toledo, Oreg.; nominated, 


er at Sebastopol, Cal. ; nominated, 


be postmaster at Hardwick, Vt.; nomi- 
nated, 5659; confirmed, 3139. 

Gallagher, John T., to be postmaster at Witherbee, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 5173; confirmed, 5510. 

Garman, Allen: S., to be ‘postmaster at Tyrone, Pa.; nominated, 
2958; confirmed, 4744. 

Garrels, Arthur, to be United States consul, class 4; nominated, 


4974; Se 
Garrett, Clarence W., n at Bowling Green, Va.; 
eee ee e posta ter at Cape Charles, Vi 
arrison, Maurice A., aster a a.; 
nominated, 3651 5 p^ a j 
be postmaster at Blandinsville, III.; nomi- 


91 
Garvey, Patrick, to be postmaster at Hemlock, Mich.; nominated, 
852; confirmed, 815. 
Gassaway, Charles L., to be postmaster at Banning, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 1767; confirmed, 2100. 
Gatling, Bartholomew M., to be o postmaster at Raleigh, N. C.; 
nominated, 3651; confirmed, 
Gaul, John Stuart, to be first. lieutenant, Medical Reserve Corps 
of Army; nominated, 4743; confirmed, 5175. 
Gausewitz, William, to be postmaster at Hill City, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 4208 i pate 4143. 
3 Clarence H., t o be 2 States consul, class 8; nomi- 
nated, 4974; coufirmed, 5 
Gawin, August M., to be collector. of customs, customs collec- 
tion district No. 37; nominated, 5414; confirmed, 5510. 
Gir Samuel S., to be postmaster at Nashville, N. C. ; nominated, 
209; confirmed, 46 
Geach, John H., to be postmaster at Granville, Ohio; nominated, 
4209; confirmed, 4743. 
Geil, D. A., to be postmaster at Grand Island, Nebr. ; nominated, 
4975; confirmed, 5510. 
Gent. Albert E., to be postmaster at Brighton, III.; nominated, 
2051; confirmed, 4976. 
Genung, Z. R., to be quee at Rantoul Ill; nominated, 
364 * confirmed, 497 
George, Carl L., to m postmaster at Sarles, N. Dak.; nominated, 
353; confirmed, 654 
George, Frank, to " > Postmaster at Lexington, S. C, ; nominated, 
1186; confirmed 
Geraty, John W.. to be postmaster at Yonges Island, S. C.; 
Gerber, Lonts N cea o be be postms Wer at Middl rt, Ohi mi 
er, 8 aster a epo o; nomi- 
nated, 2232; uo Ee 3012. 
Getty, Joseph P to be postmaster at Western Port, Md.; nomi- 
nated. 4208 Confirmed, 4628. 
Gibbs, Frank E to b et at Petersham, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirm 
Gibson, Daniel M., to be postmaster at Van Nuys, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 4845; confirmed, 5175. 
Gibson, John G. „ to be postmaster at Utica, N. T.; nominated, 
8650; confirmed, 4307. 
Giddings, Ralph P. to be postmaster at Turlock, Cal; nomi- 
nated, 7; confirmed, 3012. 
Gilbert, Kate, to be Hs ee at Farmerville, La. ; nominated, 
4208 ; confirmed, 
Gilbert, Martha L., to be epee te at Randolph Center, Vt.; 
nominated, 354; confirmed, 1126. 
aere Adolph C., to be 3 at Ironton, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 2658; confirmed, 3739. 


nominated, 55; confirmed, 142. 

Gilman, Alexander, to be VELAT at Putnam, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 3649 ; 8 

Gilmore, Edwa ird, be postmaster at Brockton, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; pH Hon, 8739. 


The “ indicates bills aeted upon, See “History of Bills.“ 
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Gish, Jacob, to be postmaster at Le Sueur, Minn.; nominated, 
1185; confirmed, 2100. 

Siaor, William Jd to be ani, United States Cavalry; nomi- 

ated, 54; confirmed, 398. 

Glassford. Pelham D.. to be captain, United States Field Artil- 
lery ; nominated, 55; confirm med, 308. 

Glazebrook, Otis K., to be United States consul, class 6; nomi- 
nated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 
Glenn, J. J., to be tmaster at Marengo, Iowa; nominated, 
352; confirmed, p 5 
Glodowski, Anton J „to be - rrr d at Platte Center, Nebr.; 
nominated, 2659; confirmed, 30 

Glover, Jesse Wilbur, to be first LUPIS of c United 
States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Gocthals, George H., to DA captain, United. 3 Corps of En- 
gineers; nominated, 4974 confirmed, 517 

Goethals, "George W., to bc major or general, Unitea States Army; 
nominated, 5509; confirmed, 55. 

Gollands, G. Lindley, to be . at Chandler, Ariz.; nomi- 
nated, 2657 ; € 

Gooch, Edward O., to be 5 at Crab Orchard, Ky.; nomi- 
nated, 352; coni 8 s 

Goodfellow. W. J., to be 
nated, 3650; confirmed, 

Goodier, James H., to be United States consul at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada; nominated, 176; con firmed, 653. 

Goodman, Charles F., to be postmaster at Collinsville, Tex. ; 
nominated, eine confirmed, 5415. 

Goodson, W. M., t be postmaster at Marion, N. C.; nominated, 
2659 ; confinmed, 3012 

Goodwin, Eugene M. fo be postmaster at Odessa, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 494. 

Goodyear, William, to be receiver of public moneys at Walla 

Walla, Wash.; nominated, 54; withdrawn, 1064. 

Gordon, Philip. to be first lieutenant, United States Cavalry; 
nominated, 4207; confirmed, 5175. 

Gordy, James J., to be postmaster at Richland, Ga.; nominated, 
351; confirmed, 927. 

Gorenflo, Frank L.. to be var et gna at Cass Lake, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirmed, 4743. 

Gorgas, William C.. to be major general and Surgeon General, 
nited States Army; nominat 5510; confirmed, 5510. 
Gorman, George W., to be postmaster at Barre, Vt; nominated, 

2233; confirmed, 4210. 
Goslin, Peter H., to be postmaster at Clarion, Iowa ; nominated, 
8; ond 3139. 


Postmaster at Kenyon, Minn.; nomi- 


Gossett, John S., to be postmaster at DIETE dus nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 2324. 

Gould, Virginia H., to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 4845; Ve Ape) 115. 

Gove, Edwin L.. tmaster at Madelia, Minn. ; nominated, 
1185; nd. 23455. 

Grace. Claude B., to D postmaster at Trenton, Nebr.; nominated, 

G ate 3 be tmast Alli Neb in 
raham, rt, to ster at ance, Nebr.; nominated, 

xd tb ee et Colas City, Utm; 
ranger, Walter to aster at r „Utah; 
o Wid tN 3 confirmed. 2100 1 

. bs ey be postmaster at ` Weleetka, Okla.; nominated, 

47: ere 


Gray. Elmore B., to be first 3 Coast Artillery. Corps; 
nominated, 55; confirmed, 398. 
Gray, George B., ss E postmaster at Sesser, III.; nominated, 
67; confirmed, 29: 
EY el 2887. M.. to p^ 51 erin at Adairsville, Ga.; nomi- 
Greene, Carle ee ter at Bridg 0 
nates arles o be postmaster a e onn.; nomi- 
nated, 2657; confirmed, 3012. porh : 
Greene, Elbridge Gerry, to be United States secretary of em- 
bassy or Eaton, class 4; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 5174. 
Greene, Henry A., to be brigadier general in Army; nominated, 
54; confirmed, 398 
Greene, Oscar U., 1o be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 55; confirmed, 142. 
Greenman, E. W. Perry, to be Deer at Narragansett Pier, 
GE Fe he ero 3631; confirm > "S 3 
re to be 5 rx er a ntario, Oreg.; nominated, 
16567 76; confi T 


rm 

Gresham, Grover to " postmaster at Parkville Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 

Griffith, P. Merrill, to ja United States consul, class 4; nomi- 
nated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

G James D., to be’ 8 at Truman, Minn.; nomi- 

nated, 1768; confirmed, 2100. 


Grignon, Robert A. to be postmaster at Suring, Wis. ; nominated, 
Gri confirmed, 979.. be postmast t T N. H.; inated, 
rimes, Jobn 0 er at Troy, ; nominate 
1768 ; confirmed, 2100. 

Grof, Alexander B.. to be aster at Somerset, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4847; confirmed, 15. 

Grogan. Patrick H., to be postmaster at St. James, Minn.; nomi. 
nated, 4208; confirmed, 4977. 

Gross, Charles P., to be first lieutenant, MEM States Corps of 
Engineers ; nominated, eee confirmed, 5175. 

Grosser, William F., be e, postmaster at pu Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 352; nnne 

Gruenewald, William F., to be fovimastee at Oshkosh, Wis.; 
nominated, 1187; confirmed, 23: 

Gullion, Walter C. to be second lieutenant, United States In- 
fantry ; nominated, 2657 ; confirmed, 3739. 

Gunsaulus, Edwin N., to be United States consul, class 2; nomi- 
nated, 4974 ; confirmed, ES 

Gunster, Walter E., to a United States Infantry; 
nominated, 4628 ; Ba ER 

Gunther, Ernest bs to be HER (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 653; oe 1064, 

Gurnett, M. J., ostmaster nt Balfour, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; AL 
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Gurney Helen L., to be postmaster at Erlanger, Ky.; nominated, 

confirmed, S NK 

Guthrie, John E. to „ at Summer ville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; confien) 

Guyant, Claude E., o be United States consul, class 7; nomi- 
nated, 3648 ; confirmed, 307. 

Haas, John, to be 3 at Lamberton, Minn.; nominated, 
1768; confirmed, ed 

Haas, Waistien N., to be rh aa at Silverton, Colo.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; confirmed, 1405 

Hackett, Ephraim E., to "be postmaster at Victor, Mont.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 494. 

Hadden, Charles, xe — e postmaster at Jackson, Ky.; nominated, 
1185 ; confirmed, 1 

Haeberle, Arminius To “to be 8 States consul, class 5; 
nominated, 3648; confirmed, 4307 

Haffner, Chris, to be postmaster at Donnellson, Iowa; nominated, 
4845; confirmed, 5175 

Hagan, Anna D. to be 3 at New Richmond, Wis. ; 

Haga We L 3 81 gini inei e Y Newt Ka minated, 
agan. to be tmaster at Newton, ns. ; no at 
Tisi : confirmed, 194 Cyt : 

Hagar, William &., to be postmaster at Island Falls, Me.; nomi- 
nated, 4845 ; confirmed, 5176. 

Hale, W. L., to be postmaster at Mayfield, Ky.; nominated, 3650; 
confirmed, 3795. 

Haley, John F., to be collector of internal revenue for district of 
Hawaii; nominated, 4627 ; confirmed, 4976. 

Pun John T., to be č postmaster at Steelville, Mo. ; nominated, 

232 ; confirmed, 3139 

Hall, Charles L., to be captain, United States Corps of Engineers ; 
nominated, 4974; confirmed, 5175. 

Hall, Henry Clay, to be Interstate Commerce Commissioner ; 
nominated, 653; confirmed, 2324. 
all, J. C., to be postmaster at Kearney, Mo.; nominated, 353; 
confirmed, 494, 

Hall, Reynold T.. to be rear admiral in Navy; nominated, 653; 
confirmed, 1064. 

Hallberg, Carl E., to be fT aie at Courtland, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 3 confirmed, 2 

Halliday, J. E. Pe to "be postmaster at Gallipolis, Ohio; nominated, 


22 

Halstead, et to be United States consul general, class 3; 
nominated 3647 ; confirmed, 4306. 

Hamer, W. to be postmaster at Newport, Oreg.; nominated, 
2958 ; confirmed, 3139. 

Hamilton, Glen S., to be patur at Falls Creek, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; confirmed, 

Hamilton, Robert L., to A — — at Salisbury, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, id 5 1406. 

Hammell, L., to be 5 at Burlington, N. J.; 
nomas ien 1285 ä 

Hammet, Benjamin a Ea: be" postmaster at Blackville, 8. C.; 
nominated ates confirmed, 2 

Hammond, L. to be ree did at Mountpleasant, 'Tenn.; 
nominated, 2081 8 3795. 

Hampton, George, "to be collector of internal revenne = first 
district of New Jerscy; nominated, 54; rejected, 

Hancock, C. E.,. to be ostmaster at Selah, Wash, ; e 
3651; confirmed, 

Handley, William W., to be United States consul general, class 
4; nominated, 4074; confirmed, 5174. 
Handy, Solomon II., to be 5 at Marshall, III.; nomi- 
nated, 2231; confirmed, 474 d 
Hanes, 8. B. to be 8 at Jena, La.; nominated, 332; 
confirmed, 398. 

Hanisch, Oscar, to be 3 at Waupun, Wis.; nominated, 
4210; confirmed, 51 

Hanley, William ., to be postmaster at Stafford Springs, Conn.; 
nominated, 1183; confirmed, 1406. 

Hanley, William L., to be bostmaster at Thomaston, Conn.; 
nominated, 351; confirmed 

Hanlon, Arthur J., to be first ieutenant, United States In- 
fantry ; nominated, 1767; confirmed, 

Hanna, Philip C., to be United States al general, class 5; 
nominated, 3647; nnana 306. 

Hannah, Orlando È. o be postmaster nt Tavares, Fla.; nomi- 
nated, 3649 ; teas 4210. 

Hanrahan, Daniel E., to be postmaster at Hallstead, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 484; confirmed, 1357. 


Hanson, G. o be AT at Wolf Point, Mont.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; 3 5176. 
Hanson, Geo to be United States consul, class S; nomi- 


nated, 4074; confirmed, 5174. 

Hanson, Inez is to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 4975; confirmed, 

Harber. Edgar M., to be 8 of internal rore T ed sixth 
district of Missouri ; DONAR EA 266 ; confirmed, 

Harbord, James G., be major, United States 8 nomi- 
nated, 176; 5 398. 

Harding. Silas Hatch, to be district superintendent.. United 
States Coast Guard ; ‘nominated, 3648 ; confirmed, 4307. 

Hare, John E., to be ‘postmaster’ at Cunningham, Kans. ; nomi- 
nated, 3650 ; confirmed, 4210. 

dac er, K. D., to be M at Riverside, Cal.; nominated, 

1767; confirmed, N 

Harkins, James F., 2 postmaster at Carlinville, III.; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirmed, 4976. 

Harman, George, to be postmaster at Valley Falls, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 2658; confirmed, 4628. 

Harmon, Kenneth B., to ps first 3 Coast Artillery 
Corps; nominated, 55; confirmed, 

Harper, Cicero, to be postmaster a 1 — Tex.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 140 

Harrer, W. F., to be postmaster at Montoursville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated. 4847; — 16. 

Harris, D. 3 to be A robes at Inwood, Iowa; nominated, 
4201; confirmed, 49 

Harris, Ernest L., to be Dun A consul general, class 5; 
nominated, 3647; confirmed, 
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Harris, William J., to be — pe a of Federal Trade Commission ; 
nominated, 4306; confirmed, 5175. 

Harrison, Leland, -to be United States secretary of embassy or 
legation, class 2; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 5174. 

Harrison, Raymundo, to be receiver of public 'moneys at Fort 
Sumner, N. Mex.; nominated, 653; confirmed, 

Harrison, Robert H., to be postmaster at (Bi enia Ark. ; 
nominated, 1767; CÓ 2233. 

8 908 BS to 
nominated 2. 

Hart, Gideon B., to be pone at Breckenridge, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 4975 ; PRIM 

Hartley, Geo re S., to be postmaster at Arkansas City, Kans. ; 
nominated, 1184; sie eg 

Hartman, Jerome y T; postmaster at Phoenixville, Pa.; 
nominated, 2958; confirmed, 53739. 

Hartsick, William HI., to be 1 at Westpoint, Nebr.; 
nominated, 1768; confirmed 

Hartson, Mary X to be von Rs at Kyle, Tex.; nominated, 
3651 ; confirmed, 795. 

Harwick, John L., to be N at Rochester, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 4846 ; confirmed, 

Haskell, Lewis W., to be United States consul, class 6; nomi- 
nated, 4 4974; confirmed, 

Hain David H., to be 3 at Lutherville, Md. ; nomi- 

ated, 26 8; confirmed, 3 
Hastin " Henry C., to » postmaster at Eldon, Iowa; nomi- 
352; confirmed, 

Haswell, George ame — to be first lieutenant, Medical Re- 
serve ‘Corps of Army; nominated, 1063; confirmed, 1513. 

Hatfield, A. a to be 'postmaster 'at Matewan, W. Va.; nomi- 
nated, 1710; confirmed, 2325. 

Hathaway, Fred S., to be postmaster at Grantsville, W. Va.; 
nominated, aa confirmed, 2660. 

armed e at Morristown, Ind.; nomi- 


Hauser, Edward L., to be tmaster at Girard, Ohio; nomi- 
nated, 2659; confirmed, 
Ha den, Herbert, to be frst lieutenant, United States Field 
rtillery; nominated, 55; confirmed, 398. 
Haynes, L., to be postmaster at Decherd, 'Tenn.; nominated, 
54; confirmed, 495. 
Ha nes, John, to be aeter at Hinton, W. Va.; nominated, 
210; confirmed, 430 
Hays, David V Y to be Per as at Burgettstown, Pa.; nomi- 
1186; confirm 
Hays, ery C., to be United States consul, class 7; nominated, 
3648; confirmed, 4307. 
Haseltine, Rose, to be United States consul, class 7; nominated, 
4974; confirmed. 4. 
Headlee, Orville to be 5 at Morehouse, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; confirmed 
Healy, Michael P., to be postmaster at Navy Yard, S. C.; nomt- 
nated, 2659; confirmed, 3012. 
Healy, Whores R., to be assistant surgeon, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Navy; nominated, 55; confirmed, 142, 
Heaney, William M., to be postmaster at Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y.; nominated, 353; confirmed, 494. 
Here William W., to be assistant treasurer of United 3 
at New Orleans, La.; nominated, 4206; confirmed, 
Hearns, Hugh, to be postmaster at Naugatuck, Conn. ; SE 
nated, 3649 ; confirmed, 3795. 
Hederman. Thomas F., to be postmaster at Webster, Mass.; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 2660. 
Hedger, Frederick M., to be register of land office at Walla 
Walla, Wash. ; nominated 54; confirmed, 815. 
Heffelman, George W., to be postmaster at New Cumberland, 
Pas; nominated, 354; confirmed, 6. 
Hefferan, W. H.: to be "postmaster at Rockford, III.; nominated, 
351; confirmed 927. 
Hein, Peter F. „ to b repr e at Crown Point, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 4 4201 : "confirmed, 4628, 
Heine, Otto F., to be postmaster at Lahaina, Hawaii; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed 1126; withdrawn, 1187. 
Heiney, Charlie E., to Postmaster at Andrews, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 
Heizer, Oscar S., to be United States consul, class 8; nominated, 
3648 ; confirmed, 4307. 
Helmer, Albert E., to be postmaster at Evans Mills, N. Y.; 
nominated. 4846; confirmed, 5176. 
Hemmeter, William F., to be postmaster at Saginaw West Side, 
Mich, ; nominated, ed confirmed, 3012. 
Hempstone, Smith, to be passed Sige S paymaster in Navy; 
nominated, 1064 ; confirmed, 2324 
Henderson, Christian, to a" ostmaster at Woodlawn, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4847; confirmed, 
Henderson, M. M., to be MEME at Tecumseh, Okla.; nomi- 
nate 
Hendrick, Michael J., to be United States consul, class 5; nomi- 
nated, "8648; confirmed, 4307. 
Hennessy, James T., to be postmaster at Wareham, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2 2660. 
Henry, ‘Charles O.. to be ve senec at Athena, Oreg.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 
Henry, William M., to be postmaster at Brevard, N. C.; nomi- 
nated, 1185; ry ues 06. 
Hepworth R. G., be postmaster at Burlingame, Kans. ; nomi- 
nated, 4845; 8 
Herder, Edmund, to be postmaster at Shiner, Tex.; nominated, 
354; confirmed, 654. 
Herman, J. E., to be postmaster at Mounds, III.; nominated, 351; 
confirmed, 2058. 
. Presley L., to be postmaster at Glasgow, Mont.; nomi- 
stet 2058; es ei, feos 7> 
Herring, Wille, to be 33 at Bude, Miss.; nominated, 
Hee Mark Ia 8 be 87 t t (Juni de) in N. 
-Hersey, Mark r., to utenan unior grade) in Na 
nominated, 55; confirmed, 142. na 
Herzog, George II., to be s ester at Racine, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, 1770; confirmed, 3 


postmaster at Westminster, Mass.; 
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geet Su T., to be postmaster at Newport, Wash.; nomi- 

na 

Hess, Dwight M., Du be I cpr at Heilwood, Pa.; nominated, 
1T confirmed, 

Hess, Emil J. E 15 be ,Postmaster at Mendota, III.; nominated, 
351; confirmed, 301 

Hester, John II., to be first lieutenant, United States Infantry; 
nominated, 17 55 confirmed, 2233. 

Hewlett, George W., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 1767 ; confirmed, 2100. 

Hiatt, Alfred M., to be postmaster at Pennville, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 1406. 

Hickey, ‘John, ‘to be postmaster at Vail, Iowa; nominated, 1184; 
confirmed, 1406. 

Hicks, George Re 2 5 pe postmaster at Callao, Mo.; nominated, 
2658; con firmed, 

H icke, k. P., to be RAIE at Wrightsville, Ga, ; nominated, 


Higley, Frank H., to 
NET eR 352; confirme 
Hille, R Ross H „ to be postmaster at San Fernando, Cal.; nomi- 
confirmed, 494 
Hills ran 5 B., to be postmaster at Thomaston, Me.; nomi- 
ated, 352; confirmed, 928. 
Hills, Ralph W., to be United States secretary of emer or 
legation, class 4; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 517 
Hinchman, Harry jr. to be postmaster at CENA Station, 
N. J.; nominated, 353: confirmed, 494. 
Hindman, S. J., to be ostmaster at Inglewood, Cal.; nominated, 
1183; confirmed, Rai 5. 
Hines, Harry, to be 5 at Santa Monica, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; confirmed, 1405 
Hines, J. II., to be stmaster at Valier, Mont.; nominated, 
1185; confirmed, 14 
tA John P., to be postmaster at Stoneboro, Pa.; nominated, 
confirmed, 4744. 
Hipp . eee Cleveland H., to be postmaster at Grover Hill, 
lo; nominated, 2232; confirmed, 3012. 
Hipps, George E., to be Poe nares at Carrolltown, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 2958 ; jconhemed, 3 739. 
may Robert L., to be colonel, United States Infantry; nomi- 
55; nnd, 398. 
nie lyin Miiton, fo be united States consul, class 5; nomi- 
3648; confirmed, 4 
Host Flair B., to be KARE of public [moneys at Lewiston, 
Idaho; nominated, 1567; confirmed, 301 
Hobart, H. J., to he postmaster at 8 S. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 1186 ; confirmed, 2233. 
Hobley, Alfred H. to be first an United States In- 
fantry; nominated, 1767; confirmed, 
Hoch, Jacob C., to be postmaster at 1 Ohio; nomi- 
nated, 353; 5 815. 
H Harry E to be brigadier i United States Army; 
nominated 5509; confirmed, 55 
Lester. to be Jouer at Junction, Tex.; nomi- 
nated, tise; confirmed, 1406. 
Hodgins, Arthur Gordon, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Army; nominated, 3649 ; confirmed, 15. 
Hoefnagels, Edward J., to be ‘register of — office at Leadville, 
Colo. ; nominated, 1183; confirmed, 1513. 
Hogadone, gg E., to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
nominated ed, 352; confirmed, 4743. 
Hogan, Carrie M.; to be pears, at Turtle Lake, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, 4847 ; confirmed, 5176. 
Hohes, "Sylvester K., to 125 e ter at Murfreesboro, Ark, ; 
nominated, 1767; confirm 
Holaday, Ross E., to be United States consul of class 2; nomi- 
nat 8647: confirmed, 4307 
Holbrook, Willard A., to be lieutenant colonel, United States 
Cavalry ; nominated, 54; confirmed, < 
Holcomb, Chauncey P., to be district. attorney of United States 
court for China; nominated, 4743; confirmed, 4976. 
Holcombe, William H., to be first’ lieutenant, United States 
Corps of Engineers; nominated, 4975; confirmed, 5175. 
Holland, Henry. to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tlon district No. 7; nominated, 5173; confirmed, 517 
Hollister, W. B.. to be postmaster at St. Regis Falls, N X4 
nominated, 5173; confirmed, 5510. 
Holm, James M., to be postmaster at Pierre, S. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 2233; confirmed, 3739. 
Hooker, Sidney R., to be postmaster at Angelica, N. T.; nomi- 
nated, 3650; confirmed, 4307. 
to be Meo iet in Navy; nominated, 4628; 


M rented at Cawker City, Kans.; 


Hoover, John H., 

% M Td i fossi ALTE M 
opfenspirger, Henry F., to be postmaster a organ, Minn. ; 
nominated, 1185; confirmed 3730 

Hopkins, Jaines K., to be «ao di at Princeton, Ill; nomi- 
nated, 1767; confirmed, 2958. 

Hopper, Jeremiah M.. to be postmaster at Ness City, Kans.; 
nominated, 352: confirmed, 

Horn, Alexander W., to be postmaster at Cedarburg, Wis.; nomli- 
nated, 1187; confirmed, © 2325. 

Horae, Robert ie 39 be ostmaster at Ludowici, Ga.; nomi- 


4 ed, 927. 
Hornibrook, William. II. to be United States Mey Bs extraordinary 


and minister plenipotentiary to Siam; nominated, 2958; con- 
firmed, 3652. 

Hore, George to be United 8 consul general, class 5; 
nominated, 8647 ; ; confirmed, 430 

Hoss, G. See jr. 


to be eet aes we Cherryvale, Kans,; nomi- 

nated, 1768; confirmed, 9. 

Hoss, Theodore, to be easter at Fowler, Ind.; nominated, 
2231; confirmed, 266 

Hostetler, 206 F., to be postmaster at Great Bend, Kans.; 
nominated, 352; confirm 2100. 

Houseman, B. F., to be tmaster at Dunkirk, Ind.; nominated, 
1184; confirmed, 14 

Howard, Francis A 119 be postmaster at Slater, Mo. ; nominated, 
353; confirmed, : 

Howard, Frank, u be 8 at Ravenna, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 2659; ‘confirmed, 3012, 
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oward, Michael J., to be at Norwalk, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 351; As 979. 

Grant, to be ter at Marion, Mich.; 

nominated, 1185; confirmed, 8. 

Howe, Harland B., be United States ais judge, -district 
of Vermont; nominated, 4206; confirmed, 4 

be t Darlington, Wis.; nominated, 


10. 
E. 2 be postmaster at Lee, Mass.; nominated, 


orps; E gm 653 ; 064. 
Hubbell, W. G., postmaster at Fort Lupton, Colo.; nomi- 
. — 4975; ae e 5415. i xu 
uffman, Anna at Eureka, Kans.; — 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 1877. 2 
un Su to be postmaster a at Des Moines, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, T 
ughes, to be postmaster at Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
nominat 4208; a 4143. 
um c — F. to be captain in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 
ughes, George r at Council Bluffs, Iowa; 


F., to be 

Domine ted, 4845; te nnrned. 8478. 
Hu a. John W., fo be postmaster at Fossil, Oreg. ; nominated, 
2 — postmaster at Tioga, Pa.; nominated, 
Hull, € Forrest. ta be postmaster at Durbin, W. Va.; nomi- 

s E 
sizer, be postmaster at Flemington, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 5173; 5415. 


Hummel, Chauncey, to be — at Chelsea, Mich.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; zer 4628. 


2658 ; a ee b 
Hunter, Earl, t 3 at Lowell, Mich. ; U 
Hones Daniel P., e 8 t Terryville, Conn.; nomi 

urie a a * + >: 

mated, 4207 : ee 4628. 


Hartley, N., member of Federal Trade Commission ; 
nominated, 4306; confirmed, 5175. 

Hutchins, John W., to at Fryeburg, Me.; nomi- 
nated, 352; 928. 
seer, Charies George, to be at lieutenant Medical Reserve 

of Army; e ; confirmed, 5 

Nutze S. M., to be postmaster a at Victor, Ix nominated, 
2658 ; E $13 

Idol, Edgar „ to be ster at Pleasant Hill, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 353; Poan 

sn gen F., gg at Notre Dame, Ind.: nomi- 


3649 ; confirmed, 3 

In di John 3 be rst lieutenant, e Reserve 
‘orps ‘of Arm $ nominated 1 confirmed, 1 

Ingram, A — E., t be United States consul, go 4; nomi- 
nated, 4974 ; „ 5174. 

Inlow, Arthur C., to be 3 at Hill City, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 2231; confirmed, 5175. 1 

Irwin, Geo Le R., ‘to be lieutenant colo United States 
Field Artillery ; nominated, — confi 

Irwin, yg y A., es be ^ ster at Downingtown, Pa.; nomi- 
; confirm 

irwin, e W., to be ] 8 at Wheeling, W. Va.; nomi- 
nated, 354; confirmed, 

Isham, Nette A., t 


postinaster at Gambier, Ohio; nomi- 
be assistant paymaster in Navy; nomi- 
EUR at Bland, Mo.; nominated, 
; confirm 5176 
Jackson, John W., to be put at Palmetto, Fla.; nomi- 
nated, D confirmed 
oyd E. to be postmaster at McPherson, Kans.; 
3 . 352 confirmed, 654. 
2H. to be ca apan: United States Cavalry; nomi- 
nated, 17 TE confirmed, 
Jacobs, James €., to be 5 at Burnham, Pa.; nomi- 
aster at Oxford, N. Y.; nominated, 
to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 
= Sve ter at Hortonville, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, ' confirm 
Jaeckel b MET cont to de Ünite States consul, class 8; nomi- 
nat 3648; confirmed, 4307. 


8; 
Jam rnard B., to be postmaster at Union, S. C.; nominated 
2958; confirm: d $ 


co 3652. 

amison, Samuel J., to be ster at Rich Hill Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 2658; confirmed, 

J Charles J., to be S postmaster at Waterloo, Wis.; nomi- 
nated, 1770; confirmed, 

Jan . B, be aster at Connell, Wash.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 1 

Jay, ri to ur e at Elmwood, Tia nomi- 
— 351; 


confirmed, 
Jenkins, A. . = be postmaster at Russell, Iowa; nominat 
con nfirmed, 979 " 


352 

Jenkins, Douglas, to Da United States consul, class 6; nominated, 
4974; con rmed, 5174. d = 

Jennings, Geo tmaster at Garden Grove, Iowa; 
nominated, 82 Confirmed 870 ; d 

Jennings, Robert E., to be postmaster at West Milton, Ohio; 
nominated, 1769; confirm 4628 


EXECUTIVE AW. to e postinas AND 1 
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Intosh, Minn, ; nominated, 


ensen, 

Jermin, Bills — - be t Ewen, Mich.; nominated, 
; ; 8 a * 

: 2 TE 2 — en, nominated, 

ewe 


dee M naor, zooa States Corps of Engineers; 
ew e United States consul, class In 
4974; — — 5174. e 


s Heber C., to be receiver of public moneys at Salt Lake City, 

: tah; beu 5414; j confirmed, 5415. ie e 
okmson, + to ter at Mu Dak.; nomina 
22 — 0, 


3012. 

Johnson, 8 A., to be er at Pinconning, Mich.; 

nominated, 1768; 3012. 

Johnson, Charles Herman, to second lieutenant of sapino 
United States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648 ; 4307. 
0 Daniel R., to be postmaster at University, Miss. ; nomi- 
atm 4975; con: 415. 


to be tai nited Sta secretary of embassy 
= legntion clase 1; peque 18 armed 
ohnson, Horreil, to tmaster at New ‘arid, Mo.: nomi- 
» nated, zoss feri t Um M i 
nated, 4975; confirmed. CSE REDS 
Johnson, Lo 


15. 
W., be postmaster nt Pittsburg, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 4975; ; goiiarmed, 5115. = x 


1.8775 be postmaster at Calhan, Colo.; nominated, 
E 2 United States consul at Chungking, 
inated, Y M 


to $ 8 boten States secretary z of embassy or 

legation, class ass 4; nominated, 4845; confirmed, 5174. 

Johnson, Ww. As t o be at Green rias Wyo.; nomi- 
nated, 354 ; confi [ee 

Johnston, Wiiliam T, e at Bristol, Pa.; nomi- 


nated, 4209; confined. m 
Johnstone, Vernon E. to be postmaster at gai Mich. ; 


Jolliffe, Wagar HL, to be postmester at Congers, N 

r T L E e 
nated, 1769; confirmed, Ln pe 
Jones, A J., = Ll at Sonora, Cal.; nominated, 4975 ; 


Jones, Allen W., to be postmaster at Minneola, Kans. ; nominated, 
confirmed ze * 


Jones,’ Alonzo W., 

nated, 4975 ; Haden. 
Jones, George W 

na ted Sener, 


5 at Orleans, Mass.; nomi- 

„ at Falmouth, Mass.; nomi- 

Jones, james 3 J. to BA at Clio, Mich.; nominated, 
3650 confirmed, 4743! 

Jones, Sense F., to be tmaster at Loudon, Tenn.; nominated, 


Pian, S T. to be mast F 2 

. o er at Fonda, Iowa; nominated, 352; 
confirmed, 979. oe 

Joy, James H., to be mus at Fort Ann, N. Y.; nominated, 


‘med, S 
Judednd, Charles, to be postmaster at Rock Hall, Md.; nomi- 
3 187. 


uen, . SR at Waipahu, Hawail; nomi- 


Juttner, Otto, to First Lieutena me m Reserve Corps 
AR ie P 1063; confi 
Julian. a hime A., to be postmaster at Merrill: Iowa ; nominnted, 
4207; confirmed, 4976. 


Kaempfer, Henry to be aster at West Bend, Wis. ; nomi- 
ted, i confirmed, 


Kais noo be posimasts t Ashland, O inated 
aiser, r at and, reg.; nominated, 
4209; confirmed, 4743. 8 


Kaiser, John J., to be tmaster nt Stratford, Wis.; nominated, 
1770; con 37 


Kane, David EC to be postmaster nt East Helena, Mont.; ; nomi- 
nated, ; confirmed, 
Kane, Apo ge P., to be colonel, United States Marine Corps; 
nominated, 56; c———— 
ter at Dahlgren, III.; nomi- 


Karcher, Ludwig A., to be 
_nated, 1767; confirmed, 295 
oS. G., 23 postmaster P Verona, Pa.; nominated, 351; 


con: 

mat — DN postmaster at Lexington, Ky.; nominated, 

Keating, Austin W., to be aster at Belfast, Mo.; nomi- 
na 4915; 4o bs pos 541 


s rmed, 1567. 
Keena, Leo J., to be Witte Sete consul gencral, class 4; nomi- 


nated, S47 confirmed, 
Keenan Thomas W., to be aster at Pinebluff, Wyo.; nomi- 


nated, 2 confirmed, a 

Keese, ^ «$9 "to be tmaster at Stamford, Tex.; nominated, 
354; confirmed, 
eesey, J. M., to be tmaster at Foxburg, Pa.; nominated, 
4841 ; om wr 119. 

"n John E to be United States consul, class 5; nominated, 


4974; confirmed, 5174. 
Kehoe John, to be postmaster at Pittston, Pa.; nominated, 354; 


* Richard Pa to be licatenant in Navy; nominated, 1004 ; 

c med. 

Kalaban, John T., to be 3 at Algonquin, III.; nominated, 
er ; confirmed, 5415. 

Kellam, 8 m to be postmaster at Onley, Va.; nominated, 


Kelley, Eugene, to be tmaster at Waterloo, Ind.; nominated 
en. confirmed, 30 be ie 5 

Kelley, ‘Thomas L., to be chaplain, with pan of first lieutenant, 
in Arm ; nominated, gr confirmed, 151 

Kellner, Frank H., be postmaster at 8 Wis.; nomi- 

Bated, 1187; SM 23825. 

Kell lly. Fred I., to be postmaster at Needles, Cal; nominated, 

2231; confirmed, 2660. 
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"n James A., to . at Beaumont, Cal. ; nominated, 
4845; confirmed. 5175 

Kelly, John R., to be, captain, United States Infantry ; nominated, 
55; confirmed, 

Kelly. Martin F., ey ‘be postmaster at Dewitt, Iowa; nominated, 
3649; confirmed, | 4210. 

X T. J., be postmaster at Oakville, Conn.; nominated, 
351; Mr es da 


Kely, Ward J., to y postmaster at Crystal Falls, Mich.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2100. 

Kendall, Clinton Philo, to be second lieutenant of engineers, 
United States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 


4307 

Kendall. Marley, to be postmaster at Dana, Ind.; nominated, 
4207; ex i uer 628. 

Kendrick, E. be postmaster at Dristol, Va.; nominated, 
4976; confirmed, °5170. 

Kennard, John, to be second lieutenant, United States Cavalry; 
nominated, 4628; confirmed, 5. 

Kennedy, Peny B., to be “Postmaster at Rochdale, Mass.; 
nominat: 232; confirmed, 

Kennedy, J. C., to be postmaster at Mountain View, Cal; 
nominated, oti oreste 3195. 

Kennedy, J. M., mel 10. nt Lestershire, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 5173 ; konfirm 

Kennedy, L. y Og" be postmaster at Chester, III.; nominated, 
1184; confirmed. . 8739. 

Kenney, Joseph A.. to be tmaster at South Paris, Me.; nomi- 

„„ ee oe ret Calif Cal.; nominated, 
euny, Owen, to master at Calistoga, .; nomina 
3649 ; confirmed, BT 

Keraus, Joseph J., to be postmaster at Wakeeney, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 352: confirmed, 654. 

Bene ` LORS to be postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 

Kercheville, J. A., to be postmaster at Devine, Tex.; nominated, 
169 : confirmed, 2100, 

Kern, Howard L., to be Med general of Porto Rico; nomi- 
nated, 54; confirmed, 14 

Kern, Louis P, to be 3 at St. Genevieve, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirm 4. 

Kessler, Charles J + te be postmaster at New Lexington, Ohio; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 4307. 

Kessler, William ks to be UE at Homestead, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; confirmed, 1514. 

Ketcham, Daniel W., to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artillery 

Corps: nominated, 55; confirmed, 398. 

Kettels, Axel V., to be chief machinist in Navy ; nominated, 176; 
confirmed, 35: 

Ketterer, William A., to be oe at Rochester, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; confirmed 

Kiah, Jerome Godfrey, to be district ee, United 
States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Kiblinger, Lee, to be be postmaster at Jackson, La.; nominated, 
4208; confirmed, 

Kidwell, Patrick u^ to be 
nated, 4208; confirmed, 

Kilborn, Francis J., to 'be postmaster at Washington Depot, 
Conn.; nominated, QUE. confirmed, 979. 

be postmaster at Logansville, Ga. ; nomi- 


Pr ne at Versailles, Mo.; nomi- 


Bd E CU de M.. 
nated, 1767; nodi 

Kilgore, Roy, to be postmaster at Norton, Va.; nominated, 3651; 
confirmed, 3739. 

Kilgore, Ruth D., to be postmaster at Colusa, Cal.; nominated, 
4207: confirmed, 4628. 

King, George H., "to be postmaster at Birch Tree, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 3739. 

John T.. to be postmaster at Ashland, Mass.; nominated, 

confirmed, 5 
King W. B., to be | postmaster at Atwater, Cal.; nominated, 
1153; confirmed, 1405 


Kingdon, E. J., to be postmaster at Cullom, III.; nominated, 
confirmed, 5415. 

Kinnard, Henr W., to be postmaster at Rush Springs, Okla.; 
nominated, 847: dcc 5176. 

Kinyon, Virginia HI., to tmaster at Fall River, Kans.; 
nominated, 1184; ond ee 2660, 

7 Alexander C., to be United States secretary of embassy or 

gation, class 4; nominated, 4845; confirmed, 5174. 

Kik Milton B., to be United States consul at Orillia, Ontario, 
Canada ; nominated, 176; confirmed, 

Kirkendall, Fred C. to be collector of internal revenue for 
vehi deal district of Pennsylvania ; nominated, 4206 ; confirmed, 


Kirkpatrick, John Hugh, to be United States marshal for west- 
ern district of Louisiana ; nominated, 266; confirmed, 354. 
Kirkpatrick, Kate W., stmaster at Decatur, Ga.; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirmed, 4628. 

Kirtley. William P., to be 5 at Horse Cave, Ky.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 

Kittrelle, Russell L., to be assistant paymaster in Navy; nomi- 
nated, 55; confirmed, 142. 

Klein, Isaac, to be postmaster at Salem, N. X.; nominated, 2232; 
eed wi 2660. 

ERr A 3 a be postmaster at North East, Pa.; nominated, 

Knight, Lucile D., to be 4 a at Twin Bridges, Mont. ; 
nominated, 3650: confirmed, 

Knowles, Herbert Minot, to be adiret 9 United 
States Coast Guard; p Ray 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Koehler, Lewis M., to be lieutenant colonel, United States Cav- 
alry : nominated. 176; confirmed, 398. 

Kooreman, Edward J., to be postmaster at Alton, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 1184: confirmed, 14 

Krafft, Kurt Wolfgang. to be second lieutenant of engineers, 
United States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Kruger, Frederick J., to be postmaster at Centerville, Mich. ; 
nominated, 352; confirmed, 5. 

Kuhn, L. F., to be IESU at Stockton, Cal.; nominated, 
1183; confirmed, 33. 
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Kuykendall, Charles D., to be postmaster at Grayville, in.; 
nominated, 351. 

E John A., to be postmaster at De Pere, Wis. ; nominated, 

confirmed, 3739. 

Kyle, William D., to be postmaster at Kingsport, Tenn.; noml- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 2233. 

Lackey, R. A., to be , postmaster at Roosevelt, Okla.; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, 5 
hser, Charles AL io be pue at Redford, Mich.; nomi- 
nated, 4208 ; confirmed, 

Lambdin, William Wallace, to be United States district judge 
E 8 district of Georgia; nominated, 5414; confirmed, 
5 

Lamberson, B. C., to be poses at McConnellsburg, Pa.; 
nominated, 4209; confirmed, 

Lamberson, Charles A.. to be postmaster at Coshocton, Ohio ; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 

Lampert, Joseph C. to be postmaster at Lena, III.; nominated, 
1184; confirmed, 1406. 

Lancer, Thomas Francis, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Army ; nominated, 3649; confirmed, 5175. 

Landers, George F., to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps; nomi- 
nated, 55; confirmed, 398. 

Lane, Jesse B., to be postmaster at Scottsbluff, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, vere confirmed, 4977. 

Lane, Levi, o be postmaster at Oconto Falls, Wis.; nominated, 
1187; confirmed, 2325. 

Lang, A. A. J., to be postmaster at Sanborn, N. Dak.; nominated, 
353; confirmed, 

Langham, Louis "s to be 8 at Hammonton, N. J.; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed 

Langhorne, Marshall, to be be "United i States secreta a of of embassy 
or legation, class 1; nominated, 4844; confirm 

Lapham, John W., to be postmaster at Chanute, — : " nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 1400. 

Lapine, Joseph F., to be e at Hudson, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 352; confirmed, 

Largent, Daniel | F., to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Tex.; nomi- 
nated, 3051; confirmed, 3795. 

Larkin, "Francis, to be postmaster at Ossining, N. Y. ; nominated, 
3650; confirmed, 4307 

Larsen,' T. M., to be ostmaster at Dundee, N. X.; nominated, 
4846; ae 5116. 

Lashley, Frank L., to be MC mau at Centerville, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirmed, 

Lasley, John B., to be 3 at Lewisburg, Ky.; nomi- 


ed, ed, 2100. 

Latham: Charles L., to be United States consul, class 5; nomi- 
nated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 

Latham, W. II., to be postmaster at Curtis, Nebr.; nominated, 
1185; confirmed, 

Lathrop, Lorin A., to be 
nated, 4974; confirmed, 


be ae States consul, class 7; nomi- 
9 at Piggott, Ark.; nominated, 


2233. 
Lawler, Michael F., 5 be postmaster at Jessup, Pa.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, | 
Lawson, Richard o be collector of customs for customs col- 
5 district No. 38; nominated, 4743; conflrmed, 4970. 
apice F., to be postmaster at Center, Mo. ; nominated, 
; confirmed, 9. 
2; Thomas B. I., to be United States consul at Tahiti, 
ety v9 Ru ,Domiinated, 176; confirmed, 354. 
Leahy, Joseph F., be postmaster’ at Stonington, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 4207 ; CSS ph 
Ledford. Virgil C., to be postmaster at Craig, Colo. ; nominated, 
1183; confirm 405. 
Samuel T., to be United States consul, class 6; nominated, 
4974; confirmed, 517 
Lee, Richard H., to be 3 at Wilsoncreck, Wash.; nomi- 
nated, 2659; confirmed, 3739. 
Lefever, B. C., to be postmaster at Williamsport, Md.; nomi- 
nated, 3650; Bon eie, 
Lefevre, Charles, to be postmaster at Hinckley, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 4976; confirm 
Lehr, Horace, to pe, postmaster at Easton, Pa.; nominated, 
4976; Senao 415. 
EN E ea be postmaster at Myerstown, Pa.; nomi- 
nat 1769 ; N 2233. 
Lemasters, Nesbert W., fo be Lo eae at Oak Grove, Mo.; 
nominated, 2658; confirmed, 12. 
J., 'to be ensign in Navy; nominated, 653; con- 


1064. 

Leonhardy, WO to be 5 at Williston, N. Dak.; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 4977. 

aere Jose sepa G., to be postmaster at Huntingdon, Pa.; nomi- 

confirmed, 

Da Robert’ to be postmaster at Northumberland, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4209; confirmed, 4977. 

Leslie, William, to be postmaster nt Parkers Landing, Da.; 
nominated, 1i86; confirmed, 2324. 

Letcher, Marion, to be United States consul, class 6; nomi- 
nated, 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Letzerich, Hugo J., to be postmaster at Harlingen, Tex. ; nomi- 
nated, "2233; confirmed, 660, 

Lewin, Charles E. to be postmaster at Comstock, Nebr. ; nomi- 
nated, 3650; confirmed, 42 

Lewis, Charles K., to be Big i at Russiaville, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 2658: confirmed, 3012. 

Lewis, Cyril Ettrick, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps of amnya nominated, 1063; confirmed, 1514. 

Lewis, Freeborn S., to be postmaster at Port Angeles, Wash. ; 
nominated, 2659; confirmed, 3012. 

Lewman, Robert II., to be ‘postmaster at Georgetown, III.; 
nominated, 4207; confirmed, 4143 

Lieb, Lewis J., to pee tmaster at Colver, Pa.; nominated, 


Lillard, George P., to per posame at Seguin, Tex.; nomi- 

une: . 45 : 8 t t Santa C Cal. ; inated 
aster at Santa Cruz, Cal.; nomina 

Mos. 5 4628. s , 
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premade. NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continned. 
Lincoln, Gatewood 84, to be commander in Navy; nominated, 


aster at Enterprise, Kans.; nomi- 
postmaster at Pilger, Nebr.; nominated, 


3650 ; co Te 42 

Little, ‘carl L „ to be aster at Ames, Iowa; nominated, 
2 firmed, era 

a , Sam H + to be postmaster at Eagle Lake, Tex:; nomi- 


8 confirmed, 30 
113575 tn Charles, to e postmaster at Weston, W. Va.; nominated, 


Livington, Hu Hunn, rd be aster at Allentown, N. J.; nomi- 
9; confirm 


Lloyd, ea. J., to be postmaster at Fairfield, III.; nominated, 1767; 
confirmed, 


Lockerman Leslie C. to be postmaster at Cheswick, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 1169; confirmed, 3012. 

Lockhart, Calvin R., to be postmaster at Dustin, Okla.; nomi- 

Be pera tmast t Van H T 1 

E postmaster at Van Horn, Tex.; noml- 

nated, 4210; confirmed, 4628. 

Lofberg, Gus o ee to be district superintendent, United 
States Coast Guard ; NONE 3648; confirmed, 4307. 

Loftus, Thomas .W., to be atate at Archbald, Pa.; nomi- 
M 354; confirmed, 11 

Long Mary ES * 15 i, postmaster at Medina, Ohio; nominated, 

$5; confi 


Longenbau h. Alen G., to be Dan at Moweaqua, III.; 
nominated, 2231 ; co confirmed, 5 de 
„ to be noe —— at Louisville, Colo. ; 


imm 4143. 
be United States consul, class 8; nominated, 


Loper, James, M., to be ‘postmaster at Tishomingo, Okla.; nomi- 

na 

Lord, ett: M., to be lieutenant colonel, Quartermaster Corps 

EC Sag aap mag ese NI t Aiken, S. C.; inated, 
ren ya K., to er a n, nominate 
1186; confirmed, 1406, 

Lovett, George 3 to be chief machinist in Navy; nominated, 
56; ‘confirmed, 142 

Lowe, John Z. IN to be collector: of internal revenue for second 
district of New York; nominated, 5173; confirmed, 5414. 

Lowel. sanas R., e be postmaster: at Moberly, Mo. ; nominated, 

con 

Lowell. Robert T. S., to be lioutenant im Navy; nominated, 176; 
confirmed. 

Lowrie, Wil I., to be United States consul general, class 5; 
nominated, 36475 confirmed, 4307. 

Lowth, Edward, to be postmaster nt Wisconsin Veterans Home, 

Wis. ; nominated, 354 ; confirmed, 
Lucas, Russell Lord, to be second lieutenant, — ota 
nominated, 1948; — 


n ary A.. to ure pr 7 eustoms, ciu collection 
district No. o nominated, 5 confirmed, 54 


Lunn, D. L., = 2o pe erm dere MEON T eo TH 1769 ; 
confirmed 
Lupton, Start 0 to be Duet States consul, class 6; nomi- 


nat 3648 ; confirmed, 43 
r at Rosl N. V.; nominated, 
; confirmed, 5176. <p ý 
Lyn fohn D., to be United States attorney for western. district 
of New York ; nominated, 54; rejected, 176. 
Lyons, E G.,. to be postmaster at Okmulgee, Okla.; nomi- 
Lyons, M ichael H., to be postmaster at Indian Orehard, Mass. ; 
ree 7-5 to be tmaster at Kings Park, N. Y.; 
ns, Patrick H., to postmaster a ^ri 
8 1185; confirmed, 1406. 
tmaster at Augusta, Ky.; nominated, 


L3 NN at Kitanning, Pa.; nominated, 


ud quede at Chokio, Minn.; nomi- 
MeAlpin, Susette E., to be tmaster at Bolton, Miíss.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; Con 3012. 


McArdle, James be tmaster at Nesquehoning, Pa.; 
Aominbted, 354 confirmed, S15. TN * 
Me. Walter u- ter at Braddock, Pa.; 
McBroo Peas. be postmaster at Chehalis, Wash.; nomi- 

eed. 2099 confirmed, 


to be ei AE at Aubrey, Tex.; nominated, 
1169; confirmed, 2100. 
—— Joseph 8. to be postmaster at Lineville, Ala.; nomi- 
351: confirmed, 404. 
MeCalmont, Robert, to be Oat at Franklin, Pa.; nomi- 
—.— 1769 eae a 
Cann J. Edwin, to be postmaster at Paoli, Pa.; nominated, 
ren . 258 Sr tmaster at Winthrop, N. Y.; nomi 
art! er os rop, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 4976; co ean ^ d. rns 
McCarthy, Thomas D., to be United States marshal for vage 
district of New York; nominated, 5173; confirmed, 
MeClellan, Samuel, to be stmaster at EE Mitch, ; 
nomina: 8650 ; confirm 3195. 
as omas: J., i tmaster at Boswell, Pa.; nomi- 


nated, ik confirmed, 22 
ter at Seneca, Kans.; nomi- 


McCliman, R. D., to 
MeCI ae T2 e — t Ocean 8 Miss. ; i 
ture, L. a n. Springs, nomi- 
nated, 1768; aes ere 2100. y 
McClure, W. A., be postmaster at Baldwin City, Kans. ; nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 21 
McCobb, Thomas, to be . at Cochranton, Pa.; nomi- 


McAdoo, W. A., to 
5174 confirmed, 5510. 

McAllen, Charles 
nated, 1185; r o 2 


nominated 
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stmaster at Milford Center, 


McConnell, Horace E., to be po 
Ohio ; nomina. , 2050; confirmed, 4210. 
3 C. T., to be postmaster at Kerens, Tex.; nominated, 
; con 


fir 
MeCormack, ned d "Thomas, to be first leuten: Medical 
Reserve C opa of MY: ; nominated, 1063; confi 1514. 
McCormick, omas P., Wr at Forest City, Pa.; 
nominated, 4209; . S 
MeCourt, J. H., to be postmaster at Sequim, Wash.; nominated, 
2659 ; co nfrmed, 37 
McCullen, John T., to be d Lr cesis at Miller, 8. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 4628. 
MeCulloch, Harry K., to be Bett at Freeport, Pa.; nomi- 
2958; confirmed, 3 
McCully, P T — thes be o postmaster at Sheldon, N. Dak. ; nominated, 


1769; 
eDani de icis to be postmaster at Bartelsville, Okla.; 
nominated, 2059; confirmed, 3739. 

Devitt, Charles ' Joseph, to be assistant surgeon im Public 
Health Service; 88 54; confirmed, 308. 

McDonald, A. R., to be postmaster at Whitehall, Mont.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirmed, 4 

McDonnell X F., to be Eee ERR at Waverly, Minn.; nomi- 

ted, 353; rca ga 1187. 

merida, Daniel A. to be lieutenant (junior grade) im Navy; 
nominated, 3649; "confirmed, 10. 

MeFarlin, R. E. I., be e postmaster at Quincy, Fla.; nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 

McGann, Patriek 


X, er at Frostburg, Md.; nomi- 
nated, 3650; ptr Banh 
cGehee, E. H., to, be RN at Talbotton, Ga.; nominated, 
rm 
Medi, John F., to LL major, United States Marine Corps; nomi- 
nated, 653; confi 1064 ss 
ster at Carthage, Tenn.; nomi- 


McGinness, Felix ees to be 
nated, 1186; confirmed, 177 

McGlasson, Archibald, to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 4628; confirmed, 5175. 

McGrath, Robert J, to be receiver of public moneys at Lamar, 
Colo. ; nominated, 1183; confirmed, 1513. 

McGraugh, Thomas W., to be ter at Ashland, III.; nomi- 
ugin, Margaret, tn Be posimast t Ra ood, W. V. 

n, ret, er a venswood, a. 

nominated, 2659; confirmed, 30 

McGuire, John E to be LER North Bend, Oreg.; nomi- 


nated, 
MAATE. David J J, to be postmaster at Granville, N. Y.; nomi- 
3 tina t Chitte N. X.; nomi 
Henry, y os er a nan “4 nomi- 
re eri 5414; HE enr = 
McIndoe, James F., to be eR colo mod. 01 met States Corps 
E il. John F., to Rees aene t wr dotte, Mich. ; 
elne ohn a i ic 
nominated, 352; confirmed, 928. : 
m cy Peter D., to be postmaster at Blythe, Cal. ; nominated, 
, at Beaver Falls, Pa.; nomi- 
„ to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Iowa; 
nominated, T confirmed, 4210. 
MacKenzie, David P., to be, postmaster at Island Pond, Vt.; 
nominated, 1770; 
M: oa ern jr. to be ez at Rosslyn, Va.; nomi- 
Mekal, dose Joseph E, to be pre at Bellevue, Towa; nomli- 
McKinley, 85 W. to be postmaster at Ault, Colo.; nominated, 
3649; confirmed, 3795. 


McKinnon, B. H., 83 to be —— at Canton, Tex.; nomi- 
2650; 


nated, i 
McKins IR 5. 40 to — ter at Gainesville, Fla.; 
nominated, 2231 ; ME URS 
McKnett, Mary W., to be o postmaster at Trappe, Md.; nomi- 
M eK i 
cKn 


i ohm Y oni » postmaster at Castleton, N. Y.; nomi- 


Meals Hy d P. to be postmaster at Marshfield, Oreg.; nomi- 
nated, 4 pente. 517 


5 at Clio, S. C.; nominated, 


Mc Hattie, to be postmaster at Moss Point, Miss.; nomi- 
Melee DIS narmet i „FFT 
Mahon, he era vi : nominate 

verse AN 4910. 
MeMahon, P. to be tmaster at Susquehanna, Pa.; 
nominated, SFE: confirmed 2600. m > : 
McMaster, 188 5 ior, United States Field Ar- 


tillery ; ARM 

MeMillan, Daniel, to be AE at Heber, Utah; nominated, 
3651; confirmed, 4977. 

McMillen, William L., to be er at Brook, Ind.; nomi- 
eet 2658; confirmed, 3012. 

Me Mull Charles P., to be postmaster at North Easton, Muss.; 


eee a 4840. 
MeMurráy, Clyde G., to be aster at Oakdale, Pa.; nomi- 
nfirmed, 


nated, 4847 ; co: 
McMurtry, ank, to to be postmaster at Mendham, N. Y.; nomi- 
nati 4208 ; confirm 


Namara ‘tmaster at Castana, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 


MePhee, M. D., to be tmaster at Wolverine, Mich.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; confirmed, 51 
McQua to "be appraiser = merchandisa, customs 
co on district No. 13; nominated, 1 
McRae, Albert S. J., to be postmaster at Menze. Ga. ; nominated, 
2231; confirmed, 2660. 
2 ——— Paul, to be marshal of mone States Court for China; 
nom nated, 4206; confirmed, 
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McShane, Frank 


tinued. 
; med 1406. ^ at Springfield, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, eet tonem 


Mew se, W sr lari at Hedrick, Iowa; nomi- 
852; S e 
Madson’ Clarence O., be postmaster at Halstad, Minn, ; nomi- 


nated, 2232; p 5 255 
. at Vienna, Va.; nomi- 
na 1770; confirmed, 23 


ie iar 5 at Bordentown, N. J.; nomi- 


Magelssen, Wil lam C. to be spite States consul, class 5; 
nominated, 4974 ; confirmed, 5174. 
grude Denard: to be ee in charge of United States 
mint at New Orlean La.; nominated, 54; te . 2. 
Mahey, Frederick H., to be postmaster at’ Rainelle, Va.; 


3648; 1 Epi 
5 William B., to E" postmaster at Westfield, Mass.; 
3 2232; confirmed, 
4 Mates er, F. W., to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ohio; nomli- 
3051; confirmed, 4210. 
Maier, i Pearl 1. L., to be , postmaster at Dumont, Iowa; nomi- 
649; confirmed, 4210. 
Malmquist, 4 J., 5 ed postmaster at Rushmore, Minn. ; 
46; I rm 
Ed Muy. T. to be postmaster at Gervais, Oreg.; nomi- 
ed 2232; confirmed, 2 : 
Manley, Charles E. to be stmaster at Fairmont, W. Va.; 
nominated, 1187; confirm 1406. 
Mint Eugene E., to postmaster at Jordan, N. Y.; nomi- 
4209; confirmed, 4977 
Mann, Ligeia, to » postmaster at Boulder Creek, Cal; nomi- 
nat ; confirm 
Mann, Villian A., to Pe igudien general in Army; nominated, 
1567 ; ; confi 2 


rrr x dis 3 be postmaster at Eldorado, Kans.; nomi- 
n 4 confirm 
Manton’ Michael J., to be ster at Sayville, N. Y.; nomi- 


nat 8650 ; thay Bo 
Ns Samuel, to be postmaster at Fayette, Iowa; nominated, 
4207; confirmed, 497 
Manwarren, George A., to be cem at Windsor, N. Y.; 
nominated, 4976 ; confirmed, 
mica James | R., fo be stmaster at Canaserago, N. Y.; nomi- 
na ; con E 
Maples, Henry Clay, to er at Green Forest, Ark.; 
nominated, 2657 ; confirm 
Marbury, Charles Clagett, to be first A epen Medical Re- 
serve Co of Army; nominated, 8649; confirmed, 5175. 
— s U sses Ji to be ^ gore at éottonport, La.; nomi- 
master at Campti, La.; nomi- 
confirmed 
Me S uitam. to be Postmaster at Wingate, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirm 319 
Marmon, Harlan W., to — at Barnes, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 2058; confirmed, 


5 
Martin, Luther L., to be chief carpenter, with rank 3 UT 
ant (junior ibn on retired list of Navy; nominated, 4 


Marty Se Sapien E., to be fupe at Columbus, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 4847; confirmed, 
Mason, Dean B., to be United States consul, class 7; nominated, 
4914; Confirmed, 174 
S C., to be ere at Jefferson, Oreg.; nomi- 
nated, 225 confirmed, 
Matheny, Cla Clara, 1 ot 325 „postmaster at Fincastle, Va.; nominated, 
3651; confirm 
M J. A., to tenga at Greenview, IN, ;; nominated, 
nfirmed, 51 


4845; 

Matson’ Norman D. to be postmaster at Brookville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 2958 ; confirmed, 

Mattison, W. È., to be postmaster at Mount Hope, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 2231; confirmed, 

Maxfield, 1 7 15 to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 4628; 

í 

May. Pari L o be Lr el at Elizabethtown, Ky.; nomi- 
YA 4208; „ 4628. 

Mayer, Max, fo be stmaster at Iowa City, Iowa; nominated, 

1; confirmed 


confirmed 
Mayne, s 1 to be postmaster at Heuvelton, N. T.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 2959. 
to be, postmaster at Cresco, Iowa; nominated, 


Means, David M., to be postmaster at New Wilmington, Pa.; 
nominated, 2958; confirmed, 3739. 

Meany, William S., to be postmaster at Greenwich, Conn.; nomi- 

nated, 8649; confirmed, 3195. 
Mears, a HR: R., "do be postmaster at Georgetown, Del.; nomi- 
confirm: 

Medline "T. W., to be postmaster at Anna, III.; nominated, 1184; 
confirmed, 3739, 

Meehan, John F., to be 3 at Lowell, Mass.; ne NS 
5414; confirmed, 5510. 
Meehan, William K., to 

minated. 


nated, 3680; co 5 

Meharry, P. F., to be postmaster at 3 N. EE 
nominated, 4847 ; confirmed, 5176. 

Mehner. Paul E., fo be postmaster at Bremerton, Wash.; nomi- 
nated, 4976; confirmed, 5176. 
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Meter, — 4; be register of land office „t Lincoln, Nebr. 
TE MONET e DNA ster x js tland "n é s 
n. atri a: a u mi- 

354; confirmed, 495. : S 


Meler, John postmaster at Sentinel, Okla. ; - 
Mellbenz 4976; i 8 ey x ST A 


aster at Newman Groy 
Nebr. ; nominated, i55; confirmed, 694. * 
nger, Lueten, to United States consul at Madras, 
India; nominated, 176; ‘Confirmed, 404. 
Menary, John, to be Atman Arnold, Nebr.; nominated, 
be 


4847 ; confirmed, 51 
at Hicksville, Ohio; momi- 


Mercer, Jacob E., to 
CX C rog go — t Col ominated 
um 1 
"1650 ; confirmed, 97 E IDEE Serene 
aster at Cairo, W. Va.; nomi- 


, to 
nated, 2659; ep i 
hn to be United States attorney for district 
ae 36048; confirmed, 3795. 
Michelson, Albert H., to be United States 8 class 6; nomi- 
nated, "1974: confirmed, 174. 
mee. d^ a. B, to be e postmaster at Webb City, Mo.; nominated, 
Michie , Robert E. s to be lieutenant colonel, United States Cav- 
aly i tow ay) 206 confirm 
Middlebroo hester C., to be nited States marshal tr dis- 
trict = S nominated, $ eam ines oe de £ : 
Mifin, Edwa a e. r mary nomi- 
ay 1186; See. T M 


rn, George » to be postmaster at Darby, Mont. ; nomina 
26885 confirmed ; 3012 n EESIN 
E, postmaster at Onancock, Va.; nominated, 
4210; ion — ot 
Miles, Francis H to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corie: nominated, 558; confirmed, 
Miles, Linville, t o be aster at Langford, S. Dak.; nomi- 


nated, 354; confirm „ 2233. 


Milhoan, Benjamin C., to be er at Hartford, Ark.; 
nominated, 3; confirmed, 1405. 


A., to be first ee ER United States Corps 
of wg Engineers; n nominated, 4975 ; confirmed, 5175. E 
to be chaplain, with rank of first lieutenant, 
u Ud ornate 3 uo ELT ed in IE 

er, er a on, H * 
nated, 365 D xar cem M d n = y me 

be postmas er a nifay, omin: 
4201 ; Y er 14428. „ 


Miller, Myron E., to be ae at Charlo Mich. ; nomi- 
nated, 352; confirmed, 15. 8 2 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa; 


Miller, Stanke be postmaster 
nominated, ish? condirmed, — flies = 
" to postmaster a W. e, z s 
nated, W 28 5 1406. teak Oa’ Es Yi con 
postmas a ey, Kan. 5 
nated, 1184; st contitmed, 1406. N EA 
Milner, W. L. Fele at Pell City, Ala.; nominated, 


Min confirmed, 84 5415 a i 

James Ue postmester a oravia, Io - 

1 38 vx 5 : coiirmed, 976. t Wint N. C.; 8 
c er a on, 

2659 ; 93 oe ee 

Mitcheli, Evelyn, to — ^ SEU at Dos Palos, Cal. ; nominated, 


po vane * 

M ar at Port Clin ; 

ene e didi e — ter at Ontan k RE n, Ohto; 
1183 762 ario, Cal. ; 

1183 ;' confirmed, Tob. x nominated, 


Mitchell John J., to be United States er ert for distri 
enel, John, J nominated, 3648 ; confirmed 210. er 
Moats, Frank P., to be ostmaster at Smithfield, Pa.; nomi- 
MOM. Quum — AE Caiter Clip, Mis 
0 s at Center ý 
ualet, Hon Feil sgt tt Centar ty, aan 
ollo; am, a va, Iowa; min b 
4840; confirmed, 5175; E: pot Lar cien 
on, James ayette, to tmaster a vernon, Ill.; 
Mosen Wi OST; confirmed, 8 DE b, C 2 
on er at Cosco 'onn. ; n 
351; confirmed, 218% 5 
Russell, o er at Dorchester, Nebr.; nomi- 
ooberry, Russ Sing g 4971. . 
— Edwin F., to be postmaster at Onaga, Kans, ; nominated, 
confirmed, 1400. 
Moors, Harvard Clayton, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Me f agg As ie wager i ; confirmed, 517 d 1 : 
oore, James D. eutenan unior 
nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2100. vix sj * 
Moore. James T., to be meter, United States Infantry ; nominated, 
Moore, N. Henry, to MEME at Washington, N. C.; nomi- 
Moore, William P., to be ‘postmaster at Adena, Ohio; nominated, 
365 : confirmed, 4307. 
Moorman, Grace, to be postmaster at Ray, Ariz.; inat 
4845; confirmed, 5178. 2 ee 
Moran, "Dani 7 J.. postmaster at Thomas, W. Va.; nomi- 


to be 
r cinfiemea En t Olyphant, Pa.; nominated 
oran, John J., to be postmaster a an a. ; nominated, 
354; confirmed, 1126. " P 
Moran, John J., to be 3 at Southington, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 4628. 
Moran, John S., to be postmaster at Painted Post, N. Y.; ; nomi- 
Meet Mina ede ee, Const Acer c 
0 0 major, Coas ery Corps; nomi- 
eed, a 55; rmed, 39 dp 
Morgan, Patrick Henry, d be district superintendent. United 
States Coast Guard; nominated, 8648; confirmed, 4307. 
ber , Maurice, to be postmaster at Earlville, Iowa; nomi- 
, 2658; confirmed, 3739. 
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irn R. R., to be postmaster at Coweta, Okla.; nominated, 


Morrison, M. T., to be postmaster at Sutton, W. Va.; nominated, 
3651; confirmed, 3195. 
Morton, Kenneth, to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Department, 
in Army ; nominated, 54; confirmed, 398. 
Moseley, Joseph E., to be postmaster at Hopkinsville, Ky.; nomi- 
nated, 4845; confirmed, 5176. 
Mowatt, Thomas, to be postmaster at Ouray, Colo.; nominated, 
8 a t t t Stockton Spri M 
udge ufus L., to postmaster a ockton Springs, Me.; 
nominated, 4845; confirmed, 
Mulville, John, to be 3 at Norfolk, Conn.; nominated, 
4207; confirmed, 4628. 
Munger, Frank E. to be 5 at Atwood, Kans,; nomi- 
nated, 2231; confirmed, 
Murdock, James P., to be lieutenant commander in Navy ; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirmed, 4210. 
to be 7 7 States consul general, class 4; 
nom nated, 3047; confirmed, 
Marpha, de George H., to be United States consul general, class 2; 
nominated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 
Murphy, John Andrew, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Army; nominated, 3649; confirmed, 5175. 
Murphy, John P., to be postmaster at Norwich, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 4207 ; Pound 4628. 
Murphy, Johnnie L., to be poete at Madera, Cal; nomi- 
nated 2657; confirmed, 3012. 
Mann P. H., to be postmaster at Henry, S. Dak.; nominated, 
confirmed, 4210, 
Murphy. Peter J., to be postmaster at Gardner, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 4 
Morey Nelson, to gos 3 at Roy, Wash.; nominated, 
e E 
Musgrove, W. ve rri e at Brunswick, Md.; nomi- 
nated. 4208; deny emed. 4028. 
Myers, Myrl S., to be United States consul, class 6; nominated, 
4974; confirmed, 5174. 
Naginey, M. XI., to be postmaster at Milroy, Pa.; nominated, 
209; Portes "4977. 
Naragon, Grover C., to be postmaster at Amsterdam, Ohio; 
nominated, 2232 ; confirmed, 2959. 
Nash, Henry W., to be postmaster at Stirling City, Cal.; noml- 
nated, 3649; confirmed, 3795. 
Nash, William’ T., to be postmaster at New Egypt, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 2659; confirmed, 3012. 
Namen. Edward I., to be United States consul, class 7; nomi- 
ated, 4974; confirmed, 5 
Neatsey, John A. to be postmaster at Glen Cove, N. Y.; noml- 
3650; confirmed, 4307. 
Neal. xp Cj to. be postmaster at Neoga, III.; nominated, 2231; 
Nebel, Bo hus A. to be ee at Braham, Minn.; nomi- 
Ralph C C., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 1064; 
Nelson, H. J., to be postmaster at Vinton, La.; nominated, 3650; 
confirmed, 3195. 
Nelson, Hans A to be postmaster at Joplin, Mont.; nominated, 
658; confirmed, 3012. 
Nelson, John H., to be postmaster at Lewistown, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2100. 
Nelson, John II., to be postmaster at Paxton, III.; nominated, 
4207 ; su mirer 5510. 
Nelson, L. P., to be et wg TE at Mount Pleasant, Utah ;. nomi- 
nated, 1770; confirmed, 2100. 
Nelson, n, Myrtle, to be 1 at Bowman, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated 3; e 
Nelson, William J.. ag postmaster at Grinnell, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 1184; UTE 1400. 
Neumann, George, to be postmaster at Osseo, Minn.; nominated, 
2232; confirmed, 4977. 
Nevin, William H., to be postmaster at Ivanhoe, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, po confirmed, 
Newton, R. to be postmaster at Southport, N. C.; nominated, 
1185; Ph 1406. 
Nichols, Joseph W., to be * at Trenton, Tenn.; nomi- 
nated, 2958; confirmed, 
Nichols Martha E., to be 5 at Yorkville, S. C.; nomi- 
ated, 653; confirmed 
Nichols,” a to be postmaster at South Mansfield, La. ; nomi- 
nated, confirmed, 4628. 
Nicolay, Emma, to be postmaster at Postville, Iowa; nominated, 
352; confirmed, 979. 
Nixon, Noble J., to be mater at Mulberry, Ark, ; nominated, 
1707; confirmed, 2 
Nixon, p. E., t 


Noble, bawara D. to be postmaster at asi dine Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 5174; confirmed, 

Noble, Pete to be postmaster at Shoshone, Idaho; nomi- 
nated, 3649; confirmed, 3795. 

E. to be postmaster at Superior, Wyo.; nominated, 

187; confirmed, 1406. 

Nolan. Ella C., to be Fe ona at Ruthven, Iowa; nominated, 
1184; confirmed, 

Nolan, Hugh A., to he postmaster at Everett, Wash.; nominated, 
354 ; confirmed, 4628. 

Noon, James H., to be M ticis at Sumner, Iowa; nominated, 
4207; confirmed, 497 

Norvell. Robert E., to be Ar aei at Hayden, Colo.; nomi- 
nated, 2231; confirmed, 

Nowlin, John L. to be 9 at Sparta, Tenn.; nominated, 
2233: confirmed, 801 

Noyes. Willard R., to be postmaster at Albion, Mich. ; nominated, 


: confirmed, 
9 Harold M., to 5 stmaster at Walnut, III.; nomi- 
ated, 351; confirmed, 
O'Brien? Daniel J., po be e at Everson, Pa.; nominated, 
4209; confirmed. 4744. 


tents SAL NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued, 


"Brien, Edward to be ears vy wana at Waterbury, Conn.; 
nominated, 2231; confirmed, 

O'Bryant, Lemuel, 'to be ad utate at Batavia, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 1184. 

Ocheltree, Edwin V., to be 3 at Greenwood, Del; 
nominated aes confirmed, 

O'Connell, Sarah J. to be Postmaster at Georgetown, Colo. ; 
nominated 2231; confirm: 

O'Connell, Thomas G., to be’ * at Wakefield, Mass, ; 
nominated, 2 mg ge n 

O'Connor, Francis P., to recelver of ai moneys at 
Wausau, Wis.; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 4743. 

O'Connor, Herman, to be United States 8 for western 
district of Michigan: nominated, 4206; confirmed, 49706. 

O'Connor, W. W., to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; be „ 4 

O'Dell, Henry W., to be ‘postmaster at Reeder, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, 2232; confirmed, 3012. 

Odend' hal, Charles Joseph to be second lieutenant of engineers, 
Un nien States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirmed, 


Oehmke, William F., to be postmaster at Larchwood, Iowa; 
nominated, 2231; confirmed, 2660. 

Officer, James P., to be postmaster at Randlett, Okla.; nomi- 
nated, 5174; confirmed, 551 

Ogren, Alvin jd to be c exea at New London, Minn.; nomi- 
er 2232 ; confirmed, 2959. 
hm, Herman A.. to be ‘postmaster at South Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
nominated, 4847; 5 5176. 

O'Keefe, Thomas 4 10 2 484. at Oyster Bay, N. Y.; 
nominated, 3651; confirme 

9 M. J., to be postmaster at Lake City, Minn.; nomi- 

3650 0; a, 


O'Leary, Hetbert lo be first ‘lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps; 
nominated, 55; confirmed, 398, 

Olivares, José de, to be United States consul at Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada ; eg 176; confirmed, 653. 

ouver, Lunsford E., to be lieutenant, United States Corps 

Engineers ; 3 4074 confirmed, 5175. 

Olivier, George L., to be bostmaster at New Bedford, Mass, ; 
nominated, 2058; confirmed, 3012 

O'Neal, John B.. to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. C.; nominated, 
354 ; confirmed, 

Oosterbaan, Messinia Nhs to be ert N at Muskegon, Mich. ; 

nominated, 3650; confirmed, 
9268. William, to a postmaster at Hudson, Mich. ; nominated, 
confirmed, 8. 

o Rourke, John, to be 
352; confirmed, 295 

Orr, Louis C 
852; confirmed, 

Orr, Thomas 35. to be stmaster at Matthews, N. C.; nomi- 
nated, 2659; confirm 3012. 

Osborn, Mary H., to be postmaster at Oxford, N. C.; nominated, 
53 ; confirmed, 494, 

Osborne, Charles, to be postmaster at Holbrook, Ariz.; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 494, 

Osborne, Walter P. to be r at Hunter, N. Dak.; 
. 4209: confirmed, 474 

Oseth, O. P., to be postmaster at ‘Ou, Minn. ; nominated, 2232; 
8 2959. 

O' Shea, John, to be major, United States Cavalry; nominated, 
206 ; confirmed, 398. 

Osterhold, S. T., to be postmaster at Holton, Kans.; nominated, 
852; confirmed, 654. 

Otlis, Bernhard, to be postmaster at Wyndmere, N. Dak.; nomi- 
nated, M ; confirmed, 3012, 

Ovenden, A E. to be 8 at Pawnee City, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 4847 ; confirmed, 517 

Overshiner, C. to be postmaster at Santa Ana, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; confirmed, 1405. 

Owen, Samuel E., to be eripi at St. Matthews, S. C. ; nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirme 

Owens, L. A., to be "Vi ipee at Fort Cobb, Okla.; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, 5176. 

Owsley,’ R. N., to 5 postmaster at Windsor, Mo.; nominated, 
353; congrmied, 4 4. 


tmaster at Red Oak, Iowa ; nominated, 
io be ve, postmaster at Atchison, Kans.; nominated, 


ZeD 125 to ig Fe ag at Athens, W. Va.; nominated, 
3 confirmed 
Pack. "Yoh hn W., to be assayer of United States mint at San 


Francisco, Cal.; nominated, 5173; confirmed, 5175. 
Paps, Daniel A., to be postmaster at Hardy, ‘Nebr. ; ; nominated, 
975; confirmed, 5510. 
Page, Joseph Herbert, to be first lieutenan 
orps of Army; nominated, 3649; confirm 
Page, William F., to be receiver o £ public a moneys at Spokane, 
ash.: nominated, 5414; confirm 
Paine, Herbert to, 10 postmaster at Cook, Nebr. ; nominated, 
8650; confi firmed, 
Palm, Andrew Sa ig ps postmaster at Meadville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4209. 
Palmer, W. E., 
4976 ; ue od 
Parady. Ferdinand H., to be postmaster at Orono, Me.; nomi- 
nated, 4975; confirmed, 5415. 
Pardee, Everett I., to be’ postmaster at Cheshire, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; confirmed, 1 
Parham, John C., to be passed assistant surgeon in Navy; nomi- 
nated, 3649; eonan a, 
Parker, Gabe to be — 3 for the Five Civilized 
Tribes in A nominated, 442; confirmed, 494. 
Parker, James H., p be postmaster at Kasson, Minn. ; nominated, 
4208; confirmed, 474 
Parken, John H., to be major, United States Infantry; nomi- 
ated, 55; confirmed, 398. 
Parker. Marcellus, to be postmaster at Manasquan, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 2659; confirmed, 3012, 


Medical Reserve 


o be 2 posten at Naches, Wash.; nominated, 
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Parkhurst, Henry B., jr. to be ptem at North Troy, Vt.; 
nominated, 3651; confirmed, 3 


1184; Jobe RT 1406. 
Eue Ralph A., ‘4 ast postmaster at Glencoe, 5 nominated, 
: rm É 
Patten, Earl P., De NOME at Danbury, Iowa ; nominated, 


aster at Whitesboro, N. Y.; nomi- 


nated, 5174; Rag eager 5176. 
Patten, J. T., n at Dickson, Tenn.; nominated, 
2 : confirmed, 3 


Paul, James G., be postmaster at Bradford, Pa.; nominated, 
354; confirmed, 818. 

Paxon, Roy J., fo be HT NN at Akron, N. Y.; nominated, 
1185; confirmed, 

viene illiam R., e co weno at Niobrara, Nebr.; nomi- 

nated, 4847; UP ees 

Peeples, John W., it to pu enter at Estill, S. C.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 2100. 

ERS 5 H., Bed, n at Faison, N. C.; nomi- 
na ; confirm 

Penn, | Kate, pA be postmaster a Kenton, Tenn. ; nominated, 354; 
confirm 

Pennington, Jol D., to be ensign in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 
rme 

Perham, Herbert Norton, to be second Mant of 
United States Coast Guard; nominated, 3648; confirm 4301. 

P MOL RE ca tain, United States Cavalry; ' nomi- 
na confirm 

Perkins, Lizzie M. tmaster at Gardiner, Oreg.; nomi- 

nited States consul, class 8 ; nominated, 


nated, 2659 ; conl 
PC Charles’ nen 517. A 

EEREN dd 5 be postmaster at Camilla, Ga. ; nominated, 1184; 

Pessell, J. Bruce. to be postmaster at Butler, Ind.; nominated, 

Petefish, Glen, ed, 14 be postmaster at Virginia, III.; nominated, 


be postmaster at Preston, Iowa; nominated, 


52; co TW 19. 

Peters, Preston L., to "be postmaster at Saegerstown, Pa.; nomi- 
nated ee 

Peterson — v Bisa: o be ried dii Sentinel Butte, N. Dak.; 
nominated, co: ^ 
terson, €: to be ca egi States Corps of Engi- 
neers ; ated, 4974; confirmed, 

e, Nelson e r at Rock Creek, Ohio; nomi- 


ted, 1769 ali d. 2959. 
] 3 CO! 
— 8 at New Ulm, Minn.; nomi- 


ebus, W., jr. 3 at Union City, Tenn.; 
nominated, 2958; LAT be 3652. 

at Richfield, Idaho; nomi- 
r at Bicknell, Ind.; nominated, 
ps, Ervin L., to be major, United States Cavalry; nomi- 


hilli 

nated, 1767; 5 

hillps James png eremo gre United 
States Coast Guard Lu nömtnstsd, 882 3648; 


big ys W. L. "ars at p ros nominated, 

4201 ; eer iege cas isto." 

Phip ank jr. ku vdd Coast Artillery Corps; 
nominated. 58 "confirm rmed, 39 

Pickering, Nora 


r at Peckville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4847; confirmed, 176. 
Pickett, W. B., be, postmaster at Hinton, Okla.; nominated, 
4841; 9 517 
Pierce, Geo W., to be e si at Lyndonville, Vt.; nomi- 
nated, y rmed, 


Pillans, ary T , to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Co 
nominated, z confirmed, 398. mes 

Pittman, B. H., at Coleman, Tex.; nominated, 
4976; confirmed, 5415. 

Plemer, Henry K., to be poses at Waialua, Hawaii; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 

Pollard, w S., to be tmaster at Cowgill, Mo.; nominated, 
1768; confirmed, 21 


Pontius, Albert W., to be United States consul at Foochow, 
China; nominated, 176; confirm 
er at Sherman, Cal.; nominated, 


11 co 14 
Pope, = J. B „ to be Postmaster at Heavener, Okla.; nominated, 
couiarmed 
Pope, 122075 B. py be postmast er at West Liberty, Ohio; nomi- 
na: 


K : 2660. 
Porter, F. M., to be oe at Elkhorn, Wis.; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, 5 


Postma, John, to be ee at Milford, Ind.; nominated, 
1184; confirmed, 
Potts, Wilson S., to be postmaster at Lisbon, Ohio; nominated, 


ed, 4743. 
aster at Corydon, Ky.; nominated, 


* 
Powell, B; M., to be 
Powell, C C. to be postmester at Clarendon, Tex 1 
owe 0 S! er a n, ; nominat 
2659; confirmed, 3012. ; ed, 
Fuse David A., to be pane at Metuchen, N. J.; nomi- 
2659 ; dap co e en 
Power James XI., to be —— States marshal for z eastern dis- 
trict of New Vork; nominati 5173; confirmed 
Po William E., to be postmaster at Harvey, ni^ BONA. 


—— 
EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued. 
Price, Oscar A., to be Auditor for the Interior Department; nomi- 
pated A Dt be "Hout t t der in N mi 
o eutenant commander avy; nomi- 
nated oS: 2 onana n 


5175. 
be postmaster at Anadarko, Okla.; nominat 
7: pr tet n x 


Pulley. <r = 25 — postmaster at Ivor, Va.; nominated, 1770; 
confirm: 25. 

Putnam, John R., to be United States consul, class 8; nominated, 
4974; confirmed, 5174. 


Putnam, Rufus W., to be iu lieutenant, 8178 States Corps of 
Engineers; nominated, 4974; confirmed, 5. 
Pyles, James A., to be Postmaster at New lle, W. Va.; 
nominated 1710; € confirmed, 5 t Pavill N. Y. ^ 
be postmas er at Pavilion, N. ; nomi- 
nated, 4846; confirmed, 
n, Mi 3 at Linden, N. J.; nominated, 


isi; confirmed, 4 — t Sturgis, Ky. minated, 4208 
r at Sturgis, Ky.; nomina 208; 
confirmed, 4628. ^. Y ‘ 
Beste, Cii C. D. to — ter at Merced, Cal.; nominated, 
afferty, amn Ye to be tmaster at Conshohocken, Pa.; 
nominated, 4209; confirm 5176. 
Rankin, ord R., to be postmaster at Brewton, Ala.; nomi- 


nated, 4845 ; anie d 

Rannels, Nathan L.. to e en at La Jolla, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; ad 

* tto N., to be 5 at St. Paul, Minn.; nominated, 


ey. ES: F.. $e. be postmaster at Floyd, Va.; nominated, 653; 
confirm 
Ren Frank 8 — “to be postmaster at Shaw, Miss.; nominated, 
353; confirmed, 398. 
Ravndal, Gabriel Bie, to be United {tates consul general, class 2, 
hm ae 4974; confirmed, 5 
vis win, to be ag ya Ys Sweet Springs, Mo.; nomi- 


nated, 353; Wr y 

Reece, Nathan E., to be ‘postmaster at Stafford, Kans.; nomi- 

R Charles to be postinaster at Upland, Ind.; nominated, 
A confirmed 1 " d oxi 


nated, 352; confirmed, 
Francis H., to 8 . at Mount Holly, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 8 confirmed, 5510, 3 kx : 
be postmaster a „N. T.; nomi- 

nated, 4846; S 5176. D. : 


Rees, Ellis S., to at Winamac, Ind.; nominated 
nen confirmed, 1408. = MCN 


ehrig, Granville F., to be ster at Lehighton, Pa.; noml- 
nated enis contirmed, 
na Allie, to be postmaster M Brandenberg, Ky.; nominated, 


ed, 

Reid, ee. ae be je postmaster at Deer Wood, Minn. ; nominated, 
4846 ; confirmed 

Reidy, Edward L., to be postmaster at Winsted, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 979. 

Reitzammer Louie, to be 8 at Arkansas City, Ark.; 
nomina 4975; confirmed, 5 

err Harry J., to be ensign in; ens nominated, 55 ; confirmed, 


Rice, Hugh, i2 „to be E eras: at Piper City, III.; nominated, 

4207; con 

Rice, Levi S., to te tmaster at Bessemer, Mich.; nominated, 

4208; confirmed, s 

o Miam Frederick, to be first lieutenant, MM Re- 
of ARES nominated, 4743; confirmed, 5 

Richards, E n R., 5 postmaster at Churdan, Iowa; — 


3649 ; 210. 
Richardson, Elliot Verue, to be United States consul, class 9; 
nominated, 4974; 


T , 0114. 
— Isaac N., to be master at Delphos, Kans.; nomi- 
2331; confirmed, 37. 5 
Richardson, James O. to -— Wesce commander in Navy; 
55; confirmed, 
at Evart, Mich.; nomi- 


nomina 
Richardson. udson E., to be 
nated, 1768 ; confirmed, — 
Richardson, T. be postmaster at Jourdanton, Tex.; 
MT 'at Bedford, Va.; nominated, 


to 
nominat 1169; , Confirmed, 2 
Richardson, T. W., 
mite den n b. p, tmaster at Oak Creek, 
ichardson. am a lo. ; 
nominated, 3649 ; XI xx 
Richer, Maude 4 'to be ster at Audubon, N. J.; nomi- 
Ricketts, Fred S to o posia ter at Spring Hil, 
etts, A — er a Kans, ; 
nominated, 4207: confirmed, N di 
Rideout, Howard Eugene, to — cUm MAN United States 
Heverioe Cutter Service ; — — : y con mmeg, 2660. 
^ — postmaster a t Bank nt. ; i- 
tS 2658; confirmed, 3012. un 
* R. B., to be "1 tmaster at Whitney, N. C.; nominated, 


Rix, Hans Peter N., to be ster at Manning, Iowa; i- 
trated. 852; confirmed. 970. Sr 
si ‘Daniel J., to be , bostmaster site New Brighton, 


Roach, Henry Charles, to be second lieutenant of ineers, 
United States Coast Guard; nominated, 364 F confirmed, 43 
. Ne to be ster at rir dure Ga. ; D ERE 


Roberts, Barney M., io be pou tmaster at Clanton, "RE. nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 1 

Roberts, Frank K., to be postmaster at Holland Patent, N. Y.; 
nominated, 4846; go np a 
oberts, W. F., jr. to be —— erm at Elma, Wash. ; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 1406. 

Roberts, William J., to be un at Shelby, N. C.; nomi- 
nated, 2659 ; confirmed, 
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Roberts, William T., to be ter at Bellevue, Idaho; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 815. 

Robertson, Holeombe McG., to — surgeon in Public Health Serv- 
ice ; nominated, 54; confirm ed, 398. 

Robe bertson, Jefferson B., to ibe | 
nominated 3650; confirmed, 

Robertson, Marion C., to be Hieatenánt (junior grade) in Navy; 
nominated, 653; confirmed, 

Robertson, William H., to be ° United States consul general, 
class 2; nominated, rata ; confirmed, 

Robinson, Amasa S., be — es at Monroeville, Ind.; 
nominated, 851; he d. 79. 

mener Teen A E B., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 176; 
confirm 

Robinson, Ban iy be postmaster at Clarkdale, Ariz.; nomi- 
nated, 4207; indeed, 


tmaster at Brunswick, Mo.; 


nated, 4207; con a 462: 

Rogers, John, to be first ontenan Menica; Reserve Corps of 
Army; nominated, 1063; confirm 

Rogers, Maud, to be postmaster at LO set EAS, N. T.; nomi- 
nated, 1169; oe 

Rogers, Samuel L., to be Director of the Census; nominated, 
5414; 8 5414. 

Rogers. Stephen B., to be postmaster at Cainesville, Mo.; nomi- 
nat 4208; confirmed, 4628. 

Rohde, John L., to be be postmaster at Hammond, Ind.; nominated, 
1184; confirmed, 21 

Rolander, John C., to be Mente at New Boston, III.; nomi- 
nated. 4975 ; confirmed, 54 

Rooks, Henrietta, to be postmaster at Linton, N. Dak.; nomi- 


nated. edd confirmed, 3012. 

Root, Edwin A., to be colonel, United States Infantry, nominated, 
— 5 — confirmed, 5115. 

Root, Morgan, to be „be postmaster at Pottstown, Pa.; nominated, 
uH confirmed, 


tmaster at Panhandle, Tex.; nomi- 
nated, 354; confirmed, 


4. 
Ross, Stephen L., to be proar at Robersonville, N. C.; nomi- 
nated, 1769 ; confirmed, 
Rossell, Joseph A., t o be N United States Marine . 
nominated, pA, confirmed, 5175. 


confirmed, 5510. 
Rowley, L. B., to ke postmaster at Greenville, Pa.; nominated 


420%; confirmed. 55 10. 


Rozier, Alfred W. og be 5 at Tuolumne, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; confirmed, 405, 

Rublee, George. to be — —— of Federal Trade Commission ; 
nominated, 4306, 

Ruddock, Albert B., fo be United States secretary of "pip or 
legation, class 3; pm 4844; confirmed, 5174 

Runkle, John W., to 
nated, 4210; confirmed, 

Rusk, Claude E. to be 3 of publie DE at North 
Yakima, Wash. ; moines 5414; confirmed. 0. 

moet Thomas J., to be tmaster at Post Falk, Idaho; nomi- 

ated, 351; confirmed, 494. 

Russell. William H., to be postmaster at Southport, Conn. ; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 979. 

Ryan, Ed.. to be assayer in charge of United States mint at 
Carson, Nev.; nominated, 2657; confirmed, 3011. 

Ryan, John Latta, to be United States secretar ary of um 3 
or legation, class e nominated, 4845; confirm 

Ryan, John T., to be "appraiser of merchandise, 8 collec- 
tion district No. 9; nominated, 5414; confirmed, 5414. 

Ryan, Thomas F., to be postmaster at ‘Litchfield, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 

Ryan, Thomas J. to be 

nted, 352; seca : 

Ryan, William P., to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 13; nominated, 1063; confirmed, 1187. 

Ryder, Frederick M., to be United States consul general at 
Singapore, Straits Settlements; nominated, 176; confirmed, 


494. 

Base. one II., to be colonel, United States Infantry; nomi- 

3648 z n 5175. 

Salisbury. John W.. to be postmaster at Hamburg, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 2233. 

Sammons. John L., to be postmaster at Westbrook, Minn. ; nom! 

3 8 (juni de) in N 
mpson, aip to eu enan unior grade n avy; 
nominated, 176; confirmed, 3 

Sanborn, 100 to o be postmaster at Hurley, S. Dak.; nomi- 


17 
Sandel, J. L., to be postmaster at Saratoga, Tex.; nominated, 
653 ; confirmed, 928. 
Sanders, Winfield S., to be E at Westport, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 2658; confirmed, 3 
Sanderson, M., to postmaster at Grassrange, Mont. ; 
nominated, 4846 ; era 
bane George II., to be 8 United States Cavalry; nomi- 
ated, 176; confirmed, 398. 
Sapp. Hayes, to be postmaster at Newburg, W. Va.; nominated, 
o: CI SR 3012. 
Sarvey. M. to be postmaster at Mars, Pa.; nominated, 4847; 


8 5.415. 
N at Bay St. Louis, Miss. ; | 


be postmaster at Middleburg, Pa.; nomi- 


tmaster at St. Mary, Kans.; nomi- 


Saucier, Joseph E., to be 
nominated, 2658 ; 9 


EXECUTIVE: 1 ited” CONFIRMATIONS—Continued. 


Sauer, Emil tates consul, class 7; nominated, 
4971; confirmed, 
Sausser, W., D tmaster at Bellwood, Pa.; nominated, 


c. 
1186; confirmed, 1 
Bant Royd Ray, Es be assistant A n in Public Health 
rvice; nominated, 54; confirmed, 
Senne Henry J., to be postmaster ore “Albany, Minn. ; nomi- 


ated, 353: confirmed, 1187. 
tmaster at Chassell, Mich. ; 


Schanacek. Patrick H., to be 
nominated, 353; confirmed, $1 

Scharping, Ferdinand, to be ostmaster at Hillsboro, Kans. ; 
AA HA confirmed, 2660 

Schendel, C. J., to be sler at Campbell, Minn. ; nominated, 

68 ; 'conrined, 2959. 

Scherer, Jacob, to be e eme at Winthrop, Minn. ; nominated, 
4208 ; confirmed, 

Schliesser, Adolf John, to be chaplain, with et of first lieu- 
tenant, in Army; nominated, 1567; confirmed, 1 

Schmidt, C. E., to be postmaster at Farina, III.; nominated, 
4845 ; confirmed, 5175. 

Schmidt, Henry F., to be pause at Dodge City, Kans. ; nomi- 
nated, 352; confirmed 

Schmutz, Gaston, to be United States consul, class 8; nominated, 
4974 ; confirmed, 5174. 

Schneitman Harry R., to be popa at Elizabethtown, Pa.; 
nominated, 3651; confirmed, 4307. 

Schoenly, George D., to be postmaster at Boyertown, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, wed confirmed, 4 

Schultz, T ng to be postmaster at Arapahoe, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 49 ls aap ag 5510. 

Schulz, John W. to be captain, United States Corps of Engi- 
neers; dte ico confirmed, 5. 

Schweer, Conrad, 1973 be postmaster at Crete, Ill.; nominated, 
2651 ; confirmed, 

Schweer, Frederick g^ "to ä at Beardstown, III.; 
nominated, 4207 ; confirmed, 

Scidmore, Geor; H., to be United States consul general, class 2; 
nominated, 4974; 'confirmed, 5174. 

Scott, E. E., to be postmaster at Council Grove, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 1185; Dagens oe 4628. 

Scott, Edward G., to be postmaster at Iron River, Mich.; nomi- 
nated. 2658 ; aM 301 


t 8. 
ar oy Walter J., to be jupe United States Cavalry; nomi- 
ated, 266; ss ere 398. 

Scott, William L., to be postmaster at Sharon Springs, Kans. ; 
nominated 2231; confirmed, 4210. 

Seager, Fred L L., to be postmaster at Randolph, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated. 4846; confirmed, 5176. 

Seele. CAR, Charles E., to be z^ v cms at Coleraine, Minn.; nomi- 

3650; confirmed, 49 

Seeler, T. Dwight, to be postmaster at Tonganoxie, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirm: 

Settle, Henr T., to be lieutenant (junior grade) in Navy ; noml- 
nated, 653; confirmed, 1064. . 

Sewall, James W., to be postmaster at Oldtown, Me.; nominated, 
4975; confirmed, 5415. 

Seward, Dennis W., to be postmaster at Elyria, Ohio; nominated, 
4209: confirmed, 4977. 

Shaddock, Joe J.. to 2 =H eee at Thornton, Ark, ; nominated, 
1767 ; confirmed, 

Shangle, 8. Bruce. to. ibe postmaster at Milton, Oreg.; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, 5 

Shannon, George D., ma Te 3 at Anacortes, Wash.; nomi- 
nated, 354; confirmed, 1357. 

Shannon, Thomas L., to be ensign in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 
rm 

Bir Bs Andrew Y V., to be postmaster at Fruita, Colo. ; nominated, 

confirmed. „ 653. 

Sbaw, Frederick i to a postmaster at Tidioute, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4847 ; confirmed, 5176. 

— Daniel F., to be ‘postmaster at Jamaica, N. Y.; nomi- 

ated, 353; confirmed, 

Shea. John B., to be postmaster at Eldred, Pa.; nominated, 
2233 ; confirmed, 3012. 

Sheehan, Ann, to be postmaster at Ohio, III.; nominated, 4207; 
confirmed, 4743. 

Sheldon, George P. to be 1 at Hopedale, Mass, ; nomi- 
nated, rs confirmed, 

Shelton, E. A., to re 'poštmastor at El Paso, Tex.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 

Shepard, Charles u. ^g be eg peg at New London, N. II.; 
nominated, 1185; confirmed, 

Shepherd, Harry E, nu ze oc Aap at Seneca, Mo.; nominated, 
3650; confirmed, 

Shepherd, J. W. c4 pce 


^ ipee at Meeker, Colo.; nomi- 
nated, 1183; 88 


Sheppard, George W., to be stmaster at Glenallen, Va.; nomi- 
nated, 2958 ; 1 confirmed, 
Sherbno, Charles T., to be postmaster at Sunrise, Wyo.; nomi- 


nated, 3652 ; confirmed, 319 

Sherland, M. È.. he postmaster at McGehee, Ark.; nominated, 
2231; 5 301 

Sherlock, Hugh A., to be aster at South Royalton, Vt.; 
nominated, 354; confirm 1126. 

Sherman, Bernard, to be postmaster at Minster, Ohio; nomi- 
nated. 353; confirmed, 815. 

Shoecraft, Eugene C. to be United States secretary of embassy 
or legation, class 5; nominated, 4845; confirmed, 5174. 

Shoff, Joseph A., to be postmaster at Madera, pa.; ; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 2660. 

mors D. W., to be eee at Carbondale, Colo.; nominated, 
1767; con nfirmed. 

Shore: Benjamin 8 Sve e aa at Onalaska, Wis. ; nomi- 

ated, 4847 ; eret 176. 
Shubeck, F., to be — h at Ashley, N. Dak.; nominated, 


5 
Shuff, John L., to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio; nominated, 
; confirmed, 494, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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hurts, Carl. to Le postmaster at Lebanon, N. Y.; nominated, 
2659; confirmed 3012. 

Sibbald, Alexander H., to be 9 at Park Ridge, N. X.; 
nominated, 2050; confirmed, 3012. 

m J. Willam, to be "postmaster at Winchester, Va.; nomi- 

354 ; confirmed, 

Sibert, William I., to be brigadier, generat, United States Army; 
nominated, 5509 ; confirm: 

Siddons, Frederick L., to be associate justice of Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; nominated, 54; confirmed, 1628. 

Siebengartner, Frank C.. to be I e Waco at Bettendorf, Iowa; 
nominated, 1767; confirmed, 

Sill, L. N., to be postmaster at Coupeville, Wash.; nominated, 
4847; confirmed, 5176. 

Silliman, John R., to be United States consul, class 9; nomi- 
nated, 3048; confirmed, 4307. 

Simcox. Ralph W., to be portate at Sandy Lake, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4210; confirmed, 4744. 

Simmons, Caesar F., to be -postmaster at Boley, Okla.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; confirmed, 3795. 

Simmons, Catharine E., to be postmaster at Wellsville, Kans. ; 
nominated, 4845; confirmed, 5175 

stated s J., to be postmaster at Macomb, Ill.; nomi- 
nate 5 

Simon. C. K., to be postmaster at Goff, Kans., ; nominated, 4845; 
wn PU 5175. 

Simpich, Frederick, to be United States consul, class 6; nomi- 
nated, 3648; confirmed, 4 

do re a Lewin, to be postmaster at Punxsutawney, Pa.; nomi- 
nate 

Singleton. prm W., to be postmaster at Waxahachie, Tex.; 
nominated, 2233; confirmed, 2660. 

Skelton, James T., to be postmaster at Goodman, Miss.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2100, 

Skinner, Emmet W., to be postmaster at Falls Church, Va.; 
nominated, 4210; 1 3 c 4744. 

Slattery, M. C., to be postmaster at Galena, Ill.; nominated, 
207; confirmed, 4743. 

Slayton, Charles C., to be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 3649; 
confirmed, 4210. 

Sloan, Paul H. E., jr. to be postmaster at Pendleton, 8. C3 
nominated, 2051; confirmed, 4210. 

Slykas, Louis A., to 2s postmaster at Westville, III.; nominated, 
1767; confirmed, 295 

Smails, "Nathaniel W., to be FROM ME at Fremont, Nebr.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirmed. 

Smiser, James“ A., to be United States attorney for 3 of 
Alaska, division No. 1; nominated, 1766; confirmed, 2660. 

d Caroline- Y 


Smith, Charles D., to be postmaster at Gloucester, Mass.; nomi- 
nated, 2658 ; confirmed, 5176. 
Smith, Delbert O., to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve Corps 
of Army; nominated, 54; confirmed, 3: 
Smith, E. N. + to be postmaster at Blackduck, Minn. ; nominated, 
4208; confirmed, 
Smith, ‘Fannie Lou, to be rig at Reidsville, Ga.; nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 14 
Smith, Fenton, to be postmaster at South Bend, Wash.; nomi- 
nated. 2659; confirmed, 3739. 
Smith. Fred, to be postmaster at Stephens, Ark.; nominated, 
4975; confirmed, 5415. 
Smith, Frederick L., to_be postmaster at Brandon, Vt.; nomi- 
nated, 1186 ; confirmed, 1406. 
Smith, George T., to „ at Beattyville, Ky.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2100. 
= Henry E., to be postmaster at Taft, Cal.; nominated, 
707: confirmed 2100. 
smith, J. B., to be poene: at Farmington, Mo.; nominated, 
1185; dr in 
Smith, James A., to be United States consul general, class 2; 
nominated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 
Smith, James J., to be postmaster at Fleischmanns, N. I.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 2233. 
Smith. John R., to be postmaster at Fitchburg, Mass.; nominated, 
4846 ; confirmed, 5176. 
Smith, Martha A., to be ee at Pleasanton, Tex.; nomi- 
nated. 354; confirmed, 
Smith. Philip J., to be "postmaster nt Dumas, Ark.; nominated, 
1767; confirmed, 2233. 
Smith, Robert Lewis Irvine, to be first lieutenant, Medical Re- 
serve Corps of Army; nominated, 1064; confirmed, 1514. 
ers Robert S., to be lieutenant colonel, Quartermaster Corps 
f Army; ; nominated, 1064. 
smiti, Thomas, to be postmaster at West Winfield, N. V.; nomi- 
nated, 4209; confirmed, 4743. 
Smith, W. A., to be postmaster at Gatesville, Tex.; nominated, 
2659; confirmed, 3012. 
Smith, W. S., to be ie postmaster at Onset, Mass.; nominated, 
1185; confirmed 
Smith, W. W., to ey postmaster at Valley City, N. Dak.; noml- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 654, 
dm Edward, to be postmaster at New Hampton, Mo.; nomi- 
1768 ; ‘confirmed, 
Kantety, John S., to be postmaster at Chilhowie, Va.; nominated, 
4976; confirmed, 517 
a oe postmaster at Dixon, Cal.; nominated, 


, to be ‘postmaster at Leon, Iowa; nominated, 


Snead, "John R., t 
3649; SES dr 195. 

Snider, C. D. ja 5 at Waurika, Okla.; nominated, 
2659: Satine: 3012. 

Snodgrass, John H., to be United States consul general, class 2; 

Susdersss, Willan Ho. to be postmaster: at Spring City 

n ass, m o be pon master at Spring „ Tenn.; 
nominated, 4210; confirmed, 4977, 

gis 6o Henry B., to be postmaster at Gary, Ind.; nominated, 

9; confirmed, 4210. 

Snyder, Henry E.. to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ind.; nominated, 
231; confirmed, 2660, 

Snyder, Louis P., to be postmaster at Williamsville, N. X.; nomi- 

nated, 4846; confirmed, 517 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued, 


Sn nd 8 5 D., to be ensign in Navy; nominated, 55; con- 
rme j 

Spangler, Herman A., to be postmaster at Defiance, Ohio; nomi- 
nat 5414; confirmed, 5415 

Spear, jenjamin, to be register of land office at Waterville, 
Wash.; nominated, 5414; confirmed, 5510. 

Spellman, Dennis F., to be postmaster at Newport, N. Y.; nomi- 
nated, 4209; confirmed, 4743. 

Spence, J. E., to et postmaster at Milton, Iowa; nominated, 
T5049 ; confirmed, 

Spencer, Roscoe oy. o; be assistant won in Public Health 
Service: nominated, 54; confirmed, 398 

Spencer, William, to be postmaster at Onida, S. Dak. ; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 1406. 

Spencer, Willing, to be secretary of United States legation at 
Panama, Panama; nominated, 351; confirmed, 1120. 

Spillane, Michael J., to be postmaster at East Syracuse, NX 
nominated, 3651; confirmed, 4307. 

Spink, Theresa €. Ss 'to be Mormon at Grand Bay, Ala.; nomi- 
nated, ao 5 2100. 

Borst? C M to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Pa.; nominated, 

confirmed, 494. 

Spratt, Robert T., to be postmaster at Malvern, Ohio; nominated, 
2232; confirmed, 2959, 

Spunner, George W. to be pour master at Barrington, III.; nomi- 

ated, 2657; confirmed, 3739, 

Stabler, Jordan Herbert, 'to bé secretary of embassy or legation, 
class 3, United States Diplomatic Service; nominated, 
3041; confirmed, 4306. 

to be United States secretary of Hon prs or legation, 
class 2; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 

Stackhouse, G. B., to be postmaster at Mullins, S. C.; nominated, 


75. 
Stader, W. THE, to be postmaster at VE III.; 8 
3649 confirmed, 4976. 
Stafford, Asher C., to be Cee at Gowanda, N. X.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; confirmed, 307. 
Stafford, Daniel F 
4845; Confirmed, 


PLU 

3; contin d 

Stambaugh, Jesse S., to be n at Spring Grove, Pa.; 
nominated, 1186; confirm 

Stangeland, Charles E., to be United States secretar Ad 81 ot 5 
or legation, class 3; nominated, 4844 ; confirm 

Stapleton, Benjamin F., to pe e postmaster at Denver, "Con: ; nomi- 
nated, 4845 ; confirmed, 4 

Starling, J. Frank, to be So UR at Dover, Del. ; nominated, 
2281; confirmed, 2060. 

Stavely, Bayard 6. to be stmaster at Haddonfield, N. Y.; 
no nated, 4208; confirmed, 4628 

Steele, Frank F., to be receiver of ponie moneys at Helena, 
Mont. ; CE e 1567 ; confirmed, 2233. 

Steele, Guy W to be surveyor of customs in NULLA collection 
district No. 13; nominated, 1063; confirmed, T. 

Steffes, Jacob, to be postmaster at Lake rre ns Mich.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; confirmed, 4628. 

Stephenson, Charles L., to be postmaster at St. Francisville, III.; 
nominated, 1767 ; gonfirmed, 2958. 

Sterlirg, Frederick A.. to be secretary of embassy or legation, 
class 3, 983 States Diplomatic Service; nominated, 3647; 
confirmed, 4306. 

Stevens, Charles N., to be 3 at Knoxville, Pa.; nomi- 
nated, 4847; confirmed, 5176. 

Stevens, L. E., to be 5 at Benson, N. C.; nominated, 
4846; confirmed, 5176. 

Stevens, Walter J., to be postmaster at Lexington, Okla,; nomi- 
nated, 2958; confirmed, 4743. 

Stevens, William E. to be assistant surgeon, Medical Reserve 
Corps of Navy; nominated, 2657; confirmed, 

Stevenson, William G., to be postmaster at Accomac, Va.; nomi- 
nated, 354; — med, 928. 

Stewart, C. II. be postmaster at Albany, Oreg.; nominated, 
4209 ; confirmed, 

Stewart, cvs W. ut be postmaster at Tacoma, Wash.; nomi- 
nated, 1770; confirmed, 2660. 

Stewart, Charles C. to be postmaster at Mays Landing, N. Y.; 
nominated, 2232; confirmed, 2660. 

Stewart, Glenn, to "be secretary of embassy or 3 rigor class 4, 
3 States Diplomatic Service; nominated, 3647; confirmed, 


11 97 e at Covina, Cal.; nominated, 
"dum v postmaster at Telluride, Colo.; nominated, 


Stewart, John A., to be postmaster at Seymour, Wis. ; nominated, 
354; confirmed, 979. 

Stewart, Leota M.. to be postmaster at Rialto, Cal.; nominated, 
1183 ; confirmed, 1405. 

Stewart, Paul Morton, to be assistant surgeon In Public Health 
Service; nominated, 54; confirmed, 

Stewart, Samuel M., to be postmaster at Metropolis, III.; nomi- 
nated, 1184; confirmed, 2958. 

Stickney, Herman O., to “be captain in Navy; nominated, 1767; 
confirmed, 2100, 

Buas George K., to 75 3 States consul, class 8; nominated, 
4974; confirmed, 517 

Stillwell, J. F., to be SEITE at Edwardsville, III.; nominated, 
1767; confirmed, 4743. 

stinchfield P., to be peer at Danforth, Me.; nomi- 
nated. 1540; confirmed, 6 

Stiner, Frank T T., to be postmaster at Moylan, Pa.; nominated, 
11 confirmed, 2233. 

Stockham, William W., to be United States marshal, district of 
Maryland; nominated, 1063; confirmed, 1 

Stokes, Marcus B., to be ee United States’ Infantry; nomi- 

nated, 55; confirmed, 3 

Stokey, William P., to Ti s or, narea States Corps of Engi- 
ners ; e o: 4974 ; confirmed, 5. 

Stokoe, Henry A., to be "postmaster at Farmington, III.; nomi- 
nated, 351. 

Stone, William P., to be Jen mener at Salisbury, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 79. 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “ History of Bills.” 
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nom 
Sullivan, James E 
|| 1186; confi 


James W., to 
9 2659; conj — 5 3 
> Postmaster at Ridgeway, Mo.; nomi- 


Stowe, ‘John’ Gurney, fo be first lieutenan Medical Reserve 
Co: of Army; nominated, 1064; rend in 
Stradley, W. B., to be at Paducah, Pont nominated, 


ted, 
Straughn, Mesrimo a 8 at SRY City, Ind.; 
Dag rend um: confirmed, 2100, 
se to be aster at Canal Dover, Ohio; nomi- 
— 2232; confirm 3739. 
treeter, Charles D., to be postmaster at Mount Hermon, Mass.; 
nominat confirmed, 
Strickler, Lester N., to be Postmaster at Vanderbilt, Pa.; nomi- 


PI eta 4210 $ pm 
Oscar T. p Ne tmaster at Elbow Lake, Minn.; 
3 353; “confirm , 928. 
Stuart, Edward J r at Lakeville, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, 4975; re nade Ho 
uart, Nannie, to TAA — ——.— at Morton, Miss.; nominated, 
Stuart, Thomas II., to be third j — ot. of circuit eourt, first circuit 
of f Hawali ; pominated, 
aps Frank 8. t pie at 5 III.; nominated, 
confi 


neers ; 
Subia Frank L 


, to be imiater at Harrisonburg, Va.; nomi- 
nat 1186; confirm 1406. 
Sullivan, Frank J. to be postmaster at South Charleston, Ohio; 
ina obi; confirmed, 4743. 


PM be postmaster at Lima, Ohio; nominated, 
Sullivan, John B., to Be porem nt Newport, H. I.; nomi- 
nated, 2659; confir “to be. Uni 
Sullivan, a N., United States consul at Newcastle, 
New So: Wales, Australia nominated, id ; confirmed, 398, 
Sullivan, T. p M um V — at Bure Utah; nominated, 
confirm 
Summers, Maddin, to be United States consul, class: 3; nomi- 
acd ar 


nated, 497 17 
Mr Otis T. to ined, didi, at Goffstown, N. H.; nomi- 
1 7. E. 2 pe pecu at Chatfleld, Minn.; nomi- 
HD AT to be ctmaster at Morrisville, Pa.; nomi- 
89188 D. H., 


postmaster at Fort Meade, Fla.; 


nated, 2057; confirmed, "30 3012. 
— c Ralph W., to be assistant paymaster in Navy ; nomi- 
na: ; co 
wedberg, Mark Xi to be ster at Luverne, Minn.; nomi- 
nated, 6 ; 


Sweene Patrick CT. to be postmaster at St. Maries, Idaho ; nomi- 
nated, 203 uürmed, 


co! 
to be Toe at Emerson, Nebr.; nomi- 

nated, 3050 ; conne. p 
Swift, H.,' to be postmastór at Arlington, S. Dak.; nomi- 


3649 ; confirmed, T 
tmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa; nomi- 
e €. K., to 
to be United States —GÜ of 2 or 
Tarte, gg J J., to S ster at Marine City, Mich.; nomi- 


nat 4210; confirmed, 
. F., to be Lm vasa at Redwood City, Cal. y nominated, 
Swigart, W. C., to be 
nated, 352; Confirm 
be postmaster at Parlicr, CaL; nominated, 351; 
Tapi meyer, John, to v a geet at Owensville, Mo.; nomi- 
mer ed) 4540; confirmed, 5176. 
a nominated. 4844 ; confirm 
Tarl ] James T., to be be postmaster at Gunter, e nominated, 
confirmed, 21 
8 TD TI ster at Lea’ rth, K 
arles aster a venwo: ans.; 
nominated, 2658 ; confirmed 4077 n 


TOL Charles a to be aster at Betram, Tex.; nomi- 
na HEU x 
Taylor, David W., to de ef oa reden and chief of Bureau 


of Construction and Repa! Department of Navy; nomi- 
colonel, United States Corps of 
4974; —— 5175. prse 
to at Chillicothe, Mo.; nominated, 
be Register of the Treasury; nominated, 
Teepe, ron ederick eto be chief machinist in Navy; nominated, 
1610 nto be postmaster at Margaretville, N. Y.; nomi- 
Telyea, g ter at Cambridge; Wis.; E 
DOR. d bs 3 Fus ie t Chatham, N. J.; in 
erre r a .; nomi- 
nated ; confirmed, 4628. 
Terry, . — W., to be aster at Tamarom, III.; nominated, 
T Miel, Walter Cas — „ to be assistant in Public Health 
eu 
Service; nomina B4: confirmed, 398 ron mister 
Thayer, John Alden, to be ae at Worcester, Mass.; 
Theobold, J. A to —— — Breckenridge; Colo.; nomi 
eo " 5 -+ — * * 
61; e 2324. re 


Thewlis, J. Elmer, to be postmaster at Wakefleld, R. I.; nomi- 
nated, 2233; confirmed, 2959. 


8 at Roseville, med nio ;. 


EXECUTIVE NOMISAGIOND AND CONFIRMATIONE: = Continued. 
Thiel, Frank J. to be Deputy Assistant Treasurer of United 
Rates . 1357 ; confirmed, 5175. 
Thomas, J. A., to be aster at 
4976; confirmed, i — 5. 


ineola, Tex.; nominated, 


Thomas, Leverne, to cd op tr tel at Prattsburg, N. I.; nomi- 

Thomas. Walt . were „ st t Rockingham, N. C.; 
omas, er &, to aster a 0 é 
nominated, 1185; confirmed, 1 i 

Thomasson, Ben jamin W., to ben be postmaster at Rison, Ark.; 
AME 1767 ; confirmed, 2 

Thom A. R., to be postmaster a at Rolla, N. Dak. ; nominated, 
484 e 517 

N Charles William, to be first. lieutenant, Medical 

Tho PE ar ERATA inte naa 22 confirmed, . 

be Dome er à Ariz.; nomi- 

NU e. ‘Str. —.— tmast t SEMERE rings, Ark. ; 
jompson, John o be pos er a ur r 
Dotsinated, 2657: confirmed: 8012, " ü 
E John B., to be € second lieutenant, United States Cav- 


postmaster at Uhrichsville, Ohio; nomi- 
22423 ances 3139. 

Taompe on, Loyd, to be first lieutenant, Medical Reserve Corps 

zt rmy ; i pominated, 3049; confirmed, ae * iy, N. Y; 

mpson, NE postmaster a averly, > 
nominated, 3651; confirmed, 4307. 

Thomson, H. E., be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla.; nomi- 
nated, 4209 : edet. 5510. 

Thysell, Nels J., to be postmaster at Hawley, Minn.; nominated, 


232; confirmed, 2959. 
Tilton, George R., to be postmaster at Danville, III.; nominated, 
Tinham, W, Le t) be. be postmaster at Northville, Mich.; nomi 
a ville, nomi- 
nated 353; confirmed, 928. 
Tinnin, Cecil W., "m postmaster at Isola, Miss.; nominated, 
4975; confirmed, In 
Tintinger, F. A., to — postmaster at Cascade, Mont.; nomi- 
nated. 4846; on 55176. 
Todd, Virgil E., to be ter at Gilmer, Tex.; nominated, 
Toering, Nee to be oe ter at O City, I 
erma. postmas! a range „ Iowa; 
— nates. 352; confirmed, 1628. 
to be postmaster at White City, Kans.; nomi- 
3 '1185; confirmed, 1 
Torrey, Rodney, to be nien at La Crosse, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 4845. 
Towle, Sidney M., be postmaster at Duxbury, Mass.; nomi- 
hated, 2658; er 3012. 
Townsend, E. W. be postmaster nt Montclair, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 4846; pee —. 497 
Trainer, Mahala E. to be tmaster at Blue Mound, III.; nomi- 
nated, 1184 ; Me Er agp . 
Traughber. Francis M., be tmaster at Centralia, Mo.; 
nominated, 2659; eoniirmed, 3012. 


Travers, Mary A., 'to be gran at Osborne, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 4849; confirmed, 
Treadwell, Thomas C., to ar gp colonel, United States 


Marine "Corps ; nominated, 653; confirmed, 1001. 
Tredwell Roger ver. to be United States consul, class 0; 
nominated, 4974 ; MES 5174. 
Trezevant, Stanley H., to be United States marshal = western 
distri g* of Tennessee; nominated, 2657; confirmed, 3 
‘si t Oscar A., to be United States district judge for southern 
istrict of California ; nominated, 5173; confirmed, 5414, 
Trixler, Louis o be postmaster at Huntington, Ind.; noml- 


na , 4843; 851 h. 5415. 
TUBES at Opelousas, La.; nomi- 


; nominated, 3648; confi 
pos at Forrest City, Ark. $ ` nomi- 


confirmed, E 
Twist, W. S. to be postmaster at Bonner Springs, Kans.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 2100. 


Tynan, ‘Clarence, to be postmaster at Salinas, Cal.; nominated, 
4207 ; confirmed, 4628. 


Uglow.. John log. be tmaster at Olathe, Colo.; nominated, 
44783; con: 1408. 


an Arsdall harien, to Ee pan at Hymera, Ind.; nomi- 
nated, 2231 ; confirmed 
— Alexander to be first emp A eoe States 


Marini man. WII ‘nominated, sores confirmed, 5 


aster at Gave City, Pa.; 
8 1769; e Dal: 
di 1. be postmaster at Hammondsport, 


8 

be . at Grand Haven, Mich.; 
; confirmed 
e ee at Bradford, R. I.; nominated, 


lm be postmaster at St. Johns, Mich. ; 
V. — e to be T nomi 
e, VI oe i 


posce t at Beaver Dam, Wis.; nomi- 

nated, 4 
v Albert J.. 
5174; confirmed, 
n Iver K., to be cable at Sheyenne, N. panes nominated, 


vigen E. T., to be oth mad at Lake Park, Minn. ; nominated, 
85; confirmed, 

Voetter, Thomas W., to be fo Stntes consul, class 5; nomi- 
nated, 4974 ; confirmed, 5 174. 

Vollmer, Charles F., to be postmaster at Bucyrus, Ohio; nomi- 
nated, 3651; confirmed, 4307. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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yog Willard, to be postmaster at Port Byron, N. X.; nomi- 
5174; confirmed, 5510. 

Wade, Martin 3: to be United States district 2 8414 for southern 
district of Iowa; "ee proi 4845 ; confirmed. 

Wadley, Henry W., be postmaster at Pleasant don. Utah; 
nominated, 1770; į confirmed, 49 

Wadsworth, ‘Craig ited ‘States secretary LA embassy 
or legation, ed 2; nominated, 4844; confirmed, 517 

Wagner, Beo S., to be tmaster at New Florence, Ta.; nomi- 
nated, 1186; confirm , 2233. 

Walker, Edward W., to be master at Cranbury, N. J.; nomi- 
nated, 353; confirmed, 4 

Wales Margaret S., to be postmaster at Houlka, Miss.; nomi- 


1768. 

Walker ' William B., to be 5 at Andrews, N. C.; nomi- 
nated, 1769; confirmed, 2100 

Wall, Frederick H., to be postmaster at Manchester, Conn. ; nomi- 
nated, 4975; confirmed, 5415. 

Wallace, e, Henry | Bode 

ina confirm 

Wallbrecht, F. Raymond, to e 8 at Central Lake, 
Mich. ; nominat 353; confirm 

Walley, Bote, to be S postmaster at Richton, Miss.; nominated, 
4208; confirmed, 4 

Walling, Percy A., to be 55 at Circleville, Ohio; nomi- 
nated, 4209; confirmed, 4977 

Wansley, Turner A., to be postmaster at Parsons, W. Va.; nomi- 
nated, 3651; confirmed, 

Ward, Don C., to be postmaster at Union City, Ind.; nominated, 
1184; confirmed, 1406. 

Ward, William J., to be ormai at Great Lakes, III.; nomi- 
nated, 4975; confirmed, 5415 

Ward low, |a nes be po postmaster at Lancaster, Mo.; nomi- 
nat 1 confirm 

Ware, W. V verom 'at Fort Bragg, Cal.; nominated, 
649 ; ‘coniirmed 88 

Warehime, John W., 3 — postmaster at Waynesboro, Pa.; noml- 
nated, 3651; 8 4307. 

Warmoth, Edward B., to be 8 at Red Bluff, Cal.; nomi- 
nated, 4915 ; ane depuis 

Warner, 'Th „ to be postmaster at New Oxford, Pa.; 
nominated, 4210 ; confirmed, 4977. 

Warner, Walter B. " P appraiser of merchandise, customs col- 
lection district No. 13; nominated, 1063; confirmed, 1187. 

Washburn, B. L., to es 3 at Carterville, III.; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirmed, 


Watson, Floyd E to be postmaster at Green City, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 4975; confirmed, 54 

Watson, Thomas P., to be 3 at Dows, Iowa; nominated, 
3050; confirmed, 4210. 

Watt, Lovie R., to be, postmaster at Amity, Oreg.; nominated, 
2232; confirmed, 

Weaver, Claude, to be 7 at Oklahoma, Okla. ; ; nominated, 
4209; confirmed, 4307. 

Weaver, Erasmus M., to be Chief of aons: Artillery, v rank 
of brigadier general; nominated, ; confirmed, 517 

MEE Otis B., to be ‘postmaster 3E pones Okla. ; 3 


Weber, Peter J., to be postmaster at Tipton, Mo.; nominated, 
1185; confirmed, 1406. 

Weddell, Alexander W., to be United States consul general, class 
5; nominated, 3647; confirmed, 4307. 

10 0 Harry W., to be first lieutenant, United States Marine 


Welden Charles A 
nated, 353: confirmed, 494. 

Wellander, Otto Gabriel, to be district 5 United 
States Coast susedi nominated, 3648 ; confirmed, 4 

Weller, Mad be postmaster at New Castle, Cole: ; nomi- 
nated, 497 3 

Wells, Alva S., to be je postmaster at Wyaconda, Mo.; nominated, 
208; M Ss 

Werner, Theodore B., to be She aol at Rapid City, S. Dak.; 
nominated 5174; confirm 

Wertz, Edwin S., to be alte States attorney for northern 
district of ons; 8 1948; confirmed, 

Wettengel, Ivan C. to be commander in Navy; nominated, 1161; 
confirmed, 

Weyand, Dallas C, to be register of Tand (€ at Glenwood 
prings, Colo. ; nominated, 1766 ; confirmed, 19 

Wheelan, James T., to be tmaster at d Ras Bem) Mass.; 
nominated, 4208; er ro , 5415. 


to be qr at Maysville, Mo.; nomi- 


Whistler, I. "qu to be postmaster at Browning, Mont.; nomi- 
nated, 2232. 
Whitcher, Lewis E., t 
nominated, 1186; confirm 
White, Alva’ A., to be postmaster at Mountain Home, Idaho; 
nominated, oye confirmed, 5175. 
White, Ira G., to be postmaster at Winterport, Me.; nominated, 
4846; confirmed, 5 
White, ‘Jacob W., to be ee gee at Meadow Grove, Nebr.; 
nominated, 4975; confirmed, 5510 
White, Michael I. to be postmaster at Dover, N. H.; nomi- 
nated, 4846, 
White, "Roscoe Vance, to be 8 at Middlefield, Ohio; 
nominated, 2659; confirmed, 497 
MN Sherman A., to be captain, United States Infantry ; nomi- 
ated, 5. confirmed, 398. 
white Williams A A., to NS tmaster at Crestline, Ohio; nomi- 
nted, 353; confirmed, 
Whitley, Franklin L., to o first lieutenant, United States In- 
fantry; nominated, 1767; confirmed, 2233. 
8 Guy, to be 5 commander in Navy; nomi- 
ated, 3649; confirmed, 4210. 


mr at Highmore, S. Dak.; 


G. S, to P peat commander in Navy; 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued. 


Whitlock, William R., to be postmaster at Black Diamond, 
Wash. ; 8 4976; confirmed, 5415. 
Whitman, Charles É., to be po master at Weedsport, N. Y.; 
nominated, DES confirmed 
Wickert, John, to be tee = “Hayfield, Minn.; nominated, 
Wiggin 5 WE pe tmast t Li M mi 
on, Hickman to S er a nneus, Mo.; nomi- 
wise steak’ SMES DUE ster at Spring Valley, U 
er. postmaster at Spring Valley, nn.; 
nominated, 1188; confirmed, 2059. 
biden i Samuel H. to be United States consul, class 8; nomi- 
ed, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 
Wilkinson, George W., to be Paupnsater at Fargo, N. Dak.; 
nominated, 11 5 652. 
Willey, Frederick L., to be 508 taster at Bridgeville, Del. ; nomi- 
nated, 351; confirm 
Williams, Dion, to be lieutenant colonel, United States Marine 
7 nominated, 653; confirmed, 1 
WII illams, Eugene F., to be postmaster at Sterling, III.; nomi- 


nated 
Williams, Frank P. 
nated, 2657; RT 
Williams, Lawrence &, to be 1] genaue at Williams, Ariz.; 
nominated, 1183; confirmed, 
Williams, Maurice,” to be postmaster at South Easton, Mass.; 
nominated, 1185; confirmed, 3139. 
Williams, R. E. to be postmaster at Concrete, Wash; nomi- 
nated, 4976; confirmed, 5415. 
Williamson ER A. 3 at Frederick, Md.; nomi- 
nated, 4208; — 28. 
OMNE. m Pa ue be lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 


5 
Name 3. a to D Postmaster at Crystal City, Mo.; nominated, 


Willmore, T. A., to be b peumantes at Hebron, Nebr.; nominated, 

Wilson, 5 to be, postmaster at Russellville, Al 
son enne G., to ster a ussellville, a. 
nomfnated 1183; confirmed, 

"ps B. A., to be postmaster Ay Los Banos, Cal. ; FEER 


Wilson, Ba ard C., to be Presa at Lawson, Mo.; nomi- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 
Wilson, David, “4 2 postmaster at Gridley, III.; nominated, 


24i r^ 8 at Hartford, Conn.; nomi- 
nated, aoe confirmed, 3795. 


5 at Carrollton, III.; noml- 


Wilson F., to be tmaster at Tullaho Tenn.; nomi- 
nated, tise? canal 0. x 
Ison, E. W., t be postmaster at Fowler, Cal; nominated, 
2657 ; confirmed, 


Wilson, Frank B., ed be 8 at Greenfield, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 2231; confirmed, 
Wison, John H., to be 9 at Sylva, N. C.; nominated, 


Wilson, Robert G., jr, to be postmaster at Lees Summit, Mo.; 
nominated, 4975; eéufirmed, 5415. t , 

Wilson, Robert K., to 
nated, 2659; RENE E 

Wilson, w. [oM to be tmaster at Joseph, Oreg.; nominated, 
2233 confirmed, 2: 

Wine, Lacey A., to be postmaster at Sac City, Iowa; nominated, 

winger ws d to be poao atk 

ger, Jesse 0 ster a ewton, Iowa; nomi- 

nated, 1184; confirmed, | 1400. / 

Winkler, William F. F., to be postmaster at Council, Idaho; nomi- 

845; pee Rid 

win, Prang L., to be lieutenant colonel, United States Infantry ; 
nominated, 3648; confirmed, 5175. 

Winslow, Alfred A., to be 3 N consul general, class 5; 
nominated, 3647; confirmed 

Winslow, Edward D., to be United $ ee consul general, class 5; 
nominated, 3647; 'confirmed, 4307. 

Wirgman, Harold F., to be captain, United States Marine Corps; 
55 ya confirmed, 

x postmaster TE Gap, Pa. „: nominated, 3651; 


3512 er at Jackson, Mo.; nomi- 


stmaster at Bryan au nominated, 
1769; — 414 be Fo s 


Witten,’ Walter E., to be postmaster at Sloan, Iowa; nominated, 
768; confirmed, 100. 

Wiweke, Louis A., to be eee at Cherokee, Iowa; nomi- 
nated, 3650; confirmed, 4628. 

Wolcott, Henry M., to be By ne States consul, class 9; nomi- 
nated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 

Wolcott, Merton N., t o be postmaster at North Adams, Mich.; 
nominated, 3650; confituied, 3195. 

Wolfard, W. H., to be postmaster at Encampment, Wyo.; nomi- 
nated, 2660; confirmed, 3012. 

Wolfe, A. H., to be postmaster at Ladonia, Tex.; nominated, 
1186; confirmed, 14 

Wolfert, John, to be postmaster at Downs, Kans.; nominated, 
352; ‘confirmed, 654. 

Wolter. Louis, to be postmaster at Marissa, III.; nominated, 


Wood, John E., to be . at Harrison, Idaho; nomi- 
nated, 4207; ‘confirmed, 4976. 

Wood, John Q., to be United States consul at Chemnitz, Ger- 
many; nominated, 176; confirmed, 653. 

Wood, Thomas, to be postmaster at Muncy, Pa.; nominated, 
4210; confirmed, 4744. 

Wood, William H. S., to be a qune at Howell, Mich; noml- 
nated, 1768; confirmed, 

Woodward, G. Carlton, 10 ‘be United States consul, class 9; 
nominated, 4974; confirmed, 5174. 

Woodward, John E., to be major, United States Infantry ; nomi- 
nated, 4207; confirmed, 5 

Woodward, Vaughn ES By be “lieutenant in Navy; nominated, 
55; confirmed, 142. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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Woolley, Robert W., jd be Director of the Mint; nominated, 


8 at Bridgewater, Conn.; 


postmaster at East Rochester, N. Y.; 
nominated, 4846; d 5176. 
postmaster at Brookston, Ind.; nomi- 
3649 ; 3 P3795. 


Wartsbaugh. on to be commander in Navy; nominated, 
WW, Samud A. to be postmaster at Upper Marlboro, Ma. 
mu a oro, H 
hominated, 2233: oiiae 3052. S 
be tmaster at Pattonsburg, Mo.; nominated, 

1185; conürmed, 406. 


Yelton, Edward F ^, to be postmaster at Butler, Ky.; nominated, 
1768 ; confirmed, 2100. 

Yerby, William J., to be United States consul, class 7; nomi- 

3648 ; bs seg deren s 

oung, Andrew J., to be postmaster at Pen Argyl, Pa.; noml- 


nated, 4210; pet ed, 4744. 
Young, Clarence 1 € to m ter at Manheim, Pa.; nomi- 
na rmed, 4 
Young, James p. fo be United States consul, class 8; nominated, 
n postmaster at Itasca, Tex.; nominated, 
; confirmed, 54 
Yon Sidney E., E^ be postmaster at Monroe, Mich. ; nomi- 


846; confirmed, 5176. 

„ William, to be postmaster at Lawrence, Nebr.; nomi- 

nated, 4976; DUE ur 5510. 

to postmaster at North Branch, Minn.; 
nominated, 2658 ; — — 4977. 

Zellars, William Al to be jene at Freeport, Ohio; nomi- 


nated, 2659; con 8 
ged George D., to be postmaster at Lampasas, Tex.; nomi- 
jr, to be lieutenant commander in Navy; 
confirm 


Worthing, Ray B., "to be 


1186; M CAE mr 
88 up y 


142. 
to be Postmaster at Westplains, Mo.; nominated, 


EXHIBITS. See Import DUTIES. 
EXLINE, ADAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21110). 
EXPATRIATION OF CITIZENS AND THEIR PROTECTION ABROAD, 
amend act relative to (see bill H. R. 1991*). 
EXPERIMENT (schooner), pius of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
of (H. 1289), 
EXPERIMENTAL GUNS. See ORDNANCE AND ib ite ea 
EXPORT TRADE. See also IMPORTS AND EXPORT: 
Estimate of appropriation for promotion of ti. Doe. 1470), 899. 
EXPRESS BUSINESS. 
Remarks Lo. House d to dones. 770 received by railroad com- 
panies express com es, . 
Statisties relative to rates T 717. 
EXUM, LANDON SEWARD, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S, Doc. 794), 2299. 
Ee ME for labeling, marking, and tagging of (see bill H. R. 


Map MENS A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15201, 


FAIDLEY, WILLIAM M., pension (see bill S. 7282). 
FAILURES. See BUSINESS FAILURES, 


FAIR ART Htm. o of Court of Claims on claim of 
owner of ( ), 44, 76. 


A W. (a Representative from New Tork). 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 


Bills and t resolutions introduced 
Case, Elizabeth A.: to increase pension (see bill z R. en 
Case. Elizabeth À. W.: to increase pension 


Cook, Lorilia M.: to pension (see bill H. R. dete. 1485. 

Dunmore, Richard: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 9941), 199. 
Grant, Eliza A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20658). 1153, 
Grant, Elizabeth A.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 10942), 


199. 
aa pag William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20915), 
Peckham, Henry: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21242), 
M gun Martha W. P.; to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20910), 


: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21168), 2270. 
Wood. Tile YE : to increase pension (see bill H. H. 21275), 2827. 


ks by, on 
n e N. X. E building, 5225. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAY Vor 
warner t bats SOME M. (a 3 from North Carolina). 
Votes e ue YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
way 620 A. (a Representative from Washington). 


Pet d eos d papers, pre D RAN from 
Citi viduals, 4 
Societies and associations, 1094, 3080, 4889. 
State legislatures, 3924, 5226. 
Remarks by, on 
Actual homesteaders on lands contested by rallway companies, 81. 
Alaska school lands, 4545, So 5487. 
Government merchant marine, 
Indian appropriation bill, 819, 881. 882. 
Industrial alcohol (Append 
—— Fo pope Speeches „ 8692. 
McKay, Peter: relief of, iit. 
National 9 575. 
Sundry ip dco DA Me building, 3119. 
Woman suffrage (Appendix, 83). 
Votes of. Scc TEA ANDA ay VOTES. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


— - 


FALES, rye X m report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
FALL, ALDERE B Senator New Mevico). 
e from ) 


ted conferee, 4951. 
Amendments offered M. ve 


Deficlency appropriation —— 
poe bill, 4972, 5073. 
priation bill—preda animals, 4574. 
tural appro ation —ͤ— 1 
m forest reserves, 450 
appropriation bill—Mexico, 4274-4283. 
onsite d party government, 3705. 
Deficiency ess ham bili—ciaims of A citizens, 5099, 
Indian app an D 4825, 4826, 4827, 4829, 4 , 4901, 
4904, , 4918, 4930, 4932, 4933, 
> 4966,- 4969, 4970, 1 EAL 5069, ston’ 5072, 
5073 86, 59, 5100. '5161, 5 
Choctaw and Chickasaw rolls, 5406 


935, 4940, 4941, 4942. 


or m 1 75 " 112 appropriation bill—Panama 


Flathead irriga 
ee. executiv 
ego ds 4110, 415 
Rules of . araen llin st f Senators, 3324 
om a ce o a 
Votes of. See nate comand ling a 
e ANIN M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17478, 


FALLON, WESLEY F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 860), 2836. 
FALLS, JAMES W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


FAMINE SUFFERERS. See DROUGHT AND Famine SUFFERERS, 
FANCHER, JAMES A., increase pension (see bills S. 337, 6980*). 
FANEUIL HALL. See BOSTON, Mass. 

FANSHAW, AARON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20287). 
FARIBAULT, MINN., donate condemned cannon to (see bill S. 5495*). 
FARLEY, 210 AMIN F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19454, 
FARLEY, JENNIE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20506, 21037"). 
FARLING, CHARLES G., — (see bills H. R. 20548, 21089*). 
FARM ANIMALS, statistics value of, 2257. 


Statement ‘concerning ng slaughter of animals on account of the 
foot-and-mouth 


FARM CREDIT. See 3 Fixaxen AND COOPERATION, 
FARM CREDIT BUREAU. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARM-LAND BANKS. See NATIONAL FARM-LAND BANKS, 

FARM LAND CREDIT BUREAU. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION. See NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
FARM LOAN BOARD. See FEDERAL FARM Loan BOARD, 

FARM LOANS. See AGRICULTURAL FINANCE AND COOPERATION. 

FARM PRODUCTS. See AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

FARM WOMEN’S BUREAU. See DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
FARMER, HORACE L., increase pension (see bills S. 6312, 6980*). 
FARMER, ROBERT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18414, 19545*)., 


FARMERS' CONVENTION, = PAUL, MINN., memorials relative t 
proposed legislation for the benefit of farmers, 468. said 


a. ZA. GRAIN DEALERS' . OF NORTH 
emorial remonstrating again: TO} 

on exportation of agricultural products, 2546. S 

FARINO Po MO., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S, 


FARMS, remarks in House and statistics relating to ownership and op- 
eration of (A 132). 
Statistics relative to (Appendix, 295-311). 
FARNHAM, J. A., increase pension (see bill S. 7393). 
FARNSWORTH, SARAH A., pension (see bill H. R. 21135). 
FARR, Feu R. s Representative from Pennsylvania). 


à 
Bills R ond joint e introduced 
oyed: to provide for (see bill H. R. 21609), 5495. 


Whea 420 57 flour : to issue provisional embargo on (see bill H. R. 
PAD —— Fame lutions offered 

Food products: in relative to E pla consumption, and 
Pi EA won gm of (see Eo Joi), 1 23. 

and 

SUN: d d individuais, 3 293 1587. 2928, Sees, 3617, 5495. 

Societ he, 431, 2857. 28 2928, 3080 
Remarks on 

Food 


d'acstion — 
9 mare’ t mL marine “2024, 343) 
Natlonal prohibition, 601. are 5 


lyania cal affairs, 4073, 4070. 
Personal nia, porii 4121. 
Woman sufrage, 1461. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
FARRELL, J. A., address on business conditions in United States delly- 
ered by, 3514. 
FAULKNER, WILLIAM R., pension (see bills S. 4329, 6981 “%). 
FAUX, CHARLES E., pension (see bill H. R. 19816). 
FAY, ANNA B., increase pension (see bills S. 6068, 7213*). 


FEAGANS, WILLIAM H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 812), 2836. 


FEATHER RIVER, CAL. makin riation for improvement of 
(see IVE, R. 19546, 19530). b " 
Report of of War on survey of (H. Doc. 1460), 730. 


FEDDERLY, EVALINE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16035, 
20562*). 
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FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF POST HOADS, report of joint i 


committee on (H. Doc. 1510), 2082, 2099, 2993. 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST, incorpo- 
rate (see bill S. 6111*). 
Petition relating to immigration, 331. 
FEDERAL. COURTS. See COURTS OF UNITED STATES, 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. See EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES, 
FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, article by 
ford relative to assumption of risk under friats 413). 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, amendments in Senate and House to 
create, 5013, 5061. 


Wann COMMISSION, create (see bill H. R. 


FEDERAL RESERVE. BANKS, address by Charles G. Dawes on. subject | 
of, 
up y e delivered by Charles 8. Hamlin on subject of (Appen- | 


Bills to amend act to establish Cae ei 6505* ; H .R. 15038*). 
Bill to amend act relative to acceptances 

bill H. R. 15038*). 
Bill 2 prohibit: insolvent banks from receiving deposits (see bill 


i to allow member banks to subscribe a 
their capital 5 18800. of a foreign banking insti- 
tution ne 

Data relating to ee and utility of the banking and cur- 


rency syst 52 
Joint Femniution C —— tion of the Federal re- 
serve bank in E Res. 399). 


Letter of Mo perdi relative to se incident to 
the Dr 2 m t "bonds 5 the Federal 
reserve a . Doc. , 485, 

Remarks in House and correspondence BRIE 1979-1996. 


banks ( 


Resolution te to “appotat Peoaimittoe — inve — a of the 
money trust in the (see 

Resolu a to print pa r ende rites 82 in the 
Senate on the reserve ee (see 8. 566*). 


Text of House resolution 
tigate influence of the money trust in organization of, 1993. 
FEDERAL. RESERVE BOARD, SUN . peg of (H. Doc. 1523), 2431. 
List of names of members of, 
FEDERAL STATUTES, remarks in e relative to codification and 
revision of, 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, a oe of members of, 4306. 
Address of Joseph E. Davies e Chamber of Commerce 
oe United States m subject of (Append, 491). 
Bill to create (see bill H. 20697 
Bill to amend act m -— bill H. R. 20848). 
Remarks in —— on su tried — for, 3502. 
Remarks im House reiative to salaries of members of, 4875. 
FEILD, TONAS L., letter relating to sale of merchant vesesels, 


FEIN, JOHN W., relief (sce bill H. R. 20754). 
FEINDT, HENRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15179, 21037*). 


(see H. Res. 591*). 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. Sec WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
FENNER, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill S. 6947). 
FENTON, ADOLPH, relief (see bill H. R. 21521}. 
FENZLE, HELEN, pension (see bill H. R. 20612). 
Ran UR: 44100. 251. E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 

c. , 

aan. oe L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
FERGUSON, MARCUS E., increase pension (see bills S. 5453, 6980*). 
FERGUSON, ROBERT L., increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20914). 
FERGUSON, SARAH A., increase pension (see bills S. 4344, 7598*). 
aha) eee C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15818, 


FERGUSSON, HARVEY B. (e Representative from New Aezico). 
en 
Leave of absence granted to, 1065. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
China: to supplement 1 
States court for 
Llewellyn, Frances 
Remarks by, on 
New Mexico mineral sprin; 
Stock-raising homesteads, 
VOTES OF. 


legisation, s relative to United 
(gee bil 277. 

bow relief (see m H. H. 21513), 4165. 
444, 445, 446, 447, 

1807. 


06, 
See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


FERMENTED LIQUORS, amend law relative to measuring for internal- |: 


revenue purposes of (see bill H. R. 21480). 
9 PROF. VON, apt from article entitled “ Transfer of the 
Flag” written by. b 
FERRÉ, AUGUSTE, relief of estate (see bill S. 6951). 
FERRIN, FRANK, relief (see bill 8. 6777). 
FERRIS, HARRIET L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19480). 
FERRIS, ROBERT R., increase pension (see bill S. 7478). 


PERE Attended, e (a Representative from Oklahoma), 
en 
Appointed conferee, 5440. 
d teller, 5441. 
airman Committee of the HN. 655, 158, 4672, 4745, 4869. 


Leave of absence nted to. 
Bills — 2 oink resolutions Aa "by 
Abbott, Lillie R.: to.pension (see bill H. = 20479 


Burns, Martin L.: to pension (see bill H. R 138030, 185 163. 


Edward P. Bu- | 


in comnection with (see | 


limited amount of f 


No. 696 to appoint committee to Inves- } 


FERRIS—Continued. 
Bills one joint resolutions introduced by 
William M.: to increase pension (see bills H. R. 20372, 
20887). 736, 1532. 
1 i entries: to validate certain (see bill H. R. 21122), 


* 2 to increase pension Bs oe e ME is R. NS N 
Le ng, Witam: to pension DXX LONG: 
Nilsen, Halvor: to issue patent 8 026 bill 3), 
Oklahoma: for fencing of Indian (see ui" EA R. 


20777), 1379. 
Public lands: giving contestants preference right to purchase 
abandoned en 9 rsuant to a successful contest proceedings 
Bprage. Willen ib te pence bill H. R. 19863), 163. 

ragg, m (see * 

W. Board of Domestic Missione, 


Reformed Church of 
— relief (see bills H. R. 20872, 20615), 1008, 1093, 
otions cog ers offered by 
Bill H. R 581685 wee — papers relating to, 4233. 
Potens one ‘papers presented by, from 
State ere 2827. 
9 
an appro tion bill — rural credits (Appendix, 646). 
Tasks school lands, 5487, 5488. 
American Academ of Arts 2 Letters, 3820. 
Bacon, Augustus O.;: death 
Contracts under n erre aks 1 85 440. 
Coosa River, Ala. — 2194. 
Creek Indian 
District of Arr d appropriation bill—Gallinger Hospital, 
Enlarged homestead, 4550, 3 5170, 2:0 7 
Entries under act of 3 
Exchange of lands with flA v . —.— 443. 444. 
Fort co gg eo RM Na Reservation, 2198. 
Goodwin, of, 
Grand Junction, Colo, water suppi, 8810, 3811, 3812, 3813. 
Guthrie, Okla., land title, 3818. 
Homestead enirymen Lr a N ow 8816. 
Indian appropriation bill 888. 895, 898, 899, 988, 
. Be 999. ToS. 1199. 


124 
— —— Missi: 1212, 1213, 1215, 1216-1258, 1259, 
5442. rhe 8 š 1 


o or gas lands, 
Oklahoma school tricts, 941, 942. 
Post Office appropriation dul hew legislation in, 426. 


rural er dan 
Rocky Mountain te ark, 1804, 

Shoshone Indiam el 3800. 

Stock-raising homesteads, 1808, 1809. 

Me o eg ronal homestead entries, 3819, 3820, 4547, 4548. 

orts made 

ommittee of 3 

Enlarged homestead bin H. R. 1698; km 1474), 5180. 
Comit ue on the Public lands: 

Enlarged homestead (Re t. 1338), 
Methodist University o cR ( opt, 130 urs 3078. 
Pensacola, Fla., land opta. 1507, 1 
Validating certain homestead entries 51 1 us. 3018. 

| Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


| FERRY, JOHN A., relief (see bill H. R. 12896*). 
| FERENME EE JOHN H., ALIAS JOHN WILLS, relief (see bill Sẹ 


R 


t 


FEININGER, ADOLPHUS, referring claim of estate to Court of Claims |; 


FESS, SIMEON D. (a Representative from Ohio). 


Attended, 10. 

"€: —— MD of Washington's Farewell Address by 
Bills and pint resolutions introduced by 

c James: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21555); 

Chance, Jean M.: to n (see bill H. R. 8 78. 


Cole, Charlotte: fo pension o bill H. R. cer atu 
dup? me Michael: to increase penslon (see bill H. R. 19856), 


irr cond Mary A.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 19858), 
oos Joseph M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21308), 


Johnson, Daniel : to pension: im bill H. R. 19674), 78. 
McCrelght, ' oMatihew H.: increase pension (see bill H. Ry 


s, Jacob: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20708), 1277. 
er, Stephen J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20253), 


Mountjoy, Robert: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19763), 


RN ; to increase pension (see bill H. R. Men 103. 
Sawin, : to um (see bill H. R. 19855), 
Smith, Clara E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20709); 


1211. 
Stemble, Staley F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19859), 


Supinger, Jacob: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 2936), 8 

re Luther 8.: to increase pension (see bill H. 20051); 

Wilson, Gilbert: to pension (see 2 H. R. 20707), 1277. 
Petitions and papers sented by, 

Citizens and individuals, 136. 104. — geh 487, 1009, 1485, 
2081, 3981, 4165. 4243, 4680, A889, 

104, 293, 431. dar, 1009, 1094, 1324, 


Remarks by, on 
American Academ p^ 


of Arts and Letters, 3823, 3824. 
Anglo-American 


uation (Appendix, 405). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bilis.” 
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FESS-—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
District of Columbla half-and-half system, 144. 
——-—— joint committee to consider, 4861. 
European war—international situation, 4035, 4036. 
Government merchant marine, 3898, 3899. 
Immigration— Belgian immigrants, 1586. (Appendix, 88.) 
negro exclusion, 1134. 
-———-— veto message, 3068, 3009, 3073. 
McKinley, William: life of, 2731, 2732, 2733. 
National prohibition. 597, 598. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2731. 
Norrh Pole discovery (Appendix. 058). 
President's speech at Indianapolis (Appendix, 204). 
Seventh Ohio congressional district (Appendix, 853). 
Sixty-third Congress—political subjects (Appendix, 565). 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—budget system, 3587, 3588, 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg national parks, 3515, 
Virginia Military Institate: relief of, 5476. 
Woman suffrage, 1472. 
Reports made by. from 
Committee on Education: 
National university (Rept. 1433), 4445. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


FICKAS, WILLIAM C., increase pension (see bill S. 7339). 
FIELD, HER S report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
70), ^ 


FIELDING, CLARE D., pension (see bills H. R. 19460, 21089*). 
Ea ERAS report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 761), 


FIELDS, WILLIAM J. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
ttended, 10. 
Bille and joint resolutions introduced by 
Chesapeake & Ohio Northern 1 Co.: to allow them to 
bridge Ohio River (see bill H. R. 19428), 12. 
Cooper, Spencer: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20950), 


Downey, James C.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20956). 1679. 
Herndon, Alexander: to pension (see bill H. R. 20949), 1679. 
wk oa James W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20951), 


Income tax: to refund certain penalties assessed in connection 
with (see bill H. R. 21489), 4077. 

Luman., Charles: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20953), 1679. 

McCracken, William C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
20952). 1679. 

Rice, R. F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21267), 2772. 

Tham neon. Angeliner: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20954), 


IL 

Wilhoit, E. B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20955), 1679. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

Cook, Frederick A.: tendering thanks of Congress to (see II. 

Con. Res. 60), 3616. 

Remarks by, on 

Big Sandy River improvement, 1875. 

Immigration, 1132. 

North Pole controversy (Appendix, 330). 

Pension appropriation bill—foreign pensioners, 4007. 

Woman suffrage, 1479. 
Reports made by, from 

ommiftee on Military Affairs: 

Donations of cannon (Rept. 1331), 

Skinner. John O. (Rept. 1466), 505 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


FILDES, JOHN, JR., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15117, 19545*). 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. annual report of Secretary of 
Treasury on state of (H. Doc. 1261), 43, 75. 

FINANCIAL CONFERENCE. See PAN AMERICAN FINANCIAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


FINCASTI.R. VA. donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 
5495*) 


FINCH, DUANE D.. report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1573), 3211. 
FINDLEY, LUCINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19670). 
FINEREN. WILLIAM W., relief (see bill H. R. 15680*). 
FINDET AMD E. (a Representative from South Carolina). 
en de 


Appointed conferee, 5425. 
Chairman Committee of tbe Whole, 1358. 
Petitions and papers presented by. from 
Citizens and individuals, 2028, 3154, 3446, 3693, 3924, 4680, 
4889, 5058, 5495, 5529. 
Societies and associations, 2928, 3838, 4342. 
Remarks by. on 
Grand Junction, Colgo., public building, 1773, 1774. 
International Engineering Congress. 939. 
Jersey City, N. J., old post office, 933. 
Joint Committee on Parcel Post, 5527. 
Lyman County, S. Dak., lands, 940. 
Post Office appropriation bill—obscene publications, 818. 
— rural mall carriers, 827. 
Seymour, Ind., post-office building, 931. 
South Carolina district judge, 5191. 
Western district of South Carolina, 3822. 
Votes of. Ree YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
FINLEY, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19717). 
FINNERIN, PATRICK P., pension (see bill S. 1803, 0981*). 
FINNEY, FRED, pension (see bill H. R. 19206, 21089*). 


FINNEY ORO E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
141 . 


2536. 
T 


FIREARMS regulate interstate commerce in (see bills S. 7686; H. R. 
2182 


Remarks in Senate. statements, and statistics relative to results 
of carrying of, 4084. 

FIRST ARIZONA INFANTRY. pension certain Indian soldiers who 
served in (see bill II. R. 21588). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD INDEX. 


FISH, HAMILTON, letter relative to neutrality of United States 
toward belligerents during the Franco-Prussian War (1870) 
written by, 1782. 


FISH, SILAS H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19671). 


FISH AND FISHERIES, amendment in Senate to increase appropria- 
tion for maintenance of vessels under direction of Commissioner 
of Fisheries, 3929. 
Bill to establish a lobster-rearing station on the Atlantic coast 
o bill S. 4725*). 
Bill to establish fish-cultural stations on Columbia River (see 
bill S. 4854* 


Bill to establish fish-hatching station on Saginaw River, Mich. 
(sce bill H. R. 21532). 

Bill to amend laws for protection and regulation of fisheries of 
Alaska (see bill II. R. 21607). 

Bill for investigation of damages to fisheries by predaceous 
fishes and aquatic animals (see bill H. R. 16477*). 

Letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting report on the 
otter trawl fishery (H. Doc. 1519), 2269. 

Memorial of Legislature of Arizona favoring establishment of 
fish hatchery in said State, 3927, 3982. 

Memorial of lature of Oregon relating to salmon and other 
food fishes in the Columbia River, 4683. 


FISHER, CATHARINE ANN, pension (see bill H. R. 20772, 21089*), 
FISHER, JAMES W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20768, 21089*). 
FISHER, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13905, 19545*). 
FISHER, JOSEPH A., increase pension (see bills S. 7442, 7598*). 
FISHER, MARY M., pension (see bill H. R. 20826). 

FISHER, URIAH, increase pension (see bill S. 7374). 

FISHER, WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21061). 
FISK, ARCHIE C., increase pension (see bills S. 6423, 7598*). 
FISKE, B. A., letter relative to experiments with the Isham shell, 2883. 


FISSEL, ADA SHUMAN, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 871), 28306. 


FISSEL, HENRY, cen of Court of Claims on claim of estate of (S. 
Doc. 184), 2299. 


FITCH, ANNA S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19877). 


FITCH, JOHN, remarks in House and historical data relative to steam- 
boat invention of, 4329. (Appendix 534, 576.) 


FITCH, SAMUEL M., relief (see bill H. R. 10122*). 


FITZGERALD, JOHN J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 1128, 4414, 5222. 
Appointed on committce to wait on President, 11, 20, 5519. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Appointed teller, 3421, 3479. 
Ca to the Chair, 3211. 
Amendments offcred by, to 
Deficiency appropriation Lill, 4878. 
Legislative, executive, and m a 
Navy appropriation bill, 2755, 2874, 287 
Tost Office appropriation bill, 816, 817. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: to continue appropriations for (see 
II. J. Res. 441), 5515. 

Postal Service: to amend law relative to exclusion of obscene 
matter from mails (see Lill II. R. 20644), 1153. 

Post Office Department: to continue appropriations for (see H. J. 
Res. 440), 5515. 

Reclamation’ Service: concerning estimates and expenditures for 

Weds CH. J. se 438) ve 

otions and resolutions offere 
1 rS to, 166, 485, 3211. 3444, 3481, 3616, 3692, 4679, 
802. 
Payne, Sereno E.: on death of (see H. Res. 673), 136. 
Recess: for, 136, 
„„ 3 to ough ee 662), 11. 
ns and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and Individuals, 125, 1094, 2173, 2828, 3693, 4554. 
Societies and associations, 43, 79, 618, 1094, 2203, 2773, 2828, 
4554. 


, 0n 

Agricnltural appropriation bill, 4868. 

Appropriations (Appendix, 725). 

Army appropriation bill, 2120. 

Battle Mountain Sanitarium, 3610. 

Change of reference, 266, 267. 

Colombia: payment to, 480. 

Condemned cannon, 5195, 5196. 

Deficiency appropriation bill, 4630, 4631, 4673, 4745, 4786, 4869, 
pU 4876, 4877, 4878, 4879, 4882, 4884, 4885, 4880, 


4. 
Star routes, 4879. 
Washington Market Co. rentals, 4876. 
District pen ee appropriation bill—Gallinger Hospital, 
4665, i 
District of Columbia half-and-half system: joint committee to 
consider, 4858, 4559. Ae 
East River and Hell Gate, N. Y., improvement, 477, 478. 
Ericsson, John: statue of, 457. 
Executive department buildings, 3502. 
Folding speeches, 400, 401. 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 482, 483. . 
Government merchant marine—conference report 5205, 5206. 
Interior Department building, 3427, 3430, 3431. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—assistant 
engineers, 226. 
census of agriculture, 325. 
3. 230. 


ion, 4793, 4794. 
i 2M. 


ropriation bill, 4703. 
, 2877, 2914. 


mileage, 232, 233. 236. 
——— Panama Canal celcbrat 
subtreasuries, 241, 242 
— surveyors general, 313. 
Meade, George Gordon: memorial to, 457. 
Merritt, Edwin A., jr.: death of (Appendix, 899). 
Mexican situation, 479, 480. 
National defenses, 101, 103, 101. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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FITZGERALD-—Continued. 
Rema by, o 
Navy appro riation bill, 


2749, 2750, 2751, 2754, 
2874, 2875, 2876, 2811, 2922, 2923, 2924, 2925, 2 20 28. 

aeronautics, 2874, 2816, 2811, 2818, 2880, 2881, 

PEDIR 3115, ino: 

plucking board, 

purchase of materials, 3150. 

transports, 3141, 3142. 

New York City assay office, 931, 932. 

Omaha, Nebr., collector of customs, 63. 

Panama Canal opening, 3469, 3470, 3471. 

Payne, Sereno E.: death of (Appendix, 807). 

Post Office 8 bill 

new legislation in, 427. 

onaren publications, cU ern 

printing o ge stamps, E 

rallway mail pay, 776. 

ution to cover. 5515, 5525, 5526. 

President and Interstate Commerce Commission, 3498, 3499. 

Public UA reg 3155—3161. 


ZUR M bios bi 481. 
B ir emen civil : lati on bi Win dibi. i12 3448, 3458, 
undry appropr ^w 
3459, 3403, 9416, 34 $480, 3481, 3483, 3503, 
3500, 3508, 808, 3516, 3579. 3590 3720 3608, 
3614, 3615, ; 3664, 3675, 3691, 3092, 3740, 3747, 
3748, 3753, aro” 3155, 3756, 3757, 3198, 4986. 
Alaska railroads, 3676, 3077, 3678. 
Arlington memorial f suppi 3599. 
"Benicía, Cal., 


aboe plague, 3416, 3477, 
budget system, 
serra of 35. 150.5 and 5 3443, 3444, 3448, 


449, 3455. 
Sot 8657. 


—.—. of Mines 
Coast Guard, 
Customs Service, $463, 3464, 3465, 3466. 

——— estimated expen itures and revenues, 3471, 3472, 3473. 
fish hatcheries, 3744. 

Frankford Arsenal, 3506. 

Government wharves. 3440. 

Grant memorial, 3 

Howard Universi 7. 8890, — V sous 

Immigration Se 3747, 
manufacture of b ee $193. ” 8154. 
medical inspection of aliens, 8415, 3476. 
money laundry machines, 8458. 

Panama Canal accounts, 3756, 3757. 


Panama Canal Railroad lenses, 3156. 
passenger carrying vehicles, 844 er bear 8450, 3451, 3453, 


p hysical valuation of 8 

rovidence Hospital, 3603 3605. 

public buildings, 3207, 3210. 3413. 3415, 3410, 3417, 3418, 
23, 3424, 3425, 3420, 3427, 3428, 3429, 3430, 

3431, 13482, 3439, 3440, 3441, M 3480. 


Public’ Service, gini, 3415 
reclamation projects, 5666 5968. 3670, 3013, 3014. 
Revolutionary War Ber. Sh 412. 
Secret Service, 3456, 3457. 
widow of Justice Lurton, 4412, 4413. 

Treasury deficit, 3439. 

Urgent eficiency appropriation bill, 479—485, 2079. 

Wire IS Ire for UMEN waters, 133, 184. 

api on made 
ommittee of ends: 


n appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21546; Rept. 1503), 
Urgent 220880. appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20241; Rept. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21318; Rept. 1471), 


Committee on Appropriations : 
Deficiency appropriation bill (bill H. R. 1 8 8 1440), 4527. 
n appropriation bill (bill H. . 2149 Rept. 1410); 


Employees of Senate - oue: resolution to pay salaries on 
Dec. 22 (Rept. 1243), 4 
sri civil . "m (bill H. R. 21318; Rept. 1365), 


Mee NOE appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20241; Rept. 


Votes of. e YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


FITZHENRY, LOUIS (a Representative from Illinois). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Navy appropriation bill, 2914. 
Remarks by, o 
Boy 88 of America. 5493 
Discovery of North Pole (Appendix et 
Navy appropriation seg DRE boar 2914, 2915. 
Votes of. ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
3 EDWARD, increase pension (see bills II. R. 18265, 
FITZPATRICK, SOPHIA, pension (see bills H. R. 17060, 19545*). 
Mte neus oe increase pension (see bills H. R. 15307, 
FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. See INDIANS, 
FIVEMILE RIVER HARBOR, CONN, réport of Secretary of War on 
' survey of (H. Doc, 1419), 3 329. 
FIVE PER CENT RATE CASE. See RAILROADS. 


FLAG oue ir Ad nrticle by Jasper Yates Brinton relativa 
rotection of, 94. 


„ 35 
pill toopi prohibit unlawful use on foreign vessels (see bill H. R. 


Correspondence relative to use by British merchant vessels of, 


8 h delivered by Representative Martin, of South Dakota, 
Pit the New York Hippodrome on subject of Append 455). 
Verses by Marion Watkins entitled “ Our Flag” (Appendix, 489). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


| FLAGSTAFF, a purchase site for public building at (see bill 


FLAHERTY, MICHAEL, papers withdrawn in House, 4670. 
FLANDERS, SUSIE S., increase pension (see bill S. 7634). 
FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS; MONTANA, 


FLATHEAD RECLAMATION MEME, Vm TES Ps with- 
drawals made in connection with (H. Doc. 1217), 40 
* of commission on investigation of (H. Doc. 1215), 40, 


FLAVORING PRIUS AD 03e DE to spirits used in manufacture of 
(see bill H. R. 12303 

FLAX, remarks in House iride to culture and uses of, 2325. (Ap- 
pendix, 264.) 


FLAX 288812 f. 2 D MACHINES, refund duties on (see bills S, 

FLEMING, GEORGE I., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20077). 

FLEMING, LOUISA, pension (see bill H. R. 20240*). 

FLEMING, LYDIA M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19827). 

FLEMING, SOPHIE, AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on 
claim. of (H. Doc. 1637), 5494. 

rnm + ee increase pension (see bills H. R. 15676, 


FLESHER, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19736). 
FraTCHE  ARNER W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16698, 


9 8 U. (a Senator from Florida). 


Appeintea eain Nn. cir A. 4680, 4007, 5102, 5171. 
le on rural credits 281. 53 
Credentials ies dy dg 
Amendments offered 
Merchant marine: ilk 157 
substitute, 1062, 194 
River and harbor appro priation bil 
Bills and joint resolutions 


6856) for Government ownership of— 
2310, 2588, 3252, i 
y 625, 5121, 5125. 
uce. ' 
2 Etta Adair: to pese pension (see bill S. 7180), 


11 
Citrus canker: to — emergency caused by disease known ag 
(see bill S. 6779), 17. 
Miller, Fernando: to Increase pension (see bill S. 7138), 902. 
National farm-land bank system: to provide EE esta! lishment, 
operation, and supervision of (see bill S. 7184), 1158. . 
Steamboat- 8 Service: for wee of 11 supervising 
tors in (see bill S. i 
for p U 7. of certain — inspectors in (see Dit 


Suwannee | River, pid to allow bridge across (see bill S. 7888) ¢. 


Tawas, Mich.: to e portion of lighthouse reservation at 
(see bill S. 6780), , 
Motions and resolutions Pew E i 
bsent Senators: to comp 2 attendance of, 3279. ' 
Adjourn: to, 2251, 2891. 
American merchant . to print address by William G4 
McAdoo on (S. Doc. 713), 1330. 
Australia: to print article on prope 
ship lines in (S. Doe. ), 5 
Fur seals: to print report on (8. Doc. 980), 5252. 
Hodges, Le od print article on orga tion of city governs 
men 
McAdoo, lam G.: print address bec the Chamber off 
Commerce of the United States (S. Doc. 950), 3 J 
Nery mak Ie for further conference on bur S. 5259 to estab« 
8 
Ocean transportation: ra mn inquiry relative to increase in (sed 


to print report t relative sS (S. Doc. 673), 032, 2272. 

President's message : e ada 

n e rint E EM ín rate case document, 5102. 
ecess : 

Rural edits: ^ brat i Senate Doeument No. 380 on (see S. Res, 


508) 
Sergeant at Arms: to puns repor of (S. Docs. 638, 639), 81. 
Petitions and papers presented by, Ir 
and associations, 201, 3082, 3618. 


Government-owned steam« 


Remarks by, on 
dede Sparo riation n 4501, 4522, 4523, 4569. 
~ gricultu reports, 4511, 4512. 
reral purt ee 326, 5327. 


tanning 4501. 

Alleged use of Seu funds, 24. 

American seamen—conference , 4782, 4733, 4734. 

Business conditions (Appendix, beri 7 

Government merchant marine, 9045 06, 9 09-0190. 
1061, 1062, 1099, 1100, wee 1106 ye rA 2000, 
2012. 2015, 2088, 2091, 2098, 2446-24 2477, n 27914) 
2954, 2955, 3369-3873, 3401 $402, 3403, 3709, 3710 
5298, 5303. T 

editorlals on subject of, 1158. 

Immigration, 641 52. 

Indian ap ropriation bill, 4915, 4916. 

Indians o Ca 


rates: Dexia de» pa atent 'to, 5067. 
— 5 by, 4082. 


National Academ my T REP aH 
Ocean fretet ti — b S 2640, 3086, 3 


Point of — — . 2582. 
PE it d 

ocumen 
5 424 1. 8171. appropriation bill, 3708, 5121, 5122, 5125, 
River and harbor lump-sum reo onan 5505. 
Rules of ae utions coming over, 3998. 
Rural credits, 1 


See History of Bills.“ 
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FLETCHER—Continued. 

Remarks by, on 
Secretary of Treasury: letter and address of, 3864, 3800. 
Shipment of naval stores abroad, 1015, 1016. 
Shipping bill telegrams, 3618. 
Ships of belligerent nations, 2942, 2943, 3779. 
Shortage of vessels, 3991. 
Supervising steamboat inspectors, 5355. 
Suwance River, Fla., bri 3113. 
Urgent deficiency approp ition bill—citrus canker, 920, 921, 

Reporta made by, . 
ommittee of confere 

American seamen (bill 8. 136), 4560. 
Committee on Commerce: 
Assistant steamboat in F (Rept. 838), 
East River and Hell Gate. MET TR opt. 959), 2991. 
Government merchant ins Y ept. ui 251. 
Moore, Thomas, and others (Rept. 1013), 4 AN 
Omaha, Nebr., collector of customs (Rept. 844), 333. 
mive ang, anhor appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20189; Rept. 
te 
Safety of life at sea—House amendment to pu 000 s 901. 
Supervisin. 8 inspectors 1 75 831, 173, 3985. 
Tawas, Mich., lighthouse reservation (Rept. 8360 pE d 
Vessels for Coast and Geodetic Survey (Rept. 819), 1150. 
Committee on Military Affairs 

Chandler, William c (bill S. 2854), 2302. 


Committee on Printing 


"Agricultural Cooperation and Rural 9 in on "t: reso- 
lution to print Doc. 214 entitled (S. Res. 507), 

American Instructors of the af: resolution to Dane. 7 
ings of 8 meeting of (S. Doc. 986), 5148. 


of (S. Doc. 988), 5 
Federal MAI act: 
nay votes in Senate on (see S. Res. 566), 5 
Grand Army of Republic: resolution to print journal of (H. Con. 
Res. 56), 5252. 
* International As at ms 
entitled (S. Doc. 987) 
National Academy of 
(8. 89), 5147. 
“ Preferential ballot”: 
Doc. 985), 5357, 


Publie printing and binding "(Rept. 904), 1487. 
3 credits: resolution to print S. Doc. 380 on (S. Res. 508), 


S of Senate: ntn to 288 report on property and 


5 e print 1 of yea - and - 


resolution to print manuscript 
oa: resolution to print report of 
resolution to print manuscript entitled 


stationery by (8. Doc. 628), 10. 
resolution to pd ‘statement 8 pee and expendi- 
tures of Sena (S. Res. ; 8. Doc. 


“The National Archives ™ : r to print l en- 
titled (S. Res. 523; S. Doc. 717), 2302. 
“The Old . Senate * UD print manuscript entitled (see 
8. Res, 565), 
Votes of. See VR HU NAT VOTES. 


YLNICHEBS. » F., letters relative to shortage of officers and enlisted 
in Navy, 2114, 2895. 


E JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 20268). 


FLETES ae W., increase pension (see bills S. 6694, 7228, 


FLETCHER, LOUISA M., increase pension (see bills S. 7355, 7509“). 
FLIGHT, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19563). 


FLINT RIVER, GA., remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
improvement of, 1673 (Appendix, 220). 


FLOOD, ELLEN, pension (see bill H. R. 20113). 


FLOOD, pent 5 (a Representative from Virginia). 
ttende Š 
Appointed conferee, 4867. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Central and South America: to extend invitations to Govern- 
ments of, to appoint representatives to attend a 5 
v re of Treasury at Washington (see H. J. Res. 
), 2. 
Norway: to authorize mW of indemnity to Government of 
(see bill H. R. 21138 202. 
Moro and resolutions offered by 


i8 ourn: to, 4164. 
rkeeper of House: to equalize salaries of two “ cloakroom 
men in department of — H. Res. 695), 1093. 
Petitions and papers presented. by, from 
Citizens and in dividuals, 73 
P 5 2927. 
Remarks b 


Diplomatic and Consular appropriation n 4121, 4122, 4123, 
4153, 4154, 4155, 4156, 4157, 161, 4162, 
4163, 4164, 4213, 4215, 25. 4217. 4219, 4220, 4222, 
4223, 4224, 4232. 4800, 
Consular Service, 4213, "vd 
——— Mexican Boundary Commission, 4157, 4158. 
Panama Exposition, 4219, 4220, 4222, 4232, 
BEL rd commission, 4223, "4224, 4225, 4226, 4227, 
Foreign . and China, 4054. 
Fur-seal legislation, 2962. 
Improvement of foreign ‘service, 1777, 1779, 1780, 1781, 1782, 
1783, 1784. 1785. 
Niagara River report, 3739. 
Sale of poison in Chinese consular districts, 4539, 4541, 4542, 


454. 
Thanks of Congress, 5417, 5418. 
Virginia Military Institute: relief of, 5473, 5474, 5476. 
a vie made by, from 
ommittee of tonference : 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21201; 
ept. 1496), 5216. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


FLOOD—Continued. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Diplomatie and sonar appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21201; 


ept. 1324). 
International bz . Congress (Rept. 1252), 782. 
Pan American Financial Conference (Rept. D QUIS. 
Pan American Medical Congress (Rept. 1409), 383 
Practice of pharmacy E 3 of poison in E districts in 
China (Rept. 1311), 220 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 1 


FLORIDA, remarks in Senate relative to apjropriation for relief and 
civilization of Seminole Indians in, 4915. 


EEOBEDA (9 18927 M Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION an editorial relative to the mer- 
chant marine, 1158. 


FLOUR, 218400 tax on mixed flour (see bills S. 7682“; H. R. 21453, 


Bill to A provisional embargo on wheat and wheat flour 
(see bill H. k. 21442). 
Joint resolution to appoint joint committee to investigate fluctu- 
ations and control of price of (see II. J. Res, 411). 
Papers relative to experiments with wheat four and mixed 
our (Appendix, 137). 
FLOURNOY, CHARLES H., increase pension (see bills S. 6855, 6980*). 
FLOYD, ARTHUR J., issue land patent to (see bill S. 5497*). 
FLOYD, JOHN x x Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 
Appointed pr 4654. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Kk : DE relief of governor E State of (see bill II. R. 


21059), 191 
Coop, Melissa A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21340), 3154. 
Eureka 8 d ATE 3 to increase cost of public building at (see 


errr William R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21061), 


Gallager, Mary J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21428), 3692. 
Ozark and Arkansas national forests: to reinstate certain home- 
stead entries in (see bill H. R. 21057), 1917. 
Public lands: IPAE ng for — homestead entry in certain 
cases (sce bill H. R. "510. 58). 1 

Walters, 75 to Increase peision (see bill H. R. 21543), 4445, 
Petitions and papers presented. by, fro 

Citizens an individuals, 24 , 2828, 3154, 3838, 5220. 
Remarks by, o 

Chicot ina: Desha Count Ark., judicial district, 3820. 

Georgia district ju 

Judicial code amen 9 282, 283. 

Removal of causes, 5183. 

Standard barrel for fruits, 1083 

Steubenville, Ohio, court, 269, 270, 271, 272, 275. 
air cent made by, from 

ommittee of conference 

Georgia district judge ` (Rent. 1457), 4981. 

Committee on the Judiciary 
Bartow County, 'Ga., judicial district {R vw. 1278), 1532. 
rry and Evans ‘Counties, Ga.. judícial district (Rept. 1347). 


District judge, district attorney, and maru for western dis- 
trict of South Carolina (Rept. 139 d 


Judicial code amendment (Rept. 1346 20820 
Judicial code amendment (Rept. 141 i. 1164. 


New TME district guse (Rept. 1412 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

FLOYD, SARAH J., pension (see bill H. R. 21263). 

FLUKER, CALHOUN. AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on 

claim of (S. Doc. 630), 16. 

FLYE, SUSAN J., increase pension (see bills S. 5898, 7402*). 

FLYNN, JOSEPH F., pension (see bill H. R. 3771*). 

FLYNN, MARY A., increase pension (see bills 8. 5421, 7598*). 

R E., increase pension (sec bills H. R. 11148, 


FOLEY, JEREMIAH C., increase pension (see bills S. 6891, 7597*). 
FOOD FISHES. Sce FISH AND FISHERIES, 
FOOD PRODUCTS, resolution of inquiry relative to production, con- 
sumption, ‘and exportation of (see H. Res. 701). 
FOODSTUFFS, prevent manufacture, sale, or transportation of maca- 
roni spaghetti, vermicelli. and noodles containing artificial 
coloring matter (see bills S. 7403; 0810). 
Bill to regulate exportation of.(see bul H. R. 20118). 
Bill to prevent gambling In (see bill H. R. 21357). 
Statistics relative to production and consumption of food prod- 
ucts (Appendix, 201). 
FOOD SUPPLY DEPOTS, petition of the Socialist Party favoring estab- 
lishment of (Appendix, 358). 
FOOSE, GEORGE C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19035, 20562*), 
FOOT, LAWRENCE, increase pension (see bill II. R. 20288). 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, E 1 appropriations for arrest and 
eradication of (see bills S R. 20190). 
Bill to ascertain the real value of stock destroyed on account of 


(see bill S. 7740). 
Estimate of deficlency appropriation for eradication of (H. Doc. 


183), 11 
Memorial of legislature of Indiana relative to quarantine of, 2 
Memorial of legislature of Iowa for investigation of, 3540. 


Remarks in House relative to appropriation for the arrest and 
eradication of, 


* Remarks in Boy relative to appropriation for arrest and eradi- 


cation of, 4521, 

Report of work of BORN of Animal Industry in connection with 
eradication of, 8. 

Resolutions to investigate (see S. Res. 490, 518*). 

8 relative to slaughter of farm animals on account of, 


See “ History of Bills,” 
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FORAGE CROPS, amendment in Senate relative to distribution of 
appropriation for investigation of insects affecting, 2840. 


FORAKER, ALBERT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 11885, 20643*). 

FORBES, EDWIN, increase pension (see bills S. 6813, 7566*). 

FORBES, MARY J., increase pension (see bills S. 1806, 7566*). 

FORBES, SIMILDE E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1605), 3763. 


FORBS, THOMAS B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15393, 19545*). 
FORCE, MARY M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21362). 
FORD, ei report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 776), 


FORD, 


FORD, 
FORD, 
FORD, 
FORD, ! 


FORD, WILLIAM L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20374). 
FORD, WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14852, 20643*). 
FORDNEY, JOSEPH W. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on 5 committee, 137. 
nem ments offered by, 
gricultural ap teen bill, D 


Bis . joint resolutions introduced by 
Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw Railroad Co.: for relief (see 
bill H. R. 21408), 3536. 
Hasler, Joseph: to increase pension (see bill I R. 20 90 617. 
Ray Jay C.: to increase pension (see bill H. . 20438), 
Sa, M River, Mich.: to establish fish-hatching station on (see 
. R. 21532), 4341. 
Roh 1 on 
Agricultural appropriation bill Forest Service, 
Beet and cane sugar industry, 5455, 5456. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3217. 
Tariff—business conditions-—sugar, 4313-4318. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
FOREIGN-BUILT VESSELS. See VESSELS. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES. 
NAVIGATION, 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, making it unlawful to promote in United 
States revolutions in (se bill S. 6905 
Bill to prohibit unlawful use of fos of United States on vessels 
belonging to (sce bill H. R. 21 ). 
bog sg cgit relative to sale and shipment of American cotton 
Pape er relative to national-defense Sg of Great Britain, 
Australia, and Switzerland (S. Doc. 796), 2310. 
Statistics relative to navies of (S. Doc. 631). 
FOREIGN DECORATIONS AND trate es allow Mrs. R. 8. 
Abernethy to ac FE (see bill H. 18572 
Bill to allow Clyde S. Ford to accept ‘(see bee pill in. R. 15418*). 
Bill to allow P. II. Uberroth and Carl Johannson to accept (sec 
Bill S. 1304*). 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF UNITED STATES. 
SULAR SERVICE, 
Wen to American women married to (see bill H. R. 


Bill protect rights of foreigners in United States (see bill 
H. 20196 


CLYDE S., allow him to accept foreign decoration (see bill 
II. R. 15418*). 

JAMES, increase pension (see bills II. R. 18914, 21037*). 

JAMES FRANKLIN, relicf of estate (see bill H. R. 19786). 

JOSEPH M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21552). 

he RO report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


2345, 2351. 


Sce COMMERCE AND 


See DIPLOMATIC AND Con- 


FOREMAN, 2 increase pension (see bills H. R. 16807, 195457). 
FOREST, MARINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19889). 
FOREST RANGERS, relief of certain (see bill H. R. 21081). 
FOREST RESERVATIONS, amendment in Senate to lease spaces for 
summer homes in, 2992. 
Annual EE of National Forest Reservation Commission (8. 
Doc, 661), 489, 627, 631, 2355. 
Article relative to forest policy for Texas, referred, 
Bill repealing section 4 of act providing for entry of elke 
lands in (see bill H. R. 21272). 
Bill granting to El Paso & Rock Island Railway Co, right of 
way for. pipe lines through Lincoln National Forest (see bill 


8. 

Bill to Sete ilish forest reserve in the Red Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion, Minn. (see bill S. 7179 1 

Bill to provide for use of certain spaces for recreation purposes 
in (see bill H. R. 17780*). 

Bill to reinstate certain homestead entries in =a Ozark and 
Arkansas national forests (see bill H. R. 21057). 

var ree to 3 er National Forest, Colo. (see bills S. 

. ‘ 
Latter oi Secretary of Agriculture relative to bill (H. R. 17780) 
Eons: for use of certain spaces for recreation purposes in, 


Remarks in Senate relative to disposition of moneys received on 
account of cooperative work in forest investigations, 4500. 

Remarks in Senate relative to creation of the Red Lake Indian 
Forest, Minn., 4918. 

Statistics relative to, 2336, 2345, 2346, 2347, 2348, 


FOREST Sorat react decision of 8 of Treasury 3 year 
908) relative to printing for, 3459. 
Estimate ot genden appropriation for general expenses of 
(H. Doc. 1239), 40. 
Remarks in House concerning, 2146, 2332-2360. 
FORREST RED ARK., amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
erection of post- -office building at, 4684. 
FORSHA, DAVID R., increase pension (see bills S. 4114, 1213*). 
FORSYTH. Sia erect public building at (see bills S. 7734; H. R. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


| FORT ROBINSON, NEBR., making a propriation for a highwa 


FORSYTHE, DAVID, pension (sce bill H. R. 19723). 
ph il ty ARTHA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20580, 


FORT ASSINNIBOINE, MONT., survey of lands in abandoned mili- 
tary reservation at (see bill S. 655*). 

FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS., annual report of DURO and other 
affairs of military prison at (H. Doc. 1418), 

FORT MISSOULA, MONT., amendment in Senate Mene appropria- 
oo for purchase of tract of land for use as target range at, 

FORT NIOBRARA, NEBR., making appropriation for highway, across 
military and timber reservation at (see bill H. R. 20195). 

FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS, 

FORT PECK RECLAMATION PROJECT, ret of commission on In- 
vestigation of (H. Doc. 1215), 40, 44, 248, 

across 

military and timber reservation at (see bill H. R. 20690). 


FORT TOTTEN, N. DAK., amendment in Senate to increase ap) 
priation E5 support and education of Indian pupils at 1 55 
school a 
n to donate condemned cannon to Indian school at (see bill 


FORT WORTH, TEX., erect public building at bills S. 1545*; 
H. R. 21300). » x M vd 


FORTIFICATIONS. Sce ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS. 
FORTNEY, NANCY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20797). 


FOSTER, 210315) HAM S. increase pension (see bills H. R. 9281, 
FOSTER, ANNA M., increase pension (see bills S, 5725, 6980*). 
FOSTER, ELIZABETH R., pension (see bill H. R. 210506): 
FOSTER, JOHN A., pension (see bill S. 7430). 
FOSTER, JOHN J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19495). 
FOSTER, MARTIN D. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 10. 
Chairman es ig rg t the Whole, 179, 225, 303, 3810. 
Amendments offered b 
Diplomatic and bons OD pian bill, 4218. 
Indian pene denos bill 
Sundry civil ap ropriation bill, 3660, 3662, 3663, 3664. 
qut 3 waone. introduced by 11 
rassie, omas: to increase pension (see b E R. 19477), 13. 
Clark, Ellen Hammon : to pale si (see bill H. aeo 2838 
Cochenour, J. S.: to increase pension (see bui H. 5130039); 


Dyer, Mary A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19675), 
hes NETT Bennett €.: to remove charge of CERA (see bill 


044). 199. 
Grant Tübal: to remove charge of desertion bill 
20161), 379. dd fue cia e 


Gray, Nancy M.: to increase pension (see bill H, R. 19472), 12. 
us 8 to remove charge of desertion (see bill 


Kuntz, Jacob: to pension (see bill H. = 3 
McConnell, Robert: to pension (see bill 10474), 
McGregor, Thomas: to pension (see bill it R. P 13. 
Schmadel, 1 to pension (see bill H. 76), 13. 

: to increase pension (see Em "n R. 19473), 


Tarte William H 
White, Maria E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19471), 13. 
Wirth! Sarah E.: nsion (see bill H. R. 19943), 199. 5 

Motions and RD offered by 
Manual and digest: to — 9 755 R Res. 694), 1006. 
Petition nee aoa A nalviduah al 4380 1784 98 
zens an du: 8 15 2531. Pa 4889. 
Societies and associations, 380, 1598, 2537, 488 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill, 2360, 2361. 
Army appropriation bill, 2102, 2103, '2122. 
Contracts under reclamation acts, 448. 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, 4218. 
District of Columbia M CON E gen bill, 160. 
Gallinger Hospital, 
Indian Speen bill, Ss 
1310, 1 
Indian 'depredation dems 937. 
Indian mineral lands, 454 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—census of 
agriculture, 358. 
mileage. 
ME paman pie and mine safety stations, 5182. 


887, 894, 980, 981, 984, 986, 


(Appendis, 


Post Office nd Interstate bill, 771. 
President and Interstate Commerce Commission, 3488. 
Princeton—U. : bell of, 938, 939. 
Radium-bearin ores 2424. 
River and har PR Ingo bili—surveys, 1907, 1908. 
Tennessee River im Does egt op 1860, 1801. 1807. 
Rural credits, , 055. pou 5.) 
Steubenville ono court, 2 271, 275. 727 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 3744, 374 
Bureau of Mines, 3660, 3661. 3662, 3003, 3064, 3665. 
gas and 8 investigations, 4986, 4987. 
municipal hospitals, 3605, 3606. 
a ee 3438, 
Reports m 


OLTUA on a and Mining: 
Colorado coal strike (II. Doc. i630), 5216. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 


FOSTER, MARY E., increase 3 (see bill S. 7346). 
9 A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16421, 


FOSTER, SARAH, pension (see bill H. R. 18674. 195487). 
FOSTER, SARAH C., pension (see bill H. R. 21559). 


See “History of Bills.” 


FOSTER, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20714). 
FOUNDATION FOR PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACH, dis- 
solve (see bills S. 7410; H. R. 212367). 
Letter of Theodore Roosevelt relative to disposition of fund 
as nucleus for, 2304. 

FUNTAIN, JAMES I., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21047). 
FOUNTAIN, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 6500, 7213*). 
FOUST, ORINDA SARAH, pension (see bill H. R.. 21373). 
FOWLER, ARTHUR W., relief (sec bill H. R. 18197*). 
FONDER: oo M., increase pension (see bil H. R. 16703, 


a a 5 ete apie (a Representative from Illinois). 
en 
Amendments offered by, t 
Navy appropriation bill, 2763, 2764, 2766, 2768, 3135. 
River and harbor appropriation Bi d 1875, 1876, 


Bills_and joint resolutions introduced 
Dew ment of Labor: providin for. & bureau of the unem- 
pond ed in (see bill H. 21331), 
DAR PU J.: to pension (see bui II. R. 21263), 2772. 
ne William: to increase pension (see bill H. R, 21265), 
Gage 1 . E.: for relief (see bill H. 10TA) 124. 
to increase Fete ok (see bill H. R. 19584), 


ay hie James: 


268871679 Samuel E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Pensions: to "eng act granting, for 141.71 by including 
soldiers in Indian war (see bill Aon 19744 
Enter, Flossie 7 : to pension (see b fll H. 212064). 2772. 
Scheetz, Frederick M.: 2 cu MR bill H. R. 21388), 3482. 
Petitions and pa nit resente: Pal 
M = alviduais, 1324, 3154. 
Remarks c o 
Agri tural . T lands 27284. 2238 
ring -off lan 
Forent opo que 
rural credits, 50 682. 
Weather Bureau, 2249, 
Grand Junction, Colo, water e upr 19. ym 3813. 
Income tax—sixteenth muc. ment, 4234 
Indian appre lation To; 
Life-Sayi ervice, 1 
Ma sparta jus 187 
umee; r im 
Navy 9 bill, Peeve 3130, m, 3144, 5215, 5210. 
—— Armor- guru shells, 2103, 2764. 
powder, 2766, 
plucking board, 290 9.2 
purchase of materials, 3150. 
Pension appropriation bill—foreign pensioners, 4067, 4068, 
Post Office appropriation bill—mail —— 0875 a 19, 820. 
Shawneetown, III., harbor 8 18 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—Bureau of e. 3604. 
Tariff and revenue, 4233 
The unemployed ( Appendix, 8 833). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY V 
FOX, EDWARD B., relief (see bill 8. 7004). 
FOX, LOTTIE X., increase pension (see bills H. R. 3628, 20643*). 


FOX, vm uu 2 E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


FOX, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16384, 19545*). 

FOX, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16689, 19545*). 

FRAHM, SOPHIA W., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 17428, 19545*). 

FRAILEY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21265). 

vienne ear im D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
4 „* 8. 

FRALICK, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15482, 21037. 
FRANCE, extract from instructions issued by minister of marine on 
application of international law in case of war, 3716. 
FRANCE, ALICE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18697, 20643*), 
FRANCESCO, PETER, pension (see bill H. R. 21163). 
FRANCIS, WILLIAM B. (a Representative from Ohio). 


nded, 
Bills and joint ‘resolutions introduced by 
9 0 Martha: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20209), 


Glaspy, Mary E.: to increase penne (see bill H. a 2906803, 838. 
Heney, Dora: to pension (see bill H. R. carota AE 
norm, Dixon M.: to increase pension (see Dill K. R. 20481), 


Hewey, Dora: to pension (see bill H. R. 20254), 486. 
1 MCN James to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20616), 
1 


agner, Peter: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 3 ae 
ag. 4063 to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 
Zano 1 to erect monument to (see bill H. R. a 


Remarks. by, 0 
Revisio if the laws, 4746. 
Steubenville, Ohio, court, 271, 272. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


FRANCEN, EDAD letter on subject of neutrality written by (Appen- 
x, . 


FRANK, DAVID, increase pension (see bills S. 5901, 6980*). 
FRANK, MARY A., pension (see bill S. 7521). 
RAN RD ARSENAL, PA., letter of Secretary of War suggestin: 

z prs items us be melu er 925 sundry civil 5 pill 

relating to (S. Doc. 947), 3 
Petition relating to the bonus se at, 4295, 4364. 

FRANKFORD ARSENAL ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
letter relative to the so-called bonus system for work in navy 
yards (Appendix, 315). 
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FRANKLIN, SAMUEL, JR., increase pension (see bills S. 6765, 6812). 


FRANZMAN, PETER, rt of C CI 1 
1650). bape” report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


FRASER, CESARINE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10900, 19545*), 
FRASIER, JULIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19209, 20562*). 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, amend act to fix postage on publica- 
tions issued by (see bill H. R. 210 094). 
Bill to create reserve force for national defense from among mem- 
bers of (see bill H. R. 21508). 
FRAUDS, prevent, prohibit, and = frauds in interstate and foreign 
commerce (see bills H. 20529, 21005, 21090). 


ca at aes oN VER, donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


FRAZIER, ELI, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16128, 19545*). 
FRAZOR, MARY, pension (see bill S. 7205). 


FREAR, JAMES cv (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 1 
Amendments Sites by, t 


River ae appropriation bill 1588, 1589, 1501, 1592,. 
substitute for, 1915. 
Remarks by, on 

Army engineers, 1714, 1716, 1717. 

National prohibition (Appendix, 30). 

River and harbor appropriation € 182-195, 190, 1588, 1589, 
1590, 1591, 1592, 1593, 1594, 1645, 1647, 1649, 1650, 
1651, 1664, 1666, 1670, 1671, 1672, 1673, 1674, 1675, 1676, 
1677, 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1710, 1711, 1712, 1713, 
1714, 1716, 1717, 1727, 1728, ey DM "Y 1850, 1857, 1858, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1881, 1889, 1890, 1891, 
8125 1893, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1500. 1018. (Appendix, 223, 

Rural credits (Appendix, sd 5 

Sundry civil inp tiation: bill—river and harbor appropriations, 
3195, 3196. 


Votes of. See YXEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
FREDERICK, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill 8. 6841). 
FREDERICK, ELMER E., pension (see bills H. R. 5248, 21089*), 
FREDERICK, GENERAL P., pension (see bill S. 7287). 
FEEDER TEM H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
A 33 increase pension (see bills II. R. 17501, 


9 cane C., merease pension (see bills H. R. 13252, 
FREDERIC TS) MO., donate condemned ennnon to city of (seo bill 


FREDRICK, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills S. 6841, 7213*). 
FREDRICKSON, ETHEL, AND OTHERS, relief (see bill II. R. 21577). 
FREE, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9772, 20502*). 
FREEDLE, A. W., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20703). 

FBREDNAR E. SAVINGS & TRUST CO., annual report of (H. Doc. 


FREEDMAN'S HOSPITAL, letter of Secretary of Interlor transmitting 
129) 4 of appropriations for maintenance of 4H. Doc. 
Letter of 83 of Interior transmitting annual report of 
expenditures for subsistence, etc., at (H. s eee 75. 
Letter of Secretary of Interior transmittin rt of receipts. 
and expenditures on account of pay patients ‘ae 15. 


FREELON. LOUISE P., increase pension (see bills II. R. 17407, 
20643*). 


FREEMAN, MINERVA, increase pension (see bills S. 5765, 6980*). 
FREEMAN, RHODA C., increase pension (see bills S. 6277, 7598*). 
EDEN er 8 C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16334, 


FREIGHT RATES. See OCEAN TRANSPORTATION ; RAILROADS. 
ERO iov donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S, 


FRENCH, BURTON L. (a Representative from Idaho). 
Attended, 10. ^. 
oint resolutions introduced by 
Cross : to extend franking privilege to 
(see bill H. 21093), 2080. 
Coeur d' NES Tdaho : to increase cost of public building at (see 
bill H. 4,109908), 199. 
€ : granting land patent to (see bil H. R. 


: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19585), 
: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ur 22. 
5 Thomas: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 1 5 


Postal Service: to amend act ber woe matter that may be a 
mitted to second-class mail privileges (see bill H. 210943; 


2080. 
Sappi n. vim B.: for relief (see bill H. E RU 190); 
Trout, amin N.;: to increase pension (see b . 21190 


2365. 
Vane, nuam for relief (see bill H. R. 21106), 2081. 


Petitions and resented by, from 
Citizens Ler individuais, 4351 
State "ewe des n 


5 of lands in the State of Oregon, 444. 
Phosphate—rock deposi 0. 
33 (Appendix, 398). 
Reports made 
ittee th Publie Lands : 
Nort rth Dakota 8 eo (Rept. 1463), 4888. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOT 
FRENCH, DAVID A., increase nere (see bill H, R. 19503). 


FRENCH, LLEWELLYN W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 813), 2836. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.“ 
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FRENCH, VIENNA B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. GALLINGER—Continued. 

727), 2298. Amendments offered by, t 

Claims: bill (8. 6120) for allowance of claims reported by 
Court of Claims, 

Deficiency appropriation “bill: 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. See COURT OF CLAIMS. 
FRENYER, DENNIS, relief (see bill H. R. 19946). 
FRESHOUR, ANDREW C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21284). 


FRESNO COUNTY, CAL., relief of desert-land entrymen in (see bills 
S. 6974; H. R. 20035). 


FREY, JACOB F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18646, 195457). 
FRIEND, TAYLOR B., increase pension (sce bill H. R. 21483). 


be itt n report of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
of (H . 1317), 77. 


FRITCHER, SIMON Ya Lado. (see bill H. R. 20030). 

ERITTS, PETER M, increase pension (see bills S. 6044, 6980*). 
FROST, WILLIAM N., pension (see bill H. R. 20175). 

FRUIT, Dur G., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 766), 


FRUIT BARRELS, fix standard for (see bill H. R. 4899*). 
FRUIT BRANDY. See DISTILLED SPIRITS. 
FRUITS, amendment in Senate making appropriation for investigation 
of fruit-rot disease, 2657. 
Amendment in Senate to increase appropriation for control of 
ts of orchard and other, 3086. 
Bill to fix standard barrel for (see bill H. R. 4899*). 


FRY, THOMAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20598). 

FRY, ZIBA, increase pension (see bills S. 7420, 7598*). 

FULFORD, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills S. 6566, 7566°*). 
PULLERS — 8 C., remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


FULLER, MARONI N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20366). 
FULLER, MARY E. pension (see bill H. R. 19538). 
FULLER, WILLIAM, pension (see bill H. R. 21409). 


FUNKHOUSER, MARIAH WILLIAMS, increase pension (see bills 
H., R. 19390, 20562*). 


FUQUA, WILLIAM H., relief of estate (see bill S. 7607). 

FUREY, Georgianna G., pension (see bill S. 7579). 

FURRIER, JENNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 19718). 

FUR SEAL. See SEAL FISHERIES. 

FUR-SEAL SKINS. See SEALSKINS, 

GABBARD, HENRY B., pension (sce bill H. R. 21366). 

GADDIE, MARY F., pension (see bills S. 1021, 6981*). 

GADDIS, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills S. 6610, 6980*). 
r remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


GAFFNEY, BRIDGET, pension (see bills H. R. 6088, 210897). 

GAGE, DAVID A., pension (see bill H. R. 20381). 

GAGE, SQUIRE L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19489, 21031*). 

GAGE, T. E., relief (see bill H. R. 19764). 

GAGER, JOSEPH, pension (see bill H. R. 21573). 

GAHAN, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20278, 21004). 

GAINAN, EDWARD J., increase pension (see bills S. 6347, 7212*). 

GAINES) 5 280 V., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc 
„ 200. 


GAINES, SUSANNA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21055). 
MAINE EL let donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 


GALENA RIVER, ILL. amendment in Senate for survey of, 2304. 
GALLAGER, MARY J., pension (see bill H. R. 21428). 

GALLAGHER, ANDREW F., to pay (see H. J. Res. 424). 
GALLAGHER, JAMES, pension (see bill S. 7567). 

GALLAGHER, JAMES E., pension (see bills H. R. 12523, 21089*), 
GALLAGHER, JULIA, pension (see bill H. R. 20156). 

Mae e increase pension (see bills H. R. 6311, 


pM e , (a Representative from Illinois). 


„ 

Amendments offered b 
Immigration : bill 1 R. 6060) to CE 1142. 
River and harbor appropriation 157 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Chica, cy III.: to erect buildin ee use of customs barge service 

at bill H. R. 21351), 3211. 

Marks, EAE for relief (see bill Ë R. 21438), 3693. 

Petitions and papers presented by 
Societies 05 associations, dus ™ 

Remarks ona 
Chicago, HM breakwater, 1884, 2415 ines 1897. 
Immigration —Belgian immigrants, 1 152. 

negro exclusion, 113 

veto message, 3038. 
Immigration conference report, 1632, 1033. 
National prohibition. 583. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


GALLAHER, CHARLES L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 725), 2299. 


GALLIGAN, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill S. 7472). 

GALLINGER, JACOB H. (a Senator from New Hampshire). 
Attended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 2272, 4447, 4483, 4684, oo 
Appointed on committee to wait on President, 
Appointed on funeral committee, 139. 
Credentials prentar, 2. 

Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural app ropriation bi bill, 4520, 4590, 4591. 
control of diseases of forests and trees, etc., 3550. 
examination, survey, and acquisition of lands, 2657. 


, 26, 5505. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


3 stamps, 5099. 

expenses of William P. Jackson, 

District of Columbia appropriation bill; gs "appointment of joint 
select commit ee a3 report to Congress relative.to - 

tion in, 1332. 

appointment of bt select committee, 1565. 

funded deb 

Merchant marine: iP (S. 6856) for Government ownership of, 

- 1011, 2590, 2591, 3986. 

Ea Office appropriation bill: injured employees in post offices, 


War claims: bill (a. 8846) to pay, 5318. 

Bius ss ene joint resolutions r by 
nter, po ghey Fy for rellef (see m S. ROT RAE 
Lol ns, Mary F : to pension (see bill S. 7589), 3. 
District of olumbia : ©. 5 board of ty regents 
of (see bill S. 6957), 2 

Dudevoire, Edward: to 3 eres ene, iy S. 1408), 2303. 

Ferrin, Frank: for relief (see bill S. 6777 

Fletcher, John W.: to increase pension PN Win E 6094), 5. 
to increase pension (see bill S. 
Gardner, Ellen C.: to jncrease pension (see MN 5 04034); 436. 
Gilson, Allen P.: to increase pension (see bill S. 81), 635. 
Hobbs, James F.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 730 Ys 1601. 
Holt, Susan E.: to increase pension (see bill S. 66 tees m 
Horne, Augustus P.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7033), 436. 
erc le Helen D.: to Increase pension (see bill S. 7493), 

265) 


Lunn, Olive: to pruon (see bill S. 7276), 1541. 
Osborne, Lucy V to increase pension (see bill S. 6959), 251. 
Pan-American Medical Cond to inue Cone Governments 
to send delegates to (see S. J. nes. 210 
Perkins, Emma: fe rare (see bill S. boss), 
Pettengill, Daniel : to increase pension See eo bin S. 7265), 


148 
Robeson, Katherine B.: to pension (see a 8. sins 2303. 
Tarif: to repeal act to reduce (see S. J. I T 211), 869. 
Tariff board: to Seg A see bill S. 7123), 8 
Woodward, Charles : Eo. pension ae bin s. 7494), 2656. 
Motions and resolutions of fered by 
Adjourn : to, 1765, 3956. 
Burton, Theodore E.;: to print address before po * of 
Commerce of the United States (8. Doc. 949), 3 
“Development of American Ocean Mail Service p American 
Commerce ": to print Senate document entitled, 869. 
"m Mrs. Thomas S.: expressing sorrow of Senate at death 
of (sce S. Res. 515), 1183. 
Messenger — for appointment of (see S. Res. 561), du 
Minority 8085 orse: for appointment of additional (see S. Res. 


for payment of additional (see S. Res. 510), 636. 
v 5 tendering thanks of Senate to (see 8. Res. 571), 
5 
Water power: for consideration of bill (H. R. 16673) to provide 
for development of, 3379. 
Petitions and papers presented by from 
Citizens and Individuals, 231, 294, 383, 434, 033, 2299, 2655, 


Societies and associations, 4, 251, 383, 434, 490, 962, 1486, 1599, 
1703, 1842, 2099, 2655, 3545, 3920, 4555 4813. 
Remarks by, 0 
"Additional. messenger boy, 5505. 
Agricultural sporeptiation . and White Moun- 
tain land purchase, 4591 
Dry Farming Cong 4583, 4584. 
eee POST." 4518, 4520, 4587. 
predatory animals 
printing of re oet. 4511, 4512. 
————— seed distribution, 4569, 4510, cy 
timber from forest reserves, 4501, 4502. 
conference report on, 5324, 8325 
Alleged use of Mexican funds, 3, 4, 21, 22. 
Approval of Journal—amendment to rules, 3538, 3539. 
a vio He, bill—stop-watch system, 4315, 4340, 4341, 


Aen resid D 6. 

Bacon, Àugustus O.: death of, 302. 

Broussard, Henr F.; article by, 2992. 

Commission on District half-and-half system, 4397. 

Constitutional Re aa inferiority, 82, 97, 224. 

Convict-made 

Diplomatic e Consular appropriation bill, 4728. 

District x Columbia ap 880.1852. bill, 1397, 1398, 1399, 1401, 
1403, 1404, 15 1552, 1748, 1751, 1152, 1753, 1754, 


1756. 
Anacostia River Flats, 1555. 
M ae h School site, 1557, 1558, 1560, 1561, 1562, 


1563, 161 

hospital buildin , 1552. 

milk suppl 

District of Columbia half-and- PES tem, 1113, Hb 1115, IN 
1125, 1162, 1165, 1173, 1174, 1170, 1179, 
E 1332, 1334, 1337. 1343. 1344, 1353, 1554, 1390, 1561; 


District of Columbia prohibition, 1688. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 

General legislation on appropriation bills, 1739. 

Goodwin, Forrest: death of, 4891. . 

Government merchant marine, 905, 900, 907, 913, 914, 1099, 
1100, 1104, 1107, 1765, 3228, 23102324, 2306-2307, 
2549-2575, "3236, 3237, 3407, 5940-3952. 

appropriation bills, 3251. 

——— coastwise shipping, 4010. 

Faneuil Hall IK oe 

filibustering, 2030. 

xr dr 48, 9, 53, 82, E» 97, 211, 256, 257, 258, 647, 744, 


Indian appropriation bill, 4902, 4937, 4938, 
See “ History of Bills.” 
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BALLINGER Continued. 
begs — LA 


^ 8 
ph F.: death of, 1288. 

Labeling ja patio of goods, 3085. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial N OR bill—canvass 
of manufacturing estab lishments, 8 
Limitation of aes 
Navy ue me rag cade e gy Poe 
pee ing board, 4688, 

rtsmouth (N. H.) Ww, 5 2 4713. 


New Hampshire prohibition, 1 
Nica tion: statement relating to, 2308. 


vision of the Journal, 
Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3314, 3320, 


previous question, 3940-3943. 
unlimited debate, 3724, 3725, 3738. 
Shipment of naval stores abroad, 1 1014. 
Skinner, John 


^ 0.:m of honor to, 3701. 
Suspension of rules, 1508, 1682, 1686, 1687. 
Thornton, J. R.: letter from, 
Urgent deficiency "ce cap d bill—citrus canker, 921. 
Veader, Ten Eyck De Witt: relief of. 
Wages on fore American 1 ships, 3087, 3991, 4681, 4803. 
War claims, 5290, 5291, 5292, 53 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 


GALLIFOLIS. OHIO, report of Court of Claims on claim of African 
Methodist Episcopal Church at ts: Doc. 631), 16. 


GALLIVAN, JAMES A, (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered by. 
Immigration : bill i o R. 6060) to regulate, 1142. 
Bills and jcínt resolutions introduced 
: Boston, Mass.: to erect public bull at (see bill H. R. 19429), 


Brown m J.: to extend letters patent to widow (see bill 
H. R 21372). 4889. 
vai tion: to amend laws relating to (see bill H. R. 20148), 


Penal Code: to amend section 212 of (see bill H. R. 21183), 
Postal Service : to amend laws relating to (see bill H. R. 20780), 
for relief (see bill H. R, 21524), 4242, 


1 
Reynolds, Augustus G.: 
Petitions and papers 
Citizens and irdividuals, 380, "018, $ 2365, 3693. "as UN 5058. 
Societies and associations, 618, 2740, 3080, 3537, 4079, 5058. 
Remarks ae. an 
Immi, gration, 1129, 1130, 3015-3026. 
litera test, 1139. 
National prohibition, 581. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


GALLOWAY, MARY A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19858). 
essere! 88850. H., increase pension (see bills S. 7358, 7598*; H. R. 


GALLUP; WILLIAM H., inerease pension (see bill H. R. 20199). 


GALVESTON, E amendment in Senate relative to width of 
ment of roadway and sidewalk new sea wall at, 2027. 
nt in Senate relative to provement of Galveston 
endi 2027. 


ent in Lag for survey of Galveston Harbor and Gal- 


Channel 
3 in House relative to appropriation for improvement of 
Galveston Channel at, 1726. =) 


R RIVER. amendment in Senate making appro- 
priation for improvement of, 902. 


GALVIN, WILLIAM E., pension (see bill H. R. 21472). 
GAMA, DORGCIO DA, extend thanks of Congreses to (see S. J. Res. 


GAMBLING. See FOODSTUFFS, 
GAMBOA. See PANAMA. 


GAME PRESERVES, amendment in Senate relative to setting aside 
lands for, 2942. 


GANADO IRRIGATION PROJECT. See INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECIS. 
GANS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10974, 19545*). 
GANUNG, JANE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20434), 
GARAGNON, LENA, relief (see bill H. R. 21576). 
GARD, WARREN je Representative from Ohio). 

' Attended, 


ey, James P l Ust of first lieutenants of 
Cavalry (see bili in Fae 1227 
er rier and papers presented by, from 
State 8 3924. 
Remarks by, o 
Army 53 bill—aviation service, 2106. 
5 10817 0 Art 27 2072. 
oun o, court, 
Disposal = Army overcoats, 5515, 5510. 
Reports made b 
Committee on Mine Judi 
Boy Scouts of America {H 
Dayton, Alston G. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- aT oro 


GARDEN CITY, KANS., increase a riation for public building at 
(see bills S. 7188; H. R E * 


GARDINER, GEORGE, increase ip (see bill H. R. 21010). 


t. 1362), 2982. 
1490), 5493. 


GARDER. AUGUSTUS P. (a Representative from Massachusctts). 
Arvo P^ Sue n 137. 


Am 3 offered by, t 
my appropriation bill, 2104, 2108, 2123, wre 2133. 
Re appropriation tilt Sac 
pro on 
Bills ond aint Leer il ntroduced LA 
. Res. ), 124. 


to increase H. J. 2 Mor — thet 
organizations of the mobile a at r 
maxim strength ( bill H. R. 2 98 
Broadie, Frank B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 197 ), 124. 
Coast frie d TA to inerease authorized strength of (see 
Cooper, E : to —— (see bill H. R. 20162), 


William P. P. R.: to increase pension (see bill H. 1. 205 20373), 
Hines, Lorenzo B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19864), 
Jensen, Carl F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19945), 
nope Frank Henry: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 20439), 
Smith, Vanzandt E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20163), 
Webber, William G.: 19765), 124, 


appropriation bill: to 5 with instructions, 2135. 
in relative = and 


cations : range of guns 
mounted in (see H, 


Fortifications appropriation 698), 1093. to recommit with instructions, 


4443. 
Tetitious and pa 5 : 


Societies and — — 
State legislatures, 5 


Additional prin i 


5 s su zT 
aviation Mr BUT 1 05 2107, 2108. 2135. 
field artillery, 
national detaan; 2600, 2061. 
4340, 4416, 4417, 4431. 


er eit b E 25, 1428 4450 2 


20, 4422, 442 
39, 4440. 
(Appendix, 668.) 
Government merchant m 


t defenses, 4322—4325. 
Fortifications inquiry, —— 
rine—conference report, 5204, 5205. 
Immigration, 1128, 1130, 1131 1141, 1142. 
veto message, 2973, 2074 2975, 3073, 3074. 


12387 
$154, 3212, 4079. 


p 


Immigration conference rei 

National defenses—Army and spo 99-103, 104. (Appendix, 

Nas 2 riation bill, 2663, 2687, 2688, 27 
* 52702. 2105, 2766, 2768, 2905 2818. 2876, 28 U Sh 


acronautics, 28 
battleships,” 3114, 3115, 3116. " 


rpedoes, 2768. 
= of interned ships—State Department, 2806, 


Rodgers, Frank Henry: relief of heirs, 5518. f 
Rules of 9 4756. 
“ What ails the Army?” (A 
“What is the matter n the 000 Navy? e 164). 
Where are our guns?“ 
Votes of. See YAL ANANAS vores” 


GARDNER, ELLEN C., increase pension (see bills S. 7034, 7402*). 
GARDNER, ISRAEL A., increase pension (see bill S. 7451). 
GARDNER, JAMES J., pension (see bills H. R. 10351, 21218*). 
R L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14375, 


GARDNER, NATHAN D., pension (see bill H. R. 19789). 

GARGANO, R., relief (see bill H. R. 21352). 

GARHEART, HENRY A. papers withdrawn in Senate, 2305. 
GARLAND, BENJAMIN, pension (see bill H. R. 20663). 

GARLAND EDUADO; report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


GARLICK, ELLEN, increase pension (see bills S. 6521, 7566*). 
GABLACE, | taal G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18320, 


MARKER OMM T (a Representative from Teras). 
{Chairman Eomaia — aS Whole, 35, 99, 142, 177. 
t solutions offere: 
xe rer Ter, n relative to conduct of collector of customs 
at (see H. Res. 672), 124, 4212. 
mee none, i operator: for employment of additional (see H. Res. 
Pet and pa, 


ers rom 
itizens and individuals, is. 1485. 
Societies and Loser 880, 487, 961. 


— b 
yr eultaral appropriation bill, 2350, 4867, 4868. 
Appropriations 3160. 


2807, 


2 
w 


I depredat 3 937 988 T 

dia e ation c 

Legislative, executiv dome! T appropriation bill, 355. 
census of culture, 35 


fro 
sommittee on Ways and Means: 
Laredo, Tex.: resolution of 4 seat). to conduct of cols 
lector of customs of district of ( 6. 
Me., port of entry (Rept. 1431), 1341. 


Van B 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “History of Bills.” 
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GARNETT, JAMES, papers withdrawn in Senate, 636. 
m DANIEL E. (a Representative from Teras). 
en 
Leave of absence granted to, 1770. 
Remarks by, 
National al prohibition, 525. 
Standa fruits, 1082, 
Votes of. Bue YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


3 FINIS J. (a Representative from Tennessee). 


Chairman of me Whole, 2033, 2101. 
Leave of absence nted to, 25. 
Rea of W. on's Farewell Address by, 4310. 
Bills and t resolutions introduced by 
Rankin, Daniel H.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20858), 


15 
Stanley, John J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21364), 


Petitions and papers presented by, 8. 2 
Societies and associations, 6, 3483, 3764, 
State legislatures, 3445. 
Remarks by, on 
Atlanta, Ga., pue manufactory, 4756. 
Binghamton, N. Y., public 157 . 5225. 
E — Hi. ¢ cham ^, 
ndian approp: bill, 1 
9 of order, 4076, 4077. 
emoval of causes, 51. 
— barrel for fruits, 1517. 
„ Biip blie buildings, 3438, 3439. 
undry civil appro on ui 
d suraa 1482, 14 1483. 


Vete ah Be YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GARRIETT, LAURA, increase pension (see bills S. 2605, 7598*). 
GARRIGUS, STEPHEN B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19957). 
GARTHWAIT, ELIZA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20377). 
GAS AND. OE OIL, io exploration for and disposition of (see bill 


Remarks p^ House and data a RE to investigation relative to 
mining and utilization of, 4986. 


GAS AND OIL LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS. 
E M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20221, 


GATES, HARRY N., pension (see bill H. R. 20466*). 

GATTON, ASA, increase pension (see bill S. T080). 

GAUSE, HARLAN, pension (see bilis S. 4024, 6980*). 

GAVIN, PHILIP, papers withdrawn in House, 3211. 

GAY, HENRY S., increase penslon (see bills S. 5770, 7213*). 

GEE, JOHN P., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20911). 

GEE, SMITH, pension (see bill H. R. 21232). 

GEER, HENRY H., increase pension (see bill S. 7709). 

GENERAL DEFICIENCY BILL. See DEFICIENCIES. 

DNE: aon (steamer), change name of (see bills S. 7413; 


GENOA, REPR remarks in House relative to appropriation for su 


rt and education of Indian pupils at I school at, 1003. 
GENTNER, 9 R., Increase pension (see bills S. 2304, 7566*). 


GEOLOGICAL BULLETINS AND PAPERS, discontinue printing of (see 
H. J. Res. 393*). 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, erect building for (see bill H. R. 20738*). 
GEORGE, HENBY, article on subject of liquor traffic written by (Ap- 


pendix, 52). 

Extract atin to tħe American merchant marine taken from 
— Sopris “Protection or Free Trade” written by (Ap- 
pen . 


GORGA: HENRY, JR. (a Representative from New York). 


Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Government merehant marin 
ix, 52). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 
GEORGE, SARAH O., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19886). 


rks by, 
"Brenner, Robert G. : wem. of 3 bus 
Immigration—veto message ze (A 9 340). 
National prohibition a Agron 

GEOR J. 351 n claim of estate to Court of Claims (see H. 

es. ; 
GEORGETOWN esp gp e vs ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO., annual 
1490), 


report of (H. 1599, 1678. 
Gane a oan LIGHT CO., annual report of (H. Doc. 1533), 


GEORGETOWN & AEN RAILWAY CO., annual report of 
(H. Doc. 1545), 2827, 
GEORDI Pay sete 12 13 hae States courts in (see bill S. TUIS 
DES —. 5 judge for southern judicial district of 
tan 


69*). 
Bill to place Baan. ‘County in aeter division of southern 
district of see bill H. R. 2089 
Bill to p rrow County in Zern division of northern dis- 


trict bf ‘tans bill H. R. 206882 
Bill to place Candler, Evans, and Jenkins Counties in eastern 
division of southern district of (see bill H. R. 20814*). 
Bill to pes Thomas County in the Valdosta division of southern 
of (see bill H. R. 21035). 
lace Thomas County in southwestern division of southern 
R nlet, of, (see y th Yi pecia in (A dix, 548). 
emarks in ouse relative to nage ppen 
Text of child-labor law of, 4127 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY, COLLEGE PARK, GA., donate con- 
demned cannon to (see pil S. 1132). 


GEORGIA RAILROAD & BANKING CO., relief (see bill S. 926*), 


GERE, CYRUS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17032, 19545*). 
GERMAN, CHARLES J., pension (see bills H. R. 10429, 21089*). 


GERMAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE OF MINNEAPOLIS, M favor- 
ing asa of exportation of munitions of war to Eu- 
rope, 

SEEMS AMERICA ALLIANCE OF SCOTT COUNTY, IOWA, let- 
ter relative to prohibiting exportation of arms and munitions 
of war, 2838. 

GERMANY, approval of Emperor Wilhelm of the 

lating to enemy shi fe their cargoe: 
List of German Ls terned in American ier 1936. 
x of merchant vessels ning the German fi ae 095, 2613. 

ist of vessels lost during present war in Europe (Appendix, 


48283. 

Remarks in House MEVS to anti-German attitude of the press 
im United States, 4124, 4131. 

Statistics relative Ls denatured-alcohol distilleries in, 4592. 


GERRY, ieee G. (a Representative from Rhode Island). 


A. 8 individuals, 1 123, fer" 2 


961, 1485, 2163, 
Scel les coer t 137 
961. 1324, 1918, 2537, 3080. 
uei s Uy, on 


1 bill, 2716. 
Yelót of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
ann report of Court of Claims on elaim of (S. Doc. 772), 


GETTER, 190405] AMIN 0., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4818, 


GETTS, 88 M., increase pension (see bills S, 5694, 7402“). 


GETTYSBURG, PA., article written 0 Wilson I. Davenny entitled 
rr: Glory-Crowned 8 TE 4036. 
Resolutton to print re the Pennsylvania Commission on 
the Gettysburg Reun E (Sce H. Res. 117). 


GIBBONE, EMMA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20217). 
GIBBONS, JOHN, letter relative to immigration, 3062. 
GIBBS, ABRAHAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21172). 
GIBBS, SAMUEL N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20085). 
GIBSON, ALLEN P., increase pension (see bills S. 7061, 7402*), 
GIBSON, EDWIN R., pension (see bills S. 1208, 6981*). 
GIBSON, FRANCIS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20776). 
GIBSON, MARTHA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19515). 
GILA RIVER, ARIZ,, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
beginning construction of dam in, 1747. 
Memorial of Legislature of Arizona favoring construction of 
bridge across, 2040. 3622. 
GILA RIVER eee See INDIANS. 
GILBERT, DANIEL S., pension (see bill S. 6943). 
GILBERT, JOHN A., rellef of estate (see bill H. R. 19982). 
GILBERT, JULIUS L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21207). 
GILES, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20302, 21037*), 
hpc te EROMAS R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19685, 
. 


GILKESON, SALLIE E., pension (see bill H. R. 20935). 
GILL, DANIEL P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16047, 21027*). 
GILL, MICHAEL J. (a Representative from Missouri). 


Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence ted ti introd — in 
d act to 8 eoloration of (see bills 


rou ordinance re- 


50, 293, 330, 380, 018, 839, 
2537, 3828, 3080. 
250, 293, 330, 380, 618, 839, 


Oleo joint € 


R. 20960. 29008, 1007, 1 
23000. Jo Johanna G.: 3 pension (see bill H. R. 
Petitions and paper s presented a from 
oa an d'associations, 7 


ks by, on 
Toig ca Hion-—Bel Pere eji 1150. 
National prohibition (Ap 9). 
Panics and industrial done (Appendix, 650). 
St. Louis, Mo., subtreasury building, 3455. 
Panay civil "appropriation bili—oleomargarine frauds, 3461, 


3462 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


GILL, Wien L., article on "ket of civil training in schools writ- 
by (S. Doc. 662) 


dinem. FRANK B., CNN pension (see bills S. 6819, 7402*), 
nsa I pad W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14207, 
GILLESPIE, NANCY L., pension (see bill H. R. 20960). 


5 FREDERICK H. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
sei co 1128, 4414, 5222. 
pointed 2250 5 committee, 187. 
Amend ane offered 
appropriation bill, 4877, 4882. 
vil appropriation bill —publi buildings, 3431, 
Bills pri oint pray ri r introduced by 
Connor, Daniel : to iaceeasa penson on bill H. 85 20509), 899. 
Frenyer, Dennis: for relief (see bill 199. 
Lincoln’ Abraham: for commemoration of eodd inaugural of 
Patish 1. — ren: io teres ise pension ( bill S. 21226) 
aris ra crease on 1 č 
Partridge, Andrew: to inerease pension (see ATTE 


$99. 
W Harry J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19588), 
Watson James E.: to — 3 — (see bill H. R. 19587), 42. 


Motions and resolutions o 
Bell, Mark K.: to v ofer D Tis papers, 2424. 


The * indicates bills acted upom See “ History of Bills.” 
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CURET 3 vm 
etitions an s presented b 
Citizens and individuals, 380 380 x 
Societies and AMO DOR. 
State legislatures, 5220. 
r 
ppropr’ ons 7 
Army mopropeiation will, 2 2130 
barco xd appropriation bill families of deceased Members, 


District [OM Columbia appropriation bill—Emergency Hospital, 
Galilager Hospital, 4666, 4607. 
Government nditures and partisanship, 179—182. 
Tegin auTO e executive, and judicial appropriation bill—census 
Lincoln, Abraham : second inaugural address of (Appendix, 750). 
National prohibition 535. 
Navy app ropriation bill—national defense, 2741. 

uc 


board, 2901. 
Politica 
467 


1T. 
431, 2483, 


Subjects civil service—foreign policy, 4673, 4674, 


5. 

Sundry ciyil a qr eie bill—Alaska railroads, 3683. 
approp tions, 35 

ureau of Mines, 3656, 8657, 3659, 3662. 
condition of Treasury, 316 61-3165 
—— estimates and appro Nar dis $519, 8580. 
estimates of expenditures and revenues, 3473, 3474. 
Howard University, 3690. 

ph ical valuation of railroa 

lic buildings, 3207, 3431, 9432 2. 3453. 

Votes of. — YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GILLETTE, GEORGE, relief (see bill H. R. 21506). 
GILLIAM, JOHN B, pension (see bill H. R. 21484). 
GILLISPIE, THOMAS R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19685). 
GILLSON, OLIVER P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21054). 
GILMORE, . AT e (a Representative from Massachusetts). 


Atte 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bean, Asa: to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19991). 


249, 
3 Henry L.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 19989), 


0'Doxnell, Catherine A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
19990), 24 a 
Petitions a ‘pa resented 44 x 
Ci an 


ns individuals 80, 784, 1680, 1999, 2270, 2828, 
8537, 3693, 3764, 3981. 


Societies and associations j3 293, 380, 431, 784, 961, 1324, 
1680, 1999, X 2828, 3537, 3693, 5220. 
Feten made by 
ommitiee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
ord, Conn., public Ming (Rept. 1875), 3445. 
Votes f. See YRA-AND-Nay V 
GILMORE, FRANK M., pension (ee 1 bill S. 7236). 
GILSON, ALLEN P., increase pension (see bill S. 7061). 
GILSON, WARREN, relief (see bill H. R. 20137). 
GILTS, ABRAHAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20741). 
GINDLE ET NS ABRAHAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 


rom 


GINTER, JOEL A., increase pension (see bills S. 6434, 6980*), 
GIPSON, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20386). 

GIRDLER, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bill S. 6878). 
GIROLAMI, TERESA, relief (see bill S. 3925*). 

GIST, REBECCA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20715, 21038*), 
GITTI tienda, =: H. (a Representative from New York). 


nted on funeral committee, 2 137. 
Bills yr, d resolutions introduced b 
Goodenough, Chester B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20617), 1093. 
Motions and MM, offered Rod 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.: to invite forei; 
Peli to o poses convention o " A at 
etitions a apers presen rom 
B 5 dn individuals, 2365. 
emarks 
A Niagara River bridge, 2032, 2033. 
Reports made by, 
ommittee on llltary Affairs 
Ferry, John A. (Rept 1283), 1678. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 
GIVENS, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills S. 4785, 7213*). 
GLACIER NATIONAL PAR MONT., amendment in Senate to in- 
crease appropriation for maintenance of, 3699. 
Bill for rellef of homestead entrymen in 3 bill 8. 4320*). 
Bill to amend act to establish (see bill 5433*). 
Estimate of appropria ae for neri and improyement of 
(H. Doc. 1576), 
GERDDNEM WASHINGTON, 
cism written by, 3016 


GLADWELL, ANDREW, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20834). 
mtd T donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


nations to send delegates 
see H. C. Res, 59), 2365. 


5 from article on Roman Catholi- 


GLASPY, MARY E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20480), 


GLASS, CARTER (a Representative from Virginia), 
Attended, . 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Federal reserve banks: to r to Committee on Banking 
and Currency bill (S. 6505) to amend act establishing, 31. 
Remarks by, on 
Federal reserve koennen Eos Ma 5182. 
Federal Reserve Board (Appendis 
Government merchant marine, 9807. 
Printing of letters, 19 
Votes of. ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


GLAVIS, LOUCETTE E., increase pension (see bills S. 5514, 7402*), 
GLEASON, CLARENCE E., pension (see bill H. R. 20530*). 
GLEASON, EDWARD J., pension (see bills S. 7600, 7726). 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO., donate condemned cannon to city of 
(see bill S. 5495*). 
GLICK, GEORGE WASHINGTON, a op am from State of Kansas the 
statue of (see S. Con. R 
Concurrent resolution to sprint LES EM R in Congress on ac- 
ceptance of statue of (see S. Con. Res. 30* ; S. Doc. 990). 
GLIDER, ELLEN, pension (see bills H. R. 19702, 21037*). 
GLINES, PERRY G., increase pension (see bills S. 6831, 6980*). 
GLOBE, ARIZ. 21100 appropriation for public building at (see bill 
GLOVER, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20004, 21037*). 
GOAD, WILLIAM, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21179). 
GOAD, WILLIAM, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21179). 
GOBLE, ISAAC, increase pension (see bill H, R. 20448). 
GODDARD, CYRUS F., relief (see bill H. R. 21248). 
GODFREY, DELIA E., increase pension (see bills S. 1019, 7402*), 
GODSEY, FRANK W., pension (see bill H. R. 21219). 
SOUL al ae L. (a Representative from North Carolina), 
e 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Grissom, William : for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 
Newton, Thomas: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GOR, ISAAC, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19564). 
GOEKE, J. HENRY (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended , 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Anaran, Isaac W.: to increase MUR (see bill H. R. 19591), 


Hageman, ME ret A.: to increase nsio ill H. 
18992). rga pension (see b R. 


Hitchens, Charles H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19592), 
mi Ae PAIRE Sellers: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 
Lima, Okio. Citizens’ Loan & Buil Co.: f li 

uw Tp n ding Co.: for relief (see bill 


Lewe, Sarah Isabelle: to ig (see bill H. R. 19589), 42. 
Piqua bbe 1718 Savings & Loan Co.: for relief see bill 


Prichard, William R.: (see bill II. R. 20061), 292, 
to pension (see bi Mara 9), 1153. 
Petitions and p 1 dri e by 
AQUA n: iduals, na "9108, 2270, 2433, 2778, 2983, 
Societies wand 83 1735. 
Remarks by. 
Nationdl ‘prohibition, 576. 
River and harbor appropriation bill—Swan Creek, 5436, 5437. 
Watchcases in interstate commerce (Appendix, 558). 
Reports made by, from 
‘committee on Interstate and Foreign aan 
Ohio River bridge (Rept. 1302), a 
Ohio River bridge (Re E 1404), 
Rocky River, Ohio, bri e (Rept. 1267 ), 1276. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 
GOFF, LIDDA, relief of estate ase b bill H. R. 21514). 
GOFF, QE 4 Senator from West Virginia). 
en 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Eskey, Ade zn to increase 2 (see bill S. 7650), 3699. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GOFF, SOLOMON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19629). 
GOIN, rig report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1648), 


. K. 208883: 1679. 
. 20959), 1679, 


DEAS 


GOLD, Toni article Cale Beds to recent shipment of ore from 
the Cresson Mine, Colo 
Statistics relative to 8 of, 4494. 
GOLD CERTIFICATES. See Currency, 
GOLDER, URIAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17598, 20562). 


A HENRY M. (a Representative from New York), 
tende i 
Remarks of Mr. Clark of Florida on Congressional services of 


AM on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Leave of absence granted to, 1153. 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 2482, 2483, 3041. 
Immigration conference report, 632. 
National prohibition (Appendix, 905). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GOLDIN, EUGENE, pension (see bills H. R. 19626, 21089*). 
GOLDING, THOMAS J., pension (see bills H. R. 20764, 21037*), 
GOLDSBY, JOHN, increase pension (see blll H. R. 20145). 


een WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20676, 
GOMERSALL, MELISSA L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19583, 
20562*). 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL, letter on subject of immigration written by, 3044, 
GOOD, HANNAH, pension (see bill H. R. 19888, 21037*). 


GOOD, JAMES W. (a Representative from Iowa), 
"Attended, 10. 
‘Appointed con eree 4445. 
Appointed teller, 328, 
Amendments offered by, to 
Coast guard: bill (S. 2337) to create, 1978. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bil, 320. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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aor eg luti introduced by 

3 am oint resolutions intro 

sent Horace J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20210), 
8 Charles R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


19866) 
Hepes redraw W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20748), 
x Pen Vs to — ae (see bill H. R. 20255), 480. 
otions and resolutions offer 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: to recom- 
Petits mit with 6 2 — 
ions and papers presen 
Citizens and mmdtriduals, 1 14 Vide qi: 1154 1278. 
Societles and Maoc HO. $154, 3 
State legislatures, 3: 
Remarks by, on 
icultural appropriation bill—h 
Dip piena pe and Consular appropr' 


Diet of Columbia appropriation bill—Gallinger 
Election returns of 1914 (Appendis, 479). 
Government merchant mari 3917. 

and 2 225 appropriation bill—census of 


-cholera serum, 2255. 
on bill—Panama — NET 


Hospital, 


Legislative, executive, 
agriculture, 320, 321, 323. 

mileage, 233, 234, 235, 

subtreasuries, 241, 242, 243. 

Live-Saving Service, 1912, 1978. 

Live-stock prices, 2717. 

Pension appropriation bill—foreign pensioners, 4068. 

President and Interstate Commerce Commission, 3487, 3488. 

civil appropriation bill—insane of 3088. 
ear d Mer uation of railroads, 3486, 3487. 

Kosemi National Park, 3689, 3690. 
Votes of. See AL May VOTES. 

GOOD ROADS. See PUBLIC ROADS. 


coop CHESTER B., pension (see bills S. 7678; H. R. 


GOODING, HUGH K., increase pension (see bills S. 5054, 6980*). 
GOODING, MARY J., pension (see bills S. 3011, 6980*). 
qo0nLA rri E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18980, 


GOODMAN, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20202). 


GOODRICH JANES H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20579, 


GOODS IN BOND, facilitating reexportation of (see bill S. 2999*). 
GOODWIN, ALLEN C., increase pension (see bills S. 7260, 7566*). 
GOODWIN, CATHERINE, increase pension (see bill S. 7491). 


GOODWIN, FORREST ee a Borea from Maine). 
.Eulogies in Senate on, 4891. 
Eulogies in House on, 4255. - 408, 903). 
Order in Senate for eulogies on, 4 
Order in House for eulogies on, 3 
on 1 eer for eulogles on (see S. Res. 


Sundry 


556; H. Res. 741), 4255, 


GOODWIN, SAMUEL W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19768). 
GOODWIN, WILLIAM 8. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 10, 
p Len et ree 9 ey to, 4414, 
ments o 
2 8 icultural ap ropriation bill, 2516. 
River and, arbor ‘appropriation bill, 1670, 1672, 1845, 1846, 


Qm ro tion bill, 3421. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
1 4287. 82 commission: for appointment of (see H. J. 


Petitions * D presented from 
Citizens and individ uals, 12 


Societies and deeem ons, 2928. 
State legislatures, 5058. 


ks by, 
ut ral appropriation bill—national marketing commission, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., publie buildi: 888) 3421. 3422. 


ress Creek Gap (Appendix, 
onal marke’ 2 9 — ionem, 906). 


Political subjects, 1585. 
Rive 7 — 1 geen priation bill, 1372, 13 4. 1575 1376 
ver appro 5 
1040, 1041, 1645, 1644, 5431. 


Chicago, III. — water’ 1886. 7. 
— 'Broad and Swannanoa Rivers | improvement, 1672, 
Rural credits quoi mae 


. appends, 107.) 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
GOODWINE, LAURA M., increase pension (see bills S. 3606, 7598*). 
GORDON, F. G. 


Mississippi River levee, 1899. 

Ouachita River improvemen 

Red Hiver improvement, im 
os areal 


Smith Creek, 


address on subject of Government ownership of 
telegraph lines delivered by, 2314. 
GORDON, eo MACKENZIE, statement relative to political status 
of, 451. 


GORDON, MAURICE J., pension (see bills H. R. 9498, 21089*). 


GORDON, EID. C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


GORDON, AM (a Representative from Ohio). 


[pum of absence granted to, mae 

Petitions and papers presented by, » fron 
Citizens and individuals, 125. . 2103, 2773, 3080, 3617, 4440. 
Societies and associations, 200, 4814. 2163, 2828. 


GORDON — z 


emarks by, 
Agricultural appro ot Satie bill—clearing logged off lands, 2237. 
salaries, 2: 

sett executive, and judicial appropriation bill—mileage, 


Life- Saving Service, 1956. 
National prohibition, 551. 
Pension appropriation bill—foreign 
President and Interstate Commerce 
Tariff—imports and exports, 4758—4761. 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GORE, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16960, 19545*). 


GORE, THOMAS P. (a Senator from Oklahoma). 
Attended, I. 


Appointed conferee, 5061. 
Credentials presented, 1325, 2989. 
Amendments offered b 

Agricultural a l'appropriation bill: rural credits, 2847. 

District of C 2 — n bill: for a E of com- 
mission to E rt to Congress relative to taxation and public 
utilities in, 1353, 1565. 

Indian appropriation bill: Indian schools in bero goto de my 

Durant, Okla., Southeastern State Normal 8. 
ay as marine: bill (S. 6856) for Government Lo — ds , 


S m bili, 4190. 
un civil appropriation 
Bills (end joint pal Le tions introduce: 
emmons, Jesse J.: for relief ‘se Yn S. 7528), 2846. 
hm te, Okla. : to erect public building at See bill S. 7529), 


Ellsworth, Allen: for relief (see bill S. eru 18 

Foot-and-mouth disease: to eradicate (see bill ary. 

Foreign commerce: to further regulate (see "s E 87 15 2549. 

Frederick, General P.: to pension (see bill S. 

Heatley, Andrew J.: to pansion (see bill S. v. 

Hoyt, nora: to increase on (see bill 8. 95 2840. 

. trade and ff board: to create (see bill S. 7190), 

5 

Merchant marine: to subscribe to capital stock of a oorporation 
E (see bill S. 7552), 

Newton, R.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7285), 


15 
Oklahoma ; 8 eastern judicial district of (see bill 8. 


Watkins, Jesse; to pension * bill S. 7286), 1542. 
Motions and resolutions offered b 

Committee on Agriculture ind Forestry: to a them to 
employ stenographer Ous S. Res. 496, 539), 46, 
Merchant marine: tọ discharge committee from zc con- 
Car — A - S. 7552 for Government control of (see 

el , 
Roman Senate: to Tint history of rules of procedure of, 3087. 
Rules of Senate : for amendment relating to absence of quorum 
(see S. Res. 546), 3551, 3778. s " 


piae at 5 bill, 449 


4508, 4511, 
4519; 4520, 4521, 45 45 


70, 
4590, 4591, 4592, 4593, 4597, 459 
credits, 5060. ae 


sioners, 4068. 
ommission, 3487. 


4499, 4500, 4501, 450 
4513, E 4517, 1518 
45 „ 4588, 4 


ropriation bill (bill H. R. 20415), 5322. 

ture and Fores 

Agricultural 3 bill bi H. R. 20415; Rept. 987), 
edu m disease (Rept. oa 

Grading pd pun G (Rept. 00 4), 4083. 


Patent laws (Rept. 874), 1157. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


n C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20567, 


Gorman, on E. (a Representative from Illinois). 


Bilisi — pe? ' resolations introduced by 
Burnett, Josephine : to pension (see a H. R. r0» 
Foodstuffs: to regulate exportation of (see Hk. 20718), 


Committee on 


1379. 
— Michael: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20618), 


98 ms and, individual ndividuals, EL ATi x 


Societies 
, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GORMAN, JAMES, increase pension (see bills S. 7313, 7508*), 
GORMAN, JAMES F., relief (see bill H. R. 16166*). 
GORMAN, JOHN J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20656, 21089*), 
GORMAN, JOSEPH, relief (see bill S. 6152*). 
GORSE, 88 2836 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 


GORTON, STEWART, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19638). 
GOSHEN, ELMIRA, pension (see bill H, R. 20544). 

GOSHORN, GEORGE T., relief (see bills S. 7695; H. R. 21070). 
GOSHORN, LEWIS S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16361, 19545*), 
GOSSAGE, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 6166, 7213*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See ' History of Bills.” 
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GOTH, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16446, 19545*). 
GOULD, BELLE S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 7577, 20562*). 
GOULD, CHARLES, pension (see bill H. R. 20666). 
GOULD, NANCY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16271, 19545*). 
GOULD, SARAH A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4892, 19545*). 
GOULDEN, JOSEPH A. (a Representative from Neiw York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Called to the chair, 1188. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Brown, Elizabeth E.: to pension. (nee bill H. R. 290805. 1153. 
Criminal Code: to amend (see bill H. R. 210, 
Griffith, George M.: to pension (see bill R. 20050 1735. 
Hering, Ruth E.: to pu (see bill H. E 19479), ^ 
Koeller, Ida: to pension (see bill H. R. y 202. 
Leshin, Bennie: to pension (see bill H. R. 20660), 
Mahon, Hugh: to increase pension (see bill H. 320102), 879. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Grand Army of the ernie to es. B6), 248 journal of National En- 
campment of (see H, Con. 
Trid and papers presented by fro 
Citizens and individuals, e 4, 1154, 1324. 
Societies and associations, 1154. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill, rien 2481, 
Forest Service, u 235 
road building, 2498, 2496. 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill, 4161, 4215, 4225. 
District of Columbia 9 apon bill—board of education, 4 
Indian appropriation 
Legislative, executive, — 8 judicial ap appropriation bill bill 306, 318. 
disbursing clerk of Library Congress, 2 
Nautical 3 306. 
Life-Saving Service, 1950. 
Lincoln's birthday, 3155. 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Sd 3652. 
National prohíbition, 524. 
Navy ap ropriation pill. e 2664, 2608. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3 
Post Office appropriation bill, 666, 760, 765. 
Registry of foreign-built 3 —— 95 3904, 
River and harbor rg +s ra bill, 1378. 
Sale of fur-seal skins. 
Shipbuilding bill, 3965. 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1518. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 3449, 3450. 
Arlington memorial amphitheater, 3600. 
ublie buildings, 3208, 14, 3415. 
Votes of. ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURE. See BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. Sce POPULAR GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. See Pustic BUILDINGS, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. See EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES. 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, to determine owner- 
ship of fire-alarm system at (see H. J. Res. 205* 
Letter of Secretary of Interlor transmitting annual report of 
receipts and expenditures of (H. Doc. 1278 
Report of subcommittee of Committee on District of Columbia 
m House relative to (H. Doc. 1628), 4987. 
GOVERNMENT OFFICERS, See PUBLIC OFFICERS. 
r o a OFFICE, annual report of Public Printer 


Letter of Lab gm Printer relative to purchase of typewriting 
machines for (H. Doc. 1425), 485. 
Remarks in House relative to appropriations for, 3748. 


GOVERNMENT SHIP-PURCHASE BILL. See VESSELS. 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR, allow erection of a 
Catholic chapel on reservation at (see bill S. 7602). 


GRACE, MICHAEL, pension (see bills S. 5030, 6981*). 


GRACE due 82092) donate condemned cannon to village of (see 


GRADY, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 13470*). 
GRAEBER, DANIEL, relief (see bill S. 6716). 
GRAEFF, DAVID, pension (see bill H. R. 19593), 
GRAFF, FRED, relief (see bill H. R. 17464*). 
GRAHAM, ALMIRA, pension (see bill S. 7675). 


ARAHAN Ene I S. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


2490. 


evin, J. D. ET 3357. 837. on active list of Marine Corps (see 
Petiti x 1 a ted 
ons an ers presen 

Citizens piper ponose 134 sz" dx 1533, 2081, 2271, 2537, 


2740, 2713, 2983 3154, 3483, 3024 
Societies and locis tine 137, 164, 380, E 487, 018, 631, 737, 
1009, 1094, 1154, 1278, 1680, 1735, 1814, 2203, 2271, 2537, 
2140, 2778, 2828, 2928, 2983, 3080, 8154, 3212, 3446, 3587, 
4243, 43: 
Remarks by, on 
Death on the high seas, 1 1074, 1075. 
Georgia district judge, 
Government merchant’ Du MONS report, 5206, 5207, 
Vi ia Military Institute: relief of, 5475. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


GEARAN TANER M. (a Representative from Illinois). 


i iate "conferee, 5441. 

Bills E joint resolutions introduced by 
Arnett, Nancy A.: to pension (see bill II. R. 20662) 
Clevenger, Joshua C.: to increase pension (see bill H. 


1153. 
R. 20664), 


ba ii de B2njamin: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20663), 


GRAHAM —Continued. J 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hampton, William M, : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21324), 


Hie. John L.: for rclief of heirs (see bill H. R. 2110 2202. 
Hinkle, Daniel: ie. increase pension (see bill H. R. 21107), 2081, 
Hocker, Elijah F.: for relief (see bill II. R. 20917), 1 7. 


increase pension (see bill H. R. 21108), 


to pension (see bill H. zo 8639. 
to increase pension (see wilt H H. R. 20005 


Lair, Charles W. r to 
2081. 


Va K Katherine: 
Vancil, Andrew J.: 


Petitions 5$ ise papers presented rom 

Citizens AE individuals, 200, dis: 2983, 5495. 
Remate Ya Y — t and safety ti (A dix, 272 

ne experiment and safety sta as 

Mine exper rohibition 154 0 8 * 

Navy appropriation bill 
armor-piercing shells, T ad 2161. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay Vor 

GRAHAM, JOHN E., increase Tuscan: (see bills S, 7549, 7598*). 
GRAHAM, LAURA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19693, 20562*), 
bpm a C., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


GRAHAM, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20925). 
GRAHAM, SAMUEL J., letter relative to the so-called maritime death 
liability bill (Appendix, 34). 
GRAHAM, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bills S. 6387, 7213*). 
GRAIN. See also WHEAT. 
Bill for securing uniform grading of (see bill H. R. 17971*). 
NU] relative to the so-called“ grain-grades act," 950— 
5 
Petition SY d bill for Federal supervision of ding of, 3984. 
GRAIN ARX ee 5 joint committee to investigate (see 
. Res, 4 ' 
GRAND ARMY OF THE 989 print journal of national encamp- 
ment of (see H, Con. . 56°). 
Joint resolution . to forty- reg national encampment to, 
be held in District of Columbia (see S. J. Res, 238*). 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 
Senate makin 
building at, 355 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., increase ppt for public building 
at (see bills S. 4012* : H. R. 
Bills to grant lands to city of (see bills IT. R. 1033*, 19116*). 
op protection of water supply of city of (see bill H. R. 


Bill to donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 54987). 
GRAND JURORS. Sece Courts or UNITED STATES, 


GRAND LODGE OF TENNESSEE, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
10879. 0401 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


GRANT, ANDREW J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15564, 21037*). 
GRANT, 240875 A., increase pension (see bills II. R. 19942, 20658, 


GRANT, JUBAL, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 20161). 
GRANT, N 1 3° appropriation to erect equestrian statue of (see 


amendment in 
5 for erection of a headquarters 


GRASSE, HERMAN, pension (see bills H. R. 3081, 21089*). 
GRAVES, JOHN TEMPLE, article on 1 4850 William Alden Smith, of 
Michigan, written’ by (A ppe pendix.'4 
Gu alors on Speaker Champ Clark, of Missouri, written by (Appen- 
GRAVESEND 7 05 N. X., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for improvement of, 2992. 
Bill for survey of Ambrose channel and connecting waters to 
(see bill H. R. 2084 
GRAY, ADELBERT, increase 288 5 (see bills H. R. 17138, 20562*). 


GRAY, . Representative from Indiana). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Brandenburg, Al : to pension Lees bill H. 
Ford, William L.: to increase pension (see bill H. 
Garthwalt, Eliza A.: to increase pension (see bill H. 


Kins, Margaret: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20375), 


Petitions and pa » tye 5 by 
tizens and ind friduals, 48 
Seel eties ane associations, 487. 
Remarks by, o 
Life-Saving Service, 1974, 1976. 
Navy appro riation PII Zbatleships, 3128. 
ospital ship, 3143. 
mines and submarines (Appendix, 325). 
plucking board, 2904, 
Woman — ( Appendix, 1 118). 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
GRAY, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16338, 20562*), 
GRAY, JOHN M., relief (see bill H. R. 9270*), 
GRAY, LILBORN R. B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21338). 
GRAY, NANCY M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19472). 
GRAY, OSCAR, pension (see bills S, 6602, 6981*). 
GRAY, WILLIAM, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 
1622), 4888. 
GRAY, WILLIAM HENRY, pension (see bills H. R. 18323, 21089*), 
GRAYHAM, JOHN W., relief (see bill S. 6718). 
GRAYS HARBOR, WASH., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for improvement of, 2304 
GRAYSON, JOEL, mentioned, 4180. 
GRAYSON, KY., donate condemned cannon to Grayson Amusement Co, 
(See bill S. 5495* ). 


T A 136. 
20374), 730. 
. 20877), 


iv. 2271, 3212, 3617, 3693. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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GRAY-THURBER AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL SYSTEM, report 
of Interstate Commerce Commission on test of (H. Doc. 1482), 

i 1325, 1379. 

GRAYUM, JOHN F., increase pension (see bills S. 0335, 7213*). 

GREAT BRITAIN, correspondence and memorials relative to certain 
naval stores made contraband of war by, 633, 962, 963. 

Joint resolution to secure assurance from’ British Government 
that American commerce shall not be further unlawfully in- 
terfered with (see H. J. Res. 

Memorials remonstrating against action detrimental to the 
American naval-stores industr; 1 by. 

Message of n of Unit tates transmitting note re- 
ceived Feb, 1915, from Government of, 5102. 

8 pe es the ‘officers’ ing corps of (S. Doc. 796), 


Remarks in House relative to the Anglo-American situation (Ap- 
pendix, 405). 

Resolution of inquiry relative to n received Feb. 10, 1915, 
from Government of (see S. Res. 2s 

spi Crue relative to the Royal National ife-Boat Institution of, 


TEE ee e on subject of seizure of neutral vessels 


y, 1 
Text of orders made in the British privy council relating to the 
declaration of London, 3695, 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., donate condemned cannon to city of (see.bill 
S. 5495*). 


GREAT 223 memorial of Legislature of Mich an remonstrating 
^ 5 5 of the so-called seamen’s bill as applied to, 


Memorial of Legislature of Ohio relative to conditions of sea- 
men on vessels on, 3770. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO., authorizing them to revise loca- 
tion of their right of way (see bill S. 3897*). 
GREATER DAYTON ASSOCIATION, memorial relative to prepared- 
ness of United States for war, 621. 
GREELEY, SAMUEL H., address relative to 
the benefit of farmers delivered by, 4 
B. L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19614). 
FREDERICK W., increase pension (see bill S. 7474). 
GREEN, WILLIAM H., pension (see bills H. R. 20079, 21089*). 
GREEN, WILLIAM R. (a Representative from Iowa), 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence po to, 1629, 
Amendments offered by, 
Post Office appro 2 bill. 828. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Apts 28890 oF ka M.: to increase pension (see bill 


Goshen, neu to pension (see bill H. R. 20544) 
Johnson, Edgar : to increase pension (see bill 1. K. 21300), 


e Robert S.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20064), 
Mudge, Alden O.: to increase pension ar bill H. L2 ens 292. 


Owens, James : for relief (see bill H. 20291 
Palmer, Nancy : o pension (see bill H. R. 212 JUN 2530. 


1 prpposea legislation for 


GREEN. 
GREEN. 


II. R. 


Schiller, Nicholase pension (see bill H. e 961. 
Scott, Elmanda : to pension (see bill H. R. 2138 is 82. 
Walker, Julia A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20063), 292. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 

Owens, James: to withdraw his papers, 948. 
Petitions and papers presented by, fro 

Citizens and individuals, 2081. 
Sica ford by, on 


Army ppropri tion bill, 2106. 
Diplomatie a and consular appropriation bill—Consular Service, 


Fortidcations 8 gi Pas 4332. 
Indian appropriation bill, 
Legislative, executive, and Aela appropriation bill—census of 
agriculture, 323, 326. 
Navy ap or ration bill, 3123. 
g board, 2908 . : 
bills of lading, 54 
civil appropriation Mii phyalcal valuation of rallroads, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
GREEN 88400) BE, donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 
. 3 . 


GREENE, CHARLES L., increase pension (see bills S. 1120, 7566*). 
9 FRANK L. (a Representative from Vermont), 
Attended, 11. 
Amendments offered b 
Army a propriation ‘ou, Lp oim 
Petitions and papers presented 
Citizens and individuals, 2004480 3440. 3981. 
Societies and associations, 1680, 2983, 
Remarks by, on 
Army appropriation bill, 2101, 2102. 
national defense, 2056, 2057. 
Me oe Hildebrandt: relief of, 3520. 


08, 
Votes er 192 YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
GREENE, ISAAC F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20396). 
GREENE, RICHARD HENRY, relief (see bill H. R. 21298). 
e NI 8 S. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
n JU 
Appointed e conferee, 1006, 4164, 5208. 
mese era on funeral committee, 137. 
Remarks by, o : 
Atlanta, Ga. , textile industry, 4753, 4754, 4755, 4756. 
Government merchant marine, 3881, 3888. (Appendix, 122.) 
Life-Saving Service, 1959. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 321 
Rezistry of foreign- -built vessels, 939601. 3902. 


Railroa 
Sundry 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 
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* 
GREENE, WILLIAM $8.—Continued. 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Repetar and 5 of wrecked foreign-built vessels (Rept. 
264, part 2), 1368, 
Votes of. Bee YEA- 3 VOTES, 
GREENEVILLE, TENN., donate condemned cannon to National Ceme- 
tery at (see bill S. 5495*). 
GREENWICH, CONN., donate condemned cannon to William Timmons 
of (see bill S. 5495* ). 
GREENWOOD, MISS., petition of the business Mee favoring the pro- 
posed' Government ship-purchase bill, 
GREENWOOD, VA., report of Court of Claims on claim of Presby- 
terlan Church at (8. Doc. 634), 16. 
GREGG, Tous AA. E. (a Representative from Teras). 
en 
Motions and resolutions offercd by 
War claims: to correc e n resolutions to adjudicate 
see H. Res, 727 733, KCN 3005 Vila 3957. 
— ——— to adjudicate (see M. n 1), 
Petitions and papers presented by, M 
Citizens and Individuals, 36 $. 
Remarks b y 1 
War claims, 5471, 5472. 


i 7 47 made bi, from 
‘committee on War Claims: 
War claims: resolution to 3 (Rept. 1445), 4553. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
GREGORY, ANNA C., pension- (see bill S. 7444). 
GREGORY, CHARLES M., increase pension (see bills S. 5270, 7509*). 
GREGORY, VIRGIL T., pension (see bills H. R. 20545, 21089*). 


GRIEST, 4 W. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


Attended, 
Appointed on olutlons i Committee on Accounts, 5188. 
Bills and joint resolut ntroduced by 
Bowman, Elizabeth: to pension (ben bill H. M eei 173. 
Cover, Lydia B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21169 69), 2 


Graeff, David : to pension (see bill H. R. 19593), 


Paster, John: to pension (see bill H. R. 19676), 78. 
Resh, Henry | S.: to increase pension (see bill H DR 19594), 42. 
Wolf, Nicholas: to increase arg (see bill H. . 19595), 42, 


Petitions and papers presented by, fr 
Citizens and individuals, 29: $, 4446, 4680, 5226, 5529. 
Societies and associations, 43, 487, 618, 3212, 4440. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 


GRIFFA, CHARLES G., relief (see bill S. 3892*). 
GEIR Bot pcs J. (a Representative from New York), 


Appointed on funeral ara) oo 137. 
Leave of absence nted to, 3 
Bills and joint resolutions troduced y 
Daly, James: to pension (see bill R. 20991), 
Seagate, Coney sland, Y TOM Channel’: 
(see bill H. R. 20849), 1 
. and pa aes presented UE 
Citizens and individuals, 111 185 Is 3537. 
‘Societies and associations, 1 3537. 
n in fio t sag = dix, 732). 
mmigration—veto me e ppendix, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


GRIFFIN, SOLOMON, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21501). 
GRIFFITH, GEORGE M., pension (see bill H. R. 20990). 
GRIFFITH, LEONARD E., increase pension (see bill S. 7209). 
GRIM, KILIAN, increase pension (see bill S. 6737). 

GRIMES, ELIZABETH C., pension (see bill H. R. 20532). 


1735. 
for survey of 


‘GRIMM, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4465, 20562*). 


GRIMWOOD, MARY S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20872). 
GRINER, ISAIAH, increase pension (see bill 8. 7360). 

GRISSOM, WILLIAM, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20958). 
GRISWOLD, DUDLEY C., pension (see bills H. R. 18777, 21218*). 
GROAT, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21245). 

GROESBECK, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21210). 
GROGAN, MARY J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15335, 20643*). 


CROSTA ASLE J. (a Senator from North Dakota). 
ttende 
Credentials ‘Presented, 382. 
Amendments offered by, 


ä ‘appropriation bill: national farm-land associations, 


game preserve a Sullys Hill National A n ene. 
Tuimigration : bill (H. 6060) to regulate, 126, 

Indian appropriation bhi, 4968, 5086. 

ee for grave of Scarlet Crow, Sioux Indian chief, 


Fort ‘Totten Indian School, 964. 
Philippine Islands: bill (H. R. 18459) to provide a more au- 
tonomous £overnment for, 964. 
Post Office appropriation bill: ndvertising matter in mails, 3626. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Anderson, Halvor: to increase pension (see bill S. 7256), 1382. 
m wr to mue cruelty in interstate commerce to (see bill 
Campai. contributions : 
e 8. 1036), 6: * 
Halaas, John E.: to 8 (see bill S. 7102), 868. 
Hall, Andrew J.: to increase pension (sec bill S. 6705), 5. 
Harrison, Thomas: to increase pension (see bill S. 6706), 5. 
North Dakota: to veh s exchange of lands with State of 
(see bill S. 7648), 
Shepard, Gordon H.: 19 ig pT pension (see bill 15 ANLE 8. 
Snare & Triest Co.: for relief (see bill S. 7233), 1329 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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GRONNA— Continued. 
9 and p 15 presented by, 


r da2 ago , 620, 633, 900, 


Citizen: 8984. 
n 2. 251. 280. 1326, 1381, 3546, 3622, 


individuals, x 
ties and a tions, 1 
3698, 3984, 4843. 
gr legislatures, 4203, 4265. 
Remarks 
tied turni appropri SOR bill—agricultural reports, 4512. 


rural c 
pro wild animals, 4573. 
ill Natlonal Park, poi Pipe 


ullys 
timber from forest be 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2934. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 1172, 1173, 1391. 
District of Columbia 9 11 40 


Government mer tm e, 4001-4006. 
Immigration, 48, 49, 50, 95, 96, 205, 206, 207, 208, 223, 256, 
257, 259, 260, 261, 841. 


Indian ropriation bill. 4834. 4903, 4904. 4938, 4939, 4944, 
sion 4569. 4970, 4972, 4973, 5088, 5363-5371, 5404; 5405, 


Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—census of 
agriculture, 4120. 

North Dakota experimental station, 4821. 

North Dakota prohibition, 1740, 1743. 


Post Office PUE Mri pri bill—rural mail carriers, 4449, 4450, 
nn A., report of Court of Claims on claim of T zem 


1. 4462, 4464. 
E en 1 6 
War dame. oe 9. 
Reports made by, f 
Joint Committee on Federal Ald in the Construction of Post 
Roads (H. Doc. 1510). 2099. 
Votes of. See ann qux VOTES. 
GROSS, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H; R. 19599). 
GROSS, MARY W., increase pension (see bills S. 940, 7402*). 
GROSSENBACHER, E. C., rellef (see bill H. R. 20307). 
GROVES, F. Ry letter relative to certain improvements at the Dela- 
ware Breakwater 3 314). 
GROVES. 700. 2200. S., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


GRUBB, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills S. 6534, 6980*). 
GRUBB, m BURD, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10480, 


ann. e 8. OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on claim 
f (8. ‘Doe. NP 60), 2299. 
GRUNER, C. A, & CO., letter relative to sale and shipment of Amerl- 
can cotton to European countries, 902. 

GUAM, letter of Secretary of Navy relative to the lepers of, 2884. 
A Er ET In. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Bilis and joint resolutions introdu 

Woodard, Emma: to pension 
Reports made by. 


Bath, Me., public 1 ang i 1380). 43181 
Biddeford, N. p c buil 


Minnea 
Votes of. ec YEA-AND-NAY 
. IRE. E. (a pce ation from Maine). 
3 t offered by, 
19 ton bill, 2327, 2529, 2531. 
Bills ag Pene resolutions introduced by 
Bolster, Charles K.: for relief pn bill H. R. 21459), 3837. 
Chase. Thomas J.: to imcrease pension (see bill H. N. 21458), 


3837. 
8 Samuel W.: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 19768), 
Ladd, William R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19767), 
M NA Henry O.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21243), 


4472. 


u. (oce DI H. R. 21045), 1917. 


21 
Pensions: to 5 nes ger loss of limbs or total disability (see 
bil H. R. 19747), 


Eres. Diana R.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21046), 1917. 
Smith. Oliver C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21244), 


2139. 
Yan Buren, Me.: to make port of immediate transportati 

Mil . M. 21009), 1813. v rinsed sand 
2 Alfred: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21211), 


Pctitions and ers presented by, from 
Citizens ain Individuals, 125, 880, 487, 2365, 2773, 4680. 
Remarks by, 
Agricultural appropriation bill—beef cattle, 2532, 
Maine potatoes, 2327, 2328, 2329, 2530. 
Army appropriation bill, 2128. 
Goodwin Forrest: death of, 4257. 
Baral edita (Appendix, 2685. 
Van Buren, Me., port. 5180, 5181. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
GUESSAZ, OSCAR C., pension (see bill H. R. 19624), 
GUILD, ESEN Z., increase pension (see bills S. 6880, 7213*), 
GUILD, PRESTON M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18448, 19545*), 
UILFORD COURT HOUSE, N. C., rry national military park 
H battle field of (see bill H. R. 21486). DEM 
GULDENZOPH, MARY, pension (see bilis H. R. 17572, 21089*), 
GULLIC, CHARLES C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9966, 20562*), 
GUNN, ADM E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 781), 


GUNIE, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20157). 


GUNNING, JOHN B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


926), 2835 


GUNS. See ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


|| HAIGHT, 


GUNTER, Bt UPON W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18774, 
GUNTHER, MARY T., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


GURNEY, NATHANIEL, increase pension (see bill S. 7744). 
GURTZ, GUSS, pension (see bill S. 6872). 

GUSTIN, FRANCIS M., pension (see bill H. R. 20073). 
GUSTIN, “a sae report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
GUSTOSON, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills S. 5905, 7212*). 
hi Seeman” Ps rtc W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8109, 


8 SEDAN confirm title of Methodist Universi 
in lands at (see bills B. 7544; H. R. 2 


SOLERE peas IOWA, donate condemned cannon to town of (sce 
bill S. 5495 · 


of eee 


GUY, ERASTUS, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 1571), 


| GWIN, THOMAS J., increase pension (see bills S. 7143, 7598*). 
| HAAS, MARY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16064, 20502*). 


of President 9 


HABANA, CUBA, message appro) n 
E acquisition of legation premises at (H. Doc 1163)! - 


HACKETT, DAVID L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21544). 
HACKETT, WILLIAM H., relief (see bill H. R. 21170). 


| HADDOX, RACHEL R., increase if ls H. 9231 
i 2000205 penslon (see bills H. R. 9231, 


| HADLEY, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20972). 
| HAFNER, HARRY V., increase pension (see bill H. R. 15382, 21089*), 


HAGAN, LYDIA ANN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20998). 
HAGEMAN, MARGARET A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19992). 
HAGENBUCHER, LOUIS, pension (see bill S. 6699). 

ea MB E increase pension (see bills H. R. 16263, 


— B. ALIAS WILLIAM RILEY, papers withdrawn 
House, 5208. 


HAILMAN, DR. E. V., relief (see bill H. R. 21496). 
HAINES, JOHN T., relief (see bill S. 543*). 


HAINES, WILLIAM P., address on subject of prohibition in Maine 
"delivered by, 1745. 
10632, 


HAIRSTON. WILLIAM M., 
21089*). 

HAISTON, LEWIS G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19561). 

HAKES, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 20638). 

3 Tere R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


increase pension (see bills II. R. 


HALE, 18455 841 E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
HALE, HENRY B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20382). 
HALE, — D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 809), 


HALE, NATHAN, remarks in House relative to proposed monument to 
(Appendix, 816). 


HALEY, JOHN C., pension (see bill S. 7220). 


| HALL, ADELIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17540, 20502*). 


HALL, AMOS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20698, 21037*). 
HALL, ANDREW J., increase pension (see bills S. 6705, 6980*). 
HALL, bert Era a F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 2374, 20222, 
HALL, CHARLES, pension (see bill H. R. 20829). 

HALL, CHARLES E., pension (see bill H. R. 20337). 


HALL, CYRUS, report | = Court of Claims on claim of estate of (I. 
Doc. 1570), 3211. 


DAVID H., increase pension (see bills S. 3425, 7500*). 
EGBERT, increase pension (see bill S. 6726). 
FRANCES A., increase pension (see bill S. 7710). 


FREDERICK, “rae entitled “Cheese it! We should worry! 
In good old U. S. A.! written by, 2894. 


HALL, JOHN N., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15793, 19545*). 
HALL, MAGGIB, pension (see bill H. R. 19694*). 

HALL, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20973). 
HALLMAN, 8 AND JAMES E., relief (see bills H. R. 21125, 


HALL, 
HALL, 
HALL, 
HALL, 


HALSEY, ANN D., report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of (H. 
Doc. 1186), 39. 


HALSEY, CALVIN C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20901, 21096). 
HAM, WILLIAM, relief (see bill H. R. 11839*). 

HAMBRIGHT, CHARLES M., pension (see bills H. R. 10486, 21037*), 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, list of vessels owned by, 2095. 

HAMER, SARAH B., increase pension (see bills S. 6606, 6980*). 


HAMILL, JAMES A. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended. 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Dunean Building & Loan Association: for relief (see bill H. R. 


20211), 430. 
Lewis, Ada A.: to pension (see bill H. R. eun MUN 
"AS 2 Navarra Kautz: to pension (see bill H. R. 20749), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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HAMILL—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Bremner e th of Y Nppendis, 877 
remner, Robert G.: death o re * 
ot dix 875, 897). 


Farne increase pension (see bills H. R. 13914, 


HAMILTON, ALICE, pension (see bill H. R. 21566). 
HAMILTON, BENJAMIN, relief of estate (see bill S. 7733). 
Rea M. (a Representative from New York). 
en 7 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
3g cad idet tetele as i AAA D 
8 am otnt resolu na roduce: Yy 
Covell, Thomas: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20789), 1380. 
Eells, Hiram: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20667), 1153. 
Gould, Charles : to pension (see bill H. R. 20666), 1 e 
Groat, John : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21245), 2739. 
Manley, Charles O.: to increase pension (see bill H. K. 20166), 


9. 
ME Samuel: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20992), 


135. 
Nesmith, Louise (Jones): to pension (see bill H. R. 20165), 379. 
Pattison, Olivia: to pension (see bill H. R. 20324), 617. 
Peck, Geo : to pension (see bill H. R. 20066), 292. 
eet, "Sohn: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20670), 
` Peterson, John A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20671), 


154. 
Rice, George W. : to increase sion (see bill H. R. 20668), 1154. 
Steel, Joseph H.: to Aarna hi (see bill H. R. 214460. 


Stoddard, Hiram D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20669), 

Wallace, Mary A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21079), 
Petitions and rs presented by, from 

Citizens and in viduals, 380, 431. 1278, 1738. 


Societies and associations, 487. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HAMSTER C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15597, 
HAMILTON, EDWARD L. (a Representative from Michigan). T 
Attended, 10. 


n 
a nt resolutions introduc 
irr Sarah J.: to pension (see vli H. R. Dow 124. 
ET ME ED NET a Aul act to regulate (see bills H. R. 
1381, 21 ^ 3 x 
A rmon, John D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19771), 
Ray, William : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19772), 124. 
p bec TN E.: to — * = bill H. R. 19770), 124, 
etitions and papers presen rom 
Citizens and individuals, 164. 
Remarks by, on 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 483. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3216. 
P Office n post masters, 668. 
resident's speech at Indiana n 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1082, 1087, 1518, 1521, 1522, 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce : 
Calumet River, Ill channel (Rept. 1268), 1322. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ANI T SACH B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16261, 


HAMILTON, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills S. 6665, 7213*). 
HAMIUFON MOs donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


HAILIONS Hom donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
coe age? => ADAM T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17798, 
HAMLIN, CHARLES S., address vise poy 33 Federal reserve banks 


delivered by, 5249. (Appendix, 
in W ia hs W. (a Representative from Missouri). 
ten 


, 10. 
Chairman Committee of the Whole, 2137, 2166, 2234, 2325, 2479. 
Amendments offered vy, o 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 226, 233. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b. 
Mary E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20678); 2432. 


1154. 
3, 2432. 
n. 21191), 


2), E 
Saylor, Henry H.: to increase pension i= bill H. 5 1 “erie 249, 
Wakefield, Thomas A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 206 2) 1154. 
w . 20511), 899. 
Wriston, Thomas II.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20859), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: to recom- 
mit with instructions, 359. 
Petitions and papera presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1598, 2537, 2828, 3924. 
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HAMLIN—Continued. 
sages fo REA "e, u d judicial riation bill—assistant 
ative, executive, an u appro; atio — 
engineers, 236, 2 wt a 3 


mileage, 233, 234. 
Navy appropriation bill—peace, 2744, 2745. 
Post Office appropriation bill—new legislation In, 425. 
Rural mail service, 425. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
HAMM, GEORGE D., increase pension (see bills. S. 5369, 7213*). 
HAMMER, JOHN B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21320). 


HAMM SARAH L., pension (see bills S. 7176, 7566*; H. R. 


HAMMETTER, FREDERICK C., increase si see bills H. 
15925, 20643*). ET pis m 

HAMMOND, ARVILLA B., increase pension (see bills S. 7298, 7402*). 

R report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 
7 : s 

HAMMOND, FRANCES M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21013). 

HAMMOND, JAMES, increase pension (see bilis S. 7087, 7402*). 


HAMMOND, WINFIELD S. (a Representative from Minnesota), 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 

x AREON of, 1077. 1 
ctitions and papers presente y, from 
Societies and associations, 79. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


HAMMONDS, BENJAMIN, pension (see bill H. R. 20680). 
HAMPTON, AMOS H., increase pension (see bill S. 7593). 

HAMPTON, DANIEL IL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19971). 
tie MICE M., increase pension (see bills S. 7620; H. R. 


HAMPTON, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bill S. 0748). 
HAMREY, OLE, papers withdrawn in House, 4630. 

HANCOCK, HARRISON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21523), 
HANER, JOHN M., relief (see bill H. R. 20075). 

HANES, GEORGE, JR., pension (see bill S. 6745). 

HANKS, 90097, 14M M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20372, 


HANNA, FLORENCE D., pension (see bills H. R. 19260, 21089*). 
HANNA, FRANCES L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doe, 
122), 2299. 
HANNAH re 
Ted ed Rt 080, 8 of Claims on claim of owners of 
HANNAWALT, JOSEPH B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21479). 
HANOCH, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6226, 7402*). 
HANOVER, PA., relative to unexpended balance of appropriation for 
completion of public building at (see bill H. 124644) 
n report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


HANSON, ANNE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18287, 20562*). 
HARBINSON, HUGH, increase pension (see bill S. 7011). 

HARDEN, SAMUEL W., increase pension (see bills S. 2195, 7566*). 
HABDENDS S WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18148, 


HARDER, CHARLES P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20298). 

HARDIN, JAMES, remove charge of desertion (see b!ll H. R. 20080). 

HARDIN, MARGARET A., pension (see bills H. R. 14030, 21037*). 

HARD MARTRA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16386, 
ƏD . 


HARDIN, MOSES R., pension (see bills H. R. 20274, 21037*). 
HARDING, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 5800, 7213*), 
HARDING, LEROY, increase pension (see bill S. 7656). 


HARDING, WARREN C. (a Senator elect from Ohio). 
Credentials presented, 1325. 


HARDING, WILLIAM J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 925), 2835. 


HARDT, VON BERNUTH & CO., AND OTHERS, adjudicate claims of 
(see bill H. R. 20838). 
Resolution in House referring claim to Court of Claims (see 
H. Res. 130*). 


HARDWICK, THOMAS W. (a Senator from Georgia). 
Credentials presented, 3. 
Sworn in, 3. 
icy chairman of Committee on Expenditures in Post 
ffice Department, 9. 
Appointed on committees, 139. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Army appropriation bill, 4305. 
8 „ bill: Quarantine station at Savannah, 
A., 3 
River and harbor anpropris non till, 2304. 
Sundry civil appropriation. bill, 4194. 
War claims: b . R. 8846), to pay, 430. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cohen, Solomon: for relief of heirs (see bill S. 7121 


869, 
Geddin Henry D.: for relief of estate (see bill S122). 869. 
G = = litary Academy: donating cannon to (see bill S. 7732), 


Gordon Institute: donating cannon to (see bill S. 7407), 2303. 
He 773) 45509. for relief of legal representatives (see pill 
Pollock, Alice: to increase pene (see bill S, 7031), 430. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Merchant marine: to concur in amendments of House to bill 
S. 5259 with an amendment, 3935. 
Naval stores: inquiry relative to shipment abroad of (see S. 
Res, 512), 902. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills,” 
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FFF 
Remarks by, on 
Army appropriation bill—eondemned cannon, 4308. 
Bacon, Augustus O.: th of, 302. 
I rule, 3843, 2844. » ; “ 
clency appropriation A erence re on 
Government merchant marine, 30 1. 3089-3096, 3102, 5932, 3934, 
° Democratic N 8011, 3089-3096. 
Immigration, 739-744 
Post Office appro tion bill—rural mail carriers, . 4459. 
Shipment of naval stores abroad, 1013, 1015. 
Sundry civil ap riation bill—Howard 
qu ———— station, 4194, 4195. 
Suspension of rules, 1 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY cx (ce 
HARDY, EDWARD R., mentioned, 2809. 
HARDY, RUFUS (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, 11. 
Appointed conferee, 1006, 4164, 5208. 
Am Appointed teller, ZT: 
ments offered 
Legislati 
allowance, 235. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
American merchant marine: 
H. R. 21415), 3616. 
k 3 Nancy L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20960), 1679. 
emar Y 
Al M J. W.: address by (Appendix, 112), 
yim geamen, 4646. 
B.: political statement by, 664. 


Got a e (A n. 15 217) 
overnment mere: marine dix, " 
Immigration, 1146. = 

Jefferson County, Ky., fish station, 3968, 

Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—mileage, 


235. 
Red. River foreign but 1720, 1721. 
18908, 3804 of t vessels 3958, 3959, 3960, 3961, 3962, 


7, 
Texas oyster Raig survey, 3970. 3978, 2979. 
Woman. su (Appendix, 869). 


Reports made by, from 
erchant Marine and Fisheries : 


Assistant steamboat 2 ( N 1282 m 


cgister and enrollment of 
spectors (Rept. 1281), 1596. 


1264), — 


Superv. a, intpec 
Votes of. See A-AND-NAY VOTES. 
HARING, SARAH X., increase pension. (see bill H. R. 20451). 
HARLEMAN, ANNA, pension (see bill H. R. 21048). 
HARLIN, ALEXANDER, referring. claim of estate to Court of Claims 
(ses H. Res. 591°), 
HARMER, PHILENA, increase pension (see bill S. 7375). 
HARMON, CHARLES P., increase pension (see bills S. 6926, 7213*). 
ca aca en W., increase pension (see bills IL. R. 18466, 


HARPER, Se ANDER. C., increase pension (see pills. H. R. 16704, 
BM, QU A. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


PATENS WES F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
HARPHAM, HENRY, increase pension (see bill S. 7082). 
HARRELL, eee S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15329, 


19 
HARRINGTON, MARY A., increase pension (see bills S. 5771, 7598*). 
HARRIS, ALICE J., pension (see bills S. 6740, 7397). 
HARRIS, 1874 80. L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe. 
ot 
HARRIS, BENJAMIN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21361). 
HARRIS, DERTAMIN F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10656, 


HARRIS, BURRILL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13400, 20502*), 
BARRES, e ete €. (a Representative from Alabama). 
e 
Bit d joint resolutions — ria 
“Fuller, V Fine to —.— on ee bi H. R. 21409), 3536. 
ti 
— Citizens and in alviduals, 1278. 
Remarks by, ¢ 
Private pension bills, 1276, 
Richardson, William: death of, 2779. 
Tennessee River bridge, 945. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Pensions: 
Pensions and increase of 1? cups in specified cases (bill II. R. 
20643 ; a Ec 1 v. 
Committee on the c Lan 
Dean, Walter (Rept. 1327), 2432. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
HARRIS, ELIZA E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 2013, 19545*). 
HARRIS, FRED F., increase pension (see bills S. 6242, 7597*). 
HARRIS, GEORGE ya inerease pension (see bill S, 7070). 
HARRIS, HATTIE og ,HUNGERFORD), increase pen- 
RIS. 15 (es bilis. B. 3015, 0980). e 
HARRIS, JAMES R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16790, 20502*). 
HARRIB, JOHN Tv, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
53), - 
HARRIS, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R.. 20962). 
HARRIS, TORRE B; report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
» 


University, 4191, 4192. | 


— pra Bae and judicial appropriation bill—mileage 


gee cin upbuilding of (see bill |) 


HARRIS, LOYD G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10958, 21037*), 
HARRIS, SHADRACK "T. Qut of Court. of Claims. on. claim of 
(S. Doe. 738), 
HARRIS, SUSIE E., vis pension (see bills S. 6682, 7402*). 
P ARRISRURA PAS 84887 condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
e 
ps Boato of a ppropriation for rent of buildings for Government 
cials at ü c. 1580), 3445. 
s M. P. (a N from. Mississippi). 
en 
Appointed gier, 991, 5441.. 
Amendments- offered 
Indian 1 appropriation 1 bill, 878, 879, 894, 986, 9ST, 992, 997, 999, 


Bills — yen resolutions introduced by 
xs br ip Jon: to pension (see bill IT. R. 21573), 4889. 
mar. y. 
Agricultural appropriation bill—naval stores, 2532. 
American seamen, 4155. 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 4551, 4552. 
Sisia atie a ER X —— mn — 1 
ploma = an r 
pem Re 4227. 4228, 4 


on, 
District" of E Colamb mbia appropriation bill Emer e Hospital, 
4602. 4083. pprop geney Sp. 


Expatriation of citizens, — 
Immigration —veto message, 
Improvement ot foreign service iram. 
Indian y ui bill, 875 Soa on 878, 3. 829. 883, 884. 886, 
5, 898. 899. 981. 982; 986, 

987. 992, 993, 994, 998.0 996. up 998, 999. 1002, 1003, 
1005, 1191, 1192, 1194, 1195, 1196, 1197, 1198, 1201, 
1204, 1206; 1208, 1209. 1211, 7 1215, 1216. 
ssissip! 195, 1 ; 1215, 1216, 


1262 13785 3.35 
Moore, John Bassett: article by (Appendix, 322). 
National prohibition, 612. 
Pascagoula, Miss., improvement, ande 1717. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1391. 
Sale of fur-seal skins, 2902. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY- VOTES. 
HARRISON, CARTER H., letter relative tu woman suffrage, 1477. 


e R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16800, 
R JAMES FORSYTH, increase pension (see bills S. 4790, 
rit a 1 E Med., referring claim: to Court of Claims (see 


es. 591°). 
AREON, ORA S., Increase pension. (see bill H. R. 19687). 


HARRISON, THOMAS, increase pensiom (see bill S, 6706}. 


| HARROD, B. FRANKLIN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19922). 


oa eae Vr m gs C. (a Representative fram New Jersey). 
Leave of absence granted to, 33. 
is ona int resolutions introduced: 


Allendale, N. J., Orvil 9 wilding & Loan Association : 
for relief (see bill H. R. 21192), 2365. 
Motions and resolutions offered 1 


Adjourn: to, 3766. 
for eulogies on (see H. Res. 7220, 2705, 


Martin, Lewis J. : 
Petitions and. papers. presented 15 from 
Citizens 


individuals, = 
Societies Penge associations, 6 
Remarks by, 
Bremner, B Robert G.: : death of. 2205.. 
Martin, Lewis J.: death of, 3765. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


HART, DAVID, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 21240). 
HART, DEBORAH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20652). 

HART, EDWARD J., pension (see bill H. R. 20169). 

HART, GEORGE D., increase pension (see bill IT. It. 21241). 
HART, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20475,, 21037*). 
HART, WILLIAM H., Increase pension (see bills S. 5840, 7597*). 


HART, WILLIAM H. H., amendment in Senate making: appropriation 
for relief, 3777, 4198. 


HARTEL, AUGUSTUS, pension (see bill S. 6942). 
HARTER, ee A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15637, 


BARTON acquire site for public building at (see bill H. It. 


Remarks in House on subject of city of (Appendix, 532). 
HARTLEY, LILLIAN J., pension (see bills S. 5503, 81). 
HARTMAN, ADOLF, pension (see bill H. R. 19468). 

HARTSGROVE, GEORGE, inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19791). 
BART 0 veh eens MATTHIAS, increase pension (see bill H. N. 


HARTUNG, LOUISE, increase pension (see bill IL. R. 20110). 
HARTWELL, FRANK, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10378, 19545*), 
HARVEY, EDMOND, pension (see bill H. R. 21128). 

HARVEY, uuo article em “The bases of Republican confi- 


dence ritten by, 3 
HARVEY. I HORACE * ` telegram relative to appropriation. for inter- 
L canal, 


HARVEY, 5 increase pension (see bills H. R. 19727, 21037“). 

HASBROOK, JOSIAH, increase pension (see bills S, 7204, 75606*). 

HASCALL, LUCINDA M., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 859), 2830. 


HASKELL, NELSON E., increase pension (see bills S. 6243, 7402*), 
HASKELL, WALTER V., pension (see bill H. R. 20732). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Pills.” 
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BARKING. Bg. e W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. HAY, Attended, 1 8 from Virginia). 


723), 2299. 
mieu JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20290). 
HASS, MARTHA K., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19801). 


HASTINGS, MARY L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 
1649), 5494. 


HATCH, SADIE, increase pension (see bills S. 7156, 7598*). 

HATCH, SARAH B., relief (see bill H. R. 8811*). 

HET OMOND N,, increase pension (see bilis H. R. 20140. 
- 4 * 


HATCHETT, R. J. H., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20636). 
HATFIELD, MARY J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 1596, 19545*). 
BATTUTI HIE M H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20517, 
HATHAWAY, H. S, relief (see bill H. R. 7205*). 

HATLEY, JOHN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21251). 


HATTIESBURG. MISS., petition of og E ne favoring the pro- 
posed Government ship-purchase bill, 37 


HATTON, ARES. H., report of Court of Claims on bad of (S. Doc. 973), 


HAUCKE, LEONA B., increase pension (see bills S. 5510, 78987). 
e. DAN N. (a Representative from Iowa). 


* pointed conferee, 8 
ments offered by, 
Agricultural c LUAM bill, M 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Huso, Albert T.: for rellef (see sec bill H. R. 21579) ect 
Kathan, John C.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21525) 
Smidt. Frank: to pension (see bill H. R. 19994), 24 Ab. 


on Kevicuttural 238. 8 riation bill, 2137, 2199, 2200, 2328, 2329, 


ie cholera serum, 2251, 2252, 2253, 2254, 2256. 
Gradin of , 954, 955. 
Votes of. DER RI. VOTES. 


HAUGH, HARVEY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19129, 21037*). 
BAUGH AES WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15509, 


HAUGHN, ADAM E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21468). 

HAUN, LOUISA W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20716, 21037*). 
HAUSER, ORSON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20357). 

HAUVER, BARNET, increase pension (see bill S. 6892). 

HAVRE, MONT., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21488). 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, amendment in Senate — appropriation for 


. Amprovement of harbor at conn 8 a 

endment in Senate making approp on for improvem 

harbor of Kahului in, 2304 

Bill to erect public building at Honolulu (see bill S. 5295*). 

Bill to ratify act of legislature relating to certain public utility 
franchises in (see b 6093* 

Bill to amend act relative to appeals and writs of error from 
final decisions of district court of (see bill H. R. 19076*). 

Bill gran! 


to legislature certain rights — qualifica- 
tion of vo - et xn H. R. 20948) * 
Estimate of d paren: dor 1 stutlon at 


Honolulu d Doc- 1 101 4077. 


HARRY B. address on dures of neutrality delivered by 
(Appendix, 685). 


HAWK, ANNA W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18788, 19545*). 


HAWK (loop), rt of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 
P292). 44, 76. 


5 5 relief (see bill H. R. 19666). 
HAWKINS, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19836). 
HAWKINS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 7469, 7566*). 
HAWKSLEY, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7553). 
R N C. (a Representative from Oregon). 


ee eee A Le by, to 
Indian appropriation bill, 1304, 1318. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
pu Peter A.: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21247), 


Busick, Harriet L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 2d 1093. 
Clark, ‘Leroy W.: to N pension (see bill H. R. 20378), 737. 
Perrie, fet wip L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19480), 18. 
Van rtwick, George: to pension (see bill H. R. 
21050). 1998. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Dakuff, 7 to 
Petitions and p 
Citizens ha ind vidna 4 
R r 2927, 8482, 3837, 4078, 4553, 4679, 5226. 
emar 
Agricultural 88. propriasion DE eee logged-off lands, 2234, 
Forest Service, 289, 2350, 2351, 2355. 
Ellis, William R.: death o: f, 2234. nao 284.) 
Indian ap ropriation pill, 1303, 1304 1 
National forests for recreation purposes, ien. 
Standard box for apples, 5219, 52 
Sundry 36 p 8 bin Oregon & California Railroad 


Votes of. Res ä VOTES. 


HAWN, OLIVER E. OTHERS, report of Court of Claims. on 
claim of (& Dos’ 769), 2299. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, que tribute to Franklin Pierce given 
by (see S. Con. Res. 36). 


HAWES, 


ted conferee, 4524, 4800, 4981, 5208. 
Ar inted T" babe feror Dy 8 26. 
on co: e to wa on 
Firman Co een cei ^ the Whole, 2663, 2741, 2874, 3106, 4990, 
Amendments n s 
Cannon : 15) donating, 5195, 5198, 5199, 5200. 

Bills and joint AM i introduced 
Bowles, James: for relief of heirs - x H. R. — zu. 
Cloud, James: for relief of heirs (see b vod AM 214 aed 8. 
Monticello, Va.: crea 5 a. n 

home of Thomas Jefferson at (see 8 300) 2b 
: for relief (see bill H. E pde 40 
ions offered by 


A 
Petitions and papers presented rom 
Citizens and individuals, 4015. $ 
Remarks by, on 
Army appropriation a. 2101, 2102, 2103, 2104, 2105, 2109, 
111, 2112, 2113, 2114, 2115, 2116, 2117, 2119, 
2120, 2121, 2122; 2123, 2129, 2130, 2182, 2183, 2134, 


aviation service, 21 
conference report on. 98, 4800. 
^ -natlonal defen zw 2n, 2066, 2067, 2068, 2069. 
rmy í 
Committee on 8 187 N03 ogre bos 101, 102, 
Condemned cannon, 5192, 5195 5197 98, 
Fortifications inq 1567, 1568. 
Indian Fe ap sci pil, 984. 
. Military Academy appropriation bill, 4233, 4238, 4239, 5179. 
y Aca y appro on 
Standard barrel for prope 1081. 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee of conference 
Army appropriation bu bil H. R. 20347; Repts. 1462, 1488, 
tar)" pity? — riation bill (bill H. R. 21328; Rept, 
cademy ecd ation z 
1475), du 


Military Affairs: 
appropriation bil bill (bill H. R. 20347; Rept. 1250), 654. 
ons: resolution of inquiry relative to size and rangd 
PE pe t. id MH. R. 21828; 
cademy appro n Rept. 
1369), 3106. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ERE CARL AS 3 rom Arizona). 


A Dotted conferee, 544 
Amendments offered by, to 


x 


Rund: Perse pic bill, 3456, 3660. 
Bills and introduced 
ovr gres to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21358); 


445. 
* rire to purchase site for public building at (see bill 


H. 1405), 6. 

Courts of United States: to establish probation system in (sco 
bill H. R. 20974), 1679. ( 
First Arizona Infantry: to ne € uoo who served 

during Civil War in ( bill H. R. vede 
14015 2 purchase site for pallie ullding at (see bill 
lobe, Ariz. : to inerease cost of public building at (see bill 
H. R. 21400), 3530. ‘ 
Mexico: to investigate claims citizens cian out 


of American 
of insurrection in (see H. J. Res. 414), 
Mortensen, James: to pension (see bill H. H. 21410), 
Nevada: to encourage reclamation of certain arid NM te in State 


of (see bill H. R. 21 
cate claim of (see bill H. R. 21568), 


James W.: to 
P : to adjudicate claim of (see bill H. R. 21567), 480: 
Poils dan. lands: to establish di 4242. hig 8 along all en rem 


Pearce, 
480 8 


x — MET TE [TE b iing ( bills H. 
uma, : to ublic bu at (see 8 214 
21405), SN 8923. " Re n) 
Remarks by, o 

preria a message (A 


dix, 286). 
Indian d prohibition bill, 


National ition a. 51). 
es, 
Stock-raisin Pre Sae 
m civil appropriation 8 projects, 3666, 3667, 
Tempe, Ariz., | 4549. 
Woman suffrage, 1465. (Appendix, 149.) 


Reports made by, from 
ommittee on Public Build and G 
Reclamation: of arid lands Nevada | (Rep. 1418), 4077, 
Committee on bed Public Lands; 
Tempe, Ariz., land (Rept. 1259), 430. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HAYDEN, MARGARET, pension nd bil S. 7466). 
HAYDON, GERTRUDE M., pension (see bills H. R. 20228, 21218*), 
HAYES, Attended, — A. (a Representative from California). 


e of absence Laien As 3211. 
Bills y joint resolutions introduced by 
nr Nathaniel F.: e (hne pension (see bill H. R. 20750), 


Desertland 51877 281. 450. reclamation of (see bills H. R. 

Fresno EA King . Bea : for relief of desert-land entry- 
men in (see bill H 85), 

puma Taylor B.: 5 pension (see bill H. R. 21483), 


International MET nee on Education: to invite 3 Govern- 
ments to partic pate in (see H. J. Res. 415), 2927. 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “History of Bills.” 
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HAYES-—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


were ronda relating to suspension of annual —Ü and 
final proof on entries in certain cases (see bill H. R. 21238), 


Lambert, Willam T.: to increase pension (see m H. R. 20751), 
River and harbor A. eei bill of 1912: to amend (see bill 
H. R. 20606) 


Petitions and pa si era presented by by, 
Citizens an iduals, 293, 1381, 3981. 4243, 4446, 4554, 
Societies and 3 203, 961, 1381, 3981. 
State 3 4078. 
Remarks by, o 
r (eR ad appropriation bill—rural credits, 5002, 5003. 
Government merchant marine, 4132, 
National prohibition, 547. 
Richardson, William: death of, 2781. 
Woman suffrage, 2. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HAYES, JOHN T., increase pension (see bills 8. 6799, 7213*). 
HAYES, MARY T increase pension (see bill S. 7711). 

HAYES, MAUD S., pension (see bill H. R. 20706*). 

HAYES, MOLLIE E., pension (see bills II. R. 15226, 19545*). 
HAYES, MYRTLE J., pension (see bill S. 7546). 

HAYES, PATRICK, pension (see bills H. R, 18476, 19545*). 

HAYES, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 5818, 7213*), 
BAINES BOWS Da report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
HAYNES, dend Wer address on “ Prohibition delivered by (Ap- 


HAYS, ARCHER. relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21462). 

HAYS, JOSEPH L., increase pension (see bills S. 6336, 7213*). 
HAYWARD, CHARLES R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19860). 
n W., increase penslon (see bills H. R. 20533, 


HAZEL, EDWARD J., 
(S. Doc, 778), 2: 


f beet WARREN J., increase pension (see bills S. 6815, 7402*). 


HAZELTINE, LEWIS H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 920), 2835. 


HAZLETON, CATHERINE M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 16614, 
20562*). 


repor: of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 


HEAD, JAMES S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20397). 

HEAD, LEVI, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19880). 

HEADINGTON, LAURA E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21416). 

HEALD, EZRA M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16803, 19545*), 

HEALY, JOHN, relief (sce bill II. R. 12369*). 

HEALY, MARY, increase pension (see bills S. 5590, 7402*). 

HEARNE, ide rene Bade report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 974), 5230. 

HEATH, sth di ont of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 972) 

Wann HAMDEN, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 767), 2299. 

HEATHERLY, LYDIA A., incrense pension (see bill H. R. 20723). 

HEATLEY, ANDREW J., ‘pension (see bill S. 7207). 

HEATON, JOSEPH, papers withdrawn in Senate, 45506. 

HEAVY RUNNER (Indian chief), relief of estate (see bill 8. 7523). 

HECK, AGNES M., increase pension (see bills S. 5772, 7213*). 

HECKMANN, WILLIAM L., statements relating to improvement of the 

Missoürl River (Appendix, 241). 

HECO, LOU E., increase pension (see bills S. 3815, 7566*). 

HEDGES, MILTON J., increase pension (see bill 8. 7278). 

HEDLUND, FRITZ, increase pension (see bills S. 2436, 6981*). 

HEDRICK, LOUISA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13322, 20562*). 


HEFLIN,. s E TAM (a Representative from Alabama). 


Motions “ina resolutions offered by 
Ladies’ retiring room: to employ woman attendant for (see H. 
Res. er» 291. 
Remarks by, o 
Agricultural appropriation bill—bureau of crop estimates, 2480. 
boll weevil, 2491, 2492. 
plant P auarentine. 2521. 
rural credits, 5051, 5052. 
otton, diversified farming, and farm-credit system, 2175, 2170. 
overnment merchant marine, 3913, 4063, 4064. 
Hamlin, Charles S.: speech ga (Appendix, 403). 
Immigration—veto message, 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 2777. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—census of 
agriculture, 327. 
cotton situation, 240, 241. 
National prohibition, 545. 
Post Office a propriation bill—new legislation in, 414, 415, 427. 
Richardson, William: death of, 2783. 
M of State and lecture tours, 2807. 
istribution, 2175, 21706. 
Wenn suffrage, 1463. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HEFLING, JOHN L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8114, 19545*), 

HEI DEL, AMELIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17945, 19545*). 

HEIMROTH, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21119). 

HEINZ, (ems report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
. Doc. 737), 2298. 


HU a T. (a Representative from North Dakota). 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Navy gh yg to correct certain maps issued by the Hydro- 
graphic Office (see H. J. Res. 431), 46 
Bord pera credit: to investigate 8 of (see H. J. Res. 


Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens and individuals, 3086, 3937, 3838, 4889. 
Remarks by, o 
e appropriation ur vn weevil, 2493, 
Indian appropriation bill, 9 
Maps of Arctic regions (A e a 482). 
North Pole controversy (Appendix, 834). 
Personal rural credits (Appena, 514). 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1088 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
HELL GATE. See New YORK HARBOR, 
HELM, EUGENE, increase pension (see bills S. 6901, 7809). 
HELM, ‘Manton 4s Representative from Kentucky). 
Atte! 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Pros, Lucinda: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20790), 


to increase pension (see bil H. R. 21214), 
ova, Elender: to increase pension (see bill H. H. 21365), 
McCampbell, James H.: to increase pensi b RE 

21325), 3079. Menem penses 106, POL ED de 


McKinley, Lee: to pou (see bill H. R. 21537), aie 
i Moriah Christian Church: for relief (see bill H.R 


Oaks, Nancy J.: to increase pension (see bill IT. R. 2110) 2 2827, 
Pan American Bank: to incorporate (see bill H. R. 21160), 2269. 
wove William R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21309), 


Kemara esL . 
ural a 


Brown, Delender : 
2432. 
Brown, 


. 21277), 


ropriation UC MY T nd 2152-2159. 
wheat thrashing, 2500, 
Diplomatic and Consular ap ppropriation bill, 4807, 
Fortifications appro riation bill. 4425 4426. 
Landram, Louls: relief of, 3528, 3529, 5224. 
Navy appropriation ae 2771, $115, $118, 3119. 
aeronautics, 2880, 
Pan American bank, 3171, 3172. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
HELVERING, GUY T. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 4164. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Bashaw, Mamie: to pension (see bill H. R. 209 249. 
Chase, Pauline: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20713), 
Cress, Alfred G.: to increase pension (see bill II. R . 21145 


2202. 
Fe William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20714), 
ST pelts J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20715), 


Haun, Louisa: to increase penslon (see bill H R. SEC 1277. 
Hicks, Sarah: to pension (see bill H. R. 21278), 

Athel : to ncrease pension (see bill H. R. 21130), 2162. 

: to pension (sce bill H. R. 19996), 

Stanford, William B.: to remove charge of 2 (see bill 

H. R. 21131), 2162. 

Talbot, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19677), 78. 
Walker, Catharine: to pension (see bill H. R, 20712), 1277. 
Washburn, Collins: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21130), 


2162. 
. William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20791), 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens ana individuals, 4880. 
Remarks by, 
Agricultural credits (Ap 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 
aa, CEBIT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16050, 


Sede ri A de pen H., increase pension (see bills H. ^g. 15931, 


1277. 
5), 


npo 542). 


een, AUAM: increase pension (see bills H. R. 12039, 


BENCH AN. ROPERT ont report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 

c. 2298. 

HENDERSON, ALICE I., pension (see bills S. 5788, 6981“). 

HENDERSON ARCHIBALD, article on subject of neutrality written 
y, 2. F 


HENDERSON, DAVID, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14721, 19545*). 


HENDERSON, J. WEBSTER, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(H. Doc. 1415), 291! 


HENDERLDON, MILTON W., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 735), 2298. 


HENDERSON 5 LORD, increase pension (see bills S. 6864, 


SEKDHEN.. F CHARLES B B., report of Court óf Claims on claim of (8. 
* 

HENDRICK, O. F., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21177). 

HENDRICKS, FRANCIS, pension (see bill 8. 6927). 

HENDRICKSON, GEORGE H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19793, 


HENDRICKSON, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill S. 6944). 
HENERY, ALVANES P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19734). 
HENEY, DORA, pension (see bill H. R. 20208). 

HENNING, GEORGE B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20937). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills,” 
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HENNING, GEORGE D., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21293). 
HENRY, A. J., relief (see bill H. R. 18166*). 

HENRY, DAVID, increase pension (see bills H. R. 12567, 19545*). 
HENRY, JAMES J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19586). 


HENRY, ROBERT L. (a Representative from Teras). 

Attended, 14. 
Bill v ERA l 3 introduced by 
s an resolu: TO 
Farm- e bi pr K. 21491), $9 — in Department of Agriculture 
see . 
Je ferson, Thomas : PUR Wem to acquire former home 
see J. Res, 41 
Motions and resolutions $a Wi: 


Agricultural 9 to instruct House conferees to 


insist on Senate amen dment $o? to, 5056. 
ee Office appropriation bill: in order certain matters 
of le; se ag contained in (see es. 2 Cd. 684; Repts. 1229, 


1240), , 420. 
S DANN latio bill al credits, 4867, 4868, 4997, 
icu appropriation rural er A 
4998, 5467, 61, 40 9 54 n 
Clerks to committee: ma ee 
Cotton and tobacco, 28, 15 So. 
overnment merchant marine, 3881. 
: appointinent 5 5489, 5490, 


Joh dix, 106). 
National prohibition, 4 $0000, 610. 
Navy appropriation bill, 5, 408, 3868, 297 
Post a n" 1 Sppropriation bill—new lecislation in, 363, 367, 370, 


413, 28. 
23 „1407, 4108. 1449, 1482, 1483, 
bid onde made by, m 
ommittee on Rules: 
Alcoholie liquor eme 
Res. 168 to prohibit (H. 
Dalles-Celilo Canal o 
a CHER Egi ome of 


resolution for consideration of H. J. 
Res. 687; Rept. 1248), 493. 
1436), 4445, 


(Rept. 1 
omas Jefferson (Rept. 1441), 


ih amendments (H. Res. 736; Rept. 
Woman suffrage: resolution for consi 
provide for (Rept. 1276), inen. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HENRY KENDALL COLLEGE, e in Senate making appropria- 
tion to pay, 202. 


DENM ALTAE L. (a Representative from Missouri). 
ten 
5 of absence , i 8979. 
Bills and joint resolut poe ete 
dod Margaret B.: to Increase d (see bill H. R. gta 
Denby, Robert: to increase sion (see bill H. R. 20068), 
sree enone! pon nem; provid see H. J. Res. 401) 1484. 


for 
cGhee, for relief (see bill H. R. 20070), 203. 
Murphy, Sarah A A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20067), 


Nelson, Charles W.: to increase pension (see bill H, R. 20069), 


Parker, John: to increase or ruler (se see bill H. R. 20 2982. 
Snider. Mary “Ann: į for (see | tit A. Re 201 77. 
e e 
ER a o M on (see 5 
» eio E KP: to increase Cg crow (see bill H. 2623774 486. 
e E a ers presente: 
tizens and i LT 241,57 


Remarks by, Om ropriation bill, 2665, 2 
Pacii coast, 3119, 3120, Nit 

lucking board, 2901, 2902. 

Votes of. ce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

HENSLEY, WILLIAM, relief (see bill H. R. 13421*). 

HEPBURN, DIXON M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20481). 

HEPLER, ANDREW W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20748). 

HERBERT, H. A., letter relative to the Navy, 2883. 

HERDER, JOHN M., increase pension (see bills S. 6509, 7213*). 

HERENDEEN, SANFORD A., increase pension (see bills S. 6869, 7402*), 

HERIARD, JEAN MARIE, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19696), 

HERING, RUTH E., pension (see bill H. R. 19479). 

HERNDON, ALEXANDER, pension (see bill H. R. 20949), 

HERNDON, J. S., increase pension (see bill S. 6900). 

HERNDON, JAMES W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20951). 

HERNDON, JOSEPH S., increase pension (see bills S. 6953, 7213*). 

HERO, (ship) report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc. 


HERRENDEEN, ANN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19640, 20562*). 
HERRIN, WILLIAM F., remarks in House concerning (Appendix, 444). 
HERRING, ANDREW J., pension (see bill S. 7129). 


HERRON, A J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


HERRON, MICHAEL, relef (see bill H. R. 20425). 
HERTFELDER, GUSTAV, relief (see bill S. 1060*). 
HERZOG, ANTON, relief (see bill H. R. 20563). 


HESLEP, JOHN D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
589), 2836. 


ISABELLA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15558, 19545*). 
SAMUEL L., increase pension (see bills S. 6904, 7212*). 


SAMUEL S., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
843), 2835. 


t. 1410), 38 
tion of Hl. J. Res, 1, to 


2778, 2983, 3924. 
e fiere 2784, 3118, 8114. 


HESS, 
HESS, 
HESS, 


HU DER. K., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
N oy ee T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16276, 
HETTY (Moment report of 

H. Doc. 1521), 44, 77. 
HEUSER, HANNAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17897, 21037*). 
HEWEY, DORA, pension (see bill H. R. 20254). 
HEWITT, SUSAN O., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20830). 
HEWITT, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20445, 21037*). 
HEWLETT, ALBERT J., relief (see bill S. 7126). 


HIBBS, JOHN G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18263, 19545*). 


HIBERNIA BANK & UE mee report of Court of Claims on claim 
of (S. Doc. 802), 2836. 


HICKMAN, THOMAS, 3 pension (see bills S. 5399, 7566*). 
HICKOCK, MINERVA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20154, 21037, 
HICKOK, MINNIE G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20352). 
HICKS, BEULAH C., increase pension (see bills S. 7017, 7402*). 
HICKS, JOSEPH W., pension (see bill S. 7604). 

HICKS, SARAH, pension (see bill H. R. 21278). 

HICKS, SARAH M., increase pension (see bills S. 6459, 7213*). 
HIGGINS, ADDIE M., increase pension (see bills S. 6971, 7095). 
HIGGINS, CHRISTINA E., pension (see bills H. R. 11202, 19545*). 
HIGHT, JAMES A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14540, 21037*). 
HIGHT, LIZZIE S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21585). 
HIGHWAYS. See PUBLIC ROADS, 

HILBERT, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20531). 
HILDRETH, HARRIET W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21155). 


HILGARD, ERNEST F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1655), 5494. = 


HILL, EDWARD K., increase pension (see bill H. R. 16220, 19545*). 
HILL, ELIJAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9814, 21037*). 
HILL, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill S. 6915). 

HILL, IRVIN M., increase pension (see bills S. 3516, 1598*). 

HILL, JAMES G., rellef (see bill H, R. 20400). 

HILL, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16817, 19545*), 
HILL, MARY J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10656, 20562*). 
HILL, ROBERT P. (a Representative from Illinois). 


Court of Claims on claim of owner of 


Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions eedem. 
mae iliam A.: to in 8 (see bill H. R. 20752), 


McNeil, Samuel B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19678), 


Price, vei tee relief (see bill H. R. roig 
Underwood, Hiley: to pension (see bill H. R 
DM d and papere resented by from 
tizens and individuals, 2208. 
Remee by, on 
Goodwin, P Forrest: death of (Appendix, 468). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HILL, THOMAS J., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19679). 

HILL, THOMAS W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19700). 

HILL, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19251, 205627). 
HILLIARD, CHARLES E., pension (see bill H. R. 19966). 
“HILLIARD, DANIEL, increase pension (see bills S. 3498, 7402*). 
HILTON, DAVID M., increase pension (see bills S, 6350, 6980*). 
HILTON, EMILY JANE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19787). 
F AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, relief (see bill H. R. 
~ E 

HIMES, JOHN L., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21144). 

HINCKLE, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20219, 21037*). 


HINDS, ASHER C. (a Representative from Maine). 
Attended, 
pointed conferee, ond 5208. 
Amendments. . — by, to 
Deficiency app: tion b 4877. 
Bills "s Joint resolutions introduced by 
Bry: George E.: to pension (ese: bill H. R. 20753), 1323. 
Ca pen er, Andrew Howard: to pension (see bill H. R. 20258), 


Foster, Sarah C.: to pension — ao m = 215502 x 

Johnson, William: for relief 

Scribner, John F.: to pension mee. pin in n^ d 

Sherburne, Clara 2 : to Deere see bill H. b. 
Geo; c bill H. E 19867 


Petitions and pa T presented. by, b. 
Citize! mand indt 381, 487, 87, 3483. 
Societies m and pte ey 381, 487. 
Deficienc a) ger bili—Frank Vumbaca, 4877. 
Goodwin, Forrest: death of, 


4 
Portland, Ne, maior. improvement, 1592. 
s made rom 
ommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries : 
Lobster-rearing station as 1258), 1007. 
Votes of. See YERA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
HINDS, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10984, 21037*). 
HINEBAUGH, WILLIAM H. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 979. 
Political eee by, 6 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Mason, Daniel: to pension (see bill H. R. 19823), 137. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
House barber shop: to furnish necessary supplies for (see H, 
Res. 681), 329. 


+047) 199. 


1285. 
163. 


` The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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HINEBAUGH —Continued, 
Petitions and papers ese by, from 
e e Er an individuals, 4079. 


ks by, on 
e et civil appropriation bill—liye-stock markets, 3748. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


HINES, LORENZO B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19864, 21037*). 
HINKLE, DANIEL, increase pension (see bills S. 7623; H. R. 21107). 
HINSON, JENAS A., pension (see bills H. R. 15979, 21218*). 
HINSON, WILLIAM C., increase pension (see bills S. 2892, 7213*). 
HISER, JOHN A., pension (see bill H. R. 20928). 

Nah 5 S., increase pension (see bills S. 6197, 


e eee M. (a Senator from Nebraska). 


Appointed conferee, 4964, 4965. 
Appointed on committee to 3 into conduct of excise board 
oe District of Columbia, 
Relieved from geMen upon 8 committee, 2310. 
Amendments offered by, t 
W pill (S. 5259) for Government ownership of, 


bill (5. 6856) for Government ownership of, 2868, 
NC Lid 812 1018 of inquiry relative to shipment abroad 
of es, Y 6. 
Senators: an order to compel „ of, 3331. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Arma ang Ea d of war: to prohibit exportation of (see bill 
Lonergan, inion J.: for relief (see bill S. 7284), 1542. 
Motions and resolutions ‘offered by 
Arms and DIEM e War. 
(see S. Res. 
Committ ial on 
8. — 
Petitions aad: paper. Pris meg y, fro 
Citizens and individuals, ed 1010, 1541, 2209, 2837, 3545. 
Societies and associations, 2837, 3699. 
State 6 5509. 
Remarks by, o 
Contravand of war, 798, 799. 
Detail of majors in Ordnance Deportment 3996, 
Government merchant marine, 094. 
Democratic caucus, 3. 31. 
8 of arms and ammunition, 3937-3939. 
rtation of wheat and cotton, 3936, 3937. 
ntin; p of bill, 3934, 3935. 
Tmmigrstion, 
Nebraska — 5 institutions, 1618. 
Omaha, Nebr., collector of customs, 333, 334 
Rules of Senate—caucus, Ine 3132, 3733, 8819. 
Sale of seal sona 435, 
Shipment of nava stores out. 1013, 1014, 1015, 1010. 
Suspension of rules, 1 
Urgent T „ geret Rr ere bill—transportation of 


8 
Reports made by, 
U ttoo on ng 


Affairs 
Hubbell, Augustus ALS i Td 5172. 
Rockwell, Deer A. e 7830. 


Committee on the Pittinphne 
Philippine Islands (Rept, m. 2839. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 
HITCHCOCK, LUTHER C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 195106). 


BITGHENO ARDES H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19592, 


HITE, HELEN NESBIT report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
863), 2830. 


inquiry relative to exportation of 


the 5 authorizing hearings before (see 


Army, 


HITE, THOMAS E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19843, 21037*). 
HIZAR, AQUILLA M., increase pension (see bills S. 6969, 1402*). 
HOAG, FITZHUGH S., increase pension (see bill S. 6773). ° 


HOARY, MARGARET, increase pension (see bills S. 7098; H. R. 
19956, 21037*). 


HOBBS, JAMES F., increase pension (see bills S. 7301, 7500*). 


HOBBS, WILLIAM H., letter 15 bill 3886. agalnst passage of the 
Government ship-purchase bill, 339 


HOBSON, „ P. (a Representative from Alabama), 


pee zose, a 3135. 
menta imc to 
1 131 kame: joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) to pro- 
Nay: appropriation bill, 2759, 2763, 2770, 2805, 3108, 3135, 3136, 


37 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
eu of naval operations: to establish (see bill H. R. 20641), 


004. 

China: declaring attitude of United States toward the “ open- 
door” policy in (see H. J. Res. 425), 4078. 

Constitution ot United States: for amendment to prohibit alco- 
holic 5 — or traffic (see II. J. Res. oa), tee 

RSEN ng peace commission : 66 establish (see H. J. Res. 


N ‘cheating 72 of chief of naval operations in (see bill 
H. R, 21257), 2 
Motions and N iloss 1 5 by 
China: inquiry relative to recent demands upon Chinese Govern- 
ment by a foreign Government (see H. Res. 728), 3536. 
Petitions and papers presented by from 
Citizens and individuals, 61 
Societies — 5 associations, 618. 
Remarks by, o 
Foreign relations—China and Japan, 4046, 
Fortifications appropriation bill—Pacific 8 
National constitutional 901, 913, 874 amendment M 665). 
HOME prohibition, 504, 513, 514, 602-610, 611, 612, 613, 614, 
^. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 
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HODBSON — Continued, 
Remarks by, on 
Navy appropriation bill. 2696-2700, 2747, 2748. 
aeronautics, 2879. 
MEDI ee n 2760, 2762, 2763. 2765, 2770, 


2771 
Battle of Detroit, 2905. 
battleships, 3135, 3136, 3137. 
dreadnaughts and battle cruisers 3108, 3109, 3110, 
enlisted personnel, 2895, 2897, 2898. 
acous vessels, nm, * 
torpedoes, 2770, 
Protection of neutrality 29404 5455. 
Woman oi ie 1411, 1412, 1474, 1481, 1482. 


Reports made by, from 

ommittee on val Affairs: 

Chief of naval operations (Rept. 1344), 2927. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HOCE, OSCAR, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20997). 
HOCKER, ELIJAH F., relief (see bill H. R. 20917). 
HODGDON, GILBERT H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 
HODGES, CHARLES R., pension (see bill H. R. 20879). 
HODGES, JOHN, increase pension (see bil] H. R. 19616). 
HODGES, LE ROY, article 1 to organization of city government 


20766). 


written 4 referred, 
Ho 0 pues article entitled “Know your city” written 
by (see S. Res. *). 


HODSON, HENRY, 8 pension (see bills H. R. 17904, 21037“). 
HO EBNER, F. A., increase pension (see bill S. 6868). 

HOFF, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18786, 20643. 
HOFFMAN, DORA, pension (see bill H. R. 20442). 

HORE 3 L., article on subject of homicides written by, 


HOFFMAN, H. AIMER, pension (see bill H. R. 20201). 

HOFIUS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16733, 20643*). 

HOG CHOLERA, remarks in House relative to ap) propration for in- 
investigation, treatment, and eradication o: 

HOGS, inquiry relative to prices of (see H. Res. 715). 

HOLDEN, VESTA V., increase pension (see bills S. 5457, 7402*). 

HOLDEN, WALTER E., relief (see bill S. 7296). 

HOLDREDGE, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20915). 


HOLETON, bat ree Bue report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 914), 2 


HOLIDAY RECESS. 55 ADJOURNMENT. 


BORA make Christmas Day a legal holiday for rural letter car- 
riers (see bills H. R. 19554, 19834). 
HOLLAND, E. E. (a Representative from Virginia). 

Attended, 11. f pona) 

Amendments offered by, to 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1661. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Binford, Lucy W.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20440), 


Booth, James J.: to pension (see bill H. 20718), 1277. 
Hudson Bros.: for relief (see bill H. R. 2041419. 783. 
Remarks by, on 
Elizabeth River, Va., bridge, 455. 
Norfolk Harbor improvement, 1661, 1662, 1663. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN LINE, letter of Secretary of Commerce relative 
to ocean freight rates of, 3086. 
HOLLEY, LEWIS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21432). 
HOLLIS, GEORGE L., pension (see bill S. 6920). 
HOLLIS, HENRY F. (a Senator from New Hampshire). 
Attended, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
15540 2992 development: to provide capital for (see bill 8. 
District of Columbia: am ELI section 857 of Code of Laws for 
(see bill 8. 6916), 173. 
creating Sa to investigate and report on relations ex- 
— * between United States and (see bill S. 7638), 


620 
Endy, William D.: to increase pension (see sur £ 7503), 2785. 
Roach, David: to pension d ro bill S. 6917), 1 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Pierce, Franklin: to print. route by Nathaniel Hawthorne to 
(see S. Con, Res. 36), 2 
Petitions and papers presented. 1 — from 
Citizens ane Pindividuals, 2939. 
Societies 2M associations, 2939. 
Remarks by, 
Agricultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 4597. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—desig- 
nated emplo: ees of Senate, 4179. 
Pierce, Franklin: tribute to, 2854. 
pig ace made by, f from 
mmittee on Banking 759 5 
Rural eredits (Rept. 1048), 4844. 
Committee on the District of 8 
Public school buildin, nak (bill H. K. 13222), 3626, 3699. 
Voles cf. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HOLLOWAY, HERBERT B., pension (see bill H. R. 21281). 

HOLMES, nero Pe T., article relative to suffrage and prohibition 
written by, 1616. 

HOLPP, HERMAN, relief (see bill H. R. 20207). 

HOLT, ANNA M., increase pension (see bill S. 6771). 


HOLT, art a tea M., 3. report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 663 


HOLT, SUSAN E., 8 pension (see bills S. 6695, 7213*). 


See History of Bills?” 
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HOLTER, M. P., increase pension (see bill S. 7396). 


HOLYOKE, MASS., memorial of board of aldermen favori 9 
tion for improvement of Connecticut River (Appendix, 248). 


HOME DUDEN HS COCHE TOM, NEWARK, OHIO, relief (see bill 


HOME FOR AGED COLORED PEOPLE. See 
AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PEOPLE. 


HOME OWNING AMONG U remarks in House and 
statistics relating to (Appendix, * 


HOMES ae CONFEDERATE VET ets provide (see bills 8. 6999 


21068). 


NATIONAL HOME FOR 


HOMESTEAD EOS donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S, 


HOMESTEADS. See PUBLIC LANDS. 
ene, article written by Frederick L. Hoffman on subject of, 


HONOLULU. See HAWAHAN ISLANDS, 

HOOD, FRED M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19887). 

HOOD RIVER, OREG., erect public building at (see bill S. 6194*). 
HOOPER, JAMES, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20910). 

HOOTEN, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19603). 
HOOVER, DAVID, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16566, 20562*). 
eee J., increase pension (see bills II. R. 15615, 


R T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9103, 
HOPE (sloop), Di ges of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc. 
1310 6. 


HOPE, MATTIE S. M., pension (see bill S. 7727). 
HOPE, Magos donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


HOPEWELL, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills S, 7324, 7597*). 
HOPKINS, SUSAN, pension (see bill H. R. 20091). 
HOPKINS, WILLIAM E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21149). 
HOPPER, JOHN G., relief (sce bill H. R. 2703*). 
HORN, REBECCA, pension (see bills H. R. 3513, 21089*). 
HORNE, A. PAUL, increase pension (see bills S. 7033, 7402*). 
HORNER, JACOB, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20024), 
HORNER, ROBERT, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20112). 
HORSE SHOE BEND, ALA., donate condemned cannon to 
ground of (see bill S. 5495*). 
HORSES, correspondence relative to shipment of American horses 
for the war in ESRDE, 1600. 
Remarks in House relative to horse breeding and experiments 
in live-stock production (Appendix, 708). 
HOS DESI donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


OE ANN, referring claim to Court of Claims (sce II. Res. 


HOS FOR THE INSANE. See GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE 
NSANE. 


HOT § EE ARK., granting lands to Masonic Lodge at (sce bill S. 


Bill for sale of certain uel for church and hospital purposes in 
reservation at (see bill S. 4712“). 

Bil to furnish hot water from the Hot Springs Reservation to 
76480. o N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association at (sce bill S. 
‘ . 


HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK., remarks in House and . con- 
cerning the Battle Mountain Sanitarium at, 3608. 


HOTCHKIN, SMITH C., increase pension (see bills S. 6630, 69809. 
HOULIHAN, ANDREW, Increase pension (see bill S. 7679). 

HOUR OF MEETING, to meet at 12 m., daily (see S. Res. 485*). 
HOUSE, ATHEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21129). 

HOUSE, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20795). 


HOUSE 92 7 REPRESENTATIVES. See also COMMITTEES OF HOUSE; 
ONGRESS; MEMBERS OF CONGRESS; RULES OF HOUSE; SPE- 
CIAL ORDERS IN HOUSE; YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN HOUSE. 
Amendment in House granting one month's extra pay, fo to officers 
and employees of, ruled out on point of order, 4885. 
Amendments in Senate making appropriation for mileage for 
employees of, 
Amendment in ‘Senate to fix compensation of pages of, 2846. 
Ananal 2 report of Clerk on receipts and expenditures’ (H. Doc. 
41838 report of Sergeant at Arms on public property (H. Doc. 
15. 5) 

Annual nro of ct ns AE Arms on receipts and disburse- 
Pe eo ie rt wobei bli ty belonging to 
nnual report o oor W on publie property belo g 

(H. Doe, 1356), 198. 

Annual report of Doorkeeper on sales of waste paper (H. Doc. 
1461), 161, 735. 

Bill to fix compensation of pages of (see bill S. 1512). 

Concurrent resolution for payment of certain amounts hereto- 
E deducted from salaries of Members of (see H. C. Res. 


61). 
Funeral services of the late Sereno E. Payne held in, 164. 
Joint 2 1011 08 M. salaries E officers and employees on 
see 


battle 


Dec. 2 Res, 213*). 
Joint 8491918 to 8. J. salaries of pyre ad 437 80 on 
ar. 4, 1915 (see Res. 245* ; H. 


3 by Speaker concerning docking dE ; Bell 2 he House, 

Remarks on subject of deliberations and legislative actions of 
(Appendix, 647). 

Resolution to procure an oil portrait of Speaker Champ Clark 
(see H, Res, 713). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Continued. 
Resolution to mpost committee to 

decrease in the House majority (see H. Res, 668). 
M cue van Le amend rule relative to arranging pairs in (see 
Resolution to refund amounts deducted from salaries of Members 

of (see H. Res. 149). 

Resolution to equalize salaries 2 the two men styled as “ clonk- 
room men" in Doorkeeper s.d SP compen of (see H. Res. 695). 
Resolution relative — bg ag 0 mpensation to clerks of de- 
ceased Members (see 


Bn n NR. p folding speeches (see H. 

es, 

Resolution to furnish Dice and repair furniture in Members’ 
barber shop (see H. ). 

Resolution a 3 additional clerical assistance in enrolling 


a eee EN the recent 


room of . Res, 
34515 ie € n to pay "xs 8 clerks for the entire month of March, 
es 


Beier to employ an additional telephone operator (see 
H. Res. 664, 679*). 
Resolution to employ a woman attendant em the ladies' retiring 
room adjoining Statuary Hall (see H. Res. 678* 
Resolution to pay Helen Bremner (see H. Res. 406*). 
Resolution to pay William McKinley Cobb 91555 H. Res. 692“). 
Resolution to pay G. D. Ellis (see i Res. 560*). 
Resolution to pay Wilber H. Estey (see nm Zw. 2^ 
Resolution to pay Wilbur H. Estey (see H. Res. 683). 
Resolutions to pay Norman E. Ives (see II. Res. 121, 123*). 
Resolution to pay Robert H. Key (see H. Res, 731). 
Resolution to pay Nellie M. Murdock (see H. Res. Uo 
Resolution to pay Anna J. Oursler (see H. E 988857) 
es, . 


Resolution to pay George Curtis Peck (sce H 
m H. Res. 722*). 


lution to pay Lillie M. Reesch 
Roll calls on 8 of quorum in, 9, 62, 419, 359; 126. 758, 
362 1 46775 1704. "1844, 2035, 2746, 
3890, 3896, 3899, 3901, 3904, 3962, 3966, 3968, 
4074, 4977, 5177 
Ruling of Chair relative to proposed amendment to general defi- 
ciency bill concerning appropriations for other than current 
fiscal year, 4884. 
HOUSEHOLDER, SAMUEL S., increase pension (see bill S. 7680). 
HOUSER, JOSEPH, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19688). 
HOUSTON, DAILY, pension (sce bill H. R. 20501). 


HOUSTOR EDZA J J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 

HOUSTON, TEX., remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
maintenance of Houston Ship Channel, 1728. 

Boc one)” donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


HOUSTON, Pr dua C. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
ended, 
Chairman Committee of the Whole, 4242, 4310, 4414. 
Leave of absence nted to, "nd 
Bills ne 2 p resolutions introduced b 
omas J.: for relief of path (see bill H. R. ame 78. 
vesting Albert G.: to pension (see bill H. R. uet 
Turner, James: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 21928), 4342. 
Petitions and papers presented by, 11472 
Citizens sna individuals, 43, 137, 200. 
Remarks by, o 
Claims DOC EUR United States and Tennessee, 943. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—Alaska railroads, 3682, 
Tennessee State claims, 2792. 
Votes of See XEa-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HOVEY, SARAH F., increase pension (see bill S. 7712). 

HOVEY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18223, 19545*). 
HOVIOUS, SILAS B., increase pension (see bill S, 7234). 

HOWARD, ALVIN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20093). 

HOWARD, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 4949, 7212*), 


9 sp. A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
HOVARD. RACHEL E., pension (see bills H. R. 12067, 19545*). 
HOWARD, RILEY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20889, 21037*). 
HOWARD, WARREN V., relief (see bill H. R. 16223*), 
HOWARD, WILLIAM A,, relief (see bill H. R. 13830*), 
HOWARD, WILLIAM E., increase pension (see bill S. 7461), 
HOWARD, WILLIAM S. (a Representative from Georgia), 
Attend ded, 10. 
pointed teller, 92 0 1978. 
Amante ents offered 
Agricultural "appropriation bill—farm-land 15 7 5 0 5036. 
Coast guard: bill (S. 2337) to create, 1973, 1975. 
Indian appropriation bill, 991. 
Navy 9 bill, 2910. 
Post e appropriation bill, 820, crim - 
Bills and joint resolutiona introduced b 
Beck, Anderson M.: to pension yd bill E R. 19868) 163. 
Bowen, William A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20483), 838. 
SUN Benjamin: for relief of heirs (see bill II. R. 19824), 


Clarke, William H.: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 19825), 137. 
Huff, James J.: to "pension (see bill H. R. 20484), pe 

Long, Thomas A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20513), 
Pior, Allen 8. B.: for relief of heirs (see bil H 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Martin, Lewis J.: for eulogles on, 1629. 
ber] Lillie M.: to pay for clerical services (see H. Res. 722), 


3 


H. M. 10860), 


Remarks by, 
Agricultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 4992, 4996, 5042, 


Army appropriation bill, 2070. 
Atlanta, Ga., textile ary, 4978, 4979. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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HOWARD—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Bacon, Augustus O.;: death of, 4253. 
Extension of remar rks, 97. 
Georgia district Judge, - tur^ 4530. 


Indian appropriation bi , 987, 988, , 989. 
Te enne io iit ra 219: 3141 
Life-Saving 956, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1978. 


National — veg $00. 

vr appr opriation ty eee board, 2871, 2910, 2911. 
'erson v 

Post Otice Kra bill—assistant postmasters, 670, 713, 


on 820. 

new N in, 22 22 * — 

rural mail carriers, 82 

salaries of postmasters, 725. E 730, 762, 763. 

— civil appropriation bill—physi valuation of railroads, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMB 
Senate making sropriation for maintenance 
Bill te conve: estate to (see 2 5 S. 5168“). 
Petition rela Gog to 8 for, 3925. 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for, 3690, 3742. 
Remarks in Senate relative to ap] ropriation for, 4191. 
Yea-and-nay vote in House on motion to concur 1n amendment of 

Senate making appropriations "tor, 4413. 


HOWARTH, B H. baer net report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
HOWE, HARDIN 8 (see bin S. 6767). 

HOWE, ORION P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 5130, 21087 · ). 
HOWE, PETER J. report of Court of Claims on claim of widow of (H. 


HOWELL, 55 F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 742), 2299. 


HOWELL, H. S., relief of estate (see bill S. 2334*). 
BOVES eire (a Representative from Utah). 


Amendments offered by, to 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 245. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Boulden, Matilda C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20825), 


1485." 
T. Truman R., and others: for relief (see bill H. R. 21081), 
Western Loan & Building Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 19997), 


Motions and resolutions o n 
Haight, George B., al Willlam Riley: to withdraw his papers, 


5208. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Societies and associations, 3693, 4889. 
Remarks by, 0 

Conservation of natural 5 n 448). 

Indian appre — bill, 1307, 

Mining e t and inine-sifety t Stations (Appendix, 393). 

i Salt Lake e City, Utah, assay office, 
Votes of. See YEA- AND-NAY VOTES. 


HOWELL, MARGARET J., increase pension (see bills S. 7192, 7598*). 
HOWELL, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18331, 19545*). 
HOWELL, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 6465, 6980*). 
HOWERY, DANIEL, increase pension (see bills S. 5742, T597*). 
HOWES, ELLEN E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18924, 20562*), 
HOWLAND, GEORGE C., pension (see bill H. R. 20855). 

HOWLAND, MARY B., increase pension (see bills S. 3124, 7212*), 
HOXWORTE d STEPHEN A. (a Representative from Illinois). 


titigns an peg 
ybi pepe vidunis, 487. 737, 131, 1999. 
Votes 0f. "ag P nd nafvidual 


HOY, BENJAMIN E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19518). 

' HOYT, LENORA, increase pension (see bill 8. 7530). 

HUBBARD UIN N., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17094, 

HUBBARD, JANE, increase pension (see bills S. 3788, 7213*). 

HUBBARD, LENORA C. — in House referring claim to Court 
of Claims (see H. R 1*). 

HUBBELL, AUGUSTUS 8 relief (see bill H. R. 13756*). 

ar, N., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17629, 


HUDELSON, TON W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18582, 


HUDSON, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17009, 21037*). 

HUDSON, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21374), 

HUDSON, ISAAC, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21433). 

HUDSON, RICHARD, increase pension (see bill S. 7269). 

HUDSON, SEMANTHA M., Increase pension (see bills S. 7231, 7598*). 

HUDSON BROS., relief ene bill H, R. 20441). 

HUDSON RIVER, N. X., survey and estimate cost of nn 
Adams Island from channel in (see bill 5 R. 19432 


Bil for survey and estimate of cost of deep-water channel in 
(see bill H. R. 19433). 


HUEBNER, D “testimony before the Committee on Interoceanic 
anals in Senate relative to Panama Canal tolls, 1927. 


Pe ROSA L., pension (see bill H. R. 20491). 

HUFF, JAMES J., pension (see bill H. R. 20484). 

HUFF, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4259, 20562*). 
HUFF, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16262, 20562*), 
HUFFAKER, LEWIS A., increase pension (see bills S. 7349, 7566*), 


amendment in 
3929, 


HUFFMA eae E report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
HUGHES, DUDLEY M, (a . 
A Mr Representative from Georgia) 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced vy à 
erus in, James L: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 21047), 


Remarks M 


Piscis TL appropriation bill—rural credits, 5026, 
Seed —9 ion, 2330. 


Reports madc "e from 
ommittee on Education: 
Federal motion-picture commission (Rept. 1411), 3923. 
Votes of. See Xra-AND-NaY VOTES. 
HUGHES, EVANS M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21470). 
HUGHES, e A. (a Representative from West Virginia). 
Attended, 1 ab ted t 
ve o. sence n to, 4866. 
Bille and joint resolutions introduced by 
Adams, Elijah: to increase pension (see bill H. x d pier 330. 
Carver, Anna: to sion (see bill H. R. 20620 
Clouston, James : for relief (see bil II. R. 80335 1832. 
ost William; for relief of heirs (see bill H. N. 20863), 


RA agg. and others: for relief (see bill » 82) 20 1532. 
Null, Philip: fo for relief of estate (see bill H. 55552 1 
Sharp, H riett A.: to increase pension (see 2.2 2062 


Warner, Laura R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. DOR 


aes is — 
E wee M E 
arbor a 
* Votes of. See Tal- Ap Nr vores. 
HUGHES, MILES A., relief (see bill H. R. 147115. 
HUGHES, WILLIAM (a Senator from N; » 
Attended, 14 : sw nen 


Appointed on committee to i 
10 Columbia, z investigate excise board of District 
Amendments offered 
Post 


by, t 
— ere appropriation bill: retirement of postal employees, 
Sundry civil „„ bill: assistant appraisers of mer- 


chan 
Bills and pr tiny introduced by 
2: ry E.: to increase pension, (see mm 8. a2 1942. 
Husk, illiam : fo increase pension (see C 7345 942. 
Kelly, John : to increase pension (see bin S. 1542), 284 4 
McCaveny, Elizabeth : to nm se tl 8. TAT), 194 
n 1001». creating additional a in district r^ ye bill 


Post Office 'employees : for retirement of (see bill S. 7645), 362 
3 John C.;: to increase pension (see bill S. 6060) 254 1. s 


a. ap riation 8 -watch system, 4348, 4844, 4345, 
ee s AEN 4349, 0, 4353, 4354, 4355, 4356, 4358, 

Caucus’ wae 3845. 

Convict-made 


965. 
Deficiency rr moe — bili—clerk to Committee on Pensions, 


Government merchant marine—coastwise shi 
New Jersey district judge, 4084. pping, 3951, 3952. 
Reports made by, from 


S Deae arti * shi to Porto Rico 
c es 0 
an 12 i pped or Philippines (see 
Fitch, Samuel M. (bill H. R. 10122), 5006. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


HULBEBI, i r aE B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16344, 
HULINGS, eer d J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


i A gricu dt — E propriation bill—rural credits, 5043. 
eee n — 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by seb 
cbe Ira 45 to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8 1008. 
My ar: 202. 488 bounties of soldiers who served in (see 


bill H. R. 
Cook, Frank E.: te "pension (see bill H. R. 19596), 42. 
Dougherty, William: to increase pension (see bil HI. R. 19597), 


Public service and national defense: to promote (see bill H. R. 


3 8 
Petitions pa 
Citizens a p rs Kos 432. 


letles — associations, 431 


Remarks Seana 
UK Agricultural a prc bill—rural credits, 5000, 5001, 5044 
Arup appropriation bill, 2109, 2112, 2118, 
national defense, 2069. 
t merchant mari 3913. 


Immigration—veto m 3 3 
Kanne Ji Julius. speech T Appendix, 390). 
cal subjects riation "2006 2695, 2753, 2754. 


gro a 12. 


Sundry ‘ore — on 8 of Mines publications, 


659, 
N and appropriations, 3592. 
Virginie Military Institute: relief of, 5476, 
Woman suffrage, 1415, 1416, 

Votes of. "See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


The * indicates bills acted upon.. See “History of Bills.” 
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R tended, 10. (a Representative from Tennessee). 


Appointed on funeral committee, ry 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Cupo Pama haga C.: to increase 3 (see bill II. R. 21017), 
Hurt, Joseph: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20793), 1380. 
Remarks by, on 
Claims between United States and Tennessee, 943, sir. 945. 
European war—world’s trade, 4766. 
Income tax (Appendix, 156). 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—public buildings, 3435. 
Tennessee State claims, 2792. 
Upper Cumberland River project, 1855, 1856. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Ways and Means: 
Refund of penalties Sr income tax (Rept. 1456), 4802. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


HUMBERT, CHRISTIAN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20025). 
HUMES, ANDREW R., rellef of estate (see bills H. R. 20649, 21154). 
HUMM, MARY F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 784), 


HUMMEL. JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21289). 
F G., inerease pension (see bills H. R. 19328, 


HUMPHREY, 5 E. (a Represcntatire from Washington). 
Attended, 11. 
Amendments offered by, t 
Navy appropriation bill, 3137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cox, Theodore A.: to increase pander (see bill H. R. 


900. 
Ross, Nellie V.: to pension (sce bill H. R. n 
Seattle (Wash.) German Savings, 9 & Loan 3 
for relief (see bill H. R. 19810), 163. 

Wilford, C. G.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20516), 900. 
Petitions and papers apir E by, fro 

State 5 3616, 5226. 
Remarks by, o 

Aaricaitaral appropriation bill, 2494, 2496. 

Alaskan coast 3 3580-3585. 

American seamen, 4643, 4644, 4645, 4650. 

Boston (Mass.) Merchant Marine 5 2507 

Business conditions, 4147, 4149, 4336 22 

Crozier, William: record of (Appendix, 517 

Diplomatie, and Consular appropriation bill Consular Service, 
8 commission. 4223, 4224, 4225, 4226, 4227. 
Exchange of lands with Washington, 2534. 
Fortifications appropriation bill—I'acific coast, 4432, 4433. 
Government merchant marine, 3892. 
Income tax (Appendix, 121) 
Lezislative. . and) judicial appropriation bill—mileage, 
Nautical Almanac, $04, 305, 306. 
McKay, Peter: relief of, 3533. 
Navy app propriation bill, 2885. 

acific coast, 2M 2120. 

Personal statement, 4426. 
Political subjects—speech of President, 1569-1572. 
Postal Service—letters to postmasters, 4874 
Post omeo appropriation bill—assistant postmasters, 669, 670, 


20515), 


salaries of postmasters, 732. 

Preston, Simon M.: relief of, 3534. 

Public Health Service, 2415. 

Purchase of interned Ebo Tul Department, 2746, 2758, 
2804, 2805, 2806, 2808, 

Register of foreign-bullt Mese 3959, 3962, 3963, 3964, 


-built ships, 2971 
River and harbor a on ation bill, 1569, 1042 1643, 1647, 
1674, 1896, 1908, 
Seattle Construction Co. —torpedo-boat destroyers, 4744, 4757. 
Ship-subsidy bill, 3964, 3965. 
Sundry civil appropriation Bilt atupping situation, 3463, 3468. 
Tariff and revenues, 2970, 2971, 31 
Wire dredge for Alaskan waters, 733, 734. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
HUMPHREYS, ANNIE, increase pension (see bill 8. 7750). 
e s AMIN G. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Atten 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
House, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20795), 


House of Representatives: to refund Lie amounts of 5 
deducted from their salaries (see E Bes: 437), 5058. 
Lowd, Howard D.: to pension (see bill 11. R. 20794), 1380. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Salaries of Members: for payment of seb Lan heretofore 
deducted from (see H. Con. Res. 61), 4888. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural a et ROT DI bill—plant quarantine, 2529. 
et appropriation bill, 2123. 
ight between the Monitor and Merrimac (Ap; nane 
M ssissippi River improvement, 1889, 1890, 1891 
Refund of money to Members, 5462. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1586, 1587, 1588, 1589, 
1590, 1595, 1717, 1721. ca 1847, 1848, 1855, 1808 1899. 
Votes of. Hee YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 


HUNDLEY, JOHN, increase ig 1 — bill II. R. 21447). 

HUNIE, LOUISE M., increase pension (see bills S. 5773, 721357. 

bir s ha DR T increase pension (see bills H. R. 14555, 

HUNT, ILL. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at (see 
bill S. 5495*). 


HUNT, MARTIN F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19788, 21037*). 


Repeal of penalties on forei 


251). 


HUNT, TOME J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
, 99. 


HUNTER: 5 remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


HUNTER, 
HUNTER, 
HUNTER, 
HUNTER, 
HUNTER, 
HUNTER, 


JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 5326, 21037*). 
JAMES S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19803). 
JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20052, 21037*), 
JOSEPH M., increase pension (see bill H, R. 21308). 
JOSEPH R. C., increase pension (see bills S. 2377, 6980*). 
SARAH H., increase pension (sce bill II. R. 21102). 
HUNTER, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bil H. R. 19711). 
HUNTER, WINFIELD S., increase pension (see bill II. R. 20051). 


HUNTINGDON, TENN., amend act relative to public building site at 
(see bill H. R. 15000* ). 


HUNTINGTON, JAMES S., pension (see bill S. 7667). 

HUNTSMAN, JOHN W. B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20733). 

8 oo D., increase pension (see bill II. R. 18701, 
‘ . 

HURLEY, EDWARD N., mentioned, 2098. 

HURLEY, JEREMIAH, increase pension (see bill S. 7222). 

HURLEY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 5595, 6980*). 

HURT, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20793). 

HUSK, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 7345; H. R. 21029). 

HUSO, ALBERT T., relief (see bill H. R. 21579). 


HUSTINGS, PAUL B. (a Senator-elect from Wisconsin). 
Credentials presented, 1747. 


Fe donate condemned cannon to village of (see bill 


HUSTON, MARY C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
151). 2299. 


HUTCHINGS, MARTHA, pension (see bills H. R. 16394, 19545*). 

HUTCHINS, ELLEN, pension (see bill H. R. 19799). 

due ar wo pee donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
le v — 


HUTTON, FREDERICK, increase pension (see bills S. 6533, 74025. 
HYATT, C report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 


c. 778), 22 
HYDE, CHARLES W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20178). 
HYDE, MARIA B., increase pension (see bills S. 5774, 7213*). 
HYDE, PATRICK J., increase pension (see bills S. 5558, 7509*). 
HYDROGRAPHIC MAPS, correct certain (see H. J. Res. 431). 
HYGIENIC LABORATORY. See PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


HYMERA, p donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at (see 
bill S. 5495*;. 


IBERIA BUILDING ASSOCIATION, relief (see bill H. R. 19981). 

ICE, WILLIAM X., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20752), 

ICKLEY, FREDERICK, increase pension (see bill S. 7352). 

IDAHO, merge ne of legislature for Federal aid for reclamation of arid 


nds, 550 
Memorial of ins favoring bill (S. 6688) to prohibit sale and 


exportation of arms and munitions of war, 5509. 


IGOE, WILLIAM L. (a Representative from Missouri). 


Attenced, 10.. 
Leave cf absence granted to, 1065. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cannell, Emory G.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. pen i» 
Driscoll, John J.: to increase pension (sec bill I. 20071) 


292. 

St. Louis, Mo.: to extend time for completion of municipal 
bridge at (see bill H. R. 19424), 12 

Stiermann, Henry: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19182), 13. 

Van Pelt, Aaron B.. alias Benjamin Van Pelt: for relief (see bill 
H. R. 20380), 737. 

Pctitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 488, 2203, 2271 
Bo and associations, 293, 488, 619, 1814, 2203, 2204, 2211, 


Remarks by, on 
Hawes, Harry D.: address of (Appendix, 685). 
Primary elections, 25. 36, 37. 38. 
St. Louis, Mo., municipal bridge, 946. 
St. Louis, Mo., Subtreasury building, 3454. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


ILLINOIS, correspondence relative to appropriations for river and 
harbor projects in, 171 
rod of University of Illinois relative to national defense, 
Resolution to investigate nomination and election of United 
States Senator in (see S. Res. 455*). 

Tap MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION, correspondence relat- 
ing to certain memorial on the so-called Government ship- 
purchase bill adopted by (Appendix, 626, 802). 

x Caes favoring the proposed Government ship-purchase bill, 


ILLITERACY, investigate means of Veins vais or reducing adult 
illiteracy (see bill H. R. 15470* 
IMAN, JOHN E., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 7804, 19545*). 


IMMIGRATION. See also CHINESE. IMMIGRATION. 
Address delivered by Louis Marshall on subject of, 791. 
BL EIN AVE Senate to bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 81, 126, 
Article written by John Mitchell on subject of, 1147. 
Article written by Edward A. Steiner on subject of, 151. 
Bill to = late (see bill H. R. 6060*). 
ebate in Senate on bill H. R. 6060, 46-54, 81-97, 141. 
41785 203-224, 256-266, 341. 342 351, 383, 384 
391-298. 431-441, 636-653, 738-756, 184—194, 802-812, 


— The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bllis.“ Y 
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IMMIGRATION—Continued. 
Bu sog? rohibit immigration of Asiatic laborers (see bill H. R. 


"s to further 1008). Chinese immigration (see bills S. 


NE H. R. 
Corresponde RES eat memorials relative to bill (H. R. 6060) to 
* 221, 224, 261. 1326, 1387, 1388, 2991, 3029, 
3044, 3058, 3061, 3062, 3064, 3067, 3069, 
3082. gree tocar ng 124.) 


F of ä for payment of certain expenses inci- 
dent to transportation of d aliens (H. Doc. 1201), 39. 
Mer resolution relating to immigration (see S. J. Res. 


Memorandum relative to immigration of alien contract laborers, 


Message of President vetoing bill (H. 6060) to late 

ins Doc. 1527), debated, 2481, 2741, 2982. 2973. 2994, 3013 
15735 ELS (Appendix, 265, 285, 286, 316, 324, 329, 

340, 342. 355, 356 387, 732.) 

Petition uude i to, 331. 

Remarks in House relative to appropriation for the immigration 
service, 3746. 

Resolution to print additional copies of A i of President 
8 bil (H. R. 6060) to regulate (see H. Res. 714; H. 

Statements of various 3 on “py 19. 5085. 

Statistics relative to, 1546, 3576, 3577, i 635, 03030, 3641, 
3643, 3644, 3645. 3646. (Appendix, 65 4) 

Veto messages of Presidents Cleveland, t, and Wilson on 
subject of, 3064. z 


IMMIGRATION STATION, erect building at Tacoma, Wash., for (see 
bills H. R. 19741, 19974). 


IMPERIAL COUNTY, CAL.. disposal of certain lands in (see bills S. 
1649; H. R. 21399). 


MEARTAL VALLEY, CAL., letter of Secretary of Treasury transmit- 

ting copy of report 2 5 proposed. pias - rre es — 

an nst overflows olorado River in ds 
DANCE 


Remarks in in House relative to protection of lands and property 
n, 


IMPORT DUTIES, create tariff board (see bills S. 7123, 7190; H. R. 
Bilis to create tariff commission (see bills H. R. 21403; H. J. 
Bill fo adjudicate claims for refund of certain (see bill H. R. 


) 
A to remit duties on articles imported ong ae me Mr 
y the Coliseum Co. at Chicago, Ill (see b 2130: 

Bill to. 3 duties on flax preparatory 3 (see bill S. 


Bill ban . E. 20828 on medical and surgical instruments (see 
Estimate o of 1 for ams expenses of collecting 
H. J. a 419). 


Joint resolution favoring a protective ff (see 
Jont PCI to repeal the tarif act — 1913 (see S. J. Res. 


Joint resolution to suspend operation of provision in tariff act 
of 1913 for remission of duties on certain articles after 
May 1, 1916 (see = J. Res. 412). 

Letter of ag pg ie n 092 transmitting statement of re- 
funds of (H. ^1591). 3 

MEM i Lagislature of Massachusetts favoring revision of 


jogina tare, of Pennsylyania for repeal of the 

present Que 

Remarks in House relative to expenses of collecting revenue 
from customs, 34 

3 or bil to create tariff board (see H. Res. 688, 689, 


). 
Resolution of inquiry relative to duties collected by United 
States authorities at Vera Cruz, Mexico (see S. Res. 514*). 
Resolution to adjudicate certain claims for refund of duties on 

imported artificial silk (see H. Res. 730*). 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, facilitating reexportation of goods in 

bond (see bill S. 2999*). 
Bill to regulate exportation of foodstuffs (see bill H. R. GR 
Bus to 6886. d exportation of arms and ammunition (see bills 
peti 5 tion of th rt trad 
ate n appropriation for promotion e expo e 

(H. Doc. 1470), 899. 
dps "resolution fo prohibit exportation of arms and munitions 
r during time of war (see H. J. Res. 395). 

Joint "resolution Y to investigate condition of imported corn (see 


er 5 to prohibit export of wheat (see H. J. Res. 


Memorial of Tegi slature of Stee ae — ien ag — raa 
em! on expo n o p 
Boss, 3153, 3540. 

Remarks in House relative to prohibition of exportation of arms 
and munitions of war to belligerent nations, 2159. 

Report of deem of Commerce relative to exportation of 
arms and mun — M war to belligerent nations abroad 
(S. Doc. 660), 382. 

— n - airy pem to exportation of food products 

Reso unon of Res, dst), relative to exportation of munitions of 


(see 8. 
Statistics relative to, 2554, 4771. dix, 652.) 
Statistics relative to Pht di of cotton, 4 40 8 en 
Statistics relative to exports to Brazil, 917. 

Statistics relative to imports and exports of Canada. 1819, 1820. 
5 Er Ug to imports and exports of South American 

coun 

Statistics relative to imports from October, 1913, to October, 
Summary for October, 1914, of, 376, 831. 


INCOME ‘ines refund certain penalties assessed in connection with ed 
—— lls H. R. 20561, 20978, 21489; S. J. Res. 215; H. J. R 


Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting report concerning 
revenue derived from (8. Doc. 623), 2. 2 

Newspaper clippings relating to (Appendix, 1883. 

Remarks in House on subject of (A epen dix, 156). 

Statistics relating to revenue under, 4771. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. See TREASURY m UNITED STATES. 


INDIAN COMMISSION, continuance of the commission to investi- 
Pr Ne affairs (see bills S. 7652* : Ea R. 21487 ; H. J. Res. 


INDIAN ML remarks in House relative to appropriation for pay 
of judges’ of, 894. 


INDIAN CR VINAL HAVEN, ME. amendment in Senate for 
survey of, 1285. 
INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS, amend act for adjudication of (see 
bilis S. 2824*; H. R. 22* j. 
Letters of Secretary of bere t MK list of n 
5 Court of Claims in (8. 959; H. Doc. 1581), 
INDIAN TERIGATION PROJECTS, amendment In Senate making esl 
= lation for irrigation in the Blackfeet Reservation, Mont., 


3 in Senate making a C for irrigation in 
Flathead Indian Reservation, 1: 

Amendment in Senate making appropriation for extension of the 
Ganado irrigation project on the Navajo Indian Reservation, 


1542. 

8 in Senate making ap) epropria tion for irrigation ditches 

Wind River Reservation, Wyo., 

Estimates of appropriations for anie a in the Blackfeet, Flat- 
I Mo tech and Yakima Indian Reservations (H. Doc. 

Joint resolution making available certain une ded balances of 
appropriation for PN in Montana (see H. J. Res. 429). 

Letters of Secretary of Interior 55 reports concerning 
(H. Docs. 1215, 1217. 1268, 1274), 40, 44, 75. 

Remarks in House relative = s propriations for construction, 
repair, and maintenance of, 8 

Remarks in Senate relative to, 4007. 4926. 

INDIAN LANDS, letters of Secretary of Interior transmitting re ents 
concerning reclamation projects on (H. Docs. 1215, 1217, 
1274), 40, 44, 75. 
INDIAN LAWS AND 8 amendment in Senate making appro- 

priation to pee who compiled, annotated, and indexed 
volume 3 of, 62: 

Resolution to print additional. - of S. Doc. 719, Sixty-second 
Congress, second session, containing (see S, Res. 505). 


INDIAN OFFICE, erect building for (see bill H. R. 20738*), 
Remarks in House relative to appropriations for salaries in, 307. 


INDIAN Met COMES letter of Secretary of Interlor transmitting 
of oon of all survey and allotment work or (H. Doc. 
1987), 15, 76. 

INDIAN SCHOOLS, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
support and education of Indian pupils at Indian school at 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 635. 

Amendment in Senate maen g cue em riation in aid of common 
schools in Cherokee, ddr ig Seminole, 
and Osage Nations shat the Quapaw Agency, Okla., 1330. 

Amendment in Senate to increase ap) 9 — for support and 
sun X d Indian pupils at Indian school at Fort Totten, 

ak. 

Amendment in Senate making appro 
8 of Indian pupils at 


riation for su rt and 
school at Wahpeton, 


. Dak., 635. 
Bill “making appropriation for construction of an — build- 
ing at Indian school at Bismarck, N. Dak. (see bill H. R. 


19978). 
Bill to establish and maintain military training school at Car- 
Pa. (see bill H. R. 21036). 
Correspondence relative to appropriations for, 5079, 5080. 
Letter of Secretary of the Interior 5 report of expendi- 
tures for support of (H. Doc. 1285), 15, 
Letter of Secre of the Interior MEL E report da ndi- 
tures for school and agency buildings (H. 1286), 16. 
N in House relative to appropriations for support’ a 888, 


INDIAN SERVICE, letter of Secre of the Interior CAE 
report of diversion 2 SS 15. 40 ations for pay of specified em- 
re in (H. Doc. 

Letter of Secretary Pr the edes Le ear TET of cost 
of all survey and allotment work (H 
Letter of Secretary of the Interlor tranmmaitil 5 of 
rider a ee et made for services, supplies, and annuity 
goods for, E 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for purchase of 
passenger-carry 


5 and horse-drawn ing vehicles 

‘or, 5 

INDIAN LA FUNDS, remarks in House relative to loans to farmers 
of, 


INDIAN WARS, ie grant pe pensions for service in (see bill H. R. 19744). 
Memorial 1 A 3098 ture of California favoring pensions for vet- 
erans o 
— " Legislature of Oregon favoring pensions for veter- 
ans of, 
INDIANA, memorial of n relative to quarantine of the foot- 
and-mouth disease in 
Statistics relative to E oF duin. in (H. Doc. 1443). 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., estimate of 33 appropriation for mall - 
conveying machinery in post office at 1610), 4077. 
INDIANS. —À in aoo to investigate and settle claims against 


United S 
Bills gramm 5 heretofore issued to certain Indians 
in State of Washington (see bilis S. 6611»; H. R- 19876°). 
Bill to allow them to sue United S in Court of Claims wi 
3.28220 appeal to Supreme Cont of United States (see B 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bilis.” j 
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of Interior transmi report of investi- 
Mabel of 5 — tribal ts of Indians of Robeson 
and adjoining counties of North Carolina (S. Doc. 677), 962, 


1 b 
Letter of Secretary of Interior transmi report of expendl- 
eg n for x x of encouraging ustry among (H. 


moneys, p 


r usce 115.40 of uarios 
tures for —— — ut Ping iere tute (H. Doc. 12325. 
Letter of Secreta Interior — report of all moneys 


bi py ane aS and de; deposited under appro riation * 2 1288 heirs 
allottees, 1914 , 40. 

Letts oF Bet of 5 of E. transmitting report on 9 
of Indian mone appropriations for purchase: of sub- 
sistence for (H. 

Letter of Secretary ot erie Fags 3 siz | annual prt of 

hostilities on part of — Doc. 1252), 1 

Letter of Secretary of Interior * lw EE er poa 
tures for erection of hospitals for ( ——— p 

Letter of Seere of Interior — — t of 
fiscal eae: of (H. Doc. 1288), 76. 

Remarks in House relative to s and RA ADM of qu 
lands in Arizona and New Mexico, 875. 

Remarks in House eig to appropriation for suppression of 
the liquor trafic amonga 9. 

Remarks in House relative to a unen for prevention and 

E 8 den lative to riation 
emar nate and cor ndence relative appro 
ton purchase of lands for homeless. Indians in Californix, 


Re E x the Joint Commission to 8 Indlan Affairs 
; H. Doe. 1669), 5502, 5520 


assessments on ce 
allotments in Minnesota (see b u^ 20193*). 
Appropriations for: anmual bill Du ES in R. 20150*). 
debate in House on bill H. 0150, 834, 835, 869, 874— 
899, 980-1006, 1295— 


debate in Senate | M" — EA R. 20150, 4822-4837, 4839, 
4840, 4841, 4 912-4944, 5108- 
5120, 5130, 8133-0130, 5139-0149; 5148-5154; 5155- 

——— joint resolution = rm Ma tes 1915 for 


and during th fiscal yont Bon. 4417. 
— eet of bill (HA R. 201 — UM S 
n Affairs in 3 arco e report ——— 
Blackfeet to 5808. teg ueri t in Senate making 1a. 
ackfe eservation: amendmen appropria- 
Sun for irri, Hu" in, E UAM * : i 
o amen por ‘or lisposal of surplus un- 
allotted lands | cu Mee bill S. 0484 
148. of appropriation for 3 on (H. Doc. 
———remarks in Senate relative to appropriation for irriga- 
tion 8 on, 49 
reports ring to conditions on, DOR 
Chickasaw: remarks in Senate relative approp tion for 
capita ent to, ET 


making a per 
comarke is: House relative to failure of the proposed per 


it -— to 8). 
Chilocco. —— ne to CAP ipecretacy of Inter relative to: 


ter! 
Croix band of (H. Doe. 1663), 54 
report of TC me and tribal rights of St. Croix band of 
H. Doc. 1253), 1. 
Choctaw: amendment in oe providing for disposition of cer- 
tain funds of, T. 
remarks in House relative to . 923) of the proposed per 
MA payment to EUN 928 
House rela to appropriations for "ppt 
nd civilization WU — — Miss p n petas. 997 11- 
1258, 1259—1272, 129 „ 
— remarks in Senate and — de to claims 
of the ne MOUSIE G Choctaws, 5143, 8 5148, 


— remarks relative to npropriation for making 
a per capita payment to, 5148. 515 
ort of In r James MeLaughiin relative to at- 


orneys' contracts with the Mississippi Choctaws, 5372. 
Colorado E Reservation: remarks. in Seneta relative to ap- 
Meere for EL ee works. on. 98. 
Qreck: amendment i te relative to aer and fraudulent 
r and Tia ne of mem 85. 
amendment in Senate relative to ‘disposition of unallotted 
lands of, 1285. 
Creek: bill to pay balance of award due (see bill S. 4602*), 
bill spud nct relative to certain suit against (see bill 


joint aes for sale or lease of unallotted lands of 
8. . Res, 380* 


paas Res. 209; 221*, 231; 
joint resolutions to investigate duplicate and fraudulent 

3 allotments in (see S. J. Res. 220; 
M relative to award made by the Senate on Feb- 
Crow: Beger gelten: bills to. negotiate. for cession of lan 

‘row ese on: NOE e for on o ds on 

lis S, 7684; H. R. 21509). (er 

N 7 855 of legisiatare relating to, 4080, 
mter ar in te relative to leasing of lands on, 5103, 


sn ee “of chief supervisor of the Indian Office relative to 
easing of nude on, 5135. 

report of supervisor of farming in the Indian Service 
relative to affairs on 117 

Delaware: bill for relief (see bill 1543). 

Five Civilized Tribes: remarks in oe. relative to es ndicat- 
ing applications for enrollment upon rolls of, 5156. 

— p Hove a 1 atiorneys in, 1201. 

remarks in House relative appro: ns for expenses 
of administration of affairs o 1159. 


INDIANS—Continued. 

Five aggre Tribes: 
ting applications for enroliment upon rolls of, 

Flathead proe amendment in Senate making appropria- 


remarks in House relative to Rr ame 


tion for €" in, 1382. 
bill to amend gp om du and allotment of lands in 


(see bill S. ifs ). 
—estimate of appropriation for irrigation on (H. Doe. 
d del Legistatu f Montana favoring la 
memo 0 re o on wo appropria- 
tion for irrigation on, 3926. 
remarks in Senate and 555 relative to appro- 
ee! for irrigation nn on 4 "Mp " 
Talium d estimate o poh Bern Pon ‘or irrigation 
H. Doc. 3 t 
Gila River. servation: re in Senate and correspondence 
relative to ap propriation ae ir x works on, 4905. 
Iowa: bills for relief o of (se bills S. 
resolutions tions. ie adjadionter cubus of o S. Res. 525; H. 


Kaibab . amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for construction of road from, 3777. 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache: bill provi for sale of certain 
Soon homestead entries on lands of (see bill H. R. 
bill to validate um homestead entries on lands of (see 
H. R. 21122* 


bill 
n Choctaw: remarks in Senate and correspondence rela- 
tive to claims of, 5143. 5148. 
— in House b 607. to appro: 8 1280. for 38 7^3 
rir endi $e) v ? i AVIS 
ppendix, 
report of Inspector James 5 relative to attor- 
neys’ contracts with, 5372. 
Navajo A Pe ees amendment in Senate making E Drop 


542. 

New York 2 1 bill for protection of see bill 4 R 20191). 

Nez Perce: bill —— — paeem ent with — bill H. R. 20817 aTi 
to construct pu a on (see 


Papago Reservation: i in Senate relative to appropriation 
r irrigation works on, 4897. — 
Pine Ridge Reservation: un dence 8 to appropria- 


„n Wt DRE nadie m bill 
to 
. public on (see 


Pottawatomie: pent ES in Senate mak appropriation for 
relief of Wisconsin Band of, 1380. P 
Red Lake Reservation: bill to establish forest reserve in (see 


St. Croix Chippewa: letter of Secre Iri Interior transmi 
final roll of (H. Doc. 210) , 5508. RUNE 
rt of tion and tribal ignite of (H. Doc. 1253), 


5, 41. 
Santee Siouw Reservation: bill to construct public (see 
Rewteole® ADADAN m te maki i dH 
eminole: amendmen ate making appro 
port — eivilization of, 1601. Xv 3 
remarks in Senate once to appropriation for relief and 


civilization of, 
Seneca: reports of Department of Interior and artment of 
ete on æ bil to settle affairs of (H. 1590), 


Nep e to 9 claims of (see bill H. R. 148895). 

Rilctz 1 etter 2 Secretary of Interior relative to sale 
[o ands n, 5 

Biouwr: amendment in Senate for restoration of annuities of the 
he alate ens and Wahpakoota (Santee) Bands of, 


to Medawakanton and 
bill to — — ath gs en ^ E. liy é 
o un cate c s o n 
Bands of (see bill S. 5255*). vias naa 
letter of Secretary of Interior transmitting report of 


bill for restoration of annuities to 
Wah 


fepe ares from permanent fund of (H. . 1232), 
letter of oe of Interior relative to claims of cer- 
tain, 5404, 


Standing Rock Reservation: letter of Secretary of Interior rela- 
12201. 8 ction of wagon road through (H. Doc. 
Stockbridge and pope remarks in Senate and cor ndence 
relative to a; priation for relief of certain, 0. 
Tongue River Reser vai ion: letter of Secretary of Interior tee 
mitting report of expenditures made for 
3 sing industry among Indians on (H. Boc 12. 1244). 


Tuscarora: bill to allow them As sell or lease certain esto: 
deposits (see bill H. R. 14196*). ‘om P 
Uintah Reservation: letter of Secretary of Interior transmitti 
= : re noring 44 status of water rights of Indians on ( 
oc. , 
Uncompahgre MMC. “pill relating to location, entry, 
— of lands containing gilsonite in ” (see Un T 


Ute: amendment EL aer Senate for settlement of rights, claims, and 
eman 4 
Wind River poe ee amendment in Senate making 
Wwinnena lies for irrigation on, 2230. inital 
nnebago servation: construct publie roads 
bill H. R. 9899*). » en (no 


Yakima Reservation: amendment in Senate making appropria- 


tion for construction of dam across Yakima River for 
— e in’ Senate to | — 5 
men na nerease a riation fo - 

tenance of irrigation project on, Boso" F 


71. 1320 of appropriation for irrigation on (H. Doc. 
letter of Sonate of Interior transmitti: J 
xe 3 of water Sp H. Doc. 1 airs), 908 903, 4 rc oe une 
ankton:- allotmen lands certain lied 

bill H. R. 20099). TERME OM 
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INDRA (German ship), estimate of Sppropriation to pay claim of | INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS AND TAXES—Continued. 


owners of (H. Doc. 1578 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, amendment in Senate to establish a com- 
mission on, 3627. 
Remarks in House relative to (Appendix, 72). 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL COMMISSION, wis we of the American 
Sr ea of Labor concerning bill (H. R. 17855) to create, 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, annual report of, 15, 329. 
2812780 1 of deficiency appropriation for expenses of (H. Doc. 
14 
Remarks in Home relative to appropriation for, 3503. 
INDUPTRIAY CONDITIONS. See BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN UNITED 
TATES. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, remarks in House relative to appropria- 
tions for investigation of, 310. 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. See FOUNDATION FOR PROMOTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL PEACE, 
INDUSTRIAL WORK AND CARE OF TIMBER, letter of Secretary of 
Interior transmitting report of expenditures on account of 
(H. Doc. 1284), 15, 76. 
INGERSOLL, IMOGENE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21000). 
INGLAND, MANERVA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21368). 
INGRAHAM, IDA, increase pension (see bills S. 5786, 7598*). 
INGRAHAM, RUTH A., increase pension (see bill S. 7724). 
INGRAM, CAD, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13833, 20562*). 
INGRAM, JOB, increase pension (see bills S. 7485, 7598“; H. R. 
20338). 


INGRID (Norwegian ship), relief of crew of (see S. J. Res. 198*). 


INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL, address delivered by 
IM arles B. Stuart on subject of the recall of judges (Appendix, 


INJURED EMPLOYEES OF RAILROADS. See RAILROADS, 

INLAND WATERWAYS, address delivered by Theodore Justice on 
subject of waterways for national defense (Appendix, 82). 

Letter of Secretary of Navy relative to inland waterways from 

New York Bay to Chesapeake Bay (Appendix, 313). 

ILAND 1 ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, invitation 
2 Hope of Representatives to attend convention to be held 
un E 

INMAN, JAMES, increase pension (see bills S. 6928, 7213*). 

INSANE ASYLUM. See GOVERNMENT IIOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

INSECTS, amendment in Senate relative to distribution of appropria- 


tion for Ar pete sry of insects affecting the cereal and forage 
crops, 
Bill arse appr propriation i to investigate insects attacking clover 
plants (see 
. OF STEAM VESSELS. See STEAMBOAT INSPECTION 
ERVICE, 


INSURANCE BUSINESS. See also WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 
Memorial of Charles Frederick Adams relative to deposit of 
crescent life annuities in postal savings banks (Appendix, 


Remarks in House concerning the insurance business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 2808. 


INSEE CODE TSH CANAL, LA. AND TEX., telegram of Horace H. 
Harvey relative to appropriation for, 6 


nn estimate of appropriation for (H. Doc. 


Estimate of EY FI ag ade for printing and binding 
for (H. Doc. 1624) 

Letter of Mou of Interior "TIC WS annual report of 
contingent expenses of (H. Doc. 1216), 4 

Letter Secretary of Interior 9 statement of ex- 
vum ep on account of repairs of buildings (H. Doc. 1219), 


Letter of Secretary of Interior transmitting annual 12385. 40. ot 
22 expenses of officers and employees of (II. Doc. 1220 
4 


patter of Secretary of Interior transmitting statement of num- 
15 i typewriting machines purchased for (H. Doc. 1223), 


1 
Letter of Secretary of Interior transmitting report ee 
public documents received and distributed by ( Doc. 1280), 


44. 15. 
Letter of 1 of Interior transmitting schedule of useless 
papers in (H. Doc. 1547), 2827, 2834. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE BUREAU, estimate of 
of Commissioner of (H. Doc. 1485), 


INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS AND TAXES, amendment in Senate 
for refund of sums paid for documentary stamps under the 
war-revenue act of 1898, 3699. 

Bills 935 amend act levying war tax (see bills H. R. 20038, 20349, 


20557). 
Bills nb. repeal act to levy war tax (see bills H. R. 19438, 


Bill to supplement act to levy war tax (see bill S. 6686*). 
Bills to i repeal tax on mixed flour (see bills S. 7682*; H. R. 


Bill to tax opium (see bill H. R. 6282*). 

Bill to exempt from taxation papers used in the prosecution of 
c ae out of the military and naval services (see 

Bill exempting vintners and apothecaries from payment of special 
taxes on wines and spirituous liquors in certain cases (see 
bill H. R. 12303*). 

Bill to allow drawback of tax on articles shipped to Porto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands (see bill H. R. 12674*), 

Bil to amend law relative to measuring of fermented liquors 
(see bill H. R. 21480). 

Bill to prohibit collection of revenue from dealers in intoxicat- 
ing liquors (see bill S. 7423). 


„ for relief 


Bills to amend law relative to surve: 
K i iu m ys of distilleries (see bills 


Bill to — est relative to distilling of fruit brandy (see bill 


H. R. 2 
INTERNAI-REVENUE DIM provide for substitute storekeeper 
ut 8 poe Bal H. R. 20106). 
0 


cary of 8 relative to discontinuance of 

gaugers at rectifying establishments, 4168. 

INTERNAL REVENUÐ SERVICE, estimates of AUD FOUDRE for 
salaries and capense of (H. Doc. 105 n. 

INN of deficiency appropriation for (H. Doc. 1359), 248. 
ATIONAL 3 aper by Oscar T. Crosb ub- 
zect of (S. Doc. 987), 4495, P^ De " T ane 

Resolution to print paper by Oscar T. Crosby entitled (see S. Res, 


xag hi ARMY AND NAVY POLICE, provide for (see H. J. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, remarks in Senate rel- 

ative to appropriation for, 4718, 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for, 4866. 

9 3 ON WAR IN EUROPE, hold (see 
. J. Res 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON EDUCATION, invite foreign Gov- 
2782. 418 participate in (see S. J. Res. 187* Res, 
4 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION TO PROVIDE FOR 1 xs d 
NENE ae foreign nations to send delegates to (see H. J. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT, provide for (see I. J. Res. 396). 


R DRY-FARMING CONGRESS, making appropriation 
x ior Sore ee oe a see er H. R. 19427). 
oint resolution to invite fore 
à M yo 2 CR 3829). gn nations to send representatives 
emarks in 8 relative to appropriation f rnm - 
hibit at. 4519. pprop n for Gove ent ex 
INTERNATIONAL 6 8 invite forem nations 
to send representatives to (see H. J. Res, 307*) 


n JOINT COMMISSION, eda in PEE relative 
0, . 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATURE, provide for (see H. J. Res, 396). 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Co., leter relating to the 
merchant marine, 1919. 
I ERA PEACE, 
(see S. J. Res, 233). 
Joint ecol Gon cc TAE for (see H. J. Res. 401 ei) 
Remarks in Senate and correspondence relating to, 303 
e PEACE CONFERENCE, relating to 
D e 18. 20 g 880 (see 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONVENTION, provide for holding (see 
. Con, Res. 59). 
INTRENA TIONAL RELATIONS AND POLICY OF UNITED STATES, 
ere a 8 Arbitration and Peace Society on sub- 
ect of, E 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TARIFF BOARD, create (see bill 


INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 
relative to appropriation for, 4223. 


INTERSTATE BRIDGE & TERMINAL CO. allow them 
Mississippi River (see bill H. R. 17907*). e 


neee, ane amend act to regulate (see bills H. R. 

Bills to regulate interstate commerce in firearms il 
7686; H. R. 21582). Uo MIR B 

Bill relating to bills of lading (see bill S. 4522*). 

Bill E — - relative to paci 2 3 books, 
and records of common carriers e Interstate 
Commission (see bill B. 7738*). Somere 

mm to fure passenger rates of common carriers (see bill 

Bil e ours of labor of employees of railroads (see bill 

ent ‘Interstate transportation of prod 

vile e H TET es ot trustees of mantcpaly 
l to define rights an eges stees of munici 
owned railways engaged In (see P bur ir. R. 20339). = 

Bill to provide for free 3 transportation of enlisted men 
of Army, Navy, or Marine Corps when on leave and traveling 
at their own expense (see bill H. R. 21398). 

Bill to prohibit sale of intoxicating liquors on 75155 trains, 
vessels, etc., in connection with (see bill II. R. 3). 

Bills relative to settlement of damage Nicer RU against 
common carriers (see bills H. R. 21414, 21493). 

E to preron 8 S rsen — nr bin 8. eel 

0 uire use o e block signal system a - 
E see bill H. R. 16875*). =a 4 „ 

pi Ko rohibit interstate commerce in products branded or 
mark with name of any church, religious denomination, 
society, or association (see bill H. R. 20500). 

Bills to divorce transportation from manufacturing, mining, pro- 
duction, and dealing in (see bills S. 7150; 20470). 

Bill to require equipment of railroad locomotives * with safe and 


providing for world organization to secure 


remarks in House 


suitable boilers (see bill H. R. 17894*). 
Bills to prevent, 20905. and punish frauds in (see bills H. R. 
20020; 21005, 


Bills ED revent zie LU of securities bv common carrlers en- 
fat re n (see bills S. 7185, 7303). 
Joint 3 d charges to be made by common carriers 
es. 
Beer of Senate to pues. illustrations to accompany testimony 
cu relating to the 5 per cent rate case, ngreed to, 


51 

Remarks in House relative to freight rates, 3750. 

Remarks in Senate relative to correspondence of common carriers 
as evidence, 5059, 5096. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills,” 
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sims AO) ee COMMISSION, annual report of (H. Doc. 
Annual e of travel expenses of officers and employees of 
(H. Doc. 1851), 198, 201. 
Decision in the 5 per cent rate case 
ropriation for (H. Doc. 


Estimate of a 1240), 

Estimate of a qn a — for —.— Doe. . 1479), 1322. 

Letter of tatement of per 
diem rates paid y employees while eere ig on official busi- 
ness (H. Doc. paid to, 


Letters of —— . — chairman relative to recent decision of 
Supreme Cou ting chat States in case of f the Louisville & 
R p uy eS a df the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
e relative 
o: and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Co., 


R M concerning test of automatic train-control DOR por of the 
m can Train Control Co. (H. Doc. CHR 
pore e on on test et. En Gray-Thurber automatic ‘train-control sys- 
m (H. Doc. 1482), 1325, 1379. 
urchase of 


Rep 51 relating 5 p typewriting machines by (H. Doc. 
3 TRADE COMMISSION. See FEDERAL Trape COM- 
MISSION, 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. See ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

eee pamphlet by David K. Watson relating to 

INVESTIGATING PEACE COMMISSION, joint resolution to establish 
(see H. J. Res. 400). 

. — by Levy Mayer relative to effect on business 
0 

IOWA, mene of legislature for investigation of the foot-and-mouth 


3546. 
Memorial f legislature favoring bill to increase ran 
tiremen o of ro of the Army who served in the Ele War. 1 War, 


IOWA INDIANS. See INDIANS. 

IRAN, GEORGE, relief (see bill H. R. 21411). 
IRELAND, SARAH J., relief (see bill S. 7507). 
IRISH, CALISTA M., pension (see bill H. R. 20809). 


IRRIGATION. See also spaces wha SERVICE. 
Amendment in Senate makin: appropris ropriation t a irrigation in the 
on 


I wo ay sage I) 
nrg oe A ra making” appropria 2 Briatign for irrigation in 
on 


Amendment in 

3 Indian es "n — 1 for extension of 
mendmen making a 
the Ganado tion project on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz, 

Amendment in Senate to increase appro ropriation for Baw crissy a 
of the ap age eiie project in Nevada, 4089, 

Amendment in Senate making appropriation "tor 9 ditches 
on Wind River prr Pompe os Reservation, Wyo., 

Amendment in Senate to increase lation for mainte- 
nance of the Yakima project in Wa eu 

Bill to ald reclamation of arid lands (see bil S. 6827). 

Bill i making l. E 20081. for construction of 3 projects 


relating to 8 of annual assessments and final 

roof on entries in cases where use of water for irrigation is 
E ied by the Government (see bill H. R. 21238). 

md 1 — rouen of public lands for supply of water for (see 


ation in the Blackfeet, 
Flathead, Fort Peck, and Yakima Indian Reservations (H. 
Doc. 1481), 1379. 


de resolution making available certain ho near t balances 


Rete of e for ir 


a appropriation = 85 Indian irrigation projects in Montana 

see 

Letters of Secretary « of Interior — mor WD uf 
reclamation praeci on Indian lands 1215, 


1268, 1274), 44, 75, 248. 
Memorial of tue of Kansas relating to, 3767. 


Memorial of Legislature of Montana favoring appropriation for | 


irrigation on the Flathead Indian Reservati 
Memorial of Legislature of Nevada favoring appropriation for 
'Truckee-Carson ect, 3 


the proj 926. 
Pamphlet relating to pumping from wells for, 2500. 
Remarks in House re ative to app: ropriations for construction, 
repair, and maintenance of In rrigation pro. 
Remarks in Senate relative to appropriation for nvest ations 
ae g artesian and other water in ee fe = —.— 
9 n Senate relative to certain jects, 4897, 


Rep ee of investigation of the Palouse irrigation project in 
ashington, referred, ds 

IRVIN, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21042). 

IRWIN, ANNA, pension (see bill S. 6934). 

ISELIN & CO., ADRIAN, amendment in Senate for relief of, 2992. 


ISHAM, WILLARD S., letter relative to value of armor-piercing shells 
written by, 3125. 


ISMAY, J. BRUCE, statement relative to losses of British ships d 
ing the European war made by, 4539. "m 


ISRAEL, J. E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21575). 
ISRAEL, JOHN I., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19574). 


ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION, Em eT o, services of certain 
former members of (see bill 16510* 
E o ys of President transmitting annual ost of, 174, 198, 


ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. Sce PANAMA. 
IVES, NORMAN E., relief (see II. Res. 721, 723*), 
JACK RABBITS. See OREGON. ay 


JACKMAN, GEORGE CC., increase pension (see bN H. R. 21299). 
JACKS, HENRY C. increase pension (see bills S. 5563, 7213*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


JACKS, RISHARD T F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 
JACKSON, ALLEN pede penslon (see bills H. R. 18208, 21218*). 


JACKSON, —— na rs to aid erection of monu- 
her arr to tee bill S. ). 


JACKSON, DAISY E., relief (see bill H. R. 16594*). 
JACKSON, ELLEN, increase pension (see bill S. 7713). 
age at cy eta H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4187, 
Jicksok. HARRY, pension (see bills S. 5535, 6981“). 
JACKSON, JOHN G., increase pension (see bill S. 7225). 
JACKSON, JOHN P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21166). 
JACKSON, JULIA, increase pension (see bill S. 7745). 
JACKSON, MATTHEW H., increase pension (see bills S. 6821, 7212*), 
JACKSON, WILLIAM P. (late a Senator from Maryland). 

Amendment in Senate te making appropriation to pay, 1601. 
JACKSON ne ) tereios, claim of heirs to Court of Claims (see 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., mak t 
Mfr 8909): e port of immediate transportation (see 


Memorial of d of trade favoring the proposed Government 
ship-purchase bill 
8 HAZLETT A., increase pension (see bills S, 7540, 7598*). 
A S. HENRY E., report of Court of Clal f esta 
Fag 103179 £f o; ms on claim o te of 
JACOBS, ISAAC, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21431). 
JACOBS, JAMES W., increase pension (see bills S. 6703, 7402*), 
JACOBS, JOSEPH, pension (see bills H. R. 13253, 21089*). 
d aT Representative from Arkansas). 
nd 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fein, ya W.: Sed m (see bill H. R. 20754 
m — bill H. R. 2 


Fiduals, 1.2884, 9240 3617, 4079. 
Societies and associations, 1814, 2537, 3080, 4165. 
Remarks by, on 

8 River improvement, 1850, 1854. 

M appropriation bil ippl Choctaws, 


Ozark and Arkansas Natlonal Forests, 2347. 
Standard barrels for fruits, 1083. ė 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
JAGGERS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill 8. 7735). 
JAGO, WILLIAM, article relating to experiments with mixed 
(Appendix, 737). x T * 
JAMART, FRANCIS J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21234). 
JAMES, 19545«) HN N., increase pension (see bills H. R, 15946, 


JAMES, OLLIE su (a Senator from Kentucky). 


ttended, 
Appointed r^ committee to examine into conduct of excise board 


x 1 of Columbia, 10 5. 
mmittee to investigate excise board 


m service on 
3 District, of Columbia, 2852, 
0 
ot of Columbia” appropriation bill: half-and-half system, 


Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bil 
Bills and joint resolutions 5 2 . 
(see bill S. 7240), 1329. 


Abbott, 1 to xum 
increase pension (Ste b bu 1 8 45. 


1323. 
79), 2827. 


1202, 1270, 


436. 
Boone, A OM 

Elleh, Wilson Memorlal 
1143), 4684. 

Jolly, Ann: to increase pension (see bill S. 7037), 4 

McClure, Samuel: to increase pension (see bill 15 88305. 45. 

Mullins, Henry J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7560), 2992. 

Nelson, Georgia: to increase pension (see bill S, 7317), 1001. 

Ohlo Hiver: to allow bridge across (see bill S. feet! 

Pittman, John M.: to increase pension wa bill 7595 ; 

Reynolds, Martha J.: to pension (see bill S. 1038) 430. 

Sasser, B.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 6831), 45. 

Thomas, Pleasant: to increase ion (see bill S. 4909), 1842, 

Troutman, George: to pension (see bill S. 697 

Walker, Katherine : to pension (see bill S. 7830 , 1942. 

Wash, Mary E.: to pension. (see bill S. . 6835), 5, 

Wells, Eliza J.: to n ( 8. 7559), 2992. 

: Clementine: to pension (seo bill 8. 1541 1,1 

Wright, T.: to increase nsion (see bill S. 7835), 1942, 

Petitions and papers presented by 
Societies and associations, 1 $, 3546. 
pie a priation bill f rt 
cultural appropriation conference report on, 5325. 

A intment of Federal judges, 4842. 

Attendance of absent Senators, 2933. 

District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1404. 1560. 

District of Columbia half-and-half $ stem, 1124, 1125, 1161, 1166, 
1172-1179, 1180, 1181, 1332, 1333, 1343, 1344, 1851, 1391, 
1294, 1566. 

District of Columbia mim supply, 1404. 

District of Columbia prohibition. 1688-1690. 

District of Col ia tion, 174 

Government merchant Maria E E of Democratic Senators, 
3100-3105. 

Judicial Code 842, 843, 860. 

Judicial Code amendments. 1544. 

Lillard, death of, 4009. 


McAdoo, Aviliam G.: speech by, 1524, 1535. 
Motion to adjourn, 2403. 2 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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ey BPR no ann g 
Lem nie t 
Ohio Iver b bridge, 978. 
Patent O 
Point of Oder; 2399, 2400 2511, 2518, 2519, 2582. 
Revision of the Journal, 2586. 
Rules of Benate - previous Feen u, 3738, 3792, 3793. 
Ship rates on tobacco, 
P nsion of rules, 1501. 1508, 
r between the States”: Netten relating to, 138. 
War ‘elaine: 5290, 
ien made by, rom 
gine on Claims 
rs. H. G. (Re ept. 1008), 3984. 
Nicholls. Joshua (Rept. 1038), 4555. 
Ryan, Daniel J. (Rept. 903), 1487 
Committee on Corporations Dae in t 3 of Columbia; 
Ellen Wilson memorial homes (bill 8. 1113) 4911 
Committée on Patents: 
Copies of patents (H. J. Res. 257), 1157. 
In ia at Commissioner of Patents and assistants 
ep 
Luten, Danie Be B.: “resolution 912 inquiry relative to issuing of 
patents to (S. Res. 513), 4912. 
Votes Wm See YEA-AND-NAY . 
JAMES, SAMUEL M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15672, 19545*). 


JAMESON, DAVID, referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
. Res. 591°). 


JAMISON, "ALLEN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19102, 20562*). 
JAPAN, remarks in House and cor 6204128. relative to relations 
between Japan and China, 404 
JARVIS, GROVE E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10439, 195457). 
JARVIS, LEWIS M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20518, Tr. 
Repo rt of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 160), 2299. 
JAY (orig), repart 1 Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc. 
R THOMAS, article relative to architectural abilities of, 
referre 
i resolutions to create commission to — et Monticello, 
xis formerly the home of (see S. J. Res. 237; H. J. Res. 390*, 


JENKINS, 
JENKINS, 
JENKINS, 
JENKINS, 


ALBERT G., pension (see bill H. R. 20120). 
GEORGE C., relief (see bill H. R. 20923). 

JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 7490, 7598*). 
LEE, increase pension (see bilis S. 7169, 7597*). 


JENKINS, ROBERT, increase pension (see bills S. 6914, 7213*). 
JENKINS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19924, 21037*). 


JENKINS. COUNTY, GA., place in eastern division of southern judicial 
district of Georgia (see bill H. R. 20814*). 


JENKS, J. W.. letter relative to immigration, 3069. 

JENKS, MARY B., increase pension (see bills S. 5692, 7598*). 
JENNESS, WILLIAM B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19962). 
JENNINGS, JOSEPH A., relief (see bill H. R. 19325*). 

JENSEN, CARL he increase pension (see bills H. R. 19945, 21037*). 


JERSEY CITY, J.. sell site and building of old post office at (see 
bill H. k 9584*). 


JESSOP, ROBERT N., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19811, 21037*). 
JEWELL, DAVID, pension (see bills H. R, 1026, 19545*). 
JEWETT, ANNIE R., increase pension (see bills S. 7036, 7402*). 


JEWETT, DAVID L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
917), 2835. 


JITNEY BUS, remarks In House on subject of (Appendix, 328). 
JOHANNPON, Nara allow to accept foreign testimonial (see bill S. 


JOHNS, ESTHER L., pension (see bill S. 6783). 
JOHNS, JAMES H., pension (see bilis H. R. 19782, 21206), 
JOHNSEN, ALBERT W., pension (see bill H. R. 20089). 
JOHNSON, ABNER B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19776, 20562*). 
JOHNSON, ABRAM H., relief (see bill S. 1991). 
JOHNSON, r ALPERT (a Representative from Washington). 

ee ee teller, "ipod 


ments offered by, 
Indian appropriat x bu, 1312. 


Am 


Post Office appropriation’ bill, 768, 771. 
Bilis A us por resolu introduced y 
d to hold terms of district court at (see bill H. R. 


4421250) 
Boland, Patrick; 
Euston, Susan 1 


20918), 1597. 
to pension (see Us DH. T US ), 124. 


Knaggs, George: po pension (see bill R. 1959: "42. 
Looney, Thomas J. for relief (see E H. R. 21604), | "nme 
Moclips "a Wash.: to allow bridge across (see bil H. R. 


20345). 136. 
Pu Building & Loan Association: for relief (see bill H. R. 


Pratt, . Wash to inerease 1 (see bill H. R. 19948), 199. 
Tacoma, Wash.: to erect 9 for immigration station at 
(see bill II. R. 19741 

—— to erect public bading 'at (see bill H. R. 19974), 248. 
Petitions and papers presented pn 

"itizens and individuals, 435 ho 4 3o81, 4554. 

Societies and associations, 5495, , 0496. 
Remarks by. on 

Agricultural 30.23 0 225 bill—Forest Service, 2332, 2335, 2336, 

340, 2345, 2346, 2348, 2349, 2350, 2359. 

3 be 2328 
Committee on War Claims, 5474. 
C€nshman, Elizabeth N.;: address by (Appendix, 44). 
Government merchant marine, 3909. 
Immigration—veto message, 3028, 3029. 


JOHNSON, ALBERT—Continued. t 

Remarks by, o z 
Indian 8 bill, A oe 992, ae 1312. 

Legisl ate. 8 808 300. cial appropriation en 


star-route contractors, 317. 

Life-saving Service, 1966. 

Onia national monument (Ap pendix 10.97 Í 
fice appropriation bill 168. 769, 770, 471. 

Pos vice in extreme N Northwest, 65 657-659, 

Borky Mountain National Park, 1803, 1 
Sundry n appropriation bill—publie Sandi dings, 3433. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


JOHNBON, nea (a Representative from Kentucky). 
ttend 


PONS parey ered by, to 
District Colum ay appropriation bill, 148, 
half-and-half provision, ^ 
Post Office appropriation bill, 828. 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 482. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Brown, C. W.: to increase pension on bill H. m 2087S)» 1008, 
Crider, Lewis J.: * to pension (see bill H. R. 20443), 
District of Columbia: to provide fe for 3 of P expenses 
of government o . R. 19547), 41. 
of real estate in (see 


providing for annual assessments 
bill H. R. 19552) 


concerning blen! in (see bill H. R. 21423), 3692. 
PCR of n 10546. ia 1698041. % bill, 1903: to amend (see 


Hoffman, Dora : to pension. (see bill H.* R. 2044 42), 783. 
Sanders, Albenna B.: to increase pension (see bill'H. R. 19871), 


Motions and resolutions offered b 
District of Columbia PA P clan bill : Ineumptisg conferees 
not to agree nate amendment No. 1 4 4 
fe continuing Inve eee ene of financial affairs of (see 


Remarks by, on 
Cemetery rot the White's Lt etic 1359. 
Correction of statement, 541 
Dei STO. „ Dill: Washington Márket Co, rentals, 


pee alcohol, 3801, 

District of Columbia appropriation bill, 121, 148. 

Senate amendments, 2164, 2165, 2166. 

District of Columbia half-and-half systèm, 145 
joint committee to consider, 4854, 14858, 4861, 

District of Columbia insurance trust, 2808.28 

District of Columbia real estate assessment, CR 

Drinking water at amusement ur 1 

Ellen Wilson Memorial Homes, 5 1886. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 482, 783. 

Free transportation for policemen and firemen, 1361, 2793. 

Grand Army of Republic cipi omncs d 2 3 

Intermarriage of whites and n 

King Theological x. 3 1310. 

National mes and o 

Patty, Janie T. nd vec; for relief, 1358, 1300. 


Reports mado by, from 
porte made. on the District of Columbia 

Account between United States and. District of Columbia (H, 
Doc. 1627), 4987. 

Account of Government Ho aa for Insane with District of 
Columbia (H. Doc. 1628), 4987. 

Annual assessments of real estate (Rept, 1208), 

Culbertson, Robert A., removal of remains (Re je 

District of Columbia appropriation bill 190. 
us Repts. 1207, 1209), 

nses of government of District of Columbia 
Pel. sens To Charles W. Church, Jesse B. 
ring (Rept. 1206 


Shortaset es in accounts of District of Columbia (Rept. 1212), 162, 
Votes of. Ree YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


JOHNSON, MRS. BEN, address on subject of memorial to John Fitch 
delivered by (Appendix, 534). 


JOHNSON. He as F. (a Senator from Maine). 


A Onte conferee, 2906 8701, 4912, 5060. 
Amendments offered by, 
gs a appropriation bill: domestie potato investigation, 


3627 

Lighthouse Service: bill (H. R. 19746) to authorize aids to 
navigation in, 4550. 

River and harbor appropriation un 1285. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

ers Sumner P.: to pension (see bill S. 1 3088. 
lark, Ai: to pension (see bill S. 7219), 1 

Saisie Isiand : ud ul e ie of 5 products 

(see nt 


raised on 7207) 
Doten, Lilian A : to pension Reis wit 8. 1224), 1329 
nsion (see B BL S. 7226), 1329. 


Durhai Tto increase 
to increase Denion. Jo. bill 8. 7298), 


1373) 3153. 
amendment to 


Rept. 1210), 77. 
Wi son, and eles 


Haley, ir rg (Qu: ts penston ( (see tm 1 S. 7220 
Hammond, Arvilla 


1 
Hurley, Jeremiah: to increase pension 


see bill S. 7222), 1329. 
Juckion, John G.: to increase penaoa see bur = 91228); 1329. 
Kimball, Jesse : 171 pension (see bill 8, 7221), 


Kneeland, James H.: to increase pension (seé Pint Toi). isto. 

Maine Central Railroad Co.: for relief (see bill S. 721 UN 

Margon, William F.: to increase pension Nee bill s de n- 1329. 

Neuen. Charles H.: to pension (see bill S. 7569), 

St. Croix River: to allow bridge across at Daley ile. Me. (sce 
bill S. 7742), 4684. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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JOHNSON, CHARLES F.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Smith. Charles F.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7223), 1329. 
wir Libby, Joann P.: to increase pension (see bill S, 7571), 


Ward, Irena: to pension Mess bill S. 7218), 1329. 
Motions and resolutions offere by 
zoodwin, Forrest: for eulogies on (see S. Res. 556), 4891. 
Remarks by, on 
Goodwin, Forrest: death of, 4891. 
KHEN pension bills, 4485, 4487, 4489, 4490, 4491, 4728, 4730, 
4 " 
in oot made by, from 
'ommittee on Claims : 
American Towing & 3 Co. bill H. R. 17174), 5146. 
Ensson, James (Rept. 993), 3927. 
Emerson, Fred A. (Rept. vd 1156. 
Entriken, Emmett W. (Rept. 872), 1156. 
Rapp, Lottie (Rept. 914), 1541. 
Schroeter, F. W. Theodore (Rept. 915), 1541. 
Committee on Pensions : 
Kerr, Dennis M.—amendment, 4684. 
Long. Byford E.—amendment, 4844. 
Pensions and increase of pensions in specified cases (Repts. 1029, 
1030), 4523. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
JOHNSON, DANIEL, pension (see bill H. R. 19674). 
JOHNSON, DUVAL, pension (see bill H. R. 18695*). 


JOHNSON, ED S. (a Senator elect from South Dakota); 
Credentials presented, 172. 


JOHNSON, EDGAR, Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21390). 
JOHNSON, ELIZABETH C., increase pension (see bill H. R, 20721). 
JOHNSON, GEORGE W., pension (sce bill S. 7612). 


JOHNSON, HANNIBAL A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 719), 2299. 
JOHNSON, I. C., JR., relief (see bill S. 7692). 
JOHNSON, ISAAC, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18815, 19545*). 
JOHNSON, JACOB (a Representative from Utah). 
Attended, 11. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Utah: to exchange lands with State of (see bills H. R. 20474, 
21139), 838, 2202. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1598. 
Remarks by, on 
Exchange of lands with Utah, 5445. 
RO made by, from 
Sommittee on the Public Lands: 
Exchange of lands with State of Utah (Rept. 1420), 4165. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


JOHNSON, JOHN, No. 2, increase pension (see bills S. 7193, 7509*). 


JOHNSON, JOHN A., article concerning relation of District of Colum- 
18 Ag the Federal Government written by (H. Doc. 1488), 


JOHNSON, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20174). 
JOHNSON, JONAS O., relief (see bill S. 7594). 
JOHNSON, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills S. 2000, 7402*). 
JOHNSON, JOSEPH T. (a Representative from South Carolina), - 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 4445, 4798. 
Appointed teller, 237. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 244, 240, 
04, 307, 317, 328. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Boswell, Thomas M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20547). 961. 
Gregory, Virgil T.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20545), 961. 
Keeter, J. Horace: to pension (see bill H. R. 20546), 961. 
Motions and resolutions 8 by 
djourn: to, 198, 329. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: to re- 
commit, 259. 
Petitions and papers ri Mie BY A from 
Citizens and individuals, 1009, 2433. 
Remarks by, on 
Army appropriation bill, 2121. 
Fortifications appropriation bill, 4328, 4329. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 8 bill, 179, 197, 
198, 226, 227, 228, 233, 245, 240, 303, 304. 308, 309; 
310, 312, 316, 317, 318, 328, 355, 359, 4444, 4445, 
4786, 4788, 4189, 4790, 4796, 4797, 4798 
census of agriculture, 318, 327. 328. 
clerks in State Department, 4796, 4797. 
disbursing officer for Library of Congress, 238, 239. 
Indian Office, 308. 
mileage, 4788. 
Nautical Almanac, 304, 305, 306. 
Panama Canal celebration, 4790, 4794, 4795. 
reference library, 229, 231, 232. 
revision of the laws, 228, 
subtreasuries, 244, 
surveyors general offices, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316. 
Post Office appropriation bill—star route contractors, 377. 
Panay civil appropriation bill—physical valuation of raliroads, 
. 


Reports made by, from 
ommittee of conference : 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill (bill H. R. 
19909 ; ge eee 1446, 1510), 4786-5419. 
LEE on Appro| 8 dicial Hati 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill (bill H, R. 
19909; Rept. 1221), 178. ( 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


OHNSON, LEVI L. E. increase nsion (see bilis H. R. 18793, 
7 210375). " s sh 
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JOHNSON, LEWIS JEROME, address on subject of the preferential 
ballot delivered by, referred. 3700. 
Resolutions to print paper entitled “ The preferential ballot" 
written by (see S. Res. 320% 573“; S. Doc. 985). 


TOM M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19750, 
JOHNSON. MAHALA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9215, 
20643"). 


JOHNSON, MARIE, pension (see bill H. R. 18487*). 
JOHNSON, MARY, pension (see bill S. 7252). 

Bills to increase pension (see bills H. R. 17047, 19545*). 
JOHNSON, NETTIE, pension (see bill S. 6890). 
JOHNSON, PHILIP, increase pension (see bil] H. R. 9745, 20562* ). 
JOHNSON, SOPHIA H., pension (see bill H. R. 19845). 
JOHNSON, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills S. 6408, 7402*). 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM, relief (see bill H. R. 21346). 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM C., pension (see bill II. R. 20044). 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM E., relief (see bill S. 7533). 
Remarks in House relative to proposed reimbursement of, 992. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM II., increase pension (see bill H. R. 18846, 
19545*). 


JOHNSTON, CHARLOTTE M., relief (see bill H. R. 20800*). 
JORNETON PE sea W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16393, 


JOHNSTON, JOHN A., remarks in House commending public services 
rendered as commissioner of the District of Columbia by, 


JOHNSTON, JOSEPH F. (late a Senator from Alabama). 
Eulogies in Senate on, 1286. 
Eulogies in House on, 2774, 2776. 8 
Notice in Senate of eulogies on, 295. 
Resolutions for eulogies on (see H. Res, 693, 716), 946, 2774. 


JOHNSTONBAUGH, ALPHEUS, increase pension (see bill S. 7383). 
JOHNSTON ORIO, donate condemned cannon to village of (see bill 
e . 


Bill for relief of Johnstown Building & Loan Association of (see 
bill H. R. 21444). 


JOINT ASSEMBLY OF SENATE AND HOUSE. See CONGRESS. 
JOINT COMMISSIONS. See COMMISSIONS. 
JOINT ee ON RECONSTRUCTION, journal of (8. Doc. 


JOINT COMMITTEES. See COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS. 

JOLIET, ILL. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at (see 
bill S. 5495*). 

JOLLY, ANN, increase pension (see bill S. 7037, 7402*). 

JONES, ALICE R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18333, 20043*). 

JONES, ALONZO C., pension (see bill H. R. 20673). 

JONES, ANDREW R., increase pension-(see bill H. R. 20493). 

JONES, ANNA M., pension (see bills H. R. 15638, 21089*). 

JONES AA report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1310), 


JONES, BENJAMIN T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19647). 
JONES, BUNELL L., pension (see bills S. 7588; H. R. 21376). 
JONES, CASSIUS M., increase pension (see bill S. 7668). 

JONES, DANIEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19575). 

JONES, DRENZY A., relief (see bill II. R. 2703*). 

JONES, ELLA F., increase pension (see bills S. 6240, 7213*). 
JONES, pv report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 810), 


JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 


JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 


JONES, 


JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 


HORACE E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10110, 21037*), 
ISABELLE E., increase pension (see bills S. 4431, 7598*). 
JACOB, increase pension (see bills S. 6473, 7213*). 

JENNIE, increase pension (see bills S. 6562, 7402*). 

JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 7208, 7598*). 

JOHN H., pension (see bills H. It. 14761, 19545*). 

JOHN M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13505, 19545*). 
JULIA, pension (see bill H. R. 20468). 

LIDA, AND OTHERS, rellef (see bill H. R. 20860). 

MARIA T., increase pension (see bills S. 6932, 7213*). 


MARTHA F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
913), 2835. 


MARY C., increase pension (see bill H. It. 21478). 

MARY J., pension (see bill H. R. 19705). 

MINTA, pension (see bill S. 7288). 

MORGAN W., increase pension (see bill S. 7369). 

Be Ane report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 672), 


REUBEN S., referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
H. Res. 591*). 


ROBERT O., increase pension (see bill S. 7172). 

RODNEY, increase pension (see bills S. 3177, 7566*). 
SAMUEL A., relief (see bill H. R. 20735). 

h iz REBECCA (TAYLOR), increase pension (see bill 8 


SEBYL T., letter relative to shipment of American horses for 
the war in Europe, 1600, 


THOMAS H., pension (see bills S. 7597*, 7629). 
THOMAS T., increase pension (see bills S. 7157, 7566*), 
WALTER F., relief (see bill H. R. 21298). 


JONES, 


JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. Sce “History of Bills.” 
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JONES, WESLEY L. (a Senator from Washington). 
Atte nded, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 28 
Credentials MM 
Appointed on comm examine into conduct of excise board 
of District of Columbia." 1815. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural 5 bin: animals on forest reserves, 4591. 
cereal production, 1943. 
denatured alcohol, 2304. 
d of lands and indemnity rights of State of 
on, 491. 
eie m ons of fruit a and spot apple mildew, 2657. 
urchase of rare seed, 
Army y appropriation bill: — roads in Fr rin 3550, 4306. 


Claims: S. 6120) to 
An, G e n End — 18; Simon S. Preston, 4204, 


gener 4, Mod“ of personal effects at Katalla, Alaska, 


Indian an or jriation bill: dam across Yakima River, 1487. 
to lands in Willamette dian, Wash., 1487. 
lative, gren and judicial appropriation bill—Bureau of 
bor Statistics, 4178. 
—. commissioners of conciliation, 625. 
temporary bia, 685. clerks and stenographers in District 


of Columbia, 
clerks to committees and Senators, 869. 
Marchant airne: ue 5 6888) for Government purchase of, 
ronbiting d —— ot Mquor on Government vessels, 2446. 
Post Office Een 1703. b! third-class post offices and postal- 


savings de 
River and harbor appropriation bill, eed 2851, pU 5170. 
a PP J 
versity, 


Sundry civil 10 8880. on bill: maintenance of 
maintenance of vessels under Commissioner of Fisheries, 


3929. 
medical relief in Alaska, 3929. 
Mount Rainier National Park, 3929. 
seal fisheries in D 3929. 
Yakima project in State of Washington, 3929. 
Urgent deficiency appropriation Le : lighthouse lender, 635. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduce 
77145 Jo to hold er district court at (see bill S. 
Arid and MAD lands: relating to reclamation of (see bill S. 
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Clemons, Mahala : to Increase pension ii S. 7029), 436. 

Conley, Ellen: to increase on im ill S. 8. 208130 635. 

Cordova—steamship : to conve: poner of 83 to officers 
and crew of (see S. J. Res. 205), 1 


Donaldson; William R.: to increase 2 ian. (see bill S. 7468), 
9 Katherine R.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7364), 
9 Ephraim D.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 7195), 
Elliott, Ann L.: to pension (see bill S, 7028) 76805 
Gatton, Asa: to increase pension (see bill S. 7 95021095 s 
Goodwin, Catherine: to increase pension (see bill S. 7491), 
Bart — — Henry: to increase pension (see bill S. er 
E oARAS, Milton J.: to increase pension (see bill 8. ), 1541, 
Huntington, , James S.: to pension (see bill S. 7667), 2026. 
Income tax’: to refund portion of offers in ET CR for fall- 
ure to make returns under (see S. J. Res. 10), 4 
Jackson, Julia : to increase pension (see bill 8. NONE i012. 
es, Cassius M.: to increase m (see bill 
13453 A a granting lands to school — 588 
n (see b 
Lane, Lewis C.: to ba li SR (see bill 8. S 755 ), 5282, 
Lewis, William H.: to increase pansion pigen pi bill 8. 7 - 
Little, John: to increase pension gl 
Lowry, Mary A.: to increase pen A] —ĩ ES bos), ^m 
McDowell, Sarah: to Increase sion (see bill S. 7152 „ 963. 
MINUM ercy A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7320), 1703. 
Newel Ida J.: to increase pension (see bill 
Newell, Zeruah A.;: to increase pension (see bill 
le, Van: to increase pension (see bill S. 588 . 
Oliver, Thomas O.: to increase pension (see bill 
Palmer, Luther H.: to increase pension (see bill 
Pend Oreille River, Mg to extend une for construction 
dam across (see S. J. Res. M 4912. 
providing that death of soldier in service shall be 
beamed, for 1 purposes, an honorable dis- 
CC 
relating to the 0 0 e service under a 
of May 11, 10 12 (see S. J. Res. 206), = 


Pomeroy, Emiles : to increase p mn (see bill 8. 7689), 4084. 
Pott Angelen, Wa Wash. : granting certain lots to city of (see bill 
VT A 3. 


Public lands: os aid and to regulate the developmen tion, 
and maintenance of water powers on (see bil S a . qon 2 
Revoluti av to — : Paka see bill S 1030). 430 
evolutions in d gn countries: making it unlawful t s 2 
e United States (see bill 0905), 1 2 
mich, Augustus A.: to In 
Richey, Caurisa R. H.: 


730 8. F027. 
Rutter, Thomas H.: to increase 
Samson, Eli: to lores uu" (uos daes bid S. abd 17800, b #50: 
. Behreiber, Charles N.: to increase pension tase ee Bit 8. 7050), 


400 

Seupelt, J. G.: for relief bill S. 7002 

MR T John E Berge see bill X 8007 

Sloggy, Abbie: to increase pension (see bil qm 2656. 
0 ent d Cue 7366), 


oe eee, nae 


crease 


jx 
to increase pei 


ion tees Sun's. 


n 88, 8 
Titus, George M.: 


to increase penion (see bill S. 7584), 3380. 
The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 


ZONES; WESLEY L.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Underhill, Mary S.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7654), 


8 
Washington — fes anaa to furnish 
Pa EU u ae to Panama- 


Tw Oe bill S. 71 
enu Sarah A: increase 
lford, C. G.: 7. ieliet (see bill 8. T1419. 00 902. 
Wilson John C. o increase pension (see bill S. 6789), 17. 
Motions and A e ag offered by 
Adjourn: to, 4523. 
Palouse irrigation project: g print 8855 on, 3777. 


Petitions and ja. 
Citizens 3:14 ir 815. 4081, 4910. 


Societies and —— 294, 621, 815, 203 , 8698, 3770, 4910, 
State 5 3082. 


Remarks J 

ioral appropriation 1 bill, 4499. 

artesian wells, 4514, 4515, 4516. 

predatory animals, 4580, 4581, 4582. 
seed distribution, 4571. 
American seamen, 4818, 
Army appropriation bill, 4271, 4285. 

p-watch system. 4389. 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2930, 2032, 2933. 
Business conditions, 3243. 
Committees of — 842, 384, 385—390. 
"S100, Sas pir oe bill: personal losses at Katalla, Alaska, 


5100, 
Simon M. Preston, 5099. 
Development of water powers, 6. 
Mo ane Consular appropriation bill—waterways com« 


47 
District of Columbia M er bill, Ho — 1747. 
District of Columbia excise board, 1692-17 
District of Columbia half-and- stem, itr 1392, 1393, 
District of Columbia cM mesa cag 16 1736. 
Government merchant marine, 1100, 1106, 3243, 3256, , 9282, 


3305. 
division of po e A 3934. 
Haines, William S.: -— a 
Immigration, 853, 854, 0 888 $, 8 
Indian appropriation bill, 4829, "4880, 4881, 5083, 5304, 5365. 
Legislative, executive, and PIDE 'appropriation bill Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 4178. 
clerks to committees, e 4176, 4177. 
Nautical Almanac Office, 4105. 
Matanuska coal pet ue 
Navy appropriation 55 situation, 4705, 4706. 
submarines, 4707, 
Pan American Medical os 8084. 
Paving in front of public Dulldinigs 4292. 
Rocky Mountain Natlonal Park, 1842. 
Ru credit in Europe, 634. 
Speech of President, 192, 1093, 1604. 
8 civil a ppropriation bill-—medienl relief in Alaska, 
118. 4417. tender, 927. 


Urgen deficiene: appropriation bill— 
Veto — Items ie ke PO lation bills, 41 


War cla’ 
wer legislation, 4897, 4398. 


Water- 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


RR RET (a Representative from Virginia). 


Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Remar 
ae barrel for fruits, 1084, 1087. 
votes gi See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
JONES, WILLIAM H., pension (see bill H. R. 20049). 
JONES, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18634, 19545*), 
JORDAN, DANIEL, relief (see bill H. R. 18884*). 


JORDAN, HENRY C., increase pension (see bills S. 7539, 7598*). 
JORDAN, THO AD! report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe, 


JOSEPHSON, HANNAH, pension (see bill S. 7592). 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN, article 
relating to the seamen's bill appearing in, 4803. 
Editorial relative to the proposed Government ship-purchase 
* 


JOURNAL OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN e RECON- 
7110 155. ON, order of Senate to reprint, agreed to (S. Doc, 
JOURNAL OF THE KNIGHTS oy LABOR, editorial on subject of 
niversal peace appearing in, 202, 
JOURNAL OF NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT OF GRAND ARMY OH 
I a concurrent resolution to print (see H. Con, 
es . 

JOY, HENRY in House 1100 correspondence relating to 
1 157949900 (Appendix, 1 3 


JOYNER, JACOB, relief of estate (see ek S. 7672; H. R. 20519). 
JUDD, JOHN M., pension (see bill H. R. 19630). 

JUDGES. See Courts OF UNITED STATES. 

JUDGMENTS. See Courts OF UNITED STATES, 

JUDICIAL RECALL. See INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 
JUDICIARY. See COURTS OF UNITED STATES, 

JUDKINS, E. D., relief (see bill S. 7683). 

JUDKINS, NELLIE H., pension (see bill S. 7433). 

JUDSON, FRANK F., increase pension (see bills S. 6081, 7212*). 
JUDSON, MARY A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17274, 20043*), 
JUDSON, SARAH A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20905, 21037*), 


JUDSON, ELEME V., remarks in House omes ge public services 
ndered as commissioner of the District Columbia by, 


15 
JUNKINS, JOHN S., increase pension (see bill S. 7203). 
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JURIES. gce COURTS or UNITED STATES. 


JUSTICE, THEODORE, address on eed of waterways for national 
defense delivered by (Appendix, 8 


JUSTUS, 200% ULUB M., increase 8 (see bills H. R. 20042, 


KAHN, JULIUS (a Representative from California). 
"Attended, 10 
Appointed conferee, 4524, 4800, 4981, 5208. 
Leave of absence granted to, 3923 
Spe bende 18 ix n on 88 of sinking of the Maine. 
Bills 404 Bont resolutions introduced by 
Axman, Rudolf: zoe rellef of estate (see bill H. R. SRN 2162. 
Brown, Mary A.: 5 (see bill H. R. 19483), 
Mexico: to S rohibit the importation into United a of prop- 
erty of Americans confiscated by Mexican authoritles in (see 
bill H. R. 21034), 1917. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Brown, Mary A.: 1 withdraw her papers, 5446. 
Panama rd 2 uiry relative to rates. on deck loads passing 
through (see H. Res. 702). 1379. 
Petitions pe papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 432. 2163, 4165, 4166. 
Societies = associations, 330, 432, 3080. 
Remarks by, 
‘Aleatrax Aeland. 1776. 
Appropriations, 3160. 
Army appropriation bill, 2110, 2112, 2123, 
aviation service, 2106, 2107. 
national defense, 2076-2079. 


National prohibition, 8335 

Opium and DADA IRE drugs ( Appar, 7 

Sale of polson in Chinese consular districts, 454 

Sundry civil „ bill—bubonic plague, 3476, 3477. 
Reports made by, fro 

committee on Militar 


Affairs: 
Detail of werde cer for duty with. the Panama-California 
Exposition (Rept. 1257), 1007. 


Votes of. Scc YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
KAHULUI. See HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
KAIBAB INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS, 
KAIN, SERAPHINA, pension (see bills S. 6181, 6980*). 
KAISER, MARTHA A., pension (see bill H. R. 19826). 
. JONAH KUHIO (a Delegate from Hawaii). 


Bills iud. joint "resolutions introduced by 
Hawaii: granting to legislature certain rights concerning - 
fication c of voters in Territory of (see bill H. R. 20348), 736. 
Remarks b 
[erre Hawaii, public building, 1778. 


Wen SMERGARETHE, increase pension (see bills II. R. 
KANE, A. J. G., papers withdrawn in Senate, 3990. 
KANIPE, DANIEL A., pension (see bills H. R. 11055, 21089*). 
KANSAS, extend provisions of act relating to an enlarged homestead 
to State of (see bill S. 5734*). 
matu DICA e registers and receivers of land offices in (see 
Concurrent N a ting 3 of George Washington 
Glick from State of (see B. C 28*). 
Letter of Secretary of Mer transmitting report relative 
to prices paid for wheat in (H. Doc. 1271). 75. 161. 
Memorial of legislature relative to irrigation, $767. 
Memorial of legislature remonstrating against proposed division 
of the judicial district of, 3620. 
Memorial of legislature relative to impounding flood waters of 
the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys, 3621. 
Statement of John 8. Dawson relative to the results of prohibi- 
tion in, 1620. 


KANSAS CITY. KANS., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
S. 5495*). 


KANSAS CITY, MO., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19436). 
KAOLIN LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS, 
FANDENE ERNA donate condemned cannon to village of (see bill S. 


KATALLA. See ALASKA, 
KATHAN, JOHN C., relief (see bill H. R. 21525). 


sapere eid ARD (a Representative from Colorado). 
ttend 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Ashby, Carrie A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ow ), 330. 
p Charles W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21018), 


Carr, Frances J.: to increase pension n (gee bill H. E 19040) 199. 


see bill H. 5 
cultur “Farm women’s bu- 

R 21203) 2432. 

Harris, Joseph: to Qe ed pension (see bill H. R. 20902), 1679. 
Remarks by, on 

Agricultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 5031. 

Beet-sugar industry, 4773—4777. 

Farm women’s bureau (Appendix, 904). 

Nevadaville, Colo., water supply, 3808, 

Pike National Park, 3797. 

Sugar Trust and the farmer (Appendix, 878). 

Woman suffrage, 1467, 1468. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KELLER, ALICE V., pension (see bill H. R. 19712). 

KEENAN, MELINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20457). 
KEENE, R. H., relief (see bill H. R. 20308). 

KEETER, J. HORACE, pension (see bill H. R. 20546). 


KEFFER, ANNA M., increase pension (see bill S. 7024). 3 


KEHL, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 11876, 20643*). 
KEISTER, ABRAHAM L. (a Representative from Fonte): 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 142. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


1 W.;: to increase . (see bill H. R. 20796), 
Fortney, Nancy: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20797), 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20798), 


Reed, ah J.: 
“EO 


Motions and 5 ec offered by 
Oursler, jc : to pay six ib salary to widow (see H. Res, 


66 
Petitions and p pers presented by, fro 
Citizens Ard individuals, 381, 2140, 3080, 
Societies and associations, 381, 432, 2305-— 2433, 2537, 3081, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
KEITH, WILLIAM. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 
164), 2299. 


E „ * 
N DANIEL: papers withdrawn in House, 4444. 
KELEHER, EMMA V. K., pension (see bill S. 7021). 
KELLER, EMILY S., increase pension (see bills S. 6123, 6980*). 
KELLER, MARY A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16927, 20562*). 
KELLETT, JESSE T., pension (see bills H. R. 20654, 21037*). 
KELLEY, ANDREW A., increase pension (see bills S. 811, 6980*). 
KELLEY, BUTLER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14608, 19545*). 
ERLLET, DANI N., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
KELLEY, EDWARD B., relief (see bill H. R. 6939*). 
KELLEY, IDA V., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8359, 20643*). 
KELLEY, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill S. 7257). 
EELEE re H. (a Representative from Michigan). 

Leave of absence granted to, 1063. 

Motions cnd resolutions offered by 
Cobb, EU to withdraw his papers, 161. 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 19664, 


32001. 

subjects business conditions, 2677, 2678, 2679. 

Votes of. See YEa-AND-NaY VOT 
KELLY, A. A., rellef (see bill H. n. 20408). 
KELLY, ALBERT A., pension (see bill H. R. 20455). 
KELLY, CATHERINE, increase pension (see bills S. 2874, 7213*). 
KELLY, CHRISTOPHER C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21216). 
KELLY, 9 iN C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
KELLY, FANNIE J. B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20182). 
KELLY, FRANCIS E., rellef (see bill H. R. 20124). 
KELLY, HANNAH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21345). 
KELLY, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7542). 
KELLY, 


JOS. M., letter * to compensation for Railway Mail 
Service written by, 713. 
KELLY, JOSEPH W., increase pension (see bills H.-R. 19725, 21037*). 
KELLY, LEO A., pension (see bill H. R. 20540). 
KRDLE M. Ph (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
end 5 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
am, Henry R.: to pension heise of (see bill H. R. 20755), 


Campbell, John: to increase pension (see bill H, R. 21134), 


Eichelberger, Ryan V.: pension (see bill H. A mé Hs 2162. 

Foodstuffs: to prohibit AMI in (see bill I t) 3445. 

Hackett, William H.: for relief (see bill Hen 21470 * vio 

s tmi itevilow N.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21171), 227 
ncent, A. G.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21215), 24 3. 

Moa n to 5 4885 dissemination of information to (see bill 


waa re ana Pe * V. fro 
Cit eres idua ig oot! 4019, 4554, 5490. 


Remarks eqs 
Government merchant marin " 
Mackaye, James: address by N 677). 
National prohibition, 501. 
Navy appropriation Sh pio bots 
Price cutting of standard 
Woman suffrage, 1 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
KELLY, MARTHA J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19703, 21089*). 
KELSEY, WEALTHY L., increase pension (see bills S. 5384, 7213*). 
KENDALL, FRANK A., pension (see bill H. R. 20028). 
KENDALL, MARY R., increase pension (see bills S. 7032, 7509*), 
KENDIG,, PEE J. increase pension (see bills H. R. 18850, 


2813. 
$4026. 


KENNEDY, Bane (a Representative from Rhode Island). 


Bills cond gont resolutions introduced by 
Dist — to amend law relative to surveys of (see bill H. R. 


720808). 4 
5 David A to pension (see bill H. = DOW a5 
y. E.: for relief (see bill H. zu Ep Es 
E Henry: to increase pension tone bill H. R. 721109), 


208 
Wiser Harriet N.;: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19484), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 


KENNEDY, AMBROSE—Continued. 

Petite ond ede 12. I ES 330, 381, 432, 488, 
zens and individu è 
SARI 14h5. 14 86 1583. y UE 2103, i004, B^ X 2531. 

Bock — ne ma 14, 79, S 250. : al 499, 

eties an association: T 
488, 631, 737, 1009, 12:8, 1324, 1995, 2882. TW 3154, 3617 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


KENNEDY, ANNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 19447). 


as saan 33 A. (a Representative from Iowa), 
en —. 
Leave of absence penus to, 655. 
Bills and joint resolut introduced by 
2 18680. 438. to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 


allow e across at Burlington (see bill H. R. 
10 1359), ro nat 


Petitions and papers presen by, fro 
Citizens and individuals, 10 6.1813. 
Societies and associati 1918, 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KENNEDY, JAMES, relief (see bill S. 3367*). 

KENNEDY, MARGARET A., pension (see bill H. R. 19850). 
KENNEDY, THOMAS H., increase pension (see bills S. 974, 6980*). 
— WILLIAM (a Representative from Connecticut). 


tten: 10. 
Bills and. joint resolutions introduced 


Porter, Wales: to remove ported desertion (see bill H. R. 
20864), 


1533. 
Richardson, EAn Jackson: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Waterbury, yonn. to enlarge public building at (see bill H. R. 


Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens and individuals, 
Societies ana associations, 40 

Remarks by. 

8 (Appendix, 640). 

Votes of. See YEaA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KENNEDY,- WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. 
21037*). 


KENNEY, BRIDGET, pension (see bill H. R, 21311). 

KENNEY, JOHN T., grant medal of honor to (see bill S. 7216). 

KENNEY, KATHERINE, pension (see bil] H, R. 20414). 

KENT, JAMES T., increase pension (see bills S. 4112, 7213*). 

KENT, Nev ee e (a Representative from California). 
Appointed teller, eer 


Amendments offered by, t 
Sundry civil rn nen bill, 3416. 


Bills and t resolutions introduced 
— to establish Hah 1 saving station near (see bill 


Duxbury Reef. Cal. : 
H. R. 20971), 1134. 

u^ Mp rc to active list of 

DOR a. H. N. 19998), 249. 


70.70 4243. — 


R. 19601, 


Lowndes, Edward Rutl 
Marine Co (see bill 
p „ Rudolph: m i ‘ole Gee 
etitions and pa 
Societies And associations, 3981. 


Remarks 
Agricultural appropriation bill—national marketing commission, 


T 
Expatriation of citizens, 450, 451. 
Foreign relations—Ja and China, 4054, 
Food-supply depots (Appendix, 358). 
Government merchant marine, 3897. 
National prohibition, 508. 
Navy appropriation een od: 3125. 
Rock, ountain National 
eit Mh gc 100 Apples, 822 se 
x for à 
Willow, CaL, poste bui building, 3416, 3417. 
Woman su , 1446, 
1 made by, 
ommittee on the Public 
California a N n kept, UA 182. 
Kerckhoff, William G. oe 1230} 430. 
Votes of. See 8 
KENT ISLAND NARROWS, MD., re 
vey of (H. Doc. 1587), 35 
KENTON M S. (a Senator from Iowa). 
Amendments offered by, 

Le islative, CN and 
of wage earners Lets 
anama Canal opena 

Merchant marine: bill (S. 


2538. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Bogger naan: creating a commiss 


Conn, )hobert : to increase pension (see bill S, 7134), 
Cory, Hugh M.: to increase pension (see bill S. 73 
Crawford, Mathew : to increase pension le bill 8. 
Crouch, H. B to merease on (see — S. 7133), 
Davis, "Byron 6.5 to increase pension (see bill S. 6701), 5. 
Foot-and-mouth disease: to eradicate (see bill S. 6700), 
1977495 468 real value of stock destroyed by (see bill 8. 
Fore relations: reques now at war to declare a 
aA for 20 days (see 8. J. Re Res. 2 211), 81. 
Jacobs, James W.: to increase {eee bit bill NU tae 5. 


Jordan, Henry C.: to pension 
Judicial Code: to amend section 282 * ae ee of grand 
7203), 1157, 


pert of Secretary of War on sur- 


pos EOD bill: cost of 
wits oft Columbia, 3550, 4171. 


* — Government ownership of, 


— — to prepare (see S. J. Res. 
902. 


nsion 
mee bill 


jurors (see bill S. 6828), 45. 
Junkins, John S.: to increase pension 
Morrell, Walter: 


n (see 
to increase pension (see du 8. 967029. B. 
The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills." 
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KENYON—Continued. 
Bills and joint reaolutions in 


John W.: 8 ( bill 8. oe 
on 
homas Me Ta i on “eee b mE 


Rankin, 
Wall, T 


Si). 184 


ryan, William J.: editorials b. — ed 1737. 
District of Columbia half-and-ha m stem, 1113, A. 1115, 11106, 
19, 1120, 1121, 1122, 1123, 1 1125, 1161, 


Ini 1118, 11 
1162, 1163, 1164, 1165, 1166; 1167, 1170, 1172. 1834, 1366, 


District of Columbia I sane 1690. 
G 55 h: rine, 1919, 1920, T, 
overnment mere ant marine, 1 1 
1940, 2011, 2012. SEM AAT aa? 
Legislative, executive, and judicial a 1298.541197 bill, 4103. 
—— eg agriculture, 4114, 4115, 4116, 4111, 4118, 4119, 


r, ETET in Š.: death of, 139, 141. 
Votes d) Nee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KEOKUK & HAMILTON BRIDGE CO., allow them to bri Mississippi 
River (see bill H. R. 21563* n Set ae x 
KEPPY, ELLA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20433). 
KERCKHOFF, WILLIAM G., issue land patent to (see bill S. 5990*). 
KBRLEE, C. W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 11994*). 
KERN, JOHN W. (a Senator from Indiana). 
Eo ittees to wait on President, 2, 26, 5505. 
poin on committees to wait on s 
Pm. — ents offered by, to 8 
Deficiency A e bill: claims for refund of war-revenue 


taxes, 4 
District of Columbia a rop riation b 1741, 1748, 1 1754. 
. ee A in ced Dy, d Qui itus: i 
anta, am: to crease 675 
Beals, George : to pension (see bill S. 6 iet 


pensi ll L4. 7465 
: for ema tone | bill S. 0189), 8. 


M.: 
ard D.: see bill x: 6704), 6. 
Cottingham, Stephen W.: to — nag pension bill 8. 


Davis, Be for relief (see bill S. 6754), 6. 
Denton, John M.: to increase pension (see pill S. 6760), 6. 
Foley, Jeremiah Č. : to pension (see bill S. 6891 n 26 
Franklin, Samuel, jr.: to incre pension (see Pe 
Hue a Barnet: fo em m m 4635. 2 bih 8.07 126. 
Has un; re us Ep see 
William increase penslon (see n S. 7464), 


on (see bill S. 6767), 6. 


commerce: to divorce transportation from 
6 g. production, and gos in (see bill 


Johnson, Nettie: to A (see bill S. 6890), 

Kiley, Joanna E.: to . (see bill’ 8. es. 126, 
Loser, Isabella J.: to pum eed ill S. eel 

Mitchell, Anna: to = (see X S. 1460). 44 80 
Morgan, Helen : to d see bill S. 1462), 2478. 
Murray, William E.: for rellef (nee ill S. 7459), 2478. 
Myers, Anderson: to increase pension (see bill t 396), 126. 
nm pore — te MON (see e D 2 6895 E 


Nested 8 yin "Unite 9 5 1o praeita President to better en- 


119778. 
Howe, Hürdin: to 
Interstate and fo 


force and mai S. J. Res. 244 me) 5232. 
Partridge. Rosalie A 8 to pansion (see bi is hie M 
Phillips, David: to increase pension (see b. 
Prather, Thomas B.: to pe n US bi bill 8 8) 126. 
Schnetzer, Frederick: to increase pension (see bill S. 6889 9), 


Sovern, Eier D.: to increase pension (see bill S. S158), 6 
S Richardson B.: to pension (see bill S, eid © 
Taylor, RA M. : to increase pension (see bill S. 746 Ds 2418. 
D John R.: to increase pension (see bill Ae ow 
Wilson, J H.: to increase pension (see bill S AS 
Wilson; Simeon L.: to increase pension (see bill 8.0 676 ) 6. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
Adjourn: to, 25, 224, 627, 1567, 3578, 4020. 
Committee on Privileges d Élections : to discharge them from 
DNE consideration of certain credentials (see S. Res. 558), 
Executive session: for, 625, — — N 3011, 5145. 
Hardwick, Thomas H.: appoin dod as chairman of Committee 
on Expenditures I ent, 9. 
ment to committees 
House of eere igi — rr E ZA PE S. Res. 
Labor exchanges: iv article b; 5 . Andrews on na- 


484), 2. 


tional system of . Doc . 956), 

PME: S XE Ow to (see Res. 9 486, 510), 5505. 
Recess : 756, 814, 1564. 1628, i038, 1843, 1947, 
2025, 3100, E 2397, 2479, 2657, 4206, 4412, 4627, 4743, 


Senate standing committees: to continue (see S. Res. 559), 


5067. 
Wilder, William H., and Forrest Goodwin: for eulogies on, 4840. 
Petitions and papers een ted , from 
Citizens and individuals, 45, 126, 294, 332, 620, 634 963, 
, 1842, , 2300, 2801, 2477, 2939, 3379, 3772, EON 
Societies, and associations, 45, 294, 332, T: 1 634, 868, 963, 
1842, 2027, 2300, 2301. 2477, 2939, 3083, 3 
Remarks by, on 
Army veterinary service, 5338, 5339. 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2931. 
DEM 110 Copies appropriation bill, 1747, 1748, 1752, 1753, 
Motion to adjourn, 2401. 
Night sessions, 24. 
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KERN — Continued. 


ks by, 0 
Seymour, = rre dee — Rau 
Thornton, zB: letter from, 


linois : — to investigate expenses of 
tes at primary elections recently held in 
“sent 979), 3548. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
KERNS, DAVID W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15062, 20562*), 


KERR, 94886, 4084. amendment in Senate making appropriation to pay, 


KERR, HUGH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19504). 
KESES, ptt MINE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17797, 


KESLER, AGNES M., pension (see bills H. R. 18918, 21037*). 
KESSLER, GERTRUDE S., pension (see bills H. R. 21087, 21218*). 
KETTNER, M var ei (a Representative from California). 


Atten 
Bills one oint resolutions introduced by 
ca 5 Robert: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20799), 
a 


1883) 058. gems: to purchase collection of (see b 
cherie k "Thomas, G.: to pension (see bill H. R. aes 330. 
cocking Cyrus F.: for relief (see bill H, R. 21248), 2739 

tal County, meant : for disposal of certain om (see "prn 
Johnston, Charlotte M.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20800), 1380. 
ai Danie, alias Gallaghan: for relief (see bil II. H. R. 
5 5 8 5 Ko ' Home Investment Assoclation: for relief (sce 


bill H. 20212), 430 
Ud Fe Building 1 for rellef (see bill H. R. 20213), 


Smith, George R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20994), 
a Woollacott, Eva E: : : to ension — bin H. R. 21147), 2203. 
t 
wT Olpe ied 4725 134. 8537, 3981, 5496. 


aa 
H. R. 


Im 


Citizens and individuals, 
Societies and associations, 1381. 
PAIS 3 4078. 


‘Fortifications appropriation bill—San De (Appendix, 768). 
Kaien ts of Columbus ceremonials, 2721 
ap rop riation bill—Pacific Art 3148. 
pea lifornia Exposition, 1322. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1641, 1642. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KEY, JOHN A. (a Representative from Ohio). 
3 10. 
pura 2 e e e 
8 an nt resolutions tntrodu 
o Arthur: to increase pens. aston (see bill H. R. 20549), 
Bain, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. Man 870 
Bell, o Luther W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 205 


Berry, John L.: to increase pension (see bill H. de 19680), 78. 
Bloom, Lewis: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20072), '292; 
Boulton, Alzada: to pension (see bill H. — 19485 J. 18. 
Carlyle, Robert: to Increase pension (see bill II E S ven, 18. 
Chateau, Kate: for rellef (see bill H. R. 20120): 380 
E LIE Charles: to increase pension (see bil H. R. eae 
Crow, Joseph E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19487) 
Exline, Adam: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21110), “ost: 
Farling, Charles G.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20548 
Hale, lenry B.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 2 5 
Hughes, Evans M.: to increase pension (see biu i H. R. 21470), 
Lee, John J.: to p y m = r 21430), 3092, 
Long, Irvin W.: to pe are poy b 14), 
Moore, Robert L.: to increase Lut iiem ul H. R. 21391), 
Norman, Nanc V.: : to rape a fen H. R. 83). 191. 3692, 

e R. 203 


Pool, Robert W.; for relief (see b 
Rose, Edwin H.: to increase teg (see bil R. 19480), 
Rush, James P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20577). 


1008. 
Williams, Jeffrey: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21111), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Cob iam McKinley: to pay for services (see H. Res. 692), 


961. 
Remarks by, 
Private’ pension bills, 2823, 2825, 2826, 4888, 4982, 4983, 4984, 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee of conference: 
Pensions and increase of 
62381, 7212, 7509, 7597; 
5222, 5223. 

Committee on Pensions: 
Pt of surgeons making examination at nur home 
5538 ions 4 ified (bills H. 

ensions and nsions in spec cases 8 
1 212185 $c 1328, 1505, 1506, 1512), 2536; 
€ pensions in (bills 


Pensions and specified ca 
i, Repta. 1447, 1448, 1449, 1450), 1619: 


nsions in specified cases (bills S 
2 5 1492, 1493, 1494, zn 5221, 


6981, 7212, 7808.75 2597: 
Votes of. Kee YEA-AND-NAY V 


KEY, ROBERT H., relief (see H. Re Res, 731). 


KEYES, HARRIET C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19500). 
KEYES, MARIAN E., pension (see bills H. R. 20999, 21089*). 


KEYS, AMANDA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20248, 21037*). 
nn T oy donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8, 


KIEBEL, HERMANN J., pension (see bills H. R. 17202, 19545*), 
KIESS, ner R. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


Att 
Bills and As nt resolutions introduced 
nd ye are rU to 8 pid bill H. wA 20919), 1597. 
der increase pension (see bill H. R. 19489), 13. 
405 dd H: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20579), 


8 Anna: to pension (see bill H. R. S uEDT 1917. 


Lammerhirt, William: to pension (see bill H. 19774), 124, 


13 
McDaniel, John M.: to increase pension (see bur H. R. 19488 378 s 
Munroe, William E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20578) 
Schmidt, John F.: t 9 pannon (see bill H. R. EL ME 
DES, Hawley LA ncrease * see bill H tein 13. 
mith, Mariah ens to pen ill H. R. 21439 N 5 n. 
995810 M donating cannon = to city of (see ir II 


896 
Petitions a papera 


t 
Citizens and 
4889. 


art 104 104. 1094, 1735, 2740, 2773, 4166, 


Societies and associations, 5496. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


KILBURN, HELEN, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1654), 5494, 


KILBURN, JAMES F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18571, 19545"). 
KILE, MARY A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21595). 
KILEY, JOANNA E., increase pension (see bill S. 6888). 
e report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


KILGORE, LEONIDAS C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21457). 
KILLAM, E. H., SR., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20876). 

KILLIN, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6511, 1598). 
KIMBALL, JESSE, pension (see bill S. 7221). 

KIMBALL, LOUISA J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20630). 
KIMBALL, LUCY A., increase pension (see bill S. 6881). 

KIMBLER, BENJAMIN H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20869). 
BHO REC DA A. claim of estate to Court of Claims (sce 


KINDEL, GEORGE J. (a Representative from Colorado). 
Attended, 10, 
Petitions and papers presented by, 
Societies and associations, 9. 
Remarks by, on 


Dockery, Alexander M.— parcel t. x 1772. 
Immigration—veto messa c 3039, 3009. 1, 
National prohibition 3 si) 

Woma PM (A dt ao 
oman sufrage ndix, 

Votes of. See Prage (Appe Vor ^ 


KINDER, MINNIE, pension (see — S. 7338). 
KINDNESS, LEWIS, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 20394). 
KING, AXE, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1381), 


KING, 5 S., pension (see bill H. R. 19627). 
KING, FRANCIS, increase pension (see Dill H. R. 20840). 
KING, GUY C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17489, 20643*). 
KING, JOHN N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21116). 
KING, WILLIAM B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20205). 
KING, WILLIAM M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 6986, 21037*), 
KING, WILLIAM S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21103). 
KING THEOLOGICAL HALL, relief (see bill S. 5108*). . 
KINGS COUNTY, CAL., relief of desert land 
s DHAS K. 20085). e e e 
KINGSLEY, LODEMIA E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21165). 


KH e P. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
en 
Bills and epe resolutions introduced b. by 
er, — — to pension (see bill H. R. yap ed 617. 
Chr Mary O.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20750), 1323. 
Elsbur: omm: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19950), 199. 
Fort Niobrara, 19840 Reservation: for highway across (see 


Fort Robinson Millta Reservation: for highway across (see 
bill H. R. 20690), DE = id € 


see bill H. R. 20550). 961. 
crease pension (see bill H. R. 19775), 


Kramer, Ezra: to 8 pension 
Pickerill, William: to m 


124. 
Pctitions and pa 1 resented "nis from 

Citizens an dividuals, 

Societies and peer ee a 432. 
Remarks by, on 

Nebraska N National Forest, 2345, 234 

Personal rural credits oM 824). 

Rural credits (Appendix, 

Stock- AME homestend (A; 526). 

Sundry civil appropriation LB publie buildings, 3437. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAYX V 


aten 10. F. (a Representation from New Jersey). 
mE of, 3051. 
v = joint resolutions introduc 
llaway, Luther W.: to CAN AR (see bill H. R. 20295), 


017. 

Petitions and 3 present from 
Citizens eee ee b 

Votes of. See YBA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


KEYS, ADONIRAN A. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. | KINLEY, MARGARET, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20375). 


KINNEY, EDWARD A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15006, 20562*), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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KINNICUTT, SOPHIE M., Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20873). 
KINSLEY, SARAH C., pension (see bill 8. 7247). 

KINZER, DAVID, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18776, 19545*). 
KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIANS. See INDIANS, 
KIRBY, MONROE F., pension (see bills H. R. 11854, 20613*). 
KIRK, CHARLES H.. increase pension (see bill S. 7371). 

KIRK, EDMOND C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17215, 20562*). 
KIRK, MARY E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20084). 

KIRK, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bills S. 7246, 7566*). 
KIRKER, DELILAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17003, 20562*). 
EIBEPATRICS) LAVINIA E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18276, 


KIRKPATRICK, S. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Attended, 10. 
Bílls and joint resolutions introduced by 
Boi N States: to provide for issue of (see bill H. R. 
Downs, B. D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20127), 330. 
Dutton, Smith J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20215), 430. 
Lawrence, Avery T.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20216), 


430. 
. Lucretia M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20867), 
Quinn. “Aurelius J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R, 20757), 


Rous, Mary L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20920), 1597. 
Bexton, William J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20921), 
1 


591. 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—Negro exclusion Soy setae 91). 
veto message (Appendix, 355). 
Pension legislation (Appendix, 452 
Woman suffrage 8 105). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KIRKPATRICK, SANFORD, relief (see bill H. R. 19634). 
KISE, 47106) NOW CHADWICK, pension (see bills H. R. 11211, 


=~). 


KITCHEL, JEAN, H. G., increase pension (see bills S. 6135, 6980*). 


KITCHIN, CLAUDE (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Remarks by, on 
Habit-forming drugs, 97, 99. 
Reports made by, from 
Pee an Ways and Means: 
Nyando, N. V., port (Rept. 1269), 1323. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


KITTS, 9 775 B., increase pension (sce bills S. 7476, 7598*; H. R. 


KIZER, E Bait entitled *' The man behind the plow" written 
y, 2535. 

KLEISLER, MAGDALENA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20782). 

KLEPPER, EMANUEL, increase pension (see bilis S, 6884, 7213). 


KLICKITAT COUNTY, WASH., granting certain lands to school dis- 
trict No. 56 in (see bills S, 6859; H. R. 19743), 


KLIMA, KATE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20596, 21037*). 
KLIPPERT, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bills S. 6129, 7509*). 
KLOCK, HENRY IL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19987). 
KNAGGS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19598, 20562*). 
KNAPP, 188), 20 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


KNECHT, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21601). 
KNEELAND, JAMES H., increase pension (see bill S. 7217). 
KNELLER, ALBERT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17001*, 19874). 
KNIFFIN, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill S. 7292). 
KNIGHT, 19 1 M., address concerning the efficiency of the Navy, 


KNIGHT, DEMCY M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20200). 
KNITTER, FRANK, increase pension (see bills S. 5877, 6981*), 
KNOWDAND JOSEPH R. (a Representative from California). 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Oakland, Cal.: to increase cost 
stis E dose P. to pl tired list of A 

on ames Clark: to place on re of Arm b 
H. f. 2000 9 p yi Aone bu 


0), 249. 
Smith, James k: for relief (see bill H. R. 21392), 3482. 
Remarks by: on 
Child labor, 4022. 
9 appropriation bill— Federal Trade Commission, 4875, 


Immigration—veto message, 3050. 

International Congress of Education, 8809, 3810. 

Navy appropriation bill 2727-2729. 

North American Review: article from, 3192. 

Oakland, Cal, public building, 3818. 

Panama Canal nnd freight rates, 4777, 4778. 

Public Health Service, 2416, 2417. 

Sundry civil appropriation bill—Panama Canal tolls, 3155. 

Supervising steamboat inspectors—merchant marine, 2975. 
Reporta made by, from e 

ommittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


- public building at (see bill 


Duxbury Reef, Cal. life-saving station (Rept. 1223), 2304. 
Votes of. ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
KNOWLTON, MINOR, report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 946), 3696. 


KNOX, ROBERT G., pension (see bills H. R. 9723, 21089*), 
KNULL, IRA L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16610, 19545*), 


The * indicates bills acted- upon. 


KNUT, SARGEANT PRENTISS, 
< toe 9510 EM report of Court of Claims on claim of 
KOEHL, JENNIE W., pension (see bill H. R. 21356). 

KOELLER, IDA, pension (see bill H. R. 20002). 

KOENIG, OR KING, EMIL B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19800). 
KOGLE, GEORGE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16363, 19545*), 
KONICKA, STEPHEN, pension (see bill S. 0774). 


KONOP, THOMAS F. (a Represcntative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, —. 
Leave of absence granted to, 25. 
9 oint B us 22 eee by 
eton, s.: donating cann 
208033. IN g on to city of (see bill H. R. 
seroma John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20384), 


Sanborn D. O.: for rellef (see bill H. R. 20551). 961. 
zoor, Wallace M.; to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20385), 


Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens an individuals, teal” 
1680, 1999, 2163, 2366, 3838, 
Societies and associations, 3838, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vorzs. 
KOOKEN, CALLIE E., increase pension (see bills S. 6180, 6980*). 
KOOKER, DAVID A., pension (see bills H. R. 18720, 21089*). 
29925 MARY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18849, 20643). 
KOOTENAI RIVER, IDAHO, report of Secretary of War on su 
(H. Doc. 1588), 3010. ^ fi 7 
pretest ie A. (a Representative from Indiana). 
e —. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
O'Neal, James: to pension (see bill H. R. 21404), 3837. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
KOUTH, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21427). 
KRAL, WILLIAM, increase pension (sce bills H. R. 5001, 20643*), 
KRAMER, EZRA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20550). 
KRAMER, LOUIS C. T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20541). 
KRASS, ANTHONY, increase pension (see bills S. 5240, 7213*). 
KRAUSE, BARBARA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19635, 20502*). 
KREBS, FREDERICK, pension (see bill H. R. 20435). 
KREIDER, AARON S. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 10. ] 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Gross, Elizabeth: to pension (see bill H. R. 19599), 42. 
Hewitt, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20445), 783. 
Miller, Daisy E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20128), 330. 
pr i omn riation bill—road building, 2498, 2499 
cultural appropriation — u 499. 
Votes of. See Tu EP NAE VOTES. " j 7 
KREMER, C. E.. letter relative to maintenance of actions for death 
on the high seas written by, 284. 


KREMER, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13498, 
20562*). 


‘om 
961, 1009, 1154, 1278, 1533, 
5490. 


KREMMER, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7676). 

KREPS, A. T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21174). 

ERIDBUDA ti JOSEPH P., increase pension (see bills S. 6527, 
í . 


KROEGER, HENRY. report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 667), 489. 
KRONE, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills S. 6729, 7402*), 
KRUEGER, AMANDA, increase pension (sce bills H. R. 19602, 20562*). 
KUEHN, OTTO, increase pension (see bills S. 2267, 7402*), 
KUNTZ, JACOB, pension (see bill H. R. 19475*). 
KUPPLER, CHRIS, relief (see bill S. 2304*). 
KURFISS, ETHEL M., pension (see bill S. 7310). 
KURZMAN, CHARLES, letters relating to proposed establishment of 
national marketing commission (Appendix, 908-920). 
LABADIE, DAVID, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15052, 21089*). 
l T M report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
LABOLD, WILSON, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19150, 19545*). 
LABOR, amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 10735) to create a bureau 
labor safety. 2780. 
Annual report of United States Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation (H. Doc, 1423), 436, 453. 
Article by John B. Andrews on a national system of labor ex- 
changes (S. Doc. 956), 4559. 
Bils to establish a national employment bureau (see bills S. 
1125; H. R. 19015*, 21331). 
i "» 3 national bureau of labor exchanges (see bill 
Bil fo, regulate certain émployment agencies (see bill H. R. 
- au). 
Bill to provide work for the unemployed (see bill H. R. 21332). 
ake census of and provide work for the unemployed (see 
II. R. 21609). 
revent interstate transportation of products of child 
labor (see bill H. R. 12292*), 
Bills to subject to State laws the sale and transportation of 
oods made by convict labor (see bills S. 2321; H. R. 1933*). 
Petition on subject of child labor, 2939. 
Petition relating to unemployed labor in United States, 4236. . 
Remarks in House relative to the labor provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act (Appendix, 713). 
ACC Tg in House on subject of the unemployed (Appendix, 


Report of subcommittee of Committee on Mines and Mining in 


House on investigation of the coal-mine strike in Colorado 
(H. Doc. 1630), 5216. : 


Bee History of Bills.“ 
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LABOR—Continued. 
Statistics relative to labor of women in Indiana: (H. Doc. 1443). 
Statistics relating to strikes from 1877 to 1914 (Appendix, 


653). 

Text of the Georgia law rela to child labor, 4122. 

Text of speech delivered by vid Clark on subject of child 
labor (Appendix, 169). 


LACEY, MICHAEL, pension (see bill S. 7085). 


LA CROSSE, WIS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


LADD, E. F., article relative to grading of wheat written by, 4044. 
LADD, WILLIAM J., pension (see bill H. R. 16009, 19545*). 
LADD, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19767, 21037*). 


6 d t W. (a Representative from Oregon). 
ten 
Bills and joint Abele introduced by 
Anderson, Minnie: to pension (see hut H. R 19982). 78. 


Davison, Jane: to (see H. R. 19683), 
pension (see bill H. R. 20836) 1485. 


Fisher, Mary M.: 
Osgood, Cynthia Rudler : to ion (see bill H. R. 20719), 1277. 
see bill R. 20552), 961. 


Watts, James D.: for relief 
Motions and resolutions offered oy 
Rural credits: i relative to delay in reporting bill pro- 
fouet pons for (see H. rer 3 
tit ions and papers presen „ from 
Citizens and individuals, LM 
Societies and — — 331. 
State legislatures, 292 is 4619. 
VVV 
ome-—— perso: men 
Army appropriation ve pa puce entis 191). 
General "prosperity (A —— 494 
Oregon fo (Appendix, 68 
n railroad land grant CUM 530). 


Personal 8 ( 
thing Oreg Cappendtx, 84). 
Political pr rinelples Me 41). 


Rural credits endis, 444). 


Southern Pacific Railroad 
The jitney bus (Appendix, e 
Wo MAN, 


oman 
ie ciel made by, 

ommittee on . and Foreign Commerce: 

hir hme River, Ores, life-saving station (Rept. 1215), 162. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LA POL ded, — uir M. (a Senator from Wisconsin). 
Article on“ 5 merchant ships by, 3873. 
a offered by, to 
dian ‘appropriation b pits 5133, 5134, 5156. 


Merehan . 6856) for Government ownership. of, 
Sundry civil a 3 bill, 4196, 4201. 
Bilis and oint MAS introduced 


8 eae a A: - increase pension (see bill S. 7467), 
Perry B.: to. Increase rre see bill S. 6831), 45. 
S: 1 eei: Se 


Gleason, — J.: 


3230. 
pi ot ais Alice S. C.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7453), 


McPhail, Jasper: to increase pension (see bill S. 6830), 45. 
Rosenberg, Martin: for relief (see bill S. 7214), 1328. 

Motions and resolutions offered 
Committee on Corporations Organized im District of Columbia: 


to allow them to employ epo (see S. Res. o 81. 
Railroads: limiting charges to be made by (see S. J. Res. 224), 


1329. 
Safety of life at sea : to print Senate Document No. 476 on, 139. 
St. Louis River: to reconsider vote on bill (S. 7535) to allow 


bridge across, 2991. 

Welfare ‘of Ame anan seamen: to print S. Doc. 452 on, 139. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Citizens and individuals, 45. 

Societies and associations, 4292. 
Remarks by, on 

8 seamen, 4814, 48 

Indian 8137 5128. "Din grazing leases on Crow Reservation, 


Five Civilized Tribes, 5156-5162. 
Stockbridge and Munsee Indians, us 
International posco Nar nce 3631, 3i 
Lake su ignaris = OBS. 1600, 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ ( 
Mothers’ Day Association (Rept. 1040), 
4042) Society of Daughters of American Revolution (Rept. 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 
Committee hearings: resolution to allow (S. Res. 521), 1541. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 


LA FOLLETTE, WILLIAM L. (a Representatice from. Washington), 
Attended, 11. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Indian appropriation bil, 1313. 
Bills_and joing resolutions introduced by 
Klickitat County, Wash. : granting lands to school district No. 
56 in (see bill H. R. 19743 
Pend d'Oreille S Lud : to extend time for construction of 
dam across (see H. J. Res. 435), 5058. 
— 1 38. & Loan tion: for relief (see bill H. R. 


LA FOLLETTE, WILLIAM L.—Continued. 
Remarks W HS 


LA FOLLETTE'S MAGAZINE, RN DM * Government-owned 


merchant ships appearing in, 
LAING, ANNA R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19779). 
LAIR, 9411085 W., increase pension (see bills S. 7619; H. R. 
LAIRD, pO ER report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
LAJOIE, FRED, pension (see bill S. 7326). 
LA . v $2005). condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
LAKE SIMON, article relative to submarine defense and offense written 


Y, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. AND VT.. wegen in Senate making 
appropriation for improving narrows of, 2. 
Bills to improve the narrows of (see bills S. 7206; H. R. 19434). 
LAKE COUNTY, IND., denate condemned cannon to (see bill S. 5495*). 


LAKE GENEVA, WIS. donate —— cannon to Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy on (see bill S. 5495*). 


'| LAKE MICHIGAN, report of Chicago Board of Education relative to 


conditions on excursion steamers on, 1600. 
LAKE TAHOE, CAL. AND NEY., amendment in Senate for placing 
of buoys. in, 3086. 
LALAND, GEORGE W., relief (see bill H. R. 19497*). 
LAMAR, COLO., erect public building at {see bill S. 7519). 
LAMAR, MRS. H. G., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 14197*). 
LAMASTER, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19665, 21037*). 
R increase pension (see bill H. R. 16845, 


LAMBERT, WILLIAM T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20751). 
LAME, LEWIS C., increase pension (see bills S. 7100, 7566*). 
LAMKE, FRED, pension (see bill S. 7165). 

LAMKIN, HUDSON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19934), 

LAMKIN, JESSE J., pension (see bill S. 6952). 

escasa e WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19774, 


AMOR ANNETTE M., increase pension (see bills S. 6879, 


LAMOTT, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15298, 19545*). 
LAMPKE, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 7516, 7598*). 
PACA SUME H. D. increase pension (see bills S. 6795, 


LANCE, ALBERT A., increase pension (see bills S. 5829, 7213*). 
LANCE, MARTHA, increase pension (see bills S. 5642, 7213*). 
LANCKART, SUSAN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17626, 20643*), 
LANDIS, THOMAS B., increase pension (see bill S. 7611). 

LANDON rag report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


LANDRAM, LOUIS, relief (see bill H. R. 18038*). 
LANE, n E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


LANE, FRANKLIN K. See SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
MOS HARRY 2 Senator from Oregon). 


n inted on Committee on Disposition o of Useless Pa 
i cecuttve 5 2272. Osea mA 
Amendments offered b. 
District o Columbia ede tapis riation bill, 1752. 
riation bill, 4409, 4410. 


le, 902. 
River and harbor ap; v magn bill, 3. 
Sundry . 925. bill: post-office building at Portland, 
one Crater Lake oe Park, 3929. 
Bills and jo and — resolutions 5 
tty, Thomas for relief of widow (see bill S. 7525), 


Chief Heavy Runner: for relief of heirs (see bill S. 7523), 2846, 
Clover plants: to investigate insects attacking (see bill S. 6940), 


| Eugene, to pension (see bill S. 6901), 126. 


Herndon. J. S.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6 120. 
Indians: to adjudicate CR. of of (see bill S. 7524), 6. 
Lane, ret M.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7526), 2840. 


Merchant ma marine: to n A 4 rivate enterprise and capital in 
up 
Mon 


mery, — — to issue land patent to (see bill S. 7435), 
Pugh, Allen E.;: to pension (see bill S. 6899), 126. 

etitions and papers presented by, 
State 3 3766, 3767, 1983 4683, 5747. 


Remarks Be, aa on 
priation bill, 4518, 4521. 
Army a appro yx bill—armored motor cars, 4390, 4391. 
olumbia appropriation bill, 1401, 1402, 1550, 1750, 


High Se School site, 1558, 1562. 

District of Coh Columbia 3 1682. 

Government merchan chant — rine—coastwise shipping, 4011. 
Immigration, 205, 206, 207. 741, 790, 856. 


The * indicates bills acted’ upon. See History of Bills.” 
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LANE—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Indian 225027 49035 bill, 4824, 4836, 4898, 4899, 4900, 4901, 
903, 4905, 


4906, 4919, 4921, 4922, 4923, 5087, 
5088. 5089, 5090." 


Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 4950, 5107, 5109. 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 5153. 
grazing leases on Crow Reservation, 5107. 
Legislative, 3 and judicial appropriation bill—census of 
agriculture, 4119. 
Limitation of debate, 3630. 
Nébraska and Kansas statistics, 1619, 1682. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 4409, 4410. 
rural mail carriers, 4452. 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 976. 
Lap sti made by, pon. 
ommittee on Claim 
Crawford, Sandy (ite t 9 1150. 
Howard, William A. (B 69), 1011. 
Thomas, L. J. J. hort 878), 1156. 
Waldo, Rept. 868), 1011. 
Committee on Fisheries 
Catching of whales in waters of Alaska (Rept. 982), 3699. 
Committee on Indian Affairs : 
Patents to Indians in State of 1 (Rept. 939), 2302. 
Committee on Public Buildings and Gro 
Hood River. Oreg., pene uilding (Rept. 946), 2839. 
Roseburg, Oreg., public building (Rept. 899), 1327. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
LANE, MARGARET M., increase pension (see bill S. 7526). 
LANE, PAULINE, pension (see bill S. 6784). 
LANE, PETER Z. T., pension (see bill H. R. 21213). 
LANE, SYLVESTER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14058, 20562*). 
LANEY, ENOCH W., pension (see bilis H. R. 20364, 21089*). 
LANGDON, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 6080, 7598*). 
LANEMAN J AN N. (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 
ttend 
Appointed conferee, 2981. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Axe, Keuben: to increase pension (see bill H. pee uei 13. 
Barkey, Henry: to increase pension (see bill Ti. t. 10401), 13. 
Carrier, Ellen: to N (see bill H. R. 20963) 
Forsythe, Martha to increase pension (see AT A on 20580), 


McKallip, Eliza A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20720), 
Richards, John: R. 19951), 


Petitions and papers presented by, fro: 
Citizens and individ iduals, 488, 1381. 3981, 4889. 
Societies and associations, 619. 

Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LANGHORNE, S. W., relief (see bill S. 2334*). 

LANGLEY, JOHN T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 952, 19545*). 

LANGLET: ORN: (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Appointed conferee, 3875. 

pos rearea sen i ranted, — SS 5477. 
8 a oint resolutions introduce 
Adams, Henry C.: for relief (see vili H. R. 21504), Xs 

Anderson, James F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21501), 
DOM Nathan: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20446), 
sii 37 Me Major S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21019), 


Chaffin, James: to pension (see bill H. R. 21499), ne 
eer Elizabeth: to increase pension (see bil . R. 21502), 


078. 
conis, Hanbill: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20259), 
Cope, Hannah M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20130), 
Cunagim, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20447), 


to increase pension (see Dill H. 


Darina: Realie: to increase pension (see m IF R. 21814)" 1533. 


Doe Sarah: to increase pension (see bil Bie 21574), 4889. 
Dyer, J h: to ex ee pension (see bill . R. 21503), 4078. 
3 d He HERAT, B.: to pension (see bill H, R. Tere J 3446. 
Gibbs, raham: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21172), 


2270. 
0 Thomas R.: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 


son RA to increase pension (see bill ms 20386), 737. 
89 le, Isane : to Li gu € (see bill H. R. 0448), 7 
sit ie William H.: crease pension (see dil II. R. 20517), 


Howard, Riley: to increase pension (see bill H. 20889 ) 326 
Hundley, John: to increase pension (see bill H. E 21447), 3764. 
ingles: 'Manerva: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21368), 
Internal p to repeal act to increase (see bill H. R. 
19438), 


Kimbler, Benjamin H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
20869), 1533. 


Martin, Benes to increase pension (see bill II. R. 21500), 4078. 
Maynard, Decater: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19686), 78. 


Meek, Cornelius: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19953), 199. 
Murrell, Samuel P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20336), 


Tue Louisa: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20758), 
Ratliff, Colbert: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 42D. 13. 


Roark, Jesse: to increase Lore (see bill H. = 19684), 78. 
Sall siete to pension (see bill H. yo 21361), 3446. 
Sett es, R. S.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21526), MERI. 
Slusher, Samantha : for relief (see bill H, R. 20449 


Smith, Isam: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 228270 4242. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


LANGLEY—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Sovandi; Henry C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20168), 


r, Disia : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21082), 1998, 
Terry, Willie E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19952) 
wu ams, William H.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 20159), 


Petitions and papers presented b 


y, from 
Citizens and individuals, bs 


Imm ration —veto messa e, 3060. 
tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 306. 


National prohibition, 51 8. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill— 24. 3626, B batidings, 8419. 


Wells, Charles relief of, 352 
Votes of. ‘See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
LANGLEY, SARAH SELLERS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19590). 


LANGLEY, VA., amendment in Senate making appropriation to 
claim of Langley Methodist Episcopal Tnureh ay 46. wid 


LANGSDALE, JOHN M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20301). 
LANHAM, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20041). 
LANSBERRY, JAMES W., increase pension (see bills S. 5271, 7213*), 
LANSDEN, JOSEPH M., increase pension (see bills S, 5185, 6980*). 
LANSTON, ARTHUR E., pension (see bill S. 6744). 

LANTRY, MARIA J., pension (see bill H. R. 21369), , 

LAPENÉ, JULES, relief of estate (see bill S. 6951). 

LAPENE AND FERRÉ, relief (see bill H. R. 19854). 

LAPHY, SAMUEL R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21066). 
LAQUEY, GEORGE M., pension (see bill H. R. 21300). 

LARABEE, WELLINGTON F., relief (see bill S. 7694), 


pare * mur 02.0722) conduct of collector of customs at 


LARK Mert. report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 


Doc. Piden 44, 16. 


LARNER, EN letter relative 
School in ponen of Columbia 101 


LA ROC ri amet E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16966, 
eee eee NATIONAL PARK, CAL, establish (see bill H. R. 


possa new Eastern High 


LASWELL, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15626, 19545*). 
LATIN SM CNN TRADE, data relating to (S. Doc. 714), 1824, 

Remarks in House on subject of, 3171. 

Statistics relative to imports and exports, 2449, 3173. 
LAUGHLIN, MOSES H., increase pension (see bills S. 3460, 7566*). 
LAUGHLIN, RACHEL E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20452). 
LAUTZENHEISER, SUSAN A., pension (see bill H. R. 20309). 


LAVACA RIVER, TEX.. report of Secreta f War on f 
Doc, 1667), 5828. ray n 


LAVARIERE, LOUIS E., pension (see bill H. R. 20237). 
LAVERY, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16046, 19545*), 


LAW, 84417 281 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


LAW, GEORGE, pension (see bill H. R. 20628). 

LAWRANCE, F. ISABELLE, pension (see bilis S. 4389, 6981*), 

LAWRENCE, ANDREW J., relief (see bill H. R. 2662*). 

LAWRENCE, AVERY T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20210). 

LAWRENCE, CHARLES, pension (see bill H. R. 21233). 

LAWRENCE, FRANK E., pension (see bill S. 7391). 

LAWRENCE, NATHANIEL L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20014). 

LAWS OF UNITED STATES, remarks in House relative to codification 
and revision of, 4746. 

LAWSON, EDWIN, pension (see bills H. R. 20304, 21037*), 

LAWSON, ERICK, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19965). 

LAWSON, JAMES, pension (see bill H. R. 19512). 

LAWSON, JANE E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
$36), 2835. 

LAWSON, ROBERT H., pension (see bill H. R. 19709). 

LAWTON, HATTIE E., increase pension (see bills S. 7501, 7598*). 

LAWTON, LAURA F., increase pension (see bills S. 3186, 7402*). 

LAWTON, OE" donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


LAYMON, LUCY L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20786). 
DADA! MN (a Representative from Louisiana). 


Bills y c. "resolutions introduced by 
nee eet S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Petitions S a papers presented by, from 
Societies = associations, 4412. 
Remarks by, 
Goren Pen merchant marine (Appendix, 402). 
National prohibition. 598. 
Woman suffrage, 1479. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LEA, LOUIS M., increase pension (see bills S. 6019, 7508*). 


LEA, LUKE (a Senator from Tennessee). 
uem 166, 
Appointed conferee, 3 4483, 4684, 4728. 
Amendments offered by, t 
Indian appropriation n claims, 5095. 
Legislative, ng Tt i and judicial appropriation biil—Librarian 


of Congress, 
See “ History of Bills.” 
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LEA, LUKE—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 


y 
Fu ua, 607) 3849. II.: for relief of legal representatives (see bill 
. 1001 
Joyner, Jacob: for relief of heirs (see bill S, 7672), 3985. 
Judkins, E. D.: for relief (see bill 1683), 4084. 
Mester, ‘William J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7671), 3985. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Rules of Senate: for Amendment to limit debate, 3578. 
Petitions and papers presented by 228. 
Citizens = individuals, 3545, 4 
Remarks by, o 
Approval ot Journal—yielding floor, 3538, 3539, 3540. 
Army veterinary service, 5339, 5340. 
Deficiency rm bill--war claims, 5095, 5096. 
Reports made by 
Sommittee on itary 
Grady, James : vit X (dept. 30 iot), 5231. 
Graff, Fred (Rept. 107 
Votes of. See Yu LED NY. —.— 
LEACH, WILLIAM F., pension (see bill H. R. 20333). 
LEAHY, ARR M. 9 GY report of Court of Claims on claim 
of (S. Doc. 961), 4909. 
LEAKE, Aye) B. AND DEREN. report of Court of Claims on 
im of (8. Doc. 630), 
LEASES. ge Wan DEPARTMENT, 


i GOODS, n for labeling, marking, and tagging of (see 
bill H. R. 19739). 


LEAVENS, EDEN N., increase pension (see bills S. 6422, 6980*). 


LEBANON, KY. FEE of Court of Claims on claim of Methodist 
Episcopal Church South at (S. Doc. 970), 5230. 


LEBANON sree donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


LEE, ADELAIDE, pension (see bills H. R. 20632, 21037*). 
LEE, ALFRED C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15850, 19545*). 
LEE, BUSE a Senator from Maryland). 

tten 


Reading of Lincoln's 8 address by, 3619. 


Amendments offered Li IR 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1756. 
appropriations for public schools, s 
au 8 for police department, 636. 
milk supply, 815. 
Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and individuals, 201, "901, 73926. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural N bill—good roads, 4517. 
Cotton warehouses, 4 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1756, 1757, 1758. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 3167, 1179, 1180, 


1181. 
District of Columbia prohibition, 1611. 
Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3332. 
Reports made by, from 
Commiftee on Claims: 
Thresher, Alfred A.: resolution to adjudicate claim of (S. Res. 
560), 5067 
Votes of. 


See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
LEE, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19103, 21089*). 
LEE, GORDON (a Representative from Georgia). 
Ae 10. 
Appointed conferee, 5056. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Met ung, Alice D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19873), 


3. 
Remarks by, on 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 4249. 
National Forest Reservation Commission report,' 2355. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LEE, JOHN J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21430). 
LEE, NANCY, penslon (see bill H. R. 19569). 

LEE, OSCAR O., pension (see bills S. 6618, 6981*). 
LEE, rede E. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


ded, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bertram, Frank M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21569), 


4802, 
Knecht, Charles: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21601), 
Whitebread, John H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21602), 


Petitions and papers CHE by from 
Societies and associations, 11 i. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 


LEE, WILLIAM T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20353). 

LEECH, ISAAC J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15143, 20562*). 
LEED, ALLEN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18779, 21037*). 
LEGAL HOLIDAYS. See HOLIDAYS. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL FREE annual 
bill making appropriations for (see bill H. ape 
Debate in House on bill H. R. 19909, 178—198, 228.240. 03-328, 
355-359. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DIVISION. See LIBRARY or CONGRESS. 
LEHN, E M., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 824), 


LEIGHTON. 
2064 


LEISHING, WILLIAM, pension (see bill H. R. 20824). 
LEISTER, JOHN P., increase pension (see bill S. 7473). 
LEITER, JOSEPH P., relief (see bill H. R. 10719*). 

LEITH, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills S. 6446, 6080*). 


ARCHIE M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14962, 


LELAND, WALDO GIFFORD, article entitled “ The National Archives” 
written by, referred, 436. 
Resolution to print pamphlet entitled The National Archives: 
A Program " by (see S. Res. 523* ; S. Doc. 717), 2302, 
LEMLY, FREDERICK HY appoint passed assistant paymaster in Navy 
(see bil] S. 3561*). 
LENFESTY, EDWARD, increase pension (see bills S. 4912, 7212*). 
L* 1 N (a Representative from Florida). 
tten 
eave of absence granted to, 25. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
LENHART, EUGENE, increase pension (see bills S. 5926, 7213“). 
LENROOT, IRVINE L. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Appointed conferee, 5440. 
appo teller, PIN 
Amendments offered by, t 
Indian appropriation bill, 1314. 
eifi Aporo bill, 5913 3. 
Biles — oa nt resolutions introduced by 
Duluth-Superior Harbor: to survey (see bill H. 20098) 
ete ordon Y.: to increase pension (see uli 1 
Remarks by, 


Alaska "school lands, 3803, 4543, 4544, 4545, 5487. 
Central Pacific Railroad conveyances Ín Nevada, 5478, 
Child labor, 3835. 

Contracts under 5 act, 448, 449. 

Cotton warehouses, 

Death on the high. es 1067, 1069, 1070, 1074. 

El Paso & Dock Island Railway Co., 5187, 5188. 
Expatriation of citizens, 451, 

Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, 2796, 2798, 2799. 
Georgia district judge, 4530, 4531. 

Government merchant marine, 3879, 3888, 3889. 

easing of grain, 959. 

Immigration—veto message, 3037, 3038. 

Indian . bill, ‘Dill. 881, 882, 898, 899, 1212, 1213, 1214, 


Mississippi Choctaws, pe OU 5442, 
Indian depredation claims, 937, 
Indian mineral lands, 453. 


K. 20098), 


: death of, 8 
National prohibition, 196, 504, 


P Department, 2807. 
8 Mountain National Park. 
Louis River bridge, 1772 4548. 4549. 
Stock xine homesteads, 1812 
Sundry € d appropriation , bili—pbysicat valuation of railroads, 


public "buildings, 3416, 3420, 3421. 
she's River improvement, 1860, 1861, 
Woman suff —.— 1412, 1413. 

8 made by, (rom 
'ommittee on the Public Lands: 
Alaska lands for 3 aoe 
er school lands (Rept. 1 

d, Arthur J. (Rept. 1338), 4 

Votes rag bs See YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 

LENZ, MARY, pension (see bill H. 1. 21020). 

LEO N. LEVI MEMORIAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, furnish hot 

water from the hot springs on Hot Springs Reservation, Ark., 
to (see bill 8. 7048). 
LEON, NABOR AND VICTORIA, relief (see bill H. R. 7043*), 


LEONARD, D. PORTER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15107, 
20562*). 


1864, 1865, 1867, 


, A55" 1280), 1590. 


LEONARD, GILES R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1604), 3703. 


LEONARD, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16568, 20562*), 


LEONARD, JOHN CALVIN, transfer from retired list to active list of 
Navy (see bill H. R. 18174*). 


LEPROSY. See also GUAM 
Bill for care and treatment of persons afflicted with (sce bill 
H. R. 20040*). 


LERRIGO, GEORGE EDWARD, naturalizing (see bill S. .3419*). 
LESER, CHRISTIAN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20109). 
mee 8 V. (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 


Bills d joint resolutions introduced by 
Ha en Charles P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20298), 


Haring, Sarah A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20451), 
Johnson, Elizabeth C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20721), 
Mitchell, James J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20297), 
eater, Samuel J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20450), 


Raup, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20996), IN 
Eun Andrew D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19964) 3 

è, Angeline Kelchner: to pension (see pil HR; 21112). 2981. 
rbe, Isaac: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20296), 617. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

LESHIN, BENNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 20660). 
LESTER, CHARLES A., relief (see bill H. R. 16850*). 
LETCHER, JANE, increase pension (see bills S. 6257, 6980*). 


LETTER CARRIERS. Sce POSTAL SERVICE. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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LETTIE, WALTER C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18007, 20643*), 
LETTS, NELSON J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16439, 21037*). 


LEVER, 3 "y (a Representative from South Carolina). 
Attended, 1 
Appointed 8 5056. 
Appointed teller, 4869, 5048, aa te 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced D 


partment of Agriculture: to Siew administration and mm 
of mg b E NS officers, agents, and employees of (see bil 
Read, Lucy T.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21477), 3924. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
Adjourn: to 2162, 2202, 2364, 2536. 
bas ie 1 iati bill, 2137, 2166, 2197, 2198, 2199 
gricultural appropriation x 
2900, 2201. 2202, 2234, 2236, 2238, 2244, 9245, 2240, 
47, 2248, 2249, 2251, 2252. 2257, 2259, 2259, 2260, 
2262, 2263, 2264, 2265, 2325, 23 2327, 2328, 2329, 
2361, 2362, 2363, 2304, 2479, 2480, 2481, 2483, 2485, 
24 488, 2489, 2490, 2491, 2493, 2494, 2495, 2496, 
2497, 2498, » 2505, 2506, 2507, 2514, 2515, 
2516, 2529, 2530, 2532, 2533, 2534, 4867, 4868; 4869, 
5053, 5056. 
cotton y ente 2520. 
Forest Serv: 2334, 2335, 2336, 340, 


ce, 2332, 2333, 2337, 2 
245^ 2315. y. 9348, 2349, 2350, 2351, 2352, 2354, 


hog cholera serum, 2256, 
rural eredits, 4989. 4990, 4001. 193 . 5008, 5009. 
salaries, 2238, 2239, 2240, 2241, 22: 
Cotton warehotses, 459, 475, 476. 
Forest Service printing presses, 3459. 
Indian appropriation bi POST. 984. 985. 
Tariff and cane sugar, 2263, 2264. 
apy ole made by, from 
deim Chill K R. 320415; We 1470, 
rop on ep * 
1504). NT 6462 
Committee on Agricul 
8 operire Dd bill (bil H. R. 20415; Rept. 1255), 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LEVY, DEREN M. (a Representative from New York). 
en 
pointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 


A ments opes by, to 
Deficienc appropriation bill, 4875. 
Immigration 6060) to 3 1143. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill bill, 3481, 3501. 
Bills sand Joint eee u — introduced 
Panama C 


bill 
Pctitions and papers presented 
Citizens and de: 
es and associatio: 


55 dB an 218. ob 1999. 


Remarks Dy, o^ 
Agricultural ere bill—rural credits, 5026. 
American seamen, 4649. 
Deficiency appro; riation bill, 4875. 
3 U 
Dary a propria nan: bill attleships, 3133. 
Person statement—legislative actions of House (Appendix, 


Sundry ch pi appropriation bill—physical valuation of railroads, 


R a — at 
ommittee Ej 8 
River (Rept 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 
LEWIS, ABRAHAM B., relief (see bill H. R. 21448). 
LEWIS, ADA A., pension (see bill H. R. 20827). 
LEWIS, ALFRED E., relief (see bill H. R. 21363). 
LEWIS, ALFRED S., relief (see bill S. 1377*). 
LEWIS, CHARLES H., pigs cese: (see bills S. 6531, 7402*). 


LEWIS, DAVID, ALIAS D VID JONES, increase pension (see bills 
H. R. 15877, 205025) 


* S J. (a Representative from Maryland). 


d joint "resolutions introduced b; 
piis end Join Michael J.: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20131), 


Brown, Robert: for relief of See Ne see bill H. R. 20453), 783. 

for relief of estate (see bill R. 20159), 1323. 

Laughlin, Rachel E.; to increase pension (see bi H. R. 20452), 

Tele tiones and 2 r6 for Government own of (see 
«€— ipta WU ership 


PUBL eun Pia D.: to eet penson. (see bill H. R. 20722), 1277. 
Petit tizens and individuais. S641. 3537, 3093, 4079, 4554, 5058, 


5226. 
Societies and associations, 5226. 


RU to Supre 


2), 3139. 
000, pt. 2) 


me d 210. 
Death on the p 1068, 1069. 
Postaltaation of the s tele; one, 671. (Appendix, 847.) 


Rail 75. 116, TTT. 
The ap athe 5 3759, "3760, 3761. 
"Coma made by, - 
-ommittee on Labo 
hild labor (Rept. 1400), 3739, 3763. 
Foundation for the Promotion of Industrial Peace (Rept, 1363), 


Votes oe ^u YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


RTS etos m es (a Representative from. Pennsylvania). 


Bills end. foit resolutions introduced 
t, Edward J.: to pension (see 
112 Joseph; to remove charge 


Petitions papers presented me 
Citizens and individuals, 31 
Remarks by, on 
National “prohibition 582. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
LEWIS, GEORGE H., increase pension (see bills S. 6351, 6980*). 
PENIS, J n (a Senator from Illinois), 


Amendments 3 
Immigration: bil" ub n 6060) te, 636. 
rc marine: bill (8. 830% — rc ate ownership of, 


River and harbor app MY bill, 2304. 
lant Hire rate lating to locati f navigable channel of 
e rela o location of na [2 e 

(see bill S 1017), 3549. 
buc ^ ad Joshua C.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7621), 


Ee William M.: to increase pension (see bill S. xd big 


ill H. R. 20169), 379, 
of on (see bill H. R. 


Bills 


Hinkle, Daniel : to increase pension (see bill S. 7623). 

Lair, Charles W.: to increase pension (see bill S. 2619). 93549. 
Seay, Into: to increase pension 33 bill S. 7624), 3549. 
Steiibe atherine: to pension (see bill S. 7622), 

Vancil, — J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7618), 3549. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
: 12 85 Navy: to investigate expenditures for (see S. Res. 


Bankin king and er ead gons to print bulletin on (S. Doc. 659), 334. 
banks: inquiry relative to names of directors 
- (see L. Re: Tes. 536), 2993. 


ppendix, 9181. ym 
Nave ‘appropriation Mi rds ts situation, 4702—4704. 
lroad Co., 3349, 3 


Panama 
a Office appropriation: DI itl denne promotions, 4401. 
ipping Trus 
votei of. Ree YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LEWIS, JOHN D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19701, 20562*), 

LEWIS, MARIA, increase pension (see bills S. 5775, 6980*), 

LEWIS, MARY E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21052). 

LEWIS, OMER D., relief (see bill H. R. 20437). 

LEWIS, WILLIAM C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
804), 2836. 

LEWIS, WILLIAM II., increase pension (see bill S. 7748). 

LEXINGTON (KY.) HERALD, "dig rp re to the proposed Gov- 
ernment ship-purchase bill, 20 


LEXINGTON, 8. C., report of Court of claus on claim of St. Stephen's 
Church of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina 
at (H. Doc. 1193), 39. 


LIBBY, JOANN P., increase pension (see bills S. 7571, 7598*). 


LIBERTY SPRINGS MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH, TENNESSEE, 
e apps: in Senate making appropriation to pay claim of, 


Report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe. 1496), 1734. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, amendment in Senate making appropria- 
tion to establish a 1 lative reference division in 
Amendment in Senate divide duties heretofore grece by 
superintendent of building ot, 1843. 
Annual report of Librarian of ee dr and of the nm 
tendent of the Library Building and Grounds (H. Doe. 1402), 


44, 75. 
Bill to EUM the legislative reference division of (see bill 


H. R. 2 
Estimate of ative io tra for (H. Doc. 1420), 329. 
Letter of Librarian r oe ve to eM expenses of cers and 


employees of 
Letter of su 

pure 
Remarks in beg 


dexes, digests, and compllations of law 
ee stan relative to compensation of ‘disbursing clerk 
n, a 


Remarks in House and statement of the Librarian relative to 
organisation and work of the legislative reference bureau 


LICEI SENG, donate condemned cannon to Denison University, in 
unty of (see bill S, 5495*). 


LIEB, 3 (a Representative from Indiana). 


Bills and Ug resolutions, introduced i 
Foster, John J.: nerease (see bill H. R. 19490), 13. 
Mon Walter C.: to increase pension (see 
Williams,” Isabell: to peonon —-— bill H. R. 19494), 13. 


titions and er. 
FE nd 8 A A 619, 632, 738, 1278, 1680, 2433, 
829, 3694, 4243, 4680, 5058, 5490. 
Societies 5 tions, 432, 019, 632, 1880. 2433, 3004, 4243, 


Remarks 1 oe 
Ohio River improvement, 1858, 1877. 
Votes of. Sce XEA-AND-NaAY VOTES. 


LIEBER, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills S. 7294, 7598*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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LIETZKE, WILHELM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19184, 21037*). 
LIFE INSURANCE. See INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. See also, Coast GUARD. 
Bill to reorganize into the Coast Guard (see bill S. 2337*). 
Bil to establish station between Cahoons Hollow and Nauset 
Stations on Cape Cod, Mass. (see bill H. R. 20103). 
Bills to establish P tation near Duxbury Reef, Cal, (see bills 
S. 7532; H. R, 20977*). 
my. to establish station on Nantucket Island, Mass. (see bill 


R. 20898). 
Bill B 1 oe at mouth of Siuslaw River, Oreg. 
(see bill H. R. 8 e ds 
Statistics relative 25 1951, 1952, 1961, 1963, 1964. 
LIGHTCAP, DAVID, pension (see bills H. R. 10605, 19545*). 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE, amendment in Senate to increase appro 
ation for constructing lighthouse tender for general se 


635. 

Amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 19746) to authorize aids 
to navigation and other works in, 4 

Bills to authorize alds P. — 75 ation and other works in (see 
bills S. 6919*, 7084; 19746*). 

Bill transferring from celi of Commerce to Treasury 
Depa ws of lighthouse reservation at Tawas, 
Mich. Tc m 6780*). 

Letter of Secretary of 3 transmitting an item of legis- 
lation transferring ws over 11050 of lighthouse 
reservation at Tawas, Mich, (H ^ 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury 
claims for damages arising under (H. Doc. 1 


= 


1), 75. 


LI HUNG CHANG, statement on subject of opium written by (Appen- 
x, " 


LILLY, JOHN, pension (see bill 8. 7576). 
LILLY, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills S. 6678, 7566*). 
LIMA, OO 201180. of Citizens’ Loan & Building Co. of (see bill 


LINCOLN, eee for a commemoration of the second inaugural 
of (see S. J, Hes, 212; H. J. Res. 3 

Remarks E ene of House relative to pecs parchment 

containing signatures of ag rv Neg of the House corner 


stone of memorial to, 3444, 8, 
Remarks in House concerning *. — Gettysburg address of (Ap- 
pendix, S601 
Remarks in House relative to anniyersary of second inaugural 
address of (Appendix, 750 


Text of speech favoring river improvement delivered by, 1879. 
Text of the Gettysburg address of, 3619, 3652. 


BENED Ad ee 94685) eens cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see 
LINCOLN, NEBR., Lams of appropriation for rent of building for 


r 
Government officials at (EL Doc. 1580), 3445. 


LINCOLN COUNTY, KY., relief of Mount Moriah Christian Church of 
(see bill H. R. 21277). 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL COMMISSION, order of Senate to print addi- 
De copies of report of, agreed to (S. Doc. 965, 62d Cong., 
sess.), 


LINCOLN NATIONAL FOREST, grantin 
— gen Railway 


LIND, JOHN O., pension (see bills H. R. 19996, 21218*). 
LINDABERRY, JOHN R., increase pension (see bills S. 7343, 7598*). 


EUNDEM A Rime A. (a Representative from Minnesota). 
ende S 
Statement before Commission on Industrial Relations on subject 
of increasing prices and Appendix, 353). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Chicago (Ill) Federal react ve bank: to investigate organization 
of (see H. J. Res. 399); 1093. 
r. River: to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 20244), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Federal reserve banks: for s 
fluences exercised by the 


right of way to El Paso & 
o. for pipe lines through (see bill S. 


cial committee to inquire into in- 
oney Trust in organization of (see 
H. Res. 696), 1 


Petitions and papers presen ted by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1680, 3446. 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 3906. 
National prohibition, 567. 
Personal statement—Federal reserve act, 1843, 1844, 1949, 1979. 
Woman suffrage, 1417. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nax VOTES. 


pp es eae O. (a Representative from Michigan), 
ttende 
Bills and joint resolutions 5 — $ 
as eds leather, and ropne for labeling, marking, and 
tagging of (see bill H. 715239). 123. 
Petitions and papers AAS is "bu, from 
Citizens — individuals, 125, 488, 4166, 4342. 
Remarks by, 
National “prohibition, 535. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAXY VOTES. 


LINDSEY, LUCY J., pension (see bill S. 7677). 

LINEN THREAD CO., OF NEW YORK, relief (see bill H. R. 2113). 
LINN, HENRY C. increase pension (see bill H. R. 20948). 

LINSCOTT, ALMIRA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18906, 21037*), 
r A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17084, 


LINT, LYDIA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18277, 20562*), 
LINT, LYDIA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18277, 20562*). 


transmitting. e 5 of 


LITTLE cx) RIVER A 


LINTHICUM, J. CHARLES (a Representative from Maryland), 
Attended.” 10. 

Chairman Committee of the Whole, 4122, 4212, 

Amendments offered to 
dev ape and Consular a appronta uon bill, 4158, 
me come resolutions intr 
: to_survey harbor w (see bill H. R. 19550), 41. 
Bradshaw, gine M., and others: for relief (see bill H. R. 


Emmert, "Dellvenia : to pension (see 143 3610. 
Emmert, Pellvenia: to pension (see bill H. R. 212 ua Sat 
En Julia: to pension (see bill H. R. 


est 
3 99. 
Remarks ty, 
Baltimore," Md., immigration papon; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: clerk of, 157 56150, 41060. 
Curtis Bay channel improvement, 1659, 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation M 14143. 
Mm s of Columbia appropriation bill—board of education, 


Emergency Hospital, 4661. 

Diplomatic and — appropriation  bill—International 
oundary Commission, 4 

Education, farm demonstration, and rural credits (Appendix, 


Four years of <n (Appendix, 587). 
Grading of grai 959. 
National prohibition, 509. 
Post Office appropriation bill—rural mail carriers, 827, 
Rural credits (Appendix, 484). 
Tobacco warehouses; 475. 

Votes of. Ree YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
LINTON, HANNAH R., increase pension (see bill S. 7615). 


mederi en c td F. (a Senator from Rhode Island), 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Me Dead Susan J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7093), 


15. 
Bellows, Ellen M.: to increase pension (see bill S, fon» 202. 
Cole, Nelly: to increase pension (see bill S TE 48) W 
b, 1 


Lowe, Mary L.: to increase pension (see NM 
Sayles, Julia M.: to aro pension (see bill 8 
Petitions and pepas presen a Dp; is 
tizens an individuais, 83 842. 
. ons, 138, 201, 1541. 
Remarks by, on 
n ria tion dum to teh t 4345, 4347, 4348, 
ny "S ation —stop-wa syste 
ds 10 J. 52 5236. » Ed 


District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1560. 

Anacostia River flats, 1555. 

Dust TA ETT cS half-and-haif system, 1174, 1175, 1170, 
Government 8 marine, 1820. 

limitation of debate, 3857-3864, 

Legislative, foam and judicial appropriation bill—clerks to 


committees, 4099. 
Navy appropriation bill, 4603, 4604, 4606. 
plu ing board, 4618. 
Philippine Telande 5343. 
Point of order—refusal to vote, 2577, 2578, 2579, 2580, 2583, 


Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3314, 3322. 
Secretary of Commerce: address of, 9. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC. See ALCOHOLIC Liquor TRAFFIC. 
LITCHFIELD, AGATHA, pension (see bill H. R. 21255). 
LITERACY TEST. See IMMIGRATION, 

LITTLE, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7655). 
LITTLE, MAGGIE, pension (see bill H. R. 21187). 


LITTLEHALES, GEORGE W., amendment in Senate to appoint pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Navy, 3986. 


LITTLE Liu (ship). 117544. 70 of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
i sliow Doniphan Lumber Co. to bridge 


ARK. 
bill H. R. 19978). 
LITTLE RIVER, LA., survey of (see bill H. R. 20192). 
LITTRELL, SAMUEL R., increase pension (see bills S. 6139, 6980*). 
LIVE STOCK, amendment in Senate making appropriation for experl- 
"—— and demonstrations in live-stock production in the 
e-sugar and cotton districts, 2847. 
Bill t to ascertain the real value of stock destroyed on account of 
foot-and-mouth disease (see bill S. 7740). 
emoria) ot aeq eak of Nebraska relative to the live-stock 
us 
Statistics :elativo to prices of, 2717. 
LIVINGSTON, MURRAY F., increase pension (see bills S. 6426, 6980*), 
LIVINGSTON, NETTIE, pension (see bills H. R. 15651, 19545*). 
LLEWELLYN, FRANCES L. relief (see bill H. R. 21513). 
LLOYD, ELIAS, increase pension (see bills S. 7541, 7598*). 
LLOYD, JAMES T. (a Representative from Missourt). 
Attended, 10. 
rt sat on temporary Committee on Accounts, 5188. 
airman Committee of the Whole, 2972. 
Bills and f resolutions introduced by 
Harttenschwiller, Matthias: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


20487 
Johnson,” ‘Abner B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19776), 
1 


The indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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LLOYD-— Continued. 
Bills and joint vr —— 9 
Joint Committee o d-class Mail Mine: OH 
5 ot. personnel c membership of (see H. J. 
ue rite William S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19777), 


Motions and resolutions 1 
8 ey "p: amm : to Wo printing and binding for (see 


H. 
Letten mand paperi pr viduals 54 4275 1278. 3694. 


Societies and associations, 1 


9 ny edi 
edical Sg Ry Library, 2130. 
ibm Helen s apre to, 399, 400. 
Clerks to comm — 
Electrical voting device, 5517. 
Folding es, 400, 
Postal receipts, 4027, 4028, 4029, 4778, 4779. 
epore made by, from 
ommittee on Accounts: 
Bremner, Helen L.: ——— to pay one month's salary as 
clerk (Rept. 1232), 399. 
1905 to committees: resolutions making assignment of (H. Res. 


66, 667), 25. 
Cobb, Willam McKinley: resolution to pay for services (Rept. 


Committee on Enrolled Bills: resolution to allow assistant clerks 
for (Rept. 1481), 5184. 


District of Columbia: resolution t ave investigation of 
financial affairs of (Rept. 1482), 5. 

Ellis, G. D.: resolution to pay for —.—. ees (Rept. 1479), 5184. 

Enrolling room: resolution to allow a assistance 
(Rept. m ee 

Estey, Wilbe iem to pay one month's salary as clerk 
(Rept. 1239), 9 0. 


Folding speeches: resolution to pay for (H. Res. 671), 4 
Ives, Norman E.: resolution to pay for services (Rept. 201476) 


5184. 
Joint Committee on Postage on Second-class Mall Matter and 
Compensation = 2877 arbor Don of Mail, preliminary 


Ladies’ Ms). 401. resolution to employ woman attendant 
for Jag es 1235), 40 

Murdock. l À.: resolution to pay six months’ salary to 
widow Eg 1478) 5185. 

Oursler, reso lution to pay six months’ salary to widow 

N 1233 hurts: resolution to pay one month's salary as 


Geo 

clerk (Rept i 220. 400. 

Reesch, Lillie M.: resolution to pay for extra services (Rept. 
1502), 5488. 


Session committee iu resolution to pay for month of March, 
1915 (Rept. 1501), 54 
22819. 402 operator: resolution to employ additional (Rept. 
Votes of. Tee YE YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
LLOYD, MARGARET, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17792, 19545*). 
LOAN BUSINESS, acr use of the mails by persons engaged in 
(see bills S. 7456, 7457). 


LOBBY e extending time for completing (see S. Res. t 


Ln ws "1 (a Representative from Nebraska). 


on ad ien ro odecet by re 

nt e ons introduce 
p ^ and m 8 war: to “prohibit exportation of (see 
bill H. R. 188480. 


Commerce : Fie dns We endende on (see H. J. Res. 404), 

Elkins, Calvin P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 15600) 42. 

Income tax: to refund portion of 2 in — romise for ^ud 
ure to make returns under income tax J. 


1008. 
Kennedy, William : to increase pension oS bill H. R. 19601), 4 
Kneller, Albert: to increase pacer i (see bill H. 2 19874) 155 
Krueger, Amanda: : to increase see bill H. R. 1 19602), 
Lenz, Mary: to pension (see b n^n R. 21020 1813. 
Otis, M William G.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. miim 


oi Bs ae to provide for a substitute list of (see 
Swartzlander, Belin’ ET to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


19603), 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Session committee clerks: to pay for month of March, 1915 
(see H. Res. 748), 4553. 
Petitions and pa 
Citizens an 


alvi a uals, ss ART. 13, 632, 2082, 2163, 2204, 2433, 
Societies and —— 488, 619, 032, 2082, 2983, 30904, 
4440, 4889. 
State legislatures, 3445. 


ee e 
8 W e bill—wells for irrigation, 2504. 
Omaha, pa 2117, 2119. 

vement, 1900, 1907. 


Private pension bills, 1275. 
Votes of. See Yua-and-Nay VOTES. 


LOBENTHAL, DELILAH, increase pension (see bills S. 7079, 7402*). 
W Levi * lobster-rearing station on Atlantic coast (see 


LOCAL peal gre ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

LOCKE, DAVID R., pension (see bill H. R. 21354). 

LOCKE, MARIA C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16912, 20562*). 
LOCKHART, OLIVER P., increase pension (see bill S. 7500). 


"The * indicates bills acted upon, See “ History of Bills.” 
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LOCKOBY, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19584, 20562*). 


LOCKWOOD, STEPHEN T., statement rela t ni 
8 1815. tive to radium research in 


es. LOCKWOOD, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6153, 7213*). 

2 . H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20821). 

Loc MEN AND ENG tion relati h 
so-called shipping bill offered and wit wn, 3772. e 

LOCOMOTIVES. See RAILROADS. 

Oe ee CABOT (a Senator from Massachusetts). 


—— in the North Ameri Review vembe 
5 can of No r, 1893, on 


i the ate, 8 
Appointed conferee, 1159, 
aanerer — 136. 
4 : Dy, t ttee, 


frered 2 
Deficiency appro ration bill : reli 
y d the at p ef of Samuel Butter & Co., 4684. 


3 — gene PON ANDES riation bill: municipal lodging’ house 
Immigration : wi EON 491, 849, 850. 
Merchant marine: (8. 88552 for —— ownership of, 
Navy appropriation bill: annual leave yees 
P omoes of MU 2% 1 emplo; of outside 
Sun civil appropria a 
ny por n tion * Military Records of the Revolu 
Per ires increase a introd f bill S. 69 
- e of (see 78) 
Baker, James C.: to increase on (see bill 8. ran) 2303. 
Chinese: to further 5 admission of (zo b 8. 677 775), 6. 
Collins, Edward F.: to pension (see bill CX vei 
Wen apr s Promotion of In trial Pea 2 dissolve (see 
MEN. 0), 2303. 


migration: to amend laws relating to (see S. J. Res. 210), 


Kelle Michael: to increase pension (see bill S. 7257), 1382. 
e, Abraham: for . Aen ot second 8 of 


n S. 7062). 635. 
rity Commencer polit beet ne 
(see ^in S. To 81. 


Navigation laws: to amend (see bill S. xy 
Postal 3 to amend ioe relating to 1 

Reynolds, A for relief (see bill S. 7688), 4084. 
utions offered 


Motions and resolu by 
A 3 relative to estimates A — - General 
600 ment requisite for mobil of approxi- 
er 460 men (see S. Res. 517 
British e ment: requesting copy 2 Eo ‘trom (see 8. Res. 


(S. Doc. 8 1158. 

a pre F empore: tendering thanks of Senate to (see 8. 
Wilder, William H.: for es ar on (see S. Res. 555), 4890. 
Petitions and papera presente: bv, from 
Citizens and individuals, 18, 45, 80, 138, 201, 901, 3983, 4205. 

Societies and associations, 5, 16, 3698, 3772, 3983. 
Sate. 3 5066. 


Remarks 
8 use ot Mexican funds, 


23. 
——— can seamen, 4735 4736. 4737, 4738. 
Army ap ropriation bill—motor trucks and cars, 4390, 4391, 
watch 4351, 4352, 4353, 4387. 
Army ef ency, 295. 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2930. 
Bacon, Augustus O.: — e 291. 
Cotton warehouses, 8 
Declaration of London, 
Diplomatic and Consular 
District of Columbia 8 140 


appropriation bin iir gum. 4121. 
oc 


bill, 1404, 1 
milk supply, 1404 
Fortifications appropriation wi 4626. 
Government merchant 1 $06, 907, 908, 1101, 1102, 1926, 
2091-2097, 2637-264 
amendment to . with instructions, 3252, 3253, 


3254 
division of House ee 3932, 3933, 3934, 3935. 
international law, Mp mee 
purchase of foreign sh wur T-3564. 
ser st af og 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 83, 86, 87, pu 216, 217, 218, 
21 0, 558, 440, 441, 785, 788, 804, 840, 842, 848, 849, 
850, 851, 852, 853, 854, 803, 866. 
Immigration conference report, 1 326, ye 1385. 
— —5 duties collected at Vera Cruz, 1 
ian appropriation bill, 5076, 5077, 1925 5079, 5080. 


ARA of reconstruction Ete Bri 1 
Legislative, executive, cial appropriation bill—clerks to 
um 4099, 
mileage, 4093. 
Maclay, W. Willam: journal of, 3782 


Mexican situation, 1016, p 1058, 1059, 1061. 
Motion to adjourn, 2401, 
National — . — rus 1601-16 en. 
Navy "ps king on bill, 4605, 4606, 
ing board, 4614, 4615, 1816. PUR 4018, 4619, 4620, 


Point of y APTAS 2398. 
Point of order limitation ur debate, 3543, 3695. 
motion to lay on tabl 780. 
Pendant anf api bil Nad 3889 4408. 
side 
Revision of the S Hse nr SÉ 2829, 2830, 2831, 2984, 


Rules of Senate: amendments to, 354 

compelling Vra of our 8317, 3319, 3332. 
notice of chan. 3542. 

—— —— previous ques om, 3782. 3783, 3784, 3786, 3793. 
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LODGE—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Rules of Senate : resolutions co over, 3097. 
Secretary of State: letter from, 24 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—extension of parkway, 4908. 
Suspension of rules, 1507. 
Urgent Jy appropriation bill—transportation of Army, 


978, 
Wilder, William H.; death of, 4890. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LOFT, OBOROT E W. (a Representative from New York). 


Appointed Toneral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills oe joint resolutions introduced by 
Im duties: to amend act to Mise (see bill H. R. 20326), 


Unemployed persons: to provide for (see bill H. R. 21832), 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 
LOGAN, JULIA C., AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on claim 
of (S. Doc. 680) 


LOGGED OFF LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS. 

LOGSDON, HENRY P., increase pension (see bills S. 6256, 7509*). 
LOGSDON, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21612). 
LOGUE, 2 WASHINGTON (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


Attended, 10. 
Bills Per joint resolutions introduced by 
Collins, Mary: to pension (see bill P R. D 1004 A 
Egan, Mary E.: for relief (see bill H 5), 
Parthemore, Matthias: to increase pension (see b "ui R. M. 20024), 


1094. 
Publie batioings? to further regulate purchase of sites and erec- 
tion of (see bill H. R. 21070), 1998. 
for protection of subcontractors and material men en- 
in doing work on (see bill H. R n du 1998. 
fof, establishment of bureau of (see bill H 21072), 


for protection of subcontractors and material men for 
furnishing labor and material for construction of (see 
Ls H. R. 21291), 2927. 
Remarks by, 


Carlis le, Pa., post office, 3817. 

Meade, George Gordon: memorial to, 456, e" 

National pro wen 518. 
Reports made 

amit om Public Buildings and Grounds: 

Carlisle, Pa., public building (Rept. 1371), 

Wildwood, N. J., post engl 2 ng tent! 1418, 4077. 
Votes of, See YEA-AND-NAX V 


LOMBARD, GILMAN P., increase Spon (see bill S. 7741). 


LONDON NEWS (newspaper), editorial relative to the American Gov- 
ernment ship-purchase bill, 3010. 


PONE ae (a Representative from Connecticut). 


0. 
Bills vend int [oni introd 
1 e erue (see b Mote bi H. R. een 
Due rere — ncrease pension 
Kenney, Bridget: to pension (see bill 18i1 
Lantry, Maria J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21809), 
to increase pension (see bill 


Ludwick, Louisa : Y 21312), 
Myer, Matilda: to pension (see bill H. 21249), 2739. 


Southington, Conn. : à acquire site for ae pattaine at (see bill 
Stewart, Fannie: to pension (e bill H. R. 19690), 78. 
Br co; ease Conn.: to ere publie nding at (see bill H. R. 


Mu 5 ida x to pension 5 (see bill H. R. 21297), 2928. 
ions and resolutions o, 
g Connecticut big to 191 „ additional copies of soll survey of 


Petiti Ve "i eeu ted 31040 
etitions and papers AP 

individuals, 43: 488, 619, 900, 1009, 1154, 127 
Cine 1533, "1814, 1 918, 4366, 2537, 2113, 2928, 3213. 


MD 4880 coon? 3924; 3995: 4106, 4243, 4440, 4554, 4680, 
Societies and associations m 619, 900, 1009, 1735, A 
oe 2082, 2433, 2531, 8081, 8446, 3694, 4079, 4166, 


rks b 
Cit ot Hartford (Appendix, 532). 
Fiteh, John: steamboat invention of, 4329. 
Hale, Nathan: monument to S Dio: 816). 
Hiver and harbor appropriation 
5 te 1 building, 34 


orte eee y Medie Buildin. and Groun 
Putnam, Conn., public bu — 5 (Rept. 4472), 5057. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 
LONERGAN, SIMON J., relief (see An S. 7284). 
LONG, ALFRED R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21507). 
LONG, 3 E., amendment in Senate making appropriation to pay, 


R 


LONG, CHARLES M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17128, 20562*). 
LONG, GOTTLIEB, pension (see bill S. 6730). 

LONG, JOHN D., letter relating to the Navy, 2882. 

LONG, JOHN L., pension (see bill H. R. 20300). 

LONG, NATHAN, pension (see bills S. 5537, 6981*). 

LONG, SUSAN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 203006). 

LONG, THOMAS A., pension (see bill H. R. 20513). 

LONG, W. IRVIN, pension (see bills H. R. 20214, 21089*). 

LONG BEACH, CAL. erect public building at (see bill H. R. 18402*). 


LONG BEACH POST, GRAND 8 OF REPUBLIC, donate con- 
demned cannon to (see bill S. 5495*). 


LONGFELLON: RICHARD M., increase pension (see bills S. 6515, 


LONGINI MEXICAN HAT CO., relief (see bill H. R. 19828*). 
LONGLEY, REUBEN F., increase pension (see bills S. 6844, 7566*). 


LONGMONT, COLO., memorial of Lon nt Commercial Associntion 
relative to Cease yA a of roads and trails in the Colorado 
National Forest, 2 


LONGSTREET, HELEN Ls increase pension (see bill S. 7493). 
LOOKINGBILL, SAMUEL E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20957). 
PONE tt 5 n J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16034, 


LOONEY, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 21148). 
LOONEY, THOMAS J. K., relief (see bill H. R. 21604). 
LOPEZ, ANICETA R. DE., increase pension (see bill S. 7487). 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
improvement of harbor at, 2942. 
PI or t ot Fidelity Savings & Loan Association of (see bill 


R. 203 
Bill for relief of State Mutual Building & Loan Association of 
(see bill H. R. 20301). 


LOSER, ISABELLA J., pension (see bill S. 6894). 

LOTHER, SOPHIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 6342, 205027. 
LOTTY, MARY, increase pension (see bill S. 722, 6980*). 

LOUD, 9063.4 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


LOUDEN, EDWARD, increase pension (see bills S. 6314, 7509*). 
LOUGHMAN, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills S. 7598*, 7670). 
LOUISBURG, N. C., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19832). 


LOUISIANA, allow to sue United States (see H. J. Res. 284*). 
Concurrent resolutions relative to celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Battle of New Orleans by State of (see 
S. Con. Hes. 35* ; H. Con. Res. 57). 
Pamphlet relating to pumping from wells for irrigation in, 2500. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO., correspondence 8 
si recent decision of Supreme Court of United States in case 


5096. 
report of Interstate Commerce Commission relative to affairs of, 


LOUX, ANDREW S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19456, 20562*). 
LOVE, ADNa H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 782), 


LOVE, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20358). 

LOVE, MARIA, increase pension (see bills S. 6132, 7566*). 

LOVE, T. L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 851), 2835. 
LOVELAND, LESLIE R., papers withdrawn in Honse, 4670. 

LOVELL, WASHINGTON, relief (see bill H. R. 19667). 

LOVETT, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10530, 20562*), 
LOVETT, WILLIAM K., relief (see bill H. R. 20424). 

LOW, LEWIS, Increase pension (see bills H. R. 16139, 20562*). 
LOWD, HOWARD D., pension (see bill H. R. 20794). 

LOWE, MARY L., increase penslon (see bills S. 7458, 7598*). 

LOWE, SARAH ISABELLE, pension (see bill H. R. 19589). 

LOWE, 16600 5401 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 


LOWMAN, ANN E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20085). 


abate heer = EDWARD RUTLEDGE, 368 m active list of Marine 
Corps (see bills S. 6913; H. R. 


LOWRY, MARY A., increase pension wee ch ^s 6908, 7566*). 


LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE, Incorporate Supreme Lodge of the World 
of (see bill H. R. 20280). x OS ee 


LOYALTY. See ride 


LUBIN, DAVID, statement concerning the proposed national marketing 
commission, 2519. Appendix, 571) 


LUCAS, JOHN B., pension (see bill S. 7309). 
LUCX (rig), 60 T2 7 d Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc, 


LUDIKER, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills S. 7127, 7402*), 
LUDWICK, LOUISA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21312). 
LUKENS, FRANK D., pension (see bill H. R. 21473). 

LUMAN, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20953). 
LUMPKIN, THOMAS B., pension (see bills H. R. 11464, 20043*), 
LUNN, OLIVE, increase pension (see bills S. 7276, 7566*). 

LUSBY, RICHARD THOMAS, pension (see bill H. R. 12571*). 
LUTEN, PARED B., inquiry relative to patents issued to (see S. Res, 


Sy 
3651377. to investigate issuance of patents to (see S. Res. 


LUTEN, DAVID B., papers referred, 5067. 
LUTHER, THEODORE, increase pension (see bill S. 7018), 


LUETEBLOE, THOMAS S., referring claim to Court of Claims (see 


LUTZ, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21522). 
LUTZ, OSCAR F., pension (see bill H. R. 20108). 
LXBOLD, ADR report of Court of Claims on claim of (S, Doc. 


LYDIA (eio): yw of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. Doc, 
13 


LYLES, LOTTIE, pension (see bill H. R. 20403). 


LYMAN, 16010 5 187. report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 


LYMAN somes)” S. DAK., authorizing sale of lands in (see bill H. R. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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LYNCH, JUSTIN B., increase pension (see bill H. R, 21026). 
LYNN, MASE p 


LYON, ELIAS, pension (see bill S. 7580). 

LYON, REUBEN R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1606), 3763. 

LYSHON, JEREMIAH, increase pension (see bills S. 4401, 6980*). 

LYTLE, JOHN L., increase pension (see bills H, R. 14987, 20562*). 

MABERRY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20745). 

MCADOO, WILLIAM G. See SECRETARY OF TREASURY, 


McALESTER, EPA donate condemned cannon to city of (see bills 
S. 5495* ; H. R. 21204). 


MCALLISTER, TAMEN A., increase pension (see bill S, 7359). 
MCALLISTER, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19890). 
MCANDREW, JOHN W., pension (see bills H. R. 7203, 21218*). 


MCANDREWS, JAMES (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bayersfield, Mrs. Friederike : to pension (see bill H. * 19604), 42. 


Beecher, Adolphus Witten: for relief (see bill H. R. 19606), 42. 

Berrien, John: for relief (sce bill H. R. 21228), 2536. 

Deven Drt, Edward A.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 

Garrigus, Stephen B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
19957), 200, 


Iran, George: for relief (see bill H. R. 21411), 3536. 
Looney, Elizabeth: to pension (see bill H. R. 21148), 2203. 
Melver, Laura: to pension (see bill H. R. 19605), 
Revenue cutter: to provide for thirty-ninth customs collection 
district (see bill R. 20556), 1007. 
Swift, Marcia : to increase pension (see bill H. 1 
Tichenor, Amanda: to increase pension (see "TE 1190908), 
Wallace, Mary: to pension (see bil H. R. 21021), 1813. 
Petitions and papers presented bu, from 
Citizens and Individuals, 2204. 
Societies and association 1814, 2537, 5227. 
Votes of. Seco YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
MACARONI. See FOODSTUFFS. 
McARTHUR, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9150, 20562*). 
McATEER, JOHN, pension (see bill S. 7018). 
McCABE, FRANK, pension (see bill H. R. 20088). 
McCAMPBELL, JAMES H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21325). 
McCANN, JORDON J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20995). 
McCARTHY, JOHN T., pension (see bill H. R. 21043). 
McCARTNEY, WILLIAM P., increase pension (see bill S. 7626). 
McCARTY, CHARLES H., increase pension (see bills S. 6150, 6980*). 
McCARTY, GEORGE P. L.. AND MILDRED G., increase pension (see 
bills S. 6791, 7509*). 
McCARTY, THOMAS J., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20114). 
McCAVENY, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill S. 7347). 
McCLAIN, CHARLES O., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19613). 
McCLANE, THOMAS B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21554). 
McCLELAN, BENJAMIN, increase pension (see bills S. 6208, 7213*). 
McCLELLAN, GEORGE (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, —. 
Appo inted on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills ona. joint resolutions introduced by 
Beaton; Ellen J.: to increase peasion (see bill H. R. 21528), 


titions and ers presented 2 
ze “tizens and - MM ‘det 2 1094, 1486, 1918, 2082, 
2740, 446, 93194 4080. 8088. 5490. 


Societies and associations, 381, T 2740. 3164, 3925. 


Reports made Dye. 

mmittee on claims 

Hensley, William X Rept. 1383), 3482. 
Votes of. tc YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


McCLELLAN, JOSEPH W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 774), 2299. 


McCLELLAN, NANCY, pension (see bill H. R. 19514). 

McCLELLAN, WILLIAM L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20316). 

MECLELDAND; JAMES M. 25 220 "si Court of Claims on claim of 
estate of (S. Doc. 782 

McCLINTOCK, JAMES P., 3 ve bills H. R, 3528, 21089*). 

McCLUNG, ALICE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19873, 20043*). 

McCLURE, CINDERELLA B., increase pension (see bill S. 7020). 

McCLURE, S. W., article relative to suppression of carnivorous wild 
animals written by, 4575. 

McCLURE, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills 8. 6836, 1213*). 

LAUDE C. letter relative to affairs in Philippine 

psa ud es danch N 209). 5 

Aro "CHARLES B., pension (see bill H. R. 19723). 

McCONNELL, J. C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1635), 5494. 

McCONNELL, ROBERT, pension (see bill H. R. 19474). 

MCCONNEESV TL ed EO, donate condemned cannon to town of (see 


McCORKLE, ANDREW C., increase pension (see bills S. 6876, 7598*). 
McCORMICK, LAURA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20402). 


McCORMICK, Bi iU Tie increase pension (see bills H. R. 11775, 
20643*, 21153). 

McCOY, JOSEPH, &. amendment in Senate making appropriation to 
pay, 4084. 

McCOY, PAUL, pension (see bill H. R. 20593). 

McCRACKEN, WILLIAM C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20952). 


report M Secretary of War on survey of harbor at 


McCREIGHT, MATTHEW H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20058). 
McCREIGHT, WILLIAM, relief of estate (see bill II. R. 19510). 

McCRILLIS, JOHN R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17250, 21037*). 
ann ros report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 


3 abes C. increase pension (see bills H. R. 17419, 


McCUMBER, hren J. (a Senator from North Dakota). 


Appainteg conferee, rie 
Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural "appropriation bill: bureau of tag credits, 4591. 
ernie A a ppropr ation bill: Dennis M. Kerr, 4556. 
refun money psa for documentary stamps, 4089. 
“a appropriation bill: Indian school at Wahpeton, N. Dak., 


Indian school at pee N. 635. 
br cr e Code: bill (H. R. 15578) to M revise, and amend, 


Legislative, executive, and judicial an ropriation bill: 
for employees of Senate and House, 635. 
mileage for parv of Senate, 4185. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill: Glacier National Park, 3699. 
refund of mone. ye for documentary stamps, ete., 3099. 

War claims: bill (H. 6) to pay, 5317. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Anderson, Halvor: to increase pen Melon (see n ts a0 1382. 
Chilson, Mayme: to pension (see bill S. 7418), 2 
Chocey, Peter P.: to increase pension (see bill S. 30033), 201. 
oy wi 5 to accept application for land entry of (see bill 


31), 

Edick, Orinda à re to increase pension 2 (est mE 8. 7417), 2303. 

Farm credits: to facilitate (see bill 8. 

ME TOME 08 John H., alias John Wills: m Teller (see bill 8. 

Irwin, ae to pension see bill S. 6934) 

Snare & Triest Co.: for relief (see bill S. TN 1329 

Underhill, Helen A.: to increase pension (see bill 6693), 

Walker, Mary E. : to increase pension (see bill S. 75740 9688. 
Petitions and papers ented by, from 

Citizens and individuals, 2299. 

Societies and associations, 490. 

State 5 3108. 
Remarks by, o 

Agricultural 5 bil, 4492, 4493, 44941. 
live-s production, 4520, 
predatory animals, 4581, 4582. 
rural credits, 4591 4593, 4596, 4597, 5323, 0324. 
seed distribution, 4570. 
Approval of Journal—yielding floor, 3538. 
Army appropriation biil—stop-watch system, 4388, 
562 15 3 bill—clerk to Committee on Pensions, 
Government merchant wos Ue 3313. 
interned vesse 311 
Immigration, 49, 257, 2 & 7285. 261, 262, 847. 855, 857, 861. 
Indian appropriation’ bill-—Choctaw and Chickasaw rolls, 5497. 
9 executive, and judicial appropriation bill—mileage, 


mileage 


mileage for TUM of Senate, 4185. 

Mexican situation, 

Post Office appropriation. bí bill—rural mail carriers, 4460, 
War claims, 5316, 5317, 5318. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


McCURDY, NANCY C. increase pension (see bills H. R. 
19545*). 


McDANIEL, JAMES B. H., increase pension (see bill S. 7681). 
MCDANIEL, JOHN M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19488). 
McDANIEL, LOGAN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9550, 21037*). 
MCDANIELD, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21274). 
More Nisi D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19771, 


1 „ increase pension (see bills H. R. 15022, 
McDEVITT, T, MARTIN S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18512, 
19028, 


16186, 


amie GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 
21037*). 


McDONALD, GRACE E., 
McDONALD, ISAIAH H., 
20562*). 


increase pension (see bills S. 2896, 6980*). 
increase pension (see bills H. R. 16649, 


McDONALD. KATHARINE H., increase pension (seo bills S. 7251, 
McDONALD, LAUCHLING, pension (see bills H. R. 11371, 21218*). 
n SMARTA increase pension (see bills H. R. 16866, 
MACDONALD, MARY E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21014). 
McDONALD, MATTHEW, relief (see bill H. R. 11927). 

McDONALD, ROBERT S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20064). 


MACDONALD Ad age J. (a Representative from Michigan). 
tte: 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
National security commission: to create (sce II. J. Res. 381), 77. 
Petitions and papers presented M eg 
Citizens and individuals, 43 29, 2983. 
Societies and associations, 432, 2829, 2983. 
psg on eiae t e a f (Appendix, 589). 
acia—steamer : se o 
Government Ph erben marine, 3 3904, 3905. 
Woman suffrage, 1440, 1441. 
orts made by, from 
ommittee on Labor: 
National employment bureau tent 1429), 4242. 
Votes of. See YeA-AND-Nay V. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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McDOWELL, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 20555). 

McDOWELL, LUCILLA E., pension (see bill H. R. 21437). 
McDOWELL, SARAH, Increase pension (see bills S. 7152, 7598*). 
NAH Musis increase pension (see bills B. 7501, 7598*; H. R. 


nS eee O., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20232, 
McELWEE, MARY A, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20881, 
McGARRY, BRIDGET, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19653, 


McGAUGHRY, CLARA, increase pension (see bills S. 7321, 7598*). 
McGAUGHEY, JANE, pension (see bill S. 6853). 

McGEE, WILLIAM E., increase pension (see bills S. 1003, 15917*). 
McGHEE, AMANDA, relief (see bill H. R. 20070). 

McGHIE, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20430). 


McGILLICUDDY, DANIEL J. (a Representative from Maine). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 4538. 
Leave of absence nted to, 8616. 


Bills and joint resolutions in. b 
0 to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 


cort 160) 40 Harrison : 

8 Mary E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19507) 18. 

ah ten David A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19 03) 

Keenan, Melinda: to increase pension (see bill H. R 40000 Mer 

Kerr, Hugh: to increaso pension (see bill H, R. 19504 

Keyes, Harrlet C: to increase pension (see bill E R. 1 ix si 

Neal, Carrie A. : to increase pension Ea bill H. R ig eg 
Newton, Sarah J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 1987 


163. 
PM Nathaniel E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. seid 
Starbird, Winfield S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19506), 
Walker, Mary Lucia: to increase pensitn (see bill H. R. 19502), 


Petitions and papers presented by, 

Citizens and individuals, 125, 188. 

Societies and associations, 2466. 
Remarks by, on 

Goodwin, Forrest: death of (Appendix, 903). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MeGLOUQELIN, ALIE, increase pension (see bills 8. 7076, 1402* ; 
. R. 19617). 


N JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19134, 21037“). 
McGOWAN, JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 21355). 

.McGREEVEY, JAMES W., relief (see bill H. R. 12909*). 
"McGREEVY, MARGARET, pension (see bills H. R. 10105, 20648*). 
McGREGOR, THOMAS, pension (see bill H. R. 19470). 

Mon. 9 S. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 


Bitte d joint resolutions introduced by 
Caunoy, William H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20843), 


Wee Sidney W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20842), 


Remarks by, on 

Immigration—veto message, 3051. 

Indian appropriation bill, 1100 1191, 1195, 1197, 1205. 
ississipp! Choctaws, 1299, ' 

Life-Saving Service, 1 

Philippine Islands, 2420. (Appendix, 209.) 
Votes of. See YEA- AXD-NAY VOTES. 


MCGUIRE, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15592, 20562*), 
MACHEN i ETE J., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 16202, 


McHENLEY, MARGARET, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21006). 


McHENRY, E. B. iis” report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1504), 1813. 


McINTIRE, LAURA D., pension (see bill S. 6722). 
McINTOSH, PERRY C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20945). 
MONTOR eat se increase pension (see bills S. 7357, 7598* ; 


MOINTERE, GEOHGN H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18467, 


MCINTYRE, JOSEPH H., pension (see bill H. R. 20478). 
McIVER, LAURA, pension (see bill H. R. 19605). 
'McKALLIP, ELIZA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20720). 


- MCKAY, PETER, relief (see bill S. 2589*). 


MACKAYE, JAMES, address on subject of the Campaign Bulletin as a 
Tool of Democracy (Appendix, 677). 


McKEEHAN, REBECCA F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20769). 


n . increase pension (see bills H. R. 17026, 


McKELLAR, KENNETH D. (a Representative from Tennessee). . 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence Fyne Ba to, 4745. 
Bills and joint resolu roduced by 
late promotions in (see bill 8. CE OW. 77. 


Army: b r H 

Freedle, A : for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20768), 1323. 

1244463) S e to amend act to regulate (see bil H. R. 
407 ! 

Jarvis, L. M.: to increase pension (see bill EE ms 20518), es 

Joyner, Jacob: for rellef of heirs 2 bill 384 5 9 

Locke, David R.: to pension (see bill H. R. 121384 21. % 


Mississippi River: to amend act to allow bridge LAE ‘(see bill. 
H. R. 20933), 1678, 


McKELLAR—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 


by 
Pistols and firearms: to regulate interstate commerce in (see bill 
H. R. 21982) 5058. t 

States and Territories: to establish and maintain military train- 


W ut (see bill H. R. 20246). 485. 
LORS 20) 0D. * teamboat: for relief of owners (see bill H. R. 


Motions and e offered by 
Rules of House: for amendment relating to pairs (see H. Res. 


Petiti o Ages ted by, from 
ons an ers " 
Citizens snd! fndiFiduals, 900. 
Remarks by, on 


AME ‘appropriation bill—national defense, 2047-2051. 
Portineations " appropriation bili—military training academies, 


4334, 
3 merchant marine, 3897. (Appendix, 222, 374.) 
Mississippi ation 2429. 
Es . 2666. 

ost Office appropriation bill—rural mail service, 659. 
Boral credits, 


Tribute to cotton by (A dix, 582). 
Reports made by. from” ar Uu : 
ommittee on 
—— Kate oe i 
0 Daniel 
uem. ari 4445, 


Lester, Charles A 
Alfred S. ( 3340, 
Man training T UM 1312), 2202, 
Y OTES. 


8 A. Ws (Re 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- 
MCKELVEY, NANCY S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21440). 
McKENZIE, JOHN C. (a Representative from Illínois). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
= Mary A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20001), 


9 
Pur d Elizabeth II.: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 


Burwell gone C.: to increase pension (see bill H. = - 19022) 85. 
514 Mary Jane: to increase pension (see bill II 18) 


Fitch, Anna S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19877), ae 
„ Anna R.: i3 increase pension (see bill H. R. 19779), 124, 

Laland, George W.: for ME (see H. R. 19497), 13. 

Pu, Laura R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. noes 


Peacock, Rose Ann: to pension (see bill H. R. 20762), 
Perrine, John R.: to increase pension (see pill II. x 185). 330. 
CN Mary T.: to increase pension (see bill H. 19879), 


pe, Rachel: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19780), 124. 
Reding, Mary L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19878), 


163 
Rock k River, I D to extend time for construction of dam across 


1945), 12, 
NOE Henry B. : to VS (see bill H. x De pa) PES 
Rhuber, Lewis: lo increase pension (see bill aoten), 1323. 
Wheelden, harles: to on (see bill H. R. 120750 3. 
Wiley, Serr ik to increase pension 30002). 240. 


m bill H. R. 
20132), . 


in to pension (see bill H. 
Pone a 


itizens an pcre prevented 20b: 


n od A associations, 200, 298. 
Remarks 
Army rmy, appr propriation bil—national defense, 2070, 2110. 
en, Col Colo. ee supply, 8813, 


pd . ad bill—Rock Island Arsenal, 8753, 3754. 
ommittee on Aer Affairs: 

La George W. Mu d 1220), 199. 

Votes of. Beo YEA-AND- 


MOEENSIR, „ increase ‘pension (see bills H. R. 19274, 


5 A. W., letter relative to improvement of the Missouri River 
Appendix, 247). 


We LEE, 8 (see bill H. R. 21537). 


delive ska, before the 

Republican Tariff League, of Pi 
McKINLEY, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 7295, 1500*). 
nnn increase pension (see bills H. R. 18004, 


McKINSEY, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills S. 6379, 6980*). 
MCLAUGHLIN, 3 increase pension (see bills H. R. 10494, 
McLAUGHLIN, JAMES (Indian inspector), report relatin ing. to to attore 

contracts with the Mississippi Choctaw Indians, 
MCLAUGHLIN S C. (a Representative from Michigan). 

tten 

PR ropes offered by, to 
Lo pienses a propriation oe credits, 5051. 


Eau tion bill 2751 
Bills a us tions introd by 
Bennett, hiereg wns to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19607), 


4 
8 and papers oue rom 
Citizens dnd in dividuals, Ha i 


misi he b 
cultural weevil 2403, bill, 2250, 2251. 
COR paper, 


— pere nstration 5 
flaxseed, 


2489. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. ‘See “History of Bills.” 
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MOD e cm ae 
Remarks b 
Agricultural 9 bill: foot-and-mouth disease, 5470. 
Forest Service, 2338, 2340, 2341, 2359. 
hog cholera serm, 2254. 
plant quarantine, 2528, 2529. 
road building, 2497 2498. 
rural credits, 4999, 5032 
salaries, 2240. 
General agriculture in the South, 2178, 2179. 
Navy Appropriation bill, 2751, 2752. 
enlisted personnel, 2896, 2897. 
an NM board, 2907. 
Smith. illiam Alden: interview with (Appendix, 392). 
Standard box for apples, 5220. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—public buildings, 3435. 
Tariff and sugar, 2264, 2265. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


McLAUGHLIN, MARY J., pension (see bill S. 7751). 


McLAURIN, JOHN L., report to the General Assembly of South Caro- 
189 on subject of State warehouse system made by (Appendix, 


McLEAN, GEORGE P. (a Senator from Connectiout). 
Attended, 1. 


4204. 
Pierce, Carrie x 
Potter, C nr 


'e. 
2709519. 17. 
. 3380. 


t 15 increase pension (see bill 8. 7586) 


Smith, Lydia A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7096) is: 
Stanton, Mary E.: to increase pension (see bill S. 1289), 1542. 
to increase pension (see bill S. 1 8 0 e 


Stebbins, James K.: 

Weed, Mary F.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7097), 815. 
Motions and resolutions 0 ered by 

Campbell, oe 8. A M withdraw his papers, 4264. 


Potition nd sented 
s Citizens and in sal viduas 16, w dia" 815, 901, 1156, 1326, j 
12 575 2478, 2655, 5785, 2939, 3083, 3380, 3622, 


1541, 2099, 
i 3084. 4082, 4204, 4555, 4843. 
nd associations, 5. 16, 814, 815, 1010, 1150, 1320, 
EUR 1703, 1842, 2099, 2477, 2418, 2785, 2939, 3083, 3380, 
2; 3921, 3084, 4081, 4204. 4392, 4555, 4843, 5231. 
nomen [Y hipments, 2391. 
otton shipments, 
Goveramantavenst ships. — 3990. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTE: 
McLELLAN, MARGARET M., 8 pension (sce bill H. R. 20286). 


NOMARON GRECE O., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


McMAINS, ANDREW, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20315). 
McMANNIMAN, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 20460). 
McMANNIS, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20616). 


McMANUS, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 7346, 
20562*). 


McMILLER, MARTHA J., pension (see bills H. R. 15586, 21037*). 

McMILLIAN, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19562). 

MCNAMEE, JOHN F., letter favoring the so-called Government ship- 
purchase bill, 5. 

McNAUGHT, ALICE S. C., increase pension (see bills S. 7453, 7509*). 

MENEE ALCON J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16656, 


MCHEILE, teen B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19678, 

McNICOL, EMELIA, pension (see bill H. R. 21396). 

McNULTY, MICHAEL, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
133), 2298. . 

McOMBER, ANNA MARY, increase pension (see bills S. 6642, 7213*). 

McPHAIL, JASPER, increase pension (see bills S. 6830, 7213*). 

ene, H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18413, 


McPHERSON, KANS, donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 
S. 5495*). 


McPHERSON, MARY E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
853), 2830. 


MCQUEEN, SARAH, pension (see bill H. R. 19530). 


McQUILLEN, THOMAS J. ALIAS THOMAS J. JONES, increase pen- 
bien (sce bilis H. k. 8894, 20043*). pe 


NeW Eigen is ALIAS GALLAGHAN, relief (see bill H. R. 


MADDEN, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 21395). 


MADDEN, br ey B. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 
Appointed jer 5429, 
Amendments offered by 
Army a raura Han m 2135. 
Post Office appro riation bill, 818. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
American merchant marine: to appoint cómmission to report 
measures for development of (see II. J. Res. 428), 4165. 
Arts, sclences, and in Tyros to gn for entry under bond 
of exhibits of (see bill H. R. 213 5), 2982. 
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MADDEN—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b; by 
eee 20801. 20802 55 1380. Railway Co.: for relief (see bills 
n Isaac M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21371), 
Reece, aes 3 M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21370), 3446. 
Petitions and pap presen 8 5 à 
> Citizens and individuals, 1908 3154. 3617. 
Societies — associations, 1814, 5529. 
Remarks by, o 
Agricultural 50, prp ration bill, 2198, 2199, 2200, 2263, 2204, 
Forest. Service, 2349, 2200, 2351, 2332. 
road building, 2495, 249 
Commerce with bell gerents, 44 29, 4430. 
Committee on Expenditures, 3158 
D és 5 appropriation bill board of education, 
5 
District of Columbia half-and-half system: joint committee to 
consider, 4860, 4864. 
vernment merchant marine, 3892. 
Great Falls water power, 197. 
E exclusion, 979. 1128, 1129, 113: 
Indian appropriation DLL Mississippi . e 1207, 1298. 


rohibitior 300. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2884, 2885. 
torpedoes, 2769. 
New London, Conn., harbor improvement, 1638. 
Political subjects (Appendix 
Postal employees’ salaries (Appendix, 845). 
Post Office appropriation bill, 760, 766, p 711. 772, 777. 
assistant postmasters 666, 667 070. 
new legislation in 300, 402, 403, 6401. 
mall boxes 818, $19, 
rural mail carriers, 826, 
salaries of 2 732. 
Presidential elections, 3505. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 197, 1700. 
Chicago, III., breakwater, 1894, 1895. 
Sale of fur-seal skins, 2962. 
Steubenville, Ohio, court, 270. 
Stevens, Fred C.;: tribute to, 5528. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—Alaska railroads, 3683. 
Arlington D amphitheater, 3601, 
budget system, 3588. 
ocean freight rates, 3515. 
private hos ptis, 3605, 2606, 3607 
ponte buildi: 3208, 3209, 2210. 3430. 
widow of Jas ice Lurton, 4413. 
Woman suffrage, 1445, 
Reports made by, from 
Joint Committee on Federal Ald in the Construction of Post 
Roads (H. Doc. 1510), 2032, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


MADIGAN, DANIEL, pension (see bills H. R. 15344, 21218*). 


MADISON, WIS., estimate of ap ppro! pe iation for m of buildings for 
Government officials at (H c. 1580), 3445. 


8 WILLIAM A. report of Court of Claims on claim of estate 
f (S. Doc. 824), 


MAGAZINES, amendment He "cA to deny use of the mails to maga- 
zines advertising sale or gift of 3 the manufacture and 
sale of which are prohibited by law, 3 


MAGERS, JAMES W., pension (sce bills S, 2127, 6980*). 
MAGILL, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18386, 20562*). 
MAGOFFIN, ALBERT E., increase pension (see bills S. 6501, 7213*). 


MAGUIRE, JOHN A. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Beet Francis M.: to increase pension (sce bill H. R. 21002), 


to increase pension (see bill II. R. 20553), 


Streets, Aaron: 


Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens and ind! $50, 


tizens an ividuals, 1 1738. 1999, 2366, 2433. 2773, 
4080; opt, 13997. 3617, 3693, 3764, 3925, 3081, 4079, 4100, 
522 


Societies and associations, 2082, 2204, 2928, 4342, 
State im er 3616. 
Remarks by, o 
Six years js Congress 8 712). 
Votes of, See YEA-AND-NaY V 
MA RES F. (a e from Connecticut). 


4802, 5227. 


Amendments offered by, 
River and harbor e pu 1635. 
Bills and UAE resolutions introduced b 
Dem 9 25 , Charles C.: to pension S bills II. R. 21173, 21193), 
7 
Gibbone, Emma: to increase pension (see bill IT. R. 20217), 430. 
Potten, and p resented by, fro 
UPS and individuals, 381, 488. 619, 961, 1486, 1533, 1598. 
de M ie , 1999, 2082, 2204, 2271, 2433, 2537, 2713, 2829, 
* 
Societies and a 3881. A 432. 738, 900, 1009, 1154, 1480, 1814, 
2531, 2983, 3081 7, 3517, 3838, 5058. 
Remarks by, on 
New London, Conn., harbor improvement, 1635, 1636, 1637, 1639. 
River and harbor aj )propriation bill, 1663. 
"Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MAHAN, ELLEN LYLE, increase pension (see bill S. 7062). 
MAHAN, LEONARD H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 668), 489. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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MAHAR, ARTHUR, increase pension (sce bills 8. 7363, 7598*). 
MAHER, Damen to, (a Representative from New York). 


4 pointed on 1 committee, 11, 137. 
Amendments offered by, 
Navy 8 E nee 
8 and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 13 


Societies and associations, 432, 961, 2366, 3925, 3981. 
Remarks by, on 


Navy 88 bill—ship building in navy yards, 3145. 
Votes of. -AND-NaY VOTES. 
MABNOREN NUNC GRE and for purpose of demonstration farm 
o (see 
Bill Na. certain uae ‘to board of education of (see bill S. 


MAHON, sie increase pension (see bill H. R. 20164). 

MAHONEY, LYDIA, papers withdrawn in House, 4630, 

MAHONEY, PHILAMENA B., pension (see bills S. 5196, 6980*). 

MAHONEY, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17552, 21037*). 

MAIL SERVICE. See POSTAL SERVICE. 

MAILE, JOHN L., relief (see blll H. R. 13029*). 

MAIN, DANIEL M., relief (see bill H. R. 21597). 

MAIN, ISABELL, pension (see bill S. 6803), 

MAINE, address delivered by Gov. William T. Haines on subject of 
prohibition in, 1745. 


MAINE California," address delivered by Representative Kahn, of 
in commemoration of the Anzing of (Appendix, 


MAINE fo RAILROAD Co., relief (see bill S. 7210). 
MALAMBO FIRE CLAIMS, See PANAMA. 

MALARIA, paper on subject of prevention and cure of, referred, 5103. 
Ma gt 518). 2838. report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 


MALTBY BUILDING, remarks in Senate relative to use of, 4599. 
MAMMALS, See NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS AND MAMMALS. 
“MAN BEHIND THE PLOW,” verses by S. E. Kizer entitled, 2535. 
MANAHAN, AMER (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Wheat and flour: for appoliitment, of joint cone to investi- 


Bis fluctuations and control of price of (see H. J. Res. 411), 


Remarks vie 
7 tural appropriation bill—marketing of grain, 2514, 2525, 


3 seamen, 4646, 4647. 
Grain and cotton warehouses, 463. 
max 318) aS message, 3035, 3036, 3037, 3059. (Appen- 
X, 
Navy a ppropriation bill, 2734. 
Votes of. ‘ee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MANABBA I TAn donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 
ə . 


MANCHESTER, JEROME S., increase pension (see bill S. 7691). 


MANCHESTER, N. H., increase appropriation for public building at 
(see bill H. R. 18505*). 


MEIDAN i eia COUNTRY CLUB, sell certain land to (see bill 
. 5254*). 


MANDERSON, REBECKAH S., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 823), 2835. 


MANDLER, HENRY, increase pension (see bill S. 7170). 


MANHEIM, PA., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


MANET ODE H donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


MANLEY, CHARLES O., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20166). 
MANLEY, CHARLOTTE S., increase pension (see bills S. 6591, 7402*). 
MANLEY, WILLIAM, pension (see bill S. 7400). 
MANN, CATHARINE, pension (see bills H. R. 4795, 21037*). 
MANN, JAMES R. (a Representative from Illinois). 
‘Attended, 10. 
Appointed on committee to wait on President, 11, 26, 5519. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Appointed teller, 57, d» 2881, 3479, 3921, 5491. 
Amendments offered by, t 
. tame: joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) to pro- 
t 
Dip lomatic and Consular . bill, 4160. 
Georgia: bill (H. R. 178 ‘or appointment of additional dis- 
trict judge for southern district of, 73. 
Navy appropriation bill 2881, 2913, 2914, 2924. 
Rivers and harbors appropriation bf pill, 1888, 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 3440. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Pontre nnna: to discontinue printing of certain (see H. J. Res. 
Tarif board : to create (see bill H. R. 20342), 736. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 8905. 
District of Columbia: to recommit bill (n. E 1710) to probibit 
intermarriage of whites and negroes in, 1367. 
Speaker: tendering thanks of House to (see II. Res. 753), 5520. 
Tariff board: directing Committee on Ways and Means to re 
bill creating (see H. Res. 688, 689, 699, 700), 783, 899, 11825. 


Petitions and p gp a resented by, fro 
Citizens an viduals, 125, 3446, 5227. 5496. 
Societles ane associations, 125, 784. 1486, 5227. 
Remarks by, o 
Abernethy, M S.: decoration for, 3522. 
Additional district “judge in Georgia, 71, 73. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 
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MANN—Continued. 
Rema 


rks by, on 
1 appro EA bill, 2197, 2198, 2199, 2200, 2236, 
7. Dos], 2252, 2258, 2259, 2263, 2353, 2304, 2360, 

2301. 2362, 2303" 2493, 2494, 2533. - 

amendments to, 

i demonstration, work, 2490 2247 

ump-sum appropr ion: . | 
marketing ain, 2524, 2525. 

— rpral 68. 


— 
Aids to na tion—Lighthouse Senee 2426, 2427. 
Alaska school lands, 4543, 4544, 5487. 
American M EL Arts and Letters, 3826. 
American men 28 
American ors, 4650. 
Appeals to Supreme Cont 211, 218. 
Appropriations, 3157, 
Army appro riation vill 2103, 2104, 2109, 2110, 2111, 2112, 
113, 2114, 2115, 2110, 2117, 2119, 2120, 2121, 2122. 
2123, 2184, 2135. 
aviation service, 2107, 2108. 
Army e predia eh 
Assistant st t inspectors, 2979, 2980, 
Attendance of Members, 
Austin, 2 Elliot: deos of, 4308. 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 4249. 
Bartlett, Mr.: retirement of, 5490. 
Blake, William J.: relief of, 3527. 
Bremner, Helen L.: pa ent to, 400, 
Business of Con „ 2048, 
Calumet River, III., channel, 2425. 
Carlisle, Pa., t office 3817. 
Change’ of erence, 757. 
Claims between United States and Ser as 943, 944, 945. 
Clark, Charles M.: relief o 21. 
Clerks to committees 25, 2 x 
Coast and Geodetic Surve: vessels, 3814. 
Committee on Claims, 3531, 3532. 
Committee on Indian Affairs: retiring members of, 1319. 
Condemned cannon, 5198. 
Consideration of appropriation bills, 1645. 
Consular and trade reports, 56, 57. 
Contracts under reclamation act, 449. 
Coosa River, Ala., island, 2794. 
Correction of Record, 2741, 3795. 
Crater Lake National Park revenues, 3821, 
Davis, Joe: relief of, 35 
Death on the high seas, 284 1069, 
Deficiency „ bin es ird; 4785, 4786, 4800, 


tamitics of deceased Members, 4882. 
House post office, 4884. 
Indian depredation claims, 4886. 
reviser of United States Statutes, 4883. 
Diplomatic and RAE pedem, bill, 4210, 4217, 4218, 
4219, 422 yu 4867. 
Consular SÉ. 4213, 
Panama Exposi ition, 12185 p 4232. 
Waterways Commission, 6. 
sposal of Army overcoats, 5510. 
District of Columbia 65857 180 bill, 121, 122, 123, 148, 152, 
153, 155, 156, 
allinger Hospital, 7008 
District of Columbia 1 — 1358, 1389, 1360, 1361. 
onore 5 8 half-and-half system, 143, 4851, 4852, 
District of ‘Columbia real estate assessment, 1371. 
Drake, Lyman D., jr.: relief of, 3529. 
Exchange of lands with North Dakota, 5472. 
Extra pay to employees, 5488. 
Farm mortgages, 2181, 2182. 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 483. 
Ford, Clyde S.: decoration for, 942. 
Foreign relations Japan and China, 4054. 
Fort Assinnibolne tary Reservation, 2795, 2796, 2799, 2800. 
Fortifications appropriation bre 4240, 4422, 4423. 
Emery gun carriage, 4 
Free transportation for olicemen and firemen, 2793. 
Georgia district judge 4525, 4531, 4536, 4531. 
Gorman, James F.: relief of, 3521. 
Government merchant marine, vies nM . 3922, 3923. 
conference report, 5201, 5202, 520 
Grading of grain, 953. 
Grand Junction Colo. water supply, 3810, 3811, 3813. 
Habit-forming s, 99. 
Healy, John: relie of, 3523, 3524. 
Henry, A. J.: relief of, 3521, 3522. 
Immigraticn, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1131. 
Belgian immigrants, 1143. 
Negro exclusion, 1137. 
veto message, 2482, 2483. 
Im Tis 1788 of foreign service, 1779, 1780, 1782, 1783, 1784, 
Indian ‘appropriation bill, 875, 876, 878, 879, 880, 882, 883, 885, 
889, 890 


"891, 893, 894, 895, 890, 897, 898, 

992, 995, 1000 , 1002, 1004, 1008. 

118b, 1151, 1192, 3193; 1196, 1197, 1108, 1204, 1206, 
2 1 11. 1303. 1305, 1307, 1308, 


1309, 1312; 1214, 1317. 1318, 1319. 

Mississippi Choctaws, 1299. 

Indian depredation claims, 935, 936, S 938. 

Interior Department building, 3427, 342 

International Congress of Education, 3800, 2519. 

International Engineering cons, 940. 

Investigation of predaceous fis 

Landram, Louis: relief of, 3528, TOR 

Leaves of absence, 33. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial 7 ZI 303, 30 bil 226, 227, 

228, 229, 234, 235, 241, 2 304, 306, 307, 

308, 309, 310, 312, 317, 4444, 444 

census of agriculture, 318, 319, 324, 321, 357. 

cotton situation, 240. 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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MANN—Continued, 
Remarks by, on 
tive, executive, 2 judicial appropriation bill—Federal 


reserve 

Indian Office, 307, 308. 

mileage, 235, 236, 4789. 

Panama Canal celebration, 4790, 4794. 
surveyor general's offices, 314, 815. 

Legislative journals in mail, 3804. 

fe Savin erick H.: intment of, 5489, 54 
i Sina Service, 19 , 1956, 1957, 1958, 2959, 1908, 1975, 
Iyman County. S. Dak. 


m — 940, 941. 
Kay, Peter: relief of, 3533 
Maile, John L.: relief of, 3523. 
Malambo fire claims, 
Mexican situation, 479, 656, 657. 
rod Academy Suit bill 4239. 
1 River b 449, 
ohn T.: memorial et to, 3805, 3806. 
Motion to suspend rules—child pu 8 
National prohibition, 530, 531, 609, 611 612, 2 614, 615. 
Navy appropriation Dill, 2743, 46, 2749, 2750, 
2754, 24887 2758, 2759, 2163, hel, 2770, 2877, 
2883, 2884, 2886, 2809, 2900, 2915, 2916, 2920, 2921, 
2923, 2024, Lc 225 
acronautics, ‘2875, 
battleships, 3133, S134. 3136. 
conterence report, 5216 
— plucking board, 2907, 008, 2913, 2914, 2915, 2910. 
purchase of materi als, 3 
New Mexico mineral springs, 4455 4440. 
New York City assay pw 932. 
Oil or gas lands, 934, 
Order of business, 627, 628, 2989. 
Panama Canal opening, 3469, ae 
Passenger-carrying vehicles, 484, 
Plymouth, Mass., „publie buildi: 5. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 32 
Pension appropriation bill-—foreign pensioners, 4066. 
Political su 8 WO 2189, 2190. 
speech of President, 15. 1584. 
Post Office 770.7727 77257 bill, 734 0 ied 103, 764, 766, 769, 
712, 118, 478, 817 
E on, 671, 4672 
conference report on, 5526. 
mail porer 5- » 428. 
new ation In, 
railway mail pay, 776, 778 T. hend 181. 
salaries of postmasters, 121, 1 
Prevention of le| ur 8 15. 
Protection of neutrality, 5486. 
rotection of new y 
Provisional certificates of registry of vessels abroad, 2963, 2904. 


Public buildi 5461, 5463, 54 
Publie Health Service, 2407, 2408, 2411, 2412, 2413, 2414, 2422, 


802, 280: 
Purchase of interned ships—State Department, 2805. 
Jua of order, 4070. 
— 2 e oR 3 5450. 

way locomotives, 
Reesch, Lillie M.: services of, 5488, 5489. 
Retirement of Civil 91.5 eterans, 5484, 5485. 

e 
River and harbor, z 55 bill, 196, 1654, 1655, 1657, 1709, 
Calumet River channel 
Repeal of penalties on forei wulle s ships, 2971, 2972. 
Revenue d eam: death of, 2780 
n, m: de 

Rocky Mountain National Park, 1802, 1805, 1806. 
St. Louis, Mo., subtreasury building, ORE: 3454. 
St. Petersburg, Fla., public, building, 1774, 1110. 
Sale of fur-seal skins, : 
Pri = I 14 — services PX 832. 

aker of House, 

Standard barrel for fruits, 1088, a 


Movs, 


Standard box for apples, 1580 0. 

Steubenville, Ohio, curt, 269 272 273, 274, 278. 

Sundry civ vii homeatoade, En 199 85 3455, 3456, 3457, 8458 
wil appropriation x 

undry cs Pod, 3403, 3475, 3479, 3480, 8481, 3501, 
2368. 2309. 3510, 3300, 1155 3618. 3610, 3864, 3665. 
3675. 8092, 3753, 3755, 3757. 


Alaska railroads, 3087. 

Arlington memorial . 8599. 

Bureau of Engraving and rinting, 3444, 3448, 
3455, 3456. 

Bureau of Mines, pete 

Coast Guard, 3441, 3442. 

customs service, 3162, 3463, 3405 

— ——— estimates and a propriations, 1655, 5400 

Lighthouse Service, 

lump-sum appropriations, 3463. 

municipal hospital, 3608. 

oleomargarine frauds, 3 3462, 

a ae Canal equipment, give: 8756. 

ger-carrying vehicles, B4 4s, 8449, , 8452, 3400. 


physical laines 3210, 3480, 9431. 3438, 3440, 3441. 
th Service, 3478, 3479. j 
. A ts, 4. 


T 
Revolutionary War n 4412. 
—— Secret Service, 3457, 3460 
valuation of railroa 4413. 
white-slave cases, 37: 
no" of Justice Lurton, 4412, 4413, 
Supervising s reri in ‘or, 2913. 
` Tarif c 55 189, 2 
Tate, Clifford Hil ebrandt: relief of, 3520. 
Taylor efficlency system, 
Tennessee River bridge, 945, 946. 


3449, 


Remarks by, on. 
Tennessee State pee 2192. 
‘Texas oyster beds su 3970, M 3979. 
Treasury deficit, 3133, 13. 4134 
Treatment of leprosy, 464. 454 
Unanimous Consent Cal 


Woman suffrage, 1 142. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 

MANN, NANNIE A., pension (see bills H. R. 17130, 19545*), 
MANNING, FRANK J., relief (see bill S. 7557). 
MANNING, MATILDA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20964). 
MANNING, SUSAN E., increase pension (see bills S. 6870, 7213*). 
MANSFIELD, JOHANNA, increase pension (see bills S. 5776, 7213*). 
NAH PHILIP, letters relative to opposition of the New York 

5 77 8 5 of Commerce to the Government ship-purchase bill, 


MAO, FRANK L., pension (see bill H. R. 19544). 
MAPES, AMY, pension (see bill S. 6912). 
MAPES, CARL E. (a Representati hi 
Attended, E ¢ p ve from Michigan). 
Appointed. teller, AU 
menta offered by, 
8 appro tiation bill—rural credits, 5047. 
service: bill (S: 5614) for Improvement of, 1784. 
Bills oe joint resolutions introduced by 
Sages Roper: providing for appeals rm (see bill H. R. 20847), 


Cram, James: to A pension (see bill 20581). 1008. 
Gustin, Francis M: x ne (see bill H. EUR 292. 
Haner, John M.: for p^ f (see bill H. R. 2007 2. 

Odell, Jennie S.; to increase pension (see bill H. R. 4), 292. 
Owen, Thomas J.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20172), 


319. 
prr ws Francis: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19875), 


6 
Taylor, Maria A.: to pennon ame bill H. R. 20170), 379. 
Wells, Susannah : ux bill H. R. 20171), 379. 
Whitney, Oscar N.: for "relier (see bill H. R. 20076), 292. 
Petitions and papers presen dir 
Citizens and individuals, ŝi, "132, 1094, 1381, 1080, 1735, 
2204, 2537, 2928. 3440, 


Societies and nssociations, 981. 1814. 
Remarks by. 
Agricultural pog bill—rural credits, 
. of foreign service, 1779, 1780, ‘vise, ‘1783, 1784, 


Envere pension bells, 1275. 
t Ste. Marie Canal, 1881. 
Voter’ an See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
MAPES, JACOB, Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20708). 
MAPS. See HYDROGRAPHIC Maps, 
MARBAUGH, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19560). 
MARBLE, GEORGE W., editorial relating to, 757. 
MARE ISLAND, CAL., amendment in Senate mane to appropriation 
for marine barracks at navy yard at, 4204 
MARGON, WILLIAM F., increase pension (see bin 8. 7221). 
MARIA (brig), report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (II. 
Doc. 1512) T. 


MARIE THOMAS (steamer), relief of owners of (see bill H. R. 21124). 
MARINE DAD 20420). members competing with civilian labor (see 


MARINE CORPS, amendment in Senate relative to appointment of 
additional officers in, 4204. 
Bill to transfer certain "aw eR. officers from retired list to 


active list of (see bill H. R 
of personnel ‘of (see bill H. R. 21329). 


Bill to increase efficien: 
Bil providing for free interstate transpor ation of enlisted men 
own expense (see bill 


when on leave and trayeling at the: 
H. R. 21398). 

MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, memorial rela- 
tive to employment of foreigners as watch olüicers on Ameri- 
can merchant vessels (Appendix, 626). 

MARION, ILL., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*)., 


MARION, — donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
‘(see ill S, 5495*). 


MARION, N. e erect publie building nt (see bill H. R. 14996*). 
MARION, VA., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 5495*). 


Mx CANAL CO. OF NICARAGUA, annual report of (H. Docs, 
266, 1327), 14, 75, 80, 123. 


MARITIME Ae e sea relatin 1 i to A. K of actions for death on 


MARKETING COMMISSION. See NATIONAL MARKETING COMMISSION, 


MARKETING OF r PRODUCTS, article by Peter Radford on 
subject of, 4512. 


MARKLAND, GEORGE W. increase pension (see bills S. 6817, 7366 %. 
MARKLE, AARON, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18035, 19545*). 
MARKLEY, LOVINA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20045). 
MARKS, CHARLES E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20275). 
MARKS, HARRIET M., increase pension (see bills S. 5672, 7402*). 
MARKS, JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 21438). 

MARKS, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20269). 
MARED TEC. 381853. appropriation for public building at (see bill 


MARLING, JACOB P., pension (see bills H. R. 19193, 21089*). 


The: indicates bills. acted. upon, See: History of Bills,” 
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MARRIAGES, See also DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
Bill » 8 intermarriage of whites and negroes (see bill 


MARSDEN, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21109). 
MARSH, OLIVER P., pension (see bill S. 7164). 

MARSH, SARAH E., pension (see bill S. 6972). 

MARSH, 1680. 2290. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


MARSHALL, LOUIS, address on subject of immigration delivered by, 


Letter relative to literacy test in proposed immigration bill, 261. 
MARSHALL, MARY H., relief (see bill H. R. 21253). 
MARSHALL, WASHINGTON G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21418). 
MARRE ELEM L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19756, 


MARSHMAN, BIRNEY, increase pension (see bill S. 7610). 
MANT. NIS F., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


MARTIN, ARTHUR W., increase pension (see bills S. 2282, 7509*). 
MARTIN, CHRISTIAN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18526, 19545*). 
pops ee le W. (a Representative from South Dakota). 


Speech on American flag delivered in New York City by (Ap- 
pendix, 455). 
Amendments offered by. 
8 appro; tation bill, 2530. 
Coast guard (S. 2 337) to create, 1971. 
Sundry civil D BACON bill, 3608. 
Bills and joint e introd 
chy is 233805 3 i a pronis use of American flag on (see bill 
Forest „ repealing section 4 of act to rovide for 
entry of agricultural lands within (see bill H. 21272), 


2827. 
MN Alonzo: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20803), 


Wells, George: to increase vro (see bill H. R. 20626), 1094. 
Petitions p papers presented 46.7 
Citizens and individuals, 3446. 
Societies a associations, 3446. 
Remarks by, o 
A aricuiturel appropriation bill, 2260, 2263, 2264, 2504. 
dairying and live stock production, 2530, 2531. 
American flag: use of 3443, 96. 
Appropriations, 3159. 3160, 3165. 
Assistant steamboat inspectors, 2978, 2979. 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium, $508, 73010 3611. 
Business conditions, 3471. 
Government merchant marine, 3914. 
Provisional certificates of re Mene Yo POP tame abroad, 2963, 2964. 
Rapid City, S. Dak., Indian 
Sale of fur-seal skins, 2 
Stock-raising homesteads, 
Sundry civi appropriation bill. 3744. 
estimated e tures and revenues, 3471, 3472, 3474. 
estimates &n x Rire EI 3580. 
55 projects, 3671. 
Reports made by, 
Committee on . and Foreign Commerce: 
Mississippi River bridge (Rept. 1458), 4888. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MARTIN, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills S. 4581, 7213*). 
MARTIN, ENOCH M., increase pension (see bill S. 7673). 

MARTIN, GEORGE, íncrease pension (see bill H. R. 21500). 

MARTIN, HARRY, pension (see bill S. 7376). 

MARTIN, HUDSON J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17293, 20562*). 
MARTIN, JACOB T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17053, 20562*). 
MARTIN, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16500, 19545*). 


MARTIN, LEWIS J. (late a i wear e from New Jersey). 
Eu Boies in House on, 3 (Appendix, 446, 543, 664. 710, 


Order in House for eulogles on, 1629. 
Resolution for eulogies on (see H. Res. 735), 3765. 


MARTIN, MERCY A., increase pension (see bill S. 7320). 
MARTIN, MURRANDIA, pension (see bills S. 6052, 6980*). 
MARTIN, NANCY A. increase pension (see bill H. R. 19851). 
MARTIN, ROBERT B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10363, 21037*). 
MARTIN, ROBERT J., increase pension (see bills S. 6508, 7402*), 
MARTIN, SALLIE A., pension (see bills H. R. 18909, 21037*). 
MANSIS N S. (a Senator from Virginia). 
tten 
45 conferee, 4020, 4392, 4447, 4694, 5100. 
Appointed on committee to wait on President, 26. 
Resolution of Sonata expressing sorrow at death of wife of (see 
S. Res. 515), gn 
Amendments 0 cred by, 
Us ea bill (H. 1. 88460) or specified, 46, 
Ai appropriation bill, 
DN e ad nt resolutions introduced by 
Sarah Rebecca (Taylor): to increase pension (see bill 


4080 17333. 1942. 
Taliaferro, William G.: to pension (see bill S. 6848), 4 
increase pension (see bill 8. 7384), 1942, 


Walker, Sophie M.: to 
to print report of (S. Doc. 965), 


Motions and resoluticns offered by 
Lines n Memorial Commission : 


Recess: for, 4121. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—artesian wells, 4514, 4515 
566690. 2100 SOR CORTIE SES bill, 5091, 5022, 5093, 5094, 5095, 5098, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


MARTIN, THOMAS 8.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Legislative 4 2008. am judicial 555 bill, 4092, 4093, 
4094, 4103, 4105, 4106, 4107, 4108, 
4109, 4110, 41 20. 4121, 4107. 4108, Aloe. 4170, 4171, 
4172, 4173, 4174, 4178, 4185. ee i 187. 
clerks ‘to committees, pon 4096, 4160. 
conference report, 4586, 4587, 4051, 4692, 4693. 
Panama Canal opening, 41 09, 4116, 411i, 4112, 4114. 
mary appropriation bill, 4612, 4613. 
ry SH d appropriation bill, 4187, 4188, 4189, 4193, 4194, 
96, 4197, 4198, 4200, 4201, 4202, 4203. 
. of parkwa. y 4908. 
Howard University, 4191, 4192. 
rrigation projects in Oregon, 4200, 4201. 
soldiers' roll of Senate, 4198. 
ares: made by, from 
ommittee of conference: 
slative, 5 and re ere appropriation bill (bill H. R. 
S. Doc. 955 


Sundry civil appropriation bill (bili H. R. 21318), 4907. 
Committee on Appropriation: 
HE appropriation pill (bill H. R. 21546; Rept. 1053), 


72005 Le 755 judicial appropriation bill (bill H. R. 
; Rep 
wh appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21318; Rept. 1000), 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MARTIN, WHIT P. (Member-elect from Louisiana). 
Interview on subject of the sugar industry given by (Appendix, 


MARTIN, WILLIAM E., pension (see bill H. R. 20238*). 
MARTINDALE, HARRIET C., pension (see bills H. R. 14507, 21037*). 
MARTINE, JAMES E. (a Senator from New Jersey). 
Attended, 
Appointed conferee, 1843. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 9, 136. 
ments offered by, t 
Immigration: bill XH. R. 6060) to regulate, 295, 789. 
Navy appropriation bill, 4709. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 2657. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
dye to prohibit employment of armed men by (see 


Am 


Frazor, Mary: to pension (see bill S. 7205), 1157. 

Jefferson, T omas : creating commission to a nre former home 
known as Monticello (see S. J. Res. 231). E 

Lindaberry, John R.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7343), 1942. 

Pensions: makin formal certain declarations for pensions on 
file in (see S. 225), 1329. 

Senate and House ‘employees’ te = AY salaries for month of March, 
1915 (see 8. J. a 45), 5 

N. to purchase 451 for public building at (see bill 

S. 7669), 3938. 


Motions and resolutions offered b 
District of Columbia excise oh: for appointment of mM 
C ET E inquire into charges against (see S. Res. 522), 
Jefferson, Thomas: to print article on, 903. 
Panama Pacific International Exposition: 
nares) committee to attend, 5362. 
Petitions and p pepas resented by, from 
individuals, 434. 1599. 4204. 
Societies ue associations, 901, 2938. 
Remarks by, 
Agricultural, appropriation bill—seed distribution, 4500, 4569, 
5 
Army appropriation . system, 4353. 
Bureau of labor sa fee 
Correction of vote, 
District of Columbia bali-and- half sys 1120. 
District of Columbia poubon 1618. 1616, 1622, 1628. 
ris anon ment of 1600. 
a pro hibition, 1628, 1743, 1744 
88 merchant marine, 2011, 2015, 2018, 2019, 3240- 
3243, 3388, 3390. 
absenteeism, 2228, 2229. 
Faneuil Hall 17 3619, 3620. 
Immigration, 51, 394, 396, 642, 643, 740, 741, 753, 754, 789, 
790, 807, 854. 
Legislative, executive, and Tet appropriation bill—travel- 
ing expenses of P 
Locomotive Mene and E io, memorial, 3772, 3773. 
Mayer, Charles A., and Clifford H. Tate: relief of, 4820, 4821. 
Navy appropriation „ report on, 5241. 
New Jersey statistics, 1617 
Norris, George W.: address by, 2306. 
Panama Canal Exposition, 4 26, 4727. 
Panama Railroad rates, 2371, 2372. 
Printing of 5 rr 
Radium rays (Appen 116). 
Rural mail a 2018. 2019. 
Safety at sea, 4805. 
South Carolina prohibition, 1628. 
Warburg, Paul M.: statement of, 3383, 3384, 
Woman suffr: p: > article on, 4500. 
osea made by, 
ommittee on Industrial Expositions: 
Government exhibit showing progress of colored race at Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition (S. J. Res. 106), 1327. 
Committee on a Buildings and Grounds: 
Jersey SEA J., old potona (bill "Hs R. 9584) 
ey Y" uum 5, Minn., old post-office building (bill hs K. 21383), 


514 
Vineland, N. J., public building site (Rept. 900), 1327. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MARVIN, MARY, pension (see bill S. 7271). 


MARY ANN (schooner), report of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
of (H. Doc. 1322), 44, 77 


See “ History of Bills.” 


for appointment of 
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MAREE EENS, donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 


MASON, DANIEL, pension (see bill H. R. 19828). 
MASON, GIDEON, pension (see bill S. 7659). 
MASON, WILLIAM S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15594, 19545*). 


MASSACHUSETTS, list showing residence of students registered in 
educatio institutions in, 21 
Memorial of legislature favoring revision of the tariff, 5060. 
EL slature favoring organization of a world gov- 
ernmern 


MASSEY, JASPER N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19891). 
MASSEY, JOSEPH J., increase pension (see ‘bill H. R. 21105). 
MASSEY, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20992). 
MASTERSON, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills 8. 6930, 7213*). 
MATANUSKA COAL, report of Secretary of Navy on tests of, 5497. 
MATHEWS, CHARLES B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20239). 
N TRAVIS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 7888, 
MATHEWS, ORION, relief (see bill S. 3509*). 

MATHIEU, DELIMA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14924, 20562*). 
MATLOCK, BENJAMIN, increase pension (see bills S. 6632, 7597“). 


ae CIS increase pension (see bills H. R. 21028, 


MATTHES, MARGARETHA, pension (see bllls S. 5984, 6981*). 
MATTHEWS, MILES, Increase pension (see bills S. 7178, 7598*). 


MAXON, S Uy art TAYLOR, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc à 


MAXON, JESSIE 3 increase pension (see bills S. 5777, 74027). 
MAY, HANNAH L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18995, 205627). 
MAY, MARGARET E., pension (see bill S. 6739). 


MAYER, LEVY, article relative to effect on business of Federal Investi- 
gations, 5412. 


MAYFIELD, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20368). 
Wan, ara ATUB, Increase pension (see bilis H. R. 19680, 


MAYS, JOHN’ S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18257, 19545*). 

MEAD, DAVID W., increase pension (see bills 8. 6215, 7213*). 

MEADE (Army rpg ody ME of Secretary of War recommending 
sale of (H. Doc. 0) 


MEADE, Bence GORDON, select site for statue of (see H. J. Res. 


MEANS, HENRY M., increase pension (see bill S. 7387). 
MEASURES. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


MEAT-INSPECTION SERVICE, letter of Secretary of Trea 
1220044 statement of number of persons employed in 


MMC W. B. increase pension (see bills H. R. 10293, 


MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE CHAPTER. 
Bec CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MEDALS OF HONOR, award to John 8. ME M DAE t 8. 7216). 
Bill to award to John O. Skinner (see b 9*). 


MEDIATION BOARD. See UNiTED STATES BOARD or 3 AND 
CONCILIATION, 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, repeal duties on (see bill 
H. R. 20826). 


MEDICAL CONGRESS. See PAN AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS, 
MEDLEY, JOHN A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20140). 
MEEK, pee HIDE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15895, 19953, 


HAM 
H. 


MEEKIN, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills S. 969, 6980*). 
MEEKS, A., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21180). 

MEGEE, GEORGE E., relief (see bills H. R. 20331, 21124). 
SS DAEBAES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20726, 


MEISSNER, ANNA M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17117, 19545*), 
MELLINGER, GEORGE W., relief (see bill S. 7511). 
MELOAN, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20050). 
MELTABARGER, JOHN G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19524). 
Wann OF CONGRESS, amendment and remarks in House dis- 
pproving of payments to families of deceased, 4882. 
Bills relating to election * Re 457. 1 1 8602 by ee rep- 
resentation (see bills S. 7 
BUM i. oes „383 use of names of 72 bills 8. 


Joint resolution for amendment to Constitution providing tor 
three-year terms for (see H. J. Res. 402). 
zont Tania to supply an identification insignia to (see H. J. 


) 

Joint resolution to refund amounts deducted from salaries of 
(see H. J. Res. 437. 

Remarks in House and statistics relative to apportionment of 
Representatives (Appendix, 266). 


Remarks in House concerning that certain Members are 
acting as — of the German Government, 267. 
Remarks in House relative to mileage of, 232, 355, 4788. 


Remarks in Senate relative to mileage of, 


4093. 
Resolution relative to pet of compensation to clerks of de- 
ceased (see H, Res. 


Resolutions to refund peut — 9 deducted from salaries 
of (see H. Con. Res. 61; H. Res. 749). 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES. See EULOGIES, 
MENA, ARK., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 


| MEYER, 


MENAUGH, JAMES, increase pension (see bills S. 7244, 7566*). 


721925 HYMELIUS, increase pension (see bills S. 6222, 


MENDENHALL, WILLIAM F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21417). 

MENTAL HYGIENE. See PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

MERANDA, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19573). 

MERCER, EMANUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15402, 20502*). 

MERCER, JACOB, pension (see bill H. R. 20454). 

MERCHANT MARINE. See COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 

MERRILL, HENRY S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18210, 19545*). 

MERRIMAC (ironclad th remarks “A eee relative to fight between 
Monitor and 1 

MERRIMAC RIVER 

of (see bill 11 R. t 15480). 


W EDWIN A., IR. T aa ge from New York). 


Death announced, 9. 
Eulogies in House ae (Appendix, 899.) 
Resolutions on death of 208. Res. 493; H. Res. 663, 697, 725), 9, 
11, 1093, 3213. 
MERRITT, REBECCA S., pension (see bills H. R. 16562, 21037*). 
MERRITT, WILLIAM, pension (see bill H. R. 20681). 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, COLO., use revenues of the 
for construction of roads and bridges (see bill H. R. 24003) 
MESSENGER, MARTHA E., increase pension (see bills S. 6456, 7566*). 
MESSER, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19612, 20562*). 
MESSICK, JOHN F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14009, 19545"). 
MESTER, WILLIAM J^ increase pension (see bills S. 7671; H. R. 
19333, 21218*). 
METHODIST UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, confirm title to cer- 
2200. at Guthrie, Okla., to (see bills S. 7544; H. R. 


eee appropriation for improvement 


METHUEN, MASS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post 
at (see bill H. R. 21316). 


METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, establish (see bill 
H. R. 20526). 


METTER, J. W., relief (see bill S. 7304). 
METZ, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill S. 7614). 
METZ, HERMAN A. (a Representative from New York), 


ded. 
ee on funeral committee, 11, 187. 
Leave of absence mnie to, 14 725 


Fenn and papers prese 
Citizens and individuals" "asi [38 MUS 4554, 5053, 


Sorte and assocíations, 
Remarks by, on 

Government m marine, 3891, 3892. 

New York e Ag — x 

Shipping ques PA 677, 4678. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
METZER, NICHOLAS, increase pension (see bills S. 6794, 7213*). 
MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS. See PENSIONS. 
MEXICO, article written by Theodore Roosevelt relative to affairs in, 


Bill providing for importation into United States of PU 

foe confiscated by Mexicans in (see bil 
te of deficie: appropriation for transporting and cari 

for 21, 2867 — soldiers and military refagees (Hi geo 

Joint resolution to investigate claims of American citizens grow- 
ing out of insu on in (see H. L4 * 414). 

Remarks in House relative to affairs in, 479. 

9 in Senate relative to affairs in, 1016, 1057, 1059, 1500, 


27 

Resolution to investigate certain a relative to all E es 
ment ot can funde to certain ited States Senators (see 

es. 

Resolution of inquiry relative to import duties collected by 
United States authorities at Vera Cruz (see S. Res. 514*). 
CHARLES A., statement relative to application for reinstate- 

ment as cadet 'at Military Academy, 4 

MEYER, GEORGE VON L., remarks in Senate concerning statements 

on subject of naval expenditures made by, 3552. 

MEYERS. DIUINO" report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 

MEYERS, WT pension (see bill S. 7361). 

| MIAMI, et memorial of board of trade relative to drainage of lands, 


MICHAELS, ELIZA J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21097). 


MICHIGAN, memorial of legislature remonstrating against passage of 
the so-called seamen's bill as applied to the Great Lakes, 1600, 


173 

Statement of the Michigan Rallroad Commission relative to the 
2-cent fare law, 34 

T platform adopted by the Republican State convention of, 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VA. referring claim = penne: Episcopal 
Church to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591*). 


nee; PA., donate condemned cannon » town of (see bill 8. 


| MIDLAND, PA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21349). 


MIEXSELL, PETER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17131, 19545*). 
MIKESELL, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20317). 
MILAM, ELLEN, increase pension (see bills S. 6182, 6980*), 
MIDBROUE EE C AN increase pension (see bilis H. R. 2845, 


MILDRAM, FRANK S., increase pension (see bill S. 7563). 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See “History of Bills." 
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MILEAGE. See also MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ; SENATO 
Amendments in Senate granting mileage 
and House, 635. 


MILES, DANIEL, pension (see bills H. R. 17337, 21089*). 
MILES, PETER L., increase pension (see bills S. 3998, 7566*). 
MILES, pi e report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


- R. 21 328*). 
Bill i to increase - number of corps of cadets at (see bill H. R. 


211 
Bill to n ined filling of vacancies at (see bill H. R. 21449). 
M nm Spee eurer competing with civilian labor 


MILITARY . — — OF UNITED STATES. 
FENSE. 


MILITARY ESTIMATES. See ARMY. 
MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. See Wan AND PREPARATIONS FOR Wan. 


u T FRIPONO: annual rej * 
military prison at Fort venworth, Kans., of tħe Pacific 
nited States military prison (H. Doe. en 1415), 329. 


MILITARY RESERVE, remarks in Senate on subject of, 120. 
MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOLS, establish (see bill H. R. 20240*). 
TIA effi of (see bill S. 6217* 
MILITIA, increase clency € * ot pete poop: 


Bill to better provide for the care and 
unserviceable uniform Kho in 


erty in SR eye vee, of (see bill S. 696: 
Bill providing for disposat o of 
hands of (see bill ed mili 
tia of State of 4 uid 
tion (see bill 8 x: 


to increase effi- 


to employees of Senate 


See NATIONAL DE- 


Memorial of Le; 
ciency of, 3767 
MILLENDER, N. E., eee (see bill S. 6735). 


MILLER, ALFRED, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
873), 2836. 


MILLER, AMON A., relief of estate (see Dill H. R. 21287). 
MILLER, ANNA, rellef (see bill H. R. 15557*). 


MILLER, CLARENCE B. (a Representative from Minnesota). 
‘Attended, 10. 


payment 


H. R. 20193) 
Philippine ium to portion of certain ae 
Pun to e —— ghting oe (see bill H. R. 20410), 1783. 
ons and rom 
Citizens and. ‘di iduals, i Ad. 
Remarks by S 
X NM lands, 5421. 


fortifications a 1 n bill—coast defenses, 4330-4333. 
Phill reg: isan, ros "4 4435, 4438, 4439. 

Government Pherehant marine, 8829 880 

* ap 0.1601. 1286. 1 


887, 888, 989, 994, 996, 
d. 1.1311. 1312, 1314, 1317, 1318, 


» Miss ssipp! Choctaws, 1260, 1261, 1262, 1296. 
Life-Saving Bere ce, EN 

Meade, George on: memorial to, 456, 458, 

Navy appropriation bill, 2751, 3130. 

Tipperary. 2894. 


Phili e islands, 

Eana River bri 1772. 3796, 4548, 4549. 
Bhoshone Indian cl ms, 37 5790. 3800. et 
'ashington's Farewell pendix, . 
Woman sufrage, 1475, 1476. * 


Reports made by, from 
ommittee on Indian Affairs: 
FADA to certain Indians in State of Washington (Rept. 1246), 


Payment of assessments on Indian allotments benefited by con- 
8 of State rural highways in Minnesota (Rept. 1519), 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 

MILLER, CLINTON, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19719). 
MILLER, DAISY E., pension (see bill H. R. 20128). 
MILLER, EDMUND P., pension (see bills H. R. 7393, 21089*). 
MILLER, ELIZA C., increase pension (see bilis H. H. 19754, 19984). 
NILLER, ERAGMUS D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18344, 


MILLER, ERNEST, increase penslon (see bilis H. R. 7941, 20643*), 

MILLER, FERNANDO, increase pension (see bill S. 7138, 7402*), 

MILLER, FRANK C., pension (see bill H. R. 19527). 

Lee O J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17486, 
5*). 


MILLER, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill S. 7385). 

MILLER, MRS. GEORGE A., relief (see bill S. 6922). 

MILLER, GEORGE O., increase pension (see bills S. 6929, 7402*). 
MILLER, HENRY, increase pension (sce bills S. 5240, 6499, 7213*). 
MILLER, HENRY B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10573, 19545*). 
MLLER HERBERT A., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 14340, 


MILLER, HERBERT C. increase pension (see bills H. R. 14647, 
21089*). 


MILLER, ISADOR, relief (see bill S. 1763*). 

MILLER, JAMES P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 12974, 21037*). 
MILLER, JAMES S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 1221, 19545*). 
MILLER, JOHANNA, pension (see bills H. R. 9405, 21037*). 


ACADEMY, annual bill making appropriations for (see bill 


rt of financial api other affairs of 


MILLER, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7009). 7 4 
MILLER, JOHN F., increase pension (see bills S. 5518, 7402*). 


nu S HENRY, increase pension (see bills H, R. 9238, 
M JOHN K., pension (see bill H. R. 20220). ^ 


fll to increase pension (see bills H. b 21307). 
MILLER, JOHN M., increase pension (see d S. 0488, 1213*). 
MILLER, LEWIS M, papers withdrawn in Senate, 3700. 
MILLER, MARTHA J., pension (see bill 8. 7386). 8 
MILLER, MARY E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18626, 19545*). 
MILLER, MATILDA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20874). 
MILLER, MOSES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 1024, 21037*). 
MILLER, RICHARD L., pension (see bills S, 1540, 6981“). 


MILL S. DAK., donate condemned cannon to ci f ill 
ER 53 e on to city of (see bill S. 


MILLER, STEPHEN J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20253). 
MILLER, WILLIAM, penson (see bills H. R. 5566, 21089*). 


MILLER, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 6393,- 6980* 
R. 17148, 20043*). 5 : ; 


MILLER, WILLIAM M., increase pension (see bills S. 6029, 7597“). 
MILLIGAN, CHARLES M., increase pension (see bills S. 6529, 6980*). 
MILLIGAN, SAVILLA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21191). 


MILLIKEN, ELIZABETH JANE, increase pension bills H. R. 
18502, 21037*). 3 zs (ve 


MILLIKEN, R. C., letter relating to rural credits (Appendix, 821). 
MILLIKIN, Mn J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 12970, 


MILLIS, are D. increase pension (see bills H. R. 18285, 


MILLS, ANSON, correspondence concerning, 252, 
MILLS, 7809.2 J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


MINER, AARON F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16599, 21037*). 


MINERAL SPRINGS. See New Mexico, 
MINES AND MINING. See also BUREAU OF MINES, 
- to authorize the cutting of timber on r on public la lands by certain 
Bilis to to establish mining —.— rimen and mine et ee stations 
(see bills S. 5588*; H. R. 15869*). 
memorials, and statistics relating to mining 
experiment and mine- 496 
Remarks in House and data relative to g 
Reports of Committee on Mines and Mini in House on bills 
relating to mining experiment and p safety stations 
Re 
ouse or on inves aru of the coal mine strike in Colorado 
(H. Doc. 1630), 
MING, MARY S., relief (see bill H. R. 21295). 
Wannen MINN., remodel public building at (see bill H. R. 


MINERT, WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bills S. 7254, 7500*). 
rporations for mining 
Correspondence, 
ety stations (Appen ). 
utilization of 
natural P and petroleum, 4986. 
(Appendix, 276). 
t of subcommittee of Committee on Mines and Mining in 
Statistics relative E po end in mines (Appendix, 355). 
Bill to change name of old post-office building at (see bill H. R. 


21383*). 

Re Sib), 2 — of War on survey of harbor at (H. Doc, 

MINNESOT. A payna assessments on certain Indian allotments in 

(see bill H. R. 25 

re to sit Hy Rs in land to board of education at Mahnomen 
(see bill R. 21317) 

a of legislature — against embargo 

n exportation —€— agricultural products, 3 53, 3546. 


Memorial of legislature relative to vention of floods in Mis- 
sissippi River Valley, 4909, = 


MINNESOTA (steamer), grant American register (see bills S. 7632*; 
H. R. 21564). 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO POWER CO., papers withdrawn in House, 


MINSTER, JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 20476). 

MINTIE, ELEANOR R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
152), 2299. 

MISNER, RACHEL, increase pension (see bil] H. R. 20233). 

MISSION OF SAN JOSE DE TUMACACORI, See ARIZONA. 

MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. Sce INDIANS. 


MISSISSIEPI- RIO GRANDE INTERCOASTAL CANAL, memorials 
relative to improvement of, 1723. 


esset RIVER, amend act to 8 Arkansas & 5 Rail- 
Bridge & Terminal Co, to bri (see bill H. DEC 
Bill it fo, 1 Citizens’ Bridge Co. to bridge (see Mitt H. R. 


Bille making and "Bt Vincen to construct bridges on line of the 
Duluth incent State highway across (see bills 
S. 7042; ^H. R. 20244). 

= Es allow 1 Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co, to bridge (see 


R. 17907*). 
Bill to allow Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co. to bridge (see bill 
H. R. 21563*). 


Bill to extend time for 1 7 0 it 6 bridge at St. 
Louis, Mo., across (see bill H. R. 194247. 
3 a Sr n of ABL Medos to prevention of 


e EA House relative to appropriation for improvement 
of, 1720, 1889, 1898, 1902. 


MIBBIBSIPPI RIVER-BAYOU TECHE INLAND WATERWAY, re- 
mee s in House relative to appropriation for improvement of, 


aa 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER VALLEY, memorial i en. of Min- 
nesota relative to prevention of floods in. 
Memorial of r mue of Oklahoma Foire to prevention of 


in, 4909 
Memorial of Legislature of Tennessee relative to prevention of 
floods in, 4909. 
MISSOURI, memorials of legislature 8 passage of the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, 2838. 
Memorial of legislature commending Senators Stone and Reed 
for their "E of the Government ship-purchase bill. 3230. 
Memorial of legislature relative to prevention of floods in Mis- 
sissippi River, 3544. 
Remarks in House concerning elections in, 35. 
MISDOUEE RIVER, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
improvement of, 3086. 
Bill to extend time for completion of bridge by Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co. across (see bill H. R. 21121*). 
Correspondence relating to ur aer dre Dni of (Appendix, 247). 
Memorial of Legislature of South Dakota relative to construc- 
tion of bridge at Chamberlain across, 4081. 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for improvement of, 
1906. (Appendix, 152.) 
Statistics relative to traffic on, 5130. 
MISSOURI VALLEY BRIDGE & IRON CO., extend time for construc- 
tion of bridge across Missouri River by (see bill H. R. 21121*). 


MITCHAM, JOSEPH W., pension (see bill H. R. 21288). 

MITCHELL, ANNA, pension (see bill S, 7460). 

MITCHELL, IDA A., increase pension (see bills S. 1650, 7566*). 
MITCHELL, JAMES J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20297). 
MITCHELL, JOHN, article on subject of immigration written by, 1147. 


wt inion Matt J. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
ende 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Assistant appraisers of merchandise : 
H. R. 20819), 1484. 
as rs pie Theodore: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21394), 


Linen ‘thread Co.: for refund of duties to (see bill H. R. 21113), 


Madden, James: to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 
21395), 3482. 
O'Connell, Pierce: to pension (see bill H. R. 21393), 3482. 
Petitions end papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 381. 619. 
Societies and associations, 619. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MITCHELL, JOHN M., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 740), 22 


MITCHELL, STEPHEN D., increase pension (see bills S. 5878, 6980*). 
R C., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 16043, 


. 


to fix pay of (see bill 


MIX, CHARLES E., resolution in House referring claim of estate to 
Court of Claims (see H. Res, 591*). 

MIX, PARSON B., increase pension (sec bills S. 7422, 75987). 

MIXED FLOUR, repeal tax on (see bills S. 7682* ; H. n. 21453, 21540). 

Papers relating to experiments with wheat flour and mixed 

our (Appendix, 737). 

MOBILE, ALA., letter of Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
Treieht rates on certain commodities from Birmingham to, 


MOBILE ARMY. See Army, 
MOBILE MARINE DOCE CO., relief of receiver of (see bills H. R. 
15 
i e construct wagon bridge across (see bill 
R. 0345 . 


MODISETTE, J. O., relief (see bill H. R. 12780*). 
MOFFATT, ELLEN, pension (sce bill H. R. 20646). 
W L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14029, 


MONAHAN, ELLEN B., relief (see bills S. 489“; H. R. 1185*). 
MOND Atte TAN W. (a Representative from Wyoming). 
en 


Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Appi ted teller, pr 
Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural approj riation ia 2205. 
Deficiency appropriation b 4878 
Indian appropriation bill, 131 1317. 
2514, 218. executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 312, 313, 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 3615, 3673. 
ZU aed oint 2 introduced by à 
nternationa ry Farminz 2 7 TR for Government exhibit at 
(see bill H. R. 19427), 12. 
to extend invitations to other nations to send representa- 
tives to (see II. J. Res. 382), 78. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


Kammerling. Margarethe: 
19508), 13. 
Norris, J. II.: for relief (see bill II. R. 20218). 430. 
Wyoming: to exchange lands with State of (see bill H. R. 
30186). 3 
Remarks by, 
Battle P Mountain Sanitarium, 3610. 
Lernen Mus der tiq ye bill—star nm 4878, 4879. 
Washington Market Co. rentals, 487 
District of Columbia . bill, MS, 149, 150, 151, 152, 
154, 155, 150, 157, 158, 159. 
District of Columbia balf-and-half 18 143, 4860. 
El Paso & Rock Mr BANA Co., 
Enlarged homestead. 
Fort Xssinniboine Nittany 6 2797, 2798, 2799. 
Fortifications appropriation bill, 4425. 
Japan and Mexico, 4325. 4426. 
Government merchant marine, 3976, 3977. 


pa pre pit pce 
Remarks b 

b N. reREAY Colo., water supply, 3811, 3812. 
Homestead entrymen under reclamation projects, 3816. 
Indian appropriation bill, 877, 1315, 1317. 
Indian mineral lands, 453. 
International Dry Farming Congress, 2530, 2535. 
Leasing of unpatented oil or gas lan 
Legisla 5 owe and judicial appropriation bill—Indian 


of 
Jegislative reference corps, 245. 
Star route service, 309. 
surveyors general offices, 312, 313, 314. 315, 316. 
National defense—imports and revenues, 110—113. 
National prohibition, 537. 
Navy appropriation gres Tender rar 3131. 
New Mexico mineral springs, 446, 447. 
Ol « or gas lands, 935. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3220. 
Post Office appropriation bill—new le 
President and Interstate Commerce 
Presidential dictation, 4552. 
Stock-raising homesteads, 1809 
Sundry Civil appropriation bill—Arlington memorial amphi- 
theater, 3600. 
Bureau of biet Yr nd 5 3458, 3459. 
Bureau of Mines, 3 MODS 3. 
customs service, 3407. 
estimates of expenditures ane revenues, 3473, 3474. 
estimates and ral. 3090. 8586, 3587. 
Howard University, — 
Imperial Valley lands, 
ocean freight rates, 3512 73513 pu 
opening Indian reservations, ^ 5 
Panama Canal equipment, 375 
passenger-carrying vehicles. 2481. * 3460, 3461. 
pue valuation of railroads. 3492. 
pui blic buildings, 3420, 3421, 3435, 
^ublie Health Service. 3475. 
reclamation projects, 3167-3170, 3665, 3666, 3667, 3668, 
8671, 3673, 3674. 3757. 
Secret Service, 3460, 3461, 3462. 
transcontinental railroad rates, 3150, 3751. 
Validation of homestead entries, 4549, 4550, 5189. 
Woman suffrage, 1429 (Appendix, 95). 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
MONEY TRUST, remarks in House concerning, 1979-1996. 
Resolution to appoint committee to investigate influence of the 
Money Trust in the organization of the Federal reserve banks 
(see H. Res. 696). 
MONITOR (ironclad). remarks in House relative to fight between 
Merrimac and (Appendix, 251). 
MONONGAHEELA RIVER, remarks in House relative to appropriation 
for improvement" of, 0. 


MONROE Um EN report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


slation in, 418, 419. 
ommission, 3493. 


MONTAGUE. . J. (a Representative from Virginia), 
ten 
Leave of absence granted to, 3740. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Glover. James: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20004), 249. 
West Point. Va.: to erect public building at (sce bill H. R. 
19977), MB, 
Remarks by, o 
Bremner, „Robert G.: death of. E 
Commerce with belilgerents. 4429, 4430. 
Death on high seas, 285, 286, 288. 289, 1073, 1075. 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill, 4161. 
Navy appropriation bill, 3110. 
Post Office appropriation pill. 730. 
Public Health Service, 2801. 2802, 2803, 2814, 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1883, 1884, 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Mental hygiene and rural sanitation D 570 Saeed 248. 
Public Health Service (Rept. 1224). 
Suwanee River, Fla., bridge (Rept. 1403). 
Vessels for Coast and Geodetic Survey ene 34212), 1379. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
MONTANA; M ak Me to certain town sites in (see bills S. 4180*; 
nin "to repeal act relating to certain lands in (see bill S. 6202*), 
Bil for payment for certain lands within the former Flathead 
Indian Reservation in (see bill S. 6373*). 
Joint resolution reappropriating unexpended balances of appro- 
priation for Indian reclamation projects in (see H. J. Res. 


429). 
Memorial of legislature relative to construction of bridge across 
the Big Horn River, 4080, 
Memorial of legislature relative to opening the Crow Indian 
Reservation to settlement, 4080. 
Memorial of legislature favoring Appro prie ion for irrigation 
cn the Flathead Indian Reservation, 3 
Memorial of legislature for legislation 3 all desert-land 
claims made prior to Mar. 23, 1914, 4080. 
Memorial of legislature relative to postal service in certain 
localities of, 4081. 
MONTEREY, CAL. amend act 1 appropriation for improve- 
ment of harbor at (see bill H. R. 20600). 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20350). 
MONTGOMERY, HARDIN, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
oc. 115), 2299. 
MONTGOMERY, ISAAC, H. R. 11948, 
19545*). 
MONTGOMERY, LEWIS, issue land patent to (see bill 8, 7435). 


MONTGOMERY, WALTER C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19496), 


MONTICELLO (former home of Thomas Jefferson), creating commis- 
sion to acquire (see S, J. Res, 237; H. J. Hes. 390*, 418). 


increase pension (see bills 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills,” 
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MONTICUE, JESSE, increase pension (see bills S. 4341, 7213*). 
MARUMI accepting ae se George Washington Glick from State 


Co 
2 resolution 1 to aoe site for SA of George Gordon Meade 
8 relative to, 1795. 


Bills to erect 
Led: S. (see bill S. 7412). 
Jacksom, rew (see bill S. T! 
Meade, George Gordon (see H, J. es. 234*). 
Navajo Mo eer monument in Arizona (amendment), 
llam (see bill S. 7439). 
Zane, Blzebeth ¢ (see bill H, R. 1551). 


OODY, EDWIN W., increase pension (see bills S. 7446, 7598*). 

OON, EDOM G. W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17915, 19545*). 
KOON, FERNANDO W., increase pension (see bills S. 7117, 7402*), 
MOON; TOH REE A. 9 Representative from Tennessee). 


3550. 


: to pr onsen OA (see bill H. R. 19509), 


i 
Craigmiles, Pleasant M.: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 
20675), 1154. 
Motions and resolutions A ira by 
Adjourn: to, 379, 782. 
Post Office appropriation pill, 1916: authorizing consideration of 
certain new legislation in (see H. Res. 676), 248. 
Petitions and papers arie by, m 
Citizens ind P navi duals, 14, 125, 200, 293, 1278, 2204, 
Societies ane associations, 14, 43, 2778. 
Remarks by, o 
Calendar Wednesday, 735. 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; membership of, 829. 
bill, 665, 666, 758, 759, 760, 762, 763, 


Post Office o Appropriation 
767, 768, 169, 770, 771 112, 113, 114, 
776. 81 6, 817, Nt. 828, 829. 
s—— assistant postmas ters, 667, 668, 669, 670, 731. 


+ conferees, 4671, AA 
conference report on 
new — in, 3045 E 369, 370, 871, 401, 414, 415, 
416, 417, 429. 
railway ME. 7 5 5 776, 777. Giu 779, 780, 181, 782. 
resolution to cover, 5524, 552 . 5526. 
rural mail service, 8. 
salaries of ostmasters, 607, 727, 128, 730, 781. 
Printing laws, 60, 
River and harbor bi . riations, 195, 
Sundry civil appropriation bill— = publie oe ndings, 3434. 
Tennessee Rlver improvement, 18 
ier ete made by, from 
ommittee of conference: 
Post Office appropriation bill 8 5 1513), 5425, 5510. 
Committee on Mees and Post Road 
Legislative journals as second-class matter de 1290), 1734. 
ke" Office ‘appropriation bill (bill H. R, 19 ; Rept. 1219), 


Votes ar. “gee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
MOONEY, C. P. J., editorials relative to the proposed Government 
ship-purchase bill (Appendix, 
MOORE, CARO G., increase pension (see bills S. 7063, 78097). 
MOORE, CAROLINE E., pension (see bill H. R. 20740). 
MOORE, ELY, relief of estate (see S. J. Res. 207; H. J. Res. 397). 
MOORE, J. HAMPTON (a Representative from. Pennsylvania), 


Attended, 10. 
. Gelivared at the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


78 on tuner 

A ant on punere committee, 137. 
ments offered by, 

Agricultural 3 Dill, 2505. 

Diplomatic Consular appropriation bill, 4232. 

Navy appropriation bill, 31 


Ame 


River and harbor appro riation bill, 1652, 1653. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 34 49, 3452. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Bares Artemas C.: to Inerease pasion (seo bill H. R. 20486), 

3 i. to amend act to increase (see bill H. R. 

Scott, N ‘ary A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21114), 2081. 

Motions and resolutions offered 

Bureau of War Risk yi ae 
(see H. Res, 744), 444 

dd ue ), a relative to Insurance on cargo of (see 
H. Res. 743 

House of Re * to refund 5 deducted from 
salaries of Members of (see H. Res. 749), 4 : 

Peck, ter. e Curtis: to pay one month's salary to (see H. Hes. 


inquiry relative to operations of 


680), 
etitions d papers resented b 
E 18175 v individu rae 48. 1. 1486, 3081, 3446, 3483, 3537, 
Societies aay associations, 125, 1009, 1154, 1325, 1533, 1735, 
bd 1918, 2082, 2271 2537, 2740, 2829, 2928, 2983, 3081, 
BAAO 3483, 3925, "4166, 4342, j 
Rehrl be. 


Agricultural oth ropriation bill, 2246, 2248, (2249, 2256, 2258, 
220 05 2262, 2263, 2513, 2514, 2 532, 2533. 

boli obo. "2492. 

extermination of | mosquito, , 2505; 

farm-demonstration wor 

-———— Maine potatoes, 2327, 23: 8. 2329. 

plant quarantine. 2 2538, 2529. 

rural credits, 5035. 

Seed distribution, e 

Weather Bureau, 2248, 2249, 2250. 

American flag: use of, 3592, 3593, 3594, 3505, 3596. 


2506. 


MOORE—Continued, 
Remarks by, on 


American seamen T, 4648. 
Bureau of War Risk DAR 4321, 4538, 4539, 4870, 4871, 


e & Delaware Canal, 1 e 
Colquitt. O. Ba political statement ent by  CLppesdiz, 54). 
Co: — 5198, , 5200, 


Correction ot Journal, $2100 
rts, 4539, 4552. 
iliam : charges against, 4030, 4031, 4054, 4055, 4061, 


Deficiency Macr sop popriation bill, 4878. 
Delaware Ríver rovement, 1656, 2428, (Appendix, 109.) 
Delaware River 1 Appendix, dix, 221 B 
Diplomatic and x appropriation bill—Panama Canal, 
217, 4218, 4220-4222. 
Discov very of North Pole, 2756, 2787. 
District of Columbia appro riation bill, 148. 
District of Columbia laws, 
District of Columbia schools 118, 119, 159, 160. 
21, 4428, , 4539. 
rovements, dis i 

Fur-scal — 1, 2062. 
Coes merchant marine, 3890, 3891. 
Grading of grain. 950, 951. 
Immigration, 1129, 1130 1132, 1133. 

workers in 1 {Adpendix, 87). 


8075. 
1032. 
1780, 1781. 
Appendix, 82). 
appropriation bill, 305, 310, 


(Appendix, 240.) 


egro yiri 
veto 3 
Immigration confe € morte T 
Improvement of fore! 8 1 5 
Justis, Theodore: ad 
Legislative, executive, . j 


2 
Life-Saving Service, 1965. 
Meade, George 9 memorial to, 456, 457. 
Merritt, Edwin A., : death of, 3224. 
Mexican eder rns 
paced d — 534. 
Navy iu iar ill, 2743, 2744, 2740, 2750, 2751, 2753, 


bonus system in navy yards (Appendix, 315). 


8 312). 
purchase ot ma natty 3151 
Pan American bank, 3171, 31. 
Payne, Seréno E.: death of, 3222. 
Pennsylvania political EON 4071. 4072. 
Personal statement, 629, 630. 
ee pension bills, 1273, 1274. 
vislonal certificates of registry of vessels abroad, 2964, 2965, 


252866. 
Public Health Service, 
Repeat of of M 
e 


2910. 
River and 


a v cuc 3960. (Appendix, 386.) 


on foreign-built ships, 2967, 2968, 2969, 


harbor appropriation bil 1375, 1377, 1378, 18 
1642, 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1651, 1713, 1713, 1802, 1863 
1900; 1909, 1910. 


Rocky ‘Mountain National Park, 1806. 
Ryan, John A.: relief of, 3531. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—arsenal morning 3745, 3746. 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 3503, . 
deportation of 8 3746. 
mosquito pest, 3477, 3478. 
ocean freight rates, '3509, 3510, 3511, 3514. 
passenger-carrying vehicles, 3449, 3480, MON 3452, 3453. 
shipping situntion, 3466, 3467, 3468. 
Thanks of Congress, 5418. 

Traffic gets parades in District of Columbia, 1775. 

Virginia Military Institute: relief of, 5473, 5478. 

Woman suffrage, 1436. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAY VOTES. 


MOORE, 8 BASSETT, article relative to contraband of war writ- 
ten by (Appendix, 322). 

MOORE, JOHN W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Boc. 
864), 2830. 


MOORE, MARY JANE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19668, 20562*), 

MOORE, MAY C., increase pension (see bills S. 6310, 6980*), 

MOORE, ma (receiver), relief (see bills H. R. 2132T*, 
9j. 


MOORE, ROBERT L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21391). 


MOORE, THOMAS, convey thanks of Con s to (see S. J. Res. 205*), 
Bill to increase pension (see bills H. R. 15339, 21037*). 


MOORE, THOMAS A., increase pension ence bills H. R. 14686, 21037*). 
MOORE, THOMAS J., pension (see bills H. R. 16428, 21218*). 
MORAN, BRIDGET, pension (see blils H. R. 5312, 21089*). 

MORAN, „ Increase pension (see bills H. R. 17136, 


MORANG, EMILY, pension (see bills S. 5440, 6980*). 
MOREY, IDA J., increase pension (see bill S. 7737). 
MORGAN, CHARLES, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20055). 
MORGAN, CHARLES R., pension (see bill H. R. 19708), 
MORGAN, DICK T. (a Representative from Oklahoma), 
Amendmenta M reed by, 
Agricultural eee bill—rural credits, 5027, 5050. 
Indian apprepriation bill, 1309. 
Bills and joint Cea ar introduced by 
Bogert; William T.: to increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20173), 


80. 
P 4. K. 20046): . Is William J. Brasier: to pension (see 


The * indieates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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MORGAN—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bue, Boman R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20458), 


Farmers: to pura better credit facilities and lower interest 
for (see bill IT. R. 21474), 3924. 
Johnson, John W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 1 


McManniman, James: for relief (see bill H. 20460), 7 
Sherlock, George G.: to increase pension (see biu H. R. 90489), 


184. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Rural credits: declaring in favor of special session of Sixty- 
fourth Congress to consider legislation relative to (sec H. Con. 
Res. say 2193, 2202. 
Remarks by, on 
Goodwin, Forrest: death of, 4258. 
Indian appropriation bill, 1207. 1208. 
Indian trust funds, 1309. 
National prohibition, 5 
t credits, 2191, 2103, 4780-4783, 5004, 5005, 5029, 5030, 


Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

MORGAN, HELEN, increase pension (see bill S. 7462). 

MORGAN, HENRY W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16925, 

MORGAN, JOHN, pension (see bills H. R. 15780, 19545*). 

MORGAN, JOHN M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 18038, 19545*). 

MORGAN, JOHN T., allow Southern Commercial Ar er to place 
memorial tablet at Gamboa, Canal Zone, to (see S. J. Res. 
196*; H. J. Res. 403). 

MORGAN, LEWIS L. (a Representative from Louisiana). 


Attended, 

Leave of absence granted to, 2738. 
Bills and oint resolutions introduced by 

Bayou Lafourche, to survey M ooo 

Bezar, Jacob: for relief of heirs * bill H. ons 159 97. 

Brown, Sophia: for relief of estate (see bill H 2 by, 1597. 

Caldwell, James G.: to pension (see bill H. K. 2020 1), 480. 

Carruth, George Hill: to 3 as cadet in Military Academy 

(see bill H. R. 21558), 4554 

Graham, Laura A.: pension "(see bill H. R. 19693), 78. 

Hall, Maggie: to pension (see bill H. R. 19694), 78. 

P y ae Marie: for relief of estate ‘(see bill H. R. 


sing ey River, La.: to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 21562), 


Schmalz, npe to increase penslon (see bill H. R. 19695), 78. 
Remarks by, 

National “prohibition. 592. 

Woman suffrage, 1444. 
Votes of. See YeA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


MORGAN. SAMUEL M., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 


21037*). 


bill m R. 19645) 


* 
MORGAN, SILAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20583). 
MORGANTON, N. €., donate 5 cannon to city of (see bills S. 
5495*, 1124; H. R. 20736). 
MORGANTOWN, KY.. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post 
nt (see bill 8. 5495*). 
MORIARTY, MARY, increase pension (see bill S. 7714). 
MORBUS ORA (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
tended, 
Leave of absence granted to, 948. 
Bills and E gen resolutions introduced by 
Citizen soldlery: for organizing and creating an W e reserve 
and defensive force of (see bill H. R. 21508), 4 
Commerce of United States: for UU ration nan regulation of 
a corporation for promoting (see bill H. R. 21475), 
Devlin, William: for relief — = H. . 19608), 24" 
T and p "pes presented 84 Jeo 
Citizens and individuals, 4 619, 138, 1155, ies 2204, 2740, 
2829, 2928. 2929 2983, 3081, $212. 3483, 3838. 3981 
Societies and “associations, 488 619. 98. 1155, 2740, 2h29, 2928, 
2029. 2983, 3081, 3212, 3838, 3 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
MORNINGSTAR, ELMER, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 729), 2298. 


MORRELL, WALTER, increase pension (see bills S. 6702, 7402*). 
MORRELL, WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bill S. 7640). 
MORRIS, CAROLINE M., pension (see bill H. R. 19790). 


MORRIS, wb A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 808), 2836. 


ELLEN, pension (see bill H. R. 19959). 

GEORGE W., papers withdrawn in House, 834. 

THOMAS C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19464). 
MORRIS, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9875, 21037*). 
MORRISON, ANN M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17844, 20043*). 
MORRISON, CHARLES H., increase pension (see bills S. 6645, 7213*). 
MORRISON, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19735). 
MORRISON, JAMES, pension (see bill S. 7280). 

MORRISON, LOVISA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16569, 21037*). 
MORRISON, MRS. M. A., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21348). 
MORRISON, TIN A. (a Representative from Indiana). 


MORRIS, 
MORRIS, 
MORRIS, 


Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered by, t 
8 one 1 95 teame: joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) to pro- 


Bills aza gy "VM introduced by 
Constitution of United States: for amendment 2 probibit im- 
portation of liquors (see H. J. Res. 386, 389). 248, 329. 
Day, orto; to pension (see bill H. R. I J 
to increase pension (see bill R. 19880). 163. 
Hopkins, William E.: to increase pension aan bill H. R. 21149), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 
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MORRISON Continued. d 
Bills and joint resolutions 8 by 
Jacobs, Isaac: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21431), 3692. 
Members of Congress: to * unauthorized use of names of 
(we bill H. R. 21292), 29 T. 
Pyles, Margaret — ite W (see bill H. R. 20844), 1485. 
Warren, Flora B.: topenia (see bur H. R. 21150), , 2203. 
Mb veru Martha A.: to increase pension (see bill R. 20845), 
M3 George S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19881), 
Remarks b 
National ‘prohibition, 585, 612, 613. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vores. 
MORRISON, ROBERT I., increase pension (see bills S. 3759, 7566*). 
MORROW, MATILDA B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20770). 


MORROW, OHIO, donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
5495*). 


MORSE, CHARLES S., increase pension (see bills S. 6851, 7402*); 
MORSE, HESTER, increase pension (see bills S. 6354, 7213*). 
MORSE, JAY D., increase pension (see bills S. 6796, 6980*). 
MORSE, LEROY F., increase pension (see bill S, 7690). 
MORTENSEN, JAMES, pension (see bill H. R. 21410). 
MORTIMER, JOHN W., relief (see bill S. 1058*). 
MOSBY, SAMUE 

ra 5 ist A Court of Claims on claim of estate of 


MOPELEE. ae report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 
MOSES, MARIE RAUM, increase pension (see bill S. 7450). 
MOSES, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20034). 
MOSPENS, ANDREW, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14148, 21218*). 
MOSS, REM IR. (a Representative from West Virginia). 
Attended, 
Bills and peor resolutions introduced by 
Allen, Mary E.: to increase pension (see bill H R 19699), 78. 
Battin, Jerusha : to pension (see bill H. R. 20005). 
Beorn, Elizabeth: to increase pension (see bill H . 19698), 78. 
Bryan, Sarah A.: to increase pension (see bill uk R. 20001), 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20134), 


Davis, Jacob: to 3 pension (see bill H. R. 21229). 2530. 
prope Sarah tapenaina (see bill H. Ex 21023), 1813. 
Fleming, Lydia x: crease pension (see bill H. R. 19827), 


Heatherly, Lydia A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20723), 


Hoce, Oscar: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20997), 1735. 
Kreps, A. T.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 211 4). 2270. 
Overton, John P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20006), 


Shock. Alexander: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21230), 


d James A.: for relief {nee bill H. R. 20388). 737. 

Stoddard. Francis M.: to pension (see biil H. R. 21022). 

Walker, Mary L.: to pension (see bill H. R, 20870). 1533, 

Wilson, Harvey M.: to Leg ae: Lass bill H. R. 19691). 18. 
Petitions and papers presented H^ do 

Citizens p individuals, 43 19, 3154. 
Remarks by, 

District. of. orem half-and-half system, 146. 

Good roads (Appendix, 738). 

Life-Saving Service, 1960, 

National Prohibition, 601, 

President and Interstate Commerce Commission, 3488, 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


MOSS, Bees iN (a Representative from Indiana). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Davis. Wil : to increase pension (see bill m R. He 20208) 8 its 
Murphy, Austin: to increase pension (see bill H 
National farm-land banks: to establish (see bill Fi: 926080. » 


1211. 
Tarif? gar to create (see bill H. R. 20346), 736. 
Remarks i, Be 
tn 5 bill—foot-and-mouth disease, 2261, 


Agric 
ain . 2208 
fo -cholera neran, 2253, 2254, 2255, 2256. 
rural credits, 5010-5012. 
Geadin bah en gusen, 460 Pear 951. 
rading o n, 
Rural credits, 835-83 37, 869-872, 2182 (Appendix, 92). 
Votes of. See YEA- AND-NAY VOTES. 


MOTHER'S DAY ASSOCIATION, to incorporate (see bill 
16298*). 


Buck. Alexander : 
830. 


1813. 


H. R. 


MOTION PICTURES, create the Federal motion-picture commission 
(see bill H. R. 14895*). 
MOTOR BOATS. See VESSELS. 
MOTOR VEHICLES. See AUTOMOBILES. 
MOTT, ANNA, increase pension (see bills S. 6873, 7506*). 
MOTT, Attended, -= W. (a Representative from New York). 
tende 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bille — 5 joint resolutions introduced by 
Army: to increase (see b bill H. R. 21095), 2080. 
Coccaro, Anthony J.: for relief i» bill H. R. 19781), 124. 
Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and "individuals, 250. 20000. 2081, 5496. 
Societies and associations, 250, 2308, 3081, 5496. 
asy be "nos riation bill—national defense an (Appendix, 197) 
appre on —— ona . z : 
Ald» abpropria M.: record of (Appendix, 808 
Merritt, Edwin A., jr.: death of, 3223. 


See History of Bills," 
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E 
Remarks by, 0 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3218. 
Two years of Democratic rule (Appendix, 691). 
Woman suffrage (Appendix, 654). 
ces made by. from 
ommittee on Claims: 
Amato; and Libero and Michele Baranello (Rept. 


Cameron, Mrs. Joseph (Rept. A E 
Fineren, "William WP (Rept. ge 7. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTE. 

BOUL, . 19462 C., Increase T abo (see bills S. 7421, 7598* ; 

MOULTON, GEORGE T., increase pension (see bills S. 7283, 7598*). 

MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH., estimate of a rona for rent of build- 
Ing for Government officials at ü . 1580), 5. 

MOUNTJOY, ROBERT, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19763). 

MOUNT MORIAH CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LINCOLN COUNTY, KY., 
relief (see bill H. R, 21277). 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, WASH., amendment in Senate 
5 AM nppropriation for protection and improvement of, 


MOUNT STERLING, KY., report of Court of Claims ud claim of As- 
cension Protestant Episcopal Church at (S. . 633), 10. 


MOUNT UE 246, J. Y. donate condemned cannon RS elty of (see 


ii IE 


of Agriculture transmit- 


MOUNT WEATHER, VA., letter of Secreta 
value of Weather. Bureau 


ting report ‘concerning 5 I^. 
station at (H. Doc. 


MOWEN, DAVID, relief (see "MI H. R. 5049. 
ROMERE Or IA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15689, 


MOWRY, ABRAHAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18453, 21037*). 
MUDGE, ALDEN O., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20065). 
MUELLER, MARY, papers withdrawn in House, 5446. 
leen E CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10688, 
MULDOON, THOMAS F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20012). 
MULKEY, W. O. (a Representative from Alabama). 

Attended, s 

Remarks by, 

Choctko hatehog River improvement, 1711. 

Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 2778. 

Woman suffrage, 1401. 

Votes of. See YEA-ANpD-NaY VOTES, 
MULLARKEY, DELIA M., pension (see bills H. R. 18138, 21089*). 
MULLETT, MICHAEL, relief (see bill H. R. 20371). 
MULLIN, ELIZABETH J., pension (see bills S. 4856, 6980*). 
MULLINS, HENRY J., increase pension (see bill S. 7560). 
MUMA, LYDIA A., pension (see bill S. 7158). 
MUNCASTER, CHARLES H., pension (see bill H. R. 18758, 19545*). 
MUNITIONS OF WAR, See WAR AND PREPARATIONS FOR WAR, 
MUNROE, WILLIAM E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20578). 
MUNSELL, EDWIN G., AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on 
claim of (II. Doc. 1570), 3211. 

MUNSELL, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18249, 


MURDOCK, NELLIE M., rellef (see H. Res, 726*). 


MUNDO: CT (a "Representative from Kansas). 
ten 
Appointed on committee to wait on President, 20. 
Fa to on funeral vated 137. 
Call 


Burr, Jennie au 
Burr, Lucy N.: 
Elwell, Perle. 


wiligon Kane, t establish 3 station at (see Sm 
Motions and resolutions offered 


b 
Pneumatic tube s 8 o rint ve as member of commission 


to investigate 3 177. 
ce and papers presented b 
izens and individuals, 1955. 30 2083 2984. 


Societies and 9 2983, 2984, 4079. 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 3880. 
Personal statement, 5527. 
Pneumatic tube postal service (Appendix, 656). 
Woman suffrage, 1414. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
MURFREESBORO, TENN., amendment in Senate making appropria- 
Bie p^ pay cae et ims on cai 9 Church of, 636. 
rt of Court o aims on claim o rland Presbyte 
Church at (H. Doc. 1195), en 
MURPIIY, ARTHUR, pension (see deg H. R. 20765). 


W eso D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11534, 


MURPHY, AUSTIN, increase pension (ben bills = n. eed 21037*). 
MURPHY. JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. 20008* 

Bill to remove charge of desertion (see bili H. R. 90144). 
MURPHY, 1 1595 P. increase pension (see bills H. R. 4003, 19580, 


MURPHY, SARAH A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20067, 21037*). 
MURRAY, ANDREW M., increase pension (see bill H. R, 21053). 


MURBAY, meget amendment In Senate to retain on active list of 
y, 2 
MURRAY, WILLIAM E., relief (see bills S. 7459; H. R. 20422), 
MURRAY, WILLIAM H. (a Representative from Oklahoma), 
Attended, 
Appointed ‘conferee, 5182. 
inted teller, 5419. 


Oklahoma : 
H. R. 19426), 12. 
"S a, Okla.: to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 


South, Chin adian River: to allow bridge across (see bil H. R. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

Iowa Indians: to 1 tee of (see H. Res. 704), 1734. 
Petitions and papers presented by, 

Citizens and individuals, 14, vi 7200, 4 488, 962. 
Rocieties NE associations, 14, 200, 3537, 4446, 5058. 


Remarks by, 
Cabinet Officers before Congress (Appendix, 273). 
Creek Indian lands, 5419, 5420, 
Indian 8 bill, 1197, 1198, 1206, 1207, 1209, 1210, 
Mississippi Choctaws, 1299, 1300, 5443, 5444, 
trials (Appenaiz B 541). 
Ne onal prohi Hot. 9U 1. 
Reports made by, fro 
ommittee on Indian Affairs 
Creek Indian lands (Rept. t. 1326), 2432. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 
MURRELL, SAMUEL P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20336). 
MUSCLE SHOALS. See TENNESSEE RIVER. 
MUSGRAVE, JESS, pension (see bill H. R. 19783). 
ey” donate condemned cannon to city of (sce bill S. 


MUSSER, W. H., increase pension (see bill S. 6725). 

MYER, 21857. M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19207, 
MYER, MATILDA, pension (see bill H. R. 21249). 

MYER, WILHELMINA, increase pénsion (see bills S. 6554, 7509*), 
MYERS, ANDERSON, increase pension (see bill S. 6896). 

MYERS, DAVID H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 15127, 20562*), 
MYERS, FLORENCE S., pension (see bill S. 6895). 


MYERS, HENRY L. (a Senator from Montana). 
Attended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 4951, 4964, 5165. 

Excused from ves m Committee on Revolutionaty Claims, 625. 
Amendments offered by, 
Army appropriation un: 
font., S! 

Indian ap A b Dedi bill. 5070, 5088. 

Hs ion of lands of Indians of Flathead Reservation, 


irrigation of. lands of Indians of Blackfoot Reservation, 


Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 4176. 
W eivi 8 bill: public building at Billings, 
ont., 
Bills and joint P resolutions 35388 by 
Atkinson, George A nsion (ese bill S. 3 869. 


purchase of target range at Fort Mis- 


Berry, Minor: for relief see bill S. 6975), 

Billings, Mont.: to remodel public ee ‘at ne (see bm bill US 6752), 6. 
Burnstead, wae to pension (see bill S. 7 

Doran, Eliza M.: to increase pension (see bill 1004), 624. 
Tricke} ; Anna: “to pension (see bill S. 7573), 8085. 

Twin Falls, Idaho: to repeal act 


97 75 lands for reservoir 
purposes to city of (see A S z 8), 6 
Petitions and papers presented 83.435 
Citizens and individuals, 4 1325, 2300, 3547, 3927, 4081. 
Societies and associations, 5, 383, 490. 
State legislatures, 3927, 4080. 


— b 
Agr ricul tural appropriation bill—predatory animals, 4576, 4577, 


Development of water power, 1598, 1599. 
Indian appropriation i bíll—Flathead irrigation 3 t, 4927, 4928, 
4932 4934, 4926, 4937, 4939, 4942, 4965, 
4966, 4967, 4908; 4969, 5068, 5088. 
gr leases on Crow Reservation, 5119. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial approp riation bill—clerk to 
Committee on Public T amd 4111, 4178. 


clerks to committees, 

MO dU aoe — ie bill blie buildi Billi 
undry vil appropriation —publie building at n 
Mont., 4201, 12025 wine 

Water-power sites on public land, 3378, 3379. 

Reports made by, from 

ommittee of conference 

Corbett Tunnel (8. J. Res. 74), 5502. 

Enlarged homestead (bill H. R. 1698), 5060. 

Committee on Military Affairs: 

Davis, Henry J. (Rept. 1037), 4555. 

Wallace, William A ditept. 916), 1600. 

Committee on the rubi c nds: 
Agricultural entries on coal lands (Rept. 998), 

Dean, Walter (Rept. 1046), 482 

Desert-land entries (Rept. 9627 2 940. 

Development of water power {Rept 898), 1327. 

Exploration for and disposition of oo Moris oil, 
potassium, or sodium (Rept. 947), 2 

Flathead Indian Reservation lands Rept 948), 2 


3927, 


gas, 
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tinued. 
M Reporta ma made by, from 
ommittee on the Public Lands: 
Glacier National Park homestea 
Guthrie, Okla., land (Rept. 1003), 3 
Lands in New Mexico (Rept. 902), 1382. 
e sanitariums for fraternal organizations (Rept. 955), 


North Dakota experimental mo 0 2502 1047), 4821. 
Oklahoma school distriets mo hg 3 
Richardson, George (Rept. 1036), 


333 (Rept. 951), 2940. 


4 
z 
i 
Hd 
z 
8 


‘Vorzs. 
MYERS, JANE E., increase pension (see bills S. 5400, 7402*). 
MYERS, LEAH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19467). 


MYERS, MART EDITH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18212, 
MYERS, SARAH D., pension (see bill H. R. 19738). 
18472, 


MYERS, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 
19545*). 


MYRICK, HERBERT, telegram on subject of rural credits, 5324. 

MYSTIC RIVER, CONN., amendment in Senate for survey of, 1542. 

NACE, PHILIP, increase pension (see bill S. 6741). 

NACHBAR, MARY, pension (see bills H. R. 966, 21089*). 

NAEGELE, LOUIS, pension (see bills H. R. 10523, 21089*). 

NAGLEY, ROSE ANNA, increase pension (see bills S. 6897, 7213*). 

NALE, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills S. 3504, 6980*). 

NANCE, CHARLES L., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 19280, 20643*). 

NANCE, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13394, 19545*). 

NANCE, WILLIAM E., referring claim of estate to Court of Claims 
(see H. Res. 591*). 


mM 208889 MASS., establish life-saving station on (see bill 


NAON, ROMULO S., address on Log of "Rights of neutrals" de- 
livered by (8. Doc. 801), 285: 
ov . to extend asks of Congress to (see S. J. Res. 


NASH, BLANCHE F., pension (see bill S. 6950). 
NASH, PORTER E., increase pension (see bills 8. 2371, 7598*). 
NASH, THERESA B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20206, 21037*). 


NASHVILLE CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. report 
of Int erstate Commerce Commission relative to affairs of, 


NANEVILLE, ieee donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


of 182 of Claims on claim o Shri gs Methodist 
piscopal Church South, of. "(8- Doc. $21). 5 6. 

NASON, THOMAS E., increase pension (see bills H. R. jus 19545*). 
NASON, WILLIAM P., reitet (see bill H. R. 20804*). 


NASSAWADOX CREEK, RETE report of Secretary of War on survey of 
(H. Doc. 1451), 


NATCHEZ, “MISS. e aec in Senate making appropriation to pay 
claim of Protestant Orphan Asylum at, 90 
Report oi ea of Claims on claim of Protestant Orphan Asylum 


NATIO AR E EDEME [0 SCIENCES, annual report of (S. Doc. 989), 


Resolution to print annual report of (see S. Res. 563*). 


MAT ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS. 
'NAUTICS, 


5 ARCHIVES. ee written by Waldo Gifford Leland en- 
titled, referred, 436. 


Resolution, to pint. pamphlet . 2 Waldo Gifford Leland entitled 
(see S. Res. 523°; S. 


NATIONAL ARMY. Sece ARMY. 
NATIONAL A ASSOCIATION NIS UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


Report. 


See 


PLOYEES AT NAVY YARDS AND STATIONS, letter of 
Secretary of Navy transmitting scale of wages adopted by (H. 
Doc. 1435), 489, 631. 


NATIONAL BANK 
5978. to Mn 
BAXIGNAT: "BUREAU OF LABOR EXCHANGES, establish (see bill 


. . 


issue emergency currency (see bill S. 6398*). 
act relative to election of directors of (see bill S. 


RATIONAS CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 
Liquor TRAFFIC. 


NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. See CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. See also WAR AND 1 For Wan. 

ill to establish council of (see bill S. 6691). 

Bills to improve military and "mi oreet LB of United States 
(see bills H. R. 19439, 19440 

Bill making appropriation to 1 (see bill H. R. 19555). 

Bill to create reserve force ron among members of fraternal 
organizations (see bill 105; 

Bill to strengthen (see bul ut 1.210 9). 

Editorial appearing in the Louisville Courier Journal on subject 


Papers 8 to national-defense aome 0 1 Dritain, 

ustralia, and Switzerland (S. Doc. 796), 23 

Petition of University of Illinois door to, 4 

Remarks in House on subject of, 

Remarks in Senate on subject of, Mo 

Report of Committee on Naval Affairs of House on bill to estab- 
ish council of (H. Rept. 584, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), 

Resolution to investigate relative to expenditures for Army and 
Navy (see S. Res. 492) 


Bee ALCOHOLIC 


PATIOS o ee BUREAU, establish (see bills S. 77251 
NATIONAL, FARM -LAND BANKS, amendment in Senate to establish, 


Bills to establish (see bills S. 7184, 7551; H. R. 20689). 
nn tonne Dea ASSOCIATION, amendment in Senate to 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION, 1 re 0 
(S. Doc. 661), 489, 627, 631, 2355. ee N 
NATIONAL FORESTS. See Forest RESERVATIONS. 
n — 7 2 ae SOCIETY, remarks in House concerning 
Resolution of 8 relative to (see H. Res. 700). 
. 3 e on subject ot rural eredits adopted 


Test eb de 
Hig relative to the personal rural-credit bill, 


W & GUARD. Ree MILITIA. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PEOPLE, 
amendment in Senate making appropriation for erection of, 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED TOPIN TEREN annual report of 
Board of Managers of (H. Doc. 1363 
Bill granting to any person who has served i 
of United States admission to (see bill H. R. 20080 
Estimates of eee appropriation for (H. Doc. 1845), 162. 
Letter of Secretary of War trausmitting report of annual in- 
spection of the several branches of (H. Doc. 1354), 198. 


BAR RENTA HIGHWAY SYSTEM, create (see bill H. R. 
5). 


NATIONAL LAND BANK, amendment in House to create, 5027. 
NATIONAL MARKETING COMMISSION, correspondence relative to 
roposed establishment of, 2517, 2519. ? 
Jo! — „ providing for appointment of (sce H. J. Res. 


Remarks in House and correspondence relative to pro 
tablishment of ( og rere 900). TRONS e 
Statement of David Lubin 7218875 to joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
344) to appoint (Appendix, 571). 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS. See MONUMENTS. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM, purchase collection of California quartz gems 
for (see bill H. R. 21583). 


NATIONAL PARKS, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
clearing up dead and down timber now in tbe road to be con- 
structed in the Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., 3029. 
Amendment in Senate to increase s appropriation for maintenance 
of the Glacier National Park, M 
Amendment in Senate to increase Spore riation for 
ON improvement of Mount Rain ational Par 


» 248. 


n Army or Navy 


rotection 
Wash., 


929. 
Amendment in Senate pan. Pte gee for improvement of 
nif to preserve in Sullys Hill National Park, N. Dak., 3550. 
to use revenues of ME Crater Take National Park for con- 
ruetion of roads and bridges (see bill S. 2223*). 
Bill for relief of homestead. bec in the Glacier National 
Park, Mont. (see bill S. 0*). 
Bil to amend act to establish thé Glacier National Park, Mont. 
(see bill S. 5433*). 
Bil to establish 3 winery xn battle field of Guil- 
ford Court House, N. C. (see bill H. R. 21486). 
BULEO s Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cal. (see 
pur ib use revenues of the Mesa Verde National Siet Colo., 
construction of roads snd bridges (see bill H. R. 21303). 
Bill to establish the Rocky Mountain National Pork Colo. (see 


Bill to establish in Tennessee (see bill S. 6384*). 
Bill to amend act to protect birds and animals and to punish 
crimes in the Yellowstone National Park (see bill S, 6970). 
Estimate of appropriation for protection and improvement of 
Glacier National Park, Mont. (H. Doc. 1576), 
ropriation for cte and improvement of 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. (H. Doc. 1552), 2827. 
retary of Agricul ture relative to improvement of 
Sullys Hill National Park, N. Dak., 4599. 
Memorial of Legislature of California relative to elk in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, 3770. 
Statistics of areas of, 1794. 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION. See ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. ` 
NATIONAL RED CROSS. See AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, 


NA TIONAS ae CREDIT COMMISSION, create (see H. J. Res. 
NATIONAS Naat ot set aside public lands for (see bill H. R. 


MATT r COMMISSION, providing for (see S. J. Res. 


Petition favoring appointment of, 621. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
ION, annual report of (S. Doc. 988). 5229. 
nili jt amend charter (see bill H. R. 2504 * 
Resolution to print annual report of (see Res. 568“). 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, create (see bill H. R. 11749. 
NATURAL GAS, remarks in House and data relative to investigations 
concerning mining and utilization of, 4986. 
NATURALIZATION, provide for publishing name d A ET yn descrip- 
on of aliens who file petitions for (see b 
NAU, Jess] increase pension (see bill H. R. Pede 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC, letter of Secretary of NOT! transmitting sup- 
plementary report of cost of preparing, 2272 
Remarks in House relative to pay of computers in preparing 
for publication of, 304. 
NAVAJO LUMBER & TIMBER Co., relief (see bill S. 6709). 
NAVAJO NATIONAL MONUMENT, See ARIZONA, 
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NAVAJO RESERVATION. See INDIANS, E 
NAVAJO TIMBER CO., relief (see bill S. 6710). 
NAVAL DEFENSES OF UNITED STATES. See NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES BY PRINCIPAL NAVAL POWERS, sta- 
tistics relating to (Appendix, 545). 


NAVAL RECORDS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR, estimate of 
appropriation for collecting (H. Doc. 1466), 782. 


NAVY--Continued. 


Telephones: remarks in Senate and correspondence relative to 
or 4014 accounts of disbursing officers on account 
0 
Torpedo boats: See Vessels. 
Torpedoes: remarks in House and a oars relative to 
purchase and manufacture of, 
Vessels: amendment in Senate relative to plans and specifica- 
tions for four warships, 2306. 
amendment in Senate relative to value and uses of sub- 
marines in naval warfare. 


NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY, correspondence and memorials relative 


to action of Great Britain in M tad 57 25 and turpentine 
to be contraband of war, 633. 963, 1013, 

Message of President relative to, ; Shipment of naval stores to 
foreign nations (8. Doc. 799), 2 

Remarks in Senate relative to 3 for investigations 
relative to, 4521, 4597. 

Resolution of inquiry relative to shipment of American naval 
stores to foreign countries (see S. Res. 512*). 


NAVIDAD RIVER, TEX., pot of Secretary of War on survey of 


(H. Doc. 1607), 552 


NAVIGATION. See COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 
NAVY. See also MARINE Corps. 


Address delivered b. Rear Admiral Austin M. Knight concern- 
ing efficiency of, 2700, 3138. 

Amendment in Senate relative to transfer of officers from retired 
list to active list of, 4089. 

Bill to increase (see bill H. R. 19910). 

Bills to appoint & chief of naval operations (see bills H. R. 
20041, 21257*). 

Bill to strengthen (see bill H. R. 20691). 

Compilation of annual appropriation laws and nr relat- 
ing to United States and foreign navies (8. Doc. 

Letters of Secretary of Navy uro to edd of war 
plans by the General Board of, 269 

3 ud 5 Board on eee construction and naval 
policy, 

Letter of Admiral F. F. Fletcher relative to shortage of officers 
and enlisted men in, 27 

Letter of William E. Chandler relative to increase of, 2305. 

ae PY pie and statistics relative to, 1606. 5 

Remarks in Senate on subject of naval expenditures, 35 

ore D] 12s nive to expenditures from 1883 to 1914 fer (Ap- 
pendix, 

Aeronautics: amendment in Senate relative to value and uses of 
aeroplanes in naval warfare, 

letter of Secretary of Navy "ydg to, 2881. 

remarks in House on subject of, 2874. 

Ammunition: remarks in Senate and correspondence relative to 

appropriation for ior dm of plant, for manufac- 
ture of projectiles, 4 A 

Appropriations for: annual d making (see bill H 20975*). 

debate in House on bill II. cme 20975, 2601-2738 2741- 
2771, 2868-2926, 3106-315: 

debate’ in Senate on bill H. ii, 20975, 4600-4626, 4694- 


716. 
stutinties relative to, 2054, 3128. 
Armor ie iM remarks in House relative to purchase of, 
letter of Willard S. Isham relative to value of, 3125. 


Armor plate: bill to appoint board to select site at New Castle,’ 


21412 for plant for manufacture of (see bill H. R. 


bill to appoint board to select site at ingen 
for plant for manufacture of (see bill H. Re TEILT 
—— —— report of joint committee on investiga ier 'of cost px 
1620047 03 B CR : plant for — . —— of (H. 
statement of —— ‘paid to Bethlehem sere) 0 for, 5241. 
statistics relative to cost of Brot ey 
Augiliary: bills providi S un (see bills 5250*; H. R. 21440). 
Aviation service: amendment in Senate providing for increase 
of pay of officers serving in, 964. 
Bands: bill to bie members competing with civilian labor 
(see bill H. 2042 T 
Coal: report of ety of Navy on tests of Matanuska coal, 


rt of subcommittee of Committee on Naval Affairs in 
nate relative to coal-supply facilities on Atlantic 
coast south of Cape Hatteras (S. Doc. 982), 
Dental surgeons: amendment in Senate relative to appointment 
nnd pay of, 4089. 
Electrical experts: amendment in Senate to fix pay of, 2942. 
Enlisted men: amendment in Senate relative to gunnery ser- 


fran nts, 4204. 

bill providing for free interstate transportation of those 
on leave and traveling at their own expense (see bill 
H. R. 21398). 

Erpenditures for: resolution to investigate (see S. Res. 492). 

Mail lines: bill to establish between United States, South Amer- 

ica, and Europe (see bill S. 5259*). 

Mines: remarks in House relative to appropriation for, 2765. 

Officers: amendment in Senate to increase rank of certain off- 
cers upon retirement, 42 

amendment in Senate providing for increase of pay of 
officers serving in the aviation service, 964. 

bilis authorizing transfers from retired list to active 
list (see bills H. R. 20559, 20603, 20694* 

bill to extend thanks of Con s to certain former mem- 
bers of Isthmian Canal mmission (see bill H. R. 
16510*). 

remarks in Senate and correspondence relatin 
HL wp and retirements of, 4613, 4686, 4004.” 4718, 

Personnel: bill to increase efficiency of (see bill H. R. 21202). 

remarks in House on subject of, 2868, 2895. 

Smokeless powder: remarks in House relative to purchase and 

manufacture of, 2766. 
Submarines: See Vessels, 


amendment and remarks Senate relative to appro- 
priations for submarines, 4266 
amendment in House making pa tant loa for construc- 
tion of submarines, 3106. 

article by Simon Lake relating to submarine defense 
and offense, 4697. 

ao of Secretary of Navy relative to computing age of, 


letter of Bocretary. of Nav 5 to construction of 
torpedo boats 1 

letter of Admiral l'ercy Scott relative to value of sub- 
marines, 2685. 

remarks House juge to construction of torpedo- 
boat destroyers, 4744 

statistics relative to, 26077. 2715. 

Volunteer: bill to establish’ volunteer force of seamen (see Dill 

H. R. 20344). 

Yards and stations: amendment in Senate to pent 30 days' 
annual leave of absence to certain employees at, 3986. 

amendment in Senate relative to appropr ation for marine 
barracks at Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal. 

amendment in Senate making appro proprigtion — rifle range 
m UEM arms at Puget Navy Yard, Wash. 

bill maki propriation for erection and equipment of 
a shell zy nd js aT 5 at Philadelphia Navy 
Yard (nee. bill H. 19 

bill eun D pay certain SIANA of employees of (see bill S. 


estimate: of appropriation. for building slip at Norfolk 
Navy Yard refe 

letter of Secretar y of Nay 55 data relative 
to wages of employees at (H. 1435), 489, 631. 

letter o 3 of Navy — en to propo exchange 
of land at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Wash., 2885. 

— Ptr canta relative to the Charleston (S. C.) Navy 
a 

report on dredging for the oy dock at the Charleston 
Ps: C.) Navy Yard (S. Doc. 957), 4559. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, estimate of appropriation for ; payment of claims 

arising under (H. Docs. 1352, 1477), 198, 

1 cupa ue to 5 certain hydrographic maps issued by 
see es. 

Letter of „ 0 Navy tr transmitting annual report of con- 
tingent expenses of (H. Doc, 1267), 75. 

Letter of PONE of Navy transmitting report of Mare ex- 

nses of officers and employees of e oc, 1486), 1532. 

Letter of dre d of Navy transmitti ng ne 3 ive to pur- 
chase of typewriters for (II. Doc. 1269), 

Letter of Secretary of Navy transmitting 5 of documents 
received and distributed by (II. Doc. 1480), 1322. 

Letter of "herr eir of Navy transmitting Schedule of useless 
papers Mop Doc. 1612), 3982. 

Report of Jo nt Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Ex- 
— Papers relative to useless papers in (H. Rept. 1480), 


NAVY YEARBOOK, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
compiling, 3487. 

NEAL, CARRIE A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19505). 

NEAL, GEORGE te increase pension (see bills S. 7137, 7402*). 

NEAL, WALTER K., pension (see bill S. 7547). 


NEALL, FRANK L., letter relative to the shipbuilding situation in 
England, 3511. 


NEBBENBURGH, ISAAC, increase pension (see bills 8. 4615, 7402*). 
PEBESBEA construct public roads on Indian reservations in (see bill 


Bill to regulate holding United States courts in (see bill H. R. 


Memoríal of legislature on subject of irrigation in, 3544, 3540. 
Memorial of uet relative to the live-stock industry of the 
country, 5 


. GEORGE A. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, —. 


Appointed teller, 5053. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Garden City, Kans.: to increase cost of public building at (sce 
bill H, R 21067), — gi 
Petitions and papers presente 426.0848 
Citizens and individuals, 44 3483, 4166, 4680. 
Remarks by, on 
e er appro; 8. 4680. 15 mn vs credits, 5035, 5052, 5053. 
Enla homestea: 551. 
Garden City, Kans., Peer building, 5418, 
Government'merchant marine (Appendix, 516). 
Immigration—negro exclusion, 1 
veto message, 3085. 
Votes of. Bee YEa-ANp-NAY VOTES, 


i M. M. (a. Representative from West Virginia). 
ten 
Bills and joint t resolutions introduced vy, 
Army 5 to penslon (see bill H. A: „737. 


Barker, Zelia, Eva Stellla, Gertrude, Bord, È na: to pension 
(see bill H. R. 21529), 

Borman, Henry: for rel er toc bill H. R. 21250), 2739. 

Brock, Jacob: pi noe sion ua tk = 2 521000). 2 

Champ, Sarah E. on (see G 1 s 

mentung; George i: se D increase MA — il Fs 720077), 
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EIL M, Mos eau, geg 
reso ns u 
Griffin, Solomon : for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 31001), 4019. 
Hagan, Lydia Ann: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20998), 


Hill, Thomas W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19700), 78. 
Israel, J. E.: to increase oculum (see eni H. m SIR 4889. 
lon, James: to increase pension (see bill 21612), 


5. 
Long, J 2 ans is te ion (see bill H. R. 
Main, Da ICM Ge bil H. R. 202089775 5226. 
Morgan, cee! rae increase X uu s 1 7 er d bill H. R. 20593)» 1008. 


ee n e Lee: to (ace (oan 1 Ex 21880 
. E . 
ne ‘onference: to incorpo 
Seva OR Dapit 


Shroyer, Belle: to 3 — bill H. as 2 DM 

Ful H. E.: for relief (see bill H. d - 
Sycks, Lewis: to increase pension (see Y Pe 20399), 737. 
ME. George M.: to increase pension (see bill H. H. 21151), 


P abe ag Granderson : to on (see bill H. R. 21421), 3616. 

e Ons an a| present 

Citizens — E WE 43 $Y nh 125, 164, 293, 619, 1009, te 
1918, 2163, 2204, 2740, 2829, 3212, 3617, 4166, 4243, 


Societies and , associations, 2140. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAY VOTES. 


NEELY, bg oy B., excerpt from book on parliamentary law written 
Y, * 


NEFF, AUGUSTA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19022, 20643). 
NEFF, ISABELLA, increase pension (see bills S. 5778, 7213*). 
NEHALEM BAY AND RIVER, OREG., report of Secretary of War on 
survey of (H. Doc. 1455), 780. 
NEIGENFIND, LESLIE N., pension (see bills H. R. 19623, 21089 %. 
NEISTADT, HERMAN W., pension (see bill S. 6820). 
NELSON, CHARLES H., pension (see bill S. 7569). 
Bill to increase pension (see bill S. 7598*). 
NELSON, CHARLES W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20069), 
NELSON, GEORGIA, increase pension (see bill S. 7317). 
NELSON, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 6798, 6980*). 
NELSON, TO JOHN s (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
tend 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Goldsw d Jol William: to pension ue bill H. R. 20676), 1154. 
Votes of. See -AND-NAY VOTES. 
NELSON, JOSEPH, pension (see bill H. R. 19919). 
NELSON, KNUTE (a Senator from Minnesota). 
1 — — * nfe 901, 4020, 4964, 5171 
n! co : 
n inted on funeral committee, 136. 
Amoremigration® Di (H. R. 6060) to te, 81, 256, 636, 841 
mm; on : ` 
River and harbor appropriation a Wil 174 v 
Bills and joint pag saghe troduced 
Barnes, Rose: F 1942. 
Catterson, udo. E.: to increase pension me 7 8. 7232), 18242. 
Crooks, Harriett re 2 increase e (see b „ 
2 increase pension 2 Fin B. dad yore 


Hoebner, F. A.: to increase pann see bill ae 68). 81. 

Johnson, Ma Eo pension (see bill 7252), 

Mahnomen, rantin N 7 to board . E of vil- 
lage of (see biit i É 78 19), 17 


Mote NM LM e ey —— equipment of (see bill S. 

Red — — Indian 9 to establish forest reserve in 
ee. bill S. 7179), 1 

stered mail matter: e amend law relative to receipts for 


RT bill 8. 0898), 1 
Rogers, Frank H ifor rellet of heirs (see bill S. 7268), 1487. 
St. Louis River: to “to allow bridge a oe pi S. 7535), 2840. 
Torkildsen, Vilhelm: for relief (see bill 
Van Meter, John H.: to ae pension (see eln 8. 7094), 815. 
Motions and resolutions offered b 
Boston, Mass., Cham of N Oe to t report of com- 
mittee on merchant coe gon = EOM Dor. 15), 2009. 


Petitions and pa sen 
Citizens fod 1 ndi fanis t 138. 205,385, 814, 901, 1010, 
1284, 1 1, 1486, 1599, 20 4843. 
Socleties chant do 138. 294, 388, 901 2027, 3380, 
3546, x 3110, 3926, 59 Si. 
State legislatures, 3546. 


on ^ 
Bacon, Angostus tus O.: death of, 298. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 1118, 1120, 1124, 
1125, 1164, 1165, 1353, 1354, 13: 
Government | be te a 1105, 1830, 1831, 1835, 1836, 
Great Falls water power, 1355, 1356. 
Indian appropriation bill, 4919, 4920, 4921, 
Interna ocean commerce, 1832, 1833, 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 1289. 
Ocean freight rates "2877. 
Post Office ap ropriation bill—rural mail carriers, 4463. 
Railroad freight rates, 
South American trade: 183 1. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—agricultural colleges, 4192. 
Reports no by, from 
ommittee on Commerce 
"Certificates o of mspection — ri zn 1612). Rept. 1006), 3984. 
ando, Ne of en BC 
Van Bu Reds" Rage port of immediate transportation (Rept. 1063), 


2231. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Salina, Kans., district court met 955), 2940. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vor 


m 


NELSON, LUCINDA E., increase pension (see bills S. 4766, 6980*). 
NELSON, SALOME A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14735, 19545*), 
MESA, AN S., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
see Cw 8. 54952). 
dae MO., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
see bill S. $495*). 
5 FRANK, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19733). 
NESBIT, CHARLES F., mentioned, 2809. 
NESBIT, CHARLES M. AND MATTIE, report of Court of Claims on 
claim of (S. Doc. 863), 2830. P 
NESMITH, LOUISE (JONES), pension (see bill H. R. 20165). 
NETTLETON, AMMAZETTA L. pension (see bills 8. 6698, 6980*). 
NETTLETON, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills S. 5852, 6980*), 
W address delivered by Harry B. Hawes on subject of 
Address delivered by 8059 2884 S. Naón on subject of “ Rights of 
dares dellyered by William K. Taft on subject of (Appendix, 


Article" written by Archibald Henderson on subject of, 1282. 
rq CMT exportation o. arms and ammunition (see bill 
Bill to forbid the furnis hing war materials to belligerent na- 
tions (see bill 8. 6862*) 
Bill to prohibit sale of SE and ammunition for exportation 
ELI. 9 of war (see bill H. R. 19548). 
bru ox nce T ation to neutrality and contraband of war 


716), 2207. 
Joust 5 to AC int special committee to pr plans 
1 o the neutral government and control oe the seas 


(see H. P Res. 432). 
Joint resolutions to empower the President to enforce and main- 
tain the neutrality of the United States (see 8. J. Res, 244; 
H. J. Res, 439*). 
Letter written by 1 Fish in 1870 on ook of, 27880) 
Letter written by Kuno ere = subject of (Appendix, 5 
Remarks in House on subject of, 
Text of correspondence between United Bita and Great Britain 
relative to seizure of neutral vessels, 1 


ce 

Bin I c certain conveyances heretofore 'made by Central 
Pac road Co. in (see sa S. 5042*). 

Sms 2 o encourage rec 21877 jon of certain arid lands in (see bills 


Memorial of legislature fvoring appropriation for the Truckee- 
NEVADA, MỌ., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 
NEVADAVILLE, COLO., granting lands to town of (see bill S. 2518*). 
NEVIN, Io D., appoint second lieutenant in Marine Corps (see bill H. R. 


NETS donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 8. 


NEWARK, N. J. relief of Woodside Building & Loan Association of 
(see bill H. R. 19900). 

Bill for relief of Junior Order Building & Loan Association of 
(see bill H. R. 19901). 

Bill for Po ed Hilton Building & Loan Association of (see bill 


) 
Bills AD — of Twelfth Ward Building & Loan Association of 


ie R. 19903, 3 
m oe "melle of 8 Building & Loan Association of 
€ for relief of Ironbound District Building & Loan Associa- 
on of (see bill H. R. 19905). 


SENSU. BAY, N. J. remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
improvement of, 1649. 


NEWBILL, NATHANIEL T., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21178). 
NEWBURY, ANNA E., pension (see bill S. 7186). 


NEW CASTLE, DEL., N N board xo select site for naval armor 
plant àt (see bill H. R. 21412 


NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA., BERS 3 cannon to town of 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


NEWELL, ZERUAH A., increase pension (see bill S. 7367). 
NEW N CONN,, amendment in Senate for survey of harbor at, 


Estimate o of a A ETT E for continuation of public building at 
NEW JERSEY, renting an an 3 judge in district of (see bills 8. 


NEWLANDS, FRANCIS G. 85 Benator from Nevada), 


Credentials prosses 839. 
Amendments offered by 
Deficiency 8 bill: Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way 
correspo: ndence of railroad . 5098. 
Sundry civil e bill, 420 
War * —.— to 5) i pa, 5321. 
Bills and. joint 3 in trod y 
ms commerce: to Coa act to regulate (bill S. 7738), 
5 
War in Europe: to Esas foreign neutral powers to a conference 
in Washington, D. C., to consider measures for ending (see 
S. J. Res. 242), 4837. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Interstate Commerce Commission : to print decision in Five per 
cent rate case, 621. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 3 35417. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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NEWLANDS—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 

Auxiliary navy, 3566. 

Deficiency appropriation b 
porations, 5059, 5096, 5097. E 
ederal Trade Commission, 5334, 5336, 5337. 

Diplomatic and Consular n 4727, 4728. 
Government merchant marine, ^ 
emn Aon, 62. 024 
ver ation, 2 è 
mt civil appropriation bill—Truckee-Carson project, Nev., 
4202, 4203. 
War claims, 5311, 5319, 5321. 
Reports ne by. d D sto » 
ee on Inters 'ommerce : 
* ection of correspondence of common carriers (bill S. 7738), 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


37, 5059, 5133, 5244. 
NEW LEBANON, IND., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post 
at (see bil S. 5495*). 
NEW LONDON, CONN., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for improvement of harbor at, 1011. 
5 House relative to appropriation for improving harbor 
At, . 


NEWMAN, GEORGE J., increase pension (see bills S. 6427, 7212*). 
NEWMAN, WILLIAM H. (United States judge), mentioned, 4529. 


NEW MEXICO, amendment in Senate making appropriation to reim- 
burse State for moneys expended in surveys of public lands 


in, 2304. 
Bill to reimburse State for money advanced for survey of public 
lands (see bill S. 7425). 
Bill for relief of owners of the Nicolas Duran de Chaves grant 
in Valencia County (see bill S. 7488). 
Bill to acquire and Meu battle ground of battle of Apache 
Canyon in (see bill S. 7513). 
pu ER eo of mineral springs in Sierra County (see bill 
Memorial of legislature for an appropriation for suppression of 
carnivorous wild animals, 2939. 
Remarks in House relative to survey and allotment of Indian 
lands in, 875. 
NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE & VICKSBURG RAILROAD CO. 
relief (see bill H. R. 5890*). 
NEW ORLEANS, LA,, relief of Sixth District Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation of (see bili H. R. 19852). 
Bill for relief of Teutonia Loan & Bullding Co., of (see bill 
H. R. 19853 


Concurrent resolution relative to celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of battle of (see S. Con. Res. 35; H. Con, Res. 


51). 
Memorial adopted by the inland waterway committee of the 
Association of Commerce relative to the ippi-Rio Grande 
6 pe trating against the proposed 
emo; 0 of trade, remonstra ro 
* Government ship-purchase bill, 1838. * 
Resolution to p the Soil Survey of the New Orleans Area 
(see S. Res. 498). 
NEW ORLEANS MECHANICS' SOCIETY, report of Court of Claims 
on claim of receiver of (S. Doc. 901), 4909. 
NEWPORT, ME., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


NEWPORT, R. L, making appropriation for manufacture of torpedoes 


ndence of railroad cor- 


at to o station at (see bill H. R. 19441). 
Estimate of n oM EDS for rent of bull for Government 
officials at (H. . 1580), 3445. 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. donate condemned cannon to town of (see 
bill S. 5495*). 
NEW RICHMOND. WIS., donate condemned cannon to village of (see 


bill S. 5495*). 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., donate condenmed cannon to city of (see 
bil S. 5495). 


NEWS AND OBSERVER (newspaper), article on child labor appear- 
ing in, 5338. 


NEWSPAPER, amendment in Senate to deny use of the mails to news- 
papers advertising sale or gift of articles the manufacture and 
sale of which are prohibited by law, 3626. 


NEWTON, CHARLES R., increase pension (see bill S. 7285). 

NEWTON, SARAH J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19876). 

NEWTON, THOMAS, relief of estate (see blll H. R. 20959). 

MENS SO ns donate condemned cannon to village of (see bill S. 
o*). 


NEW YORK (City), pue of the Wall Street front of the assay 
office at (see bill S. 3342*). 
Bill to donate condemned cannon to Franz Seigel statue, River- 
side Drive (see bill S. 5495*). 
Remarks in House concerning commerce of (Appendix, 818). 
NEW YORK (State) statistics relating to the liquor business in, 568, 


NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, letters of Philip Manson rela- 
on 


tive to opposition to the Government ship-purchase bill 
the part of, 2461. 
Report of committee on American merchant marine in the 


oreign trade on subject of 
purchase bill, 2019. 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, 
(see H. Res. 665). 


the proposed Government ship- 


Amendment in Senate making eppropriation for i t 

mendment in nte m appro on for improvement o: 

Nortons Point and Gravesend Bay P5992. 3 

Bill for survey of Ambrose Channel in (see bill H. R. 20849). 

ix 1 Improve East River and Hell Gate in (see 
. J. Res. i 


NEW YORK INDIANS. See INDIANS. 


appoint committee to investigate | 
NEW YORK HARBOR, N. X., amendment in Senate for survey for re- 


NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, report of committee on 
d of courts to refuse to execute statutes in contravention 
e fundamental law presented at annual meeting of (S. 

Doc. 941), 3551. 


NEW YORK TIMES (newspa „ editorial relative to the posed 
MER A pfl. 2012 T = 


NEW YORK WORLD (newspaper), editorial relative to the merchant 
marine, 1158. 


NEZ PERCE INDIANS. See INDIANS, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. preservation of (see bill H. R. 16542*). 
Bill to donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 
Concurrent resolution to p for hol an international 
peace convention at (see H. Con. Res. 59). 
NIAGARA RIVER, N. Y. allow Ontario-Niagara Connecting Bridge Co. 
to bridge (see bills S. 6121*; H. R. 16640*). 
NIANTIC BAY, CONN., amendment in Senate for survey of, 1542. 
e emet relative to proposed ratification of convention 
NICARAGUA CANAL, inquiry relative to (see S. Res, 531). 
NICE, JACOB, relief (see bill S. 6941). 
NICHOLASVILLE, KY., report of Court of Claims on claim of Baptist 
Church of (S. Doc. 971), 5230. 
NICHOLLS, JOSHUA, relief of estate (see bill S. 2810*). 
NICHOLS, ALFRED, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14982, 21037*). 
NICHOLS, on M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19669, 


NICHOLS, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16597, 20562*). 
NICHOLS, W. F., grant land patent to heirs of (see bill H. R. 4266*). 
re N. B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20554, 


NICHOLSON, N. B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20554). 
NICHOLSON, NANCY J., increase pension (see bills S. 6842, 7402*). 
NICKELS, CHARLES W., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 14882, 
NICKERSON, HENRY O., increase pension (see bill II. R. 21248). 
NICKERSON, JONATHAN S, increase pension (see bills S. 1793, 


NICKERSON, JULIA C., increase pension (see bills S. 3141, 1213*). 

NICOLAS DURAN DE CHAVES GRANT, N, MEX., relief of owners 
(see bill S. 7488). 

NILSEN, HALVOR, issue land patent to (see bill H. R. 20542). 


NISSLEY, SAMUEL R., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. . 
192), 2299. š piri e 


NOAH, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9153, 21037*). 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE, letter of Secretary of State Wc mE. in- 
formation relative to distribution of (S. Doc. 626), 2, 40. 
9 I. (a Representative from California). 
en 


Bills and. joint resolutions introduced by 
Golding, Thomas J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20764), 1323. 
Soldiers’ and sailors' homes: to provide for admission of per- 
Sons who have served in Army or Navy (see bil H. R. 
Me y 1597. 
Petitions epee presented by, i- 
X DUE ano inviare, 962, 1278, 1325, 1486, 1918, 1999, 2103, 
ieties and associatio! 43, 9 14 b 
2829, 2984, 3081 5490." A 
State legislatures, 3483. 
» Lindbergh Ch les A.: statement on in ing pri costs 
„Char a m increas 
by (Appendix, 353). F M puos an 
Votea M. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
NOLAN, JOSEPH A., increase pension (see bill S, 7471). 
NOLAN, MARY M., increase pension (see bills S. 6096, 6980*). 
NOMINATIONS. See EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS, 
NOODLES. See FOODSTUFFS. 


NORFOLK, VA., estimate of appropriation for buildi li 
yard at, referred, 4265.” $ J N 
Remarks in House relative to widening of channels in harbor at, 
Remarks in House relative to appro: riation for im; 
A MM Sa orna A from Beaufort, * v EL 004. 8 

e of Secretary o ar on surve; and wat 
ufort, N. C., to (H. Doc. 1418), 1216. 8 
NORFOLK-BERKLEY BRIDGE CORPORATION, allow them to bridge 

Elizabeth River, Va. (see bills S. 6227*; H. R 18281). 


NORMAN, NANCY V., pension (see bill H. R. 21429). 
NORMENT, MAGGIE, pension (see bills S. 4207, 6981*). 
NORRIS 8 W. (a Senator from Nebraska). 
ended, 1. 
Address relating to the proposed Government ship-purcha 
delivered by, S307. po T» MEME 
ents offered by, to 
District of Columbia appropriation bill: Eastern High School 


site, 1755. 

public bathing beaches, 1692. 

Mant marine: bill (S. 6856) for Government ownership of, 
Sundry civil appropriation bill: public bathhouses and bathin 

beaches, 4089. 4196. Z 

Billa and joint resolutions introduced by 
Briley, Nelson: to Increase pension (see bill 
Edmonds, Gertrude: to pension (see bill S. diez 
Foot-and-mouth disease: to ascertain real value of stock de- 

stro; by (see bill S. 7740), 4684. 

Jenkins, John: to increase pension (see bill S. 7490), 2656. 

a William II. D.: to increase pension (see bil S. 


Mapes, Amy: to pension (see bill S. 6912), 139. 


8. ed 3380. 
7), 17. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “History of Bills.” 
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NORRIS—Continued. 

Bills_and joint resolutions introduced A 
Metzer, Nicholas: to increase pension (see bill 5 254) 17. 
Morse, Jay D.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 1. 
Nelson, John : to econ ension Kees. bill P $m 17 
Northway, Maggie S. crease pension (see bi S. 6793), 17. 
Reynolds, Prudie M.: Pay 8 pension (see bill S. 7092), 815. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Cohota, Edward D.: to with w N. A So 
Indian Jaws and tad to prin ^ 
Rules of Senate: for „ T o Amit debate n 8. Res. 

540, 549), 3087, 3574, 3630, 3766, 3781, 3996. 
ael Basin’: inqui relative to maintenance of boat and bath- 
house on (see S. Res. ger). 5059. 
Petitions and popes roe Aer | row 
Citizens and individuals, 
Societies and associations, T 808. 3840. 4510 4910. 
a 8 rlation bill, 4590. 
cultural appro on 
artesian, wells, 45 1705484 4515, 4516. 
intment of Federal 14 51 
Att rbitration tribunal, 2548, 204i tora, 2038. 
ttendance of absen oe tona; 
Caucus rule, 3848, 3849, 3851, 3852, 3853. 
as — torial on, 5338. 
ommittees o na 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1753, 1757, 1758. 
bathing beach, 1 
mq P p th at o, 
strict of Colum -an cr 
Government merchant marin 908, 1 Se 1102. 1103. 1104, 
1760, 1761, 2222, 2223. utes 
division of House amendments, ms 3033. 
filibustering, 3409, 3411, 3703). 
Great Kain wa ween power, 1355. 
mmigration, 80 
Indian a NECS tiie bill, 4822, 4823, 4824, 4825, 4837, 4903, 


4904, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—clerks to 
committees, 4100. 
Limitation of Adden bf 20 trag cir nna 4091, 4092, 
avy appropriation 21 
pred plate factory, 5237, 5238, 5242 
submarines, 4694. 
Panama Railroad Co. re report. 2272. 
Post Office appropriation pill—yilla 
Transfer of ges of belligerents, 
Reports made by 
ommittee 895 nitas 


505) 


Arp & service, 4467. 


NORRIS, 2. H., relief (i) bill H. R. 20218). 
NORRIN, JOE H., amendment in Senate making appropriation to pay, 


NORRIS, LAURA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19800). 
NORRIS, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20272). 


NORTH [ig pe TRACTION CO., allow them to bridge Tennessec 
River (see bill II. R. 17168*). 


RTH AMERICAN BIRDS AND. MAMMALS, amendment in Senate to 
iv ee appropriation for investigation of food habits of, 
30 


NORTH ag cci N. J., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 
8. 5495*) 


NORTH one audit and adjust certain claims of (see bill H, R. 
1452*). 


tter of Secretary of Interior. transmitting report of investiga- 

Letter of condition and tribal a E Indians of Robeson and 
adjoining counties of (S. Doc. 677), 962, 1490. 

3 „ for repeal of loyalty requirement in 
claims, 

Memorial o of legislature favoring passage of the so-called Govern- 
ment ship-purcbase bill, 3925. 


NORTH DAKOTA, amendment in Senate eG Je compensation of 
clerk of United States district court of, 202 
Bills to exchange lands with (see bills 8. 7648" ; H. R. 21450*). 
Memorial es legislature favoring national constitutional prohibi- 
tion, 37 
Memorial of legislature favoring the granting of certain lands P 
MN for mixed farming and stock raising in, 3768, 3813 


4203. 

Memorial of legislature relative to grant of public lands to the 
public-land States, 4238, 4265. 

Text of the absent-voters’ act of, 2185. 


` NORTH PAREM PRESS ASSOCIATION, memorial relative to print- 
ing of stamped envelopes, 1326. 


NORTH PLATTE RECLAMATION PROJECT, NEBRASKA-WYOMING, 
estimate of additional appropriation Tor (H. Doc. 1238), 40, 
Remarks in House relative to, 2608. 


NORTH Ie establish the priority of discovery of (see H. J. Res. 


MP in House relative to priority of discovery of (Appendix, 
157, 330, 658, 670, 834). 

NORTHRUP, NANCY J., increase pension (sce bills S. 2790, 7213*). 

NORTHWAY. MAGGIE S., increase pension (see bills S. 6793, 6980*). 

NORTON, ELIZABETH M., increase pension (see bills S. 7315, 7566*). 

NORTON, KANS., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19833). 

NORTON, OLIVER D., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15203, 19545*). 


The * indicates bills acted apon. 


NORTON PATRICK D. - Representative from North Dakota). 


tten 
Amendments offer ered by, 

Indian 8 R bm, 1193, 2 

Sun app propriation bill, 3422. 
Bills and-joint resolutions introduced by 

McCormick, Thomas: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21153), 


03. 
North Dakota: to exchange lands with State of (see bil H. R. 


21450), 63. 
ichael E.: to — see bill H. R. 21152), 2203. 
Petitions and papers presented by * — 

Citizens and individuals, 1456, 4 

5 3 3813, 3924, oa 


5 rie ftura l a riation bill keti f in, 2525 
cultura ro on —marketin ain, e 
= tonal marketin commission, 2518. aes 
n credits, 5007, A008 P 5032. 


Alaska school lands’ 4544, 

Alcatraz Island, 1776. 

Claims between United States and Tennessee, 944, 
Creek mana eir 5420, 


Dickinson, publie bu 1 85 3422, 3423, 3424. 
Exchange' Ay joa with Nort: Dakota, 5412. 
Immigration—veto egre P 

Indian a 5 — iso. 361 1192. 1193, 1207, 1208. 
Mem own and try Club, V 251, 3518, 

ationa 


ODIO. (Appendix, BA y 
North Dakota legislative memorial 
North Dakota unappropriated lan ds, 3813. 
Pembina, N. Dak., port of entry, 2797. 3708, 
Rural credits, 50 
St. Louis, Mo. subtreasury building, 3425. 
cep made by, from 
‘ommittee on Indian Affairs 
17720 endo: Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians' claims (Rept. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
NORTON, SUSAN E., increase pension (see bill S. 7211). 
NORTON, WARREN W., increase pension (see bills S. 3423, 7597*). 
NORTONS POINT. See New YORK HARBOR, 
NORWAY, pay indemnity to (see bill H. R. 21138). 
NORWOCD a donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


NORWOOD, W. L., pension (sce bill H. R. 19619). 

NORTHARDT, SALOME, increase pension (see bills S. 6561, 7213*). 

NOFTINGH AMT: H., donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 
d . 


NUDD, LOVINA J., increase pension (see bills S. 6260, 6980*). 
NULL, ARTHUR C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19609). 
NULL, PHILIP, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20862). 
NUNNALLY, ELDRED, relief of estate (see bill 8. 7572). 
NUNNELLEY, WILLIAM, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21593). 
NYANDO, N. RC make port of immediate transportation (see bills 8. 
6528* ; H. R. 11982*). 
NYE, ELIZABETH ADAMS, increase pension (see bill S. 7250). 
OAKLAND, CAL., increase appropriation for public building at (see 
vili H. R. 21239*). 
OAKS, CAROLINE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15886, 19545*). 
OAKS, NANCY J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21270). 
OBLISK, GEORGE W., pension (see bill H. R. 19543). 
O'BRIEN, JAMES II. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, —. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
diea “ree and p ctl presented by Te 
Societies and nssociations, 127 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
O'BRIEN, TERESA, pension (see bill H. R. 20176). 
OBSCENE git. 2075) TRE, prohibit circulation of (see bills H. R. 


4, 
Remarks in House relative to exclusion from the mails of, 817. 
OCEAN TRANSPORTATION, articles from the Boston News Bureau 
relative to vessels available for the export trade, 3699. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION RATES, regulate (sce bill S. 7600). 
Letters of Secretary of Treasury and Secretary of Commerce 
5 report concerning increase of (S. Doc. 673), 632, 


Letters of Secretary of Commerce relative to rates of the 
Holland-America Line, 3086. 

Remarks in House on subject of, 2428. 

Resolution of in Aui relative to (see S, Res. 504*). 

Resolution to a nt additional copies of letters of Secretary of 
Treasury an Pagans ^ Commerce relating to increase of 


(II. Res. 712; S. Doe. 73). 
Statistics relative to, atu 2, 2387, 2454, 2558, 2642, 2643, 2050, 


O'CONNELL, PIERCE, pension (see bill H. R. 21393). 

O'CONNOR, RODERICK, increase pension (see bills S. 7598*, 7657). 

ODELL, ELAM M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 7392, 19545*). 

ODELL, JAMES M., pension (see bill H. R. 21469). 

O'DELL, JANNIE S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20074, 21037*). 

ODESSA, WASH., donate condemned cannon to public schools at (see 
bill 8. 7687). 

O DONNEI S CATHERINE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19990, 


ONE he 33 increase pension (see bills II. R. 14020, 


O'DONNELL, JOHN F., pension (see bill H. R. 21221). 
ODUM, CLYDE, relief (sce bill H. R. 5966*). 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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OFFICE OF MARKETS AND RURAL ORGANIZATION. 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


See DEPART- 


OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES. See PUBLIC OFFICERS. 
OGDEN, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19921). 
OGLE, VAN, increase pension (see bill S. 6906). 

UB e R. (a Representative from New York). 


2 on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Esr QE Matilda A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20964), 


. and pa presented by, m 
ocieties um associations, u sir" 
Rinder by, 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 146. 


National prohibition, 552. 
Post-Office appropriation bill: new legislation in, 370, 371, 424. 


Totes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
O'GORMAN, JAMES A. (a Senator from New York). 
Attended, X. 


Appointed on funeral committee, 9, 136. 
ments offered by, to 
ten appropriation bill: reappointment of certain mustered-out 


cers, 2479. 
Deficiency „ bill: reissuance of Treasury drafts, etc., 


Panama-Pacific AHORA] ca ver 8 
Immigration: bill (H. R. epa s te, 48, 342, 788, 812. 
ANE t marine: bill is. 5259) for ( 8 ownership of, 


4016. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 2304, 2992, 3627. 
Bills and joint t — 1 
8. 7481), mes 


Bauer, "o Vm Wu to pene (non 
B increase pension (see bill 


ham, 8 
2 
Dickman, Ernest: to increase pension (see bill 8. 
Dobson, Terrence: to puce pension (see bill & 
diu Louisa Smith: to increase pensio: 


Am 


8. iji 


fn), 401 2912: 
m (see bill S. 7355), 


Gallup, James H.: to increase — (see bill ie 84 are 
Goodenough, Chester B.: to pension (see bill S. 7 
Lake Champlain: to improve narrows of (see bill Ri TA A197. 
McIntosh, Peter S.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7357), ; 2021. 
O'Connor, Roderick: to increase pension (see bil S. 7657), 
Postal Service: to regulate of mails engaged in 

the loan business (see bins 8 S. 7456, 7457), 1 955 

Rowland, John C.: to pension (see bill S. 7635). 3 
Schuman, Albert G.: to pension (see bill S. di 2278. 

to increase pension ins. 7454), 


Beaman, Lawrence: 


2303 
Terwilliger, William H.: to increase pension (see bills S. 7398, 
7499), pary 5 to 2656. 
nm to pension (see bill S. 7455), 230 
oseph : to increase pension (see bill S. 7:399), 2230. 
Motions ana — E Cremeno vet bs 
Executi tive M: for, 398, 491, 653, 5330. 
Kane, A. J. G.: to withdraw his papers, 3990. 
New York state, ‘Bar „555 to print report of committee 


of (S. Doc. 941), 35: 
Payne, Sereno ES on death of (see S. Res. 499), 136. 
Recess: for, 3578. 
Petitions and p panes pret nis La 
E an individuals 6. 1382, 2655, 2990, 2991, 3621, 


Societies and associations, 2656, 3545, 3621. 
Remarks by, on 
of foreign-built ships, 3347, 3349. 
ederal j 4842, 


American regis 
Appointment of 

Augustus O.: death of, 300. 
ve and Co 


Bacto 
. merchant marine Democratic caucus, 3332, 3333, 


Ex 
hen tio 48, 51, 52, 53, 84, 94, 343, 344, 383, 440, 637, 638, 
m atio „ 
812 841, 842, 843, S44. 840, 801. í 
New Jersey conditions, 1617. 

New York Harbor improvement, 5087. 

5 x rules, 1 501. 


orts made by, from 

mmittee o e Judiciary : 

‘Additional : x In district of x Tag gn (Rept. 944), 2839. 
Judicial c amendment (Rent. 3 

Judicial code ME Rept. 1052), 5102. 

Procedure in United States courts (Rept. 853), 903. 


Votes of. See YEA- Nar VOTES. 


0 , Attended, T. (a Representative from Illinois). 
n —. 
and joint resolutions introduced by 
McGowan, goun i to oon (see bill H. R. 21855), 3211. 


Petitions and papers presen 
Citizens and individuals, 1 1999, 2163. 

Remarks by, o 
Army ap ‘ppropriation bill (Ap - X —— 285) 
mmigratlon—veto UT e, . 
North Pole discove 5 cuu mos x 


Votes of. See YEA-AND- m Vorzs. 
OHIO, —— ui Vea regulate holding United States courts in (see bill 


Memorial of égislature relative to conditions of seamen on 
vessels on Great Lakes, 3770. 


OHIO M: allow Brunot 5 Bridge Co. to bridge (see bills S. 


266*; H. R. 20818 
allow Chesa ke £ Ohio Northern Railway Co., to 


Bins t 
bridge (see bills S. 0687" ; H. R. 19429°). 

Bilis to allow Paducah & nin linois Rallroad Co., to bridge (see 
bills S, 7107*; H. R. 2040 99*). 


ODEOMA RUNS permit coloration of (see bills H. 


OHIO RIVER-——Continued, 
Bills to allow . Bridge Co., to bridge (see bills 


S. 7646“; 
Remarks in ius relative to appropriation for improvement of, 
Report — e ar on survey of (H. Doc. 1607) 8763. 
Statistics relating to, 192. s 


OHLER, ine RICHARD 
flour as diet for iene tas Aprendi; 73 


OIL mei eger ise exploration for and disposition of (see bill 


OIL AND GAS LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS, 
OIL-LAND LITIGATION. Sce DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


OKLAHOMA, amendment in Senate 8 to compensation of dis- 
trict attorneys, marshals, and clerks of United States dis- 


riation in aid of the com- 
Choc 


= yee sane with wheat 


mon 2 — no Sr eren A taw, 5 
Seminole, and Osage Nations and e he Quapaw As Agency in 
Amendment in Senate for Bove of certain lands in stn 


County to the 2 ideal of. 1 


E oviding for p of a ceme of the A ache, owe, 
Comanche Indians in (see bill R. 2077 777. 
ed homesteads on Tadian lands in 


see bill 007). 
Bill to to n for r payment of certain moneys to school districts 


in (see bill H. 
Bill E m to "Uere iquor traffic in eastern district of 
E ac entrles on Indian lands in 


Bill to divide eastern mm district of (see bill 75 TE 
Bili to vacate certain lands reserved for town site in (see bill 


S. 4619*). 
ndence "d d certain lands heretofore re- 


rrespo relative 
served for a town site ta 
egislature 8 to prevention of floods in Mis- 


Memorial of 
sissippi River Valley, 4909. 
Memorial of 1 lature for construction of pipe line from Okla- 
homa to P" ulf (Appendix, 
Memorial or ature favoring national constitutional prohibi- 
tion, 27, 8543. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army 
Post at (see bill S. 5495* ). 


OLALLA SLOUGH, OREG., declare nonnavigable (see bill S. 7510). 
O'LAUGHLIN, MARTIN, Increase pension (see bill S. 7388). 


OLCOTT, ELIZABETH G., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S, 
"Doc. 766), 2299. 


OLD BETTIS (Indian) Estimate of appropriation to claim of 
(H. ba 1619), 4802. "A" Te 


OLDER, MARY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20009, 21037*). 
9 ere A. (a Representative from Arkansas). 


Bills and t exped introduced by 
t: to amend act to amend and consolidate acts respect- 
see bills H. R. ^ 90695. rid 7), 2202. 
A ay" and famine sufferers: for relief of (see bill H. R. 


4), 3153. 
Red River, Ark.: to allow bridge across (see bill H. R. 


MeCre! t, William : for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. K. 22606). 
erra ey, Margaret : to Increase pension (see bill H. 


Patent Office: to extend temporarily time of week te tions 
for letters bent and registration in (see bill H. 
Patents: to extend 5 time of filing PET ern jet 
Fete vy H. R. — i 
ns and papers pres from 
a and r 9184. 5529. 
e ar res, 3838. 
Remarks by, o: 
Navy 333 bill, 2665. 
Rural credits (Appendix, 843). 
orta made by, om 


J — 


—R on Pa 

Copyright (Rept. K 1314) 

Filing of ap plications 28595 1245), 610. 
Trade-marks 02. 


Votes of. See ä Via 
OLDHAM COUNTY, KY., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1194), 39. 


OLD ROMAN SENATE, print paper relating to (see S. Res. 565*). 


OLDS, ALEXANDER H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18010, 


19545*). 
(0% my MA SC (a Representative from New York). 


Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Resignation of, 815. 
Petitions and p pet 
M ani and in — 198. 839. 
Socie 
Votes of. See 3 MC 


R. 20500, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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OLIVER, GEORGE T. Senat : 
P A (a Senator from Pennsylvania) 


ended, 1. 
Amendments M hifi by, to 
Claims: bill (S. 6120) for allowance of claims reported by Court 
of Claims, 5322. 
Fe paee appropriation bill: pay of assistant postmasters, 
Public printing and binding: bill (H. R. 15902) to amend, re- 
vise, and codify laws relating to, 2231. 
River and harbor wur o x bill, 285, 5166, 5167. 
War claims: bill (H. R. 8846) to pay, 5317. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Aber, Caleb: for relief (see bill S. 7440), 2303. 
Bateman, Amanda E.: to increase sion (see bill S. 6696), 5. 
Bigler, Uain A.: to pension (see bill 8. 99 2230. 
Bowen, William : to pension (see bill S. 7489), 2478. 
Brachia, David J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7300), 


Carson, Harrison: to increase pension (see bill 8. DoD 2230. 
Cole, Alonzo: to increase pension (see bill S. 7438), 2303. 
Delaware River: to extend time for completion of bridge across 
(see bil] S. 6839), 45. 
Detwiler, John W. : to pension (see bill S. Tere 2230. 
Dougherty, William : to increase penslon (see bill S. 7437), 2303. 
Farnham, J. A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7393), 2230. 
Fisher, Uriah : to increase pension (see bill S. 7374), 2230. 
Harmer, Philena: to increase pension (see bill S. 7375), 2230. 
Harris, Alice J.: to pension (see bill S. 7397), 2230. 
Hawkins, William: increase pension (see 18. N 2478. 
Holter, M. P.: to increase pension (see bill 8. . E 
Ickley, Frederick: to increase pension (see bill S. 7352) 2021. 
Johnsfonbaugh, Alpheus: to increase pension (see bill S. 1383), 
Kirk, Charles H.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 7371), 2230. 
Lawrence, Frank E.: to pension (see bill S. 7391), 5 
McCortnay, William P.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7626), 
Martin, Elmer Harry: to pension ied bill 8. i 2230. 
Means, Henry M.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 387 2230. 
Miller, George: to increase pension (see bill S. 7385), 3230. 
Miller, Martha J.: to pension (see bill 8. 7386), 2230. 
Ohio River: to allow bridge across back channel of (see bill S. 


.: to Increase pension wr. 
th: to pension (see bill S. PR 
Shearer, George W.: to pennon (see bill 8. 1381), 2230. 

J.: to increase pension (see bil S. 7272), 


Motions an 71 
Railroads and railroad securities: to print pamphlet on, 1601. 
Petitions and pere rescnted by, I . 
Citizens and individuals, 331, 814, 1284, 1541, 1842, 2099, 2477, 
CN Loud 3083, 3319, 3020, 2622, 3097, 3772, 4205, 4683, 
Societies and associations, 331, 814. 808. 1541, 1842. 2009. 2477, 
2837, 2838, 3379, 3622, 3697, 3925, 4081, 4683, 5230, 5509. 
Remarks by, on 
Army r bill—Frankford Arsenal, 4294, 4295. 
stop-watch system, 4344, 4350. 
B ö bill — correspondence of railroad corpora- 
ons, 8 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—clerks to 
committees, 4099. 
Navy appropriation bill, 4602, 4603, 4604, 4605, 4610, 4612. 
-—— Stop-watch system, 5234. 
Ohio River bridge, 2993, 2994. 
Point of order, 2030, 2021. 
Post Office 6 bill—biennial promotions, 4401. 
Philadelphia post office, 4475. 
River and harbor sppr riation bill, 5166, 5167. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
OLIVER, HERBERT A., increase pension (see bills S. 7517, 7598*). 
OLIVER, MARY L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
879), 2835. 
OLIVER, THOMAS O., increase pension (see bill S, 7365). 
OLMSTEAD, KING R., increase pension (see bills 8. 5965, 6980*), 
OLMSTEAD, WILLIAM W., increase pension (see bill S. 6887). 
OLNEY, FRANK A., increase pension (see bills S. 4099, 6980*). 
OLSON, NELS B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16700, 19545*). 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL MONUMENT, WASH., remarks in House rela- 
tive to proposed reduction of the size of (Appendix, 575). 
OMAHA, NEBR., amendment and remarks in House and correspondence 
relative to paving of North Thirtieth Street at, 2117. 
Bill to donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. pov: 
9 ee pay of collector of customs at (see bill H. R. 
OMAHA RESERVATION. See INDIANS, 
OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. See CLAIMS. 
OMNIBUS PENSION BILLS. See PENSIONS. 
ONAGA, KANS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 
O'NEAL, JAMES, pension (see bill H. R. 21464). 
O'NEIL, ANDREW J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
811), 2830. 


O'NEIL, JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 20968). 


O'NEIL, JULIA, pension (see bills H. R. 13859, 21089*). 
ONTARIO-NIAGARA CONNECTING BRIDGE CO. allow them to 
bridge Niagara River (see bills S. 6121“; H. R. 16640*). 
OPIUM, tax (see bill H. R. 6282*). 
Estimate of N e for enforcement of act for taxation of 
(H. Doc. 1 ), 3445. 
Statement by Li Hung Chang on subject of (Appendix, 490). 
ORANGE, JAMES, relief (see bill S. 6849). : 
ORANGE, TEX., make subport of entry (see bill H. R. 21091). 
ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS, annual bill making appropria- 


tions for (see bill H. R. awe t E 
eren in House on bill H. R. 21491, 4309-4341, 4414- 
debate in Senate on bil] H. R. 21491, 4620, 4627, 4710. 

Estimate of appropriation for (H. 1529), 2788. 

Letter of Secretary of War relative to ammunition for sea- 
coast cannon, 4439. 

Letter of Secretary of War transmitting annual report of cost 
of manufacture of experimental A and other articles at 
Government arsenals (H. Doc. 1272), 75. 

Letter of Secretary of War transmitting annual report of board 
of (H. Doc. 1342), 138, 161. 

Memorial of Legislature of Washington relative to fortifica- 
tion of harbors on the Pacific coast, 4910. 

Remarks in House relative to appropriation for erection of 
building for installation of machinery for manufacture of 
projectiles, 3753. 

Report of Secretary of War relative to diameter and range of guns 
in fortifications of United States Jaycar’ (H. Doc. 1492), 1734. 

Resolution of inquiry relative to diameter and range ot guns 
in fortifications of United States proper (see H. Res. 698*). 

Statistics relative to manufacture and purchase of powder, 
armor, and ammunition (Appendix, 419, 422, 440). 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. See ARMY, 
ORDWAY) ZORIA A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


OREGON, amendment in Senate making appropriation for destruction 

of jack rabbits in, 3550. 2 

Bill to exchange forest lands with (see bill 8. 49*). 

Bill to provide transportation to the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition for the Organized Militia of (see bill S. 7275). 

Correspondence relating to forest reserves in (Appendix, 66). 

Memorial of legislature relative to navigation laws, 2838, 2927. 

Memorial of VID e on subject of development of water 
power, 5147, 5230. 

Memorial of legislature relative to salmon and other food fishes 
in Columbia River, 4683. 

Ml of legislature relative to postal savings deposits, 4683, 


Memorial 8 relative to improvement of public roads, 
‘ „ . 
Memorial of legislature for appropriation for suppression of 
carnivorous wild animals, 3097, 3983. 
Memorial of legislature relative to rural credit legislation, 3697. 
Memorial of legislature favoring pensions for veterans of Indian 
wars in, 3697. D 
Memorial of legislature favoring bill to increase efficiency of the 
Organized Militia, 3767, 4082. 7 
Remarks in Howse relative to the Oregon railroad land grant 
(Appendix, 530) 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE CADET CORPS, provide trans- 
VVV International Exposition for (see 
1 8. 8 
ORGANIZATION OF CITY GOVERNMENT, article by Le Roy Hodges 
relating to, referred, 3995. 
ORGANIZED MILITIA. See MILITIA. 


ORION (vessel), report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1622), 
4888, 4909. 


ORR, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20467). 
ORVIL COOPERATIVE BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION, relict 
(see bill H. R. 21192). 
OSBORN, JAMES M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9549, 210377). 
OSBORNE, KANS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 
OSBORNE, LUCY W., increase pension (see bills S. 6959, 7213*). 
OSGOOD, CYNTHIA RUDLER, pension (see bill H. R. 20719). 
OSGOOD, WINIFRED H., letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting 
vani on fur seals and other life on Pribilof Islands, Alaska 
(S. Doc. 980, 4164, 5252. 
O'SHAUNESSY, GEORGE F. (a Representative from Rhode Island). 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 1733, 3740. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Boyle, Bernard: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19883), 163. 
Culp, Roger S.: to reenlist in Navy (see bill H. R. 21083), 1998, 
5 Mary S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20872), 
Holley, Lewis: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21432), 3692. 
a cutt, Sophie M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20873), 


Miller, Matilda A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20874), 


3. 
Newport, R. I., torpedo station: for manufacture of torpedoes at 
(see bill H. R. IER: 12. 
Providence River and Harbor, R. I.: to improve (see bill H. R. 


19442), 12. 
wills, William : to increase pension 


(see bill H. R. 20875), 1533. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 200, 432, 


488, 738, 962, 2204, 2537, 
78, 2929, 3154, 3155, 3483, 3694. 
Societies and associations, 14, 164, 250, 381, 432, 488, 032, 2773, 
2929, 3155, 3483, 3094. 

Remarks by, on 

Providence, R. I., harbor improvement, 1594. 

Public Health Serviee, 2413. 
Votes of. See YEA-ANU-NAY VOTES, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 5 
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O'SHEA, THOMAS D., pension (see bills H. R. 2012, 21089*). "t 

OSHKOSH, WIS.. donate condemned cannon to city of (see bills S. 
5495*; II. R. 20351). 7 s 

OSTEN, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill S. 7674). 

OSTRANDER, GORDON P., increase pension (see bills S. 6471, 7566*). 

O'SULLIVAN, MICHAEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20618). 


OSWEGO. N. Y. donate condemned cannon to Daughters of American 
Revolution of (see bill S. 5495*). 


GEWEGO RIVER, N. Y., amendment in Senate providing for dredging, 


OTERO, ARMIJO Y, relief of estate (see bill S. 7605). 

OTIS, WILLIAM G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20622). 

OTTER TRAWL FISHERIES. See FISH AND FISHERIES, 

OURSLER, ANNA J., pay (see H. Res. 669*). 

"OUTJABBERING THE JABBERWOCK,” verses entitled, 4321. 

OUTLOOK FOR PROSPERITY, address delivered by George W. Perkins 
on (Appendix, 528). 

W AD OS" report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 

» 4 „ . 


OVERLIN, HARRIET, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21262). 


rir ria ie we (a Senator from North Carolina). 
ended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 1126, 4392, 4447, 4694, 4728. 
Appointed on committee to wait on President, 26. 
Credentials presented, 1599. 
Amendments offered by,-to 
Agricultural appropriation bill; protection of IA. 2942. 
slative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 4167. 
official opening of Panama Canal, 1330. 
Navy appropriation bill, 4607. 
War claims: bill (H. R. 8846), to pay, 1011. 
Bills and joint resolut introduced by 
GRAM; N. C.: to donate cannon to city of (see bill S. 7277), 


Henderson, Minnie Lord: to pension (see bill S. 6864), 81. 
Morganton. D C.: donating cannon to city of (see bill 8, 
Panama Canal: to provide for per of formal and official 
opening of (see S. J. Res. 223), 1157. 
Prempert, Delia May: to pension (see bill S. 7556), 2992. 
Trollinger, Robert H.: to pension (see bill S. 7125), 902. 
Wilson, N. e i to increase cost of public building at (see bill 
Motions and resolutions foret by 
djourn: to, 493, 494. 
Hour of meeting: fixing at 12 o'clock meridian (see S. Res. 


485), 2. 
Lobby Investigation: to continue (see S. Res. 569), 5252. 
Rules of Senate: for special committee to consid. 


Senate Manual: to P re and peint new edition of (sec 8, 
Res. 535; S. Doc. 938), 2310, 2993, 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 

State legislatures, 2990, 
Remarks by, on 

Agricultural appropriation bill—protection of game, 4588. 

Army appropriation bill, 4287, 4288, 

Attendance of absent Senators, 2931. 

Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 299, 

Committees of Senate, 386, 387. 

Deficiency appropriation bill—clerk to Committee on Pensions, 


Federal Trade Commission, 5333. 

Diplomatic and Consular Approncation bill, 4718, 4719, 4720, 

4121, 4722, 4725, 4726, 4727, 4728, 5243. 

District of Columbla half-and-half system, 1115, 1119. 

Government merchant marine—coastwise shipping, 4011. 

Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 1290. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—census of 
agriculture, 4115, 4117. 

clerical force of State Department, 4169. 

clerk for destruction of 5 167. 

clerks to committees, 4096, 4097, 4098, 4174. 

designated employees of Senate, 4181. 

Eugene C. Moxley, 4171. 

Panama Canal opening, 4111, 4113. 

appropriation bill—dental surgeons, 4607. 


89. 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 919, 920, 1057. 
= ervice, 922 923, 924, 927. 
transportation’ of Army, 969, 970, 971, 972, 973, 974, 


3 made by, from = 
ommittee of conference : 
sips ae and Consular appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21201), 


138. 

Urgent deficiency appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20241), 2026. 

Committee on eo ah in 0ns,: 

Di — riy: 5 appropriation bill (bill H. R. 21201; 
ept. ji ý 

ea eek of Senate and House: resolution to pay salaries on 
ec, 22, 1914 (S. J. Res. 213), 334. 

Indian appropriations (H. J. Res. 441), 5407. 

Pahama Canal opening (S. J. Res. 223), 1328. 

Post Office appropriat ons (H. J. Res. 440), 5407. 

ver s ency appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20241; Rept. 


Committee on Rules: 
District of Columbia liquor traffic (Rept. 901), 1395. 
Rules of Senate: resolutions for amendment to limit debate 
(8. Res. 113, 538), 3622, 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


OVERMIRE, SILAS, relief (see bill II. R. 19795). 
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OVERN, EDWARD F. AND CAROLINE A,, report of Court of Claims 
on claim of (S. Doc, 645), 250. 


OVERTON, JOHN P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20000). 
OVIATT, MARY J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16769, 21037*). 


OWEN, ROBERT L. (a Senator from Oklahoma), 
Attended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 4964. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Army appropriation bill: services of Frank Carpenter, 3700. 
Indian appropriation bill, 5162, 5165. 
duplicate and fraudulent enrollments and allotments of 
members of Creek Tribe of Indians, 1285. 
sale of lands in Pittsburg County, Okla., 1542. 
trustees of Henry Kenda ollege; 202. 
unallotted land on public domain of Creek Tribe of In- 
dians, 1285. 
LI— wagon bridge across South Canadian River, 1288. 
e tum Code: bill (H. R. 15578) to codify, revise, and amend, 


Legislative, executive, and judicial tf as Sy pat bill: instruc- 
tion and training in citizenship, 964. 
8 reference division in Library of Congress, 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Alcoholic liquor traffic: authorizing issuance of search war- 
rants in the suppression of (see bill S. 7318). 1601. 

Carver, Cleora A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6903), 126. 

Case, George W.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6954), 202. - 

Constitution of United States: for amendment relating to decla- 
ration of war (see S. J. Res. 227), 1601. 

Cox, Alice: to pension (see blll S. 7486), 2418. 

Creek Indians: withholding from allotment the unallotted lands _ 

Neu vr rasa: of (see S. J. Res. 209, 221, 231), 46, 


to investigate relative to duplicate and fraudulent en- 
rollments and allotments in (see S. J. Res. 220), 964. 
Delaware Indians: for relief ice bill 2840. 
275430. E alias Joseph gland: to pension (see bill S. 
1643). A 
Evans, John: to increase pension (see bill S. 1564), 2092. 
Hatch, Sadie: to increase pension (see bill S. 7156). 964. 
Hess, Samuel L., to increase pension (see bill S. 6904), 126. 
Indian lands: to amend act to authorize issue of patents in 
fee to purchasers of (see bill S. oh 2303. 
Ingram, Job: to increase pension (see bill 8. 7485), 2478. 
Iowa Tribe of Indians: for relief (see bill S. 7293), 1542. 
Methodist University of Oklahoma: quieting and confirming title 
to lands in Guthrie, Okla., to (see bill S. 7544), 2846. 
Oklahoma: for protection of officers of United States in eastern 
district of State of (see bill S. 7154), 963. 
Poe, Alicen W.: to increase. pension (see bill S. 1321), 1103. 
Representatives in Congress: to give any State privilege of 
Semel pct rei sen On (566 DRI 8. SN, 963. 
$ g toward an internationa! ace conferen: 
at (see S. J. Res. 219), 964. 5. si ce 
Moro one OMM offered LR 5 
“Agricultura ooperation an ural Credits in Europe”: 
cM Se epa nec an ere eso 409, = m 
vic train n schools: to print statement by Wilson L. Gill 
NCC EC a 
owa In s: to adjudicate claim of (see S. Res. 525). 2305. 
Loyal Creek Indians: payment of award to (see S, ue 530), 


Rules of Senate: to discharge Committee on Rules from further 
consideration of S, Res. 283, proposing amendment to Rule 
Politicas A pu proposing M gre 3543. 
ns and pa presente „from 
Citizens and individuals, 201. des. 
Societies and associations, 963. 
State legislatures, 3770. 
Remarks by, on 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2935. 
Caucus rule, 3853, 3854. 
District of Columbia prohibition, 1024. 
slope Reserve Board acceptances, 4956, 4957, 4958, 4959, 


Government merchant marine, 2540, 3203, 3264. 
Indian appropria ton bill, 5071, 5072, 5073, 5074, 5075, 5076, 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, 5148, 5153, 5160. 
Mumsee and Stockbridge Indians, 5140, 5141. 
Johnson, Lewis Jerome: address by, 3700. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—clerks to 
committees, 4095, 4 . 
commercial products for expert, 4185. 
Previous question—limitation of debate—cloture, 3717-3735. 
Printing of documents, 4946. 
Rules of Senate—previous question. 3853, 3854, 3855, 3850. 
Suspension of rules, 1511, 1512, 1682. 
ii oe made by, from 
ommittee on Banking and Currency : 
Federal reserve bank ey gg (Rept. 854), 963. 
National banks (Rept. 963), 2991. 
Committee on Indian Affairs: 
Creek Indian award (Rept. 917), 1703. 
Creek Indian lands (Rept. 981), 3699. 
Modisette, J. O. (Rept. 907). 1487. 
Oklahoma town site (Rept. 985), 3773. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


OWEN, THOMAS J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20172). 

OWEN, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 1574, 19545*). 

OWEN, WILLIAM O., appoint colonel on active list of Army (sce bill 
S. 5525*). 


OWENS, DANIEL, pension (see bill H. R. 19794). 

OWENS, DAVID, pension (see bill H. R. 20265). 

OWENS, ELLEN, increase pension (see bills II. R. 13109, 206437). 
OWENS, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 20221). 
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OWENS, » IONDORER F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19145, 


OYSTER BEDS. See TEXAS, 


^ OZARK NATIONAL FOREST, ARK.. 
tries In (see bill H. R. 21057). 


PABLO CANAL, correspondence relative to construction of, 5068. 


reinstate certain homestead en- 


PACIFIC BEACH, CAL, donate condemned cannon to San Diego 
Army and Navy Academy at (see bill S. 5495*). 


e & LOAN ASSOCIATION, rellef (see bill H. R. 
srr COA memorial of Legislature of Washington relative to 
— don of harbors on, 4910. 


AE in House relative to surveys of waters on, 3580. 
DS P. (m Representative from Tennessee). 


Attended, 1 
Appointed cont AL o — 
ppt mm teller, 
P Leave = — ge granted to, MAE 
mendments offered 
bat ap e bill, 2885, 2913, 2924. 2925, 3137, 3141, 


PADGETT, 


Navy mail lines: bill- (S. 5259) to establish, 3882. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Lewis, John D.: to increase. pension (see bill H. R. 19701), 78. 
Navy: to increase eee of personnel of (see bil H. R. 


papers presented npa 


Remarks 
Comes oe ois Naval Affairs: hearings before, 102, 1 
Deficiency appropriation 1 boat 8 deen 


d E DUE powun zu a 214 Lnd rua 2749; 2720 
, 1 


66 
2887, 2893, 2895, 2905, ms 2917, 2918, 2970 2920, 
,2922. , 2920, 3106, 3109, 3134, 
3130' 3137, 3144, 77 — 3148. 3150, 3151, 4869, 5213, 
5214, 5215, 5216... 545.) 
—— ueronaut 2874, 
armor ng sh —— 2700, 2761. 
——— battleships, 
US ME —.— d 2897, 2898. 
epers 
2768, 2769, E 2771. 
— 7 — reement—torpedo’ bo at destroyers, 4744. 
made 
sig herein: of ¢ 


conferen 
appropriation bui (bUr H. R. 20975 ; Rept. 1500), 5209. 
ttee on Naval Affairs: 
"— appropriation bill (bill H. R. 20075; Rept. 1287), 1703, 


Committee to investigate cost of armor plant (H. Doc. 1620), 4793. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
PADUCAH & ILLINOIS RAILROAD £o. allow them to bridge Ohio 
River (see bills S. 7107* ; H. R. 20499*), 


PAGE, (rms oe ge S. (a Senator from Vermont). 


pe inted on Committee on. 
xecutive Departments, 2272, 
Bills and joint resolutions in 
Sargent, John: to increase 


Gen 


of Useless Papers 1 
8888. T 


sion (see DIES. 7142), 902, 


N eg papers presented 

Cit individuals, 17 jf 
I Pv, o 

Agricultural appropriation bill, 205 4501. 

ndance of 
Indian EOS. 3 bill, 54325 4830, 4832, 4833, 
4830, 4840, 4897, 4898, 4900, 4020, 4933, 
4968, 4970, 5089. 
Finthead tion 


lect, 4 
Navy appropriation bill—plue board, 4620, 4624. 
Retirement E Federal 8 0. 


Judges. 
Votes of. See YRA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


PAGE, HORACE, increase pension (see bills S. 5740, 7402*), 
PAGE, ROT N. (a Representative from North Carolina). 


À nted conferee, 4670. 
irman Committee o of the Whole, 56, 


Agricultural a propriation mgs ager: 

District of Co P a s appropriation b 149, 160, 177. 

Indian appropria 

Legislative, ——— Hane, and judicial appropriation bill, 4793. 
Bills and joint resolutions in — 


District of Columbia : to t connecting or street | 
igi to 2 under joint management in (see bill | 


North. Carolina: to o audit and and adjust certain claims of State of | 


Motions E reso lutions Ad ter 
: to, 38, 123, 161. 


District ‘of Columbia and Federal Government : to print article | 
by John A. Johnson on relations between (H. Doc, 1488), 1629, 
ecess : fo po — whee 
Petitions and pa MM from 
Citizens and individuals, 4 


Remarks by, 


Agricultural 3 Jak fir m — 2 2199, 2200, 2201, 


M E ms dourine, onan 
salaries, 2238, | . 2243, 2214, 2246, 2247. 
seed distribute 2330. 


PAOR ag oe 
Remar 
rer dein pucr Ies LR P. L, water supply. 2119, Ad 


Diplomatic and 8 tion billy 4153, 
District of Columbia 123.142 priation . 1080 99. ne 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 142, 1805 149, 150, ' 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 15! emi 177. 
LOUER n duri arn toe 
ergen: 
Gallinger Hospital, Re 69. 
Senate amendments, 2101, 2163, 
Aar 4864 


District of Columbia half-and- halt Sm 
District of Columbia 

Distriet of Columbia taxes, 105. 3186. 3167. 
Free transportation of policemen and firemen, 1 
Government merchant marine r 396). 


Indian appropriation bill, 885, 
Legislative, of agri and judicial a 2233 bill, 227. 


census of ture. 3 
Panama Cana! ——— 794. 
Navy vy approp riation Au, 2877, 2878, 2908. 
te claims, "3979. 
Bost O Office e appropriation bill—new legislation in, 416. 


riation bill—lum: D tations, 
* ospital, 3604, 3605, 3000. ^ * 
Repote made by, 


“District of Columbia appropriation bill (bill H. k. 19422; Rept 
ta a on " . 3. 
1438, 1461), 4848. Pe c N 


Committee — a propriations : 
Columbia appropriation bill (bill H. R. 19422; Rept. 


9412830. 
Votes of. See 8 VOTES. 
PAGE, ji ae on report of Court of Claims on ctatm of (S. Doc. 


PAHL, CAROLINE E., pensiom (see bill 8. 7392). 
ESTEE CALVIN = (a Representative from Massachusetts), 


introduced by 
; to pension (see bill H. R. 21341), 3154. 
Mary Davis: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21471), 


E P E R. 605. 122 2162. 


Stanton, a pot (see bill H. R. 
202627, 486. 
Tucker, Simon W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21342), 3154. 
Petitions and papers resented from 
Citizens individ iduals, 1 381, 488, 620, 1094, 1918, 2163, 


2271, 3155. 
Societies and associations, 488, 1094. 
Remarks ie, oo 
Dus e appropriation bill—physical valuation of railroads, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
PAINS, ELLEN A., Increase pension (see bill S. 7274). 
PAINTER, JOHN A., pension (see bill S. 6742). 
PALLAS (ship), report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 
Doc. 1296), 44, 76. 
PALLEN, CONDÉ B., extracts from article on Roman Catholicism writ- 
ten by, 8017. 


PALMER, A. MITCHELL (a Representative from Penneyivaniay. 
ee [5 NM 
Alaska © Mee certain E in (see bill H. R. 20897), 
to, amend set to protect seal fisheries: of (see bill H. R. 
pr Uus William : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20219), 


iori commerce: to prohibit — ed epe in prod- 


ucts branded or mar! with name eo gr 24 0 
. or 9 —— (see bill H. 0 R. ), 
= Pe — crease pension (see bill H. R. M 431. 
e Perg and pa; pera presented 
Citizens and in — Ede: 3094, dar 
3n 5 
Child bor; 8827, 3828. 3829, — 3834, 4034, 4035, 
4068 9, 4010, 4071, 4072, 40 TS A102 
Pennsylvania political affairs, 4072, 4073, 4075, 4078. 
Personal statement, 4075. 
Underwood, Oscar W.: retirement of, 5518. 
Re made LL i 


Alaska 4 99 Ate ——— pt. 1332), 2536. X 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY- 
PALMER, JAMES M., in crease. pension. (see bills S. 7482, T508*). 
PALMER, LUCY A., penslon on (sts bill 8. 7548). GE 
PALMER, LUTHER H., fucrease pension (see bill S. 7060). d 
PALMER, NANCY, pension (see bill H. R. 21227). A 
PALMER, NELLIE R., increase pension (see bill S. 7715). 
| PALOUSE IRRIGATION PROJECT, WASHINGTON, report of investi- 
gation of, referred, 3777. 
PANAMA, amendment in Senate relative to appropriation for barracks 


and quarters. 4204. 
Bill to pay the — fire claims in (see ban S 4284+). 
and store- 


Estimate of Apo for barracks. 
houses fo! CE in the Canal Zone — 0 L Boe. 1481 7), 1596. 

ME ol P adi ratin, fpr hos "a treatment 1818 troops sta- 
tioned in 1506, 1507 


Estimate t Wem appropriation. for the PE ds annual pay- 
ment due (H. Doc. 1366), 
Joint resolutions to allow the Southern n Congress to 
pet memorial tablet to John T. Gamboa, Canat 
ne (see S. J. Res. 196“; H. J. Res. 403). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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PANAMA —Continued, 
Letter of . 8 
exposition to be held at, tte T 4219. 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for exposition to be 
held in, 4219, 4232. 4866. 


5 to appropriation for an 


arem n Senate relative to appropriation for exposition to be 
eld in, 4726. 
PANAMA- 9 ER POSITION, concurrent resolution to ap- 
fre t joint committee to attend, objected to, 5362. 
Joint resolutions for detail of an officer of the Army for duty at 
see S. J. Res. 218*; H. J. Res. 329* 
9 CANAL, amendment in Senate making appropriation to pay 
expenses of formal and official opening of, 
Joint pes to Ps for expenses of the formal and official 
opening of (see 223* 
Meter Paris ti to . — 5 t Joint committee to attend formal open- 
ng of 
Letter ne Recetiry” ites War Pp EY 1889 15 nos of legislation 
relating to fortífication of (H. Do 
casar " Y red relative to Osito Qi 1 ma te- 
rial a 
Remarks in House relative to appropriation for expenses of 
formal opening of, 4790, 4793. 
Remarks in House on subject of benefits of, 4777. 
Remarksein Senate relative to appropriation for payment of ex- 
penses of formal opening of, 83 
air peta 85 MT relative to rates on deck loads passing 
throug! Res. 702). 
PANAMA CANAL MONDE: sale of (see bills H. R. 19437, 20691). 
Remarks in House concerning sale of, 3 
PANAMA CANAD ERLE exempt American ships from payment of (see 
Bilis relative to rules for measurement of vessels for imposing 
(see bills H. R, 20899, 21219). 
Remarks in House relative to, 3755. 
Testimony of Dr. Huebner, M the 5 on Interoceanic 
Canals in Senate, on subject of, 1927. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, amendment in 
peu making appropriation for participation 'of United States 


n, 4556. 

nir for Send h 83 AE and silver coins in commemora- 
tion o. 

Bill . to Installing the Government exhibit at (see bill S. 


Bill D provide transportation for the Oregon Agricultural College 
Corps to (see bill S, 5104* 
Bill to 8. 72750. rganized Militia of State of Oregon to (see 


bill 

Bill Bo transport Organized Militia of State of Washington to 
(see bill S, 7194). 

Concurrent resolution to appoint joint committee to attend, ob- 
ec 0 

Estimate o K E Be. 182 xu nses of attendance of regular 
troops at 445. 

Joint Dee n — 8 for Government oan 
showing e colored race at (see S. J. Res, 106*). 

Letter ot" a. esident Inviting Congress to nttend, 4908, Farb. 


PANAMA RAILROAD CO. correspondence relative to operation of 
8 lines by, 3352, 3953. 
* Let - e iei ed freight rates on steamships owned and oper- 
at A 
Message IPE President transmitting annual report of (H. Doc. 
1520), 2268, 2272. 
Table showing profits of, 3237. 
PAN AMERICAN BANK, incorporate (see bill H. R. 21160), 
PAN AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONFERENCE, in api of a rop ur 
tion for ation ment of expenses of holding (H. Doc. 149. re 
Notat ego pons X prov de for holding of (see S. LJ; Res. 2288; 


Letter of 8 of Treasury relative to holding of, 4124. 


PAN AMERICAN MEDICAL CAS rear: P oes foreign nations to 


send delegates to (see 8. J. R 
PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, estimate of appropriation 
LAE 5. of United States Government in 


PANGBURN, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills S. 5795, 6980*), 

PANGBURN, LOUISA C., increase pension (see bills S. 6608, 6980*). 

PANICS AND BUSINESS CRISES, remarks in House on subject of 
(Appendix, 650). 

PANNELL, JOSEPH C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11509, 20562). 

PAPAGO RESERVATION, See INDIANS, 

PAPER CURRENCY. See CURRENCY. 

PAPST, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15359, 21037*). 

PARCEL POST. See POSTAL Service. 

PARISH, SARAH C., Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21226), 

PARK, CARRICK W., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21584). 

PAR SRI 18. Representative from Georgia). 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Interstate and orek commerce : 
swindling in (see 1 H. R. 21090 
Killam, E. 
1533. 
Letter carriers: to make Christmas Day a legal holiday for rural 
mail carriers (see ect H. R. 19554), 41. 
Thomas County, Ga.: o ps in Valdosta division of southern 
district of Cdi (see bill H. R. 21035), 1917. 
to place in southwestern Avision of „„ distriet ot 
Georgia (see bill H. R. 21157), 2 
genere by, on 
Augustus O.: death of, 4253. 
Flint ives: be = improvement (Appendix, 220). 
Reports made by 
"Committee on Pablic Buildings and Grounds: 
Blytheville, Ark., public building (Rept. E) Ze 
Marion, N. C., public building (Rept. 1435), 4445. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
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PARKER, ANNA H., pension (see bill H. R. 21337). 
PARKER, DAVID, increase pension (see bills S. 7351, 7566*). 
PARKER, GEORGE H., letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting 
at on fur seals and other life on Pribilof Islands, Alaska 
Doc. 980), 4164, 5252. 
PARKER, HARRIET A., 
19545*). 
FARMER, ane S. (a Representative from New York). 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Balley, Catheri ne A.: to pension (see DUE 20877), 1533. 
n. Maggie: to pension (see bill H Re 21024). 1813. 
Gatcheil, William M. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20221), 


Hall, Benjamin F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20222), 


Morris, Ellen: to P aegre th (see bill H. R. 19959) 
Vopn; Fayette increase pension (see vine i. R. 20223), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
— Wilber 1 EA pay one month's salary as clerk (see H. 
683, 686), 430, 485. 
Petitions 4 and papers Reais ted by, fro 
Citizens ane individuals, 4324 "1480, 3104, 4680, 


Remarks 
death of, 3224. 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 16772, 


Merit, 2 Edwin A., jr.: 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3218. 
class memorial to (A pendix, ds 
River and harbor a pro riation bill, 1647, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- OTES, 
PARKER, JENNIE, 8 (son bills H. R. 16080, 19545*). 
PARKER, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21310). 


PANEM, Bt PRICHARD WAYNE (a Representative from New Jersey). 
tten 


„„ offered by, 

Army appropriation en, 2129. 
Navy appropriation bill, 3135. 
Bills e oint resolutions introduced by 
8 — 11 seamen: to establish force of (see bill H. R. 

Petitions ad dt era 8 , from 
Citizens Pon individual ^ 
Societies and Associations, 1279. 
5 iati bill tional def 2043, 
9 on —national defe 043, 2044, 2045, 
2106, 2124, 2129, 2130. nac 
Bacon, Augustus O. : death of, 4248. 
Government merchant marine, 2889, 5202, 5203, 5207. 
Increase of ap af jange 433; 3159. 
Indian mineral lan 
National defenses, 
National prohibition. 5611. 512 
Navy appropriation bili “battleships, 3125, 
Passaic River improvement, 1649 
Payne, Sereno E.: goan. of, 3220. 
Publicity af iudorsssieet eee li for judgeshi 
city of indorsement of applicants for ju hips, 5190. 
Retirement of Civil War veterans, re ens 
Rural credits and farm mort; (Appendix, 817). 
erosi civil appropriation ll—Howard Wette 


Woman suffrage (Appendix, 163). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


PAHKER, ROBERT W., increase pension 
20643% ). 


SABEER, 81 rt of Court of Claims on claim of 
Noc. 9165, 8230. Men PH OE 


PARKERSBURG OH BRIDGE CO., 3 them to bridge Ohio 
River (see bills S. 7646“; H. k. 7949*). 


PARKS, THOMAS D., pension (see bills x R. 16971, 21218*). 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW, excerpt from book written by Thomas B. 
Neely, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, on, 1 1681. 


PARMALEE, AMANDA, increase pension (see bills S. 1096, 6980*), 
PARMELY, LAURA R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20003), 


PARMER. VOLNEY a increase pension (see bills H. R. 18422, 
20643*), 


PARSONS, EDWIN B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe, 
908), 2835. 


3742, 


(see bills H. R. 16118, 


PARSONS, HERBERT, letter relative to immigration, 3062. 


PARSONS, MALCOLM G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 11493, 
10545*). 


: PARSONS, MARY, increase pension (see bills S. 3445, 7213*). 


PARTHEMORE, MATTHIAS, increase pension (see bil H. R. 20624). 
PARTRIDGE, ANDREW, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20510). 


| FEM ROSALIE A., increase pension (see bills S. 6843, 7463, 
,9 Sane cheating and 2 : 


H., Sr.: n rellef of inte (see bill H. R. 20876), 


PASADENA SL., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


Bill Tor relief of Pasadena Building & Loan Association (see 
1 H, R. 20363). 


FAS A N. J. remarks in House relative to appropriation 
for improvement of, 1649, 

PASSENGER RATES. See RAILROADS, 

PASSPORTS, providing for the taking up of (see bill H. R. 20601). 

PASTER, JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 19676). 

ec names i ay MD. examination and survey of (see bill H. R. 

PATCH, CYRUS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19860). 


PATE, WILLIAM W., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
158), 2299. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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PATENT rai dg ep ian prohibit unauthorized use of names of Mem- 
bers of Congress or of publie officers by (see bill S. 7427*). 
PATENT OFFICE, prohibit unauthorized use of names of Members of 
Congress or dor HR e by persons practicing before 
see bills S. 74 292). 
PE * . salaries of tis mer and assistants (see bill 


Estimate of deficiency 
binding for (H. Doc. 
Remarks in House relative to cries se e for salaries in, 309. 


PATENTS, CUR Em report of Commissioner of (H. Doc. 1574), 3082, 
Bill to amend law relative to (see bill H. R. 15220*). 


appropriation for public printi and 
1518) - 2269. 2 3 Hz 


Bills to extend temporari time of applications for 
letters patent (see —.— e+ Reip 20036* 

Joint resolution to iy ues iea, copios of patents with Do- 
minion of 

Resolutions to 


inv SUAE r^ tents to Daniel B. 
(see S. 88 d 513). LE 


PATRICK, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18354, 19545*). 
PATRICK, 2 increase pension (see bills H. R. 20758, 20880, 


PATRICK, SEPT ER, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
868), 2836. 


PATTE, ALBERT C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19540, 20562*), 


pasha oe G. (a Representative from New York). 
. end. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills end joint resolutions introduced. 
Greene, Richard Henry: for relief 
—— Walter F.: for relief (see bi 
Naso m P.: for relief (see bill H. 
Watson, James L.: for relief of heirs (see Pu 


380. 

Petitions and papers Lese 
Citizens and individuals, 
Societies and associations, 1: 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaX VOTES. 


PATTEN, W. F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 17261*). 
PATTERSON, ANDREW J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21004). 
PATTERSON, CATHERINE, pension (see bilis H. R. 13619, 21089*). 
PATTERSON, JOHN A., increase pension (see bills S. 5799, 6980*). 
enn E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18975, 


oad 68 1381, 2773, 3081. 


PATTISON, JOHN, pension (see bill S. 6719). 
PATTISON, OLIVIA, pension (see bill H. R. 20324). 
PATTON, CHARLES E. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 10. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 
PATTON, HORACE M., increase pension (see bills S. 3972, T212*). 
PATE Tee donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
PAYNE, HARRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19251, 20502*). 
PAYNE, JOHN HOWARD, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20885*). 
PAYNE — - (a A E RN RM from New York). 


Áppo: 

Death eri 135, 136. 
Eulogies in House on 3213. 
Fun House 


eral services in 33 


164. 
Resolutlons on death of (see H. Res. 673 Res. 499), 136. 
Resolutions for eulogies on (see H. Res. 69 1 a a 
University of Rochester ate Memorial to ( 
Motions and resolutions offered 
. ae e ee 
Renee n Bg 


of Columbia — 119. 
votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


PAXNENVIEE ee donate condemned cannon to village of (see 


PAYSON, AMELIA M., incrense pension (see bills S. 5779, 7598*). 
ipse ae G., relief (see bill H. R. 20536). 
rt of Court of ee Doc. 1380), 291. 
3 & STEARNS, amendment in Senate relative to carrying out 
of certain Government contracts by, 4089. 


PEACE. See also INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
Bill to create department of (see bill H. R. 21304). 


EBACE AND WA See MK QUE Md em SEINE: of, 3004. 
(Appendix, 195.) 

PEACE COMMISSION, establish (see H. J. Res. 400). 

PEACE CONFERENCE. See INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 

PEACE PRIZE. See NOBEL Peace PRIZE, 


PEACHEE, HARRISON, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
Dbe. 1641), 5464. + e 


PEACOCK, ROSE ANN, penslon (see bill H. R. 20762). 

PEACOCK, WILLIAM, pension (see bill H. R. 20585). 

PEALER, SAMUEL J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20450). 
PEARCE, JAMES W., relief (see bill H. R. 21568). 

PEARE, NATHANIEL E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19501). 
PEARL RIVER, LA., allow construction of bridge across (see bill H. R. 


21562*). 

PEARY, ROBERT E., remarks in House relative to discovery of North 
Pole by 2756 (Appendix, 330, 482, 658, 670, 834.) 

PEAVY, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19082, 208435. 

PECK, CATHERINE M., increase pension (see bill S. 7380). 

PECK, GEORGE, pension (see bill H. R. 20066). 

PECK, GEORGE CURTIS, resolution to pay (see H. Res. 680*). 

PECKHAM, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. dee 21242). 


PECOS COUNTY, TEX., transfer to the San division of north- 
ern judicial district of Texas (see bill K. 21235). 


PEDEN, MILTON, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 852), 


PEEBLES, J. C., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20883). 
FEGGY (rio) report of Court of Claims on dein of owner of (H. 


PEIRONET, 2090. 25 A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 


PELHAM, MARCUS L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20947). 


9 IS report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


m: N. 3 make port of immediate transportation (see bill 
. . L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16661, 


PENAL CODE, amend section 212 rela to nonmaillabl tt 
CODE, end sect —€— mae et 


PENCE, FREDERICA, pension (see bills H. R. 19539, 19545*). 


PEND OREILLE R WASH., extend time for construction of 
dam across (see J. Res. 243; H. J. Res. 435). 


PENFIELD, KATIE M., increase pension (see bills S. — 7402*). 


PENN, WILLIAM, a for 
memorial 


commission to secure plans designs 
to memory of pak bills 743% H H. R. 20100). 
PESNEFPALHER, EDWARD, Increase pension (see bills H. R. 16010, 


PENNINGTON, FRANK A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21372). 
PENNINGTON, JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 20989). 


E increase pension (see bills H. R. 18965, 


PENNOCK, J. E. AND A. L., relief (see bill H. R. 20116). 
PENNSYLVANIA, memorial of Legislature for repeal of the present 


tarif law, 5509. 
Resolution to nomination and election of United 
States 455*). 


Senator in [rr S. Res. 


PENNSYLVANIA . AND PEACE SOCIETY, views con- 
cening e t international relations and policy of United 
es, ; 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION ON THE GETTYSBURG REUNION, 
resolution to print report of (see H. Res, 741). 
9 vite (a Senatar from. Pennsylvania). 


Appoint: tana 4684, 4839, 5293. 
on. special committee on ship purchase investigation, 
Credentials presented, 2. 
5 offered 4104 fin, 4 , 
a 
te leave — C3 to emplo; in Postal Service 
have ra. 8550, Tiss. 


and bill (H. R. 15902) to amend, re- 
„ and laws relating to, 2231. 
Bills and joint resolutions introd LN 
Caleb: T for relief (see bill S. 7440), 2303. 
er, Uain A.: to pension (see bill S. 7378), 2220. 
Mahlon : to pension (see bill S. 6731), 5. 
- Burkho! Samuel C.: to increase n (see bill S. 6723), 
Carson, Harrison: to increase pension (see bill S. — 2730: 


Sera sane P: o pension (mem bill B. 7023). 486: 
ene F.: see * 
Cogley, pension (see bill S. 7019), 436. 
Cooken, C. F.: ;, to Increase pension on (see see bill S. 6747), 6. 
Crouch, Ella E. oo pestem. Que B S. 6724), 5. 
Davis, Foster W.: increase S. 6736), 5. 
Js W. pension (see bill S. 7373), N 
Emery Talbert an — aer (see bill 8. 6945). "204 
-a on (see », 2 
mius 3 A15 bill S. 7393), 2230, 
: to 


Fenner, increase pension (see bill S. 6947), 201. 
Fisher, Uriah; to increase pension (see bill S. 7374), 2230. 
Gilbert, Dantel a — ON — E S. 6943), 201. 
Graeber, ee M E ne Ay 
e fora t — La 


iil S. pos 5. 
nsion See bil S. 6126): 5. 
Aci us ieri bait 8. 6748), 6. 


sion (see ‘pill 8. ' 6942), 20 
to increase pension (see dal 8. 6944), 


201. 
Holter, M. P.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7396), 2230. 


Johnson, George W.: to — e see bill S. 7612), 3549. 
ORDEN Alpheus : increase pension (see bill S. 7383), 


729), 
n (see bill S. 1811), 


Landis, TRUMAN B.: to increase pens 3549. 
Lanston, Arthur E.: to pension (see bill S. 6744), 5. 

Lawrence, Frank E.: to pension (see bil S. 7391), 

Linton, Hannah increase 8. 7615), 3549 


ill S. Sa 
see bill S. 2018); 4 
Mesure, Cinderella. B.: to increase pension a. "bill S. 7020), 


Melnkire, Laura D.: to pension (see bill S. 6722) 

Marshman, Birney: to increase pension (see bill 3.5 7610), . 
Martin, Elmer Harry: to pension (see bill S. east: 2230. 

May, Margaret E.: to n — — 8. 6739), 

M ry M.: to crease pensi — bilt s S: * 2230. 
Metz, — Ba to . — (see bill "s. 

Millender, N. E.: to pension (see bill S. 67 1. 2. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills," 
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PENROSE-—Continued. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Miller, Geo: P tpe pension ( pun 5 42 Am 
Miller, o pension (see nits, 
Musser, W. on pension (see St AZ E 
Nace, Phili iis 1 pension (see $141), 5 TA 
Naturaliza: n: to, to provide for pu! 

of aliens w. tions for (see 8. 700 7609), » 


mic, aa A 55 RA def e bill S. 63an), 


: to increase pen see bill S. a 2280. 
Pani Gasoline E.: fo pension (see 28 pl E 8. 


mi ps A 


Painter, John A.: to pension (see bill S. 
Pattison, John: to e even (ono Di ME 8. 8 9), 8. — 
Peck, Catherine M.: to increase panei on —— bili Lor — ye = 
William: for commission secure e pisna 
memorial Deigge to (see bill "s. 7439 9» 
a Jaen : to pension (see i 6750), 6. 
Rauch, George NC to increase see bill 5 7894), 2280. 
Reed, Thomas H,: for relief (see bill "s. pius 
ito (see 
Richart, G, M.: to on (see bill S. 7889), 2230. 
Ross, Ann: 0 2 (see bill 8. T ^ 
Shearer, pe [i bill S. 4 
ons, Edward J.: to 0 um 7872), 2280. 
Smith, Isaac J.: to increase n (see bill 8. ur 5. 
Smith, Peter M.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 6 le 
8 Robert S., Jr.: to pension fn (see Dill S; 8783), 4 
Spriggle, Sarah A.: to pension iy bul S. pd ; " 
Steiner, Charles T.: see bill 1 5. 
Stocker, Charles, ir. se ee 8. eun, 5. 


Stuard, Mary M.: 

Stump, Jeremiah: bere 

ae 1 p eus rease (See bil (see bill’ S. 6948), 201. 
Vaifderpoo increase pension (see bill B. 7870 

: to increase pension (see bill S. 3.3 


V. Jan 
Vansciver, : ‘seo bill S. 6734 


s ven Andrew B. 


: to increase 


see bill — 7 
S — T o pensio biti S. 7879), 
Sohn : to increase pension (see bill 

Matinee and — —— offered 
1), 
Petitions and papers 
Citizens and 
Societies and associations, 3 769. 
State legislatures, 5809. 
Remarks by, on 
‘Agricultural 
A — Prey 
Caucus rule, XE 3841. 
come 
Navy appropriation ccv 4003, 4604, 4608, 4610, 4611. 
armor plate, 52 241. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 4405, 4408, 4409. 
in 


otions, 4401, 4402, 4403. 
carriers, 4455, 4456, 4457, 4458, 4464, 4465, 


2230. 
. 6728), 5. 


4521. 


jati b 
ae r. 2 . atch system, 4344. 4848. 


rg 
retirement of postal employees, 4470, 4477, 4478. 
village salivary 3 , 4409. 

Preferen ballot document, 5505. 

Printing of documenta, yt Aa 5352. 


Water-power 1 4398. 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


PENROSE, GEORGE H., relief (see bill H. R. 3305*). 


PENSACOLA, FLA., relinquishing claim of United States to certain 
land in old "city of (see bills H. R. 12288*, 13042*), 


PENSION OFFICE, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
five additional special examiners in, 1943. 


PENSION wd bill making appropriations for (see bill H. R. 


cases 
bill is § "e080 0980" 20884 e 7213274027 12 28002475 7566* 
een i . k. 19545*, 208027, 20043*, 21 : 


Bilis” ig that death of the soldier in the service shall be 
deemed, Jor pensionable purposes, an honorable discharge (see 
ill to 7 certain Indian soldiers who served in the First 
Arizona Infantry during the Civil War (see bill H. R. 21588). 

Art Varr 3 to pension claims growing out of war 

n (see 

Letter of Comicon at of por relative to error in Co: 
„ surplus of appropriations for fiscal 

ear 

List of corporations wi municipalities having employee-retire- 
ment Tepic 4416, 4477. 

Statistics relative to, 4056-4 

Army teamsters: 22 to pension (see bill H. R. 20389). 

Claims for" joint resolution providing for poruent t of surgeons 

0 


g examination at claimant's home (see H. J. 


Indian Ai 

Rates of: 10 to increase rate for loss of limbs (see bill H. R. 

Service: Tus 3 fo amend act granting (see bills S. 7043; H. R. 
d lution relati to xpo. of lonabl 1 

jor eis ie E 1 2885. mable service 


Widows: a2 to amend act to mene 
H. R. 19443, 20642), 


2230. 
8. 1 


das ene: FFC Res. 


087%, 210895, 


| PETERS, JOHN T., 


Res. 
Dependent. invalid: bill to amend act granting (see bill H. R. 
i to grant pensions for service in (see bill H. R. | 


AED go enis of (see bins 


PEONAGE. See GEORGIA, 


PEOPLE'S BUILDING & LOAN CO. DELAWARE, OHIO, relief (sce 
bill H. R. 21587). 


PEPPER, doa Beg oe € 2 tive from Iowa). 
( k^ gae J ). 


Reso. Sena on poate "at 168. Res. 501), 140. 


PERDUE, 16670. 2211. report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe. 


„„ increase pension (see bills H. R. 17610, 


19545 % . 
PERKINS, PMMA, increase pension (see bills S. 6958, 7402). 
PERKINS, FRED B., pension (see bills H. R. 6759, 21218*). 
PERKINS, ee C. (a Senator from California). 


Appointed conferee, 1 4839. 

Le err from DE CAR I . Chandler on naval expenditures, writ- 
n to, 

Remarks of Mr. pomum on retirement of, 5500. 


Amendments offered 
ler, others: bill (S. 3701) for relief, 1158, 
Aae n Service : "vin ag R. 19746) to authorize aids to navi- 


A — P aar ap propriation bill, 2304. 
ier vil approptiat on bill: harbor boat at San Francisco, 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Desert-land entries: governing reclamation of (see bill S. 6973), 


295. 
Duxbs Reef, M to establish lite-· sav station in vicinity of 
see bill S. 532), = in x 
d CaL: for relief of desert-land entry- 
men in rap EA 8. E 
Im al County, Cal, : ispose of certain lands in (see bill S, 
Lighthouse Ser Service : to authorize aids to navigation in (see bill 


7084), 
Francisco, UR harbor boat for Revenue-Cutter 

Service at t (see Dill S. 1882, 
Petitions and fenes. esented 
Citizens and viduals, 2280, 2477, 2655, 2939, 3379, 

er gp 4302. 4555, 4683, 4910, 


d associations, 45, 251, 204, 621, 634, 901, 2230, 
2655, 4392, 1910. 5060, 5231. 


8. 125). 


State legislatures, 3379. 
Remarks by, on 
, William E.: letters from, 2305, 3553. 
ent merchant marine, 2651. 


py tenia made by, from 
Sa Pra onc CaL, ba ‘bor p poat (Rept. 950) 
n Fran ar , 2840. 
Simla—bark ( 832), 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX oca. 


1 GEORGE W., address on the Outlook for prosperity " de- 
vered by (Appendix, 528). = 


PERKINS, aap ALIAS CHARLES SHEPHERD, increase pension 
(see bills S. 6935, 1566*). 


PERKINS, emi C. report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. ), 3163. 1 ; 


PERRINE, JOHN R., increase pension {see bill H. R. 20138). 
PERRITON, JOHN S., increase pension (see bills S. 5976, 6980*), 
PERRY, ARTHUR L., pension (see bill H. R. 20495), 

PERRY, CHARLES B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21260). 
PERRY, JOHN H., pension (see bills H. R. 14860, 19545*). 

PERRY, LEE, relief {see bill H. R. 21567). 

PERRY, NATHANIEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19143, 21037*), 
PERSELL, HIRAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19581). 


PERSONAL RURAL CREDIT. See AGRICULTURAL FINANCE AND Co- 
OPERATION. 


PETERS, J. S. article on subject of forest policy for Texas written 
y, referred, 2099. TOTNM 5 
PETERS, JOHN A. (a Representative from Maine). 
Attended, 10. f ; 
Leave of absence nted to, 1153. 
and du 


ett, ‘sarah E: Ti pensi a {eee bill H. R. 11970 
ara 0 on (see " 
Hor on, Gilbert H.: to increase pension (see * e 20766), 
„James see bill H. R. 19612), 42. 


Messer, ; to increase pension 
Welsh, Sarah T.: to pension (see bill H. R. 15010). 42. 


Motions and resolutions off 
er Forrest: for eulogies on (see H. Res. 741), 3956, 


P ttions PP 8 prese. 
3 itizens ind magas 1642 161. 488, 620. 
Soeletles and associations, 432. 


Cosa on Forrest : eee os, ae 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY V. 
mined m En peu bil H. R. 20584). 


PETERS, (K. be F. Yd report of Court of Claims on claim of 


. Doc. inf 
PETERS, RDMÁN R., Peu ius. relief (see bill H. R. 21081). 
rr N ILL, donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


PETERSON, GEORGE C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20029). 
PETERSON, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20670). 
PETERSON, JOHN A., increase pension (see bil H. R. 20671). 
FETEERON; MEA B. (a Representative from Indiana). 

Called to the chair, 3517. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hammerton, Sarah L.: to pension vey — bill H. R. 21063), 1918, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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FFF 
Petitions and paper: 
Citizens and iai Pi dunls. 20 
| Remarks A on 
ohn J.: relief of, 3799. 
Votes 7j ' See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
PETERSON, OTHO, pension (see bills H. R. 1378, 21218*). 
PETERSON, PETER, pension (see bill S. 7229). 
PETLEY, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10768, 19545*). 
PETRIE, WALTER E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 7345, 20643*). 
PETROLEUM, remarks in House and data concerning investigations 
relative to mining and utilization of, 4986. 
PETTENGILL, DANIEL H., increase pension (see bills S. 7205, 7506*). 
PETTEYS, STEPHEN P., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 815), 2833. 
PETTIBONE, N. B., relief (see S. J. Res. 235). 
PETTY, JAMES T., relief (see bill H. R. 13388*). 
PETTY, JOHN J. F., pension (see bills H. R. 16621, 21089*). 
PETTYS, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills S. 6640, 6980*). 
PHARES, AMOS T., increase pension (see bills S. 5803, 7598*). 
PHARMACY, regulate ractice in consular districts of United States 
in China (see bill S. 6631*). 
PHELAN, JAMES D, (a Senator elect from California). 
Credentials presented, 632, 
PHELAN, M. F. (s Representative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 
` Bills and joint "resolutions introduced by 
Adie, Allan: to 3 (see bill H. R. 21570), 4802. 
De Isham : for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 21613), 


5495. 
Campion, Sarah E.: to pension (see bill H. R. praa i 431. 
213770 5440 Frank A.: to increase pension (see in H 
Sargent, orale E.: to red 0 r bill H. R. 21025), 1813. 
Petitions and papers presented b 
Societies and associations, 18 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY ELS. 


PHELPS, ALLEN J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19790). 
FIDELE 8.2 — report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


from 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., app zo riation for erection and gata of a 
een projectil actory at navy yard at (see bill H. R. 


Bill to donate condemned cannon to m A. Jones Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, at (see bill S. 5495* 

Estimate of deficiency appropriation for pail conveying ma- 
chinery in post office at (H. Doc. 1610), 4077. 

Memorial of Maritime Exchange 3 against the 
proposed Government exchange rei bill, 1839. 

Mémorial of Maritime Exc nge relative to bill (S. 2337) to 
create the coast guard, 

Protest of the Bourse ort the proposed Government ship- 
purchase bill, 2837. (Appendix, 249.) 

Protest of the Maritime Exchange against the proposed Govern- 
ment ship-purchase bill (Appendix, 249). 


PHILADEE a (ship), report of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
f (H. Doc. 1291), 44, 76. 


PHD4DEPEHAA PUBLIC 3 Mog mas = article relating to 
the merchant marine appearing in, 
A ISLANDS. amendment in Senate to bill AUR R. 18459) 
to provide a more autonomous government for, 
Bill do „ of tax on articles shipped to (see bill 
Bill” * 1825655 a more autonomous government for (see bill 
Bill to amend certain acts of Philippine Legislature granting 
Soros light, heat, and power franchises (see bill H. R. 


) 
Correspondence relating to affairs in (Appendix, 840). 
soins on to provide for neutralization of (see 8. J. 
es. 
Letter of C. C. McCollum relative to affairs in (Appendix, 209). 
Memorial favoring independence for, 80. 
Memorial of legislature relative to establishment of a more àu- 
tonomous government for (H. Doc. 1350), 1 176. 
Poem written by José Rizal, known ES the LR hero of the 
Philippines, 2167. 
Remarks in House relative to poen sita of, IN 
Remarks in House relating to recent reports of an alleged upris- 
Ing in, 660. 
PHILIFS, one ALIAS DUNCAN DUNBAR, increase pension (see 
lls S. 5879, 7402*). 


Pe. WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17372, 
20043*). 


PHILLIPS, DAVID, increase pension (see bill S. 6759). 

PHILLIPS, ESTHER, pension (see bill S. 7131). 

PHILLIPS, HENRY L., Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20537). 

PHILLIPS, JOSEPH, pension (see bill S. 7337). 

PHILLIPS, MARY T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19879, 21037*). 

PHILLIPS, MITCHELL, pension (see bill H. R. 19577). 

PHILLIPS, SUSAN A., pension (see bills H. R. 11873, 21037*). 

PHILLIPS, THOMAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20710). 

PHILLIES, WENDELL, oration on subject of “ Woman's Rights" de- 
livered by, 1465. 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM H., relief (see bill H. R. 21085). 


PHI M W., remove charge of desertion (see bil] H. R. 


PHINNEY, EDWIN A., increase nsi e bills H. R. 17203, 
756622). pension (see bills 7203, 


PHIPPS, REBECCA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19568). 
PHOEBE (orig). tiers -3 Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 


* 


PHOEBUS, ESTHER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21326). 


PHOENIX (shi report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (I. 
Doc. 154 4), 44. 77. : 


PHOSPHATE LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS. 
e validating locations of deposits of (see. bill S. 


PIATT, LA FAYETTE, increase pension (see bill S. 7072). 
baat ty ee increase pension (see bills H. R. 19775, 


PICKERING, JEREMIAH W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19292, 
19545*). 


PICKETT, P. A., petition favoring national prohibition, 172. 
PIERCE, CARRIE M., increase pension (see bill S. 7628). 
PIERCE, DIANA R., pension (see bill H. R. 21046). 


PIERCE, FRANKLIN, sd rint tribute by Nathaniel Hawthorne to (see 
S. Con. Res. 


PIERCE, GUY C., relief (see bill H. R. 19820). 

PIERCE, JENNINGS J., increase pension (see bills 8. 6477, 7509*). 
PIERCE, JULIETTE, pension (see bills S. 6164, 6980*). 

PIERCE, LEWIS H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16538, 19545*). 
E ii report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


F report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 922), 


PIERPOINT, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19720). 
A report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


PIKE, E. BERTRAM, letter relative to shipments of American products 
to neutral countries, 963. 


PIKE NA FOREST, COLO., enlarge (see bills S. 6486“; H. R. 


PILOT, EDWARD, increase pension (see bill S. 6860, 7213*). 
PINCHOT, nod letter relative to taxation in the District of 
Columb bia, 1122. 

Remarks in Hones in defense of, 2146. 
PINCKLEY, MARY F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 17082, 21037*). 
PINE RIDGE RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 
A P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17120, 

2*). 


PIOR, ALLEN S. B., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19869). 

PIOTROWSKI, N. L., letter relative to literacy test in proposed bill to 
regulate immigration, 1326. 

PIQUA, 28088 relief of Third Savings & Loan Co. of (see bill H. R. 


PISTOLS. Sec FIREARMS. 
PITTMAN, JOHN M., increase pension (see bill S. 7595). 
PITTMAN, KEY (a Benator from Nevada). 
Attend ed, 1. 
Appointed Sar gung 3 
Amen — 0 
ae bee RUE bill: 


Bills on ia, 40 e introduced b. 
Evans, John M.: to pension (see bin S. 7153), 963. 
Nevada: to "rg nai of arid lands in State of 


Pensa tes Bit 8. 7109) 8 
ns a ers presen by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 96%, 47 

Socleties and — ae 433. 633. 

d 5 3926. 
riation bi 4514, 4515, 4517. 


bia prohibition, 
rine. coastwise shipping, 4011. 


Truckee-Carson project in Ne- 


Leet 
vee, tural M 
D strict of Colur 
Government merchant ma 
Haitian (Appendix 180 
um (Appendix 
Rules of Senate limitation of debate, 4011, 4012. 
Reporte made by, fro 
ommittee on the Public Lands: 
Cutting timber for mining pu (Rept. 1027), 4523, 
Reclamation of arid lands — Nevada (Rept. 954); 2940. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
PITTS, MARIA E., increase SEROR (see bills 8. 5857, 7213*). 


3 QELA., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
5*). 


ES i COUNTY, OKLA. 5 in est for sale of cer- 
tain Jands to bishop of Oklahoma, 1 


PITTSBURGH, 7 RN sale of versée post-office site at (see 
bill H 
Opinion ‘of Ju Buffington in the case of the wage dispute of 
the Pittsbur; Railway Co. (Appendix, 679). 
Telegram from chamber of commerce opposing the so-called 
Government ship-purchase bill, 4081. 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS CO., dissenting opinion of Representative 
Porter, of Pennsylvania, relative to arbitration-of the wage 
dispute of, 278. 


PLANK, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15453, 21037*). 
PLANT MILLING CO., THE GEORGE P., letter relative to ocean 
freight rates, 3086. 


PLANT PRODUCTS, amendment in Senate providin 
inspection ot postal packages n 3777. 


tor terminal 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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PLATS, face ped (a Representative from New York). 
ttend 2 
ace pointed on ed ges sem 11, 137. 
2 eee offered 
Legislative, execu ve, and judicial appropriation bill, 241. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Adams, Harriett: to aaa os (see bill H. R. 19884), 163. 


Camerón, Ananias : increase pension (see bill H. R. 19888), 


George, Sarah O.: to increase sion (see bill H. R 
S Oliver P.: to inerease pension (see bii H R. 2 Abs 5845. 


Charles: to p — bil H. R. 20829), 1485. 

Mias Academy : Sa o. of vacancies in Corps of 
Cadets at (aee pint H meee) 3763. 

Robinson, Charles L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20078), 292. 


e and papers ve od b 
Citizens and individuals, 164, £93, 1009, 1486, 1533, 5227. 
Remarks y b 
leultural ERT bill—rural credits, 4999, 5000, 5049. 
seed distribution, 


2 
or of Columbia appropriation bill—board of education, 


659. 
Legislatie, n and judicial appropriation bill—subtreas- 
urles 2 
Military Academ app riation Ar. AIDE vacancies in corps. 
of cadets at West Lo "oin, 4230, 4237, 
Montana town cry he 
Payne, Sereno E. un Ly 3219. 
River and harbor a ^ NN ion bill, 1649. 
Sundry chu" Ppropriation wi bill—publie buildings, 3434, 
civil appro on —pu 
Votes of. gee Yra- "is 5 
PLATT, ELSIE A., increase pension (see bill 8. 7716). 
PLATT, JULIA H., pay (see S. Res. 553*). 
PLAYFOOT, MARY L., increase pension (see bill S. 7717). 
PLENER 


2745. 


PLILEY, 831). 2838. J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


3 * (a Representative T Vermont), 


m p joint - aghe intro 
Welch, James E.: V pm € bill H. R. 20487), 838. 
Votea of. "See XEA-AND-NAY V 


PLUMMER, JOHN T., increase amen (see bill H. R. 20155). 
PLURAL MARRIAGES. See POLYGAMY, 


PLYMOUTH, IND., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


PLYMOUTH, MASS., en site for public at (see bill H. R. 
e eee 


PNEUMATIC TUBE SERVICE. Se POSTAL SERVICE. 
POE, ALICEN W., increase pension (see bills S. 7327, 7560*). 
POE, AMOS, my pension (see bills S. 6921, 7566*; H. R. 16926, 


2103 
POINDEXTER, MILES (a Senator from W . 
Attended, 138. ` - : 


Amendments offered by, to 
BAP appro opriation bill: experimental station in State of 
nstriat 


alcohol commission, 3627. 
——— control of pests of orchard and other fruits, 3086, 
Immigration. bil (H. R. pem to regulate, 806, 867. 
Indian appropriation bill, 
tive, executive, and, udicial appropriation bill: assay 
office at ‘seattle, bu 
, Merchant marine NOM 2280 for Government ownership of 
2851, 3550, 4017, 140 
Navy sppropHation bill—retirements, 4712. 
fle range at Puget Sound Navy Yard, 3874. 
NONI appropriation bill: superintendent of post office, 


. 6915 
Jenkins, Robert : to in crease pension (m bil, 8. 9914), 139. 
Larrabea Wellin on F.: for rellef (see bill S. 7694), 4204. 
CD Odessa, Wash. = onating cannon to public schools 2 (see bill 
Panama Canal, rovidin — passage for American shi 
thro bul s. 7599), 3 z zs 
Patent mee to prohibit dece PE use of names 
bers of Congress o z pypie officers by persons — — Perm 
(see ni 8. her fy 
W. n, Gertrude Fag relief (see bill S. 7693), 4204. 
Motions and resolutions offered M M 
Committee on tu the War Department: to allow 
them to employ stenographer (see S. Res. 526), 2805 
Nicaragua. Canal: inquiry relative to construction of (see 8. Res. 


Smelting 5. 2588. inquiry relative to investigation of (see S. 
“The Nadal Archives ” : — print pamphlet entitled, 436. 


Petitions and papers presented b om 
Citizens and individuals, 1, 1942, 2027, 2656, 2785, 2991, 
3380, 3112 3874. ra — 5086, 5231, 
Societies and aa tions, 634 ,291, 1942, 2027, 2300, 2478, 
2656, 2991, 8874, 204, | 
State laginiatures 847 
Remarks by, 
oe ARA “Appropriation . m, 4294, 4389. 
in Executi 


Fortifications appropriation NM 4026. 4027. 
German denatured-alcohol distilleries,’ 4592. 

Government merchant marine, 2542 3378, 8558, 4017-4020. 
Immigration, 208, 803, 804, 866, 867. 


ERNEST VON, letter relating to present war in Europe, 


POINDEXTER—Continued. 
Remarks bv, on 
ppropriation bill, p 
Legislative, executive, priation bill—traveling ex« 


penses of an ag 88, 4 
RET a sident A186, 4184. board, 4623, 4712. 
Philt ine Islands, "5342, 5343. 


fiice appropriation ae 4408. , 4418, 4474. 
Rules E Senate—compe! iing attendance of Senators, 3322, 3325. 
Urgent 5 appropriation bill— transportation of Army; 


Wilson, Richard m relief of, 3551, 


— on Patents: 
Advertisements by tent attorneys (bill 8. 7427), 4911. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
POINT ARENA, CAL, report of Secre of War on survey of for 
harbor of refuge at (H. Doc. 1369), 290. 
POINTS OF ORDER IN HOUSE. 
Ruling Chair on tinting, Gi of order relating to jurisdiction of 
Committee on Prin 


"bd by Chair on point — order relative to Good amendment 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 357, 


Ruling Pe C relative to voting of Members pecuniarily in< 
in legislation, 615. 
Ruling by Chair on amendment to Post Office 88, TBR 88, 70. bul 


up by Canton solute ore order on Indian —— 
u of order on n TO 0 
bili 988, 908, 998, 999, ; 1000, 1214, d 
Chatr relative to jurisdistion of Committee on Bes 
bors over pa wer possibilities in rivers, 1863. 
Ruling by i on order relative to on 2 1 


in Agricultural p fot ge wager 
Rame by y Chair non Point « of order ae 0S a . 
of an unex ce = approp) on ! 
Rul Chair on unfinished 


on ques business, 

Ruling by Chair on point of — — relative to nese, 2089. for 
Providence Hospital, 3 

Ruling by Chair on point. of order relative to appropriation for 
Howard MU edges Do 

Ruling by Chair on EE t order relating to appropriation for 
Waterways Commission, 4229. 

Ruling by Chair on int of order relative to agr ine lo to Senate 
amendment to District of Columbia apptopristion à Il with an 
amendment, 4852. 

Ruling by Clair on point of order against report of conferees 
on "dap. tr bill, ^5 

gr ee air - point of order —— to action of —— 

erees on Agricultural a in proposing 

committee to consider subject of rural credits, 5469. 


POINTS OF ORDER IN SENATE y 


Ruling by Chair on point of order relative to presence of quorum; 


Ruling by Chalr on poston x ys on table motion to proceed 
to consideration of a bill 
n by Chair on motion a ME ship-purchase bill, 2786, 


oo on question of division of hg to recom- 
= sh Au bill with instructions, 3252, 3253. 
Ruling by d Chair on question of compelling attendance of absent 
Senators, 3278. 
NU Chair on question of allowing debate on order com- 
g attendance of Senators, 3315, 3316, 3329, 3330. 
by Chair on question of giving notice of change of rules, 


Rulin MO Chair on question of renewal of motions to lay on the 
e, 3780. 


33, 3934. 
wre on point of order relative to printing of bill 
T the rul 3935. 


Ruling d Chair’ on question of laring Det 7 Senate Net 
ming over from previous day, 
Ruling vA Chair on question of . 40 reconsider seamen's 
, 4812, 4813. 
POISONS, poi rs sale in consular districts of United States in China 
(see bill S, 6631*). 
POLICE E. R 0 TTE law relative to lights on (see bills S. 6832; 
PÓLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITED STATES OF NORTH 
AMERICA, memorial relating to immigration (Appendix, 124). 
POLITICAL STATUS OF STATES, statement concerning, 3506. 
POLLARD, EMANUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 561, 21037*). 
POLLOCK, ALICE, increase pension (see bills S, 7031, 7509*). 
POLLY ) rt of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 
8 1301), 44, 76 l 


POLYGAMY, remarks in Senate on subject of, 808. 
EOM ete (a Senator from Ohio). 
Attended, 
Amendments 0 Terea by, 
District o Cumbia yoo ee om ge bill: alleys, 1566. 
Bills cens —.— resolutions woes op 
«bridge € e & Ohio Northern Railway T a to allow them to 
bridge Ohio River (see bill S. 6687), 1 
runt > c rer urvey: to provide — — new vessels for (sea | 
District of Sl 250 tinens act to establish code of laws tor 
(see bill S. 7405), 23 
3 revenue: to — act to increase (see bill S, 


Li X dv Maie: to authorize aids to navigation in (see bill 
Macaroni, A S — mer ne to and noodles: to prevent nur 

facture, sale, ranspbrtation when containing artificial color- 
ing matter — bur 8, 74080. 2302. 


Ruling by Chair on.question of division of amendments of House 
by tia bill, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See " History of Bills.” ` 
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yer 
ties 


POMERENE—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Motor boats: to amend law relative to (see bill S. 7215), 
Railroads; to amend act to prevent overissue of 
(see bills S. 7185, 7303), 1157, 1601. 
Rocky Byer, es to allow bridge across west arm of (see bill 
nts m resents: t to amend law relative to inspection of (see bill 
Straka, Ellzabeln; to pension (see bill S. 7661), 3928. 
Ultras: to authorize disposal of damaged (see bill 8. 7051), 491. 
Motions and resolutions offere 
Committee on Interstate Commerce: to allow hearings before 
(see 8. Res. 533), 2942. 
Dyestuffs : inquir relative to supply of (see S. Res. 520), 1542. 
Foot-and-mou ase: inquiry relative to eradication of (see 
S. Res, 490), 7 
Petitions and papers presented 783.75 
Citizens and individuals, 1703 
Societies and associations, 621, 1708. 3769. 
Remarks by, on 
Absence of quorum, 3277. 
Agricultural appropriation bill—seed distribution, 4570. 
Army 2 ation bill, 4271. 
rd, 4689, 4690 
dines color p parois 2310. 
Disposal of damaged uniforms, 490. 
District of Columbia 1 , li bill—alleys, 1566. 
milk supply, 14 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 15. 
yr oi eh veis ES 1764, 1828, 1829, 3404, 3405, 3400, 
Immigration. 92, 849, 851. 
Label and tagging of 


Legislative, executive, AS c a appropriation bill, 4183, 
clerks to committees, 4097. 
T Office opsum bill—biennial promotions, 4401, 


.Votes of. Pace Yu YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
POMEROY, EMILES, increase pension (see bill S. 7689). 


POMONA, CAL, relief of Home Builders’ Loan Association of (see bill 
H. R. 20362). 


PONCA RESERVATION. See INDIANS. _ 

PONEVACE, RUDOLPH, relief (see bill H. R. 19998). 

POOL, ELMER B., pension (see bills H. R. 230, 19545*). 

POOL, ROBERT W., rellef (see bill H. R. 20383). 

POPE, ANDREW J., pension (see bill S. 7477). 

POPE, RACHEL, increase pension (sce bill H. R. 19780). 

POPE, WILLIAM C., increase pension (see bills S. 5019, 7598*). 
POPULAR RD ERSMUERT: letter of Jonathan Bourne, jr., on subject 


FOFULAE GOVERNMENT LOAN, issue bonds to be known as (see bill 


POPULATION, statistics relating to, 600. 
PORT ao WASH., granting certain lots to city of (see bill 8. 


PORT ANGELES CITY DOCK CO., relief (see bill H. R. 7049*). 
TORT HURON ee donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 


PORT OR HARBOR, OREG., amendment in Senate for survey of, 


PORTER, GEORGE L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19625, 20643*), 
PORTER, ISABELLA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19737). 
PORTER, MARY J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20461). 
PORTER, STELLA, pension (see bill H. R. 20367). 
PORTE. E RUN G. (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 
end ^ 
Arbitration opinlon in matter of wage dispute between Pittsburg 
Railways Co. and its motormen and conductors, 278. 
Bills and joint resolutions 5 Md 


Embargoes: to ant horize Pres hr regulate, and revoke 
(see bills H. R. 21558, 21581). 4070, B058 
Giles, William W. to increase pension (pect bill H. R. 20802), 


Langsdale, John M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20301), 


61 
States and Territories: recommending legislation e de- 
8 of citizens of other States by (see II. J. Res. 436), 


Stock “exchanges organe furnishing of quotations of (see bill 
Walker, Peng to Increase Pension G (see bill H. R. I2 1323. 


Wheat: to prohibit export o . Res. 407), 2080. 
Remarks by, 

Bufün Pes of AR arbitrators’ report by (Appendix, 679). 

Munitions of war to belligerents (Appendix, 


Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
PORTER, WALES, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 20864). 
PORTER, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6542, 7213*). 
PORTER, WILLIAM S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20358). 
RTLAND, IND., estimate of ropriati fi leti 
Po Mp ed 6 in PIA on for completion of public 
PORTLAND, OREG., amendments in Senate pna appropriation for 
Estimate of ap ot public Puliding nt, Aen 392 SAEPE 
ma ro ation for con n n 
0. 18880 183. muation of public building at 
PORTO RICO, amendment in Senate relative to dipmotion of officers 
the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantr 2 
niil o 12 Sior we of tax on articles shipped to (see bill 
l t nd act relati 1 t 
E amend ait district 3 TE 200 705. mo 
Message of President 1 RE 0 1802. of franchises granted 
hy executive council of (H. Doc. 2), 5245, 5426. 


POST, d. D. As . from Ohio). 


Bills and pr resolutions introduced b 
Jen George C. : for relief (eee | bill H. R. 20923), 1597. 
Panama Canal bonds: to sell and dis of those heretofore 
B, reges (see bill H. R. ae 1277. 


se, Mary A.: to pension (see bill 1 H. R. 20303), 617. 
Petitions Ir ed ae ers deme by, Tro ) 
Citizens and individuals oa 9.— 1598, 2829, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 
POSTAGE, cay postage on State ee ue bulletins (see bill H. R. 


21 
Report of Joint ET TET) on Postage on Second- Class Mail 
atter (H. Doc. 1257), 16, 34. 


POSTAL FINANCES, letter of Postmaster General relative to, 4779, 
4875. (Appendix, 612.) 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, ee act establishing (see bill S. 6770). 
Bill to loan postal savings d enis to farmers (see bill S. 7554). 
Bill to provide method of applying postal 5 apponi to the 
romotion of the public we fare (see bill H. R. 21603). 
Letter of Postmaster General transmitting annual report of 
operations of (H. Doc. 1213), 7 
— of Legislature of ee "relative to deposits in, 4683, 


Memorlal relati to bill to authorize acceptance and adminis- 
rA savings for the crescent life annuities by (Appen- 


POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITARIES, create (see bill S. 7184). 


POSTAL SERVICE, regulate use of the mails w. persons engaged in 
the loan business (see bills S. 7456, 745 
Bills to prohibit transmission through the ‘mails of any paper 
containing ME age relating to intoxicating liquors 
see bills S. 7739; H. 21548). 
Bill to amend law "relative to MOD and indecent wrappers 
and envelopes (see bill H. R. 21183). 
Comparative statement of 3 for, T 
Appropriations for: estimates of (H. Docs. 1336; 1337), 123. 
F in Senate providing for retirement of, 


amendment in Senate relative to granting of indefinite 

leave of absence to, 3550. 
————— amendment in Senate to prevent use of stop watch or 
97 95 time- measuring device for study of movements 


bills for retirement of (see bills S. 7645; H. R. 20932). 

remarks in House relative to reduction in salaries of 
9 845). 

— — tion of inquiry relative to demotion of certain (see 


H. Res. 719). 
telegrams relatin romotions of, 3545, 3546, 3620, 3621, 
169, 3770, 3771, 3772, 3926, 3983, 


to 
3622, 3698, 3699, 
Letter carriers: remarks in Senate and correspondence relative to 


081, 4343, 4401. 
pay 
Parcel post: bill to facilitate operation of (see bill H. R. 21397). 
rn in House, correspondence, and statistics relative 


he 


repirt o of joint committee on investigation of (S. Doc. 


views of Representative Murdock, of 
. Doc. 1629), 5177. (Ap- 
pendix, 65 


Railway: remarks in House and correspondence relating to com- 
sation for, 773, 7 

remarks in House relative to penalties for refusal of 
railroad companies to perform mail service, 778. 
report of Joint Committee on Postage on Second-Class 
"Man . on subject of rallway mail pay (H. Doc. 

memorial of the Western Association of Short Line Rall- 
roads relating to propo legislation concerning, 172. 

meer mer er amendment in Senate relative to recelpts 
or, 

bills to amend law relative to receipts for (see bills S. 


6858, 6883). 
Rural free delivery: bills to make Christmas Day a legal 3 
for rural letter carriers (see bills H. R. 19554, 19834). 
correspondence relating to pay of letter carriers ‘in, 4457, 


een a e service: 
Kansas, on investigation of ( 


oroer of Postmaster General relating to pay of carriers 


petitions favoring increased pay for carriers in, 3983. 

remarks (Ap House relative to compensation of carriers in, 
821. ndix, 79.) 

remarks AP nate e to pay of carr in, 4447. 

resolution opposing reorganization of (see E Res. 138*). 

meos one “o 68 bill to amend act dias (see bill 

T routes: remarks in House on sub; 15 Pc 657 Tes. Te 
Telepost: report of investigation of . 985), 5 

Village delivery: statistics relative to, 4400. 


POSTALIZATION OF THE TELEPHONES, remarks in House and 
Statistics on subject of, 671-713. (Appendix, 847.) 


POSTLEWAITE, LUCRETIA M., pension (see bill H. R. 20867). 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to views of the President with 
respect to recommendations contained in annual report of, 402, 
Communications from 
Annual report (H. Doc, 1387). 
Postal finances: relating to, 4779, 4875. epe 612.) 
Dar e ore Mas transmitting annual report of operations 
of — oc. 
8 Ca RaT list of claims of (H. Doc, 1282), 75. 
Post Office Department : transmitting annual report of finances 
of (H. Doc. 1262), 75. 
transmitting memorandum of allowances granted par- 
able from 8 for unusual conditions (H 
Doc. 1226), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL—Continued. 
Communications from 
Post Office Department: transmitting annual report of public 
property in possession of (H. Doc. 1346), 162. 
transmitting — Rg of travel expenses of officers 
and employees of (H. Doc. 1249), 


transmittin rt relative. p purchase of typewriting 
machines r (H. Doc. . 124 

transmitting, HUNE "of 3 papers in (H. Doc. 
1615), 4164. 


POSTMASTERS, amendment in Senate makin ng f appropriation for com- 
pensation of assistant postmasters, 1 
Amendment in Senate to abolish office of eee of first and 
second class post offices, 3086. 
Bill to provide for nominating election for (see bill S. 7069). 
Bul PR Rhe! appointment by Postmaster General of (see 
mz sor 1285 General transmitting list of claims of 
oc, 1 Nf, 5 
Letter of Postmaster General relative to curtailment .of ex- 
penses by, 4875. (Appendix, 612.) 
Remarks in House relative to compensation of assistant post- 
masters, 666, 832. 
Remarks in House and correspondence relating to civil service 
applied to fourth-class (Appendix, 151). 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT, annual bill making appropriations for 
(see bill H. R. 19900*). 
ebate in House on bill H. R. 19906, 368-379, 401-429, 
"655-135, 758-782, 816-834. 
ur in Senate on bill H. R. 19906, 4397-4411, 4447- 


Annual report of Postmaster General (H. pe TF ). 

Estimate of appropriation for (H. Doc. 1365), 

m wr Ed eficlency appropriation for ( een: 1361, 1625), 

Joint resolution n ee 25. 1915 e and dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1916 for J. 440* 

Letter of Postmaster MAL, EAE 'annua report of 
finances of (H. Doc. 1262), 

Letter of Postmaster General AG NI memorandum of al- 
lowances a Pe from appropriation for unusual con- 


ditions ( 
Letter of 8 General ar WRIT annual report of 


POST 


public roperty in possession of (H. 1346), 
Letter of tmaster General transiting annual report of 
travel expenses of officers and employees of (H. Doc. 1249), 41. 


Letter of 
ing machines for (H. 48), 41. 

Letter of Postmaster {General transmitting schedule of useless 
papers in (H. Doc. 1615), 41 

i ai of a . ‘of Labor for an Investigation 
0 ppendix, 6 

Remarks In use M ative to appropriations for salaries in office 
of 5 General, 316. 

E Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Useless 

EN Papers relative to eem papers relative to useless 
rs in IE Rept. 1486), 5225. 

fess utions for special order for new legislation in bill (H. R, 
i5 7. 420428. appropriations for (see H. Res. 676“, 4*), 

Statistics relative to revenues from 1879 to 1914 of, 4881. 

OFFICES, amendment in Senate relative to allowance to be 
made for third-class offices having certain amount of postal- 
savings deposits, 1703. 

Amendment in Senate to grant pay to superintendent of mails 
nnd other supervisory employees while absent on account of 
injuries received in line of duty, 2099. 

Petitions favoring increased pay for clerks in, 3984. 

POST ROADS. See PUBLIC ROADS, 

POTATOES, amendment in Senate to increase appropriation for inves- 

tigation of domestic, 3627. 
Remarks in House relative to relief of shippers on account of 
Federal inspection assessment, 2327. 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO., annual report of (H. Doc. 1543), 
2827, 2835. 


ostmaster General relative to purchase of typewri t- 


POST 


POTOMAC PARK. See DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS, See INDIANS, 

POTTER, CHARLES R., increase pension (see bill S. 7666). 
POTTER, FRIEDERICKE, pension (see bill H. R. 20118*). 


POTTER, GEORGE C., letter relating to low tariff and business fall- 
. ures written by, 4678. 


POTTER, GILBERT W., increase pension (see bills S. 7568, 7598*). 
POTTER, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16140, 21037*). 
POTTER, THOMAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19532). 
POTTS, JOSEPH A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15053, 19545*). 
POR ay donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
95* 

POU, poro W. (a Representative from North Carolina). 

tten 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 


by 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


for relief (see bil H. R. 
2021 1 55 5 


0 Fred M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ee 163. 
Louisburg, N. C.: to erect public building at (see bill II. R. 
Smithfield, N. ©: to purchase site for public building at (see bill 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

djourn: to, 3535. 

Peons and ne pers presented 


by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 36 
State n 3445, 3980. 
Remarks ue 
Comm un. on Claims, 3519, 3527. et 3532. 
Government merchant marine, 3878 
National prohibition, 505. 
Private Calendar, 3412, 3517, 4308, 4309, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


POU—Continued. 
Reports made by 
ommittee on Claims : 
Ellen M. Stone ransom fund 


from 


n Railroad & Bankin 


Rept. get 3016. 
a 3 1316), 2209. 
Girolami, ede: d G dt. 1 ETT 
Gorman, James F. VAST 
Johnston Charlotte MP (Rept, 1850), 2982. 


McKay, Peter (Rept. 1359), 
pane John Howard—heirs 2” die; t 1454), 4802. 
oma—revenue cutter w ept. 1 ), 3482. 


Votes of. See YEA-ANp-NAY VOTES, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., estimate of a i ett e fat for rent of building 
for Government officials at ( Doc. 1580), 3445. 

POWDER. See ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS, 

UNTERE ra letter relative to taxation in the District of Colum- 

a, je 

POWELL, AMANDA F., increase pension (see bills S. 5964, 6980*). 

POWELL, ANN BROWN, pension (see bill H. R. 20310). 

POWELL, FRANCIS T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20926). 

POWELL, JENNETTE HOOKER, relief (sce blll H. R. 20565). 

POWELL, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19636, 21037*). 

POWELL SCHOOL. See DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

POWER, ANNA L., increase pension (see bills S. 5018, 7509*). 

* POWER OF TUM FEDERAL JUDICIARY TO DECLARE LEGISLA- 
TION INVALID WHICH CONFLICTS WITH THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION," 3355; E Bae. 364) by David K. Watson, en- 
titled (see 8. Res. 305“; 

POWER BOATS. See VESSELS. 

e Sere 10. (a Representative from Kentucky). 

end: 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Frost, William N.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20175), 380. 
Lidda : for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 21514), 4165. 
Green, William H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20079), 292. 
Ho James: to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


)» 
Robinson, Jacob G.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20888), 


1533. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Government Official Gazette: to print article by Marcus Bor- 
chardt on (H. Doc. 1626), 4887. 
Storms, John: to bienes prt! his | papers, 4164. 
Petitions and papers presented ie 
Citizens and individuals, 293, 381, 488. 
Socleties and associations, 381, 488. 
Remarks by, 
Agricu taral ora! appro riation bill—hog-cholera serum, 2255, 
distribution, L 
Camberit ad River improvemen 1857. 
Immigration—veto messa 3030, 3059. 
Government official gazet e, 4885. 
Eine eS apd itis MS MU (Appendix, 355). 
ne ex ment and mine safety stations ni 
National 1 c reg e 538, d ag 5 
Rural end ts (Appendix, 597). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
POWERS, DANIEL H., relief (see bill S. 1985*). 
POWERS, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19451). 
POWERS, JOHN G., pension (see bill H. R. 20987). 
POWERS, JOSEPH A., rellef (see bill H. R. 11394*). 


POWERS WINN address relative to . legislation for the bene- 
fit of farmers delivered by, 


PRAIRIE Mg uii oW 
PRATHER, THOMAS B., increase pension (see bill S. 6893). 

PRATT, 21017 % H E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18869, 
PRAT, DAVID, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19948, 21037*). 


PREBLE, ROTADE A., letter of. Secretary of Commerce transmitting 
rt on fur seals and other life on Pribilof Islands, Alaska 
(8. Doc. 980), 4164, 5252. 


PREDACEOUS FISHES. See FISH AND FISHERIES, 


PREFERENTIAL BALLOT, address Me by Lewis Jerome John- 
son on subject of, refer 700. 
Resolutions to print T nd Lewis Jerome Johnson, entitled 
(see S. Res. 320*, 573“; S. Doc. 985). 


PREMER, ISAAC, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20524). 
PREMPERT, DELIA MAY, pension (see bill S. 7556). 
PREPAREDNESS FOR WAR. See WAR AND PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


et xi cet 3 57747 20 of Court of Claims on claim of owner 
oe. 44, 
PRESIDENT 2 SENATE PRO RTT thanks to (see S. Hes. 


PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES, address delivered at Indianapolis, 


donate condemned cannon to town of (see 


by, 1279. 
5 — address Datan the joint assembly of Senate and House 
delivered by (H. Doc. 1184), 18, 26. 


= By eae him to lay; regulate, and revoke embargoes (see 
lis II. R. 21558, 21581). 

mu to erect summer pomo at Mount Dome, Randle Highlands, 
D. C., for (see bill II. 21589). 

Editorial entitled“ Preaidential eer 4552. 

Interview with sete Smith Michigan, entitled “ Why 
ne C Wilson is losing hls 1 555 on the party" (Appon- 

Joint e authorizing him to enore and maintain the 
Pn of the United States (see S. J. Res. 244; H. J, 

es, 

Joint en for amendment to Constitution limiting to one 
term of six years (see H. J. Res. 402). 

Letter addressed to the members of the American Mining Con- 
gress by (Appendix, 502). 


See “ History of Bills." 
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Remarks in House relative to gor of a Senator or Member 
ropounding a question to President when the latter is 
addressing a j — rning püdrem del 4. 


House, 151 
ddress delivered at Indianapolis, 


Append, 4 v ode "o B. Col qu 
overnor of T. —— to President lson's poll cies, 
(Appendix, 


of speech of James E. Watson in answer to President 
Wilson's Indianapolis speech (Appendix, 364). 
Communications from 
Annual message (H. Doc. 2 18, 26. 
ore at Senate to print additiónal copies of, agreed 
0, 2 
referred to committees (see H. Res. 670*), 28, 
912585. 55 Commission: transmitting annual report of 


Ind., by, 1 
Remarks in House 


E 
2 H. Doe. 
* relative to shipments to foreign nations of (S. Doc. 798), 


Department of State: transmitting annual report of TO. 
we e tures, and balances under (H. Dee TROT, 


transmitting e. 8,1 soe to purchase of typewriters 
: aped — received February 10, 1915, 
from Government of, 510 
Habana, Cuba: recommen tae appropriate riation for acquisition of 
legation premises at Dee 
tnt 1 Commission: — ELN report of, 174, 
Naval stores : relative to shipments to foreign nations ef (S. Doc. 
read Co.: transmitting annual report of (H. Doc. 
Porto Ri x tt £ franchis ted b. 
orto Rico: n g 0 — n execu- 
tive council of Sa "Doe. 100), m of 


5245, 
Senate t en bill (S. 3362) for 


survey of, 
United States Board of 3 and Conciliation: transmit- 
ting annual . . of (H. Doc. 1423), 436, 453. 
Veto: on bill 6060) to "regulate immigration (H. Doc. 
13527). 2481, 2052 2741. 
Requests to 


atin to inform Senate relative to seizure of sent cmm copper 
Sper by belligerent nations (8. Res. 511), 1 
: to furnish Senate with Copy of pol 4. 8480 8 Feb- 
3990. 


ndence 


les My pita 
respect * erican 


relative to action of Great Britain w 
shipments of (S. Res. 512), 1013. 
Texas oyster beds: to return to Senate the bill (S. 

survey of (see S. Con. Res. 87), 5102, 5218, 

PRESTON, CHARLES M., pension (see bill S. 7145). 

PRESTON, SIMON M., rellef (see bill S. 691*). 

PRESTON, AN S., amendment in Senate making appropriation to 
pay, 5 

PRETTYMAN, FORREST J., mentioned, 4183. 

FREVIOUE quA IN STATE LEGISLATURES, rules on ordering 
of, " 


PRIBILOF ISLANDS. See ALASKA, 
PRICE, JAMES, relief (see bill H. R. 20293). 
FRICN d JESSE D. (a Representative from Maryland). 


3302) for 


Elec ed to “committees, 429. 
Bills cen joint agra introduced b 7 
Easton, : to erect publie building at (see bill H. R. 19742), 


123. 

Remarks by, on 

e message. 
R made pag n 

Buccaneer tug f 1352), 2982. 

Fowler, Arther S 1 ** 

Jennings, J (Rept. 1 S), 298: 

Pumphrey, Mo lle ET (Re 1480) 858}, 208 

Ryan, Jo in A. ( 0), 29 . 
Votes of. See 8 as VOTES, 


PRICE, SAMUEL R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 10275, 20643*), 
PRICE, UTAH, erect public building at (see bill S. 7647). 
PRICES AND WAGES, amendment in gp making appropriation. for 
Columna. 2880 of cost of living of wage earners in District of 
. 
Joint — — to appoint rf tes 17. to investigate prices 
of Wheat and flour (see 
repared by Representa 3 ‘of Pennsylvania, bony 
the wage dispute of "e Pittsburgh Railways Co., 278. 
Resolution of — iry relative to 232 15) tle, hogs, and "oth — 


cultural 

Statement of Lindhe: of Mismo, on sub- 
ject of increasing prices and costs (Appendix, 35 d 

EDS estin to wages pald on American and tish, ves- 


Statistics sélative to prices of cattle, 2717. 
5 relative to wages of American and British ‘seamen, 
L Statistics relative t to wages in Belgium (Appendix, 87). 
PRICHARD, WILLIAM È, pension (see pills H. R. 20061, 20659). 
PRIESTLEY, GEORGE B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19896). 
PRIME, EDWARD J., pension (see bills H. R. 1063, 21089*). 


PRINCE LINE STEAMERS, list of, 1109. 
nene, HO» donate condemned cannon to city of on bil S, 


tive To t 


PRINCETON, N. J., 1 ye bell of the old U. S. S. Princeton to the 
borough of (see S. J. Res. 58*). 
PRINE, CATHERINE E., increase pension (see bills S. 5682, 6981*). 


PRINTING AND BINDING. 
PRISONERS’ MAIL, article by J. J. Sanders entitled, referred, 4556. 
PRITCHARD, CHARLES L., relief (see bill H. R. 17343*). 


See PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


PRITCHARD EL ELMA C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


PRIVATE CLAIMN. Ree CLAIMS. 
PRIYOR JOSHUA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 4596, 19545*). 


"PROBLEM OF THE RAILROADS AND RAILROAD SECURITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES IS THE PEOPLE'S PROBLEM," 
pamphlet entitled, referred, 1601. 


PROHIBITION. See ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
PROJECTILES. See ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS. 
PROPERTY OF UNITED STATES. See PUBLIC PROPERTY. 
PROPSON, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill S. 7496). 


pares == 82 (s Representative from Iowa). 
ills and joint resolutions introduced by 
to increase pension 


iu ow George W.: (see bill H. R, 
pees = Columbia : to e for manner of qnd expenses of 
ent of uet bul H R. 1 

Gl er, ‘Ellen S. ‘(see bill H. R. 19702), 

Tet „ James T to increase pension (see bi us R. 19900), 
Petitions and nd ind resented — 

State in an inar id ais, 201. 
Remarks by, 

— — we 9 bill—rural credits, 5007, 

tion bill—national defense, 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 145, 1363, 1364, 2165, 


4 

District of Columbia 2 110, 117. 
National defenses, 115, 116, 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


rs n n R. I., improve river and harbor at (see bil H. R. 
Memorial of city council urging cessation of war in Europe, 


PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, remarks in 
House relative to appropriations for, 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL BUILDING-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
bill H. R. 21545). 


ae ee showing plan of operation of the railway system in, 


PUBLIC . amendment in House making appropriations for, 


Bil to further te purchase of sites and erection of (seo 

bui) H. R. 31070). 

Pine for protection “of subcontractors and material men furnish- 
. r construction of (see bills H. R. 21071, 


91). 
Bill. to establish bureau of (see bill H. R. . Hd 
Circular issued by the Supervising Architect relative to status 
of construction of, 3423. 
Estimates of appropriation for (H. Doc. 1430) 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting ASR of mepet 
B86. 4480) — ve to electrical protection to vaults (H. 
Remarks in House on subject of appropriations for, 3206, 3414. 


Bile bon, N. Y. ( bill H. R. 201 
. (see 
19250). 


rellef (sco 


8. 
. n, N. Y see bill H. T c . 
ay — — ark. d 8 bill H. R. 11291* 2 
see bil Mog 2 18850 ). 
Lese EON. (see h SS R. 2 E 8888 
Claremont, N. II bill H. ka 558). 
Coalgate, a (see bill S. 7529). 


Forsyth, . 
Fort Wor 


Pan Colo. 


Bench, C 


Lo 
Sapulpa, Okla. (see bill H. 
Seafo rd, De I. (see bill H. R. i 
Sparta, Ga. (see bill H. 8 y 
Superior, Nebr. (see bill H. R. 2471*). 
Tacoma, Wash. (see bills H. R. 19741, 19974). 
Tennille, Ga. (see bill H. R. 20032 
Thomson, Ga. (see bill H. R. 20096) 
Watervliet, N. Y. (see bill "s 
Wellsville, Ohio (see bill H. . 
West Point, Va. (see bill H. E 19071 1 
Wildwood, N. J. (see bill = R. 20243*). 
Yuma, Ariz, (see bill II. R. 21404). 


Bills to increase ropriations for 
Austin, Tex. (see bills 8. 040; H. R. 20328). 
(see bill S. 406). 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bath, Me. (see bill H. R. 1102* ). 


The * indicates bills acted upon, See History of Bills.“ 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS— Continued. 
Bills to increase 2 ions 


Carlisle, Pa. (see bill H. R 18645*). 

Coeur vi oes Idaho (see bills S. 7405 ; H. R. 19908). 
Cohoes, N ad: (see bill H. R. 21184* 

Elkins, W. Ya. (see bills 8 7531; H. R. 20340). 
Eureka Sprin. S, a (see bill H. m 21350*). 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. (see bill H. pave 4 ). 
Garden City, Kans. (see bills S. E . R. 21067). 
Globe, Ariz. (see bili H. R. 21400). 

Grand Junction, Colo. (see bills 8. 4012* ; ; H. R. 16056*). 
Manchester, N. IH. (see as H. R. 18505*). 

Marlin, Tex. (see bill H. 13815" 

Minneapolis, Minn. (see piii H. 20419). 

Oakland, K (see bill H. R. 2123929. 

Portland. CNG (amendments), pe 3929. 

Rock Island, Il. (see bill H. R. 0099). 

St. Paul, Minn. (see bill H. R. 20024 

St. Petersburg, la. (see bill H. R. 1187839), 

Seymour, Ind. (see bill H. R. 18172*). 

Shenandoah, Iowa (see bill in R. 11299*). 
Waterbury, ‘Conn, (see bill H. R. 20473). 
Waterloo, Iowa (see bill H. R. 20980). 
Wilson, N. C. (see bill S. 6918). 


BM purchase sites 


isbee, Ariz. (see bitis 8. USR; H. R. 21358). 
Clifton, Ariz. (see bill H. 21405). 

Flagstaff, Ariz, (see bill m R. 21401). 
Hartford, Conn. (see bill H. e 18310*). 
Smithfield, N. C. (see bill H. 1 
Southington, Conn. (see bill Es 20104). 
Thompsonville, Conn. (see bill 11 R. 20101). 
Wildwood; N. J. (see bill S. 7669). 

Yuma, Ariz. (see biil H. R. 21465). 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


amendment in Senate QU viding for connecting park way be- 
tween Rock Creek and Potomac Parks, 3627. 

Bill to erect building for Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, 
Indian Office, and Bureau of Mines (see bill H. R. 20738*). 
Joint resolution relative to connecting park way between Rock 

Creek and Potomac Parks (see S. J. Res. 222). 
Pen of certain park employees for an increase in salaries, 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, amendment in House to bill (H. R. 15902) to 


amend, revise, and codify the laws relating to printing, bind- 
ing, and distribution of, 34. 

Amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 15902) to amend, revise, 
and codify the laws relating to printing, binding, and dis- 
tribution of, 2231. 

Bil to amend, revise, and codify laws roar to printing, 
binding, and distribution of (see bill H. 1860853 

Joint resolution to discontinue r ae Etiology and 
Geological bulletins and papers (see H Res. 393*). 

Letter of Secretary of War relative to Kan of documents 
elsewhere than at the Government P. fice (H. Doc. 

É 2 Dm 3543. nd ü " ^ 
emar n House uc ve to appropriations for printing and 
binding of, 3748, 3757. »" s 


Orders to print 


Addresses before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: order of Senate to lo print adinean of Secretary of 


Treasury, agreed to 5 3 
8815 of Senate to nt address of Senator Burton, of 
agreed to (S. Doc. 949), 39 


ee y e and „ resolutions to print addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 214 relative to 
(see S. Res. 507“; H. Res, 691). 
8 to print additional copies of Senate 1 1 
380 relating to (see S. Res. 508“; H. Res, 6 
Alcoholic aor trafic: resolution to print proceedings d ouse 
connection with consideration of joint resolution 
1. J. Res. 168) to prohibit (see H. Res. 729). 
American Instructors of the Deaf: RE to print proceed- 
of convention of (see S. Res. 567“; S. Doc. 986). 
Annual address of President ef United Dl order of Senate to 
print additional copies, agreed ^ 
Australia: order of Senate to print ues on the proposed 
ov eramen od steamship lines in, agreed to 
Banking and Credit in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru: order 
of 5 to print bulletin entitled, agreed to (S. Doc. 


nol 34 

Bill H. R. 20814: order of House to reprint, agreed to, 1568. 

Bill S. 6266: order of Senate to reprint, agreed to, 621. 

* Bills and debates in Congress on Trusts” : concurrent resolu- 
pon. to prar autiona copies of document entitled (see 

. Res. 2 

Charleston (S. C.) Navy Yard: order of Senate to e re 
8870 4089. for the dry dock at, agreed to (8 wd 

City government: resolution to print article by Le Roy Hodges 
on subject of (see S. Res. 564* 

Civic babes n schools: order of Senate i^. 971 8 article by 
Wil n L. Gill on subject of, agreed to (S. Doc. 662), 


Gee ‘of war: order of Senate to print correspondence 
relative to, agreed to (8. Doc. 716), 2207. 

Dacia, steamer: order of Senate to print statement of E. N. 
5780. 8250 relative to purchase of, agreed to (S. Doc. 

Daughters e American Revolution: resolution to print annual 

rt of (see S. Res. 568* ; S. Doc. 988) 

Doretopmont- of the American Ocean Mail 8 and American 
Commerce: order of Senate to print additional co ne 
of Senate Document No. 225 ixtieth Congress, 
session, entitled, agreed to, 

District ofe Columbia: order of one tt to "print article written by 

hn A. Johnson relative to the relation of the Federal 
Government to, agreed to (H. Doc. 1488), 1629, 


PUBLIC F 
Orders to 


print 
District of Columbia: order of House to print reports of subcom- 
mittee of Committee on District of Columbia relating to 
certain accounts of, agreed to (H. Docs. 1627, 1628), 


4987. 
Economic value of man: resolution to A yg treatise by Chauncey 
ea Burr on (see S. Res. 351 Doc. 965). 
Federal reserve act: request in Aa to print year-and-nay 
votes of Senate on, referred, 2302. 
resolution to print paper entitled“ Yea-and-nay votes in 
ss Senate on the Federal reserve act“ (see S. Res. 


W ghi -purchase bill (S. 5859): order of House to 
print with House amendments, agreed to, 2950. 
order bf Senate to print report of committee on merchant 
marine of Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., rela- 
tive to, agreed to (S. Doc. 715), 2099. 
Grand Army of the Republic: concurrent resolution to pn 
ourna of national encampment of (see H. Con. Res. 


House Report 1224: order of House to reprint, agreed to, 267. 
Immigration: resolution to print cu onal copies of mesage of 
3 1 t (H. R. 6060) to regulate (see H. 


Res. 

Indian laws M renion. 8 on to print additional copies of 
8. 719, Sixty-second Congress, second session, con- 
taining (see S. Res. 505). 

Indians: order of Senate to print illustrations with report rela- 
tive to condition and tribal rights of Indians in North 
Carolina, agreed to (S. Doc. 677), 1490. 

* Intéruatiónal Arbitration ” : rM to print. article by 
era T. Crosby entitled (see S. Res. 502*; S. Doc. 


) 
Journal of the Joint Committee of Fifteen on Rem 
rey of Senate to reprint, agreed to (S. Doc. 711), 
Labor exchanges: order of Senate to pont article by John B. 
Andrews vier to a national system of, agreed to (8. 
Doc. 956), 4559. 
Latin American trade: order of Senate to pras pamphlet on sub- 
ect of, agreed to (S. Doc. 714), 1833. 
Lincoln Memorial Commission: order of Senate to print addi- 
DN py gd of report of, agreed to (S. Doc. 965, 62d 
Cong., sess.), 255. 
Merchant marine; order ‘of Senate to print address delivered by 
the 8 1 1.01330. Treasury on subject of, agreed to 
Beg) rem resolution to print annual report 
of es. 563* : S. Doc. 98! 
National lise tee resolution to print pamphlet by 2 Gif- 
ford Leland on subject of (see S. Res. ; 8. Doc 


National Academ 


711), 2 

National defense: order of Senate to dapt Brftain relative to 
national defense systems 918 Ded min Australia, 
and Switzerland, agreed to (S. Doc. 796), 23 510. 

National Forest Reservation „ order of Senate to 
2 nr 3 ae of annual report of, agreed to 

c. , 

Neutrality: order of Senate to print address delivered by fo 

8. 1 = subject of Rights of neutrals” (S. Doc. 


801) 5 
New York State Bar Association: order of Senate to print RÀ 
eum repont pregona at annual meeting of, agreed to 
Ocean eoor taoa rates: resolution to print additional copies 
n Senate Document No. 673 relating to (see H. Hes. 


Ola Roman Senate: resolution to print paper relating to (see S. 


Pope. Commsision on the 4 22 7% Reunion: resolution 
to print report of (see H. Res. 7 

Pierce, Franklin: -concurrent resolution 5 rint pamate by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne to (see S. Con. Res. 36 

Pncumatic-tube service: order of E — to print vane of Repre- 
sentative Murdock, of Kansas, on investigation of, 
agreed to (H. Doc. 1029), 5177. 

Preferential ballot: request in Senate to print address delivered 
by Lewis Jerome Johnson on subject of, referred, 3700. 

resolutions e print Ves 20 e ic Jerome Johnson en- 

titled (see S. Res. Doc. 985). 

Public roads: order of Senate to print iaditionat copies of report 
of joint committee on Federal a A ar „ of 
post roads, agreed to (H. Doc. 15 

Revenues of rail carriers: order of Senate r4 ‘print illustrations 
to accompany dr ger and exhibits in the 5 per cent 
rate case, ie to, 

Rules of House: resolution to oues (see H. Res. 694*). 

Rules of ion resolution to print (see S. Res. 535%; S. Doc. 


ty o 5 ce at sca: order of Senate to print additional copies 

Sue 3 MS Senate Document No. 476, Sixty-third Congress, sec- 
Md session, entitled, a to, 

Renate Document Mes 5 to print additional copies 
of (see S. Res. 07 *; Res. 691). 

Senate Document 225 Sirtieth io ies first sepaton: order of 
Senate to print s additional copies, agreed to. 

Senate Document No. 380: resolutions e 5 5 additional copies 
of (see S. Res. 508* ; H. Res. 

Seneca Indians: order of House to print ot of Department of 
Interior and Department ut Just ry 300 si bill to settle 
affairs of, agr to (H. Doc. 1590 

Soil saree of ane ‘Connecticut Valley: eaten i in print (see H, 


es. 4 
Roil survey c of the ipt Ts Orleans arca, La.: resolution to print 


Statue of “George Ayaan igton Glick: concurrent resolution g 
print roceedings in Congress on acceptance of (see 8. 
Con. Res, 30* ; S. Doc. 990). 
“The Power of the Federal Judiciary to Declare Legislation In- 
valid which Conflicts with the Federal Constitution”: 
Pur ear o0 print pamphlet entitled (see S. Res. 3057; 
c. 964). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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‘ders to print 

Tuberculosis: order of Senate to oertain port rt relative to 
ethods of treatm "20 agreed de (B oc. 641), 178. 

te: order of House to 

put article by Marcas B ay Gazette on subject of, agreed 


Vessels: - £ House to’ print list of foreign built shi d 
€886 o» A* ouse reign- ships ad- 
to American December 17, 1852, 
Mem Be (H. Doc. 1 22 
alors of 3 seamen: order of Senate. cr t0 rint additional 
copies of Senate Document No. 452. mM Con- 
ream second session, entitled, agreed to, 


PUBLIC-HEALTH SERVICE, amendment in ee e making appropria- 
tion for 12 additional assistant 4204, x 
Annual of ree (of (H. Do Doc., 1898), 381, 631. 


Bill to promote efficiency of 
Bill to establish divisions gees Sine es and rural sanita- 
see bill H. R. 16637*). 


tion in 
Es 135). gf appropriation for Hygienic Laboratory of (H. Doc. 
List of ‘acts of Con passed since Janunry 1, 1889, which 
have additional powers and imposed additional duties 


riations for, 3474. 


on, T7. 
Remarks in House relative to appro 
ence relative to, 966, 1021- 


Remarks tn Senate and correspo 
1057. 


PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. See Pustic ROADS, 


PUBLIC LANDS, amendment in Senate making 8 for exam- 
m tion, p d and acquisition of lands under the act of Mar. 


1911 
Bills for y ee UR of " for see Ulis of waters for irri sion 
and the generation of ls S. 7071; H. R. 16673*). 
m providing for a n lands by States tor development 

of water power * bill S^ 7101). 
Bill for relief of persons eous settlements on the 
same tract of (see bill S. 7 


Bill to amend act relative to imitation of ncreage to be acquired 
reg laws (see bill S. 8 


en in (see bills 
bills creating an additional land district in (see bills S. 

7140*; H. R. 17388* 
tion of certain arid lands in 


PL Sioa). by associations or cor- 
5 of (see 

— 4 1 A 1 and disposition of (see 

ig fo en ut see bn S. 3200). 


bilis" 8. 5 H. R. 20083. 20187). 
bills for 1 — 55 of certain entrymen on (see bills 8. 7747; 


bilis for relief of desert-land ent n Fresno a 
Kings C p 55 RH B: 20035). 
OESE Tor legislation vali- 


to suspension of annual ents and 
cases where use of water 3 i tion is 
by the Government (see bill H ). 
amendment in Senate to EUN d R. 16130) 
to au emn des for on of, 3550. 
bills to provide for leasing of (see bi 8. 5484. ; H. R. 


* „fope 015 exploration for and disposition of (see 


R. 16136*). 
Homesteads: amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 15799) to pro- 
mestead, 3550. 


vide for stock-rai: 
peru perire (see bills S. 38T8* ; H. R. 


bills to validate 

TUM Je 
to amend act to provide for an enlarged (see bills 

H. R. 1698*, 12919*). 

——— bills to provide QIor Siockralsing homesteads (see bills 


bint” — rellef ot entrymen under reclamation projects 
(see bill H. R. 19061*). 

WE n 52356). for summer-residence homesteads (see bill | 

bil for relief of certain entrymen on lands within limits 
＋ Boas)” Wisconsin Central Railroad Co. (see Dill 

————- bill to amend law relative to certificate and patent for | 

entry of (see bill 8. 7414). 
— Bill Deeviding ox 1055 sale of certain canceled entries (see 


m bill to reinstate IM homestead entries in the Ozark 


(see 


dating 
Entries: bill MD NEHME: 


— 
Gas and oil lands: 
uthorize 


—— bill prov ce BIU H, E» dein homestead entry in ce 
cones — 

—— text of T. temaga 1 Public Lands in House on 
bill (LR . 15790) "to rovide for stock- home- 


steads (H. "Rept. 626), 3986. 
Kansas: bill extending ng provisions of act T 


to an enlar; 
Soares teas CEA ta 745 go 


te of (see bill 8. 5784 
ding for 


Kaolin Ep em 255 purchase and isposal of (see 
ed o — remarks in House relative to appropriation 
1000 (Biene qua Mu ut E off, 2234. i 85 


irs acri bill mi 70 convey certain to board of education 
t Mahnomen (see bill H. R. 21317). 
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PUBLIC LANDS—Continued. 
Montana: bills to validate title to certain town sites in (see 
bills S. 4180*; H. R. 20498*). 
bill AER repeal act relating to certain lands in (see bill S, 


gt for certain lands within the 5 
6373* 


stea bili for 


Fla ndian Reservation in (see bill S. 
Nevada; bill legalizin; i rer conveyances heretofore ma e by 
the Centr: Railraod Co. in (see bill S. 5042"). 
bills to recl tion ore) arid lands 
bills S. 7109* + H. R. 213 
New Megvico: amen in Senate pA 8 to 
reimburse State — moneys expended. surveys of 
———— bill to reimburse State for sos eee for survey 
tax 3 lands (see bill S. 7 
North Dem 214808), exchange lands (see bills S. 7648* ; 
Crede of rand gh ri 8 the gran of certain 
inda to farming and k raising, 
Oil and gas lands: amendment in Senate to bill e R. 16136) 
o authorize 3 for and of, 3550. 
8 de leasing of (see b S. 5434 H. R. 


in 8 authorize exploration for and disposition of (see 
QNM mA Eu tor i of 
see bill 1 H. R. 10738 
Oregon: Wil ta to ^ ds 
loration for and posi- 
ti (see bill H. 16136* 
THOR ete: "a nee pur valida ng loeations of (see bill 
- ments of proceeds of sales of lands for benefit of colleges 
$5. agriculture and the mechanic arts (H. Doc, 1334), 
pny 
: bill relating to reclamation of (see bill S. 6827). 
Tate on: pill to authorize the cutting of timber for mining 
purpeses by certain 
letter of Arr ei of transmi 
t tures for 2 work and care 
Utah: bill relative to en 
in (see bill S. * 3*). 
s to ex with (see bills. S. 7090, 73625; 
Wyoming: ea to exchange lands with (see bill H. R. 20186). 
Letter of ‘clone of 1 subm — WEIT list of reports to be made 
to Congress by (H. Doc. 1329), 1 
PUBLIC PRINTING. See PUBLIC D 
PUBLIC PROPERTY, Jetter of Ix Treasury transmitting 
b — property 
War Department (H. Doc. 120 
Letter of Secretary of CANT 8 data relative to 
under control of Treasury Department ( 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting tement 
received from m buildings 
. CH. Doc, 1501), 
PUBLIC A E provide Federal aid in construction and improve- 
EA fond for construction and maintenance of (see 
s along all section lines in the 


16136*) 
certain moneys to school dis- 
ange forest lands with (see bill S, 49* 
Phosphate anas: bui X 8 Uic 
Sales of: letter of Secret: of Interior relative to disburse- 
homesteads: See Homesteads. 
co. tions (see bill S. 4110*). 
Doc. 1284) 
ups certain lands containing gilsonite 
R. 20414, 1139*). 
PUBLIC AM K. K. 41292. unauthorized use of names of (see bills 
S. 7427 
PUBLIC PRINTER, annual report of (S. Doc. 622), 2. 
annual report of proceeds of received by the 
leasing and uL fie unoccupied and u 
loeated on sites OE 
in city of Washington, D. C 
see bill H. R, 11686"). 
lish public highway; 
c lands (nee bill H. R. 22518 8). 
t roads on In 


Bill to construct dian reservations in Nebraska (see 

bil H. R. reet 
Bil making a riation for construction of highway across 
r reservation at Fort Niobrara, Nebr. (see 


B in Tennessee (see bill S. gril fe 
Memorial of PORTU of Oregon relative to improvement of, 


166, 
Order ‘of Senate to ne additional copies of report of joint 
committee on Federal aid in construction of post roads, agreed 


to (H. Doc. 1510), 2993. 
in Senate relative to ppropeiation for improving roads 
for Rural Delivery Service, 4 
rd Committee on Federal Aid in the Rane 
Roads (H. Doc. 1510), 2032, 2099. 
PUBLIC SERVICE, appropriation to promote (see bill H. R. 19555). 
PUBLICITY BILL. See CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 
PUGET SOUND, WASH., amendment in Senate making y Apip ranan 
for rifie range for small arms at navy yard at, 
Letter of Secretary of the are relative to proposed exchange of 
land at navy yard at, 
PUGH, ALLEN E., increase panied (see bills S. 6899, 7509*). 
PUGSLEY, FRANK, increase pension (see bills S. 6174, 6980*). 


TULLEM, FRANK, relief (see bill H. R. 20423). 


1 TULDIAM, MOLLIN S., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


69), 2830. 
PULSIPHER, 6 I., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15921, 


PUMPHREY, MOLLIE H, relief (see bill H. R. 18756*). 
EUMPINO Jine WELLS FOR IRRIGATION, pamphlet relating to, 


PURD UM 6 2838. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 
PURSE, THOMAS, letter relative to commerce on the Savannah River, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills,” 
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PUTNAM, CONN; erect public building at (see bill H. R. 15430*). 

PUTNAM, HARRINGTON; letter relative: to maintenance of actions for 
death on the high: seas written by; 284. 

FUTNAM, Nn AMANDA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19287, 

PYLES, MARGARET C., pension (see bill H. R. 20844), 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS. ien; ARMY. 


QUEBEC BRIDGE. COMMISSION, estimate of 
cost of transcripts of e Tr before ( 
QUEZON, 
Yeiands)., 


Attended, —. 


emarks by, on 
Philippine Islands, 660, 661, 663. (Appendix, 840.) 
QUICK, MARTHA Li, increase pension. (see bill H. R. 20432). 
QUIGLEY, ALICE, pension (see bill S. 7538). 
QUIN, 55222 Bd (a Representative from Mississippi). 


riation: to cover 
Ht Doe. 1569), 3153. 


— — introduced by 
5200) Wi m August: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 


m 
Clark, © Tias : for relict, of heirs (see bill H. R. 19785) 
Ford, J mes Franklin: for relief of heirs (see bill H. 4 1 19786), 


see bill H. R. 19703), 
see bil H. R. 19704), 


78. 


124. 
Kelly, Martha J.: to increase e 


— 2 : to increase pension 


on 
5 propriation: bill Buren of Markets; 2508, 2500. 
Army ‘appropriation bill—national. defense, 2051, 2052, 2053, 


Government merchant marine, 3910. 
iiy caper ara TA o appendix, S66 o) 


National “prohibition, Gop 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
QUINLAN) MARY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20117). 
QUINLIVAN, WILLIAM, increase pension-(see bills S. 5617, 72127. 
QUINN, ANNA F., pension (see bills S. 3388, 6980*). 
QUINN, AURELIUS. J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20757). 
QUINT, HENRY, increase pension (see bills S. 6416, 7213*), 
QUORUM. See House OF REPRESENTATIVES; SENATE, 
RAAP, ROBERT R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20653), 


RACHEL 8 N report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of 
(H. Doc. 1305), 44, 76. 


RACINE, WIS, remarks in House and correspondence relative to ap- 
'propriation for improvement of harbor at, 1882. 


RADFORD, PETER, article relative to marketing: of farm: products 


written by, 4512. 
RADIUM, remarks in House relative to radium-bearing 2424. 
Appendix, 


Remarks in Senate relative to radium-bearing 
RAGAN, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15894, 19545*). 
RAGAR, JAMES N., pension (see bill 8. 6750). ! 


RAGSDALE, J. W. ‘epresentative hype South Carolina). 
Bills Eur joint PENES introduce: ) 


lroads: to amend act —— to 1 — tg oan) common carriers 


to their resolutions o ed t P H. R. 19976), 


3831. 
Agricul Am rintion bill l credits, 5000, 5050, 
on —rura. 
{id labor. abor, 3835." 


Votes of. See rn rr VOTES. 

RAILROADS; address delivered by Jonathan Bourne, jr., on subject 
of Government ownership 2 

Bill to late passenger rates (see bill H. R. 21531 

m limi hours of labor of employees on (see 


Bill ae tlag to bills of E (see bill S. * 
to amend. — — tive to inspection o 


bu H. R. 


graon intersta 
amend act relative to e. ability $e ye carriers to 

thelr employees pne bill H. R. 19976). 
Bill to uire em 1 e with safe and suitable 


57129 trains with physicians’ 

Bill Le d use of the block-signal system on (see bill H. R. 

Bill to prevent overissues of securities by common carriers (see 
bill S. 7185). 


Bil to amend act to ate an overissues of securities by- com- 
Bill p viding vy rene Mure t tion fi ries 
ro an e ve s ug mmn 
NL lo: — toe bill 110 21273 e » N 
rela’ 0 tlement ms brought against 
common carriers eee bills it R. 21 14 21493). e 
Decision of — Commerce Com ion in the Five Per 
Cent Rate case, ref 1. 
Estimate of appro; ropriation, or construction. of railroads in 
Alaska m Doc. 1538), 
Joint resolution limiting c dan to be made by common car- 


see S. J. Hes. 

relating to fre tr rates on, 2937. 

Order of Senate to prin illustrations to accompany testimony 
5 relating to the Five Per Cent Rate case, agreed to, 

Pamphlet entitled “The Problem of the Railroads and Railroad 
peu — Cy the United States is the People's Problem" re- 
er 


Remarks in House relative to Government ownership of, 3197, 


emergency cases 


MANUEL L. (a Resident Commissioner from the Philippine | 


RAILRO. S I te 
Remarks in House 


Remarks in. en relative to expense of investigation of phys- 
ical valuation of, 3484. 
Remarks in Roe relative to revenue received from express 
N. 
in. House relative to — rates, 3750 
and statistics 


concerning governmental regulation of (Ap- 


Remarks in House and relating to railway mileage of 


t rstate Commerce Commission: concerning: test: of 
automatic train-control Shor 2834 of the American Train. Con- 
trol Co. zo: (H. Doc. 1541), 

mmerce Commission o 


13 
Statement of Secretary of the Interior relative to construction 
f ‘railroads in Alaska, 3679. 
Ststement of the Michigan Railroad Commission: relative to the 
8 taveme fare 


tement of of subserigiiona t toward the so-called river and har- 
hie showin riations y made oF; 190. 
zx owing plan of operation the Prussian: railway system, 


Wis m SERVICE. See POSTAL SERVICE. 
RAINEY, HENRY T. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Aitended,, 10. 


. on funeral committee, 137. 

irman Committee of the Whole,-1322, 1509, 1685, 1704, 1845. 
Leave of absence to, 2079. 

Bills and joint resolu Gatroduced by 
Green, B. L.: to increase pension Kies bill H. R. 19614), 
King,” RIS N.: ie — pension 5 bill H. R. 21116), 2861. 
Lawson, n Revo 20304). 
McClain E aries ^ „: to increase — (see bill H. R. 


Mir ut? to: repeal special taxes on: (see bill H, R. 21540), 
——.— ee H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


20 
Wilkins, Néllie : to pension (see bill H. R. 20391), 737. 
Motions and. resolutions offered. by 
i rud paana, Per 2 D pay six months’ salary to widow (see 


H. 120); 
Petitions — p ey 
Citizens 420 fnalviduals, 288, -€ 
Societies and associations, 137, 250, 432, 1486, 1 
Remarks by, 
N yet message Due 316). 
metirement of, 5528. 


Tax Rast mixed flour ( 
Und Oscar: W.: 
Votes € Jes EA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
RAINEY, SILAS P., increase pension: (see bills H. R. 17425, 20562*). 
RAKE, MABLE F., pension. (see bill S. 7308). 
RAKER, JOHN E. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 10. 
‘Appointed director of Columblan Institution for the Deaf, 3155. 
Appointed teller, 5224. 
Cc — Committee of the Whole, 1949: 


Leave of absence quw to er 
Bills and * joint resolu introduced b 
* laborers: to rea — — into United States of (see 


1 H. R. 20976), 
colitornias to encour reclamation of certain arid lands in; 
(see bills H. R. 214 21519), ADTT 4242 
m 8 National Par to establish (see bill H. R. 
Reclamation Service: to inves te rS settle Utm accounts 
L H. R. 21384), 348 


under acts rela: to (see 
p^ Rivers, Cal.: to improve e bills H. R. 
San Cg ao TUO boat for Coast-Guard: 
Service at (see bili H. 21382), 34 


Summer-residence homesteads: to Sts for (see bill H. R. 
#1450); 3692. 
Te papera presented by, from 
ns and individuals, '$00, 1009, 1381, 1 1736; 2204, 
E 3 2140, 2929, 2984, 3155, 3483, 3764, A. 4842, 4446, 


1814 "m BU 5496. 


Societies and associations, 620, 738, 900, 1325, 1736, 2204, 2740, 
2929, 3483, 3617. 3704, 4079, 4243, 4446, 5227. 
State legislatures, 4445 
Remarks by, 


on 

Accounts under reclamation acts, 3805, 

Agricultural appropriation bill, 2361. 

* Pacific Railroad conveyances in Nevada, 5472, 5478, 


Contracts under reclamation act, 448, 449. 
Correction of Record, 2741. sintias- CX dix, 210). 
and mine my ppen 

New co mineral Springs, 447. 
Personal statement—Navy appro) lation | bill, 3155. 


Standard box for apples, 1634, 9, 5221, 5224. 
1 — a a — 4 eee (A di^ 520). 
Woman (Appendix, 


R s made by, from 
po ttee on the Public 88 


RALEIGH, MARY, pension (see i p R. 21530). 
RALEIGH, N. C. amendment in Senate a appropriation for rent 

of quarters for Sovernment o one at 

Estimate of deficiency rog tion ET Print or quarters for Gov- 

ernment officials at ( De 678), 
RAMAGE, WILLIAM, increase pension (see sine T R. 10462, 21037*). 
RAMEY, HENDERSON, pension (see bills H. R. 5322, 21089*). 
RAMEY, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17280, 21218*). 
RAMSEY, FLOSSIE M., pension (see bilis H. R. 20774, 21264), 

ne à 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of BINS?” : 
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RAMSEY, JOHN increase pension (see bills H. R. 17974, 19545*). 
RAMSEY, MARY R., pension (see bill H. R. 19722). 

RAMSEY, REBECCA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19704). 
RAND, HENRY C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19003, 19545*). 
RANDALL, CHARLOTTE, increase pension (see bill S. 7030). 
RANDALL, CLARA B., increase pension (see bills S. 5891, 7213*). 
RANDALL, JAY C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20438). 
RANDLE HIGHLANDS. See DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

RANDOLPH, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill S. 7167). 
RANDOLPH, JUSTIN S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20704). 


RANDOLPH, WILLIAM M., talem on subject, c of apprend tuns for 
Howard University at Washington, 


RANK, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13201, 20562*). 
Aan CERES H., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 3250, 


RANKIN, DANIEL H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20858). 
RANKIN, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills S. 6704, 7402*). 
RANKIN, SUSANNA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18451, 19545*), 
472 Vieh re 5 8 ali E. (a Senator from Louisiana). 


Appointed ‘cont conferee, 1020; 5171. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural appropriation bill: live-stock produetio n. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial . bill, 24186. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 
Sundry civil appr ropriation bill—surgeons in Public Health Serv- 

ice, 4195, 1708. 

Y. 


War claims: bili 4H. R. 8846) to 
Bills ned 3 fesolut ons introduced 
Hill: Po 5 as cadet in Military Academy 


2 pill S 729), 4 
Ferré, Auguste: f for relief Boe heirs (see bill oi ger 201. 
Johnson, : for relief (see bill S. E 2), 
Lapené, Jules: tor relief of heirs ar oy br LE 201. 


Sm m „Frank E.: for relief (see bi 
W: : for relief (see bill S. 7401), 2230. 
Motions pesi resolutions offered by 
Tuberculosis: to prin report. of Public Health Service relative 
to treatment of (S. Doc. 641), 173. 
Petitions and pa ore resented by, from 
Citizens an viduals, 621. 
Societies and MALA 621, 
Remarks by, on 
1 appropriation bill—live-stock prođuction, 4587, 4588. 
Colombia trea 349, 1 
Fletcher, DOES Us article by, 53: 
Government merchant marine, 423129 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 104. 5170, 5171. 
Sundry civil CUL aae on ill—Public Health Service, 4195. 
“The Angel-Heralded Babe,” 621. 
Urgent pet eae d appropriation bill—citrus canker, 922. 
White, Elizabeth—war claim, 5309. 
aporta made by, Had 


mmittee on 
dms River, brides (bill H. R. 21562), 5401. 
Committee on pabi c Health and National iarantine : 


Culbertson, Robert Caldwell (Rept. 1066), 
Mental hygiene and rural sanitation (Rept. 1040), 4911. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
RANSDELL, MAGGIE, pension (see bills H. R. 6596, 21037*). 
RANSIER, NELSON, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16310, 19545*). 
RANSOM, JOHN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20138). 


PATROM e B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 12450, 
RANSOM FUND. See ELLEN M. STONE RANSOM FUND. 

RAPER, PHILIP, increase pension (see bill H. R. 3515, 20643*). 
RAPHILE, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills S. 7139, 7566*). 


RAPIDES BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION OF ALEXANDRIA, 
LA., relief (see bill H. R. 19838). 


RAPP, LOTTIE, relief (see bill H. R. 3430*). 


nnn 5 C., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 19388, 


RARITAN BAY, N. J., amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
maintenance of channel between South Amboy and Great Beds 
Light in. 2851. 

RATCLIFF, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20984). 

RATE CASES. See RAILROADS. 

RATLIFF, COLBERT, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19493, 20562*), 


RAUCH, GEORGE W. (a Representative from Indiana), 


Attended, — 
Bills and ure resolutions introduced by 
Buell M. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. d I 6315. 


. 


Danes, Adam K.; for relief of estate (see bill H. 2063 
Davi, Daniel B.: to pension (see bill H. bw eet 
John: to increase pension (see bill H. 21 $3), 


to increase pension — bill Hm K. 212840, 


Holloway, Herbert B.: rt ae te 2827. 
Hyde, Charles W.: to H. R. 20178), 


3 
Kimball, Louisa J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20630), 


LM . to pension (see bill H. a t atn 
O'Brien, Teresa: to pension (see bili E 20176) 
ers David F.: to increase pension toe bill it ES 21285), 


28 
W C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


21286 
Stout, Harriet E.: to pension (see bill H. 20629), 
White, Cyrus S.: to increase pension (see bin H. R. 20277 380. 


Votcs of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


83 Andrew C.: 
2828. 


to pension (see bill H. 
increase pension (see bill 


RAUCH, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill S. 7394). 4 
RAUP, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20996). 
RAUPP, ae telegram relative to shipbuilding on the Great Lakes; 


RAY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19772, 20562*). 
RAYBURN, SAM (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, 11. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Wet 1400). H 8 relief of legal representatives (see bill H. R. 
Motions and resolutions offered b 
agape operators to — — additional (see H. Res. 679), 291, 
ae ka by, 
ailroad Wins x DNE 5440, 5451. 
x oris made by Tüterstat 2^ Commerce : 
ommittee on Inters Xu ore! mm 
Bills of tet 12 (Fees 13 2857, 8 


Lepros: 
iver, — bridge (Wert. 1473), 5057. 


Pearl 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 


RAYFIELD, CHARLES H. 2885. CHARLES H. CZARNOWSKY, relief 
(see bill H. R. 13123“ 

RAYMOND, ALBERT N., eee pension (see bills S. 2298, 7566*). 

READ, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6605, 7402*), 

READ; LUCY T., pension (see bill H. R. 21477). 

READING, MARY L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19878). 

READING, PA., estimate of a 8 for rent of building for Gov- 
ernment officials at( 1580), 3445. 

READY, JESSE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20318). 

SERA TS rad increase pension (see bilis H. R. 18844, 


REAMES, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bills S. 7077, 7402*; 
H. R. 19520). ‘ j 


REAMEY, S., relief (see bill H. R. 21461). 

REASOR, THOMAS T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21512). 
REBELLION. See Civi, Wan. » 
RECALL OF JUDGES, See INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


PROC RD E OF UNITED STATES, annual re- 
of (H. Doc. 1325), 77. 


RECESS. s ADJOURNMENT. 


RECLAMATION SERVICE, amendment in Senate to increase appropria: 

18 14202 maintenance of the Truckee-Carson project in Nevada, 

Pese es v Senate to increase appropriation for maintenance 
of the Yakima Aro roject in Washington, 3929. 

Bill to erect building for (see bill R. 20738*). 

Bills to investigate and settle certain accounts under reclama- 
tion acts (see bills H. R. 124*, 21384). 

Bill LOr relee of EUN entrymen under reclamation projects 


to nid reclamation of arid, semiarid, swamp, and overflow 
lands (see bill S. SS) 
= Eu. 72605 rights to settlers on reclamation projects 
sec 
Bill to 1 OTT an of certain arid Jands in California 
see 
a s to encourage reclamation of arid lands in Nevada (see bills 
7109; H. R. 21877*). 
Estimate of additional appropriation for the Fort Laramie unit 
s oa Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming (H. Doc. 
gons 1 estimates and expenditures for (see 
. Res 
Joint resolution making available certain unexpended balances 
= e riation for Indian projects in Montana (see H. J. 


Letter of, Becretary 9f Interior transmitting annual report of (H. 
oc. ^ 
Letters of Secretary of Interlor transmittin 
reclamation projects on Indian lands ( 
1268, 1274), 40, 44, 75. 
Memorial of slature of Montana favorin 
irrigntion on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Memorial of Legislature of Nevada favorin, appropriation for 
the Truckee-Carson reclamation ab 39 
Remarks in House on subject of, 
Statement relative to receipts from sales ^y ‘public lands, allot- 
ments, and net investment by States on account of reclama- 
tion fund, 8670, 4199. 
RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE. Sce JOURNAL OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE OF FIFTEEN ON RECONSTRUCTION, 


RECORD, FANNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 21387). 

RECTOR, JOHN T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20429, 21037*). 
RECTOR, MINNIE S., pension (see bills H. R. 20512, 21037*). 

RED CROSS. See AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep CROSS. 

REDDING, JAMES L., increase pension (see bills 8. 6472, 6981*). 
REDFIELD, LEONARD L., increase pension (see bill 8, 7522). 


REDFIELD, MARIA H., increase pension (see bills H. R, 16870, 
20562*). 


reports concernin 
. Docs. 1215, 1217, 


di^ m for 


REDFIELD, S. DAK., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
S. 5495*). 


REDFIELD, WILLIAM C. See SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 


RED pL 2800 785 , report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. Doc. 
45: 


RED "ien: INDIAN FOREST, MINN., remarks in Senate relative to 
création of, 4918. 


RED LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 
REDLANDS, CAL., relief of Home Investment Association of (see bill 
II. R. 20212). Y 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See ''ilistory of Bills.” 
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RED RIVER, LA., ARK., TEX., AND OKLA., amendments in Senate 
making a JN 88 for improvement of, 902, 


2478, 
ae ATL L exarkana Board of f Trade to to bridge (see bills 
R. 21578). 


anis 2 ius relative to ap riation for improvement of, 
Reman 1738, 1855. (Appendix, 1. 40. 


RED RIVER COMMISSION, create (see bill H. R. 19813). 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, report of Secretary of War on survey 
f (H. Doc. 1666), 5528. 


REECE, CHARLES M., pension (see bill H. R. 21370). 
REECE, D 151 referring elaim of estate to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 


REECE, aps C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20882). 


REED, E. (a Representative from New Hampshire). 
Attended, 11. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduccd by 
Adams, a S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20135), 


to pension (see bill H. R. 20322 4 5 

Austin, Fred M.: to pension (see bill R. 19961), 200. 

Bickford, David: to increase pension ( (see at H. R. 20179), 380. 
Brackett, Charles R. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20488), 


8 George C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21299), 
Jenness, William B.: to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19962), 


Ring, Dennis: to pension (see bill H. R. ESTAA 617. 
Dennis: to — (see bill H. R. 21515), 4165, 
presen 


Ryn 
Petitions % and pa from 
itizens — individuals, 900. 
See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


Votes of. 
REED, EGBERT W., increase pension (see bills S. 5991, 6980*). 
REED, ELIJAH J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20798, 21037*). 
REED, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills S. 6410, T402*). 
REED, HENRY, increase pension (see bills S. 6578, 7598*). 
REED, IRVING, increase pension (see bills H. R. 12708, 20643“. 
REED, Eyre A. (a Senator from Missouri). 


a 
Aii on special committee on ship-purchase investigation, 


Amendments offered by, to 
immigration: p bill Ar - 6060) to regulate, 217, 219, 220, 223, 


Legislative, executive, “and Judicial appropriation bill: salary of 


. ng et DE estan action by, 3332, 3337. 
us adt joint ‘resolutions | — 


rney, Rachel W.: crease pensi res see bill S, 7075), 635. 
T Mary : for ‘pallet = bili S. 155 1601. 
g Sarah E.: to pension (see bill S. d307). 160 ca 1. 


Laura E.: to pension (see ey 8. 1306), 

oe, James: to increase pension (see bil '2 
Ferris, Robert R.;: to increase pension (see ^ ga rats) 6 78. 
Houlihan, Andrew: to increase pension (see bi 5), 3985. 
. Samuel S.: to increase pension n bill S. 7680), 


Kurfiss, Ethel M.: to;pension (see wc 8. CR TWO T UN 


Lucas, John B. : to pneus see bi : 

McDaniel, James B. H.: to increase —.— foe bin s. 7681), 

McGlou un; Alie: to increase pension (see bill S. 7076), 638. 

Metler, : for relief (see bill S. 7304), in 

Rake, Mabl bis Y : to pension (see bill S. 1308), 1601. 

me inam A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7077), 635. 
one, 


ohn: to increase 33 (see bill S. 7074), 638. 
Motions and resolutions offere: 
Recess : for, 840. 
Rules of Senate: for amendment providing for limitation of de- 
* <A vote on bill S. .. bill, 8375, 3543. 3627. 
St. Mo.: to authorize commi on S. J. Res. 
ui ipm rene to Merchants Bridge at (see 8 7 ia 554), 4844. 
Senators: to compel attendance of, 3314, 33: 
and papers presented , from 
State Mai intres. 2.2888. 
Remarks by, on 
Absence of quorum, 8275, 3276. 
Approval of J Journal—amendment to rules, 3539, 3740. 


Banking and cu 

Caucus rule, 3841, N. deis, | gean, 3846, 3847, 3849, 3850. 
Government merchant mar 

coastwise shipping, 4010 

Democratic caucus, 3332, 3333, 3336. 

ation, df, Trust, 2787-2791. 


Immigration, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 
= 5, 207, 8 210 bid 213, 215, 270245. 
9, 220, 252, 220 224, 256, 340, 348, 350, 639, 
645, 646, 47-682, 89, 740, 741, 754, 
6647 803 843, 844, 845, 
"865 $85 (Appendix, 185). 
polygamy, 80 F, ROS, 800 
veto message, 2994—2999. 
8 conference report, 1384, 1385, 1386, 1387, 1388, 
1546-1050. 


Iowa prohibition, 1741. 

Marshall, Louis: address on immigration by, 791. 

Missouri River Bridge, 1843. 

Patent a plications, 4959. 

Pepper, Irvin S.: death of, 140, 

Point of order, 2576, E 5 2580, 3274. 

Printing in Record, 

River and harbor appropiation bill, 5167, 5169. 

Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3315, 3316, 
8317, 3319, 3320, 3225, 6. 

Ship ip purchase jase dd 3774, 3115. 

of President 
ar claims, 5309, 5310, 5318. 
Votes of. See YxA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


REED,.REBECCA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20807). 

REED, SAMUEL P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15948, 20562*). 

REED, THOMAS H., relief (see bill 8. 6717). 

REEDER, DAVID, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19933). 

REESCH, LILLIE M., relief (see H. Res, 722*). 

REESE, ELI, increase penslon (see bills S. 6377, 7402*). 

REESE, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill 8. 7390). 

REEVES, LOVINA J., increase pension (see bllls S. 3750, 7402*). 

REFORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA, relief of Woman's Board of Do- 
mestic Missions of (see bills H. R. 20572, 20615). 

REGIONAL BANKS. See FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


| REGISTERED MAIL MATTER. See POSTAL SERVICE. 
| REHOBOTH & DELAWARE CANAL, amendment in Senate making ap- 


propriation for improvement of, 2657. 
Amendment in Senate to secure right of -— for, 5067. 
Remarks in House andes to, io, 1080, 1657. 7. 


REICHOLD, CAROLINA, pension (see bill H. R. ems 

REICHOW, HERMAN W., papers withdrawn in House, 4630. 

REID, FANNIE, increase pension (see bill S. 7583). 

REID, L. C., relief (see bill H. R. 21041). 

REIDER, MARGARET T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20647). 
REIGLE, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19389, 20562*). 
REILLY, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 4433, 21089*). 
REILLY, ‘MICHAEL K. (u Representative from Wisconsin). 


Atte a1. 
Bills and. joint resolutions introduced b 

. Allen, Dudley G.: to pension (see pill H. R. 20393), 737. 
3 1 to remove charge of desertion (See bill H. R. 
Lee, Adelaide: eee (see bill NUM 20632), 1094. 

Moses, William: to increase pension bill H. R. 20684), 1094. 
Older, kis Wis. to fees gen (see il 1. R. 20009), 
48885). donating cannon to city of (see bil H. R. 


ii 1 thes 'Eoclaim : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20010), 


3 1 tat h: to remove charge of desertion (see bill 
Searls, 9 —— A. : nsion (see bill H. R. 20633), 1094. 
Petitions and by, 
Citizens an ‘na viduals, 1814. 
Societies and associations, 1680. 
Remarks by, on 


Army and AME — end 2714. (Appendix, 900). 


Votes of. See YEA AY VOTES. 
"REILLY T L. (a Representative from Connecticut). 


N, to 
Post Office appropriation bill, 759, 760, 718. 
Bills. E joint SET introduced by 


20081), 292. 

Murphy, John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20008), 249. 

FAR e e, Catherine: to — (see bill H. R. $0264). 486. 

ons and pa, from 

Citizens — T individua Is, ah. 381, m Se 620, 1999, 2366, 
2113, 2829, 3212, 3537, 327% $838, 480 

Socleties-and associations, 152 20. 900. 1270. 1381, 1736, 1814, 
1918, RM 2140, 2113, 3537 235155 3838. "4079, 4802. 


Remarks by, 
Committee oni Post Offices and Post Roads, 829. 
se oT Ne of Independence and Constitution of ‘United States, 
Government t marine, 3911. 


merchant 
New London, Conn., harbor im rovement, 1638, 1639, 1645. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 759, 760. 761. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1722. 
Woman -suffrage, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ERUIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, prohibit interstate commeree in prod- 
ts branded with name of any such, religious denomination, 
cries or association (see bill H. R. 20500). 


RENNAKER, JACOB C., increase pension (see bills S. 5740, 6980*). 
REPRESENTATIVES. See MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, statement of secretary rela- 
tive to the November, 1914, elections (Appendix, 207). 
REPUBLICAN rd article written by George Harvey entitled “The 

bases of Republiean confidence," 3192. 
Text of platform adopted by the Republican State convention of 
Michigan, 4236, 
RESERVES. See ARMY. 
RESH, HENRY S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19594, 21037*). 
RETTER, MRS. MAX S., relief (see bill H. R. 3435*). 
REVENUE. See Import DUTIES; INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXES. 
REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. See also Co&sT GUARD. 
Annual report of gaps e for (H. Doc. S ET 
Bil to reorganize into the Coast Guard (see bill 2337*). 
Bn to reimbnrse officers and enlisted ee for losses resulting 
from wreck of cutter Tahoma (see bill H. R. 19090* 
Bil to pore new vessel for service at Nan Francisco, Cal. 
(see bill S. 7255*). 
Bills to; provide for construction of two revenue cutters (see 
bills S. 6829“; H. R. 18S876*). 
Bill to provide a revenue cutter for the thirty-ninth customs 
collection district (see bill H. R. 20556). 
Estimate of ap 8 for expenses of (S. Doe 616), 814. 
Statistics relative to, 1 , 1952, 1961, 1963, 1964 
REVENUE OFFICERS, See 3 REVENUE OFFICERS. 


Laws AND 


The * indicates bllis.acted.npon. See History of Bills,” 
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REVENUES OF RAIL CARRIERS. See INTERSTATE COMMERCE; RAIL- 
ROADS, 


REVISED STATUTES. See also STATUTES OF UNITED STATES, 
Bill to amend sections 
440, 476, 477: Patent Office (see bill H. R. 18031*). 
2291: public lands (see bill S. 7414). 
3246: internal-revenue taxes (see bill H. R. 12303*). 
3255; distilled spirits (see bill H. R. ni 
3285; distilleries (see bills H, R. 20892, 21220). 
: fermented liquors (see bill H. R. 21480). 
: loyalty requirement in claims ear Per 220 8. 7132). 
: Postal Service (see bills a 6858, 
4105: vessels (see bill H 214 1558 
ids er boats (see bills 8. eL 71 7). 
22, 4423, 4424, 4498: steam vessels (see bills S. 7261; 
H. R. 20107* ). 
4448, 4449 : steam vessels (see bill m R. 26392). 
4888. 4889: patents (see bill H. R. 15220*). 
5144: national banks (see bill 8. 76762) 


REVISION or THE LAWS, remarks in House on subject of, 4746. 
REVOLUTION. See Wan OF REVOLUTION. 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR. See Wan OF REVOLUTION, 
REVOLUTIONS, Sce -FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

REVOLVERS. See FIREARMS, 

REYNOLDS, AUGUSTUS G., relief (see bills 8. 7688; H. R. 21524). 
REYNOLDS, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 20311). 
REYNOLDS, EX, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13436, 20643*). 


eren P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16616, 


nn 933A II., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14573, 


REYNOLDS, LUKE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19344, 20562“. 
REYNOLDS, MARTHA J., pension (see bill S. 7039). 

REYNOLDS, PRUDIE M., increase pension (see bills S. 7092, 7402*), 
REYNOLDS, REUBEN B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20571). 


RHINE, WIS., donate condemned cannon to Rhine Center Cemetery at 
(see Vul S. 5495 +). 


RHODE 1 tg amendment in Senate to the judicial code bill relating 
0, š 


RHODES, CATHERINE A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 849), 2835. 


RICE, AUGUSTUS A., increase pension (see bill S. 7083). 
RICE, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20008). 
RICE, R. F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21267). 


RICH, AUGUSTUS AND CHRISTINE, 78280 of Court of Claims on 
claim of estate of (S. Doc. 977 


RICHARDS, EDWARD H., pension (see bills H. R. 20924, 21089*). 
RICHARDS, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19951, 20562*). 
RICHARDS, MARY A., increase pension (see bills S. 6656, 1598*). 
RICHARDSON, ALPHEUS C., pension (see bill H. R. 20184). 
RICHARDSON, BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19662). 
RICHARDSON, GEORGE, relief (see bill H. R. 17842*). 
RICHARDSON, GEORGE F., increase pension (see bill S. 7664). 
RICH Dn — "S rear of Court of Claims on claim of estate 


LEVI d CERA. Increase pension (see bill H. R. 


RICHARDSON, WILLIAM (late a LU Veris ee 83 Alabama). 
Eulogies in House on, 2774, 2781, 2782 
be in House for eulogies on (see H. Res. 693, 716), 949, 


RICHARDSON 
21498) 


RICHART, DUBIO BRANI appoint second lieutenant in Army (see 


RICHART, G. M., pension (see bill S. 7389). 
RICHEY, CANRISA R. H., increase pension (see bill S. 7027). 
BICIS OM K., amendment in Senate making appropriation to pay, 


RICHMOND, IND., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 
ss seed ejas donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


RICHTER, CHARLES, relief (see bill S. 145*). 

RIDDEL, J. A., relief (see bill H. R. 20573). 

RIDGATE, WILLIAM K., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19459). 
RIFFE, TERRE : referring claim to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 


RIGGS, ELIZA J., increase pension (see bills S, 6607, 6980*). 

RIGGS, MARY C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15824, 21037*). 
RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. See NEUTRALITY, 

RILEY, ABRAHAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20319). 

RILEY, JAMES M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16611, 19545*). 
RILEY, JOSEPH B., ALIAS THOMAS KIEBSY, relief (see bill S. 155*). 
RILEY, LILLA, pension (see bill H. R. 21199). 


RILEY, MELVINA M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17500, 
20502*) 


RING, DENNIS, pension (see bill H. R. 20305). 
BRINGHIEE E. KATHARINE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18137, 
; 2e). 


RIO GRANDE RIVER, control and distribution of flood waters of (see 
S. J. Res. 183) 


The * indicates bills acted upon 


RIORDAN, Poems pr J. (a Representative from New York). 


A 1 — ted on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced E 
Fermented liquors: to ig Wy nd law 


relative to delivery and 
measuring o 98 € ee 


E NON! 3980. 
Petitions and papers ed by, from 
Citizens and fadividoale, 54 
Socleties and associations, 2433. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


RIPLEY, '5495«) 4" donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


RITCHEY, ANNA E, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20365). 
RITCHEY, WILLIS S., pension (see bills H. R. 4595, 21089*). 
RIVER REGULATION COMMISSION, amendment in Senate for ap- 
pointment of, 624. 
BINA E MUNOZ (a Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico), 
ended, —. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS. See also SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Amendment of Senate in nature of substitute to bill (H. R, 


20189) making appropriations for, 4957, 5122, 2 
Annual bill ma appropriations for kate bill H. 20189*). 
debate in House R. 20189, eon 1822, 1371- 


n bi 
apie 1568-1596, 1635-1678, “1704-1733, 1844, 1845- 
er in Senate on bill H. R. 20189, 5121-5133, 5166- 


Comparison of bill H. R. 13811, allotments of the general appro- 
priation of a039; and bill H. R. 20189 making appropria- 


3 

Letter of Secretary of War transmitting report of allotments 
from appropriation of $20,000,000 for preservation and main- 
tenance of (H. Doc. 1331), 123. 

Letter of Secretary of War transmitting data for the new addi- 
tion of “ prelimina: examinations, rr projects, and 
Letler ot Secret KH. 1491), 1532, 1678. 

er of Secretary of War transmitting abstracts of proposals 

vet furn 
of, 2162. 

Letter of Secretary of War transmitting list of civilian engineers 
employed on work of improving (H. c. 1518), 

Letter of Chief of x neers of the Army relat ve to estimated 
lump-sum appropria ons for 1 of, 

Memorials of gislature of Missouri favoring passage of bill 
making annual appropriations for improvement of, 2838. 

Remarks in House on subject of appropriations for improve- 
ment of, 182, 188. 

Report of' Secretary of War relative to unexpended balances of 

ropriation available for improvement of (S. Doc. 953), 


g materials and labor for work of improvement 


Resolution of 8 relative to unexpended balances of appro- 
priation available for improvement of (see S. Res, 541*). 
Statement of subscriptions by sands toward so-called river 
and harbor appropriation rd 
Statistics relative to appropriations from 1875 to 1914 for, 184. 
Statistics relative to "ant esie for maintenance and improve- 
mnt. of, 1576, 1579, 
Text of ELLA deli dieit 9 Abraham Lincoln fayoring improve- 
ment o 
RIVES, H. E., pension (see bill H. R. 20609). 
RIZAL, JOSÉ, poem written by, 2107. 
ROACH, DAVID, increase pension (see bills S. 6917, 7509*). 
ROACH, JOHN, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21261). 
ROADS. See PUBLIC ROADS. 
ROARK, JESSE, increase pension. (see bills H. R. 19684, 21037*). 
ROBB, JOHN A., muster (see bill S. 7112), 
ROBBINS, ANNA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18547, 19545*). 
BOERNE RUTH Pr report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


ROBERTS, ALBERT, pension (see bills H. R. 20522, 21037*). 
ROBERTS, BERT, pension see bill H. R. 20522). 
ROBERTS, CALAWAY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 2796, 19545*). 
ROBERTS, E. E. (a Representative from Nevada), 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint re 5 introduced by 
Boyer, B.: to pronos (see bill H. R. 20878). 1533. 
Hodges, Charles R.: pension (see bill H. R. 208 i9) 1533. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Committee of investigators : for election of (see H. Res. 668), 78. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 43, 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
ROBERTS, ERNEST W. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 


Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, iar V bed 4869, 5208. 


Appointed teller, 
anon ments offered by, 
Navy a 5 bin, 2910, 2925, 3144. 

Bills a joint resolutions introduced M 

Aeronautics: to authorize MODERNE of an advisory committee 

for (see H. J. Res. 413), 

Beere, John L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20011), 249. 
Lyn. Justin B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21026), 


Marine Corps: to increase efficlency of personnel of (see Dill 
H. R. 21329), 3153. 
Petitions and papers presented oii Mo 
Citizens and individuals, 19 S d 
Societies Lis ussociations, 4 
Remarks by, o 
Governient merchant maríne—-2onference report, 5204. 
Knight, Austin M.; address by, 3138. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2664. 2754. 2755. e inus 2876, 3133. 
aeronautics, 2875, 2870. Cs 2878. 
armor-piereing shells, 2761, 52, 
hospital ship, 3143, 8144, 


See “ History of Bilts.” 
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ROBERTS—Continued. 
Nar qid propriati Du M. zi c 2923 
avy a ria hoa —M a. 290 0) 
Piuekin 2 5,% 2006 200 , 2912, 2914. 


reise Monet 3138. 
transports, 3141, 3142, 3143. 
Reports made by from 
ommittee on n Naval Aff Affairs 
Aeronautics (Rept. 1423). * 4105. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY orks. 
ROBERTS, GARDINER, JR., increase pension (see bill S. 7483). 
ROBERTS, MARION, report of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 880), 2835. ` 
ROBERTS, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills S. 6846, 7402*). 
ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER M., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 19542). 
ROBERTSON. BENJAMIN J., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(S. Doc. 844), 2835. > 
e an D., 


ROBERTSON FLORENCE O., report of Court of Claims on claim of 
S. Doc. 645), 250. 


3 MARY H. S., resolution in House referring claim of 
estate to Court of Claims (see H. Res, 591*). 

ROBESON, KATHERINE B., pénsion (see bill S. 7409). 

ROBESON COUNTY, N. C., letter of Secretary of Interior transmitting 
67797. of condition and tribal rights of Indians of (S. Doc. 


increase pension (see bills H. R. 20744, 


962, 14 

ROBICHEAU, 3 granting land patent to (see bill H. R. 1062“). 
ROBINSON, BENJAMIN F., issue land patent to (see bill H. R. 21302). 
ROBINSON, CHARLES L., pension (see bill H. R. 20078). 
ROBINSON, EDWARD, pension (see bill S, 7049). 
ROBINSON, FRANCIS, increase pension (see bills S. 5780, 7213*). 
ROBINSON, JACOB G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20888). 
ROBINSON, JAMES E mere claim of estate to Court of Claims 

(see H. Res, 5 1*). 
ROBINSON A P dr ar ia (a 7 from Arkansas), 


Appointed conferee, aoe 5321. 
Amendments offered by, t 
m and harbor appre erat bill. 2304. 
civil approp on bill, 4195. 
Bills d md Joint resolutions introduced by 
Batesville, Ark.: for e 024 ot bank of White River and 
harbor at (see ees icone be 4. 
Jewett, Annie R.: se pension art bill S. . 436. 
Konicka, Stephen : rz ‘pension (see bill 8. 6774), 6. 
Leo M. vi Memorial Hospital Association: to furnish water 
from Hot Springs Reservation free of cost to (see bill 8, 


^ 


1048), 4 
Pope, Andrew J.: to pension (see bill S. 7477). 2609 
Rolfe, E. A.: for relief (see 2 n T s. 1625) 


Bt. Louis, Iron Mounta lsliway Co.: to adjust 
account of (see bill S. 718701 
Sawyer, Virginia F.: to pension Tu "bill S. 1328), 1747. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Mexico: to investigate alleged payment of $75,000 to two United 
States Senators to influence withdrawal of American troops 
from Vera Cruz (see S. Res. 487), 
Rules of Senate: for amendment creating committee on revision 
of the laws, 2852. 
Petitions and papers presented M D^ 
— and ro eret 49 20, 2099, 2230, 2300, 2478, 2656, 
3380, 3874 
Sodate sed 8 5, 1942. 
Rear by, 0 
Alleged —— of Mexican funds, 4, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Government merchant marine—coastwise ghipping, 4013. 
Hours of service of railroad — ees, 4 
Immigration conference report 3 1384 7385 546, 1550. 
Indian in appropriation bill, 4830, 4831, 4834, 4831, 5068, 5070, 


ons LUVE ins 1 5355, 5356. 
Mexican situation, 150 

New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad grant, 4952. 
pipi civil appropriation bill—post office at Arkadelphia, Ark., 


War claims, 5287, 5309, 5310, 5311, 5312. 
Water-power legislation, 4398. 
Reports made by, from. 
‘ommittee of confere 
Immigration (bill I H. UE. 6060; S. Doc. 712), 1337, 1338. 
Committee on Claims: 
551 10 m 1010. 


Clark, James 8.—estate (Re 

Coffman, Victoria (Rept. 85: 
eodore—heirs (Re E ; B60). 1010. 

Miller, Isador Bep". 887). 


Dehon, 
Rogers, J. A. (Rept. 888), 1983. 


Committee on Interstate Commerce : 
rA of service of railroad employees (Rept. 1072), 4681, 4895, 


Locomotive-boiler inspection eet 1068), 5355. 
Products of child 1 — 1050), 4911. 
Committee on Public Lands 


Hot Springs R "eri Mw lots Rent: 501), 3921. 
8 RASEN fo 8 Indian Affairs (S. Doe. 984), 


Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
ROBINSON, OSCO L., increase pension (see bills S. 6037, 6981*). 
ROBINSON, THEODORE H., pension (see bill H. R. 21463). 
ROBISON, ROSS, pension (see bills H. R. 4225, 21089*). 
ROCK, HOMER, relief (sce bill H. R. 20822*), 


wee tire 


RECORD INDEX. 


ROCK CREEK PARK, See DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. enlarge public building at (see bill H. R. 20696). 


ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL, ILL., letter of Secretary of ML ir trans- 

mitting annual report of 'operations at (H. Doc. 1263), 43, 75. 

Letters of Secretary of War transmitting items of 1 islation re- 
lating to (H. Docs. 1200, 1358, 1517), 39, 248, 2269. 


ROCK BASER; 6778-4 time for construction of bridge across (see 
e ae . 
Bill to 104280 time for construction of dam across (see bill 


ROCKWELL, LESTER A., relief (see bill S. 283*). 
ROCKY oo NATIONAL PARK, COLO,, establish (see bill S. 


2 
1 oe of x propt ton for protection and improvement of 
3 x 155 slature of Colorado favoring bill to establish, 
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ROCKY RIVER, OHIO, ee Cleveland Yacht Club to bridge west 
arm of (see bills S. 7 404; H. R. 19078*). 


enn NOW BODINE, pension (see bills H. R. 16100, 
RODA RET eu C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16910, 
RODGERS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 4090, 6980*). 
RODMAN. mae ae report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
ROGERS, E. Q., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21269). 
. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


ROGERS, FRANCES A., increase pension (see bills S. 6104, 7402*). 
ROS EBANK HENRY, relief of estate (see bills S, 7268; H. R. 


ROGERS, HAMILTON, increase pension (see bill S. 7368). 
i riae 9 N., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


ROGERS, J. A., relief (see bill S. 5404*). 
ROGERS, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18882, 210375). 
ROGERS, 2 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 818), 


ROGERS, JOHN J. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered bi 
Foreign service : eu 18. 5614) xe im ovement of, 1781. 
had cations rl 2820 bill, 
avy appropria on bill 
Bia E. joint resolutions 333 
Baker, Mary L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21422), 3616. 
Emery gun carriage: covering back into Treasur the une 
balances of appropriations made for (see bill H K. 330). 


4445. 
Galvin, William E.: 


nsion (see bill H. R. 21472), 3924, 
Gilson, Warren: for fel ef (see bill H. R. 20137), 330. 
Good, Hannah: to pension (see bill H. R. A: 103. 
Hall Charles E.: to pension (see bill H. R. 2027), 63 631. 


Merrimac River: to 3 (see bill H. R. 19430 
Methuen, 2 donating cannon to Grand Army Pot at (see 
bill H. 21316), 3019. 
eo, Thomas F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20012), 
Pctitions and papers presented 


mid from 
Citizens and individuals, 4 
Societies sna asociations, 432, 620, 784. 
Remarks by, © 
Absentee “voting, 2182, 2183, 218 
Diplomatic and consular ap 5 2 4215, 4210. 
Mexican Boundary Commission, 4 157. 
Fortifications appropriation bill—Emer 72 carriage, 4441. 
Improvement of foreign service, 1780, 1781, 1782, 1785, 1786. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2920. 
Purchase of interned ships 2805. 
Secretary of State—Santo Domingo, 4132, 4142, 4143, 4766. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ROGERS, JOHN R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9747, 19545*). 
ROGERS, JOHN S., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21268). 

ROGERS, MARY L., relief (see bill H. R. 20439*), 

ROGERS, WAYNE LEE, pension (see bill H. R. 21599). 

ROHR, ELLEN, pension (see bill H. R. 20820). 

ROLEY, HENRY M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18050, 19545*). 
ROLFE, E. A., AND OTHERS, relief (see bill S. 7625). 


ROLL CALLS ON QUESTION OF QUORUM. See HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ; SENATE, 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM, extracts from article by Washington Gladden 
on subject of, 3016. 
Extracts from article by Condé B. Pallen on subject of, 3017. 
ROMAN SENATE, guest to print history of rules of procedure of, 


referred, 
Resolution d print paper relating to (see S. Res. 565*). 


ROME, ey amendments in Senate =e appropriation to pay claim 
f First Baptist Church of, 436. 
Rep rt of Court of Claims on claim of First Baptist Church at 
Pit. Doe Doc. 1191), 39. , 
RONEY, ISADORA M., pension (see bill H. R. 20185). 
ROOK, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills S. 2716, 7212*). 


ots exe ir eee article relative to affairs in Mexice written 


Letter relative to disposition of fund used as nucleus for the 
Foundation for Promotion of Industrial Peace, 2304. 


7550). 


ROOT, ALMOND S., relief (sce bill S. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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ROOT, eee (a Senator from New York). 
Appointed on committee to wait = . werd 26. 
Appointed on funeral 5 
Reading of Washington's Farewell Tosca by, 4261. 

‘Amendments offered by, to 
—— ‘and harbor appro) igiene bill, 3777. 
ar elaims :\bill (S. 6120) to pay. 5380. 
Bitte. md joint resolutions introduced b 
Bullis, Josephine W.: to pension (Moo bill S. 75 
Cook, Charles P. : to increase pension (see bill 8. 


17. 8086. 


can, Orra M G do : Cog uer 3.5686 on 
Furey, Geor; na G.: eee on (see 
— stand, to 834 thoe chapel on military 


Motions and ‘resolutions offered by 
“Adjourn : to, 


Journal of t: to print porton of, 2986, 7 
‘Merritt, Edwin A., jr ion death of (see S. Hes. 493), 9. 
Payne, Sereno E.: neral — of (see —— —4 500), 139. 
e ie ess Benjamin Se to pay six months’ to widow ( (see 
Petitions d NES ted by, f. 
etitions and papers presente rom 
Citizens and Individuals, 5. 138, 901, 294. 231, 634, 814, 808, 
901, 1326, 2027, 2656, 3984 4392, 4910, 5066, 5281. 
Soeleties and associations, 204. 
Remarks by, 


5 "seam men—conference 
Appointment of Federal ju 
Army appropriation bill, 4305. 
- stop-watch system, 4354 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2931 
‘Caucus rule, 3705. 
Diplomatic and Consular sopro riation bill, 4720, 4721, S ir 
District of Columbia app — on bill—conference re report, 4394. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 1114, 1115, 1108, 
1169, 1331, 1332, 1333. 
Government merchant marine, 908, 1103, 2029, 2208-2218, 2312, 
8340-3344. 


repeat, 4738, 4739, 4740. 


P. 4356, 4357, 4358, 4359. 


— —— ocean freight rates, 3937. 
; Immigration, 804, 848, 844, 845, 


‘ 1. 
Tersus re prize court, 3502. 
Journal of Senate, 5413. 
Judicial Code er 
Legislative, executive, 
committees, 4094, 1008. 


851, 855. 


545. 
judicial a riation n to 


096, 409 . 4088. 4099, 4100. 
Motion to adjourn, 2402. 
Navy appropriate — — board, 5234. 
lor 2077 Nr syst 234. 
Point of order, 2077 2883 2585, 2586. 
Public-building expenditures 3028. 
Revision of the Journal. e 
Henate— te— previous ——.— 8790, 3701, 3792, 3793, 


Rules to 
resolutions 8 over, 3997. 
Secrecy of shipments, 
Renate: Manual, 3. 
Shipments of copper abroad, 1160 
Shipment of naval stores abroad, 1014, 1015. 
Suspension of rules, 1512. 
B Of 885 oe Oe appropriation bill—transportation of Army, 
Votes of. See Ywa-anp-Nay VOTES. 
ROPER, DANIEL C., article 8 “The Reward of the Superan- 
nuate " written by, 540: 


ROCHE, THEODORE II., No pension (see bill H. R. 20970). 
ROSE, CASSIUS X., increase pension (see bills II. R. 8895, 21037*), 
ROSE, DANIEL B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20508). 

ROSE, EDWIN H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19486). 


ROSE, HENRY AL, amendment in Senate to strike name from legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, 4179. 


ROSE, MARY A., pension (see bill H. R. 20303). 
ROSEBERRY Levi B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19290, 


ROSEBERRY, MARY E., pension (see bill H. R. 19963). 

ROSEBERRY, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills S. 6157, 7218*). 

ROSEBOOM, JACOB J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20042). 

ROBEBURG, METTUS amend act to erect public building at (see bill 

ROSENBERG, MARTIN, relief (see bill S. 7214). 

BOSENCEARIU CARTHENE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19323, 
Ə . 


ROSIN. See NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY. 

ROSS, CHARLES B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9166, 20643*). 

ROSS, JAMES, letter relative to affairs in the Philippine Islands writ- 
ten by (Appendix, 840). 

ROSS, MARTHA J., increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20220). 

ROSS, NELLIE V., pension (see bill H. R. 20514). 

ROSS, SARAH ANN, pension (see bill S, 7613). 

ROSS, uh gie c Aena report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


ROTH, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14185, 195487). 
ROTH, HENRY, increase pension (see bills S. 6661, 7213*). 
ROTH, JOSEPH, referring claim to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591*). 
reat vr ve TOE H. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 

ttem 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 

ROUNDS; WILSON, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15993, 10545*). 
ROUNDY, EDELBERT, increase pension. (see bill S. 7728). 
ROUNER, WILLIAM L., pension (see bills S. 5527, 6981*). 


ROUS, MARY L., increase pension (see bill II. R. 20920). 
ROUSE cet Fs (a Representative from Kentucky). 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Baird. pannie- o or (see bill . R. 21117), 2081. 
Corini 5 4 HA ondting cannon to city of (see bill H. R. 


aue ae Susanna : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21055); 
Hewitt, Susan O.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20830), 
Hilton, Emily Jane: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19787), 
ano Mastin V.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19788), 
Mew, Laura A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20462), 
irs Louisa: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20880), 


Porter, Mary J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20461), 784, 
Ransom, John F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 25135. 


Speck, Mary: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20139), 330. 
York, M to pension (see bill H. R. 19511), 13. 
Peutie and papers AUN 
Votes of. See YRA-AND-NAy VOTES, 
ROUSE, PARKER S., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 2667*), 
ROUTTE, MARIA, pension (see bill H. R. 19748). 
ROWE, EDWARD, pension (see bill H. R. 21015). 
ROWE, PMMA S., pension (see bills S. 6023, 6980*). 
ROWE, HARRIET A., increase pension (see bill 8. 6772). 
ROWELD Oy be E. report of Court of Claim on claim of (S. Doe, 
ROWLAND, JOHN C., pension (see bills 8, 7635; H. R. 20837*). 
ROWLEY, CLIFFORD, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16766, 20643*). 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
statistics relative to, 1952. 
ROYER, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19032, 21037*). 
ROYSE, JAMES G., pension (see bill S. 7238). 
ROYSTER, ISIPHINE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20407, 21089*), 
RUBBER GOODS, provide for 1 Ing, m. an 
was 77295. r labeling, marking, and tagging of (see 
RUBENDALL, HENRY E. pension (see bill H. R. 19498). 
RUBEY, TH L. A 
2 IONAS n (a Representative from Missouri) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 


on, Mahala: to pension (see bill H. R. 21231), 2536. 
Davison, John H.: to increase pension (see bill ii. R. 20083), 


2 
Kirk, Mary E.: to increase iier dca H. R. 20084), 292. 
Laquey, George M.: to pensio: {aoe il H. R. 21300) 2038. 
Patterson, Andrew J.: to — pension (see dur if 


21064), 1918. 
as iliam II.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ele 


"nm. ‘Clarinda: to increase ‘pension (see bill H. R. 20180), 
pi oy James H.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 20082), 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens ari {ndividuals, 1814. 
Societies Jr associations, 4802, 4803. 
Remarks by. 
poa 4 appropriation bill—rural credits, 5048. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NaAY VOTES. 
RUBY 3 report of Court of Claims on claim of owners of (8. 
948), 3925, 4077. 
RUCK, ae KARL AND SYLVIO VON, letter of Secretary of Treas- 
ury transmitting report relative’ to methods and practices em- 
ployed in treatment of tuberculosis by (S. Doc. 041), 80, 173. 
RUCKER WILLIAM W. (a Representative from Missouri). 
ten 


tended, 10. 
Bille. viv joint resolutions introduced by 
Blacki Ropert W.: to increase De on (see bill H. R. 


Burris, John T.: to pension (see bill H, DR d 380. 
Canote, John: to increase pension (see bur H 9964), 
Comstock, Charles D.: to pension (see bill H. wd e 154. 
Fisher, James W.: to increase pension (see bill H 20768), 


to pension (see bill H. R. 19963), 200. 
‘to pension (see bill H. R, 20965), 1679. 
: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 21314), 


20678), 


8 Marx E.: 

Silver, William M.: 

Sweeney, Martha F. 
2982. 


Remarks by, 
District ot Columbia appropriation bill—Emergency Hospital, 


D of amba half-and-half system: joint committee to 
consider, 
Post Office ov gie ie „ postmasters, 670. 
rural mail carriers, 826 
salaries of post OR LG AN COEM, "763, 704. 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND- VOTES 
RUDOLPH, CUNO H., remarks in House commending 


ublic services 


rendered as a Commissioner of the District of Columbia by, 
RUDRAUFF, EDWIN, increase pension (see bill S. 6984, 7213*). 


RUGHY, Sio PE donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 
RULES OF HOUSE, remarks in House oe to, 4756. 
Resolution to print (see H. Res. 
Resolution to amend Rule VIII eg Res. 742). 
Resolutions to amend Rule XI (see H, "Res. 685, 710). 


The * indicates bilis acted upon. ie s eee st Bins” 
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RULES OF SENATE, remarks Doi dde to suspension of, 1382, 1395, 


1503-1513, 1681-1702, 
Remarks concerning Mor at motion to amend, 3339, 3538, 3541. 
Remarks „555. of rules M ane for limita- 
Hal of 1 361 ze 3621, 
3695 45551 3700, 31 1185 278 7. ae 3839, — 
eese d 4 p int committee to 228 3. Res. 551); 
MUN to nt new edition of (see 8. pa 535*; S. Doc. 


) 
Resolution to amend Rule V (see S. Res. 546). 
Resolution to amend Rule I (see S. Res. 538*). 
Resolution to amend Rule XL (see 8. Res. 532). 
Resolutions providing for new rule (Rule XLI) relating to limi- 
tation of ate (see S. Res. 540, 549). 
Text of rules of the Firsi United States Senate, 3182. 


RUMSEY oe increase pension (see bills H. R. 2846, 


RUNDY, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19721). 
RUPLE, GEORGE H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


6), 2835. 
RUPLEY, ARTHUR R. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introdu: 


ced 
0 Mary C.;: to increase 8 (see bill H. R. 20800), 


Drey, Wilfred J.: for relief (see bill H. R. dE 431. 
rr Catnerine Jefferson: for relief (see bill H. R. 21343), 


Fisher, Catharine Ann: to pension (see bill H. R. 20772), 
McElwee, Mary A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20881), 


McK Ceehan, Rebecca F.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 
20169), 1323. 
Morrow, Matilda B.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 


20110), 1323. 
Reed on Rebecca: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20807), 


138 
Richards, Edward H.: to pension (see bill H. R Wr A 1597. 
elt. Wiliam H.: to increase pension (see bill H 20111), 


1323. 
TD ee D.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


RURAL CREDIT LEAGUE OF AMERICA, memorial favoring resolution 
to investigate personal rural-credit bilis, 3082. 


RURAL CREDITS, See AGRICULTURAL FINANCE AND COOPERATION, 


RURAL EDUCATION, remarks in House relative to appropriations for 
investigation of, 310. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. See PosTAL SERVICE. 
RURAL PERSONAL CREDIT. See AGRICULTURAL FINANCE AND Co- 
OPERATION 


RURAL SANITATION. See PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

RUSH, JAMES P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20577). 
RUSIE, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bills S. 6818, 7566*). 
RUSSELL, ELVIRA, pension (see bill H. R. 19798). 

RUSSELL, JAMES B., pension (see bills S. 7281; H. R. 20015). 
RUSSELL, JOE T d Representative uis Missouri). 


Attend 
5 poc ERA 3815. 
Chairman Committee of the Whole, 479. 


Leave of absence granted to, 1996, 2137, 2325. 
Reading of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address by, 3652. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced "t 
ams, Daniel: for relief (see bill R. 19618), 42. 

Bass, illiam M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19521), 
Carney, Rachael W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19522), 
Duncan, William P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20398), 
dig des Marinda: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19889), 


i Dre" Nathan D.: to pension (see bill H. R Tr 124. 
Gibbs, Samuel N.: to increase pension (see bill H . 20085), 


292. 
Gibson, Martha: to increase pension (see bill H. R. NI 13. 
Sr Samuel: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20925), 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20396), 
Head, James S.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20397), 
Hitchcock, Luther C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19516), 


Bongaa d John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19616), 42. 
Bot cm jamin E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19518), 


Jones, Mary J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19705), 78. 
Lawson, James: to pension (see bill H. R. 19512), 13. 


Greene, Isaac F.: 
37 


h gy tam H.: to increase pension (See "bill H. R. 
McClellan, Nancy: to pension (see bill H. R. 19514), 


McGloughlin, Alle : "à 319617), 
1 Jasper N.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19891), 


He. John A.: to 1 penson (see bill H. R. AM 17 
etre reer, Joh n : ncrease pension (see H. 

Miller, Pe A.: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21287), 2828. 
Reames, William A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19520), 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co.: 
bill HE R. 20808), 1380. 

Schrock, Carl: to pension (see bill H. R. 20679) 

eg William H.: to increase pension (see Dni 


to increase pension (see bill H. 


for relief (see 


i^n. 20013), 


RUSSELL—Contin 


Bilis and — 2 resolutions introduced by 
Smith, William in nsion (see bill H. R. CTS 13. 
Stoner, T. J. on (see blll H. R. E 1) 
MEL ras Joshua T.: to increase pension (see bill H 10323) dé 


P ti pots C.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19513), 13. 


emar. 
Mississippi River 8 1891. 
National prohibition, 5 
Errate pension bills, 1275, 2815, 2821, 3653, 3654, 3655, 4981; 


River and harbor appropriation bill, 5438. 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1081, 1517, 1518. 
Tarif and business depression, 4320. 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee of conference: 
Pensions and increase of pensions in n cases 
6980, 7213, 7402; Pode 1425, 1426, 1427), 4211, 421 
Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
5 and increase of pensions in specified cases (bill H. R. 
21037; Rept. 1301), a 17. 
Votes of. Bec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


RUSSELL, JOHN L., increase pension (see bills S. 4018, 7598*). 
RUSSELL, LARKIN, increase pension (see bills S. 4985, 7213*). 
9 vip eg report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


RUSSELL, MARY GERTRUDE, pension (see bill H. R. 20494). 
RUSSELE VI EX, donate condemned cannon to town of (see Dill 


in 8. 


RUSSIA, article appearing in the Technical World Magazine relative to 
suppression of the liquor traffic in, 1613. 
Article relating to the Russian volunteer fleet, 3351. 


RELIES, EDWARD V., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15871, 
1089). 


RUTTER, THOMAS H., increase pension (see bill S. 7026). 
RYAN, DANIEL J., relief (see bill H. R. 4001*). 

RYAN, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 6826, 7213*). 

RYAN, JOHN A., relief (see bill H. R. 15666*). 

RYAN, MARY T., increase pension (see bills S. 6358, 7213*). 
RYAN, PETER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20600, 21037*). 
RYNG, DENNIS, pension (see bill H. R. 21515). 


SABATH, ADOLPH J. (a Ris dd aeree from Illinois). 
Petitions and papers 1 5 204 2778 


Citizens and inafeiduals, 4 on 
cleties and associa tions, - 86, 2271, 2366, 2740, 2773, 2984, 


EIOS 4166, 4243, 
Benere v 


fal 1 n Belgian immi ts, 1151. 
— 3 1136. 
message, 1140, 2482, re e 3061-3064. 
National “prohibition (Appendix, 45). 
Woman suff. 1416. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

SABINE-NECHES CANAL, TEX., amendment in Senate making appro 
priation for improvement of, 902. 

SABINE RIVER, TEX., amendment in Senate relative to right of way 
for channel from East Bay Bayou to, 2478. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER, CAL. makin 9880 5 for improvement 
of (see bills H. R. 19546, 19820 

SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA, order of d to DM ndditional copies 
of Senate Document No. 416, Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion, entitled, agreed to, 1 139, 

SAGER, ELIJAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15485, 19545*). 

SAGER, GEORGE W. ap oint first lieutenant on retired list of Army 

(sce bil S. 7428). 

SAGER, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20197). 

SAGEVILLE, MISS., referrin ng claim of Methodist Episcopal Church 
South to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591* ). 

A P establish fish-hatching station on (see bill 


ST. 
ST. 
ST. 


ANGE, EMMA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18822, 20562*). 

CROIX CHIPPEWA INDIANS. See INDIANS, 

CROIX RIVER, ME., allow St. Croix Water Power Co., of Maine, 
and Sprague’s Falls 5 Co. (Ltd.) to operate dam 
across (see bill S. 7742). 

JOSEPH, MO.. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 

LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN 8 CO., adjust 
accounts of (see bills S. 7187; H. R. 20808). 

LOUIS, MO. amendment in Senate making appropriation for com- 
mencement of construction of a subtreasury building at, 4089. 

Bill to extend time for construction of municipal bridge across 
Mississippi River at (see bill H. R. 19424*). 
Bill to donate condemned cannon to Army and Navy Club at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 
Resolution to investigate certain RAN connected with the 
Merchants’ Bridge at (see S. Res. 554). 
ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC (newspaper), open letter to 1 S. Dickey 
on subject of tariff and business depression, 432 


ST. LOUIS d m: EN St. Louis County, Minn., to bridge (see bills 
statistics dolar fo traffic on, 191. 
ST. LUCIE INLET, FLA., remarks in House relative to appropriation 
for improvement of, 1614. 


MA 909A HO, donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 


ST. 
ST. 
ST. 


ST. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., donate condemned cannon to College of St. Thomas 
at (see bill S. 5495* 
Bill to remodel public building at (see bill H. R. 20034). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.. increase appropriation for publie building at | SA 


(see bill H. R. 18183* Je 
SAIZ, JUAN JOSE, increase pension (see bill S. 7606). 
SALCHLI, JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 20810). 
SALEM F OF FRIENDS, memorial in the inter- 
SALES or ARMS AND MUNITIONS OF WAR TO BELLIGERENTS. 
See War AND PREPARATIONS FOR War. 
SALINA, 


KANS, regulate holding United States courts at (see bill S. 
SALISBURY, HAROLD A., pension (see bill S. 7239). 


4495*). 
SALISBURY. MD» donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


SALLY (schooner), 8 of out of Claims on claim of owner of 

SALLY, WILLIAM, pension Am bill H. R. 21367). 

SALMON. See Fish AND FISHERIES. 

SALMON, THOMAS W., letter relative to bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate 
immigration, 206, 224. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, amendment in Senate appropriation 
to increase wages of employees at assay office a G35, 

8 " mdemned eannon to Grand hae post at (see 


SAMPSON, COLUMBUS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20883). 
SAMPSON, M. THERESA, increase pension (see bills S. 4597, 6980*). 
SAMSON, ELI, increase pension (see bills S. 7000, 7598*). 


SAN ANTONIO. TEX. estimate of a Eo ears ine pce for ripe f certain 
QUON JU. SENI CHINE y Regular troops at (8. Doc. 937), 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., relief of Santa Fe Building Association of 
(see bill H. R. 20213). 


SANBORN, D. O., relief (see bill H. R. 20551). 
A B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19871, 


e EUR haine entitled Prisoners“ Mail" written by, re- 
er 


SANDERS, MARY J., increase pension (see bills S. 6006, 6980*). 


MER EE E NEUE ee en ee (S. Doc. 


SANDERSON, FRANCIS, inerease pension (see bill H. R. 19875). 
SANDERSON, JAMES FRANK, increase pension (see bills H. R. 
4553, 21089*). 


SANDERSON, LEVI, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20255). 
SAN P Jose purchase land for an aviation school at (see bill 


Letter of Secretary Ee ee JOE 
aviation school at, 4 
ner ae i House er to fortifications in harbor at (Appen- 


SANDOVAL, LAZARO, increase pension (see bill S. 7426). 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, estimate of a oom for rent of building for 
ei officials at L Doc. 1580), 3445. 


enn donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


SANFORD, MARY, pension (see bills H. R. 16189, 19545*). 


SAN ferais CA amendment in amr -— a riation 
to do now harbor boat to replace — 


Bil to 3 new vessel for Revenue-Cutter Service at (see 


bill S. 7255*). 

Bill to provide Count Guard harbor boat to replace the Hartley 
nt (see bill H. R. 21382). 

Telegrams cub Chamber of of Commerce and others remonstrat- 
ing against passage of the proposed Government ship-purchase 


SANITARIUMS, set aside public Iands for (see bill H. R. 16029*). 
SANNO, CARRIE, Increase pension (see bills H. R. 18546, 21037*). 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY. See ARIZONA. 

SANTA ROS CEE; donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


SANTEE SIOUX RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 

SANTO DOMINGO, remarks in House on subject of, 4133, 4766. 
SANVILLE, ESCLAIM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20010). 
SAPPINGTON, EDWARD B., relief (see bill H. R. 21106). 
SAPULPA, OKLA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19435). 
SARGENT, JAMES W., increase pension (see bills S. 6545, 6980*). 
SARGENT, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7142). 

SARGENT, JONATHAN, increase pension (see bills 8. 7142, 7566*). 
SARGENT, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 21025). 

SARRATT, BERDIE, pension (see bills H. R. 10348, 21089*). 
SASSER, M. B., increase pension (see bill S. 6837). 

SAUGUS I An report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. 


8 pene (a Senator from Delaware). 
2 ded, 


Appointed on, cc ignei to investigate excise board of District of 
umb 
Appointed on funeral committee, 9. 
Excu from —— on special committee, 3551. 
Amendments offered by, t 
MU psa Popa bin: officers of Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
antry, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: special 
examiners in Pen: Q 
Merchant marine: bill (S. 6856) for Government ownership of, 


— ele s — oe t 
—— redd , to 
bill ei ege rkway betwee 
on z 
Parks. 3627. d V > 


[17 
Sundry civil a ——— 
baus gi Creek anà Potomne Parks, S 
Thomas: to increase 
— 4 n . 
Dori ween (see S. J. Res. ad 1157. 


Petitions and papers presented 
. 26, 3927, 4523, 
Remarks by, on 


riation bi 
iy aang tn, Gan 
La ere pote 


. 1120. 
g parkway 


River and harbor appropriation Pow 5170. 
made by. m 
mittee on ign Relations: 
Pan American Medical Congress (zept 966), 3084 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 
PEU st y lerem Rock Creek and Potomac Parks (S. J. Res. 


Votes of. — 8 VOTES. 


SAUNDERS, EDWARD W. (a Representative from Vi ia). 
Attended, 11. wn f TAN 


Address before ye Chamber of Commerce on shipping bill 
by (Anpendix, n 77). 
Chai ommittee 


er of the Whole, 369, 401, 816. 
Remarks by. 
Creek Indian lands, 5426, 5427. 
ert merchant marine (Appendix, 469). 
Hay, : article on, the v yar terror terror by (Appendix, 103). 
Na — — — 612. 
Navy appropriation bill Canoe "ndix, 923 


d 1638, 
1 certificates of regist of vesse s 8 2963. 


Naral credits (Appendix, 1 
Standard is or fruits, 1523. 


made by, bed 
ommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 
oo Big gang vessels owned by Americans (Rept. 
Provisio nal certificates of registry of vessels abroad (Rept. 1303) 


Votes = Tee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SAUNDERS, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16644, 


SAUNDERS, JOHN E., increase pension (see bills S. 6847, 7213*). 
SAUNDERS, NELSON T., relief (see bill S. 5210*). 
SAURBAUGH, JAMES A., increase pension (see bill S. 7637). 


SAVANNA GA., amendment in Senate making ap on for 
- 'repairs, and d at quaran station at, 
Bills making app 


San at quaran- 
tine sta: tion af (eee bilo H Bs 21069 8 

Remarks in Senate and — — relative to quarantine 
station at, 4194. 

Tele; gam from board of. trade relative to contraband of war, 


amendment in Senate for survey of, 2304. 
for completion of dams across (see bill H. R. 


97 
Letter d Thomas Purse relative to commerce on, 1644. 
Saee in House relative to appropriation for — i of, 
SAWIN, FRED C., pension (see bill H. R. 19855). 
SAWYER, VIRGINIA F., pension (see bill & 7328). 
SAXIS, VA.. report of Secretary of War on survey of harbor at (H. Doc. 
1592), 3692. 


SAVER RIVER, e 
o extend time 


SAYERS, ROSWELL, increase pension (see bills S. 6087, T213*). 

SAYLES, JULIA M., increase pension (see bills S. 6792, 7213*). 

SAYLOR, HENRY H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19993). 

SCANNELL, JAMES, pension (see bills H. R. 9133, 19545*). 

SCARLET CROW (Siour Indian chief), amendment in Senate making 
appropriation to erect headstone to grave of, 904. 

aa eg =~ REDIERE W., increase pension (see bills S. 5867, 


SCHAFER, JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 19661). 
SCHAFFNER, MARTIN P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15792, 


SCHAHN, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R, 9057, 21218*). 

SCHALLERT, FRANK, pension (see bill S. 7230). 

SCHANTZ, CHARLES F., increase pension (see bills S. 1095, 7509*). 

PER a JOSEPH, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 

SCHEETZ, FREDERICK M., pension (see bill H. R. 21388). 

SCHENK, LOUISA, increase pension (see bills S. 6464, 6980*). 

SCHIESSER, CASPAR, pension (see bills S. 5266, 6980*). 

SCHIFFMAN, MATHILDE K., papers withdrawn in House, 4670. 

SCHILLER, NICHOLAS, pension (see bill H. R. 20543). 

SCHIMPFF, CHARLES A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 15: 3763. 


SCHADE CATHERINE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19470, 
20562*). 


SCHMALTZ, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R, 19936). 
SCHMALZ, CHRISTIAN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19695). 
SCHMALZ, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19636, 21037*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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SCHMIDT, GEORGE, increase pension: (see bills S. 6553; 7566*).. SHAMAN, LAWRENCE, increase: pension (see bill: S. 7454). 
SCHMIDT, JOHN F., pension (see bill H. R. 19872). ;,BEAMEN. See VESSELS. 

SCHMITT, MILLY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17055, 21037*). | SEARLE, MARY E., increase pension (see bills S. 7330, 7566"). 
SCHNARR, HENRY, Increase pension (see bills H. R. 18907, 19545*). | BEARLS, REBECCA. A., pension (see: bill H. R. 20633). 


SCHUETZER, FREDERICK, increase pension (see bill S. 6889). 'SHATON, FAY N., amendment in Senate making appropriation to pay, 

SCHOEFER, AMELIA, increase pension. (see bills H. R. 16116, 20562*), f 3086. 

OAL eee 0 nn ASH, "te nee ANA. in Senate to increase appropriations 
3j d | assay o. 2 

SCHOPP, JACOB, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19817, 205627). BHF for relief of German Savings, Building & Loan Association, 

SCHRAWDER, HENRY H., increase pension. (see bill H. R. 20203). | of (see bill H. R. 19870). 


SCHREIBER, CHARLES N., increase pension (see bill S. 7050). 
SCHROCK, CARL, pension (see bill H. R. 20679). 
SCHROCK, JOHN G., pension (see bill S. 6790). 


Statistics relating to. the. municipal. light and power system of 
(Appendix, 2970. 
|SBAY, IT) APO, inerease pension (see bills S. 7624; H. R. 


SCHROEDER, ROSE, papers withdrawn in Senate, 2305. | SEBERT, HERMAN, increase pension (see bills S. 1819; 6980*). 
SCHROETER, F. W. THEODORE, relief (see bill H. R. 9T01*). |SEBEXEN, LOUISA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20783). 
SCHUBERT, ANNIE B., pension (see bill H. R. 19579). | SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. See POSTAL SERVICE. 
SCHUE, MINNA, increase pension: (see bills S. 6470, 786679. SECOND PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. See PAN 
SCHUESSLER, MRS. C. R., report of Court of Claims om claim of (S.“ AMERICAN: SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, 

Doc. 577), 5230. SECRET SERVICE, remarks in House relative to hire of automobile 
SCHULDT, Mee te MOM in Senate making appropriation to for use of,. "3406, 

credit account o | SECRETARY: OF AGRICULTURE. 
SCHULTZ, CHARLES, CA pension (see bills H. R. 11961, 21037*). Annual re report (H. (H. Doc. 1437), 15. 
SCHULTZ, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18937, 19545*). eee = E expres: t at. . (on ae ac« 
SCHUMAN, ALBERT C., pension (see bill S. 7470). Fr esca pri n 
SCHURZ, CARL, address on Peace and war" delivered by, 2364. Depurtment of ge transmi annual report of ex- 

'(Appendix, 193.) penditures by (H. Doc. 1256), f 
SCHWAGLER, JACOB, pension (see bill H. R. 19445). ; ; — ——— j^ ie se SEE 
SCHWARTZ, EMILY, increase pension (see bill H. Ri 21060). | SEE Mes i perpen concerning pirehase : 55 
SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. See PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. Laser for — Doc. — HOON . Egon 
SCOTT, DAVID O., pension (see bills S. 6077, 6981*). nsmitting. anuual repo received an 
SCOTT, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills S. 6350, 7213*). Mount Lo roe ass), digne id En E 
SCOTT, ELMANDA, pension (see bill H. R. 21389). and val of Weather Buren parent station at (H. Boe. 1880), 80, 123. 
SCOTT, GEORGE, e (a Representative from Iowa). : Sgt National Park, N : relative to improvement of, 

nde . 
Petitions and papers presented m rt relative to prices paid for wheat in 
" Citizens ied individuals, 3 133. = V Kansas (H. 8 . Doe 427 B. 75, 161. 
State legislatures, 3616. Orders: t 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 8 sites: to inform Senate relative to ownership and 
SCOTT, HENRY, pension (see bill: S. 6925). contro of (5) Dun 544), S790; 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 

SCOTT, IRWIN E., increase pension (see bill S. 7536). Letter relative to the merchant marine written by, 2554. 
SCOTT, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 6511, 19545*). Communications from 
SCOTT, LYDIA JANE, pension (see bill H. R. 20037). i Eri ar correspondence urging surveys of coast of 
SCOTT, MARY A., pension (see bill H. R. 21114). 1214; 
SCOTT, NANCY T., increase pension (see bills H. H. 16554, 21037*). tee — — . Bint on subject of, 3008. sr 
SCOTT, PERCY, letter relative to value of submarines, 2685, ! 2875 en transmitting report relative to supply of (S. Doc. 
SCOTT, PETER, relief (see bill H. R. 3885*). - 5229; = 
SCOTT, REBECCA A. pension (see bills H. R. 20903, 21037*). ! Cu mu tem hes ( Eve 11424 pings „ 
SCOTT, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21088). i DUM : claims: for ——— arising under (H. Doc. 
ie pay Am 9 5 28 t cannon: to: Grand Army, Post at | Deparia: th: Boe aks Nest cani reports of disbursements 
SCRIBNER, JOHN F., pension (see bill H. R. 20961). transmit report relative t to ne ot typewriting 
SCROGGINS, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19930, 20043*). machines: H. Doc. 


transmitting statement of 9 —.—ç received and dis- 


SCULL, ELIZA As increase pension (see bilis H. R. 11010, 19545*). tributed by (H. Doc. 1515), 
MUN E J. (a Representative from New Jersey). I ——— 918125 E schedule of papers in. (H. Doc. 1499), 
en 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by duos ag munitions of war: report relative to (S. Doc. 
Baurer, Annie F.: to pension (see m H. R. 19525), 13. ), 382, 1747. 
n Joseph. N.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21510), Por Doc 93800. 414. 2 Alaska: transmitting reports on 
c. 4 
Hartsgrove, George: to increase pension (see bill H. R, 19791 Ocean transportation rates: transmi reports agas to in- 

MS T 2 h crease of (S. Doc, 673), 632, 2279. 

Hendrickson, George H.: to increase pensiom (see bil H. R. relative to rates of the Holland-America Line, 

1979 124. Otter trawl fishery: transmitting report on (II. Doc. 1519). 62260. 
wa? Fannie J. B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ED r ig relative to joint resolution to postpone sale of certain, 
Lawson, Erick: to 8 pension (see bill mE R. 19965), 2 . Service: relative to appointment of 11 
Morris, rie athe Na M.: d rug (see bill H. R. 19790), 1235 supervising inspectors in, 5355, 

New 1 ditional judge in district of (see b Tawas, Mich.: transmitting an item of legislation transfe 

H. 23), 1 ction Bhs portion: t lighthouse reservation at ( 

Powell, Francis T.: 8 increase pension (see bill H. R. 20926), 1206), 39 
S onsale transmitting list of a Ti ia vessels admitted to 
Shemo, Cornelia A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19792), | American registry (S. Doc. 640), 


Orders to 
Wilson, John: oe Teraa ension (see bill H. R; 20927), 1597. | Aniline dyes: to inform Senate relative to (S. Res. 520), 2310. 


Petitions and pa papere pros ^ [oo Cd ow of ee of war: to inform Senate relative to 
Citizens an maana 4 1 1279, 1486) 1598, 2204, 2740, S. Res. 488), 8. 
3081, 4079, 4803, 5496. Ocean transportation rates: to inform Senate relative to (S. 
VTV 
RETARY OF INTERIOR, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY voris” Interview on subject of investigations concerning mining and 
SEABURN, ELIZA A., pension (see bills H. R. 16625, 19545*). Ma or natural gas € 8 r a ‘ 
Interview relative to conservation of natural resources given a 
MADRE. TEX., 18145. BE Secretary of War on survey of channel at Ogden, Utah. by (Appendix, 448). " 4 À i 
SEAFORD, DEL., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19745). k!. ß I, se at 
SEA GATE, CONEY ISLAND, N. Y. survey of (see bill H. R. 20849). tenes eine A from & Sante FA i c lattes t 
tchison, n e Railway 0.: relative to c 
BHAGER, eae report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 5 tine of " oad in Chiloe m diam fese: ation, e Soi 
SEAL FISHERIES. See also Aras “farther” extension: of “time: "to entrymen on (Appendix, 094). ^ 
1 in Senate to Increase appropriation for protection of, Flathead reclamation project: transmitting annual report of 
8929 withdrawals made in connection with (H. Doc. 1217), 40, 44. 
W transfer to Ber 17. and possession of the Attorney Gen- f Freedmen's Hospital: transmitting statement of appropriations 
eral (see S. J. for maintenance of (H. 1233), 14, 40, 


Joins resolutions to e ARAS sale of certain (see S, J. Res. 214%; transmitting annual repo port of ene for subsis- 
J. Res, 391*). A: etc., v H. Doc. 1326) 


Letter of Secretary of Commerce relative to joint resolution to — org ia ement of 5 and expenditures on 
postpone sale of certain, 3930. account of pay patients at, 15. 


The * indicates: bills: acted upon, See: History of Bills.“ 
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SECRETARY OF NAVY—Continued. t 
Communications 
Navy: relative to computing age of vessels in, 2665. 
8 00 to preparation of war plans by the General Board 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR—Continued. 
Communications from 
Gila River Indian ‘oy vt eis relative to appropriation for irri- 
gation works on, 
Government Hos; spitat tes the Insane : 83 ME report 
of receipts and expenditures of (H. Doc. 1278), 15. relative to aeronautics in, 2881. 
Indians: Bam t n report of expenditures made la purpose of Navy Department: . Boe. 12675 annual report of contingent ex- 
encouraging industry among (H. Doc. 1218), 15, 40. t penses of (H. Doc. 
transmitting report of expenditures of money designated transmitting DAE of [AR ne of officers and em- 
as “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor" (H. Doc. 1222), ployees of (H. Doc, 1486), 1 
———- transmitting report 8 » e of typewriting 
poropriaflons g9 for Da 
of s m employees in the In 
1231), 15, 40. 


machines for (H. Doc. 1 
— transmitting report of e xpenditures from permanent fund 


transmitting report of diversion of a 


tributed by (H. Doc. 1480), 1322. 
9 schedule of useless papers in (H. Doc. 1612), 


transmitting statement 2 9 received and dis- 
of Sioux (II. Doc. 1232). 15, 40. 


transmitting 12017 18 of A bendltures for relief of destitute Na yards and stations: 14887. 405 data relative to wages 
(H. Doc. 5. of employees at (H. Doc. 14 55) 489, 5 
. 8 of 4o moneys collected and deposited Projectiles: relative to 1 ation for construction of plant 
under a 6 e „ de 188 18, of deceased for manufacture of, 
Indian allottees, 1914 40. Puget Sound ary Yard 7 Wash.: relative to proposed exchange 
transmitting report of expenditures oy for pur of of land at, 288. 


encouraging . gong Ar: 14045, AR the Tongue Telephones: relative to suspended accounts of disbursing officera 
a Biver, eee 2 oat d 9 8 of the Navy on account of, 4612. 
= transmitting report on diversion o M nn s from a E A 
N for purchase of subsistence for Tm 12519. m PRCENE d ts ORes 108 f. roe ert nn 
Annual report of public property (S. Res. 494; S. Doc. 628), 2 
— transmitting 1 ioport of hostilities on part of (H. | SECRETARY OF STATE, remarks in House and newspaper clippings 


transmitting Aud. of condition and 4 tribal rights of St. relating to Secretary Bryan, 4132. 


Communications from 
Croix Chippewa Indians (H. Doc. ), 15, 
— transmitting report | relative X expenditures for erection Diplomatie and Consular CP aly oe einen of deficiency appro- 


riation for (H. Doc. 1616), 


of hos (red s for 
transmi tting report o of expenditures for support of Indian Noe peace Beg. 68% Tecra tine relative to distribu- 
schools 8 Doe. , 
transmitting geport of S endures for school and agency 2 22 4418. to appropriation for an exposition to be held 
uildin Doc. " 
transi CUR report relative to cost of all survey ane al- Btate Department: relative to estimates of appropriation for, 


lotment work on reservations (H. Doc. 1287), 16. 


transmitting ‘annual report of fiscal affairs of 112 Doc: Tribunal of the Pecuniary Claims Commission : relative to appro- d 


priation for the agency of the United States, 4122. 
Orders to 


transmitting statement of award of contract made for 
services, supplies, and annuit Y goods for, 162 

bh pee ge report of investigation of condition and 
tribal rights o n 8 noes and adjoining coun- 
ties of North Carolina Doc. 677), 962, 

Interior Department : transmitting Sonus P ossis of contingent 
expenses of (H. Doc. 1216), 40, 

transmitting statement of expenditures on account of re- 

pairs of buildings (H. Doc. 1219), 14, 40. 

transmitting anana report of Gara pA mses of officers 
and employees of . Doc. 1220), 

transmitt Mica Lb relative to to purchase of typewriting 


machines for (H. 1223), 
transmitting report showing public documents received 
and distributed by (H. 44, 75. 


transmitting schedule of es papers in (H. Doc. 1547), 
2827, 2834. 


Irrigation : transmitting report o of 1215) to 40. 2 of irrigation 
prede a on Indian lands (H 248. 

Maritime Canal Co.: transmitting anui report of (H. Docs. 
1266, 1327), 14, 75, 80, 123. 

Oklahoma : relative to vacating certain lands heretofore reserved 
for town site in, 5072. 

Patent attorneys: relative to prohibitin sf unauthorized use of 
names of Members of Congress or of public officers by, 4912. 

Public lands: transmitting report relative to withdrawals of (H 
Doc. 1465), 782, 814. 

. Service: transmitting annual report of (H. Doc. 

transmitting reports concernin er ied projects on 
4 8 lands (H. Docs. 1215, 1217, 1268, 1274), 40. 


pz Croix 8 arth Indians: transmitting final roll of (H. Doc. 


663 
Sliets . Reservation: relative to sale of uns in, 5087. 
Sioux Indians: relative to claims of certain, 54 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation: relative to canes iction of 
wagon road through (H. Doc. 1230), 4 0, 
Timber on pone lands: transmitting re repòrt o of A uc for 


industrial work and care of timber 1284), 15, 76. 
Uintah Indian Reservation: transmitting Eeport sh showing status 
of water rights of Indians on (H. Doc. , 44. 


Utah: relative to exchange of lands with, 4205. 
Water parer: urging early action on the so-called power bill, 


relative to ownership and control of water-power sites, 
referred, 4265. 

Yakima Indian Reservation : ee plan for distribution of 
water on (H. Doc. 1472), 962, 1007. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
Communications from 


Department of Labor: I. Doc 122, 40 annual report of contingent 
expenses of (H Doc 

transmitting annual report Ps 8 expenses of 
Bureau of Naturalization (H. Doc. 1227), 40. 

transmitting report feativw E pares of typewriting 
machines for (H. Doc. 

transmitting n ot * documents received and dis- 
tributed by (H. Doc. 1525), 2431 

transmitting schedules of useless Papers in (H. Docs. 
1513, 1530), 2102, 2212, 2738, 2834 

Témiigeation! ‘relative to bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 221. 


SECRETARY OF NAVY. 
Communications from 


American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac: transmitting supple- 
mentary report of cost of preparing, 2272. 

Guam: relative to the lepers of, 2884. 

Inland waterways: relative to inland MAT from New 
York Bay to Chesapeake Bay (Appendix, 3 

Matanuska coal: report on tests of, 5497. 


Vessels: to inform Senate relative to purchase of vessels of 
belligerent nations (S. Res, 528), 3088, 


—SÀ OF THE TREASURY, address delivered before the 


8868. 250 ae Commerce of the United States by (S. Doc. 950), 
Address delivered at Chicago on the so-called Seeman: ship- 
purchase bill by (S. Doc. 713), 1330, 1534, 


Communications from 


Alaska: "nx of 198957 28275 for construction of railroads 
n (H. Doc. 2827. 

ced of 5 for contingent expenses of 

office of secretary of Territory of (S. Doc. 939), 


3543. 
Annual report (H. Doc. 1201), 43, 75. 
Appropriations: transmitting estimates of (H. Doc. 1294). 
transmiiting estimates of deficiency (H. Doc. 1575), 


Army: estimate of 3 appropriation for transportation of 
(H. Doc. 1422), 429. 

Auditor's Building : estimate of appropriation for additional 
semoga and repair work in connection with (H. Doc, 1553), 


Buren of War Risk Insurance: transmitting report of (H. Doc. 

Central Rallroad of New Jersey : 5 of appropriation for 
payment of claim of (H. Doc. 10 N Ale 077. 

3 42977 40 estimate of appropriation for eradication of (H. 

oc. , 40. 

Civil Service Col misso c 9 of 11807 SOROR for print- 
ing and binding for (H. Doc. pr 

estimate of deficiency 5 ‘for (H. Doc. 1202), 


30. 
Claims: estimate of appropriation to pax damage voee use 
under the Navy Department (H. Doc. Mie 
md lists of allowed (S. Doc. 960; H. Doc. 1879), 


transmitting lists of jud 2 8855 rendered by Court of 
8445, in (8. Docs. 958, 959; H. Docs. 1577, 1581), 


Coast guard; estimate of appropriation for- (II. Doc. 1551), 


transmitting an item of geeiaiation relating to salaries 
for office of (S. Doc. 803), 

Colleges of agriculture and the Pas OiE arts: transmitting 
80.123 report of disbursements on account of (H. Doc. 1334), 

Columbia Hospital for onen and 141005 In Asylum: estimate 
of SppropHation for (H. Doc. 1474 
Commission on Industria] Relations: estimate «€ deficiency ap- 
propriation for expenses of (H. Doc. 1473), 1007. 

Courts of United States : 3 list of judgments rendered 
by Im Doc. 1585), 344 

Depar ment ss 260 200% estimate of appropriation for (II. 
oc. 

estimate of appre riation for clerk to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Fisheries iyd SUA. 1432), 631. 

Department of Justice: estimate „ tor "s GT 

of expenses of certain oil- ind litigation (II. Doc. 1617), 


4619. 
estimate of deficiency appropriation for (H. Doc. 1623), 


Department of Labor: estimate of pro riation p rent of 
offices ontside of District of Columbia (II. Doc. 1428), 485. 
District ani 5 transmitting amended estimates of appro- 

riation for (H. Doc. 1208), 39. 
estimate of deficienc: Appropriation for sewage-disposal 
system in (H. Doz. 1421), 
estimate of appropriation tor “erection of an addition to 
the Powell School in (S. Doc. 674), 632 
estimate of deficlency appropriation for, increasing width 
of Fourteenth Street (S. Doc. 675), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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PP egos for pro- 
on for quarantine 
Boe 


a eit don 1 P rire ig of 33 
Age erm alens (H, 


Nm to increasing appropriation for public 
Nutting al, at 
ortion of salaries of n 14. 
estimate of 0 92 124077 1 2 — 2 tor preventing spread 
Federal 9 banks: relative to expenses incident to 
Forest Service ie 57 dehclency appropriation for general 
tection and im mprovement oí of vH appre ae 
tion: estimate o: 
copy of ane. on pro: 
lan for pro of lands 


ou ihm of United States: transmitting statement oun 
money that would be sa the Government by 
: transmitting re ditures for pre- 
pread of (H. Doc. 
of ( 
Sayer Ba pape: “estimate appropriation for promotion of (H, 
* the 
erar of 2 fen "mm ponai authorized by the ral — y 
act ( 427), 
expenses of (H. Doc. 1239), 
Glacier National Park, Mont.: estimate of a 
Hawaiian Islan 
I station at Honolulu (H. 
m 
M 
aas ial va E Im transmittin posed 
Jr and. pn propery, — OPE overflow in 
olorado River in 8 (fl. Doc. 1229 0 3. 1379 
Import Lp urea estimate of 2 5 riation for defraying expenses 
of collecting (H. Doc. 
. statement 185 LLL of (H. Doc. 1591), 
these ex io N AA Ero report concerning revenue derived from 


3 Cre TR claims : UE d. aot ah usw ents ren- 


2448. p Court of Claims in (8. Doc. 1581), 
Indian irr A appropriations for irri- 
on inthe . e 1480 Fort eae and Yakima In- 


, 1879. 
propriation to pay claim of 


ene, , for 
mance of gaugers 


M mena ah 
Eit pie ag Service: ie of appropriation for salaries 
(H. Doc. 1225), 40 


and expenses of 
estimate of deficiency rum for (H. Doc. 1859), 


Interstate Commerce 8 N i N of appropriation for 
1240, 1479), 40, 1822. 
transmitting grt E dium rates paid to em. 
TO), 486 


traveling on official business (H. Doc. 
Libra ipm estimate of deficlency appropriation for 
CH Doe. 1420), 829. 
Lighthouse Service 


transmitting . of claims for damages 
arising under 


Doc. 1281), 

Meat-Inspection Eie. 3 statement of number of 

persons employed in (H. Doc. 1246), 41. 

Mexico: es te of deficien appro; ation for transportin, 

and arne or for wm Mexican soldiers and fortes refug 

National F frome 4 or Disabled 
9 of 

Navy Department: 
claims arising under (H. Dos 

Norfolk, Va.: estimate 


1 ropriat -Wyoming: estimate 
f — 
rar Du rates: transmitting reports relative to in- 
crease of of (S. B Doc. "618 082. 2212. 
n Bettis, Alaska te of appropriation to pay 
of (H. Doc. 1619). 4803 
Opin: re (H. 85 "Tod, 2448 on for enforcement of act for 
Ordnance AM fortifications 9 of appropriation for (H. 


te of a riation for barracks, gun and 
pru ouses tan arora in Canal Zone at (H. Doc. d 
"pe f appropriation for hospital treatmen 
Y tioned in Sana! Zone at (H. Does. 1506, Tor) 


n for the third annual 


Panama- 
Fi Am RE financial conference 
an ie 
= ayment of expenses of holding (H. 
relative to hol CUR 3 
Pan American Scientific A N on for 
lelpa tion of United States ee, in ( 1468), 
Patent Office: for (i of 4715. A e for printing 


12 for completion of 


erence: estimate of appropriation 
- , 


ic boliding at (H. Doc. 1 
Portland, o: estimate of bi apum for continuation of 
Duple E build M ar at UE Dos 153. 
1 } UR for (H. Doc. 1336, 
Post Otte S Department: dn of appropriation for (H. Doc, 
RE es of deficiency appropriation for (H. Docs. 1301, 
5), 248, 4888. 


162 
Post-offices : Dine of apj ä for mail co 


chinery in . dl Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ( Doe. 161 10), 4077. A" 
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‘SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY—Continued, 
Communicatio 


ns 
dings: estimate of appropriations for (H. Doc. 1430), 


transmitting suggested 1 — relative to 
electrical cal prot on 2 17 t in ( 50), 735. 
Public Health Service: transmit Ing annual ge of Burgeon 
General of (H. Doc. 1393), 
— of $4) Bajo ration for Hygienie Laboratory of (H. 


Doc. 1434 
ropriation an rent of buildin 
„Poe. 15 „ 9445. m 


Public officers: estimate - a 
met, data relative t to leasing and Ten 
. Doc. 1500), 2. - 


city of W. 


propriation ue 1 2977 
vr Aree tpe 


i t Tent "of 
X. Doc 8 ) 


426 * of United States: RA t of 
Revenue-Cutter Service: annual report of expenditures for (H. 
Doc. 1198), 39. i 

ee ot appropriation for expenses of (S. Doc. 676), 


1 Mountain National Park, Colo.: propri- 
m for protection and improvement of (. 1 ot e 155205 2827. 
San Antonio, Tex.: estimate of appropria fon for payment of 

elaims for caused by re; troops at (S. Doc. 937), 


Southbridge, Mass.: estimate of deficien cr appropriation. fora site 


Public 


and commencement of post-office bull » 
r rtment: estimate of deficien re for 
t expenses of (H. Doc. 1307 
e Met ng communication tive to transfer of a 


propriation for collection of income tax to 790 riation 
y 50% agent expenses and stationery for 


ee re of deficiency a riation for Internal Revenue 
Service (H. Doc. 185 oP 718. 


— ——— transmitting —.— report of contingent expenses of 
(H. Doc. 1241), 40. 


— tting annual report of sales of condemned prop- 
erty q 1247) 

—— transm report relative to vel on official business 
outside D of Colum performed by officers 


and em irme of E Doc. 1 
s transmi 
for (H. Ds 927255 3 dss) 40, 40, 
r (f. 80. locuments 3 and distributed 


d 
——— — transm ELS of useless papers in (H. Doc. 1528), 


2536, 
Tuberculosis : transmit pre to methods and prac- 
tices employed At Kur and vio von Ruck in treat- 


ment of 
Union e d Reitroad’ Co transmitting opinion of Attorne 
fo Government's claim 1 — central branch 

rd of Mediation and Conciliation: estimate 

Pr ce taal appropriation for expenses of (H. Doc. 1583), 


Vets relative to posed purchase of vessels of belligerent 
ons, 3779, 4083. 
War Department: transmittin 


ublic py secus received b 
war of f ror mate of 


records of (H. Boe. 1406), T 
War-risk insurance: relative 


41. 
ente of 


14 writing machines 


annual report of proceeds of 
Doc. 202), 89 E 


Apes collecting naval 


— 


Orders 


8 Tex.: to inform House 1 to conduct of collector 
of customs at (H. Res. 2 rt 

Ocean transportation rates: — — — Senate relative to (8. 
Res. 504), 334. 


Y OF WAR. 
American National Red Cross: transmitting annual report of 
665), 5528. 9 


(H. Doc. 1665), 
Ammunition for seacoast cannon: relative to, 4439. 
transmi annual report of of contingent expenses of 
(H. Doc. 1344), 102. 
+ transmi annual ort of cost of manufacture of 
ns 12127 MC e articles at Government arsenals (H. 
e 
tions of disbursements and 
. Doc. 1335), 123. 
n gestive to contracts 
for supplies for (H. Doc. 13. IE 
recommending sale of transports ook and Meade (H. 
Doc. 1270), 75. 
poyani a rereference s estimates of app 5 
aod nent, e. claims of certain officers o . Doc. 


—— transmittin, ort on estimate tía equipment for mobile 
army of 400, men (S. Doc. 718), 2. 
—— relative to time 8 4 


and 860 2832 payments at arsenals 
or manufacture of supplies for (8. 
Employers of Missouri; transmitti protest against 


the prohibition of the stop-watch System in Government estab- 
lishments, 4909. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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SECRETARY OF WAR— Continued. 
Cosma ONE 


SEEDS, amendment in Senate to Increase pppropriation for purchase, 
propagation, testing, and distribution o: 
11425 2: "s ance and Fortification : annual report of (H. Doc. nemara 7 5 neers to purchase and distribution of, 2329. 
ena 
Claims: transmitting list of claims which have been settled 4569, z e e distribution es 
ober the river and harbor act of 1910 (H. Doc. 1557), | SEELY, ANDREW D., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19954). 


Frankford Arsenal, Pa.: suggesting certain items to be included | SEESE, WILLIAM IL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20013). 
in sundry civil ‘appropriation bill relating to (S. Doc. 947), | SEIGLE, CAROLINE v., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
3925. to pay legal representatives of, 902. 


Military prisons: transmitting annual reports of financial eres 
other affairs of prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. ars 1486051 . report of Court of Claims on elsim of (H. Doc. 


and th 
Pacific branc! nited States milita. riso H. B. Doc, 1418), 
MS b - D UNO C i SEILER, JOHN R., pension (see bill H. R. 19882). 


National Forest Reservation Commission: transmi annual BEITZINGER. HEN M., 1 
tional e K be ir CT Ac tting 848.5. RY ncrease pension (see bills H. R. 18021, 


National Home for Disabled Volunteers: transmitting report of MET, E NEUTRAL VESS 
ELS. See NEUTRALITY. 
annual inspection of the several branches of (H. 1354), SELDOMRIDGE, H. H. (a Representative from Colorado). 


198. 
Ordnance and fortifications: transmitting report relative to Attended, — 
diameter and range of guns in fortifications of United States Leave of absence granted to, 25. 
propér (H. Doc. 1492), 1734. Bills and A resolutions intredecod by 
Panama Canal: tran: e item of legislation relative to Gee, : to pension T — B. n. 21232), 2536. 
fortification of (H. Doc. 1 Petitions end papers presented b 
Philippine Islands : transmitting LE of legislature rela- yo and individuals, 620, 1 36. 2433, 3081, 4166, 4680, 5058, 
ve to es ment of a more autonomous government for 
H. Doc. 1350), 166, 176. go Societies and associations, 620, 1325, 1730, 2433, 3081, 4166, 
Public documents: relative to printing of documents elsewhere 50 
than at the Government Prin Office (H. Doc. 1580), 3535, Remarks by, o 
33543. Agricu tural appropriation bill, 2260. 
Forest Service, 2497. 


Rivers and harbors: transmitting report of allotments from 
appropriation of $20,000,000 for preservation and main- c road 8 2499. 
tenance of (H. Doc. 1331), 123. resson mine ore 8 bi og a 
submitti abstracts of pro Is for furnishing mate- E ed appropriation tin ert land entrymen (Appendix, 
rials and labor for work of improvement of, 2162. 694). 
transmittin A: ee civilian. 5 employed on work 
of improving Doe. 1518), 2269. 
transmitting Fs relative to unexpended utr ay den 


Grand Junction, Colo, water x SUDply 3811. 
Improvement of foreign service, 
Immigration—negro exclusion 3 87). 
veto message, 3070. 


9555 ner rey available for improvement of (8. 
9. 4264. 


River and 2 — surveys and examinations: transmitting data 
— the new addition of “ preliminary examinations, 


4 
Mining experiment aa mine safety stations (Appendix, 345). 
National prohfbition, 5 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 1804. 


Woman suffrage, 
Votes of. See YEA- AND-NAY VOTES. 


SELLECK, MARY A., increase pension (see bills S. 6026, 7213*). 
R II., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


5 N ere and appropriations " (H. Doc. 1491), 
Alsea bà and Bar, O poer 5 5 lig 
m Fa ir. 1338), 138, 


Big Annemessex River, 
Black Walnut Harbor, Md. yr Dor 


. 2826 


Brazos River, Tex. (H. Doc. 808. 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. (H. Doe. mon 137. caua dr Pe n Representative from Tennessee). 
Coan River, Va. (H. Doc. 1457), 730. Appointed conferee, 5182. 


Corpus Christi-Baffins Bay inland waterway, Tex. (. Bills qud joint resolutions introduced by 
Doc. 1668), 5528. ‘Alten, William : x increase — 2 see bill H. R. 20266), 486. 
gine mite Ma, (Da Met) qu. Bete, Cass BB permet ent A, MR 
, Cal. rewer, 0 : to ncrease penslon (see t 
Fivemile River Harbor, K in (II. 2 1419), 329. Brown, Wilbon i S.: to endi penslon (see bill H. R. 19981); 
0 


Kent Island Narrows, Md. Doc. 1587), 3535. 

— ——- Kootenai River, Idaho, (II. Dos: i ze Buttry. 1 ed , pre pension (sie bin H. R. EU ETT. 
52 rea m (see 

! ̃ ̃˙ deed. (ei Doe ans) Mui 5. "040p ö ^ 


Lavaca Liver, Tex. Doc. 1667 
inneapolis tig inn. S Doe! 1512) 2162, Carrier, Joseph W.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 2 
Nassawadox Creek, Va. (H. 7 1), 135 33. Coleman, Toph W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19968), 


Navidad River, Tex. (H. Doc. "166 5528. 2 

Nehalem Bay and River, Oreg. (F ft s 1455), 130. Collins, Noah: to increase pension (see bill H. Paes ), 431. 

Norfolk-Beaufort inland waterway (H. Doc. 1478), Crosswhite, Mollie : to increase pension (see bi 11 R, 19021). 42. 
1276. Hammonds, ep ig cu to pension (see bill H. 20680), 

Ohio River, III. (H. Doc. 1607), 3763. Hampton, Daniel H.: to increase pension (see p H. R. 19971), 


Point Arena harbor of refuge, Cal. (H. Doc. 1369), 2 

290, Hatley, John F.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 21251), 
Red Lake, Minn. (H. Doc. 1459), 736. 2739. 

Red River of the North (H. Doc. 1666). 5528. Hilliard, Charles A s : to pension (see bill H. R. 19966), 200. 
Saugus River, Mass. (H. Doc. 1452), 735. AM Andrew R.: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21154), 


Saxis Harbor, Va. (H. Doc. 1592), 3692. 3. 

Seadrift Channel, Tex. (H. Doc. o 2080. Long, Susan: to increase pension ie bill H. 20306), 617. 

Slades Creek, H. Doc. 8 McQueen, Sarah: to pension (see bill H. R. 19530). 13. 
Merritt, William: to pension (see bill H. R. 22: 3 


Thomaston Harbor, fe. (H. Doc. 1 a58), 736. 
Trent River, N. C. ¢H. Doe, 1453), 7 .Miller, Frank C.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19527), 


Tres Palacios River, Tex. (H. Hio). 182. Miller, John K.: to increase pension ec ru H. R. 19622), 42. 
Wicomico River, Md. (H. Doc. 13094 8. to pension (see bill R. 20226 
Rock Island Arsenal, III.: 5 annual report of opera- Norwood. to pension (see bill m x. 19610). 4 42. 


Owens, Daniel? to pension (see bill H 19794), 124. 
transmitting 18155 of Al Ere relating to (H. Docs. Owens, David: to pension (see bill H. T 20265). 480 
00, 1358, 1517), 39. 248. 2269. Peacock, eee "to peus (see bill H. R. 1 1008. 
San Diego, Cal.: relative to purchase of lands for an aviation Persell, Hiram H.: crease pension (see bill H. R. 19531), 13. 
schcol at, 4300. Fees, John T.: Mec increase pension (see bill II. I. 20584), 


Springfield Armory, Mass.: transmitting annual report of opera- 
on A z id 2 Poli. "Thomas: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19532), 13. 


we ries t IR Mes 1 rt of ti t R John C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20882), 1533. 
en ransmitting annual re of contingent ex- eece, Jo o " 
ns 3 y A z Shelton, Esau M.: to increase — — (see bill H. R. 20261), 


Dens ag spe Seance granted V (H. Doc. 1526 486 

ea n 7 8 
112431. e * TENER T ) Smart, William M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19529), 13. 
transmittin report 5 travel expenses of officers or em- Taber, Robert E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20683), 


154. 
ployees o£. (B. D Turner, David A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20682), 


tions at (H. Doc, 1263 ), 4 


. g report dative Trete eT teens ‘ 
War of Revolution: 8 statement showing expendi- Turner, William A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19969), 
. of collection of military records of (H. Doe. Walker, Preston C.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 19970), 
wT Ee. xy JJ A eee Ward. William C.: to increase pension (see bill. II. R. 21252), 
cig ded ic ioni Nenata res to cost. dt epupolie c minutis i. ro David W.: to increase IA (see bill H. R. penri 
Army of approximately 460,000 men in time of war (S. Res. 


Petitions and papers presented b 
| 511), 1330. Citizens and individuals, 1009, 135. 
f Ordnance and fortifications: to inform House relative to diameter Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY SERA ES. 
(EL Res. 098), 1967. in fortifications of United States proper SELVIDGE, WILLIAM d., increase pension (see bills H. R. 632, 
Potorne Park, D. C.: to inform Senate relative to maintenance 105457). 
of publie bathhouses on Tidal Basin in (S. Res. 557), 5059. SEAMANS, WALTER S., pension (see bill H. R. 21339). 
Rivers and harbors: to inform Senate relative to unexpended bal- SEMINOLE INDIANS. See INDIANS. 


ances of appropriation available for improvement of (S. Res. 
541), 4001 p tc? SEMPLE, MARGARET, increase pension (see bill S. 7718). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 


CONGRESSIONAL 


SENATE. See also COMMITTEES OF SENATE; CONGRESS; RULES OF 


SENATE; YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN SENATE. 

Amendment pre ng to increase salary ‘of Assistant Sergeant 
at Arms o 50. 

Amendment fixing compensation of mazes in, 2846. 

Amendment making appropriation reimburse the official re- 
porters of the Senate for extra exp 4684. 

Amendment increasing pay of employees on soldiers’ roll in, 


550. 
Amendments making appropriation for mileage for employees of, 


Amendment in House granting one month's extra "m to officers 
and employees of, ruled out on point of order, 4 

3 of of Secretary, on receipts and expenditures of (S. 

es. 

a pot Per. 025) r3 on public property belonging to (8. 

410 (8 report C E Sergeant at Arms on public property belonging 

Annual ‘report of geant 5 Arms on proceeds of sales of public 
property belongs to 639), 1. 

Article by Senator Lodge, < of Pea usetts, appearing in North 
3 netu of November, 1893, on “ The Struggle in the 

nte," 3735. 

Bil to fix compensation of pages of (see bill 8. 7512). 

Confirmation in open session of certain nominations, 5413, 5497. 

Editorials on sub ect of cloture in, 3619. 

Joint . to pay, officers and employees on December 22, 
1914 (see S. J. Res. 213*). 

Joint resolution to p 2 salaries Aus ofücers and employees on 
March 4, 1915 (see 

Notice of proposed ere haar Ps pne relative to consideration 
of bills on the calendar, 3087. 

Notice of proposed amendment to Rule 22 prone. for a vote 
on the so-called Government ship-purchase bill (S. 6856), 3375. 

o for arrest of absent Senators, agreed to, 2586, 3281, 3314, 


Remarks concerning approval of Journal, 2829, 3537. 

Remarks relative to certaln rulings of the Chalr and approval of 
the Journal, 2984. 

Remarks relative to order for arrest of absent Senators, 2030. 

Remarks relative to noting of recognition of Senators in the 
Record, 2936, 

Remarks relative to status of resolutions coming over from a 
preceding aT Sui: 

Remarks relati suspension of rules, 1382, 1395, 1503-1513, 
1611-1628, 16811702 1737-1745. 

Remarks relative to limitation of debate in, 8339, 3354, 3375, 
3538, 3543, 3578, 3619, nb 3695, 3702, 3717, 8766, 3779, 
8787, 3839, 3857, 3996, 4090. 

Reports of Sergeant at Arms concerning efforts to secure attend- 
28 of absent Senators, 3276, 3278, 3289, 3294, 3300, 3305, 


Request for unanimous-consent agreement for vote on amend- 
ments to District of 8 appropriation bill relative to the 
so-called half-and-half plan, agreed to, 1357. 

R 3 for unanimous-consent agreement for consideration of 

e Immigration bill (H. R. 6060), objected to, 341, 383. 

Request for unanimous-consent a; ment for vote on bill (8. 

856) for Government ownership of steamship lines, objected 
to, 2032, 2082. 
Resolution to meet at 12 m. daily (see S, Res. 485*). 
8 proviei for “ cloture ' in (see S. Res. 113*, 538*, 
„ 5 . 
Resolution to amend rule relative to suspension of the rules (see 


" es. . 

Recon tn ameng rule relative to counting of quorum in (see 
. Res. 

cone to appoint committee to revise rules of (see S. Res. 


Helen to As): funeral services of the late Sereno E. Payne 

see es. 

Resolutions to appoint an an RH employee in bebalf of the 
minority (see Res. 509 0*). 

Resolution to continue 8 of as additional messenger 
in office of Sergeant at Arms of (see S. Res. 491* 

Resolution to appoint messenger boy for service "in office of 
Sergeant at Arms of (see S, Res, 561*). 

Resolution to pay Julia H. Platt (see Án Res. 553*). 

Roll calls on question of quorum in, 1, 47, 50, 51, 93, 210, 335, 
$41, — 5 391, 437, 491, 622, 626, 627, 645, 048, 738. 756, 784, 
791, 854, 908, 919, 966. 967, 973, 1061, OPNS 1113, 1155, 

9744 1887. 8. 13 2, 1503, 1534, 1550, 1 


251 , » 1396, 1492, , , , 1563, 
1567, 1610, 1680, 1, 1696, 1736, 1759, 1765, 1766, 1814, 
942, . 2027, 2082, 2091, 2098, 2207, 2271, 2366, 9. 


4728, 4811, 
5166, 5361, 5371, 5399. 
Ruling of Chair on point of order against taking recess in ab- 
sence of a quorum, 1766. 

Ruling of Chair on point of order against amendment to District 
of Columbia appropriation bill relating to nonresident pupils 
in public schools, 1757. 

Text of rules of the First United States Senate, 3782. 


SENATE MANUAL. See RULES OF SENATE. 
SENATORS, amendment in Senate making rt for clerks, 


assistant clerks, and stenographers to. 
Joint resolution providing for employees to (see S. J. Res. 103*). 
51 S Senators who have died while in the Senate from 1897 to 
Remarks EA ‘Senate relative to mileage of, 4093. 
Remarks in House relative to mileage of, 232, 355. 4758. 
Resolution to investigate nomination and election of Senators 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois (see S. Res. 455*). 
Resolution to investigate certain charges relating to alleged 
payment of Mexican funds to certain (see S, Res. 487*). 
Reston to quiate on files of Senate credentials of certain (see 
. Res : 
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SENECA INDIANS. See INDIANS, 
SENTERS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20854, 21037 · ). 
SERGEANT AT ARMS OF HOUSE, annual report of public property 
H. Doc. 1535), 
PAL report of receipts and disbursemerts (H. Doc. 1536), 


ESRGBANT nee 855 ia TRAN, annual repor} of public property 
Annual report of p proceeds of sales of public property (S. Doc. 
Reports concerning efforts to secure attendance of absent Sena- 
ors, 3276, 3278, 3289, 3294, 3300, 3305, 3313. 

Resolution to continue employment of an additional messenger 
in office of (see S. Res. 491 m 

5 N messenger boy for service in office of (see 


S. Res 
SERVICE ELIZABETH C., increase pension (see bills S, 5781, 7402*). 
SERVICE PENSIONS. See PENSIONS. 
SETTLE, LUCY M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21104). 
SETTLES, R. S, relief (see bill H. R. 21526). 
SETZER, DANIEL W., increase pension (see bills S. 5381, 7212*). 
SEUPELT, J. G., relief (see bills S, 7002; H. R. 19829). 


SEVENTH-DAY BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE, incorporate (see 
bill H. R. 21231). 


SEVY, JOHN L., relief (see bill S. 4422*), 

SEXTON, ELLEN, relief (see bill S. 7148). 

SEXTON, WILLIAM J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20921). 
eee donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill 8. 


n IND., increase appropriation for public build! at (see 
bill H. Ë. 18172*). UM N * 5 


SEYMOUR. Nos donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


SHACKLEFORD, 1 DORSEY W. (a Representative from Missuri). 
T and tede and ‘resolutions introduced by 
3 H.: to pension (see P vill H, R. 21084), 1998, 
P var 


Denatered: alcohol, 3801. 

Shoshone Indian claims, 3799, 3800. 

Sisseton and Wahpeton Indian claims, 3804. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAY VOTES, 


SHAFFER, MAGGIB, pension (see bill H. R. 20594). 
SHAFFER, SAMUEL, Increase pension (see bills S. 6811, 7402*), 
P MN F. (a Senator from Colorado). 


Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural approj ien bill, 4591, 4399. 
Deficiency appropriation bill: desert- land c 1 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1 
Legislative, executive, and 3 ar ete Wi, 4170. 
Bills and few "resolutions introduced by 
Babbitt, Anna E.: to pension (see bill S. 7160), 1011. 
Coal lands: to regulate quantity of coal lands which may be en- 
v "E controlled by associations or corporations (see bill S. 
Desert-land entrymen : for relief (see bill S. S Har. 
Estes, Mary e i 5 pension (see bill S Err TA Löse. 
Frank, Ma E apy tas (see bill S. 7521) 
Gold and si E teri ates: to make legal fender fo dor payment of 
debts, public or prex (see bill S. ann 
Graham, Almira: to pension (see bill 76 5r "$085. 
Hicks, Beulah C.: to pension (see bill Ba. 1011), 
Inman, James: to increase PE (see bill 8. 96283, 201. 
International ace: providing for Td organization to secura 
permanent tase H. J. Res. 333), 294 
Kremmer, John: to increase pension (se bill S. 7676), 3985. 
Lamar, Colo.: to erect public buildin see E IR 519), 2846. 
Lindsey, Lucy J.: to pension (see bi wt). 
Lobent al, Delilah : to increase . 657 bill S. $7079), 635. 
Marsh, Sarah E : to pension (see bill S. 6972), 295. 
Martin, Enoch M.: to increase pension (see bil 8. eae 25 
Miller, George O.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6929j, 
Osten, George, to “increase pension (see bill S, 76 10929 1877 
Pains; Ellen A.: to increase pension (see bill S. uus 
Redfield, Leonard L.: to increase pension (see Lil ut 5840. 
Sexton, "Ellen : for rellef (see bill S. 1148), 963. 
Smith, 'George E.: to increase pension (see bill & ui 
Taylor, Gardner B. : to increase pension (ree bill S. 7287 ere 
Tumbleson, Martha J.: to pension 1 7 5 bill S. 17199) 1011 
Turner, Maggie : to pension ( see bill S. 7149), 963. 
esr ARA plants : 8 808). Fl. hereafter . upon the 
lands (see bill 
Motions p resolutions bo by 
International arbitration : to print communication relating to 
(S. Doc. 987), 4492. 
Petitions and papers presented 20. from 
Societies ana associations, 80. 
Remarks by, o 
aped oret appropriation bill, 4590, 
Dry Farming Congress, 4519, 4584. 
Maltby building, 4599. 
predatory animals, 4581. 
water- gore 2 4506. 
Business conditions, 445 
Colorado and Wyoming Tana entries, 3929, 3930. 
Colorado convict labor, 1753 
Colorado prison system, 1619, 
Delicleney a appropriation bill—Federal Trade Commission, 5337. 
ilippine legislature, 5093. 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, 4721, 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1751, 1752, 1755, 1757. 
Eastern High School site, 1562. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 1119, 1163, 1164, 
M 1340, 134], 1342, 1343, 1344, 138B, 1389, 1390, 1392, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See ' History of Bills.” 
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SHAFROTH—Continued. 
mag ^r by, on 
ederal reserve act: votes on, 2302 
Federal reserve banks preme 634, 635). 
Foct-and-mouth disease, 
Government merchant marine cloture rule, 3336, 3337, 3338. 
Judicial code 3 1545. 
ative, executive, and judicial 8 bill census of 
agriculture, 4111, 4118, 411 
clerks to committees, 4095, 4090, 4098, 4009, 4173, 4174. 


Maltby Building, 4170, 4111, 
Philippine I 5342, 534 
Post Office urhem bill—village [gr et 4412. 
in Ne onal Park, 


* civil appropriation bill—Rocky M 


Urgent deficiency 1 bill —eitrus canker, 921. 
Forest Service, 925, 926. 

‘Water-power legislation, 
iy onde made by, mines 

mmittee on hhipplnes: of Sena’ 

Committee on the P » 3 er hearings 
before (S. Res. 4&9). PR 

rar ape fo ET te the excise board of District of Columbia 

es. „ 28 
Foot-and-mouth Fa — of inquiry relative to eradi- 
cation of (S. Res. 490), 4 
Judicial code: resolution o “consider further codification and 
revision of (S. Res. 552), 

. River bridge: resolution 1 consideration of S. J. 
eee eee 
à min pay months' 

widow (S. Res, 553), 4804. 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico: 

Public utility franchises in Hawaii (bill 8. 6003), 4555. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SHAILER. CHARLES M., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 839). 2835. 


en increase pension (sce bills H. R. 19132, 
SHANGHAI. ` Sce CHINA, 


SHANK, ELIZA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21259). 

SHANLEY, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 12714, 21037*). 
SHANNON, JOHN A., increase pension (see bills S. 4406, 7212*). 
SHANNON, MARY A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 21038, 21218 %. 
SHANNON, WILLIAM H., relief (see bill H. R. 962*). 

SHAPLEY, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills S. 6875, 1566*). 
SHARP, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15859, 19545*). 
SHARP, MARGARET J., pension (see bill H. R. 19649). 

SHARP, THOMAS L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18699, 20643*). 
N H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


SHAW, EDWARD L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
814), 2835. 


SHAW, MELISSA W., pension (see bills H. R. 13949, 21037*). 

SHAW, Yaa oe of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 

SHAWNEE, OKLA., regulate holding United States courts at (see bill 
R. 19426). 


SHEAFFER, ISAAC A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doe. 1886), 291. 

SHEARER, GEORGE W., pension (see bill S. 7881). 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., donate condemned cannon to Rhine Center Ceme- 
tery in (see bill S. 5495*). 

SHECK, JULIA A., pension (see bil] H. R. 21100). 

SHEEK, JANE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15788, 21037*). 

SHEFFIELD, MM F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16995, 


Sumerian L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19931, 

e donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 

SHELDON, RAYMOND S., increase pension (see bills S. 6659, 7509*), 

SHELL, ANDREW J., increase pension (see bill 8. 7581). 

SHELTON, ESAU M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20267). 

SHEMO, SONOMA A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19792, 

SHENANDOAH. ‘Towa, increase appropriation for public building at 
(see bill H. R. 11299*), 

SHENANDOAH COUNTY, VA.. referring claim of nm Evangelical 
Church to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 591*). 

SHEPARD, GORDON H., increase pension (see bills S. 6707, 6980*). 

R BENJAMIN F., increase pension (see bills S. 7249, 


SHEPHERD, C. R., AND OTHERS, petition favoring national con- 
stitutional prohibition, 433. 


FEEPE SRD, MORRIS (a Senator from Texas). 
ttende . 
Appointed on committee to examine into conduct of excise 
board of 2 ot Columbia, 1815. 
Amendments offer: wo Sis ag 
mI f" ia appropriation bill: Alcoholie liquor trafic, 
River and harbor appropriation pill, 902, 2027, 2478, 2057. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b. 
Austin, Tex.: to remodel old post-office building at (see bill S. 


270400. 490. 

Cotton: to ote increased consumption in United States of 
(see bill S. EU 5. 

Cotton materials: in ane popularize use in United 


crease 
States of (see 8. * Res, 203), 6. 
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BHEPPARD- Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
District of aes: for prohibition of liquor traffic in (see 


nali ida + requiring h t ping i trains wit 

roa: req them to hy- 
sicians' emergency cases ( ul g. "5 dion 
Red River: to allow bridge across (see m . 4720 4266. 

Rural credit: to investigate system of (see S. J. Res, 


loy sand Beca (se S. Res, 524), 2305. 
: to print “article by J. S. Peters on a forest » 2805. for, 


56 — oyster beds: for ren of bill S. 3362 for survey of 
(see Con. Res. 3738), iu 44. 
Petitions and papare presented b 2 
Citizens and individuals, 201, 
3 and associations, 261, 1.295 


Kamari by, e 
Bryan, s editorial by, 1736. 
Blende and Consular appropriation bill, AE Sig, 4119. 
District of Columbia balf-and-h, half system 1124, 1182. 
District 2828 Columbia probibition, 1395, 1300. 1505. 1542, 1611, 


, 633, 2989, 3983. 
294, 433, 1599, 2300, 2989, 


2 —.— i Lala len on a = bills, 1738, 1739. 
Johnston egislation death. 1991. RM 
Nation-wide P hibition 330, 


Eta 
See Meer rules, 1382, 1983, 1504, 1505, 1507, 1509, 1510, 
1 prer made by, from 
erties oe Commerce : (Rept. 8 —.— 
ware River 

Licensed officers of steam vessel: slept 
Little Sciota River bridge (Re 3 35), 138. 

ta, 056 1004), 2991, 3985. 


Minnesota—steamer (Rept. 1 
Missi ip 
see aridas, NT 


1380 251. 


Mississi ppi River bridge (Rep 


20 5172. 
rae — 870), 
nya N. g e 834), 138. 
o River — — (Repts. 857, 933, 1048); 978, 2302, 4808. 
— pe certificates of 1 of vessels abroad (Rept. 1005), 


3984. 
Red River bridge (Rept. 1 


Rock 7 at Iil aaa » (Rept. 3 
R Ohio, ept. 957), 2991. 
St. teeta, 7 Ag N bridge Rept. $90), 1285. 
St. Louis River bune (bill S. ), 299 


Suwanee River, Fla. 4 
Tennessee River bridge (1 859), 
Committee on Irrigation Sa Reclamation of Arid Land: 
Flood waters of the Rio Grande (Rept. 992), 3927. 
9 on Military 
Richart, Duncan Grant 9 aes 934). 
Committee to Investigate 
of Columbia (S. Doc. 2 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SHERBURNE, CLARA J., pension (see bill H. R. 20993). 
SHERIDAN, MARGARET, increase pension (see bills S. 6014, 6980*). 
ne n (a Representative from Kentucky). 


5 


"of Bx: Excise Board of District 


Ab inted conferee, 4414. 
Bills and e resolutions introduced by 
A Augusta: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20725), 


1271. 
Batman, William B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20142), 


Eldridge, Leila O.: to pension (see bill = R. 121 330. 
Haydon, Gertrude M.: to pension (see bill H. R. ), 431. 
Matlock, Marcella: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21028), 


181 
Mehringer, Barbara: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20726), 


Motions and resolutions du 
Petitions and pai 4242, 4 a. 4415. 1 
etitions a 8 presen rom 
Citizens and indito 41844. 


rop Notion bill, 4240, 4241, 4242 
29, 4431, 4432, 4434, 4434, 4435, 40038. 4405. 


4440, 55 
Fortifications inguiry, 1568. 
Government merchant marine—conferen: 
Grand Junction, Cole., public building, 9 
Judicial Code amendments, 283. 
sg «ont ge executive, and judicial appropriation bill—Panama 
Nan at bropris tien bill, 3752 
avy approp: " . 
President and Congress, 
River and harbor approp riation bill—Swan Creek, 5427, 5428, 
n E $0, 


929. 530 5205, 5207. 


54 5432, 
Mountain 1 3 1805, 1806. 
Standard barrel for frul 515, 1618. 
Sundry civil app ropriation bi i— Alaska railroads, 3688. 
arsenals, 3753, 


54. 
fish hatcheries, 3744, 3745. 
Howard University, 3690, 
—— ——— oleomargarine frauds, 
—— —— physical valuation of zaliroads, 3500. 
vidence Hospital, 3604. 
8671, 3672. 


reclamation pro. 
secret service, , 9401. 
Reports made 


by, from 
Committee on "Appropriati ons: 
prunenn appropriation bill (bil H. R. 21491; Rept. 1416), 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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SHERLOCK, GEORGE G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20459). 


SHERMAN, LAWRENCE Y. (a Senator from Illinois). 
Attended, 1. 
A ppointed conferee, 3701. 
Credentials presented, 251. 
Appointed on funeral ' committee, 9. 8 

! Amendments offered by, t 
Army appropriation "pim : romotion of lieutenant colonel of 

Quartermaster Corps, 40: 
A River and harbor appropriation bill, 2304. 
ills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Anderson, James O.: to increase aten (see bill S. 6852), 46. 
Bateson, — to increase pension (see bill S. 6910), 139. 

Sa 


7 ac H.: to increase pension (see bill S. 1235), 
Chaplain, Elizabeth E ae o pm (see 19 LA 7058), 624. 
Chicago, corel vie: ap piv to adjust accounts 


of (see bills 8. 7197. 87188). 
Clark, Ellen Hammond: to 3 1 bill S. 7562), 2992. 
Coan, Daniel W.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 709%) o ui 
Corn: inquiry relative to condition o imported (see 8. 7 


oe David : to increase pension (see bill E eon 1011. 
Creed, Joseph: to increase pension (see bill S. 7199), 1157. 
a a 150 . 1601. semicentennial anniversary of act of 
see E 
Foster, erg : to pension (see bill S. 7430 3 
Gilmore, Frank M. : to pension (see bill S. 7: 
Kniffin, ‘Elizabeth : to increase pension (see bill Q 72023. 1542. 
McGaughey, Jane: to pension (see bill 8. i s 
Morse, Charles S.: to increase pension je bill S, O851), 4 4 
Morse, Leroy F.: to increase pension (ere, pas . 7690), 4 
Orange, James : for relief (see bill S. 9), 4 
Rock ER ver, ik 850776) 1 on of time 15 construct Di 


Shoop, George W: to 9 se pension (s (ene — bee $ 2 
: on (see b 4 x 


Motions and 8 offered 
POM Mom disease : foe Y nvestigation of (see S. Res. 518), 


Petitions and pa ra resented Dis! from 


Citizens an viduals, 2939. 
Societies and perenni 16, 434, 620, 3622, 3698, 3771, 3772, 
3983, 3984. 


Remarks by, on 
Chicago, III., on Stockyards investigation, 3620. 
Dawes, Charles G.: address by, 2852. 
Federal reserve banks (. 14915 633, 634). 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 
heh MGE merchant marine, 1925, 1926, 1933. (Appendix, 


59. 
Imm 2 437. 
Post Office Department (Appendix, 612). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


9 Me donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 

5*). . 

SHERMAN, MARK H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
831), 2835. 


SHERMAN, RAY M., increase pension (see bills S. 6098, 7212*), 


SHERMAN COUNTY, OREG., adjust claims of certain settlers in (see 
bill S. 1366*). 


SHERWOOD, ISAAC R. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 2981. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Pensions: bill (8. 7568) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions in specifled cases, 
Bills and joint resolutions 8 by 
Andrews, Leon E.: to pension (see an H. R. cn Be 
Atherton, Alice E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20521), 


Delamotte, Peter: to increase pension AD bill AS i en, 13. 
Pet Mary E.: to pension (see bill 13. 

Pence, Fredericka : to pension (see bill H. 15835 
Smith, William D.: to increase Ead Rs bil H. N. 20035), 


1094. 
Swift, Ann E.: to pension (see bill H. 19536 
Weckle, Henry O.: to pension (see bill E: R. 1 882 i 
Young, Cora Day: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 350960), 


1619. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
8 session: for, 161. 


Ives, Norman E.: to pay for services to Committee on I 
Pensions (see H. Hes. 721, 723), 2082, 3079. avena 
Remarks b 


Agricu aitai n bill—horse breeding (Appendix, 708). 
I. ti yee ai 124). 
mmigration ppendix, 
Lincoln, ead. life of, 3653. 
Penslon appro: riation bill, 4032, 4067. 
Pensions, 3761, 3762. 
Private pension bills, 246, 247. 
River and harbor r appropriation bill—Swan Creck, 5427, 5428. 
Reports made by, fro 
Deis on ‘invalid se 4 pens : ^x an 
ensions and increase A pensions speci cases (bill 
19545; Rept. 1205), 41. f * 
Pensions and increase of Bar ag in 4380.1 cases (bills S. 
beer 7678. 38 deg 7566, 1598; Repts. 1391, 1392, 1451, 
Votes eh ee 8 VOTES. 


SHIELDS, CLARINDA, increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20180). 


9 JOHN K. (a Senator from Tennessee). 
ttend 


Uia perc offere d by, mr 
War claims: bill — R. 8846) to pay, 625, 636, 1542. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Andrew Jackson Memorial Association : to aid in erection of 
monument e^ bill S. 7601), 3549. 
Barton, Sue C. : e i (see bill S. 7341), 1942 


Black ess Luther to increase pension (see bill 8. 6976), 


Boy 

Conner, William H.: to “increase pension (see Dill 8. 701 43020 
Flournoy, Charles H.: to increase E (see bill S. ), 46, 
Jones, inta: to pension (see bill 2 15 Ten 

Manléy, William: to pension (see bill S. 7400} de 

Morrell, William R.: to increase pension ( TA ill * 07640), 3020. 
Pistole: to regulate interstate commerce in (see bill S. 7686), 


Shell, Andrew J.: to increase pension (see bill S. n 3086. 


Trent, 5 T.: to inereate, pension (see bill S. 7342), 1942. 
Wilso zame to increase pension (see bill S. 7639), 3636. 
9 end pa resented 635. from 
izens pen viduals, 63 


etia and prm 633. 
eames by, on 
Boy Scouts of America, 3549, 4089. 
Government merchant marine, 2629, 2633. 
Judicial code amendment, 5344. 
Prohibiting transportation of pistols, 4084, 4085. 
Tennessee prohibition, 1744. 
War claims, 5290, 5312, 5317. 
Reports made by from 
ommittee on Commerce 


Scouts of America Re t. 9975938 1 
Judicial code amendment (Rept. 97 
South Carolina district judge ey S 7730. 5066. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 


SHILLING, EUGENE, increase 23 (see bills H. R. 12577, 20502“). 
SHINE, MX RA, pension (see bill H. R. 19761). 

SHIPPEE, JAMES H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19898). 
SHIPPING BILL. See VESSELS. 


SHIPPING BOARD. See also STEAMSHIP LINES, 
Bill to appoint (see bill H. R. 21330). 


SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS, amendment in Senate to increase appro- 
priation for clerk hire in offices of, 815. 


SHIP-PURCHASE BILL. See VESSELS. 

SHIP SUBSIDIES. See VESSELS. 

SHIREY, MARY A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14180, 21037*). 
SHIVE, CLEVELAND, pension (see bill H. R. 20523). 


BEL PIENSAN F. (a Senator from Indiana). 
ten 
Appointed conferee, 2994, 3701, 4912, 5060. 
Credentials . 5 2. 
Amendments offered by 
Deficiency appro) y oa bill: Byford E. Long, 4844. 
Jennis M. Kerr, 4536. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Adams, Eli W.: to increase pension” tea un S. 7174), 1011. 
Addison, Joseph L.: to pension (see bill 1001), m 
Baldwin, Edward H.: to pension (see bill 5. 1322), 1 
Barger, George W.: to increase pension (see bill ze T008), 383. 
Barnes, Denver D.: to pension (see bill S. 6823), 1 
Baur, Albert: to increase pension (see bill 8. 2140). 902. 
Booe, Edward M.: to penslon (see bill S, uel 17. 
to increase pension (see bill S. 7012), 3 
Bonar, William D.: to increase pension (see pill“ S. 6810 N 
N George W.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6308), 


Cline, Juriah: to increase pension (see bill S. 6874), 81. 
Cori William J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7325), 


Davidson, Walter F.: to increase pension (see bill S. 3 1 
Davis, John F.: to increase pension (see bill 8, 6805 
Dearborn, Joseph H.: to increase pension (see bill’ 8. 7178), 


Dobson, Richard: to increase pension i — 2 S. 7171), 1011. 
Elder, John H.: to pension (see bill S. ah 

England, Joseph: to increase pension Aes bill S ' 7323), 1703. 
Ep rson, John L.: to increase pension (see bill * 1502), 2656. 

s, William C.: to increase pension (see € = 73 b), 1942, 
Forbes, Edwin: to increase pension (see bill S. 6813), 17. 
Franklin, Samuel, jr.: to increase pension (see Nn S. 6812), 17. 
Frederick, Charles : to increase pension (see bill S. 6841), 
Galligan, Michael: to increase pension (see bill S. [iri 2418. 
Gillespie, Frank B.: to increase pension (see bill S. 681 9), 1 8. 
Givin, Thomas J.: to increase pension (see bill S. mug 902. 

M Frederick W.: to increase pension (see bill 1414), 


Griner, Isaiah : to increase pension = 21 n 1360), 2099. 
Gurtz, Guss: to pension (see bill S. 6872). 

Hammerton, Sarah L.: to pension (see pill ru 7176), 
Harbinson, Hugh: to increase pension (see bill S. 75110 1383. 
Hazell, Warren J.: to increase pension (see bill aes 815), 17. 
Hopewell, John H.: to pension (see bill S. 732 ALEA 3. 
Ireland, Sarah J.: fer relief (see bill S. 7507), 

Jackson. Matthew H to pension (see bill 8. 8821 iss. 18. 
Jacobs, Hazlet A.: to Sneronpe pension (see bill S. 7540). 2846. 
Jenkins. Lee: to increase pension (see bill S, 7169), 

Jones, Robert O.: to increase pension (see S pum, 1011. 


Kirk, lichael : to Nase pension (see ‘pill S i 1329. 
Kitts, James B.: to increase pension (see put 6), 2478. 
Lamke, Fred: to penson (see bill S. 7165), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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SHIVELY—Continued. HIVELY—Continaw 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced n R = made by c» 

8 i to increase pension y bin 11 2 7225 ommittee on 

Longley, i realen. 2 —— pension 4 sec OH bill is” gef oan anes 8.08 io Pepe 8892755 d. 

N o James H.: to increase pension o" Sort os 7070), Bahney, Moves (bill S. o R sdb 3225 

Luther, Theodore: to increase pension (see bill S. 7013), 383. Bake: Inne (BiN B. T218: R in: epe S 2 

MeAllister, James A.: to increase pension (see bill 7359), Baldwin Edward poa i Bape, 59s 525515 379) 3548, 

McCorkle, Andrew €.: to Increase pension (see 6816), 81 Parte Jota uin & LM EE. 

McGaughey, Clara: to pension (see y 8. EA T. TRH Barnes, Augustus M. (bill 8. 6980; Rept, pu 

Main, Isabell : to pension face rat ), 1%." Barnes, Rose (bill S, 7566; — $64 — 

Mandler, Henry: 8 nti Tne (see pill S. 7170), 1011. Barm James M. (bill S. T. uc 8 

Markland. € George W W.: to Increase pension (eee bill 8. S. 6817), 17. Bartlett, Sarah E. H. (Di S. 78607 Rept. 901), 9 

* * 

e i to terese pension see bi H "n. 1011. Baten Hannah A (ou sl 1218. Rept- 59.2 27 

f crease om (see | 1244), 1329. Bates, Marcus W. i S. 7402 | Rept. 921), % 
ers, William: to pensi a 2099. 1508; Repi j y 

Miller John: to merase pension (see bU B. 2009) 889. Baxter, Amanda (bi B. 24 Ra 

Mott, Anna: to increase pension (see bill 8, 6973) 81. Bays. William (bill S. 11 85 r d e 

Neistadt, Herman W.: to pension Ux bi S. 6820) 2 Beard: Katie A. S. 69 pt. 842) 

Nicholson, Nancy, J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6842), 46 Beatty, John H. TEE 921 . N 

Nolan, Joseph A. : to increase n (see bill E qi 9418. ` Bellows, Elien 510 he b: L^ S 308 8 

Partridge. EM A.: to on (see bill S. 684 Bendel. Louisa Naa 13137 Rep S 12. 

Pulpa; MUR: A eue ue Du bill B S. 1 M Bender, Hiram en 8. $980: d 842)" * 

Randolph, Joseph : to torent . - see ei s iol 1011. „„ s ball EH LR: hept 921), 3301, 

Roberts, Šamuel : to pension (see bill 14 ^ Berry, Frances E. dul & SR x 132 
Rusie, William A.: to increase pension (see 1 S. 6818), 17 Berry. John v4 font B ga Bs Rept 9832 5 
shatter, Samuel: to increase pension (see bill a 6811), 17. Berry, Marie A. (bill s 212; 04) 

hapley, Thomas: to increase pension (see bill S. 6875), 81. Bing ‘Effie M. (b vill S. 2508; pA agen 
She Ibyvitte, Ind.: donating cannon to city E (see bill S. 6887), . Bingham, Samuel = (ti kept $70), d 220 8548, 
shepherd, Benjamin F.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7249), —.— Lather M M. nn & 1402; Rote s 2301 
I lalock, Vernon D. (bill S. 7212; Rept. 894), 1327. 

Simpson, John P.: to increase d 

5 inerense o (se bin S: Fast) 2478 Bisse; deste & GLO. 9080; Reit $42) p. un), 282 

Taylor, William Hi to increase pension, see tis 383. Boles, — P, 11 Xd : Teepe, I7 j 3048, 

Thomas, Elisha: to pension (see bill S. 7475), 2478. ona LN Willem B Suir e : a. Y 

Thomas, William : p increase pension (see bat [1 $ fnr 3 Booe, Edward M. (oid S. 7509; Re 1) 2 Y "ADR 

Townsend, Charles W.: for relief (see bil S. C4 x A Booths — — S 8.7598 bt 98.5 Nar 

Tufts, Gorham : to increase pension (see bill S. 7243), 1329. Boso. John R. (bil (rat Hy Sept N) . 

Turnbaugh, George: to increase pension (see bill S. 17. 2 Benjamin . (oll c Rep 332, 

9 egratf, 5 to increase pension — bill S. 1 1011. Bowen, Pall A. (bill 8. 1273 Rept, 89 132 4 

334. : donating cannon te city of (see bill S. 0988), Bord“ William b Au, 8 Ta; Re go Aes t 

Weber, Joseph: to increase pension Willia p "E. 

White, John J.: to increase pension p bul 8. 72400. 1942: Lar ara G * A 74022 Fais ^ à 2201 

White, Martha A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7245), 1329 Breese, Theresa L. (bill S. 7566; t. 964) 8.5 

Whitten, Luther D.: to increase pension (see bill S. 1100). 1011. Brenner, Samuel (bill S. 6980; Re t 54 " 

Wilcox, Mary J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6804), 17. Bretney, Martha J, (bill S. 6980; Rept. $42), 332. 

Wilson, Fletcher N.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7908 383 Brewer, George W. (bill S. 0980: Rept, 842), 382 

Windel, George Wi: to increase pension (see b bill S. 7248), 1329. Brewerton, Julia F. (bill S. 7403: Rept. 921), 2301. 

Motions and resolutions o. offered 0 Wen Brock wa t Lydia N bur S reiss 9 eat 

Heaton, Joseph : “fo withdraw his ds papers, s 2335 Brown, Br nk D. Qui s T2125 Rept. so 1327. d 

Brown, . ; Rep 1327. 
Petitions and’ paper ‘prevented. P. fom, 901, 2099 2478, 4683. pue Jane M; (Mi 8; T600 Rept: 940, 2028. x 
Socleties and ‘and association tions, 3 $1, 885, 901, 10: 1010, 2542. 2099, 2230, Brown, we ia d S. 6080; R tept, $4 ss 
UM 26 Brown, William beth 0 & 4386. Re ept. 941), » 2801, 
on Post « Since. clerk petitions, 4942. Buckley, dhomas ¢ 7402 ; 157 $21). 2901. 
nsíon of ru 1511, ‘ee v 2860, 2861, 2864, 2305. Rc M. 5 fid: gt Rept: — 55 1327. 
eee 5 
268880 TAIN 14 7402) 4204, o3 — m (ills 8. Nm MAU pt. oad SZ 
* * 

Pensions and increase of pensions In specified cases (bills H. R. Calhoun, Robert G. (bill S. 7213; t $03), 1327, 
PUE: 3545, 20 0562) 8701. Calkins | Jom 3. (Mi 8. elo Rept. 921), 2301. 
contend: George Go Gordon statue (Rept. 909), 1541. Campbell wil j Lc UE d penk A2 

Pension a ppropriation. bill (bill H. R, 21161; Rept. 1018), 4284 Carey, Lucy (bill Ur 

Pen Seded t pension cases | buts Carney, Rachel W. Dill £ S: 1402; Bent 921 2901 a7 

6950, qst EE 402, 7509, 1996, TIT, epts ts. Sener Mar? (bill are 5 355 

842, 042, 0e 35 O41, 964, 969, 970), icm hu Pub Cox 
Pensions and eun ar of pensions in specified (bills H. R. » George D. t 6980: Rept. MET I-A 

19045, 20502, 20643, 21037; Repts. 855 932, 971, 996), 905; Carter, William (DH B. T2131. inept: 895), d ^. Shen 
Abbott, Catherine € (bill S. 7566; Re J —— leora A. (bill S. tn b. Rep 
. e d» (DI S, T218; ejt 115,990, Sen. Case, Carrie M. (oi S. 7213; Rept. vent, 904). 2088. i827. 

prs ipo (bi S. 7 dept xn Sr Case, George W. (bill S. 7402’; R t. 921). 2301. 

1 em rA bmi s. 4035 i Caton, Buril iu 8. 7402; 1). i. 

pymes = 5. bin S. 7566: Hep 2 K. 901); 308 So Mr Catterson, Louisa E. (blll S. 7402 - t. 921), 2301, 

no Mary (bill B. 6980: Ment. 542). c , Peter P. (bill S. 7402; Rept. 21); 2301 

ANN Sarah HL (bill & T3027 Rept, 921) 2301. Chaplin, Sylvester (bill $. 7213; Rept. 895). 1827. 

Allen, Charles S; ont S. 6981; Rept. 843), 223. Cheny, Jd ja Irene, (bill B. 6980; Rept. 842), 382. 

Allen, John "T. (pill & 7218 Rept. 895 1327. Qu. NUR MA: Rept, $64), 3088. 

Allen; William M. olli S. 7568; Rept. 5 Choate, Orville (Bil S. 6980; i 2), 

Award, Cora H. (bill x "7218 i Rept, 895) = Christianson, Bernard 1 EN 1591 ; Rept 969), 3547. 

Anderson, Cornella A. Rept. $42), 332. F 

An + Comedia 4. 4 p» i508 AS 1951 “aes Clare, William A. N, (bill S. api te Rept. 970), 3548. 

Anderson, James O. ( Ny — rac Clark, Aip —.— Av. l Lacu ent. D09). 3547. 

NUM EN ‘allas Charles Relniard (sll 8.7000; Rept Sak, e £908; Rept QUA RE 

= a 

22 Nenn, ies M RUDI 8875 M Clark, James H. b 1l S. 7598 ; Rept. 9 970), 3548. 

Arthur, pine 7 Qu n" 506 ; hoe 904), 5 Clark, Mary E. (bill S. 7566; Rept. 964 

Tg. Stephen, Ko (oii E, Tas Rept ios dae Clark, Robert S. (bill S. 6980: Rept. 842). 382. 

Ashley, | at ae oe : Clark, Thomas (bill S. 1598: Rept. 970). 3548. 

Avery, Jonn d, 4 fir S. 7402 ; Rept, T521) $04), do Kaige, nin (bil 8. 7213: hept 895). 187 

Avery, TN ‘ an (bil S. 7713: Rept. 895). 1837, 

2 Hose e m. ru 2 inet 595), 3 1327, Cochran, Jesse Franklin (bill S. 7598; Rept. ^70), 3548. 

Babbitt, Anna E. (bill S. 8.921 Rept. 9 j 21), 230 2 Coah" Jun S. (bl t MCN m cee Reg a 88. 

Babcock, Hiram W. (bill S. 7213; Rept. 895), 1327. Colby, Whitman M S. 6980; Rept. 842), 332. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills," 
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a oM er e n rue ren 
Reports made by, 
ommittee on —— 


Cole, Samuel |» (bill S. 6880 ; R x 332. 


Collins, ward bill S. 7 

Collins. Jennie O.. (bill S. 7402; R 921) 280 
Comst stock, Franklin bill S. 6980; t. 842), 382, 
Conant, bill S. 6980; Rept. 842), 2 
Condon, John H. (bill S. 7213? Rept. 805 1327. 


Conger, Charles R. (bill S. 7597; ), 8547. 
Conn, (bil . 1402: i Rept. 92 $ 2301. 
Conway, Joseph M. (b E ; Rept. 842), 332. 
Conwa: M. „ (bill S. 7598; Rept. 970), 3548. 
Cook, Willard D. Qui S. 7509; Rept. 941), 2. 
Coolldge, Charles W. (bill S. 7212; 2 b94) 1327. 
Core, Thomas H. (bill 8. 6980; 885. 
rnwell, Gertrude (bill S. 6980; ept b), 332 
Cory, Hugh M. (bill S. 7566; Rep , 8084. 


Å S. 7213 
Cox, Alice C. (bul S. 7598; Rept. 970) 8. 
Cox, David (bill S, 1500 ; Rept. 064 


wford, Mathew (bill S. 7560; Rept. 4 30 
Crawford, Wyatt C. (oun 8. 7213; da 95), 13 1827, 
Crockett, James S. (bill 6980 ; MER 
Crommett, Augusta pui E 8. jm 855 * 1827. 


Crooks, Harriett 8. H 

Cross, David 7% (pull 8. nion MA 
Crouch, H 1 ia 

Crouch, William We H 42 72135 er 2 4527. 
Crouso, 882. 


Crowel — bili 8. G Re * DE 2801, 


Crowl, p (bill S. 7213; Rept. p 1 

Curry Catherine (bill S. 7898; Rept. 070), 8548. 
Curtis, Luther (bill - 5 86 

Curtis, Noah B. (bill S. 7212; pt, 894), 1827. 
Cutting, David W, qu 1212; ept. 1) 827. 

x rt (bili S. 7213; 5), 1327. 
Daugherty, Orlando L. (bill S. 7566 ; 964), 3083. 
Davidson, ‘William T. (bill 8.7402; Rept. 921), '2301. 
Davis, Byron C. (bill S. 6980; Rept. 842), 333. 


Davis, I Cou B 6980; Sept. 842), 332. 
Davis, John F. en M ber See 833. 
Dawson, Joseph H. (pin A Tho: Re £941). 2839. 
Day, Victoria 8. Sn sept 598) Y 
Dean, Isabell C. (bill 8 7218; Rept. 895), 1527. 
Dearborn Jene H N Rept. 964), 8084. 
Dearmond, Henry G. i S 7402; Rept. 921), 2301. 
Dearmy, Alf. fred bili S. 7213; Rept. & 5), 1327, 
Decker, E bill S. 6980; * Arg 332. 
Deering, dE. "jr. (Pill 7500 8. 7213; ept. EUN 1327. 
Beal an qd Rept. 9i 964), 3083. 
Delehanit David ing" 8. 80 R pe 30)» jo 1548. 
ehanty, 
Deloe, Sarah J. (b l8. 8. qoos 10 hept, 070 Bo 
De Mars, Ma ept. n i. 42801. 
Deyo, James € 8.72 Ly ^ bent, 808 
Dial, Thomas un s ni Re 845 ist. 
Dick, Charles S. 6980 ; 
Dickerson, Wiiliam (oat 8. taba; 


Dobson, Ri va 
Dodge 8. 1600 


Bette (bil 964) a 
Doolittl John B. NC 8. jdm Rept. b21), 2301. 
Doran, (bill S. 1213; kept. ) 
Dougherty, Y William (bill S. 7598 ; Em 970), 3548. 
filiam A. m S. 698 81; 843), D 
Dudevoire, Edward 1 S. 7566 133 
Dufner, Caroline (bill s "ut je i pr DP AZ 14 038 
Dunbar, Thomas (bil 
Dyer, Albert W. (bill s. pis, 
Eding, Charies H. (bil 8. oh 
Gertrude 1 11 8. T 
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G. (bill S. 7598 ; Rept , 954 

Traub, Lucinda (bill S. 7566; Rept. 964) 8 

n T. (bili S. 7500; Rept. 964), 3084. 
Trickéy, coin 7598 ; opt, 970), y 
Trilley, Frederika B. 15 T : 1 5 895 "pe 
Tritle, Clarence C. (bill 8 7402; 2; Rept. 
Trollinger, Robert 41), 2830. 
Trueblood, Nathaniel x SUN e 72235 R gon. 1327. 
Tucker, James (bull Rept. 921) 
Turnba Geo a Ful Pen ; Rept, 8880 1327. 
Turner, 7 [nt s. 2960: DONE , 2084. 
Turner, John B. bid S. 75 : ) " 
Tarton, Mable (bill S. 7598; Rept. 970), 3548. 
Twomey, Bag (bill S. 1402; Rept. S, 2301. 
Tyson, H. ( 7402’; Rept. 921), 2301. 
Underhill, Helen A. (bin S. 1218 R ept. 80680 1327. 
Valeour ¢ . 1509 2849 


Van Meter, John H. (bill S. 7566; Rep 
Van Tassel, Hannah C (ulti Bas Rept. 
ran Frank = 8. ost; E ar 843), dere 


2 RAD O10 2839. 

bill S 970). 3547. 

(bill S Taos: 7 eos 3548. 
1897; 9 


^ Monet, cda J X. (bill S 5; „3547. 
Walker, Alfred Deforest (bill S ng 0; it tat 842), 332. 


omas M. 5 ; 
Walsh, Minerva M. (bill S. 7566; m 
Walters, Louisa (bill S. 7213; Rept. 895), 1327. 
Walton, Eli C. pul S. 7213; "Rept. 895) 1327. 
Ward, irena 18. gc Re t. age 


"Warner, Eloise (bill S. t. , 2301, 
Warner, George (bill S. TAS. ge Sor 11997. 
Warren, Mollie bill S. : Rept. 4) : 
Wash, Mary E. (bill 8..7212; Rept. 894) 827. 
Watkins, James 8. ; Rept. $21), 2301. 
Webster, Letta D. (bill S. 7212; Rept 894), 1327. 
a 5 


eorge 
Welch. "Harrison: (bi 7213; AP (P 80205 1327. 
Wetherell res D. (CA als; 54 0 898); 1327. 
Wheeler, 1827. 
Whicher, Ny. ibili S. 15667 qe. NT S 
Whipple, Julia = (bill 8. 1462 ; 12580 1), — 
White, Charles F. (bill S. 7597; Rep t 9005, 354 
White, Charles F. (bill S. 7402; i Rept sy 2201. 
White, John J. (bill S. 7598; Rept. 970), 9548. 
White, Mary J. (bill S. 7598; Rept. 970), 3548. 
Whiting, Martha J. (er 8. ped Rep Pt: cde 332. 
Whitley, e rese G. 


Whittum, Clift 

Wickliffe, Charles bill 8. 6980 ; Rept. 842 Í 1332 
Wilcox, Mary J: 2 
Williams, ponam 
Williams, Emily J. (bill 2 404 


Nancy I. 1218; Re 
Wis et L. S. 6980; Rept. 842), 83 
n, Adam F. ui 8. 2 ‘Rept, s 835 227. 
Wilson: Annie (bill 405 vd 
Wilson; Deed De Roir T "740 Rape 842 $21), 2301. 


Wilson 1 S. 6980; 33. 
Windell, . — ( f 1.8. 2898 en t. b $084. 
Winegardner, Thomas 1 8. 8. S. 6980; Rept. 843), 333 
Wing, Ormiston C. (bi 6980; Rept. 842), $82. 
Winkler, Joseph G. (bill S. 6981; Rept. 843), 333. 
James S. (bill S. Gane ept. 895), 1327. 


). 
pt. 895), 1327. 
Wood, Jefferson (bill 8. 1213; Rept. 895), 1327. 
Won Jerome B. (bill S. 698 980 ; ro t. 842 
ood, Minnie Wa orth (bill S. 6981 
Woods, Richard (bil S. 7506 — 964), 
Woodward, cur MM S. 1598 ; t. 910), 
Wort, George (bill 1506 ; Rept: Hy ), 30: 
Wright, Albert F. (bin 8. 6980 ; Rept. t 842), 332. 
Wright, Mary W. (bill S. 740 Rept. 921), 2301. 
Wright, Jerome END S. 740 402 Rept. 921), 2301. 
Yates, James N S. 7509; Rept. 941), 2839. 
Yelton, Annie X. bo S. 6980; Rept. 842), 338. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.“ 
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SHOCK, ALEXANDER, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21230). 
ROTE DEN 159759 $24 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
ic. " . 


SHOOP, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 7162, 7402*). 
SHORES, NETTIE B., pension (see bill H. R. 19817). 


SHORT, H. C. letter relative to opening the forest reseryes to home- 
steaders, 4033. 


SHORT, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18341, 19545*). 
SHORT, WILLIS M., pension (see bill H. R. 20426). 
SHOSHONE INDIANS. See INDIANS. 


SHOSHONE RECLAMATION PROJECT, letter of Secretary of Interior 
transmitting annual report relative to status of water rights 
of Indians on (H. Doc. 1274), 44, 75. 


SHOWALTER, W. B., pension (see bill H. R. 19920), 
SHOWEN, JAMES A., relief (see bill H. R. 20388). 
* ÁN W. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


led, 
Bills and Joint resolutions introduced b 
POEMA AS increase pension Ken bil H. R. YS ), 784. 
— NIA 5 


: for relief (see bill H. R. 20831 . 38 
Brintie, John A.: to increase pension (see bill R. 5550143), 
Irish, “Calista M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 00H 1380. 

to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20685), 


eU Tes Ann E.: 
Neigenfind, Leslie N.: to renon ee bill H. R. 1 42. 
Salchli, John: "d pension (see b . R. 20810), 1 


Petitions and pa is 
Citizens an individuals. od do! 


Societies and associations, 1814, 4446, 
Votes of. Sce XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


iioi Coe Aes Pr pe eee BUILDING ASSOCIATION, relief (see bill 


RHROYER, BELLE, pension (see bill H. R. 20582). 


SHROYER, HIRAM W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20902, 
2103750. 


SHUBER, LEWIS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20761). 


SHUMAN, LEVI D., Mac of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S, Doc. 871), 2836. 


SHUPE, WILLIAM S., UR pension (see bill H. R. 20018). 
SIDMAN, ALONZO, pension (see bill H. R. 10929*). 
SIEBERT, MAES pension (see bills H. R. 15090, 21089*). 


SIERRA COUNTY, MEX., preservation of mineral springs in (see 
bill H. R. 120505). 


SIFERS, JAMES H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
963), 5060. 


SIGLER, ALLEN, pension (see bills H. R. 18621, 19545*). 

SIGMAN, JOHN, increase pension (see bills S. 6676, 7213*). 

SIGNAL CORPS. See Army. 

e e donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 


SILBERMAN, ANDREW, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20289). 

SILETZ INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK., donate condemned cannon to town of (see 
bill S. 5495*). 


SILVER, WILLIAM M., pension (see bill H. R. 20965). 

SILVER CERTIFICATES, See CURRENCY. 

SILVEY, JAMES M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21002). 

SIMES, SQUIRE, referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
H. Res, 591*). 


` SIMLA (bark), provide American register (see bill S. 6028*). 
SIMMONS, EDWARD J., increase pension (see bill S. 7372). 


separ 1 (a Senator from North Carolina). 


Appointed conferee, 4020. 
2 nta on special committee on ship purchase investigation, 


Amendments offered by, to 
Deficiency appropriation bill—Joseph S. McCoy, 4684, 5099. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 4410. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Recess: for, 4524. 

Petitions and papers- presented by, from 
State Mater, 3925. 

Remarks by, on 
Absence of Senators 
American registry of forelen-bullt ships, 8347, A48. 3349. 
Foreign-built vessels : repealing penalties on, 5: 

Government merchan arine—absenteeism. el 1762, 
2210, 2211. 2212. 2227, 2228, 2540, 2541, 2546, 


amendment to recommit with Instructions, 3253. 
Legislation on appropriation bills, 1685, 1686, 1687. 
Legislative, executive, and 4418 4 al appropriation bill—Committee 


2011, 
2541, 


on Finance, 4174, 4175, 4176. 
Perkins. George C.: be ee ur 5506. 
Kon Office appropriation P bil -rüral delivery roads, 4410, 4411. 
e nsion o legistation, 408. 1 
ater-power legislation, 
ris made by, from 
ar Gi on Finance 


City, Mich., i (Rept. 1034). 4523. 
DRM aicoho ie t. 1632 ), 4523. 
Internal-revenue collections (Rept. 839), 173. 
Jacksonville, Fla., port L4 (Rept. 1033), 4523. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
SIMONS, ANN, increase pension (see bills S. 5992, 7213*). 
SIMONS, SILENUS A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21467). 


SIMONSON, JOHN F., pension (see bill S. 6907). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


SIMPSON, ABBIE L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16871, 20562*). 


SIMPSON, C. F.. eS of Court of Claims on claim of estate of (H. 
Doc. 1754), 1734. 


SIMPSON, CLIFFORD W., amendment in Senate making sppropria- 
tion to pay claim of estate of, 1011. 

SIMPSON, FRANK L., increase pension (see bill S. 7636*). 

SIMPSON, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills S. 6060, 7402*). 

SIMPSON, JOHN P., increase pension (see bills S. 7144, 7560*). 

SIMPSON, NAVARRA KAUTZ, pension (see bill H. R. 20749). 

SIMS, MARTHA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17333, 21037*). 


SIMS, oi willl We (a Representative from Tennessee). 
e 
Resignation as director of Columbian Institution for the Deaf, 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Goad, 0 for relief of estate (see bill rn 


x dun 2210. 
Hendrick, : for relief of estate (see bill H 21177). 2210. 
NOUS Nüihaniel T.: for relief of estate (sce ill R 1178), 
Meeks, A.: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21180), 2270. 


None 1503), 5226 for relief of legal representatives (see bill 
Peebles, J. C.: Pe relle of estate (see bill H. R. 20883), 1533. 
Postmasters: to mor for 5 "Reda by Postmaster Gene 


of (see bill H. 21606). 5495. 
Roge rs, E. Q.: for relief 7 estate (see bill H. R. R- 21208) 2112. 
ROROA, gona S.: for relief of estate (see bill H. 21268), 2772. 
Still, William F.: for relief (see bill H. 21175), 2270. 
Vantreese, Will : for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21176), 
Wilson, W. G.: for rn of estate (see bill H. R. 21301), 2928, 
Petitions and ted by. from 


pa pres 

Citizens an individuals, 14, 79, 620. 
Societies ane associations, 3694, 3838, 

Remarka by, 

Additional district judge in Georgia, 72, 73. 

9 of 8 (Appendix, 733). 

. and Consular appropriation bill Panama exposition, 


District of Columbia half-and-half system: joint committee to 
consider, 
Le tive, executive, and judicial appropriation bill—Panama 
Fanal celebration. 4792, 4193. 
Panama Railroad claims, 3750. 
Public Health Service, 24 re 
Purchase of battleships, 0T. 
Richardson, William: death of, 2782. 
Sale of fur-seal skins, 2961. 
Woman suff 1444, 1445. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
MD River bricas vee 1310), 2102. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY 
BINNOTT. on i J. (a Representative from Oregon). 
tten —. 
Amendments offer 
Sundry is offered by, to bill, 3669. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
The Dalles-Celilo Canal: 8 that 8 shall ME 
pate in celebration of opening of (see H. J. 426). 4078, 
by aera Evalyn: to increase pension (see "m ^H. R. 20489); 


Watson, Edson: for relief (see bill H. R. 20490), 839. 
Dae yen e" papera 9 presented by hee 
ocieties an intions, 1009, 
State legislatures, 4018, 4445. 
Remar. 
“rant, W. F., removal of (Appendix, 742). 
er Lake "National Park Terenos, 3821. 
Dalles-Celilo Canal celebration, 5462. 
Davis, Joe: relief of, 3533. 
Exchange of lands in the State of Oregon, 444. 
Standard box for apples, 1585. 5221. 
Sund 2608, 56 MES 3 bill—Oregon reclamation projects, 


R Woman s 8 14 
sm : 

“Committee. on. Nations! Park (Rept, 1376), 3445. 

Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
SIOUX INDIANS. See INDIANS. 
SISK, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16893, 20562*), 
SISK, WILLIAM B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19758), 
SISSON, MA. U. (a Representative from Mississippi). 


A pointed conferee, Feud 
ments offered b 
Sundry civil 5 bill, 3750. 


ae b 
9 cultural appropriation bill—importation of cotton, 2527, 
a appropriation bill—families of deceased Members, 


District AM em eri 9 bill, 155, 161. 


— oS e Hosp! ms o6, 4664. 

Gallinger Hospital, 

District of Columbia half-and m system: joint committee to 
consider, 142, 143, 4862, 4863 

Government merchant marine, 3903, 3904. 

Indian appropriation bill, 884, 885, 982, 985, 988, 990, 991, 994, 


Mississippi Choctaws, 1213, 1214, 1260. 
D and judicial appropriation bill—mileage, 


Nu C 243. 
onal defenses 
ta tandard barrel for ua 1082, 1086. 


Am 


See History of Bills.” 
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HIBBON Continued >» 
Remarks by, o 
Sundry civil appropriation bil—Arlington memorial amphi- 


theater, 
Howard 9 5690, 3601, 4413. 
municipal anna 23 904, 3 
ulldings, 3415, 1.34135 3418, 
rage, 1 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
SITTER, MARION J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
903), 2835. 


3607, 3608. 
19. 


SITZ, JULIAN, increase pension (see bills 8. 5372, 6980*). 


SIUSLAW RIVER, . 0 1%) osh life-saving station near mouth of 


(see bill II. R. 89 
SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT, verses entitled, 4234. 
SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. See CONGRESS, 
SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS, remarks in House concerning legislation 
enacted by (Appendix, 565, 587, 667, 691). 
SKELTON, MARY E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14920, 21037*). 
a jee report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
Weine L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16398, 


SKINNER, HARVEY D. C.. increase pension (see bill H. R. 19458). 

SKINNER, JOHN O., award medal of honor to (see bill S. 2789*). 

SKINNER, SARAH Me increase pension (see bill H. R. 21425). 

SLADES Se. 1486 qd 5 90 report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. 
oc. 3 


SLATER, ERNEST F., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 13265, 20643*), 
SLAUGHTER, MAGGIB C., pension (see bills H. R. 14011, 21089*), 
SLAVERY. See COLORED PEOPLE, 
eda crt "re 11 L. (a Representative from Teras). 
tten 
Kun. in the American duel of International Law on the 
. C. mediation by, 4128. 
aty of absence granted to, 516, 4241, 
Amendments offered by, 
Army appropriation tin, 2116. 
Legislative, executive, and 0 8197. appropriation bill, 237. 
Navy appropriation bill, 3106 
Bills and joint „ ntroduced 10 
. : to erect public building at (see bill H. R, 21402), 


Darroch, D. C.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20832), 1485. 
Fredrickson, soe and daughter: for relief (see bil H. R. 
„ Lena: for 2 8 bill H. R. 21510), 
Grossenbacher, E. C.: for reli ef (see bill S R. 910 617. 
Guessaz, 1 C. to e see ma H. R. 19624), 42. 


Tene. 5 s : for relie doi 155 "s n. 20308), Ad avia 
rary of Congress: legislative reference division 
of (see bill H. R. 3000: 3), 3: 


Longini eee Hat Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 19828), 137. 
Porter, Geo! : to pension (see bill H. R. 19625), 42. 
Motions and reso ions offered b 
District of Columbia: for a ippotntnient of committee u^ POE 
Res 54). 144 equity of exte ng taxing system of (see H. 
es. 


ks by, à 
Additional district judge in Georgia, 73. 
Agricultural appropriation bill—Bureau of Crop Estimates, 2487. 
Alabama fifth judicial circuit, 5517. 
American Academy of Arts an nd Letters, V en 3822, 3823, 3827. 
Army appropriation bill, 2107. 2115, 211 
aviation service, 2 
District of Columbia ap bpropriatton bill, 148. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 145, 
District of Columbia schools, 119. 
Immigration, 1152. 
negro exclusion, 1137. 

Intermarriage of whites and negroes, 1305. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial ress, 28, 288. bill: disbursing 
clerk of Library A eo 
reference bureau. 
Life Saving Service, 1907, 1971. 
Meade, George Gordon : memorial to, 456, 457, 458, 
Mexican situation, 4127, 128. 
Navy appropriation Bs $061. 2662, 2666, 2679-2687. 
submarine 8107, $108, 8137. 

Rocky Mountain ties Park, 1 

Saunders, Edward W.: address b; (Appendix, 877). 

Standard barrel for fruits, 1882 100 1517, 1519. 

Standard box for apples, 5220. 
Eepe made by, from 

mittee on the Library 

3 soe Tiiviston of Library of Congress (Rept. 


Remar 


Votes af e Se YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BLATT ET. E. M., letter favoring the Government ship-purchase bill, 


SLEEKER, GEORGE W.. referring claim of estate to Court of Claims 
(see H. Res. D91*). 
BLEME, As MET iE LER (a Representative from Virginia). 
m one Joint resolutions introduced by 
Gil John B.: to pramon (see bill H. 
SON. Nathaniel L.: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 
Russell, IE. B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20015), 
PS: "Wiliam S.: to increase pension (see bill H. M. 20018), 


R. 21484), 3980. 


Sloan, Isaac: to increase pension (see bill EE ON ERA 4078. 
Swallow, Thomas: to pension (see bill II. R. gt ES 
Turner, Thomas J.: to increase pension e P K. 211300, 


Waiters, Charles M,: to pension (see bill H. R. 20017), 249. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 
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SLEMP—Continued. 
Motions and resolutions wee by 
780) n T Sato n * relative merits of (see H. Res. 


Remarks by, 
Vir; Miltary Institute: relief of, 5475. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
SLOAN, CHARLES H. (a Representative from Nebraska), 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Boesen Seek RET delivered din, 280 before 830 Republican 
ague o s ni 4 
qo end int resolutions intro Weed tw ppe í 
mc 1. Thomas: to increase ha AS (see bil H. R. 21086), 


, Mary F.: to pension (see bill H. R. Vet 1679. 

Here dre d to refund rtion of moneys paid in compromise 
by corporations for failure to make returns under income tax 
(see bill H. R. 20561), 1007. 

Foust, Orinda Sarah: to pension (see bill H. R. NM 3446. 

N David L.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 21544), 


* George W.: to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 21374), 


Phillips, William H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21085), 1998. 
Sg Esther: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 21326), 


Wilkins, Warden J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20086), 


willis, iei, F.: for relief iid bill H. R. 21517), 4105. 
Petitions and pa resented 631. b prom 
Citizens an viduals, 63: 84, 1009. 
Remarks by, on 
‘Agricultural appropriation bill, 2259. 
rural credits, 5003. 
foot-and-mouth penne 2260, 2261. 
Army appropriation bill, 2037. 
Business conditions and. ta LN 92. 
wht Pint tae appropriation bill military training academies, 
Government merchant manan eem 3918. 
Grain standards (Append ix, 269 
Koehler, Benjamin 8 of, 2037. 
slatlve, 8 and judicial appropriation bill—eensus of 
agriculture, 
rural ist ee 310, 311. 
National prohibition, 614. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3221. 
Pension appropriation, bill—foreign pensioners, 4040. 
Post Office 1 on 1 mall carriers, 827. 
salaries of post masters, 729 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1668, 1669. 
Rural credits, 5003. 
a civil appropriation bill, 3450. 
c ign valuation of railroads, 3490. 


eA suffrage, NP 


xii poe made by, S lea 
"'ommittee m Ways and Mean: 
per (Repi 1247), 616. 


Pembina, N. Dak., 
Votes of. See Ywa-anv-) 

SLOAN, ISAAC, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21505). 
SLOGGY, ABBIE, increase pension (see bill S. 7492). 
SLUSHER, SAMANTHA, relief (see bill H. R. 20449). 
SMALL, BERNARD, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20971). 
SMALL, EMILY L., pension (see bills S. 6481, 6980*). 
SMALL, JOHN H. (a Representative from North Carolina). 

Attended, 10. 
. Remarks by, 


on 
District of Columbia appropriation bill—Emergcen Hospital 
4661. 4662. cu T diee. 


Government merchant marine, 3893. 

Immigration—Negro exclusion. 1137. 

Life-Saving Service, 1953, 1977, 1078. 

Moore, J. Hampton : address by (Appendix, 154). 

National prohibition, 515. 

Naval affairs (Appendix, 882). 

Norfolk to Beauford, N. C., waterway, 1600. HN 1669, 
Portland, Me., harbor improvement, 1592, ath 

Rehobeth Bay and Delaware Bay waterwa 2519 

River „ appropriation bill, 1657, 1603, 1666, 1668, 


inland waterway, 5436. 
Potomac River ear Te 1914, 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1519. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


SMALL, JOHN T.. report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
ys 1596), 3303. T 


SMALLEY, ALEXANDER D., increase pension (see bil S. 7642). 
SMALLEY, HARRIET, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20090). 
SMART, THOMAS, relief (see bill 8. 717*). 

SMART, WILLIAM M., pension (see bill H. R. 19529). 

BREE ost E., increase pension (see bills II, R. 17095, 


SMELTING TRUST, letter of Attorney General relative to inquiry of 
Senate concerning investigation of, 4908. 
. of inquiry relative to investigation of (see S. Res. 
5507. 
SMIDT, FRANK, pension (see bill H. R. 19994). 
SMITH, ADDISON T. (a Representative from Idaho). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
B uilding at (see bil H. R. 


er ar^ to enlarge public 
T 
Breen, Lizzie to pension (see bill H. R. 20087 


€: i. 202. 
Castet], Jonathan: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20586), 
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SMITH, ADDISON T.—Continued, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Snare & Triest Co.: for relief (see M H. R. 20686), 1154 
Webb, Minor M.: to pars pension (see bill H. R. 19912), 200. 
Petitions and papers presented AY 480. 
Citizens and individuals, 2 620, 1009, 1155, 2204, 2773, 
2984, 4079, 4243. 
Societies and associations, 620. 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 3056, 
National prohibition, 570. 
Pocatello, Idaho, public bouaing, 3797. 
Standard box for apples, 5220. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SMITH, ANNIE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 17426, 19545*). 
SMITH, SEN AMIN D., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 17394, 


SMITH. CHARLES B. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 


Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bidwell, Harry: to pension (see Dill H. R. 20587), 1008. 
Brewer, Sarah &.: to pension (see bill H. R. pe m 
Bone Catharine: to increase pension (see bil H. R. 20022), 


Butler, Jennie: for relief (see bill a R. 2890, WA 

Fletcher, John: to pension (see bill H d oW 20268 

Gillette, George : for rellef (see bill H. : 31500). * 4018. 

Hill James G.: for relief (see bill H. a b 7 

Horner, Jacob: to increase pension (see Bul H. R: 20024), 249. 
Humbert, Christian: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20025), 


2 

New York Indians: for protection of (see bill H. R nina d fas 

North Pole: to establish priority of discovery of (see H. . Res. 
383, 408), 78, 2080. 

White, Joseph E.: to increase — see bill H. UY 20023), 249. 

i a Nathan B.: for € (see bill H. R. 1989 

Wright, William H.: to increase 3 (see bill . K. 20183), 


3 
Petitions and papers presented b m 
Societies — 55 associations, 1 
Remarks by, 0 


Di tomatic and Consular appropriation bill—Consular Service, 
P civil appropriation bill—pollution of lakes and rivers, 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
SMITH, CHARLES F., increase pension (see bills S. 7223, 7402*). 
SMITH, CHARLOTTE J., increase pension (see bill S. 6801). 
SMITH, Suan E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20709). 


SMITH, D AND OTHERS, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
(H. Toc 1608), 3837. 


SMITH, DANIEL W., increase pension (see bills 8. 6517, 7402*). 
SMITH, DAVID F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21285). 
SMITH, DENNIS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16879, 20562*). 
SMITH, EFFIE A., pension (see bills H. R. 8172, 21037*). 


SMITH, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18953, 20643*, 
20906, 21037*). 


SMITH, ELLISON D. (a Senator from South Carolina). 
Attended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 1159. 
Credentials ecb og o 4079, 4893. 
Amendments offered by, to 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 2657. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Croft, George W.: for relief of . — (see bill 8. MAL 1157. 
Jones, Bunell L.: to pension (see bill S. 7588), 3 
*The Star-S ngled er”; adopting as the 8 anthem 
(see S. J. Res. 240), du 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Immigration : for uer on bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 341. 
to print bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 902, 
Recess: for, 141. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 294. 
Remarks by, 
Charleston, 8. C., naval station, m 5171. 
Cotton trade conditions in Europe, 2 2. 
Immigration, 46, 47. 48, 49, 50, bie 52, 53, 54, 81, 82, 83, E 
80, 87. 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 141, 203, 204, 205, 200, 
207. dos. 309. 210, 211, 212. 214, 217, 218, 219, 220, 222, 2235 
224. 256, 258, 261. 262, 263; 264, 265; 341, 343, 344, 345, 
246, „ 350, 89. 85, 392. 393, 394, 440, 441, 442, 139, 
744. 745 755, 804, 806, v Sy 840; 841, 845, 849, _ 853, 863, 
864; 866. (Appendix, 186 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Md 


SMITH, FRANK E., relief (sce bill S. 7401). 
Resolution in House referring claim to Court of Claims (see 
II. Res. 720*). 


SMITH, FRANK O. (a Representative from Maryland), 


ttended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
9 Frank: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20727), 


1277. 

D20018), ON Fitzhugh: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 

District of Colum : to amend section 857 of Code of Laws for 
see bill H. - 3575 0), 123. 


Keyes, Marian Eva: to pension 2 75 bill H 7 20999) ^ 1135. 


Pene. Columbus : to increase 2 (see bill u R. 20833), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 


SMITH, FRANK O0.—Continued 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Mueller, Mary: to withdraw her papers, 5446. 
Postal revenue: 7065. 2080, for action by Congress to increase 
(see H. Res. 7 
— Ida V.: ^L withdraw her papers, 5446. 


on 
Two years’ record in Congress (Appendix, 739). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vor d es : 


SMITH, FREDERICK,.increase pension (see bill H. R. 21322). 
SMITH, FREDERICK W., increase pension (see bill S. 7586). 
SMITH, GEORGE E., increase pension (see bill S. 7520). 
E angst 10. R. (a Representative from Minnesota). 


Amendments offered by, t 
3 appropriation “pill, 897. 
River and harbor appropriation EM 1893. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 9 2 
nm Anna: to pension (see bill R. 20020) 
MIC Imogene P.: to increase pension (see Phi 11. R. 21000), 


Kell . A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20465), 784. 
Me [o Emelia : to 2 (see bill H. R. 21396), 3482. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: remodel public building at (see bill H. R. 


to ch in of old post-office building at (see bill 
H. R. 21383), 3482. 

88 Silas: for relief (see bill H. R. 19795), 124. , 

Phelps, Allen J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ART: s 

Swensen, Peter P.: to increase pension (see bill H. . 2002 1), 


Throssel, Peter: to pension (see Hur II. R. 20464), 784. 

Wright, John: to increase penson see bill H. R. 19797), 124. 
Petitions and papers nr e Ral from 

Citizens and individuals, 1736. 

Societies and associations, 137. 

State legislatures, 3482. . 
Remarks by, on 

Correction of Record, 31, 

Diplomatic a and Consular appropriation bill—waterways commis- 

on A 

Government merchant re ga Hs Ss 

Grading of grain pend: 

Li era dian appropriation ill, 880 897 898. 

River improvement, 1902. 

iA is, Minn., old post-offüice building, 5179. 

Munitions of war to belligerent nations—telegram, 269. 

Post Office appropriation bill—assistant postmasters, 670. 

Program of legislation, 655, 656. 

Sundry civil ap dexter [e EDS NM Service, 3747. 

Transcontinent ailroad rates, 3752. 

Workin; N | compensation (Appendix, 822). 
Votes of. EA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SMITH, GEORGE R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20994). 
SMITH, GEORGE T., increase pension (see bills S. 3040, 6980*). 


ERE ME W., pension (see bills S. 2180, 6980*). 
ill to increase pension (see bill H. 759). 
5 of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 872), 2836. 


SMITH, HAWLEY J., pension (see bills H. R. 19490, 21089*). 
SMITH, HENRY A., increase pension (see bills S. 6911, 7402*). 
SMITH, HENRY H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19082, 19545*). 
SMITH, M (a Senator from Georgia). 


A 

Appointed K interes, 4559, 5061. 

Appointed on funeral committee, 136. 

Credentials presented, 

Resignation — Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 139. 
Amendments offered b 

Deficiency ap rR kx A bill, 5098. 

D of lumbia appropriation bill: half-and-half system, 


Immigration: bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 852. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 4172. 
Men, marine: bill (S. 6856) for Government ownership of, 


0 
Navy . bill, 
War claims: bil JS R. 8800) to pay. 436. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Forsyth, Ga.: to erect public E at f bill = Au 4556. 
Judicial Code: to amend (see bills S. 7015, 1041), 4 
Treasury Department: 21 tenta division of farm- iana F in 
(see bill 1551), 2 
Motions and resolutions bored by 
Adjourn: to, 303. 
American gp to reconsider vote on bill (S. 136) for pro- 
tection of, 4814 
Bacon, Augustus O.: on death of (see S. Res. 503), 290. 
565 session : for, i m 
ons and papers presente 
Societies pea associations, 05496 962, 3926. 
Remarks by, on 
Absence of quorum, 3276, 3277, 3278. 
‘Additional district judge in Georgia, 3778. 
Agricultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 5325. 
American registry of foreign-built ships, 3349. 
American seamen, 4812, 4813. 
Army appropriation bill—armored motor cars, 4391. 
Army veterinary service, 5339, 5340. 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2934, 2935. 
Bacon, Augustus O.: 3 of, 296. 
eulogies on, 3. 
Bureau of labor safety, 4948. 
Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list, 5821. 
Cotton warehouses, 3623, 3624, 3625, 3626. 
n appropriation bill— public building at Forsyth, Ga., 
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SMITH, BUR PS greta 
Remarks by, 

District of Columbia Cadet bill, 1398, 1899, 1401, 1402, 
Eastern High School site, 1557, 1558. 
District fo 5 Arrange system, 1118, 1119, 1120, 

1124, 2106 11. P5 1392. 
Georgia district 5 48515 838, 
Georgia judicial districts, 536: 
Georgia prohibition, 1623, 1628. 
Government merchant LX 1099, 1100, a 2541, 2542, 
545, 2548, 3409, 3713, 3114, 3715, 4008. 

coastwise shippt 191 
interned vessels, 110 
motion to recom 2988. 

Immigration, 49, 52, 53, 14. 89, 851, 852, 853, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 717 777 bill —elerks 
to committees, 4 4006. 4 4172, 1118. 417 75, 4176, 4177. 
Manifests of vessels, 109 
Navy app ropriation bill, 4701. 
ucking board, 4618, 4019. 
Paving in Post of pupie buildings, 4291. 
Point of no quorum, 2398. 
DE nee a 3 YS delivery service, 4467. 
ocuments 
as of Federal A 5 4395, 4396, 4397. 
Revision of the Journal, 2985, 298 
Rules of Senate—resolutions Dose Sb over. 8.101 Tops. 
Shipment of naval stores 1333. 4. 
Suspension of puis, 1382, 1383, 
opore made by. [em 
ommittee on Finance 
Reexportation of an in bond ENG 1061), 5146. 
Committee on the SORRY = 
Additional district judge in Georgia uter 9091 
Barrow Coun » Ga, fadicial district ron 20888. 4556. 
Candler, Jenkir 8. and Evans Count es, Ba judicial districts 
(ent. 1039), 4556. 
Judicial Code amendment (Bopi 945), 3839. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SMITH, HUGH, increase pension (see bill S. 6788, 6980*). 
SMITH, ISAAC J., increase pension (see bill S. 6727). 
SMITH, ISAM, Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21527). 
nne - c. Xr Representative from Michigan). 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Benedict, Sarah H.: to pension (ace bill y E 19892), 103. 
Tilton, Mary A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19893), 103. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

‘ederbaum, George: to seid uae papers, 4164. 

Petitions and papers prs iv. 

Citizens and individuals. NO 1155, 1325, 1480, 1680, 
2082, 2211, 3212, 3446, 4140, 4803, 5059. 

Societies and "associations, 620, 1680, "3694, 

State . 1734. 

. jc fla (A dt 
American ndix 
Flax industry, 2425. ge — 5 264.) 

Government Merchant a ne, 3973, 3974. 
Immigration—veto message, 3041, 

Michigan Re gene State convention platform, 4235, 4236. 
Munitions of war, 3189, 3299; 

Rural credits (Append, 4 

Smith, William Alden: e rich on, 4078. (Appendix, 480.) 

Votes of. "See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 

SMITH, JACKSON, increase pension (see bills S. 7484, 7598*), 
SMITH, JACOB, increase pension (see bills S. 5636, 7212*). 

SMITH, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19074, 20562*). 
SMITH, JAMES F., relief (see bill H. R. 21392*). 

SMITH, 14129 H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


291. 
SMITH, JAMES HARVEY, rellef (see bill H. R. 21482). 
SMITH, JAMES M., pension (see bill H. R. 19914). 
SMITH, JOHN A., pension (see bill S. 7299). 
SMITH, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16419, 19545*). 
SMITH, JOHN O,, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20607). 
BET AOT WALTER (a Senator from Maryland). 
tended 
Appointed conferee, 2272, 4483, 4684. 
Credentials Lag ird 2. 
Amendments offered b 
duc pd appropriation bill: East Washington Heights Traction 
Lente, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 4187. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Med Md.: to enlarge public building at (see bill S. 7406), 


Battle, Mary: to pension (see bill S. 7258), 1382. 
Grand Army Encampment: to make specíal arrangements for 
(see S. J. Res. 238), 3928. 
Minnesota—steamer: to register (see bill S. T 3550. 
emer Ella: to pension (see bill S. 7721), 
Wiebel, John : to increase puso (see bill S. 7259), 1382. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Garheart, Henry A.: to withdraw his papers, 2305. 
Petitions and papers presented mnm 
Citizens an indi viduals, 112 
Societies een associations, 1126. 
Remarks by, 
District ot 820 8 40 10 bill, 1330, 1397, 1398, 182 
1400, $; 2, 1403, 1404, 50, 1551, 1552, 
1553, 1554! 1555, 1550, 1564, 1566, 1610, 1748, 1149, 
1752, 1754, 1755, 1756. 
conference report, 4394. 
Eastern High School site, 1557, 11590. 1561, 1562, 1563. 
hospital bulldings, 1552, 1554. 
milk supply, 1403, 1404, 1403. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


SMITH, JOHN WALTER—Continued. 
Rema 


rks by, on 
District of ee half-and-half 
1117, 1161, 1182, 1334 
1356, 1357, 1392, 1393. 
Reporte made by, from. 
ommittee of conference : 
District of Columbia appropriation bill (bill H. R. 19422), 4393. 


4895. 
Committee on Appropriations : 
gir of Columbia appropriation bill (bil H. R. 19422; Rept. 


978. 
2 Army of the Republic encampment (S. J. Res. 238), 


Committee on the District of rcs 
Revision of tax laws (Rept. 1020), 4 
3 e in certain accounts of District * (Rept. 1019), 4265. 
Votes of. ce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
SMITH, LYDIA A., increase pension (see bill S. 7096). 
. A. (a Senator from Arizona). 
tended, 1. 
Credentials pront 251. 
Amendmenta offered 


by, 
Rcx 5 bill: summer homes in national for- 


Sundry civil appropriation bill, 902, 4196. 
Bills_and seine 5 77 0 ons introduced By 
Bisbee, to purchase site for publle building at (see bill 
8. 7136), 902. 
Hollis, George L.: 
Petitions and papera presented Hs p 
Citizens and individuals, 362 
Societies and associations, 172. 
State „ 3022. 
Remarks by, o 
Agricultural appropriation 2297 4888 406. animals, 4574, 4581. 
5 8. Approve ation bill, 4897, 4898 4900, 4901, 4903, 


Sundry civil appropriation bill—Yuma project, Arizona-Cali- 
fornia, 4196. 

Votes of. 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 
SMITH, 


system, 1114, 1115, 1116, 
, 1335, 1337, 1341, 1342, 1343, 1354, 


to pension (see bill S. 6920), 173. 


Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 

MARIAH WILSON, pension (see bill H. R. 21439). 

MARTHA W. P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20916). 
MARTIN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19289, 19545*). 
MARY C., increase pension (sce bill H. R. 20812). 

MARY MCKEE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19938). 
MARY O., pension (see bills H. R. 20904, 21037*). 

OLIVER C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 212414). 

OLIVER P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20048). 

PETER, increase pension (sce bills S. 5335, 6980*). 

PETER M., increase pension (see bill S. 6746). 

PRISCILLA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15842, 20502*). 
ROSCOE B., increase pension (see bill S. 7354). 

r report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


878), 2 
Sm. SEMEN W. (a Representative from Michigan). 


Bills and joint resolutions m by 
District of Columbia : &bolish the saloon and retail sale of 
spirituous liquors in (eee bill H. R. 21319), 3079, 
2 55 Mary H.: for relief (see bill H. k. SAS 2739. 
emar: P 
* Glory Groaned Gettysburg,” 8 
Interrogating the . 
Post Ma appro goon bill, 668 
Watson, James meaa by (Appendix 864). 
Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 


SMITH, THOMAS J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
838), 2835. 


SMITH, VANZANDT E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20163). 
SMITH, VIRGINIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18798, 21089*), 
SMITH, W. K., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19802). 
SMITH, WILLIAM ALDEN (a Senator from Michigan). 

Attended, 80. 


Article by John Ue yn Graves on (Appendix, 486), 
Interview on political subjects with (Appendix, 392). 
Appointed conferee, 901. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Merchant marine: bill (S. 5259) for Government ownership of, 
8986, 4016. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Brown, William H.: to increase pension (see bill 4 6877), 81. 
Burke, Imogene M.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7119), 869. 
Coon, Verona H.: to pension (see bill S. 7537), 2846. 

Girdler, Benjamin F.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6878), 81. 
Guild, Eren Z.: to increase pension (see bill S. 6880), 81. 
Lamoreaux, Annette M. : to increase pension (see bill S. 687 9). 81. 
Moon, Fernando W.: to increase 1 e oo S. 7117), 869. 
Pope, Lola I.: to pension = bill S. T4) 86 

Proctor, Ethel: for relief (see bill S. AE Be 5 9970 


Quigley, Alice: to pension (see bill S. 
Scott, Irwin : to increase pension (see bint [3 7936), 2846. 
Spencer, Sarah: to pension (see bill S. 7116), 8 
ilbur, Benjamin S.: to increase pension (see din 8. 7115), 869. 
Motions and resclutions offered by 
9 << print statement relative to purchase of (8. 


. 525 
ee A IA C.: inquiry relative to statement of (sec 8. 
* 
Petitans and ers presented b 

Citizens pod individuals, sor’ 40. 2830. 392 

Societies and associations, 80, 490, 2991, 3008. 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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SMITH, WILLIAM ALDEN—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
American seamen—conference rt, 4737, 4738. 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 4706. 
Cucumber-discase od can pe PAN 4492, 4493. 
Dacia—steamer: purchase of, 2 aa. 5250. 
Detroit Free Press: editorial from, 3 
Government merchant marine, 2450. 19457, 2463, 2464, 2655, 
2391, 2392. (Appendix, 7 


division of House amendments, 3932. 
votes of States, 
Hurley, Edward N.: indemni of, 2098. 
Legislative, executive, and ictal appropriation bill—clerks to 


committees, 4095, 
designated sal pent — Senate, 4181, 4182. 
Panama Cana ing, 4114. 
Merchant Marine Commission, 3949, 3950, 
8 Kopien bill—plucking board, 10215 1022. 4623, 4624, 


Philadelphia Inqnirer: editorial from, 2445. 
River and harbor appro e bill, 3704. 
Rules of Senate—compe attendance of Senators, errs e 
Secretary of Commerce: «d of, 3997, 3998, 3999, 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NaX VOTES. 
SMITH, WILLIAM D. increase pension (see bill H. R. 20635). 
SMITH, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19519, 30771). 
SMITH, WILLIAM R. (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, 11. 


digi joint FRE introduced by 


zier, Robert G.: for relief of tate (see bill H. R. 19973), 
Hudson. Isaac: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 21433), 3692. 
. 20931), 


* projects: for construction of (see bill II. 


Pecos County, Tex.: to change judicial district of (see bill H. R. 
21235), 2536. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Rules vi House : iyd Amendment of P H. D no Tu 
or Free en sase t o report to certain com- 
mittees (see H Res, 683). d 
Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens and individnals, 2773. 1508, 4166. 
Sccieties and associations, 
Votes of. Kee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. — 


SMITH, youn SOOY, place on retired list of Army (see bill 8. 
7065). 
e N. 


va purchase site for public building at (sce bill 


H. R. 19831). 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, annual report of expenditures made 
y (H. Doc. 1264), 75. 
Augus] report of travel performed by officers and employees of 
(H. Doc. 1283), 7 


Letter from Board t Regents on the need of a national ad- 
viso committee for aeronautics (8. Doc. 107; H. Doc. 
1549), 2827, 2831. 
Letter of Secretary relative to purchase of typewriting ma- 
chines for (H. Doc. 1212), 39. 
Mr. Stone appointed regent on part of Senate, 3982, 
SMOKELESS POWDER. See Navy. 
SMOOT, REED (a Senator from Utah). 
Attended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 1126, 4912, 5000, 
Credentials presented, 2908. 
Amendmenta offered 
District of Columbia 5 bill, 1551. 
buiiding for Central Dispensary and Emergency Hos- 


pital, 252. 
Indian appropriation bill: wagon road from Kaibab Indian Res- 
ervation, 3771. 

Legislative, executive, nnd 9 appropriation bill, 4171. 

Sundry civil appropriation bill E N NAE and employees 

borne on soldiers’ roll, 

Navajo national monument in 3 3350. 

peo x 1 rong H. H. Hart, 3777. 

Amendments offere 
Deficiency appro Pia Con bill: official reporters, 4084. 
Navy appropriat on AU vy eem 4266, 4694. 

War claims: bill 8846) to DAY, 5318. 

Bills and joint resolut ons peel by 
Boll, Sarah A.: to pension (see bill 8, 6939), 

Burge, Theodore M.: to increase nsion 9675 but " 6898), 120. 

to increase pension (see bill S. 6961), 2 1 

Chase, Samuel D.: for relief (see bur 80 8 VE 

Collins, Jennie O.: to pension (see x S. 6992), 254 

Farrar, Percy A.? Vto pension (see bill S. 6991) 334. 

Fisher, Joseph A.: to increase pension (see ra 1 3 

Hayes, John T.: to wen pension (see bill 8. 7 

o pension (see bill S. du 
8. X209). 1487. 


Hope, Mattie 8. N.: 

Hudson, Richard: to idi eere pension (see bill 

Huffaker, Lewis A.: to increase pension (see bill S. I sioe 

Jaggers, George: to increase pension (see bill 8, 7735) 

Price, Utah: to erect public building at = o2) 8. 28475 3009. 

Robinson. Edward: to pension (see bill 490. 

Root, Almond S.: for relief (see bill S. 75500. 2 40. 

Smoot, William €. A. : to pension (see bill S. bande 00), 17 
7090), 


Stotts, William F.: to increase pension (see bill S 
Utah: for exchange of lands with State of (see bill S. 


to patent certain lands in State of (see bill S. 7362), 


Vogel, George W.: to increase pension (see om. S. 4 8 ES 

Warner, Eloise: to increase pension (see bill S. 6938) 

Water power: "for acquisition by States of lands 8 for 
development of (see bill S. 7101), 8 Tos 

Wessler, Joseph: to ponaga (see bm cds 1149), 5222. 

Motions and resolutions Os 1 8 

Adjourn: to, 442, 2027, 23 

Joint Committee on Federal Aid In Construction of Post Roads: 
to print report: of (H. Doc. 1510), 2993. 

Recess: for, 


SMOOT—Continned. 

Motions and resolutions offered — 

Rules of Senate: for amen nt ‘requiring two-thirds vote for 
suspension of, 1747. 

for amendment requi two-thirds vote on motion to 

withdraw any rule (see Res. 532 852. 

thdrawal of amended motion, 7. E 

Remarks by, o 


Agricultural 1812 . 2 bill, 4498, 4499, 4500, 4503, 4508, 
17, 4918. 4821, 4509, 4600. 
— cultural eS 
ress 11519, 4520, 4583, 4584, 4585. 
demonstration work, 4597, 4598, 


Maltby Building, 4599. 

naval stores Investisa ton, 4597. 

— —— seed distribution, 4570 

tanning processes, 4507. 

timber from forest reserves, 4500, Brie: 4502, 4503. 
Alleged use of Mexican funds, 4, 18, 23, 2 

American Instructors of Deaf and ban eet wn of, 5355. 
3 Journal—amendment to rules, 3538, 3539, 


Army appropriation bill, 4288, 4291, 4292, 4305. 
stop-watch system 4346. 

Au veterinary service, 5339. 
Civil War volunteer officers' retired Hes 5321. 
Consideration of 1 ohn 4957. 
Convict-made ponn ana 
Cotton production, 386. 
Cotton warehouses, 3623. 
Deficiency appropriation bill, 5092. 
clerk to Committee on Pensi 
Federal Trade Commission, 5334. 
Detail of majors in Ordnance Departmen nt, 2096 
Diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, 4718, 4719, 4720 
District of c bill, 1397, 1404, 1551, 1556, 


pry Pa buildings, 1551, 1552, 1553. 
supp 
District of Columbia At Mucha system, 1122, 1176, 1177, 1178, 
= 1389, 1390, 139 
mergency . 635). 
Federal Reserve Boa e e 5 — 4956, 4959, 4960, 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 7, 174, 
Government merchant marine. 913, * 1062, 2592-2620, 4094. 
— 48, 49, 53, 54, eum 853. 
gamy, 868, 810, 
2 mM collected at Vers Cruz, 1815, 1810. 
ian e 4028, bill, 4822, 482), 4832, 4836, 4839, 4913, 
Span’ soe 16. 4928, 4925, 4049, 4944, 4965, 4972, 5070, 5082, 
" 508 


Johnson. Louis Jerome: address b 
Legislative, 8 and 758 e ay e bi, 4102, 4107, 
105 4109, 4110, 4114, 4167, 4168, 4171, 4173, 4176, 
78, . 


assay hes at Salt Lake City, 4693. 

census of agriculture, 4116, 

clerical force of State Departmen 1 475 
designated e — — of Senate, 18055 4181. 
Lincoln Memorial Co: sslon: report of. 255. 
Military Academy appropriation bill, 4820. 

Montana town sites, 4947. 

Metion to adjourn, 2408. 

Navy appropriation bill, 4007. 

submarines, 4613, RE aes 4709. 

Ocean freight rates, 2377, 23 

Pension bills, 2366, 2405, 2484. 

Point of ironing to lay on table, 2576, 2577, 2582, 2584, 


3319, 3314, 3315, 


3541, 


5332, 5333. 


codo ing attendance of Senators, 
Presence of quorum, 2399. 

Post Otce appropriation bili good roads, 4411. 
Printing in Record, 8 1535. 

Printing of documents, 

Purchase of kaolin —.— 39578. 979. 

Radium (Appendix, 180, 184). 

Rocky Moun n National Park, 1841. 

Rules of Senate—eom pois ie er attendance of Senators, 3315, 3316. 
caucus rule, 3733 

Sundry civil appropriation Mt. national parks, 4193, 4194. 
Public Health Service, 4195. 

relief of William H. H. Hart, 4198, 4199. 

soldiers' roll of Senate. 4198. 

Suspension of rules, 1505, 1509, 1737, 1738. 

Urgent ON appropriation bill—citrus canker, 919, 920, 


Forest Service, 922, 923, 926. 

transportation of Army. 967, 968, 969, 970, 971, 972, 
973, 974, 975, 976, 977. 

W made by, from 

ommittee of conference : 

Pensions and increase of pensions in a reine’ eases (bills 
6981. 7212. 1560. 7597, 7598, 7500; H. R. 20643, 21089; 
21218), 5221, 5228, 5229. 

Committee on the Public Lands 
exchange of lands with State of Utah (Rept. 1015), 4205. 

Exploration for and, disposition of vu phosphate, oil, gas, potas- 
sium, or sodium (Rept. 947, pt. 2), 2839. 

Robichéau, Joseph (Rept. 1081), 4523. 

Sevy, John L. (Rept. 935), 2 

Uncompahgre Indian ppt Ate a (Rept. 1002), 3084. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


SMOOT, WILLIAM C. X., pension (see bill S. 7665). 

SMYLIE, ROBERT S., increase pension (see bills S. 6733, 7212*). 
SNARE & TRIEST CO., relief (see bills S. 7233; H. R. 20686). 
SNELL, FRANCES L., relief (see bill S. 4738*). 

SNIDER, DANIEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 8068, 21037*). 
SNIDER, MARY A., increase pension (see bill S. 7616). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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SNIDER, MARY ANN, relief (see bill H. R. 20717). 

SNIDER, WILLIAM T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19726). 

SNODGRASS, JAMES A., increase pension (see bill S. 7366). 

SNOW, ANNIE BRINKLEY, referring claim of estate to Court of 
Claims (see H. Res. 591*), 

REEDED, pS e report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc, 


SNYDER, EDWIN, papers withdrawn in Senate, 436. 

SNYDER, 92) 2030. B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 

SOARD, MELVINA, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
919), 2835. 


“SOCIALISM. See WAR AND SOCIALISM, 

SOCIALIST PARTY, petition favoring establishment of food-supply 
depots (Appendix, 358). 

SOIL SURVET OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY, print (see H. Res. 


SOIL wie 14 ad OF NEW ORLEANS AREA, LA., print (see S. Res. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ HOMES. See NATIONAL Home ron Dis. 
ABLED VOLUNTEERS, 

SOLIFELT, GEORGE H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20320). 

SOMMERS, WILLIAM, pension (see bill H. R. 20699). 

SOPER, EARL W., increase pension (see bills S. 6840, 7213*). 

SORRELS, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R, 18976, 21037*). 

SOULE, WILLIAM HENRY, increase pension (see bills S. 6003, 7402*), 

SOUPENE, JAMES L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16603, 20562*), 

SOUTH AMERICA, report of the Latin-American trade committee con- 
cerning difficulties of trade settlements of, 1831. 

Statistics relative to imports and exports of, 1826. 
Statistics relative to Latin-American trade, 2440 3173. 

SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE, report of subcommittee of Committee on 
Naval Affairs in Senate relative to conl-supply facilities on 
Atlantic coast south of Cape Hatteras for promotion of (S. 
Doc. 982), 5507. 

SOUTH BEND, IND., petitions of citizens 2 77 
military and naval preparedness of Unit 

x $ 

SOUTH CANADIAN RIVER, OKLA., amendment in Senate making 

appropriation for construction of bridze across 1285, 
Bill to construct bridge across (see bill H. R. 20417) 
SOUTH CAROLINA, appointment of district Judge, du attorney, 
and marshal for western district of (see bills S. 7130*; 
5 in, House relative to western judicial district of (Ap- 
pendix, 52 
Report of John L. McLaurin, State warehouse commissioner, to 
the General Assembly of (Appendix, 106). 

SOUTH DAKOTA, memorial of ae d relative to agricultural ex- 
tension work, 4265, 5231. 

Memorial of legislature relative to aa pe of bridge across 
Missourl River at Chamberlain, 4081, 523 

SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., estimate of deficienc y 83 for site 
oar os commencement of post-office building at (H. Doc. 1589), 

SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS, allow them to 
tablet to John T. Morgan at Gamboa, Canal 
Res. 196%; H. J. Res. 403). 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, remarks in House relative to case 
Poser me Supreme Court ‘of United States against (Appendix, 
50, . 

SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION CO., relief (see bill S. 5695*). 

SOUTHINGTON, CONN,, purchase site for public building at (see bill 
H. R. 20104). 


investigation of 
States (Appen- 


lace memorial 
one (sce 8. J. 


SOVERN, JOSEPH D., increase pension (see bill S. 6758). 
ee O., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20168, 
200 . 


SOWLE, Heya report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


SPAGHETTI. See FOODSTUFFS, 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. See War WITH SPAIN. 
SART STEPHEN M. (a Representative from Florida). 
tende 
Appointed teller, 1635 ners 1894. 
Motions and resolutions o; d by 
Adjourn: to, 1322, 13 9. 71596, 1678, 1724, 1916. 
Petitions and pepe presented vy, 'from 
Citizens and individuals, 1533, 3981. 
Societies Ang associations, 3155. 
Remarks by, o 
River Md. harbor Appropca don bill, 1321, 
1573, 1574, 1590, 1592, 1593, 1596, 
1054, 1655, 1657, 1662, 66, 1667, 1704, 1105, 
1711. 1125, 1726, 1133; 1844, 
849, 1807. 1871, 1877, 1892, 1890, 1857, 1915, 5421, 5422, 
5427, 5430, 5431. 
St. Petersburg, EAE public building, 1775. 
Reports made by. 
Committee on k vere and Harbors 
* An arD 3 bill (bill H. R. 20189; Rept, 
Votes of. Ate YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
SPARROW, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15719, 19545*). 
SPARTA, GA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20031). 
SPAULDING, ALMOND R., increase pension (see bills S. 4599, 6980*). 
n ec ATA. B report of Court of Claims on claim of 


1383), 


1322, 1371-1376, 
1635, 1639, 1640, 


1707, 1 
1 


. Doc. 821), 2 
SPAYD, Mem L., E rs 755 Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
933), 2835. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


SPEAKER OF HOUSE 
Resolution tendering thanks of House to 
Resolution to procure an oil portrait of Speaker Champ. Clark 


5520. 


(see H. Res. 713). 
Petitions and papers Larva , fro 
Citizens no 5 uals, > kai 617, 631, 1008, 1485, 1735, 
4842. 407 P t du 2365, 2928, i211, 3446, 3693; 3837; 4078. 
5 


Societies and "associations: 7 7. 198 617, dus 1323, 250 d 
1735, 1813, 1918, 1998, 2805, 2521, 2828, 2928, 29 
3079, 3 3211, Gre 8837, 3924. 4078, 4163. 4242, 4554, 1619 
cd ag legislatures 3692, 3837, 3980, 4078, 4165, 4888, 5220. 
Remarks b 
Correctlon of ruling, 3882. 
qutertogatin the ident, 1514. 
Legation bu ding in Habana, 627. 
Lincoln Memorial corner stone, 3444, 3448. 
Resolution of thanks—House of Representatives, 5520, 
Smoking in Hall of House, 2823. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 
SPECIAL ORDERS IN HOUSE 
Order for specinl order for bills (H. R. 21037 21089) granting 
nsions and increase of pensions in specified cases, agreed t 


100, 

PME 2 order for eulogies on Augustus O. Bacon, agreed 
0, . 

Oer 3880. special order for eulogles on Forrest Goodwin, agreed 
0. 


Order HoE special order for eulogies on Lewis J. Martin, agreed 
to, 

8 for special order for consideration of certain sections 
of the naval appropriation bill (see H. Res, 717* 

Resolutions for special order for eee in 2 in Post Office 
387420428 bill (II. R. 19906; 6767 684*). 359- 


Resolutions for special order for bills Ius R. 20694, 20975) to 
transfer certain officers from retired list to active list of Navy 
(see H. Res, 707, 
Resolutions for special order for bill (S. 5259) to establish 
steamship lines (see H. Res. 732, 736°). 
Resolution for 90 200 order for joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) 
a be perme to Constitution to provide for woman suffrage 
see H. 
Resolution for dans order for joint resolution (H. Res. 168 
for amendment to Constitution to prohibit — oink an 
sale of intoxicating liquors (see II. Res. 687*). 
Resolution for special order for eulogies on Augustus Octavius 
Bacon, agree to (H. Res, 682*), 359. 
Order for spec M order for eulogles on Robert G. Bremner, 
agreed to, 
Resolution E special order for ow on TNR F. Johnston 
and William ichardson (see H. Hes. 693* 
Resolution for special order for eulogies on Sereno E. Payne 
and Edwin A. Merritt, jr. (see H. Res. 697*). 
SPECK, MARY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20139). 
SPECTATOR (newspaper), article relative to government ownership 
35 merchant vessels in Australia and Brazil appearing in, 
SPEER, EMORY (United States Judge), remarks in House relative to 
charges against, 4525, 4527, 4528. (Appendix, 548.) 


BENE eine T., increase pension (see bil H. R. 16465, 
SPENCER, ANCIL B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
833), 2835. 


SPENCER, LAURA J., pension (see bills H. R. 20477, 20562*). 
SPOHN, REVILOW N., relief (see bill H. R. 21171). 

SPOT AND APPLE MILDEW. See DISEASES OF FRUITS. 

SPOTTS, CHARLES A., relief (see bill S. 5092*). 

SPRAGG, WILLIAM H., pension (see bill H. R. 19863). 

SPRAGUE, ELMER E., pension (see bills H. R. 10622, 21218*), 
BPHAGUE. STUDIARE H., increase pension (see bílls H. R. 15808, 


SPRIGGLE, SARAH A., pension (see bill S. 6946). 


RPBINGRONO, 84080. donate condemned cannon to village of (see 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY, MASS., letter of Secretary of War trans- 
mitting annual report of operations at (II. Doc. 1263), 43, 75. 


SPRING GREEN, WIS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army 
post at (see bill S. 5495*). 


eh data 305702 D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe. 


SQUIER, CLARA R., increase pension (see bills S, 6213, 6980*). 
SQUIRES, ELLA C., pension (see bill H. R. 21099). 

SQUIRES, SARAH E., increase pension (see bills S. 6337, 7203*). 
STACKHOUSE, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18317, 


BEARES ei. HM referring claim to Court of Claims (see II. Res, 
lei. s donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
359. 


STAFFORD, LOUIS L., pension (see bill H. R. 20672), 


STAFFORD, THOMAS JEFFERSON, increase pension (see bills 8. 
6189, 1213*). 


W H. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 


Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural ‘appropriation bi bill 2353. 
Fruit barrel: bill S99) to fix standard, 1524. 
Indian appropriation bill, 1313. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2756. 
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STAFFORD—Continued. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 2773. 
Societies aud associations, 2773. 
Remarks by, 0 
Agricultural operan 2885 2201, 2248, 2258, 2262, 2487, 


farm-demonstration work, 

Forest pc ap en — 2334, 22825. 2344. 2345. 2346, 2349, 
2350, 2351 

salaries, 2242. 

Aids to navization—Ligh em Service, 2427. 

American Academy of "pU" and Letters, 2795. 3 3825. 

Assistant steamboat b, 2977, 2978, 2979. 

Condemned cannon, 5195. 

Death on the high seas, 106 

Deficiency a propriation MM 4876. 

Denatured alcohol 8801. 

Diplomatic and 

ae 7, 4158, 4161, 4 


onsular 182 41625 bill, 4153, 4154, 4156, 
63, 4164, 4214, 4215, 4216, 4223, 
terways commission, 4228, 4229. 

District of of Columbia 8 iil, 121, 157. 

District of Columbia business, 1359, 1360. 

El Vaso & Rock Island Railway Co., 5188- 

Enlarged homestead, 4550, 4551. 

Exchange of lands with State of Oregon, 414. 928. 

Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation. 2795, 2198. 

Free transportation for policemen and firemen, 2793. 

Georgla district judge, 4526, 4527. 

Government merchant marine, 3912. 

Grand Junction, Colo., water supply, 3 

Honolulu, Hawall, public building, ins 1770. 

Immigration. 1128. 

Belgian immizrants, 1151. 

Immigration conference report, Agee 163 

Improvement of foreign service, 1779 11780 a 1784. 

Indian appropriation bill, 982, 990, 1003, i 

Medals of honor, 5459, 5460, 

National forests for recreation purposes, 1787. 

National prohibition, 540. 

Navy Appropriation bill, 2663, 2749, zog 2916, 2917. 

plucking board, 2902. 2903. 
New Mexico mineral sprin s, 446 
Niagara River bridge, 203 
Pension appropriation bill, “4064. 
Postal deficiency appropriation, 480. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 366, ser, 120. 5513, 5514. 
Post Office 3 8 pili conferees. 4672. 
Public Health Service, 2801. 2802, 2803. 
River and harbor palate Pun bill, 1591, 1658. 
Ryan, John A.: relief of, 3531. 
Sale of liquors to minors, 946. 
Sale of poison in Chinese coapse districts, 4541, 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1524. 
Stock-raising homesteads, 1808, 1809. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill—Alaska railroads, 3682. 
Supervising steamboat inspector, 2975, 2976. 
Texas oyster beds survey, 2079. 
Validation of 8 e 4547, 4548, 5189. 
Woman suffrage, 1432, 1 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 5 — 


R E., increase pension (see bills II. R. 18917, 
u . 

STAMP TAXES. See War-ReveENve Taxes (1898). 

STAMPER, DISIA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21082). 
an FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, fix (see bill 


STANDARD BOX FOR APPLES, establish (see bill S. 4517*). 

STANDARD ron aaa AND MEASURES, establish (see bills H. R. 
risen e cre aa subject of, 1078. 

STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 

STANFIELD, J. A., relief (see bill H. R. 21352). 

STANFORD, GEORGE W., pension (see bill H. R. 19822). 

n donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


ene B., remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


STANG, PAUL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 13110, 19545*). 
STANLEY. eb echt O. (a Representative from Kentucky). 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
STANLEY, JOHN J., increase pension (sce bill II. R. 21364). 
STANSBURY, HENRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17243, 20562*), 
F increase pension (see bills H. R. 13061, 


STANTON, EDWARD, relief (see bill H. R. 20262). 

STANTON, HENRIETTA C., pension (see bills S. 7591, 7598*). 
STANTON, MARY E., increase pension (see bill S. 7289). 
STANWOOD, DAVID E., pension (sce bills H. R. 19502, 19545*). 
STARBIRD, WINFIELD S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19506). 
STARK, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16142, 20562*). 
STARK, LLOYD C., relief (see bill S. 6497*). 

STARKS, JOHN M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15919, 19545*). 
STAR ROUTES. Sce POSTAL SERVICE. 


* r BANNER,“ adopt as natlonal anthem (see S. J. 
es. 24 


STARTSMAN, AMANDA M., increase pension (see bills S. 5379, 6980*), 


STATE POURTE amend act relative to removal of civil suits to United 
tates courts from (see bill H. R. 6200*). 


The * indicates bills acted apon. 


STATE DEPARTMENT, amendment in Senate making appropriation for 
rent of building in District of Columbia for use of, 3929. 
Amendment in — 320 increase appropriation for emergency 
clerical services in, 
Letter of Secretary ot or State relative to estimates of appropria- 
tion for, 4103, 4169 
Message of President PEER annual IE at a pone 
tions, expenditures, and balances under (H. Doc. 250 
Message of President transmitting report relative to 3 of 
typewriters for (H. Doc. 1355), 
STATE, EAR: AND NAVY DEPARTMENT BUILDING, letter of acting 
superintendent relative to purchase of typewriting machines for 
(H. Doc. 1211), 39. 

STATE WAREHOUSE SYSTEM, report of John L. McLaurin, State 
warehouse commissioner, to the General Assembly of South 
Carolina on subject of (Appendix, 

STATES, admit to mails as second-class matter legislative journals of 
(sce bill S. 1701*). 

TA 8400 postage on State campaign bulletins (see bill H. R. 


Bill providing for acquisition of lands for development of water 
ower by (see bill 1). 

Joint resoiution recommending legislation to Oe detention 
of citizens of other States (see H. J. Res. 

Rules of legislatures on ordering the 8 e 3726. 

Statement showing political status of, 3506. 

Statement relative to receipts from sales of publie lands, allot- 
36707419. net investment on account of reclamation fund by, 

‘ 
8 showing methods of amending constitutions of (Appendix, 


area irre GA., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
STATES 5 EXPOSITION SOCIETY, letter relative to es- 


— — OERANG exhibit of resources of the States at 
Washingion, D. C., 2038. 
vaccae (Est 1 od (A dix, 855). 
ricultural products n 5 
Alaska, 8685. y PES 


Alaska-Canada boundary line 575. ahaa 4159. 
Alcoholic liquor traffic, 568, 
Ameriean merchant marine, 5302. 
8 9 223). 
Arkansas River, 1550, 1851. 
Armor piate 0 Appendix. 419). 
Anm A 20; ppendix, 103, 105, 125,,252). 
Bird A ws m 
Business failures in United States, 3592. Fg 801.) 
Coram — — and experts, 1819, 1820 
Cattle, 2717. 
Civil Wan 4058. 4056. 
Coal, 799. 
Colorado mountain peaks, 1792. 
Copper, 795. 
Cotton; 2520, 4000, 
Cotton manufactures. 4772. 
Department of Agriculture: 
expended by, 2266. 
Farm animals, 2257. 
Farms (Appendix, 152, 295-311) 
Food production and consumption (Appendix, 201). 
Foot-and-mouth disease, 226 
Hores reservations, 2336, 2345, 2346, 2347, 2349. 
nnt ia ki (A dix, 13 
ome owning among workingmen ppen 32 
Homicides, 4086—4088. 
Immigration, 1546, 3576. 3517, T 3635, 3639, 3641, 3043, 


geographic distribution of funds 


36, 3645, 3646. (Appendix, 65 
Imports and ex orte. 876, 831, tir, 2394, 2554, 4759, 4771. 
[append dix, 652 


Income tax, 47 71. 
Indebtedness of cities, 1167. 
Lator of women in Indiana (H. Doc. 3448); 
Labor strikes Appears. 653.) 
Latin-American trade, 2449. 
Life-Saving Service, i951. 1952, 1961, 1963, 1964. 
Live stock, 2717. 
Merchant vessels, 2556. 
Mine accidents (appendix, 355). 
Missouri Rlver, 513 
Monuments, 1795. 
Natlonal parks, 1792. 
Naval expenditures of Tui nayal powers (Appendix, 545 da 
Navy, 1606, 2054, 2667, 2715, 3128. POE 126, 327. 328,428 
94650. 8 transportation rates, 1112, 2387, 24 2558, 2642, 2823. 
Ohio River, 192. 
Panama 5 Co., 3237. 
Parcel post. 71 
Pensions, 033-405 
Political status of States, 3500. 
Population, 
Postal expenditures, 781. 
Postal revenues. n 
Railroads (Appendix, 66). 
Revenue-Cutter § eric 1551. 1952, 1961, 1903. 1964. 
River and harbor appropriations, 184, 1576, 1579, 1846. 
Rural credits (Appendix, 132). 
St. Louis River, 191. 
Sonth American imports and exports, 1826. 
cep sonst 879, 880). 
ugar (Appendix, 
Taxation of real estate, 1123. 
Telegraphs and telephones, 671—713. 
Village mail delivery service, 4469. 
Wages of American and British seamen, 3087. 4081. 
Wages in Belgium (Appendix, 87). 
War with Spain, 2064. 
Wealth of nations of the world (Appendix, 383, 475). 
Wheat, 4044, 
Woolen manufactures, 4772. 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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STATUES. See MONUMENTS. 
STATUTES OF UNITED STATES. See also REVISED STATUTES. 
endment in Senate making appropriation for salary for a 
revisar of, 815. 
Remarks in House concerning compensation for revising and 
compiling, 
n GEORGE O., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14168, 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE, appoint 11 pu in- 
Bills for s in lieu of 10 (see bills S. 67817); H. R 
for 8 e certain assistant inspectors (see bills 
nil to a he. law relative to certificates of inspection of steam 
vessels (see bill H. R. 20107*). 
Letter of Secretary of Commerce relative to appointment of 11 
supervising inspectors, 5355. 
STEAMSHIP LINES, See also VESSELS. 
Address delivered by the Secretary of the Treasury on subject of 
Government ownership of (S. Doc. 713), 1330, 1534, 1535. 
Address delivered by George W. Norris on subject of Govern- 
ment ownership of, 2307. 
9 in Senate to bills (8. 5259, 6850) to 5 
902, 964, 1011, 1062, 1285, 1542, 1703, 1747, ec 2305, 2310, 
2446, 2588, 2590, Sona’ 2851, 9808, 3 3086, 3350, 
Article’ on tbe 3 Government-owned 9 lines in 
Australia oc. S65) 
1552* ; H. R. 20815, 


5252 
Bills to estab Ssh (see bills 8. 52595, 6856*, 
Debate in House on bills to no vri 3185, 3509. 3875, 


27. 


75 


2803, 3014. 3975, 4132. 4677, 5201 Ape xT 249, 291, 
817, 314, 377, 386. 301. $96, 402, 447, 400 6, 641.) 
Debate in ate on bills to establish, 9 0105 M TR 1062, 
1005-1113, 1285, 1758 17, 1919, 1943, 1999, 2027, 2028) 
2082, 2208, 2316, 2324, 2366, 2434, 2446, 2538, 2592, 2621, 
RN 2943; 8007, 3011, 3089, 3230, 3282, 3354, 3369, 3375, 


(Ap- 


22 ad Bor 3701, 3702, 3857, 3931, 4001, 5295. 
ES osed Govern- 


598, 
Correspondence and 8 8 7 the 


men 20105 2003. bill, 1838, pv 1840, a 939, 2012, 
2013, 2 4, 2097, 2098, 2323, 345 475, 2554, 
2651, 2836, 2837, 2939, 2955, 2956, 2090, 3082, 3083, 3230; 
$241, 3248, 3249, 3511, 2545, 2618, 2019, 3620, 3698, 3699, 


8710, 3772, 8873, 3625. 3920, 3943, 3952. 3955, 3991, 
6, ony” 4081, 4083. (Appendix, 122, 522, 9219, 291, 642- 


Correspondence relative te e of steamship lines by the 
Panama Rallroad Co., 
Extracts from consular N relative to foreign carrying trade 
of United States, 2459. 
Report of committee on merchant marine of the Chamber of 
"'ommerce of Boston, Mass., P e to the Government shlp- 
purchase bill (S. Doc. 715), 2099. 
STEAM VESSELS. See VESSELS. 
STEBBINS, ALICE, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20158, 21037*). 
STEBBINS, GEORGE D., increase pension (see bills S. 2362, 7213*). 
STEBBINS, JAMES K., increase pension (see blll S. 7504). 


BERE 4 M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18508, 
95455 
W P Weed M. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
ttende 
Dills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Guilford Court House: to establish 1 8 1 8 8 military park at 
battle field of see bill H. R. 21486), 
NC R. J. : for rellet of estate eos. bill H. R. 20636), 


Remarka by 
Philippine - Islands, 2166. 
Votes of. See X YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
STEEL, JOSEPH H., Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21240). 
STEEL INDUSTRY. See CAMBRIA STEEL Co. 
STEELE, CATHERINE, pension (see bill H. R. 202641). 
STEEN, WILLIAM M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18848, 21037*). 


FF HALYOR (a Representative from Minnesota). 
ende 
Appointed teilen, HA 
Amendments offered 
Post Office ap eke ation bill, 665, 780. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1884. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
NOM SOMME: to amend act to regulate (see bill H. R. 
1 Minn.: to convey land for VS MOXETCTLI farm 
ses to board of education of (see bili E 
Torkildsen, Vilhelm: for relief (see bill H. 20026). 249. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Post Office eiim on 5 to -— with instructions, 832. 
Pctitions and paper: ented by, LT ies 
Citizens and individuals. 620, 1 81, 1814, 2163, 2984, 3140, 3537. 
Socletles and associations, 620, 3537. 
State „ 3153. 3445. 
Remarks by, o 
Baudette Harbor and River, a „ Improvement, 1884. 
Expatriation of citizens, 450, 
Postal deficit, 4027-4029. 
Postal receipts, 4819, 4880. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 372-376, 734. 735, 768. 
appointment of superintendents, 1 


assistant postmasters. 665. 666, 713, 714. 725. 
new legislation in, 365, 312-918, 7401, 402, 424. 
railway mail pay, ORAL "780, 78 

rs, 


salaries of . 
Terie apres an "p 875, 830, 831. 
n 4026, 

crts wae: + from 

omrmittee on P post Offices and Post Roads 

Post 3775 appropriation bill (bill Ree R. 19906; Rept. 1219, pt. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


ur- 
21311), — 


an, TB: D., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe, 1185), 


STEINBERG, MARIE, relief (see bill S. 604*). 
STEINER, CHARLES J., pension (see bill 8. 6720). 
A A., article on subject of immigration written by, 
í " 
STEINMETZ, HENRY, pension (see bill H. R. 21189). 
STELLER, JOSEPHUS, increase pension (see bills S. 1201, 7598*). 
STEMBLE, STALEY F., increase pension (see “bill H. R. 19859). 
STENGEL, SOPHIA, pension (sce bills H. R. 15639, 19545*). 
STEPHENS, DAN V. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered. by, 
Indian Ae ciere HE "ptt, 1003, 1189. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
th Samuel J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19895), 


to pension (see bill H. R. 20466), 
Nebraska: d cüning a and establishing judicial diser el (see bill 
A George B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19896), 


Gates, 5 
e 
02 45 


1 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens pod individuals, 200. 
Remarks by, 6 
a b export of arms and aaa rt as 2889. 
Francke, Kuno: letter of 888.89. 596). 
EX a appropriation bill, 883, 889, 892, 1003, 1004, 1005, 1006, 


191 
Tat. Svala H.: address of (Appendix, 594). 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Birkett, Frederick J. (Repts. t 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTE. 


STEPHENS, HUBERT D. (a . from Mississippi). 

Attended, 3 10. 

"eerte on t (Appendix, 205 

mmigration—veto message (Appen 

National prohibition, 593. » 

e . made by, from 
Sommittee on Claims: 
Bond,.Eva G., and Daisy E. d im (Rept. 1381), 3482. 
Burrows, John (Rept. 1348), 29. 
Landram, Louis (Rept. 1297). 1917 
Monahan, Ellen B. (Rept. 1455), 4802. 
Preston, Simon M. (Rept. 12001 2982. 
Rock, Homer (Rept. 1389), 34 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY RA. 


STEPHENS, IDA V., papers withdrawn in House, 5446. 


STEPHENS, JOHN H. (a Representative from Teras), 
Attended, 11. 
pointed teller, 991. 
Amen ments offered by, to 
Indian appropriation bill, 893. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
MS to z^ d cse of fur-seal investigation in (sce H. J. 
es. 
Carlisle. Pa.: to 55 Indian military school at (see bill 
H. R. 21036) om f 
8 “appropriation bill of 1895: to amend (see bill H. R. 


Montane: reappropriating and making available unexpended bal- 
a ne $119). 4169. for Indjan reclamation projects in (see 
e 
Seupelt, J. G. : for rellef i". bill H. R. 19829), 137. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
Adjourn: to, 838, 899. 1007“ 1153. 
Sg relating to expenses of fur-seal investigation in (see H. 
es. 718), 
Petitions and papers rame from 
Citizens and ind friduais, 
Socleti es ANI associations, 738. 


rS 
| 1285). "391, 1678. 


Indian appropriation bill, 8845 0833. 838, 800, 874, 875, STG, RTT. 
78 880, 881, 882, 883, 884, 888, ; 889, 
890, 891, 892, 893, 894, S95, 896. 897 858. 980. 981, 
982. 9 3. 994, 998, 996, 997, 998, 099, 1001, 1002; 
1003, 1004, 1005, 1188, 1189, 1191, 1192, 1193, 1194. 
1195, 1197, 1198, 1210, 1211, 1212, 1214, 1915; 1202, 


1272. 1273, 1295, 1300, 1301, 1305, 1307, 1311, 1313, 
1314, 1315; 1816. 1317, 1318, 1319, 1320, 1321. (Ap- 


paoe: 1.) 
issi poi On Choctaws (Appendix. 77). 
Indian depredation claims, 935, 936, 9037, 038. 
Kelley, Edward B.: relief of, 478, 479. 
888050 Hus appropriation bill—Bureau of Mines publications, 
Woman suffrage (Appendix, 91). 
Reporta made by, from 
Sommittee on Indian Affairs 
Indian appropriation bill (bm H. 
fon Commission to Investigate Bidia Affairs (H. 


Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
STEPHENS. TES. “IAM D. (a Representative from California). 
Amendments offered b 
Navy a ppropriation bin, 3135. 
Bills — joint resolutions introduced by 
— Viola R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21254), 
Carroll. Michael: 


to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 19707). 78. 
Cleveland, Jackson B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20588), 


20150; Rept. 1228), 379. 
Doc. 1609), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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STEPHENS, WILLIAM D.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Courts of United States: relating Moa 
amination of experts i (see bill H. . 20979) 
Los Angeles, Cal. Fidelit on Loan Association: for 
relief (see bill H. R. 203 
. auxiliaries; for 8 of (see bill H. R. 21440), 


3. 
Provident Mutual 1 Association: for relief (see 
bill H. R. 21545), 4445. 
Tariff commission: to create fem: bill m R. 21403), 3536. 
to cree permanent (see H. J. 4 30. 
Utley, Mar 2 (see bill H. R. 20401) 787. 
W ames to increase pension (see ‘pill H. R. 20402), 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Gavin, Philip: to withdraw his papers, $211, 
Petitions and papers d adr. 
Citizens and individu 38 L. dor 1009, 1533, 1999, 
on 2740, 27735 12930. 3081, 93212 8537, 8538, 4504, 


Societies and associations, 79, 200, 381, 620, 839, 1009, 
28255 2537, 2538, 2929, 3081, 3212, 3537, 3017, 1912, 
52 
Remarks by, on 
Chaffee, Adna R.: pension to widow, 4988. 
Government merchant marine, 3906. 
Maile, John L.: relief of, 3522, 3523. 
Navy appro riation bill, 2666, 2667, 2608. 
ttle cruisers, 3131. 
Pacific const, $112, 3113. 
Woman sufrage, 
Votes of. See 8 VOTES. 


STEPHENSON, ISAAC (a Senator from Wisconsin), 
Attended, 1009. 
Amendments offered by. 
MA a om on bm: Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie In- 
lans, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Roason; Samantha M.: to 8 pension (see bill S. 7231), 


3 
McEathron, John: to increase poton 9 — bill S. 7561). 2992. 
Neal, Walter K.: to pension (see bill S EAD AM 
Peterson, l'eter: to pension (see bill 8. 7 229). 
Schallert, Frank: to pension (see bill S. 1250): 213209. 
Votes of. See YEa-AND-NAY VOTES. 


STEPHENSON, WILLIAM IL, Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21435). 


STERLING. ELO eos (a Senator from South Dakota). 
ended, 1. 
i” conferee, 5060. 
no: ents offered by, to 

Conl, oil, and gas ends: bill (H. R. 16136) to authorize explora- 
tion for a disposition of, 3550. 

District of Columbia MT. ad bill. 202. 

Indian appropriation bill, 3550. 5165. 

Lezislative, executive. and Um icial appropriation bill, 4186, 

Navy appropriation bill, 4712. 

River and harbor appropriation bill, 3086, 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

6155 to „ lands for educational uses to (see bill 8. 

Christianson, Bernard: to pension (see bill S. 7068), 635. 

District of Columbia: for appointment of joint select committce 
to report relative to taxation in (see S. Res. 226), 1601. 

Fry, Ziha: to increase pension (see bill S. 7420), 2303. 

Harmon, Charles P.: to Increase pension (see bill S. Mes 201. 

Jones, John: to increase pension (see bill S. He 8), 

Lampke, John: to increase pension (see bil S. 709) 3 


| LONE UD and ex- 


2531, 
5221, 


1999, 


291 


Mouiton, Charles C.: to increase pension (see bill 8 Mel 2303. 

Mix, Parsons B.: to inerease pension (see bill 8. 7422) 2303. 

Oliver, Herbert Å. : to increase pension (see biil S. $511), 2846. 

Pilot, Edward: to ‘increase on (see bill S. 6860), 

Public lands: for relief of persons making simultaneous settle- 
ments on same tract of (see bill S. 7120), 

Watkins, Elizabeth Marsh: for relief (see b 8. 6801), 81. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 963, 1284, 2838, 
Societies and associations, 4081. 
State „ 4081. 
Remarks by 
T aitor appropriation bili—artesian wells, 4516. 
live stock and dairy ME. 3 
Timber from forest reserves, 4502, 3. 
Attendance of absent Senators, Dato. 
ar he — * Columbia appropriation bill—Eastern High School 
te. 
District of Columbia half-and-half 
Indian appropriation bill, 4020, 4921, x 4028. 4930, 4931, 
4932, 4965, 4966. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 4116. 
clerk of assay office at Deadwood, S. Dak., 4186 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad grant, 1052. 
Post Office MU stre VoU: mail carrlers, 4455, 
Stock-raising homestead, 
Transfer of belligerent ie 3359. 
Reports made by, por 
Sommittee on the Public Lands: 
Alaska school lands T 994), 3 
Lyman County, 8. Dak. — “ent 2930), 2301. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY V 


STERNBERG, KATHERINE, pension (see bills S. 7622; H. R. 21323). 
STERNS, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20192). 
BTEUART, BETTIE H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc, 


2299. 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, regulate holding United States courts at 
(see bill H. R. 5849*). 


ELEYEN e 0 C. (a Representative from Minnesota). 


eee of Mr. 3 on retirement of, 5528. 
Amendments offered b 

Coast Guard: bill" (8. 2337) to create, 1973. 
DE joint resolutions introduced by 


cago, St. uou e EL x Omaha Railway Co.: for relief 
(see bill H. 20773), 1 
Lawrence, Charles: to onset see. bill H. R. 21233), gis 
81 04), ons to remodel publie building at (see bill H. R. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Dowling, Mary: to withdraw 4 apers, 44 
Flaherty, Mi acl: to withdraw his papers. 4670. 
Hamrey, Ole: to withdraw his papers, 630, 
Kelaher, Daniel: to withdraw his pues. 4444. 
Loveland, Leslie R.: to withdraw his 1 4670. 
Mahoney, Lydia: to withdraw her pa §30. 
Minnesota & Ontario Power Co.: to wit — — their papers, 4670. 
Reichon, Herman W.: to withdraw his papere rs, 4630. 
Schip ppman, Mathilde K.: to withdraw her papers, 4670. 
Petitions and pa resented ous pi 


Citizens an awid uais, 15 
Societies sag MA. 962, 1329; 1533, 2204. 
Remarks by, o 


Diplomatic and consular appropriation bill—waterways commis- 
sion, 4227, 4228. 
win, Forrest: death of, 4257. 
Grading of grain, 952. 
Life-Saving Service, 1966, 1967, 1971, 1973, 1974. 
Mississippi River im rovement, 1901, 1902. 
Railroad bills of lading, 5447, 5448, 
megari made by, from 
ommittee on Interstate and Forel Commerce : 
Mississi ppi River bridge (Rept. 1424), 4165. 
St. Louis River bridge (Rept. 1216), 1 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
STEVENS, GEORGE O., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19258, 20562*). 
STEVENS, JOSEPH, pension (see bill H. R. 20729). 
STEVENS, LUVENA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17908, 20562*). 
REEYENG cse dud B. (a Representative from New Hampshire). 
en 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Claremont, N. H.: to erect public: building at (see bill H. R. 
20558), 1007. 
Department of Labor: to establish atus bureau of labor ex- 


BG hn S in (see bill H. R. 21386) 
mple yment agencies: to regulate [e bin H. R. 21985), 2482. 
Me 20088), 

to pension (see bill H. 201 1805 380. 


be, Frank: to pension (sce bill (H. R. 
Richardson, Alpheas C.: 
to increase pension (see bnr HI. R. 20589), 


Taylor, Alexander H.: 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—seed distribution, 2330. 
Government merchant aise oe 
grow Ad cis erin messa 
Life-Saving Service, 1958, "oso. 1978. 
Water powers (Appendix 893 
Woman suffrage, 1445. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce : 
Safety of employees and passengers on railroads (Rept. 1249), 


631. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
FFF C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 


STEVENSON, HENRY H., relief (see bill H. R. 20988). 
STEWART, BERTHA J., pension (see bill H. R. 20229). 
STEWART, FANNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 19090). 
STEWART, JOHN, relief of estate (see bill S. 1373*). 


STEWART, JOHN E., referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
H. Res. 591*). 


STEWART, LYDIA F., pension (see bills H. R. 15437, 19545*). 
STEWART, MILO B., increase pension (see bills II. R. 12207, 10545*). 
eee S., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 19777, 


STICE, OSCAR, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18396, 21037*). 
STIERMANN, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19482). 
STILL, WILLIAM F., relief (see bill H. R. 21175). 


STIMSON, HENRY L., address on subject of military needs of United 
States delivered by (Appendix, 493). 


STIRLING RN W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13556, 
STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE INDIANS. See INDIANS. 


r vem Uu A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 

Doc. 829), 2 

STOCKER, CHARLES, JR.. increase pension (see bill S. 6743). 

STOCK F the furnishing of quotations of (see 

STOCKFORD, JOSEPH N., increase pension (see bills S. 6550, 7213*), 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. Sce PUBLIC LANDS, 

STOCKS AND BONDS, exempt stocks nnd bonds issued by cooperative 
KA e ty associations from payment of war tax (see 

2 ) 


STODDARD, FRANCIS M., pension (see bill H. R. 21022). 
STODDARD, HIRAM D., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20669). 
STODDARD, SARAH E., increase pension (see bills S. 6338, 6980*), 
STODDER, WATIE H., increase pension (see bills S. 3459, 7213*). 
a. Xx es referring claim to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 


ron y J.. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
‘Doc. 897), 2836. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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STONE, AUR U. (a Representative from Illinois). 
ended, 10. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced vy 
Cutler, Charles A.;: relief (see bill R. 20: 
Hakes, Elizabeth: to pension (see bill H. 1 
Huebner, Rosa L.: to pension (see bill H, M. Yo 
fe Andrew R.: to increase pension (see bill R. 350493), 


8: 

Litchfield, Agatha: to pension (see bill 8 17 ae 2739. 
McDowell, James: for rellef (see bill H ON 

Scott, L; Jane: to pension (see bn 11 

Sterns, ames: to increase pension (see Muri H. R. 92048 

W Sylvester : to increase pension (see bill M. R. 50039), 


Howard: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21594), 


AR ae 


09 
Young. 
Remarks t by. 
National oprobibition (Appendix, 38). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
STONE, 88 235 P report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
STONE, 1 355 relief of contributors to ransom fund of (see bill 
STONE, HENRY B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17454, 19545*). 
STONE, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7074). 
STONE, MARY M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18681, 21037*). 
STONE, WILBER F., 1688). of Sie 755 Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 
866; H. Doc. 2836. 
STONE, WILLIAM J. (a Senator ony 3 
Attended, 1. 
‘Appointed on committee to wait on President, 5505. 
Credentials presented, 2. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Diplomatic and consular ap d bill: Chinese residents 
of United States going to China, 4089. 
ES 5 und judicial 4168, 
Merchant marine: bill (S. 6856) for Government ownership of, 


avy a Seil approp bill, 4711. 
Sun — civil appropriation bill: subtreasury building at St. Louis, 


40 

Bills M Joint S oleas introduced b 
Brewer, Thomas: to increase pension see bill S. wr 2027. 
Buffalo River Zine Mining Co.: for relief (see bill b5), 834. 
Carney, Rachel W.: to increase pension (see bill S. T078), 635. 
Enloe, James: to increase foem (see Dil S 8, 1073), 635. 
Holden, Walter E.: for relief (see bill S. ae 6 542. 
Lieber, "Joseph: to ‘pension (see bill S. 7294), 
MeGloughlin, Alie: to Increase pension (See bill 8. 7076), 635. 
A William II.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7295), 


appropriation bill, 


urchase and o; "A of merchant ves- 
see bill 8. 6856), 


see Wü 8. 7139 
to increase pension (see bill S. 


Merchant marine: for 
sels by Government 
Raphile, Joseph: to increase pension 


RénnoN, Bade x A.: 707 N. 635. 


Saget, : to appoint on retired list of Army (see bill 
11280 2305. 

Stanton enrietta C.: to pension (see bill S. 7591), 3380. 

Stone, John: 


to increase pension (see bill s yates 635. 
'Turton, Mabel: to geom (see bill S. 7429), 2303. 
Motions and resolutions, » red by 
djourn : to, 176, 146, "$011, 5414. 
Aeronautics! to rint ‘memorials ftom committee of Board of 
pegents of Smithsonian Institution relating to (S. Doc. 797), 


2 
9 to print correspondence relative to (S. Doc. 716), 


Executive session: for, 54, 97, 139, 175, 256, 266, 351, 927, 2888. 
1063, 1126, 1257, 1405, 1513, 1507, 1706, 1948., 2229, 
2958, 3647, 3738, 3794, 4206, 4554, 4680, 4844, 

jen ge 5195. ted 

ons and papers presen 

Citizens and individuals, a, 33 4253. 

State „„ 3229, 

Remarks by, on 
Agricul ö Dry-Farming C 
cultural appropriation — rig ‘arming Congress, 4519. 
Afleced use of Mexican funds, B 4. 26, 94. ^ d 

American seamen, 4817. 

Army promotions, 5413. 

Arrest of absent Senators, 2403. 

Attendance of absent M 2226, 2444, 2033, 2934. 

Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 298. 

District of Columbia appropriation “pill, 1561, 1566. 

District of Columbia pro ibition, 1621, 1622, 1623. 

Federal Reserve System, 5245. 

Sover TES ant marine, 906, 2226, 2444, 3307, 3375- 


306. 
MX vA of Democratic S 2943, 2944, 2945, 2946, 


coastwise sh 
m dO 263, 


ipping, 400! 
204, Js, $42, 348, 344, 348, 350, 384, 391, 


Import duties UA at Vera Cruz, 1285, 1280, 1492. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 4 appropriation bill—clerical 
force of State D Department, 4169. 
rent of building for State Mt 4170. 
Lillard, E. W.: death of, 4009. 
Mexican situation, 10572 1059. 
National advisory board for aeronautics, 2831. 
Navy appropriation . board, 4605, 4619, 4622, 4623. 
Order of business, 203. 
Piotrowski, N. L.: letter from, 1326. 
Point of order, 2516, 2511. 
Preservation of neutrality, 5335. 
Rules of Senate—unlimited debate. 3630, 3736. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat : editorial from, 2444, 2448. 
Secretary of Commerce: address of, 3998, 3999; 4000. 
Seizure of neutral vessels, 1487. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


9 
Remarks by, o 
Shipment. e naval stores abroad, 1015, 1010. 
Ships of belligerent S purchase ‘of, 294 
Suspension of rules, 
Trade in Argentina, 3505. 4000. 
2 970. PERA „appropriation bill—transportation of Army, 
T 
War materials to 1 nations, 166, 202. 
Reports made by, from 
ommittee on Corporations Organized in District of STEAT 
en of learning and benevolent societies (bill 8 . 8431), 


Committee on Finance 
Mixed flour (Rept. 062), 5172. 
Special tax on chemists and vintners (Rept. 1035), 4555. 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: amend- 
ments to, 3929. 
A financial convention (S. J. Res. 228; Rept. 920), 


194 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


STONE, WILLIAM P., increase pension (see bills S. 6081, 6980*). 
STONEBURG, MARTHA, pension (see bill H. R. 21434). 
STONER O MATTIN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18018, 


STONER, T. J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19517). 

STOOPS, ROSE V., increase pension (see bills S. 4050, 7402*). 
STOP-WATCH SYSTEM. See TAYLOR SYSTEM OF SHOP MANAGEMENT, 
STOREKEEPER-GAUGERS. See INTERNAL-REVENUE OFFICERS. 
STORMS, JOHN, papers withdrawn in House, 4164. . 
i er rea FRANKLIN, increase pension (see bills S. 6800, 


STOUT, HARRIET E., pension (see bill H. R. 20629). 
STOUT, JOHN S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17602, 21037*). 


STOUT, TOM (a Representative from Montana). 
Attended, 1 
Leave of A Ow gans to, 2079, 
Amendments offered 
Indian appropriat A. "pn, 1000, 1002. 
Bills and n resolutions introduced by 
Crow Indian Reservation; to appoint commission to negotiate 
with Crow Indians for cession of certain lands on (see bill 
H. R. 21509), 4165. 
MW Mont.: to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21488), 


TT. 
Montana: to validate title to certain town sites in State of (see 
bill H. R. 20498), 899. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 5496. 
State 3 3980, 4165. 
Remarks by, o 
Flathead. Indian Reservation reclamation project. 20. 
Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, 2795, N06. 2797, 2798, 


2799. 2800. 
Great Northern Railway Co. right of way, 3821. 
000, 1001, 


Indian appropriation bill, 1 1: 
Validation o: . ‘entries, 4549, 4550, 5189. 
Reports made by, fro 
"ommittee on Kha Publie Lands: 
Glacier National Park (Rept. 1432), 4445. 
Great Northern Raílway y dent. 1292), 1813. 
Spotts, Charles A. (Rept. 1343), 2927. 
Validation of homestead entries (Rept. 1336), 25. 
8 title to certain town sites in State of Sakon (Rept. 


Votes oe up e YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


STRAKA, ELIZABETH, pension (see bills S. 7661; H. R. 20608). 
N report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 671), 


STRASBURG, FREDERICK, increase pension (see bills H. R. 870, 
19545"). 


e increase pension (see bills H. R. 6874, 
STRASSLER, LOUISE, Increase pension (see bills H. R. 18611, 21037*). 
STRATTON, ELLEN J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21528). 

nee hr rdg E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


STRAUSS, MORRIS, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
822), 2835. 


STREET, H. E., relief (sce bill H. R. 21598). 

STREETS, AARON, increase peasion (sce bill H. R. 20553). 
STRICKLER, JAMES P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21011). 
STRIKES. See LABOR, 


pst nthe Per high hen B. (a Representative from Illinois), 
emarks 
Nations prohibition n 58). 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY 


si lean TURN donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 

o"). 

STHONG, SS EN E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17802, 

545*). 

n CLARK, place on retired list of Army (see bill H. R. 

STROUD, ROBERT L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20503). 

STRUBLE, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8825, 
19545*). 

STUARD, MARY M., increase pension (see bill S. 6949). 


STUART, CHARLES B., address on subject of the recall of judges 
delivered by (Appendix, 19). 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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STUCK, CHARLES L., increase pension (see bills S. 6666, 6980*), 
STUKEY, WILLIAM E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21198). 
STUMP, JEREMIAH, pension (see bill S. 7025). 

STURGEON, RICHARDSON B., pension (see bill S. 6766). 

SUAREZ, 10, extend tnanks of Congress to (see S. J. Res. 


SUBMARINE MINES, remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
purchase of, 4432. 


SUBMARINE VESSELS. See Navy. 
SUBSIDIES. See VESSELS. 
SUBTREASURIES, amendment in Senate making appropnaton for 
commencement of construction of subtreasury ding at St. 
Louis, Mo., 4089. 
SUDBROCK, KATHARINA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20111). 
SUDDUTH, A. W., relief (see bill H. R. 12075*). 
SUDDUTH, FLORA E. CAMPBELL, referring claim to Court of Claims 
(see H. Res. 591°). 
SUFFRAGE. See WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
SUGAR, interview of Whit P. Martin, Member pect from Louisiana, 
‘relative to the sugar industry (Appendix, 6 
Repat in 4428. 54 and correspondence relative to the beet-sugar 
ndustry, 
6780 in House tirs to the Sugar Trust (Appendix, 719, 


SUITS. See Counts or UNITED STATES. 

SULLIVAN, AMANDA, pension (see bills H. R. 19848, 21037*). 
SULLIVAN, JAMES M., mentioned, 4134. 

SULLIVAN, JOHN H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21217). 
SULLIVAN, JOHN W., increase pension (see bills S. 5856, 7402*). 


SULLYS HILL NATIONAL PARK, N. DAK., amendment in Senate 
making appropriation for improvement of game preserye In, 


Letters of Secretary of Agriculture relative to improvement of, 
9 . 


SUMMER- RESIDENCE HOMESTEADS. Sce PUBLIC LANDS. 


SUMMIT HILL, PA., donate condemned cannon to soldiers’ monument 
at (see bill S, 5495*). 
SUMNERS, HATTON W. (a Representatire from Texas), 

Attended, 11. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural 9 bill, 2509. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens ano individuals, 3981. 

Remarks by, o 
le bret 1055 bill, 2172- 
Death on the seas 8. 1075. 
Farm- produce exchange 3909. 
Immigration—Belgian immigrants, 1149. 
Rural credits, 2172, 2173, 
Standard barrel for Ud 1080, 1082. 
Woman „ HI 

3 made by, fro 
ommittee on Pabiic Buildings and Grounds : 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., public building (Rept. 
Superior, nei public. building (Rept. 1378), 

Votes of. See YEA- AND-NAY VOTES. 


abad dr CIVIL EXPENSES, 5 bill making appropriation for 


bill H. R. 2131 
Debate te in House on Bin H. R. 21318, 3155-3210, 3412-3444, 
8448-3481, 3483-3516, 8579-3616, 3656-8692, 3740-3758. 
Debate in Senate on bill H. R. 21318, 4188-4203. 
SUPERANNUATION, See CIVIL SERVICE, 
SUPERB 903 10 97527 76 of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 
4, 76. 
SUPERIOR, NEBR., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 2471*). 
SUPERVISING ARCHITECT OF THE TREASURY, circular relative to 
public-building construction issued by, 3423. 
SUPINGER, JACOB, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19861). 
SUPREME LODGE OF THE WORLD, . ORDER OF MOOSE, in- 
e (see bill H. R. 202 
SURGIC AL INSTRUMENTS, repeal duties on (see bill H. R. 20326). 


2174. 


1399), 3092. 
3481. 


SURVEYORS GENERAL, amendment in Senate making appropriation 1 


for clerks in oflice of surveyor general of Arizona, 1330, 
Amendment in Senate to increase appropriation for clerks in 
office of surveyor general of Wyoming, 624. 
Estimate of deficiency B 1 riation for office of surveyor 
general of Alaska ( . 1368), 290. 
Remarks in House ae "to appropriations for salaries and 
contingent expenses of offices o 
R GEORGE (a Senator from Utah). 
Appointed on special committee on ship-purchase investigation, 
Appointed to read Washington's Farewell Address, 3620. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Absent Senators: order to compel attendance of, 3281. 
Indian appropriation bill, 5086. 
Legislative, executive, and nr appropriation bill: assay 
office at Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 415 
Bankruptcy: providing for appeals in (see gu R. 108 635. 
Hagenbucher, Louis: to pension (see bill S. 6699), 5. 
Peut and pa and tna presented by, from 
tizens individuals, 3546. 


on b. 
9 of orai 3276, 3277, 3278, 3281. 
Additional judge in Georgia, 4682. 
Attendance of set Senators, 2934. 
Caucus rule, 3 
Deficiency 8 8 E Legislature, 5093. 
District of Columbia half-and-half system, 1340, 1341, 1389, 1390. 
District of Columbia prohibition, 1622. 


seh Fp —— 
Remarks by, 


Generar. legislation a ope ropa on bills, 1738, 1739, 1740. 


Government merch 1821, 1828, 1829, 1929 1930, 
iud 1940, 2005, 22135 2234, 2452, 2458, 2454, 2455 2621- 


Immigration,” 217, a 749, 805, S06. 


Indian a polygamy. 808, bill, 5086, 

Judicial ode amendments, 1544, 52515. 1546. 

Legislative, executive, mue dicial » Me en bill assay 
office at Salt Lake eny, E u : 

Manifests of vessels, 1097. 17 

Prohibition, 1739, 1740, 

Radium-bearing ores (Aj Mod. 184). 

Rules of Senate—compelling "ALME of Senators, 3319. 

limitation of debate, 3855, 3856. 

kit American and Central American countries, 1822, 1823, 


Votes ae Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES; 


Sa HE HOWARD (a Representative from West Virginia). 
tten 
Bills and joint “resolutions introduced by 
Arthur, Henry: to increase pension (see bill II * resi 617. 
Buzzerd, S. S.: for relief (see bill H. R. 202171 
Cheuvront, William M.: for relic (see bill H. It. 21344 3154. 
Connoly TOn to remove charge of desertion (see bii II. R. 
‘ ^ 127 

Crum, Anderson: to pension (see bill H. R. 20728), 1277 
Dovener, Margaret J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


iori qu Andrew: 

Me John W.: 

Morphy John: 
0144), 330, 


Smith. Mary G.: 
Stevens, a oseph : 


20811), 
20834), 
20209), 
to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. Xt 1380. 
to pension (see bill H. R. 20729), 1277. 
Wheat, Alonzo E.: reinstate in Philippine Scouts (see bill 
H. R. 20270), 486 

Winans, Lulu E.: to penslon (see m H. n. 20730), 1277. 
Pctitions and papers presented by, fro 

Citizens nnd individuals, 488, 620. 1279, 1381, 1480. 

Rocleties ana associations, 432, 188. 


Remarks by, o 
charges against, 3447, 3148. 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
to increase pension (see bil H. R. 


Dayton, Aston G.: 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. J 
SUTTERFIELD, FRANK, pension (see bills S. 6544, 69814). 
SUWANEE RIVER, allow W. W. Cummer Sons Co. to bridge (see bills 
S. 1555*; H. R. 21315*). 
SWALLOW, THOMAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20016). 
SWAMP LANDS. See PUBLIC LANDS. 
SWAN, ELMINA, pension (see bills S. 6193, 6980*), 
SWAN, GILES, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19913). 
SWAN, JAMES, increase pension (see bills II. R. 20836, 
SWAN, JAMES L., pension (see bill S. 7432). 
SWAN CREEK. Sce TOLEDO, OHIO. 
SWANEY, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20946). 
SWANSON, CLAUDE A. (a Senator from Virginia). 
ttended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 1843, 4393. i: ha nore 
Cailed to the chair, AN 489, 620, 
Amendments offered 
Deticlency sc eL Ie i bill—Navy Yearbook, 5096. 
Bills and or resolutions introduced by 
William Henry: to inereane pension (see bil S. 7479), 


24 
Blanks, Viney: to pooner (see bill S. 7480), 247 
Claims: to amend loyalty requirement in 8 ta 15 S. 7132), 902. 
Cox. James D.: to pension (see bill 8. ae 1542 
Faidley, William M.: to pension (oe VS 7282), 1542. 
Morrison, James: 1 (see bill 7280), 542. 
Russell, James B.: osion (see bill Ps. 128 J. 1542 
Motions and resolutions 5 ered by 
Committee on Public Building s and Grounds: 
before (see 8. Res. 529, 547), 2851. 2929. 
Petitions and papers presented by 1 65 
Societies and associations, $6, 032. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricuitural appropriation bill, 4568. 
b strict of Columbia appropriation b bill, 1756, 1757. 
convict labor, 
Government merchant Mine di Mn of House amendments, 


Motion to adjourn, 2400, 2401, 2402. 

Navy appropriation bil, 4600, 4601, 4602, 4603, 4604, 4605, 
4606, 4607, 4610, 4611, 4612, 4613, 4694, 4699, 4700, 

4701, 4702, 4709, 4710, „4441, 4712, 4713, 4716, 5232, 

5233, 5234, 5236, 5237, 

plucking board, 4613, 4014. 24018, 4620, 4621, 4622, 4625, 


Post Office appropriation bill, 290 4405, 4111. 
rural mail carriers, 444 
village umag service, 4466, 4467. 
Presence of quorum, 2400. 

Revision of the en 2987, 2988. 

Speech of President, 1692. 

Suspension of rules, 1507, 1508, 1509, 1510, 1511. 
"Comi made by, from 

'ommittee of conferenc 

Austin, Joseph Ellot „un H. sr ds 
Honolulu, Hawall, public bidige (bill 8. 5395), 48 4839 
d uppropriation bil (bil H. R. 20975; S. Doc 


Comalites on Naval 1 irs 
Evans, Frank E. Rept. 1 orb Se 
Navy W bill (bill R. 200 753 Rept. 1021), 1265. 


210370). 


5293. 


to allow hearings 


. 966), 5137, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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N 


. made by . from 
ommittee on ee Buildings and Groun 


RPM A public building rd "n. 11694), 5353. 
Cohoes, abid building (bill H. R. 21184), 5343. 
Garden aie 


ans., public bilding (Rept. um 


Votes. cf. 
SWART, WILLIAM X., 18 (see "Mills 8. 4519, 6981*). 
BAR BELLA E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19603, 


SWEENEY, CATHERINE, pension (see bill H. R. 20056). 
SWEENEY, MARTHA F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21314). 
sachin a P., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 17571*, 20021, 


SWETT, FRED G., digest of report of United States commission to In- 

vestigate rural credits in Europe prepared by (Appendix, 408). 
SWETT, WALTER E., increase pension (see bills II. R. 16401, 20643*). 
SWIFT, ANN E., pension (see bills H. R. 19536, 19545*). 
SWIFT, CHESTER D., relief (see bill S. 1880*). 
SWIFT, MARCIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19691, 20562*). 
SWIFT-LIBBY, JOANN P., increase pension (see bill S. 7571). 
SWIMM, d erg E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 

T), 4 
SWISHER. ALEXANDER, increase pension (see bil H. R. 20739). 
SWISHER, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill S. 6948). 
SWITZER, ROBERT M. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 10. 


Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 
coc ue Hamilton: to increase pension (see Lill H. 


R. 19715), 
Bennett, Sarah A.: to pension (see bil! H. R. CR 19. 
— to increase pnus (see bill H. R. 20027), 
Cassels, Cyrus Cra to pension (see bill H. R. 512010. 431. 
Darling, D. H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19710). 
Earl, Jesse P.: to increase ension (see bill H. R. 10114), 19. 
Essex, Margaret J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20234), 431. 


Finley, James: to ‘Increase pension (see bill H. "S 2 79. 
Furrier, Jennie: to pension (see bill R. Me * 

Goff, Sélomon: to increase pension (see bill EF 19029), 42. 
Hiser, John A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20928 8), 1 

Hunter, Wiliam: to increase pension (see bill H. R. inn. 79. 
Keeler, Alice V.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19712), 79. 

Lawson, Robert H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19709). 
W George: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 719028), 
McElhaney, Samuel O.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20232) or 
Miller, Clinton: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 19719), 7 


Misner, Rachel: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20233), 431. 
Morgan, Charles R.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19708), 78. 
I oy) E ELA act increasing pensions of widows (see bill 
Pierpoint, John; to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19720), 79. 
Rundy, Henry : to increase pension (see bil H. db ansa 19. 
Stewart, Bertha J.: to pension (see bili me n. 2 431. 
Theis, Rufus A. : to pension (see biil os 
Warner, Ida M.: to pension (see bill H at 1971 

Petitions and papers ota by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 839. 

Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message. 3034. 

Ohio River improvement, 1580, E 51651, 1880. 
Pension Rppo) riation bill, 4021, 
River and or a ropriation bill 21707 1715, 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


SWITZERLAND, pre relating to national defense system of (S. Doc. 
* SYCKS, LEWIS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20390). 
OHER AUS donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


SYLVESTER, SANFORD B., Increase pension (see bills S. 6417, 7213*). 
SYMONDS, HARRY J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19588). 
TABER, ROBERT E., increase pension (see bil H. R. 20683). 
TACKETT, JAMES M., increase pension (see bills S. 6352, 7213*). 


TACOMA, WASH., erect pug for immigration stntion at (see bills 
H. R. 19741, 19974). 


TAFT, WILLIAM H., address delivered at Morristown, N. J., relative 
to relations of United States toward the belligerent nations of 
Pores (Appendix, 594). 
Presidential veto message on subject of immigration, 3064. 


fim bar yes SOONER (a Representative from Kansas), 
tend 
Soren BS conferce, 4610. 
Bills * joint resolutions introduced by 
Abbo ia Sherman L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21196), 


Balls, John W.: to increase pension (see bill II. R. 20312), 617. 
Batsford, Henry W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21197), 


Brewer, John C.: t sion (see bill H. R. ouk 2365. 
Bright, Adam D.: 5 ncrease pension (see bill H. 1 50321]. 617. 
Mm bell, George: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20835 5 


i 
Cash, Fernando C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20313), 


Cole, Daniel R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20314), 617. 

Lautzenheiser, Susan A.: to penalo ee bill H. R. 509382 617. 

Lukens, Frank D.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21473), 3924. 

a is ele liam L.: to increase pension (see "wil H. R 
$ . 


TAGGART—Continued. 
Bills_and joint resolutions introduced by 
McMains, Andrew: to increase pension (see bin H. R. 20315), 


Moore, Ely, Pau 3 onn aon, and John W. Whitfield: to settle 
accounts of (see H. J. 397), 1008. 
eR un Benjamin F.: to pores pension (see bill H. R. TEN 


6 
Stukey, Wiliam E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21198), 


5. 
White, Mary : to pension (sce bill H. R. 20590), 1008. 
to ques (see bill H. R. 21195), 2365. 
Remarks by, o 
Glick, 588 Washington: statue of, 3050, 
Kansas legislative resolution, 4149. 
Navy 5 bill— national defense, 2725, 2726, 
Perso statement, 757. 
Post Office appropriation bill—salaries of postmasters, 
Wells, Charles V.: 3 of, 3524. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
TAHENY, DOMMICE, relief (see bill S. 1058*). 
TAHOMA (revenue cutter) reimburse officers and enlisted men of 
Revenue-Cutter Service and Fublic Health Service for losses 
on account of wreck of (see bill H. It. 19090. 
TAINTER, AUSTIN G., relief (see bill H. R. 17964*). 
TALBOT, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19077, 210237*). 
TALBOTT, J. FRED. C. (a Representative from Maryland). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed conferee, 4164, 4869, 5208. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 137. * 
Leave of absence granted to, 1733. 
Amendments offered by, t 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1658. 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 
MeConn, Charles B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 197 23), 79. 
Ramsey, Mary H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19722), 79. 


Remarks by. on 
Curtis Bay channel improvement, 1659. 


Reporte made by, from 
— P "Disposition of Useless Papers in Executive Depart- 
men 
Department of Commerce Ma 3 a bg 
Department of Labor hebi 469 37 85 
Treasury Department Rept. 1486), 225. 


Votes of. See IRA AN D- NAx VOTES. 


TALCOTT, CHARLES A. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Edible alimentary pastes: to prevent M oanüfacture; sale, or trans- 
portation of those containing artificial coloring matter (sce 
li H. R. 20816), 1484. 
Koehl, Jennie W.: to pension (see bill H. R. 213856), 3211 
Military Ac wg ine) to Sms number of Corps of Cadets at (see 


Roberts, et to DE (sce bill H. R. 1 ik 
Swan, James: to increase gs (see bill H. R. 208360, 1485. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1486 1736, 2082, 2433. 2454, 3838. 
Societies and associations, 1486, 1736, 2082, 3617, 3838. 
Remarks by, o 
Aids to Hevigation—Tighthouss Service, 2427. 
Death on the high seas, 1067. 
National probe oe MOn, 524. 
aig rt made 
ommittee on Id and Foreign Comm 
Aids to navigation in Lighthouse Service (Rent. 1213), 102. 
Delaware River bridge (Rept. 1271), 1379, 
Votes of. See Yes-AND-NAy VOTES. 


nene, WILLIAM G., increase pension (see bills S. 6848, 


TALLADEGA, ALA., donate condemned cannon to Daughters of Ameri- 
can Revolution of (see bill S. 5495*). 


TALLAHA EN, FI. A., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 


TALLY, SARAH E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17091, 
TANNER, ELEANOR, pension (see bill H. R. 20886). 
TARBOX, ADELAIDE M., increase pension (see bill S. 7719). 
TARIFF. See IMPORT DUTIES. 


TARIFF BOARD, create (see bilis S. 7123, 7190; H. R. 20342, 20346), 
Remarks House concerning appointment of, 2189. 
Resolutions for bil to create (see H. Res. 688, 689, 690, 700). 


TARIFF COMMISSION, create (see bills H. R. 21403; H. J. Res. 419). 


PAIRE EM report of Ceart of Claims on claim of Daptist 
reh at (S. Doc, 632),1€ - 


TATUM, Merken B., pension (see bilis H. R. 14145, 21089*), 
TAVENNER, CLYDE H. (a Representative frsw Illinois), 
Attended, 10. 


Amendments offered by, 
Any appropriation in, 2134 
appropriation bill, 3146. 
Bills rand joi joint resolutions introduce ty 
Adair, Elizabeth: to pension (see biù H. R. 20290). £u 
Atcheson, Joseph: to increase pension (see bill II. 20101), 


737. 
Hass, Martha K.: to increase penm6& fsec bil II. R. 19801), 


21031*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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TAVENNER—Continued 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hunter, James S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. Menus 


124. 
Hutchins, 3 to pension (see ni H. R. ELLE: 
Lyles, Lottie: 98 (see bill H. R. 20. 
Norris, Laura Fer increase pension (see ain " R. 19800), 124. 
Norris, William H.: to increase Mugs (see bill H. R. 20212 yz 


486. 
O'Neil, John: to pension (see bill H. 20968), 


Orr, William: to increase pension (see bin H. R. 90961), 784. 
ag 9897257 SS enlarge public building at (see bil H. R. 


Roney, Teudore M : to pension (see bill H. R. 20185), 380. 
Russell, Elvira: to pension (see bill H. R. uis 124. 


Russell, Mary Gertrude: to pension (see bill H. 20494), 83! 
Smith, W. : to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 119802). S 
Stephenson, William H.: to increase pension (see bil H. 
Stoneburg, Martha: to pension (see bill H. R. 21434), 3692. 
Wilsey, usan A.: 


nsion (see bill H. R. 20929), 1597. 
Moons and resoiutions qd e 


embers of Congress: providing. for payment of clerks to de- 
pete — (see H. Hes. x "VE zs 
ons and papers presentcd by m 
Citizens and individuais, 25. 
Societics en associations, 125, 381. 
Remarks by, o 
Army appropriation bill, 2034, 
Army and Navy expenditures—war trust, 4030. 
Taylor system of shop management, 8148, 3149. 
aporis made by, from 
mmittee on Y printing : 
Glick, George Washington: resolution to prat proceedings upon 
acceptance of statue of (Rept. 1485), 5186. 
oa APT cone Republic: resolution to pese journal of (Rept. 
51 
Publications : anii zm to discontinue printing of specified 
(Rept. 1484), 5 
Votes of. See Pen Nax YOTES. 


TAWAS, MICH., transferring jurisdiction over portion of lighthouse 
reservation at (see bill S. 6780“). 
Letter of Secretary of Commerce transmitting an item of le ad 
tion for transferring 3 over portion of ligh 
reservation at (H. Doc, 1206), 39. 


TAXATION. See also Import Duties; INCOME Tax; INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE LAWS AND TAXES; WAR Tax. 
List showing rates of taxation on real estate in certain cities 
based on full value, 1123. 


TAYLOR, ALEXANDER H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20589), 


TAYLOR, B. I. (e Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appointed on funeral 5 11, 137. 
Leave of absence granted to, 

Bills and joint resolutions 9 by 

Garagano, R.: to adjudicate claim of (see bill H. R. 21352), 3211. 
2 duties : à. Aes Ur em certain claims for refund of (see 
Peru John Howard: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 20885), 


Rowiand, John 7 — to pension i bill H. R, 20837), 1485. 
Petitions and pa presented by, from 
itizens an individuals. 522 
Votes of. See Teena tay VOTES. 


TAYLOR, EDWARD T. (a Representative from Colorado). 

Attended, 10. 

Amendments offered by, 
Sundry civil "vio S IN bil, 3741. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Babb, Franklin L.: to pension (su. pin H. R. 19897), 163. 
Budd, Hannah M., to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20236), 431. 
Coulter, Samuel L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19899), 


Goldsby, John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20145), 330. 

Grand Junction, were Sa 3 of water supply of city of 
(see bil] H. R. 21608), 5495. 

Jones, Julia: to one (see bill H. R. 20468), 784. 

Mesa Verde National Park: to authorize use of revenues In man- 
agement of (see bill H. R. 21303), 

Perry, Arthur L.: to pena (see bill H. R. 20495 5). 839. 

Shippee, James H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19898), 


1 
Stock ralsing homesteads: to provide for (see bill H. R. 21616), 


(Appendix 417. 
(Appendix 856. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1381, 3081. 

Remarks by, 
Central Pacifle Berong Un ant ong in Nevada, 5478. 
Enlarged homestead, 4 
Grand Junction, Colo., atte building, 929, 930, 946, 1773, 1774. 
Mining experiment and mine saiotan 88. 178 (Ap ix, 496). 
Roey.: Mountain National Park, 1788, 1789-1791 1804, 1806, 


T 
. Sundry civil appropriation bill—reclamation aia, 8672, 3673. 
Woman suffrage, 1428. 
Reports made by, from 
Commi ittee on the Public Lands : 
Extension of time to entrymen (Rept. 1464), 4888. 
Grand Junction, Colo., water supply (Rept. 1308), 2162. 
BMC entrymen under reclamation projects (Rept. 1345), 


Nevadaville, Colo., water supply der "a $509): 2102. 
Pike National Forest lands { “if 
Rocky Mountain National Park ( Rept. 42155 1484. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
TAYLOR, GARDNER B.. Increase pension (see bill S. 7273). 


TAYLOR, GEORGE M., increase pension (see bills S. 6220, 7402*). 


FEES n dnt he W. (a Representative from Alabama). 


5053. 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 


Leave of absence granted t 


Kessler, Gertrude S.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21087). 1998. 
Moore, Rittenhouse : tor relief (see bill H. R. 21327), 3079. 
tor relief (see bill H. R. 21375), 3446. 
Remarks by, o 
Army engineers, 1715. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 2775. 
River aud, harbor appropriation bil, 1711, due 1713, 1714, 


Muscle Shoals improvement, 1868. 1 
11275 15 9 improvement, 1862.9 1867, 1868, 1809, 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


TAYLOR, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20912). 
TAYLOR, GEORGIA ANN, increase pension (see bills S. 6124, 6980*). 
eee POLAR report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 704), 


TAYLOR, JACOB, increase pension (see bill S. 7200). 
TAYLOR, JAMES A. ag of Court of Claims on claim of estate of 
(S. Doc. 934), 2835. 


TAYLOR, JOHN M., increase ee (see bill S. 7461). 
TAYLOR, JOHN W., increase see bills H. R. 15980. 
Report of Court of Cl aim of (S. Doc. 835), 
TAYLOR, MARIA A., pension yen unn H. R. 20170). 
TAYLOR, MARY L., increase pension (see bills S. 7506, 7598*). 


TAYLOR, MAUDE, crar of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1498), 1734) 


TAYLOR, SAMUEL M. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 10. 
Amendments offered by, to 
River and harbor ee riation bill, 1849. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill, 57. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hey 165) $557 for relief of legal representatives of (see bill H. R. 


Reamey, B. dcr relle (see bill H. R. 21461), 3837. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Morris, George W.: to withdraw his papers, 834. 
Remarks by, o 
Arkansas River im do os gne 1849. 
Fordyce, Ark., post-office ne 3207. 
as aoka made by, from 
ommittee on the Public Lands 
Arkansas Masonic Grand (ee 4 $5 pt. 2), 4444. 
Richardson, George (Rept. 1262), 1 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES. 


TAYLOR, WALLACE M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20385). 
TAYLOR, WESLEY A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20943). 
TAYLOR, WILHELMINA, pension (see bill H. R. 20787). 
TAYLOR, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bills S. 6996, 7509*). 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bills S. 7010; H. R. 
19473, 20562*). 


TAYLOR, WINFIELD S., increase pension (see bills S. 6845, 7509*), 


TAYLOR DITE OF SHOP MANAGEMENT, letter of 8 
War transmitting protest of Associated Employers of 
souri against the prohibition of the stop-watch system in Gov- 
ernment establishments, 4909. 
Letter of N. P. Alifas relative to, 3147. 
Remarks in House and correspondence on subject of Gippentiz: 


Rooks in Senate and correspondence on subject of, 4343, 5234. 
TAYLORS BAYOU, TEX., amendment in Senate for survey of, 2657. 
TEAMSTERS. See ARMY TEAMSTERS. . 

TEATER, LISANDER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10485, 20562*). 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE, article reativa 5 suppression of 
the liquor traffic in Russia appearing in 


TEDERBAUM, GEORGE, papers withdrawn in . 4164. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES, address delivered Eron ë 
Gordon on subject of Government ownership of, 15 
Bill for Government ownership of (see bill H. oe 20471). 
Remarks in House and statistics on subject of postalization of 
the telephone, 671-713. (Appendix, 847.) 


TELEPHONES. See TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 

TELEPOST, report of investigation of (S. Doc. 983), 5147. 

TEMPE, ARIZ., sell certain land to town of (see bili H. R. 11253*), 
TEMPLE, ELLA V., increase pension (see bills H. R. 14779, 20643). 


TEMPLE, HENRY W. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Amon, Nathaniel: to pension (see pul H. R. 
Midiand, Pa.: to erect publie building at (see bill H 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
patena and individuals, 1533. 

z 888 merchant marine, 3900. 3901. 
International maritime law, 3185-3189. 
Naón, Rómulo S.: address by, 3148. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


TEMPLE, MARY E., pension (see bill H. R. 20249). 


Sarge NITES E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15234, 
5 . 


21031*). 
2835. 


TA T0. 
R. 21349), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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TEN Ly eI Read G. (a Representative from New York). 
Speech n petora, National Rivers and Harbors Congress, by (Ap- 


Appointed ed on funeral committee, s 137. 
Bills 24d. Jefes resolutions introduced b 
Adams Island, N. Y.: for survey estimate of cost of removing 
(see bill H.'R. 194 
1 2 ee “cost of public building at (see bill 
Gallup, James U. V toin pension (see bill H. R. 19805), 124. 
Haskell, Walter V.: to pension deu bill H. R. 20732), 127 
Hudson River, N. Y.: survey and estimate 12 cost ot a 


for 
deep-water channel in (see bill H. R. 5 55 5 
or Bab Emil B.: 


). 
Take Chámplata : to Ain the narrows of (see bill H. R. 


Lavariere, Louis E io p (see bill H. R. nun 431. 
W Peter 8 nerease penslon ch bill H. R. 19807), 


Martin, William E.: to pension (see bill H. 20238), 431. 

Raleigh. Ade to pension (see bill II. R. 21830). 4242, 

Vosbu elia : to pension (see bill H. R. 1 4), 124. 

Watervliet, N. Y.: to erect public building at ui bill H. R. 
20692, 1271. 


bil IE Ro od and ase) Bria of Broadway in city of (see 
renee and pa by, from 
Citize 3531. 


ns and Pina iduals 2 
och by, 0 
Cohoes, x Yos 8 building, 5183, 5184. 
Reports made by, fro 
ommittee on the Libra 
Glick, eure Wi Washiagton—statue (Rept. 1337), 2738. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY V 
TENNESSEE, establish national 8 and construct post roads in 
(see bill S. 6384*). 
Joint resolution to amend joint e for adjustment of 
certain claims against (see S. J. Res, 65%). 
Memorial of legislature favoring a national highway fund, 2982. 
Memorial of legislature Faye to prevention of floods in Mis- 
sissippi River Valley, 4 


Tu RIVER, allow North Alabama Traction Co., to bridge 


bill H. 17168*). 
31897. 1 in House relative to appropriation for Improvement of, 


6. 1 
Beppe. of board of engineers on survey of Muscle Shoals of, 


TENNEY, ADA, pension (see bill 8. 7088). 
TENNILLE, GA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20032). 
TENNY, 3840 288. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


TERBUSH, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 1446, 20562*), 
TERRE ar ND» donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
. E . 


TERRE 84885) PA., donate condemned cannon to borough of (see bill 


TERRITORIES, admit to malls as second-class matter legislative jour- 
nals of (see bill S. 1701*). 
TERRY, FRANCES, pension (see bills 8. 5831, 6980*). 
TERRY, MORDICA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17090, 21037*). 
TERRY, WILLIE E., pension (see bill H. R. 19952). 
TERWILGER, CATHARINE, increase pension (see bills S. 5868, 6980*). 
TERNI WILLIAM H. increase pension (see bills S. 7398, 
499; H. R. 21039, 21 
TESTS or MATANUSKA COAL, report ef Secretary of Navy on, 5497. 
TETER, EDWARD E., increase pension (see bills S. 6370, 6980*). 
TEXARKANA, TEX., allow board of trade to bridge Red River (see bills 
. 1123* : H. R. 21578). 
TEXAS, 5 in Senate making appropriation to pay claims of, 


Article relative to forest policy for, referred, 2099. 
Bill for survey of natural oyster beds in waters along coast of 
(see bill S. 3362*), 
Bill to transfer Pecos County to the San a ere divison of the 
northern judicial district of (see bill H. 21235). 
Concurrent resolution to correct error in bi li (8. 3362) for sur- 
vey of oyster beds in (see S. Con. Res. 38° 
Excerpt from message of Gov. Ferguson to legislature of, 2268. 
(appendix, 194.) 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, remarks in House and correspondence on sub- 
ject of, 4753, 4918. 
THACHER, THOMAS C. (a Represcntative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 10, 
Leave of absence granted to, 3510. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Burkett, Charles W.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20930), 


1597. 
M establish life-saving station on (see bill 


Ca: 2 9 Mass. : 
pension (see bill H. R. os 249. 


20102), 
Kendali, Frank A. 
to . station on north 


Nantucket Island, des 
side of (see bill II. R. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20029), 


249. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals. 204 381, 2829, 3617. 
ear Yrs and associations, 125, 164, 250 203, 331. 432, 2740, 


Remake 15 on 
Imuisreuon, naro n 1134, 
Life-Saving Service, 1960. 
National prohibition, 557. 
Plymouth, Mass., public building, 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1082, 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 


Peterson, George C.: 


449. 


'1525. (Appendix, 70.) 


to increase pension — bill H. R. 


THAMES RIVER, CONN., amendment in Senate for survey of, 1542. 
THANKS OF CONGRESS, extend to certain former members of Isth- 


mian Canal Commission (see bill H. R. 16510*). 

. 1 tendering to Frederick A. Cock (see H. 

Joint resolution to extend to Domicio da Gama, Romulo S. Naon, 
and Eduardo Suarez (see S. J. Res. 191*). 

Joint resolution to convey to 5 —— Moore and others (see 
S. J. Res. 205*). 


THARP, HARRIET A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20621, 21037*). 
THATCHER, ABRAHAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20153). 
THAW, HARRY K., mentioned, 2757. 

THAYER, THERESA H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19637). 


THE DALLES-CELILO CANAL, 3 of an in celebra- 
tion of the opening of (see S. J. Res. 239; H. J. Res. 426*). 


THEDUNO eS). Bs increase . pension (see bills H. HR. 13988, 


THEIS, RUFUS A., pension (see bill H. R. 20230). 
R J., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 


» 


THOMAS, ANN E., Increase pension (see bill H. R. 18192, 21037*), 
THOMAS, CATHERINE J., papers withdrawn in House, 4164, 


THU CHARTES S. (a Senator from Colorado). 
tten 
Credentials presented, op 
Leave of 8 ears to, 383. 


Amendments offered b 
Cannon: bili (8. 61725) Mgr one 5195. 
to regulate, 261, 787. 


e ill (H. R. 6060 

Indian appropriation bill, 5082, 
agreement with ‘Confederated Bands of Ute Indians, 
Legislative, executive, and paca appropriation bill, 4183, 4184. 


1542. 


Navy appropriation bill 4712. 
Sundry civil ap ropriation bill, 4193. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Day, Victoria S.: to increase pension (see bill 8. "erii 202, 
Drew, Mary Jane: to increase pension (see bill 8. 75 ride 869. 


Ewing, Laura Belle: to pension (see bill S. 7443) 
Gausg ee James: to pension (see bill S. 7567), Hoss. 
referta Anna C.: to pension (see bill S, 7444), 
Las lanche Fi to pension (see bill S. 6950), 015 
Newbury. Anna E.: to pension (see bill S. 71 1157. 
Potter, Gilbert W.: to increase pension (see bill . 7568), 3088. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Executive session: for, 1628, 2824. 
Petitions and papers presented 1 by, from 
Citizens MM individuals, 38 
Remarks by, 
Agricu tural appropriation bill, Vadis — 5 
forest reserves, 4504, 4505, abst 4888. 
predatory animals, 4576, 4577 925785 4b79, 4582. 
timber from forest reserves, 4502 2. 4503 
Allen, Hunton: relief of, 4492. 
Army appropriation. bili—military and naval armament, 4267— 


stop-watch system, 4350, 4351. 
Army veterinary service. 5339. 
Australian ballot, 742. 
Book of Presidents, 2093. 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press: editorial from, 3618. 
Business o Congress, 1683. 
Colorado coal strike, 
Distric Y "Cola D 1 riation bill—Eastern Hi 
riet o olumbia appro 3E: — ern h School 
Sites, 1559, 1560, 1561, " 
hospital e ag 1862. 1883. 
Filibustering, 4094. 
Government merchant marine, 5 3093, 3094, 3095. 
Grand Junction, Colo., water sappy 
Immigration, 261, 283. 264, 344, 345, 346. 348, 786, 787, 843. 


a » appropriation bill, 4912, 4913, 4914, 4915, 4916, 4917, 


Legislation on appropriation bilis, 1506. 

Legisla - A TU Ms and judicial appropriation bill, 
T 4 

ou ol agriculture, 4116, 4117, 4120, 4167, 

designated employees of E 4180, '4181, 4183, 1184, 


4171, 


4185. 
Limitation of debate, 3787, 5303. 
Manifests of vessels, 1096, 1090. CN 1099. 
e 3 i, 400 Nox 2 

avy appropriation 2 
submarines, 4006, 46 Hi 699, 42000. 4701. 
New England manhood, 
Radium (Appendix, 936.4 85. 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 1841, 1842. 
Rules of Senate, 3792, 3793. 
caucus rule, 3733, 3734, 
8 üttendance of Senators, 3322, 3323, 3324. 
Sale of fur-seal iris 
AT 2m approp: ition bill-Rocky Mountain National Park, 


Watson, Archibald R.: article by, 2950. 
Reports made by 
Committee on Elna nance: 
Mod of duties on flax-preparatory machines (Rept. 1056), 


50 
Refund of war revenue taxes (Rept. 1055), 5060. 
Committee on the Public Lands 
Development of water DOWSE: (Rept. 898, e 
Grand Junction, Colo., water supply (Rept. 102 ), 4523. 
Homestead entrymen under amation projects (Rept. 1026), 


Pike National Forest lands (Rept. 1057), 5086. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


THOMAS, ED, pension (see bill H. R. 20853). 
The * indicates bills acted upon. 


See “ History of Bills.” 
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THOMAS PUSHA, increase pension (see bills S. 7475, 7598*; H. R. | THOMPSON, WILLIAM H.—Continued. 


19 
THOMAS, GEORGIANNA, increase pension (see bills S. 4684, 7598*). 
THOMAS, JOHN F., increase pension (see bills S. 6234, 7598*). 
THOMAS, L. V., relief (see bill H. R. 10172). 
THOMAS, ROBERT S., increase pension (see bills S. 6711, 7213*). 
THOMAS, RN Y., JR. (a Representative from Kentucky). 


Attended, 1 
popinted 5 4538 
inte an 42 resolutions introduced b 
Arnold, Clark: to increase cse rdi Malo bill m 131. 
Brown, C. M. : to rw pension (see bill H. 500 42. 
Bunch, Jennie S.: 9 pension (see bill H. R. 2041 57 8 
Cassaday, Stephen p: : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20406), 


Decker, Francis M.: for relief (see bill H. Lr ees 737. 


Dickey. Tabitha: for relief of estate (see bil 20408) T 
49885 A C.: to remove charge of ME CH i. 
0780 1 ‘John W. B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Jones, Samuel A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20735), 1277. 

Judd, John M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 1963 

Ro RA zi to increase pension (see bill II. ?n- 20401), 


Shive, 3 to pension (see bill H. R. 20523,, 900. 
. James M.: to increase pension (see bill 11. R. 21002), 


Vaughn, James: to increase pension (see bill H. R. ox 131. 
Wee Barbara J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20734), 


T. 
Westbrook, James, sr.: to remove charge of desertion (see bill 


Wilson, Ellas eth: to pension (see bill " R. 21001), 1735. 
Woosley, Joseph : ‘for rellef (see bill H. R. 20411), 191. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 


Rural mail service: opposing reorganization of (sce H. Res. 738), 


3924. 
Petitions and papers presented 
Citizens and individuals, 500! i” * 3764. 
leties and associations, 200, 489. 
Remarks . 
Mud Creek, Ky., survey, 1908. 
Rural mail’ service reorganization, 5462, 5463. 
Standard barrel for fruits, 1078, 1079, 1080, 1083, 10841. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


THOMAS, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill S. 7596). 


THOMAB, COUNTY, GA., place n. Valdosta division of southern dis- 
rict of Georgia (see bill H 21 
Bill to place in southwestern division of southern district of 
Georgia (see bill H. R. 21157). 


THOMASSON, 3 J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 4787, 
n e Secretary of War on survey of harbor 
. Doc. 12887. 25 736. 
7 increase pension (see bill H. R. 20954). 
CHARLES, pension (see bills H. R. 15370, 21089“). 
ELIZA J., pension (see bill H. R. 19559). 


HARDIN H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20392). 
J. B. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 


items 


e 

THOMPSON, 

THOMPSON, 

THOMPSON, 

THOMSON. 

Bills and joint ri résolutions introduced by 
Bol ing, 


Thomas: to increase pension (see bill H. R. d 19. 
John: to remove charge of desertion (see Dill R. 


15725) : to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 
Ditto. uns D.: to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


19128 
Bane t to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19727). 79. 
Kelly, Joseph W.: to increase pension (see bil! H. R. 19725). 79. 


Met odist A niversity of Oklahoma: 5 title to land 
located in Guthrie to (see bill H. R. AE 
Nutcham, Joseph W.: 


2305. 
to pension (see b d 21288), 2828. 


a William T.: to increase Dino dis pe bill H. R. 19726), 

Welch, Bethi A.: to remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 
Petitions an apers presented by, from 

Citizens Bs individuals, 4 480 


Societies and associations, 3483, 4079,.4243, 4889. 
State legislatures, 2827, 4889. 


b. 
pene ien Yeural appropriation bill—rural credits, 2514, 2515, 5006. 
Government merchant marine, 3899. 
Guthrie, Okla., land title, 3818. 
Indian appropriation bill (Appendix, 111). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 
THOMPSON, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20043). 
THOMPSON, JOHN R., increase pension (see bill S. 6763). 
THOMPSON, LEE, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 20650). 
THOMPSON, RACHEL, pension (see bills H. R. 5091, 21037*). 
THOMPSON, ROBERT W., relief (see bill S. 6061*). 
THOMPSON, WALLACE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19657). 


THOMI'SON, AIC H. (a Senator from Kansas). 


peer on Committee to Investigate Excise Board of District 
of Columbia, 3956, 
Appointed on committees, 5508. 
Excused from n Na Committee on Indian Affairs, 5508. 
Amendments 1 © 
8 E ol lation bill: public building at Garden City, 
ans., . 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 


Billa and joint resolutions introduced by 
histrom, Hannah H.: to pension Coa bill S. 6986), 
Breese, Theresa L.: to increase pension (see bill S. 141755 
Carter, William: to increase pension (see bill S. 6931), 
Clark, Annia : to increase pension era bill S. 7505), 2186. 
Clark, Isaac: to pension (see bill Fe 
Dickerson, William : PEU Mit gee bill e 9098); 383. 
of Columbia ro t sale ntoxica u 
(see bill S. 6565), X : sh DUREE 
, Sarah A.: Ag a 
c paitain a 
1188), x rae: 


Hayes, Myrtle 3. "n "pension (see bill S. TS 2940. 
Jones, Maria T.: to increase pension (see D 1 8. 6932), 2 
Mano, John H.: to increase pension — bill H. R. 96530), 


Minert, William R.: to increase pension (see bill S. 1254), 1382, 

Moore, Ely, Daniel Woodson, and John G. Whitfield: to settle 
accounts of (see S. J. Res. 207), 18. 

Neal, George L.: to N e pension (see bill S. 7137), 902. 

Norton, Elizabeth M.: to Increase pension (see bill 8. 1315), 


Tayior, Mary L.: to sion (see bill S. 7506), 278 
Motions und resolutions Mered b * » 8 
West, Frank: to withdraw w papers, 4392. 
Petitions and papers presented by, 
Citizens and individuals, 172, $ "900, 1010, 1325, 1381, 2299. 
Societies and associations, 5, 172, 251, 294, 331, 900, 2837. 
State 5 3161. 
ur GR 
gricultural appropriation bill—predatory animals, 4572, 4573. 
Garden City, Kans., public buildin; 3928. : 
Indinn appro ration bill—J. 3 5076. 
auras rohi pon 1741. 
Pepper, rvin 8 eath of, 140, 
Votes See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


THOMPSONVILLE, 771887 urchase site f 1 
bill H. H. 2010 1 p or public building at (seo 


9 „ M. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cartwright, Anna p to pension (oss bill H. Á* 20469), 784. 
Johnsen, Albert W.: to pension (see bill H. R . 20089), 292. 


Remarks by, on 
Chicago, foe ate ia 1886, 1887. 
Forest ifford Pinchot, 2146-2152, 
Government merchant marine, 3905. 
National 1 AOI, 520. 
* made by, fro 
ORT af at oe ante 3 ae ithin lf n f 
elief of entrymen on lands w a um [o ant 
Central Railroad Co. (Rept. 1265), Et n 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
THOMSON, GA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20096). 
THOMSON, LAURA N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20247). 
THORMAN, IDA E., pension (see bill H. R. 21297). 
THORN, EMILY, incresse pension (see bill H. R. 21168). 
THORNE, 5780 5230. report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 
52 


THORNTON, 3 JO R. (a Senator from Louisiana). 


TM of "farewell z members of Senate from, 5504, 5505. 
Amendments offered by, 
Deficiency appropriation bill: Fay N. Seaton, 3086. 
Legislative, executive, and Judicial appropriation bill, 4180. 
clerk hire in offices of shipping commissioners, 815. 
reviser of United States statutes, 815. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 2478. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Sealskins: to postpone sale of (see Ra J. Res. 214), 383. 
Motions and resolutions offered 
Battle of New Orleans: relating to celebration of one hundredth 
anniversary of (see S Con. Res, 35), 1011. 
Soil survey of New Orleans area, La. : to print (see S. Res. 498), 


126. 

Petitions and papers presented by, fro 

Citizens and individuals, 80, ol. 7523, 2831, 2037. 

Socleties ana associations, 2837, 2937, 
Remarks by, 

Battle 15 N New Orleans, 1095. 

District of Columbia jrohibition, 1612. 

Immigration, 755, 789. 

Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 1289. 

Sale of senl shins, 425, 436. 

Suspension of rules, 1505. 
ny onte made by, from 

ommittee on Fisheries : 

Sale of seal skins (H. J. Ber 201) 435, 3549. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


THRASHER, JAMES T. increase pension (see bills H. R. 
21037*). 


TRESHER, ALFRED A., relief (see bill II. R. 21565). 

Resolution in Senate referring claim to Court of Claims (see 

8. Res. 560*). 

THRIFT, JUSTINE M., pension (see bills S. 5218, 6980*). 
THROSSEL, PETER, pension (see bill H. R. 20404). 
THUMA, JACOB A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18949, 19545*). 
THUMA, JONATHAN, increase pension (see bills S. 6479, 7213*). 
THURSTON, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill S. 7722). 
THURSTON, ELIZABETH, pension (see bills H. R. 2638, 21037*). 
THURSTON, JAMES M., pension (see bill H. R. 20535). 
Winne increase pension (see bills H. R. 19958, 


19960, 


TIERNEY, THOMAS F., pension (see bill H. R. 21078). 
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TILLMAN, BENJAMIN R. (a Senator from South Carolina). 


Attended, 1. 
Appointed conferee, 4393, 4839. 
ple of South Carolina by, 4809. 


Farewell address to 
Amendments offered by, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: 
Navy Yearbook, 1487 
Navy appro riation bill: student Navy air pilots, 964. 
warships, aeroplanes, Zep) 1 a and submarines, 2306. 
River and eee r appropriation bil mones in grade of second 
lieutenant of Corps of Engineers, 3 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Aeronautics: to twm ze appointment of advisory committee for 


(see S, J. Res. 229, 2 265 
for reinstatement to active list of 


compiling 


Lowndes, Edward Rütten e: 
Marine Corps (see bill 8. 6913), 1 
South Carolina: for appointment of district judge for western 
district of (see bill 4523. 
Motions and 5 offered by 


Charl 8 8. dry dock to print report on dredging for 
(S. Doc. 9T). "4559. 


Malaria: to print manuscript by Rupert Blue on SPERO of, 5103. 
PAR and Lar ree presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, uU 2r 2099. 
Societies and associatioas, 331, 2099. 


Remarks by, on 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 300. 
ndrew: letter from, 5251. 


Carnégle É 
Chandler, William E.: letter from, 2305, . 


Navy appropriation bill—battleships, 5250, 
har leston, S. C., Navy Yard, ro PM "is Im 

Personal statement—naval expenditures, 3552, 35 

South Carolina district judge, 5121. 

Walcott mper Bis letter from, 2833. 
Reports made by, fi 

ommittee on aval Affa 

Austin, Joseph Eliot "mi 1010); 3985. 

Rousseau, arry Harw: 

Torkildson, Vilhelm (biil S. 6866). 333. 

Committee to Investigate Cost of Armor Plant (H. Doc. 1620), 


Votes eg See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
TILMAN, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19812). 
TILTON, MARY A., pension (see bill H. R. 19893). 
TIMBER. See PUBLIC LANDS. 


TIME RIDE AND PREMIUM PAYMENTS. See ARMY ARSENALS AND 
EPOTS. 


TIME "E AND STOP-WATCH SYSTEM. Sec TAYLOR SYSTEM OF 
SHOP MANAGEMENT. 


TIMMONS, IRA B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 9572, 21037*). 
TINDLE, JAMES P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19651). 
TINGLEY, MARY C. pension (see bills H. R. 8257, 19545*). 
TINKER, HIRAM E., increase pension (see bills S. 6444, 6980*). 
TINNEY, FLORENCE ADA, increase pension (see bills S. 7088, 7566*). 
TIPPETT, JAMES W., pension (see bill H. R. 20285). 

TITCHOUT, ALVA M., increase pension (see bill S. 7434). 
TII 289. 18628. A. (guardian), increase pension (see bills H. R. 


19545*). 

TITSWORTH, SARA J., increase pension (see bills S. 6276, 6980*). 
TITTLE, LOUISA B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17512, 21037*). 
TITUS, GEORGE M., increase pension (see bill S. 7584). 


TOBACCO, article appearing in the Loc (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
relative to ocean freight rates on, 377 
Bill for relief of tobacco growers (see pili S. 6398*). 


TOBIN, PATRICK, report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
1382), 991. 


TODD, CARRIE STEVENS, relief (see bill H. R. 21224). 

TODD, DAVID R., increase pension (see bills S. 1153, 7212*). 
TODD, JOHN P., pension (see bill S. 7016). 

TODD, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 8162, 20562*). 


TOLEDO, Kah i anenee in Senate to declare Swan Creek to be not 
navigable, 4 
Estimate of appropriation for rent of building for Government 
officials at ( Doc. 1580), 3445. 
Remarks in House and correspondence ri and to protest against 
declaring Swan Creek nonnavigable, 543 


TOLER, JAMES W., increase pension (see bills ^ 6814. 7566*). 
TOLSON, HOWARD E., pension (see bill H. R. 19073*). 


TOMBIGBEE RIVER, ALA. AND MISS., remarks in House relative 
to appropriation for improvement of, 1712. 


TOMLINSON, FRANCIS, rellef (see bill H. R. 3586*). 
‘TOMLINSON, SYLVESTER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20639). 


TONAWANDA HARBOR, N. X., amendment in Senate relative to im- 
provement of, 2304, 3777. 


TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 
TOOL, NELSON B., increase pension (see bills S. 7202, T566*). 


TOONE, TENN., referrin claim 85 3 Baptist Church to Court 
of Claims (see H. Res. 591°). 


TOPEKA, KANS., donate 8 cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


TORKILDSEN, VILHELM, relief (see bills S. 6866; H. R. 20026). 
TORONTO: BIO donate condemned cannon to village of (see bill S. 


TORPEDO: BOAT DESTROYERS. See Navy. 

TORPEDOES. See Navy. 

TORPEDO STATION. Sce Newport, R. I. 

TOULIN, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18059, 19545*). 


TOUETEELO Ui A J Zo M report of Court ot Claims on claim of (8. 
oe. 


Wann P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16042, 


TOWANDA, KANS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


TOWER, d oie id report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. Doc. 
^h 
TOREM oe M. (a Representative from Iowa). 
ttend 
Amendments 1 
Fruit bar ^il "aj 4899) to fix 9 1525, 1530. 
Imm pata: bill (H. 6060) to regulate, 
Legislative, executive, — konia Station bill, 229. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 734. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Merchant marine: proposed as a substitute for bill UR 
for Government Cip ges of (see bill H. R. 2081 
Munitions of war: 1 


22000 


to prohibit exportation of (see U. €: Res. 
395), 838. e : 
Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens and individuals, 2250 
Societies and associations, 5 
Remarks by, on 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
American trade and European war, 4762. 
Appeals to Supreme Court, 277. 
Consular and trade re abr Beh 
Cotton warehouses, 4 3 
Death on the high Pw 1008. 1067, 1070, 1074. 
Discovery of North Pole, 2757. 3008. 


Government merchant marine, Re 
Lace aem Ru pg immi 150. 
Legislative, 5 and dicia appropriation bill—census of 
abr leulture, 325. 
disbursing clerk, Libra 
Legislative reference bureau, 2 
National prohibition, 595. 
Post Office appropriation oe 734. 
Railroad bills of 
Registry of fore: "e vessels, 3959 ba 
Sloan, Charles h by ( Appendix, 200 
Standard barrel kor ruits, 1080. 1091, Yoo2, 1523, 1525. 
mo civil appropriation 1 and expenditures, 


f 661 5490. 


3825. 


ot. 25 ss, 238, 239. 
9, 931, 232. 


ading, 5 


Tennessee River 17 vense 1865. 
Woman suffrage, 1446. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
TOWNSEND, CHARLES E. (a Senator from Michigan). 
Attended, 166, 
Amendments offered by, 
sand appropriation bin, 4710. 
Bills an i nt resolutions introduced 
b, John A.: for — (see bill 
pores Imogene M.: to increase pension (see E S. 7119). 809. 
Calkins, John J.: to increase 5 (see bill S. 6990) 
Carson, Roy K.: bill s. 1448), 


to appoint in Marine Corps (see 

Darrah, John E.: to increase pension (aos bill S. 6924), 201. 
Graham, John E.: to increase pension (see bill 8. 7549), 2940. 
Lacey, Michael: to pension (see bill S. Jw 635. 
Manning, Frank J.: for relief (see bill $. 71267 2992. 
Marvin, n st to pension (see bill 8. 1211), 1 
Moon, Fernando to increase pension (see bilis a^ HOT 869. 
Paimer, Lucy A.: to pension (see bill 8. n 
Perkins, Mars to increase pension (see b 18. A035), 201. 
Pope, Lola I.: to pension — Pon 8. THO 805 
Proctor, Ethel: for relief (see bill S. 7 
Rogers, Charles E.: AED 9 — bi um 1113), 869. 
BI ncer, Sarah: to pension (see bill S. 7116), 

Waters, William W.: to increase pension (see bi ES 1086), 035. 
Weeks, Mary E.; to pension (see bill S. 7035), 
Wilbur, Benjamin to increase pension ed ETT S. 7115), 


"x 7112), 8 


to increase 


Petitions and papers presented by, fre 
Citizens and individuals, 294, 331. 434, 490, 633, 1010, 1156, 
1486, 1600, 2477, 2656, 2829, 2039, 3622, 3927, 3083, 4082. 
Societies and’ assoc ations, 251,'434, 490, 1010, 2656, 3622. 
State legislatures, 1600. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—seed 3 4571, 4572. 
Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list, 4 — 1 355, 341, 342, 384, 
441, 491, 904, 1328, 2029, 2030. 2576, 
District of Columbia half-and-half s Sem 2130 
. merchant — 8 1931, 2029, 2030. 3381-3391, 


1. 
Immigration, 384, 441, 789, 
Indian appropriation bill, 482 22. 4828, 4831, 4836, 4840, 4841, 
4913. 4914, 4924, 4925, 5074, 5075, 5076 5140. 
wing eases on Crow’ Reservation, 5106, 5 107. 
Navy Ba sete ation hilt rand situation, 4706, 4708. 
ental surgeons, 4710. 
lucking board, 4624. 
Post O 2 440 4451. 448 bill—rural mail carriers, 4447, 4448, 
1, 4452, mise 4462, 4464, 4465, 5407. 
village delivery se s d 3. 
Suspension of A ag 511 
War claims, 2030 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


TOWNSEND, EDWARD W. (a Representative from New Jersey). 


eed, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Commonwealth Building and Loan Association: for relief (sce 
bill H. R. 5 1813. 
Hilton Building & Loan Association: for rellef (see bill H. R. 
21030) ec 
Commonwealth Building & Loan Association: for 
relief (gee "jr H. R. 19904), 163. 
Newark, "a 1902) Building & Loan Association: for relief 


(see bil f 63. 
. Tee ees District Building & Loan Association: 


Newark, N 
for relief (See bill H. R. 19905), 163, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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TOWNSEND, EDWARD W.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Newark, N. J.. EAA Order ‘et ing & Loan Association: for 
relief (sce bill H. 19901), 
Newark, J., ITWOlh TAM ‘Balding & Loan Association: for 
relief (see bill H 19903), 
for relief ine bill n R. 21181), 2270. 
Newark, N. J., Woodside 5 & Loan Association: for relief 
(see ile H. R. 19900), 163. 
Smalley; Harriet: to — ty pension (see bill H. R. 20090), 292. 
. Motions and resolutions offered b 
sae vim PAS to appoint on Capitol police force (see H. 


Petitions and p * presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 2366. 

Remarks by, 
District ot. Columbia appropriation bill, 153. 
Fitch, John: steam invention of (Appendix, 576). 

Votes of. ' See XEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


TOWNSEND, JOSEPH C., increase pension (see bills S. 6230, 7598*). 
TRADE COMMISSION. Sce FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
TRADE-MA RES DOT] rs and amending statutes relative to (see bill 


TRANSPORTATION RATES. See OCEAN TRANSPORTATION RATES, 
TRASK, JOHNSON G., increase pension (see bills S. 6062, 7598*). 
TRAUB, LUCINDA, increase pension (see bills S. 2187, 7566*). 
TRAVERS, THOMAS, pension (see bill H. R. 21088). 
TREADWAY, ALLEN T. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 


Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Brown, Frederick W.: to pension e bill H. R. 20413), 737. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 14, 443. 
Societies and associations, 14, 489. 

Remarks by, on 
Brazos River, Tex.. improvement, 1577. 1578, 1729, 1730, 1731. 
Galveston, Tex. sea-wall extension, 1726. 

En oke, Mass., board of aldermen: resolutions of (Appendix, 


248). 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1576, 1577, 1578, 1675, 


5437. 
St. Lucie Inlet 3 1578, 1674, 1078. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


TREASURY DEFICIT, article by Senator elect Broussard, of Louisiana, 
relative to, 2992. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. See also SECRETARY OF TREASURY. 
8 in House to create a rural credits commission in, 
ON CET of deficiency appropriation for contingent expenses of 

(H. Doc. 1307), 2 

Estimate of 5 en for the Internal-Revenue 
Service (H. Doc. 1 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury tres mei tine annual report of 
contingent expenses of (II. Doc, 1241), 40. 

Letter o pie ud of Treasury transmitting statement of travel 
g official business outside of District of Columbia performed 

officers and employees of (H. Doc. 1245), 41. 

Let er of Secretary of witha od P transmitting Reus report of 
roceeds of sales of condemn Lebe cesis Me Doc. 1247), 41. 
Letter of Secretary of Treasury rn itting annual report on 

state of the finances (H. Doc. 1261), 43, 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury 27 1 & report of bureau of 
war-risk insurance (H. Doc. 1340), 137. 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting communication rela- 
tive to transfer of appropriation for “collection of income 
em ( ud 8 ap UT MET for contingent expenses nad stationery 
or 

Letter of epp of Treasury transmitting data relative to 
leasin ng and renting unoccupied 5 EA property of 
United States under control of (H. Doc. 1500), 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting . of rents 
received from properties 5 on sites for aa buildings 
in city of Washington. D. C. (H. Doc. 1501), 

Letters of Secretary of Treasu transmitting ‘reports are to 
10, 1615 of typewriting machines for (H. Docs. 1228, 1483), 


Letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting report of documents 
received and distributed by (H. Doc. 1531), 2738. 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury, 5 schedule of useless 

papers in (H. Doc. 1528), 2536, 

Remarks in House relative to 9 of bureau of farm 
credits in, 4991. 

Report of Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Useless Ex- 
ecutive Papers relative to useless papers in (H. Rept, 1486), 


25. 
Tet “of order to customs officers relative to secrecy to be main- 
tained in connection with outward cargoes, 1090. 


TREASU By iu, 2092. amendment in Senate relative to reissue of cer- 


5 OF UNITED STATES, remarks in Hoe concerning the 
independent treasury and Subtreasuries, 2 41. 


TREATIES, remarks in Senate relative to ratification of pending treaty 
with Colombia, 1349. 
Statement relative to proposed ratification of convention with 
Nicaragua, 2308. 
TREES. See DISEASES OF TREES, 
TREIBLER, KATHARINE D., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19615). 
TRENT, MADISON Ui increase pension (see bills S. 7342, 7566*). 
TRENT RIVER, E C., report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. 
Doc. 1453), 130. 
bohm hah Sn SARAH E., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
to pay claim of, 1011. 


TRES PALACIOS RIVER TEX, report of Secretary of War ou survey 
f (H. Doc, 1464), no 7 


W AU J. (a Representative from Georgia). 


2 conferee, 4308. 
Leave of emer a granted to, 443. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Parad appro, priation bill, 3141, 3142. 
un civi appropriation bill, 3 3676. 
Bine and joint resoiutions introduced by 
Abney, William A.: to oon (oes bill H. R. 21003), 1735. 
0927. (fevelopmen to provide capital for (see bill H. R. 
ats Re 20779), 137 565 of whites and negroes (see 
Walton, Annie E.: Lor relief (see bill H. R. 21485), 3980. 
Motions ane resolutions offered by 
New York Cotton Exchange: to investigate relative to violations 
‘ of law ey. (see H. Res. 665), 12. 
Remarks by, 
Gata lator, pe — 5 — 4055, n 
vil service and fourth-c t A i . 
Immigration, 979. p PIU boric pan EET 
Belgian immigrants, 1144 
Lite Saving Service, 958, 1969, 1970, 1916. 
National prohibition, 
Navy approp: riation bill hospital ship 3142. 
ing board, 2869, 2870, 2871, 2900, 2906, 2907. 
transports, 314 
Rural credits, 2244 
Sundry civil appropriation. bill—Alaska railroads, 8676, 3677. 
Votes of. YEA-AND-NAY V 
TRIBUNAL iO iu Se ARE SRAME 9 setter of 
Secretary o e relative to appropr! 
United States, 4722. M „ 
TRICKEY, ANNA, increase pension (see bills S. 7573, 7598*). 
TRILLEY, FREDERIKA B., increase pension (see bills S. 794, 7213*). 


TRIER oy 115 H., report of Court of Ciaims on claim of (H. Doc. 
t), 
TRINITY RIVER, TEX., amendment in Senate makin 
for improvemen of, 902 3 
Amendment in Senate maken appropriation for construction of 
locks and dams in, 2478, 
ixi. vum in House relative to appropriation for improvement of, 


TRIPP COUNTY, S. DAK., providing for purchase i 
Kaolin lands in (see bill S. 26812 p and disposal of 


TRITLE, CLARENCE C., increase pension s bills S. 6997, 7402*). 
TROLLINGER, ROBERT H., increase pension (see bills S. 7125, 7509"). 
REIN as SARAH E., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 


1494), 1734 
TROTTER. LEWIS G, increase nsion (see bills H. R. 
20643*). 5 S une 


15165, 


TROUT, BENJAMIN N., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21190). 

TROUT, BRINKLEY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21164). 

TROUTMAN, GEORGE, pension (see bill S. 6979). 

TRUCKEE-CARSON RECLAMATION PROJECT. See NEVADA. 

TRE JACOB R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18070, 
5 ‘ 


TRUCKS, MICHAEL, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. x 
906), 2835. 2 M PS 


TRUE, JENNIE C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16981, 20562*), 
TRUBBLOOD, NATHANIEL, increase pension (see bills S. 6615, 
te . 
TRUESDELL, ALLIE, pension (see bills H. R. 19659, 21037*). 
TRUNDY. OTIS I., pension (see bill S. 7270). 

Bill to increase pension (see bill S, 7237). 
TRUST COMPANIES, amendment in Senate to adjudicate claims for 

refund of war-revenue taxes illegally collected from, 4844. 


TRUSTS, print additional copies of Senate Document No. 147. Fifty- 
'seventh Congress, second session, entitled “ Bills and Debates 
in Congress on Trusts" (see S. Con. Res. 21*). 

Letter of Attorney General relative to inquiry of Senate concern- 
ing investigation of the 5 Trust, 4 5 

Remarks in House on subject of (Appendix, 510 

Itemarks in House concerning the Money Trust, "ior9-1996. 

Resolution of inquiry relative to investigation of the Smelting 
Trust (see S. Res. 550°). 

Resolution to appoint committee to investigate influence of the 
5 s gu 4860 organization of the Federal reserve banks 
see es. 60 


TUBERCULOSIS, letter of Secretary of Treasury transmitting report 
relative to methods and practices employed py Drs. Karl and 
Sylvio von Ruck in treating (S. Doc. 41), 8 173. 

TUCKER, FRANK, increase pension (see 3 R. E 21037*). 

TUCKER, JAMES, increase pension (see bills S. 5782, 7402*). 

S report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe. 


TUCKER, SIMON W., relief (see bill IT. R. 21342). 

TUFTS, GORHAM, increase pension (see bil] S. 7243). 

TULIP, NAPOLEON, increase pension (see bill S. 7590). 

TUMBLESON, MARTHA J., pension (see bill S. 7159). 

TURNBAUGH, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills S. 6808, 7213*). 

TURNER, BERTHA ETHEL, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 841), 2835. 


TURNER, DAVID A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20682). 
TURNER, EVANDER V., increase pension (see bills S. 7311, 7566*). 
eee H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 16873, 


TURNER, JAMES, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21538). 
TURNER, JOHN B., increase pension (see bills S. 6673, T597*). 
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TURNER, 
TURNER, 
TURNER, 


MAGGIE, pension (see bill 8. 7149). 
MILTON, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19225, 19545*). 
THOMAS J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21136). 
TURNER, WILLIAM A., increase penslon (see bill H. R. 19969). 
TURNER, WINNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 20700). 
TURPENTINE. Sce NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY. 
TURPIN, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 8918, 21089*). 
TURPIN, SAMUEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15510, 20562*). 
TURTON, MABEL, increase pension (see bills S. 7429, 8598*). 
TUSCARORA INDIANS. See INDIANS, 
TUTTLE, ROBERT R., mentioned, 2809. 
TUTTLE, WILLIAM E., JR. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 10. 
1 offered by, 
Post Office app roptiation bill, 771. 
Bills and saint resolutions introduced by 
N. J., Building & Loan Association: for rellef (see 


Boo 
Mil ^H. R. 21210), 2112. 
Husk, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21029), 1813. 
1 H. R. 20886), 1533. 


Tanner, Eleanor: to Poum (aoe bill 
489. 
Societies Pee associations, 164, 250, 433, 1533. 
Appendix, 664). 
Post Office appropriation bal Tha, 765, 7 1 
1517, 1518, 1 
TUYLE, TRANCES I report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 
mouth of, 1724. 
Savannah River by (see bill H. R. 


Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens ond individuals, 164, 433. 
Remarks by, o 
Martin, Louis J.: death of 
railway mail M 114. 
Standard barrel EU ae 1079, 1082, 1084, 1086, 1088, 
Woman Alm 214738 
Votes of. See Yna- AND-NAY VOTES. 
03), 1 
5 Sa Fad LA., correspondence relative to closing of 
TWIFORD, EUGENE P., pension (see bills H. R. 3313, 21218*). 
TWIN CITY POWER CO,, extend time for cr nen of dams across 
TWIN PAID Hen donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 
Bill to repeat act granting certain lands to city of (see bill 8. 
TWITCHELL, JOSEPH F., report of Court of Claims on claim of es- 
tate of (S. Doc. 848), 2835. 
TWOMEY, ELLEN, increase pension (see bills S. 5783, 7402*). 
TYNES, zo is) referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES, See Executive DEPARTMENTS. 
TYSON, JOHN H., increase pension (see bills S. 6378, 7402*). 
TYSON, MARGARET J., relief (see bills H. R. 21125, 21419). 
Uberroth. P. H., allow to accept foreign testimonial (see bill 8. 
UHEHORN, LULU F., AND sade vue report of Court of Claims on 
claim of (S. Doc, 630), 16. 
UINTAH INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 
ULSH, ETHELYN M., pension (see bills H. R. 16251, 21089*). 
UMPQUA RIVER, OREG., amendment in Senate for survey of, 1158. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENTS. See SENATE, 
UNCOMPAHGRE INDIAN RESERVATION. See INDIANS. 


UNDERHILL, EDWIN S. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 10. 
Appoin nted on funeral committee 11, 137. 
Bills and. joint resolutions introduced by 
ET 5 B.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Early. J hn So to increase pension (see bill H. R. 211183. 2081, 
Heimroth, John: to increase ge en (see bill H. R. 21119), 2081. 
Petitions and papers presented by, Bt 
Citizens and individuals, 127 082 2260. 4243. 
Societies and associations, 381, 1279, 2082, 2434, 
Remarks by, on 
Merritt, Edwin A., jr.: death of, 3223. 
Panama-Pacific International r Gime 949, 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY —— 
UNDERHILL, HELEN A., increase pension (see bills S. 6603, 7213. 
UNDERHILL, MARY S., increase pension (see bill S. 7654), 


UNDERWOOD, HILEY, pension (see bill H. R. 19947). 


Kedah buted ah PCS W. (a Representative from Alabama), 
ten 
Appointed on committee to wait on President, 11, 26, 5519. 
1 ppointed on funeral committee, 137. 
Appointed teller, 3135, 3141, 4977. 
led to the chair, 2774. 
5 Committee of the Whole, 1788, 3968, 
Remarks of Mr. Palmer on retirement of, 5519. 
Resolutions of Committee on Ways and Means on retirement 
from House of, 5528. 
nen pro tempore, 2. 
Amendments offered by, to 
District of Columbia appropriation bill: appointment of joint 
committee to consider hal EVER alf system, 4850, 4859, 4862. 
Navy a 1 bill, — a 41. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Anpan: to, 248. 16, 631, 838, 960, 1484, 1812, 3078, 
837, 3980, 4077, 4553, 4888, 5057. 


Committees : elections to, 429. 

Congress: for joint session of (see H. Con. Res. 53), 11. 

Holiday recess: for (see H. Con. Res. 

Johnston, Joseph F., and William Kichardson: for eulogies on 
(see H. Res. 693, 716), 948, 2774. 


UNDER WOOD continued. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
President: notification to (see H. Res. 661, 752), 11, 5519. 


to refer to committees (see H. Res. 670), 


P 3 ps 8 e corner I RD 5514, 5517. 
€ ons and papers ‘om 
Citizens and individuals; et 
Remarks by, 
Agricuttaral appropriation bill—rural credits, 5468. 
Appropriation bills, 5517. 
Army appropriation bill, 2048. 
Calendar Wednesday, 369, 201 DM 629, 1954. 
Coosa River, Ala., island, 
Cotton warehouses, 462, 
DAMM 100 ra Be 2 wee 1, 3802. bill—Em Hospital, 
strict of Colum appropriation. —Emergency Hosp 
4660, 4661, 4663. 
PS aes of S Columbia, 68. 4808 pr N system, 2165, 4850, 4851, 
iine eres from internal-revenue De 62. 
„ merchant marine — conference report, 5202, 0204, 


President's message : 
28. '(8. 


- Governmental regulation of railroads (Appendix, 851). 
Holiday recess, 225. 
Hour of meeting, 266, 290, 443, 
Immigration—veto message, PCM 3072. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 2774. 
Laredo district, Tex., collector of eustoms, 64. 
Morgan, John T.: memorial tablet to, 3800. 
National prohibition 511, 519. 
Navy appropriation bini “battleships, 8116, 3117, 3183, 
ospital ship, 3143, 
plucking board, 2012, 2913. 


rts, 3142, 
Order of business, 1358. 
Omaha, Nebr., collector of customs, 63, 
Personal privilege, 1949. 
Protection of neutrality 5453, 5454, 5455, 5478. 
Public expenditures, 3 
Public Health Service, 2418. 2419, 2420. 
Purchase of interned ships— State Department, 
2806. 2807. 
Retirement from House, 5519. 
Return of fines under income tax, 4887. 
Richardson, William: death of, 2785 
River and harbor a propriation bill, 1844, 1845 
Tennessee River improvement, 1859, 1860, 1861. 
Treasury deficit, 3116. 3117, 3133, 3141, 3142. 
Woman sufra E SEEN 
3 made by 
ommittee on V aye and Means 
President's message : resolution for distribution of (Rept. 1242), 


2758, 2805, 


Votes of. 'See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


UNDERWOOD, OSCAR W. (a Senator elect from Alabama). 
Credentials presented, 2. 


UNEMPLOYED LABOR. See LABOR, 
UNIFORM CLOTHING. Sce MILITIA. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., letter of Secreta of i ern 
transmitting opinion of Attorney General relative to Goye 
ment’s claim against central branch of (H. Doc. 1430), 631. 


UNION STOCK YARDS. See CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY, petition of the War 
dg E A committee favoring change, of name of the 
y ar, 


UNITED 5 FOR LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL., memorial opposing the proposed 
renden amendment, 584. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF re right AND CONCILIATION, 
annual report of (H. Doc. 1423), 436 3. 
Estimate of deficiency appropriation for expenses of (H. Doc, 
1583), 3445. 


UNITED STATES COURTS. See COURTS or UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL 3 article by 
Marcus Borchardt on subject of (H. Doc. 1626), 


UNITED STATES POWER SQUADRON, regulate MM v be used on 
Pd boats operated by members of (see bilis S. 6977, 


UNITED STATES SENATORS. See SENATORS, 
UNITED STATES STATUTES. See STATUTES OF UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO.. remarks in House relative 
to refund of certain moneys to, 4870. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. See INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
UNIVERSITI OF ILLINOIS, petition relating to national defense, 


UNIVERSITY OF MOST NA. relief of certain forest rangers at (see 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, memorial on death of Sereno E, 
Payne adopted by class of 1864 of (Appendix, 37). 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, relief of certain forest rangers at 
(see bill H. R. 21081). 


UNSERVICEABLE UNIFORM CLOTHING, See MILITIA. 
UPDEGRAFF, CHARLES, increase pension (see bill S. 7168). 
URELL, MICHAEL E., pension (see bill H. R. 21152). 
URGENT DEFICIENCIES, See DEFICIENCIES, 


bill S. 6628*). 
Bills to exchange lands with (see bills S. 7090, 7362*; H. R, 
20474, 21139*). 


N of „ of Interior relative to exchange of lands 
Remarks in Senate relative to practice of polygamy in, 808, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, rellef of certain forest rangers 
at (see bill H. R. 21081). 

UTE INDIANS, See INDIANS. 

UTILITIES MANUFACTURING CO, letter relative to ocean freight 
rates, 3086, 

UTLEY, INN $8164. report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 

UTLEY, MARY, pension (see bill H. R. 20401). 

UTTER, ALBERT W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20655). 

VALCOUR, ODELON, increase pension (see bills S. 6168, 7509*). 

YAN ALLEN, JAMES L., increase pension (see bills S, 6993, 7402*). 

VANANDA, LUTHER S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20057). 

VAN PURES nes donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8. 

VAN DUREE M n. 802 5 port of immediate transportation (see bill 

VANCE, H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18816, 20562*). 

VANCE PARK. Sce CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mya) oe J., increase pension (see bills S. 7618; H. R. 


VANDALIA, ILL. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army Post at 
(see bill S. 5495*). 


VANDERBER ee ADISON H., Increase pension (see bills H. R. 18040, 


VANDERPOOL, HENRY, ieren pension (see bill S. 7370). 


VANDEVENDER, MRS. E. W., petition favoring 1888 constitutional 
prohibition, 433. 

VANE, WILLIAM, relie? (see bill H. R. 21100). 

VAN EPPS, HERMAN A, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 928), 2835. 

VAN METER, JOHN H, increase pension (see bills S. 7094, 7500*). 

VAN NET CHARLES L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16140, 

54 

VAN e R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16498, 

205625. 


VAN NORTWICK, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21080). 


VAN sib) AARON B., AULAS BENJAMIN VAN PELT, relief (see 
1 H. R. 20380 


VERAS: JANE C., ARA pension (see bill S. 6751). 

VAN TASSEL, HANNAH C., increase pension (see bills S. 6359, 6980*). 
VANTREESE, WILLIAM, relief of estate (sce bill H. R. 21176). 
VAN F M., inerease pension (see bills H. R. 15850, 


VAN WYE. SAMUEL S., increase pension (see bills H. R. 3199, 
19545*). 

VAN ZANDT, NANCY, increase pension (see bil! H. R. 20595). 

R K. (a Senator from Mississippi). 


Appo ee conferee, ads 
Amendments offered by, 
Indian appropriation Sun, 5143, 515 
War claims. bill (H. R. 8846) to PUR 2304. 
Petitions and papers presented by from 
Citizens and individuals, 63: 
Societies "a associations, 633. 
Remarks dy, o 
American "seamen, 4807, 4808. 
Attendance of absent eae 2932. 
Caucus rule, 3841, 3844 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1401. 
Eastern High School site, 1557, 1558, 1559, 1563. 
District of Columbia half-and- half system, 1160, 1167, 1178, 
1179, 1333, 1334, 1342, 1391, 1506. 
District of Columbia prohibition, 1395, 1612, 1618. 
Government merchant marine, 1921, 1922, 1935, 1937. 
remarks of Mr. Stone, ‘3096-3100. 
— non 8 eld 
polyga 
Indian appropriation bill—Mississippi Choctaws, 5143, 5155, 
5364. 5369, 5370. 
Post Office appro riation bill—rural mail carriers, 4451, 4452. 
Suspension of rules, 1504, 1505, 1508, 1512, 1684, 1685, 1687. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


VARE, Mea E S. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


Leave of absence granted to, 2926. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Foster, Elizabeth R.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21056), 1918. 
Military de coma of United States: to improve (see bill H. R. 


* tense of United States: to improve (see bill H. R. 


19440), 12. 
Philadelphia Navy Yard: to erect c and pde factory 
for Navy Department at (see bill H. R. 1997 248, 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 5221. 
Societies soe associations, 1325, 1598, 4680. 
Remarks by, o 
National prohibition 1006. 
Navy appropriation bill, 2894. 
armor-plate plant, 5214. 
substitute for * Tipperary," 2894. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


VARNDELD rca increase pension (see bills H. R. 16180, 


VARNES, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill S. 7445). 
VARNEY, FRANK, increase pension (see bill S. 6532, 6981*). 


YAUGHAN PORAS W. (a Representative from Teras). 
tende 
Appointed teller, 5484. 
Remarks by, on 
Forelgn relations—munitions of war, 4131. 
Malambo fire claimants, 5482, 5483. 
National 5 (Ap endix, 040. 


Railroad bills of lading, 3450. 
Rural credits (Appendix, 514, 546). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY Vorzs. 


Nee B., increase pension (see bills H. N. 20223, 

379%. 

VAUGHN, JAMES, increase pension (see bill H. Tt. 20412). 

VAULTS. See PunLIiC BUILDINGS. 

VAWN, CLARA L., pension (see bill H. R. 20011). 

VEEDER, TEN EYCK, relief (sce bill S. 8000. 

VEGETABLE BARRELS, fix standard for (see bill H. i. 4899*). 

VENABLE, ANDREW F., increase pension (see bills S. 3977, 78097). 

Weine,, APERTE increase pension (sec bills H. R. 14569, 
- we . 


VENO, THOMAS F., relief (see bill S. 6937). 

VERA CRUZ. See Mexico, 

VERMICELLI. See FOODSTUFFS. 

. 8. eps Bo donate condemned cannon to city cf (see biil 


VESSELS. See also Navy. 

Address delivered by the Secretary ot the Treasury on subject 
of the merchant marine (S. Doc. 713), 1330, 1534. 1535. 

Address delivered by Representative Alexander, of Missouri, be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on subject of the Gov- 
ernment ship-purchase bill (Appendix, 112). 

Address delivered by George W. Norris on subject of the pro- 
osed Government ship-purchase bill, 230T. 

Address delivered by Representative Saunders, of Virginia, be- 
fore the Boston Chamber of Commerce, on the Government 


ship-purchase bill (Appendix, 377). 

Amendments in Senate to bills (S. 5259. 0850) to establish 
steamship lines, 902, 064, 1011, 1062, 1285, 1542, 1703, 1747, 
1943, Genes 2310, 2446, 2588, "2590, 2591, 2851, 2808, 3080, 
050, 30 

Article written by Archibald R. Watson on subject of transfer 
of merchant vessels during war, 2050. 

Article relative to Government ownership of merchant vessels 
in Australia and Drazil 3996. 

Article relative to roposed Government-owned steamship lines 
in Australia (S. Doc. 968), 5 

mus. 8 705 e of (see bilis S. 32597, 


Debate in Senate ke m roviding for Government ownershi x 
904-919. 001. 8 a 95- 1113, vidi 1758, ABIT, 1919, 1943, 
1999, 202 5 2028, 2208, 2310, 2324. 2360, 2434, 2140, 
2538, 2592; 2621; 2780. 2943; 8007. 3011, 3089. 3230, 3282. 
3354, 3260, 3375, 3381, 3551. acot 3701, 3702, 3857, 3931, 
4001, 5295. Eor 598, 769.) 

Bill to promote we mss of American seamen in the merchant 
marine (see bill S. 180*). 

Bilis to regulate M uis tc be used on power boats o operated hy 
1 tial of United States Power Squadron (see bills S. 6977. 


Bill to amend law relative to registry of (see bill H. R. 21415). 

Bill to provide for register, E enroliment of wrecked forelzn- 
built vessels (see bill S. pee 

Bill providing for 5 of naval auxiliaries and for their 
operation as merchant vessels in time of peace (see bill H. R. 


21440). 

Bill to prohibit 8 use of flag of United States on foreign 
vessels (see bill H. R. 21380). 

Bil to repeal penalties on forelgn-built vessels owned by, Ameri- 
cans (see bill H. R. 18685*). 

ve I VN act relative to motor boats (see bilis 8. 7215; 

Bill to regulate equipment of motor boats (see bill S. 7575). 

Bills to amend law r Saar. to certificates of inspection of steam 
vessels (see bills S. 7261; H. R. 20107* 

Bill to provide for provisional e certificates of registry of vessels 
abroad (see bill 3 ). 

Bills to appoint 11 su 9 1 2 8 D in cras rer Inspection 
Service in lieu of 10 (see b R. tji 

Bills for appointment of n assistant ‘inspectors, In Stenm- 
boat-Inspection Service (see bills S. 6782; H. R. 20251°). 

sae sou ci relative to lights on police boats (see bills S. 

Bilis to 8 or construet MN Tor the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey (see bills S. 7108* ; R. 20418). 

Bill to better regulate the NM of 8 officers in the mer- 
chant marine (sce bill H. R. 16392 Md: 

Bill to encourage private VETT and capital in upbuilding the 
merchant marine (see bill S, 7436). 

E 15 require a petes ve ui je with life-saving waterproof 


e and a relative te repose d Government 

ship-purchase, bill, 183S, 1839, 181 2229. 20 18 

, 2093, 2094, 2097, 2098, 22822, 280.247 55 2554, 2651, 

2836, 2837, 2939, 2955, 2956, 2990, 3082, 3083, 32268, 3241. 

3248, 3249, 3511, 3545, 3618, 5 3698, 3699, 3768, 

3770, 8772; 3 8952, 3955, 3991. 3990, 

4006 4081, 4083. (Appendix, 122, 222, 249, 301, 642-644, 

Correspondence relative to unemployed licensed officers of steam 
ves . 

Correspondence relative to subject of American merchant marine, 


Correspondence relative to wages on American vessels, 3991. 
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VETERINARY SERVICE. See Army. 
VETOES. 
VICE PRESIDENT. 

Petitions and papers presented b 


Remarks by, on 


VOTES OF. 
VICK, Wie W., statement relative to affairs in Santo Domingo, 


VINCENNES, IND., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bills S. 


VINCENT, A. G., relief (sce bill H. R. 21215). 
Fan 


VINSON, CARL (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, — 


Amendments offered by, to 
Bilis and joint resolutions introd 


Remarks by, on 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
VINTNERS, Sce DISTILLED SPIRITS. 
VINTON, NANCY M., increase pension (see bills S. 935, 7598*). 


CONGRESSIONAL 


xtracts from Senate proceedings in 1908, 1911, and 1914, relat- 
ni ship subsidies, auxiliary navy, and naval reserve, 3566- 
í 


Letter of Secretary of Commerce 8 list of fore! 
built vessels admitted to American registry (S. Doc. 640), 1 

Letter of Secretary of Treasury relative to proposed 
vessels of belligerent nations, 3779, i: 

ut db American vessels recently chartered for foreign voyages, 

List of ships lost in Alaskan waters, 3583. 

List of fare DUE ships admitted to American registry since 
December 17, 1852 (H. . 1664), 5460. 

List of steamers dispatched from New York to Rlver Plate, 1109. 

ur 5 merchant vessels flying the German and Austrian flags, 

List of German vessels interned in American waters, 1936. 

List of the Prince Line steamers, 1109. 

List of vessels 3 for use during War with Spain, 2005. 

Memorandum of freight rates from New York to the River Plate, 
to India, to the Far East, and to South Africa, 1112. 

Memorial of Legislature of Michigan remonstrating against pas- 
sage of the so-called seamen's bill as applied to the Great 
Lakes, 1600, 1734. 

Regulations relating to life-saving appliances on, 4634. 

Report of committee on merchant marine of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Boston, Mass., relative to the proposed Government 
ship-purchase bill (S. Doc. 715), 2099. 

Resolution to appoint special committee to investigate- proposed 
purchase of vessels of belligerent nations (see S. Res. 543%). 
Resolution to discharge Committee on Commerce in Senate from 
Seger consideration of bill (S. 7552) for Government owner- 

Ship of (see S. «Kes, 537). 

Resolutions of inquiry relative t 


* 


pure of 


0 quonam of vessels of belliger- 

ent nations (see S. Res. 527, 528*, 542). 

R to wages paid on American and British ves- 
sels, 

Statistics relative to subsidies to, 3235. 

Statisties relative to merchant vessels of the several countries of 
the world, 2556. 

Statistics relative to life-saving appliances on, 4652. 

Statistics relative to tonnage and the foreign trade of the 
American merchant marine, 5302. 

Ab St relative to wages of American and British seamen, 


Text of correspondence between United States and Great Britain 
on subject of seizure of neutral vessels, 1 è 

Text of Treasury Department order relative to secrecy to be 
maintained by customs officers in connection with outward 
cargoes, 1096. 


Bee PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES. 


Resolution tendering thanks of Senate to, 5509. 


rom 
Citizens and individuals, 4, 1310 2836, 3544, 3621, 5982, 4910. 
jte and . 4, 1156, 1325, 2299, 2836, 3545, 3697, 


, 32, 4079. 
State legislatures, 3544, 3620, 3760, 3874, 3982, 4079, 4265, 4909, 
5230, 5508. 


Final adjournment, 5509. 

Rules of Senate—motion to recommit, 2780, 2830. 
Buspension of rules, 1507, 1681. 

Washington's Farewell Address, 4260. 

Bee YgA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


5495*, 6988). 


D, N. 


66425) + relating to public building site at (see bill H. R. 


Elected to committees, 429. 

River and harbor 5 1910. 

uced by 

Ambassadors: declaring against right of Government of United 
States to send or receive ambassadors to and from any church 
whatsoever (see H. J. Res. 420), 3538. 

Civil service: for segregating clerks and employees of white 
race from those of African blood and descent (see bill 11. R. 


20329), 631. 

Constitution of United States: for amendment limiting term of 
ofice of judges (see H. J. Res. 387), 291. 

Savannah River: to extend time for completion of dams across 
(see bill H. R. 20097) 


Sparta, Ga.: to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20031), 
Tenniile, Ga.: to erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20032), 
Thomson, Ga.: to erect public building at (see bill H, R. 20096), 


Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 4254. 

National prohibition, 580. 

Savannah River, Ga.: survey, 1910. 

oris made by, from 

ommittee on Pensions : = ACR Te 
ensions and increase pensions spec cases (see bill 
H. R. 21089; Rept. 1307), 2080. ‘ 


RECORD INDEX. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, relief (see bill S. 544*). 
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PRONTA on of legislature relative to fisheries in waters of, 


VOGEL, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 7441, 7598*). 


VOLLMER, HENRY (a Representative from Iowa). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Abel, Katherine; for relief (see bill H. R. 21596), 5226. 
Arms Spd munitions of war: to prohibit export of (see H. 


377) 
H. R. 20597) 
1 H. R. 20969 
032), 1813. 
to increase pension (see bill 


J}, 1008. 
Frye Thomas: to 


4) 


2 42 
6) 
.R 


4, and John Dows: to issue land pa 
U II. R. 21302), 2928. 


Rosche, Theodore H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 2 
ade 


J. Res. 


, 1008. 
» 1619. 


H. R. 


R. 20598). T008. 


1008. 
21507), 


tent to 
0970), 


Ryan, Peter: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20600), 1008. 


Shaffer, Maggie: to pension (see bill H, R. 20594), 1008, 


Yan pane Nancy: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20595), 


008. 
Wilcox, Mary J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20591), 1008. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
aims: to adjudicate (see II. Res. 730), 3616. 
Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and individuals, 14, 738 
1736, 1814, 1018, 1999, 2082, 2163, 2271, 2434, 2538 
2829, 2929, 2084, 3081, 3155, 3212, 3446, 3483, 3337 
3694, 4446, 4554, 4803, 4889, 5059. 
Societies and associations, 433, 1598, 1680, 1814, 1918 
2082, 2434, 2829, 3155, 3483, 3694, 4079, 4446, 5059. 
Remarks by, on 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 4252. 
Export of arms and ammunition (Appendix, 735). 
Gorman, James F.: relief of, 3527. 
NUM NDA River bridge, 449, 450, 3798. 
National prohibition, 557. 
Personal statement, 268. 
Reports made by. pru 
Committee on Claims: 
Adjudication of claims (H. Res. 720; Rept. 1897), 3010. 
Bockhamer, James (Rept. 1153), 4802. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


VOLSTEAD, ANDREW J. (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Attended, 10 
Appointed conferee, 4538. 

Remarks by, on 
Additional district judge in Georgia, 66. 
Appeals to Supreme Court, 277. 
Rural credits (Appendix, 852), 
Spear, Emory: charges against (Appendix, 548). 
Woman suffrage, 1471. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


VOLUNTEERS. See AnMY 


m 
, 1155, 1381, 1486, 1533, 159 


S, 
, 2140, 
, 3617, 


, 1999, 


VOSBURG, HARRIET, increase pension (see bills H. R. 21012, 21037*). 


VOSBURGH, ADELIA, pension (see bill H. R. 19804). 
VOTES FOR WOMEN. See WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
YOTH, FHITZ, increase penslon (see bills H. R. 18749, 21037*). 


VUMBACA, FRANK, amendment in Senate making appropriation to 


pay. 4012. 
Remarks in House relative to payment of claim of, 4877. 


WABASHA, MINN., donate condemned cannon to (see bill S. 5495*). 
WACHTER, HENRY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18039, 20843*), 
WADSWORTH, JAMES W., IR., (a Senator elect from New York). 


Credentials presented, 032. 
WAGES. See PRICES AND WAGES, 
WAGNER, ANDREW B., increase pension (see bill S. 6734). 
WAGNER, PETER, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20482), 
WAGONER, ALONZO, increase pension (see bill H. R, 20803). 


WAGONER, TODD L., increase pension (see bills S. 7497, 7597*). 


WAHPETON, N. DAK, amendment in Senate making appropriation 
C support and education of Indian pupils at Indian school at, 


WAKEFIELD, EVALYN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20489). 


WAKEFIELD, THOMAS A., relief (see bill H. R. 20674) 


Report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 1379), 291. 


WALDO, HANNAH, relief (see bill H. R. 10167*). 


8 DE FOREST, increase pension (see bills S. 


4692, 


WALKER, AMELIA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20767, 21037*). 


WALKER, CATHARINE, pension (see bill H. R. 20712). 


WALKER, CHESTER A., pension (see bills H. R. 11610, 21089*). 


WALKER, FRANK H., relief 
Resolution in House 
Res. 720% 


WALKER, HENRY, increase pension (see bills S. 7089, 7402*). 


sce bill S. 7401). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See History of Bills.” 
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WALKER, JOHN R. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 3481. 
Bills_and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bacon County, Ga.: to place in southwestern division of southern 
Georgia (see bill H. R. 20891), 1597. 
Barnard, S. S.: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 20887), 1533. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaX VOTES. 
WALKER, JULIA A., pension (see bill H. R. 20063). 
WALKER, KATHERINE, pension (see bill S. 7336). 
WALKER, LEVI, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16434, 19545*). 
WALKER. DEVI S; report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


WALKER, LEWIS, increase pension (see bilis S. 6371, 7213*). 
WALKER, LUDLOW, increase pension (see bills H. R. 4572, 19545*). 
WALKER, MARY E., increase pension (see bills S. 7574, 7598*; H. R. 
18885, 20562*). 
WALKER, MARY L., pension (see bill H. R. 20870). 
WALKER, MARY LUCIA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19502). 
WALKER, PRESTON C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19970). 
WALKER, SOPHIE M., increase pension (see bill S. 7334). 
WALKER, WILLIAM A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19983). 
WALKER COUNTY, GA., referring claims of Pea Vine Academy and 
Pea Vine Church to Court of Claims (see H. Res, 591*). 

WALL, F, R., letter relative to the so-called maritime death liability 
pill (Appendix, 37). 
WALL, MALINDA J., pension (see bills H. R. 11488, 21037*). 
WALL, THOMAS M., increase pension (see bills S. 7331, 7566*). 
WALLACE, ERON B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20907). 
WALLACE, LYMUS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17532, 19545*). 
WALLACE, MARY, pension (see bill H. R. 21021). 
WALLACE, MARY A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21079). 
WALLACE, WILLIAM A., relief (see bill H. R. 12220*). 

Bill to increase pension (see bills H. R, 18463, 19545*). 
WALLERSTEIN, PAUL, relief (see bill H. R. 20198). 
ne increase pension (see bills II. R. 18970, 


8 SAMUEL (a Representative from New Tork). 
ended, —. 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Biils and joint resolutions 5 
3 James: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21289), 


Small, Bernard: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20971), 


iv. 
Petitions and papers presented by, drome 
Citizens and individuals, 125, 293, 381, 489, 839, 1009, 1534, 
2271, 3483, 3537, 8925, 4554, 4803. 
Societies and associations, 14, 125, 293, 381, 489, 1814, 2163, 
2204, 2271, 3081, 5227. 
Remarks by, on 
Chemical and dyestuffs, 97. eg > al 7.) 
Merritt, Edwin A., jr.: death of, 3224. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 3221. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
WALLS, MARY, pension (see bills S. 7455; H. R. 19578). 
WALLS, MARY E. pension (see bill S. 6732). 
WALSH, ALLAN B. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 10. 
Called to the chair, 3758. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Lewis, Abrabam B.: for relief (see bill H. R. 21448), 3764, 
Travers, Thomas: to pension (see bill H. R. 21088), 1998, 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 3052. 
Voies of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
WALSH, ELIZABETH, pension (see bills H. R. 16979, 19545*). 
WALSH, HARRY F., amendment in Senate for relief of, 1158. 
WALSH, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17453, 20562»), 
WALSH, MINERVA M., increase pension (see bills S. 6487, 1560*). 


WALSII, THOMAS J. (a Senator from Montana). 
Attended 


Appointed conferee, 4951. 

Appointed on special committee on ship-purchase investigation, 
Amendments 2 by, to 

Bureau of labor safety: bill (H. R. 10735) to create, 2786. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

A 0 to sell lands for hotel purposes at (sec bill S. 


j 11. 
Canniff, Kate: for relief (see bill S. 7495), 2656. 
Crow Indian Reservation: to appoint commission to negotiate 
Toni) dogs n dians for cession of certain lands on (see bill 8. 
Davis, George Reed: to increase pension (see bill S, Ha 1157. 
Howell, Margaret J.: to increase pension (see bill S. 7192), 1157. 
Johnson, John, No. 2: to pension (see bill S. 7193), 1157. 
Reclamation projects: Grains additional rights to settlers on 
(see bill S. 7263), 1487. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Copper 1 inquiry relative to seizure by any belligerent 
seers nepen of (see S, oat pe 6. 
etitions and papers sen , from 
Citizens and individuals, obi. 
State le: tures, 2920. 
Remarks by, on , 
9 appropriation bill— forest reserves, 4504, 4505, 


predatory animals, 4579, 4580, 4881. 
timber from forest reserves, 4503. 
Arbitration tribunal, 2548, 2549. 
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WALSH—Continued. 


Ren Dy. on 

Bla t Indian Reservation lands, 4950. 
Dacia—steamer: purchase of, 5250. 
Government merchant marine. 2215, 2216, 2542, 2544, 2545, 

2546, 2548, 3400, 3401, 3402, 3403, 3406. 

editorial in London News, 3010. 

Immigration, 86, 88, 91, 92, 96, 212, 217, 220, 853, 855. 

Indian PME bill, 4924, 4925, 4930, 4931, 4932, 4969, 

4970, 4971, 4973, 5068, 5077, 5078, 5079, 5080, 5088, 
5089, 5103, 5109. 
eve A cranes project, 4934, 4936, 4937, 4938, 4939, 
zing leases on Crow Reservation, 5103-5105, 5106. 

slation on 1 bills, 1684, 1685. 

Lobby investigating committee, 3776, 3777. 

Mining experiment and mine Tei stations, 4950. 

Radium-bearing ores (Appendix, 175). 

Rights of neutrals to purchase ships of belligerents, 2434-2443. 

lv 8 attendance of Senators, 3326, 3327, 

, 3329. 
3 of copper abroad, 795, 798, 799, 1097, 1008, 1159, 


Suspension of rules, 1513. 
Reporte made by, from 
‘ommittee on the Judiciary : 
Judicial code amendment (Rept. 1051), 4911. 
Committee on Mines and Mining: 
Mining experiment and mine safety stations (Rept. 1052), 4911. 
Votes of. See YEa-AND-NAY VOTES, 


WALSH, WALTER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 17056, 21037*). 
WALTER, DER G., pension (see bill S, 6721). 
WALTERS, ANDERSON H. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
5 10. ted by, f 
etitions and papers presente „from 
Citizens and individuals, 250. 
Remarks by, on 
Cambria Steel Co. report (Appendix, 821). 
Perkins, George W.: address by (Appendix, 528). 
Reports made by, pom 
ommittee on the District of Columbia: 
Sanitary conditions in composing rooms (Rept. 1289), 1734. 
Separate street cars for colored people (Rept. 1340, pt. 2), 2140. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
WALTERS, CHARLES M., pension (see bill H. R. 20017). 
WALTERS, JESSE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21543). 
WALTERS, LOUISA, increase pension (see bills S. 7055, 7213*). 
WALTHA e m donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill 8, 


WALTON, ANNIE E., relief (see bill H. R. 21485). 
WALTON, ELI C., increase pension (see bills S. 6601, 7213*). 


WAMEGO, KANS, donate condemned cannon to Commercial club of 
(see bill S. 5495*). 
WANLESS, JOHN A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17713, 19545*). 
WAR AND PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. See also NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Article written by Representative Hay, of Virginia, on subject 
of (Appendix 102). 
Article written by John Bassett Moore on subject of contra- 
band of war (Appendix 322). 
Bills to prohibit exportation of arms and ammunition (see bills 
3 ; H. J. Res. 317, 318). 
Bil to prohibit sale of arms and ammunition for exportation 
during existence of war (see bill H. R. 19548). 
Bill to forbid the furnishing of war materials to belligerent na- 
tions (see bill S. 6862*), 
Bill to provide for commissioned officers for reserve and volun- 
teer forces in time of actual or threatened war (see bill S. 


36). 

Bill to eliminate private interest In (see bill H. R. 20147). 

Bil to establish military training schools in the several States, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia (see bill H. R. 20246). 

Chronological history of war of 1914 in Europe (Appendix 89). 

Correspondence relative to the present war in Europe, 2745, 3380. 

Correspondence relative to prohíbiting exportation of arms and 
ammunition, 2838. 

Correspondence and memorials relative to contraband of war 
(S. Doc. 716), 633, 962, 963, 1013, 2207. 

Extract from instructions issued by the French minister of 
marine on application of international law in case of war, 3716. 

Joint resolution to appoint commission to ie cy prepared- 
ness of United States for war (see H. J. Res. 381). 

Joint resolution to ponmi exportation of arms and ammuni- 
tion during time of war (see H. J. Res. 395). 

Joint Du A7 roviiog for a national security commission 
(see S. J. . 202*). 

Joint resolution requesting the nations now at war to declare 
a truce for 20 days (see S. J. Res. 211). 

Joint resolution for amendment to Constitution relating to 
declaration of war (see S. J. Res. t 

Joint resolution to hold an international conference on subject 
of war in Europe (see S. J. Res. 242). 

Lu 8 vessels lost by belligerents in the war of 1914 in Europe, 
2 


Memorials remoustia Ung against exportation of contraband of 

war, 2299, Š x 

Orders made in the British Privy Council relating to the decia- 
ration of London concerning contraband of war. 3696. 

Papers relating to national defense systems of Great Britain, 

ustralia, and Switzerland (S. Doc. 796), 2310. 

Petitions favoring investigation of military and naval prepared- 
ness of United States ( Appendir 9). 

Remarks in House and. statistics relative to needs of the Arm 
and Navy, 2034, 2054, 2060, 2073, 2123, 2661, 2687. 2714, 

ire 227 $106, 3123, 3189. (Appendix, 103, 125, 164, 195, 


Remarks in House relative to exportation and sale of arms and 
munitions of war to belligeren 5 2159. (A N 583, 735.) 
Remarks in House relative to war in Europe, 4762, 4766. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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WAR AND PREPARATIONS FOR WAR—Continued. 
eae coe CN Hones concerning manufacture of munitions of war 
ppendix 
Remarks in 8 EA on subject of the war trust Abend, 868 411). 
Remarks in House relative to coast defenses . 
Report of Secretary. of Commerce relative to expor Plon of atl 
2 1 war to belligerent nations abroad (S. Doc. 
Nee Er celi of War relative to diameter and range of 
ps. in fortifications of United States proper (H. Doc, 1492), 


Resolutions of Inquiry. vea. UT iod ). of vessels of belliger- 


ent nations (see S. R 

Resolution w ar special "committee to svi e rta proposed 
purchase of vessels of belligerent nations (see 543*). 

Resolution of inquiry relative to shipment of American naval 
stores to foreign countries (see S. Res. 512* 


Resolution of inquiry relative to diameter an range of guns in 


fortifications of United States proper (see H. Res. 698*). 
Resolution of 7 ey relative to estimates for Aes rig re of a 
R mae army of approximately 460,000 men ( Res. 517*). 

esolution t 


Td HAS relative to exportation of munitions of 
war (see S 


Text of wi ie ow ege: Derai United States and Great Britain 
relative to seizure of neutral vessels, 1487. 
WAR AND SOCIALISM, article written by Allan L. Benson entitled 
(Appendix, 192). 
WAR CLAIMS. See CLAIMS, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, annual report of proceeds of public property re- 
ceived by (H. Doc. 1205). 89. 
Estimate of appropriation for Xn. Doc. 1529), 2738. 
m = 8 yt. 7 transmitting list of “leases granted 
oc. : 
Letler of Secretary of War transmitting annual report of con- 
tingent expenses of (H. Doc. 1343), 162. 
Letter of Secretary of War transmitting re ort i travel ex- 
penses of officers or employees of (S. Doc. 
Letters of Secretary of ar transmittin — relative to 
pore of typewriting machines for (H. Docs. 1210, 1333), 


WAR FOR THE UNION. See CIVIL War. 
WAR OF REBELLION. See CIVIL Wan. 
WAR OF REVOLUTION, estimate of E Sarre for collecting naval 
records of (H. . 1466), 
Letter of Secretary of War transmitting statement showin 
. T on a account of collection of military records o 
oc. 123. 
WAR REVENUB TAXES. See War Tax. 
WAR-RISK e remarks in House on subject of, 4538, 4870. 
(Appendix, 711. 
Resolution ot pa relative to operations of Bureau of (see 
H. Res. 744). 


WAR TAX, amendment in Senate ee refund of sums paid for docu- 

mentary stamps, 3609, 4089 

Amendment in Senate to adj ee rar MA claims of trust 
companies and others for re 

Bil to amend act levying (ace vile . K 20349, 20557). 

Bills to repeal act to levy (see bills H. R 19438, 21158). 

Bill to supplement act to levy (see bill S. 66867). 

Bilis to exempt stocks and bonds issued by cooperative Pe pater 
and loan associations and mutual OMM or irrigatin LS 
panies ‘from payment of (see bill H. R. 20038; H. Res. 


ex- 
(H. 


WAR VESSELS. See Navy. 
WAR WARME “Res, 228) relative to pension claims growing out of (see 
List of vessels 


Statistics mae ve to troops furnished 
during, 


WARBURG, ee mentioned, 1979, 1984, 1985, 1986, 1988. 
Statement relative to business connections of, 3384. 


WARBURTON, JOHN T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19819). 
WARD, ALBERT F., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15711, 19545*). 
WARD, BARBARA J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20734). 
WARD, IRENA, increase pension (see bills S. 1218, 1566*), 

WARD, JULIA, pension (see bills H. R, 7587, 21089*). 


WARD, veru AND SUNG Hs report of Court of Claims on claim 
f (S. Doc, 656), 2. 


PH € aes pension (see bill H. R. 21252). 


JAMES H., referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
H. Hes. 591*). 


WAREHOUSE BILL. See CorroN WAREHOUSES. 
WAREHOUSE SYSTEM, See STATE WAREHOUSE SYSTEM, 
WARFIELD, JAMES W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21426). 


WARFIELD, W. A., report of expenditures for maintenance reed- 
men's aaae CH. Doc? 1233), 40. st 


WARMAN, JOHN W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21456). 
WARNER, ANNA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20856). 
WARNER, ELOISE, increase pension (see bills S. 6938, 7402*), 
WARNER, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills S. 6009, 7213*), 
WARNER, GEORGE M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21151). 
WARNER, HENRY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20094), 
WARNER, IDA M., pension (see bill H. R. 19713). 

WARNER, LAURA H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20121). 
WARREN, FLORA B., pension (see bill H. R. 21150). 


2 for use gurna; 2005. 
y States and Territories 


WARD, 
WARE, 


ATA Loi wi teri E. (a Senator from Wyoming). 
pointed conferen, 3843, 4392, 5061, 5100. 
PES en offered 
Agricultural apprupriation bill, 4522, 4588. 
investigating food habits 


ts of North American birds and 
mammals, 3086. 
Army appropriation bill: retention of Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray 
on active list of Army, 2846. 
Indlan appro ropriation bill’: Joe H. Norris. e 
d River Reservation, Wyo., 
a Code: bill (H. R. 15578) ‘to "codify, revise, and amend, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial 3 paun bill: clerks in 
surveyor general's office in Wyomin; 
River and harbor ap aa t 2881. 
Sundry civil approp n bill, 4201. 
Bilis and foint ue UTE introduced 
Fox, Edward B.;: for relief (see bill S. 7004), 383. 
Yellowstone National Park: to protect birds and animals in (see 
bill S. 6970), 252. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 434, 1842. 2230, 2185, 3380, 4204. 
Societies and associations, 434, 620, 1842, 3547, 4204, 4523, 
4843, ^ 5231. 
Remarks by, 0 
Agricultural appropriation 3 an 4510, 4511. 
foot-and-mouth ar aes 


predatory animals, 4574, 4575. 

Army y appropriation bill, 4273, 4287, 4288, 4290. 

Committees of Senate, 387. 

Filibustering, 2953. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 175. 

Fore bill filibuster, 4010. 
gem rei 94, 95, 96 
peni. executive, a 


and * 5 bill, a 
onal 4171, 41 
designated ——. ar Senate, 4170. 4180. 
eage, 
Miller, Anna: relief o: ie rary 
Navy Pon Bi bit, 4610 
Purchase of ATE transports, 1937, 1938. 
Senate Manual, 
White, Aree war claim, 5308. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 
WARREN, LEVI S., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doe. 
1600), 3763. 


AE DIS ARE A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 2510, 


WARREN, MOLLIE C., increase pension (see bills S. 2185, 7566*). 
WASH, MARY E. increase pension (see bills S. 6835, 7212*). 
WASHBURN, COLLINS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21130). 
WASHINGTON (City). See DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (State), amendment in Senate making appro den to 
effect an exchange of lands and eer rights of, 
Amendment in Senate confirming certain land patents de 
issued in the Willamette meridian in, 1487. 
Amendment in Senate makin, appropriation for establishment 
of agricultural experimental station, 2304, 
Bills confirmin, patents heretofore issued to certain Indians in 
(see bills 6071* ; H. R. 19376* 
Pills s to regulate holding, Uni 2800.4 States courts at Aberdeen (see 


Bill to provide 3 to the Panama-Pacific 8 
TM Exposition for the Organized Militia of (see bill 8, 
71 

Correspondence and affidavits relative to actual homesteaders 
living on lands now contested by railroad companies in (Ap- 


pend 41). 

Memorial of legislature relative to immigration, 3029, I 

Memorial of legislature relative to leasing of coal and oil lands 
in, 3544, 3547. 

Memorial of 8 relative to fortification of harbors on 
the Pacific coast, 4910. 

Memorials of the Federation of Labor relative to re ins 
convict labor, the shingle industry, etc., 2937, 3029. 


WASHINGTON: GEORGE, designation of Mr. Sutherland, in Senate, 
to read farewell address of, 3620. 
Farewell address read in Senate by Mr. Root, 4261. 
asthe address read in House by Mr. Garrett, of Tennessee, 


Historical account by Representative Fess, of Ohio, of author- 
ship of farewell address of (Appendix, 441). 


WASHINGTON, IND.. donate condemned cannon to Grand Army post 
at (see bill S. 5495*), 


WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM, estimate of appropriation for cost of maintenance 
and extension of (H, Doc. 1433), 631. 


WABHINGION GAP LIGHT-CO., annual report of (H. Doc. 1548), 


WASHINGTON & OLD DOMINION RAILWAY CO, annual : 
(H. Doc. 1542), 2827, 2835. ET 


WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ERIS CO., annual report of (H. 
Doc. 1546). 2827, 2835, 


WASHINGTON-VIRGINIA RAILWAY CO., annual report of (H. Doe. 
1550), 2827. 


WATCHCASES, regulate interstate commerce of (see bill H. R. 2972*). 


WATER. CONN,, enlarge public building at (see bil H. R. 
WATER HYACINTH, remarks in House relative to appropriation for 
removal from navigable waters of, 1708. 


WATERLOO, IOWA, enlarge public building at (see bill H. R. 20980), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills,” 
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WATER POWER, amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 16673) to pro- 


vide for development of, 2550. 
Article b Ronald. G. Callvert on subject of Sorina: of, 4507. 
Bill to ald and to regulate development of (see bill S 9n 32). 


Bill to provide for development of (see bill H. R. 16073 
Bill ds for i of lands by States for 8 
of (see bil 
Bill for disposition of public lands for supply of water for 
neration of (see bill S, 7071). 
Bill concerning 5 plants hereafter located upcn the 
publie lands (see bil 
Letter of Secretary of Interior relative to necessity of early 
action on the so-celled power bill, 3378. 
Letter of Secretary of Interior relative to ownership and control 
of water- Tuve sites, referred. 4265. 
8 3 of Oregon on subject of development of, 
Remarks in House on subject of 8 893). 
Remarks in Senate on subject of. 
Resolution of 9 Kantet to assai and control of water- 
power sites (see 
YE RR ACH, i pias (see bills H. R. 18883, 
WATERS, WILLIAM W.. increase pension (see bill S. 7086). 
MEN ARSENAL. MASS., correspondence and statistics rela- 
tive to labor conditions at, 4352, 4358, 4300, 4265, 4372. 
(Appendix, 862.) 
WATERVILLE, WASH, amendments in Senate making appropriation 
for use at the ‘agricultural experiment station at, 1943. 
WATERVLIET, N. Y., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 20692). 
WATERVLIET ARSENAL, N a repaving and relaying of Broadway 
at (see bill H. R. 21258 
WATERWAYS, address thie by Theodore Justice on subject of 
waterways for national defense (Appendix, 82). 
WATERWAYS COMMISSION. See INTERNATIONAL WaTERWAYS COM- 
MISSION 


WAERENSS KANS., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 
5?). 


WATKINS, 
WATRINS, 


ELIZA M., increase pension (see bill S. 7163). 
ELIZABETH MARSH, relief (see bill S. 6861). 
WATKINS, JAMES M., increase pension (see bills S, 6209, 7402*). 
WATKINS, JESSE, pensien (see bill S 7286). 
WATKINS, JOHN T. (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, 10, 
Amendments offered by, 
Deficiency . bill. 4883. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 227. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1717, 1722, 1724. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
3 Mutual Building ‘Association : for relief (see bill 
H. E M 486. 
Remarks by, o 


Deficiency “appropriation bill—reviser of United States Statutes, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill: 
the laws. 227. 228. 
Red River improvement, ae 4718. 
Sabine River improvement, 1 
Twelvemile Bayou closing, 1124, 1725, 1726. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


WATKINS. MARION, verses entitled “ Our Flag" written by (Appen- 
dix, 489). 


revision of 


WATKINS, RICHARD P., pension (see bill H. R. 19444). 

WATROUS, CHARLES L., increase pension (see bill S. 7044). 

WATSON. ALFRED G.. increase pension (see bilis H. R. 19648, 
20562*). . 

WATSON, ARCHIBALD R., article on subject of transfer of merchant 
ships during war written by. 2956. 

WATSON, DAISY M, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15065, 20643*). 

WATSON, DANIEL L., increase pension (see bills H. R. 6273, 21218*). 

WATSON, DAVID K., print pamphlet entitled The Power of. the 
Federal Judiciary to Declare Legislation Invalid which Con- 
fllets with the Federal Constitution” written by (see S. Res. 
305*; S. Doc. 964). 

WATSON, EDSON, relief (see bill H. R 20490). 

WATSON, 1 report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. Doc. 


WATSON, TAMER speech delivered at Indianapolis, Ind., by (Ap- 
pendix, 3 
WATSON, JAMES E. pension (see bill H. R. 19587). 
WATSON, JAMES L., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 20805). 
WATSON, JOSHUA T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19523). 
WATSON, VIRGINIA, Increase pension (see bill S. 7449). 
WATSON. WALTER A. (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, — 
Leave of absence granted to, 3211. 3413. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Alaska Territory: to authorize 3 to PE and expend 
certain license taxes of (see H. J. Res. 421 
Premer, oae to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20524), 900. 
Remarks by, 6 
Creek Indian lands, 5420. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
WATTS, JAMES D., relief (see bill H. R. 20552). 
WATTS, den neo)? 23097 2835 of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Docs. 
WAY, JOHN B., increase 8 (see bill S. 6871). 
W. B. SAVORY (steamboat), relief of owners (see bill H. R. 20520). 
WEALTH OF THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD, statistics relating to 
(Appendix, 383, 475). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


WEARY, LUSETTA, pension (see bill S. 7350). 


WEATHER BUREAU, letter of 3 of Agriculture transmitting 
report concerning condition and yal Ae of station at Mount 
Weather, Va. (H. Doc. 1330), 80, 12 


8 CLAUDE (a Representative from X AN 
ended, —. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 293, 331. 433. 
Societies and associations, 293, 331, 2929, 2984. 
State „ 2927. 
Remarks by, o 
Oklahoma mineral prod ar yon 5 63). 
Recall of judges (Appendix, 19), 
Votes of. Sce YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


WEAVER, JOHN A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20115). 


WEBB, EDWIN Y. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
‘Attend ed, 10. y : A 
Appointed teller, (Ga 
Amendments offered by, 
Indian Ier eoe RAT bill, 880. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bartow County, Ga.: to place in Waste division of nortbern 
district of Georgia (see bill H. R. 20688). 1277. 
District of Columbia: to amend act to create juvenile court in 
(see bill H R. 21571), 
Judicial Code: to amend (see bill H. R. 21441), 3763. 
Morgantown, m C.: donating cannon to city of (see bill H. R. 


20738), 1323. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
djourif: to, 75, 290. 


Petitions and papers presented by. fro 
Citizens aoe individuals, 4243, 4803, 4889. 
er * 
Appeals to Supreme Court, 276. 
Clark, David : speech on child labor (Appendix, 169). 
Dayton, Alston G.: ones against. 
Death on the high seas, 283. 284, 255, 107 289. "Ei 8 Taga; 
1087, 1068, 1059, 1070, 1071, 1072, 1073. 1074, 1075. 107 
Georgia district judge, a, 65, 66, 68, 71. 23. 73, 74, 4524, 4926. 
4531-4535, 4536, 4537 
Government merchant marine, 3884. 3885, 3886, 3887. (Ap- 
pendix, 641.) 
Indian appropriation bill, $79. 880. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 2774. 
Judicial Code amendments, 282. 
National prohibition, 521-529. 
Navy appropriation bill—armor-plercing shells, 2764, 2765. 
Post Office SERE bill—new legislation in, 416, 417. 
Procedure in United States ue. 283. 
Steubenville, Ohio, court, 269, 
Woman suffrage, QUT 1. 
mex ore made by, fro 
ommittee on the Judiciary : 
Dayton. Alston G.: reso ey to investigate alleged official mis- 
conduct of (Rept. 1381), 
Judicial Code amendment inept. 1222). 199. 
Procedure in United States courts (Rept. 1218), 162. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


WEBB, JOHN R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 21511), 
WEBB, MINOR M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19972). 
WEBBER, JENNIE, pension (see bills H. R. 18490, 21037*). 
WEBBER, WILLIAM G., pension (see bill H. R. 19765). 
WEBBER, WILLIAM L., increase pension (see bll H. R. 19939). 
WEBER, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bill S. 7242). 

WEBER, MARY, pension (see bill S. 7377). 

WEBSTER, ELLA, pension (see bill S. 7721). 

WEBSTER, LETTA D., increase pension (see bills S. 3318, 7212*). 
WECKLE, HENRY O., pension (see bill H. R. 19534). 

WEDDLE, HARRIET J., pension (see bills S. 5961, 6980*), 

WEED, MARY F., increase pension (see bill 8. 7097). 
We N., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19484, 


21536). 


WEEKS, ANS W. (a Senator from Massachusetts). 
dated on spena committee on ship-purchase investigation 
ant eromen, 8 3839. 
Amendments offered by, 
Navy appropriation m 4709. 4710. 
additional officers in Marine Corps, 4204, 
gunnery sergeants, 4204, 
marine barracks at Mare Island, Cal, 4204. 
retirement of officers in War with Spain. 4204. 
transfer of certain retired officers to active list, 4089. 
Sundry civil appro »rlation bili: contracts with Ie & 
nd joint — . ‘introduced b 
Bills and joint resolutions introdu y 
Army: to provide for commissioned officers for the reserve and 
volunteer forces of United EM in time of actual or threat- 
ened war (see bili S. 6936), 
Duggan, John: for relief (see vit H 1052), 490. 
MeCarty, George Parker and Mildred Gertrude: to increase pen- 


sion (see bill S. 6191), m 
McDonald, Katharine H.: to pension (see biil LOS : 251), 1329. 
1450), 2303. 


to increase 8 tus bill S. 7631), 3550. 
Moses. Marie Raum. to increase pension (see bill 8, 

Nue o Elisabeth Adams: to increase pension (see bill S. 7250), 
United States Power Squa4rons: to regulate signals to be used 
ed by m 


on power boats operat embers of (see bills S. 6977, 
1141), 295, 902. 

Veno, Thomas F., ‘for relie? (see bill S. 6937). 201. 

Watson, Vi nia: to increase pension (see b iis. 1449), 2303. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 
Wilder, William H., and Forrest Goodwin: for eulogies on, 4710. 


See “ History of Bills." 
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petitions and popere ie 
ons and pa. esen 
Citizens 15 Aale lde. 1 10. 8200.5 901, 3547, 4204, 5509. 


Societies and associations, 201, 1382, 1600, 5549, 4204, 5509. 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural Sorrel bill—cattle ticks, 4498. 4589. 
Army 1 tlon LER at Api system, 4359, 4360, 4362. 
Boston ber of Commerce, 3 
Diplomatic and Consular ap ppropriation bil, 4720. 
District of Columbia half-and-half eder 1114. 
Federal Reserve Board, acceptances, 495 
And eder a ant i marine, 1104, 1107, 1944-1947, 2000-2026, 


Military reserye, 126— 
Navy appro prin das. bill plucking board, 4616-4619, 4709, 4710, 
Tay lor eflicency 


D ugs 3 5236. 
Panama Railroad Co., 1 1922 
ae oe appropriation pill village delivery service, 4408, 


Rules of Senate—compelling attendance of Senators, 3325. 
Sundry civil ABD HON bill-Peabody & Stearns, 4195, 4190. 
Wilder, William H -—— of, 4890. 

Votes of. Bee YEA-AND-NAY V 


WEEKS, MARY E. pension (see bill S. 7035). 
WEIDENBEIN, NETTIE, pension (see bill H. R. 19582). 
WEIDNER, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill S. 7384). 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, establish standard of weights for various 
commodities (see bills H. R. 20525, 20526). 
Correspondence on 69 85 of standard of, 1078. 


WEINERT, F. C., letter relative to price of cotton, 255. 

WEIRICK, CATHERINE, report of Court of Claims on claim of (8. 
Doc. 825), 2835. 

WEITZEL, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 6628, 7566*). 

WELCH, FRANK E., pension (see bill H. R. 21222). 

WELCH, HARRISON, increase pension (see bills S. 5567, 7213*). 

WELCH, JAMES E., pension (see bill H. R. 20487). 

WELCH, SETH A., remove charge of desertion (see bil! H. R. 19731). 

WELFARE OF AMERICAN SEAMEN, order of Senate to Lyons addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 452, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session, entitled, agreed to, 139. 

WELLIEVER, SARAH A., increase pension (see bill 8. 7001). 

WELLING, GRANDERSON, pension (see bill H. R. 21421). 

WELLINGTON, KANS., donate condemned cannon to Grand Army 
ost at (see bill S. 5495* 

5 A icu an entomological station at (see bill H. R. 

WELLS. See IRRIGATION. 

WELLS, CHARLES V., relief (see bill H. R. 13373*). 

WELLS, ELIZA E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20359, 21037*). 

WELLS, ELIZA J., increase pension (sce bili S. 7559). 

WELLS, G. W., pension (see bill H. R. 21610). 

WELLS, GEORGE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20626). 

WELLS, JAMES M., papers withdrawn in Senate, 2305. 

WELLS, ORRIN J., increase pension (see bills H. R. 12447, 19545*). 

WELLS, R. H., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21460). 

WELLS, SUSANNAH, pension (see bills H. R. 20171, 21037*). 

WELLSVILLE, OHIO, erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21550). 

WELSI, SARAH T., pension (see bill H. R. 19610). 

WENDT, JAMES H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20082, 21037*). 

WERNER, VERONICA, pension (see bill H. R. 21127). 

WESTCOTT, MARTHA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20845). 

WESSLER, JOSEPH, pension (see bill S. 7749). 

WEST, FRANK, papers withdrawn in Sennte, 4392. 

WEST, GEORGE S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19881). 

WEST, WILLIAM H., mentioned, 2809. 

WEST PE) ORE BUILDING ASSOCIATION, relief (see bill H. R. 

a n 


n SR., remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 


WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, corre- 
spondence relating te forest reserves in Oregon (Appendix, 66). 
WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SHORT LINE RAILROADS, memorial 
Haney to proposed legislation concerning mail transporta- 
on 
WESTERN LOAN & BUILDING CO., relief (see bill H. R. 19997). 
WEST POINT, VA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 19977). 
WEST WARWICK, R. I., donate condemned cannon to town of (see 
bill S. 5495*). 
WETHERELL, AMY D., increase pension (see bills S. 6391, 7213*). 
WHALES, regulate catching of (see bill 8. 5283*). 
WHALEY, RICHARD S. (a Representative from South Carolina), 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence granted to, 3836, 4075. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Jones, Bunnell L.: to pension (see Sun II. n. 21376), 3440. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1486. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


WHALON, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19011, 20562*). 


WHEAT. See also GRAIN, 
Bill to issue a . embargo on wheat and wheat flour 
(see bill II. R. 2144 
Joint resolution to rolit export of (sec H. J. Res. 407). 
Joint resolution to em joint committee to Inver gato fluctua- 
tions and control of price of (see H. J. Res. 411 


"WHITE, 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
Letter of Secretary 
to prices 
Remarks in 
Resolution of inquiry relative to price of (see H. Res. 
WHEAT, ALONZO E., relief (see bill H. R. 20270). 
WHEELDEN, ALFRED, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21211). 
WHEELDEN, CHARLES, pension (see bill H. R. 20700). 
WHEELER, LUCY P., increase pension (see bills S. 2868, 7213*). 
WEHMEDING, N: VA., donate condemned cannon to cit$ of (see biil S. 
WHEELOCK, CALVIN, pension (see bills H. R. 17204, 19545*). 
WHEELRIGHT, EBENEZER, report of Court of Claims on claim of 
estate of (H. Doc. 1621), 4 4888. 
WHICHER, WILEY, increase pension (see bills S. 6909, 7566*) 
WHIPPLE, JULIA F, increase pension (see bills S. 5784, 7402*). 
WHIPPLE, MARY, increase pension (see bill S. 7720). 
WHITACRE, JOHN J. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 10. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Brosius, Harper: to pension (ee ih H. R. 19732), 79. 
. Tras pees ion : to amend act to create (see bill II. R. 
Remarks by, x 
River and harbor appropri rn bili—Swan Creek, 5435.. 
Tariff commission, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-N AY VOR 
Ner 5082 5 report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
> . 
WHITBECK, GILBERT 
19545*). 


of Agriculture transmitting report relative 
aid for wheat in Kansas (H. Doc. 1271). 75, 161. 
ouse and statistics relative to grading nee 1 

4 


, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16382, 
WHITE, 880785 F., increase pension (see bills S. 2378, 4013, 7402“, 


WHITE, CYRUS S., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20177). 

DAVID W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20684). 
ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 21542). 

WHITE, FRANCIS M., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15364, 19545*). 
WHITE, AE 816) 2828 Court of Claims on claim of estate of 


(S. 81 
WHITE, Chank 8. (a Senator from Alabama). 
Atten ded, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bell James: for relief of heirs (see bill S, 7633), 3550. 
Crounse, Bella, and others: for rellef (see bill S. Yosa ), 3550. 
Nunnally, Eldred; for relief of heirs (see bill S. 7572), 3085. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 1294. 
Petitions and papers Mei by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 433. 
Societies and associations, 433. 
Remarks by, on 
Attendance of absent Senators, 2934. 
District of Columbia „ 1091. 
Immigration, 845, 
Indian appropriation bill, 5119. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: death of, 1293. 
Post Office appropriation bill--rural mail carriers, 4454. 
Tennessee River, Ala., bridge, 3701. 
papers made by, from 
ommittee on Claims: 
Atlantic canning Ce (Rept. AG 
Brose, Arthur ept, 876), 1 
151 


WHITE, 


se. 


1328, 


Burrows, John Ror 1011 
Powers, Joseph A. (Rept. 87 
Weaver, Henry (bi H. R. 183 03), 4485. 

Committee on Revolutionary Claims: 
E ecd resolution to adjudicate claim of heirs (S. Res. 


Votes of. See YEX-AND-NAX VOTES. 
WHITE, FRED, relief (see S. J. Res. 3*). 


WHITE, GEORGE (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 
Amendments offered by, 
Hiver and harbor 8 bill, 1913. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Brady, John C.: to increase Benson. ee bill II. 
Flesher, George W.: to increase pension (see bill H. 


19. 

Hatcher, Edmund N.: 
33! 

Henery, Alvanes P.: 


R. m 124, 
19736), 


20140), 
19734), 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19735), 


to increase pension (see bill II. R. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Morrison, George W.: 


Nesbaum, Frank: to increase pension (see bill BAH . 19733), 79. 

Porter, TUE: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19131); 19. 
Remarks by, o 

River dnd harbor appropriation bill—flood control (Appendix, 


Sundry civil appropriation bill—Alaska railroads, 3688, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES, 

WHITE, JOHN J., increase pension (see bills S. 7340, 7598*). 
WHITE, JOSEPH C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19513, 20643). 
WHITE, JOSEPH E., increase pension (see blll H. R. 20023). 
WHITE, MARIA E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 19471). 
WHITE, MARION, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19455, 19545*). 
WHITE, MARTHA A., increase pension (see bill S. 7245). 
WHITE, MARY, pt (see bills H. It. 20590, 21195). 
WHITE, MARY J. oe pension (see bills S. 3829, 7598*; 


. R. 
17288, 20562 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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WHITE, STRINGER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10920, 205025. 


WHITE, THOMAS B., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
850), 2836. 


WHITE, WILLIAM, report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
923), 2836. 


WHITEBREAD, JOHN IL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21602). 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. donate condemned cannon to Daughters of 
American Revolution of (see bill S. 5495*). 


WHITE RIVER,, construct works for protection of banks at Batesville, 
Ark. (see bill 8, 7053). 


WHITESIDE, EDWARD, relief (see bill H. R. 10271*). 

WHITE-SLAVE TRAFFIC, remarks in House relative to, 3740. 

r AN W., relief of estate (see S. J. Res. 207; H. J. 
es. Š 


WHITING, MARTHA J., increase pension (see bill S, 2324, 6980*). 
WHITLEY, SAMUEL G. H., increise pension (sec bills S. 1782, 7402*). 
WHITNEY, FRANKLIN S., relief of estate (see bill S. 7658). 
No H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 20402, 


WHITNEY, OSCAR N., relief (see bill H. R. 20076). 
e R., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9359, 
99 . 


WHITTEN, LUTHER D., increase pension (see bill S. 7166). 
WHITTON, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20570). 
WHITTUM, CLIFTON, increase pension (see bills 7182, 7402*). 
WIRED JAMES (a Delegate from Alaska). 


Dills and. joint resolutions introduced by 
Alaska: for further construction ud maintenance of moter. 
and post roads, bridges, and trails in (see bill H 3 
RLON 329. 
lands for educational uses to Territory of (see 
bill H. R, 20496), 899. 
to reserve land for wane tone) purposes to Territory of 
(see bill H. R. 20851), 
Haale, 20972), 


George W.: to increase ion (see bill H. R. 
Temart, Franeis J.: to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 21234), 
"n 3 C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21216), 


Merz. Sarah D.: to pension (see bill H. R. 19738), 79. 
Sullivan, John H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21217), 


Remarks by, o 

Alaska Hietertus (Appendix, 698). 

Alaska school lands, 4544, 4545, 5485, 5486, 5487. 

Sundry civil appropriation bill Alaska insane, 3688. 
- Alaska railroads, 3683, 3 
WICKLIFFE, CHARLES, increase pension (ees bills S. 6715, 6980"). 
WICKWIRE, SCOTT F., pension (see bills II. R. 15177, 21089*). 
WICOFF, ROSE E., pension (sce bill H. R. 19770*). 


WICOMICO RIVER, MD., report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. 
Doc. 1500), 1998. 


WIDENER, GEORGE W., pension (see bill H. R. 21182). 

WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. See PENSIONS, 

WIDRIG, WILLIAM X., pensicn (see bill H. R. 20507). 

WIEBEL, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 7259). 

WIGINTON, JAMES, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18407, 19545*). 
WILBER, NATHAN B., relief (see bill H. R. 19894). 

WILCOX, JAMES C., increase pension (see bill H, R. 21455). 
WILCOX, MARY B., pension (see bills H. R. 18548, 21037*). 


WILCOX, MARY J., pension (see bilis H. R. 20591. 21037*). 
Bills to increase pension (see bills S. 6804, 7213*). 
WILD ANIMALS, amendment in Senate relative to setting aside lands 
for protection of, 2942. 
IU by S. W. . McClure relative to suppression of carnivorous, 


75. 
Memorial of Legislature of New Mexico for an appropriation 
for 3 of carnivorous, 2939. 
Memorial of Legislature of ren for appropriation for sup- 
pression of carnivorous, 3697, 3983. 


WILDE, JAMES B., report of Court ‘of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
857). 2836. 


WILDER. WILLIAM H. (late a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Eulogies in Senate on, 4890. 
Resolution for eulogies in Senate on (see S. Res. 555), 4890, 


WILDEY, HARRY, increase pension (see bilis H. R. 19929, 20643*). 
Non N. J., purchase site for public building at (see bill 8. 

Bill ty erect public building at (see bill H. R, 20243*). 

Bil to donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 
WILEY, CLARA F., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 20002, 21037*). 
WILFORD, C. G., relief (see bills S. 7141; H. R. 20516). 

WILHELM, JOHN, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19762, 210377. 

WILHITE, ALTA A., pension (see bill H. R. 20369), 

WILHOIT, E. B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20955). 

WIDE VA JH., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18081, 
vos . 


WILKINS, MARY E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15708, 19545*). 
WILKINS, NELLIE, pension (see bill H. R, 20391). 

WILKINS, WARDEN J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20086). 
A Jaep C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15512, 
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WILKINSON, MARY F., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20908*). 
WILLAMETTE MERIDIAN. See WASHINGTON (State). 

WILLARD, ALBERT, increase pension (see bill S. 7662). 
WILLHOFF, MARY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21120). 
NADA ( 2 1250 report of Court of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 


win (oop), 120 44 " god of Claims on claim of owner of 
WILLIAMS, ADAM, report Pe Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doe 


855), 
WILLIAMS, AUSTIN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20167). 
WILLIAMS, BENJAMIN, increase pension (see bills S. 5889, 6980*). 
WILLIAMS, Mrs. C. H., relief (see bills II. R. 19654, 19055). 
WILLIAMS, CHARLES M., pension (see bill S. 7014). 
WILLIAMS, CLEMENTINE, pension (see bill S. 7241). 
WILLIAMS, DANIEL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 10277, 20502*). 
WILLIAMS, EDWARD J., letter of Secretary of E recommending a 
credit in accounts of (H. Doc. 1471), 100 7; 
WILLE IU ABD Z., Increase pension [ea bills H. R. 15416, 


WILLIAMS, EMILY J., increase pension (see bills S. 5785, 7402*). 
hia caer ihe ahah ie H., increase pension (sce bills H. R. 19807, 
T*). 


MAMAS T t S., increase pension (see bills II. R. 8950, 


WILLIAMS, ISABELL, pension (see bill H, R. 19494). 
WILLIAMS, „ W., increase pension (see bills II. R. 15573, 


0545 


WILLIAMS, JEFFREY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21111). 


WILLIAMS, JOHN, pension (sce bil] S. 7382). 
Bill to increase pension (see bill S. 6738). 


WILLIAMS, JOHN S., increase pensi biis H. R. 
10848005 a pension (see 8 16138, 


WIE ys: SHARP (a Senator from Mississippi). 
en , 86. 
Amendments offcred by, 
Army appropriation soa 
on retired list, 4204, 
Immigration: bil] (H. R. 3060) to regulate, 205, 398. 
War claims: bill (H. R. 8846) to pay, 902. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Colhoun, Gustavus: for relief of W te (see bill S. 727 25 Aet 
Parker, David : to increase pension (sce bill S. 7351), 
ND Franklin S.: for relief of estate (see bill 285 7058), 


Motions and resolutions offercd by 
Rules of Senate: for amendment to limit debate (see S. Res. 
538), 3339. 3538. 
Temporary and specia! commissions: inquiry relative to (see S. 
Res, 506), 334. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies ud associations, 3768. 
Remarks by, o 
Agricultural appropriation bill—rent of buildings, 4509, 4510, 


PRO etna ye of one brigadier general 


Apr SS Journal—amendment to rules, 3538, 2539, 3541, 

Army appropriation bill—Junius L. Powell, 4305. 

Cotton production, 2385, 2386. 

District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1405, 1755. 

District of Columbia prohibition, 1625. 

Executive and Congress, 3338. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 174. d 
2218-2220, 2957, 3200, 3201, 


Government merchant marine, 
3338. 3341. 
coastwise 2853852 4010, 4013, 4014. 
filibustering, 2031, 2 
grr date ox 86, 96, 265, 395. 290, 307, 747, 748, 152, 754, 155, 
S05, 8 S48, 849, 850, 852, SOT. 
Import 8 collected at Vera Cruz, 1493. 
Johnston, Joseph F.: denn of, 1292. 
Manifests of vessels, 1099. 
Ship-purchase investigation, 2113. 
ieee appropriation bill transportation of Army, 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Contingent Expenses of Senate 
Committee on Agriculture: resolution to allow to employ stenog- 
rapher (S. Res. 539), 26020. 
Committee on Indian Affairs: resolution to allow hearings before 
(S. Res. 521), 1564. 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
ast 0 * allow them to employ additional clerk (S. Res. 
v 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
prc dae to allow hearings before (S. Res. 520, 547), 3085, 
serail 


"org e igen for employment of additional (S. Res, 
1 
Minorliy, ei employee : resolution for payment of additional (S. 


Ships: . for appoinment of committee to ascertain 
relative to loans or P ions on interned (S. Res. 543), 3773. 


Committee on Finance 
Ure built vessels owned by Americans (Rept. 1023), 4392. 


Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
WILLIAMS, JOHN W., Increase pension (see Dill H. R. 20354). 
WILLIAMS, JOSEPH L., increase pension (sce bills S. 0091, 7213*). 
WILLIAMS, MARGARET, increase pension (see bills S. 6651, 6980*). 


WILLIAMS, MARTHA E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19379, 
19545*). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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WILLIAMS, MARTIN L., pension (see bills 8. 6817, 6981*). 
WILLIAMS, NANCY I., increase pension (see bills S. 6850, 7213*). 
WILLIAMS, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19133; 21037*). 
TEGET ALIAM E. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Bills and joint ‘resolutions introduced b 
Cain, John W,: to increase 5 (see bill H. R. 20277). 486. 
Cha man, Samuel: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19809), 


Cunningham, Elijah: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20276), 


Dodge, Tapley T.: to increase penslon (sce bill H. R. 19810), 125. 
Gahan, John W ; to increase Ree ia (see bill H. EU 20278), 486. 
to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21004), 

Hardin, Moses R.: to pension (see bill H. R. 2071), sa 

Js Robert N.: to increase pension (see bill R. 19811), 


Marks, Charles E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20275), 


Ramsey, Flossie M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 20774), 1323. 
Petitions and papers presented ^ see 
Societies and associations, 100! 
Remarks by, on 
Foreign policy of United States, 4146. 
Government merchant marine, 3909. 
Navy a 8 bill, 2724. 
Votes of. See YEA AND-NAY VOTES. 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20159). 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21309). 
WILLIAMSBURG. OHIO, donate condemned cannon to village of (see 
bill S. 5195*). 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA.. N condemned cannon to city of (see bills 
S. 5495*; H. R. 20896). 
WILLINK (ship). report of T of Claims on claim of owner of (H. 
Doc. 1318) 77. 


WILLIS, BENJAMIN F, relief (see bill H. R. 21517). 


WILLIS, FRANK B. (a Representative from Ohio), 
Attended, 10. 
Resignation of, 1187. 
Petitions and papers presented by, fro 
Citizens and individuals, 14, 962, 100 9. 
Socleties And associations, 14, 250, 293, 331, 381, 620. 
Remarks by, o 
Taking leere of House, 1258. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


WILLIS, 175 P andre on subject of Federal Reserve System dellvered 


WILLIS, 5 L., increase pension (see bills S. 6212. 6980“). 
WILLIS, HARVEY J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20502). 
WILLIS, WILLIAM, Increase pension (see bill H. R. 20875). 


WILLOUGHBY, JOHN A., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 935), 2835. 


WHat DRAKE H., referring claim to Court of Claims (see H. Res. 


WILMAR, ELLERY B., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 2668*). 
WILMER, EMMA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20511). 


WILMINGTON, DEL., appoint board to select site for naval armor 
plant at (see bill H. R. 21413). 


WILMINGTON, N. C., referring claim of ien Paul's Lutheran Church to 
Court of Claims (see H. Res. 501*). 


WILMOTH, WILLIAM S., pension (see bills H. R. 9517, 20643*). 
WILSEY, SUSAN A., pension (see bill H. R. 20929). 

WILSON, ADAM F., increase pension (see bills S. 6045, 7213*). 
WILSON, ANNIE, pension (see bills 8, 5807, 6980*). 

WILSON, EDWARD, increase pension (see bills H. R. 2041, 20643*), 
WILSON, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 21001). 


, EMMETT (a Representative from Florida), 
Attended, 10, 
Leave of absence granted to, 2 443. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 


WILSON, FLETCHER N., increase N (see bills S. 7006, 7402“. 


VAROE is fi E, (a Representative from New York). 
tend * 
Appointed on funeral committee, 11, 137. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


WILSON, GILBERT, pension (see bill H. R. 20707). 
WILSON, HARRY L., pension (see bill S. 7379). 


WILSON, HARVEY M., pension (see bill H. R. 19697). 
Bills to increase pension (see bills H. R. 18805, 19545*). 


WILSON, JAMES, increase pension (see bills S. 7639; H. R. 19212, 
19545*). 


WILSON, JESSE B., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 13388*). 
WILSON, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20927). 


WILSON, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills S. 6789, 6980*; H. R. 
15163, 20613*). 


WILSON, JOHN M., increase pension (see bilis H. R. 12560, 10545*). 
WILSON, JOSEPH H., increase pension (see bill S, 6762). 

WILSON, LETTIE E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15942, 20562*). 
WILSON, MARY E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17455, 19545*). 
WILSON, MARYETTA, pénsion (see bills H. R. 16102, 19545*). 


WILSONS s increase appropriation for public building at (see bill 
È ). 


WILSON, RHUAMAH, increase pension (see bills H. R. 16848, 20562*), 
WILSON, RICHARD H., rellef (see bill H. R. 16896*). 
WILSON, ROBERT, pension (see bills H. R. 6475, 21089*). 


WILSON, 
WILSON, 
WILSON, 
WILSON, 
WILSON, 


SELDON T., increase pension (see bills H. R. 18603, 21037). 
SIMEON L., increase pension (see bill 8. 6761). 

W. G., relief of estate (see bill H. R. 21301). 

WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20791, 21037*). 
WILLIAM M., to issue land patent to (see bill H. R. 20428). 
WILSON, WILLIAM W., pension (see bills H. R. 15943, 21037*). 


WILSON, WOODROW. See also PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES. 
Letters on subject of immigration written in 1912 by, 1387, 


Letter on subject of local option written by, 1690. 
WINALL, JAMES W., increase pension (see bills H. R. 13989, 26562*). 
WINANS, LULU E., pension (see bill H. R. 20730). 
WIND RIVER RESERVATION, See INDIANS. 
WINDELL, GEORGE W., increase pension (see bills S. 7248, 7566*). 
WINEGARDNER, THOMAS, increase pension (see bills S. 6664, 6980*). 


WINES, exempting vintners and a oe from ment of special 
taxes on (see bill H. R. 133035) aw 
WING, HENRY J., pension (see bill H. Us 21321). 
WING, ORMISTON C., increase pension (see bills S. 4478, 5080“. 
WINGART, IDA, pension (see bill H. R. 20132). 
WINGO, OTIS 'T. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 10. 
Leave of absence 5 to, 4241. 
Amendments offered by, 
Agricultural 8 bill, 2342, 2344. 
appropriation bill—rural credits, 5032. 
Fruit barrel: bill (H. R. 4899) to fix standard, 1529. 
Post Office appropriation bill, 761, 764, 765, 766. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 1854, 1855. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
ex ye) Edmund F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 19541), 


Mao, Frank L.: to penslon (see bill H. R. mad a 
Obl isk, George W.: to pension (see bill H. 
Pattee, Albert C.: to Increase pension (see Em H. 
Red River: to allow prices across (see 
318845 Alexander for relief of heirs Cones ohh H. 
Rural mail carriers: to make Christmas Day a legal holiday for 
(see bill H. R. 19834), 2. 
ett me George W.: to (Foe pension (see bill H. R. 19812), 


nee Mary: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 21120), 2081, 

Wolfe, Edward T.: to increase pension (se bill H. R. 20219), 4 486. 
Motions and resolutions offercd by 

utat appropríation bl: 


aee reserve banks: to recommit with instructions bill (S. 
6505) to amend act e. 31. 
Petitions and p. v arts resented by, fro 
Citizens an viduals, 3925, 5059. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—rural credits, 5033. 
Arkansas national forests, 4033. 
Legislative, er and judicial appropriation bill—subtreas- 


uries, 243 
PE Koa Arkansas national forests, 2342, 2343, 2344, 2353, 


Post € Office appropriation bill, 759, 761, 162, 763, 764, 765, 766, 


Red River . 1555. 
Rural credits, 3970. 
Rural mall service, 481. 
ICE i for fruits, 1078, 1514, 1515, 1521, 1522, 1523, 
Sundry civil F . buildings, 3415, 3410. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND- 


WINKLER, JOSEPH G., pension Exe bills S, 6513, 6981*). 

WINN, RICHARD B., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16291, 19545*). 

WINNEBAGO RESERVATION. See INDIANS, 

WINNETKA, ILL., donate condemned cannon to Indian Hill Club of 
(see bill S. 5495*). 

WINSLOW, PME E. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 


en B 
Bills and Point. 2 introduced by 
Wan Harriet W.: to increase Sanaian (see bill H. R. 21155), 


Ken EPE to pepon (a (aee bill H. R. 20414), 737. 
Petitions | i pa Esen 83. o. 

Citizens an ine viduals, 29 815 1486. 

Societies and associations, 293, 433, 738, 962. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 


WINSLOW, VIOLET P., increase pension (see bills H. R. 19570, 
21218*). 


to recommit with instructions, 


WINSOR, WILLIAM D., letter relative to the so-called Government 
bhi p-purchase bill, 8511. 


WINTERNUTE, JAMES S., increase pension (see bills S. 6154, 7213*). 
WINTERRIMGER, JOHN C., increase pension (see bills H, R. 12480, 


WINTON, JOHN, remove charge of desertion (see bill H. R. 19641). 
WIRE-DRAG SURVEYS. See ALASKA. 
WIRTH, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 19943). 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., relief of certain entrymen on 
lands within limits of grant to (see bill S. 5629*). 


WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL ar ge ione: entitled “To do 
or to die" appearing in (Appen 


WISE, VA., donate condemned cannon to town d (see bill S. 5495*). 
WISHON, MARY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 20379). 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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WITHERSPOON, SAMUEL A. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
en 
Appointed conferee, 4308. 
Appointed teller, 5 
Amendments offered by, 


Nav eopropriation tm, 3117, 3138. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Navy: euthorising transfers Age retired list LY aoe list in 
(see bills H. H. oe 20603), 1007, 
to repeal seciion 9 of ‘tarsi personnel 2^ March 3, 
1899 (see bill H. E a OPEN 1277. 


Motions and resolutions offered b 
Navy: for consideration of pill H. 20694 authorizin 
fers from retired list to active list of (see H. Res. 70 1998. 
Navy appropriation bill: making it in order to consider certain 
paragraphs of (see H. Res, 708), 1998. 
to 8 with instructions, 3152. 


Remarks by, o 
National “prohibition. 564. 
Navy appropriation bill. 2662, 2071-2077. 
aeronautics, 287 
battleships, 3111 | 3112, 3132 
pinching board, 2873, 2908 51 1:909, 2911, 2914, 3151. 
ust range finder, 2909, 
submarines, 3138, 
apo made by, from 
Sommittee of conference: 
Austin, Joseph Eliot (bill H. R. 2642), 4671. 
Committee on Navai Affairs 
Leonard, Jobn Calvin (Rept, Rage 2365. 
McDonald, Matthew (Rept. 1254), 783. 
Transfer of officers from retired list to active list of Navy (Rept. 
22013. 1998. 
Bee YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
WITMAN, JONATHAN, pension (see bills H. R. 19106, 19545*). 
WITTEN, GEORGE H., report of Court of Claims on claim of (H. 
Doc. 1634), 5454. 
WODE, ALICE C, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18078, 20562*). 
WOLF, ALLEN D., increase pension (see bill IT. R. 20722). 
WOLF, MATHEW E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20743). 
WOLF, NICHOLAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19595). 
WOLFE, ANGELINE KELCHNET, pension (see bill H. R. 21112). 
WOLFE, EDWARD T., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20279). 
WOLFE, HENRY C., increase pension (see bil H. R. 20204). 
WOLFF, BIDDEY C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17803, 19545*). 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, article opposing, 4556. 
Correspondence and newspaper clippings on crx of, 1381, 
1421, 1433, 1434, 1440, 1465, 1473. (Appendix, 
Joint resolution for reed eee to Constitution’ 1 ing for 


(see H. J. Res. 1*). 
291 88 in House on subject of, 1407-1483. (Ap n 83, 84, 


95, 102, 105, 107, 118, 149, 162, 398, 457, 654, 689. 
Statistics relative to (Appendi x, 95). 
WOMAN'8 BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS, REFORMED CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, relief (see bills H. R. 13690*, 20572, 20615). 
WOMAN'S PROTEST Ur ev , clippings on subject of woman suf- 
frage appearing In, 142 
WOMEN. See also FARM Women’s BUREAU. 
Statistics relative to labor of women in Indiana (H. Doc. 1443). 
WOMEN’S LESSONS IN POLITICS, address delivered by Elizabeth N. 
Cushman entitled (Appendix, 44). 
WONDERLY, JOHN, increase pension (see bill S. 6728). 
WOOD, 1 C., increase pension (see bills 


WOOD, BLANCHE, pension (see bill H. R. po 
Bills to increase pension (see bilis S. 3358, 7509*). 


WOOD, FRANCIS C., increase pension (see bills S. 6237, 7213*). 
WOOD, 5 W., statement relative to construction of vessels, 


H. R. 14146, 


WOOD, J. K. P., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20257). 

WOOD, JEFFERSON, increase pension (see bills S. 6600, 7213*), 
WOOD, JEROME B., increase pension (see bills S. 6149, 6980*). 
WOOD, MARGARET L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 21143), 
WOOD, 9081205 WADSWORTH, increase pension (see bills S. 6512, 


WOOD, gee a report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


WOOD, SOSA H EE M., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 
WOOD, uid e. E pension (see bill H. R. 21275). 
WOODARD, EMMA, pension (see bill H. It. 21045). 


WOODED Tis 8 H., increase pension (see bills H. R. 16425, 
NODURI Ma doom (a Representative from Michigan). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Alger, Mrs. Edwin D.: to pension 1285 bill E u^ 029219) 
Declute, Mary E.: to pension (see bill H. 292 
Elliott, Linda: to increase pension (see Dun K. NM 1485. 
Gorton, Stewart: to increase pension (see bill Hu R. 19638), 43 
Hall, William: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20973}, 1 m y 
Herrendeen, Ann: to increase peice see bill H. R. 19040), 43 
Hopkins, Susan: to pension (see bil 91), 292. 
Kinz, Francis: to Increase pension (see “pill H. e 20840), 1485. 
Krause, Barbara: to Increase pension (see bill Hs 19635), 42. 
Powell, Thomas: to Increase pension (see bill E 19636), 42. 


Thayer, Theresa H.: to increase pension (see bill H. E3 19621), 42. 
r to remove charge of desertion (see bili H. R. 
Petitions and "papers presented by, 
Citizens and individuals, 79, Alo 138, 1480. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


WOODS, y Pear vr a (a Representative from Iowa). eet ik a] 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced 
— ee L.: to pension feet b nu H. R. 20687), 1154. 
nsion (see bill Pi T75 3. 
NR. 20030), 


Fritcher” imon F.: to pension (see bil 249. 

Gibson, Francis: to increase pension (see p i R. 207791. 1328. 

Howard, Alvin: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 2009 0093), 297. 
) 


art THe Charles B.: to increase pension (see bill H. 
Rid na Henry: to increase a (see bill H. R. 20004), 


Petitions and papers presented b 
Citizens and individuals, 2773. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


WOODS, JAMES P., increase pension 
WOODS, RICHARD, increase pension 


WOODS, YEATMAN & CO., referring 
Court of Claims (see H. Res. 


ann ANIEL; relief of estate (see S. J. Res. 


(see bills H. R. 15356, 20562*). 
(see bills S. 2135, 7566*). 
claim of legal representatives to 
591*). 


207; H. J. Res. 


WOODSON, GERTRUDE M., relief (sce bill S. 7693). 

WOODWARD, CHARLES, increase pension (see bills S. 7494, 75908*). 
N wie E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURES, Statistics relative to, 4772. 
WOOLEY.) aay C., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. Doc. 


WOOLLACOTT, EVA L., pension (see bill H. R. 21147). 


NORD EN G., increase pension (see bills H. R. 
545* 
WOOLSEY, GILES A., increase pension (see bills H. R. 3622, 21218*). 
WOOSLEY, JOSEPH, teliet (see bill H. 20411). 
WORK, JENNIE A., pension (see bills H. R. 9097, 21037*). 
WORKINGMEN'S COMPENSATION ACTS, remarks in House concern- 
ing (Appendix, $22). 
WORKS, JOHN D. (a Senator from California). 
Attended, 1. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural appropriation bill: 
packages containing 
Army appropriation bil 
District of Columbia appropriation bill: 
commission," 334. 


11847, 


terminal „ of postal 
24802 roducts, 3777 


appointment of house 
River and Harbor appropriation bill, 2042. 


Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 
Aviation School: to purchase land ín (see bill 7046), 490. 
California : 


Baie additional land district in Sitate of (see 


bill S. 7140 
Chaffee, Peed R.: to pension (ste bill S. 6697), 5. 
8 veterans of Civil War: to provi e homes for (see 
District of Columbia : to close tarber shops on Sunday in (see 
bill S. 7047), 490. 
Intoxicating liquors : By ous egenis of revenue from 
dealers in (see bill 8. 1423), 2 


Nettleton, Ammazette L.: to 83 (see bill S. 6698), 5. 
Panama-California Exposition : f 185 detail of officer of Army 
for duty with (see Res. 2 


), 
Public lands: for disposition of Dove lands for su ply of wa- 
ter for irrigation and generation purposes (see bill S. 7071), 
War materials: to forbid furnishing to belligerent nations (see 
bill S. 6862), 81. 
Motions and resolutions "e 
Garnett, James: to w Sarat 1 papers, 636. 
MR B.: to reconsider vote on bill S. 489 for re- 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
9 E 5 2300, 2837, 3008, 3771, 3084, 4203, 
Societies and 3 5, e 882, 4081. 
State legislatures, 3698, 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—predatory animals, 4578 
Army appropriation bill—aviation school, 4305. 4300. 
stop-watch system, 4346, 4354, 4355, 4350. 1505 
ae, 


District of Columbia half-and-half system. 1290, 1391, 
District of Columbia prohibition, 1623, 742 
Duxbury Reef, Cal., € station, 1522 
Immigration, 55, 9911 , 95, 90, 756, 888. 
polygam 
Johnston, Josep DEG denen ok, 1291. 
Post-Office appropriation, | bill—rural, mail carriers, 
Public Health Service, 295, 966, 
Revision of the Journal 2088. 
Rules of Senate. compelling attendance of Senators, 5316, 2319. 
War materials to belligerent nations, 202. 
Reports made by, from 
‘ommittee on the Public Lands x 
California additional land district (Rept. 999), 3927. 
Development of water power (Rept, S98, pt. 2), 2840. 
Votes of. ‘ce Yea and Nay rotes. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT. Memorial of legislature of Massachusetts 
favoring organization of, 6. 


WORLEY, ELIAS, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19821). 

WORT, GEORGE, increase pension (see bills S. 6816, 7566*). 

WORTHINGTON, ALBERT C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 15669, 
21037*). 


4435. 


WOX, SIDNEY W., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20842). 
WRECKED VESSELS. Sce VESSELS. 
WRIGHT, ALFRED F., increase pension (see bills S. 6353, 0980*), 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills.” 
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YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN HOUSE—Continued. 
Naval appropriation bill (H. R. 20975) : on motion to recommit, 


Order of business, 2268, 3413, 3830, 4309, 4977. 

Pensions: on bills (H. R. 21037, 21089) genas pensions and 
increase of pension In specified cases, 2822, 2825. 

Post Ofüce appropriation bill (H. R. 19906): on motion to re- 


comm 5 

Public Health Service: on report of Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to strike out the enacting 
pinot LE (S. 2616) to promote efficiency of, 2423. 


River and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 20189), 1915, 5438. 
Special orders ip House: on resolutions (H. Res. 676 684) for 
special order for new legislation in Post Office appro- 
priation bill 367, 428. 
on resolution (H. Res. 736) for "pecu order for bill 
(S. 5259) to establish steamship lines, 3877, 3881. 
Steubenville, Ohio: on bill (II. R. 5849) to regulate holding 
United States courts at, 275. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318) : on motion to con- 
irn amendment of Senate relating to Howard University, 
Woman suffrage: on House joint resolution No. 1, for amend- 
ment to Constitution to provide, 1482, 1483. 
YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN SENATE. 
* 493, 494, 1765, 1766, 2028, 2404, 2576, 2587, 2787, 
354. 3519 


Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 20415) : on amendment 
Aya to purchase and distribution of secds, 4572. 
on amendment relative to destruction of carnivorous wild 

animals, 4583. 
on amendment relative to appropriation for Government 
* at the International Dry Farming Congress, 


Appeal from decision of Chair, 1758, 2408, 2786, 3275, 8280, 
313, 3317, 3320, 3320, 3781, 3935. 
Army appropriation bill (H. R. 20347): on amendment rela- 
tive to use of the "p watch or other time-measuring 
device on employees, 4389. 
on amendment relating to purchase of armored motor 
cars, 4392. 
Correction of Journal, 3840. 
Deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 21546): on conference re- 
port on, 5338, 
District of Columbia appropriation bill: on nmendments relat- 
ing to the so-called half-and-half system of paying ex- 
penses of, 1394, 1395. 
on amendment relative to Purchase of ground for pro- 
posed Eastern High School, 1564. 
Georgia: on bill (II. R. 17869) for appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for southern district of, 4843. 
Government ship-purchase bill: on amendments to Dill S. 6856, 
2588, 2589, 2590, 2591, 2592. 
on amendments to bill S. 5259, 3936, 4009, 4015, 4017. 
on amendment to motion to refer bill S. 6856 to com- 
mittee, 3628, 3780, 3781. 
on appeal from decision of chair and on motion to lay 
on table the motion to recommit, 2787. 
Immigration: on bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 85, 215, 223, 
787, 788, 803, 805, S07, 812, 847, 866, 868. 
Indian appropriation bii (H. R. 20150): on amendment to 
strike out provision for per rg payments to Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians, 5156. 
on amendment providing for readjudication of seg 
tions for enrollment on rolls of Five Civilized ribes, 


5162. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill (H. R. 
19909): on amendment relative to formal opening of 
Panama Canal, 4114, 4184. 
on. 5 providing for taking census of agriculture, 


an Amendment to strike name of Henry M. Rose out of, 


Naval appropriation bill (H. R. 20975): on amendment relat- 
ing to the so-called plucking board, 4690, 

Order of business, 335, 384, 492, 626, 904, 905 966, 1383, 1507, 
1543, 1759, 1816, 2029, 2083, 2581, 2582, 2584, 2585, 2580] 
3379, 3628, 3629, 5138, 5139, 5145. 

Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 19906): on amendment 

relating to pay of rural mail carriers, 4465, 

on amendment relative to experimental Village delivery 
service, 4473. 

Recess, 2397. 2398, 2404, 2405, 3254. 

Rules of Senate: on point of order that a two-thirds vote 1s 

necessary in order to suspend, 1513. 
— —— on report of Committee on Rules recommending certain 
suspension of, 1745. 

Seamen's bill (S. 136): on motion to lay on table the motion 
to reconsider action of the Senate in agreeing to conference 
report on, 4817. 

Senate: on motion to lay on table an amendment to motion 
providing for limitation of debate in, 3857. 

Senators : on en to proposed order for arrest of ab- 

sent, 3281. 
on amendment to proposed order requiring constant at- 
tendance in Senate of, 2315. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, amend act to 2 97 5 birds and 
70.) 


' WRIGHT, MRS. CONNOR, report of Court of Claims on claim o? 
(S. Doc. 977), 5230. ? 


WRIGHT, DANIEL THEW, resolution discharging Committee on 
Judiciary in House from further consideration of charges 
ngainst, 5485. 


WRIGHT, EDWIN B., increase pension (see bills S. 354, 7402*). 


WRIGHT, GEORGE L., report of Court of Claims on claim of (S. 
Doc. 881), 2835. 


WRIGHT, JEROME B., increase pension (see bills S. 7128, 7402*). 
WRIGHT, JOHN, increase pension (see bill H. R. 19797). 
WRIGHT, RHODA J., pension (see bills H. R. 10926, 21037*). 
WRIGHT, SARAH L., increase pension (see bill S. 7335). 
WRIGHT, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bill S. 7627). 
WRIGHT, WILLIAM H., increase pension (see bill H. R. 20183). 
WRISTON, THOMAS H., increase pension (see blll H. R. 20850). 7 
WRITS OF CERTIORARI. See Courts OF UNITED STATES. 
WRITS OF ERROR. See COURTS or UNITED STATES. 
WYNN, JOHN H., pension (see bills H. R. 12199, 21089*). 
WYNN, NANCY E., increase pension (see bills H. R. 17898, 21037*). 
WYOMING, amendment in Senate to increase appropriation for clerks 
in office of surveyor prid of, 624. 
Amendment in Senate the judicial code bill relating to, 1943. 
Bill to exchange lands with (see bill H. R. 20186). 
Joint resolution making appropriation for payment of certain 
claims arising from construction of the Corbett Tunnel in 
see S. J. Res. 74*). 
Remarks in House relative to appropriations for salaries and 
contingent expenses of office of surveyor general of, 314. 


WIOMING RIO, donate condemned cannon to village of (sce bill S. 


` XENIA, 82089. donate condemned cannon to city of (see bili S. 


YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION, Sec INDIANS, 


YAKIMA RIVER, WASH., amendment in Senate making appropriation 
for construction of dam across, 1487. 


THE i eas & LOAN ASSOCIATION, relicf (sce bill H. R. 


YANKTON INDIANS, See INDIANS, 
YANTIC RIVER, CONN., amendment in Senate for survey of, 1542. 


YATES, HARRY, pension (see bills H. R. 11413, 21089*). 
HRemarks in House and correspondence relative to claim for 
pension of, 4983. 


YATES, JAMES N., increase pension (see bills S. 6186; 7500*). 
YAZOO, MISS., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 


YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN HOUSE. 
Actions for death on the high seas: on bill (H. n. 6143) re- 
lating to maintenance of, 1076. 
Adjourn, 1531, 3828, 3831, 3833, 3905. 4240. 
Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 20415): on motion to 
recommit with instructions, 5054. 
— ——— on conference report on, 5470. 
Alcoholic liquor traffic: on bill (H. R. 18851) to prohibit sale or 
gift of intoxicating liquors to minors, 947. 
on joint resolution (II. J. Res. 168) for amendment to 
Constitution to prohibit, 610, 616. 
ux appropriation bill ta. R. $0347) : on motion to recommit, 
1 


A 1:00 bil (H. R. 4899) to fix standard for, 1527, 1528, 

Bills of Ming: on bil] (S. 4522) relating to, 5451. 

Census of agriculture: on amendment to repeal act requiring the 
taking and compiling of, 358. 

Child labor: on bill (H. R. 12292) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in products of, 3836. 

Coast Guard: on biil (S. 2337) to create, 1996, 

Cotton warehouses: on bill (S. 6266) to license, 477. 

Currency: on bil (S. 6398) to issue emer; ncy currency, 29, 30. 

District of Columbia: on bili (H. R. 1710) to prohibit inter- 
marriage of whites and negroes, 1266, 1367, 1308. 

District of Columbia appropriation bill (II. R. 19492) : on amend- 
ment relating to Emergency Hospital, 4664. 

on motion to instruct conferees not to agree to Senate 
amendment making Appropriation for construction of 
Gallinger Hospital, 4669. 

on amendment to abolish the half-and-half system of 
paying expenses of, 178 

on amendment to appoint joint select committee to in- 
vestigate the so-called half-and-half system of paying 
expenses of the District, 4865. 

. banks: on bill (S. 0505) to amend act to estab- 

s 2; 

Fortifications W bill (H. R. 21491): on motion to 
recommit, 4443. 

Georgia: on bill (H. R. 17869) for appointment of an addl- 
ticnal distriet judge for southern district of, 74, 4535, 4537. 

Government ship-purchase bil) (S. 5259) : on amendments offered 

to, 3920, 3921, 3922. 

on passage of, 3923. 

nm bill (II. R. 17971) for securing the uniform grading 

of, 959. 

Immigration: on bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 1138. 

— report on bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate, 


on On Bh Ba bill (H. R. 6060) over veto of Presi- 
ent, 3077. 

Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bil (H. R. 
19909) : on amendment making appropriation for expenses of 
formal opening of, 4795. 2 

Mileage for Senators and Members of Congress: on amendment 
providing for payment of actual expenses, 856, 


animals and to punish erimes in (see bill S. 

Estimate of appropriation for administration and protection -of 
(H. Doc. 1502), 1812. 

Memorial of legislature of California relative to transfer to 
San Luis Obispo County of certain elk in, 3770. 


YELTON, ANNIE E., increase pension (see bills S. 6669, 6980*), 
YORK, CASWELL, increase pension (see bills H. R. 14713, 20562*), 
YORK, MARTHA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 19511, 20502*), 
YORK, PA., donate condemned cannon to city of (see bill S. 5495*). 
YOUNG, CORA DAY, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20966, 21037*), 


The * indicates bilis acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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YOUNG, . (a Representative from North Dakota). 
ttend 
Amr offered by, 
Agricultural appror vision bill, 2329. 
Post Oflice appropriation bill, 773. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bismarck, N. Dak.: to construct additional building at Indian 
school at (see bill H. R. 19978) 
Fleming, Louisa: to pension (see bar A "a 20240). 431. 
Widencr, George W.: to pension (see bill H. R. 21182), 
Pctitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 2434, 2538, 3764 
Poeran us associations, 70, 164, 433, 188. 2271, 2740, 2773, 
3617 9. 
State legislatures, 3837. 
Remarks by, on 
Absentee voting, 2183. 
9 appropriation bill—seed distribution, 2174, 2175, 


Exportation of arms and rr Wire of war (Appendix, 876, 892). 
A of wheat, 4041-404 
A. J.: relief of, 3921. 3822. 
1 immigrants. 
veto message (A EON 816) 
Indian 8 bill 
North Dakota legislative at ae 4238. 
Tost Office appropriation bill—railway mail pay, 773, 774. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Claims: 
Rogers. Frank Henry—heirs (Rept. 1385), 
Sherman County, Oreg., settlers (Rept. Le” 4553. 
Votes of. See XEA-AND-NAX VOTES, 


YOUNG, HOWARD, increase pension (see bill H. R. 21594). 


2210. 


1 ved. 1150. 


YOUNG, JAMES (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, Ms 
9 by, © 
jcultaral appropriation bill, 2483, 2484 
Paso & Rock Island Railway Co., "3807, 3808, 5187. 5188. 
Reports made by from 
5 on Agriculture: 
EI o & Rock Island Rallway Co. (Rept. 1288), 1734. 
Votes of. "RON YEA-AND-NAY VOTES, 


YOUNG, WILLIAM C., increase pension (see bills H. R. 9570, 20562*), 

YOUNGER, EDWARD, increase pension (see bills H. R. 9449, 20643*). 

YOUREE, MARY A., referring claim of estate to Court of Claims (see 
H. Res, 591*). 


YOUTS, DAVID, increase pension (see bill S. 7291). 
YUKON RIVER, See ALASKA. 


-YUMA, ARIZ., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 21404). 
{ll to purchase site for public building at (see bill H. R. 21405). 


ZANE, ELIZADBETIT, erect monument to (see bill H. R. 21551). 
A donate condemned cannon to town of (see bill S. 


ZARR, PETER, increase pension (see bills H. R. 15825, 20643*). 
ZEIMER, JOSEPH, increase pension (see bills S, 7399 ; H. R. 20983). 
ZEHDE, ISAAC, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20296, 21037*). 


ZIEGLER, JOHN BROWNLOW, granting American citizenship to (see 
S. J. Res. 192*). 


ZSCHOCKE, JOHANNA, increase pension (see bills H. R. 20060, 
ZUKER, WILLIAM, increase pension (see bills H. R. 18149, 21037*). 
ee ee ps increase pension (sce bills H. R. 19140, 


The * indicates bills acted upon. See “ History of Bills." 
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ABERCROMBIE, JOHN W. (a Representative from Alabama). 
Remarks by, on 
Tribute to cotton, 582. 
ADAIR, JOHN A. M. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Remarks by, on 
National prohibition, 61, 288. 
AIKEN, WYAT (a Representative from South Carolina). 
Remarks by. on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—diversified crops, 721. 
South Carolina western judicial district, 521. 
ALEXANDER, JOSHUA W. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Address on Government merchant marine delivered before the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce by, 112. 
Remarks by, on 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 487, 711. 
Government merchant marine, 487. 
AUSTIN, RICHARD W. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Remarks by, on 
Martin, Whit P.: views on sugar industry, 639. 
Rural mail carriers' pay, 79. 
BACON. AUGUSTUS O. (late a Senator from Georgia). 
Eulogy in House on, 596 
BAILEY, WARREN WORTH (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 
Remarks by, on 
Apportionment of Representatives, 2606. 
Army ase per ien bill—militarism, 195. 
Coast Guard, 174. 
National prohibition, 55. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 174. 
BAKER, J. THOMPSON (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Hemarks by. on 
Bremner, Robert G.: death of, 270. 
Farewell to House—tribute to Speaker, 748. 
Martin, Lewis T.: death of, 446. 
BARKLEY, ALBEN W. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Remarks by, on 
Navy M gets bill, 544, 
Schurz, Carl: address by, 195. 
BARNHART, HENRY A. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Remarks by, on 
South Bend Grocers and Butchers’ Association, 9. 
BARTLETT. CHARLES L. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Remarks by on 
Agricultural appropriation bill—ports of cotton States, 503. 
BARTON, SILAS R. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Remarks by. on 
Immigration—veto message, 329. 
Rural credits, 564, 
BELL, THOMAS M. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Remarks by, on 
Bacon, Augustus O.: death of, 596, 
BORLAND, WILLIAM P. (a Representative from Missouri), 
Remarks by, on 
District of Columbia affairs, 579. 
Government and the Constitution, S09. 
Missouri River improvements, 153, 241. 
BREMNER, ROBERT G. (late a Representative from New Jersey). 
Eulogies in House on, 203, 270, 638, 877. 
BROUSSARD, ROBERT F. (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Remarks by, on 
Sugar-Refining Trust, 719. 
BROWN, LATHROP (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 341. 
BROWNE, EDWARD E. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Remarks by, on 
Rural credits, 811. 
BROWNING, WILLIAM J. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Remarks by, on 
Bremner, Robert G.: death of, 203. 
Martin, Lewis J.: death of, 543. 


BRYAN, JAMES W. (a Representative from Washington). 
Remarka by, on 
Government merchant marine, 291. 
Maritime death liability, 31. 
Railway mileage of the world, 465. 
Sale of liquors to minors, 68. 


BUCHANAN, FRANK (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
Federal employer's liability act, 413. 
Home owning among workingmen, 132. 
BULKLEY, ROBERT J. (a Representative from Okto). 
Remarks by, on 
Rural credits, 24, 294, 828. 
BURKE, CHARLES H. (a Representative from South Dakota). 
Remarks by. on 
Creek Indian lands, 717. 
Martin, Eben W.: speech by, 455. 


BURKE, MICHAEL E. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Remarks by, on 
Wisconsin State Journal: editorial from, 667. 
BURNETT, JOHN L. (a Representative from Alabama). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration, 111. 
BYRNS, JOSEPH W. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural warehouses, 28. 
CALDER, WILLIAM M. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, on 
Antitrust legislation— Clayton bill, 510. 
Postal Savings Bank Service, . 
Postal Service, 453. 
Stimson, Henry L.: address by, 493. 
CALLAWAY, OSCAR (a Representative from Texas). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 359. 
CANDLER, EZEKIEL S., JR. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Remarks by, on 
Rural credits, 690. 
CARAWAY, THADDEUS H. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Remarks by, on 
Cook, Frederick A.: hearings relating to, 670. 
River snd harber appropriation bill, 684. 
CARLIN, CHARLES C, (a Representative from Virginia), 
Remarks by, on 
Davies, Joseph E.: address by, 491. 
CARTER, CHARLES D. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
8 M d Chick ita 928 
octaw an asaw per ca men 28, 
Pipe line from Oklahoma to the Gulf, 896. 3 
CLARK, CHAMP (a Representative from Missouri). 
Remarks by, on 
Article by John Temple Graves on, 748. 
CLARK, FRANK (a Representative from Florida). 
Remarks by, on 
Goldfogle, Henry M.: congressional services of, 464, 
CLAYPOOL, HORATIO C, (a Representative from Ohio). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 324. 
CLINE, CYRUS (a Representative from Indiana), 
Remarks by, on 
Pension pareo 417. 
Ten Eyck, Peter G.,: speech by, 13. 
Woman suffrage, 102. 
CONNELLY, JOHN R. (a Representative from Kansas), 
Remarks y, on 
Administration critics, 512. 
CROSSER, ROBERT (a Representative from Ohio). 
Remarks by, on 
Munitions of war, 71. 
CULLOP. WILLIAM A, (a Representative from Indiana), 
Remarks by, on 
Election of postmasters, 80. 
National administration, 50, 
CURRY, CHARLES F, (a Representative from California), 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 391. 
Tayior efficiency system, 289. 
DENT, 8. HUBERT, JR. (a Representative from Alabama). 
Remarks by, on ^ 
National prohibition, 65. 
DIES, MARTIN (a Representative from Tezas). 
Speech before the merchants and manufacturers at Baltimore, 


Remarks by, on 
Ferguson, James E.: message to Texas Legislature, 194, 
DOOLITTLE, DUDLEY (a Representative from Kansas). 
Remarks by, on 
Rural credits, 586. 
DRUKKER, DOW H. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Remarks by, on 
Martin, Lewis J.: death of, 710. 
EULOGIES. 
On Augustus O. Bacon, 590. 
On Robert G. Bremner, 203, 270, 638, 877. 
On Forrest Goodwin, 468, 903. 
On Lewis J. Martin, 446, 543, 664, 710, 881. 
On Edwin A. Merritt, jr, S99. 
On Sereno E. Payne, S07. ` 
EVANS, JOHN M. (a Representative from Montana), 
Remarks by, on 
Mining experiment and safety stations, 540, 
FALCONER, J. A. (a Representative from Washington). 
8 lands contested by rall es, 41. 
etu ers on lands contes way compan e 
Industrial alcohol, 72. y z paniens 
Woman suffrage, 83. 
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FARR, JOHN R. (a Representative from Pennsylvania), 
Remarks by, on 
Food question, 200. 
Immigration, 343. 
FERRIS, SCOTT (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Remarks by, on 
Itural credits, 616, 
FESS, SIMEON D. (a Representative from Ohio), 
Remcrks by, on 
Anglo-American situation, 405. 
Immigration—Beigian amendment, 88. 
North Pole discovery, 658. 
President's Indianapolis "ete 204. 
Seventh Ohio congressional district, 853. 
Sixty-third Congress—political subjects, 565. 
FIELDS, WILLIAM J. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Remarks by, on 
North Pole controversy, 330. 
FITZGERALD, JOHN J. (a Representative from New York), 
Remarks by, on 
Raat tae i 725. 
Merritt, Edwin A.: death of, 899. 
Payne, Sereno E.: death of, 807. 
FITZHENRY, LOUIS (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
Discovery of North Pole, 39. 


į FOSTER, MARTIN D. (a Representative from Illinois), 
j Remarks by, on 
f Mining.experlment and mine-safety stations, 749. 


* - Rural credits, 815. 
FOWLER, H. ROBERT (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by on 
Lincoln's birthday, 850. 
! The unemployed, 833. 
FREAR, JAMES A. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Remarks by, on 
National prohibition. 30. 
River and harbor appropriation bill, 223, 812. 
Rural credits, 533. 
FRENCH, BURTON L. (a Representative from Idaho). 
Remarks by, on 
Woman suffrage, 398. 
GARDNER, AUGUSTUS P. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Remarks by, on 
Coast defenses, 668. 
National defenses—Army and Navy. 125. 
F “What alls the Army? ”, 165. 
“What is the matter with the Navy? ", 164. 
GARNER, JOHN N. (a Representative from Teras). 
Remarks Pl on 
Dies, Martın: speech by, 271. 
GEORGE, HENRY, JR. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, on 
Bremner, Robert G.: death of, 638. 
Government merchant marine, 447. 
Immigration—veto message, 340. 
National prohibition, 52. 
GILL, MICHAEL J. (a Representative from Missouri), 
Kcmarks by, on 
National prohibition, 49. 
Panics and industrial depressions, 650. 
GILLETT, FREDERICK H. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
Remarks by, on 
Appropriations, 730. 
Lincoln, Abraham: second inaugural address of, 750, 
GLASS, CARTER (a Representative from Virginia). 
Remarks by, on 
Federal Reserve Board, 170. 
GOEKE, J. HENRY (a Representative from Ohio). 
Remarks by, on 
Watcheases and watch movements, 558, 
GOLDFOGLE, HENRY M. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by Mr. Clark of Florida on congressional services of, 


404. 
Remarks by, on 
Natlonal prohibition, 905. 
GOOD, JAMES W. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Remarks by, on 
Election returns of 1914, 479. 
GOODWIN, FORREST (late a Representative from Maine). 
Eulogies in House on, 468, 903. 


GOODWIN, WILLIAMS S. (a Representative from Arkansas); 
Remarks by, on 
cepo Creek Gap, 895. 
ational marketing commission, 906, 
Red River improvement, 167. 
Rural credits, 933. 


GOVERNMENT MERCHANT MARINE, 
Remarks on, by 

r. Alexander, 487. 

Bryan, of Washington, 291. 


. Greene of Massachusetts, 122, 
Hardy, 317. 
r. Lazaro, 402. 
. McKellar, 222, 374. 
Mr. Moore, 249. 
Page of North Carolina, 396. 
r. Saunders, 469. 
Sherman, 598. 
William Alden Smith, of Michigan, 769. 
Webb, 641. ` 
GRAHAM, JAMES M. (a Representative from INlinoisyYs 
Remarks by. on 
Mine 
Natlo 


ment and safety stations, 27 
prohibition, 56. * MCSUR 


GRAY, FINLY H. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Remarks by, on 
Navy appropriation bill—mines and submarines, 325. 
Woman suffrage, 118. 
GREENE, WILLIAM S. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 122, 
GRIFFIN, DANIEL J. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 732. 
GUERNSEY, FRANK E. (a Representative-from Maine). 
Remarks by, on 
Rural credits, 408, 
HAMILL, JAMES A. (a Representative from New Jerscy). 
Remarks by, on 
Bremner, Robert G,: death of, 877. 
Civil-service 3 retirement of, 875, 897. 
Martin, Lewis J.: death of, 881. 


HARDY, RUFUS (a Representative from Teras). 
Remarks by, on 
Alexander, J. W.: address by, 112. 
Cotton situation, 10. 
Government merchant marine, 317. 
Woman suffrage, 659. 
HARRISON, B. P. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Remarks by, on 
Moore, John Bassett: article by, 322. 
HAWLEY, WILLIS C. (a Representative from Oregon). 
Remarks by, on 
Elis, Wiliam R.: death of, 284. 
HAY, JAMES (a Representative from Virginia). 
Article on the war terror by, 103. 
Remarks by, on 
Army statistics, 252. 
HAYDEN, CARL (a Representative from Arizona). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 286. 
National prohibition, 51. 
Woman suffrage, 149. $ 


HEFLIN, J. THOMAS (a Representative from Alabama). 
Remarks by, on 
Hamlin, Charles S.: speech by, 403. 
HELGESEN, HENRY T. (a Representative from North Dakota). 
Remarks by, on 
Maps of Arctic regions, 482. 
North Pole eontroversy, 834. 
Personal rural credits, 814. 
HELVERING, GUY T. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural credits, 542. 
HENRY, ROBERT L. (d Representative from Teras). 
Remarks by, on 
MeLaurin, John L.: report by, 106. 
HILL, ROBERT P. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
Goodwin, Forrest: death of, 468. 
HOBSON, RICHMOND P. (a Representative from Alabama). 
Remarks by, on E 
National constitutional prohibition amendment, 665. 
HOWELL, JOSEPH (a Representative from Utah). 
Remarks by, on 
Conservation of natural resources, 448. 
Mining experiment and mine safety stations, 393. 
HULINGS, WILLIS J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Remarks by, on 
Kahn, Julius: speech by, 390. 
Rural credits, 720. 
HULL, CORDELL (a Representative from Tennessce). 
Remarks by, on 
Income tax, 150. 
HUMPHREY, WILLIAM E. (a Representative from Washington). 
Remarks by, on 
Crozier, William : record of, 517. 
Income tax, 121 
HUMPHREYS, BENJAMIN G. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Remarks by, on 
Fight between the Monitor and Merrimac, 251. 
IGOE, N L. (a Representative from Missouri). 
arks by, on 
Eoy Hawes Harry B.: address by, 685. 
Mg oni ag dG 
emarks on, by 
Mr. Barton, 329. 
Mr. Brown of New York, 341, 
Mr. Burnett, 171. 
Mr. 8 359. 
324. 


en, 286. 
patrick, 91, 355. 
Mr. Manahan, 6. 


. O'Hair, x 
Mr. Quin, 356. 
Mr. panes, 316. 


Mr. punomo gg ea 

r. Sherw: X 

Mr. Stephens of Mississippi, 265. 
Mr. Young òf North Dakota, 876. 


JOHNSON, ALBERT (a Representative from Washington). 
Remarks 


by, on 
Cushman, Elizabeth N.: address by, 44, 
Olympic national monument, 575. 
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KAHN, JULIUS (a Representative from California 
= Speech at à at Arlington on anniversary of oh aan of the Maine, 390. 
emarka 
re dd Py habit-forming drugs, 490. 


KEATING, EDWARD (a Representative from Colorado). 
Remarka by, on 
Farm women's bureau, 904. 
Sugar Trust and the farmer, 878. 


KELLY, M. CLYDE (a Representative from Penneylrania). 
Remarks by. on 
Mackaye, James: address by, 677. 
KENNEDY, WILLIAM (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Remarks by, on 
rosti ians, 640. 
KENT, WILLIAM (a Representative from California). 
Remarks by, on 
Food-srpply say cei 338. 
Rural credits, 57 
KETTNER, WILLIAM y. Representative from California). 
Remarks by, on 
Fortifications appropriation bill—San Diego, 768. 


KINDEL, . J. (a Representative from Colorado). 

Remarks b 

Nations! ‘prohibition, 67. 
Woman suffrage, 107. 


KINKAID, MODES P. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Remarks by, o 
Rural credits, 810, 821. 
Stock-raising homesteads, 526. 


KIRKPATRICK, S. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—negro exclusion, 91. 
veto message, 355. 
Pension legislation, 452. 
Woman suffrage, 


LAFFERTY, A. W. (a Representative from Oregon). 
Remarks bu, on 
A Home—personal statement, 120. 
Army appropriation bill—universal peace, 191. 
General prosperity, 494. 
Oregon forest reserves, 66. 
Oregon Railroad land grant, 530. 
— statement, 34 
rd Oregon district, 84. 
Political principia 141. 
Rural eredits, 202 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 444. 
The jitney bus, 328. 


LAZARO, LADISLAS (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Remarks by. on 
Government merchant marine. 402. 


LEVY, JEFFE 7 M. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, o 
Personal statement—legíslative actions of House, 647. 


LEWIS, DAVID J. (a Representative from Maryland). 
Remarks b 
Postallzation of the telephone, 847. 


LINDBERGH, CHARLES A. (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Statement before Commission on Industrial Relations on 
ject of increasing prices and costs, 353. 


ae ELE EA J. CHARLES (a Representative jrom Maryland). 
marks 
Education, farm demonstration, and rural credits, 890. 
Four years of Congress, 587. 
Rural credits, 484. N 
LONERGAN, AUGUSTINE (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Remarks by, on 
City of Hartford, 532. 
Hale, Nathan: monument to, 816. 
MacDONALD, 8 J. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Remarks by, o 
5 purchase of, 589. 
MOMS ODE DANIEL J. (a Representative from Maine). 
Remarks by, o 
Goodwin, Forrest O.: death of, 903. 
McGUIRE, BED S. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Remarks by, o 
Philippine Islands, 209. 
McKELLAR, KENNETH D. (a Representative. from Tennessee). 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 222, 374. 


McLAUGHLIN, 5 AMES C. (a Representative from Michigan). 


Remarks by, 0 
Smith, William Alden: interview with, 392. 


MADDEN. EON B. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, o: 
Labor 8 of Clayton Act, 713. 
Political subjects, 
Postal employees’ salaries, 845. 
MAGUIRE, Ar A. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Remarks. by, o 
Six years yi Congress, 712. 
MANAHAN, 2 (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Remarks "by, 0 
Toanilaratioe-—veto message, 316. 
MARIUM E W. (a Representative from South Dakota)." 
emar: V. 
Speech Am the American flag delivered in New York City, 455. 
MARTIN, LEWIS J. (late a Representative from New Jersey). 
Eulogies in House on, 446, 543, 664, 710, 881. 
MERRITT, EDWIN A., JR. (late a Representative from New York). 
Eulogy in House on, 899. 
METZ, HERMAN A. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks vy, on 
ork City, 818. 


sub- 


New 


MILLER, CLARENCE B. (a Representative from Minnesota), 
Remarks by, on 
Washington’ s Farewell Address, 441. 
MONDELL, FRANK W. (a Representative from Wyoming). 
Remarks by, on 
Woman suffrage, 95. 


MOORE, J. HAMPTON (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Mx mm 1% a at the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
y, 
Remarka oy, om 
Colombian treaty, 17. 
Colquitt, © B.: political statement by, 54. 
Delaware River lebe 221. 109. 
Delaware River lig! 
Fitch, Johu: il to, 524. 
Government merchant marine, 249. 
Immigration—glassworkers in Delgium, 87. 
Justice, Theodore: address of, 82. 
Navy’ appropriation bill—bonus in navy yards, 315. 
inland waterways, 312. 
Registry of foreign-built vessels, 386. 
MOSS, e H., JH. (a Representatice from West Virginia). 
Remarks by, o 
reds, 138. 
MOSS, RALPH 975 (a Representative from Indiana). 
Remarks by, o 
Rural D edite, 92. 


MOTT, LUTHER W. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, on 
Army appropriation bill—nationa! defense, 197. 7 
Culder, : record of, SOS, 
Two years of Democratic rule, 691. 
Woman suffrage, 654. 
MURDOCK, VICTOR (a Representatire from Kansas), 
Remarks "by, on 
Fneunistie tube postal service, 656. 
MURRAY, WILLIAM H. (a Representative from Oklahoma), 
Remarks by, on 
Cabinet eras before Congress, 273. 
Jury trials, 54 
NATIONAL SECAT ETON, 
dire on, by 
i Adair, 61, 288. 
j Bailey, 55. 
r. Dent, 
S Frear, S, 
3 8 52. 
. Gill, 49. 
Goldfogie, 905. 
Graham of mes. 56. 


. Norton, $46. 
Sabath, 45. 
. Stone, 38. 
^ Suter i 1 75 
Mr. Vaughan 
NEELEY, GEORGE ^ (a Representative from Kansas). 
AKemarks by, on 
Government merchant inarine, 510. k 
NOLAN, JOHN x (a Representative from California), - 
Remarks by, o 
Linabers, Charles A.: statement on increasing prices aud cost, 


NORTON, PATES D. (a Representative from North Dakota). 
Remarks by, 
National ‘prohibition, 846, 
O'HAIR, FR ana T. (a Representatice from Illinois). 
Remarks by, o 
Discovery vw North Pole, 157. 
Immigration—veto message, 285 
OLDFIELD, 5 A. (a Representatire from Arkansas), 
Remarka by, 
Rural Kredita; 813. 


PADGETT, 5 P. (a Representative from Tenncssee). 


Remarks by, 
Tor . destroyers. 527. 


PAGE, ROBERT N. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 396. 
PARK, FRANK (a Representative from Georgia). 
Remarks by, on 
Flint River, Ga., improvement, 220. 
PARKER, S vague S. (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, o 
Payne, Bereno E., class memorial to, 37. 
PARKER, RICHARD WAYNE (a Representative from New Jersey), 
Remarks m edit d f rtgages, 817. ; 
ural cre s an arm mo: . 
Woman suffrage, 163. 
PAYNE, SERENO E. (late a Representative from New York). 
Eulogy in House on, 807. E 
University of Rochester, class memorial to, 37. 


PORTER, STEPHEN G. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 


Remarks by, o 
uflin J b: arbitrators’ re report by, 679. 


n 
on. Josep 
Munitions of war to belligerents, 


POWERS, CALEN (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Remarks by, o 
Mine experiment and mine safety stations, 355. 
Rural credits, 597. 


9 MADORI, L. (a Resident Commissioner jrom the Philippine 


Renee Alle Ja. 84D. 


n PY 
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QUIN, PERCY E. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration— veto message, 356. 
RAINEY, HENRY T. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by. on 
Immigration—veto message, 316, 
Tax on mixed flour, 737. 
RAKER, JOHN E. (a Representative from California). 
Remarks by, on 
Mine experiment and vdd stations, 270. 
Stock-raising homesteads, 520. 
Woman suffrage, 457. 


REED, JAMES A, (a Senator from Missouri), 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration, 185. 
REILLY, MICHAEL K. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Remarks by, on 
Army and Navy appropriations, 900. E 
RURAL CREDITS. 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Barton, 564. 
Mr. Browne of Wisconsin, 811. 
Mr. Bulkley, 24, 294, 828. 
Mr. Candler’ of Mississippi, 690. 
. Doolittle, 586. 
. Ferris, 646. 
Mr. Foster, 815. 
. Frear, 533. 
. Goodwin of Arkansas, 933. 
Mr. Guernsey, 408, 
Mr. Hulings, 720. 
. Kent, 511. 
Mr, Kinkaid of Nebraska, 810, 821. 
Mr. Lafferty, 202. 
Mr. Linthicum, 484. 
Mr. Moss of Indiana, 92. 
Mr. Oldfield, 843. 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey, 817. 
Mr. Powers, 597. 
Mr. Saunders, 767. 
. J. M. C. Smith, 547. 
Mr. Vaughan, 514, 546. 
Mr. Volstead, 852. 
SABATH, ADOLPH J. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
National prohibition, 45. 
SAUNDERS, EDWARD W. (a Representative from Virginia). 
AM before Boston Chamber of Commerce on shipping bill, 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 469. 
Hay, James: artícle on war terror by, 103. 
Navy appropriation bill, 923. 
Rural credits, 767. 
SELDOMRIDGE, H. H. (a Representative from Colorado). 
Remarks by, on 
Deficiency appropriation bill—desert-land entrymen, 694. 
Immigration—negro exclusion, 87. 
Mining experiment and mine safety stations, 345. 


SHERMAN, LAWRENCE Y. (a Senator from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on * 
Government merchant marine, 598. 


SHERWOOD, ISAAC R. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Remarks by, on 

Agricultural 

Immigration, 


SIMS, THETUS W. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Remarks by, on 
Appointment of postmasters, 733. 


SINNOTT, NICHOLAS J. (a Representative from Oregon). 
Remarks by, on 

p Arant, W. F.: removal of, 742. 

SLAYDEN, JAMES L. (a Representative from Teras). 


Remarks by, on 
Saunders, Edward W.: speech by, 377. 


SLOAN, CHARLES II. (a Represeptative from Nebraska). 
Speech oa William McK'aley delivered before the Republican 
"ari League of Pittsburgh, by, 290. 
Remarks by, on 
Grain standards, 269. 


SMALL, JOHN H. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Remarks by, on 
Moore, J. ovS address by, 154. 
Naval affairs, 882. 


SMITH, FRANK O. (a Representative from Maryland). 
Remarks by, on 
Two year's record in Congress, 729. 


SMITH, GEORGE R. (a Representative from Minncsota). 
Remarks by, on 
Grain inspection and grading, 553. 
Workingmen's compensation acts, 822. 


SMITH, J. M. C. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Remarks by, on 
American flag, 489. 
Flax industry, 264, 
Rural credits, 547. 
Smith, William Alden: article on, 486. 
SMITH, SAMUEL W. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Remarks by, on 
Watson, James E.: speech by, 304. 
SMITH, WILLIAM ALDEN (a Senator from Michigan). 
Article by John ‘Temple Graves on, 486, 
Remarks by, on 
Government merchant marine, 769. 
Interview on political subjects with, 


r paton bill—horse breeding, 708. 
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9 DAN V. (a Representative from Nebraska). 


emar. A on 
Taft, William H.: address of, 594. 
STEPHENS, HUBERT D. (a Representative from Mississippi), 
Remarks by, on 
Immigration—veto message, 265. 
STEPHENS, JOHN H. (a Representative from Tezas). 
Remarks by, on 
Carlisle, Pa., Indian military training school, 454. 
Indian ap ropa bill, 751. 
Mississippi Choctaws, 77. 
Woman suffrage, 91. 
STEVENS, RAYMOND B. (a Representative from New Hampshire), 
Remarks by, on N 
Water powers, 893. 
STONE, CLAUDIUS U. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
National prohibition, 38. 
STRINGER, LAWRENCE B. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
National prohibition, 58. 
TAVENNER, CLYDE H. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Remarks by, on 
Army and Navy expenditures— war trust, 417. 
Taylor system of shop management, 856. 
TAYLOR, EDWARD T. (a Representative from Colorado). 
Remarks by, on 
Mining-experiment and mine-safety stations, 490. 
THACHER, THOMAS C. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
Remarks by, on 
Standard barrel, 76. 
THOMPSON, J. B. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Remarks by, on ` 
Indian appropriation bill, 111. 
TOWNER, HORACE M. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Remarks by, on 
Sloan, Charles H.: speech by, 290. 
TOWNSEND, EDWARD W. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Remarks by, on 
Fitch, John: steam invention of, 576. = 
TREADWAY, ALLEN T. (a Representative from Massachusetts), 
Remarks by, on 
Holyoke, Mass., board of aldermen, 248. 
TRIBBLE, SAMUEL J. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Remarks. by, on 
Civil service and fourth-class post offices, 151. 
TUTTLE, WILLIAM E., JR. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Remarks by, on 
Martin, Lewis J.: death of, 664. 
UNDERWOOD, OSCAR W. (a Representative from Alabama), 
Remarks by, on 
Governmental regulation of railroads, 851. 
VAUGHAN, HORACE W. (a Representative from Teras). 
Remarks by, on 
DER 64. 
Rural credits, 514, 540. 
VOLLMER, HENRY (a Representative from Iowa). 
Remarks by, on 
Export of arms and ammunition, 735. 
VOLSTEAD, ANDREW J. (a Representative from Minnesota), 
Remarks by, on 
Rural credits, 852. 
Speer, Emory: charges against, 548. 
WALLIN, SAMUEL (a Representative from New York). 
Remarks by, on 
Chemicals and dyestuffs, 7. 
WALSH, THOMAS J. (a Senator from Montana). 
Remarks by, on 
Radium-bearing ores, 175. 
WALTERS, ANDERSON H. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Remarks by, on 
Cambria Steel Co. report, 321. 
Perkins, George W.: address by, 528. 
WEAVER, CLAUDE (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Remarks by, on 
Mineral ionge of Oklahoma, 63. 
Recall of judges, 19. 
WEBB, EDWIN Y. (a Representatives from North Carolina), 
Remarks by, on 
Clark, David: speech'on child labor, 169. 
Government merchant marine, 641. 
WHITE, GEORGE (a Representative from Ohio). 
-Remarks by, on 
River and harbor appropriation bill—flood control, 108. 


WICKERSHAM, JAMES (a Delegate from Alaska). 


Remarks by, on 
Alaska fisheries, 698. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Cline, 102. 
Mr. Falconer, 83. 
Mr. French, 398. 
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Mr. Kirkpatrick, 105. 
Mr. Mondcell. 95. 
Mr. Mott, 654. 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey, 163. 
Mr. Raker, 457. 
Mr. Stephens of Texas, 91. 
YOUNG, GEORGE M, (a Representative from North Dakota). 
Remarks by, on 
Exportation of arms and munitions of war, 876, 892. 
Immigration, 876. 
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HISTORY 


- OF 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


SENATE BILLS. 


S. 49—To provide for the exchange with the State of Oregon of certain 
school lands and indemnity rights within the national forests 
of that State for an equal area of national forest land. 

Mr. Chamberlain; debated in House 443, 444, 928, 3798. 


8. mins Eur Seki the judicial procedure of the courts of the United 


Mr. Root; reported back adversely, 963. 


S. 94—To amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mr. Root; reported back (H. Rept. 1 199.—Debated and 
passed House, 276-278.—Examined an 47. 025 379, 382.— 
Approved by the President [Public, No. 224 


S. 95— To amend chapter 11 of the Judicial Code. 
M BOUE? reported back adversely, 963.—Indefinitely postponed, 


$.136—To promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant 
marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and imprison- 
ment as a penalty for desertion and to secure the abrogation 
2 Logd provisions in relation thereto; and to promote safety 


Mr. 8 Senate disagrees to House amendment and asks for 
a conference, 901.— House insists on its amendment 2 50 
to a conference, 1006.— Conference appointed, 901 3 
Conference report (No. 1439) made in House, 1631-4640.— 
Conference ji rt debated and agreed to in House, 4631-4654 
ipee 5 J.—Conference report made in Senate, 4560- 

5 report debated and agreed to in Senate, 
4728. 9 34808. —- Motion to reconsider vote in 
Senate agreeing to conference report debated and laid on the 
table, 4811. 11. 41254819. Examiped and signed, 4838, 4885. 
Approved by the President [Public, No. 302], 5507. 
S. 145—For the relief of Charles Ro 

r. Brady; passed House. 20, 3521.—Examined and signed, 
5096, 3762 Approved a byt the President [Private, No. 171], 


S. 155—For the relief of Jose 
Mr. Bristow ; debated, 


8. N the relief of Lester A. Rock w. 
r. McLean; reported back (S. Rept 943), 2839.—Debated and 
sed Senate, 5343. 


S. 392—To create in the War Department and ny Department, re- 
spectively, a roll designated as the Civil War volunteer offi- 
cers’ retired list," to authorize placing thereon with retired 
pay certain surviving officers who vende in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps o of the United States in the Civil War, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Townsend; debated in Senate, 334-330, 341, 342, 491, 904, 
Soon 2030, 2576, 4944, 5321. —Amended and passed Senate, 


^e crx B. Riley, alias Thomas D. Keesy. 


8. W the relief of Ellen B. Monahan. 
r. Works; vote to indenitely postpone 5 and recom- 
BES steed to Senate Committee on Claims, 

8. MED correct the nuny record of John T. e 
Mr. du Pont; Passed House, 3520.—Examined and si e MN 
3762. —Approved by the President (Private, No. 168}, 


S. 544— For the relief of the Virginia Military Institute, ot eor 


on, Va. 

Mr. du Pont; debated and passed House, 3518, 5473-5476.— 
Examined and 3 i ad 5515.—4Approved by the President 
[Private, No. 264], 5 

S. E ier sp the pes RES Acte, of Arts and Letters. 
Lodge; referred to House one tee on the Library, 735.— 
3 In House, 3822-3827 


S. 805 the rellef of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie Steinberg. 
Mr. Borah; passed House, 18.—Examined and si 3696, 
3762.— Approved by the "President [Private, No. 181], 4447. 


8. 9 for the labeling and tagging of all fabrics and articles 
of clothing intended for sale which enter into interstate com- 
merce, and providing qm for misbranding. 

Mr. Myers; debated, 3085. 


Mr. — Le Debate. a 


S. 655—Authorizing the eem the Interior to survey the “Janda of 
the abandoned Fort Ass boine Military Reservation and open 
the same to settlemert. 
Mr. Myers; debated and passed House, 2795-2800.—Examined 
and Signed, 2981, 2989.—Approved by the President [Publie, 
No. 244], 3627. 
8. 1 the relief of Simon M. Pres 
Mr. Jones; reported back (H. Hoot 1500), 2982.—Debated, 3534. 
S. 717—For the relief of Thomas Smart. 
Mr. McLean; passed Senate, 4946. 
S. 926—For the relief of the Geor; à C Mer & Banking Co. 
Mr. Bacon; reported back t. 1316), 2269. beten and 
assed House, 3529, 3530.2 xamined and signed, 3690, 
162.—Approved by the President [Private, No. 182], 4447. 
S. 1044—For the relief of B -— W. Canfield. 
Mr. Burton; passed 3521.—Examined and signed. 36906, 
3102. Approved by the he President [Private, No. 172], 3996. 
S. 1058— For the relief of Dommick Taheny and John W. Mortimer. 
Mr. Penrose; reported back (H. Rept. 1298), 1917. 


8. A000 Feng the date of reenlistment of Gustav Hertfelder, first- 
class fireman, United States Navy 
Mr. Penrose; reported back (i 535 096, 5 783.—Passed 
House, 3520.—Examined and si 162.—2Approved 
by the President [Private, No. 1 


8. erc rrt for the retirement of cim s of the Philip- 
n 


pine uts. 
Mr, Shively; debated in House, 3799. 
8. W the Department of State to deliver to Capt. P. II. 
Uberr: United States Revenue-Cutter Service, and Gunner 
Carl „ United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
watches tendered to them by the Canadian Government. 
Mr. Penrose; passed House, 3522.—Examined and signed, S005 
3162 —Approved by the President I Private, No. 179], 3996 


8. oo adjust the clalms of certain settlers in Sherman County, 
reg. 
Mr. r ChamberlaIn ; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1442), 


8. 8 the relief of the estate of John Stewart, deceased. 
. McCumber; referred to Qe Committee on Claims, 177. 
8. 1877. Per the relief of Alfred S. Lewi 
Mr. Bo - ed back 5 1334) 
gn 
President [Private, No. 113], 3 950 
S. 1624—To regulate the construction of buildings along alleyways in 
the District of Columbia, and for other uU cwm 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; laid on the table, 946. 
8.1701— To admit legislative journals of State and Territorial legis- 
latures to the mails as second-class mail matter. 
ME E? reported back (H. Rept. 1290), 1734.—Dehated, 


2536.—Passed Hou 
92702 Approved by the 


8. os rech, the relief of George P. Chandler. 
Mr. Penrose; pa House, 3520.—Examined and signed. 20 
3762.— Approved by the President [Private, "o 174], 3996. 
S. 1762—Relating to procedure in United States court 
Mr. 8440 1 ene back adversely, 963. wIndefinitely post- 
pon 


S. PISA EE the relief of Isador Miller. 
Mr. 


Root; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 887), 1285.— 


Amended and passed Senate, 4 
8. 1864—For or the rellef of the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone ran- 


fun 
AE o Gorman; reported back (H. Rept. 1398), 3616. 


1880-4180 


S. 1880—For the relief of Chester D. Swift. 


Mr. Pomerene; debated and passed House, 3519.—Examined and 
417096, ST02.—Approved by the President (Private, 


S. 1985— For the relief of Capt. Daniel H. Powers. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan ; passed Senate, 4948. 
S. 1988—For the relief of John H. Armstrong. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; passed Senate, 4946. 
S. 1991— For the relief of Abram H. Johnson. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; referred to House Committee on Invalid 
Umi WA ion eference changed to Committee on Military 
airs, > 


S. 2223—To authorize the use of the revenues in the Crater Lake 
National Park in the management of the same, and S rud con- 
praca, es and improvement of roads, trails, and bridges 
n the par 

E A 88. reported back (H. Rept. 1370), 3445.—De- 

S.2278—Granting the El Paso & Rock Island rdg d Co. a right of 
way for its pipe lines and reservolr upon the Lincoln National 
— for the carrying and storage of water for railroad pur- 


(H. Rept. edi 1734.— 

7, 3808, 4545, 5186, 
5121.— 
resident 


uL Catton reported with amendments 
Debated, amended, and passed House, 
5187, 5188. — Senate concurs in House amendmen 
Examined and si ned. 5245, 5417.—Approved by the 
(Public, No. 323], 5507. 
S. 2304— For the relief of ‘Chris Serpia: 
Mr. Shively ; passed House, 3519.—Examined and signed, 3698. 
8762.—Approved by the President I Private, No. 175], $996. 
S. 2321—'To limit the effect of the regulation of interstate commerce 
between the States 8 wares, and merchandise wholly 
or in part manufactu mined, or ‘produced by convict labor 
or in any prison or reformato 
Mr. Hughes; debated in Senate, 364-968. 
B. 2334—For the rellef of S. W. Langhorne and the legal representatives 
of H. S. Howell. 
Mr. Walsh; oe 


uests Senate to furnish a ppt pants ey 
of en 1 UL ed with 


Res. 706), 1948, 2099.— Repo. 


amendme x au ept. 1325), 24. Amended an ET 
House, 3530.—Senate concurs in House amendmen 512 — 
Examined and si - 72 3 3762.— Approved by the dent 


[Private, No. 190], 4447. 
S.2335—' To provide for the nist and enrollment of vessels built in 
fore countries when such vessels have been wrecked on the 
coasts of the United States or her ions or MM 
waters and salved by American citizens and repaired in 
American shipyards. 
Mr. Fletcher; Paterred to House Committee on Aer 3 
T" and Fisherles, d —Reported back 5 Tee 
1153, 1368.— Debated and breed any 39. 8.3066 TA [A 
dix, .—Exnmined and si by 
dent (Public, No. 254], 4447. 


386 4260. approved 
the’ P 

8S. 2337—To create the Coast Guard by 5 therein the existing 
Life-Saving Service and Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Mr. Townsend; debated in House, ger tal en 174].— 

Amended and passed ae 1996, nate concurs in 
House amendments, 2028 3009. ran ed and signed wes 
2271-—Approved by the President [Public, No. 239], 2434 

S. 2415—Relating to the exclusion of traffic from the streets and ave- 
iso of the District of Columbia during parades. 
r. Jones; recommitted to the House Cominittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1778. 


8. 2518—Granting to the town of Nevadaville, Colo., the ngat to pur- 


chase ce lands for the protection nm water 2 supply. 
Mr. Shafroth; reported back (H. DE 216 —Debated, 
amended, and passed House, 08. A e concurs in 


House amendment, 3929.— Examined UM signed at 4203.— 
Approved by the President [Public, No. 250], 4839 
K create an additional land district in — state of Arizona. 
. Smith of Arizona; debated in House, 2795. 


8. pret gate the relief a per MEAE, 
Mr. e e amendment (S. Rept. 871), 
amended, and passed 5 1157.—Referred to House Com- 
mittee on Claims, 1 8 aS = amendment (H. Rept. 
1359), 2982.—Debated, 3533, 3534, 5477. 
S. 2616—To promote the efficiency of the iret Health Service. 
Mr. Swanson; debated in ed 2401-2424.—Enacting clause 
stricken from bill, 2423, 2424 
S. 2651—Providing for the purchase and disposal of certain lands con- 
taining the minerals kaolin, kaolinite, fuller's earth, china 
clay, and ball clay in Tripp Coun . formerly a part of the 
Rosebud Indian Reservation in South 
Mr, Sterling; debated, amended, and —— ue 453. 454.— 
Senate concurs — House amendments, 492, 978, 910.—Ex- 
amined and signed, a 1127.— Approved by the President 
[Publle, No, 229], 1330. 


S. 2789—To award the seal of ies E. m Mak John O. Skinner, sur- 
geon, 9 States Army, r 
Mr. Gal A ies Ne Kos Rept. 913), 1541.—Passed 
— 1 — 701. eferred to ouse Committee on Milita 
Affairs, 3796. —Reported ere 1 H. Prey jm 1466), 5057.—Debat 
and passed House, 5186, — Examined and signed, 
n» 5482.—Approved by jt President [Private, No. 265], 


8. zo the relief of the heirs of Joshua Nicholls. 
Mr. Williams; reported with amendment (8. Rept. 1038), 4555.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 5350, 


S. 2824— To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the adjudica- 
tion and payment f of Sedan arising from Indian depredations,” 


ed 
us’ Rusot; reported with xmenduent (H. Rept. 1237). 480— 
Debated, amended, and passed House, 935- vem Senate con- 
curs in House amendment, 1012.—Examined a: ed, 1126, 


1127.—Approved by the President [Public, Ned 22 J. 1330. 


4 


SENATE BILLS. 


` 


S: 2864 Granting an honorable discharge to William C. Chandler. 
een reported back adversely and indefinitely postponed, 

S. 2882—For the relief of Charles M. Clark, 
Mr. passed 


S.2999—'To foster commerce between the United States and foreign 
countries by facilitating the reexportation in bond from ports 
of the United States of goods imported into the United States, 

duly entered for warehousing and stored in bonded warehouses. 
Mr. dell; reported back (S. Rept. 1061), 5146.—Debated, 


S. 3000—For the relief of Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, commodore on the 
retired list of the GALA States Navy. 
Mr. Gallinger; debated, 903, 904. 
8. 9 to desert-land entries. 
r. Myers; reported back (S. Rept. 952), 2940. 


8.3362— To authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries. to make a 
Survey of natural ADS er beds, bars and rocks, and barren 
bottoms contiguous thereto in waters along the coast of and 

within the State of Texas. 
a mm rd; debated, amended, and passed House, 3968- 
~~ Renate te concurs in House amendments, 4090,—- Examined 
ade ‘signed, 4242, 4392.—The President requested to return 

bill (S. Con. Res. 37). 

5244.— Signatures o 


5102, 5218.— The President returns bill, 
the Vice 5 and the Speaker can- 

celed and bill ordered to be "signed = 

5245, 5445.—Examined and si 


. Con. Res. 38), 5244, 
the President [Publie, No. 324], 


1. 5459.— Approved by 
S. 3367—Granting an honorable 3 5 1 Kennedy. 
Mr. Penrose; indefinitely postponed, 4953. 


8. „ to citizenship and fully naturalizing George qoaa 
fea back i in the Senate et Kan 


bated 
14447 3696, 3762.— 
S. 3431— To amend subchapter 1, relating to institutions ps learning, 
and subchapter 3, relating to societies, benevolent, educational, 
etc., of chapter 18 of “An act to establish a Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia,” i) e Mar. 3, 1901, 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on 9 Organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia discha , and referred to the Committee 
on the University of the United States, 4555, 


S. 3509—For the relief of Orion Mathews. 
Mr. Myers; referred to House Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
182 .—Heference changed to Committee on Military Affairs, 


8. ae the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, United States 


Mr. ju Brandegee; r p back A s ed Bove. 22 22609.— Passed 
amined and s 3102 .- Approved by 
the President (Private, No. du E "x 


S. 3561—To appoint Frederick H. Lem passed assistant paymaster 
on the active list of the Waited States Navy. 
Mr. Overman ; debated in House, 3519, 3520, 489, 5490. 


S. 3863— Granting lands to the Grand Lod, crt Free and Accepted 
Masons, grand jurisdiction of A 
Mr. Hobinson; supplemental report ^H. I Rept. 818, pt. 2) sub- 
mitted, 4444. 


8.3878— To validate certain homestead entries. 
Mr. e with amendment (H. Re Aa 1200]; 2536.— 
rea 4549, 4550, 5189, 5190.—Exam- 
205 5417. Approved or the President 
(Public, No. 297], 6 
S. 3892— For the relief of 3 G. Gri 
Mr. Chamberlain; reported back ru Rept. 930), 2302.— Passed 
Senate, 4965. 
8.3897— To authorize the Great Northern Railway Co. to revise the 
location of its right of way, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Myers; reported with amendment (H. Hept. 1292), 1813.— 
Debated, amended, and passed House, 3821, 3822. — Renate 
concurs in House amendments, 4090.—Examined and si ened, 


FC 4392.— Approved by the President [Public, No. 257 717 
S. 3925—For the relief of Teresa Girolami. 
Mr. Works; reported back (H. Rept. 1361), 2982.—Passed 


House, 3534.—Examined and s 
by the President [Private, No. 1 

S. 4012— To increase the ilmit of cost of the United States public build- 
ing at Grand Junction, Colo. 

Mr. Shafroth; debated, amended, and 
1714.—Senate concurs In House “amends eat, 
and signed, 1997, 2099.—Approved by the "president [ Public, 

+ No. 231], 2434. 

S. 4110—Authorizing the 3 5 55 of timber for mining purposes by 
corporations organized in one State and conducting mining 
operations in another. 

Mr. Newlands; reported back (S. Rept. 1027), 4523. 

S. 4146—Gran certain lands to school district No. 44, Chelan 
County, Wash. 

Mr. Jones; reported back (H. Rept. 1805), 1908.—Debated and 
passed House, 3806.— Examined and sl ed, 3958, 3082.—Ap- 
proved by the President [ Private, No. 91], 4447. 


8. Mab validate title to certnin town sites in the State of Mon- 


na 
os Myers; debated, ame ee Lave 6281. 84 — aeaa 
use, —Approv 
by the President Public. No. 4257 8507. PP 


ed, 9n. 3102.— Approved 
J. 4447. 


SENATE BILLS. 


4254-5588 


the amount awarded 
oint commission under 
3, between the United 


8.4254— To enable the Secretary of War to pa 
to the Malambo fire claimants by the 
article 6 of the treaty of Nov. 18, 1 
States and Panama. 
Mr. Root; debated, 5482-5484. 
S. 4820—For the relief of certain homestead entrymen for lands within 
the limits of the Glacier National Park. 
Mr. Myers; reported back (S. Rept. 951), 2940. 
S. 4405—To provide for and encourage the prospecting, mining, and 
treatment of radium-bearing ores in lands belonging to the 
United States, for the purpose of securing an adequate supply 
of radium for Government and other hospitals in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Walsh; debated in Senate, 4945 [Appendix, 175]. 
S. 4422— For the relief of John L. Sevy. 
Mr. Smoot; reported with amendments (S. Rept. 935), 2301.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 5340. 
8.4495—Providing for the establishment of a term of the District 
Court for the District of Kansas at Salina, Kans. 
Mr. Bristow; reported back (S. Rept. 955), 2940. 


8.4517— To establish a standard box for apples, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. Jones; Debated in House, 5218-5221, 5224. 

S. 4522— To amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved Feb. 4, 1887, and all 
acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” approved June 29, 1906. 

Mr. Cummins; reported back (H. Rept. 1341), 2827.—Debated 
and passed House, 5446-5451.—Senate concurs in House 
amendments, 5335.—Examined and signed, 5505, 5515.—Ap- 
proved by the President [Public, No. 325], 5507. 

8. 4602— To ay. the balance due the loyal Creek Indians on the award 
made by the Senate on the 16th day of February, 1903. 

Mr. Owen; reported back (S. Rept, 917), 1703.—Passed Senate, 
4963, 4964. 

S. 4619—Authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
vacate certain lands in Oklahoma reserved for a town site, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Owen; reported back (S. Rept. 985), 3773. 

S. 4712—To authorize the sale of certain lots in the Hot Springs Res- 
ervation for church and hospital pur 

Mr. Robinson; reported back (B. Rept. 991), 3927. 

S. 4725—Providing for the establishment of a lobster-rearing station 
at some suitable point on the Atlantic coast. 

„ reported back (H. Rept. 1258), 1007.—Debated, 


8. 4738—For the relief of Frances L. Snell. 
Mr. Lodge; referred to House Committee on Claims, 735. 


S. 4854— To authorize the establishment of fish-cultural stations on the 


Columbia River or its tributaries in the State of Oregon or j 


Washington, or both. : 
Mr. Lane; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1273), 1379. 


S. 4876—To amend section 41 of the national-bank act, being renum- 
3 as sectlon 5144 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

es. 
. reported back (S. Rept. 963), 2991.—Debated, 


S. 4920— To increase the cost of construction of Federal building at 
- Pocatello, Idaho. 
Mr. Brady; debated in House, 3797. 


S. 5012—Legalizing certain conveyances heretofore made by the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co. and others within the State of Nevada. 
Mr. Newlands; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1467), 
5057.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 5186. 5464, 5472, 
RA al ori gerne CC EA Mone hf sar a 5400.— 
examined and sign 56, -—Approv the President 
[Public, No. 326], 5507. is n 


S. 5053—For the relief of James Anderson. 
Mr. Bristow; passed Senate, 4954. 


S. 5092—For the relief of Charles A, Spotts. 
Mr, Myers; reported back (H. Rept. 1343). 2927.— Passed House, 
$531.—Examined and signed, 3696, 3762.—Approved by the 

President [Private, 186], 4447. 


8.5103— To compensate Alfred A. Thresher for the infringement of his 
letters patent by the United States. 
Mr. Bradley; referred to Court of Claims (see S. Res. 560), 5067. 


S.5104—To authorize the Secretary of War to furnish certain trans- 
portation to the Oregon Agricultural College Cadet Corps by 
a United States Army transport. 
Mr. Chamberlain; reported back (S. Rept. 928), 2302.— Passed 
Senate, 4964. 


8.5108— For the relief of the King Theolo 
the conveyance of real estate to the Howard University an 
other grantees, > 

Mr. Hollis; debated, amended, and passed House, 1369, 1370.— 
Senate concurs in House amendment, 1542.—Examined and 
291. 1042. 1599.— Approved by the President [Public, No. 

> , 


S. 5210— For the relief of Nelson T. Saunders. 
Mr. O'Gorman; amended and passed Senate, 4947. 


S. 5254—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion to 
sell and convey a certain tract of land to the Mundan Town 
and Country Club. 

Mr. Gronna; debated and passed House, 3517, 2518.—Examined 
and 1874, aro 38162.—Approved by the President [Private, 


8. 5255—Conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render 1 in claims of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands of Sioux Indians against the United States. 

Mr. Gronna ; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1274), 1379.— 
Debated, 3804. 


d 
vo. 


cal Hall, and authorizin 


8.5259— To establish one or more United States Navy mall lines 
tween the United States and South America snd between 
the United States and the countries of Europe. 
Mr. Weeks; debated in House, 2875-3923 [Appendix, 222, 249, 
291, 317, 314, 311, 391, 396, 402, 447, 455, 469, 457, 516, 589, 
641].—Amended and pissed House, 3920-3923.—Motlon to dis- 
agree to House amendments and ask for a conference debated 
and agreed to in Senate, 3931-3956, 4001-4020.— House insists 
on its amendments and agrees to a conference, 4122.—Con- 
ference appointed, 4020, 4164.— Conference report (No. 1465) 
made in House, 5201. — Conference report (No. 1491) debated 
in House; House further insists on its amendments and asks 
for a further conference, 5201-5208 [Appendix, 641].—Second 
conference appointed in House, 5208.— Motion to further dis- 
agree to House amendments and agree to a further conference, 
Serer and withdrawn in Senate, 5295-5303 (see also bill S. 
50). 


S. 5283— To regulate the catching of whales in the waters of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Nelson; reported back adversely (S. Rept. 982) and in- 
definitely postponed, 3699. 

8.5295— To amend existing legislation providing for the acquisition of 
a site and the construction of a building thereon for the ac- 
commodation of the post office, United States courts, custom- 
house, and other governmental offices at Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Warren; debated, amended, and passed House, 1777-1779.— 
Senate disagrees to House amendments and asks for a con- 
ference, 1343.—Heuse insists on its amendments and agrees 
to a conference, 3447.— Conference appointed 1843. 3447.— 
Conference report (No. 1430) made in House, 4670.—Con- 
ference report agreed to in House, 4670, 4611.— Conference 

e and agreed to in Senate, 4839.—Examined and 

signed, 5056, 5059.—Approved by the President |Publie, No. 


8.5325—Authorizing the 255 0 of St. Louis to construct a bridge 

across the St. Louis River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, 

Mr. Nelson; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1216), 162.— 
Debated, 3796, 3797, 4548. 


8.5340—'To amend, revise, and codify the laws relating to the public 
UAI and binding and the distribution of Government 
publications. 
Mr. Fletcher; debated in Senate, 4946. 


8.5404—For the payment of certain sums due by reason of an injury 
sustained by Second Lieut. Rogers, United States Army, while 
attempting to provide suitable mounts for United States Army. 

Mr. 5 reported back adversely (S. Rept. 888), 1285.— 
Indefinitely postponed, 4961. 

8. 5433—To amend an act entitled “An act to establish the Glacier 
^National Park in the Rocky Mountains south of the inter- 
national boundary line, in the State of Montana, and for other 
purposes," approved May 11, 1910. 

Mr. Walsh; reported back (H. Rept. 1432), 4445. 

8.5434—Authorlzing the Secretary of the Interior to grant permits to 

the occupants of certain unpatented lands on which oil or gas 
has been discovered, and authorizing the extraction of oil or 
gas therefrom. 

Mr. Walsh ; referred to House Committee on Public Lands. 368.— 
Reports with amendment (II. Rept. 1277, 1484.—Debated, 
3806, 3807, 4545. 


8.5435—For the relief of Sry, J. Davis. 
Mr. Myers; reported with amendment (8. 


S. 5449— To make Pembina, N. Dak., a 
may be imported for trans tion without "i pue eb 

Mr. McCumber; reported back (H. Rept. 1247), 616.—Debated, 

3191, 3198, 3799, 3803.— Passed 803,— Examined and 


House, 3 
signed, 3958, 3982.— Approved by the President (Public, No. 
250], 4447. 


Rept. 1037), 4555, 
rt through which merchandise 


roviding for the disposal of 


S. 5484—Modifying and amending the act 
E the Blackfeet Indian Res- 


the surplus unallotted lands with 
ervation, Mont. 
Mr. Walsh; debated, 4950. 


8.5495—Authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain donations 
of condemned cannon and cannon balls. 
Mr. Chamberlain; referred to House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 735.—Reported with amendment (H. 21 — 1331), 
2536.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 5192-5200.— 
Senate concurs in House amendments, 5401-5404.—Examined 
and signed, 5505, 5521.—Approved by the President [Public, 
No. 327], 5507. 


pal meridia: 
Mr. Norris; reported back (H. Rept 
3525.—Examined and signed, 36 
President [Private, No. 188], 4447. 


8.5525— To authorize the President to Popoy Maj. William O. Owen, 
United States Army, retired, a colonel on the active list of the 


a. 
238), 430.—Passed House, 
z 3002. Approved by the 


Army. 
Mr rouen; reported back (H. Rept. 1291), 1813.—Debated, 


8.5542— To provide capital for agricultural development, to create a 
standard form of investment based upon farm mortgages, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market 
for United States bonds, to provide a method of applying 
postal savings deposits to the promotion of the public welfare 
and for other eer 

Mr. Hollis; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 1048), 4844.— 
Debated, 5350. 


S. 5588— TO provide for the establishment and maintenance of mining 
experiment and mine safety stations for making investigations 
and disseminating information among employees in the mining 

uarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, an 
or other purposes. 
Mr. Kern; indefinitely postponed (see bill H. R. 15869), 4950. 
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5614-6623 


SENATE BILLS. 


S. 5614—For the 8 of the forelgn servi 
Mr. Stone; debated, 1777, 1779-1786 y — assed 
House, 1786.— Senate concurs in House amendments — 
Examined and signed, 2424, 2484.—Approved by the President 
[Public, No. 242], 3230. 


S. 5619—To transfer Capt. Frank E. MAN from the retired to the 
active list of the Marine Corp: 


Mr. Hollis; reported back (S. Rept, 1001), 3984.—Debated, 5346. 


S. 5629—For the relief of certain persons who made entry under the 
provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 1908. 

Mr. Shafroth; referred to House Committee on Public Lands, 
735.—Reported with amendment (H. 1265), 1153.— 
Amended and anaes House, 3802. : e concurs in House 
amendment, 2959 930.—Examined and awe 8 4203.— 
Approved by the bresidant [Public, No. 255], 


S. 5681—To amend an act approved June 22, 1910, bets “An act to 
provide for agricultural entries on coal lan 
Mr. Myers; reported with amendments (S. Rept. 998), 3927. 


S. 5695—For the relief of the Southern Transportation Co. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; reported back (H. se at Bin 2269, — 
Passed House, 3530. —-Examined and signed, 3762.—Ap- 

proved by the President [Private, No. 177], 3006. 


S. 5705— Authorizing the health officer of the District of Columbla to 
issue a permit for the removal of the remains of the late Elsie 
MeCaulley from Glenwood Cemetery, District of Columbia, to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Saulsbury ; debated in House, 5517. 


8.5734—To extend the provisions of an act entitled *An act to pro- 
vide for an enlarged homestead," approved Feb. 19, 1909, to 
the State of Kansas. 

. Thompson; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1338), 

2738.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 4550—4553.— 

Senate M in House amendments, 4559.—Examined and 

Symen , 4888.—Approved by the President [Public, No. 


sigalg ie 1 the Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the 
uc dot Bozeman, Mont., certain land for alley prem 
yers; reported back (H. Rept. 1444), 455 


8. . for the refund of duties collected on flax-preparatory 
machines, ques s, and accessories, such as described in the act 
er Congress approved Feb. 7, 1913, res subsequently to 


Aug. 5 51909, and prior to Jan. 1, 1911 
Mr. d Hiughes ; reported back (S. Hept. 1030), 5060.— Debated, 


8. 5 8 an act entitled “An act to amend the statutes in 
relation to immediate trans naon of dutiable goods, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880. 
Mr. Bryan; reported back (S. Rept. 1033), 4523. 


S. 5970—For the relief of Isaac Bethurum. 
Mr. Poindexter; passed House, 3520.—Examined and 
Fert 3162. No. 


BU 


8. uhr Ei dise B me de and issuance of patent for certain land 
liam G. Ke 

M BC 51 back (H. 80, Poe 1236), 430.—Passed House, 

525.—Examined and 3762.—Approved by the 

President [Private, No. 1897. 4447. 


S. 6011—To reinstate Frederick J. Birkett as third lieutenant in the 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Mr. Bristow; referred to House Committee on Naval Affair: 
135.—Reference changed to Committee on Interstate an 
Foreign Commerce, 1357, 1358.—Heported back (H. Rept. 
1285), 1678. 


S. 6028—To authorize the Commissioner of Navigation to cause the 
rebu us bark Simla to be registered as a vessel of the United 


State 
Mr. Perkins ; reported back (S. Rept. 832), 120.— Passed Senate, 
54. 


8.6039—For the coinage of certain gold and silver coins in commem- 
oration of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey; amended and passed House, 934.— 
Senate concurs in House amendments, 1012, 1013.—- Examined 
i a 1 rae 1156.—A pproved by the President [Public, 
0. 


S. 6061—For the relief of Robert W. Thompso: 
Mr. Poindexter ; 3 wem 9 (S. Rept. 845) and 
indefinitely postponed, 3: 


S. 6098—To ratify, approve, ee Ls an act duly enacted by the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii relating to certain gas, 
electric light and power, te Y uev. railroad, and street railway 
companies and franchises in the Territory of Hawaii, and 
amending the laws relating thereto. 

Mr. Warren; reported back, 4555. 


8. eee locations of deposits of phosphate rock heretofore 
e e in good faith under the placer-mining laws of the United 
ates, 
Mr. Smoot; amended and passed House, 930. eme pay RH in 
House amendments, 1012.—Examined and 8 155 30 * 
1156.— Approved by the President [Public, No. 230], "133 
S. 6109— For the relief of Emmett W. Entriken. 
Mr. Lane; reported back (S. Rept. 872 . 1156.—Passed Senate, 


S. Sri Xe ‘incorporate the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 


rica. 
wn White: reported back (S. Rept. 1041), 4681. 
8. e allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of 


8. 
Mr. api debated in Senate, 5292, 5316, 5317, 5322.—Amended 
and passed Senate, 5322. 


6 


S. 6121— To authorize the construction of a bridge across the Niagara 
River, in the town of Lewiston, in the county of Niagara and 
State of New York. 
Mr. Root; reported with amendments (S. Rept. 870), amended, 
and passed Senate, 1 Debated and passed House, 2032, 
2033.—Examined and DO 2191, 2212.—Approved by the 
President [Public, No. 240], 3082. 
8.6138— For the relief of Frank Kinsey Hill, captain on the retired 
list of the United States Navy. 
ML se motion to reconsider vote debated in Senate, 


. 


S. 6152—For the rellef of Joseph Gorman. 
Mr. Norris; referred to House Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
125 5.—Reference changed to Committee on Military Affairs, 


8.6194— To provide for the acquisition of a a Fg erection of a 
public building thereon at Hood River, 
. Lane; reported with amendment (8. Rowe 946), 2839. 


S. 6202—To amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the 
act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and to extend the provisions 
of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to certain lands in the State of Montana embraced within the 
provisions of said act, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. Walsh; referred to House Committee on Public Lands, 735. 


8.6217— To increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr, Chamberlain; reported back (S. 924), 2302. 


8. e the consent of Congress to the Norfolk-Berkley 
Brid. rporation, of RED: to construct a bridge across 
the stern Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia. 
Mr. Martin of Vi — 5 discharged; passed House, 
455, 456.—Exam d signed, 632, 735.—Approved by the 
President [Publie, No. 2201, 1012. 


S. 6266—To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to license cotton 
warehouse 1755 tor other purposes. 
Mr. Smith o; corgia ; debated in Boue ner [Appendix, 
28, 106]. hae ed ‘and passed House, 459, 477.— Motion to 
disagree to House amendment and ask for a conference ob- 
jected to in Senate, 3623-3626. 


S. 6309—To establish the Rocky Mountain National Park In the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Thomas; reported with amendment b t. 1275), 1484.— 

1806.—Amended and 3 House, 1806. 


Debated, 178 — 

Senate concurs in House amendments, Weil, 1842,— Examined 

ex A 1.2432 m 2099.—Approved by the "President [Public, 
0, 7 


8. 6373— To provide ru: the payment for certain lands within the 
former Flathead Indian Reservation jn EPA ios of Montana. 
Mr. Myers; reported back (S. Rept. 948) 


S.6384— To authorize the acceptance of ui pur the United 
States for a military park reservation, and for a — pur ses. 
Hem „ referred to House Committee on Military 
airs, 


8.6392— For the relief of registers and receivers of the United States 
land offices in the State of Kansas. 
Mr. Thompson; amended and passed Senate, 4951. 


8. 6398—To amend section 1 of an act A ia veu 30, 1908, entitled 
“An act to amend the Red 
Mr. Owen; rejected in House, 2: 


8.6403—Donating the old iron kx Te xci Vance Park, Charlotte, 
N. C., to the Mecklenburg Declaration of I Independence Chap- 
ter, to be placed around Craighead Cemetery, near Sugar 
Creek Church, in Mecklenburg County. 
Mr. Overman; reported back (S. Rept. 910), 1541.—Passed 
Senate, 4963. 


8.6451— To authorize the Government Exhibit Board for the Panama- 
Pacific International MAR to install any part or parts 
of the Government exhibit at the said exposition either in the 
exhibit palaces of the Panama-Pacific International Seca 
Co. or in the Government building at said exposition. 

Mr. Perkins; passed House, 949.—Examined and signed, 11206, 
1127. Approved by the President [Public, No. 232], 1542. 


S. 6486—To reserve certain lands and to incorporate the same and make 
them a part of the Pike National Forest. 
Mr. Thomas; reported with EAE de Rept. 1057), 5006.— 
Indefinitely postponed (see bill H. 8747), 5351. 


8.6493— To provide for the ap 8 Ws an heditional judge in the 
fifth judicial circuit the United States. 
Mr. Sheppard ; 8 back (S. Rept. 1017), 4204, —Passed 
Senate, 4483, 4484 


8. On NO the relief of Lloyd C. Stark. 
Mr. Stone; referred to House Committee on Naval Affairs, 735. 


S. 6505—To amend sections 11 and 16 of an act to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, etc., approved Dec. 23, 
Les and commonly known as the Federal reserve act. 
Reed; recommitted to the House Committee on Banking and 
8 31-33. 


$.6510—To authorize the appointmen of Duncan Grant Richart to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the EM 
Mr. Stone; reported with amendments (S. Rept. 934), 2302.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 5340. 


8.6528—To make Nyando, N. Y. a port through which merchandise 
may be imported for transportation without appraisement. 

Mr. Root; reported back (S. Rept. wee 138.—Indefinitely post- 

poned (see bill H. R. 17982), 4083. 

S. 6623—In relation to the location, entry, 

within the former. Uncompahgre ndian eservation, in the 

State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like substances, 

and for other purposes. 


Mr. Smoot; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 1002), 3984. 


and patenting of lands 


SENATE BILIS. 


6631-6761 


S. 6631—To regulate the 

the consular districts of the United hina. 
Mr. Spear referred to House er amt A Foreign Affairs, 
735.—Reported back (H. E 5 2202.—Debated, 
arenes: 1 iUd passed House, 4 NS ndix, 490].— 
Senate concurs in House Freire; 5455 60.—Examined 
and signed, 4801, 4809.—Approved by the President [ Public, 
No. 262], 5245. 
8. ONE -ConanmIm patents heretofore issued to certain Indians in the 
State of Washington. 
Mr. Jones; reported back (S. 1 2 2302.—Indefinitely 
postponed (see bill H. R. 19376), 3930. 

S. 6686— To supplement an act entitled “An — to increase the internal 
revenue, and for other purposes,” approved Oct. 22, 1914. 

Mr. Pomerene ; Committee on Finance. —Reported with amend- 
ment (8. Rept. 839), amended, and pa Senate, 173.—Re- 
ferred to House Committee on Ways and Means, 246. 

S. 6687—To authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railway Co. to 
construct a bridge across the Ohio River a short distance 
above the mouth of the Little Scioto River, between Scioto 
aI; Ohio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near Sciotoville, 


Mr. Pomerene; Committee on Commerce, 5.—Reported with 
amendment (S. 8 * — amended, and passed Senate, 138, 
139.—Referred to House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 177.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1225), 248.—De- 
bated and queen House, 458, 459.—Examined and signed, 
616, 632.—Approved by the President [Publie, No. 227], 1012 

S. 6688—To prohibit individuals, partnerships, or corporations in the 
United States from selling arms, ammunition, artillery, and 
explosives of any kind for exportation during the existence of 
war except upon proof that said Ae ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives are not to be used in sald war against a coun- 

with which the United States is at peace 

Mr. Hitchcock; Committee on Foreign Relations, 6. 

8. ihe GET re eo appropriation for the arrest and eradication of the 

foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. Gore ; Ea prier on Agriculture and Forestry, 5.—Reported 
back (8. Rept. 831), 45.—Debated, amended, and passed 
Senate, 174, 175.—Referred to House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 546.— Reference changed to Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 266, 207. 

8. omm HE uisi certain officers of the Army on tho retired list. 

Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 5. 

8. $001 16 establish a council of national defense 

Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 5 

8.06692— To facilitate farm credits and decrease interest charges on 
farm securitles. 

Mr. McCumber; Committee on Banking and Currency, 5. 

S. 6693—Granting an increase of pension to Helen A. Underhill, 

Mr. McCumber ; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

S. 6694—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Fletcher. 

Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

8. 9 an Increase of pension to Susan E. Holt. 

Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

8. . an increase of pension e Amanda E. Bateman. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 

S. 6697—Granting a pension to Viris R. MES 

Mr. Works; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

S. 6698—Granting a pension to Ammazetta L. Nettleton. 

Mr. Works; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

8. N a pension to Louis Hagenbucher. 

Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. e $2,250,000 for the use of the Haar of 
eee in eradicating the foot-and-mouth disease 
enyon; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 6 5. 

8. ert Sen an increase of pension to Byron C. Davis. 

Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

S. 6702—Granting an Increase of pension to Walter Morrell. 

Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

S. 6703— Granting an increase of pension to James W. Jacobs. 

Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 

S. 6704—Granting an Increase of pension to Tohn W. Rankin. 

Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

S.6705—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. Hall. 

Mr. Gronna; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

8.6700—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Harrison. 

Mr. Gronna; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

8. Mii mi pe an increase of pension to Gordon H. Shepard. 

Mr. Gronna; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

8.6708—To prohibit the employment of armed men for any purpose by 
corporations or associations of any kind. 

Mr. Martine of New Jersey; Committee on the Judiciary, 6. 

S. 6709—To reimburse the Navajo Lumber & Timber Co. of Arizona for 
a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber. 

Mr. Burton; Committee on Claims, 5. 

S. 6710—To reimburse the Navajo Timber Co. of Delaware, for a 
deposit made to cover the 3 ol timber. 

Mr. Burton; Committee on Claims, 5. 

S. 6711—Granting an increase of pension to Robert S. Thomas. 

Mr. Burton; Committee on Pensions, 5. 

S. 6712— TO ald and to regulate the development, operation, 
maintenance of water ‘powers on lands of the 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Publie Lands, 6, 7. 


8. S M railroad companies to equip passenger trains with 
1 s emergency cases. 
heppard; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 5. 


8. erro promote the increased consumption of cotton in the United 


ractice of pore p rmi d the sa of poison in 


and 
Jnited States, 


tates, 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 5. 


8. . an increase of pension to Charles Wickliffe. 
Mr. Root; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. 6716—To correct the military record of Daniel Graeber. 
r. Penrose; Committee on Segni irs, 5. 
S. 6717—For the relief of Thomas H. Ree 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Mittens” Affairs, 5. 
S. 6718—To correct the military record of John W. Grayham, 
r. Penrose; Committee on Military Affairs, 5. 
8. N a pension to John Pattison. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 


8. „ a penslon to Charles J. Steiner. 
. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. 6721. Granting & pension to Der G. Walter. 
Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 


8. E sais Ses a pension to Laura D. McIntire. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6723—Granting an increase of pow od to Samuel C, Burkholder. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5 
8. R a pension to Ella E. Crouch. 
Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. Rak eie ten an increase of pension to W. H. Musser. 
Mr. Penrose: Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6726—Granting an increase of pension to Egbert Hall. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6727—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac J. Smith. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8.0728—Granting an increase of pension to John Wonderly, 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 
S. 6729—Granting an increase of pension to etr d Krone. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5 
B. er i moon a pension to Gottlieb Long. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 
8. R a anoa to Mahlon Bostwick. 
Penrose; mittee on Pensions, 5. 
8. 0792- Granting a s pension to Mary E. Walls. 
ommittee on Pensions, 5. 
8. or. Granting & sion to Robert S. Sm myke, jr. 
Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 
S. 5 an increase of pension to Andrew B. "Wagner. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. TOS meee a pension to N. E. Millender. 
Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. e an increase of pension to Foster W. Davis, 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6737—Granting an increase of pension to Kilian Grim. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 
8. x get map c e an increase of pension to Jolin Williams. 
enrose; Committee on Pensions, 5 
S. 6130. Granting a ponon to Margaret E. May. 
Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. be eee a pension to Alice J. Harris. 
r. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6741—Granting an increase of pension to Philip Nace. 
Mr. Penrose ; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6742—Granting a pension to John A. Painter. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6743—Granting an Increase of pension to Charles Stocker, jr. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5 
S. 6744—Granting a sion to Arthur E. Lanston. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
8. 1 a sion to George Hanes, jr. 
Mr. Penrose; pension t on Pensions, 5. : 
S. 6740—Granting an increase of pension to Peter M. Smith. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 5. 
S. 6747—Granting an increase of pension to C. F. Cooken. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6748—Granting an increase of pension to William W. Hampton. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. e a 88 to Ellwood C. Dixon. 
r. Penrose ; mmittee on Pensions, 6. 
8. 8 a pension to James N. Ragar. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6751—Granting an increase of pension to Jane C. Vansciver. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 6 
8.0752—To remodel the public building at Billings, Mont., so as to 
accommodate the United States court, and for other he diag: 
Mr. Myers; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
S. 6753—To regulate the quantity of coal lands which may be entered 
or controlled by associations or corporations, 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Public Lands, 6. 
8. bte TIS: the relief of Jacob Davis. 
r. Kern; Committee on Military sie 6. 
S. qe we the relief of Charles E. H. Brale 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Military Affaire, 6. 
S. 6756—Granting a pension to George Beals. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6757—ranting an increase of pension t Stephen W. Cottingham. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. 0150 orate an increase of pension i Joseph D. Sovern. 
. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. orks traning an increase of pension to David Phillips. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. S100 GRAHAE an increase of pension to John M. Denton. 
r. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 
S. bones an increase of 


nsion to Simeon L. Wilson. 
. Kern; Committee on 


ensions, 6. 
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8. N an increase of pension to Joseph H. Wilson, 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6763—Granting an increase of pension to John R. Thompson. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6764—Granting an increase of pension to Willard D. Cook. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. 6765— Granting an increase of sion to Samuel Franklin, jr. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. * a pension to Richard B. Sturgeon. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. „ a pension to Hardin Howe. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6768—Granting an increase of sion w William Banta. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on ons, 6. 
8. 6769 Granting a pension to Sarah M. Clegg. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 6, 
S. 6770—To amend the act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing a pos- 
tal savings system. 
Mr. Bankhead ; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 6. 
8. 6771—Granting an increase of pension to Anna M. Holt. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
S. 6772—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet A. Rowe. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
F an increase of pension to Fitzhugh S. Hoag. 
McLean ; Committee on Pensions, 6. 
8. 6714—Granting a pension to Stephen Konicka, 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Pensions, 
8. er Ene to regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into the 
tates, 
Mr. Lodze; Committee on Immigration, 6. 
BST DONE an extension of time to construct a brides across 
k River at or near Colona Ferry, in the State of Illinois. 
Mr. A Committee on Commerce, 17.—Reported back (S. 
Rept. 850); passed Senate, 901. 
S.6771—For the relief of Frank Ferrin. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on cil ae 17. 
S. 6778—For the relief of Maxwell ente 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Military "Affairs, 17. 
8. SITO MARINE 5 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
e emergency ca by the infectious nature and 
the poer e spread of the destructive disease of citrus trees 
known as citrus canker. 
Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Appropriations, 17. 
S. 6780—To authorize the Secretary of Commerce to transfer a portion 
of the lighthouse reservation, Tawas, Mich., to the Secretary 


of the Treasu 
Mr. Fletcher; Peu Committee on Commerce, 17.—Heported back 
(S. Rept. 836), 173.— Passed Senate, 4054. 


intment of 11 a. fon inspectors, 
ervice, in lieu of 1 


ommerce, 17.—Reported back (8. 
173.—Indefinitely postponed (see bill H. R. 20282), 


S. 6781—To provide for the ap 
Steamboat-Inspection 
Mr. nba oa Commit tee on 
Rept. 8 
3985, 7001. 


S. 6782 — To provide for the . of certain assistant inspectors, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, at ports where they are ore gu 
performing duty, but to which they are at ee detailed. 

Mr. ne Committee on Commerce, 17.—Heported back (S. 
I s 38), 173.—Indefinitely postponed (see ird H. R. 20281), 


S. 6783—Granting a pension to Esther L. Johns. 


Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6784—-Granting a pension to Pauline Lane. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


S. 6785—Granting an increase of pension to Wyatt C. Crawford. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6786—Granting an increase of pension to Yr idee: Adams. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 1 
S. 6787— Providing that the death of the soldier in the service shall be 
deemed, for pensionable purposes, an honorable discharge. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. W an increase of pension to Hugh Smith, 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6789—Granting an increase of pension to Jobn C. Wilson. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6790—Granting a sion to Jobn G. Schrock. 
Mr. B ommittee on Pensions, 17. 


urton ; 
BTE OK an increase of E es to George Parker McCarty 
red Gertrude Mc — 5 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


8. W an increase of pension to Julia M. Sayles. 
Mr. Lippitt; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


8. ee re an increase of sion to 17. e S. Northway. 


orris; Committee on Pensions, 1 
8. 9194 Gearing an increase of pension to Nicholas Metzer. 
r. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. . an increase of pension to William H. D. Lancaster. 
Mr. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


8. ST AREE. an increase of pension to 227 D. Morse. 
orris; Committee on Pensions. 17. 
8. aren Granting a pension to Gertrude Edmonds. 
Mr. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. W an increase of en a to Zo Nelson. 
Mr. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


S. 6799—Granting an increase of pension is John T. Hayes. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. 6500. Granting an increase of pension to em F. Stotts. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on nsions, 1 


8. ETTE E an increase of pension to 8 J. Smith. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


8 


8. se ge Sgen a reme to Louise R. Baglin. 
ommittee on Pensions, 17. 
S. aks eaten a pension to Isabell Main. 


Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17. 

S. 6804—Granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Wilco: 
Mr. Shively ; Committee ot Pensions, i 17. x T 

S. 6805—Granting an increase of pension to John F. Davis. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on . — obo, 17 

S. 6806—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Cartwright. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 

8. n a pension to Edward M. Booe. 

Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17. 

8. CO gie assis an increase of pension to Geo Turnbaugh, 
Mr. Shively ; Committee DE PODRE 17. ge a 

S. 6809—Granting an increase of pension to Walter F. Davidson. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 

S. 6810—Granting an increase of pension to William D. Bonar, 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17. 


S. 6811—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel Shaffer. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17 
8. 1 an increase of pension to aue Franklin, jr, 


hively ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6815—Granting an increase of pension to Edwin Forbes. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 
8. N an increase of pension to James W. Toler. 
Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6815— Granting an increase of pension to Warren J. Hazell. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. eSI fs an increase of pension to George Wort. 
hively ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. e an increase of pension to George W. Markland. 
hively ; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
S. 6818—Granting an increase of pension to William A, Rusie. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 17. 
8. •'Äl, Sioa increase of pension to Frank B. Gillespie. 
ively; Committee on Pensions, 18. 


S. 6820—Granting a pension to Herman W. Neistadt. 


Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 18. 
. nsion to Matthew H. Jackson, 
Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 18. 
8. . nsion to John H. Elder. 
Shive d ommittee on Pensions, 18. 
S. 6823— Grantin; ension to Denver D. Barnes. 
Mr. ive des ommittee on Pensions, 18. 


8.6824—Granting a pension to Edward F. Collins. 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Pensions, 18. 
8. ert an increase of pension to aei Baker. 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on Pensions, 1 


S. 6826—Granting an increase of pension to John Ryan. 
Mr. Dillingham; Committee on Pensions, 18. 


S. 6827 —Relating to the reclamation of arid, semiarid, swamp, and 
overflow lands through district organizations, and authorizing 
Government aid therefor. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, 45. 

. 6828—Amending section 282 of the Judicial Code changing the num- 

ber of grand jurors. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on the Judiciary, 45. 


ot rovide for the construction of two revenue cutters. 
nkhead; Committee on Commerce, 45.—Reported back 
ve ATP 833), 126.— Passed Senate, 4054.—Debated in House, 
601 
6830 —Granting an increase of pension to Jasper McPhail, 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on l'ensions, 45. 
6831—Granting an increase of pension to Perry B. Glines. 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on Pensions, 45. 
. 6832—To amend the navigation laws of the United States. 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Commerce, 45. 
. 6833—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Bendel. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 45. 
6834—Granting an increase of pension to Stephen K. Ashley. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 45. 
rf peice n pension to Mary E. Walsh. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 45. 
. 6836—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel McClure. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 45. 
8. 6337... Granting an increase of pension to M. B. Sasser. 
. James; Committee on Pensions, 45. 
8. 0535. Granting an increase of eee J to MOM Bays. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 4 
8,6839—Extending the time for An ‘of the bridge across the 
Delaware River authorized an act entitled "An act to 
authorize the Penns 7 ug Rallroad Co. and the Pennsylvania 
& Newark Railroa or their successors, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware River,’ 
approved the 24th day of August, 1912. 
Mr. Oliver; 1 on Commerce, 45 .—Reported back (S. 
Rept. 849) ; ; passed Senate, 001. —Referred to House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and ut Commerce, 979.—Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1271), 1379.—Debated, amended, and 
passed House, 2430. Senate concurs in House amendments, 
2446.—Examined and si goed. Pe 2936.— Approved by the 
President [Public, No. 543]. 
8.6840—Granting an increase of 3 ss Earl W. Soper. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 46. 
8. eR RE an increase of pension to Charles Frederick. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 46. 
S. 6842—Granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. Nicholson. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 46. 


m 
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8. 6843—Granting a sion to Rosalie A. Partridge. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 46. 
S. 6844—Granting an increase of pension to twr F. Longley. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 4 
S. 6845—Granting a 


nsion to Winfield die 
Mr. Shively ; 


ommittee on Pensions, 46. 

S. 6846—Granting an increase of pension to pu Roberts, 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 

S. 6847—Granting an increase of pension to John E. Saunders. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 4 

S. 6848—Granting a pension to William G. Taliaferro, 
Mr. Martin of Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 46. 

S. 6849—For the relief of James Orange. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Military Affairs, 46. 

S. 6850—Granting an increase of pension to deca I. Williams, 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 4 

S. 6851—Granting an Increase of pension to 3 S. Morse. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 46. 

S. 6852—Granting an increase of pension to James O. Anderson, 
Mr, Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 46. 

S. 6853—Granting a pension to Jane McGaughey. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 46. 

S. 6854—To . the Boy Scouts of America, and for other 


purpose 


Mr. Shields ; a er on the Judiciary, 46.—Reported with 
amendments t. n ), 2301.—Debated, amended, and 
paasa DOW. 8.8840. 9, 4090, 5340, 5341.—Debated in 

ouse, 


S. 6855—Granting an Toi of pension to Charles H, Flournoy. 
Mr. Shields; Committee on Pensions, 46. 
8.6856—To authorize the United States, acting through a shipping 
rd, to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to be 
organized under the laws of the United States or of a State 
thereof or of the District of Columbia to purchase, construct, 
equip, maintain, and operate me t vessels in the foreign 
trade of the United States, and or 2 purposes. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on 1 5 with amend- 


ments (& Rept. 841), 251 DOS. Debated 904-919, 1061— 
1063, 1095-1113, UM ID % 9-1947, 1999— 
2032, 2082-2098, 2208-9229, 2272, 227 2 310. 
2324, 92366-2408, 2434 2411, 3. 2786-2791, 2859, 
2808, 2942-2958, . 3004, 3007-8011, 3089-3106, 3230- 
3412, 3557-8579, 3018, 3619, 3620, 3637-3031, 3 AT, 
695, 8701, 3702-3738. 87161 3113-3 3778-3794, 
3839-2873, 3931-8956, 3991 3595, 4001-4020, 4681, 4955 


pendix, 598-638, 769-807 “Ri 
amendments to the C ( 
also bill S. 5259). 
S. 6857—Authorizing the retirement from active service, with Increased 
, of officers now on the active list of the Army who served 
in the Civil War. 
Mr. Chamberlain ; ee on Military Affairs, 81.—Reported 
back (8. ror 808) 326.—Debated and passed Senate, 4961, 
4962.—Debated 3 , 5485. 
8. ages ER: amend the Some laws of the United States. 
. Lo ; Committee on Post Offices and. Post Roads, 81. 
COE certain lands to school district No. 56, Klickitat 
SORBAEY, Wash., and authorizing the issuance of patent there- 


Mr. Jones; Committee on Indian Affairs, 81. 
S. 6860—Granting an increase of pension to Edward Pilot. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
S.6801—For the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Indian Affairs, 81. 
S. 6862—To forbid the furnishing of war materials to belligerent 


nations, 
Mr. Works; Committee on Military Affairs, 81. 8 


DES. to Committee on Foreign Relations, 160.—Deba 


S. 6863— Concerning water-power plants hereafter located upon the 
publice lands, and for other purposes. 
Mr, Shafroth ; Committee on Public Lat Lands, 81. 
8. 9 a pension to Minnie Lord Henderson. 
Mr. Overman ; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
8. 9 8 the sale of e liquors in the District 
lumbia, and to prohibit the treating or giving of intoxi- 
— Nae liquors to minors in the District 
Mr. Thompson ; Committee on the District of Columbia, 81. 
S. 6866—For the relief of Vilhelm Torkildsen 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Claims, 81.—Reference changed to 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 205.— Reference changed to Com- 
mittee on Claims, 333. 
8. 6867— Granting an increase of pen nsion to James K. Deyo. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
S. 6868S—Granting an increase of pension pi 1 A. Heebner, 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Pensions, 8 
8. 99 an increase of pension to pavers A. Herendeen, 
Mr. Borah; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
S. 6870—Granting an increase of feto to to put A. Manning. 
Mr. Borah: Committee on Pensions, 8 


8.6871—Granting an increase of pension 30. to Foun B. Way. 
Mr. Borah; Committee on Pensions, 8 


S. 6872—-Granting a pension to Guss Gurtz. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 81. 


S. 6873—Granting an increase of pension to Anna Mott. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 81. 


S. 6874—Granting an increase of pension to Juriah Cline. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 81. 


S. 6875—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas. Shapley. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 81, 


S. 6876—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew C. McCorkle. 


Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
S. 6877—Granting an Increase of pension to William H. Brown. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
S. 6878—Granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Girdler. | 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 81, 
S. 6879—Granting an increase of pension to Annette M. Lamoreaux. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
S. 6880—Granting an increase of pension to Esen Z. Guild. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 81. 
8. se ranting an increase of pension to “arf A, Kimball. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 8i 
S.6SS2— To reclassify the clerks and messengers of the mobile army 
and ao their efficiency. 
Mr. Nelson ; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 126. 
8. 9 gmg section 3928 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
a le 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 126. 
S. 6884—Granting an increase of pension to Emanuel Klepper. 
Mr. Cummins; Committee on Pensions, 126, 
S. 6885—Granting an increase of pension to Hiram W. Babcock. 
Mr. Cummins; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
S. 6886—Granting an increase of pension to Geo W. Carpenter, 
Mr. Cummins ; Committee x Pensions, 126. 
S. 6887—Granting an increase of pension to William W. Olmsted. 
Mr. Cummins; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. 9 an increase of pension to Joanna E. Kiley. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
S. 6889—Granting an increase of pension to Frederick Schnetzer. x 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. 6800—Granting a pension to Nettle Johnson. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. 6891—Granting a pension to Jeremiah C. Foley. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
S. 6892—Granting an increase of pension to Barnet Hauver. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
S. 6893. Granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. Prather. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. „ a pension to Isabella J. Loser. 
Mr, Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 


8. 0505. Granting a pension to Florence S. Myers. 


Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. 6896—Granting an increase of pension to Anderson Myers. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8.6897—Granting a pension to Rose Anna Nagley. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8.6898—Granting an increase of pension to Theodore M. Burge. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
S. 6899—Granting a pension to Allen E. Pugh. 
Mr. Lane; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. 9 an increase of Pome 4 to J. S. Herndon, 
Mr. Lane; Committee on 126. 
8. R a pension to Eugene Helm. 
. Lane; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8. 555 an increase of pension to Geo Carpenter, 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 120. m 
S.6903—Granting an increase of pension to Cleora A. Carver, 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 126, 
8.6904—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel L. Hess. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 126. 
8.6905—Making it unlawful to promote in the United SN revolu- 
tions in a fore coun and for other pu 
Mr. Jones; Committee on ‘oreign Relations, 139. 
8. 6906—Granting an increase of uen to to As Ogle. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 139. 
S.6907—Granting a pension to John F. Seer yy 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 139. 
8.6908—Granting an increase of sme to MAY A. Lowry. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on sions, 139. 
8.6909—Granting an increase of = S Wiley Whicher, 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 139. 
8.6910—Granting an increase of pension to George Bateson, 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 139. 
8. aca Pe ea rr an increase of pension to Henry A. Smith, 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 139. 
8. N a pension to Amy Mapes. 
Mr. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 139. 
S. aes pee the reinstatement of Maj. Edward Rutiedge Lowndes to. 
the active list of the Marine Corps. 
Mr. Tillman; Committee on Naval Affairs, 139. 
8.6914—Granting an increase of pension to Robert Jenkins. 
Mr. Poindexter; Committee on Pensions, 1 
S. 6915—Granting an increase of pension to George Ww. Hil. 
*Mr. Poindexter; Committee on Pensions, 
8. que — section 857 of the Code of laws for the District of 
‘olumbia, 
Mr. Hollis; Committee on the District of Columbia, 173. 
S. 6917—Granting a pension to David Roach. 
Mr. Hollis; Committee on Pensions, 173. 
8. 99 To 8 the eros of cost of the Federal building author- 
son, N. 
Mr eR: Committee on Public Buildings nnd Grounds, 173. 


S. 6919—To nuthorize aids to navigation and other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes. 
Mr. enaments, " Mer Ap D —— 3 A 8 with 
amendments m Inde e on 
bill H. R. 19746), 4955. n 
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8. 6920—Granting a pen msion to George L. Hollis. 
Mr. Smith of zona; Committee on Pensions, 173. 
8. ME EDU an increase of pension to Amos Poe. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 173. 
S. 6922— For the relief of Mrs. Geo ces Miller. 
Mr. Clapp; Committee on C , 201. 
8. ur pdr a pension to Anna Buck. 
Clapp; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. HUS an increase of pension to John E. Darrah. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 201, 
S. 6925— Granting a pension to Henry Scott. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6926—Granting an increase of pension to Charles P. Harmon. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6927—Granting a pension to Francis Hendricks. 
Mr. Cum s; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. 9 an increase of pension to James Inman. 
Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6929—Granting an increase of pension to George O. Miller. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8.6930—Granting an increase of pension to John H. Masterson, 
r. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6931—Granting an increase of pension to William Carter, 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8.6932—Granting an increase of pension to Maria T. Jones. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8.6933—Granting an increase of pension to Peter P. Chocey. 
Mr. McCumber; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6934—Granting a pension to Anna Irwin. 
Mr. McCumber; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8.0935—Granting an increase of pension to Martin Perkins. 
r. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 201 
8.6926—To provide for commissioned officers for the reserve and vol- 
E forces of the United States in time of actual or threat- 
ened war. 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Military Affairs, 201. 
S. 6937— For the relief of Thomas F. Veno. 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Claims, 201. 
8.6938—Granting an increase of pension to Eloise Warner. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. bod T ebur a pension to Sarah A. Boll. 
. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. 6940 Alaking an "rrr ar oe to investigate the insects attacking 
clover plants in the States of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Utah. 
Mr. Lane; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 201. 
8.0941— To correct the military record of Jacob Nice. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Military Affairs, 201. 
8. OU DE & pension to Augustus O. Hartel. 
Mr. Penrose ; Us mmittee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6943—Granting a sion to Daniel S. Gilbert. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6944—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Hendrickson. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. SE a pension to Albert J. Emery. 
r. Penrose; do mmittee on Pensions, 201. 
8. mie Gece a pension to Sarah A. Spriggle. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. e an increase of pension to William Fenner. 
enrose; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. 6948—Granting an increase of pension to George Swisher. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
8. 6949—Granting an increase of pension to Mary M. Stuard. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 201. 
S. 6950—Granting a 8 to Blanche F. Nash. 
Mr. Thomas; mittee on Pensions, 201. 
8. 99 me relief of the pens and legal representatives of Jules 
1 anes and Auguste Ferré. 
r. 


ansdell; Committee on Claims, 201. 
8. lesse Pars eq d a ension to Jesse J. Lamkin. 
Chamberlain; Committee on Pensions, 202, 


8. 6055, Grantin an increase of pension to Joseph S. Herndon. 
Mr. amberiain ; Committee on Pensions, 202. 
8. „ an increase of peonon to, to =e W. Case. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on sions, 
8. 9 an increase of pension 5 xd M. Bellows. 
Lippitt; Committee on Pensions, 202. 
8. 5 an increase of pension to Victoria S. Day. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Pensions, 202. 
8. N establish the board of university regents of the District 
f Columbia, and defining its duties. 
Mr. Gallinger ; Committee on the "University of the United 
States, 251. 
8. nose rantini a pension to Emma Perkins. 
Mr. Gallinger ; Committee on Pensions, 251. 
8. eee an increase of pension to Lucy W. Osborne. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 251. 
S. 6960—Granting an increase of pension to John C. Simpson. 
Mr. Hughes; Committee on Pensions, 251. 
8. . an increase of pension to Theodore M. Burge. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 251. 
S. 6962—To better provide for the care and protection of property 
Ape ed by the United States for the use of the Organized 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 252. 
8. ocr To increase the efficlency of the United States Army by creat- 
ing an Army Transportation Reserve Corps. 
Mr. Snamberiain ; Committee on Military "Affairs, 252. 
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S. 6964—TO increase the ci of officers In the Signal Corps of 
the United States Arm 
. Chamberlain ; Committee on Military Affairs, 252. 


8. 6965—To increase the efficiency of the Regular Army of the United 
tates and to provide a reserve force of enlisted men. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 252 


S. 6966—To authorize the maintenance of organizations of the mobile 
army at their maximum strength and to provide an increase 
of 1,000 officers. 

Mr. Chamberlain ; Committee on Military Affairs, 252.—Reported 
with amendments (S. Rept. 926), 2302. 


S. 6967—To increase oa authorized strength of the Coast Artillery 
Corps of the A 7 85 
Mr. Chamberlain ommittee on Military Affairs, 252. 


S. 6968—To Increase the efficiency of the Army of the United States 
by creating a reserve of officers, and for other purposes, 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 252 


S. 6969—Granting an increase of pension to Aguilla M. Hizar. 
Mr. du Pont; Committee on Pensions, 252. 


292. 


S. 0970 — To amend An act to protect the birds and animals in Yellow- 
stone National Park, A. to punish crimes in said park, and 
for other pu 855 roved Na 1, 1894. 
Mr. Warren ; Committee ic the Judiciary, 252. 


S. 6971—Granting an increase of pension to Addie M. Higgins. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee E Pensions, 252. e 


S. 6972—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Marsh. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 295. 


S. 6973— Governing the reclamation of desert-land entries by the plant- 
ing of trees, ete., and for other purposes. 
Mr. Perkins; Committee on Public Lands, 295. 


S. 6974— For the relief of desert-land entrymen in Fresno and Kings 
Counties, Cal. 
Mr. Perkins ; Committee on Public Lands, 295. 
S. 6975—For the relief of Minor Berry. 
r, Myers; Committee on Military Affairs, 295. 
8. 6976 Granting an increase of pension to Luther M. Blackman. 
Mr, Shields; Committee on Pensions, 295. 


8. abu amend section 4215 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and for other purposes, 
Mr. Weeks ; Committee on d cur 


8. 8 increase the efficiency of the A 
. Lodge; Committee on Military Affairs, 295. 


8. 5 a pension to George Troutman. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 205, 


S. 6980—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sóldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Pensions as 94293 for 
certain bills referred to that committee (S. Rept. 842 
Passed Senate, 2855-2858.—Referred to House 5 
Invalid Pensions, 3078.—Reported with AR EU (H. Rept. 
1390), 3536.—Amended and passed House, 3 654.— Senate 
disagrees to House amendments and nej 0 for a conference, 
8701.—House insists on its amendments and agrees to a con- 
ference, 3875.—Conference appointed, 3701, 3875.—Conference 
report (No. 1427) made in House, '4211.— Conference report 
agreed to in House, 4211.—Conference report made and agreed 
to in Senate, 4204, 4205.—Examined and signed, 4341, 4447.— 
Approved by the President [Private, No. 197], 5245. 


S. 6981— Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certnin soldlers 
and sailors of the Hegular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors 

Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Pensions (8. Rept. 843), 
as substitute for certain bills referred to that committee, 
333.— Passed Senate, 2858, 2859.—Referred to House Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 3078.—Re eposta with amendments (H. Rept. 
1448), 4619.—Amended and passed House, 4984.-—Senate dis- 
ane to House amendments and asks for à conference, 
59.—House insists on its amendments and agrees to a con- 
ference, 5182,—Conference appointed, 5059, 5060, 5182.—Con- 
ference report (No. 1494) made nnd agreed to In House, 5222, 
5223.—Conference report made and agreed to in Senate, 5227, 
5228.—Examined and sped, a ae 5417.— Approved by the 
President [Private, No. 238], 5 
S. 6982— Granting an increase of pension pa . E. Smith. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
S. 6983—Granting an increase of pension to Nelson Haggerty. 
Mr, Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
S. 6984—Granting an increase of pension to Edwin Rudrauff. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
S.6985—Granting a pension to Isaac Clark. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
8. 9 a pension to Hannah H. Ahlstrom. 
. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 334. 

8. . the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to deliver 
to the city of Shelbyville, in the county of Shelby, State of 
Indiana, four condemned bronze or brass fleldpieces, with a 
number of cannon balls. 

Mr. Shively ; Committee on Military Affairs, 334. 

S. 6988—Authorizing the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to deliver 
to the city of Vincennes, in the county of Knox, State of 
Indiana, two condemned bronze or brass fieldpieces, with a 
number of cannon balls. 

Mr. Shively; Committee on Military Affairs, 334. 
S. 6989—For the relief of Charles W. Townsend. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Military Affairs, 334. 
8.6990—Granting an increase of pension to John J. Calkins, 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
S. 6991—-Granting a pension to Percy A. Farrar. 
r. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
8. 6992—Granting a pension to Jennie O. Collins, 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 334. 


SENATE BILLS. 


6993-7072 


&8.6993—Granting an increase of pension to James L. van Allen. 
Mr. Eurton; Committee on Pensions, 334. 
S. 6994—Granting an increase of pension to Joanna Swander, 
Mr. Burton; Committee on Pensions, 334 
S. 6995—For the rellef of the Buffalo River Zinc Mining Co. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Claims, 334. 
8.6996—Granting a pension to William A. Taylor. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Pensiens, 334. 
8.€991—Granting an increase of pension to Clarence C. Tritle. 
Mr. Crawford; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
S. 6998—Granting an increase of pension to William Dickerson. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
8.6999— To provide homes for Confederate Veterans of the Civil War. 
Mr. Works; Committee on Military Affairs, 383. 
S. 7000—Granting an increase of pension to Eli Samson. 
Mr, Jones; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
8.17001—Granting an increase of etch to Sarah A. Welllever. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 383. : 
S. 1002— For the rellef of J. G. Seupelt. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Indian Affairs, 383. 
S. 7003—Granting an increase of ae to Mary E. Clark. 
Mr. Clapp; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
S. 7004—For the relief of Edward B. Fox, administrator of the last 
surviving partner of the firm of Child, Pratt & Fox. 
Mr. Warren; Committee on Claims, 383. 
. 7005—Granting an increase of fnm to Joana Boone. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
. 7006—Granting an increase of pension to Fletcher N. Wilson. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
7007—Granting a pension to Joseph L. Addison. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
1008—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Barger. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
7009—Granting an increase of pension to John Miller. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
.7010—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Taylor. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
4 W an increase of pension to Hugh Harbinson. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
7012—Granting an increase of pension to Edward M. Booe. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
7013—Granting an increase of pension to Theodore Luther. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
1014—Granting a pension to Charles M. Williams. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 383. 
.7015—'To amend section 77 of an act entitled “An act to codify, 
evise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary," ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mr. Smith of Georgia; Committee on the Judiciary, 436. 
7016—Granting a pension to John P. Todd. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7017—Granting a pension to Beulah C. Hicks. 
Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 436. 


p m m m n en e e e e e 


mom 


7018.— 


Granting a pronon to John McAteer. 
Mr. Penrose; Co 


mmittee on Pensions, 436. 
7019—Granting a pension to Bessie M. Cogley. 

Mr.. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 436. p 
7020—Granting an increase of pension to Cinderella B. McClure, 

Mr. Penrose ; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7021—Granting a pension to Emma V. K. Keleher. 

Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7022—Granting a pension to G. M. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Penrose ; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7023—Granting a iu to Eugene F. Clements. 

Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7024—-Granting an increase of pension to Anna M. Keffer. 

Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7025—Granting a pension to Jeremiah Stump. 

Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7026—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas H. Rutter. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7027— Granting an increase of E eee to Canrisa R. H. Richey. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7028—Granting a pension to Ann L. Elliott. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 430. 
7029—Granting an increase of pension to Mahala Clemons, 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 4306. 
7030—Granting an increase of pension to Charlotte Randall. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 430. 
7031—Granting an increase of pension to Alice Pollock. 

Mr. Hardwick; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7032—Granting an increase of pension to Mary R. Kendall. 

Mr. Clark of Wyoming; Committee on Pensions, 436. 


7033—Granting an increase of pension to Augustus P. Horne. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 436. 


7034—Granting an increase of pension to Ellen C. Gardner. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 43 


1035—Granting a pension to Mary E. Weeks. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
7036—Granting an increase of pension to Annie R. Jewett. 
r. Robinson; Committee on Pensions, 436. 


1037—Granting an increase of enean to Ann Jolly. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 436. 


S. 7038— Granting an increase of pension to Katherine Bird. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 436. 
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S. 7039—Granting a pension to Martha J. PI ea 

Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 438. 

S. 7040—To remodel the old post-office bullding at Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Sheppard ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 490. 

S. 7041—To amend section 260 of an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary," ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1011. 

Mr. Smith of Georgia; Committee on the Judiciary, 490.—Tte- 
ported with amendment (S. Rept. 945), 2839.— Debated, 4394— 
4397, 3343. 

S. 7042—For the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at the point where the tine of the proposed Duluth and St. 
Vincent State highway enters upon the Minnesota National 
Forest, and also a bridge across the Narrows between Cass 
Lake and Pike Bay where the line of said proposed highway 
leaves said Minnesota National Forest. 

Mr. Clapp; Committee on Appropriations, 490. 

S. 7043— To amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil 
War and the War with Mexico," approved May 11, 1912. 

Mr. Cummins; Committee on Pensions, 490. 

S. 7044—Granting an increase of pension to Charles L. Watrous. 

Mr. Cummins; Committee on Pensions, 490. 

S. 7045— To increase the cost of construction of Federal building at 
Coeur d'Alene, Ideho 

Mr. Brady; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 490. 

S. 7046—Providing for the purchase of lands for an aviation school. 

Mr. Works; Committee on Military Affairs, 490.—Reported with 
amendment (S. Rept. 925), 2302. 

S. 7047—To provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of 
Columbia on Sanday. 

Mr. Works; Committee on the District of Columbia, 490. 

S. 7048—To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to furnish hot 
water from the hot springs on the Hot Springs Reservation 
for drinking and bathing purposes free of cost to the 
Levi Memorial Hospital Association. 

Mr. Robinson; Committee on Public Lands, 490. 

S. 7049—Granting a pension to Edward Robinson, 

Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 490. 

S. 7050—Granting an increase of pension to Charles N. Schreiber. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 490. 

8. 7051—To authorize the disposal of clothing or uniforms which have 
become unserviceable or unsuitable. 

Mr. Pomerene; Committee on Military Affairs, 400, 491.—Re- 
ported with amendment (S. Rept. 897), 1327.—Debated, 
amended, and passed Senate, 490, 491, 4681, 4962.— Debated in 
House, 5515, 5516. 


S. 7052— For the relief of John Doman: 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Military Affairs, 490. 
S. 7053—To authorize the construction of works for the protection of 
the bank of White River and the harbor at Batesville, Ark. 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Commerce, 624. 
S. 7054—Granting an increase of paran to Eliza M. Doran. 
Mr. Myers; Committee on Pensions, 624. 
S. 7055—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Walters. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 624 
8.7056—To iimit campaign contributions and expenditures and to 
provide for Pun licity thereof. 
Mr. Gronna; Committee on Privileges and Elections, 624. 
S.1057—Granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. Coan. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 624. 
S. 7058—Granting a pension to Elizabeth S. Chaplain. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 624. 
S. 1059—Grantinz a proe to George R. Acheson, Isabel M. Acheson, 
and Lillian J. Acheson. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 624. 
8.7000—Granting an increase of pension to Luther H. Palmer. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 624. 
S. 7061—Granting an increase of pension to Allen P. Gilson. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
S. 7062—Granting an increase of pension to Ellen Lyle Mahan. 
Mr, Lodge; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
S. 70683—Granting an increase of pension to Caro G. Moore. 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
S. 1064— For the purchase of a site and the erection of a publie build- 
ing at Ashland, Orez. 
ME i et Ag Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


S. 7065—For the ap 
general of 
general on the retired list of the United States eg 

Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 635. 

S. 7066—For the relief of Amos Dahuff. 

Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 635.—Reported 
back (S. Rept. 931), 2302.—Passed Senate, 5340. 

8. ee for appeals in bankruptcy matters and repealing 
sections 24 and 25 of “An act to establish a uniform system 
er Jénkrupter throughout the United States," approved July 


Mr. Sutherland ; Committee on the Judiciary, 635. 
&.7008—Granting a pension to Bernard Chistianson. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
7069—To provide for a nominating election for postmasters. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 635. 
7070—Granting an increase of pension to George E. Harris. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 635. 


7071—To provide for the disposition of the public lands for the 
supp y of water for irrigation and the generation of power. 
Mr. Works; Committee on Public Lands, 635. 
7072—Granting an increase of pension to La Fayette Piatt. 
Mr. Brady; Committee on Pensions, 650. 


intment of William Sooy Smith, late a brigadier 
Inited States Volunteers, to the rank of brigadier 
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7073-7151 


SENATE BILLS. 


8. . an Increase of poen. to ign Enloe. 
. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
S. M an increase of penson to John Stone, 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 63. 

8. Wee an increase of pou to Rachel W. Carney. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 

B. 7076—Granting an increase of pension to TO McGloughlin. 

Mr, Stone; Committee on Pensions, 635. 

8. TOC an increase of 8 to 8 A. Reames. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 

8. TO78—To e an act entitled “An act 3 to the elty of Twin 
Falis, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir purposes,’ approved 
1 1, 1912, nnd to revoke the grant made portes. 

es ict Committee on Public Lands, 635.—Reported back 
Rept. 997), 3927. 

8. E an increase of pension to Delilah Lobenthal. 

Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
8. 8 an Increase of Nen tud to ue Gatton, 

r. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 6 

8. 8 an increase of pension to RD Conley. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 63 
S. 7082—Granting an increase of ee to mone Harpham, 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 6: 

8. TON Oren tok an increase of pension to 8 A. Rice. 
r. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 635 

8. PR ae authorize aids to navigation and other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Perkins; Committee on Commerce, 635. 
8. OSS Araating a pension to Michael Lacey. 
. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 635. 

8. T086- Granting an increase of pension to William W. Waters. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 635. 

8. TOOT Creare an increase of pension to James Hammond. 

. Poindexter; Committee on Pensions, 635. 
8. TOSS. Granting a pension to Ada Tenney. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 635. 

8. Man ES ees an increase of pension to Henry Walker. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Pensions, 635. 

S. 7090—Authorizing and directing the Pe SUE of the Interior to 
patent certain lands to the State of Utah and to accept relin- 
reap eed from the State of Utah of certain other ds in 

eu thereo 
Mr. 8moot ; ene on Public Lands, 635. 
S. 7091—To cerate an additional judge in the von of New Jersey. 
Mr. Hughes; Committee on the Judiciary 5.—Heported back 
(S. Rept. 044), 2839.—Passed Senate, toss, 
S. 7092—Granting an increase of Rua to 8 M. Reynolds. 
Mr. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 815. 
S. 7093—Granting an increase of pension to cum J. Alexander, 
Mr. Lippitt; Committee on Pensions, 815. 
S. 7094—Granting an increase of a to Pe H. Van Meter. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Pensions, 8 

8. W an increase of pension to adis M. Higgins. 
Mr, Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 815. 

8. TUN c nt pat nn increase of pension to Lydia A. Smith, 

Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 815. 
8. Oi Sears an increase of pension to Mary F. Weed. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 815. 
8. W an increase of pension to Margaret Hoary. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 815. 
S. 7099—Granting an increase of pension to Silas S. Beckwith. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 815. 
S. 7100—Granting an increase of pension to Lewis C. Lame. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 815. 

8.7101— Providing for the acquisition by a State, under certain condi- 
tions, of any lands therein which are or may become chiefly 
valuable for the development of water power: 

Mr. Smoot; Committee on Public Lands, 
S. 7102—Granting a pension to John E. Halaas. 
Mr. Gronna; Committee on Pensions, 868. 

S. 7103—For the relief of W. R. Wells. 

Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Claims, 868. 

S. 7104—Grantin & pension to John Hamilton, 

Mr. Cham riain; Committee on Pensions, 868. 

8. 7105 aug a dioe to Sue F. B. Prindle. 

mmittee on Pensions, 868. 
8. 55 an increase of pension to Susan Bryant. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 869 

S. 7107— To authorize the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Metropolis, Ill. 

Mr. James; Committee on Commerce, 869. eec with 


amendment (S. Rept. 857), amended. PU pene Senate, 
978.—Passed House, 1127. “_Examin npe 1156, 
1187.—Approved by the President {Public, RS. 231), 1330. 


8. 7108— To authorize the purchase or construction of six new vessels, 
Mu all necessary equipment, for the Coast and Geodetic 
urve 
Mr. 8 Committee on Commerce, 869.—Reported with 
amendments (S. Rept, 879), 1156.—Amended and passed Sen- 
ate, 4960, 4961. 


S. T109—To encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands in the 
State of Nevada, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Pittman; Committee on Public Lands, 869.—Reported with 
amendment (S. Rept. 954), 2940. 


S. 7 140 Granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane Drew. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Pensions, 869. 


es ra1—Granting a pension to George A. Atkinson. 
Mr. Myers; Committee on Pensions, 869. 
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8. 6 directing the Secretary of War to muster Dr. 
John A. B. deceased, a brigade surgeon with rank of major 
from assistant surgeon 
Mr. Townsend ; Committee on Military Affairs, 869. 
S. 7113—Granting an increase of pension to Charles E. Rogers. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 869. 
S. 7114— For the relief of Ethel Proctor. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Claims, 869.: 
8. TES Granting an increase of pension to Benjamin S. Wilbur. 
. Smith of Michigan; Committee on penta 869. 
8. 110. Granting a 1 to Sarah Spence 
Smith of Michigan; Committee on "Pensions: 869. 
8. Bis acne an increase of pension to Fernando W. Moon, 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 869. 
8. a a pension to Lola I. Pope 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 869. 
8. eae an increase of pension to Imogene M. Burke. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 869. 
8.7120—For the relief of persons making simultaneous settlements on 
the same tract of the public lands. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Public Lands, 869. 
S. 7121—For the relief of the heirs of Solomon Cohen. 
Mr. Hardwick; Committee on Claims, 869 
S. 7122— For the relief of the legal representatives of Henry D. Ged- 


anga 

Mr. Hardwick; Committee on Claims, 869. 

S. 7123—To create a tariff board. 

Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Finance, 869. 

S.7124—Authorizing the Secretary of War to donate two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces and a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls to the city of Morganton 

Mr. Overman; Committee on Military rg 901. 

8. TER a pension to Robert H. Trollinger. 
Mr. Overman; Committee om Pensions, 902. 

8. Tor Am the submission to the Court of Claims of the 
claim of Albert J. Hewlett, of Pocatello, Idaho, for damages 
sustained by reason of the overflow of his lands in connection 
with the Government canal 5 under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Indian ‘airs, Interior Department. 

Mr. Brady; Committee on Claims, 902. 
8. be Pa oly toy an increase of pension ioa to pen Ludiker. 
Brady; Committee on Pensions, 90 

8. 7128_—-Granting an increase of pennon to AXE B. Wright. 
r. Brady ; Committee on nsions, 902, 

8. 7129 Granting a pension to Andrew J. Herring. 

. Brady ; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
8. 190. Granting a pension to Celia A. Blodgett. 
. Dillingham ; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
8. . a pension to Esther Phillips, 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
S. 7132—To amend an act entitled “An act to repeal section 3480 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States," 
Mr. Swanson ; Committee on the Judiciary, 902. 
S. 7133—Granting an increase of pension to H. B. Crouch. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
S. 7134—Granting an increase of pension to Robert Conn. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
S. 1135— Granting an increase of pension to Mathew Crawford. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 902. 

8.7136—For the 1 of a site for a public building at Bisbee, 

Cochise County, Ariz. 
Mr. Smith of Arizona; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 902. 
S. 7187—Granting an increase of pension to George L. Neal. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on: Pensions, 902. 
8. e an increase of pension to Fernando Miller. 
Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
S. 7189—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Raphile. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 902. 

S. 7140—Creating an additional land district in the State of California, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Works; Committee on Vus 3 902,—Heported with 

amendments (S. Hept. 999), 3 

S. 7141— For the relief of C. G. c ds 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Claims, 902. 
8. UAE Granting an increase of pension to John Sargent, 

Page; Committee on Pensions, 2. 

8. . an increase of pension to Thomas J. Gwin. 

Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 902. 

8. e an increase of pension to John P. Simpson. 
r. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 902, 

8. 7145 Granting à nsion to Charles M. Preston, 

T ely; Committee on Pensions, 902, 
8. TAG One an increase of pension to Albert Baur. 
. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 902. 
8. TT—To amend section 4215 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and for other 8 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on ae 902. 
S. 7148— For the relief of Ellen Sext 
Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Claims, 963. 


8. anes ti epus a pension to Maggie e Turner. 
Shafroth ; FSommittee on Pensions, 963, 


S. M arsi divorce transportation in interstate and zen commerce 
1 manufacture, mining, production, and deal and for 
other pur 

Mr. Kern; committee on Interstate Commerce, 963. 


S. 7151—To correct the military record of Samuel D. Chase. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Military Affairs, 963. 


SENATE BILLS. 


7152-7218 


S. 7152—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah McDowell. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 963. 

S. 7153—Granting a pension to John M. Evans. 
Mr. Pittman; Committee on Pensions, 063. 

S. 7154—For the protection of officers of the United States in the 
eastern district of the State of Oklahoma, authorizing the 
search for and seizure of a erm introduced into the eastern 
district of the State of Oklahoma, and making the possession 
of such liquors prima facie evidence of an unlawful intro- 
duction, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Owen; Committee on the Judiciary, 963. 

8. 7155— To give to any State entitled to at least three Representatives 
in Congress the privilege of electing them by ytoportional 
representation, and to supplement the act of Aug. 8, 1911, en- 
titled “An act for the apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress among the several States under the Thirteenth Census.“ 

Mr. Owen; Committee on Privileges and Elections, 963. 
S. 7156—Granting an increase of pension to Sadie Hatch. 
Mr. Owen ; Committee on Pensions, 964. 

S. 7157—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas T. Jones, 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7158—Granting a pension to Lydia A. Muma. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7159—Granting a pension to Martha J. Tumbleson. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7160—Granting a pension to Anna E. Babbitt. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7161—Granting an increase of pension to David Cox. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

8. 7162—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Sboop. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7163—Grenting an increase of pension to Eliza M. Watkins. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

8. 7164—Granting a pension to Oliver P. Marsh. 
Mr, Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

8. 7165—Granting a pension to Fred Lamke. 
Mr, ively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7166—Granting an increase of pension to Luther D. Whitten. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7167—Granting an increase of spenna to Joseph Randclph. 
Mr, Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7168—Granting an increase of pension to Charles Updegraff. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7169—Granting an increase of pension to Lee Jenkins. 

Mr, Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 
S.7170—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Mandler. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7171—Granting an increase of ision to Richard Dobson. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensjons, 1011. 

8. 7172—Granting an increase of pension to Robert O. Jones. 
Mr, Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7178—Granting an Increase of pension to Miles Matthews. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S.7174—Granting an increase of pension to Eli W. Adams. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7175—-Granting an increase of pension to Joseph II. Dearborn. 
. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7176—Granting a pension to Sarah L. Hammerton. 

Mr, Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S. 7177—Granting an increase of pension to Theresa L. Breese. 

Mr. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 1011. 

S.7178—Authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to Bluff City, 
Sullivan County, Tenn., two brass cannon, with carriage. 

Mr. Shields; Committee on Military Affairs, 1011, 

S. 7119— To provide for the establishment of a forest reserve within the 

Red Lake Indlan Reservation, Minn. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1095.—Reported back 
(S. Rept. 984), 3773. 
S. 7180—Granting an increase of pension to Etta Adair Anderson, 
Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Pensions, 1126. 
S. 7181—-Granting an increase of pension to Thomas E. Dunbar. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Pensions, 1126. 
8. TRUE a pension to Clifton Whittum. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 1126. 
8. 7183—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Clark, 
Mr. Saulsbury ; Committee on Pensions, 1126. 

S. 7184—To provide for the establishment, operation, and supervision 
of a national farm-land bank system in the United States of 
America, for the creation of depositaries for postal savings 
and other publie funds, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1157, 1158. 

S. 7185—To amend section 20 of an act to regulate commerce, to pre- 
vent overissues of securities by carriers, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Mr. Pomerene; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 1157. 
S. 7186—Granting a pension to Anna E. Newbury. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 
S. 7187—To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the ac- 
count of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 
m 5 with the decision of the Court of Claims in case 
0. . 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Claims, 1157. 
S. 7188—To increase the limit of cost of the United States post-office 
building at Garden City, Kaus. 1 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
1157.—Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 995), 3928.— 
Debated, amended, and passed nate, 3928.—Referred to 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 4074.— 
Reported back (H. Rept. ted 4553.—Passed House, 5418.— 
Examined and signed, 5331, 5459.—Approved by the President 
[Publie, No. 328], 9507. 


S. 7189—For the relief of the heirs of Geo W. Croft. 
Mr. Smith of South Carolina ; Commíttee on Claims, 1157. 


S. 7190— To create an international trade and tariff board. 
r. Gore; Committee on Finance, 1157. 


S. 7191—Granting an increase of sion to George Reed Davis. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


S. 7192—Granting an increase of pension to Margaret J. Howell. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


S. 7193—Granting an increase of 3 to John Johnson, No. 2. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


S. 7194— To authorize the Secretary of War to furnish transportation 
to the Organized Militia of the State of Washington by United 
perch transport to the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Military Affairs, 1157. 


8. 7195—Granting an increase of pension to Ephraim D. Edwards. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 7 


8. 7196—To authorize the seer of the Treasury to adjust the ac- 
counts of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. in accordance with the decision of the Court of Claims in 
case No. 29875. 
Mr. Clapp; Committee on Claims, 1157. 


S. 7197—To authorize the 3 of the Treasury to adjust the ac- 
counts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. for 
transporting the United States mails in accordance with cer- 
tain decisions of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. Sherman; Committee on Claims, 1157. 


S. 7198— To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the ac- 
counts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. in 
Moi with the decision of the Court of Claims in case 

0. ji 
Mr. Sherman ; Committee on Claims, 1157. 


. T199— Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Creed. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


.7200—Granting an increase of pension to Jacob Taylor, 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


. 7201—Granting a pension to Mary M. Beehrle. 
Mr. Cummins ; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 
.17202—Granting an increase of pension to Nelson B. Tool. 
Mr. Cummins; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


. 7203—Granting an increase of pension to John S. Junkins, 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 

.7204—Granting an increase of pension to Josiah Hasbrook, 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 

. 1205—Granting a pues to mee! Frazor. 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey ; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


. 7206—For the improvement of the Narrows of Lake Champlain, 
N. Y. and Vt. 


Mr. O'Gorman; Committee on Commerce, 1157. 


. 1207—Granting a pension to Andrew J. Heatley. 
Mr. Gore; Committee on Pensions, 1157. 


.7208—Granting an increase of pension to John Jones, 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 1285. 


. 7209—Granting an increase of pension to Leonard E. Griffith. 
Mr. Brady; Committee on Pensions, 1285. 


. 7210—For the relief of the Maine Central Railroad Co. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 1285. 


8.7211—Granting an increase of pension to Susan E. Norton. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 1285. 


S. 1212—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sallors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Penslons (8. 1 30) as 
substitute for certain bilis referred to that committee, 13 dus 
Passed Senate, 2860, 2861.—Referred to House Committee on 

Pensions, 3078. Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1449), 

4679.—Amended and passed House, 4984.— Senate disagrees to 

House amendments and asks for a conference, 5060.—House 

insists on its amendments. and agrees to a conference, 5182. — 

Conference appointed, 5060, 5182.— Conference report (No. 1493) 

made and agreed to in House, 5223.— Conference report made 

and agreed to in Senate, 5228.—Examined and signed, 5251, 

5459.—Approved by the President [Private, No. 239], 5507. 


8.72183—Granting pensions and Increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and depend- 
ent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Pensions (S. Rept. 895) as 
substitute for certaln bills referred to that committee, 1327.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 2861-2864.—Keferred to House 
Committee on Invalld Pensions, 3078.—Reported with amend- 
ments (H. p 1391), 3536.—Amended and passed House, 
8654, 3655.—Senate disa to House amendments and asks 
for a conference, 3701.—House insists on its amendments and 
Pc to a conference, 3875.—Conference appointed, 8701, 
8875.—Conference report (No. 1426) made in House, 4211.— 
Conference report agreed to in House, 4211, 4212.—Conference 
report made and agreed to in te, 4205.—Examined and 
signed, 4541, 4447. Approved by the President [Private, No. 


S. 7214— To correct the military record of Martin Rosenberg. 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on Military Affairs, 1328. 


8. cap rc ames section 5 of the motor-boat law, approved June 9, 


a a da n a qa n nm mM 


mm mn 


Mr. Pomerene ; Committee on Commerce, 1328. 
S. 7216—Granting a medal of honor to John 8. Daa 
Mr. Chilton; Committee on Military Affairs, 1329. 


S. 7217—Granting an increase of pension to James H. Kneeland. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 


S. 7218—Granting a pension to Irena Ward. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 


7219-7303 


8.7219—Granting a pension to Ai Clark. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7220—Granting a pension to John C. Haley. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1320. 
8. TAE e a d omen to Jesse Kimball. 
Mr. mmittee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. P en increase of pension to Jeremiah Hurley. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7223—Granting an increase of pension to Charles F. Smith. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7224—-Granting a pension to Lilian A. Doten. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. . an Increase of pension to John G. Jackson. 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7226—Granting an Increase of pension to William H. Durham, 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7227—-Granting an increase of pension to William F. Margon. 
Mr. Jo n; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8.7228—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Fletcher. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7229—Granting a pension to Peter Peterson. 
Mr. Stephenson ; Committee on Pensions, 
S. 7230—Granting a pension to Frank Schallert. 
Mr. Stephenson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. ea ores an increase of pension to Samantha M. Hudson, 
Mr. Stephenson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7232—Granting an Increase of pension to Louisa E. Catterson. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7233—For the relief of the Snare & Triest Co. 
Mr. McCumber; Committee on Claims, 1329. 
S. 7234—Granting an increase of pension to Silas B. Hovious. 
. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. 7285— Granting an increase of pension to Isaac E Bodenhamer. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 
8. E ae & pension to Frank M. Gilmore. 
. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. nahi Aventis an increase of pension to Otis I. Trundy. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. . pension to James G. Royse. 
rlain; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. W pension to Harold A. Salisbury. 
M rlain; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7240—Granting a pension to Jesse Abbott. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. Li POL cere a penres to Clementine n 
James; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. 5 an increase of pension to Jose h Weber. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 
8. . an increase of pension to Gorham Tufts, 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. 7244—Granting an increase of pension to TEM Menaugh. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1329 
S. 7245—Granting an increase of pension to Martha A. White. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. TAB d an increase of pension to Michael Eu 
Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
8. N pension to Sarah C. Kinsley. 
Mr. ely ; mmittee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7248—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Windell. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
Bose a RR an increase of pension to A F. Shepherd, 
. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 
8. PA ag fai an increase of pension to Elizabeth Adams Nye. 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
S. 7251—Granting a pension to Katharine H. McDonald. 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Penslons, 1329. 
8.1252—Granting a pension to Mary Johnson. 
Mr. Nelson ; Committee on Pensions, 1382. 
8. Manet sy eoa a pension to Sarah A. Eddy. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on DEON 1382. 
S. 7254—Granting an increase of pension to William R. Minert. 
Mr, Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 1382. 
S. 7255—To provide a harbor boat for the Revenue-Cutter Service to 
replace the Hartley at San Francisco, Cal. 
Mr. Perkins; Committee on Commerce, 1382. .—Reported back 
(S. Rept. 950), 2840, 
R. THE an increase of pension to Halvor Anderson. 
Mr. McCumber; Committee on Pensions, 1382. 
S. 7257—Granting an-increase of pension to Michael Kelley. 
Mr, Lodge; Committee on Pensions, 1382. 


8. i a 
Mr. Smith of 


1329. 


pennon to Mary Battle. 
ryland; Committee on Pensions, 1382. 


S. 7259—Granting an increase of omon to John Wiebel. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; Committee on Pensions, 1382, 


8. 7260—Granting an increase of ete to Allen C. Goodwin, 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 1382, 


S. 7261—To amend sections 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424, and 4498 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 12 of the 
act of May 28, 1908, relating to certificates of inspection of 
steam vessels, 

Mr. Pometene Committee on Commerce, 1382.—Reported back 
(S. Rept. 922), 2302. 
S. 7262—Granting a pension to Ulysses S. Baird. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 1382. 


8, eae a pr additional rights to settlers on reclamation projects. 
Walsh; Committee on Public Lands, 1487. 


14 


SENATE BILLS. | ' 


S. 7264—Changing the designation, fixing the status of, and granting 
an increase in pay to certain clerks employed with the Army 
at headquarters of departments, divisions, brigades, districts, 
Army service schools, and posts commanded by general officers 
and heretofore known as X uarters clerks. 

Mr, Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 1487. 
S. 7265—Granting an increase of pension to Daniel H. Pettengill. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 1487. 

S. 7266—To authorize the Brunot Island Bridge Co. to construct, maln- 

m and operate a bridge across the back channel of the Ohio 


R 
Mr. Red ; es bel m 888 e tee Mik EE. G (8. 
—Inde e ostpon see „ BS 
20018). 2903, 2994, Tope 
S. 7267—To place the name of James P. cmd on the lineal list of 
- first lieutenants of Cavalry of the 
Mr. du Pont; Committee on Military Aital:s, 1487. 
S. 7268—For the relief of the heirs of the late Frank Henry Rogers, 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Claims, 1487. 
8. Grepp: an increase of pension to Richard Hudson. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 1487. 
S. 7270—Granting a pension to Otis I. Trundy. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 1487. 
S. T271—Granting a pension to Mary Marvin. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 1487. 
S. 7272— For the relief of the legal re 5 of Gustavus Col- 
houn, late of Adams County 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Claims, 1487. 
S. 7273—Granting an increase of pension to Gardner B. Taylor, 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 1541. 


8. N an increase of pension to Ellen A. Pains. 


Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 1541. 
8. Tate Ze authorize the Secretary of War to furnish transportation 
to the Organized Militia of the State of Oregon by United 
E transport to the Panama-Pacific Internatienal Expo- 


Mn oou berita] Committee on Military Affairs, 1541. 

8. R a pension to Olive Lunn. 

Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 1541. 

S. 7277 —Authorlzing the Secretary of War to donate two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and a sultahle outfit of 
cannon balls to the city of Graham, Alamance County, N. C. 

Mr. Overman; Committee on Military Affairs, 1541. 

. 7278—Granting an increase of pension to Milton J. Hedges. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 1541. 

1 7279—Granting a pension to James D. Cox. 

Mr. Swanson; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
1280—Granting a pension to James Morrison. 

Mr. Swanson; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
1281—Granting a pension to James B. Russell. 

Mr. Swanson; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
1282— Granting a pension to William M. Faidley. 

Mr. Swanson; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
7283—-Granting a pension to pes e T. Moulton. 

Mr. Burleigh ; Colnmirtee o r 1542. 

7284—ror the relief of Simon H Lonerg: 

Mr. Hitchcock; Committee on Naval “Affairs, 1542. 

„ an increase of pension to Charles R. Newton. 

Mr. Gore; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 

„ a pension to Jesse Watkins. 

Mr. Gore; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
7287—Granting a pension to General P. Frederick. 
Mr. Gore; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 

. a pension to Minta Jones. 

Mr. Shields; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
7289—Granting an increase of pension to i4 E. Stanton. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 1 
7290—Granting an increase of pension to Harriett S. Crooks. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Pensions, 1542, 
1291—Granting an increase of pension to David Youts.- 
Mr. Sherman ; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
1292— Granting an Increase of pension to Elizabeth Knifün. 
Mr. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
7293—For the relief of the Iowa Tribe of Indians. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1542. 
8. TEE EK a pension to Joseph Lieber. | 
. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
8. 1205 Granting an increase of pension to William H. McKinley. 
. Rtone; Committee on Pensions, 1542. 
8. 7200. For the relief of Walter E. Holden. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Claims, 1542. 
S. 7297— To regulate the admission into the United States of agricul- 
tural products raised on Daigle Island in the St. John River, 
Mr. Johnson; Committee on Agriculture and Foresty, 1601. 
S. 7298—Granting an increase of pension to Arvilla B. Hammond. | 


%%% 
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Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
S. 7299—Granting a pension to John A. Smith. 
Mr. Brady; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
8. N an increase of pension to David J. Braughler. 
. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
8. 0 crating an increase of pension to James F. Hobbe; 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
8. T902 Prov for the celebration of the semicentennial aniye 
uu of the act of emancipation, and for other LY “ras 
erman; Committee on Industrial Expositions, 1601, 
8. 5 amend section 20 of an act to regulate commer 
. — overissues of securities by carriers, and for ot 


MET Pomerene ; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 1601, 


to pre- 
er pur-- | 


SENATE BILLS. 


S. 7304—To correct the milltary record of J. W. Metler. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Military Affairs, 1601. 
S. 7305—To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the claim 
of Mary Clerkin. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Claims, 1601. 
8. 7306—Granting a pension to Laura E. Eby. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 1 ji. 
S. 7307—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Davis. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 1601, 
8. 7308-— Granting a pension to Mable V. Rake. 
. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
8. 1900. renting a pension to John B. Lucas. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
S. 7310—Granting a pension to Ethel M. Kurfiss, 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
S. 7311—Granting an increase of pension ^ m eoe V. Turner, 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, ; 
S. 7312—Granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Clark, 
Mr. Clapp; Committee on Pensions, 160: 
S. . an increase of pension to James Gorman. 
Clapp; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
8. 7314 —Grantin an increase of pension to William A. N. Clare. 
Mr. Crawford; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
S. 7315—Granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth M. Norton. 
Mr. Thompson ; Committee on Pensions, 1601, 
S. 7316— Providing exemption in certain cases from internal-revenue 


axation. 
Mr. Bankhead ; Committee on Finance, 1601. 


S. 7317—Granting an increase of pension to 8 Nelson. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 1601. 
S. 7318— To authorize the issuance of search warrants where probable 
cause appe for believing that intoxicating liquors are con- 
tained in certain places in violation of law and 8 
the introduction of" — into States having prohibitory laws, 
and for other purpose: 
Mr. Owen; Committee on. the Judiciary, 1601. 
8. UN certain land to the board of education of the village 
f Mahnomen, Minn. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Public Lands, 1703. 
8. 9 an increase of pension to Mey A. Martin. 
Mr. Jones; essed ay on Pensions, 1703. 


S. 7321—Grantin ension to Clara McGaughey. 


Mr. Shive a ; Committee on Pensions, 1703. 
S. 7322—Grantin enon to Edward H. Baldwin. 
Mr. Shive 2 A mmittee on Pensions, 1703. 


8. 7323— Granting an 8 of pension to Jose 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 170 
S. 7324—Grantin 9 to John H. Hopewell. 
Mr. Sbively ; Committee on Pensions, 1703. 
S. 7325—-Granting an increase of pension to William J. Cottrell. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 17 
S. 7326—7326—Granting a pension to Fred La ole. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 1703. 
S. 7327—Granting an increase of pension to Alicen W. Poe. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 17 
8.7328—Granting a pension to Virginia F. Sawyer, 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Pensions, 1747. 
8. e an increase of pension to Pleasant Thomas, 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 1842. 
S. 7330—Granting an increase of pension to Ud E. Searle. 
Mr. Colt; Committee on Pensions, 1843. 
8.17331—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. Wall. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 18 
S. 7332—Granting an increase of pension to Hugh M. Cory. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 1843. 
8.7333—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah Rebecca (Taylor) 


ones. 
Mr. Martin of Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 1942, 
S. 7334—Granting an increase of pension to Sophie M. Walker. 
Mr. Martin of Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 
S. TEM. OMNE an increase of pension to Sarah T. Wright. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 
S. 7386—Granting a pension to Katherine Walker. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 
S. 7337—Granting a pension to Joseph Phillips 


zepa England. 


Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 912, 
8. 7888 Grantin a pennon to Minnie Kinder. 
Mr. Shively ; mmittee on Pensions, 1942. 
8. 1 


an increase of penam to William C. Fickas, 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 
S. 7840—Granting an increase of pension to John J. White. 

Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 1942, 
8.7341—Granting a pension to Sue C. Barton. 

Mr. Shields ; Committee on Pensions, 1912. 


8.7342— Granting an increase of pension to Madison T. Trent. 
Mr. Shields ; Committee on Pensions, 1942, 


S. 7343—Granting an increase of pension to John R. Lindaber 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey; Committee on Pensions, 19 2. 


S. 7344—ranting a pension to Rose Barnes. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 


S. 7345—Granting an increase of pension to William Husk. 
Mr. Hughes; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 


8. TAG arene an increase of pension to MAT E. Foster. 
Mr. Hughes; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 


S. 7347—Granting a pension to Elizabeth McCaveny. 
Mr. Hughes; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 


7304-7392 


S. 7348—Granting an increase of sendia to wy Cole. 
Mr. Lippitt; Committee on Pensions, 1942 


S. 7349—Granting an increase of pension to Lewis A. Huffaker. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 1942. 
S.7350—Granting a pension to Lusetta Weary. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 1943. 
S. 7351—Granting an increase of pension to Vaio Parker. 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Pensions, 202 
S. 7352— Granting an increase of eter to BERA Ickley. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
S. 7353—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Brewer. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
S. 1354—Granting an Increase of pension to Roscoe B. Smith. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
8. W an increase of pension to Louisa Smith Fletcher. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
8. 9 an increase of pension Samuel H. Bingham. 
r. O^ Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
8. 1357- Granting an increase of pension to Peter S. McIntosh. 
. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
8. 7358—Granting an Increase of pension to James H. Gallup. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 2027. 
S. 7359—Granting an increase of pension to James A. McAllister, 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 2099. 
S. 7360—Granting an increase of pension to Isaiah Griner. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 2099. 
8. — a penson to William Meyers. 
Shively ; ittee on Pensions, 2099. 
8. 1 tiic and directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
patent certain lands to the State of Utah and to accept relin- 
uishment from the State of Utah of certain other lands in 


ne thereof. 

Smoot; Committee on Public Lands, 2099.—Reported with 
* (S. Rept. 1015), 4205.—Amended and passed 
Senate, 4205, 4206.— House, 5445, 5448.—Examined 
M oe 58 5331, 5459. .—Approved by the President [ Public, 

. T363— Granting an tile lade of pension to Arthur Mahar. 
Mr. Clark of Wyoming; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 


8 
S. 7364—Granting an increase of pension to Katharine R. Doolittle. 
8 
8 


Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
. 7365—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas O. Oliver. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 2230, 
. 7366—Granting an increase of pension to James A. Snodgrass. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
S. 7367—Granting an increase of pension to Zeruah A. Newell. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
7368—Granting an increase of pension to Hamilton Rogers. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
7369—Granting an increase of pension to Morgan W. Jones. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 2230, 
7370—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Vanderpool. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
1971—Granting an increase of pension to Charles H. Kirk. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
7372—Granting an increase of pension to Edward J. Simmons. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
1313—Granting a pension to John W. Detwiler. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
7374—Granting an increase of pension to Uriah Fisher. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
1315—Granting an increase of pension to Philena Harmer. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
7376—Granting a pases to Elmer Harry Martin. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
. 7377—Granting a pension to Mary Weber. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
7378—Granting a pension to Uain A. Bigler. 
Mr, Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
r a p to Harry L. Wilson. 
Mr, Penrose ; mmittee on Pensions, 2230. 
7380—Granting nn increase of pension to Catherine M. Peck. 
Mr, Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
TE Sterne a 5 to George W. Shearer. 


Mr. Penrose; mmittee on Pensions, 2230. . 
. 7382—Granting a pension to John Williams. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 


V.... BURN UN al E 


7383—Granting an increase of pension to A me Johnstonbaugh. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 223 
7384—Granting an increase of pension to Geo Weidner. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
1385—Granting an increase of pension to pt Miller. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 223 
S. 7386—Granting a pension to Martha J. Miller. 
Mr, Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
S. 7387—-Granting an Increase of pension to Henry M. Means. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230, 
8.1388—Granting an increase of pension to Martin O'Laughlin. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230, 
S. 7389—Granting a pension to G. M. Richart. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on biete 2230. 
8.1390—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Reese. ^ 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on [Tw 2230. 
S. 7391—ranting a pension to Frank E. Lawrence. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 


8. THUS DE a T to Caroline E. Pahl. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 


mu 


7393-7463 


SENATE BILLS. 


S. 7393—ranting an increase of pension to x A. Farnham, 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
S. 7394—Granting an increase of pension to op W. Rauch. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 22 
S. 7395—Granting an increase of pension to Harrison Carson. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee od Pensions, 2230 
S. 1896—Granting an increase of pension to M. P. Holter. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, M 
S. 7397—Granting a pension to Alice J. Harris. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
8. . an increase of pension to William H. Terwilliger. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 2230. 
S. 7399—Granting an increase of pension to Jose yii h Zelmer. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 
S. 7400—Granting a gaon to William Manley. 
Mr. Shields; ittee on Pensions, 2230. 


S. 7401—For the relief of Frank H. Walker and Frank E. Smith. 
Mr. Ransdell; Committee on Claims, 2230. 


8. 7402—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and depend- 
ent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Pensions (S. Rept. 921), as 
Substitute for certain bills referred to that committee, 2301 
Passed Senate, .—Referred to House Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 3078.—Reported 5 amendments (H. Rept. 
1392), 3536.—Amended and passed House, 3655, 3656.— Sen- 
ate disagrees to House amendments and asks for a conference, 
3701.— House insists on its amendments and agrees to a con- 
ference, 3875.— Conference appo pointed, 3701, 3875,—Confer- 
ence report (No. 1425) made in House, 4 4212.— Conference re- 
port agreed to in House, 4212.— Conference npor made and 
agreed to in Senate, 4205.—Examined and signed. 4341, 
4447.—Approved by the President [Private, No. 196], 5245. 


S. 7403—For the prevention of the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of such edible alimenta m pM as macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, and noodles containing any added artificial color- 
ing matter, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 


Me. Pomerene ; Committee on Public Health and National Quar- 
antine, 2302. 


S. 7404—Granting the consent of Congress to the Cleveland Yacht 
ee cx 9 construct a bridge across the west arm of Rocky 
ver, 
Mr. Pomerene; Committce on Commerce, 2302. 


S. 7405—To amend section 16081 of the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
approved Mar. 3, 1901, as amended by the act of Congress ap- 
proved Feb. 23, 1905. 

Mr. Pomerene ; Committee on the District of Columbia, 2302. 


S. 7406—To enlarge, extend, remodel, and improve the United States 

post office and courthouse building located at Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Smith of Maryland; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 2303. 


S. 7407—To donate certain condemned cannon to the Gordon Institute, 
Barnesville, Ga. 
Mr. Hardwick; Committee on Military Affairs, 2303. 


S. 7408—Granting an increase of pension to Edward Dudevoire. 
Mr. Gallinger, Committee on Pensions, 2303. 


B. 7409—Granting a pension to Katherine B, Robeson. 
Mr. Gallinger, Committee on Pensions, 2303. 


S. 7410— To dissolve the s for the Promotion of Industrial 
Peace, and for other rend ewes 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Education and Labor, 2303, 2304. 


S. 7411—Granting an increase of poumon to Tames C. Baker. 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 


8. 8 app N $50,000 to erect an equestrian statue of Gen. 
Ulysses Grant at Georgetown, in the State of Ohio. 
Mr. Burton; Committee on the Library, 2303. 


8. Lace authorize ma change of name of the steamer General Gar- 
retson to S. H. Robbins. 
Mr. Burton; Committee on Commerce, 2303. 


S. 7414—To amend section 2291, Revised Statutes, relating to home- 
stead entry, as amended. 
Mr.,Chamberlain; Committee on Public Lands, 2303, 


8. F the appointment of Step R. Beard as captain 


Quartermaster Corps of the ited States Are 
Mr. Chamberlain ; Committee on Military Affairs, 230. 


8. bmi the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias ql wins, 
r. McCumber; Committee on Military Affairs, 23 
8. vea nikon an increase of pension to Orlinda A. ee 
Mr. McCumber; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 


TERT Srenrns a pension to Mayme Chilson. 
McCumber; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 


8. 1419 Granting certain lots to the city of Port Angeles, State of 
hington, for municipal 2 
Mr Janon: Committee on Pub ds, 2303. 
S. 7420—Granting an increase of pension to Ziba Fry. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
S. 7421—Granting an increase of pension to a C. Moulton, 
.Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
. 7422—Granting an increase of pension to Parsons B. Mix. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
8. e pronus the collection of revenue from dealers in intoxicat- 
liquors, and making sellers of liquors liable for crimes of 


LAM while intoxicated by use of liquors supplied by them, 
NE Committee on ce, 2304. 


` 
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S. 7424— For the prevention of cruelty to animals transported in inter- 
state commerce, 

Mr. Gronna; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 2303. 

S. 7425—To reimburse the State of New Mexico for money advanced for 
the survey of public lands. 

Mr. Catron; Committee on Public Lands, 2303. 
S. 7426—Granting an increase of pue m. to Bg Sandoval, 
Mr. Catron; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
S.7427—Prohibiting the use of the name 2 any Member of either 
House of Congress or of any officer of the Government by any 
rson, firm, or corporation practicing before the Patent Office 
Mr. . ne ME Patents, 2303.—R ed back 
oindexter; Committee on Pa Report. 0 
and passed Senate, 4844, 4911. yt 

8.7428— To authorize the appointment of George W. Sager as a first 

lieutenant on the retired list of the United States Army. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Military Affairs, 2303, 
8.7429—Granting a pension to Mabel Turton. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
8. os Pao a pension to John A. Foster. 
. Sherman; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
8. ai dor the relief of Frances A. Bliss 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on Ciais, 2303. 
S. 7432—Granting a pension to James L. Sw 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on PORUM. 2303. 
S. 7433—Granting a pension to Nellle H. Judkins. 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on Fensions, 2303. 
S. 7434—Granting an increase of pension to Alva M. Titchout. 
Mr. Dillingham ; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
S. 7435—Authorizing issuance of land patent to Lewis Montgomery. 
Mr. Lane; Committee on Public Lands, 2303. 

8.7436—'To encourage private enterprise and 3 in upbuilding the 
merchant marine of the United States and to promote com- 
merce between the United States and foreign nations. 

Mr. Lane; Committee on Commerce, 2303. 
S. 7437—Granting an increase of pee to to — Dougherty. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 2 
8. a ane an increase of pension to 1 Cole. 
. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 

8. At Bolt provide a commission to secure plans and designs for 
a memorial bridge to the memory of William Penn, and to 
provide for the erection thereof. 

Mr. Penrose; Committee on Commerce, 2303. 
S. 7440— For the relief of Caleb Aber. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Military Affairs, 2303. 
8.1441—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Vogel, 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
S. 7442—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph A. Fisher, 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
8.7443—Granting a pension to Laura Belle Ewin ng. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Pensions, 23 
8. aera os a pn to Anna C. Grego ue 
Thomas; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
8. 8 an increase of 
Mr. Bryan; Committee on 
8. OK an increase of sion to Edwin W. Moody. 
. Borah; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
S. Pec prohibition of the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Sheppard ; Committee on the District of Columbia, 2203. 
8. Tn Arpon Roy K. 5 a second lieutenant in the United 
States Marine Corp 
Mr. Townsend ; Committee on Naval Affairs, 2303. 
S. 7449—Granting an increase of sion to Virginia Watson. 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 
S. 7450—Granting an increase of sion to Marie Raum Moses, 
Mr. Weeks; Committee on Pensions, 2 
S. 7451—Granting an increase of pension to Israel A. Gardner. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 

S. 7452—Amending section 26 of the act of Co approved May 
29, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents in fee to purchasers of Tonino lands 
under any law now existing or hereafter enacted, and for 
other purposes." 

Mr. Owen ; Committee on Indian Affairs, 2303. 

8. Vere Greats an increase of pension to Alice S. C. McNaught. 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 

8. 7454— Granting an increase of pension to Lawrence Seaman. 

Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 

8. TU Oe a pension to Mary Walls. 

. O'Gorman; Committee on Pensions, 2303. 

8. 1450 Regalating the use of the mails relative to loans, etc. 

. O'Gorman ; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 2203, 


stal service by mail from foreign coun- 


nsion to William Varnes, 
ensions, 2303. 


S. Tum DRE use x 
tries pertainin loans, etc. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Rede on Post Offices and Post Roads, 2303. 


8. TABS Granting | an increase of pension to * L. Lowe. 
Mr. Lippitt; Committee on Pensions, 2 
8. 9 the relief of William E. Mu 
Mr. ; Committee on Claims, 2418. 


8. 1400. Granting a pension to Anna Mitchell. 
. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 


8. e ee an increase of 1 to ^ rm M. Taylor. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on nsions, 2 


S. W an increase of pension to ‘Been Morgan. 
Mr, Kern; Committee on Pensions, 24 E 


8. Tier eee a pension to Rosalie A. Pa 
740 Tr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 2478. cen: 


SENATE BILIS. 


7464-7538 


S. 7464—-Granting an increase of pension to William E. Howard. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 


8. TA Granting an increasg of pension to. Jacob Boyd, 
Kern; Committee bn Pensions, 2478. 
8. . a pension to Margaret Hayden. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. 7467—Granting an increase of pension to Lydia A. Brockway. 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
. 7468—Granting an increase of pension to William R. Donaldson. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
. 7469—Granting an increase of pension to William Hawkins. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
7470—Granting a pension to Albert C. Shuman. 
Mr, O'Gorman; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
2 7471—Granting an increase of pension (to Joseph A. Nolan. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7472—Granting an increase of pension to Michael Galligan. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7473—Granting an increase of pension to John P. Leister. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7474—Granting an increase of pension to Fes ynie W. Green, 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 
S. 7475—Granting an increase of pension to — Thomas. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7476—Granting an increase of pension to James B. Kitts. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7477—Granting a pension to Andrew J. Pope. 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. . an increase of pension to Robert R. Ferris. 
; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. . an increase of pension to William Henry Beck. 
Mr. Swanson; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7480—Granting a pension to Viney Blanks. 
Mr. Swanson ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7481—Granting a pension to Frank J. Bauer. 
Mr. O'Gorman; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. I an increase of pension to James M. Palmer. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7483—Granting an increase of pension to Gardiner Roberts, jr. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. 7484—Granting an increase of pension to Jackson Smith. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. * an increase of pension to Job Ingram. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
S. 7486—Granting a pension to Alice Cox. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 
8. 7487 ranting an increase of pension to Aniceta R. De Lopez. 
Mr. Catron; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 


S. 74SS— For the relief of the owners of the Nicolas Duran de Chaves 


grant. 
Mr. Catron; Committee on Claims, 2478. 


S. 7489— Granting a pension to William Bowen. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 2478. 


S. 7490—Granting an increase of pension to John Jenkins. 
Mr. Norris; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


S. 7491—Granting an increase of pension to Catherine Goodwin. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 26506. 


S. 7492—Granting an increase of pension to Abbie Sloggy. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


8.7493—Granting an increase of pension to Helen D. Lengstreet. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


8. n an increase of pension to Charles Woodward. 
Mr. Gallinger ; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


S. 7495—For the relief of Kate Canniff. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Claims, 2656. 


8. TAM agg op an increase of pension to Elizabeth Propson. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


8.7497—Granting an increase of pension to Todd L. Wagoner. 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


8.7498—Granting an increase of pension to Daniel D. Anderson. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 2650. 


8. e an increase of pension to William H. Terwilliger, 
Mr. O'Gorman; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


S. 7500—Granting an increase of pension to Oliver P. Lockhart, 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


S. 7501—Granting an increase of pension to Hattie E. Lawton. 
Mr. Colt; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


S. 7502—Granting an increase of pension to John L. Epperson. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2656. 


S. 7503—Granting an increase of pension to William D. Eudy. 
Mr. Hollis; Committee on Pensions, 2785. 


8. Lai miae ipa an increase of pension to D. K. Stebbins. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 2786. 


S. 7505—Granting an increase of pension to jon Clark. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 2786. 

S. 7506—Granting a pension to Mary L. Taylor. 
Mr. Thompson ; Committee on drew: 2786. 


8. 9 the relief of Sarah J. Ire 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Cintas” 27806. 


8. e an increase of pension to James Baker. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 2786. 


Aes Ie: 
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8. 7509—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldicrs 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Revy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Pensions (S. Rept. 941), 
as substitute for certain bills referred to that committee, 
2839.—Passed Senate, 4485.—Referred to House Committee on 
Pensions, 4630. -Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1447), 
4679.—Amended and passed House, 4982, 4983.— Senate dis- 
8 s to House amendments and asks for a conference, 

.—House insists on its amendments and agrees to a con- 
ference: 5182.—Conference appointed, 5060, 5182.—Confer- 
ence report (No. 1492) made and a to in House, 5223, 
5224.—Conference report made and agreed to in Senate, 
5229.—Examined and signed, 5245, 5417.—Approved by the 
President [Private, No. 240], 5507. 


e NON Ollala Slough in Lincoln County, Oreg., nonnavi- 


gable. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Commerce, 2846. 


S. 7511—For the relief of George W. Mellinger. 

Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 2846. 

S. 7512—To fix the compensation of the pages of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Catron; Committee on Appropriations, 2846. 

S. 7513—To 8 and preserve the battle ground of the battle va- 
riously known as the Battle of Apache Canyon, Pigeons Ranch, 
and Glorieta, in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Catron; Committee on Military Affairs, 2840. 

8. 7514— Providing for the holding of terms of the district court for 
the southern division — the western district of the State of 
Washington at Aberdee 

Mr. Jones; Committee on the Judiciary, 2846. 

S. 7515—To reserve lands to the Territory of Alaska for educational 

uses, and for other purpose: 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Public Lands, 2846.—Reported back 
( Rept. 994), 3927.—Debated and a Senate, 3927, 
eferred to House Committee on blic Tanas, 4074.— 
Reported back (H. Rept. 1460), 4888.—Debated and passed 
House, 4543—4545, 85-5488. — Examined and signed. 5505, 
5515. Approved by the President [Public, No. 330], 5507. 
S. 7516—Granting an increase of pension to John Lampke. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 
S. 7517—Granting an increase of pension to Herbert A. Oliver. 
Mr. Sterling; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 

S. 7518—To make the gold and silver certificates issued by the United 

States full legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and 


private. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Banking and Currency, 2846. 
S. 7519—To provide for the acquisition of a site and the erection 
thereon of a public building at Lamar, Colo. 
en Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


S. 7520—Granting an increase of pension to rd E. Smith. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 2846 
8. HE CAE a penslon to Mary A. Frank. 
. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 28406, 
8. . an Increase of pension to Leonard L. Redfield. 
Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 

8.7523—To reimburse the heirs of Chief Heavy Runner on account of 
his death and property taken from him at the time of the 
Baker massacre. 

Mr. Lane; Committee on Indian Affairs, 2846. 

S. 7524—Authorizing Ea nation, tribe, or band of Indians to submit 
claims against the United States to the Court of Claims wit 
the right of either party to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, 

Mr. Lane; Committee on Indian Affairs, 2840. 
8. Locri M the relief of the widow of Thomas Harrison Beatty. 
Mr. Lane; Committee on Military Affairs, 2846, 

8. E an increase of pension to Margaret M. Lane. 
Mr. Lane; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 

S. 7527—Dividing the eastern judicial district of Oklahoma into three 
divisions, fixing the time and place for holding court therein, 
and for other pa rposes, 

Mr. Gore; Committee on the Judiciary, 2846, 

8.7528— To correct the military record of Jesse J. Clemmons. 

Mr. Gore; Committee ou n Military Affairs, 2846. 


8. 8 for the erection of a public building at Coalgate, 


Mr. Gore; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 2846. 
8.7530—Granting an increase of pension to Lenora Hoyt. 

Mr. Gore; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 
8. TORIA I increase the appropriation for a publie building at Elkins, 


Mr. Chilton ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 2846. 
8. 8 provide for the establishment of a life-saving station in 
the vicinity of Duxbury Reef, Cal. 
Mr. Perkins; Committee on Commerce, 2846. 
S. 7533—For the relief of William E. Johnson. 
Mr. Clapp; Committee on Claims, 2846, 
8. inve ep the relief of Joel J. Booth. 
. Bristow ; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 2846. 
8. 7535- Author the county of St. Louis to 8 a 
across the St. Louis River between Minnesota and W. 
Mr. Nelson; Committee on Commerce, 2846.—Re x Tem and 
passed Senate, 2991.—Motion to reconsider vole, 2 
S. 7536—Granting an increase of pension to Irwin E. Sit 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 
8. 8 a pension to Verona H. Coo 
Mr. Smith of Michigan; Committee on "Pesstous; 2840. 
S. 7538—Granting a pension to Alice Quigley. 


Mr. Smith of Michigan ; Committee on T Pensions, 2846. 
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7539-7601 


SENATE BILLS. 


8. . an incréase of pension to Henry C. Jordan. 
Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Pensions, 2 
S. 7540—Granting an increase of pension to Hazlet A. Jacobs. 
Mr. Shively ; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 
S. 7541—Granting an increase of pension to Elias Lloyd. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 
S. ee an increase of pension to John Kelly. 
Hughes; Committee on Pensions, 2846. 
8. Se eg rms e the Delaware Indians for services rendered by 
them to the United States in various wars. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Public Lands, 2840. 
8. ense qu and confirming the title as - 5 
Oklahoma in and — certain tra 
city of Guthrie. Okla. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Public Lands, 2846. 
8. 7545—To po for = acquisition of a site and the erection of a 


ip 


publie bullding thereon at Fort Worth, and for the re- 
modeling, IR e. etc. of the presen st-office building. 
Mr. Culberson; Committee on lic Buildings and Grounds, 


2940. —Reported back (S. Rept. 986), 3839. 
8. W n pension to Myrtle J. Hayes. 
Mr, Thompson; Committee on Pensions, 2940. 
8. 6 2 pension to Walter K. Neal. 
. Stephenson; Committee on Pensions, 2940. 
8. 1549- Granting a pension to Lucy A. Palmer. 
Townsend; Committee on Pensions, 2940. 
8. THO adea an increase of pension to John E. Graham. 
Mr. Committee on Pensions, 2940. 


"Townsend ; 
S. 7550—To correct the military record of Almond S. Root. 
Mr. 8moot; Committee on Military Affairs, 2940. 


8. The rovide for the establishment, ma gren — 9 
= cooperative natio: gemere the 


United — ot America, and for 
c ers Rmith of Georgia; Committee on other purposes, à Currency, 


8. 7552—To authorize the United States, acting through a on to be 
board, to subscribe to the capital stock of a qupd 
* organized under the laws of the United States o 
thereof or of the District of Columbia to purchase, Gone 
equip, 1 . -— vessels in fo: 
trade and for other purposes, 
Mr. Gore; read the first time, 2940,—Referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 2992. 
S. 7553—Granting an increase of pension to John Hawksley. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 2940. 
for agricultural apon farm i to create a 
arm mortgages, to 
& market 
p f appl E 
postal savings deposits to the provide a” of the public welfa 
and for other La anger 
Mr. Hollis; Commi on Banking and Currency, 2992. 


8. ae authorize the construction of a bridge across the Suwanee 


218], 5330. 
THO rents a pension to Delia May Prem 
y . Ov — pasion to on Pensions, 209 2982 
E sree the rane of Frank J. Manning. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Claims, 2992. 


8 7558—For the relief of Simon Caro. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Claims, 2992. 


8. yo e an increase of — er to — J. Wells. 
r. James; Committee on 
8. wan egen an inerease of pension to o Henry J. Mullins. 
. James; Committee on Pensions, 2 

k 1501 Granting an increase of pension to Eje McEathron. 

3 Mr. Stephenson ; — on Pensions, 2992. 
TS a pension to Ellen Hammond Clark, 

| ls Mr. Come PME Committee on Pensions, 2992, 


8. 7903. Granting an incrénse of pension to Frank S. Mildram. 
| Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 2992. 
| 
| 
| 


S. 7564—Granting an increase of sion to es Evans. 


Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 


B. 7565—Granting an increase of pension to Ernest Dichman; 
Mr. O'Gorman; Committee on Pensions, 2992. 


QR 7566—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and pir ag of the Civil War, and certain widows and depend- 

L ent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 
Mr. Shively, from the Committee on Pensions as substitute for 


certain bills referred to that committee ire odas . 964), 3083.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 4485—448 ed fo House 
conma on 3 Pensions, 0.— 5 amend- 


5181.— Conferen 
2 AR. . — 10 1498) mane 


en uh — 3 report Sean nein i Sen i-i 
n Senate, 5228.— 307 pprov 
e, 10. 241. 5607. " — 


by the President [Private, No. 


8. 7 eres c a ae to James DE 
8 Mr. Th — mmittee on Pensions, 3085. 


S. 7568—Granting an increase of pensi P Penelonb, 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Pens 


ert W. Potter, 
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8. W a pension to Charles II. Mm 
r. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 
B. 7970. Granting. a pension to Sumner P. Boies. 
4 Mr. Johnson; Committee on Pensions, 3085. 
N aaie an increase of pension to Joann P. Swift-Libby. 

Mr. Johnson eee aer. Pensions, 3085. 2 
S. 7572—-For the rellef of the heirs of Eldred Nunnally, deceased, 

Mr. White; Committee on Claims, 3085. 
8.7 ting a pension to Anna ‘Tri 
Mr. Myers; Committee on Pensions, 
8. . an increase of pension to Ma 

Mr. McCumber; Committee on Pensions, 
8. 7575—To amend an - entitled “An — to amend laws paier 
A A M A te! — United Sta 8 
n e waters 2 

approved June 9, 1910. " d 

Mr. Nelson ; Committee on Commerce, .3085. 
S. 7576—Granting a n to John Lilly. 

Mr, Catron ; Committee ne Pensions, 3085. 
8. FRET Granting an increase of pension to 0 M. D 

. Root ; Committee on Pensions, 3085. i 2 
8. wre Granting a pension to Josephine W. Bullis, 
; Committee on Pensions, 3086. 

8. 2870. Granting a sion Geo! G. Furey. 

Mr. R Committee A Pe , 8086, ý 
8. Teej eee a pension to Elias Ta on. 

Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on — 3086. 


8. Mappe ee an increase of pension to Andrew J. Shell. 


E. Walker. 


Mr. Shi ; Committee on Pensions, 30806. 
R. 1582— Granting an increase of ion to Charles P. Cook. 
Mr. Root; Committee on Penslons, 3086. 


8. 7583_Granting an increase of pension to Fannie Neid. 
Mr. Colt; Committee on Pensions, 3086. 
8. 7584—Granting an pirosas of 3 to George M. Titus. 
Mr. Jones; Commi ensions, 3380. 
8. 98 e ramen of pension to Hacker Davis. 
Mr. Committee on Pensions, 3380. 
8. reas Grattan: an increase of pension to Frederick W. Smith. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 3380. 
S. 7587—Granting an increase of pension to 2 Briley. 
Mr. Norris: Committee on Pensions, 3. T 
S. 7588—Granting a on to Bunell L. Jones. 
Mr. Smith of South Carolina ; Comuatttee on Pensions, 3380, 
S. 7589—Granting a pension to Mary F. Collins. 
Mr. Gallinger; Committee on i Penans, 3380. 
S. 7590—Granting an increase of pension to Na 
Mr. Catron; Committee on Pensions, 3 
8. W a pension to Henrietta C. Stanton. 
Stone; Committee on Pensions, 3380. 
8. „ a pension to Hannah Josephson. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Pensions, 8380. 
S. 7598—Granting an increase of pension to Amos H. Hampton, 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Pensions, 3380. 
S. 7594—For the relief of Jonas O. Jonnson 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Military Affairs, 3380. 
B. 7595—Granting an increase of pension to John M. Pittman. 
Mr. James; Committee on Pensions, 3380. 
S. 7596—Granting an increase of pension to William Thomas. 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 3380. 


8. bhi aap hpi pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldie: — 
mations of the Regular Army € Nav. Spi of wars oth 
n the Civil War, and to certat ws and ecd 
ree of such soldiers and sailors. 
vely, from the Committee on 8 


Amended and 
Committee on 


n Tulip. 


for a et PE $000 kouse insists on its oo fe ph an 


ees to a ä 5182.— Conference a 
5182. * report (No. 1495) made ans agreed to 
House, 5221 erence report made and ag 
hee 5417. r 


Senate, 522 228. e ramined and signed, 
the President [Private, No. 242], 5 


S. 7598—Granting pensions and increase of . to certain soldie 
and talit of the Civil War and certain ows and W 


5 
<a | 


46. fo Hou 
ment (H .Rept. 1452), 4679.—Amended 
4982.— Senate disagrees to House amendments and asks for &| 


i 
agreed to Fi 
d agreed to Tn Se 


8. 7500— Providing 85 passage rum the pue Canal for Amerl« | 


Mr. b. Poindexter ; Committee on Interoceanſe Canals, 3550. 


S. 7600—To further regulate foreign comm 
Mr. Gore; Committee on Interstate "Commerce, 3549. 


8. 7601—To appropriate $500,000 to ald the Andrew Jackson Memorial ` 
ssociation in the erection of à monument at Nashville, s Tanna: 
to commemorate the life, character, and services of Andrew, 


ackson. 
Mt. " Shields ; Committee on the Library, 3549. 
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SENATE BILLS. 


8. 7602— Tc“ authorize the Secretary of War to grant a revocable 
license for the erection of a Catholic Mme e Dh on "xi military 
resei vation at Governors Island, New Yor 

Mr. Root; Committee on Military ‘Affairs, 3549. 

8. 7603—To amend that portion of the act approved Aug. 30, 1890, 
relating to the limitation of acreage to be acquired under the 
publie lands laws. 

Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Public Lands, 3549. 
B. 7604—Granting a pension to Joseph W. Hicks. 
Mr. Chamberlain; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
S. 7605—For the relief of the heirs of Francisco Armijo y Otero. 
Mr. Catror ; Committee on Claims, 3549. 
S. 7606—Granting an increase of pension to Juan Jose Saiz. 
Mr. Catron; Committee on Pensions, 9. 

S. 7607—For the relief of the legal representatives of William H. 
Fuqua, deceased. 

Mr, Lea of Tennessee; Committee on Claims, 3549. 

S. 7608—Granting a pension to Fred Burnstead, 

Mr. Myers; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 

8. 7609—To provide for 8 the name and general description of 
aliens who file petitions for naturalization, providing for filing 
fees and cost of adv bios e 

Mr. Penrose; Committee on Immigration, 3549. 

S. 7610—Granting an increase of pension to Birney Marshman. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 

8. 7611—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. Landis. 
Mr, Penrose; Committee on Penslons, 3549. 

S. 7612—Granting a pension to George W. Johnson. 

r. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
7613—Granting a pension to Sarah Ann Ross. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
7614—-Granting a pension to Elizabeth Metz. 
Mr. Penrose ; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
7615—Granting an increase of pension to Hannah R. Linton. 
Mr. Penrose; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
7616—Granting an Increase of pension to Mar: 
Mr. Bristow ; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
1617—In relation to the location of a navigable channel of the 
Calumet River in Illinois. 
Mr. Lewis; Committee on Commerce, 3549. 
8. 3 an increase of pension to Andrew J. Vancil. 
r. Lewls; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
8. $410 Oran b an increase of guts to rer W. Lair. 
Mr. Lewis; Committee on Pensions, 3549 
8. TORO Creek an increase of penon to William M. Hampton. 
r. Lewis; Committee on Pensions, 3549 
8. 55 an increase of pension to Joshua C. Clevenger. 
Mr. Lewis; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
8. 762: 2. Granting a pension to Katherine 5 
r. Lewis; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 

8. 7023- Granting an increase of pension to Daniel Hinkle, 

Mr. Lewis; Committee on Pensions, 3549 

S. 7624—Granting an increase of eee to Mary Tilton Seay. 

Mr. Lewis; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
S. 7625—For the relief of E. A. Rolfe and den 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Public Lands, 3549. 
B. 7626—Granting an increase of pension to William P. McCartney, 
"Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 3549. 
S. 1021— Granting an increase of pension to William Wright. 
Mr. Oliver; Committee on Pensions, 3550. 


8. „ an increase of pension to Carrie M. Pierce. 
r. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 3550. 


8. 1020 Granting a 


A, Snider. 


m mom wm 


ension to Thomas H. Jones. 
r. Ashurst ; Committee on Pensions, 3550. 


S. 7630—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph L. Clark. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 3550. 


8. . an increase of pension to Katharine H. McDonald. 
. Weeks; Committee on Pensions, 3550. 


8. . provide American register for the steamer Minnesota upon 
certain conditions. 
Mr. Smith of Mary 
ported with amendments (S. Rept. 

and passed Senate, 5352, 5353. 


8. ice tig the relief of ae Crounse and other heirs of the estate of 


land; Committee on Commerce, 3550.—Re- 
1064), $173 amended 


ames Bell, decea 
Mr. White; Committee on Revolutionary Claims, 3550.—Re- 
ferred to Court of Claims (see S. Res, 574), 5343, 5344. 


S. 7634—Granting an increase of pension to Susie S. Flanders. 
Mr. Dillingham; Committee on Pensions, 3550. 


8. n a pension to John C. Rowland. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on e 3550, 


S. 7636—Granting an increase of pension to Frank L. Simpson. 
Mr. Brady; Committee on Pensions, 3620. 


8. 7637—Granting an increase of pension to James A. Saurbaugh. 
Mr. Brady; Committee on Pensions, 3626. 


8. 7638—Creating a board to investigate and rt on the relations 
PENA between the United States of. merica and the Dis- 
ris Fans CONI, and to make recommendations for legisla- 

on 
Mr. Hollis ; 1 Committes on the District of Columbia, 3626, 


S. 7639—Granting an increase of m to Moe Wilson. 
Mr. Shields; Committee on Pensions, 36 


S. 7640—Granting an increase of pension to SUE R. Morrell, 
Mr. Shields; Committeé on, Pensions, 3020. 


7602-7676 


8.7041—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Conner. 
Mr. Shields; Committee on Pensions, 3626. 


S. 7642—Granting an increase of pension to Alexander D, Smalley. 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 3626. 


S. 7643—-Granting a pension to Neal England, alias Joseph England. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Pensions, 3626. 


S. 7644—To remove the charge of desertion against Allen Ellsworth. 
Mr. Gore; Committee on Military Affairs, 3626. 


S. 7645—To provide for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service in post offices of the first and second class, 
Me ee Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 


8. NN authorize Parkersburg-Ohio Bridge Co. a corporation 
created and existing under the laws of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the Ohio River from the city of Parkersburg, State of West 

-. Virginia, to the town of Belpre, State of Ohio. 

Mr. Chilton; Committee on Commerce, 3626. — Reported back 
S. Rept. 1043) ; ; P Senate, 4808,— Passed House, 5183.— 
Sxamined and sí ui 5146, 5200.—Approved by the President 

[Vublic, No. 274], 5330. 


8. er eg i paride for i erection of a public building at Price, 


Mr, Smoot; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3699, 


S. 7648—To authorize an exchange of lands with the State of North 
Dakota for promotion of experiments in dry-land agriculture, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Gronna; Committee on Public Lands, 2699.— Reported with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1047); amended and passed Senate, 
4821.—Referred to House Committee on Public Lands, 5056, 

8. aay Stites d for the disposal of certain lands in Imperial County, 


Cal., and the proceeds arising therefrom. 
Mr. Perkins; Committee on Public Lands, 3699, 


8. TORO. py an increase of pension to Adelphia Eskey. 
. Goff; Committee on Pensions, 3699. 
8. SOUL EM an increase of pension to Stillman Choate, 
Mr. Burleigh ; Committee on Pensions, 3609. 
S. 7652— Providing for the continuance of the Joint Commission to 
Investigate Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Ashurst; Committee on 33 5 2699.— Reported 
with amendment (S. Rept. 983), 3773. 
S. 7653—To authorize the sale of certain eee at or near Belton, 


Mont., for hotel purposes. 
Mr. W. alish ; Committce on Publie Lands, 3777. 
. 7654—Granting an increase of pension to Mary S. Underhill. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 3777. 


7655—Granting an increase of pension t4 4 Little. 


Mr. Jones; Committee on Penstons, 

. 7656-—Granting an increase of pension to Leroy Harding. 
Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 3777. 

. 74657—Granting an increase of pension to Roderick O'Connor. 
Mr. O'Gorman ; Committee on Pensions, 3777. 


.T058—For the relief of the estate of Franklin S. Whitney, deceased. 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Claims, 3874. n 
7659-—Granting a pension to Gideon Mason. 
Mr, Chilton; Committee on Pensions, 3874. 


7660—Granting a pension to Edward J. Gleason. 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on Pensions, 3874, 


. 7661—-Granting a pension to Elizabeth Straka. 
Mr. Pomerene; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


.7602—Granting an increase of pension to Albert Willard. 
Mr. Dillingham; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


. 7663—Granting a pension to Emma M. Bowman. 
Mr. Dillingham; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


7664—Granting an increase of pension to George F. Richardson. 
Mr. Bristow; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


eee ird a pension to William C. A. Smoot. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


s R an increase of pension to Charles R. Potter. 
Mr. McLean; Committee or Pensions, 3928. 


A TOST SSRN a pension to James S. Huntington. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 3928, 


. T608— Granting an increase of pension to Cassius M. Jones. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


7669—To authorize the Brie of a site for the United States 
post-office building the city of Wildwood, N. J. 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey ; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 3928. 


8. n an increase of pension to James H. Loughman, 
Mr. Shively; Committee on Pensions, 3928. 


8. . an increase of pension to William J. Mester. 
Mr. Lea of Tennessee; Committee on Pensions, 3985. 


8. N the relief of heirs or estate of d goyat deceased. 
Mr. Lea of Tennessee ; Committee on Claims, 3985. 


S. 7673—Granting an increase of pension to Enoch M. Martin. 
Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 3985. 


S. 7674-—-Granting an increase of pension to Geor; 
Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 39 


S. 7675—Granting a pension to Almira Graham. 
Mr, Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 3985. 


8. 1 an increase of pension to John Kremmer, 
Shafroth ; Committee on Pensions, 3985. 


m wm m m m m m m m 
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7677-8751 


SENATE BILLS. 


S. i aE Egy me æ pension to : J. 3 
Mr. Shatroth ; Committee on Pensions, 3985. 
S. 7678—Granting a pension to Chester B. ~~~ a 
Mr. O' ‘Gorman. Committee on Pensions, 3985. 
S. n an increase of pension to Andrew Houlihan. 
Reed; committee on Pensions, 3985. 
8. 7650, Granting an increase of pension to Samuel S. Householder. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 39 
S. TEE an increase of pension to James B. H. McDaniel. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Pensions, 3985, 
8. T082—To repeal sections 35 to Sed inclusive, of the act of June 13, 
1898, concerning mixed flour, as amended by act of Apr. 12; 


1902. 
Mr. Cummins; Committee on Finance, 4084.—Reported back (S. 


Rept. 1062); passed Senate, 5172. 

8. 7683—For oed pm of E. D. Judkins. : 
Mr. Lea Tennessee; Committee on Military Affairs, 4084. 
5.7084- Authorizing the Secretary. of ot — to Lx a com- 
mission: e with the Cro for the cession 
of their lands lying west of the Big Horn River on the Crow 


Reservation. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Indian npud 4084. 
S. T685—Granting an inerease of pension C. Estes. 
Mr. Shafreth ; Committee on ichs 4084. 


interstate €— in pistols, x revolvers, and other 
pner roe Commerce, 4084.—De- 


S. 7680—To: regulate 

firearms of like form, size. 

Mr. Shields; Committee on 
bated, 4084, 4085. 


S. 7687—Authorizing the Me gene! d of War to make donation of con- 
demned: cannon. and cannon balls to the Odessa, Wash., public 


schools 
Mr. Poindexter ; Committee on Military Affairs, 4084, 
8. pee the relief of Augustus G. pr eam 
r. Lodge; Committee on Claims, 4 


8. ae num an increase of. to Emiles Pomeroy, 
Mr. Jones; Committee on. Pensions, 4084. 

8.7690—Granting an increase of pension to 2 F. Morse. 
Mr. Shermans Committee on Pensions, 4 

S. 7691—Granting an increase of pension to Jerome S. Manchester. 
Mr. McLean ; Comma re on Pensions, 4204. 


8. 7092—For the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr. 
Mr. Ransdell ; Committee on Naval Affairs, 4204, 


8. TE the met of Gertrude M. Woodson. 
Poindexter; Committee on ip eui 
8. D the relief of Wellington F. 
Mr. Poindexter ; Gommittes on Military es 4204 
8. NE the relief of NE 'T. Gosho 
ton; Committee 


3 4204. 
8. 7690 Granting an increase n Gare W. Adams, 
Mr. Brandegee ; 66. 


— pension 
Committee on Pensions, 
to Catharine A. Allen. 


8. 1097. Grantin sion 
anti POM ommittee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. Je ee an increase of pension to 5 J. Alling, 
Mr. BARAA T Committee on Pensions, 


S. 7669—Granting an increase of pension to races A. Avery. 
Mr. Brandegee ; Committee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. ays mim an „acrana of pension to. Jane. A. Babcock. 
. Bran Committee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. 1701- Grantin ä pension to Eliza 2 Banning, 
Mr. piar, een: eee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. 1102—Granting an of. pension to Abbie C. Boardman. 
Mr. Brandegee; Wim menn Pensions, 4266, 


S. 7708—Granting an increase of pension to Maria E. Bowers. 
Mr. Brandegee; Committee on Pensions, 4266, 


eae FFT 
Mr. cer deni Committee on Pensions, 4 19 5 


8. N an increase of pension to Marta Connor, 
Mr. rendeg ee; Committee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. 77068 an increase of pension to Martha UNE: 
Mr. Brandegee; Committee on Pensions, 4260. 


S. 7707—Granting am increase of —_ to C. Daniels, 
Mr. prandra Committee non fo Marg E 


8. TT08—-Grantin nting an increase of pension to Charles P. De Forest. 
egee; Committee Pensions, 4266. 


— to H H. Geer. 
— 2 — 9 


eee eee beac i Hall. 
es Committee on Pensions, 4266. 


oe ea cum to ogg y Hayes. 


8. SoS gsi 
Mr. Bran 


8, 7710—Gran 
Mr, Brande; 


8. 9 
Brandegee; eitis 


TUM am increase of — — to Sarah F. Hovey. 
1 Brandegee ; Committee on Pensions, 4266. " 


an increase of pension to Ellen Jackson. 
; Committee on Pensions, 4260. 


Tis Grant an — — of poneko o to — ELS Moriarty» 
it — a Committee on Pensi 


an increase of pension to Nellie R. Palmer. 
randegee; Committee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. 1716 Grantin an increase of paneon to Elsie A. Platt. 
. Brandegee; Committee on Pensions, 4266. 


8. 3 an increase of sion to Mary L. Playfoot. 
Mr, Brandegee; Committee — 4266. 


8. * 
Mr. 


8. — 
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8. F Ko an 


increase of to Margaret Sı le. 
5 4206. = 


8. 1 increase of pension to Adelaide. M. Tarbox. 
Mr. Bran s Committee on Pensions, 4266. 

S. 7120 — Granting an increase of pension to Mur Whipple.. 
Mr. Bran ; Committee on Pensions, 4266. yi 

8. 1121—Granting a pension to Ella Webster. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; Committee on Pensions, 4260, 


8. 5 an increase of pension to Charles Thurston. 

| Mr. Burleigh; Committee on Pensions, 4266. 

S. 7723—Authorizing the Texarkana Board of Trade to construct @ 

! bridge across the Red River between Fulton, Ark., and Index. 


Mr. E DNA eem rm "€ — — —— 
(044) ; amended passed Sena! 
4808, 4809. MÀ, die "ü House, 5181, 5182.—Examined and s 


5146, 5200.—Approved by the President [Public, No. 5]; 


| 8. 172% Granting g an increase of pension to Ruth A. Ingraham, 


an; Committee on Pensions, 4392. 


Mr. Clapp; Committee on Education and Labor, 4392. 
S. 7726— Gran a pension to Edward J. Gleason. 

Mr. La Follette; Committee on Pensions, 4392. 
8. 7727—G Mattie S. M. Hope. 


ranting a pension to 
Mr. Smoot ; Committee on Pensions, 4523. 


S. 7728—Grantin; increase of pension: to Edelbert Roundy. 
Mr. ario an Committee on Pensions, 4523. 
Hil Carruth as 


8.7729—To authorize the reinstatement of Geo: 
‘airs, 4533. 


a cadet in the United States Mili Acn 
Mr. Ransdell ; Committee on Military 

the appointment of a district judge, district 

— marshall for the western distal ict of South 

r o 


S. 7730—To provide fo for 
88 
Mr- Tillman ; Committee 24 e Judi 2 K 20882 8488 2428. 
ris ty . —Indefinite! tely postponed (see 


B. 1131— Author the Secretary of the Interior to accept the appli» 
cation for land entr. e. — Daeley. 
Mr. McCumber; Co Publice Lands, 4556. 


S. 7732—To donate certain con: d cannon to the Georgia Military 
AME of College Park, Ga. 
wick; Committee on Military Affairs, 4556. 
B. P ee e the relief of the legal resentatives of the estate of 
Benjamin n pr eas x 
Mr. Hardwick; Committee on Claims, 4556. 


S. 7734—To Or & public building for & post office at the city 


Me Smith of Georgia; Committee on Public Buildings and 
8 7735—Granting pog of pension to George Jagger 
5 an- increase 5 B. 
Mr. Smoot; Committee om Pensio 
8. Meroe an increase of ient to putt M. Cutting. 
Mr. McLean; Committee on Pensions, 4550. 
8. 7737—Granting an increase of pension to Ida J. Morey. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Pensions, 4556. 
S. 7738—To amend section 20 of an act to oe commerce, a 
proved Feb. 4, 1887, T amended June 29, 1906, Feb. 25, 
&nd June 18, 1910, EN other Purposes. 
Mr. Newlands; Comm on In Commerce, 4556.— 
Debated, 4837, 5059, 5183, 5244. 
S. 7789—To: amend the postal la 
Mr. Bankhead ; Chute on on Post Offices and Post Roads, 4556. 


8. e gue, the Secretary of Agriculture to 
ascertain $e breeding and other purposes of 
disease and make 


and 

stock destroyed by —.— of foot-and-mouth 
settlement on that basis. 

Mr. Kenyon; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 4684. 

S. 7741—Granting am increase of pension to Gilman P. Lombard. 


Mr. Burle 3. Comamsittes on Pensions, 4684. 


8. 7742—Authorizing the St. Croix Water Power Co -: Maine, 
the Spey de Falls Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), 0 Canada, p 
opera! dam across the St. Croix River at Bailer lle. Me. 

Mr. Johnson; Committee on Commerce, 4684. 


8. Te ae ree the Ellen Wilson Memorial ition ye 


Mr: James; Commi on Co tions 0 ge the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 4684.— uem 59 58 
House, 5185.— 


4911. 
5417.— Approved by the President (Public, N No. 2% 6], 5330. 


8. 6 an increase of pension to Nathaniel Gurney. 
urlelzn; C Committee on Pensions, 4844. 
8. N an inerease of on to es Jackson. 
Mr. Jones; Committee- on 4912. 


8. ie ane an increase of pension to Terrence Dobson. 
CCS Gorman: ‘Committee on Pensions, 4912. 


E the relief of certain desert-land entrymen. 
Mr. Shafroth ; Committee on Public Lands, 5067. 


S. 7748—Granting an increase of on to William H. Lewis. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on ons, 5232. 


8. 9 a pension to Mee Wessler. 
. Smoot; Committee on Pensions, 5232. 
S. TIS Granting an inerease of pension to Annie Humphreys. 
rlain; Committee om Pensions, 5232. 


a pension, to Mary J. McLaughlin. 
Committee or Pensions, 5232. 


S. 7747. 


8. N 


SENATE JOINT 


RESOLUTIONS. 3-225 


SENATE JOINT’ 


RESOLUTIONS. 


S. J. Res. 3—For the relief of Fred White. 
Mr. Brady; reported baek (S. Rept. 975), 3548. 
S. J. Res. er the Secretary of — Nay: resent the 
of the late United States steamship Hada n to the 


E of Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. Martine of New Jersey; debated. 3 and passed 
House, 938, 939.— Senate concurs House amendments, 
1013.—Examined and Pes omg 1126, 1127 Approved by the 
President [Public resolution, No. 60], 1 

S. J. Res, 65—To amend S. J. Res. 34, 3 wa 12, 1898, entitled 
“Joint, resolution 7 ang: for. the adjustment: oi certain 
claims of the United States eye the. State of ‘Tennessee and 
certain claims against the United States.“ 

Mr. Shields; debated in House, 942-945, 1773, 2792. 

S. J. Res, 74—Appropria money for. the pa t of certain claims 
on account of labor, sappda mater and cash furnished 
in the construction of the Corbett Tunnel. 

Myers; conference: report: and reed to in Senate, 

5502; Conference report made and to in House, 5527. 

8. J. Res. oru eng an amendment to the Constitution: of the 
n 

Mr. Sheppard debated in Senate, 336-341. 

S.J. Res. 106— To amend an act entitled “An act making: ere the 
ations- for sundry: civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes," 

8 June 23, 1913. 

Mr. O'Gorman ; reported back, 1527. 

S. J. Res. 120— Creating a joint committee of Congress, and authorizing 
i committee to acquire, by purchase or condemnatio: 

known as Monticello, and embracing. the former home 
oe omas Jefferson and the fam graveyard in which his 
remains were interred, with such lands and grounds appur- 
tenant thereto as the. committee shall find. . — in order 


to carry out the various public objects and purposes in sald 


resolution set redi all of sald property being located in 
Albemarle- County, 
Mr. Reed; debated, 4945. 


S. J. Res. a NE an amendment to the Constitution of the 
Mr. Shafroth; debated, 4946. 


S. J. Res. 129— Relating to the awards and payments thereon in what | | 


are commonly known as the Plaza cases, 
Mr. Sherman; laid on the table, 1770. 


8. J. Res. 130—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Mr. Bristow; debated, 4946. 
S. J. Res. 137— To reinstate Clifford 5 Tate as a. cadet. at 
the United States Military Academ 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey; debated +4 House, 3520. 
S. J. Res. 163—Providing for employees to Senators and Senate commit- 
tees and fixing their M ey cea commencing with the 
a gaming of the. go «fourt F 
ones; debated 
8. J. Res, 3 transfer. to 5 5 and possession of the Attor- 
General sealskins. 
Mr. Phy illiams; referred to House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
4 


8. J. Res. . and distribution of the flood waters of the 
o Grande, 
Mr. Sheppard; reported back (S. Rept. 992), 3927. 

S. J. Res. 1 the President of the United States to invite 
foreign Governments. to participate in the International Con- 
gress on Education. 

Mr. Perkins: committee dischar ‚debated, and passed House, 
3800, 3810.— Examined and signed, 2902. 2 Approved by 
the President {Public resolution No. 64], 4447. 
8. J. buggy 7g convey appreelation of Congress: their excellencies 
ñor Domicio da. Gama, Señor Rómulo S. Naón, and Señor 
Eduardo Suárez for their generous and distinguished services 
ns mediators in. tho. controversy. between the Government of 
the United States and the leaders of the warring parties in 


Mexico. 
Mr. Stone; committee discharged, debated, nnd passed. House, 
5417, 5418.—Examined and signed, 5331, heres Approved by 
the President [Public resolution. No. 75], 8507. 


8. J. Res. 5 American citizenship. ios John Brownlow 


Mr. Lane; referred to House Committee: on. Immigration and 
Naturalization, 735. 

8. J. Res. trie authorize: the see i & of War to mee permission 

to the Southern Commercial Congress: to pe a tablet at 

Gamboa: CI Zone, as.a memorial to the late Senator John 


a 
Mr. Fiete ere reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1300), 1917.— 
Debated, 3805, 3806. * 

S. J. Res. 198—Providing. an 1 to indemnify Trygve Ander- 
sen, Sigurd Nilsen, and Arthur Rasmussen, of the crew of the 
Norwegian 3 — Ingrid, for eye) caused by their arrest and 
detention in Hudson County, N. J., and for other purposes. 

Mr. Shively; passed Senate, 1958. 

8. J. Res. Si aen tides for n national security commission. 

Lodge; ordered to lle on the table subject to call, T.—Re- 
ferred to Committee on Military Affairs, 1 10.—Debated, 1601- 


B. J. Res. 8 increase and popa riae the use of cotton materials 
in the United States by directing the executive: departments to 

urchase same wherever’ practicable and to the manifest 

terest: of the Government, and by requesting companies, 

oroe; and individuals to make purchases with the same object 


view. 
NN Sheppard; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 6. 


the 


8. J. Res. 204—Direetin; Seeretary Agriculture: to ascertain 
whether im voe. is infested. wick weevil or other noxious 
or destructive insect, and for other pu 


Mr. Sherman; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 18. 
8. Res. 205-—To: convey. the thanks of Cn pes to. Capt. Thomas 
Moore, master of the Alaska Steamship. Co. .steamer Cordova, 
d to the officers:and crew; for the prompt and heroic service 


necem {n. rescuing 58 survivors of the 

revenue cut Tahoma, 

| Mr: Committee on Conr 18.—Reported back (S. 
Rent. 1015) ; passed Senate, 4083, 4084, 


act ot us n 
i Mr. Jones; Committee on Pénsions,. 18. 
S. J. Res. 207—Authorizing the oe yen of the Interior to cause the 
settlement of the account of Special p Moore, Woodson, 
| I MM under the treaty of 1 with the Delaware 
ndians, etc. 
Mr. Thompson; Committee. on. Indian Affairs, 18. 
S. J. Res. ea arena the Joint Committee on: Posta om Second- 
Class Matter and Com eee? for the Transportation 
uae M i, created by the act o « 24, 1912. 
f ; Committee on Post jfüces and Post Roads, 46. 
&J. Wagon from allotment: the unallotted lands or 
public domain: ot the Creek Nation: or Tribe of Indians, and 
provintsi, for the sale thereof, and for. other purposes. 
Owen; Committee on. Indian. Affairs, 46. 
S. J. Res. 210—To authorize the President to invite certain» Govern- 
ments to send delegates to the i'an American Medical Con- 


| a Ae Re Committee on Foreign AHORA, 81. 5 
ck (S. Rept. Pr —Debated and passed Senate, 3084, 
| 3085 —Referred to“ House Committee on Foreign Affa 

| 3210.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1409), 3837. 


‘S.J. Res. 20 du Requesting the nations now at war to declare a truce for 


i Mr. 3 Committee on Foreign Relations, 81. 


S. J. Res. 212— For a commemoration ot the second inaugural of Abra- 
i ham Lined n, 
M» Lodge; Committee on Rules, 173. 


s. J. Res. 200— Relating TS s perlod of pensionable service under the 


BES 
: 
i 
Hur 
E 
g 
Ed 


and d ouse, 
pproved by the President 


368.— Reported back pti Rept. 1 — 
{ Examined and sign 
d [Publie resolution, No. 909. 
S. J. Res. 214—-Authorizing the Perd i ot Commerce to postpone tho 
sale of certain sealskins 
Mr. brome pagan Committee on 3 383.—Reported back, 
ted, pee Senate, 435, 488.—Referred to House 
tier on Foreign Affairs, 735. ——Debated, 2962. 
S. J. Nes. 215— To refund under certain conditions, and for the year 
1914, a portion of the offers in compromise for failure to make 
return (e under the act of Oct. 3, 1013, said offers in 
mpromise- having been covered into the’ Treasury, 
Mr 5 nes; Committee on: Finance, 436. 
* 216—To amend the immigration. laws. 
155 . Lodge; Committee on Immigration, 490. 


S. J. es 21110 repeal an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to . revenue for 10 Government, and for 


other approved Oct. 3, 
Mr. G ger; e on Nane, 8 69. 
S. J. Res. 218— To provide for the detail of an officer: of the Army for 
duty with, the Panama-California ve sition, San Diego, Cal. 
Mr. Works; Committee on Military Affairs, 002.—Reported back 
Me passed Senate, 1150.— Passed House, 1322.—Examined 


signed, 1 1301 ret en by the. President [Public 
mm 62], 19 


S. J. Res. 219— Looking toward ims “international peace conference at The 
Bagio immediately. after the close of the present war in 
uro 
Mr. Owen; Committee on Foreign Relations, 964. 


Po Res. 220—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cause inves- 
tigation to be made concer — . dupliente and fraudulent enroll- 
ments and allotments in the Creek Nation, and to enforce the 
— of said Creek Nation. 

Mr. Owen; Committee on Indian. Affairs, 004. 

S. J. Res. 221-—Withholding. from allotment the unallotted lands or pub- 
lic domain of the Creek Nation or Tribe of Indians, and pro- 
viding for the sale thereof. and for other 

Mr. Owen; Committee on Indian Affairs, 

(S. Rept. 981), 3699. 

8 the connecting parkway between Rock Creek 

and Potomac Parks. 

Mr. Saulsbury; Committee on Public 3027. Beusted. and Grounds 

1157— Reported with an amendment, 3027.— 


S. J. Res. 223—Tó provide for the red ap of the formal and gt 

opening of the Panama: Cana 
xS emn: Committee. on. Appropriations, 1157.—Reported 
ac 

S. J. Res. 224— Limiting charges to be made common carriers en- 

ed in interstate comers in oficial. classification: territory, 

and for other pu 
Mr. La: Follette; o; sine to lie on the table, 1329, 1330. 

S. J. Res. 1 formal certain deelnrations for pensions on file 
In the. Pension Office; said declarations pertaining to the War 
with Spain. 

Mr. Mart 


DAT Reported back 


e of New Jersey; Committee on Pensions, 1329. 
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226-245 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


S. J. Res. 226—Providitg for the appointment of a joint select commit- 
tee to investigate and report as to the pope per proportion of 
the expenses of the government of the District ue Columbia 
which shall be borne by said District and the United States, 
respectively, and as to the necessity of any change or revi- 
sion in e tax laws applicable to saíd District. 

M eser Committee on the District of Columbia, 1601.— 
2 pertes ack (S. Rept. 1020), 4266.—Indefinitely postponed, 


S. J. Res. 227—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Mr. Owen; Committee on the Judiciary, 1601. 
S. J. Res. 228—Authorizing the President of the United States to extend 
invitations to Central and South American Governments to 
pe ee resented at a conference looking to an improvement of 
the financial relations between the United States and these 


nations, 
Mr. Stone, from the Committee on Foreign Relations (S. Rept. 
$20), 1047, 1948.—Referred to Committee on Appropriations, 


S. J. Res, 229— To authorize the appointment of an advisory committee 
for aeronautics. 

Mr. Tillman; Committee on Naval Affairs, 2656, 

S. J. Res, 230—To authorize the appointment of an advisory committee 
for aeronautics. 

Mr. Tillman; Committee on Military Affairs, 2657. 

8. J. Res. F from allotment the unallotted lands or 
public domain o: e Creek Nation or Tribe of In , and 
proviemg for the sale or lease thereof, and for other purposes, 

. Owen; Committee on Indian Affairs, 2846. 

S. J. Res. 282. T0 authorize the Committees on Agriculture of the 

ponat and House to investigate a system of rural personal 


credit. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 2940. 


S. J. Res, 233— Providing for world organization to secure permanent in- 
ternational peace. 

Mr. Shafroth; Committee on Foreign Relations, 2941. 

S. J. Res. 234— Authorlzing the President of the United States to convey 
to all neutral nations the desire of this Government for an 
1 conference for the pc of promoting — 

ration and through its friend] ces ed early cessation 
oe ae the bros eer y 0 peace, mong the war 
nations of Europe, provide a clear efinition of the rights 
Mr L roert {Ordered to le on the table, 3230. -R ferred t 
r. La Follette; orde e on the e, Tp 0 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 3633 —bebated, 3631-3633. 
235-—For the relief of N. B. Pettibone. 
BN ey Pe Brady ; Committee on Post Offices ud Post Roads, 3626, 


8. J. Res. abe For the relief of James L. Cardwell. 
rady; Committee on Public Lands, 3626. 


S. J. Res. 87 Coating a commission and authorizing said commission 
to acquire by purchase the property known as Monticello, and 
embracing the former home of Thomas Jefferson and the park 
surrounding the same, consisting of 700 acres ac TAS all of 
said prope y being located in Albemarle County, 

Mr. Martine o Nex P eis Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 3928, 

S. J. Res. 238—Giving 9 to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to make special regulations for the occasion of 
the forty-ninth national encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, to be held in the District of Columbia in the 
months of September and October, 1915, and for other pur- 

poses incident to said encampment. 
ML Smith of Maryland; Committee on Appropriations, 3928.— 
EAM rted with amendments ; amended and passed Senate, 4484, 
4485.—Referred to House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 4630.— Committee discharged ; passed House, 5185, 5186.— 
Examined and signed, 5245, $417-—Approved by the President 
{Public resolution, No. 66], 5 
S. J. Res. 239—Providing that the culate of the United States shall 
8 in the celebration of the opening of The Dalles- 
elilo Canal, May 5, 1915 
Mr, Borah; Committee on 5 3928. 
gled Banner,” words of Francis 


8. J. Res. 240—Adopting “ The poc PAM 
sens “id muel Arnolds, as the national 


EA and music of 
Mr. Smith of South Carolina; Committee on the Judiciary, 3928. 


S. J. Res. 241—Creating a commission to are a budget system for 
the Government of the United States with reference to its 
a ropriations, estimates, and revenues, 

<enyon; Committee on Appropriations, 3985, 

S. J. Res. 7242 —Authoriing the President of the United States to iue 
foreign neutral powers to a conference in Washington, D. 
to consider measures for bringing to an end the war in 
Europe, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Newlands; Committee on Foreign Relations, 4837. 


S. J. Res. 243— To extend the time for the construction of a dam across 
the Pend O'Reille River, Wash., and for other purposes. 
Mr. Jones; Committee on Commerce, 4912. 
S. J. Res. ANM hans el ps the President to better enforce and main- 
tain the neutrality of the United States. 
Mr. Kern; Committee on Foreign Relations, 5232. 
8. J. Res. 245—Providing for the barmen of salaries of officers and 
employees of the Senate and Honse of Representatives in full 
for the month of March, 1915, on the 4th day of March, 1915. 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey ; passed Senate, 5362. 


21-38 SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS. 


8. Con. Res. roe ae Has Hle, rinting of N coples of Senate 
Document No. 1 fty-seventh Con second session, 
“ Bills and Debates ‘in gc Poses on Trusts,” 
Mr. Chilton; agreed to in Senate, 4945. 


S. Con. Res. ME ting the statue of George Washington ques Pins 
on- 


tate of Kansas, and tendering thanks o 
s iggorted back (H. Rept. 1337), 2738.—A greed 


S. Con. Res. 30—Authorizing the printing of 16,500 * of the pro- 
ecedings in Congress upon the acceptance of the statue of the 
late George Washington Glick, accompanied by an engraving of 


id statue, 
Mr. Thomp son; y cyber Mag eot back a Rept. 1485) and agreed to in 
House, $186, 5187.— (8. Doc. . 990.) 


S. Con. Res. 35—Relative to the celebration by the State of Louisiana 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of New Or- 
leans, Jan. 8, 9, and 10, 1915. 
Mr. S eb en ordered, to lic over under the rule, 1011.—De- 
bated and agreed to, 1095,—Agreed to in House, 1187, 1188. 
8. Con. Re E print the tribute of Nathaniel Hawthorze to Frank- 
n 
Mr. Hollis; Committee on Printing, 2854. 
8. Con. n A sre [^ toni ze 3 to return 8.3362 to the 8 
r. — and agreed to, 5102. —Agreed to 
donnes 
S. Con. Res. 8 the action of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Vice President of the United States 
in signing the enrolled bill 8, 3362, and authorizing an 
amendment thereof when reenrolled. 
Mr. Sheppard; considered and agreed to, 5244, 5245.—Agreed to 
in House, 5445. 


113—487 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS. 


rules of the Senate. 


Rule XIX of the standin 
13—To amend Rule eyes on the 


r. Owen; Re sported adversely and orde 
calendar, 3622. : A 
8 291—Authorizing the Committee on Naval Affairs to investigate 
2 the SARAI "ud strategic advantages of Charleston, S. C., as 
compared with Norfolk and other Chesapeake Bay ports, as a 
permanent point for coal er e DH R^ eo 
Mr. Tillman; report submitted (S. Doc. 982), 5507. 
05—To print a pamphlet entitled“ ihe Power of the Federal 
Spic Judiciary to Declare Legislation Invalid which Conflicts with 
the Federal Constitution." by David K. Watson, as a Senate 
t. 
ue 5 agreed to, 4045.—Motion to reconsider vote de- 
bated and rejected, 4945, 4946.—(S. Doc. 964). 
, Res. . the printing as a Senate document an article 
s ntitled “ The Preferential Ballot as a Substitute for the 
Direct Prima 
Mr. Chilton; de 
(8. Doc. 985). 


8. Res. 


ated and agreed to, 3700, 4945, 4946, 5505.— 
8. Res. 351—To pM as a Senate document the manuscript entitled 
"A 


'Treatise 2t — NM Value of Man," by Dr. Chauncey 
Rea Burr, of Portlan e. 
M oR; Considered and agreed to, 4040, 4947.—(S. Doc. 


22 


S. Res. 398—To amend Rule XXV of the standing rules of the Senate, 
Mr. Jones; debated, 342, 385—391. 


S. Res, 455—Providing for an investigation relating to the nomination 
and election of United States Senators in the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. 

Mr. Norris; Reported with amendments (S8, Rept. 979) ; referred 
fo the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, 3548. 


S. Res. 484—Informing the House of Representatives that the Senate 
is ready for business. 
Mr. Kern, and agreed to, 2. 


S. Res. i50 Fixing the hour of daily meeting of the Senate. 
Mr. Overman, and agreed to, 2. 


8. Res. 5 the 8 of a committee to walt on 
he President and inform him that Congress is ready to 
ve any communication he may be pleased to make. 
Mr. Kern, and agreed to, 2 


S. Res, 487— To investigate the newspaper report that $75,000 was paid 
to two United States Senators by Carranza for influence in 
the withdrawal! of the United States troops from Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Robinson; ordered to lic over andar the rule, 3.—Ordered to 
the calendar, 24, 25. —Debated, 3, 4, 18, 21-25, 4954. 


S. Res, 488—Dtrecting the Secretary of Commerce to transmit. to the 
Senate certain information concerning traffic in war materials. 
Mr. Hitchcock, and agreed to, 8, 9. 
S. Res. „ the Committee on the Philippines to hold 
earin 
Mr. Hitchcock; Committee to Andit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of 'the Senate, 8.—Reported back and agreed to, 16. 
S. Res. n the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
old hearings relative to the foot-and-mouth disease in cattle 
-— other mals. 

Mr. Pomerene; Committee to Audit and Control the Contin; nt 
Debated, 5, ot the Senate, 7.—Reported with 5 45. 
Debated, 7, 8, 45.—Amended and — to, 45. 

B. Res. 8 S. Res. aioe erg fer Congress, second ses- 

m. authoring and 5 M Arms to ap- 
— 88 an re ty —.——— at $1,050 per eee 

Mr. Penrose ; Committee to Audit and Con! the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, 9.—Reported with amendment, amended, 
and agreed to, 1156. 

S. Res. . the Committees on Milita: 

Affairs to investigate and report t — the Senate tha 
of certain moneys —— | the Army and Navy 
ments since the fiscal year 1 

Mr. Lewis; Committee on Military Affairs, 9. 

S. Res. 493—Authorizing the he appomteent. of ofa eee to attend the 
funeral of Hon. Edw late a member of the 
House of rM arcere. from Ye tate of New York, 

Mr. Root, and agreed to, 9. 

8. Res. PEE t the and stationery account of the Secre- 

8 ot the donate — T, 28 as a Senate document. 

Mr. Fletcher, and agreed to (8. Doc. 628), 16, 

S. Res. ve pos a peint the Martine of the receipts and. expenditures 

nate m the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, as * 
Sara documen 

Mr. Fletcher, and o to (S. Doc. 627), 16. 

S. Res. 496—Authorizing the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or 
any subcommittee thereof, to employ a stenographer to report 
such hearings as may be held. 

Mr. Gore; Committee e^ Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, 4 

S. Res. get eee. the Committee on Corporations 9 in 
the Distri Columbia to —— an additional st orm 

Mr. La Follettes Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the te, 81 


S. Res. 498—Authorizing the reprinting of the Soil Survey of the New 
Orleans 


Mr. Thornton; Committee on Printing, 126. 
S. Res, 7 the appointment of a — to take order 
for the "res e of ngs en funeral of Hon. Sereno Elisha 
Me 885 late a Representative from the State of New York. 
‘Gorman, and agreed to, 136. 
S. Res. 500— To attend the funeral services of the late Sereno E. Payne 
in the House of o ree cpm: Sunday, Dec. 13, 1914. 


Mr. Root, and agreed to, 1 

S. Res. 501—Suspending the business of the Senate for tributes to the 
— of Hon. Irvin 8. C late a Member of the House 
of Representatives from the tate of Iowa. 

Mr. Cummins, and agreed to, 139-141. 

S. Res. 502—Authorizing and directin the Commissioner of Patents to 
furnish the Committee on Cu Relations of the Senate copies 
of certain patents, 

Mr. Bristow, and agreed to, 173, 174. 
S. Res. . the business of the Senate to enable the asso- 
clates of Hon. Augustus Octavius Bacon, late a Senator from 
the State of — a S pay, proper tribute to his high char- 
acter and distingu rvices. 
Mr. Smith of Georgia, and pou to, 
S. Res. 504—Requesting the o4 a the Treasury and 
of Commerce to furnish all a information rela 


increased ra "wave aeree area ee Wertes Mer. NOM 
1 ET and agreed to, .—See S. Doc. No. 673, 
S. Res. 505—To print 1,000 conten. of the Senate ped * Indian 


Laws and Treaties,” — — for the use of the 
Mr. Norris; Committee o ting, 334. 


S. Res. A DNE the eee of Congress to make certain report. 
. Williams; Committee on the Library, 334. 


B. Res. 0 50 8 1,000 additional copies of —- Document No. 
214, Sixty-third Congress, first session, cultural 
S tin, and Rural Credit in Europe,” for the use of the 
Me OMNI E tiee on Printing, 493.—Reported back, debated, 

nd, and Mem to, 634. f 
S, Res. 508—To print 10,000 additional copies of — Deu No. 
rupe OU second "Agricul- 
redit—Land- —— . or Long-Term Credit for the 

use — the Senate . 


ei ommittee Printing, 493.—Reported th 
amendmen t, amended, and ‘agreed to le ae wi 


8. Res. 509—Authorizing an additional employee in behalf of th 
minority for services in = MUN room. 2 E 
Mr. Gallager, and agreed 


8. Res. 1 for an er employee in behalf of the 


Mr. Gallinger; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
1 of the Senate, 636.—Reported back and agreed to, 


e Secre' 
tive to 


R the President to transmit to the Senate copies 
of all communications from forel: Governments relative to 
the seizure or detention by any belligerent nation of shipments 
— copper from the United States to neutral countries of 


rope, ete. 
Mr. Walsh; ordered to lie on the table, subject to eall, 636.— 
Debated, 795-802, 1159, 1160.—Amended and agreed to, 1160. 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS. 


488-535 


S. Res. un the President to transmit to the Senate certain 
information relative to the recent order of Great Britain 
declaring naval stores, etc., absolute contraband of war. 

Mr. Hardwick; ordered to lle over under the rule, 902.—De- 
bated and agreed to, 964, 1013-1016. 


S. Res. 513— To investigate issuing of patents to Daniel B. Luten from 
1900 to the t time. m 


Mr. Bristow; tice on Patents, 1158.— Reported back and 
referred to Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Mna. M cem — Reported with amendment, 
amended, and Meroe to, 4912. 

tetany a, Teme ig the Slant to furnish the Senate with cer- 
tain inf the United 


city by the 

military forces of the 

Cummins; ordered to lie over under the rule, 1158.—Or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, 1498.—Referred to the 
Committee on Poe ES 1 3996.—Debated, 1285, 1286, 
1383, 1491-1503, 1 

S. Res. 515—On the death of M. ‘Thomas S. Martin. 
Mr. e and agreed to, 1183. 

S. Res. 516—On the death of we Hon. Joseph F. Johnston, late a 

Senator from the State of Alabama. 
Mr. Bankhead, and agreed to, 1286-1294. 

8. 1 the Secretary of War to transmit to the Senate 
estimates “abo an ment requisite for a mobile army of ap- 
proximately 4 men in time of war; also a statement of 
such material on hand Jan. 1, 1915, and the amount necessary 
to comply ire the estimates of the General Staff. 

Mr. Lodge, and agreed to, 1330. 

8. 8 in investigation of the foot-and-mouth disease 

tates, its origin, na ete, 

Mr. Sherman; Committee on iculture and Forestry, 1490.— 
Debated, 1490, 1491. 

S. Res. 519—Authorizing the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 

to em an additional cl 

Mr. Ba e: E rem vd [3 Audit a and ME. 7 — 
Expenses e Sena te, — rted e! —. 
to, 1702, Kos. zi si 

8. Res, 520—Directing the Secretary of Commerce to inform the Senate 
as to the — to the supply of dyestuffs for Ameri- 


can and other 8B ariig 
Mr. Pomerene ; ordered to lie over er Erra the rule, 1542.—Debated 
and agreed to, 2310. 


8. ee the Committee on Indian Affairs to employ a 
stenographer, when re emg b to report hearings on the pend- 

ing Indian appropriation bi 
ue — eun to Audit and e Kaead 


Contingent 
Senate, 1541.—Reported back and — te, 


1564, 
B. Res, 522—Authorizing the special committee to investigate the con- 
duct of he excise board to hold hearings, ete. ofa 
Mr. Martine of New Jersey; ittee Andit and Control the 
Contingent ‘of the Senate, 1843.—Reported with 
amendments, am to, 2302.—Report sub- 
mitted (S. Doc. 981), 5499-5502. 


S. Res, 528—To print MN ipt en entitled“ The National Archives: 
A — e 2 ent. 


Mr. Fietcher, and agreed to S. Doc. No. 717), 2302. 
as the ——— on I tion and Reclamation 
d Lands to employ a stenographer, when necessary, to 


Mr. report heath Committee to — and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the te, 
S. Res. 525—-Referring S. 7292, for the "relief f of the Iowa Indians, with 
papers, to the Court of Claims, 


Mr. Owen ; = Indian Affairs, 2305. 
P BOR See ee ttee on Expenditures in the War 
Department a — and hold dur- 


Six Pbi ongress. 
ECT Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
— Senate, 2305. 


S. Res. 8 e Secretary of the Treasury to transmit to the 
Senate — y futermation bod to interned merchant ships 
of belligerent nations, 
Mr. Burton; ordered to lle over under the rule, 2851, 2852.— 
Debated, 2942, 2943, 3089, 


S. Res. — reae the €-— of State to transmit to the Senate 
Lm E ve to the aspe of 
er 


f the American flag 
carrying the of i be rent State. 


to_vessels heretofore 
Mr. a vm denm e to lie over under the rule, —Agreed to, 
2993, 3088. 
S. Res. 529—Authorlzing the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
ume on Committ to Audit and Cont oL the Conti: t 
0 ee to Audit an ont ro e 
the Senate, 2851.—Reported back wid agreed Ux to 


S. Res. fe Genf to the claim of oe Jaret Creek Indians, 
en; ne on Indian e gres 


to furnish the Senate 
with certain —À— Gon Beeren to the treaty with Nicaragua, 
Mr, Poindexter; Committee on pret Relations, 2852, 


8. Res. 532-—To a amend Rule XL of rules of the Senate. 
; Committee on Lu ed 1747 747. 2852 
8. Res. 538—Authorizing the Committee Be Interstate Commerce to 


Mr. inne og Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of "the Senate, 2942. 
S. Res. 584—-Proposing an amendment to the standing rules of the 


Ge 
Mr. Robinson; Committee on Rules, 2852, 2993. 


535—An' the Committee on Rules to prepare a new 
edition of the te ae mb and that the same be 

Overman; ordered to over under the rule, 

bated and agreed to, 3993! 93088. 3089.— (8. Doc. No. 938.) 
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S. Res. 


536-574 


SENATE. RESOLUTIONS. 


8. Res. Lg Birla at yin the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board to report to the ped the names of the di- 
rectors of the rezional reserve banks, 
Mr. Lewis; Committee on Banking and. 8 2993. 


S. Res. 537 — To discharge the Committee on Commerce from further 
consideration of S. 7552 
Mr, Gore; ordered to lie ove: under the rule, 3087.—Ordered to 
be placed on the calendar, *707.— Debated, 3087, Kol- gor 


S. Res. ed to amend the rules of the Senate relating to 


ebate. 

Mr. Williams; Committee on pales 3339, 3543.—Reported ad- 
8 and ordered to be placed on the calendar, 3622.— 
Debated, 3338, 3339, 3538, 3530 3541-3543. 


8. Res. 529- Authoristng the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to hold hearings, ete. 

Mr. Gore; Committee to Audit aud Control the Contingent Ex- 

pose 'of the Senate, 3551.— Reported back and agreed to, 


S. Res. 540— To amend the standing rules of the Se 

Mr. Norris; Committee on Itules, 3574, 3530, 781. 3782. 

S. Res. 541—Directing the Secretary of War to transmit to the Senate 
a statement of balances to the credit of the respective river 
and harbor projects. 

Mr. Burtons ordered to lie over under the rule, 3700.—Agreed 
to, 

S. Res, 542—Directing the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit to the 
Senate certain information relative to interned merchant ships 
of belligerent nations, 

575 Burton; ordered to lie over under the rule, 3700.—Ordered 

o be placed on the calendar, 3779.—Debated, 3779. 

S. Res. PA Sdn the appoiatment of a committee to ascertain 
certain information concerning interned ships in the ports of 
the United States and elsewhere. 

Mr. Burton; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses ‘of the Senate, 3700. DUM with etes 
3113.—Debated, amended, and agreed to, 3773-3777. 

S. Res. 544— Directing the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish a state- 
ment relative to the ownership and control of water-power 
sites in the United States. 

Mr. Borah, and agreed to, 3700, 

S. Res. 545— Directing the Secretary of Commerce to transmit to the 
Senate copies of certain communications from foreign powers. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan; ordered to lie over under the: rule, 
3777.—Referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
4000,—Debated, 3997-4000. 

S. Res, 546—To amend Rule V of the standing rules of the Senate. 

Mr. Gore; Committee on Rules, 3551, 3778, 3779. 

S. Res. 547—Authorizing the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to hold hearings. 

Mr. Swanson; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses ot the Senate, 3929.—Reported with amendment, 
amended, and agreed to, 4083. 

R. Res. 548— NM the President to send to the Senate the note 
received from the British Government dated February 10, 1915. 

Mr. Lodge, and agreed to, 3990, 3991. 

S. Res. 549—'To mem the standing rules of the Senate by adding a 
new rule. 

Mr. Norris; ordered to lie over under the rule, 3766. 3996.— 
Ordered to lie on the table, 4092.— Debated, 3996, 4090-4092. 


S. Res. 550—Directing the Attorney General to report to the Senate 


his findings and conclusions relative to illegal combinations in 
restraint. of trade in the Large ro s industry. 
Mr. Poindexter, and agreed to, 4089 

S. Res. 551—To appoint a committee of six Senators to consider the 
rules of the Senate and report to the Senate such alterations 
and amendments as they shall Jaage 3 and to employ 
such assistance as may be necessary, 

Mr. Overman; Committee to Audit PX Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 4089. 

S. Res. 552—Authorizing a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to consider, between the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
988 or during a session or recess of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, a pro; codification, revision, and amendment of 
the 1 laws relating to the judiciary 

Mr. Culberson; Committee to Audit. and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, aac ex ee d with an amendment ; 
considered, amended, and agreed to, 4 E 

S. Res. 553— Directing the Secretary of the Senate to pay Julia H. Platt 

a sum equal to six months’ salary of the late Benjamin S. Platt. 

Mr. Root; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, prem —Reported with an amendment ; 
considered, amended, and agreed to, 4894. 


S. Res. SCABINI the Committee on the Judiciary to hold hear- 


Mr. Reed ; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, 4844.—Reported back and agreed to, 


8. Res. 8 for services in memory of Hon. Willam H. 
ya lder, late a Representative from the State 1 Massachusetts. 
Lodge ; considered and agreed to, 4890, 4891 
S. Res. 550 Providing for services in memory of Hon. Forrest Good- 
late a Representative from the State of Maine. 
Mr ead considered and agreed to, 4891-4893. 
8. Res. 557— Relating to privileges of boat and bath house proprietors 
on the banks of the Tidal Basin, 
Mr. Norris; agreed to, 5059. 


S. Res. 558— Providing that the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
be discharged from the consideration of various credentials. 
Mr. Kern; agreed to, 5007. 
S. Res. 559— With reference to the continuation of the standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. 
Mr. Kern; considered and agreed to, 5007. 
S.Res.560—Referring to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 5103) to 
compensate Alfred A. Thresher for the infringement of his 
letters patent hy the United States. 
Mr. Lee of Maryland; considered and agreed to, 5067. 
8. Res. 561—To authorize the appointment of a messenger boy for 
ce In the office of the Sergeant at Arms. 
Mr. Gallinger; referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 5102 ,— Reported with 
an amendment; considered, amended, and agreed to. 5505. 
8. Res. 562—To print the manuscript entitled“ International Arbitra- 
tion” as a Senate document. 
Mr, Fletcher; placed on the calendar, 5147.—Agreed to (S. Doc. 
987), 5351, 5352, 
S. Res. 563—To print the report submitted by the National Academy of 
Sciences as a Senate document. 
Mr. Fletcher ; placed on the calendar, 5147.—Agreed to (S. Doc. 
989), 535 352. 
S. Res. 564—To print the manuscript entitled “Know Your City," by 
Roy Hodges, as a Senate document. 
Mr. Fletcher; placed on the calendar, 5147.— Debated, 5352. 


8. Res. 565—To print the manuscript entitled“ The Old Roman Senate” 
as n Senate document, 
Mr, Fletcher; placed on the calendar, 5147. 


S. Res. 566—' To print the manuscript entitled “ Yea-and-Nay-Votes in 
—.— Denar on the Federal Reserve Act” as a Senate docu- 


Mr. Fletcher; placed on the calendar, 5147. 


S. Res. 567— To print the proceedings of the twentieth meeting of the 
convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf as a 
Senate document. 
Mr, Fletcher; placed on the "cni 5148.—Debated and agreed 
to (S. Doc. 986), 5352, 5355 


S. Res, 568—To print the manuscript entitled * Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American reor el for the 
year ended Oct. 11, 1014," as a Senate document 

Mr. aed reported, considered, and agreed to (8. Doe. 988), 


S. Res. 569—Extending the time of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
peur to the Senate on the charge that a lobby is being main- 
ed in Washington or elsewhere to 72 legislation. 
Mr Overman; considered and agreed to, 5252. 


8. Res. N the appointment of a committee of three Sena- 
tors to join a similar committee of the House to confer with 
the President concerning final adjournment. 
Mr. Kern; considered and agreed to, 5505. 


8. Res. oT ae the thanks of the Senate to Hon, Thomas R. 


1 
Mr. Gallinger; considered and unanimously agreed to, 5509. 
S. Res. „ the thanks of the Senate to Hon James P. 


Me dee: considered and unanimously agreed to, 5509. 


S. Res. 573— To print the manuscript entitled “ The preferential ballot 
as a substitute for the direct primary," by Lewis Jerome John- 
son, as a Senate document. 

Mr. Fletcher; reported, considered, and agreed to, 5357, 5508. 


S. Res, 574— To refer the bill S. 7633 to the Court of Claims for in- 
vestigation, 
Mr. White : reported considered, and agreed to, 5344. 


13-1062 


HOUSE: BILES: 


II. R. eer RP ment to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
the $ 3.01 Routh. Dakota collected under the act of Aug. 5, 1909. 
Mr. Burke of ta; reported back (S. Rept. oa 


1010. reed Senate, 4958.— 


No. 244], 5523, 
H. R. 22— To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the adjudi- 
cation, and payment of claims arising from Indian depreda- 
tions,” approved Mar. 3, 1891. 
bent ag of Texas; laid on the table (see bill S. 2824), 


II. R. 57—Making an appropriation to M. C. Burke tor Sasi] liens held 
by him on property acquired b; me United S. 
Mr. Lenroot ; M back (S. Re 
ate, 4962, 1963.—Examined and signed, 5067, 8.— Presented 
to the President, 5201.—Approved mied, S87, No. 12451. 5523. 


2⁴ 


H. R. 124—Authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and settle — n accounts under the reclamation, 
acts, and for other purpo 

Mr. Raker; debated " BOUM. 448, 449, 929, 3798, 3805, 


H. R. 900—For the relief of James Easson, 
Mr. Cooper; reported back (8. Rept. 

ate, 5246.—Examined and signe 
the President, 5521.—Approved [Private, No. 


H. R. 962—For the relief of William H. Shannon. 
Mr. Curry; passed Senate, 4948.—Examined and signed. 5067, 
5. 5071 855 to the Presideat, 5201. —- Approved Private, 
o " 


H.R.1062—Granting a patent to Joseph Robicheau. 
Mr. French; reported with amendment (8, Rept. 1031), 4523.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 5349. 


993), 3927.—Passed Sen- 
5356, 5491 .—Presented to 
249], 5523. 


HOUSE BILLS. 


1090-5966 


I. R. 1090— For the relief of Alonzo D. Cadwallader. ~~ ' ! 
Mr. Hamilton of Michigan; reported with amendment (8. Rept. 
892), 1285.—Amended and passed Senate, 4061.— House con- 
curs in Senate amendment, 5186.—Examined and signed, 
5245, 5417.—Presented to the President, 5459.—4Approved 
[Private, No. 205], 5522. 


II. R. 1185—For the relief of Ellen B. Monahan. 
Mr. Kahn; reported back (H. Rept, 1455), 4802. 


II. R. 1698—' To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for su en- 
larged homestead,” and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto. : 

Mr, Smith of Idaho; conference report (No. 1474) made in 
House, 5150.— Conference report debated and agreed to in 
House, 5179, 5180.—Conference report made and to in 
Senate, 5060.—Examined and signed, 5245 5417. Presented 
to the President, 5459.—Approved [Public, No. 299], 5523. 


H.R.1702—Increasing the limit of cost fixed by act of Congress ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, for enlargement, extension, etc., of Fed- 
cral building nt Bath, Me. 

Mr. McGillicuddy ; reported back (H. Rept. 1380), 3481.—De- 
bated, 3819, 4547. 


II. R. 1710—To prohibit the intermarriage of persons of the white and 
negro races within the District of Columbia; to declare such 
contracts of marriage null and void; to prescribe punishments 
for violations and attempts to violate its provisions, 

Mr. Clark of Florida; debated, amended, and passed House, 1362- 
F to Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia, 2. 


II. R. 1718— To require all Nee aporta ion companies, firms, and persons 
within tbe District of Columbia to provide separate accommo- 
dations for the white and negro races and to prescribe punish- 
ments and penalties for violating its provisions. 

NAE PR lorida ; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1340), 


II. R. 1933—'To limit the effect of the regulation of interstate commerce 
between the States in goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or 
in part manufactured, mined, or produced by convict labor or 
in any prison cr reformatory. 

Mr. Booher; debated in Senate, 964-966. 


II. R. 1937—'To amend the national banking laws. 
Mr. Levy ; debated [Appendix, 647]. 


II. R. 1991—'To amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act in reference 
to the expatriation of citizens and their protection abroad," 

approved Mar. 2, 1907. 

Mr. Kent; debated in House, 450-452. 


H. R. 2471—For purchasing a site and erecting a public building at 
Superior, Nebr. 
Mr. Barton; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1378), 3481. 


H. R. 2496—To amend section 15 of the act to regulate’ commerce as 
amended June 29, 1906, and June 18, 1 " 
Mr. Cullop; debated, 2431, 2959, 3796, 3804, 3805, 


H.R.2504—To amend section 2 of an act entitled "An act to incor- 
3 ee National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” 

Mr. FitzHenry; reported back (S. Rept. 1042); passed Senate, 
4680.—Examined and signed, 4838, 4888.—Presented to the 

President, 5056.—Approved [Public, No. 277], 5522. 


H. R. Luego Songs the President to reinstate Joseph Eliot Austin 
ns an ensign in the United States Navy. 

Mr. Esch; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 1010) ; amended 
and passed Senate, 3985.— House disagrees to Senate amend- 
ment and asks for a conference, 4308,—Senate insists on its 
amendment and a s to a conference, 4303.— Conference 
appointed, 4308, 4393.— Conference report made and agreed 
to in Senate, 4560.—Conference report made, debated, and 
agreed to in House, 4671.—Examined and signed, 5251, 5417.— 
vpn 3 to the President, 5459.— Approved I[ Public, No. 
303], 5523. 


H. R. 2662—For the rellef of Andrew J. Lawrence. 

Mr. Hayes; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 866), 1011.— 
Amended an assed Senate, 4958.— House concurs in Senate 
amendment, 5186.—Examined and signed, 5245, 5417.—Pre- 
sented to the President, 5459.— Approved [Prlvate, No. 246], 
5523. 


H. R. 2667—For the relief of the legal representatives of Parker 8. 
Rouse, deceased. 
Mr. Hayes; reported back (S. Rept. 884), 1285.—Passed Senate, 
4961.—Examined and signed, „ 5178,—Presented to the 
President, 5201.—Approved [Private, No, 206], 5522, 


II. R. 2668—For the relief of the heirs of er B. Wilmar. 
Mr. Hayes; reported with amendment . Rept. 1266), 1276.— 
Amended and ren House, 3520.—Heferred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 3552. 


H.R.2703—For the relief of Drenzy A. Jones and John G. Hopper, 
joint contractors, for surveying Yosemite Park boundary. 
Mr. Kahn; passed Senate, 4051.—Examined and signed, 5067, 
5178.—Presented to the President, 5201.—Approved [Private, 
No. 201], 5522. 


H. R. 2009—To extend the priveleges of the seventh section of imme- 
diate-transportation act to Bar City, ch. 
Mr. Woodruff ; Bree back (S. Rept. 1034), 4523.— Passed 
Senate, 5350.—Examined and sign „ 5356 5491.— Presented 
to the President, 5521.—Approved [Public, No. 306], 5523. 


II. R. 2909— Providing for an increase of salary of the United States 
attorney for the district of Connecticut. 
Mr. Baker; ordered stricken from the files, 5520. 


H. R. 2972—Forbidding the importation, exportation, or the carriage in 
interstate commerce of watchcases made in whole or in part of 
an inferior metal having deposited or plated thereon, or brazed 
or otherwise affixed thereto, platings, coverings, or sheets com- 
pes of gold or of an alloy thereof bearing words or marks 
mporting a ranty or wear for a specified time, and of 
watchcases of less than nine karat bearing the word “ gold,” 
and of watch movements not 8 marked in respect to the 
number of their jewels and their adjustment, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. Goeke; debated. [Appendix, 558.] 

H. R. 3305—Directing the accounting officers of the Treasury to credit 
and settle an account of Maj. George H, Penrose. 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota; reported back (S. Rept. 883), 1285.— 
Passed Senate, 4961.—Examined and sign 5067, 5178.— 
Presented to the President, 5201.—Approved [Private, No. 
208], 5522. 

H. R. 3430—For the relief of Lottie epp 

Mr. Anthony; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 914), 1541.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 4963.— House concurs in Senate 
amendment, 5186.—Examined and signed, 5245, 5417.—Pre- 
17 to the President, 5459.— Approved [Private, No. 247]; 


H. R. 3435— For the relief of Mrs. Max S. Retter. 

Mr. Anthony; reported back (S. mot. 886), 1285.— Passed Sen- 
ate, 4961.—Examined and signed, 5067, 5178.— Presented to 
the President, 5201.—Approved [Private, No, 209], 5522. 

H. R. 3586— For the relief of Francis Tomlinson. 

Mr. Kreider; passed Senate, 4953,— Examined and ed, 5007, 
5178.—Presented to the President, 5201.—Approved [Frivate, 
No. 210], 5522, 

H.R.3613—'To reimburse Le Grand C. Cramer for amount of damages 
to his motor launch Winninish by be United States launch 
Gunedmertrix at Morris Heights, N. Y., on Mar. 31, 1911. 

Mr. Levy; reported back (S. Rept. 885), 1285.—Passed Senate, 
4901.—Examined and signed, 5007, 5178.—Presented to the 
President, 5201.—Approved [|Private, No. 211], 5522. 

H.R.3771—Granting a pension to Joseph F. Flynn. 

Mr. Riordan; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 2927. 

H, R. 3885—For the relief of Peter Scott. 

Mr. Switzer; reported back (S. Rept. 891), 1285.— Passed Sen- 
ate 4961.—Examined and sign 5067, 5178.—Presented to 
the President, 5201,—Approved [Private, No. 212], 5522. 

H, R. 4001—For the relief of Daniel J. id 

Mr, Calder; reported back (S. Re 903) 1487.— Passed Senate, 
4962.—Examined and signed, 5146, 5187.—Presented to the 
President, 5417.—Approved [Private, No. 213], 5522. 

H.R.4008—For the rellef of Sandy Crawford. 

Mr. Gorman; reported back (S. Rept. 877), 1156.—Pnssed Sen- 
ate, 5960.—Examined and sign 5067, 5178.—Dresented to 
the President, 5201.—Approved (Private, No. 215), 002». 

H. R. Mn co UO PME patent to certain lands to the legal heirs of W. F. 

chols 


reported back (S. Rept. 990 s 3927.— Passed Senate, 
5345, 6.—Examined and signed, 5356, 5401.— Presented to 
the President, 5521.—Approved [Private, No. 250], 5523. 
H. R. 4541— To consolidate the veterinary service, United States Army, 
and to increase its efficiency. 
zx me debated in Senate, 5338-5340.—Laid on the table, 


ols. 
Mr. IL 


H. R. 4545—To amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mar. 3, 


1911. 

Mr. Clayton; reported with amendment (S. Rept. 852), 963.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 4955, 4956.—House concurs in 
Senate amendment, 5225.— Examined and signed, 5245, 5417.— 
Presented to the President, 5459.— Approved [Pubile, No. 
218], 5522. 

H. R, 4630—For the relief of Fred A. Emerson. 

Mr, Hinds; reported back (S. p mh 1156.— Passed Senate, 
4959.—Examined and signed, 5067, 5178.—Presented to th 
President, 5201.— Approved [Private, No. 214], 5522. . 


H. R. 4899—To fix the standard barrel for fruits, vegetables, and other 
üry commodities. 
Mr. ttle; debated, 1077-1093, 1514—1531. [Appendix, 76.]— 
Amended and passed House, 1527—1531.—Debated and passed 
Senate, 5353.—Examined and signed. 5505, 5521.—Presented 
to the President, 5521.—Approved [Public, No. 301], 5523, 
H. R. 4931—To prevent false advertising in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Dent; debated, 1773, 3790. 
H. R. 5195—For the relief of the Atlantic Canning Co. 
Mr. Green of Iowa; reported back (S. Rept. Ep] and passed 
Senate, 1328.—Examined and signed, 1484, 1599.— Presented 
to the President, 1733.—Approved [Private, No. 167], 2248. 
H. R. 5823—Granting an increase of peo to Benjamin W. Clark. 
Mr. Alney ; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 1596. 
H. R. 5849—' To amend section 100 of an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary," ap- 
proved Mar. 1911. 
Mr. Francis; debated, amended, and passed House, 269-275.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on the J udiciary, 295. — Reported 
back (S. Rept, 1054), 5102.— Passed Senate, 5350, 5351.— 
Examined and signed, 5505, 5521.— Presented to the President, 
5521.—Approved [Public, No. 308], 5523. 
H. R, 5850—To amend section 162 of the act to codify, revise, and 
a the laws relating to the judiciary, approved Mar. 3, 


Mr. Watkins; reported back (S. Rept. 973), 3548.—Debated, 


H. R. 5890—For the relief of settlers witbin the limits of the grant to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad Co. 
Mr. Aswell; debated in Senate, 4952, 4953. 
H. R. 5966— For the rellef of Clyde Odum. 
Mr. Sparkman ; rted back (8. Rept. 863), 1010.— passed 
Senate, 4958.—. ined and signed, 5067, 5178.—Presented 
to the President, 5201,—A pprov: 


[Private, No. 216], 5522. 
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6060-11246 


HOUSE BILLS. 


H. R, 6060—To regulate the tmmigration of aliens to and the residence 
of uns in the United States. 


Mr. Burnett; deba 2 > Senate, 46-54, 81-97, 141, 175, 176, 
203-224, 256-266, 342-351 383-385, 391-398 431-442, 
4881.— 738-756, 1 s 802-812, 814, 839—868 Appendix, 

-—Amended and passed te, 867, 868.—House dis- 

to Senate OR and asks for à conference, 1128— 

1 53 3 , 88, 91, 124, ad —8enate insists on its 
amendments and to a conference, 1159.—Conference 
E 1153, 115 9.—Conference m (Fo. 1210) made in 
d or: = Conference report Doc, 712) made z 


1733.—Vetoed e President steal 
Referred to somes Committee on 
tion, 2481-2483.—Reported back (H. err 1368), de sy 
Debated, 2973-2975, 3013-2018 m MMC 222 A 316, 
, 829, . 359, —House 
refuses to pass bill Xs rhe 18 President's veto, 3077, 52. 3078 8. 
H. R. 6134— To amend the act authorizing the construction of a public 
building at Biddeford, Me. 
Mr. Hinds ; reported back (H. Rept, 1377), 3481.—Debated, 3822. 


H. R. 6143— Relating to the period — iac for death on the 


Mr. eters ; debated in House, 283-290, 1065-1077 [A 8 
A House, AAN 1077. 
to Senate Committee on the Jndiciary, 1 
H.R.6200—To amend an act entitled “An act t S ote revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mar, 3, 


1911. 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee; debated, 5183. 


Mr. Harrison of New York; conference report agreed to 
House, 97.—Examined and signed, 142, 201.— Presented (ehe 
President, 246.—Approved [Public, No. 223], 444. 


H. R. en ta increase and fix the compensation a. the collector of 
customs € * customs collection district of Omaha. 


Mr. Lobeck; debated, amended, and passed House, 63.—Referred 
to Senate Semin on Commerce, 81.—Reported back (S. 
Rept. 844), 333. Debnted A assed Senate, 233, 334.— 

— Presented to the President, 


Lee, and sí 

627.—Approved Publie. N No 2251. 22 
H. R. 6939—To reimburse Edward B. 3 for moneys expended 

while superintendent of the Rosebud Indian xd in South 


Dakota, 
Mr. Burke of South Dakota; House concurs in Senate amend- 
n 418, 419.—Examined and signed, 616, 632 — nted 
o the President, 182.—Approved vate, No. 165], 2248. 
H. R. T043 Por the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon. 
Hayden ; — ens back (H. Rept. 1386), 3482.—Passed 
gs Dies 3535.—Referred to Senate Committee on Claims, 3551. 
H. R. 7049—To reimburse the Port Angeles City Dock Co. for damage 
done to the dock of that company by the United States 
revenue-cutter Snohomish. 


Mr, Johnson of Washington; ed N- S. Rept. 880), 
1156.—Passed Senate, 4961. ed signed, 5067, 
5178.—Presented to the President, 5200. — Approved [Private, 
No. 218], 5522. 


H. R. Hor mer the relief of H. 8. Hatha 
Hee ughan; Amended and 1 Senate, 4949, 4950.—House 
curs in Senate amendment, 5186.—E xamined and signed 
5245, 541T.—fPresented to the President, 6459.—Approved 


[Private, No. agio 5522. 
H.R.7771— To regulate in the District of Columbia. 
amended, and 


Buchanan of 


llinois ; debated, 3 House, 
1361.—Referred to Senate Committee on the et of Co- 
lumhbia, 1382. 


H. R. 7949— TO authorize Parkersburg-Ohio Bri Nog "A pei 
created and under the laws of the of West 
E a NN 

97 5 State ot 
West no Es the town of Belpre, pee 1 Ohio. 


Moss of Virginia tee 1404 
$108. Debated, 5182, 5185, (Bee bill 8. 7 7 ds 
H. R. 8472—Amend@ing an act entitled An act to m iee postal 
savings depositories for depositing savings 25 interest with 
a tho security of the Government for: repayment. thereof, and for 
= er purposes.” 
— — of Illinois; debated [Appendix, 132]. 
H. R. 88 e execute the — = aes 8 of 5 in the case 


B. Hatch, 
ot gia den ; amine qe 78. S Rept, B 9221 5455 1010,—Passed Sen- 
ate, 4958.—Exnmined Presented to 


(Pera, No 251), 5523. 
t of certain claims in 


the President, 0482. — Approved 
H.R. 8846 Making — for 


ander th s. provis lone of the acts approved Mer B 1857, acd 
ons ©: ea . 

M cuj 1 7, and commonly known, as and ‘th 

acts, and under the section numbered 


of 
Jadi Vb ers the act approved Mar. g 1911, co commonly known as the 
u 
Mr. Greer: 228088 in — 2080, 2082, MN 5287-5295, 
5203-5821.—Amended and Senate, .—Senate in- 
sists on its amendments an 2 — for a Hoe? Santina nat 
Conference a a in Senate, 5321.— House — in all 
Senate amendments to No. 206 and disa to all Senate 
amendments from 296 to 706, —— Er 5472.—Senate 
recedes from its amendments |B . E "706, inclusive, 
5357.—Examined and signet — Presented the 
President, 5521.—A pproved Public, No. 289], 55 


26 


H.R. ee paragraph 81 of the act creating a Public Utill- 


Mr. Kahn ; debated, 1361, 1362, 2793. 
H. R. 8904—To authorize the enti amg of a life-saving station at 
the mouth of the Siuslaw River, Oreg. 
Mr. Hawley ; re rted with amendment (H. Rept. 1215 5) 102.— 
ted, ouse. 31.— 


back (S. Rept. 961), 2991.— Passed Senate, 5844. Examined 

and signed, 5350, 5491.—Presented to the "President, 5521,— 
Approved [Publie, No. 309], 5523. 

H. R. 8960— Incorporating the ase Academy of A e 

Mr. Blayden ; debated, 27 Sarena eg HS 


H. R. ripristino wert the — and jurisdiction of Alcatraz Is- 
land and its buildings thereon from the Department of War 
to the Department of Labor, 

Mr. Raker ; debated, 1775, 1776. 

H. R. 9270—For the relief of John M. Gray. 

5 er iere 4951. . 8 175 mer, 
.—Presen President, — rovi rivate, 
No. 219], 5522. an : 

H. R. 9393— To protect the rights of women citizens of the United 
States to register and yote for Senators of the United States 
and for Members of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. French; debated [Appendix, 398]. 


H. R. * 8 the present aid, post of the eis n = im 
an 
in 1 the d et Jersey Cit City, N. N 


3549.—Examined an 096. — Presented to the 
President, 3837 d and signed, 2092, 3 No. 248], 4164. 
II. R. 3 Se peu the manufacture of denatured alcohol by mixing 
wood alcohol while in process of distillation. 
ue” Palmer; debated and passed House, 3800-3802.— Referred 
fo Senate Committee on Finance, 3874.—Reported back (8. 
Rept. 1032), 4523.—Debated, 5349, 
H. R.9701—For the relief of F. W. Theodore Schroete 
Bruckner; reported with amendment (8. Rept. 915), 1541.— 
Amended and Senate, 4963.— House concurs in Senate 
8 5186. —Examined and signed, 5245, 5417.—Pre- 
8822 ed to the President, 5459. — Approved [Private, No. 220], 


H. R. 9734—For the relief of Victoria Coffman. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; reported with amendment (8. Rept. 
859), 1010.—Amended and 8.13 Senate, 4958.— House con- 
in e amendment, 5186.—Examined and signed 
5245, 5417.—Presented to the President, 5459 9.—Approved 

[Private, No. 248), 5523 

H. R. 9899—To authorize the laying out and ning of public roads 
on the dons dn. Nebraska Omaha, eei and, Santee oux Indian 
5 aska and on dian reservations m Mon- 


House amendment to Senate Amendment, 5102.— 
Examined and signed, 5331, 5459.— Presented to the Presi- 
dent, 5482.—Approy Public, No, 310), 5523. 
H.R.10122— To credit Samuel M. Fitch, collector of internal revenue, 
first district of Ihinois, on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment sit the sum of $1,500 for cigar stamps lost or stol 


reported back, 5060.—Passed Senate, 5351.—Ex- 

ined and signed, 5356, 5491— Presented to the President, 
21.—Approved [Private, No. 252], 5 
H. R. suet Poe the relief of Hannah Waldo. 

Mr. 5 8 back a pe ment. 868), 1011.—Passed Sen- 
ate, 4 5067, 5178.—Presented to 
the President, 5200. “= Approved Ae No. 221], 6522. 

H.R.10172—For the relief of L. 

Mr. Dies; he Fe ees is ory 878), 1156.—Passed Senate, 
4960.—Exami ed, 5146, 5187.—Presented to the 
President, 5417 * "Lrivate, No. 322), 5522. 

H.R. een the relief of the heirs of Theodore Dehon, 
Johnson of South Carolina; reported back (S. Rept. 8000 
"olo Passed Senate, 4058.—Examined signed. 
x N. 2231 8522 to the President, 5200. — Approved Private: 
i a 
H.R.10271—For the relief of Edward Whiteside. 

Mr. Fitzgerald; Senate, 4953, 4954.—Examined and 
signed, 5067, 5118.— Presented to the President, 5200,—Ap- 
proved [Private, N 24), 0522. I^ 

H. R. 10119— For the relief t 3 P. Leite 
Mr. Willis; indefinitely postponed in Senate, 4951. 


H.R.10735—To create a Bureau of Labor Safety in the Department 
of Labor. 
me ie of Maryland; debated in Senate, 4948, 5354, 5357, 


H. R. e i a pension to Alonzo Sidman. 
— aad York; reference changed to Committee on 


j 
H. R. 11178 To — a standard box for apples, and for other 
urposes, 
Ml. Raker ; debated, 5218-5221, 5224. 
H. R. 11246—For the restoration of annuities to the Medawakanton and 
Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, declared forfeited by the 


uti of Feb 6, 1803. 
N ebraska ; debated, amended, and ed Sen- 
949. 3 insists on its amendments and ask for a 


— — 4951.— Conference appointed in Senate, 4951.—Mo- 
Senate amendments and agree to a con- 
a ference objected to in House, 5179. 


HOUSE BILLS. 


11253-13698 


II. R. e the Secretary of the Interior to sell to the 


road- ng 


Mr. Hayden; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1239), 430.— 
Debated, 3196, 4549. 


II. R. 11256—Granting ‘relief to Jacob Barger. 
Mr. Fowler; re ed back (S. Rept. 1065), 5147.—Passed Sen- 
ee 5353. ned and signed 91.— Presented to 
e President, 5521. Approved Private, No. 253], 5523. 


II. R. 3 the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 


building at B. eri a Ark. 
s Y ck (H. Rept. 1402), 3763,—Debated, 


Mr. Carawa 
5461, 5463, ‘sees 


H. R. 11299—To lee extend, and make es to, W and 
further improve the post-office buildin, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
Mr. Towner; reported with amendment ( ent ep 4077. 


H. R. i apne Ce M "le of lands in Lyman County, S. Dak. 
Mr. Burke of Sout ebated, amended, and sed House, 
940, 041.—Referred t pea Committee on blic Lands, 
1013.—Reported back (S. Rept. 936), 2301.—Passed Senate, 
5340.—Examined and sign 356, 5491.—Presented to the 
President, 5521.— Approved [Public, No. 311], 5523. 
H.R.11394—For the rellef of Joseph A. Powers. 
Mr. Fitzgerald; reported back (8. Rept. e» 1156.—Passed 
Senate, 4960.—Examined and signed, 5146, 5187.—Presented 
to the President, 5417.—Approved [Private, No. 225], 5522. 


H.R.11648—For erecting a suitable memorial to John Ericsson, 
Mr. Fitzgerald; debated [Appendix, 251]. 


H. R. 11694—Providing for the purchase of a site for a public building 
at Binghamton, N. 

or Fairchild ; reported api amendment (II. Rept. 1401), 

3763.—De bated ed, amended. 9 House, 5225.—Referred 

to Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 5146.— 

Reported back and passed Senate, 5354, 5355.—Examined and 

signed, 5356, 5491.— Presented to the President, 5521.—Ap- 

proved [Publie, No. 312], 5523. 


H. R. 11749— To create a national university at the seat of the Federal 
Government. 
Mr. Fess; reported back (H. Rept. 1433), 4445. 


H. R. 3 the vor K Wiliam Ham, 
Farr; amended passed House. 3523.—Referred to Senate 
Committee o on v Mitar PA Tairs, 8552.—Reported back (S. Rept. 
1016), Senate, 5348.—Examined and signed 
5356, 40. Presented. to the President, 5521 Approved 
[Private, No. 254], 


H. R. 11927— For the relief Be pedes McDonald, 
Mr. Doolittle; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1254), 783.— 


town of Tempe, Ariz., a tract of land containing 
material. 


Amended and pma House, 3526.—Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Mili ry Affairs, 3551.— Reference changed to Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 3699. 


H.R.11994—Granting an increase of pension to C. W. Kerlee. 
Mr. Caraway; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 1532. 


H.R.12050—Reserving from entry, location, or sale lots 1 and 2, in 
section 33, RE 13 'south, range 4 west, New Mexico 
prime meridian, in Slerra County, . Mex. and for other 


pu L 
ME ergusson; debated, amended, and passed House, 444—448.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on Public Lands, 492.—Reported 
rm „ (S. Rept. 902), 1382. —Amended and passed 
ate, 4962, 


A. R. 12075—To correct the milita 
Mr. Fergusson; reported 


record of A. W. Sudduth. 
th amendment (H. Rept. 
2536.—Amended and House, 3530, 3531.— 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 3552. 


H.R.12229—For the relief of William A. Wallace. 

Mr. Ten E — ä with amendment (S. Rept. 916), 1600.— 
Amend ssed Senate, 4963.— House concurs in Senate 
amendment. % 86.—Examined and signed, 5245, 5417.—Pre- 
ou to the President, 5459.—Approved (Private, No. 226], 


1335), 
eferred to 


A. R. 12288—Releasing the claim of the United States to that portion 
of land, being a fractional block, bounded on the north and 
east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by Cevallos Street, and on 
the south by Intendencia Street, in the old city of Pensacola. 
Mr. Wilson of Florida; reported back (H. Rept. 1507), 5528. 


H. R. 12292—To prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes. 
reported with amendment (H. e 1400), 


Mr. Palmer; 3739, 
$163.— Debated, 3827-3836, 4022.—Amended and "House, 
3836.—Refererd to Senate Committee on Interstate e Commerce, 


3875.—Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1050), 4911. 


H. R. TM amend section 3246 of the Revised Statutes of the 
ve ed States, as amended by section 5 of the act of Mar. 1, 


yee 

Mr. Linthicum; passed House, 62, 63.—Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Irihance, 81. — Repo rted back (8. xen 1033); 
passed Senate, 4555. A ee and signed, 4801 150919: 
— to the President, 5057.—Approved Public, No. 2661. 


IL R. 12369— For the relief of John Heal y. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy; debated, amended, and passed House, 3523, 
a: .—hHReferred to Senate Committee on: Military Affairs, 


II. R. 12464— Providing for the expenditure of 


bal f th ri = n $10, = si 1 preme 
niance o e appropria on 2 made 
deficiency bill oF r Oct 2 fe rio 


ed the completion of the 
post-office building at baste — 
Mr. Brodbeck; reported Mer ios un 22 1 .—Passed Sen- 
ate, 4963. — Examined and 7.—Presented to 
the’ President, Py gpd ree lane Ne- $00]. 5523. 


H. R. 12571—Granting a pension to Richard Thomas Lus 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; reference changed to 


05 
ommittee 
Invalid Pensions, 41. en 


H.R.12674— To provide for the allowance of drawback of tax on 
M gp We to the island of Porto Rico or to the Philip- 
pine Is 8. 
S =e rkman; reported back, 4204.—Passed Senate, 5348.—Ex- 
ed and signed, 5356, 5491.— Presented to the President, 
5521 Approved Public" No. 313], 5523. 
H. R. 12750—Relating to deemed in United States co 
Mr. McCoy ; reno rted with amendment (H. Rept. 11218, 162.— 
ed and passed House, 283.—Referred to Senate Commit- 
— on bo ed 4088. 295.—Reported back (S. Rept. 853), 
H. R. 12780—To provide for the payment of the claim of J. O. Modi- 
sette for services performed for the Chickasaw Indians of 


Oklahoma, 
Mr. Lazaro; reported back (S. a 3 40070 1487.—Passed Senate, 
4963.—Examined and sign is 2277 resented to the 


President, 5411. — Approved "Private, No. 2271 5522 

H.R. agg nuE a pension to Blanche Wood. 
201813 i reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pen- 
x ons, 


H. R. 12896—To place Rev. John A. Ferry, captain, upon the unlimited 
retired list of the Army. 

Mr. Griffin; reported — (H. Rept. 1283), 1678. 

H. R. 12909—For the relief of James W. McGreevey. 

Mr. Talbott of Maryland; amended and . Senate, 4948.— 
House concurs in Senate amendment, 5186.—Examined and 
signed, 5245, 5417.—Presented to the President, 5459.—Ap- 
proved (Private, No. 228], 5522. 

H. R. 12916— Providing for the ppt or of S arisan gar monthly by means 
of the annual issue of 1 

Mr. Cline; debated [Appendix, iT}. 

H.R.12919—To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for an 
enlarged homestead." 

Mr. Sinnott; debated and passed Senate, 4948, 4949.—Examined 
and signed, 5067, 5178.—fPresented to the President, 5201,— 
Approved [Publié, No. 279], 5522. 


H. R. NE the relief of John L. Maile. 
Mr. Stephens of California ; debated, "3522, 3523. 


H. R. ey Be tee d claim of e United States to lot No. 306 in the 
city of Pensacola, Fl: 
Mr. Wilson of Florida ; 8 back (H. Rept. 1508), 5528. 
H. R. 13044 —To pension widows and minor and helpless children of ofi- 
cers and enlisted men who served durin; ne the War with Spain 
or the Philip ppine 1 insurrection or in China between Apr. 21, 
1898, and J 1902. 
Mr. Key of Ohio: debated in Senate, 2405, 2406, 2434, 4947. 


HR the relief of Charles H. Rayfield, alias Charles H. 

zarnow, 

Mr. Patten 85 New York; reported back (S. Re apt 6440 2302.— 
Passed Senate, 4964.—Examined and signe 5187.— 
Presented to the President, 5417. Approved Private, No. 
229), 5522. 

H. R. 13180—To amend the act of Mar. 4, 1913 (37 Stats., 872), so as 
to provide that in the construction of the public building at 
Roseburg, Oreg., provision shall be made for the accommoda- 
tion therein of the United States post office and other gov- 
ernmental offices. 


Mr. Hawley; reported back ‘sign Rept. one vcr .— Passed Sen- 
ate, —Examined and sign „517 oy ae to 
the President, 5200.—A pproved “Public, No. 280], 5 


H. R. g regulate the use of public school buildings de BUM 
in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Johnson of Kentucky ; debated, amended, and passed House, 
454, 455.—Referred to Senate Committee on the District 0 
Columbia, 492.—Reported back, 8626, 3699.—Passed te, 
5345.—Examined and signed, 5356, 5491. qus eni to the 
President, 5521.—Approved [Publie No. 314], 5523 


H.R.13226—Prohibiting the interment of the body of any person in 
the cemetery known as the Cemetery of the White's Tabernacle 
No. 39 of the Ancient United Order of Sons and Daughters, 


Brethren and Sisters of Moses, in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. Oglesby; reported back (H. Rept. 1260), 1007.— Debated, 
amended, and passed House, 1359, 1360.— leferred to Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 1382. 


M ages epe the Bag of the legal representatives of James 8. 
rk, decea 
Mr. Cantrill; reported ye € E voe 1010.— Passed Sen- 
ate, 4958. -Examined and si 5178.—Presented to 
the President, 5200. SS Approved: rte, No. 230], 5522, 
H.R.13373—For the relief of Charles V. Wells. 
Mr. Bulkley; debated, amended, and passed House, 3524, 3525, 
3526.— Referred to Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 3551. 
H. R. care the relief of James T. 8 Charles W. Church, 
and others, executors of Charles B. Church, deceased; Jessie 
B. Wilson, and George T. Dearing. 
Mr. Johnson of Kentuc E reported back (H. Rept. 1206), 41.— 
Debated, 1358, 1360, 
H. R. Reip ei the relief of Willlam Hensley. 
Mr. Barchfeld ; reported with amendment: (H. Rept. 1383), 3482. 


H. R. 13470— For the relief of James Grady. 
Mr. Gilmore; reported back (8. Rept, 1071), 5231.—Passed Sen- 
ate, 5353. “Examined and signed, 5356, 5491.— Presented to 
to the President, 5521.—Approved [P rivate, No. 236], 5523. 


H. R. 3 tie relief of John P. Ehrmann. 
Mr. m ; reported back A Re t. 4058), 5066.—Passed 
Ee 351.—Examined and sign 91.— Presented 
to the President, 5521.—Approved bert No. 256], 5523. 


H.R.13090—For the relief of the Woman's Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, Reformed Church, in America 
Mr. Ferris; reference changed to Committee on Claims, 2927. 


H. R. 18698—For the relief of Charles A. Coulson. 
Mr. Kank v ecu paas in Senate amendment, 869.—Examined 
0.—Presented to the President, 1153.— 


ent a Lr ctvate, No 166], 2248. 


27 


F 


18709-16098 


H. R. 8 the relfet — ‘Toe Davis. 
v^ uem th amendment (H. Rept. 1357); 2982.— 
PDebated, à 


Ma ; amended ‘and passet it erred to Sen- 
E Com mmi Reported. back (8. 
5491.— Presented ` t La Ee 8621— Ap. 

0 
nea, [Private No. 251].. = 
II. R. 13769—T6 authorize the acceptance a nd administration 
by the Pcstal Savin Bank Bervice of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for erescent 
Mr. Calder; debated. der 443] 


H.R.13815—-To increase-the mat of — tor the construction of a 


of savings 


public UTER at Mtem 
Mr. Hi reported ig T 1381 —Passed Senate, 
1284.— mined ' — sign 1 1381. * the 
President, 1596;—Approved ‘[ dice "No. 2341, 2248. 
I. R. 13830 For the relief SE rei A. Howard. 
Mr. ; reported ba — 9. —— Rept. 8605 1011.—Passed Senate, 
4958, 4959.—Examined signed. 5008, . 


to the President, 5201 salle eene .{ Private, No. 8 


ect certain data 


concerning. 
Mr. Wutson; debated, 
H. R. 14152—Authorizing the 3 of tho Interior to issue patent 
on desert-land entries u . 0841. for the land. 
Mr. Seldomridge; debated d dr t ap 
* the relief rof Emily. J. eq 
air- a egi reported back (S. Rent oe 905), 1487.—Passed Senate, 
—Examined signed. eee ov to the 


and 
— 5417T.— Approved ert. No. 232], 55 
H. R. 14196— Authorizing the ‘Tuscarora Nation of New ‘ork Indians to 
lease or the —— deposits upon their reserva 
Mr. Clancys reported with amendments (S. Rept. 918}, 1102. 


H. R. 14197—For the relief of the legal representatives of Mrs; H. G. 
mar. 
Mr. Bartlett: —— back ithe Ee qai aoe, regi 3984.—Passed 
Sen 491. 


ate, 5 Presented 
to the President, C y reefers [Private, — m 258], 5523. 


H:H.14330— To: prohibit the importation, and ort wares, 
and merchandise made in whole or in part by conviet, pauper, 
or detained labor, or ma n whole or in rt from als. 


or in any manner 
manipulated by convict or "prison Jabor 


Mr. Hensley; ted in Senate, 4 
H. R. 14711—For the relief of Miles A. Hughes; 
Mr. Fields; passed Senate, 4954.—Examined and 5008, 
5118. I to the President, 5201,—Appro Private, 


No. 233, 5522. 


II. R. . the: Shoshone» Tribe of Indians residing on 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit . — to 
the acad of Claims. 

Mr. debated, 3799, 3800, 3802. 


H. R. n ic n:new "division of. the Bureau of Education, to 
Ferri the Federal Motion Picture Commission, and de- 
— — ts powers and duties. 
Mr. E of Georgia ; reported back (II. Rept. 1411), 3923. 
II. R.14981+—Fer the relief of Arthur Brose. 
Mr. Steenereon ; reported — (8. Rept: 816), 1156\—Passed Sen- 
ate, 4960. ,—Kxamined. and — 5146, W e pei to 


the President, .D411.—A pproved. [ Private, No. 
H. R. 14950-—To authorize the city-of- EHE Ky... too as park= 
-—- thro — 5 2 States fish station and — in 


efferson - E OR 
Mi Sherley; debated, 5908. 


II. R. 14996—T6» purchase a ren — 75 and to build a post-office 
ie Gene Tn” the c ie pa Marion, N. 
; reported with amendment: (H. Rept. 1425), 4445 


3 the Secretary of the Treasury t icut d 
section 33 of the publie buildings: act ot Mar. 4, 1913, as to 
n at Huntin Tenn. 


gdon, 
Sims; reported back 8. vcri 147. bit 1541.—Passed Senate, 
4903. —Examined and signed, 5 S011 MA to thé 
President, 5417.—4A pproved peutic’ woe 3011. 5: 


II. R. 15038—P. an amendment to the. — reserve aet rela- 
tive to acceptances, and for other purp 
r. Glass; amended an 33, 34.—Referred to 


and passed Renate, 3 
Senate insists on its amendments and asks fora conference,’ 
4964.—Conference appointed in URN 4964. FG pase ‘concurs 
in pup amendments, 5182, 5183-—Examined signed. 
5245, 5417.—Presented: to. the 1 5459 waren s 
rted 
amended,. and passed 


PPablie. No. 281], 5522. 
ä mad i — Tuus 
Senate Committee on Claims, 2851. 


H. R. 15168—For the relief of Lyman D. Drake. 
Mr. Garner; repo — BÓ (in 
Debated,. 
H. R. 15215— To authorize the pr ei ig of the District of Colum- 


bia to adjust and ‘settle in certain. accounts of 
said District, and for other: CT 

Mr. Johnson of Kentu A repo: Mus = Referred 1212), 162.— 

Debated and to. Senate 


ai eme nn to the President, 


and sign 5491. 
5521. —Approved [Publie No. 315], 5523. 
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ER. «15220—'To amend sections 4888 and 4889 of the Revised Statutes, 


relating to- perone 8. 8 
3 Rept. 874), pirum eens 
Sena 1157, N 4566. ——Examined - 5147, 


r. 
| and passed an 
Lope 2821 8824 to the President, 5417. d e e Publi Cy 


i ik agase Granting «pe 5 „ 


R.15414—For the relief of — — "Mowen. 
- Dershem; rted (S. Rept. 881), 1156.—Passed 
Senate, 4961.— —.— „5147. 5187. ep Mean ten 
to the President, 5417 _—Approv: Private, No. 225], 55 
H. R. 15418—Authoriz Medo yda S. Ford, Medical Corps, to a t. 
and wear the docorsi EE tive by the Ottoman T 
MEET QU services.rendered in the Balkan 


ML ‘Neely ‘of ‘West. Pr ee debated, 942. 
H. R. 15433. —Authortzing the acquisition gf a site and the construction 
of a public building — at Putnam, Conn., and amending 
the publie butlding.act' of June 25, 1910. 
| Mr. Mahan; With amendment (II. Rept; 1472), 5057. 
W p the. duties and liabilities of common carriers - 
in; interstate commerce, as at common law, and to 
| Bre t such carriers from itmiting or restricting their duties 
| and Tlabllitien under the common law. 
Mr. Vaughan; debated, 5450, 5451: 
H. R. 15470— To - require the Cómmissioner of Educatidn to devise 
methods and — plans for the elimination of adult illit- 
| eracy in the United States. 
I e ce reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1487), 


Hm. R. 1555 1-— For. the relief: of: p Miller. 
Mr. Mondell: (8 “Rept. oot), 1011.—Passed 
| Senate, 4188.— Aer ana signed, 4341, 4302,— Presented 
to the President, 4679.—Approved M No. 199], 5523. 
H. R..15633—Granting a on to Axel O. Carl 
$ Mr. Helvering ; reference changed to 8 on Pensions, 248. 


H. R. 15661— Authorizing: the Secretary of the Interior to lease to the 
occupants thereof — — unpatented lands on Which oll or 


gas been vered: 
Mr. Church; debated, 934, 935; 
II. R. .15666—For- the relief of John A. Ryan. 
Donohoe with amendment (II. 


reported 
2982. Peba ted, amended, and. passed a 
Referred to Senate Committee-on:Claims, 3551. 


H- 9 the relief ot William- W. Fineren 
Sparkman; reported with amendment (ir. Rept. 1293), 1917. 


the county of St. Louis to construct a bridge 
e St. uis River between Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
er; "debated, 1772, 2192, 3190, 4548. 


H. R. 157 b ce e rovide. for. the. appointment. of an additional judge: 
| judicial E Ed the United Sta Ms 
Siagdenz reported back (H. Rept. 1374), 3153. 


R.15799— To provide for Reais homesteads; and for other 
oss. 


débated, 1808-1812 [Appendix 520, 526].— 
|: House; 1812.—Referred'to Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 1842. Sa Md back (S. Rept. 949), 
2839.—Debated, 3702, 3986,.5344, 5 
II. R. 9 provide for the. E tici aan maintenance of min- 
ng-experiment: and mine stations for making: investi- 
d and: disseminating» information among ei nre in 
mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral tries, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. Foster; debated, 2814, 2818 8 272, 278; MS. 355, 
393, 496, 540, 749].—Amendeéd and passed House, 2815.— 
Referred. to Senate Committee on: 2 nd. Mining, 2936.— 
Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1052), 4911.—Debated, 
nmended, and ssed Senate, 4950.—Senate insists on its 
amendments: and ‘asks: for a conference, 4951.—Conference ap« 
pointed in Senate, 4951. —Honuse- concurs: in Senate amend- 


AN 1350), 
». 2532.— 


H. 
f 


ments: 3182 Ae oer 540 ];—Examtined and signed, 5147, 
— cers. to the President, 5417. — Approved [Public, 
iu , 


II. R. 18902 —-To amend, revise, and codify: the: laws relating to the 
public printing and binding and the distribution: of Govern- 
ment publication 

Mr Barnhart: debated, 56-62.—Amended and passed House, 
62.—Referred to Senate Committee on Printing, 81.—Renorted 
with! amendments’ (S. Rept. 904), 1487. — Debü ted, 4902. 


HER; 15934— For the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron. 
Mre Smith of Minnesota; re with — (H. Rept. 
1384), 3482. ^ AEDEM and passed House, 3535.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on Claims, 3551. 


H. R. 10029 To authorize: the Secretary. having jurisdiction of the 
same to set aside certain public lands to cused: as national 
mo peii by fraternal or benevolent organizations, and for 
other pur; 

Med Taker; epa reported with: amendment (S. Rept. 953), 2940.— 
bated, 5344, 5357, 5362. 


55 amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
— of dams e a W S N June 
906. as — act appro 
| Mr. Adamson; — with th amendment (S. Rept. 840), 338.— 
| Debated, 4959. ^^ 


EI. 1 the limit of cost of the United States post- 
sa AY at: Grand Junction, Colo. 
Mr: . Taylor of lorado; debated, 929, 980. 


H.R.16098—Revising-and amending the statutes: relative to. trade- 
marks, : 
Mr, Palmer; reported back (H. Rept: 1313), 2202. 


HOUSE 


BILLS. 16136-17842 


H. R. 16136—To authorize exploration for —.— disposition of coal, 
phosphate, oll, gas, potassium, or sodiu 
Mr. Ferris; reported with amendments es bibs, 947), 2839,— 
Debated, amended, and passed Senate 5150.— House 
disagrees to Senate NE and asks for a conference, 
5440. in House, 5440, 


H. R. CENE the relief of James F. Gorman 
Mr. Vollmer peus with amendment (H. Rept. 1294), 1917.— 
Debated, : 352 


H. R. 16223—For the relief of Warren V. 
Mr. Gillett; reported back (H. Rept 12880. 3763. 


H. R. 16298—-To incorporate the Mother's mr 
Mr. Suite reported back (S. Rept. 1040), 4680. 


tion. 


€ 
mo RN 4485.—Examined and 


the President, 4801.—Ap- 
proved (Private. E 200], 0029. 


H. R. 16392— To better regulate the serving of licensed officers in the 
at pens marine of the United States and to promote safety 
at sea. 

Hardy; reported back (S. Rept. 1 5 251.—Passed Senate, 
doo 4955.—Examined and ed, 5178.—Presented to 
the President, 5201 7  Apprae (Public No. 261], 5523. 


H. R. vie pes conduct investigations and ments for ameliorat- 
g the damage wrought to the fisher by predaceous fishes 
oa a uatic animals. 
Mr. Hinds ; debated, amended, and passed House, 2981.—Referred 
to Senate Committee on Fisheries, 2994. 


H. R. 16478—To provide capital for agricultural develo t, to create 
a standard form of investment based upon farm mor ages, 
to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furn 
market for United States bonds, to provide a method of D 
ing postal savin 7 5 to the promotion of the public wel- 
fare, and for other purposes 

Mr. Bulkley; debated [Appendix, 294]. 


H. R. 16510—To provide for recognizing the services of certain officers 

of the Navy, and Public Health Service for their serv- 
ices in connection with the construction of the Panama Canal, 
to extend to certain of such officers the thanks of Congress, 


and for other — arme 

Mr. Adamson ; repo: —.— amendments (S. Rept. — , 2302.— 
Amended and nate, — Senate insists on its 
amendments and —— for a conference, 4965.—Conference 


po eir in Senate, 4965.—House 
ment with an amendment, 5224.—Senate concurs in 
— to Senate — 5140.—Examined and signed, 
5459.— Presen ted te the President, 5459.—A pproved 
Table. No. 316], 55: 


H.R.16542—For the control and regulation of the waters of Niagara 
River, and for other pu 
x o ied; minority views tH H. Rept. 990, pt. 2) presented, 3739, 


H.R.10594—For the relief of Eva G. E: = Daisy E. Jackson, sole 
Mr Dupré; reported back (H. Rept 1887), 3482. —Passed H 
x. re — ouse, 
3535. 35. Referred to — Committee on Claims, 3551, 3 


H. R. ig agg e ergo a pension to Mrs. Noble C. Burkhart. 
Mr. 5 re terence changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. 16637—-To provide divisions of mental h 
tion in the United States Public Heal 


ne 9 rural sanita- 


. Adamson; reported back (H. 3 re ra — pa 
amended, and passed House, 2801-28 oe ppen 249].— 
Referred to Senate Committee on Public ea aor National 


QE 2936.—Reported back (S. Rept, 1049), 4911 


H.R.10640—To authorize the construction of a NA across the 
Niagara River, in the town of Lewiston, in the county of 
N ra and State of New York. 
Mr. Gittins; debated, * 2032. 2033.—Laid on the table 
(see bili S. 6121), 2033. 


H. R. 16642—-Authorizing the 8 
section 33 of the public buil 
site at Vineland, N. J. 
Mr. Baker; reported back — Rept. 200); 
4962.—Examined and sign 8325 227.— Presented to the 
President, 5459. — Approved aes No. 304), 5523, 


H. R. 16650—For the relief of Thomas P. 
Mr. French ; NIME FUR eoe tim. 
Amended and passed House, 3528. 
mittee on Claims, 3551. 


H. R. 3 pon i the development of water power and the 

use of pe in relation thereto, and for other purposes. 

em ii s; 3 with amendments (8. Rept. ). 1321, 
0.—Debated, 3378, 3379. 


H. R. P quet the relief of Samson Davis. 
Mr. Bulkley; reported n adversely (S. Rept. 976) and in- 
definitely postponed, 354 


* 16738—To provide for the 5 of certain moneys to school 


cts in Oklahoma. 
Mr. Ferris; debated and [mec House, 941, 942.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on Lands, 10i3.—Reported with 
23025 assed Senate, 5341.—Ex- 
5521.—Presented to the President, 
5521.—Approved Public, No. 317], 5523. 


A require owners and lessees of amusement parks to 
rnish drinking water ad atrons free of cost, ete. 

Mr Howard; debated, amended, and Bb pr House, 1360.—Re- 

ferred to Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 1382. 


f the Treasury to disregard 
et of March 4, 1913, as to 


1327.—Passed Senate, 


Rept. 1296), 1917.— 
eferred to Senate Com- 


H. R. neg ees the rellef of Amato Castellano, Libero Baranello, and 


ele Baranello. 
Mr. Mamae; 


H. Rept. 1382), 3482.— 
Amend 


ferred to Senate Com- 

And ned, 9288, Dad] Presented Uo 

-—Hixamined —Presen 0 
President, 5521.— Approved tbrivate, No. 259), 5523. 

H. R. 16829—To. provide for — the site for the United States 


Mr Thacher: febated tk in po 449. 


ie pic zi — 


mittee on 
ate, 5351 
the 


H. R. 16850—To remove the charge of desertion against Charles A, 


er. 
Mr. Fitzgerald; reported back (H. Rept. 1437), 4445. 
H.R.16875—To promote i safety of em ag ani eg and passengers on 
raílroads e in interstate or commerce. 
Mr. Stevens 0 ane Hampshire; reported with amendment (H. 
Rept. 1249), 631, 1064. 


Mn UE etel the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, United States 


Mr. Nan; reported back (H. t. Ina 2982.— Passed 
RN 3532.— Passed Senate, 3587 Examined and signed, 
3692, 3699. Presented to the President, 3837. — Approved 
Private, No. 180], 4164 
H. R. 17901 — granting an increase of pension to Albert Kneller. 
Mr. ; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 199. 
H. R. 17097—To fix the salary of the auditor o e the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and for othe 3 w dic 
Mr. Johnson of Kentucky ; reported back ( BRE, 3548. 


H. R. 17110—To reimburse Danley for — lost by him while 
light kee: ou at East oula Ri 3510 Tight pA 3 


reported back (8. hae S 
Senate, 4988. Ex and 
to the "President, 5201.—A pp: [Private, No. 201], 5523. 
H. R. 17122—For the relief of John Burrows. 
Mr. reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1348), 
2082. Amended and passed House, 3532. Referred to Sen. 
ate Committee on Claims, 3551.—Reported back (S. it. 
ere uae Senate, 4083.—Examined and A. 41 
ted to the President, 4341.—Approved [Private 
No. 195], 5522. 
H. R. 17168—To authorize the North Alabama Traction Co., its suc- 
cessors and s, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
across the germen d gae at or near ar Decatur, Al 2 " 346 
amen na — 
Referred to, bur Committee on mmerce, » oia. —Reported 
), 1284.—Passed Senate, 3701 mined 
cH s cR 2289 7. 2874.— Presented to the President, 3958.— 
Approved I Public, No. 258], 5522. 


PPM ue pay the — of m ERA Towing & Lightering 


Co. for 
Mr. Coady ; mena back ( 1 pt. 1852), 2 —Passed Hoo. 

3532.— Kee mmittee on Claims, 3551.—He- 
2351 —Examined 


— to Senate 
ported back, 5146 ae Senate, and 
signed, 5357, 5491.—Presented to the President, 5521.—Ap- 
proved Private, No. 260], 5523. 
to W. F. P. 


H. R. 17261—Granting an increase of 
Mr. Walker; reference changed Committee on ner 1532. 


H.R.17330—To authorize ur sale e ONT of an island in the 
Coosa in the 8 


tate of Ala 
debated, EAT vend passed House, 2793- 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


517 78. Presented 


2795.—Referred to 
2936.—Reference changed to Committee on Public Lands, 2991. 
H. R. 17343—For the relief of Charles L. Pritchard. 
Mr. Hay ; us House, —.— Dean T erred fo Renate Committee on 
Senate, 5351. Examined and sig ed. 5857, 5191.- Presented 
to the President, 5521.—A pprov Private, No. 2611, 5523. 
H. R. e eee an additional land district in the State of Cali- 
fornia embra lands contained in the county of Imperial, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. Kettner; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1251), 782. 
H.R.17424— For the relief of Hunton Mus. 
Mr. Bartlett; reported back (S. Rept. 861), 1010.—Passed Sen- 
ate, 4492. Examined and s sign 4030, 4682.—Presented to 
the President, 4801.—Approved [Private, No. 202], 5523, 


H. R. 17464— For the relief of Fred Graff. 
Mr. Talcott of New York; reported back — d 107! Lg s c 
Passed n 5353. kxamined and $1.— 
sented to the President, 5521. —Approved Private No. 2 262], 


H. R. HET 5 an increase of pension to Peter a Swensen. 
Minnesota; reference changed to Committee on 
a go 379. 
H. R. 17762—To amend an act approved Feb. 20, 1908, entitled “An act 
to authorize the oe ag pee Transfer Railway Co. to construct 
a bridge across the S „Louis River between the States of Wis- 
consin and Minneso' ta 
Mr. Lenroot; debated, 1772, 2791, 3796, 4549. 
H. R. 17765—To regulate details of majors in the Ordnance Department, 
Mr. Sherle gir House, 17 . to Senate Commit- 


tee on tary Affairs, 1842 a ayy back (S. Rept. 923), 
2302.—De! — P sad ssed Senate, 4404.—Examined an 
signed, 4164, — to the President, 4341.—Ap- 


proved Tube“ No 7251], 5522. 


H. R. 17780 — Providing for the use of certain portions or spaces of 
ground within the national forests for recreation purposes, f 
Mr. Hawley; debated, 1787. 
H.R.17842—For the relief of George Richar 
Mr. Candler of 1 wo DCN back (B: Rept. 1262), 
1153.—Passed House, 26.— te espe rg 


on Public — e Y ‘back. (8. Mes 1036) ; 
D Sena Examined — Sh 4801.— 
resented to t President, 4801 ee as (private No. 


236], | 5523. 
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17851-18851 


HOUSE 


BILLS. 


H.R.17851—For erecting a suitable memorial to Nathan Hale. 
Mr. Lonergan; debated [Appendix, 816]. 
H.R.17869—Providing for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the southern district of the State of Georgia. 


Mr. Webb; debated, amended, and passed House 15.—Re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 81.—Reported 
with amendment (8. Rept. 908), 1487.—Debated, amended, and 

Senate, 3718. nate amendments debated in House; 
louse disagrees to Senate amendments and asks for a confer- 
ence, 4524—4538.— Senate insists on its amendments and agrees 
to a conference, 4559.—Conference appointed, 4538, 4559.— 
Conference report made and agreed to in Senate, 4681, 4682.— 
Motion to recede from its amendment No. 1 debated and agreed 
to in Senate, 4681, 4682, 4837, 4838, 4841—-4843.— Conference 
report (No. 1457) made in House, 4981.—Conference report 
agreed to in House, 49081.—Examined and signed, 5056, 5059.— 
284, 8825 to the President, 5178.— Approved [Public, No. 


I. R. 17893 — To amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by limit- 
ing the hours of service of employees thereon," approved Mar. 


4, 1907. 

Mr. Steyens of New Hampshire; reported back (S. Rept. 1072), 
4681, 4895, 5354, 5355. 

H.R.17894— To amend an act entitled "An act to promote the safety 

ot employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their 
locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto,” approved Feb. 17, 1911. 

Mr. Gocke; debated and passed House, 933.—Referred to Senate 

* Committee on Interstate Commerce, 1013.—Reported with 
amendment (S. Rept. 1068), 5355.—Debated, amended, and 
passed Senate, 5355, 5356.—House concurs in Senate amend- 
ment, 5514.—Examined and signed, 5505, 5521.— Presented to 
the President, 5521.—Approved [Public, No, 318], 5523, 


H. R. 17907—Granting the consent of Congress to the Interstate Bridge 
& eprom ne yee Muscatine, Iowa, to build a bridge across 
he Mississ ver. 

Mr. Vollmer; debated, 471, 472, 3798.—Passed House, 3798.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on Commerce, 3874.—Reported 
back (S. Rept. 1004); passed Senate, 3985.—Examin and 
signed, 4164, 4260.—Presented to the President, 4341.—Ap- 
proved [Publie, No. 259], 5522. 

H. R. 17964— For the relief of Austin G. Tainter. 

Mr. Stephens of California; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 
1370), 3153. 

H.R.17971—For securing the uniform grading of grain, preventing 
3 A erred ete in grain, and regulating trafic 
therein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Moss of Indiana; debated, 949-960 fAppendix. 269, 553].— 
Amended and passed House, 959, 960.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, EA Us pe ha with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1014), 4083.—Debated, 5348. 

H.R.17982— To make Nyando, N. Y. a port through which merchan- 
dise may be Imported for transportation without appraise- 


ment. 
. Merritt; reported back (H. Rept. 1269), 1323,.— Passed 
MUS. 3802, 4803. Referred to Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, 3874.—Reported back (S. Rept. 1012); passed Senate, 
4083.—Examined and signed, 4211, 4260.—Presented to the 
President, 4341.—Approved [Public, No. 252], 5522. 
H. R. e 476, 477, 440 of the Revised Statutes 
of the Un es. 
Mr. Oldfield; reported back (S. Rept. 940), 2302.—Passed Sen- 
ate, : 
.18038— To carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
aas case ot fo Landram, administrator of William J. Landram, 


deceased. 

Mr. 5 reported back (H. Rept. 1297), 1917.—Debated, 3528, 

3529. 

H. R. 18086— To transfer certain counties in the several judicial dis- 
tricts in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. Caraway; reported back (H. Rept. 1346), 2982. Deba ted 
and pa House, 3820, 3821.—Referred to Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, 3874.—Reported with amendment (S. Rept. 
1051), 4911,—Amended and passed Senate, 5350.—House con- 
curs in Senate amendments, 5490.—EFxamined and signed 
5505, 5521.—Presented to the President, 5521.—Approved 
[Publie, No. 319], 5523. 


H.R.18166— To correct the military record of A. J. Henry. 
Mr. Young of North Dakota; debated, 3521, 3522. 
H.R.18172— To increase the limit of cost of the United States post- 
office building at Seymour, Ind. 

Mr. Dixon; debated and passed House, 931.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 1013.—Reported 
back (S. Rept. 980), 3622.— Passed Senate, 4084.—Examined 
and signed, 4242, 4260.— Presented to the President, 4341.— 
Approved [Public, No. 253], 5522. 


H.R.18173— To reinstate Frederick J. Birkett as third lieutenant in 
the United States Itevenue-Cutter Service. 
Mr. Anthony; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1226), 291. 


H.R.18174— To transfer Capt. John Calvin Leonard from the retired 
to the active list of the United States — 5 
Mr. Bathrick; reported back (H. Rept. 1322), 2365. 


H. R. 18197—For the relief of Arthur W. Fowler. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 
1355), 2982.—Amended and passed House, 3533.—Referred to 

Senate Committee on Claims, 3551. 


H.R.18281—Granting the consent of Congress to Norfolk-Berkley 
Bridge Corporation, of Virginia, to construct a bridge across 
the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth River in Virginia. 

Mr. Holland; laid on the table (see bill S. 6227), 455, 450. 


H. R. 18310—To acquire a site for a public building at Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Lonergan; reported back (II. Rept. 1875), 3445.— Debated 
[Appendix, 532]. 
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H. R. 18323—Granting a pension to William Henry Gray. 
Mr. Kettner; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 18383— To provide better sanitary conditions in composing rooms 
within the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Ten Eyck; reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1289), 
1734.—Amended and passed House, 3805.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 3875. 


H. R. 3 rove for the erection of a public building at Long 
0 ^al. 


Mr. Bell of California; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 
1417), 4077. 
H. R. 18459— To declare the purpose of the people of the United States 
as to the future political status of the people of the Philip- 
ine Islands, and to provide a more aufonomous government 
or those islands. 
Mr. Jones; reported with amendments (S, Rept. 942), 2839.— 
Debated, 5342, 5343. 
H. R. 18474— For the relief of William J. Blake. 
3 ds; reporten with amendment (H. Rept. 1295), 1917.— 
Debated, 3527, 3528. 
H. R. 18487—Granting a pension to Marie Johnson. 
Mr. Miller; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 248. 


H. R. 18505—To acquire by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise addi- 
tional land for the Federal building at Manchester, N. H., and 
to construct an addition thereon. 

Mr. Reed; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1415), 4077. 


H. R. 18550—-Empowering and directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey by quitclaim deed certain lands in the city of Akron, 
State of Ohio. 

Mr. Bathrick; debated, amended, and passed House, 1788.—Re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Public Lands, 1842.— Reported 
back (8. Rent 989), 3927.— Passed Senate, 5345.—Examined 
and signed, 5357, 91.— Presented to the President, 5521.— 
Approved [Private, No. 263], 5523. 

H. R. 18572—-Granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of Líncoln- 
on, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust of Bolivar. 

Mr. Webb; ouse, 3522.—Referred to Senate Committeo 
on the Library, 3552, 


H.R.18645—Authorizing certain improvements on the Federal post 


office at Carlisle, Pa. 
Mr. Rupley; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1371), 3153.— 
Debated, amended, and passed House, 3811, 5192.—Referred 
to Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 5140. 
H. R. 18654— Providing for the appointment of secretaries in the Dip- 
lomatie Service and Spo ntments in the Consular Service. 
„ Virginia ; laid on the table (see bill S. 5614), 1777, 


H. R. 18666—To authorize the United States, 9 
DE to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation 
0 organized under the laws of the United States or of a 
State thereof or of the District of Columbia to purchase, con- 
struct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Alexander; debated. [Appendix, 112, 122, 291.) 


H. R. 18685—To repeal penalties on foreign-built vessels owned by 


Americans, 

Mr. Alexander; reported back (H. Rept, 1299), 1917.— Debated 
and Lesen House, 2967—2972.— Referred to Senate Committee 
on ance, 2994.— Reported with amendment (S. Rept. 1023), 
4392,—Debated, amended, and passed Senate, 5348, 5349.— 
House concurs in Senate amendment, 5524.—Examined and 
signed, 5505, 5521.— Presented to the President, 5521.—4Ap- 
proved [Publie, No. 320], 5523. 

H. R. 18686—To provide for provisional certificates of registry of 
vessels abroad, and for other purpose: 

Mr, Alexander; reported back (H. Rept. 1303), 1917.—Debated, 
amended, and passed House, 2962-2967.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on Commerce, 2994.—Reported back (S. Rept. 
1005), 3984.—Passed Senate, 5346.—Examined and signed 
5357, 5491.—Presented to the President, 5521. Approved 
[Public, No. 321], 5523. 

H. R. 18695—Granting a pension to Duval Johnson. 

Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas; reference changed to Committee on 
Pensions, 77. 

H. R. 18745—In relation to the location of a navigable channel of the 
Calumet River in Illinois, 

Mr. Mann; reported back (II. Rept. 1268), 1322.—Debated and 
assed House, 2424, 2425.—Referred to Senate Committee on 
ommerce, 2446.— Reported back (S. Rept. 900), 2991.—De- 

bated and Senate, 4187, 4188,—Examined and sizned, 
4341, 4392.—Presented to the President, 4679.—A pproved 
[Public, No. 260], 5522. 

H. R. 18147— To reserve certain lands and to incorporate the same and 
make them a part of the Pike National Forest. 

Mr. Keating; poten with amendment (H. Rept. 1244), 485.— 
Debated, 3797.—4 mended and passed House. 54063. — Passed 
Senate, 5351.—Examined and signed, 5505, 5515.— Presented 
to the President, 5521.—Approved [Public, No. 222], 5523. 

H. R. 187560—For the relief of Mollie H. Pumphrey. 

Mr. Smith of Maryland; pe back adversely (H. Rept. 

1358) and !aid on table, 2982. 


through a ship- 


passed House, 2792, 2793.— n 
blic Buildings and Grounds, 2036.—Reported back (S. Rept. 
977); passed Senate, 3548.—Examin and signed, 3692, 
3696.—Presented to the President, 3837.—Approved [ Public; 
No. 249], 4164. 
H. R. 18804—Granting a 
Mr. Thompson of 
Pensions, 430, 
H.R.18851— To prohibit the sale or gift of intoxicating liquors to 
minors within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
r. Sabath; debated and passed House, 046-048 [Appendix, 
68].—Referred to Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 1159. 


nsion to John L. Barr. 
klahoma ; reference changed to Committee on 


HOUSE 


BILLS. 18876-19451 


H. R. 9 provide for the construction of two revenue eu 
W reported back (H. Rept. 1214), 162. er ated, 
j 1 
H. R. 18884— For the relief of Daniel Jorden, 
Mr, Porter; rted with — s 1833), 2536.— 
ended and passed House, 353 rred Senate Com- 
mittee on ‘Military Affairs, 3552. 
H. R. 19015—To provide for the establishment of a national employ- 
ment bureau in the Department of Labor, 
Mr. MacDonald; reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1429), 4242. 
H. R. 19061—For the relief of N — under the reclama- 
tion projects of the United 
Mt TAE: of Colorado; M ad with amendment (H, Rept. 
LEE py dar Debated, amended, and passed House, 3810.— 
a baak Senate Committee on Public Lands, 8874. 
pm s s * 1026), 2528. 4 Debatea ar and or 
cM n the President, S821 Approved [i {pa c, No. 
3211. 5524. 
I. R. n a pension to Howard E. 
ois einig bott ri MANADA reference TM fo Committee on 


H. Ra 18016-—To pases d an act entitled “An act to c wan i and 
d the laws relating to the judiciary,” approv Mar S, 3, 1911. 

Mr. Beall of Texas; debated, amended, and passed House. ^ 
283.—Referred to Senate Co A on the Judiciary, 295.— 
Reported back (8. mis Mat 435.—Debated, amended, 
an assed de 542-1 d coneurs in Herata 


amendmen 137.—Examined and 
sented to the Pre President, 2364. eke. OO ie No. 241.4107. 4164, 
H. R. Wen the consent of Congress to the Cleveland Yacht 
b Co. to construct a bridge across the west arm Rocky 


5 Ohlo. 
Mr. pallies: report as back (H. 1201), 8 
House, 2430.—Referred to Senate Tomate on Comm —— 


5 Pr to the 
President, 5521.—Approved rl No. 882), 5524. 

H. R. 19090 — To reimburse the officers and enlisted men of the Revenue. 
Cutter Service and Public Health Marice $ for losses sustained 
in the wreck of the severe cutter 

Mr, Small; reported back (H. Rept, 1388), 3182. 
H. R. 19097—Granting a further extension of time to entexmen in 
which to e final prot under the desert-land | 
Mr. Beldomridge ; 8287 Y with r (II. Rept, 1464), 
4888.— Debated, 54 [Appendix, > 

H. R. 19116—To grant certain lands to pg city of Grand Junction, 
Colo., for the rotacion of its water supply. 

Mr. deg of D poer qe (H. Rept. 
1308), 2102. —De E House, 3810— 
c 


s Lands, 3874.— 
o eren ok Rept E ae i TA ag 
xamined an o the 
5056. eu rene: Nó: 2851, 5 is 882 
H, R. 12300 — Palatio to desert-land entries. 
Mr. Seldomridge; debated [Appendix, 694]. 
H. R. 12057 Granting an increase of pension to Frederick Brinegar. 
r. Cox; reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 77. 
R. 19825- For the relief of Joseph A. Jennings. 
zu 1 cra LAS Maryland: toported with amendment (H. Rept. 


H. R. AMET Teu 8 issued to certain Indians 


in the State o ves eg 

Mr. La Follette; RE ort back gr Rept, 1246) C76 — er 
House, 3525, ,— Passed 3920.—Examined and 
signed, 82, 40219 —Presented, to he President, 41064.—Ap- 


proved [Private, No. 192], 5522. 
H. R. A for the en dob. of a suitable memorial to John 


Mr. Lonergan; debated, 4329, 4350 [Appendix, 534]. 
H. R. 19399— For the relief of Frank H. Walker and Frank E. Smith 
& part of whose real property was taken and is now occu ied 
by the United States for the foundation of the west w 
e Government Print: Office, in the city of [DU err eg 
and the remainder not taken dama, by reason of the con- 
struction and operation of said prin office 
Mr. Austin; reported back for Dur og o Court of Claims (H. 


Rept. 1351) see H. Res, 720), 2982, 8533. 
H. R, 12a Making appro to Min for the ex n of 


District of Columbia e 
year ar OE 30, "1916, 
Mr. Pa 


1498, 1503-1513, 
30-1108. Amended. Ca DUM VALE te, real? ig Tis 
see to Senate ppm oro gt and asks for a he Pe 2163— 

2166.—Senate insists on its amendments and a; s to a con- 
ference, 2212.— Conference appointed, 2166, 2212.— Conference 
report (8. Doc 954) made in Senate, 4393, 7304. .— Conference 
report (No. 1 — made in House, 4655.— Conference report 
agreed to in Senate; Senate further insists on its amendments 
and asks for a further conference, fe» QM eames 
report debated in House; House furth sagrees to Senate 
amendments and asks for a further conference, 4655-4670.— 
pocong conference appointed, 4483, 4670, a 
489 — i DOE No. 1461) 2 22 and a to [3 House, 4848 

9.—Motion to concur in Senate amendment No. 1 with a 
MOL debated and a: to in House, 4848—4865 [Ap- 
pues ].—Second conference report made and agreed to 
— m er concurs in the amendment of the House 
to! Senate apanaman No. 1, 4895—4897.—Examined 


n z 


and 
signed, 5050, 5059.— Presented to the President, 5178.—4Ap- 
proved [Publie, No, 268], 5523, 


H. — an additional judge in the district of New 


"Scully ; Committee on the Judic —Reported back 
ere Rent! 1412). 060. Debate, 884. GATS, 5477 
H. R. 19424—-To extend the bw for the completion of the municipal 


bridge at St. Louis, 
S Igoe; Co: ttee on Interstate and Fo reign Commerce, 12.— 
Reported b back ve “Rept. 12175. 102. Passed Ho! 945.— 
to Senate Committee on Commerce, ag qm — Reported 
peek Fy Rept. LN W M bat amended, pamos 
Examined and signed, S319. 344i. malo amendmanta, 2198 
s e 
dent, prep ant t raria EUN No, 245], 4164. 
H. R. 19425—To extend the time for the construction of a dam across 


River, Ill. 
ce McKenzie; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H.R.19426—To create an additional judicial district in 8 to 
be known as the southern judi district, and to define the 
boundaries of the eastern and western judicial districts of 
Oklahoma, and to provide for holding court in the city of 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Mr. Murray; Committee on the Judiciary, 12. 


H. R. 19427— Providing for an Rat i ne hong, for a Government exhibit 
at the International Dry Fa m ess. 
Mr. Mondell; Committee on Agriculture, 


H. R. 19428—To authorize the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern Railway 
Co. to W — a puasa across the Ohio River a short dis- 


tance above the MM. of the Little Scloto River, between 


Sciote Coun hio, and Greenup County, Ky., at or near 
Sclotoville, Ohio. 

Mr. Fields; Committee on Interstate and Forel Commerce, 
12 —Reported with amendment H. ue. I , 248.—Laid 


on the table (see bil! S, 6687), , 459, 2 
H. R. pugno for a site and_ public e for post-office 
ral purposes at Bosto 


Mr, e Committee on Public Vahdings and Grounds, 12. 
H. R. 19430—Appropriating mono? for the oad ais of Merrimack 
River from its mouth t» Lowell, Mas 
Mr. Rogers; Committee on Rivers and Harbors; 12. 
H. R. sae MP de for the improvement of the Delaware River at 
amden, 
Mr, Browning ; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 12. 
H. R. onse eg ms h. for a survey and estimate of cost of removi 
d sland, located in the channel in the Hudson River a 


Mop x 
Mr. Ten yd: Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 12. 
H. R. oe To. provas for a survey and sarunata! Lok cost of a 
annel in -€— Ser C hey between the et 
My Hudson and the dam at Tro; 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Rivers and ae 12. 


H. R. en sh ^u improvement of the Narrows of Lake Champlain, 


. Y. an 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 12. 


H. R. e Noe the erection of a public andina at Bepulpe. Okla. 
Mr. Murray; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 12. 

H.R.19436—For the purchase of a site ani the erection thereon of & 
public building at Kansas City, 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 12. 

H. R. V EE the 8 of the Treasury to sell not ex- 
ceeding $2 eth 000 of the Panama Canal bonds in aries to 
maintein af ail (imos & surplus of at least $100,000,000 in the 
general fund " the Treasury. 

Mr. Levy ; Committee on Ways and Means, 12. 
H. R. 19488—To repeal the act entitled "An act to 885 41 internal 
revenue, and for other purposes,” re roved Oot 4. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Ways an eans, 1 
H. R. 19439— To improve the military defenses of the Then States. 
Mr. Vare; Committee on Military Affairs, 12. 
H. R. 19440—To improve the nayal defenses ie the United States. 
Mr, Vare; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1 
H. R. 19441— Providing for an appropriation of $1,500,000 to be ex- 
ended for the manufacture of torpedoes at the torpedo sta- 
on, Newport, R. I. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy; Committee on Naval Affairs, 12. 
H.R.19442—Improving Providence River and Harbor, R. I. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy ; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 12. 


H. R. 19448—To amend an act 3 “An act to increase the pensions 
of widows, oor children, etc., of deceased soldiers and sail- 
ors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various 
Indian wars, ys and to grant a pension to certain widows 
of the deceased soldiers and sallors of the late Civil War," 

c cere April 19, 1908. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 


H.R.19444—Granting a pension to Richard P. Watkins. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12, 


H. R. e a pension to Jacob RET dee 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Pensions, 12. 


H. R. M EAR a pension to Frank Behan, 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Pensions, 12. 


H. R. 19447—Granting a pension to Annie Kennedy. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12, 


H. R. . a pension to Commodore P. Ellis, 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12.— Reference 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 77. 


H.R.19449—Granting an increase of pension to as G. Balls. 


Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12, 
H. R. 19450— Gran an increase of pension to gotus Edwards. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1 


H. R. 19451— Gran an increase of pension to John PORE 
Mr, Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12, 
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H. R. 19452—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet E. Carpenter, 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19453—Granting an increase of pension to Valentine V. Adamson. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19454—Granting an increase of pension to B. F. Farley. 
. Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H.R.19455—Granting an increase of pension to Marion White. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19456—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew S. Loux. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H.R.19457— For the relief of James Bookhamer. 
Mr. Bailey: Committee on Claims, 12.—Heported back (H. Rept. 
1453), 4802. 
H. R. 19458—Granting an increase of pension to Harvey D. C. Skinner. 
Mr. Browning; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19459—Granting an increase of pension to William K. Ridgate, 
Mr. Browning; Committee on Pensions, 12, 
H.R.19460—Granting a pension to Clare Dodge Ficlding. 
Mr. Browning; Committee on Pensions, 12. 
H.R.19461—Granting a pension to Mettie Baymore. 
Mr. Browning; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19462—Granting an increase of pension to Charles C. Moulton. 
Mr. Burke of South Dakota; Committee on Pensions, 12.—Refer- 
ence changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1678. 
H. R. 19463—Granting an increase of pension to Cyrus D. Christy. 
Mr, Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19464—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas C. Morris. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12. 
H. R. 19465—Granting a pension to Ellis Ames. 
Mr. Copley; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19466—Granting a pension to Maggie Boos. 
Mr. Copley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19407—Granting an increase of pension to Leah Myers. 
Mr. Dale; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19408—Granting a pension to Adolf Hartman, 
` Mr. Dale; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19469—For the relief of Edward J. STOPY. 
Mr. Eagan; Committee on Military Affairs, 13. 
H. R. 19470—Granting a pension to Thomas McGregor. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19471—Granting an increase of pension to Maria E. White. 
Mr. Foster ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19472—Granting an increase of pension to Nancy M. Gray. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19473—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Taylor. 
- Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19474— Granting a peasion to Robert McConnell. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19475—Granting a pension to Jacob Kuntz. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13.—Reference 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 8 
H. R. 19476—Granting a pension to Catherina Schmadel. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19477—Granting an increase of orga to Thomas Brassie. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19478— To remove the charge of desertion from the record of 
Armstrong Hunter. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Military Affairs, 13. 
H.R.19479—Granting a pension to Ruth E. Hering. 
Mr. Goulden; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19480—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet L. Ferris. 
Mr. Hawley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, E 
H. R. 19481—Granting an increase of PRA to Emory G. Cannell, 
Mr. Igoe; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19482—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Stiermann. 
Mr. Igoe; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19483—Granting a pension to Mary A. Brown. 
Mr. Kahn; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19484—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet N. Weeden. 
Mr. Kennedy of Rhode Island ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19485—Granting a pension to Alzada Boulton. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19486—Granting an increase of pension to Edwin H. Rose. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19487—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph E. Crow. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19488—Granting an increase of pension to John M. McDaniel. 
Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19489—Granting an increase of pension to Squire L. Gage. 
Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19490—Granting an increase of pension to Hawley J. Smith, 
Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19491—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Barkey. 
Mr. Langham ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19492—Granting an increase of pension to Reuben Axe. 
Mr. Langham ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 194983—Granting an increase of pension to Colbert Ratliff. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13, 
H.R.19494—Granting a pension to Isabell Williams, 
2 Mr. Lieb; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19495— Granting an increase of pension to John J. Foster. 
Mr. Lieb; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19496—Granting an increase of pension to Walter C. Montgomery. 
Mr. Lieb; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19497— To amend the military record of George W. Laland. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Milita Affairs, 13.—Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1220), 199.— Passed House, 3525.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 3552. 
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H.R.19498—Granting a pension to Henry E. Rubendall. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19499—Granting an increase of sion to Elizabeth H. Brayton. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Pensions, 13.—Reference changed 
to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 291. 
H. R. 19500— Granting an increase of sion to Harriet C. Keyes. 
Mr. McGillicuddy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. T 
H. R. 19501—Granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel E. Peare. 
XR us McGillicuddy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
R. 19502—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Lucia Walker. 
Š Mr. McGillicuddy ; Committee Pay Invalid Pensions, 13. 
. R. 19503—Granting an increase of pension to David A. French. 
Mr. McGillicuddy ; Committee U^ Pensions, 13. E 
H. R. 19504—Granting an increase of pension to Hugh Kerr. 
Mr. McGillicuddy ; Committee Eo Tavalia Pensions: 13. 
H. R. 19505—Granting an increase of pension to Carrie A. Neal. 
Mr. McGillicuddy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19506—Granting an increase of pension to Winfield S. Starbird. 
Mr. MecGillicuddy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19507—Granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Dowling. 
Mr. McGillicuddy ; Committee on invalla Pensions, 13. M 
H.R.19508—Granting an increase of pension to Margarethe Kammer- 


ling. 
Mr. Mondell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19509—Granting an increase of pension to Luther M. Blackman. 
Mr. Moon: Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19510—For the relief of the heirs of William McCreigh: 
Mr. Oldfleld; Committee on War Claims, 13. = 
H. R. 19511—Granting a pension to Martha York. 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. . a pepeign to James Lawson. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19513—Granting a pension to Joseph C. White. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19514—Granting a pension to Nancy McClellan. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19515—Granting an increase of pension to Martha Gibson. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19516—Granting an increase of pension to Luther C. Hitchcock, 
r. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19517— Granting an increase of pension to T. J. Stoner. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid. Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19518—Granting an increase of pension to Benjamin E. Hoy. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19519—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Smith. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
II. R. 19520—Granting an increase of pension to William A. Reames. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19521—Granting an increase of pension to William M. Bass. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19522—Granting an increase of pension to Rachael W. Carney. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 


H.R.19523—Granting an increase of pension to Joshua T. Watson. 


Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19524—Granting an increase of pension to John G. Meltabarger. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 


H.R.19525—Granting a pension to Annie F. Baurer. 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 248. 
19526—Granting a pension to Quincy F. Buttry. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19527—Granting a sion to Frank C. Miller. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19528—Granting a pension to Charles E. Baker. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19529—Granting a pension to William M. Smart. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
19530—Granting a pension to Sarah McQueen. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
19531—Granting an increase of pension to Hiram II. Persell, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19532—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Potter. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19533—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. Carrier. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19534—Granting a pension to Henry O. Weckle. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19535—Granting a pension to Leon E. Andrews. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19536— Granting a pension to Ann E. Swift. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19537—Granting an increase of pension to Peter Delamotte. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19538—Granting a pension to Mary E. Fuller. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19539—Granting a pension to Fredericka Pence. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19540—Granting an increase of pension to Albert C. Pattee. 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H. R. 19541—Granting an increase of pension to Edmund F. Burson. 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 13. 
H.R.19542—For the relief of the heirs of Alexander M. Robertson. 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on War Claims, 14. 


H. R. 19543—Granting a pension to George W. Oblisk, 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on Pensions, 14. 


H. R. 19544—Granting a pension to Frank L. Mao. T 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on Pensions, 14. 


13.— Reference 
H. R. 


H. R. 
H. R. 
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II. R. 19545—Granting- perg and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. Sherwood, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions ms Rept. 
1205), as substitute for certain bills referred to that com- 
mittee, 41.—Amended and passed House, 246, 247.—Referred 
to Senate Committee on Pensions, 266.—Reported with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 855), 963.—Amended and passed Senate, 
2859, 2860—House grees to Senate amendments and 
asks for a conference, 2081.— Senate insists on its amendments 
and agrees to a conference, 2994.— Conference appointed, 


amined and signed, 3982, 4021.—Presented to the President, 
4164.—Approved [Private, No. 193], 5522. 

II. R. 19546—Making appropriation for improving the Sacramento and 
Feather Rivers. Cal., continuing improvement, and for mainte- 
nance, including improvement above Sacramento to Red Bluff. 

Mr. Raker; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 41. 

H.R.19547— To provide for the manner of paying the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Johnson of Kentucky; Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 41.—Reported with amendment (II. Rept. 1210), 77.— 
Debated, 121, 122. 

H. R. 19548—To prohibit individuals, partnerships, or corporations in 
the United States from selling arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives of any kind for exportation during the exist- 
ence of war except upon proof that said arms, ammunition, 
artillery, and explosives are not to be used in sald war 
against a country with which the United States is at peace. 

Mr. Lobeck; Committee on the Judiciary, 41. 

H.R.19549—To amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the year vno iwr 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes," approved July 1, 1 z 

Mr. Johnson of Kcntucky ; Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 41.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1209), TT. 

II. R. 19550—To provide for an examination and survey of the Balti- 
more Harbor and approaches thereto. 

Mr. Linthicum; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 41. 

H.R.19551— To provide the manner of paying the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Volumbla and to raise revenues therefor, and for other 


urposes, 
ME Prouty ; Committee on the District of Columbia, 41. 

H. R. 19552—Providing for annual assessments of real estate in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Johnson of Kentucky ; Committee on the District of Colum- 

bia, 41.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1208), 77.—Debated and 

ssed House, 1371.—Referred to Senate Committee on the 
istrict of Columbia, 1382. 

H. R. 19553—To amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the year paia June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1902. 

Mr. Johnson of Kentucky ; Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, 41.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1207), TT. 

H. R. 19554—To fix Christmas Day a legal holiday for rural letter car- 
riers of the United States. 

Mr. Park; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 41. 

H. R.19555— To promote the public service and the national defense, 
and making an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. Hulings; Committee on Military Affairs, 41. 

H. R. 9 rovide for the erection of a public building at Alex- 
andria, La. 

Mr. Aswell; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 41. 

H.R.19557— To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved Feb. 4, 1887. 

Mr. Cullop; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 41. 

H. R. 19558—Granting a pension to Arland R. Davis. 

Mr. Adair; Committee on Pensions, 41. 
H.R.19559—Granting a pension to Eliza J. Thompson. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4l. 

II. R. 19560—Granting an increase of pronos to John W. Marbaugh. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Pensions, 41. 

H. R. 19561—Granting an increase of pension to Lewis G. Haiston. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 41. 

H. R. 19562—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel MeMillian. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 

H. R. 19563—Granting an increase of pension to John Flight. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19564—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac Goe. 
Mr. Adair; Committee cn Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19565—Granting an increase of pension to Elijah Broughman, 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19560—Granting an increase of pension to Henry T. Denius. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


II. R. 19567—Granting an increase of pension to John Buettner. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19568—Granting an increase of pension to Rebecca Phipps, 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


II. R. 19569— Granting a pension to Nancy Lee. 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H.R.19570—Granting a pension to Bertrand Cook. 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Pensions, 42. 


H.R.19571—Granting an increase of pension to Horatio Eeton. 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19572—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Corbin. 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19573—Granting an increase of pension to James Meranda, 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
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H. R. 19574—Granting an increase of 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19575—Granting an increase of pension to Daniel Jones. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19576—Granting an increase of pension to Violet P. Winslow. 
Mr. Aswell; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19577—Granting a pension to Mitchell Phillips. 
Mr. Austin; Committee on Pensions, 42, 
H. R. 19578—Granting a pension to Mary Walls. 
Mr. Bruckner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19579—Granting a pension to Annie B. Schubert. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Pensions, 42 
H. R. 19580—Granting an increase of pension to John P. Murphy. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19581—Granting an increase of pension to William P. Blackburn. 
Mr. Cline; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19582—Granting a pension to Nettie Weidenbein. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19583—Granting a pension to Melissa L. Gomersall. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19584—Granting an increase of pension to James Lockaby. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19585—Granting an increase of pension to Francis J. Curtis, 


nsion to John I. Israel, 


Mr. French; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19586—Granting an increase of yeuson to James J. Henry. 
Mr. French; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19587—Granting a bred to James E. Watson. 
Mr. Gillett; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19588—Granting an increase of pension to Harry J. Symonds. 
Mr. Gillett; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19589—Granting a pension to Sarah Isabelle Lowe. 
Mr. Goeke; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19590—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah Sellers Langley. 
Mr. Goeke; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19591—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac W. Anderson. 
Mr. Goeke; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19592—Granting an increase of pension to Charles H. Hitchens, 
Mr. Goeke; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19593—Granting a sion to David Graeff. 
Mr. Griest; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19594—Granting an increase of pension to Henry S. Resh.. 
Mr. Griest; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 43. 
H.R.19595—Granting an increase of pension to Nicholas Wolf. 
Mr. Griest; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19596—Granting a pension to Frank E. Cook. 
Mr. Hulings; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42.— Reference 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 19597—Granting an increase of pension to William Dougherty. 
Mr. Hulings; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19598—Granting a pension to George Knagzs. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19599—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Gross. 
Mr. Kreider; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19600—Granting an increase of pension to Calvin P. Elkins. 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42, 
H.R.19601—Granting an increase of pension to William Kenhedy. 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
II. R. 19602—Granting an increase of pension to Amanda Krueger. 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19603—Granting an increase of pension to Bella E. Swartzlander, 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19604—Granting a pension to Mrs. Friederike Bauersfield. 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19605—Granting a pennon to Laura McIver. 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Fensions, 42. 
H. R. 19606—For the relief of Adolphus Witten Beecher. 
Mr. McAndrews ; Committee on Military Affairs, 42. 
. R. 19607— Granting an increase of pension to Almon W. Bennett, 
Mr. McLaughlin; Committee on invalid Pensions, 42. 
H.R.19608—Granting an honorable discharge to William Devlin. 
Mr. Morin; Committee on Military Affairs, 42. 
H.R.19609—Granting an increase of pension to Arthur C. Null, 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 42, 
H. R. 19610—Granting a pension to Sarah T. Welsh. 
H 


m 


Mr. Peters; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


. R. 19611—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Creckett. 
Mr. Peters; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19612—Granting an increase of pension to James Messer. 
Mr. Peters; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 19613—Granting an increase of pension to Charles O. McClain. 
Mr. Rainey; Committee on Pensions, 42. = 


H. R. 19614— Granting an increase of pension to B. L. Green. 
Mr. Rainey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


.19615—Granting an increase of pension to Katharine D. Treibler, 
Mr. Rupley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


.19616—Granting an increase of pension to John Hodges. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Pensions, 42. 


H. R. 5 an increase of pension to Alie MeGloughlin. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


. 19618— For the relief of Daniel Adams. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Military Affairs, 42. 


. 19619—Granting a pension to W. L. Norwood. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


. 19620—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph C. Brewer. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
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I. R. 19021. Granting an increase of Ly to Mollie Crosswhite, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 
II. R. 19622—-Granting an increase of castor, to John K. Miller. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
II. R. 19623—Granting a pension to Leslie N. Neigenfind, 
Mr. Shreve; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19624— Granting a pension to Oscar C. Guessaz. 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
H. R. 19825. Granting a pension to George L. Porter. 
Mr, Slayden ; Committee on Pensions, 42. 
II. R. 19626—Granting a Lacy to Eugene Goldin 
Mr. Smith of ate d; Committee on Pensions, 
II. R. 19627—Grantin, vi cec to Amelia S. 
Mr. Smith of yland; Committee on Pe 
H. R. 19628—Granting an increase of pension to Geo 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
I. R. 19629—Granting an increase of pension to Solomon Goff. 
à Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
H. R. pru IR A a pension to John M. Judd. 
0 


42. 


ons, 42. 
McDonald, 


Mr. Thomas; mimittee on Pensions, 42. 
II. R. 19631—Granting an increase of pension to C. M. Brown. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 


H.R.19632— To remove the of desertion from the military 
record of James Westbrook, sr. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Military Affairs, 42. 
H. R. 19633—To pon the charge of desertion from the military 
record of J. Dukes. 
Mr. Thomas ; Trev on Military Affairs, 42. 
H.H.19624—For the relief of Sanford Kirkpatrick. 
* Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Claims, 42. 
H.R.19635—Granting an increase of pension to Barbara Krause, 
Mr. Woodruff; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42. 
II. R. 19636—Granting an increase of ion to Thomas Powell. 
Mr. Woodruff; Committee -— — 42.—Reference changed 
fo Committee on Invalid Pensio 136. 
II. R. vM RS an increase of Pension to Theresa H. Thayer. 
Wosdtuit "Committee on Invalid Pensions, 42, 
H. R. 10635 Grantin an increase of pension to Stewart Gorton. 
Woodruff ruff ; Committee on Thvalid Pensions, 43. 
H. R. 19630. Granting a pension to Mrs. Edwin D. Alger. 
Woodruff; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 43. 
II. R. 1 an increase of jon to Ann Herrendeen. 
Mr. Woodruff ; S Committee. on Walid Pensions, 43, 
II. N. 19641—To remove the charge of desertion from the service rec- 
ord of John Winton and grant him an honorable discharge. 
Mr. Woodruff; Committee on an Military Affairs, 43. 
II. R. 19642—To extend eye aAA m time of —.— 
letters patent and registration in the Pat 
Mr. Oldfield; Committee on — 5. . 
II. R. 19643—To — for an examination and survey of the Patapseo 
River, 
Mr. Linthicum ; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 77. 
H. R. 19644—To regulate motions in the Army of ei United States. 
Mr. McKellar ; Committee on Military ‘Affairs, 
II. R. 19645—Authorizing a survey of n ee fe ce a 
Mr. Morgan of — ¢ eo deis on Rivers and Harbors, 77. 
H. R. x Cd eer an Increase of ne to M Broughman, 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
7—Granting an increase of pension to edi T. Jones. 
Ett er. . Ashbrook ; S Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
II. R. ee an increase of pension to Alfred G. Watson. 
Mr. Austin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
II. R. 19649—Granting a pension to ee, J. DEN 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 7 
H. R. 8 an increase of pension to Levi Chute. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H. R. 8 an increase of — to James P. Tindle. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H. R. Ur ecg an increase of pension to Mahala Burns. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H.R.19653—Granting an increase of sion to Bridget McGarry. 
Mr. Buchanan of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H. R. 19054— For the relief of Mrs. C. H. Williams. 
Mr. Burgess; Committee on War Claims, 78. 
H. R. 19655—For the relief of Mrs. C. H. Williams. 
Mr. Burgess; Committee om War Claims, 18. 
H.R.19656—Granting an increase of pension to ———— F. Harris, 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H. R. . increase of Lee to Wallace Thompson. 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on or ee Pensions, 78. 
H. R. M aes an increase of pension to Leon Brown. 
Mr. Carter; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78.—Reference 
changed to 558 on 5 248. 


II. R. ME a lie Truesdell. 
Mr. Cline; Committee on 2 Pensions, 78. 


H. R. M gra ete an increase of pension to Lizzie H. Bentley. 
Mr. Cooper; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


H.R.19661—Granting a pension to John Schafer. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


II. n. ii Pa an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Richard- 


5 for 


Mr Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 

H. R. 19663—Granting an increase of on to Charles Hooten. 
Mr, Cox ; Committee on Invalid sions, 78. 

II. R. 19664—Granting an increase of to Edward T. Keithley, 
Mr. Cox ; Committee on Invalid ons, 78. 
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, H. R. 19095- Granting 


H. R. 19698 Grantin 


HOUSE BILLS. 


if 
II. R. 19665—Gran an increase of sion t . Lam A 
Mr. Cox; — Ari on invalid Pensions: ff. “seat soos 
H. R. came the relief of Abraham Hawkins. 

Mr. Cox; Committee on Military Affairs, 78. 
H. R. 19907 For the relief — ettet 

Mr. Cox; Committee on Military Aiaia 18. 
H. R. 19668—Granting a — to Mary J: M 

Mr. Cramton ; ‘Comittee on Invalid "pensions, 78. 

H. R. 19009. Granting a a pension to Goldie M. Nichols. 

Mr. Cramton; Committee on Pensions, 78. 

H. n. 19670—Granting an increase of pension to T Findley. 
HE soe Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 7 z 
5 —— ran ting an increase of pension to Fish, 

za Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Pensions, 78. * ". 
R. 3 g an increase of sion to James 
Doolittle ; — on E Invalid Pensions, 785 on 
H. R. 19673—-cranting a ion to Jean M. Chance. 
— Mr. Fess; Commi on Pensions, 78. 
19074. Granting a ion to Daniel Johnso: 
Mr. ; Commt on MAR 78. si 
H.R. 19075 —Granting a 
xn Mr. Foster; Committee Me on ge beate 78. 
3 a to John Paste 
x . Griest ; pind — Invalid Pensions, 78. 
R. 5 an increase of pension to William Tal 
= Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. m 
R. 19678— Granting an increase of pension to Samuel . 
Mr. Hill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. Ey Aeau 
H. R. 19679—For the relief of the heirs of Thomas J. Hill. 
Mr. Houston ; ttee on War Claims, 78. 
H. R. 19680—Grantin an uu mn eg pension to John L. Berry. 
Mr. Key of O on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H. R. 19681 Granting an mee of pension to Robert Carlyle, 


Mr. Key of O Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 78 
H. R. M DH a pension to Minnie Anderson. 
Mr. Lafferty; mmittee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


H. R. p cu ey Med. 
Mr. 


H. R. 19684— Grantin, 
Mr. Langley ; 
H. R. 19685—Granti 
Mr. Langley ; 
H. R. 8 
Mr. gley ; 
H. R. 555 
Mr. Lazaro; 


pension to Jane Davison. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
an en of A to e Roark. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 7 
an increase of pension to 3 R. Gillispie. 
ee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
increase of pension to Decatur Maynard. 
ttee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
an increase of pension to Richard S. Harrison. 
ommittee on Im d Pensions, 78. 


| m Feeney the charge of desertion from the record of 


osep! ouser, 
Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania; Committee on Military Affairs, 78. 


H. R. 19689—Granting a pension to Phoebe 
J Committee 


Bean. 
Mr. Lonergan ; on Inv: Pensions, 78. 


H. R. 19690—Granting a pension to Fannie Stewart. 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


H. E an increase of pension to Marcia Swift. 
. MeAndrews ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


H. R. 19992. Grants an increase of pension to James C. Burwell, 
McKenzie; Committee on Pensions, 78. 
H. n. 19909. Grantin a pension to Laura A. Graham. 
Mr. Morgan o 


Louisiana; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H. R. i gm eem ied a pension to Ma 
Mr. Morgan Com 


e Hall. 
Louisiana ; ttee on Invalid PME 78.— 
Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 1532. 
an increase of pension to Christian Schmalz, 
Mr. Morgan Louisiana; Committee on Pensions, 78. 


H. R. —€—— the relief of heirs or estate of Jean Marie Heriard, 


Mr. Morea ot 3 Committee on War Claims, 78. 


H. R. 19697—Grantin to — e M. Wilson. 
Mr. Moss of West at Virginia; d ttee om Invalid 2 78. 


an increase ae pension to Elizabeth Beo: 


. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 18. 
H. R. ecco an inerease of pension to Mary E. Allen. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78, 
H. R. 19700—Gran an increase of pension to Thomas W. Hill. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 
H.R. ag fags mer ry an increase of pension to John D. Lewis. 
Padgett; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


on to Ellen S. Glider. 
ttee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


ae t Martha J. Kelly. 


H. R. 19702: -Grantin 2 
0 


H. R. 19702. Granting an increase of 
. Quin; Committee on Pen 


H. R. 19904— Granting an increase of 3 to Rebecca Ramsey. 
Mr. Quin; Committee on Pensions, 78. 


H. R. 19705—Granting a pension to Mary J. Jones. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 78. 


H.R.19706—For the relief of Jennie Butler. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Claims, 78. 


H.R.19707—Granting an increase of pension to Michael Carro 
Mr. Stephens of California; Committee on Invalid Nb 78. 


H. R. 19708—Gran a pension to Charles 3 
Mr. — — on Pensions, 7 


H. e atone Dar n a pension to Robert H. 3 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Pensions, 78. 


H.R. tag ED emen. nF a pension to D. H. Darling. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
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i. R.19711—Granting an increase of pension to William Hunter. 
Mr. Switzer ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

H.R.19712—Grapting a pension to Alice V. Keeler. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

H. R. 19713—Granting a pension to Ida M. Warner. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

I. R. 1 an increase of pension to Jesse P. Earl. 

Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

H. R. 19715—Granting an Increase of pension to Hamilton Adams, 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

H. R. 19716—Granting a pension to Sarah A. Bennett. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

H. R. 19717—Granting an increase of pension to James Finley. 
Mr. Switzer ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 

H. R. 19718—Grantin; 
Mr. Switzer; 

H. R. 19719—Grantin 
Mr. Switzer; 

H. R. 19720—Grantin 
Mr. Switzer; 


a pension to Jennie Furrier. 
'ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
an increase of pension to Clinton Miller. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
an increase of pension to John Pierpont. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
Hi. R. 19721—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Rundy. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. 19722—Granting a pension to Mary R. Ramse anf 
Mr. Talbott of Maryland ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. . pension to Charles B. McConn 
Mr. Talbott of Maryland ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. 19724—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Boling. 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. 19725—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. Kell X; 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. 1 an increase of pension to William T. Snider, 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. 19727—Granting an increase of pension to James Harvey. 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma; Committee on Invalid 8 79. 
H. R. 19728— TO remove the cae of desertion from the military 
record of Joshua D. Ditt 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma ; Committee on Military Affairs, 79. 
H.R.19729—To remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of Robert Curren 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma; Committee on Military Affairs, 79. 
H. R. 19730—To remove 2s charge of desertion from the military 
record of John 8 
Mr. Thompson of Ok ahoma; Committee on Military Affairs, 79. 
H.R.19731—To remove the Charge of desertion from the military 
record of Seth A. Welch. 
Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma ; Committee on Military Affairs, 79. 
H. R. 6 a pension to Harper Brosius. 
Mr. Whitacre; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 
H. R. 19739- Granting an increase of pension to Frank Nesbaum, 
Mr. White; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79 


H. R. ME an increase of 1 to Alyañes P. Henery. 
White; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 7 


H. R. ee Mids ie an increase of pension to George W. Morrison. 
Mr. White; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 


H. R. 19786—Granting an increase of pension to 8 W. Flesher. 
Mr. White; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 


H. R. 19737—Granting an increase of pension to Isabelle Porter. 
Mr. White; Committee on Invalid Pensions, Ss 


H. R. 19738—Granting a pension to Sarah D. Mye 
Mr. Wickersham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 79. 


H. R. 19739—Providing for the labeling, marking, and tagging of all 
fabrics, leather and rubber goods, as hereinafter des gnated, 
and providing for the fumigation of same. 

Mr. TF eae aga Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. No ER amend section 857 of the Code of Laws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
M ies of Maryland; Committee on the District of Columbia, 


H.R.19741— To provide for the purchase of ground and erection of a 
ublic building thereon for an immigration station in or ad- 
pi cent to the city of Tacoma, Wash. 
Nr rms of Washington ; Committee on Public Buildings and 
roun 5 


H.R.19742—For the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a 
public building at Easton, 
Mr. Price; Committee on Public "Buildings and Grounds, 123. 


H.R.19743—Granting certain lands to school district No. 56, Klickitat 
County. Wash., and authorizing the issuance of patent there- 


Mr. 1 Follette; Committee on the Publie Lands, 123. 


H. R. 19744— To amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions 15 
certain enlisted men, soldiers. and officers who served in t 
Civil War and the War with Mexico," 5 May 11, 1012 
by amending section 4 thereof so as to include soldiers ‘in the 
Indian War. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 123. 


H. R. . for a site and public ae for post office and 
other Federal purposes at Seaford, 
Mr. Brockson ; Committee on Public buildings and Grounds, 123, 


H. R. 19746—To authorize aids to navigation and other works in the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Adamson; Committee on Interstate and Forei D Commerce, 
123.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 121 162.—De- 
bated, amended, and passed House, 2425-2429, e 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 2446, —Reported with — — 
ments (S. Rept. 965), 3084.—Debated and passed Senate, 
4089, 4955.—Examined and signed, 5068, 5178. une Presented to 


the President, 5200,—Approved Public, No. 209], 5523. 


H. R. 19747—To increase the e of those who have lost limbs or 
have been totally disabled in the same in the military or naval 
service of the United States. 

Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 6 a pension to Maria Routte. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19749—Granting an increase of pension to Martha Deny. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19750—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa M. Johnson, 
Mr. Bell of Georgia; Committee on Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19751— Grantin a ion to Elizabeth J. Craig. 
Mr. Brumbaugh; Committee on Invalid Bennions, 124. 

H. R. 19752—Granting am increase of pension to Charles H. De Moss. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. of errant a pension to David Forsythe. 

Mr. Carr; Committee on Pensions, 124. 
H.R.19754—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza C. Miller. 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Invalld Pensions, 124. 

II. R. 19755—Granting an increase of pension to Lucinda Beal. 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. n. 19156— Granting an increase of pension to William L. Marshall, 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19757—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Dashiell. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19758—Granting an increase of pension to William B. Sisk. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19759— Granting an increase of pension to George W. Smith. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19760— Granting an increase of pension to Elisha Thomas, 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19761—Granting a pension to Myra Shine 
Mr. Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19762—Granting an increase of pension to John Wilhelm. 
Mr. Esch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19763—Granting nn increase of peasion to octal Mountjoy. 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19764—For the relief of T. E. Gage. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Claims, 124. 

H. R. 19765—Granting a pension to William G. Webber. 
Mr. Gardner; Committee on Pensions, 124. 

H. R. E Soe te: a pension to Frank B. Broadie. 

Mr. Gardner; Committee on Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19767—Granting an increase of pension to William R. Ladd. 
Mr. Guernsey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19768—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. Goodwin, 
Mr. Guernsey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19769—Granting a pension to Sarah J. Ayers. 

Mr. Hamilton of Michigan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124, 

H. R. 19710—Granting a pension to Rose E. Wicoff. 

Mr. Hamilton of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 124.—Refer- 
ence changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 291. 
H. R. . an increase of pension to John D. McDearmon, 
Hamilton of Michigan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 3 an increase of pension to William Ray. 

Mr. Hamilton of Michigan; Committee on Invalid PUE 124. 

H. R. 19773—Granting a pension to Susan E. Euston. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 
H.R.19774—Granting a pension to William Lammerhirt. 
Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania; Committee on Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19775—Granting an increase of pension to William Pickerill. 
Mr. Kinkaid of Nebraska ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19776—Granting an increase of pension to Abner B. Johnson. 
Mr. Lloyd; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19777—Granting an increase of pension to William S. Stewart, 
Mr. Lloyd; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19778—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane Devlin. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19779—Granting an increase of pension to Anna R. Laing. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19780—Granting an increase of pension to Rachel Pope. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

II. R. 19781— For the relief of Anthony J. Coccaro. 
Mr. Mott; Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 19782—Granting a pension to James II. Johns. 

Mr. Murray: Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H.R.19783—Granting a pension to Jess Musgrave 

Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on "Pensions, 124. 


H. R. 19784— For the relief of the heirs of William August Ahrend, de- 
ce 


ased, 
Mr. Quin; Committee on War Claims, 124. 


H. R. 19785—-For the relief of the heirs of Tobias Clark, deceased. 
Mr. Quin; Committee on War Claims, 124. 


H.R.19786—For the relief of the heirs of James Franklin Ford, de- 


ceased. 
Mr. Quin; Committee on War Claims, 124. 


H. R. 8 an increase of pension to wir’ Jane Hilton, 
Mr, Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1 


H.R.19788—Granting an increase of leges to Martin V. Hunt, 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 


H. R. 19789.—Granting a pension to Nathan D. Gardner. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 


H. R. 107005 Granting a pension to Caroline M. Morris. 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 


H. R. 19791—Granting an increase of pension to George Hartsgrove. 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 
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Committee on Invalid P —2 


H. R. 19793— Granting an increase o on EE MIR. 
Mr. Scully ; Committee on Pen 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H.R.19794—Granting a pension to Daniel year 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 124. 
se iets nigh Sid the relief of Silas Overmire. 
Mr. Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Military Affairs, 124. 
II. R. 19796—Gran an increase of on to Allen x. Phelps. 


Mr. Smith of esota ; C on Invalid P. 124. 
H. R. 19797 —Granting an increase of to John w 

Mr. th of esota ; Co: on Invalid Pi 124. 
H. R. 19798—Granting a pension te to Elvira Russell. 

Mr. Tavenner ; S committee on. Invalid Eeron 124. 
II. R. 19799—Granting a pension to Ellen H. 

Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid m 124. 

A. Norris, 


H.R.19800—Granting an inerease of pension to Laura 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 


H.R.19801—Granting an increase of pension to E K. Hass. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1 


H. R. 19802—Granting an increase of pension to W. x Smith. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee rts Invalid Pensions, 1 


n. R. 19803—Granting an increase of c to James 8 Hunter. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

II. R. 19804—Granting a p Deom — 2 A medicas 
Mr. Ten Eyck; so Pensions, 124. 


H. R. 19805—Granting T 8 nee 3 to James H. Gallup. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; E Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 


H.R.19806—Granting an increase of pension to Emil B. Koenig or 


ng. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 

H. R. 19807 —ranting an increase of pension to — — McIntosh. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 12 


H. R. 19808—Granting an increase on to EN e ag 
Mr. White; Committee on 1 on maha Pensi 


H. R. 19809— Granting an increase of pension to ng serie Chapman, 
Mr. Williams; ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 124. 


H..R Jae an increase of — ta > Tu T. Dodge. 
. Williams; — on Invalid P. ons 125. 
Robert N. Jessop. 


H.R. 19511 Granting an increase o pesce, 
. Williams; Committee on 88 Pensions, 128. 


H. R. eee an increase o £ wo to W. Tilman. 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on om d Pensions, Sem 
H. W create the Red River commission and to define its 


duties. 

Mr. Aswell; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 137. 

oF R. T CHE an increase of n to Henry R. Buckmaster. 
; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 137. 
B R. 19810-—Grantng au increase of to J A. Ellis, 
Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 137. 

H. R. 19810- Granting a 9 to Charles E. Faux. 

Mr. on Pensions, 137. 


I. R. 1 æ pension to Nettie B. Shores. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid IOS 137. 


H. R. b ren a pension to Mahala Burn 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid —— 137. 


H. R. 19819—Grantin an increase of pension to John T. Warburton. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 137. 


H. R. 19820—For the relief of Guy C. Plerce. 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on War egg 137. 
H. R. LC e menm an increase of pension to mus etre 
Campbell; Committee on Invalid cee 
H. R. ee to Geo peti 
Mr. Esch; Commi on Invalid 37. 


H. R. 19823—Granting a pension to Daniel Mason. 
Mr. Hinebaugh Committee on — — Pensions, 137. 


H. R. 1 the relief of the heirs of Benjamin Burdett, deceased, 
Howard ; ttee on War — tt, 


H. R. . the relief of the heirs of William H. Clarke, de- 


ceased. 
Mr. Howard; Committee on War Claims, 137. 


H.R.19826—Granting a pension to Martha A. Kaiser. 
Mr. Linthicum ; Committee on Pensions, 137. 


H. R. — — an increase of pension to Fleming. 
Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Iran M Pensions, 137. 


H.R. ne For 2 relief of the Longini Mexican Hat Co., of San 
onio. 
Mr. Sla den; Committee on cM and I MNA 137.—Heference 
changed te Committee on Claims, 3445 


H. R. 19829— For the relief of J. G. Seupelt. 
Mr. Stephens of Texas; Committee on Indian Affairs, 137. 


s 19020. Maki ropriation for im the 
asi RE SPP entm eee aad 


improvemen 
—.— including improvement j Sacramento to Red Bluff. 
Mr. Raker; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 162. 


R.19831—Providing for the rehase of a site for a post-office 
s poing at — ——— N 


Mr. Pou; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 162. 
R. n for a site and publie building for t office and 
H other f urposes at (yards MC P 
Mr. Pou; cp on Public Bulldings and Grounds, 162. 
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H. Les ^de mr an increase of to Cornelia A. Shemo. 
Mr. Scully ; Committee on Penslons, 124. Reference ehanged to 


H. R. 19833— for a site and public building for t office 
at Norton, Kans, oe e 


other Fed purposes 
‘Mr. Connelly of Kansas; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 162. 


H. R. igi r fix Christmas. a] holiday fi 1 
riers of the United x N^ JOE HN IAE MONT 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on kg Post Office and Post Roads, 102, 


H. R. SC ig peregi an increase o nsion to Em W. Clifford, 
Mr. Adair; Committee on EA id Pensions, 163. 


H. R. 5 n increase of pension to John Hawkins. 
. Adair; Committee on In Pensions, 162. 


H. R. 19857- Granting a pension to Homer C. Dodd. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Pensions, 162. 


H. R. re gite ra pens of the Rapides Building & Loan Association, 
Alexandria, La. 


ae Aswell ; Committee on Claims, 162. 


H.R. 19830— Granti on to W. M. Balch. 
Mr. Austin ; ‘Commi on Pensions, 162. 


H. 3 a ene to Ma eee A 
Mr. — — on Pension 162. x 


H. R. il Ker the relief of the Permanent Savings & Loan Co., of 


Ohio. 
Mr. Bathriek; Committee on Claims, 162. 


H. R. pom onse ege i an increase of pension to Frank Tucke 
Mr. Browne Wisconsin; Committee om Invalid Pensions, 162. 


H. R. cy — Er to Thomas E. Hite. 
ommittee on Invalid | Pensions, 162. 


H. R. 828 correct the military record of William R. Cassel. 
Mr. Brumbaugh ; Committee on Military Affairs, 162. 


H. R. 19845—Granting e 
Mr. Bryan; Com ttee on Pensions, 162. 


H. R. 19846—G a pension to Bernard Christianso 
Mr. Burke of uth’ Dakota ; Committee on Pensions, 162. 


H. R. 19847—Granting an increase ‘of pension to Emma Evarts. 
Mr. Copley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 162, 


H. R. E a to Amanda Sullivan, 
Mr. Crisp; 


— valid Pensions, 162. 
H. R. 198740 Granting a on to Alma Bruce. 
Mr. D ee on Invalid 8 162. 
H. R. agen agg g a pension to — SET TS 
E naitte on Invalid ime aen 1 
H. R. 19551 renting a an increase of pension to Nancy A. Martin, 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 162. 


H. R. 19852—For the relief of the Sixth District Building and Loam 
Association, of New Orleans, 
Mr. Dupré; Committee on Galas 16 162. 


H.R.19853—For the relief of the Teutonia Loan & Building Co., of 
New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Dupré; Committee on Claims, 163. 
Hn EE the relief of the legal representatives of Lapene and 


Mr. Dupré; Committee on War Claims, 163. 
H. R. 19855—Granting a pension to Fred C. Sawin. 
on Pensions, 163. 


Mr. Fess; Co 
E, R-100 ance an an Non er n to Michael Devereaux. 


. Fess; Committee on In Pensions, 163. 


H. R. 19557. Granthus a pension to Charlotte Cole. 
Mr. . — on Invalid Pensions, 163. 


H. R. 8 an increase of n to Mary A. Gallowa 
Mr. Fess; Committee on se- of, Nang, Mar $ 


H.R.19859—Granting am increase of pen. to ad F. Stemble, 
Mr. Fess; — On. Pensions, 1 
H. R. m piel co am increase of 
; Committee on Invali —— 
H. 1 an increase of pension to Jacob Supinger. 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 
H. R. gtr gr a sion to Martin L. Burns. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee 163. 


ttee on Pensions, 
" 19863 —Granting a n Spr 
* Mr. Ferris; Commi on Invalid Pe 1 
H. R. 19864 Grantin an increase of iium) to Lorenzo B. Hines, 
Mr. Gardner Te on Invalid Pensions, 163. 


H. R. var dd the relief of Third Savings & Loan Co., of Piqua, 


MS Gocke: Committee on Claims, 163. 


EN 
Committee 


to Charles R. Hayward, 
on Im 163, 


Pensions, 


MEE n to rue H. Williams, 
xy Mr. Hinds; Committee — Invalid Pensions, 163. 


E Drag dii i a pension to Anderson M. Beck. 
ora Howard; 7 Cal mittee on Invalid Pensions, 163.—Reference 
to Committee on Pensions, 2162. 


R. E the relief of the heirs of Allen S. B. Pior, deceased, 
PR Mr. Howard; Committee on War Claims, 163. 2 


H.R.19870—For the relief of the German Savings, Building & Loan 
n, Me Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. Humphrey of Washington: Committee on Claims, 163. 


AN an increase of pension to Albenna B. Sanders, 
Kentucky; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 


.19872—Granting a pension to John F. Schmidt. 
HM Mr. Kiess of t unnkyivanta Committee on Pensions, 103. 


H. R. 6 increase of pension to a D. MeClung. 


Mr. Lee of Georgia; Committee on Pensions, 1 
H.R. E 
Mr. Lobeck 


an increase of pension to Albert Kneller, 
mmittee on Pensions, 163. 


HOUSE BILLS. 


H. R. Bo me pro an increase of sion to Franeis Sanderson. 
; Committee on Im Pensions, 163. 
an increase of pension to Sarah J. Newton. 
lMenddy; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 
H R. 19872. ran an increase of pension to Anna S. Fi 
E. Mekeniie s Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163 iu 
H. R. 19878- Granting an increase of pension to Mary L. Reading. 
Mr, McKenzie; Committee on a Pensions, 163 
H. R.19879—Granting an increase of pension to Mary T. Phillips, 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163 
H. R. 19880—Granting an increase of pension to Levi Head. 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on anui Cue on 168. 
II. R. 19881—Granting an increase of pension to Geo S. West. 
Mr. Morrison ; ‘Committee on "Invalid Pensions, "183. 


H. R. 19870. Gran 


H. R. D EETA RINE j pnmon to. John R. Seiler. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 
H. R. 19883—Granting an increase of pension to Bernard ^r. am 
Mr, O'Shaunessy; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 16 
II. R. 19884—Granting a pension to Harriett Adams. 
Mr. Platt; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 
H. R. 19885—Granting an increase oat erem to Ananias Cameron. 
Mr. Platt; Committee on In Pensions, 163. 
H. R. te i cor an increase of pension to erty O. George. 
Mr, Platt; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1 
II. R. 19887—Granting an increase of pension to 3 M. Hood. 
Mr. Pou; Committee on Pensions, 163. 
II. R. 19888—-Granting a pension to Hannah Good. 
Mr. Rogers; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 
H. R. 18 an increase of pension to Marinda Forrest. 
Russell; Committee on In a Fensions, 163. 
H. R. 55 an increase of pension to William H. McAllister. 
Mr. Russel! ; 5 on 8383 ae 
H. R. 19801. Granting an increase A1 5 Jasper N. Massey. 
. Russell; Committee on inva’ id aot — 163 
H. R. 19592. Grantimg a on to Sara H. Benedict. 
mit! — on Invalid Pensions, 103. 
II. R. n SD pension to ary A. Tilton. 
initi: — ted on 


Invalid Pensions; 163. 
H. R. 19894— or the relief of Nathan B. Wilber. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Military Affairs, 163. 
H. R. 19805—Granting an Increase of pension to Samuel J. Caldwell. 
Mr. Stephens of Nebraska; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 163. 


H.R.19896—Granting an increase of pension to Geo 8 B. Priestle 
Mr. Stephens et Nebraska; Committee on Inv Tas. 


II. R. morr matig a a pension to Franklin L. Babb. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on Pensions, 163. 
H. R. 19898—Granting an increase of +, weed nene to James H. enters 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
II. R. 19899— Granting an increase of crei to Samuel L.. mri 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Commi on Invalid Penstons, 163. 
II. R. 19900— For the relief of the Woodside Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, of Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Claims, 163. 
H. R. 19901—For the relief of the Junior Order Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, of Newark, N. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Claims, 163. 
H. R. 19902—For the relief of the Hilton Building & Loan Association, 


of Newark, 
Mr. Townsend ; Committee on Claims, 163. 


II. R. 19903—For the relief of the Twelfth Ward Building & Loan 


Association, of Newark, N. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Claims, 163. 


H. R. qug eim the relief of the Commonwealth Building & Loan 
ssociation, of Newark, N. J. 
MP Townsend; Committee on Claims, 163. 


H. R. 19905 —For the rellef of s p ipu District Building & Loan 
Association, of Newark, 
Mr. Townsend ; Committee o ists, 163. 


H.R.19906—Making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 


other pu nm 
Mr, Moon, m the D on Post Office and Post Roads 


(H. Ropt. 12 1219); Gi, 199 Debated, 36-319, 401-419. 650. 
735, 7 6-834. [Appendix E R 458, 
845. 847] eid and passed I 832-831- Reterred 


to. Senate Committee on Post Oilices vend Post R 
Reported with amendments (8. At 961), $230. de bated. 
4397-4412, 4447-4483, 5407, "ao .— Amended and pa 

Benate, 4483.— House Senate amendments and 


asks for a conference, 4971. 4612 .—Senate osea. on on E. | 


amendments and a to a conference, 
poen 4672, 46 
usé; House further disagrees to 
asks for a further conference, 5425. te further insists 
on its amendments and agrees to a pede ton odo 5172, 
5173, 5293, 5407.—Second conference T cer . 0425.— 
Second conference report (No. 1511) 1 ma etatene Me 
o in 
Res, 440), 0). 8524-5526. 


eed 


II. R. 10007 Ta incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, and for other | i n. 19943—Granting 


8. 
. MES arlin; Committee on the Judiciary, 199.—Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept, 1302). 2982, 


H.R.19908— To provide for an additional (d of money to 
LJ reg 1 the Pres of a publie bullding at C 
ene, Idaho, 


Mr, French; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 199. 


rt (No. 1513) made. in | 
nate amendments and 


5510-5514.— Statement made in House (see J. 


19875—19945 


* E 
H. R. Te NUM a eee for the legislative, executive, and 
udgic!, 3 22 of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
une E 1 AM. and te cher oe Bathe 
r. Johnson of 


— te 


ses. 

m the Committee on Appro- 
D ET m Rept, 12 1531), d Nee "199. —Debated, 178-198, p 
and ouse, 328, 
.—HR Molersed to se nt gie on A ropriations, 
883.—Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 
Deba! 4092-4121, 4166—4187.—Amended and passed Senate, 
4187.—House disagrees to Senate amendments and asks for 
a 33 4444, 4443.— Senate insists on its" 8 
and — to a — A — Conference appointed, 4445, 
4288 — Conference report (S. Doe. eel Pd aoe 

45 4586— Conference pe 
Senate further i ts on te 


Senate; agde s and asks 
for a further conference, (585 A81, 4691-4694.— Conference 

ort (No. 1446) made in House, 4786.—Conference report 
debated and to; House further disagrees to Senate 


amendments and agrees to a further Conference, 4786-4798.— 
Second conference appointed, 4. 4 ud conference 
to in Senate, 5243, owe — Second 
in House, 


report made and a 
i conference made and agreed to 
5419, 5420.— ed, 5331, 5417.— Presented to 
the President, 5482, — [Publie, No. 299], 5524. 
II. i MAR mo Increase the Navy. 
r, ie; Committee on Naval Affairs, 199. 
H. R. 19011. ce an increase of pension to preen Allen. 
. Adair; Committee en Inv: Pensions, 199. 
II. R. eee ee pension to America Bailey. 
Mr. Anthony; Rem ree on Invalid Pensions, 199. 
H. R. e mney MR D an increase of pension to Giles Swan. 
Mr. Anthony ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1 
H. R. MT nas a pension to James M. Smith. 
Committee on Pensions, 199. 
H. R. Bo aims a nsion to Malinda A. Brooks. 
Mr. Brumbaug ommittee on Pensions, 190. 
H. R. 19016-—Granting a pasion to. Jennie Armstron rong 
Mr. Brumba ommittee on Invalid 3n C CE 199.— Refer- 
ence . — to Committee on Pensions, 1 
H. R. o eem e an increase of pension to card Bond. 
ursbeagt; Committee on Pensions, 199, 
H. R. 19018- Granting 3 an increase of pension to Charles L. Dutoit. 
Mr. Brum Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199, 
H. R. n+ sgh em es eg a pension to Joseph Nelson. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 
H. R. 19920—Granting a pension to W. B. Showalter. 
Mr. Cantrill; Committee on 3 Pensions, 199. 
II. R. . an inevease of pension to John W. Ogden. 
Mr. Cantrill ; on Invalid Pensions, 199. 
H. R. 19922—Gra: an increase of pension to B. Franklin Harrod, 
Mr. Cantrill; Committee on Invalld Pensions, 199. 
H. R. 1 raat an inerease of pension to J. S. Blackwell. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H. R. 1404 “Granting. an inerease of to William Jenkins. 
Mr. C Committee on Invalid | eese 199. 


H. R. 19925— Granting a sion to Theodore E. Barnes. 
ullop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199, 
H. R. 1 8e a ion to Thomas F. Cole. 
Cullop ; — on Pensions, 199. 


H. R. ore emi fare an increase of . aes to Emiline R. Caldwell, 


Mr. Callop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 
H. R. e mE DU a pension to Eliza Bridges. 
Mr. Dixon; Commi mittee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 
IL R. 19920 Granting an increase of pension to Harry Wildey. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Pensions, 199. 


R. 2 an increase of amc to James Scroggins. 
* Mr. Dixon; Committee on Pensions, 199. en 


H.R.19931—Granting an inerease of trs to Eugene L. Sheftall. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1 


peni C entro an increase of * to 8 vester D. Adams. 


Dixon; Committee on Invalld Pensions, 199. 
H. R. 19933— Granting an increase of pension to David Reeder. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H.R.19924—Granting an increase of pension to Hudson Lamkin. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 

H. R. 19935—Granting an increase of pension to John M. Dixon. 
Mr. Dixon ; d on qr Pensions, 199, 

M aa to Tm Schmaltz, 


R. 8 an 
s we Pensions, 1 


Mr. Dixon; e rere on Inyal 


868.— | H. R. 19937—Granting an increase of 3 mnt s to Singleton Albert. 


Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


II. R. 19938—Granting an increase of ion to Mary McKee Smith. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid id Pensions, 1 199. 


H. R. 19939—Granting an increase of 3 to William L. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199, 


H. R. 1 eS TY an inerease of pension to Elizabeth A. Case, 
Fairchild ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H. R. 5 an increase of pension to Richard Dunmore, 
Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


. 19942—Granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Grant. 
Hn Mr. Fairchild ; committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


m penalo to Sarah E. Wirth. 
Mr. Foster; nd ttee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H. R. Spi eerta cono ag eharge of desertion from the record of 
er. 
Mr, Foster; Committee on Military Affairs, 199. 


H. R. 19945—Gran an increase of pension to Carl F. Jensen. 
Mr. Gardner; tensions on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


Webber. 
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19946-20031 


H. R. 19946—For the relief of Dennis Fren 
Mr. Gillett; Committee on Military 


H.R.19947—Granting a 8 to Hiley Underwood. 
Mr. Hull; Commit on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H. R. I tas ng an increase of pension to David Pra 
Mr. Johnson of Washington ; Committee on Invalid 8 199. 


H. R. 19949-—Granting an increase of pension to Frances J, Carr. 
Mr. Keating; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H. R. 9 an increase of pension to John Elsbu nee 
Mr. Kinkaid of Nebraska; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


I. R. 19951—Granting an increase of pension to John Richards. 
Mr. Langham ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H.R.19952—Granting a pension to Willie E, Terry. 


nY fairs, 199. 


Mr. Langley; Committee on Pensions, 199. 
H.R.19953—Granting an increase of pension to Cornelius Meek. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Pensions, 199. 


H. R. 19954—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew D. Seely. 
Mr. Lesher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 199. 


H.R.19955—For the relief of the West Baltimore Building Associa- 


on. 
Mr. Linthicum ; Committee on Claims, 199. 
H. R. 19956—Granting an increase of pension to Margaret Hoary. 
Mr, Lonergan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. 19957—Granting an increase of on to Stephen B. Garrigus. 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. 19958—Granting an increase of alien to Amanda Tichenor. 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. 19959—Granting a pension to Ellen Morris. 
Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200, 
H.R.19960—Granting an increase of pension to James — Thrasher. 
Mr. Prouty; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 8 a pension to Fred M. Austin. 
Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. 19962. Granting an increase of pension to William B. Jenness. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Invalid 55 200. 
H. R. e A Me, a pension to Mary E. 88 
Mr. Rucker; Committee on Invalid Bm 904 2 
H. R. 19964—Granting an increase of pension to John Canote, 
Mr. Rucker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
II. R. 19965—Granting an increase of eg to Erick Lawson, 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. 19966—Granting a pension to Charles E. Hilliard. 
Mr. Sells; Commit on Pensions, 200. 
I. R. 19967—Granting an increase of pension to Willlam S. Brown. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. et pad RN Heer een an increase of pension to Joseph W. Coleman, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2 
H. R. 2 an increase of pension to William A. Turner. 
. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
II. R. 3 an increase of pension to Preston C. Walker. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. EA on an increase of pension to Daniel H. Hampton, 
. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 200. 
H. R. 55 an increase of pension to Minor M. Webb. 
Mr. Smith of Idaho; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H.R.19973—For the relief of the legal representatives of Robert G. 


rozier. 
Mr. Smith of Texas; Committee on War Claims, 200. 
H.R.19974— To provide for the purchase of ground and erection of a 
public building thereon for an immigration station in or 
adjacent to the city of Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 8. 
H. R. . the 8 of a bridge across Little Red 
River. near Snell 
Mr. PF ae Sonn ties on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
H. R. dS xo amend an act entitled “An act relating to €: lability 
of common carriers by railroad to their employ in certain 
cases,” . Apr. 22, 1908, and amended * an act ap- 


proved A 1910. 
Mr. 3485 e; N. une on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. sare oe the erection of a public building at West Point, Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 
Mr. Montague; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 248. 
II. R. 19978— To provide for the construction of an 1 building 
at the Indian school, Bismarck, N. Dak., and making an appro- 
priation therefor. 
Mr. Young of North Dakota; Committee on Indian Affairs, 248. 
II. R. 19979—Appropriating $500,000 for the erection and equipment of 
a shell and projectile factory for the Navy Department at the 
M eei Navy Yard. 
Vare; Committee on Naval Affairs, 248. 
H. R. 19950. Granting a pension to Martha Derr n 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 248. 


H. R. pac riy the relief of the Iberia Building Association, 


n, La. 

Mr. Broussard; Committee on Claims, 248. 

II. R. 19982—For the relief of the estate of John A. Gilbert. 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee; Committee on War Claims, 249. 

H. R. 19983—Granting an increase of pension to William A. Walker, 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 

H. R. MEME erë increase of sion to »- C. Miller. 
Mr. C ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 

H. R. 19085—Granting an increase of vaa to Samuel W. Barr. 
Mr. Cooper; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 


II. R. 19986—Granting an increase of pension to Luther Detwiler, 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Pensions, 249. 


of New 
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H.R.19987—Granting an increase of pension to Henry H. Klock. ^ 7 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 19988 Granting an increase of sion to John Baker. 
E Mr. Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
1 an increase of sion to Henry L. Cushing. 
Gilmore ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2 249. : 
II. R. 19900- Grantin x. an increase of pension to Catherine A, O'Donnell, 
Mr. Gilmore; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. Mi RD remove the charge of desertion against Asa Bean. 
x . Gilmore; Committee on Military Affairs, 249. 
19902—Granting an increase of pension to Mar; t A. Hageman. 
CUN. Mr. Goeke; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. " 
* 19993 — Grantin an increase of pension to Henry H. Saylor. 
r. Hamlin ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 240. 7 
H. R. 19994—Granting a pension to Frank Smidt. 
Mr. Haugen; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 19900. Granting a pension to Mamie Bashaw. 
Mr. Helvering ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 19996—Granting a pension to John O. Lind. 
Mr. Helvering / Committee on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 19997—For the relief of the Western Loan & Building Co. 
Mr. Howell; Committee on Claims, 249. 
H. R. 19998—For the relief of Rudolph Ponevace. 
Mr. Kent; Committee on Claims, 24 249. 
H. R. 19999— Authorizing the reinstatement of X Pawar Rutledge 
Lowndes to the active list of the Matoe ‘orp: 
t Mr. Kent; Committee on Naval Affairs, 2 
H. R. 20000—To place Byt. Brig. Gen. er euh Strong u th 
retired use of the United States ph sea. 
5 e J. R. Knowland; Committee on Miary Affairs, 249. 
H. 8 an increase of sion to M. A. Bender. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Ihvalid Pensions 249. 
H. R. 20002. Granting an increase of sion to Clara F. Wiley. 
; r. McKenzle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20003—Granting an increase of pus to Laura R. Parmely. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
R. 20004— Gra nting an increase of pension to James Glover. 
Mr. Montague; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20006." Grantin e oem to Jerusha Battin. 
Mr. est Virginia; Committee on tinvalld Pensions, 
H. R. S an increase of pension to John P. Overton. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Mira 
H.R. pe heroes ing an increase of pension to Sarah A. Bry 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20008—Granting an increase of pension to John Murphy. 
Mr. Reilly of Connecticut ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249.— 
Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 2827. 
0009—Gran an increase of ion to Mary Older, 
Mr. Reilly iy of Wisconsin; Coi ttee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
W increase of pension to Esclaim Sanville. 
Mr. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 240. 
H. R. 20011—Grant a pension to John L. Beere, 
Mr. Roberts of Massachusetts; Committee on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20012—Granting an increase of a- 249. to Thomas F. Muldoon, 
Mr. Rogers; Committee on Pens 
H. R. . an increase of pension to William H. Seese. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20014—Granting an increase of penea i to Nathaniel L. Lawrence. 
Mr. Slemp; Committee on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20015—Granting a pension to James B, Russell. 
Mr. Slemp; Committee on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. a ig Paes a pension to Thomas Swallow. 
Mr. Slemp; Committee on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 9 a pension to Charles M. Walters. 
r. Slemp; Commi on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20018—Granting an increase of pension to William 8, Shupe. 
Mr. Slemp; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. ne an increase of pension to Edward Fitzhugh 
aniels. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20020—Gran & pension to Anna Bryson. 
Mr. Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 
H.R. is eee an increase of pension to Peter P. Swensen. 
Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Invalld Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20022—Granting an increase of pn to Catharine Bucher. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249, 
H. R. atone Canine an po py of pension to Joseph E. White, 
Mr. Smith of New York; ttee on Pensions, 249. Š 
H. R. 20024—Granting an cing of pension to Jacob Horner. 
Mr. Smith o ew York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249, 


H. R. 20025—G an increase of pension to Christian Humbert. 
Mr. Smith « d ew York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 249, 


H. R. 20026—For the relief of Vilhelm Torkildsen. 
Mr. Steenerson; Committee on Claims, 249. 


H. R. adc ee an increase of pension to Sarah A. Bennett. 
M ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 249, 


H. R. „ pension to Frank A. Kendall. 


249. 
249. 


H. R. 2 


Mr. Thacher; Committee on Pensions, 249. 
H. R. 20029—Gran an increase of pension to George C. Peterson. 
Mr. Thacher; Committee on Pensions, 249, 


H. R. sg rep Se aa A ponnien to Simon V. Fritcher. 
ttee on Invalid Pensions, 249. 


H. R. 20081 Providing for a site and public building for a post office 
Mr. Vinson ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 291. 


HOUSE 


BILIS. 20032-20106 


H.R.2 8 
a 
Mr. Vinson; omatus: on Publie Buildings and. Grounds, 291. 


H.R.20033— Governing the reclamation of desert-land entries by the 
planting of trees, etc., and for other Ju 
Mr. Hayes; Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 291. 
H.R.20034— To authorize the Secretary of the a ead remodel 


Mn fot a site and public building for a post office 


and rearrange a public building at St. Paul, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. Stevens of Minnesota; Committee on Public Bulldings and 
Grounds, 291. 
H.R.20035—For the relief of desert-land entrymen in Fresno and 
Kings Counties, Cal. 
Mr. Hayes; Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 291. 


H.R.20036—To extend temporarily the time of filing . tor 
letters patent and registration in the Patent 0 
Mr. Oldfield; Committee on Patents, 291.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1245), 616. 
H. R. 20037—Further to regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into 
the United States. 
: tt; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


H. R. 20038—To amend an act entitled “An hi to — the Internal 
revenue, and for other purposes," ed Oct. 22, 1914. 

. Moore; Committee on Ways and 3 

H: R. 20039—To amend section 18 of an act entitled *An act to in- 

erease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 


AL 


eans, 291. 


the enlar, nt, ext remodeling, or improvement of cer- 
tain - e 5 o authorize the erection and completion 
of authorize the pace of —— or rx 


proved 


lic buildings, and. for other purposes, 
— Pllc Betitings and 


Mr. Clark of Florida; Committee 
Grounds, 291. 
H. R. 20040—To provide for the care and treatment of persons afflicted 
with leprosy and to prevent the spread of leprosy in the 
United States, - 
Mr. Adamson; Committee on Interstate and Taste Commerce, 
391.— Reported back (H. 5 t. 1286) 8.— De 
5 House, 3814, 3815, 4215-4541. Re 
to Senate Committee on Public e Henin and National NOE 
tine, 4560. 
.20041—Granting an increase of sion to Charles Lanham. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 291. 
H. R. gi er ces an increase of n to Marcellus M. Justus. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 291. 
H. R. 20043— Granting an increase of oe to John Thompson. 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 291. 
H. R. 20044—Granting a pension to William C, Johnson, 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Pensions, 291. 
H. R. 20045—Granting an increase of pension to Lovina Markley, 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 291, 
H. R. 20046—Granting a pension to Samuel C. Braden. 
Mr. Austin; Co ttee on Pensions, 291. 
. R. 20047—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Tilton Seay. 
Mr. Byrns of — — : ; Co ttee on Pensions, 291. x 


nsion to Joseph Buckle, 


on 


H. 


H 
H. R. 20048— Granting an increase of 
Mr. Calder; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20049—Granting a vei to William H. Jones. 
Mr. Clancy ; Committee on Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20050—Grantin ng an increase of pension to William A. Meloan. 
Mr. Clark of Missouri; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
II. R. 20051—Granting an increase of pension te Winfield S. Hunter, 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
II. R. 20052—Granting a pension to Joseph Hunter. 
Mr. Dickinson ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292, 
II. R. 20053—Granting a pension to Lewis W. Carlisle. 
Mr. Doremus ; 8 on Invalid eee 292. 
H. R. 20054—Granting a pension to M. rt A 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid aca aE 292. 
H.R.20055—For the relief of heirs of Charles Morgan, sr., deceased. 
Mr. Dupré ; . on War Claims, 292. 
H. R. „ nsion to Catherine Sweeney. 
Mr. Eagan; Comi ttee on Pensions, 292. 
I. R. 20057—Granting an increase of pension to Luther S. Vananda. 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. N an increase of oes to Matthew H. MeCreight. 
r. Fess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 5 an increase of pension to J. S. Cochenour. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20000. Granting an increase of pension to Johanna G. Zschocke. 
Mr. Gill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20061—Granting a pension to William R. Prichard. 
Mr. Gocke; Committee on Pensions, 292. 


H. R. F a pension to Ida Koelle 


. Goulden; Committee on Invalid — 292. 
I. R. 20062. Grantia a pension to Julia A. Walker. 
Mr. Green of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 


H. R. 20064— Granting an increase of pension to Robert S. McDonald. 


Mr. Green of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 


20065—Granting an increase of pension to Alden O. 9 
Mr. Green of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 29: 


20066—Granting a sion to George Peck. 
Mr. Hamilton of New York; Commiftee on Invalid Pensions, 


292. 


H.R. 


H.R. 


II. R. 20067—Granti an increase of pension to Sarah A. Murphy. 


Mr. Hensley ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 


II. R. 20008 —Granting an increase of pension to Robert Denby. 
Mr. Hensley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 


H. R. 20069—Gran an increase of 8 to Charles W. Nelson. 
Mr. Hensley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20070 For the relief of Amanda McGhee. 
Mr. Hensley; Committee on War Claims, 292. 
H. 8 an increase of 88 M: John J. Driscoll. 
Mr. Igoe; Committee pun Pensions, 2 
H. R. 20072—Gran NEM increase of 5 80 ‘to Lewis. Bloom. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 8 a on to Francis M. Gustin. 
Mr. Mapes; C ttee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20074—Granting an increase of sion to aane S. Odell. 
Mr. Mapes; Committee on Inv Pensions, 29 
H.R.20075—For the relief of John M. Haner. 
Mr. Mapes; Co ttee on Military Affairs, 292. 
H. R. 20076—For the relief of Oscar N. Whitney. 
Mr. Mapes; Committee on Military Affairs, 292, 
H. B ER ot ee n increase of pension to N I. Fleming. 
est Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pens! ons, 


H. R. 20018— Granting a pension to Charles L. Robinson, 
Mr. Platt; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. F a — to William H. Green, 
ttee on Pensions, 292, 
H.R.20080— To remove the charge of desertion from the military 
reeord of James Hardin. 
Mr. Powers; Committee on Military Affairs, 292. 
H. R. 20081— To remove the charge of desertion nst Joseph Gaelbois, 
Mr. Reilly of Connecticut; Committee on litary rs, 292. 
H. R. 20082—Granting an increase vail Pensions to xm H. Wendt, 
Mr. Rubey; dapes necis on gi d Pension 
H. R. 9 o to 222 H. Davison. 
Mr. Rubey; Aem ont on n ensions, 292. 
H. R. 20084 — Granting an increase of pension to zia: 
Mr: Rubey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20085—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel N. Gibbs. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 8 an increase of pension to Warden J. Wilkins, 
. Sloan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H.  20087—Granting a pension to Lizzie C. Breen. 
Mr. Smith of Idaho; Committee on Pensions, 292. 
H.R.20088—Granting a pension to Frank McCabe. 
Mr. Stevens of New Hampshire; Committee on Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20089—Granting a pension to Albert W. Johnsen. 
Mr. Thomson of Illinois; Committee on Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20090—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet Smalley. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. a & pension to Susan Hopkins 
Woodruff ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 
H. R. 20092 Granting a pension to Mary E. Declute. 
Woodruff ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 292. 


H. R. 20098 Granting an increase-of pension to Alvin Howard. 
. Woods; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 292, 
H.R. 20004 Granting an increase of pension to ge A Warner. 
Woods; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. Benet gies — i the legislative See See of the 
Library of Congr 

Mr. Slayden ; Committee on the Library, 329.—Reported back 

(II. Rept. 1227), 379.—Debated, 3803, 3804. 

H. R. 20096—Providing for a site and public building for a post office 
at Thomson, Ga. 

Mr. Vinson ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 329. 

H. R. 20097—To extend the time for the completion of dams across the 
Savannah River AS: 785 29.1 ides os to Twin City Power Co. 
by an uer. aaah Feb. 29 amended by act approved 

une 
Mr. Vinson; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H. 6 the Secretary of War to make preliminary sur- 

vey of Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis. 
Mr. root; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 329. 


H. R. 20099— For the allotment of — to certain enrolled Yankton 
Indians, and for other purpo: 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 329. 


E. Kirk. 


Mr. Burke of South Dakota; 


H. R. 20100—To peona a commission to secure pans and ee for 
a memorial bridge to the omg of William Penn, and for the 
construction thereof, with the roaches thereto. 

Mr. Browning; Committee on the ibrary, 329. 
H. RE = te — 8 a site 3 — — A gg rah building at the village of 
* Thompsonville, town of Enfi 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 329. 
H. R. cem eu provide for a low rate of interest and long-time loans 
n aid of agriculture, and for other pur 
Mr. Caraway ; Committee on Banking an Currency, 329. 


H. R. 8 authorize the establishment of a life-saving station be- 
Cahoons Hollow and Nauset Stations on Cape Cod, 


Mx „Thacher; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 8 acquire a site for a public building at Sonthington, 
n 


'onn. 
Mr. Lonergan ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 329. 
H.R.20105— To provide for further construction and maintenance of 
Y and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and for 
Mr. ae aa Committee on the Territories, 329, 


H.R. na provide for a substitute list of storekeeper-gaugers in 
the Internal-Revenue Service, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Ways and Means, 329. 
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20107-20182 


HOUSE BILLS. 


H.R.20107— To amend sections 4421, 4422, 4423, 4424, and 4498 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, and section 12 of 
the act of May 28, 1908, relating to certificates of inspection 
of steam vessels. 

Mr. Alexander; Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, ME tmr crus back (II. Rept. 1284), 1678.—Passed 
House, 2980, 2981.—Referred to Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, 29094.— Reported back (S. Rept. 1006), 3984.— Passed 
Senate, 5346.—Examined and signed, 5357, 5491. Presented 
to the President, 5522.—Approved [Public, No. 333], 5524. 
H. R. 20108—Granting a pension to Oscar F. Lutz. 
Mr. Allen; Committee on Pensions, 329. 
H. R. 20109 —Granting an increase of pension to Christian Leser. 
Mr. Allen; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 329. 
H. R. 20110—Granting an increase of 7 to Louise Hartung. 
Mr. Allen; Committee on Invalld Penslons, 329. 
H. R. 20111 — granting an increase of pension to Katharina Sudbrock. 
Mr. Allen; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 329. 
H. R.20112—Granting an increase of pension to Robert Horner. 
W of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 20118—Granting a pension to Ellen Flood. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Pensions, 329. 
II. R. 20114— For the relief of the aay of Thomas J. McCarty. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Claims, 329. 
II. R. 20115—Granting an increase of pension to John A. Weaver. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 329. 
H. R. 20116—For the relief of J. E. and A. L. Pennock, 
Mr. Donohoe; Committee on Claims, 329. 
H.R.20117—Granting nn increase of pension to Nem Quinlan. 
Mr. Donovan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 329. 

H. R, 20118—Granting a pension to Friedericke Potter. 

Mr. Eagan; Committee on Pensions, 329.— Reference changed to 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. xi rais the relief of the Citizens Loan & Building Co., Lima, 


0. 
Mr. Goeke ; Committee on Claims, 329. 

H. R. 20120—Granting a pension to Albert G. Jenkins. 
Mr. Houston ; Committee on Pensions, 329. 


H.R.20121—Granting an increase of pension to Laura R. Warner, 
. of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H.R.20122—Granting an increase of pension to Elijah Adams. 
ME Ur a of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H.R.20123—Granting an increase of pension to Carrie A. Ashby. 
Mr. Keating; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H. R. 20124— For the relief of Francis E. ROUT 
i Spa od of Rhode Island; Committee on Military Affairs, 
330. 


H. R. 20125—Granting a pension to Thomas G. Cockings. 
Mr, Kettner; Committee on Pensions, 330, 
H. R. 20126— For the relief of Kate Chateau. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on oe Affairs, 330.— Reported 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1468), 5057. 
H.R.20127—Granting an increase of pension to D. D. Downs. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H. R. 20128—Granting a pension to Daisy E. Miller. 
Mr. Kreider; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H.R.20129— For the relief of the Yakima Savings & Loan Association, 
of North Ynkima, Wash. 
Mr. La Follette; Committee on Claims, 330, 
H. R. 20130—Granting an increase of pension to Hannah M. Cope. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330, 
II. R. 20131— For the relief of the estate of Michael J. Brown, deceased. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on War Claims, 330. 
H. R. 20132—Granting a pension to Ida Wingart. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H.R.20133—Granting an increase of pension to John R. Perrine. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H.R.20134—Granting an increase of pension to Alexander Buck. 
Mr, Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H.nR.20135—Granting an increase of pension to George S. Adams, 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 
H. R. 20136—Granting an increase of pension to David Burns. 
Mr. Reilly of Connecticut; Committee on Pensions, 330. 
H. R. 20187—For the relief of Warren Gilson. 
Mr. Rogers; Committee on Military Affairs, 330. 
.R.20138—Granting an increase of pension to John F. Ransom. 
. Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 


E 


.R.20139—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Speck, 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 


H 

H.R.20140—Granting an increase of pou to John A. Medley. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 

H 


.R. 20141—Granting a pension to Leila O. Eldridge, 
Mr. Sherley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330, 


H.R.20142—Granting an increase of pension to William B. Batman, 
Mr. Sherley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 


H.R.20143—Granting an increase of pennan to John A. Brindle. 
Mr. Shreve; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 


H.R.20144— To remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of John Murphy. 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Military Affairs, 330. 


H.R.20145—Granting an increase of pension to John Goldsby. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 


. R, 20146—Granting an Increase of pension to Edmund N, Hatcher, 
Mr. White; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 330. 


E 
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H. R. 20147— To eliminate private interest in war and preparation for 
war by providing Government facilities for pees | and 
manufacturing military and naval equipment, by prohibiting 
the export of privately made munitions of war, and by reserva- 
tion to the Government of coal and fuel oil in the public lands. 
r. Crosser; Committee on Military Affairs, 379.—Debated 
[Appendix, 71, 72]. : 

H. R. 20148— To amend the navigation laws of the United States. 

Mr calix Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 20149—To provide for the purchase of a site for and the erection 
of a public building at Albion, N. Y. 
Mr. Danforth; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 379. 


H. R. r appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. Stephens of Texas, from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
H. Rept. 1228), 379.—Debated, 834—838, 869—899. 980-1006, 
188-1273, 1295-1321 [Appendix, 77 111, 454, 751, 928].— 

Amended and passed House, 1310-121. Referred to Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs 1330. —Reported with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 1022 " 4205.— Debated, 4821, 4822—4841, 4897— 


4907, 4912-4944, 4956, 4957, 4965-4973, 5068-5090, 5103- 
5120, 5130-5145, 5148-5165, 5411.—Amended and 
Senate, 5165.—House disagrees to Senate amendments and 


agrees to a conference, 5440-5445.—Senate insists on its 
amendments and asks for a conference, 5165.—Conference ap- 
[tU reas 5165, 5445.—Conference report made in Senate, 5358— 
362.—Conference report debated and withdrawn in Senate 
5358-5400, 5404-5407, 5411.— Conference report made an 
agreed to in Senate, 5496, 5497.—Conference report (No. 
1509) made in House and withdrawn, 5526, 5527 Appendix, 
751, 928] (see H. J. Res, 441). 


20151—Granting an increase of pension to Jasper N. Cooper. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 319. = 


H. R. 20152—-Granting an increase of pension to George F. Ethell. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379° 


H.R.20153—Granting an increase of pension to Abraham Thatcher. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Pensions, 379. 


H. R. 20154—Granting an increase of pension to Minerva Hickok. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Penslons, 379. 


H. R. 20155—Granting an increase of 1 to John T. Plummer, 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 


H.R.20156—Granting an increase of uon to Richard Burns, 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 


H.R.20157—Granting an increase of 1 to Joseph Gunnie. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H. R 


. 20158—Granting an increase of pension to Alice Stebbins, 
I. R. 


H. R. 


Mr. Driscoll; Committee on Invalld Pensions, 379. 
20159-—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Williams. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
20160—Granting an incrense of penson to Thomas J. Dobbs, 
Mr, Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
20161—To remove the charge of desertion from the record of 
Jubal Grant and to grant him an honorable discharge. 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Military Affairs, 379. 
H. R. 20162—Granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Cooper. 
Mr. Gardner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H. R. 20163—Granting an increase of pension to Vanzandt E. Smith. 
Mr. Gardner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
II. R. 20164—Granting an increase of pension to Hugh Mahon. 
Mr. Goulden; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H.R.20165—Granting a pension to Louise (Jones) Nesmith. 
Mr. Hamilton of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
II. R. 20166—Granting an increase of pension to Charles O. Manley. 
Mr. Hamilton of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, Do. 
II. R. 20167—Granting an increase of pension to Austin Williams. 
Mr. Hensley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
II. R. 20168—Granting an increase of pension to Henry C. Sowards. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H. R. 20169—Granting a pension to Edward J. Hart. 
Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379, 
II. R. 20170—Granting a pension to Maria A. Taylor. 
Mr. Mapes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H.R.20171—Granting a pension to Susannah Wells. 
Mr. Mapes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H. R. 20172—Granting an increase of pannon to Thomas J. Owen, 
Mr. Mapes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 379. 
H. R. 20173—Granting an increase of pension to William T. Bogert. 
Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma; Committee on Pensions, 380. 
H. R. 20174—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Johnson. 
Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 
H. R. 20175—Granting a pension to William N. Frost. 
Mr. Powers; Committee on Pensions, 350, 
H. R.20176—Granting a pension to Teresa O'Brien. 
Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H.R.20177—Granting an increase of pension to Cyrus S. White, 
Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380, 

H.R.20178—Granting an increase of pornos to Charles W. Hyde, 
Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H.R.20179—Granting an increase of pension to David Bickford, 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H. R. 20180—Granting an increase of penne to Clarinda Shields, 
Mr. Rubey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H. R. 
H. R. 


H. R. 20181—Granting a pension to John T. Burriss. 


Mr. Rucker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H, R. 20182—Granting an increase of exe to Fannie J. D. Kelly. 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid l'ensions, 380. 


H.R.20183—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Wright. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H. R. 20184—Granting a pension to Alpheus C. Richardson. 
8 pue of New Hampshire; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


II. R. 20185—Granting a pension to Isadora M, Roney. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 380. 


H. R. gi Dm hanger age | the Secretary of the Interior to accept the re- 
linquishment of the State of Wyoming to certain lands here- 
tofore certifled to said State, and the State of Wyoming to 
select other lands in lieu of the lands thus relinquished, 

Mr. Mondell; Committee on the Public Lands, 430. 


H.R.20187—Governing the reclamation of desert-land entries by the 
planting of trees, etc., and for other vd rar 
Mr. Hayes; Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 430. 
H. R.20188—'To increase the United States Army. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Military Affairs, 430. 


H. R. 20189—Making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
reservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
or other purposes. 

Mr. Sparkman, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors iE 
Rept. 1230), 309, 430.— Debated, 1321, 1322, 1371-1379, 1568— 
1596, 1635-1678, 1704-1733, 1844-1916 [Appendix, 13, 109, 
152, 154, 167, 168, 174, 220, 221, 223, 247, 248, 812, 818, 
895].—Amendcd and passed House, 1915, 1916.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 1942, —Reported with amend- 
ments (8. Rept. 958), 2991, 2992.—De stea, 2991, 2992, 
4411, 4447, 957, 5121-5133, 5166-5171, 505, 5506.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 5171.—Senate insists on its 
amendments and asks for a conference, 5171.— Conference id^ 
renis in Senate, 5171.—Senate amendments debated in 
Iouse; House coacurs in Senate amendment, 5421-5425, 5427— 
5429, 5430-5439 1 684, 812, 818].—Examined and 
signed, 5331, 5417.— Presented to the President, 5482.—Ap- 
proved [Public, No. 291], 5524. 

H. R. 20190— For the prevention and eradication of the foot-and-mouth 

' disease in cattle and for the payment for cattle destroyed by 
the United States Government. 

Mr. Cullop; Committee cy Agriculture, 430, 

H. R. 20191— For the protection of the New York Indians. 

Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Indian Affairs, 430. 

H.R.20192—'To authorize a survey of Little River and tributaries, 
Castor and Dugdemonia, from the mouth of Little River to 
. La. on the Dugdemonia, and to Olla, La., on the 
astor. 

Mr. Aswell; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 430. 

H.R.20193—Providing for the payment of assessments on Indian al- 

lotments benefited by e construction of State rural high- 
ways in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Miller; Committee on Indian Affairs, 430.—Reported back 
(H, Rept. 1319), 2269. 

II. R. 20194— For the construction (ud equipment of an ammunition- 

. plant at the United States arsenal at Benicia, 


al. 
Mr. Curry; Committee on Military Affairs, 430. 


H. R. 20195—To mio riate $10,000 for a highway across the Fort 
Niobrara Military Reservation and the timber reservation. 
Mr. Kinkaid of Nebraska; Committee on Military Affairs, 430, 


II. R. 20196— To confer jurisdiction on the Federal courts in certain 


cases. 
Mr. Bartholdt; Committee on the Judiciary, 430. 
II. R. 20197—Granting an increase of pension to John Sager. 
Mr. Brumbaugh; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 430, 
II. R. 20198— For the relief of Paul Wal-erstein. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Military Affairs, 430. 
H. R. 20199—Granting an increase of arcem to William H. Gallup, 
Mr. Cullop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R.20200—Granting an increase of pension to Demey M. Knight. 
Mr. Cullop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R.20201—Granting a pension to H. Aimee Hoffman. 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R.20202—Granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Good- 


man. 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 20203—Granting an increase of pension to civ H. Sehrawder, 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R.20204—Granting an increase of pension to Henr. 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Invalid Peasions, 430. 
H. R. 20205—Granting an increase of pension to William B. King. 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R.20206—Granting an increase of pension to Theresa B. Nash. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R.20207—For the relief of Herman Holpp. 
Mr. Eagan; Committee on Military Affairs, 430. 
H.R.20208—Granting a pension to Dora Heney. 
Mr. Francis; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 20209—Granting an increase of pension to Martha Burdett, 
Mr. Francis; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 20210—Granting an increase of pension to Horace J. Bennett. 
Mr. Good; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 20211— For the relief of the Duncan Building & Loan Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. 
Mr. Hamill; Committee on Claims, 430. 
H. R. 20212- For the relief of the Home Investment Association, of 
edlands, Cal. 
Mr. Kettner; Committee on Claims, 430. 
H.R.20213—For the relief of the Santa Fe Building Association, of 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
Mr. Kettner; Committee on Claims, 430. 


H.R.20214—Granting a pension to W. Irvin gy 
Mr. Key of Ohle; Committee on Pensions, 430, 


C. Wolfe, 
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H. R. 20215—Granting an increase of pension to Smith J. Dutton. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 20216—Granting an increase of pension to Avery T. Lawrence. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H. R. 20217—Granting an increase of pension to Emma Gibbone, 
Mr, Mahan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 430. 
H.R, 20218—For the payment to J. H. Norris for salary and expenses 
as inspector and superintendent under the Indian Department, 
Mr. Mondell; Committee on Claims, 430. 
II. R. 20219—Granting an increase of pension to William Hinckle. 
Mr. Palmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20220-—Granting an increase of pension to Martha J. Ross. 
Mr. Palmer; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H. R. M CABE an increase of pension to William M. Gatchell, 
Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431, 
H. R. F increase of pension to Benjamin F. Hall. 
Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431, 
H. R. 20228—Granting an increase of pension to Fayette B. Vaughn. 
Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20224—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Campion, 
Mr. Phelan; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20225—For the relief of Wilfred J. Drey. 
Mr. Rupley ; Committee on Claims, 431. 
H. R. 20226—Granting a pension to John K. Miller. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20227—Granting an increase of pension to Noah Collins, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20228—Granting a pension to Gertrude M. Haydon. 
Mr. Sherley; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20229—Granting a pension to Bertha J. Stewart. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20230—Granting a pension to Rufus A. Theis. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Pensions, 431. 
H.R.20231—Granting a pension to Cyrus Craton Cassels. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20232—Granting a pension to Samuel O. McElhaney. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 


H. R. 20233—Granting an increase of pension to Rachel Misner, 


Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431, 
H. R. 20234—Granting a pension to Margaret J. Essex. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 


H. R. 20235—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Adair. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committce on Invalid Pensions, 431. 


H. R. 20236—Granting an increase of pension to Hannah M. Budd. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 
H. R. 20237—Granting a pension to Louis E. Lavaiere. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Pensions, 431. 


II. R. 20238—Granting a pension to William E. Martin. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431.—Reference 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 783. 


H. R. 20239—Granting an increase of pension to Charles B. Mathews. 
Mr. Woods; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 431. 


H.R.20240—Granting a pension to Louisa Fleming. 
Mr. Young of North Dakota; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
431.—Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 783. 


H.R.20241—Making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 and prior years, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, from the Committee on Appropriations (H. Rept. 
1241), 448, 485.—Debated, 479-485.—Passed House, 485.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on E 492,.—Re- 

rted with amendments (S. Rept. 848), 812, 812.—Debated 

19-927, 966-978, 1016-1021, 1057-1061.—Amended and 
passed Senate, 1057, 1061.—House disagrees to Senate amend- 
ments and asks for a conference, 1128.— Senate insists on its 
amendments and agrees to a conference, 1126.—Conference 
appointed, 1126, 1128.—Conference report (No. 1306) made 
in House, 2079, 2080.— Conference report agreed to in House, 
2079, 2080.— Conference «y eU made and agreed to in Senate, 
2026, 2027.—Examined and signed, 2100, 2137.— Presented to 
the President, 2137.—Approved [Public, No. 236], 2248. 

H. R. 20242— To equalize the bounties of soldiers who served in the lato 
war for the Union. 

Mr. Hulings; Committee on Military Affairs, 485. 


H. R. 20243— To acquire a site and erect a building thereon for the use 
of the United States post office at Wildwood, N. J. 
Mr. Baker; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 485.— 
Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1413), 4077. 


H.R.20244—For the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at the point where the line of the proposed Duluth and 
St. Vincent State highway enters upon the Minnesota National 
Forest, and also a bridge across the Narrows between Cass 
Lake and Pike Bay where the line of said proposed highway 
leaves said Minnesota National Forest. 
MINA, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
H. R. 20245— Defining and establishing the judicial district of Nebraska 
and providing for changes in said distriet, and a division of 
said district into divisions, and for holding the terms of court 
therein, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Stephens of Nebraska ; Committee on the Judiciary, 485. 


H. R. 20246—To establish and maintain military training schools in the 
fevers PAte of the Union, in Alaska, and in the District of 
olumbia. 
Mr. McKellar; Committee on Milit Affairs, 485.— 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1312), 2202. AUN ERE 


H. R. 20247—Granting an increase of pension to Laura N. Thomson. 
Mr. Browning; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 


H. R. 20248—Granting an increase of pension to Amanda Keys. 
r, Cramton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 
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20249-20330: 


H. R. ru mee! sion to Mary E. Tem 
Momittes on Inva ila (ree an 486. 
H. M MAE a pension to Robert DEA jr. 
r. Doremus; Committee on 3 
H. R. e eee a pension to it, Dry. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid. P ..486.—Reference 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 783. 
H. R. eee an — — of sion to ee Nau. 
Eagan; Committee on In Pensions, 4 
H. R. se ranting an increase of — to Stephen J. Miller. 
Mr. Fess; — biS. on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 20254—Gran a pension to Dora pod 
Mr. Francis ; — on Invalid P ns, 480. 
H. R..20255-—Granting an 3 of pension to Levi Sanderson. 
Mr. Good; Committee on In d Pensions, 486. 


H. R. 20256—Granting a ension to e Bowman. 
Mr. Griest ; Co ttee-on Invalid Pensions, 486. 

H. R. 20257—Gran am increase of pension to J. K. P. Wood. 
Mr. ey; ttee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 


H. R. x eut oper a pension to Andrew Howard Carpenter. 
Mr. ds; Committee on Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 5 an increase of pension to Hanbill Combs. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 8 an increase of pension to David Harrison Colby. 
r. MeGillieuddy ; Committee on invalid Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 290i. Granting a Lo qn to James G. Caldwell. 
Mr. Morgan of Lou Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486.— 
Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 2365. 
H. R. 20262—To remove the charge of desertion from the service record 
of pem Stanton and grant him an honorable discharge. 
Mr. Paige of Massachusetts ; Committee on Military Afairs, 486. 
H. R. e e gy an increase of pension to Geo W. Barrickman. 
Mr. Prouty; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
:H. R. 20264—Granting a pension to Catherine Steele. 
Mr. Reilly of — Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 20265—Granting a sion to David Owens. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 20266—Granting an increase o ot nsion to William Allen. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486, 
H. R. 20261. Granting an increase of pension to n: M. Shelton. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4 
H. R. En A. ension to John Fletcher. 
Smith of N fork; Committee on Pensions, 480. 
H. R. 20260—Granting ai an increase of pension to John W. Marks. 
Mr. Sutherland ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 20270—To reinstate Alonzo E. Wheat to his former rank and 
grade in the Philippine Scouts, United States Army. 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Military Affairs, 480. 
H. R. 20271—To reimburse S, S. Buzzerd, postmaster at Berkeley 
Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., for cash stolen. 
E Sut erland ; Committee on the Post Office: and Post Roads, 
II. R. 20272—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Norris. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 


II. R. 20273— For the relief of the Shreveport Mutual Building Associa- 


on. 
Mr. Watkins; Committee on Claims, 480. 
H.R.20274—Granting a pension to Moses R. Hardin. 
r. Williams; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 480. 
H. R. 9 an increase of pension to Charles E. Marks. 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 
H. R. 20276—Granting an increase of pension to Elijah Cunningham, 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 480. 
H. R. 20277. Granting an increase of pension to John W. Cain. 
. Williams; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 480. 
H. R. 20278- Granting an increase of pension to John W. Gahan, 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Pensions, 480. 
H.R.20279—Granting an increase of pension to Edward T. Wolfe. 
Mr. Wingo; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 486. 


II. R. TRO acarpat the. Supreme Lodge of the. World, Loyal 
rder of Moose. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on the Judiciary, 617. 


H. R. 20281—To provide for the appointment of certain assistant in- 
spectors, Steamboat-In on Service, at ports where they 
end chang performing duty, but to which they are at present 

e 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
617.—Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce dis- 


char; and referred to the Committee on the Merchant 
and Fisheries, 756, 757.—Reported back (H. Rept. 
1282), 1596.—Debated and passed House, 2977-2980.—Re- 


Committee on Commerce, 2994.—Heported 
back (8. Rept. 1007), 8985.—Debated, 4954, 


H. R. 20282—To 98 v the a Lag meer of 11 9 in- 
spectors, S rvice, in lieu of 10. 

Mr. cert 3 on . irita and — Commerce, 
617.—Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce dis- 
ed 9 and referred to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 756, 757.—Reported back (H. Rept. 
1281), 1596.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 2— 

2977. > Referred to Senate Committee on. Commerce, 2994, — 
Reported back (S. Rept. 1009), 3985, 4001. —Debated, 4954. 


H.R.20283—Granting a pension to James Boyer. 
Mr. ‘Alexander: Committee on Pensions. i 617. 


H. R. . a pension to Bradford H. Bennett. 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 


H. R. 20285—Granting a pension to James W. 


Tippett.- 
Mr. FOI d Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
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H: R. 20280—Granting an increase of pension to 3 M. Meellan. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Pensions, 6 617. 


H. R. 20287—Grantin, ran x mee of 
Mr. Burke of: 


H. R. 5 —Granting an 3 coe pension to Lawrence Foot: 


msion to Aaron Fanshaw. 
ttee on Invalid Pensions, 617, 


Collier ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
II. R. 20289—Granting an inerease of Sion to Andrew Silberman, 
ir. Mr. Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
R. 6 an increase of pension to Joseph Hasler. 
Mr. Fordney; Committee on Pensions, G17. 
II. R. 20291—For the relief of James Owens. 
r. Green of Iowa ; Committee on Military Affairs, 617. 
H.R. 29202 “For the relief of the heirs of CIA Bowles, deceased, 
r. Hay; Committee on War Claims, 6 
H. R. 20203—For the relief of James. Price. 
Mr. Hill; Committee on Military Affairs, 617. 
II. R. 20204 Granting on e. lena Baer. 
Rebeat C ttee on Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 5 an eee g pension to Luther W. 
Mr. Kinkead of New Jersey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, some 1T: 
n. R. ER an increase of pension to Isane Zerbe. 
Mr. Lesher; Committee on.Invalid Pensions, 617. 
FERRE CUN an inerease of pension to James J. Mitchell, 
Mr. Lesher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. m QUAM am increase of pension to ae P. Harder, 
. Lesher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. } 
H. R. 20259. Granting an increase of pension to Austin Murphy. v 
Mr. Moss of Indiana ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, BIT, 
I. R. Sa rper ee ore to John L. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee o 
H.R.20301-——Granting an increase of pension t John M. Langsdale. 
Mr. Porter; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. T aue an increase of A to cre W. Giles, 
Porter; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 555 a on to A., Rose. 
Mr. Post; Committee on Invalid sions, 617. 
II. R. 20304—Granting a pension to Edwin Lawson. 
Rainey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. " 
H. R. 20805—Granting a on to Dennis Ring. 
Mr. Reed; Coen Hei ae on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. rne erede a an increase ATE nemen to Susan Long. 
. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. ure the relief of E. C. Grossenbacher, 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on recast 617. 
II. R. SEO EE the relief of R. H. Kee 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on Claims, 017. 
H. R. 20309—Granting a pension to Susan A. Lautzenheiser. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H.R.20310—Granting a pension to Ann Brown Powell. 
Mr. Taggart ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 20311—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Reynolds. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee-on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 20312—-Granting an increase of oo to John W. Ballard. 
Mr. Taggart ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 20313—Granting an increase of pension to Fernando C. Cash. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 20314— Granting an increase of pension to Daniel R. Cole, 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
II. R. 20315—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew McMains. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. MR an increase of pension to William L. McClellan, 
Mr. Ta Sommittee on Invalid Pensions, 617: 
H. R. . an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Mikesell. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. ME QUAM an increase of pension to Jesse Ready. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H.R.20319—Granting an increase of pension to Abraham Riley. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. V tnt aen any nn increase of pension to George H. Solifelt, 


Pensions, 617. 


Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 
H. R. 20321 Grantin an increase of pension to Adam D. Bright. 
r. Taggart; Committee on Pensions, 617. 


H. R. 2992 Granting a pension to George 8. Adam 
eed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 017. 
H. R. Pre aia the relief of the Fidelity Savings & Loan Association, 
of Los Angeles, Ca. 
Mr. Stephens of California ; Committee on Claims, 617. 
H.R.20324—Granting a pension to Olivia Pattison, 
Mr. Hamilton of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 


H.R.20325—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Arthur, 


Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 617. 

H. R. 20326—To amend an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties 

and to provide revenue for me Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved Oct. 3, 1913. 
ME Loft; Committee on Ways and Means, 617. 

H. R. 20327—To increase the personnel of the Army and organize a 
reserve force of citizen soldiery. 

Mr. Britten; Committee on Military Affairs, 631. 

H. R. x euin remodel the old post-office building at Austin, Tex. 
Mr. Buchanan of Texas; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 631. 

H. R. 20329—To effect certain reforms. in the civil service d fee , 
E clerks and employees of the white race from those Pot 

m blood and descent. 
Vinson; Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 631, 

H. R. 20390 Granting a pension to Sarah E. Carpenter. 

. Brockson ; Committee on Invalid Pensio ns, 6 631. 


HOUSE BILIS. 


20331-20400 


H. R. 20331—For the relief of George E. Megee. 
Mr. Brockson; Committee on Claims, 631. 

H. R. 20332—Granting an increase of pension to Nancy Jane Bush, 
Mr.. Cantrill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 631. 

H. R. 20333—Granting a pension to William F, Leach. 

Mr. Cramton; Committee on Pensions, 631. 

20334—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac Bernkopf. 

Mr. Dale; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1. 

.20335— To appoint J. D. Nevin a second lieutenant on the active 

list of the United States Marine Corps. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania ; Committee on Naval Affairs, 631, 

.20336—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel P. Murrell. 

Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 631. 

II. R. 20337—Granting a pension to Charles E. Hall. 
Mr. Rogers; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 631. 
.20338—Granting an increase of pension to Job Ingram. 

Mr. Ferris; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 631. 

H. R. 20339—To define the rights and 1 of the trustees of 
municipally owned interstate railways and construing the act 
to regulate commerce with reference thereto. 

Mr, Allen; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 631. 

. 20340—To increase the appropriation for a public building at 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia; Committee on Public Buildin 
and Grounds, 631.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1406 
8763.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 5461.—Debat 
and passed Senate, 5354.—Examined and signed, 5357, 5491.— 
preven? to the President, 5522.— Approved [Public, No. 334], 
vys. 


II. R. 


.20341—' To empower certain officers, — and employees of the 
Department of Agriculture to administer and take oaths, 
affirmations, and affidavits, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Lever; Committee on Agriculture, 736. 


II. R. 20342— To create a tariff board. 
Mr. Mann; Committee on Ways and Means, 7306. 


II. R. 20343— To amend section 3255 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by the act of June 3, 1896, con- 
cerning the distilling of brandy from fruits. 

Mr. Dupré; Committee on Ways and Means, 730. 


.20344— For the establishment of a naval volunteer force of sea- 
men and for the kbar cen of the same. 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey; Committee on Naval Affairs, 730. 


. 20345—Authorizing the construction of a te bridge across 
the Moclips River in Chehalis County, State of Washington, 
and appropriating TN therefor. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington; Committee on Indian Affairs, 736. 


H. R. 2034€— To create a tariff board. 
- Mr. Moss of Indiana; Committee on Ways and Means, 736. 


II. R. 20347—Making appropriations for the support of the Army for 

the fiscal year end ng June 30, 1916. 

Mr. Hay, from the Committee on AMT Affairs (H. Rept. 
1250), 654, 736.—Debated, 2033-2079, 2101-2136 [Appen 
157, 191, 195, 197, , 417-441].—Amended and passed 
House, 2135, 2136.— Referred to Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 2231.—Reported with amendments (8. Rept. 972) 
3548.—Debated, 4203, 4266-4306, 4343-4392.—Amended an 
passed Senate, 4391, 4392.— House disagrees to Senate amend- 
ments and asks for a conference, 4524.— Senate insists on its 
amendments and agrees to a conference, 4447.— Conference a 
ointed, 4447, 4524.— Conference report made and agreed to 
n Senate; Senate further insists on its amendments and asks 
for a further conference, 4684—4686.— Conference report (No. 
1462) made and agreed to in House; House further disagrees 
to Senate amendments and agrees to a further conference 
4798-4800. — Second conference appointed, 4686, 4800.— Second 
conference report (Nos. 1488, 14 made and agreed to in 
House, 5196, 5197.—House further disagrees to Senate amend- 
ment No. 107 and agrees to a further conference, 5196, 5197, 
5208.—Second conference report made and agreed to in Sen- 
ate; Senate further insists on its amendment No. 107 and 
asks for a further conference, 5100, 5101.—Third conference 
appointed, 5102, 5208.—' Third conference report made and 
agreed to in Senate, 5292, 5293.—Third conference report made 
and agreed to in House, 5445.—Examined and signed, 5331, 
5459.—Presented to the President, 5482.—Approved [Public, 
No. 292], 5524. 

.20348—Granting to the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
Len rights concerning qualification of voters within the 
Perritory. 

Mr. Kalanlanaole ; Committee on the Territorles, 730. 

. 20349—' To amend an act entitled “An act to increase the internal 

revenue, and for other purposes," approved October 22, 1914. 
Mr. Dent; Committee on Ways and Means, 736. 

. 20350—To provide for the acquisition of a new site and the 
erection o a public building thereon in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Mr. Dent; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 730. 

.20351—Authorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the city 
of Oshkosh, county of Winnebago, State of Wisconsin, four 
condemned bronze or brass cannon with carriage and suitable 
outfit of cannon balls, 

Mr. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Military Affairs, 736, 


. 20352— Granting an increase of pension to Minnie G. Hickok. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalíd Pensions, 736. 

.20353—Granting an increase of pension to William T. Lee. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 

. 20354—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Williams, 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 7306. 


. 20355—Granting a pension to Frank M. Clark. 
Mr. Ansberry; Committee on Pensions, 736. 

. 20356—Granting an increase of pension to John Love. 
Mr. Ansberry; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736, 


Bom om mf 
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H.R.20357—Granting an increase of pension to Orson Hauser. 
Mr. Ansberry ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 


H. R. 20358—Granting an increase of pension to William S. Porter. 


Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H. R. 20359—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza E. Wells. 

Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736 
H.R.20360—Granting an increase of pension to William M. Goad. 

Mr. Baltz; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H.R.20361—For the relief of the State Mutual Building & Loau 

Association, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Bell of California; Committee on Claims, 736. 


H. R. 20362—For the relief of the Home Builders’ Loan Association, » 


of Pomona, Cal. 
Mr. Bell of California; Committee on Claims, 736. 
H. R. 20363—For the relief of the Pasadena Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, of. Pasadena, Cal. 
Mr. Bell of California ; Committee on Claims, 736, 
H. R. 20364—Granting a pension to Enoch W. Laney. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Pensions, 736. d 


TER. 20365—Granting an increase of pension to Anna E. Ritchey. 


Mr. Byrns of Tennessee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H.R.20366—Granting an increase of pension to Maroni N. Fuller. 
Mr. Clark of ouri; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 730. 
H. R. 20367—Granting a pension to Stella Porter. 
Mr. Cullop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H. R. 20368—Granting an increase of pronos to George W. Mayfield. 
Mr. Cullop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H. R. 20369—Granting a pension to Alta A. Wilhite. 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Pensions, 736. 
H. R. 20370—To proxime for the extension and enlargement of the 
Federal building at Boise, Idaho. 
Mr. Smith of Idaho; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 730, 783. 
H. R. 20371—For the relief of Michael Mullett. « 
Mr. Eagan; Committee on Military Affairs, 736. 
H.R.20372—Granting an increase of pensien to William M. Hanks. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H.R.20373—Granting an increase of pension to William P. R. Estes. 
Mr. Gardner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 7306. 
H.R.20374—Granting an increase of pension to William L. Ford, 
Mr. Gray; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H.R.20375—Granting an increase of pension to Margaret Kinley. 
Mr. Gray ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H. R. 20376—Granting a pension to Albert S. Brandenburg. 
Mr. Gray; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 736. 
H. R. 20377—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. Garthwait. 
Mr. Gray ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H.R.20378—Granting an increase of pension to Lero; 
Mr. Hawley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 8 an increase of pm to Mary Wishon. 
Mr. Hensley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 73T. 
H. R. s Le relief of Aaron B. Van Pelt, alias Benjamin 
an Pe 
Mr. Igoe; Committee on Military Affairs, 737. 
H.R.20381—Granting a pension to David A. Gage. 
ME. saa of ode Island; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


W. Clark, 


H.R.20382—Granting an increase of pension to Henry B. Hale, 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 20388—For the relief of Robert W. Pool. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on War Claims, 737. 
H.R.20384—Granting an increase of pension to John McEathron. 
Mr. Konop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 20385—Granting an increase of pension to Wallace M. Taylor, 
Mr. Konop; Committee on Invalid Pensions 737. 
H.R.20386—Granting an increase of pension to James Gipson, 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H.R.20387—For the relief of Annie M. Bradshaw and others. 
Mr. Linthicum; Committee on War Claims, 737. 
H. R. 20388—For the relief of James A. Showen. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Claims, 737. 
H.R,20389—Granting pensions to Army teamsters of the Civil War. 


Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 20390—Granting an Increase of pension to Lewis " 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H.R.20391—Granting a pension to Nellie Wilkins, 
Mr. Rainey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H. R. 20392—Granting an increase of pension to Hardin H. Thompson, 
Mr. Rainey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H. R. 20393—Granting a pension to Dudley G. Allen. 
Mr. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H. R. 20394— To remove the charge of desertion against Lewis Kindness. 
Mr. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Military Affairs, 737. 


H. R.20395— To remove the charge of desertion against Joseph Schar- 


1 
Mr. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Military Affairs, 737. 


H. R. 20396—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac F. Greene. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 737. 

H. R. 20897—Granting an increase of pension to James S. Head, 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 

H, R. 20398—Granting an increase of pension to William P. Duncan, 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H. R. 20399— Granting a on to Sarah S. Brewer. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H. R. 20400— For the relief of James G. Hill. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Military Affairs, 737. 
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H. R. 20401—Granting 
Mr. Stephens ot 
H. R. 3 nn increase of pension to James H. Whitney. 
Mr. Stephens ot California; Committee on Invalid Pensions, aT. 
H. R. 20403—Granting a pension to Lottie 5 — 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 787. 
H. R. 20404 Granting an inerease of pension to Joseph Atcheson. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 787. 
H. R. . an increase of sion to cm Arnold. 
Mr. Thomas; mmittee on Invalid Pensions, 73 


nsion to Mi Utle 
^ chi fornia’; Co: Committee on Pensions, 737. 


H. R. 20400 — Grantin an increase of pension to Stephen F. Cassaday. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 20407 — Gran an increase of pension to Josephine Royster. 


r. Thomas; Committee on Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 20408— For the relief of the estate of Tabitha Dickey, deceased. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on War Claims, 737, 
H. R. 20409— For the relief of Francis M. Decker. 
Mr. Thomes; Committee on War Claims,.737. 
H. R. 20410—Granting a pension to Jennie S. Bunch. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on. Pensions, 737,—Reference changed 
fo Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
H. R. 20411—For the relief of T Woosley. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on War Claims, 737. 
H. R. N i an increase of pension to James Vaughn. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 737. 
H. R. 20413—Granting a pension to Frederick W. Brown. 
Mr. Treadway ; Committee on Pensions, 737. 
H. R. LS gt nal a pension to Katherine Kenney. 
nslow ; > Gouomtttes on Invalid Pensions, 737. 


H. R. eee appropriations for pe t of Agriculture 
g approp DEC OMNE gri 


for the fiscal y egit C 3955 
72202, 2 ak 2207, us f — 


Mr. . from the 
757, 783.— Debated. 24373162. 21 
2479-2535 [Appendix 221, 563, 721, T. 
15. leferred to Ber to Senate i mitte 2 


7192-4529, 4508-4000. 

92-4523, 4568—4600.— 
Sultane, 4807 4800- Reported: back I. Rep. 

mittee on ; 

1470), 4989.—Senate 3 House à — 
amendments and 


to Senate for a 
E 
814. 815 5. E T. 821, B28, 843. 852, 2868, 890, 00, 9331.—Senaté 
insists. on its ts and 


made, debated, and 
rr b. (No. 1504 (M 
5464—5471.—Examined an d signed. ed, 5857. | 

t, 5522. my bendi [Publlc, .No..293], 5524. 

H. R. 20416—To repeal House: concurrent: Fda seg 9; section’ 2 of an 


act et entitled “An. Act Sociedad An Anonima, de- 
nominated Pototan ic t & Power Co. (Ltd.], a ji 
franchise to install, rere M maintain an electric light, |. 


n the nia, ot Pototan, 
; and a part of section |! 
grantin ‘a 3 to Charles 
operate x hydroelectric 
and power system and 
and of Luzon," passed. 
hilippine.Legislature:at the second and special 
sessions of 4914. 


Mr. Miller; Committee on Insular Affairs, 783. 
H. R. 3 construct a bridge mcross:the South Canadian River In 
oma, 
Mr. Murray; Committee on. Appropriations, 783. 
H. R. 20418— To authorize the — — or construction of six new ves - 
sels, with all necessary 8 t, for the Coast and Geodetic 
and providing for additional surveys by the Coast and 


heat, and power system 
Province of Iloilo; Phillppine 
3 of an act entitled "An. poor 


Survey, an 

ie Survey. 

Mr. Adamson; Committee on — and Foreign Commerce, 
1284 Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1272), 1379.—De- 


H. R. 20419—To um for the remodeling and, iring of the Federal 
building known as the old: post-office- ding at Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Mr. Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 783. 
H. R. 20420—Prohibiting bands or members thereof of the Army, Navy, 


and Marine Corps from receiving MER for furnishing |. 


music outside the limits of 1 barracks, 
Mr. Austin; Committee on Military , 188. 


H. R. . an increase. of pension to Francis M. Beck. 
Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 


H. R. e the relief of William = dia 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Claims, 7 


H.R.20423—For the relief of Frank ice 


Mr. Baker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 

H. R. 20424 To Telmburse William K. Lovett for sloop Edith and 
cargo, lost while in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. Baker; Committee on Claims, 783. 


II. R. 20425—For the relief of Michael, Herron. 
Mr. Baker; Committee on Naval Affairs, 783. 
H. R. ä a pension to Willis M. Short. 
Mr. Barton; Committee on Pensions, 783. 
H. R. 20427—To authorize the sale of certain land in Alabama to 
Walter Dean. 
Mr. Blackmon ;. Committee on the Public Lands, 783. M ivre 
back (H. t. 1927), 2432.—Passed House, 3515, 8816.— 
Referred to nate Committee on Public "Lands 3874. „ ere 


rted meee 421 Rept. 1046) ; te, 482: 
8 ed and signed, 6, 5059.— Presented to the President, 
5178.—Approved [Private, No. 203], 5523. 
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H. R. 20428— To authorize the issue of a patent to certain land in 


Alabama to William M. Wilson. 
Mr. Blackmon; Committee on the Publie Lands, 783. 
H. R. 20429—Granting an increase of pension to John F. Rector, 
Mr, Burgess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 
H. R. 20450- Granting an increase of pension to James MeGhie. 
; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 783. n 
H. R. ona 19 tp & pension to Perneta J. Campbell. {= 
Me Gall mmittee on Invalid Pensions, 5783. ot ied 
Ri comer an increase of pension to Martha L. Quick. 
Mr. Donovan; ttee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 
H. R. * increase of pension to Ella Keppy. 
Donovan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 7 
H. R. 20434—Granting an increase of pension to Jane Ganung. 
Mr. Donovan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 
H. R. 20435— Granting a pension to Frederick Krebs. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Pensions, 783. 


H. ne of sion to Edward M. Duffy. 
apt Loren e on Pensions, z 


H.R. 2040 For the relief of Omer D. Lewis. - 
. Evans; Committee on Claims, 183. 
H. R. 29438- Granting an increase of pension to Jay C. Randall. 
Fordney ; Committee on Pensions, 783. 


H. R. 20439— For the relief of Mary L. Rogers, widow of Frank Henry 


Mr. . Committee on Claims, T83.—Reported with amend- 
(H. "Rept. 1385), 3482.—Amended. and passed House, 

3535. -—Referred to Senate Committee on Claims, 9551.—Re- 
ported with amendments (S. Rept. 988), 3927—Amended and 


4 


ped Senate, 5845.—House cu — Senate amendment. 
518.—Examined and signed, 552 1 to the 
President, 5822.— Approved (Private, No. 266], 5524. 


H. R. . Hallau d an increase of pension to Lucy W. 8 
ommittee on Pensions, 783. 
H. R. 20441—For the relief of Hudson Bros., of Norfolk, va. 
Mr. Holland ;. Committee on: Claims, 783. 
H. R. 20442 — Grantin a pension to Dora Hoffman. 
Mr. Johnson of Ken Kentucky ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 
H. R. 20443—Granting a pes to. Lewis J. Crider. 
Mr. Johnson of Kontu icky ; tee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 
H. MR an inerense of pension to J s Clark. 
Keating; Committee on Invalid. Pensions, 
H. R. 20445— Grantin; renting E an increase-of pension: to in Hewitt. 
Mr. Kreider ; plang e er on ees Pensions, 783. 
H. R. n K to Nathan Baker. 
Mr. Langley; Penslons, 783. 
H. R. e 
Langley ;: 
H.R. ee 


H. R. 


e on: Invalid 
. — an inerease of pension to William Cunagim, 
ommittee on Pensions, 783. 
an increase 
eee on 
20449—For the relief of Samantha 8 
Mr. Langley; Committee on: War Claims. 783. 
| H..R..20450—Granting: an increase 2 — msion to Samuel J. Pealer, 
| Mr. Lesher; Committee on In ; Pensions, 783. 
H. R. 20451—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. Haring. 
Mr. Lesher; Committee on Iu Pensions, 783. 
e x "xa e rmx ier bares of pension to Rachel E. Laughlin. 
Mr. of. ttee on Invalid Pensions, 783. 
H. R. e the ae of e estate of Robert Brown, deceased. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on War Claims, 783. 
H. R. ne ag her way a pension to Jacob Mercer. 
Mr. Linthicum ; Committee on Pensions, 783. 


H. B. 20455—Grantin a: pension to Albert A. Kelly. 
Mr. LI —— jommittee on Pensions, Tak. 


H. R. 20456—Granting a pension to Julia Gall 
Mr. 2 Committee on Pensions, 


f pension: to Isaac Goble. 
nvalid eee 783. 


84. 


H. R. 2045 are of pension to Melinda Keenan. 
ME po ay ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 784. 
|H: B. 20458. Grant an = nerense of pension to Boman R. Gutcher. 
Mr. Morgan Oklahoma; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 784. 
|n 20450. Granting an.increase of pension to G res G. Sherlock. 
Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 784, 


H. R. 20460—To correct the milita: vet A record of James McManniman and 
grant an honorable 


— — 
„Morgan of. Oklahoma; € ttee on Military Affairs, 784, 


H. R. 20461—Gronting an increase of pension to Mary J. Porter. 
Mr. Rouse ;' Committee on sors Pensions, T: 


H. R. 20462— Granting an increase o lon to Laura A. McCormick, 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Taval d Pensions, 784. 


H. R. (rey e. an increase of pension to C. L. Belknap. 
Shreve; Committee on P. ions, 784. — Reference SDN to 
8 on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 


H. R. 20464—Grantin: fus a pension to Peter Throssel. 
Mr. Smith of esota ; 3 on Invalid’ Pensions, 784. 


H. R. 20465—For the relief of A. A. 
M Minn 


esota ; Co rri om Claims, 784. 


ting a on to Harry N. Gates. 
Mr. Stephens T] ebraska; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
784.— Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 1532. 


H. R. 20467—Granting an Increase of pension to William Orr, 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 784, 


H. R. 20468—Granting a pension, to Julia Jon 
Mr. Taylor of f Colorado ; Committee on "Invalid Pensions, 784. 


H. R. 20409—Granting © Ronson, to Anna R. 5 : 
Mr. Thomson ot Illinois ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 784. 


5 th of 


HOUSE BILLS. 


20470-20545 


II. R. 20470 —To divorce transportation in interstate and fo: com. 
meree from manufac 


, minning, production, and ling, 
and for other 
Mac BE e Gomanittes on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. — secure ROI the United podp a monopoly of eee 
eans for the transmission of intel 2 for hire; rovide: 
for th the 3 eA ean ad the Post Department. tof" e tele- 
phone networks; an L to license gorda telephone“ lines, radio 
and wis of Mt agenci 
ar ens 1 of N pim Committee on the Post Office and Post 
oads, 

H. R. sere sail for a site and publie building for a post office 
nt Anaconda, Mont. 

Mr. Evans; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 838. 

H. R. 20473— To provide for enlarging the United States building at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Mr. Kennedy of Connecticut ; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 838. 

I. R. 20474—A uthorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
patent certain lands to the State of Utah and to accept from 
said State certain other lands in Lieu thereof. 

Mr. Johnson of Utah ; Committee on the Public Lands, 838. 

H. R. et ooi 4 increase of pension to Thomas Hart. 

Mr. Browne of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 838. 

II. R. ee correct the military record of John Minster. 

Mr. Connelly of Kansas; Committee on Military Affairs, 838. 

H.R.20477—Granting a pension to Laura J. D moe 

Mr. Cramton ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 838. 

H. R. bd aR a a d a sion to Joseph H. McIntyre. 

stopinal 8 on Pensions, 838. 


H. e ee ting a pension to Lillie R. Abbott. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee on e 838. 
f pension to — Glaspy. 


H. R. 1 an increase o 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 
an increase of pension to Dixon M. Hepburn, 
mmittee on Invalid Pensions, 838. 
H.R. 20452. Grantin increase of pension to Peter Wagner. 
3 ittee on Invalid Pensions, 838. 


I. R. 20451. "Grantin 
Francis ; 


wie on “yg eat a Le ug to William A. Bowen, 
Mr. Howard ; ttee on Pensions, 838. 
H. R. 1040 AM 


a pension to James J. Huff, 
Mr. Howard; Committee on Pensions, 838. 


H. R. 1 an increase of pension to Matthias Hartten- 


Mr. Lloyd; Committee on Pensions, 838. 
H.R. m rege dere c an increase of lon to Artemas C. Barclay. 
Mr. Moore; Committee on Inva Pensions, 838. 
H. R. 20491—Grextix a pension to James E. Welch. 
Mr. Plumley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 838. 
H. R. MEN an increase of pension to Charles R. Brackett. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 898. 
H. R. 20489—Granting an increase of pension to . Wakefield. 
Mr. Sinnott; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3 
H.R.20490—For the relief of Edson Watson. 
Mr. Sinnott; Committee on Claims, 839. 
H. R. 8 a pension to Rosa L. Huebner. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Pensions, 839. 
H. R. 20492—Granting an increase of pension to James Sterns. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 839. 
H. R. 20498—Granting an increase of Hia Pensions, to — R. Jones. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Inva 839. 
H. R. 20494—Granting a pension to — Se rtrude Russell, 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Im Pensions, 839. 
H. R. 8 a pension to Arthur L. Perry. 
Mr. Taylor of %oiorado ; Committee on Pensions, 839. 


H. R. 20190- To parent lands to the Territory of Alaska for educational 


for other pu 3 
Mr. n Wichershau + Commi on the Public Lands, 899. 


H. R. nn "n the authorized strength of the Coast Artillery 
0 


s of zi 
Mr. Gardner; Committee on Military Affairs, 899. 


H. R. 9 validate title to certain town sites in the State of 
onta 
Mr. cia reb ; Committee on the Public Lands, 899.—R: ape 
8419 82 395), 3536.—Laid on the table (see 8. 41809. 


H. R. 20499— To Tar. the construetion of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Metropolis, Ill. 
* e Committee on Interstate and Fo 
$90.— Reported, mie amendments UE Bent. 
table (see bill S. 7107), 


1.20800 0, prohibit interstate commerce 7 
arked urch, re 


Commerce, 
59), 1007.— 


oducts n or 
denomina 


ed with the name of any ch tion, 
— y, or association, or the name or 7 designatio n by which 
es S. such church or religious denomination is commonly 


Mr. N Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comme 
899.—Change of reference 33 to, 1322. * 


I. R. ö a pension ‘ouston. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on In an aha P Pensions, 899. 
H.R.20502—Granting an Increase of pension to Harvey J. Willis. 
Mr. Campbell ; 1 on Invalid NA 
H.R.20503—Granting a pension to Edna J. pplegate. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pension 


H. R. 20504—Granting an increase of n to Michael Demuth. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 899. 


H. R. 20505—Granting an increase of e to Robert L. Stroud. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 899. 


H. R. MON SENE an increase of pension to Jennie Farley. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee om Invalid Pensions, 899, 


H. R. 20507—G a sion to William A, Wi 
Mr. Driscoll ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. 20508—Gran an increase of pension to Martin Bury. 
Mr. Driscoll; Committee om Invalid Pensions, 899. 


H. R. 20509 —Granting an increase: of sion to Daniel Connor, 
Mr. Gillett; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 899. 

H. R. 20510—Granting an increase of on to Andrew Partridge. 
Mr. Gillett ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, $99. 


H. R. 20511—Granting an om of pension to Emma Wilmer. 


Mr. Hamlin ; mittee on Invalid Pensions, 899. 
H. R. 20512—Granting a iiie to Minnie 8. Rector. 
Mr. Hamlin; Committee on Invalid valid. Pensions, 899. 
H. R. 20513—Gran: a pension to Thomas A. Long. 
Mr. Howard; Committee on Pensions, 899. 


H. R. 20514—Granting to Nellie V. Ross. 
TE Humphrey. of ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H.R.20515—Granting an increase of pension to Theodore A. Cox. 
Mr. oe of Washington; Committee on invalid. — 


IR GI Put the relief of C. G. Wilford. 
Mr. Humphrey of Washington; Committee on Claims, 900. 


H.R.20517—Granting an increase of pension to Willinm H. Hatfield. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 900. 


H. R. 20518—Granting an increase of pension to L. M. Jarvis. 
Mr. McKellar ; E committee on Invalid Pensions, 900, 


H.HR.20519— For the relief of the heirs or estate of Jacob Joyner, 


deceased. 
Mr. McKellar; Committee on War Claims, 900. 
H.R.20520—For the relief of the owners of the steamboat W. 


Mr. McKellar; Committee on War Claims, 900. 


B. 


H. R. ä an increase of pension to Alice Bi Atherton, 
| r. P ensions, 900. 


Sherwood ; Committee on Invalid 
H. RID NDS a pension to Bert Roberts. 
Mr. Talcott of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 900, 
H. „ a pension to Cleveland Shive. 
Thomas; — — on Pensions, 900. 
H. R. 55 an increase of pension to Isaac Premer, 
Mr. Watson; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 900. 
H.R.20525—To establish n standard of weights for various com- 
modities, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Dillon; Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 960. 
e weights establish the a m as the standard for 
we and measures, and for other purposes. 
on; Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 960. 
H. R. s provide capttal for agricultural — ment, to create 
& standard form of investment based u arm mortgages, 
o equalize rates of interest upon ferm Pana, to furnish a 
— for United States bonds, to provide a method of 
applying postal savings deposits to the promotion of the public 


welfare, and for other 
Mr. Tribble; Committee on Banking and Currency, 960. 


H. R. 20528—To authorize the maintenance of 4pm of the 
mobile army at bor maximum strength and to provide an 
increase of 1,000 officers. 

Mr. Gardner; Committee on Military Affairs, 960. 
H. R. 3 prevent, prohibit, and ee frauds and cheating and 
windling in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Mr, Adamson; Committee on Tater o. and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 2 HE & pension to Clarence E. Gleason. 
Ansberry; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961.—Reference 
m m to Committee on oe 1276. 
H. R. 20531—Granting an increase of pension to William Hilbert. 
Mr. mee Sag e on Invalid Pensions, 901. 
H. R. 20532—Grantin, on to Elizabeth C. poor dn 
Mr. Bailey; Comm ttee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 
H. R. 20533—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Hayward. 
Mr. Barnhart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 
20534—Gran Sp ag em an increase of pension to James S, Botsford. 
Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 
H. R. E a pension to James M. Thurston. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 
H. R. 20536—To carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in case 
of Albert G. Peabody. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on War Claims, 961. 
H. R. ZOST- araning an inerease of pension to Hen: 
Mr. Cooper; Committee on phar Pensions, 
H.R.20538—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Courliss, 
Mr. Cramton ; Committee on Tnvalid Pensions, 961. 
H. R. . a pension to Mary E. Blood Coffin. 
orth; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 


H. R. 20540- Granting & pension to Leo A, Kelly. 
. Doremus; Committee on Pensions, 961. 


H. R. res chasing an increase of pension to Louis C, T. Kramer. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 


H. R. 20542—For the relief of Halvor Nilsen. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee on the Public Lands, 961. 


H.R 


5 L. Phillips.. 


H. R. 20543—Gran a pension to Nicholas Schiller. 
ommi: 


Mr. Green of lowa; C ttee on Invalid Pensions, 061. 
R. 20544—G pension to Elmira Goshen. 
* Mr. G en Committee on Invalid Pensions, 901. 


H.R. Geka, 
Mr. Johnson 


gai a € to Virgil T. Gregory. 
th Carolina; Committee on Pensions. 961. 
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HOUSE BILLS. 


H. R. 20546—Granting a pension to J. Horace Keeter. 

Mr. Johnson of South Carolina; Committee on Pensions, 961. 

H. R. 20547—Granting a pension to Thomas M. Boswell. 

Mr. Johnson of South Carolina; Committee on Pensions, 961. 

H. R. 20548—Granting a pension to Charles G. Farling. 

Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Pensions, 961. 

H.R.20549—Granting an increase of pension to Arthur Adams, 

Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 

II. R. 20550—Granting an increase of pension to Ezra Kramer. 

Mr. Kinkaid of Nebraska; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 961. 

H. R. 20551— For the relief of Rev. D. O, Sanborn. 

Mr. Konop; Committee on War Claims, 961. 

H. R. 20552—For the relief of James D. Watts. 

Mr. Lafferty ; Committee cn Claims, 961. 

H. R. 20553—-Granting an increase of pension to Aaron Streets. 

Mr. Maguire of Nebraska ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 901. 

H. R. 20554—Granting an increase of ion to N. B. Nicholson. 

Mr. Avis; Committee on Pensions, 961. 

H. R. 20555—To reimburse James McDowell, postmaster at Armington, 
III., for e eine of opening and repairing safe caused by at- 
tempted robbery. 

Mr. Stone; Committee on Claims, 961. 

II. R. 20556—To provide a revenue cutter for the thirty-ninth customs- 
collection district. 

Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 1007. 


II. R. 20557—To amend an act entitled “An act to increase the internal 
revenue and for other purposes," approved Oct. 22, 1914. 
Mr. Dent; Committee on Ways and Means, 1007. 

H. R. 20558— To provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
ublic padng thereon at Claremont, In the State of New 
ampshire. 

Mr, Stevens of New Hampshire; Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grornds, 1007. 
H.R.20559— To repeal section 9 of the personnel act of Mar. 3, 1899. 
Mr. Witherspoon; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1007. 


H. R. 20560— To amend the act of Congress of May 9, 1902, to permit 
the coloration of oleomargarine, 

Mr. Gill; Committee on Agriculture, 1007. 

H. R. 20561-—Authorizing the refunding to certain corporations part of 
amounts heretofore collected by the United States as com- 
promise of their delinquency. k 

Mr. Sloan; Committee on Ways and Méans, 1007. 

H. R. 20562—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. Adair, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions (H. Rept. 
1261), as substitute for certain bills referred to that com- 
mittee, 1007, 1008.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 
1273-1276.—Referred to Senate Committee on Pensions, 
1330.—Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 932), 2301.— 
Amended and passed Senate, 2864, 2865.—House disagrees to 
Senate amendments and asks for a conference, 2981.— Senate 
insists on its amendments and agrees to a conference, 2994.— 
Conference appointed, 2981, 2994.—Conference report (No. 
1408) made in House, 3958.—Conference report agreed to in 
House, 3958, 4020.— Conference report made and agreed to in 
Senate, 3701.— Examined and signed, 4074, 4203. Presented 
to the President, 4341.—Approved [Private, No. 194], 5522. 

H. R.20563— To correct the military record of Anton Herzog. 

Mr. Bartholdt; Committee on Military Affairs, 1008. 

H. R. 20501—Granting an increase of pension to Mrs. A. J. Conner, 

Mr. Blackmon; Committee on Pensions, 1008. 

H. R. 20565—For the relief of Jennette Hooker Powell. 

Mr. Brown of New York; Committee on Claims, 1008. 

H. R. 20566—For the relief of Alexander H. Allan and others. 

Mr. Calder; Committee on Claims, 1008. 

II. R. 20507—Granting an Increase of pension to Fredrica Gorman. 

Mr. Clark of Missourl; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 

H. R. 20568—Granting an increase of pension to Daniel B. Rose. 

Mr. Clark of Missouri; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 

H. R. 20569—Granting an increase of pension to George H. Devol. 

Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Penslons, 1008. 

H. R. 20570—Granting an increase of pension to William Whitton. 

Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Penslons, 1008. 

H. R. 20571—Granting an increase of pension to Reuben B. Reynolds. 

Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 

H.R.20572— For the relicf of the Woman's Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, Reformed Church of America. 

Mr. Ferris; Committee on Claims, 1008, 

H. R. 20573—For the relief of J. A. Riddel. 

Mr. Hay; Committee on Claims, 1008. 

H.R.20574—Granting an increase of pension to Ira J. Barber, 

Mr. Hulings; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008 

H.R.20575—Granting an increase of pension to C. W. Brown. 

Mr. Johnson of Kentucky; Committee on Pensions, 1008. 

H.R.20576—Granting an increase of pension to Luther W. Bell, 

Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 

H.R.20577—Granting an increase of pension to James P. Rush. 

Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 

H. R. 20578—Granting an increase of pension to William E. Munroe, 

Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania ; Committee on Pensions, 1008. 

H.R.20579—Granting an increase of pension to James H. Goodrich. 

Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Penslons, 1008. 

H. R. 20580—Granting an Increase of pension to Martha J. Forsythe. 

Mr. Langham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 


H. R. 20581—-Granting an increase e yg res to James Cram. 
Mr. Mapes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 
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H. R. 20582—Granting a pension to Belle Shroyer. 
mars Seely of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. . increase of pension to Silas Morgan. 
Mw une of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. 20584— Granting an increase of pension to John T. Peters. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 1008. 
H.R.20585—Granting a pension to William Peacock. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, i 
H. R. 20586—Granting an increase of pension to Jonathan Casteel. 
Mr. 8mith of Idaho; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 
H. R. 20587—Granting a pension to Harry Bidwell. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Pensions, 1008. 
II. R. 20588—Granting an increase of pension to Jackson B. Cleveland, 
ae Stephens of California; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 20589—Granting an increase of pension to Alexander H. Taylor. 
Hu eerten of New Hampshire; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 20590—Grantin, 
Mr. Taggart ; 
H. R. 20591—Grantin 
Mr. Vollmer; 


a pension to T White. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 
a pension to — A7 J. Wilcox. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 
H. R. 20592—Granting a pension to Augusta Dellit. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 
H. R. 208 nha a pension to Paul McCoy. 
r. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 
H. R. 20594—Granting a pension to Maggie Shaffer. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 
H. R. 20595— Granting an increase of pension to Nancy Van Zandt. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 
H. R. 20596—Granting an increase of pension to Kate Klima. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 
H.R.20597—Granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Beach. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008; 
H. R. 20598— Grant an increase of pension to Thomas Fry. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008. 
H. R. N an increase of pension to Joseph A. Cummings. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 
H.R. rn es an increase of pension to Peter Ryan. 
Mr. Volimer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1008, 
H. R. 20601—Providing for the taking up of passports. 
Mr. ie is ark, Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 


H. R. 20602—Amending sections 3 and 4 of the act of August 8, 1911, 
entitled An act for the apportionment of Re resentatives in 
Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus,” so as to give any State entitled to at least three Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the privilege of electing them by pro- 
portional representation. 

Mr. Balley; Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress, 1093. 

II. R. 20603— To repeal section 9 of the personnel act of Mar. 3, 1899. 

Mr. Witherspoon; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1093. 

H. R. 20604— To construct a public building for a post office at the city 
of Forain a. 

Mr. Bartlett; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
1093.—Debated and passed House, 5490.—Passed Senate, 
5400.—Examined and signed, 5505, 5521.—Presented to the 
President, 5522.—4Approved [Public, No. 335], 5524. 

H. R. 20605—To amend the act of Congress of May 9, 1902, to permit 
the coloration of oleomargarine to look like butter, and that 
no tax be im thereon. 

Mr. Gill; Committee on Agriculture, 1093. 

H. R. 20606— To amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes," ap- 
proved July 25, 1912. 

Mr. Hayes; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 1093. 

H. R. 20607—Granting an increase of pension to John O. Smith, 

Mr. Brumbaugh; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1093. 

H. R. 20608—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Straka. 

Mr. Bulkley; Committee on Pensions, 1093. 

H. R. 20609— Granting a pension to H. E. Rives. 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee ; Committee on Pensions, 1093. 

II. R. 20610— Granting a pension to Robert L. Bentley, 

Mr. Cantrill ; Gomibittee on Pensions, 1093. 

H. R. 20611—Granting a pension to Clara L. Vawn. 

Mr. Dershem; Committee on Pensions, 1093. 

H.R.20012—Granting a pension to Helen Fenzle. 

Mr. Driscoll; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1093. 

H.R.20613—Waiving the age limit for admission to the Pay Corps 
of the United States Navy in the case of L. George Asbury. 

Mr. Dupré; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1093. 


H. R. 20614— For the relief of the heirs of David Beasley, deceased. 
Mr. Edwards; Committee on War Claims, 1093. 


H.R.20015—For the relief of the Woman's Board of Domestic Mis 
sions, Reformed Church of America, 

Mr. Ferris; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1093. 

H. R. 20616—Granting an increase of pension to James McMannis. 
Mr. Francis; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1093. 

H. R. 20617—Granting a pension to Chester B. Goodenough. 
Mr. Gittins; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1093. 

H. R. 20618—Granting an increase of pension to Michael O'Sullivan, 
Mr. Gorman; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1093. 


H. R. 20619—Granting a pension to Harriet L. Busick. 
Mr. Hawley; Committee on Pensions, 1093. 


HOUSE BILIS. 


H. R. 8 
Mr. wes 
1093. 


H. R. 20621—Grantin 
Mr. Hughes o 


H. R. 20622—Granting an increase of pension to William G. Otis. 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 


H. R. 20623— Granting a sion to Mary Collins, 
Mr. Logue ; Committee tee on Invalid Pensions, 1094, 


H. R. 20624—Granting an increase of ru to Matthias Parthemore. 
Mr. Logue; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 


E. Egan, Mr rudi ems 


a Lanes po to Anna Carve: 
West Virginia ; Committee: on Invalid Pensions, 


an increase of pension to Harriet A. Tharp. 
West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R.20625— For the relief of Mar; ry 
Mr. Logue; Committee on War Claims, 1094. 
H. R. 20626—Granting an increase of pension to George Wells 
Mr. Martin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 20627—Granting an increase of pension to William Davis. 
Mr. Moss of Indiana; (ape on Invalid Pensions, 1094, 
H.R. Bf gf ca ge a sion Law. 
Mr. Rauch ; Mog ttee on Wld ensions, 1094. 
H. R. 20629 Grant! on to Harriet E. Stout. 
Rauch ; Cor ee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 
H. n. 20010 Granting an puni of on to Louisa J. Kimball. 
Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 
H. R. 20631—For the relief of Adam K. Danes, — 
Mr. Rauch; Committee on Military Affairs, 1 
H. R. 20632—Granting a pension to Adelaide Lee. 
Mr. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 
H. R. UTD rer a pension to Rebeeca A. Searls. 
r. Reilly of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 
H. R. 20004 Grm iN ce increase of pension to William Moses. 
Mr. Reilly of sconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 
H. R. 20635—Granting an increase of pension to William D. Smith. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 
H. R. 20636— For the relief of the estate of R. J. H. Hatchett, deceased. 
Mr. Stedman; Committee on Claims, 1094. 


H. R. 9 a = to Lydia Jane Scott. 
. Stone; Committee Pensions, 1094. 
H. R. 20038 Graating a lon to Elizabeth Hakes. 
Mr. Stone; Co e on Invalid Pensions, 1094. 


H. R. 20639— Granting an increase of oHm to t "Tomlinson. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Inva Pensions, 1094. 


H. R. 20640— Granting a pension to Nathaniel Amon. 
Mr. Temple; Committee on Pensions, 1094. 


H. R. 20641—To establish a chief of naval operations. 
Mr. Hobson; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1094. 


H. R. 20642— To amend an act entitled "An at to increase the pen: 
sions of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers per 
sailors of the id Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various 
Indian and to grant a pension to certain widows of 
the decea bes and sailors of the late Civil War," ap- 
proved Apr. 19, 1908. 

Mr. Cramton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 

H. R. 20643— Gran pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and ors of the Regular and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars omes than the Ci War, and to 

ors. 


referred to that committee, 
1153.—A mended and House, 1276.— Referred to Senate 
Committee on re mar v 1330. — Reported with amendments ( 
Rept. 971), 3548.—Amended and Senate, 8. 4728-4 730-— 
House disa to Senate amendments and asks for a con- 
ference, 4981.—Senate insists on its amendments 


to a conference, 4912.—Conference inted, 4912, 4 

Conference rt made agreed to in Senate, 5259.— Con- 

ference repo Pme 7 7 made dar agreed to — 3 
e 


isa 5459.—Presen 
President, —— cad No. 267], 5524. 
H. R. 20644— To amend the postal laws. 
Mr. Fitzgerald; Committee € 1 Post Office and Post Roads, 
1153.—Debated [Appendix, 64 
H. R. 9 for the sale of pem United States unused barge 
ce 
Mr. Buchanan of Illinois; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 1153. 
H. R. 20646—Granting a — to Ellen Moffatt. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20647—Granting an increase of pension to 7573 I. Reider. 
Mr. Ansberry; Committee om Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 2004 teo an increase of pension: to 1o Oliver P gm 
nsberry; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. forsitan authorize the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and 
ALES one men the claim of heirs of corning E E Humes; 
Mr. Austin; Committee on War Claims, 115 
H. R. 20650—'To remove the charge of desertion oa the name of Lee 


—— 
Mr. Barkley; Committee on Military Affairs, 1153. 


H. R. 20651— To donate certain condemned cannon to the Gordon Insti- 


tute, of Barnesville, Ga. 
Mr. Bartlett; Committee on Military Affairs, 1153. 
H. R. 9 an inerease of pension to Deborah Hart. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20653—Granting an increase of pension to Robert R. Raap. 
Mr. Buchanan of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20654—Grantin, s. pension to Jesse T. Kellett. 
Mr. Caraway ; —— ittee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20655— Granting an 3 — to Albert W. Utter. 
Mr. Connelly of Kansas; on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20656—Granting an d of 5 to John J. Gorman, 
Mr. Dale; Committee on Pensions, 1153. 


H. R. Eee 2 


20620-20693 


H. R. 3 an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. W. Case. 
Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20658—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. Grant. 
Mr. Fairchild Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20859. Granting s: pension to William R. Prichard, 
Mr. Goeke; Cor ttee on Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. E erp a pension to Bennie Leshin. 
Mr. Goulden ; Committee on Pensions, 1153. 
esae rep eno a pension fo Elizabeth E. Brown. 
Mr. Goulden ; Committee on Invalid Vere n 1153. 
H. R. 20062 —Granting a pension to Nancy A. A 
Mr. Graham of Illinois; Committee on Invalid “Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 1 a pension to Benjamin Garland. 
Mr, Graham of eigen Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. 20664—Gran: n increase of pension to Joshua C. Clevenger, 
Mr. Graham o Illinois ; Com: ee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H. R. Fes creating an increase of pension to Andrew J. Vancil. 
Graham of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1153. 
H.R. 30866-_Granting a ion to Charles Gould. 
—€— AMA of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. 20667—Granting an increase of 


sion to Hiram Eells. 
Mr. E ewm of New York; 


ittee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. ä an increase of 


on to George W. 
m ug gut of New York; Committee om Invalid SQ 


H. R. 20669—Granting an increase of — to Hiram D. 
Me T meg: of New York; 


20670—Granting an inerease of 
Mr. SA rear of New York; 


Stoddard, 

ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 

H. R. ension to John Peterson. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. — pia raara an increase of 
"m iM amilton of New York; 


H. R. 20672—Grantin, 
Mr. Hamlin; 


ension to John A. Peterson. 
‘committee on Invalid Pensions, 


an increase of pension to Louis L. Stafford. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1154. 


H. R. p decim a pension to Alonzo C. Jones. 
Mr. Hamlin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1154. 


H. R. 20674—To carry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Thomas A. Wakefiel 
Mr. Hamlin; Committee on War Claims, 1154. 


H. R. 20075— For the relief of the estate of Pleasant M. Craigmil 
deceased. T 


Mr. Moon; Committee on War Claims, 1154. 
H. R. 20676—Grantin, En etm to Willam Goldsworthy. 


Mr. Nelson ; ee on Invalid Pensions, 1154. 
H. R. 20677- Granting a pension to Charles D. Comstock. 
. Mr. Rucker; Committee on Pensions, 1154. 


H. R. 20678—Granting an increase of sion to Robert W. Black, 
Mr. Rucker; Committee om I a Pensions, 1154. 
H.R.2 N pension to Carl Pager 
Mr. Russell ; mmittee on Invalid Pensions, 1154, 
H. R. 20680—Granting a pension to Benjamin Hammonds, 
Mr. Sells ; Committee on Pensions, 1154. 
H. R. 9 a n to William Merritt. 
Mr. ; Committee on Pensions, 1154. 
H. R. * an increase of a to David A. Turner, 
; Committee on ae e 154. 
H. R. Sone ores an increase of pension to Robert E. Taber. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Pensions, 1154. 
H. R. 5 an increase of — tog PM W. White. 
. Sells; Committee on Inva 
H. R. 5 an increase of so rs poca B. Lowman. 
Mr. Shreve; on Invalid Pensions, 1184. 
H. R. DE = relief of the Snare & Triest Co. 
f Idaho; Committee on Claims, 1154. 
H. R. 29081. Granting a —.— to Permelia L. Dutcher. 
Woods; Com on Invalid Pensions, 1154. 
H. R. 3088 X lace Barrow Vg e in the easterm division of 
the n anther district of Geo! 
Mr. Webb ; Committee on the mdi a — rn back 
penei, 3803.— 


an 
on the Judi clay. 874. Re- 
te, 4556.—Examined and signed. 
4809.— nted to the President, 5057. Approved 
[public No. 286], 5523. 


H. R. 20699 420 establish national farm-land banks. 
= Moss of Indiana; Committee on Banking and Currency, 


on. aad the timber 


riate $10,000 for a highway across the Fort 
itary Reservati reservation. 
Mr. Kinkaid of Nebraska ; Committee on Military Affairs, 1277. 


H. R. r sell — of — der pn aes Bonte one 
‘ore disposed of, and to expen € pro- 
ceeds in further fortifying and s exi fortif- 


States and its 
NE possessions, and to strengthen the Navy of the United 
Mr. Post; Committee on Military Affairs, 1277. 
H. R. 20692—Providing for the purchase * : site and the erection of 
a : public routiding : at Watervlie 
ck; Committee on Public’ Buildings and Grounds, 


H. R. 20098—To supplement existing oe relative to the United 
Court for China and to increase serviceability 


Mr. Fergusson ; Committee on the Judiciary, 1277. 
4T 


20694-20772 


HOUSE BILLS. 


H. R. 20694—To repeal section 9 of the naval personnel act of Mar. 3 
1899, and to transfer certain classes of officers from the retired 
to the active list of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Witherspoon; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1277.—Reported 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1304), 1998. 

H. R. 20€695—Te amend sections 21 and 31 of the act entitled “An act 

to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright," ap- 
* proved Mar. 4, 1909. 
Mr. Oldfield; Committee on Patents, 1277. 

H. R. 20696—To add two upper stories to the one-story portion of the 
west side of the post-office buiatu at Rock Island, Ill. 

MO M. Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


H. R. 20697 —'To create a Federal Tariff Commission. 
Mr. Church; Committee on Ways and Means, 1277. 
H. R. 20698—Granting an increase of pension to Amos Hall, 
¢ Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. e ee pension to William Sommers. 
Mr. Anthony ; Committee on Pensions, 1277. . 
H. R. 20700—Granting a pension to Winnie Turner. 
Mr, Anthony ; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
H.R.20701—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel Drown. 
Mr, Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20702—Authorizing the health officer of the District of Columbia 
to issue a permit for the removal of the remains of the late 
Robert Caldwell Culbertson from Woodlawn Cemetery, District 
of Columbia, to Rocky Spring Cemetery, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mr. Burke of South kota; Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 1277.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1373), 
3153.—Amended and passed House, 3534, 3535.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on blie Health and National Quarantine, 
3552.—Reported back (S. Rept. 1066), 5172.—Passed Senate, 
5353.—Examined and signed, 5357, 5491.—Preseuted to the 
President, 5522.—Approved [Privaté, No. 208], 5524. 
H. R. 20703—Granting an increase of pension to Silas M. Abers. 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20704—Granting an increase of pension to Justin S. Randolph. 
Mr. Caraway ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 


H.R.20705—Granting an increase of pension to Abraham Gindle- 


sparger. 
Mr. Cline; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
II. R. 20706—Granting a pension to Maud S. Hayes. 
Mr. Dershem ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277.— Reference 
changed to Committee on Pensions, 2102. 
H. R. 20707—Granting a pension to Gilbert Wilson. 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20708—Granting an increase of pension to Jacob Mapes. 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
II. R. 20709—Granting an increase of pension to Clara E. Smith. 
Mr, Fess; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
H.R.20710—Gronting an increase of pension to Thomas Phillips. 
Mr. French; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. à 
II. R. 20711— To place the name of James P. Barney on the lineal list 
of first fieutenants of Cavalry of the Army. 
Mr. Gard; Committee on Military Affairs, 1277. 
H. R. 20712—Granting a pension to Catharine Walker. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20713—Granting an increase of pension to Pauline Chase. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20714—Granting an increase of pension to William Foster. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H.R.20715—Granting an increase of pension to Rebecca J. Gist. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H.R.20710—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Haun. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20717—For-the relief of Mary Ann Snider. 
Mr. Hensley ; Committee on War Claims, 1277. 
II. R. 20718—Granting a pension to James J. Booth. 
Mr. Holland; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. Le gem arm | a pension to Cynthia Rudler TM. 
Mr. Lafferty; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20720—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 
Mr. Langham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 77 
H. N. 20721—Granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth C. Johnson. 
Mr. Lesher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20722—Granting an increase of pension to Allen D. Wolf. 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
.R.20723— Granting an increase of pension to Lydia A. Heatherly. 
" iii um of West Virginia ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1 ^ 


McKallip, 


II. R. 20724—Granting an increase of pension to Nora Davis. 


Mr. Reilly of Connecticut ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
II. R. 20725—Granting an increase of pension to Augusta Albert. 
Mr. Sherley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 


H. R. 20726—Grantin 
Mr. Sherley ; 

H. R. 20727—Grantin 
Mr. Smith of 


an increase of pension to Barbara Mehringer. 
‘committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
an increase of pension to Frank Coalman. 
aryland ; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
. R. 20728—G ti ension to Anderson Crum. 
dia Mr. Sutherlanc {Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20729—Granting a pension to Joseph Stevens. 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
H. R. 20730—Granting a pension to Lulu E, Winans. 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
II. R. 20731— To remove the charge of desertion from the military rec- 
ord of John B. Connolly. 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Military Affairs, 1277. 
H. R. 20732—Granting a pension to: Walter V. Haskell. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Pensions, 1277. 
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. R. 20769—Grantin. 


. R. 20771—Granting an increase of 


R. 20772—Granting a 


R. . an increase of pension to John W. B. Huntsman. 
r. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
R. 20734—Granting an increase of pension to Barbara J. Ward. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1277. 
R. 20735— For the relief of Samuel A. Jones. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on War Claims, 1277. 
R.20736—Authorizing the Secretary of War to donate two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls to the city of Morganton, N. C 
Mr. Webb; Committee on Military Affairs, 1323. 


. R. 20737—Amending sections 3 and 4 of the act of Aug. 8. 1911, 


entitled “An act for the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under ibe Thirteenth Cen- 
sus, so as to give any State entitled to at least three Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the privilege of electing them by pro- 
portional representation. 
Mr. Bailey; Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
280) Representatives in Congress, 1323.—Debated [Appendix, 
R. 20738— To amend section 9 of an act entitled “An act to increase 
the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the 
enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
ublic buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
ildings, and for other purposes,” approved Mar. 4, 1913. 
Mr. Clark of Florida; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 1323.— Reported back (H. Rept. 1422), 4165. 
R. 20739—Granting an increase of pension to Alexander Swisher. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
R. 20740—Granting a pension to Caroline E. Moore. 
Mr, Alexander; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20741—Granting an increase of pension to Abraham Gilts, 
Mr. Ansberry; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20742—For the relief of John Albus, it: 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Claims, 1323. : 
20743—Granting an increase of pension to Mathew E. Wolf. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20744—-Granting an increase of pension to Elijah D. Robertson. 
Mr. Cantrill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323, 
20745—Granting an increase of pension to William Maberry. 
Mr. Caraway; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20746—To quiet the title to certain lands in the possession of 
G. B. Dickson, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Caraway ; Committee on the Public Lands, 1323. 
20747—' To appoint Roy K. Carson a second lieutenant in the 
United States Marine Corps. 
Mr. Cramton; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1323. 
20748—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew W. Hepler. 
Mr. Good; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20749—Granting a pension to Navarra Kautz Simpson. 
Mr. Hamill; Committee on Pensions, 1323. 
20750—Granting an increase of pension to Nathaniel F. Berry. 
Mr. Hayes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20751—Granting an increase of pension to William T. Lambert. 
Mr. Hayes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20752—Granting an increase of pension to William A. Ice. 
Mr. Hill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20753—Granting a pension to George E, Bryant. 
Mr. Hinds; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20754—For the relief of John W. Fein. 
Mr. Jacoway; Committee on Claims, 1323. 
. 20755—Granting a pension to heirs of Henry R. Beam. 
MEA T of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
20756—Granting pengon to Mary C, Chrisman. 
Mr. Kinkaid of Nebraska; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323, 
20757—-Granting an increase of pension to Aurelius J. Quinn. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
. 20758—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Patrick. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323, 
20759—For the relief of the estate of Robert Brown, deceased. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on War Claims, 1323. 
20760—Granting a pension to Charles Wheelden. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Pensions, 1323. 
20761—Granting an increase of pension to Lewis Shuber. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Penslons, 1323, 
20762—Granting a pension to Rose Ann Peacock. 
Mr. McKenzie; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
20763—For the relief of the estate of A. W. Freedle, deceased, 
Mr. McKellar; Committee on War Claims, 1323. 
20764—Granting a pension to Thomas J. Golding. 
Mr. J. I, Nolan; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 1323. 
20765—-Granting a pension to Arthur Murphy. 
Mr. Paige of Massachusetts; Committee on Pensions, 1323. 
20766—Granting an increase of pension to Gilbert H. Hodgdon. 
Mr. Peters; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
. 20767—Granting an increase of pension to Amelia Walker. 
Mr. Porter; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 1323. 
. 20768—Granting an increase of pension to James W. Fisher. 
Mr. Rucker; Committee on Pensions, 1323. 
an increase of pension to Rebecca F. McKeehan. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
an increase of pensfon to Matilda B. Morrow. 
ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
nsion to William H. Smith. 
Mr. Rupley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
nsion to Catharine Ann Fisher. 
Mr. Rupley; Committee on Pensions, 1323. 
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Mr. Rupley ; 


R. 20770—Grantin 
Mr. Rupley ; 


: HOUSE BILIS. 


20773-20841 


H. R. 20773—To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the 
accounts of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 5 s Rail- 


way Co. in accordance with the decision of the Court of 
Claims in case No. 29875. 


Mr. Stevens of Minnesota; Committee on Claims, 1323. 
II. R. 20774—Granting a pension to Flossie M. Ramsey. 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323, 
H. R. bs gre wey Be, an to Permelia L. Dutcher, 
. Mr. Woods; ttee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
I. R. 20776—Granting an increase of 17 1 to Francis Gibson. 
Mr. Woods; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1323. 
H. R. 20777—-Providing for the fencing of a cemetery of the Apache, 
Kiowa, and Comanche Indians in Oklahoma. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1379. 
H.R.20778— To regulate the exportation of foodstuffs, and for other 


77 poues, 
um OMM Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
(9, 


H. R. 20779—To prohibit the intermarriage of persons of the white and 
negro races within the United States of America; to declare 
such contracts of marriage null and void; to prescribe pun- 
ishments for violations and attempts to violate its provisions. 

Mr. Tribble; Committee on the Judiciary, 1379. 


H. R. 20780— To amend the postal laws. 
Mr. Gallivan; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


H. R. 20781—Granting an increase of pension to William F. Doran. 
. Mr. Bowdle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1379. 


H. R. 20782—-Granting an increase of pension to Magdalena Kleisler. 


Mr. Bowdle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
II. R. 20783—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Sebexen, 
r, wdle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 


II. R. e pension to Emma J. Crocker. 
Mr. Brown of New York; Committee on Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20785—Granting a pension to Missouri L. Black. 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20786—Granting an increase of pension to Lucy L. Laymon, 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380, 
H.R.20787—Granting a pension to Wilhelmina Taylor. 
Mr. Doremus; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20788—Granting a pension to Josephine Burnett. 
. Mr. Gorman; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20789—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Covell. 
ME E of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
S0. 
H. R. 20790 —Granting an increase 3 to Lueinda Barnes. 
Mr. Helm; Committee on Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20791—Granting an increase of pension to William Wilson. 
Mr. Helvering ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380, 
H. R. 20792—Granting an increase of pension to Margaret B. Bradley. 
Mr. Hensley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20793—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Hurt, 
^ Mr. Hull; Committee on Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20794—Granting a pension to Howard D. Lowd. 
Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi; Committee on Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20795—Granting an increase of pension to William House. 
F of Mississippi; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
1 A 


H. R. 20796 —Grantin, 


an increase of pension to George W. Beck. 
Mr. Keister ; 


ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
H.R.20797—Granting an increase of pension to Nancy Fortney. 
Mr. Keister; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 

H. R. 20198— Granting an increase of pension to Elijah J. Reed. 

Mr. Keister; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 

H.R.20799—Granting an increase of pension to Robert Bigger. 

5 Mr. Kettner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 

H. R. 20800—For the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston. 

Mr. Kettner; Committee on Claims, 1380.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1356), 2982.— Passed House, 3532.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on Claims, 3551. 

H.R.20801— To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the 
accounts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
" PM with the decision of the Court of Claims in case 

vo, 30 ; 
Mr. Madden; Committee on Claims, 1380. 

H. R. 20802—To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the 
accounts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 
for transporting the United States mails in accordance with 
certain decisions of the Court of Claims, 

Mr. Madden; Committee on Claims, 1380. 

H.R.20803—Granting an increase of pension to Alonzo Wagoner. 

Mr. Martin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 

II. R. 20804— For the relief of William P. Nason. 

Mr. Patten of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
e i changed to Committee on Military Affairs, 
4. 


H. R. 20805— For the relief of the heirs of the late James L. Watson, 
Mr. Patten of New York; Committee on Claims, 1380. 


H. R. 20806—Granting an increase of pension to Mary C. Beam, 
Mr. Rupley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 


H.R.20807—Granting an increase of pension to Rebecca Reed. 
Mr. Rupley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 


II. R. 20808— To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to adjust the 
88 of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
0. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Claims, 1380. 


H. R. 20809—Granting a pension to Calista M. Irish. 
Mr. Shreve; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 


H. R. 20810—Granting a pension to John Salchll. 
Mr. Shreve; Committee on Pensions, 1380. 
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H. R. 20811—Gran an increase of ion to Margaret J. Dovener. 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 
H. R. 20812—Granting an increase of pension to Mary C. Smith. 


Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 


H. R. 20813—Granting an increase of pension to Sanford B. Dickinson, 
Mr. Underhill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1380. 

H, R. 20814—To place Candler, Du and Evans Counties, Ga., in 
the eastern division of the southern district of Georgia, and to 
place Bacon and Thomas Counties, Ga., in the southwestern 
division of the southern district of Georgia. 

Mr. Edwards; Committee on the Judiciary, 1484.—Reported 
with amendment (H. Rept. E 2982,—Amended and passed 
House, 3816, 3817.—Referred to Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, 3874.—RHeported with amendment (S. Rept. 1039), 
amended, and passed Senate, 4556.— House concurs in Senate 
amendments, 4801.—Examined and signed, 4838, 4888.— Pre- 
1 to the President, 5056. Approved [Public, No. 287], 


W as a substitute for H. R. 18666, to authorize 
the United States, acting through a shipp rd, to sub- 
scribe to the APA stock of a corporation to be organized un- 
der the laws of the United States or of a State thereof or of 
the District of Columbia to purchase, construct, equip, main- 
tain, and operate merchant vessels in the foreign trade of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
M TONE Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


H. R. 20816—For the prevention of the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of such edible 5 es as macaroni, spaghetti, 
vermicelli, and noodles, containing any added artificial color- 
ing matter, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 


purposes, 
Mr. Talcott of New York; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 1484. 

H. R. 20817—To amend an act entitled An act making appropriations 
for current and contingent ex ses of the Indian artment 
and fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes 
for the fi year ending June 30, 1895, and for other pur- 


Mr. Stephens of Texas; Committee on Indian Affairs,: 1484. 
I. R. 20818—To authorize the Brunot Island Bri Co. to construct, 
EID and operate a bridge across the back channel of the 
o River. 
Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania; Committee on Interstate and For- 
sign Commerce, WM ny cee with amendment (H. Rept. 
1302), 1917.—Amended and passed House, 2430, 2431, 2535.— 
Passed Senate, 2993, 2994.—Examined and signed 153, 
3379.— Presented to the President, 3517.—Approved [Public, 
No. 246), 4164. 
H.R.20819— To fix the aper arash of assistant appraisers of mer- 
er peu. 
Mr. Mitchell; Committee on Ways and Means, 1484, 
H. R. 20820—Granting a pension to Ellen Rohr. 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R 20821—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Lockwood. 
Mr. Donovan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20822— For the relief of Homer Rock. 
Mr. Evans: Committee on Claims, 1485.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1389), 3482. 
H. R. 20823—Granting a pension to Lorilla M. Cook. 
Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H.R.20824—Granting a pension to William Leishing. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee on Pensions, 1485. 
H.R.20825—Granting an increase of pension to Matilda C. Boulden. 
Mr. Howell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20826—Granting a pension to Mary M. Fisher. 
Mr. Lafferty ; Committee on Invalld Pensions, 1485. 
H.R.20827—Granting a pension to Ada A. Lewis. 
Mr. Hamill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20828— For the relief of James Campbell. 
Mr. Linthicum ; Committee on Military Affairs, 1485. 
H.R.20829—Granting a pension to Charles Hall. 
Mr. Platt; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20830—Granting an increase of pension to Susan O. Hewitt. 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20831—For the relief of Frances A. Bliss. 
Mr. Shreve; Committee on War Claims, 1485. 
H. R. 20832— For the relief of D. C. Darroch. 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on Military Affairs, 1485. 
H. R. 20833—Granting an increase of pension to Columbus Sampson. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 


H. R. 20834—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew Gladwell. 


Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20835—Granting an increase of pension to George Campbell. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H.R.20836—Granting an increase of pension to James Swan. 
Mr. Talcott of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
OU OAK, a — to John C. Rowland. 
Mr. Taylor of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485.— 
Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 2162. 
.20838— Providing for the adjudication of certain claims by the 
Court of Claíms. 
Mr. Taylor of New York; Committee on Claims, 1485.—Reported 
back for reference to Court of Claims (II. Rept. 1397), see 
H. Hes. 730, 3616. 
H. R. 20839—Granting an increase of pension to Linda Elliott. 
Mr. Woodruff; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20840—Granting an increase of pension to Francis King. 
Mr. Woodruff; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H. R. 20841—To prone for a low rate of interest and long-time loans 
" in aid agriculture, and for other purposes, 
Mr. Caraway ; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1484. 
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H. R. 


20842-20915 


HOUSE BILLS. 


an increase of pension to Sidney W. Wox. 
r. McGuire of Oklahoma ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1488. 
H. R. 20843—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Sauna 
Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma ; Committee on rr Pensions, 1 
H. R. 20844—Granting a pension to Margaret C 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on Invalid Pen — 1485. 
H. R. 20845—Granting an increase of pens pension. to Martha A. Wescott. 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 


H. R. idt dte red a pension to Westley J. Brasier, alias William 


Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1485. 
H.HR.20847—Providing for appeals in bankruptcy matters and re- 
pealing sections 24 25 of "An act to establish a uniform 

8 sy „ throughout the United States,” approved 


Mee 
dp Ee C Committee on the Judiciary, 1532. 
HL. R. 20849. To amend an act entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade 5 orang n to define its piia and duties, and for 
other porpo ' approved Sept. 26, 1914. 
Mr. Whitacre; LUN on Ways and Means, 1532. 
H.R.20849—4Authorizing a preliminary examination and survey of 
Sea Gate, Coney Island, N. Y. Ambrose Channel, and connect- 
ing waters to Gravesend 
Mr. Griffin; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 1532. 
H. R. 20850—To amend the act approved June 27, 1890, so as to inelude 
certain widows and orphans of soldiers who served 90 days 
or more in the United "States Arm 
Mr. Austin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532. 
H. R. 9 reserve lands to the Territory of Alaska for educational 
and for other Lact Sang 
Mr. E Wickerstinm s I ttee on the Public Lands, 1532.—Re- 
poeri back (H. Rept. 1280), 1596.—Debated, 3803, 4543-4545, 
5-5488.—(See bili S. 7515.) 
H. R. 20852—Granting a pension to Katharine H. Califf. 
Mr. Ainey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532. 
H. R. 20853—Granting a Serif to Ed Thomas. 
Mr. Avis; Committee on Pensions, 1532. 
H. R. 20854—Granting an increase of pension to George Senters. 
Mr. Barkley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532. 
H. R. 20855—Granting a pension to George C. Howland. 
Mr. Clark of Missouri; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532, 
H. R. i aig ey an increase of pension to Anna Warner. 
r. Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532. 
H.R.20857—Granting an increase of pension to William M. Hanks. 
Mr. Ferris; Committee on Pensions, 1532. 
H. R. 20858—Granting an increase of pension to Daniel H. Rankin. 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532, 
H. R. xaT HUN an increase of pension to Thomas H. Wriston. 
Mr. Ham = Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1532. 
H. R. 3 the rellef = Lida Jones and others. 
Mr. Hughes of West Virginia; Committee on War Claims, 1532. 
H. R. 20861—For the 2 of James M. Clouston. . Marik K C. 
of the firms of J. M. Clouston & Co. and A. 
Mr. Hughes of West Wu n; Committee on War Claims, 1532. 
H. R. ig get > the relief of the estate of Philip Null, deceased. 
Mr. Hughes of West Virginia; Committee on War Claims, 1532. 
H. R. 20863—For the relief of heirs of William Douthit or their duly 
authorized representative. 
Mr. Hughes of West Virginia; Committee on War Claims, 1533. 
H. R. 20864— To remove the charge of desertion from the military record 
of Wales Porter. 
Mr. . of Connecticut; Committee on Military Affairs, 


H. R. 1 


H. . an increase of pension to Charles Co opper, 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 153 


HI. R. 20866—Granting an increase of pension to William Bain. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 


H. R. 3 W a pension to Lucretia M. Postlewaite. 


Mr. Kirkpatri ommittee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
H. R. 20808. Grantin an increase of pension to Realle Damron. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 


H. R. 20860 Granting an increase of pension to Benjamin H. Kimbler. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Pensions, 1533. 


H. R. 20870—Granting a A aes to Mary L. Walker. 
ME of Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


. 20871—Granting a pension to Perley H. Elwell. 
Mr. Murdock; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 


. 20872—Granting an increase of pension to Mary S. Grimwood. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 


9 an increase of pension to Sophie M. Kinnicutt. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
. 20784—Granting an increase of pension to Matilda A. Miller, 
Mr. O’Shaunessy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
. 20875—Granting an increase of pension to Willlam Willis. 
Mr. O'8&haunessy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
20876— For the relief of the estate of E. H. Killam, sr. de- 


ce 7 
Mr. Park; Committee on War Claims, 1533. 


. pension to Catherine A. Bailey. 
Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Dem Pensions, 1533. 


. 20878—Granting a pension to Pierce B. Boye 
Mr. Roberts of Nevada; Committee on Pensions: 1533. 


. 20879—Granting a pension to Charles R. Hodges. 
Mr. Roberts of Nevada; Committee on Pensions, 1533. 


H. R. 20880—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Patrick. 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 


H. R. 20881—Granting an increase of pension to Mary 2 McElwee., 


Mr. Rupley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
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H. R. 8 an increase of pension to John C. Reece. 
x Mr. ; Committee on fe ch pension. (o. 1533. 
aee ru the relief “of the 1 . 
m bee e legal representatives of J. C. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 1533. 
H. R. 20884— For. cee vicar’ of Ar A, Proc pa er. Ret 
one; Committee on ms, Reference ch 
Committee on War Claims, 2202. 5 n 
H. R. 20885—For the relief of the heir or heirs of John Howard Payne, 
Mr “Taylor of New Yorks Commattes, E Cinta, 1533.—Reported 
or of New Yor! om ee on .— Report 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1454), 4802. a 
H. R. 20886—Granting a pension to Eleanor Tanner. 
Mr. Tuttle; Committee on Pensions, 1533. 
H. R. 208S7—For the relief of the heirs at law ot — S. Barnard. 
Mr. Walker; Committee on War Claims, 
I. R. 20888—Grantin an increase of pension s pea G. Robinson. 
Mr. Powers; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
H. R. 20850. Granting an increase of pension to Riley Howard. 
Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1533. 
H. R. 20890— For the relief of the Iowa Tribe of Indians. 
E Mr. Murray; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1597. 
R. 20891—To place Bacon County, Ga. 2 the southweste iv 
of the southern district d Georgi . 
Mr. Walker; Committee on the Judlciary, 1597. 


H. R. 20892— To amend paragrap ph 2 of an act entitled “An act to 
amend pa ragraph 2 of section 3264, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended by section 5 of the act of Mar. 1, 
1879, and act of June 22, 1910. 
"T „Kennedy of Rhode Island; Committee on Ways and Means, 


H. R. 20893—Authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the city of 
Appleton, in the county of Outagamie and State of Wisconsin. 
INO bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their car- 


Mz. P: Committee on Military Affairs, 1597. 

H. R. 20894—To provide for the appointment of a district judge. dis- 
trict attorney, and mars for the western district of South 

Aken; ‘Ge or othe Mine Judiciary, 1597.—Re 
7 en; Com on the Ju : — rted back 
(H. Rept. 1393), 3536.—Debated, . and — . 
3822, 5190-5192 [ T cepe Sar 521] .—Debated an ssed Sen- 
5120, 5121.—Examin signed, 5245, 417.—Pre- 
ed to the President, 8489 Appeared [Publie, No. 288], 


H. R. 20895— To portae for the admission into soldiers' nnd sailors' 
homes o rsons who have served in the Army or in the Navy 
of the United States. 
Mr. J. I. Nolan; Committee on Military Affairs, 1597. 

H.R. 20896—Authorizing the pese War to 2 one con- 
demned cannon to the city of Williamsport. 

Mr. Kiess of Pennsylvania ; Committee on Altar Affairs, 1597. 

H. R. 20897— To protect certain animals in Alaska, 

Mr. Palmer; Committee on Ways and Means, 1597. 

H. R. 20898— To authorize the establishment t a life-saving statfon on 
the north side of Nantucket Island, Mass., between Eel Point 
and the breakwater at the entrance to Nantucket Harbor. 

1 8 Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
5 4 

H. R. 20899— Providing that the Panama Canal rules shall govern in 

3 of vessels for imposing tolls, and for other pur- 


ML Adamson ; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
5 
H. R. 20900—To permit connecting or intersecting street railways of 
the District of Columbia to be operated under joint manage- 
ment, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Page of ores Carolina; Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 1597. 
H. R. 20901— Granting an increase of pension to Calvin C. Halsey. 
Mr. Ainey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20902—Granting an increase of pension to Hiram W. 
Mr. Barnhart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20903—Granting a pension to Rebecca Scott. 
Mr. Borchers; Committee on Invalid MEME 1597. 
H. R. 20904 —Granting a pension to Mary O. Sm 
Mr. Borchers; Committee on Invalid 8 159 7. 
H. R. P an increase of pension to Sarah A. Judson. 


Shroyer, 


Mr. Borchers; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20906—Granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Smith. 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20907—Granting an increase of pension to Eron B. Wallace. 
Mr. Burnett; Committee on Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. p eame 2 n increase of pension to Mary F. Wilkinson. 
Mr. Burnett ; mmittee on Pensions, 1597.— Reference changed 


fo Committee on Invalid Pensions, '2536. 
H. R. 20909—Granting an increase of pension to Etta Adair Anderson, 
Mr. Clark of Florida; Committee on Pensions, 1597. 
H.R.20910—For the relief of Ann E. H. Boyle, administratrix of 
James Hooper, deceased. 
Mr. Coady; Committee on Claims, 1597. 
II. R. 20911—For the relief of the estate of John P. Gee. 
Mr. Collier; Committee on War Claims, 1597. 
H, R. p pore eei an increase of pension to George W. Taylor. 
Mr. Connelly of Kansas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R.20913—Granting an inerease of pension to James B. Kitts. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1507. 
H. R. 20914— Granting an increase of pension to Robert L. Ferguson. 
Mr. Esch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H.R.20915—Grantiag an increase of pension to William Holdredge, 
Mr. Fairchild; E committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 


HOUSE BILLS. 


20916-20988 


H. R. 20916—Granting an increase of pension to Martha W. P. Smith. 

Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H.R.20917—For the relief of Elijah F. Hocker. 

r. Graham of Illinois; Committee on Military Affairs, 1597. 

H. R. 20918—Granting a pension to Patrick Boland. 

Mr, Johnsen of Washington; Committee on Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20919—Granting a pension to Edward H. Dalton. " 

Mr, Kiess of Pennsylvania ; Committee on Pensions, 1597. 


H. R. 20920—Granting an increase of pension to Mary L. Rous. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. ension to William J. Sexton. 


. an increase of 
Mr. Kirkpatrick ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20922—For the relief of estate of Sophia Brown and heirs of 
Jacob Bezar, deceased. 
Mr. Morgan of Louisiana; Committee on War Claims, 1597. 
20923— To confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to try 
and determine the validity of any claims George C. Jenkins, 
late second lieutenant, First' Regiment Alabama Volunteer 
Cavalry, may have against the Government for services ren- 
dered in the military service of the United States during the 
War of the Rebellion. 
- Mr, Post; Committee on War Claims, 1597. 
H. R. 20924—Granting a pension to Edward H. Richards. 
Mr, Rupley; Committee on Pensions, 1597. 
H. n. 20925—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel Graham. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
. 20926—Granting an increase of pension to Francis T. Powell. 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20927—Granting an increase of pension to John Wilson. 
Mr, Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
.20928—Granjing a pension to John A. Hiser. 
Mr. Switzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
.20929—Granting a pension to Susan A. Wilsey. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 
H. R. 20930—Granting an increase of pension to Charles W. Burkett. 

Mr. Thacher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1597. 

H.n.20921— Making appropriations for the work of construction of 
iron projects, and for other purposes, - 

Mr. Smith of Texas; Committee on Appropriations, 1678. 

H. R. 20932—To provide for the retirement of employees in the 
Postal Service. 

Mr. Cary; Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 1678. 

H.R.20933—Extending the time for completion of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
Tenn.“ approved Aug. 23, 1912. 

Mr. McKellar; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
1678.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1310), 2162.—Debated, 
amended, and passed House, 2429, 2430.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on Commerce, 2446.—Reported back (S. Rept. 956) ; 
passed Senate, 2991; examined and signed, 3153, 3379.—Pre- 
N to the President, 3517.— Approved [Public, No. 247], 

H. R. 20934 —Granting a pension to William Cain. 
Mr. Avis; Committee on Pensions, 1679. 
H.R.20935—Granting a pension to Sallie E. Gilkeson. 
Mr. Britten; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H.R.20956—Granting an increase of pension to Freeman H. Bentley. 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20937—Granting an incrense of pension to George D. Henning. 

Mr. Campbell; Committee on Pensions, 1679. 

H. R. 20928—Granting an increase of pension to William J. Barnett. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H.R.20939—Granting an increase of pension to Charles Black. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679,—Refer- 
ence changed to Committee on Pensions, 2162. 

H. R. 20940—Granting an increase of pension to John H. Cutright. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 8 

H. R. 20941 —Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Donnells. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H. R. 20042—Granting an increase of pensior to Jacob J. Roseboom, 

Mr. Ciaypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H.R.20943—Granting an increase of pension to Wesley A. Taylor. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1079. 

H. R. 
H. R. 


H. R. 


20944—Granting a pension to George Eskew. 

Mr. Cullop; Committee on Pensions, 1679. 

20945—Granting an increase of pension to Perry C. McIntosh. 

Mr. Cullop; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H.R.20946—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Swaney. 
Mr. Davenport; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. - 

20047—Granting an increase of pension to Marcus L, Pelham. 

Mr. Donovan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H.R.20948—Granting an increase of pension to Henry C. Linn, 

Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 


H. R. 20049—Granting a pension to Alexander Herndon. 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 


20950—Granting an increase of 1 to Spencer Cooper. 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 


H. R. 20951—Granting an increase of promon to James W. Herndon, 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H. R. 20952—Granting an increase of pension to William C. McCracken. 

. Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679, r 


20953— Granting an increase of pension to Charles Luman. 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 


20954—Granting an increase of pension to Angeliner Thompson, 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 


H. R. 


H. R. 


H. R. 
II. R. 


H. R. 20955—Granting an Increase of 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Inv: 


H. R. 20956— For the relief of James C. Downey. 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Military Affairs, 1679. 


II. R. i an increase of pension to Samuel E. Looking- 


‘ansion to E. B. Wilhoit. 


id Pensions, 1679. 


bill, 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 

H. R. 20958—For the relief of the heirs of William Grissom, deceased. 
Mr. Godwin of North Carolina; Committee on War Claims, 1679. 

H.R.20959—For the relief of the heirs of Thomas Newton, deceased. 
Mr. Godwin of North Carolina; Committee on War Claims, 1679. 


H. R. 20960—Granting a pues to Nancy L. Gillespie, 


. Mr. Hardy; Committee on Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20961—Granting a pension to John F. Scribner. 
Mr. Hinds; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 


20962—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Harris. 
Mr. Keating; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20963—Granting a pension to Ellen Carrier. 
Mr. Langham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679, 
H. R. 20964—Granting an increase of pension to Matilda A. Manning. 
Mr. Oglesby Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20965—Granting a pension to William M. Silver. 
Mr. Rucker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20966—Granting an increase of pension to Cora Day Young. 
Mr. Sherwood; Committee on Invalid Penslons, 1079, 
H. R. 20967— Granting a pension to Mary F. Carson. 
Mr. Sloan; Committee on Pensions, 1679. 
II. R. 20968—Granting a pension to John O'Neil. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Pensions, 1079. 
H. R. 20969—Granting a pension to Henrietta Dorgstadt. 
* Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20970—Granting an increase of pension to Theodore H. Rosche. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20971—Granting an increase of pension to Bernard Small. 
Mr. Wallin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20972—Granting an increase of pension to George W. Hadley. 
Mr. Wickersham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
20972—Granting an increase of pension to William Hall, 
Mr. Woodruff! ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1679. 
H. R. 20974— For the establishment of a probation system in the United 
States courts, except in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on the Judiciary, 1679. 


H. R. 


urposes. 

Affairs (H. Rept. 

287). : 1786.—Debated, 2661-2738, 2741-2771, 

2568-2926, 3100-3153, 4744 [A pendix, 125, 164, 289, 312, 

315, 325, 417-441, 527, 544. 856, 882, 900, 923].—Amended 

and passed House, 3151—3153.— Referred to Senate Committee 

on Naval Affairs, 3379.—Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 

1021), 4265.—Debated, 4600-4626, 4686-4716.—Amended and 

passed Senate, 4713.—House disagrees to Senate amendments 

and agrees to a conference, 4869.—Senate insists on Its amend- 
ments and asks for a conference, 4716, 4838, 4839.—Confer- 
ence appointed, 4716, 4838, 4839, 4869.—Conference report 

(see S. Doc. No. 966; H. Rept. 1500) made, debated, and agreed 

to in House, 5209-5216 eg pee 856, 882].—Conference re- 

port (S. Doc. No. 966) made, debated, and agreed to in Sen- 
ate, 5137, 5138, 5232-5243, 5250, 5251, 5252-5287.—Ex- 
amined and signed, 5251, 5459.—Presented to the President, 
5159.—Approved [Public, No. 271], 5523. 
H. R. 20976— To prohibit the coming of Asiatic laborers into the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Raker; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 1734. 

20977—To provide for the establishment of a life-saving station 
in the vicinity of Duxbury Reef, Cal. 

Mr, Kent: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
1734.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1323), 2364,— 
Debated, amended, and passed House, 2430.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 2446.—Reported back (S. 
Rept. 962), 2991.—Passed Senate, 4822.—Examined and 
signed, 5056, 5059.—Presented to the President, 5178.—Ap- 
proved [Public, No. 270], 5523. 

.20918—Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to make re- 
fund in certain cases of sums of money paid in settlement of 
income-tax penalties-in excess of existing regulations. 

Mr. Cramton; Committee on Ways and Means, 1734. 

H. R. 20979—Relating to experts, their appointment by the court or a 
judge thereof, and providing for their compensation and man- 
ner of examination as witnesses, 

Mr. Stephens of California; Committee on the Judiciary, 1734, 


H. R. 


II. R. 20980—To enlarge, extend, remodel, and modernize the post- 
office building at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Mr. Connolly of Iowa; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 1734. " 
H.R 


.20981—Granting an Increase of pennon to Thomas J. Cartwright. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1734. 
H. R. 20982—For the relief of Ejodie Dejoie. 
Mr. Broussard; Committee on War Claims, 1734. 
H.R.20983—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph Zelmer. 
Mr. Bruckner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1734. 
H. R. 20984—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel Ratcliff, 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1734 
20085—Granting an increase of pension to James S. Case. 
Mr. Cary; Committee on Pensions, 1734. 
20986—Granting a pension to George Critzman. 
Mr. Connolly of Iowa; Committee on Pensions, 1734. 
H.R.20987—Granting a pension to John G. Powers. 
Mr, Connolly of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 


II. R. 20988—For the relief of Henry H. Stevenson. 
Mr. Connolly of Iowa; Committee on Claims, 1735. 
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II. R. 20989—Granting a pension to John Pennington. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 
H. R. 20990—Granti 
Mr. Goulden; Committee on Pensions, 1735, 
H.R.20991—Granting a pension to James Daly. 
Mr. Griffin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 
II. R. 20992—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel Aras 
Mo of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H.HR.20993—Granting a pension to Clara J. Sherburne, 
Mr. Hinds; Committee on Pensions, 1735. 
II. R. 20994—Granting an increase of pension to George R. Smith. 
Mr. Kettner; Committee on Pensions, 1735. ` 
II. R. 20995— Granting an increase of pension to Jordon J. McCann, 
Mr. Lenroot ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 
H.R.20090—Granting an increase of pension to William Raup, 
Mr. Lesher; Committee on Pensions, 1735. 
H. R. Se Ier mi an increase of Ropon to Oscar Hoce. 
So ig of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
II. R. 20998—Granting an increase of pension to Lydia Ann Hagan. 
MES EP of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
oD, 
20999—Granting a pension to Marian Eva Keyes. 
Mr, Smith of Maryland; Committee on Pensions, 1735. 
. sims bine Be increase of pension to Imogene P. Ingersoll. 
Mr. Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Invalid Pensions; 1735. 
. 21001—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Wilson. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 
j 21002—Granting an increase of pension to James M. Silvey. 
Mr. Thomas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 
.21003—Granting a pension to William A. Abney. 
Mr. Tribble; Committee on Pensions, 1735. 
R. 21004—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Gahan, 
Mr. Williams; Committee on Pensions, 1735, 
II. R. 21005—To prevent, prohibit, and punish frauds and cheating and 
swindling in interstate and forelgn commerce, 
„ Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


II. R. 


H. R. 21006—Granting an increase of pension to Margaret McHenley. 
Mr. Oldfield; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1735. 
H. R. 21007—Giving contestants preference right to purchase aban- 
doned entries pursuant to successful contest proceedings, and 
for other purposes. . 
Mr, Ferris ; n on the Publie Lands, 1813. 
H. R. 21008 — To further regulate the entrance of Chinese aliens into 
the United States, 
ast Poy lactis Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1 ^ : 


H.R.21009— To make Van Buren, Me, a port through which mer- 
chandise may be imported for transportation without appraise- 
ment, 

Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Ways and Means, 1813.—Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1431), 4341.—Passed House, 5180, 5181.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on Commerce, 5068.— Reported 
back (S. Rept. 1063), 5231.— Passed Senate, 5352.—Examined 
and signed, 5357, 5491.—Presented to the President, 5522.— 
Approved [Publie, No. 336], 5524. 
H.R.21010—Granting an increase of prave to George Gardiner. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
H.R.21011—Granting an increase of pension to James P. Strickler, 
Mr. Barnhart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
H.R.21012—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet Vosburg. 
Mr. Cramton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
H. R. 21018—Granting an increase of pension to Frances M. Hammond. 
Mr. Dale; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
H.R.21014—Granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Macdonald, 
Mr. Donohoe; Committee on Pensions, 1813. 
H.R.21015—Granting a pension to Edward Rowe. 
Mr. Donovan; Committee on Pensions, 1813. 

21016—Granting a pension to Mary A. Coffey. 

Mr. Doughton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 

H.R.21017—Granting an increase of pension to Schuyler C. Cline. 

Mr. Hull; Committee on Pensions, 1813. 
II. R. 21018—Granting an increase of pension to Charles W. Bushnell, 
Mr. Keating; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
21019—Granting an increase of pension to Major S. Bowman, 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
H. R. 21020—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Lenz, 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
.R.21021—Granting a pension to Mary Wallace. 
E Mr. MeAudrews ; Committee on Pensions, 1813. 
R. 21022—Granting a pension to Francis M. Stoddard. 
"a Mr. Moss of fent Virginia ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
1813. 
.21023—Granting a pension to Sarah J. Effelberg. 
me Moss of vest Virginia; Committee m Du Pensions, 
1813. 


.R.21024—Granting a „pension to Maggie Barron. 
us Mr. Parker of (ew York; Ge on Invalld Pensions, 1813. 


H. R. 21025—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Sargent. 
Mr. Phelan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 


H. R. 3 an increase of pension to Justin B. Lynch. 
Mr. ODE of Massachusetts; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
1813. 


II. R. 


II. R. 


H. R 21027—Granting an increase of pension to erst P. Campbell, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 
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& pension to George M. Griffith, 3 


H. R. 21928 Granting an increase of pension to Marcella Matlock. 
Mr. Sherley ; Committee on Pensions, 1813. 

H. R. 21029—Granting an increase of pension to William Husk. 
Mr. Tuttle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1813. 


H. R. 21030—For the relief of the Hilton Building and Loan Associa- 


on. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Claims, 1813. 
H. R. 21031—For the relief of the Commonwealth Building and Loan 
Association. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Claims, 1813. 


H. R. 21032— Grant a pension to Mary Burke. 
Mr. Vollmer PA etttes on invalid Pensions, 1813. 


H.R.21033—Providing for an appropriation of $30,000 for dredging. 
repair, and other improvements at the quarantine station at 
Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. Edwards; Committee on Appropriations, 1917. 


H. R. 21034—To prohibit the importation into the United States of 

any s, wares, or merchan the property of Americans 

and other foreigners in Mexico which have been confiscated by 
Mexican authorities, i 

AD ans Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 21035—To pane Thomas County, Ga., in the Valdosta division of 
the southern district of Georgia. 
Mr. Park; Committee on the Judiciary, 1917. 


H. R. 21036—To establish and maintain an Indian military training 
school at Carlisle, in the State of Pennsylvania, and to discon- 
tinue the present Indian school at that place. 

Mr. Stephens of Texas; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1917.— 
Debated [Appendix, 454]. 

II. R. 21037—Granting pensions and Increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sallors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. Russell, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions (H. Rept. 
1301) as substitute for certain bills referred to that commit- 


tee, 1917.—Debated, 2268, 2815-2823.—Amended and passed 
Bou; 2821-2823.—Referred to Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


2936.—Reported with amendments 45; Bope 996), 
4403.—Amended and passed Senate, 4730, 4731.—House con- 
curs in Senate amendments, 4981.—Examined and signed 
5056, 5059.—Presented to the President, 5179.—Approved 
[Private, No. 237], 5523. 
H.R.21038—Granting an increase of pension to Mary A. Shannon, 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Pensions, 1917. 
H. R. 8 an increase of pension to William H. Ter- 
williger. 
Mr. Bruckner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H.R.21040—Granting an increase of pension to Ernest Dichman, 
Mr. Calder; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H. R. 21041—For the relief of L. C. Reid and Fannie B. Betts, heirs at 
law of George G. Barton. 
Mr. Carlin; Committee on War Claims, 1917. 
H.R.21042—Granting an increase of pension to James Irvin. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H. R. 21043—Granting a pension to John T. McCarthy. 
Mr. Donovan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H.R.21044—Granting an increase of pension to William Evans, 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H. R. 21045—Granting a pension to Emma Woodard. 
Mr. Gudger; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H.R.21046—Granting a pension to Diana R. Pierce. 
Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1017. 
H. R. 21047—For the relief of the heirs of James I. Fountain. 
Mr. Hughes of Georgia ; Committee on War Claims, 1917. 
H. R. 21048—Granting a pension to Anna Harleman. 
me Kiess of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H.R.21049—Granting a pension to Harriet J. Brown. 
Mr. Murdock; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H.R.21050—Granting a pension to Jennie B. Burr. 
. Mr. Murdock; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1917. 
H. R. 21081—Granteng a pension to Lucy N. Burr. 
Mr. Murdock; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
H.R.21052—Granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Lewis. 
Mr. Murdock; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
H. R. 21053—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew M. Murray. 
Mr. Murdock; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
H.R.21054—Granting an increase of pension to Oliver P. Gillson. 
Mr. Platt; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
H.R.21055—Granting an increase of pension to Susanna Gaines, 
Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918, 
H. R. 21056—Granting a pension to Elizabeth R. Foster. 
"Mr. Vare; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
H. R. 21057—To reinstate certain homestead entries in the Ozark and 
Arkansas National Forests and to confirm titles to the lands 
embraced therein in the original claimants, and for other 


Dupa: 
Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on the Public Lands, 1917. 


H.R.21058—Providing that any person who has heretofore made a 
homestead entry or entries and has failed from any cause to 
perfect his title to any lands embraced in such entry or en- 
tries may make a further homestead entry. 

Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on the Public Lands, 1917. 

H.R.21059— To relieve the governor of the State of Arkansas from 
accountability for certain funds under section 1661 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, : 

Mr. Fioyd of Arkansas; Committee on Military Affairs, 1917. 

H. R. 21060—Granting an increase of pension to rv Schwartz. 

Mr. Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 


II. R. 21061—Granting an increase of pension to William R. Fisher, 
Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918, 


HOUSE BILLS. 


21062-21131 


. R. 21062—Granting an Increase of pension to Francis M. Beezl 
Mr. Maguire of Nebraska; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
R.21063—Granting a pension to Sarah L. Hammerton. 
Mr. Peterson; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
R. 21064—Granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. Patterson. 
Mr. Rubey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
R. 21065—Granting en increase of pension to William H. Scott. 
Mr. Rubey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
R. 21066—Granting an increase of pension to Samuel R. Laphy. 
Mr. Casey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1918. 
. R. 21067—To increase the limit of cost of the United States post- 
office building at Garden City, Kans. 
Mr. Neeley of Kansas; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 1918. 


H. R. 295729 provide homes for Confederate veterans of the Civil 


ar. 

Mr, Estopinal; Committee on Military Affairs, 1998. 

H. R. e an appropriation of $30,000 for dredging, re- 
airs, and other improvements at the Savannah (Ga.) quaran- 
ine station. 

Mr. Edwards; Committee on Appropriations, 1998. 
H. R. 21070—To further regulate the purchase of sites and the erection 
or poppe buildings thereon and the making of appropriation 
ereror. 
Mr. Logue ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 1998. 

H. R. 21071—'To provide for the protection of subcontractors and mate- 

: rial men engaged in conta d work or furnishing material for the 
erection of Government buildings. 

Mr. Logue ; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 1998. 

. 21072—To provide for the establishment of a bureau of public 

buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Logue; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 1998. 

. 21073—For the better protection of aliens and for the enforce- 

ment of their treaty rights. 

Mr. Bartholdt; Committee on the Judiciary, 1998. 

. 21074—Increasing the limit of cost of the United States post- 

office building at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Mr. Alexander; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
1998.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1399), 3692. 

. 21075—Granting an increase of pension to Susannah Ditterline. 

Mr. Bailey; Committee on Pensions, 1998. 

H. R.21076— For the relief of George T. Goshorn. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia; Committee on Claims, 1998. 

. 21077—For the relief of W. F. Crawford. 

Mr. Bryan: Committee on Claims, 1998.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1354), 2982.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 3532, 
3533.—Referred to Senate Committee on Claims, 3551.—Re- 
ported back (S. Rept. 1060), 5066.— Passed Senate, 5351.— 
Examined and signed, 5357, 5491.— Presented to the President, 
5522.—Approved [Private, No. 269], 5524. 

H.R.21078—Granting a pension to Thomas F. Tierney. 

Mr. Curry ; Committee on Pensions, 1998. 

H. R. 21079—Granting an increase of pension to Mary A. Wallace. 

Mr. Hamilton of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


1818. 


H 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H 
H 


H.R 


ie an Increase of pension to George Van Nort- 
ric 


wick. 
Mr. Hawley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1998. 


.21081—For the relief of Truman R. Peters and others, 
Mr. Howell; Committee on Claims, 1998, 


II. R. 21082—Granting an increase of pension to Disia Stamper. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1998. 


. 21083—Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to reenlist Roger 
S. Culp as a chief gunner's mate in the United States Navy. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy ; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1998. 


.21084—Granting a pension to John H. Campbell. 

Mr. Shackleford; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1998. 
21085—For the relief of William H. Phillips. 
Mr. Sloan; Committee on Military Affairs, 1998. 


. 21086—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Armstrong. 
Mr. Sloan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1998. 
.21087—Granting a pension to Gertrude S. Kessler and her three 
minor sons. 
Mr. Taylor of Alabama; Committee on Pensions, 1998. 


21088—Granting a a anarsa to Thomas Travers. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Pensions, 1998. 


H.R.21089—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sallors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. Vinson, from the Committee on Pensions (H. Rept. 1307), 
as substitute for certain bills referred to that committee. 
2080.—Debated, 2268.—Passed House, 2823-2825.—Referred 
to Senate Committee on Pensions, 2936.—Reported with 
amendments (S. Rept. 1029), 4523.—A mended and passed Sen- 
ate, 4731, 4732.—House disagrees to Senate amendments and 
asks for a conference, 4981.—Senate insists on its amend- 
ments and agrees to a conference, 4912.— Conference appointed, 
4912, 4981.—Conference report made and agreed to in Senate, 
5229.—Conference report (No. 1500) made and agreed to in 
House, 5439, 5440.—Examined and signed, 5331, 5459.—Pre- 
pean to the President, 5482.—Approved [Private, No. 270], 


=z 
B 


II. R. 


H. R. 21090 — To prevent cheating and swindling in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. x 
00 Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 21091— To make Beaumont, Tex., a subport of entry. 
Mr. Dies; Committee on Ways and Means, 2080. 


H. R. ar chy make Orange, Tex., a sub 


rt of entry. 
r. Dies; Committee on Ways and 


eans, 2080, 


H. R. sep extend the franking privilege to the American National 
'088. 


Cross. 

Mr. French; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 2080. 

H. R. 21094—To amend section — of an act defining matter that may 
be admitted to second-class mail privileges. 

Mr. French; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 2080, 

H. R. 21095-——To increase the military strength of the United States. 

Mr. Mott; Committee on Military Affairs, 2080. 

H. R. 21096—Granting an increase of pension to Calvin C. Halsey. 

Mr. Ainey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21097—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. Michaels. 

Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21098—Granting a pension to Lida W. Ashton. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081, 

H.R.21099—Granting a pension to Ella C. Squires, 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21100—Granting a pension to Julia A. Sheck. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

II. R. 21101—Granting an increase of pension to Ann M. Ellenberger. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21102—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah H. Hunter. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21103—Granting an increase of pension to William S. King. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21104—Granting an increase of pension to Lucy M. Settle. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21105—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph J. Massey. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081 

H. R. 21106—For the relief of Edward B. N and William Vane, 

Mr. French; Committee on Claims, 2081. 

H. R. 21107 —Granting an increase of pension to Daniel Hinkle. 

Mr. Graham of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

II. R. 21108—Granting an increase of pension to Charles W. Lair. 

Mr. Graham of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21109—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Marsden. 

Mr. Kennedy of Rhode Island ; Committee on Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21110—Granting an increase of pension to Adam Exline. 

Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 2081. 

H.R.21111—Granting an increase of pension to Jeffrey Williams. 

Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H.R.21112—Granting a pension to Angeline Kelchner Wolfe. 

Mr. Lesher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H.R.21113—Providing for the refund of duties collected on ee cir 

aratory machines, parts, and accessories, such as described 
n the act of Congress approved Feb. 7, 1913, imported sub- 
uently to Aug. 5, 1909, and prior to Jan. 1, 1911. 

Mr. Mitchell; Committee on Ways and Means, 2081. 

H. R. 21114—Granting a pension to mired A. Scott. 

Mr. Moore; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21115—For the relief of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Pou; Committee on Claims, 2081. I 

H.R.21116—Granting an increase of pores to John N. King. 

Mr. Rainey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H.R.21117—Granting a pension to Fannie Baird, 

Mr. Rouse; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21118—Granting an increase of pension to John S. Early. 

Mr. Underhill ; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21119—Granting an increase of pension to John Heimroth, 

Mr. Underhill; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2081. 

H. R. 21120—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Willhoff. 

Mr. Wingo; Committee on Pensions, 2081. 

II. R. 21121—To extend the time for constructing a bridge across the 
Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., authorized by an act 
approved June 17, 1914. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
2162.—Reported with amendment Rept. 1459), 4888,— 
Amended and passed House, 5182.—Reported back and passed 
Senate, 5172.—Examined and signed, 5252, 5417.—Presented 
to the President, 5459.—Approved [Public, No, 305], 5524, 

H. R. 21122— To validate certain homestead entries. 

Mr. Ferris; Committee on the Public Lands, 2162.—Reported 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1267), 3078.—Debated, amended, 

and passed House, 3819, 3820, 4547, 4548.—Referred to Sen- 

ate Bommittee on Public Lands, 4560.—Reported back (S. 
Rept. 1045), 4844.— Passed Senate, 5350.—Examined and 
signed, 5357, 5491.—Presented to the President, 5522.—Ap- 
proved [Publie, No. 338], 5524. 

H. R. 21123— For the relief of the estate of John R. Black, deceased, 

Mr. Brockson; Committee on Claims, 2162. 

H. R. 21124— For the relief of George E. Megee and others. 

Mr. Brockson ; Committee on Claims, 2162. 

H.R.21125— For the relief of Georgia Hallman and Margaret J. Tyson. 

Mr. Brockson; Committee on Claims, 2102. 

H.R.21126—'To authorize the change of name of the steamer General 
Garretson to 8. H. Robbins. 

Mr. Bulkley ; Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
2162,—Reported back (H. Rept. 1330), 2536— Passed House, 
3530.—Referred to Senate Committee on Commerce, 3552. 

H. R. 21127—Granting a pension to Veronica Werner. 

Mr. Cary; Committee on Pensions, 2162 
H.R.21128—Granting a pension to Edmond BaS 
Mr. Dupré; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2162. 

H. R. 21129—Granting an increase of pension to Athel House, 

Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2162. 


H.R.21130—Granting an increase of pension to Collins Washburn. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2162. 


II. R. 21131— To remove the charge of desertion from the record of 
William B. Stanford. 
Mr. Helvering; Committee on Military Affairs, 2162, 
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H.R.21132— For the relief of the estate of Rudolf Axman, deceased. 
r. Kahn; Committee on Claims, 2162. 
H. R. 21133—Granting a pension to Ryan V. Eichelberger. 
Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
2162.—Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 2269. 
H.R.21134—Granting an increase of pension to John Campbell. 
Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
2162.—Reference changed to Committee on Pensions, 2269. 
H. R. 21135—Granting a pension to Sarah A. Farnsworth. 
us Paige of Massachusetts; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H.R.21136—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. Turner. 
z Mr. Slemp; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2162. 
II. R. 21187—To amend section 23 of the act entitled “An act to amend 
and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 


Mar. 4, 1909. 
Mr. Oldfield; Committee on Patents, 2202.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1314), 2269. 

H. R. 21138—To authorize the payment of an indemnity to the Nor- 
wegian Government for the detention of three subjects of 
Norway in Hudson County, N. J. 

Mr. Fl of Virginia; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 2202. 

H. R. 21139—Authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to patent certain lands to the State of Utah and to accept 
from said State certain other lands in lieu thereof, 

Mr. Johnson of Utah; Committee on the Public Lands, 2202.— 
Reported with amendment (H. wur 1420), 4165.—Laid on 
the table (see bill S. 7362), 5445, 5446. 
II. R. 21140—Granting a pre to Sophia Ake. 
Mr. Bailey ; Commi on Invalid Pensions, 2202. 
II. R. 21141—Granting a penran to Adeline Adams (now Grimm). 
Mr. Booher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2202. - 

H.R.21142—Granting a pension to Ambrose A. Clarke. 

Mr. Borland; Committee on Pensions, 2202. 

H.R.21143—Granting an increase of pension to Margaret L. Wood. 

Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2202. 
21144—For the relief of the heirs of John L. Himes. 

Mr. Graham of Illinois; Committee on War Claims, 2202. 

N. 21145—Granting an increase of pension to Alfred G. Cress. 

Mr. Helvering; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2202. 

.R.21146—For the relief of Daniel McSwegan, alias Gallaghan. 

Mr. Kettner; Committee on Military Affairs, 2203. 

.R.21147—Granting a pension to Eva L. Woollacott. 

Mr. Kettner; Committee on Pensions, 2203. 


H 
H 
H 
II. R. 21148—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Looney. 
H 
H 


H. R. 


Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2203. 
.R.21149—Granting an increase of pension to William E. Hopkins. 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2203. 
.R.21150—Granting a pension to Flora B. Warren. 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2203. 
H.R.21151—Granting an increase of pension to George M. Warner. 
ME A of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. 21152—Granting a pension to Michael E. Urell. 
Mr. Norton; Committee on Pensions, 2203. 


H.R.21153—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas McCormick. 
Mr. Norton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2203. 


H.R.21154—For the relief of the legal representatives of Andrew R. 


Humes, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on War Claims, 2203. 


H.R.21155—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet W. Hildreth. 
Mr. Winslow ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2203. 


H.R.21156—To increase the number of the corps of cadets at the 
Military Academy. 
Mr. Talcott of New York; Committee on Military Affairs, 2269. 


H.R.21157—To place Thomas County, Ga., in the southwestern divi- 
sion of the southern district of Georgin. 
Mr. Park; Committee on the Judiciary, 2269. 


H.R.21158— To repeal the act entitled *An act to increase the in- 
ternal revenue, and for other purposes," approved Oct. 22, 


1914. 
Mr. Britten; Committee on Ways and Means, 2209. 


H.R.21159— To amend section 4 of the act of Apr. 21, 1910, en- 
ee “An act to protect the seal fisheries of ‘Alaska, and for 
other pur td 

Mr. Palmers Committee on Ways and Means, 2269.—Reported 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1332), 2536. 


H.R.21160—To incorporate the Pan-American Bank. 
Mr. Helm; Committee on Banking and Currency, 2269.—De- 
bated, 3171, 3172. 


H.R.21161—Making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1016, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Bartlett, from the Committee on A 8 H. Rept. 
1320), 2268, 2269.—Debated, 375 62, 4021-4074, 4211 
[Appendix, 417, 452].—Amended and passed House, 4073, 
4074.—Referred to Senate Committee on Pensions, 4079.—Re- 
ported back (S. Rept. 1018) ; passed Senate, 4284 —Examined 
and signed, 4414, 4447.— Presented to the President, 4679.— 
Approved [Public, No. 261], 5522. 


H.R.21162—Granting an increase of pension to Edwin C. Beall. 
Mr. Brumbaugh; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2270. 


H.R.21103,—Granting a pension to Pcter Francesco, 
Mr. Brumbaugh ; Commíttee on Pensions, 2270. 


H.R.21164—Granting an increase of pansion to Brinkley Trout. 
Mr. Brumbaugh; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 227 


2270. 
II. R. 21165—Granting an increase of pension to Lodemia E. Kingsley. 
Mr. Burke of Wisconsin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2270, 
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H. R. 21166—Granting an increase of 
Mr, Cline; Committee on Invali 

H. R. 21167—Granting a pension to Ma 
Mr. Cramton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2270. 

H. R. 21168—Granting an increase of pension to Emily Thorn. 
Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2270, 


nsion to John P. Jackson. 
Pensions, 2210. 


B. Cooley. 


H. R. 21169—Granting a sion to Lydia B. Coover. 
Mr. Griest; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2210. 
H. R. 21170—For the relief of William H. Hackett. 
Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania; Committee on Military Affairs, 2270. 
H. R. 21171—For the relief of Revilow N. Spohn. 
Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania; Committee on Claims, 2270. 
H.R.21172—Granting an increase of pension to Abraham Gibbs. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2270. 
H. R. gere rie a n to Charles C. Dougherty. 
Mr. Mahan; Committee on Pensions, 2270. 
H.R.21174—Granting an increase of pension to A. T. Kreps. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2270. 
H. R. 21175— For the relief of William F. Still, 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2270. 
H. R. 21176— For the relief of the legal representatives of William 
Vantreese, deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2270. 
H. R. 21177—For the relief of the legal representatives of O. F. Hen- 
drick, deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2270. 
H. R. 21178—For the relief of the legal representatives of Nathaniel T. 
Newbill, deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2270. 
II. R. 21179—For the relief of the legal representatives of William 
Goad, deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2270. 
H. R. 21180—For the relief of the legal representatives of A. Meeks, 
deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2270. 
H. R. 21181—For the relief of the Twelfth Ward Building & Loan 
Association, of Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Townsend ; Committee on Claims, 2270. 


H.R.21182—Granting a pension to George W. Widener. 
Mr. Young of North Dakota; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
2210, 
H. R. 21183—To amend section 212 of the Penal Code. 
Mr. Gallivan ; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 2365. 


H.R.21184— To increase the limit of cost of the United States post- 
oflice building and síte at Cohoes, N. Y. 

Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
2365.—Reported with amendment (H. Hept. 1379), 3481.— 
Amended and passed House, 5183, 5190.—Heferred to Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 5146.—Reported 
back and passed Senate, 5342.—Examined and signed, 5357, 
5491.—Presented to the President, 5522.— Approved |Publie, 
No, 331], 5524. 


H.R.21185—Authorizing the Secretary of War to donate condemned 
cannon and cannon balls. 
Mr. Barnhart; Committee on Military Affairs, 2365. 


H.R.21186— To remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of George W. Philpott, and to grant him an honorable 


discharge. 
art; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2305. 


Mr. Barn 
& pension to Maggie Little. 


H. R. 21187—Grantin, 
Mr. Brumbaugh ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 


H. R. 21188—Granting a pension to Abraham Branadum. 
Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 


H. R. 21189—Granting a pension to Henry Steinmetz. 
Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2305. 


H. R. i agree ey, an increase of pension to ig eh N. Trout. 
Mr. French; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 


H.R.21191—Granting an increase of pension to Sayilla Milligan, 
Mr. Hamlin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 


H. R. 21192— For the relief of the Orvil Cooperative Building & Loan 
Association, of Allendale, N. J. 
Mr. Hart; Committee on Claims, 2365. 


H.R.21193—Granting a pension to Charles 3 


Mr. Mahan; Committee on Pensions, 2365. 


H. R. 21194—Granting a pension to John C. Brewer. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Pensions, 2365. 


H.R.21195—Granting a pension to Mary White. 
Mr. Taggart ; C ominittee on Invalld Pensions, 2305. 


H. R. 1 an increase of pension to Sherman L. Abbott. 
0 


Mr. Taggart; mmittee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 
H.R.21197—Granting an increase of pension to Henry W. Batsford. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2565. 


R.21198—Granting an increase of pension to William E. Stukey. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 


H. R. 21199—Granting a pension to Lilla rA 
Mr. Connolly of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2365. 


H.R.21200—Quieting title to a certain tract of land located in the 
city of Guthrie, Okla. 

Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma; Committee on the Public Lands, 
2365.—Keported with amendment (H. Rept. 1366), 3078.—De- 
bated, amended, and pa House, 3818, 3819.—Referred to 
Senate Committee on blic Lands, 3874.—Reported back (8. 
Rept. 1003), 3984.—Passed Senate, 5346.—Examined and 


signed, 5357, 5491.—Presented to the President, 5522,—Ap- 
proved [Public, No, 339], 5524. 


HOUSE BILIS. 
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H.R.21201—Making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
Mr. Flood ot Virginia, from the Committee on Forei Affairs 
(H. Rept. 1324), 2364, 2365.—Debated, 4121-4164, 4212- 
4233.—Amended and passed House, 4233.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on 82 riations, 4266—Reported with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 24) 4523.—Debated, amended, and passed 
Senate, 4118-4728.— House disagrees to Senate amendments 
and asks for a conference, 4857, 4866, 4867.—Senate insists 
on its amendments and asks for a conference, 4728.—Con- 
ference appointed, 4728, 4867.— Conference 8 7 5 (No. 1496) 
made, debated, and agreed to in House, 5216--5218.—Con- 
ference report made, debated, and agreed to in Senate, 5138, 
5139, 5243.—Examined and bes, a 331, 5459.—Presented to 
the President, 5482.— Approved [Public, No. 294], 5524. 
H. R. 21202— To increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy. 
Mr. Padgett; Committee on Naval Affairs, 2432. 

H. R. 21203—To provide for the establishment, operation, and manage- 
ment of a bureau to be known as the farm women's bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Keating; Committee on Agriculture, 2432.— Debated [Ap- 
pendix, 904]. 
21204—Authorizing the Secretary of War to dellver to the city 
of McAlester, Okla., four condemned bronze or brass cannon, 
Mr. Carter; Committee on Military Affairs, 2432. 
21205—Granting an increase of pension to Nelson N. Boydston. 
Mr. Barnhart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432, 
H. R. 21206—Granting a pension to James H. Johns. 
Mr. Carter; Committee on Pensions, 2432. 

H. R. 21207—Granting an increase of pension to Julius L. Gilbert. 

Mr. Church ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432. 

H.R.21208—For the relief of the Kern County Mutual Bullding & 
Loan Association, of Bakersfield, Cal. 

Mr. Church; Committee on Claims, 2432. 

21209—Granting a pension to Lillian G. W. Cobleigh. 

Mr. Copley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432. 
21210—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Groesbeck. 
Mr. Copley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432. 


H. R. 


H. R. 


H. R. 
H 


21211—Granting an increase of pension to Alfred Wheelden. 

Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432. 
21212— Granting a pension to Mary E. Dixon. 

Mr. Hamlin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432, 
21213—Granting a pension to Peter Z. T. Lane. 

Mr. Hamlin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432. 


.R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
. R. 21214—Granting an increase of pension to Delender Brown. 
Mr. Helm; Committee on Pensions, 2432. 
. R. 21215— To correct the military record of A, G. Vincent. 

Mr, Kelly of Pennsylvania; Committee on Military Affairs, 2432. 
R. 
R. 
R. 


21216—Granting an increase of pension to Christopher C. Kelly. 
Mr. Wickersham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432. 

21217—-Granting an increase of pension to John H. Sullivan, 
Mr, Wickersham; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2432, 


21218—Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sallors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 

Mr. Key of Ohlo, from the Committee on Pensions (H. Rept. 
1328). as substitute for certain bills referred to that commit- 
tee, 2536.—Amended and passed House, 2825, 2826.—Referred 
to Senate Committee on Pensions, 2936.—Reported with 
amendments (8. Rept. 1030), 4523.—Amended and passed 
Senate, 4732.—House disagrees to Senate amendments and 
asks for a conference, 4981.—Senate insists on its amend- 
ments and agrees to a conference, 4912.—Conference ap- 
ointed, 4912, 4981.—Conference report made and agreed to 
n Senate, 5229.—Conference report (No. 1512) made and 
agrong to in House, 5440.—Examined and signed, 5331, 
5459.— Presented to the President, 5482.—Approved [Private, 
No. 211], 5524. 

.21219— Providing that the Panama Canal rules shall govern in 
measurement of vessels for imposing tolls, and for other pur- 


E AN HN HN H 


oses, 
tr, Adamson ; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 21220—To amend ragraph 2 of section 3246 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by section 5 of the 
act of Mar. 1, 1879, and as further amended by the act of 
9 approved June 22, 1910, and to amend section 3285 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
section 3 of the act of May 28, 1889, and as further amended 
by the act approved June 22, 1910. 

Mr. Coady; Committee on Ways and Means, 2536. 
21221—Granting a pension to John F. O'Donnell. 
Mr. Clancy ; Committee on Pensions, 2536. 

21222— Granting a pension to Frank E. Welch. 

Mr. Clancy; Committee on Pensions, 2536. 

21223— Granting a pensicn to Carolina Reichold. 

Mr. Driscoll; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2536. 

21224— For the relief of Carrie Stevens Todd. 

Mr. Driscoll; Committee on Claims, 2536. 
21225—Granting a pension to Ellen Hammon Clark, 
Mr. Foster; Committee on Pensions, 2536, 

21226—Granting an increase of 1 to Sarah C. Parish. 

Mr. Gillett; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2536. 

5 a pension to Nancy Palmer. 

Mr. Green of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2536. 
21228—Granting an honorable discharge to John Berrien. 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Military Affairs, 2536. 


mM H N H K 


T 


21229—Granting an increase of pension to Jacob Davis. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2536. 


21230—For the relief of the estate of Alexander Shock. 
Mr. Moss of West Virginia; Committee on War Claims, 2536. 


BOB M BEEN 
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H. R. 21231—Granting a pension to Mahala Clifton. š 
Mr. Rubey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2536. 


H. R. 21232—Granting a pension to Smith Gee. 

Mr. Seldomridge; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2530. 

H. R. 21233—Granting a pension to Charles Lawrence. 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2530. 
H.R.21234—Granting an increase of pension to Francis J. Jamart. 

Mr. Wickersham ; Committee on Pensions, 2530. 

H. R. 21235—To detach Pecos County, in the State of Texas, from the 
Del Rio division of the western- judicial district of Texas 
and attach same to the San Angelo division of the northern 
judicial district of said State. 

Mr. Smith of Texas; Committee on the Judiciary, 2536, 
H.R.21236—-To dissolve the Foundation for the Promotion of Indus- 

trial Peace, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Bartholdt; Committee on Labor, 2536.—Reported back (H. 

Rept. 1363), 3078.—Debated, 3821. 

H. R. sug dne incorporate the Seventh Day Baptist General Con- 
erence. 

Mr. Neely of West Virginia ; Committee on the Judiciary, 2738. 
H. R. 21238— To ed the requirements of law as to annual assess- 

ments and final proof under certain conditions. 

Mr. Hayes; Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 2738. 
H.R.21239—'To increase the limit of cost of the site of a Federal 
building at Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. J. 5 Know!and ; Committee on Public Bulldings and 

Grounds, 2739.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1372), 
8155.—Debated, amended, and passed House, 3818.—Referrea 
to Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3875. 

H. R. 21240—To remove the charge of desertion from the military rec- 
ord of David Hart. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Military Affairs, 2739. 
H.R.21241—Granting an increase of pension to George D. Hart, 

Mr. Cooper; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 

H. R. 21242—Granting an increase of pension to Henry Peckham. 

Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 

H. R. 21243—Granting an increase of pension to Henry O, Nickerson, 

Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 
H.R.21244—Granting an increase of pension to Oliver C. Smith, 

Mr, Guernsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 
H.R.21245—Granting an increase of pension to John Groat. 

r of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

í . 


H. R. 21246—Granting an increase of 
8 of New York; 
í . 


H. R. 21247—Granting an increase of pension to Peter A. Bender. 
Mr. Hawley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739, 
II. R. 21248— For the relief of Cyrus F. Goddard. 
Mr. Kettner; Committee on Claims, 2739. 
H. R. 21249—Granting a pension to Matilda Myer. 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Pensions, 2739, 
H. R. 21250—For the relief of Henry Borman. 
5 of West Virginia; Committee on Military Affairs, 
H. R. 21251—-Granting an increase of panem to John F. Hatley. 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 
H.R.21252—Granting an increase of pension to William C. Ward, 
Mr. Sells; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 
H. R. 21253— For the relief of Mary H. Marshall. 
Mr. Samuel W. Smith; Committee on War Claims, 2739. 
H.R.21254—Granting an increase of pension to Viola R. Brackett. 
„ of California; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


nsion to Joseph H. Steel. 
ommíttee on Invalid Pensions, 


© 
2 


H. R. 21255—Granting a pension to Agatha Litchfield. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739. 


H. R. 21256—Granting an increase of pensior to William H. Terwilli- 


er. 
Mn Bruckner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2739, 
II. R. 21257— To create the office of Chief of Naval Operations, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. Hobson; Committee on Naval Affairs, 2772.—Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1344), 2927. s 
H. N. 21258—To provide for the repavin 
between the Wateryliet Arsenal 
vliet, New York. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Appropriations, 2772. 
H. R. 21259—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza Shank. 
Mr. Bailey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2772. 
H.R.21200—Granting an increase of pension to Charles B. Perry. 
Mr. Burgess; Committee on Invalid Fensions, 2772. 


H. R. 21261—For the relief of the legal representatives of John Roach, 


deceased. 

Mr. Cantrill; Committee on War Claims, 2772. 
H.R.21262—Granting an increase of pension to Harriet Overlin, 
Mr. Doolittle; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2772. 

H.R.21203—Granting a pension to Sarah J. Floyd. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2772. 

H. R. 21264—Granting a pension to Flossie M. Ramsey. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2112. 

H. R. 21265—Granting an increase of pension to William Frailey. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2772. 


H. R. 21266—Grantin 
Mr. Green ot 


and relaying of Broadway 
rounds in the city of Water- 


an increase of pension to Frank M. Applegate, 
owa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2772. 
H.R.21267—Granting an increase of pension to R. F Rice, 

Mr. Fields; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2772. 
H.R.21208—For the relief of the legal representatives of John S, 


Rogers, deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2772. 
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II. R. 9 the relief of the legal representatives of E. Q. Rogers, 
ecea 


8i 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2772. 
H. R. 21270—For the relief of the Boonton Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, of Boonton, N. J. 
Mr. Tuttle; Committee on Claims, 2772. 


II. R. 21271—To provide for the issue of bonds to be known as the 
popular Government loan, 

Mr. Kirkpatrick; Committee on Ways and Means, 2827. 

H.1t.21272— Repealing section 4 of an act to provide for the entry of 
agricultural lands within forest reserves, approved June 11, 
1906, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Martin; Committee on the Public Lands, 2827. 

II. R. 21273— To provide an elective remedy and compensation for acel- 
dental injuries, resulting In disability or death, to employees 
of common carriers by railroads en ged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce or in the District of Columbia or the Territo- 
ries of the United States, and for other y D 

„ Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


. 21274—Granting an Increase of pension to John W. McDanield, 
Mr. Ashbrook ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2827. 

II. R. 21275—Granting an increase of pension to Tillie C. Wood. 
Mr. Fairchild; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2827. 

. 21276—Granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. Oaks. 
Mr. Helm; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2827. 

.21271—For the relief of the trustees of the Mount Moriah 
Christian Church. 

Mr. Helm; Committee on War Claims, 2827. 

II. R. 21278—Granting a pension to Sarah Hicks. 

Mr. Helvering ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2827. 

II. R. 21279—Granting a pension to Frank W. Godsey. 

Mr. Jacoway; Committee on Pensions, 2827. 

. 21280—Granting a pension to Daniel B. Davis. 

Mr. Rauch; Committee on Pensions, 2827. 

H.H.21281—Granting a pension to Herbert B. Holloway. 

Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2827. 

H. R. 21282— Granting an !pcrease of pension to Buell M. Cobb. 

; Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2828. 

II. R. 21283—Granting an inerease of pension to John Derf. 

Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2828. 

.21284—Granting an increase of sion to Andrew C. Freshour. 

Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2828. 
II. R. 21285—Granting an increase of pension to David F. Smith. 
Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2828. 

. 21286—Granting an increase of pension to Christopher C. Ste- 
venson, 

Mr. Rauch; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2828. 

H.R.21287—For the relief of the estate of Amon A. Miller. 

Mr. Russell; Committee on War Claims, 2828. 

.21288— Granting a pension to Joseph W. Mitcham. 

Mr. Thompson of Oklahoma; Committee on Pensions, 2828. 

II. R. 21289—Granting an increase of pension to James Hummel. 

Mr. Wallin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2828. 

H. R. 21290— Providing for the holding of terms of the district court 
for the southern division of the western district of the State 
of Washington at Aberdeen. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington; Committee on the Judiciary, 2927. 

.21291— To provide for the protection of subcontractors and mate- 
rial men engaged in doing work or furnishing material for the 
erection of Government buildings. 

Mr. Logue; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 2927. 

H. R. 21292— Prohibiting the use of the name of any Member of either 
House of Congress or of any officer of the Government by any 
person, firm, or corporation practicing before the Patent Office 
n advertising his business. 

Mr. Morrison; Committee on Patents, 2927. 
. 21293— Granting an increase of pension to George D. Hen 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Pensions, 2927. "n 
II. R. 21294—Granting a pension to Sophie Bacon. 
Mr. Coady; Committee on Pensions, 2927. 
21295—For the relief of Mary S. Ming. 
Mr. Hamlin; Committee on War Claims, 2927, 
H. R. 21296—Granting a pension to Pellvenia Emmert. 
Mr. Linthicum; Committee on Pensions, 2927, 
II. R. 21297—Granting a pension to Ida E. Thorman. 
Mr, Lonergan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2928. 


.21298—For the relief of Richard Henry Greene and Walter F. 


Jones, 
Mr. Patten of New York; Committee on Military Affairs, 2928. 
.21299—Granting an increase of pension to atr 2 C. Jackman. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2928. 
. 21300—Granting a 1 to George M. Laquey. 
Mr. Rubey; Committee on Pensions, 2928. 
21301— For the relief of the legal representatives of W. G. 
Wilson, deceased. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 2928. 
21302 — For the issuance of a patent for certain Government land 
to Benjamin F. Robinson and John Dows. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on the Public Lands, 2928. , 
.R.21303— To authorize the use of the revenues in the Mesa Verde 
National Park in the management of the same, and the con- 
struction, repair, and improvement of roads, trails, and 
bridges in the park. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on the Public Lands, 2927. 
H.R.21304— To create an executive department of peace. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 2. 
II. R. 21305—To provide for the entry under bond of exhibits of the 
arts, sciences, and industries. 
Mr. Madden; Committee on Ways and Means, 2982, 


H. R. 
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H. R. 21306—Granting an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Bailey. 
Mr. Decker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2982. = 
H. R. 21307—Granting an increase of pension to John K. Miller. 
r. Decker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 21308—Granting an increase of 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Invali 
II. R. 21309—Granting an increase of 
r. Helm; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
H. R. 21310— Gran an increase of pension to John Parker. 
Mr. Hensley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2982. 
H.R.21311—Granting a pension to Bridget Kenney. 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on ons, 2982. 
H. R. 21312—Granting an increase of pension to Louisa Ludwick. 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2982. 
H. R. 21313—Granting a pension to Otto Day. 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on Pensions, 2982. 
H. R. 21314—Gran an increase of pension to Martha F. Sweeney. 
Mr. Rucker; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2982, 
H. R. 21315—To authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Suwanee River in the State of Florida. 
Mr. Clark of Florida; Committee on Interstate and Forei 
„ ee 3079.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1403), 
í . 


nsion to Joseph M. Hunter. 
Pensions, 2982. 


sion to William R. Williams. 
2982. 


H.R.21316—Authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to William 
B. Green Post No..100, Grand Army of the Republic, one 
cannon of fieldpiece. 

Mr. Rogers; Committee on Military Affairs, 3079. 


H. R. 21317—To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey a 
certain tract of land in Minnesota for demonstration farm 
purposes. 

Mr. Steenerson ; Committee on Indian Affairs, 3079. 

H. R. 21318— Making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, from the Committee on Appropriations (H. 
Rept. 1365), 3052, 3079.—Debated, 3155-3210, 3412-3444, 
3448-3481, 3483-3516, 3579-3616, 3656-3692 3758.— 
Amended and passed House, $758.—Referred Senate Com- 

mittee on 3 3778.—Reported with amendments 

(8. Rept. 1 |, 3984.—Debated 4187—4203.—Amended and 

passed Senate, 4203.—House agrees to Senate amendment No. 

68 and disagrees to all other Senate amendments and asks 

for a further conference, 4412—4414.— Senate insists on its 

amendments and agrees to a further conference, 4392.— Con- 

ference appointed, 4392, 4414.—Conference report (No. 1471) 


made, debated, and agreed to in House, 4985—4987.— Confer- 
ence report made, debated, and agreed to in Senate, 4907, 
4908.— Examined and signed, 5056, 5059.— Presented to the 


President, 5179.—Approved [Public, No. 263], 5523. 
H.H.21319— To abolish the saloon and the retail sale of spirituous 
liquors in the District of Columbia. 
Mr Waa W. Smith; Committee on the District of Columbia, 


H.R.21320—Granting an increase of pension to John B. Hammer. 
Mr. Bailey ; Committee on Inva Pensions, 3079. 


H. R. 21321—Granting a pension to Henry J. Wing. 
Mr. Bathrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3079. 


H. R. 21322—Granting an increase of pension to Frederick Smith. 
Mr. Eagan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3079. 


UR TDI eee a pension to Katherine- Steraberg. 
Mr. Graham of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2079. 


H.R.21324—Granting an increase of pension to William M. Hampton, 
Mr. Graham of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3079. 


H. R. 21325—Granting an increase of pension to James H. McCamp- 


Mr. Helm; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3079. 


H.R.21326—Granting an increase of pension to Esther Phoebus. 
Mr. Sloan; Committee of Invalid Pensions, 3079. 


H.R.21327—For the relief of Rittenhouse Moore, 
Mobile Marine Dock Co. 
Mr. Taylor of Alabama; Committee on Claims, 3079.—Refer- 
ence changed to Committee on War Claims, 3153. 


II. R. 21328— Makin; N ex ae for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes. 

r. Hay, from the Committee on Milita Affairs (H. Rept. 
1369), 06, 3153,—Debated, 4233—4239. Appendix, 443, 
453].—Amended and passed House, 4239.—Keferred to Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, 4266.—Reported with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 1028), 4523.—Debated, amended, and passed 
Senate, 4809, 4811, 4812, 4819—45821.—11ouse disagrees to 
Senate amendments and asks for a conference, 4981.— Senate 
insists on its amendments and agrees to a conference, 4907.— 
Conference appointed, 4907, 4951.—Conference report made 
and agreed to Senate, 4907.— Conference report (No. 1475 

made and agreed to in House, 5179.—Examined and signe 

5252, 0459.—Presented to the President, 5459.—Approved 
[Publie, No. 295], 5524. 


H. R. Ber meu increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Marine 
‘orps. 
Mr. Roberts of Massachusetts; Committee on Naval Affairs, 


receiver of the 


H. R. 21330— To provide for the appointment of a shipping board, and 
to prescribe the duties thereof, 
Mr. Édmonds; Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 


ies, 3153. 


H.R.21331— To amend an act entitled "An act to cerate a Depart- 
Labor,” by providing for a bureau of the unem- 


loyed. 
My. Fowler; Committee on Labor, 3153.—Debated, 5489. [Ap- 
pendix, 833.] 


ment of 
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H.R.21332— To provide for the unemployed, strengthen the national 
defense, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Loft; Committee on Labor, 3153. 
H. R. 21333—Prohibiting the sale, disposal, 
intoxicating liquors on railway trains or on vessels or in cer- 


or having for sale, of 


tain other places in connection iem 5 commerce. 
Mr. Bryan; Committee on the Judiciary, 
. — relief of drought and 2 sufferers in the 
n 
Mr. Oldfield + Cail tte on Appropriations, 3153. 
. 21335— To Da an entomological station at Wellington, Sum- 
ner m 
Mr. Murdoc Gommithes on Agriculture, 3153. 


VM EE. prohibition of the liquor traffic in the District of 


Mr. Candler of Mississippi; Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 3153. 
Se ad PT hay ne! a pension to Anna H. Parker. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3153. 
.21338—Granting an increase of pension to Lilborn R. B. Gray. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3154. 
. 21339— Granting a pension to Walter S. Semans. 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Pensions, 3154. 
. 21340—Granting a pension to Melissa A. Coo 
Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3154. 
H.R.21341—Granting a pension to Abbie J. Brigham 
DS As, Paire of Massachusetts; Committee on “invalid Pensions, 


H. R. 21342 To correct the military record of Simon W. Tucker. 
cv we of Massachusetts; Committee on Military Affairs, 
Ui. 
H.R.21343— For the relief of Catharine Jefferson Dunn. 
Mr. Rupley; Committee on War Claims, 3154. 
212344— To amend the military records In relation to William M. 
Cheuvront, 
Mr. Sutherland; Committee on Military Affairs, 3154. 
R. 21345—Granting an increase of ee to Hannah Kelly. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Pensions, 3 
euis i amend and correct the military record of William 
ohnson, 
Mr. Hinds; Committee on Military Affairs, 3154. 
21347—Granting an increase of pension to Edward A. Davenport. 
Mr. McAndrews ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3154. 
21348—For the relief of the estate of Mrs. M. A. Morrison. 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee; Committee on War Claims, 3154. 
21349— Providing for the cee of a site and the erection 
Me dera of a public building at Midland, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Mr. Temple; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3211. 
H, R. 21350—To increase the limit of cost of the construction of a 
Federal bullding at Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 3211.—Heported back (II. Rept. 1489), 5494, 5495. 
H. R. 21351—To provide for the construction of a suitable office for 
the United States Customs Barge Service, and for other pur- 


II. R. 


II. R. 
II. R. 
II. R. 


poses. 
Mt pe Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


H. R. 5 for the adjudication of a certain claim by the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. Taylor of New York; Committee on Claims, 3211. 

II. R. 21353— For the relief of J. A. Stanfield. 

Mr. Edwards; Committee on War Claims, 3211, 
H. R. 21354— Granting a pension to David R. Locke. 
Mr. McKellar; Committee on Pensions, 3211. 

II. R. 21358—Cranting a pension to John McGowan. 

Mr. O'Hair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3211. 

H.R.21356—Granting a pension to Jennie W. Koehl. 

Mr. Talcott of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3211. 

213591— To prohibit gambling in foodstuffs. 

Mr. Kelly of a ror cimi Committee on the Post Office and 

Post Roads, 344 
H. R. 21358— For the purchase of a site for a public building at Bisbee, 
Cochise County, Ariz. 
Mr. Hayden ; Committce on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 3445. 

II. R. 21359—Granting the consent of Congress to the Citizens’ Bridge 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Burlington, tows: 

Mr. Kennedy of Iowa; Committee on_ Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 3445. —Reported back (H. Rept. 1424), 4165.— 
Passed ilouse, 5181, 5182. 

H. R. 21360—To provide for the acquisition of a site and the erection 
of a publie building thereon at Fort Worth, Tex., and for the 
remodeling, altering, etc., of the present post-oitice building, 

ME RU Committee on Public Bulldings and Grounds, 


H. 


H. R. 21361—Granting an increase of pennon to oltm Harris. 

Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3445. 
II. R. 21362— Granting an increase of pension to mer M. Force. 

Mr. Blackmon; Committee on Pensions, 2445. 
H.R.21363—For the relief of Alfred E. Lewis. 

Mr. Claney ; Committee on Military Affairs, 3446, 
H.R.21364—Granting an increase of pension to John J. Stanle 

Mr. Garrett of Tennessee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3440. 
II. R. 1 an increase of nsion to Elender Brown. 

. Helm; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2 

H. R. M E a pension to Henry B. Gabba 

Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid 5 4440 


II. R. 21367—Granting a pension to William Sally. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Pensions, 3446, 


H. A increase of pension to Manerva Ingland, 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid eres 3446. 

H. R. 21369—Granting a pension to Maria J. 
Mr. Lonergan ; Committee on Invalid — —. 3446. 

H. R. 21370—Granting a pension to Charles M. Reece. 
Mr. Madden; Committee on Pensions, 3446. 

H. R. N an increase of pension to Isaac M. Chrissinger. 

Madden; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3446. 

H. R. 1 Granting an increase of pension to Frank A. Pennington. 

Mr. Phelan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3446. 


H. R. 21373— Granting a sion to Orinda Sarah Foust. 
Mr. Sloan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3446. 
H. R. 21374—Granting an increase of pension to Geo W. Hudson, 
Mr, Sloan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3446. 
H. R. 21375—For the relief of Rittenhouse Moore, receiver of the 
Mobile Marine Dock Co. 
Mr. Taylor of Alabama; Committee on War Claims, 3446. 
H. R. 21376—Granting a pension to Bunell L. Jones. 
Mr. Whaley; Committee on Pensions, 3446. 
H. R. 21377—To encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands in 


the State of Nevada, and for other pu 
^ Mr. Hayden; Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 3445.— 
Reference changed to Committee on the Public Lands, 3958.— 
Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1418), 4077. 
H. R. 21378—To provide for the establishment of a Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Architecture, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Clark of Florida; Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, 3445. 


II. R. 21379— To amend section 5 of the motor-boat law passed June 


9, 1910. 
nae RS Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
* 9. 
II. R. 21380 —To prohibit the unlawful use of the American flag on 
foreign vessels, 
Mr. Martin; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 3482, 
H.R.21381— To amend section 6, as amended, of the act to regulate 


commerce, approved Feb, 4, 1887. 
Mr. Hamilton of Michigan; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 3482. 
.21382— To provide a harbor boat for the Coast Guard Service to 
replace the Hartley at San Francisco, Cal. 
oor AREE. Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


iden ks change the name of the old post-office building at 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Mr. Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 3482.—Re sported with amendment (H. Rept. 1396), 
2616.—Amended and passed House, 5179.— Referred to Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 5146. 555 
back, 5146.—Passed Senate, 5351—Examined and signed 
5351. 5491.—Presented to the President, 5522.—Approved 
[Publie, No. 341], 5524. 

21384—Authorlzing and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to Investigate and settle certain accounts under the reclama- 


tion acts, and for other pu poses. 
Mr. Raker; Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 3482. 


21385— To regulate certain employment agencies, and for other 
purposes, 
Mr. Stevens of New Hampshire; Committee on Labor, 3482, 
21380— To establish in the Department of Labor a bureau to be 
known as the national bureau of labor exchanges, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. Stevens of New Hampshire; Committee on Labor, 3482. 
21387— Granting a pension to Fannie Record. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Pensions, 3482. 
21388— Granting a pension to Frederick M. Scheetz. 
Mr. Fowler; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3482. 


H. R. 


H. R. 


H. R. 


H. R. 
H. R. 


H.R.21389—Granting a pension to Elmanda Scott. 
Mr. Green of lowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3482. 
H.R.21390—Granting an increase of pension to Edgar Johnson, 


Mr. Green of Iowa; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3482. 
5 an increase of pension to Robert L. Moore, 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3482. 
21392—For the relief of James F. Smith. 
Mr. J. R. Knowland; Committee on Claims, 3482.— Reference 
changed to Committee on War Claims, 3692. 
H. R. 21393—Granting a pension to Pierce O'Connell. 
Mr. Mitchell; Committee on Pensions, 3482. 
H. R. . an increase of pension to Theodore Basterdes. 
Mr. Mitchell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3482. 
H. R.21395— To remove the charge of desertion against James Madden. 
Mr. Mitchell; Committee on Military Affairs, 3482. 
H. R. 21290 Granting A pension to Emelia McNicol. 
Mr. Smith of Minnesota; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3482, 
H. R. 21397—To reissue 5 paper currency and to facilitate the 
operation of pa reel post and assist trade between the citizens, 
Mr. Bathrick; Committee on Banking and Currency, 3536. 
21398— To amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to 
commerce,” WC Le Feb. 4, 1887, as heretofore amend 
for other purpo: 
Mr. Hamilton of Michigan; Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 35 
EAE zor the disposal of certain lands in Imperial 
Count E EN and the proceeds arising therefrom. 
Mr. Kettner; "Gommnittes on the Public Lands, 3536. 
SMS de the cost of construction of the Federal build- 
a 0 
Mr. Hayden ; prier on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3536. 
H.R.21401—For the purchase no a as for a public building at Flag- 
staff, Coconino County, A 


H. R. 
H. R. 


H. R. late 


, and 


H. R. 


H. R. 


Mr. Hayden; Committee on Tudlie Buildings and Grounds, 3536. 
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21402-21475 


HOUSE BILLS. 


H, R. Meme provide for the erection of a public building at Cole- 


man, Tex. 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3536. 
H. R. 21403— To create a Tariff Commission, 
Mr. 8 of California; Committee on Ways and Means, 


H. R. 21404—Authorizing the acquisition of a site and the construction 
of a public building at Yuma, Ariz, 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3536. 
H. R. 21405—For the purcliase of a site for a public building at Clifton, 
Greenlee County, Ariz. 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3536. 


H. R. 3 the relief of the estate of Martha J. Crockett, de- 
ceased, 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee; Committee on War Claims, 3536. 


H. R. 21407—Granting an increase of T'as to MR Berkeybile. 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3536. 
H. R. 21408—For the relief of the Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw 
Railroad Co., of Saginaw, Mich. 
Mr. Fordney; Committee on Claims, 3530. 


II. R. 21409—Granting a pension to William Fuller. 
Mr. Harris; Committee on Pensions, 3536. 


H. R. 21410—Granting a pension to James Mortensen. 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on Pensions, 3536. 

H. R. 21411—For the relief of George Iran. £ 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Military Affairs, 3536. 


H. R. 21412— Providing for the appointment of a board of survey for 
the po of selecting a suitable site for a naval armor 
plant at or near New Castle, Del., and submitting an estimate 
of the cost thereof. 

Mr. Brockson ; Committee on Naval Affairs, 3536. 


21413—Providing for the appointment of a board of survey for 
the purpose of selecting a suitable site for a naval armor 
plant at or near Wilmington, Del., and submitting an estimate 
of the cost thereof. 
Mr. Brockson ; Committee on Naval Affairs, 3536. 
II. R. 21414—To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce," 
PONE Feb. 3, 1887. 
ME ie were Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
5 promote the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine. 
Me Harari Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


H. R. 


. 21416—Grantin 


an increase of pension to Laura E. Headington. 
Me. Adair; 616 


‘committee on Invalid Pensions, 8616. 
. 21417—Granting an increase of pension to William F. Mendenhall. 
Mr. Adair; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3616. 


. 21418—Granting an increase of pension to Washington G. 
Marshall. 


Mr. Brumbaugh; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3616. 
. 21419—For the relief of Georgia Hallman, James E. Hallman, 
and Margaret J. Tyson. 
Mr. Brockson; Committee on Claims, 3616. 
. 21420—Granting a pension to Dellvenia Emmert. 
Mr. Linthicum ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3616. 
.21421—Granting a pension to Granderson Welling. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 3616. 
H.R.21422—Granting a pension to Mary L. Baker. 
Mr. Rogers; Committee on Pensions, 3616. 
R. 21423— Concerning publications in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Johnson of Kentucky; Committee on the District of Colum- 
; a 
. 21424—-Granting a pension to Arah Ann Bussard. 
Mr. Bailey ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 
.21425—Granting a pension to Sarah M. Skinner. 
Mr. Bell of California; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 
. 21426—Granting an increase of pension to James W. Warfield. 
Mr. Bell of California ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692, 
.21421—Granting an increase of peso to Michael Kouth. 
Mr. Copley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 
. 21428—Granting a pension to Mary J. Gallager. 
Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on Pensions, 3692. 
.21429—Granting a pen to Nancy V. Norman. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Ifvalid Pensions, 3692, 
.21430—Granting an increase of pension to John J. Lee. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 


.21431—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac Jacobs. 
Mr. Morrison; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 


. 21432—Granting an increase of pension to Lewis Holley. 
Mr. O'Shaunessy ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 


.21433—For the relief of the heirs of Isaac Hudson. 
Mr. Smith of Texas; Committee on War Claims, 3692. 


.21434— Granting a pension to Martha Stoneburg. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Pensions, 3692. 


.21435—Granting an increase of pension to William H. Stephenson. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3692. 


.21436—To provide for summer residence homesteads, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. Raker; Committee on the Public Lands, 3092. 


H.R.21437—Granting a pension to Lucilla E. McDowell. 
Mr. Campbell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3693. 


. 21438—For the relief of John Marks. 
Mr. Gallagher; Committee on Naval Affairs, 3693. 


21439—Granting a pension to Mariah Wilson Smith. 
ME of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H. R. 


H. R. 
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H. R. 21440— Providing for the construction of naval auxiliaries and 
for their operation as merchant vessels in time of peace. 

Mr. Stephens of California; Committee on Naval Affairs, 3763. 

H. R. 21441— To amend section 260 of the Judicial Code. 

Mr. Webb; Committee on the Judiciary, 3763.—Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1419), 4164. 

H. R. 21442—Authorizing the President of the United States to issue a 
provisional embargo upon wheat and wheat flour. 

Mr. Farr; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 3763. 

H.R.21443— To reimburse owners of cattle exhibited at the National 

ry Show at Chicago, IlL, in November, 1914, and since 
then detained in said city because of the quarantine estab- 
lished by the United States Government. 
Mr. Cooper; Committee on Agriculture, 3763. 

H. R. 21444—For the relief of the Johnstown Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation Co., of Johnstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Ashbrook ; Committee on Claims, 2763. 

H. R. 21445— For the relief of the Home Building Loan & Savings Co., 
of Coshocton, Ohio. 

Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Claims, 3703. 
H. R. 21446—Granting an increase of pension to Nancy S. McKelvey. 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3164. 
H. R. 21447—Granting an increase of pension to John Hundley. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3764. 
H. R. 21448— For the relief of Abraham B. Lewis. 
Mr. Walsh; Commitiee on Military Affairs, 3764. 

H. R. 21449—To regulate the filling of vacancies In the Corps of 
Cadets at the United States Military Academy not otherwise 
provided for by existing law, and for other purposes, 

Mr. Platt; Committee on Military Affairs, 3763. 

H.R.21450— To authorize an exchange of lands with the State of 
North Dakota for promotion of experiments in dry-land agri- 
culture, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Norton; Committee on the Public Lands, 3763,—Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1463), 4888.—Debated, 5472. 
H. R. 21451—Providing for artificial limbs for soldiers every two years. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3837. 

H. R. 21452—To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to audit and 
adjust certain claims of the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. Page of North Carolina; Committee on Claims, 3837.— 
Reference changed to Committee on Appropriations, 3979, 


3980. 

H. R. 21453—To repeal sections 35 to 49, inclusive, of the act of June 

a Meca concerning mixed flour, as amended by act of Apr. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Ways and Means, 3837. 

H. R. 21454—To prohibit banks holding membership in the Federal 
reserve system from receiving deposits when insolvent, and 
prescribing penalties therefor, 

Mr. Crisp; Committee on Banking and Currency, 3837. 

H. R. 21455—Granting an increase of pension to James C. Wilcox. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3837. 

II. R. 23456—Granting an increase of pension to John W. Warman. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Pensions, 3837. 

H. R. 21457—Granting an increase of pension to Leonidas C. Kilgore. 
Mr. Barnhart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3837. 

H. R. 21458—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. Chase, 
Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3837. 

H. R. 21459— For the relief of Charles K. Bolster. 
Mr. Guernsey; Committee on Military Affairs, 3837. 

H. R. 21460— For the relief of the legal repre aU of R. H. Wells. 
Mr. Rayburn; Committee on War Claims, 3837. 

H. R. 21461— For the relief of S. Reamey. 

Mr. Taylor of Arkansas; Committee on War Claims, 3837. 

H. R. Tea Not the relief of the legal representatives of Archer Hays, 

eceased, 
Mr. Taylor of Arkansas; Committee on War Claims, 3837. 

H.R.21463—Granting a pension to Theodore H. Robinson. 


Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 3837. 
H.R.21464—Granting a pension to James O'Neal, 
Mr. Korbly; Committee on Pensions, 3837. 


H. N the purchase of a site for a public building at Yuma, 


2. ; 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 3923. 
H. R. 21466—Granting a pension to Ellen Curtin. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3924. 
H. R. 21467—Granting an increase of pension to Silenus A. Simons. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3924. 
H.R.21468—Granting an increase of pension to Adam E. Haughn. 
Mr. Brumbaugh ; Committee on Pensions, 3924. 
H. R. 21469—Granting a pension to James M, Odell. 
Mr. Doughton; Committee on Pensions, 3924. 
H. R. 21470—Granting an increase of pension to Evans M. Hughes. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3924. 
H. R. 21471—For the relief of the estate of Mary Davis Denny. 
Mr. Paige of Massachusetts; Committee on Claims, 3924, 


H. R. 21472—-Granting a pension to William E. Galvin. 
. Rogers; Committee on Pensions, 3924. 


H. R. 1 pension to Frank D. Lukens. 
Mr. Taggart; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3924. 


H. R. lume oe provide better credit facilities and lower interest for 
armers. 5 
Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma ; Committee on Banking and Currency, 
3924.—Debated, 4780-4783. 


H.R.21475—To provide for the . and regulation of a 
eorporation for the purpose of promoting the commerce of 
the United States, etc. 

a Mr Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisherles, 


HOUSE 


BILLS. 


21476-21545 


H. R. S m COBRE a patent to a certain strip of land to Elisha 
A. Cran 2 

Mr. French; Committee on the Public Lands, 3924. 
H.R.21477—Granting a pension to Lucy T. Read. 

Mr. Lever; Committee on Pensions, 3924. 
H. R. 21478—Granting an increase of pension to n C. Jones. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3924, 
H. R. 21479—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph B. Hannawalt. 

Mr. Claypool; Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 3924. x 

H. R. 21480—To amend section 3342 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

Mr, Riordan; Committee on Ways and Means, 3980. 

H. R. 21481—To encourage agriculture and ownership of farm homes, 
to reduce the rate of interest and extend the term of farm 
mortgages, and to proviso a fund for the construction and 
maintenance of good roads. 

Mr. Henry; Committee on Banking and Currency, 3980. 

H. R. 21482—For the relief of James Harvey Smith. 

Mr. Austin; Committee on Claims, 3980, 

H.R.21483—Granting an increase of pension to Taylor B. Friend. 

Mr. Hayes; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 3980. 

H.R.21484—Granting 2 pension to John B. Gilliam. 

Mr, Slemp; Committee on Pensions, 3950, 
. 21485— For the relief of Annie E. Walton. 

Mr. Tribble; Committee on War Claims, 3980. 
H.R.21486—To establish a national military park at the battle field 

of Guilford Court House. 

Mr. Stedman; Committee on Military Affairs, 4077. 

.21487— Providing for the continuance of the Joint Commission 

to Investigate Indian Affairs. ` 
Mr. Carter; Committee on Indian Affairs, 4077. 
. 21488—For the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of 
& public building at Havre, Mont. 
Mr. Stout; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 4077. 
.21489—4Authorizing the refunding to certain corporations and 
individuals part of amounts heretofore collected by the United 
States as a compromise of their delinquency. 
Mr. Fields; Committee on Ways and Means, 4077. 
H.R.21490— To encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands in 
the State of California, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Raker; Committee on the Public Lands, 4077. 
21491 — Making appropriations for fortifications and other works 


H. R. 
of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 


ept. 

4414- 
4443, 4444.—Referred to Senate Committee on E 
4447.— Reported back, 4458, 4459, 4523.—Debated, 4626, 4627, 
4116-4718.— Passed Senate, 4716.—Examined and signed, 
4838. 4888.—Presented to the President, 5057.—Approved 
[Public, No. 264], 5523. : 

.21492— To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for co- 
operative agricultural extension work between the, agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of an 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts puppie 
mentary thereto, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture.” 

Mr. Caraway; Committee on Agriculture, 4077. 

. 21493—To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” 

approved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes. 
e Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


. 21494—-Granting a pension to Martha Adams. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078, 


. 21495—Granting a pension to Catharine Cocain. 
Mr. Carr; Committee on Pensions, 4078. 


. 21496—For the relief of Dr. E. V. Hailman. 
Mr. Connelly of Kansas; Committee on Claims, 4078. 


.21497— For the relief of the heirs of James Cloud, deceased. 
Mr. Hay ; Committee on War Claims, 4078. 


. 21498—Granting an increase of pension to Levi Jackson Richard- 
son. 
ica d cf Connecticut; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


21499—Granting a pension to James Chaffin. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078. 


21500—Granting an increase of pension to George Martin. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078. 


21501—Granting an increase of pension to James F. Anderson. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078, 


H.R. 
H. R. 


H. R. 


II. R. 21502—Granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Combs. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078. 
H. R. 21503—Granting nn increase of pension to Joseph Dyer. 


Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078. 


H. R. 21504— For the relief of Henry C. Adams and others. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on War Claims, 4078. 
H.R.21505—Granting an increase of pension to Isaac Sloan, 


Mr. Slemp; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078. 


H.R.21506—For the relief of George Gillette. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Military Affairs, 4078. 


H. R. 21507—Granting an increase of pension to Alfred R. Long. 
Mr. Volimer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4078. 
H.R.21508—For organizing nnd creating an efficient reserve and de- 


fensive force of citizen soldiery for national defense from 
among the members of organized societies and fraternities, 
Mr. Morin; Committee on Military Affairs, 41065. k 


H. R. 21509—Authorizing the 5 of the Interior to appoint a 
commission to negotiate with the Crow Indians for the cession 
of their lands lying west of the Big Horn River on the Crow 
Reservation. 

Mr. Stout; Committee on Indian Affairs, 4165. 
H. R. 21510—To amend the Criminal Code of the United States by 
inserting therein a new section to be known as section 10417a. 
Mr. Goulden; Committee on the Judiciary, 4165. 
H. R. 21511—Granting an increase of pension to John R. Webb. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4165. 
H. R. 21512—Granting an increase of pension to Thomas T. Reasor. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4165. 
H. R. 21513—For the relief of Frances L. Llewellyn. 
Mr. Fergusson ; Committee on the Public Lands, 4165. 
H. R. 21514—For the relief of the heirs of Lidda Goff, deceased. 
Mr. Powers; Committee on War Claims, 4165. 
H. R. 21515—Granting a sion to Dennis Ryng. 
Mr. Reed; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4165. 
21516—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph N. Elmer. 
Mr. Scully; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4165. 
21517—For the relief of Benjamin F. Willis. 
Mr. Sloan; Committee on Claims, 4165. 
.21518— To establish punc highways along all section lines in 
the public lands of the United States. 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on the Public Lands, 4242. 

.21519— To encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands in the 

the State of California, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Raker; Committee on the Public Lands, 4242. 

.21520—For the coinage of a McKinley souvenir silver dollar in 
commemoration of the erection of a memorial to William 
McKinley, late President of the United States. . 

Mo Peace Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 


H. R. 
H. R. 


II. R. 21521—For the relief of Adolph Fenton. 
Mr. Bruckner; Committee on Claims, 4242. 
H. R. 21522—Granting an increase of pension to George Lutz. 
Mr. Dickinson ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4242. 

. 21523— Granting an increase of pension to Harrison Hancock. 

Mr. Dickinson; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4242. 

.21524—For the relief of Augustus G. Reynolds. 

Mr. Gallivan; Committee on Claims, 4212. 
.21525—For the relief of John C. Kathan. 
Mr. Haugen; Committee on Military Affairs, 4242. 
. 21526—For the relief of R. S. Settles. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on War Claims, 4242. 
21527— Granting an increase of pension to Isam Smith. 
Mr. Langley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4242. 
. 21528—Granting an increase of pension to Ellen J. Stratton. 
Mr. MeClellan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4242. 
. 21529—Granting pensions to Zelia Barker, Eva G. Barker, Stellia 
Barker, Gertrude Barker, Dora Barker, and Edna Barker. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia ; Committee on Pensions, 4242. 
. 21530—Granting a pension to Mary Raleigh. 
Mr. Ten Eyck; Committee on Pensions, 4242. 

H. R. 21531—To acquire railway and other carriers of passengers for 
hire to establish an interstate rate which shall not exceed 
the combination of local rates. 

Mr. Dickinson; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 


1. " 
. 21532—To establish and maintain a fish-hatching station on Sagi- 
naw River in the State of Michigan. 
ee Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
H.R.21533— To establish the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of California, and for 
other purposes. $ 
Mr. Raker; Committee on the Public Lands, 4341. 
H. R. 21534— Granting an increase of pension to Thomas Duggan. 
Mr. Bulkley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4342, 
H. R. 21535— For the relief of the heirs of Peter F. Archer, deceased. 
Mr. Candler of Mississippi; Committee on War Claims, 4342, 
II. R. 21536—Granting an increase of pension to John R. Webb. 
Mr. Cox; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4342. 
H. R. 21537—Granting a pension to Lee McKinley. 
Mr. Helm ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4342. 
H. R. 21538— For the relief of the heirs of James Turner, late of 
Marshall County, Tenn. 
Mr. Houston; Committee on War Claims, 4342. 


H. R. 21539— Covering back into the Treasury the unexpended balances 
of certain appropriations heretofore made for the development 
and manufacture of the Emery disappearing gun carriage, 

Mr. Rogers; Committee on Appropriations, 4445. 


H. R. 21540— To repeal sections 35 to 49, inclusive, of the act of June 
13, 1898, concerning mixed flour, as amended by the act of 
Mar. 2, 1901, and as further amended by the act of Apr. 12, 
1902, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Rainey; Committee on Ways and Means, 4445. 


H.R.21541— For the relief of the estate of Lorence Banniza. 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee; Committee on War Claims, 4445, 
H. R. 21542—Granting a pension to Elizabeth White. 
Mr. Cramton ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4445, 
H. R. 21543—Granting an increase of permon to Jesse Walters, 
Mr. Floyd of Arkansas; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4445. 


H. R. 21544—Granting an increase of pension to David L. Hackett. 
Mr. Sloan: Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4445. 


H.R.21545—For the relief of the Provident Mutual Building Loan 
Association, of Los Angeles. Cal, 
Mr. Stephens of California; Committee on Claims, 4445. 
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21546-21606 


HOUSE BILLS. 


H. R. 21546— Making 1 to supply deficiencies in appro- 


priations for the fiscal year 1915 and for prior years, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, from the Committee on 8 (H. Rept- 
1440), 4527, 4553.—Debated, 4630, 4631, 4672—4679, 4745- 
4786, 4869-4887 [Appendix, 491, 527, 694, , 130].— 
Amended and passed House, 4886, 4887.—Referred to Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 4895.— Reported with amend- 

1053), 5066.—Debated, amended, and p 

100, mate asks for a conference, 5100.— 

es to a con- 


report (No. 1503) made and agreed to in House 5460, 
[Appendix, 725, 130].—Conference report made, debated, and 
agreed to in Senate, 5331-5338.—Examined and signed, 5356 


H.R.21547— Making donation of condemned cannon, carriages, and 
cannon balls to Covington, Ky. 


Mr. Rouse; Committee on Military Affairs, 4553. 


H. R. 21548— To amend the postal laws. 
ME Fe ca Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


H. R. 21549— TO promote the dissemination of information to voters. 
Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania; Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 4553. 
H.R.21550— Providing for the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a blie building thereon at Wellsville, in the State of Ohio. 
Mr. Francis; Committee on Public Building and Grounds, 4553, 


H. R, 21551—To provide for the erection of a monument at Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, to the arnorg of Elizabeth Zane. 
Mr. Francis; Committee on the Library, 4553. 


. R. 21552—Granting an increase of pension to Joseph M. Ford. 
* Mr. Candler of Mississippi ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4554. 


H.R.21553—Granting an increase of pension to Richard F. Enlow. 
Mr. Candler of Mississippi; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4554. 


H. R. 21554— Granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. McClane. 
Mr. Candler of Mississipp! ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4554. 


H. R. 21555—Granting an increase of pension to James Betharde. 
Mr. Fess; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4554. 


H. R. 21556— To authorize the reinstatement of George HII Carruth 
as a cadet in the United States Military Academy, 
Mr. Morgan of Louisiana; Committee on Military Affairs, 4554. 


H.R.21557—For the purpose of preserving life at sea, etc. 
Mr. Carlin; Conn ttee xi Iu Merchant Marine and Fisherles, 
4 . 


H.R.21558— To authorize the President of the United States to lay, 
regulate, and revoke embargoes. 
Mr. Porter; Committee on Ways and Means, 4679. 


R. 21559—Granting a pension to Sarah C. Foster. 
E Mr. Hinds; Gommnittes on Invalid Pensions, 4679. 


H. R. 21560—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Champ. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
4679. 


H. R. 21561— For the relief of the heirs of Solomon Griffin. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on War Claims, 4679. 
II. R. 21562—To authorize the construction of a bridge across Pearl 
River at or near the city of Bogalusa, La. 

Mr. Morgan of Louisiana; Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, 4802.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1473), 
5057.—Amended and passed House, 5183.—Heferred to Senate 
Committee on Commerce, 5146.—Reported back and passed 
Senate, 5401.—Examined and signed, 5505, 5521.—Presented 
to the President, 5522.—4Approved [Public, No. 340], 5524. 

H.R.21563—Granting the consent of Congress to the Keokuk & Ham- 
ilton Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 


River nt Keokuk, lowa. 
Mr. Kennedy of Towa; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 4802,—Reported back (H. Rept. 1458), 4888.— 


Debated and passed House, 484S.— Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 4838.—Reported back A Rept. 1069) ; 
ssed Senate, 5355.—Examined and signed, 5357, 5491. 


resented to the President, 5522.—Approved [Public, No. 
342], 5524. 
H. R. 21564—To provide American register and enrollment for the 


steamer Minnesota upon certain conditions. 
Mr. Linthicum; Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles, 4802. 
H.R.21565—To compensate Alfred A. Thresher for the infringement 
of his letters patent by the United States. 
Mr. Chandler of New York; Committee on Claims, 4802, 
. R.21566—Granting a pension to Alice Hamilton. 
* ^s Mr. Derahem ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4802. 
H.R.21567—Conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment in the claim of Perry 
against the United States. 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on Claims, 4802. 
II. R. 21568—Conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment in the claim of James W. 
Pearce against the United States, 
Mr. Hayden; Committee on Claims, 4802. 


.R.21569—Granting an increase of pension to Frank M. Bertram. 
mn Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4802. 


.R.21570—Granting a pension to Allan Adie. . 
E Mr. Phelan ; . on Pensions, 4802.“ 


Hi. B. 21571. To amend the juvenile court law of the District of Co- 
lu 


mbia, 
Mr. Webb; Committee on the District of Columbia, 4888. 


II: R. 21872— To authorize the Commissioner of Patents to extend to 
the widow of Hiram J. Brown the term of letters patent for 

9 for receiving and oniy mail bags. 

Mr. Galllvan; Committee on Patents, 4889. 
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H. R. 21573— Granting a pension to Joseph Gager. 
Mr. Harrison; Committee on Pensions, 4889. 
II. R. 21574—-Granting an increase of pension to Sarah Dotson. 
Mr. Langley ; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 4889. 
H. R. 21575—Granting an increase of pension to J. E. Israel, 
mp ved of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H.R.21576—For the relief of Lena Garagnon. 
. Mr. Slayden; Committee on Military Affairs, 4889. 
H. R. 21577— For the relief of Ethel Fredrickson and daughter Ethel, 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on Military Affairs, 4889. 
II. R. 21578—Authorizin 
bridge across 


the Texarkana Board of Trade to construct a 
e Red River between Fulton, Ark., and Index, 


Tex, 
mn a Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
II. R. 21579—For the relief of Albert T. Huso. 
Mr. Haugen; Committee on Claims, 4889. 
H. R. 21580—To amend the Federal reserve act 9 5 adding a new sec- 
tion to permit member banks to subscri a limited amount 
u AME capital toward the formation of a foreign banking 
nstitution. 
Mr. Britten; Committee on Banking and Currency, 5057. 
H.R.21581— To authorize the President of the United States to lay, 
regulate, and revoke embargoes, 
Mr. Porter; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 5058. 
II. R. 21582—To regulate Interstate commerce in pistols, revolvers, and 
other firearms of like form, size, and description. 
. MONET Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H.R.21583—For the pup of a collection of California quartz 
gems for the National Museum, 
Mr. Kettner; Committee on the Library, 5058. 
II. R. 21584— For the relief of the heirs or legal representatives of Car- 
rick W. Park, deceased. 
Mr. Austin; Committee on Claims, 5058. 
H.R.21585—Granting an Increase of pension to Lizzie S. Hight. 
Mr. Bailey; Committee on Pensions, 5058, 
II. R. * the relief of the Home Building Association, of New- 
ark, 0. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Claims, 5058. 
H.R.21587—For the relief of the People's Building & Loan Co., of 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Claims, 5058. 
H.R.21588—Granting pensions to certain Indian soldiers who served 
n the First Arizona Infantry during the Civil War, 

Mr. Hayden; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5058, 
II. R. 21589—'To erect a summer home for the President of the United 
States at Mount Dome, Randle Highlands, D. C, 
Mr. Bartlett; Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 5226. 
21590—To encourage agriculture and ownership of farm homes; 
to reduce the rate of interest and extend the term of farm 
mortgages. 
Mr. Bathrick; Committee on Banking and Currency, 5220. 
21591—For the relief of the estate of Jaques Clamorgan. 
Mr. Bartholdt; Committee on Claims, 5226. 
21592—For the relief of the Pacific Bullding & Loan Association, 
Mr. Johnson of Washington; Committee on Claims, 5220. 
21593—For the relief of the legal representatives “of William 
Nunnelley, deceased, 
Mr. Sims; Committee on War Claims, 5226. 
H. R. 21594—Granting an increase of pension to Howard Young. 
Mr. Stone; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5226. 
II. R. 21595—Granting an increase of pension to Mary A. Kile. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5220. 
II. R. 21596—For the relief of Katherine Abel, 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Claims, 5226. 
H. R. 21597—For the relief of Daniel M. Main. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia ; Committee on Military Affairs, 5226. 
H. R. 21598—For the relief of II. E. Street. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia ; Committee on Military Affairs, 5226, 
21599—Granting a pension to Wayne Lee Itogers. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Pensions, 5226. 


21600—Granting an increase of pension to Jacob Brock. 
Mr. Neely of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


21601—Granting an increase of pension to Charles Knecht. 
Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5226, 


21602—Granting an increase of pension to John H. Whitebread. 
Mr. Lee of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5226. 


H. R. 21603— To provide capia for agricultural development, to create 
a standard form of investment based upon farm mortgages, to 
equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market 
for United States bonds, to provide a method of applying 
postal savings deposits to the promotion of the public welfare, 
and for other da ig 

Mr» Bulkley ; Committee on Banking and Currency, 5226. 


. 21604—For the relief of Thomas J. K. Looney. 
boa Zenner of Washington; Committee on Military Affairs, 


II. R. 


II. R. 
II. R. 
H. R. 


I. R. 
H. R. 


H. R. 
H. R. 


H. R. 21605—Regulating the furnishing of quotations of stock exchanges 
and giving jurisdiction thereof to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

iN ANE Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H.R.21606— To provide for the 8 of postmasters of all 
classes by the Postmaster neral, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Sims; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 5495. 
Debated [Appendix, 733]. : 


errore ee ae fT RE a. 


HOUSE BILLS. 


21607-21616 


H. R. 21607 —To amend the laws for the protection and regulation of 
the fisheries of Alaska, 
Mr. Carlin; Committee on Ways and Means, 5495.—Debated 
[Appendix, 698]. : 
II. R. 21608—For protection of the water supply of the city of Grand 
Junction, Colo. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on the Public Lands, 5495. 
H. R. 21609— To provide for the unemployed, to strengthen the national 
defenses, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Farr; Committee on bor, 5495. 
H. R. 21610—Granting a pension to G. W. Wells. 
Mr. Dickinson; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 5495. 


H. R. a epe re Increase of pension to James a 
a ype of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


H.R.21613—For the relief of the heirs or legal F of 
Isham B, Beard, late of East Carroll Parish, £ 
Mr. Phelan ; Committee on War Claims, 5495 
H. R. 21614—To authorize the transfer of certain lots to the city of 
Bremerton, Wash. 
Mr, Bryan; Committee on Naval Affairs, 5495. 
H. R. 21615—To create a national interstate highway system and to 
establish a commission for same, etc. 
Carlin; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 5528. 


H.R.21611—For the relief of the Centerburg Building & Loan Co., of | H. R, 21616— To provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 


Centerburg, Ohio. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Claims, 5495. 


purposes, 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on the Public Lands, 5529. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS.. 


1-395 


H. J. Res. 1—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right of suffrage to women. 

Mr. Mondell; debated, 1407—1484 [Appendix, 44, 83, 84, 91, 95, 

102, 105, 107, 118, 149, 163, 398, 457, 654, 689].—-Rejected, 


1482-1484 
H. J. Res. 168—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Hobson; debated, 495-616, 1006 [Appendix, 30, 38, 45, 49, 
51, 52, 55, 56, 58, 61, 64, 65, G7, 68, 288, 665, $46, 905].— 
Rejected, 615, 616. 

H. J. Res. 234—Directing the selection of a site for the erection of a 
statue in Washington, D. C., to the memory of the late Maj. 
Gen. George Gordon Meade. 

Mr. Logue; debated, amended, and passed House, 456—458.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on the Library, 492 —Reported 
back (S. Rept. 909); passed Senate, 1541.—Examined and 
signed, 1681, 1704.—Presented to the President, 1733.—Ap- 
proved [Public resolution, No. 63], 2248. 

H. J. Res. 257—Authorizing the Commissioner of Patents to exchange 
printed copies of United States patents with the Dominion of 


Canada. 

Mr. Oldfield; reported back and passed Senate, 1157.—Examined 
and signed, 1321, 1325.—Presented to the President, 1484.— 
Approved [Public resolution, No. 61], 2248. 

H. J. Res. 273—Requesting the President of the United States to invite 
foreign Governments to participate in the International Con- 
gress on Education. 

Mr. Sharp; rereferred to the House Calendar, 2741.—Debated 
and laid on the table (see S. J. Res. 187), 3809, 3810. 


H. J. Res. 284— Giving the consent of the United States for the State of 
Louisiana to institute suit against the United States in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Broussard; reported back (H. Rept, 1204), 3536. 

H. J. Res. 204— Providing for payment of surgeons making examination 
at claimant's home in connection with claim pending in the 
Bureau of Pensions. 

Mr. Key of Ohio; reported back (H. Rept. 1211), 77. 

H.J.Res,207—4Authorizing the President to extend invitations to 
other nations to appoint delegates or representatives to the 
International Engineering Congress to be held at San Fran- 
cisco, CaL. Sept. 20 to 25, inclusive, 1915. 

Mr. Kahn; debated, 939, 940.—Passed House; vote reconsidered ; 
laid on the table, 5418. 


H. J. Res. 308— Providing for a commission to 5 the acquisition 
of lands for the extension of the Capitol Grounds, and pro- 
viding for the pere thereof, 

Mr. Post; laid on the table, 1770. 

II. J. Res. 329— To provide for the detail of an officer of the Army for 

duty with the Panama-California Exposition, San Diego, Cal. 
Mr. Kettner; reported back (H. — 25 1257), 1007. —Lald on 
the table (see S. J. Res. 218), 1322. 

II. J. Res. 344— For the appointment of a National Marketing Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas; debated [Appendix, 906, 907]. 

II. J. Res. 346—Ceding to the State of California temporary jurisdic- 
tion over certain lands in the Presidio of San Francisco and 
Fort Mason (Cal.) Military Reservations. 

Mr. Kahn; ordered stricken from the calendar, 1779. 


II. J. Res. 866—Authorizing the Secretary of War to use any allotment 
made under the provisions of an act approved Oct. 2, 1914, 
entitled An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” for the improvement of East 
River and Hell Gate, N. Y. 

Mr. Fitzgerald; debated, amended, and oreg House, 477, 478.— 
Referred to Senate Committee on Commerce, 492.—Reported 
back (S. Rept. 959), 2991.—Passed Senate, 5087.—Examined 
and signed, 5245, 5417.—Presented to the President, 5459.— 
Approved [Publie resolution, No. 67], 5523. 


H. J. Res. 372—Providing for a National Security Commission, 
Mr. Gardner; debated [Appendix, 9]. 


H. J. Res. 377—To prohibit the export of arms, ammunition, and muni- 
tor, of war from the territory or any seaport of the United 
States. 
Mr. Vollmer; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 12,—Debated, 2889, 
3189, 3190 [Appendix, 735]. 


II. J. Res. 378— To prohibit the export of arms, ammunition, and muni- 
tions of war from the territory or &ny seaport of the United 


States, 
Mr. Bartholdt; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 12. 


H. J. Res. 378— Providing for the continuance of the committee in- 
quiring into the subject of increased postage on second-class 
mail matter and compensation for the transportation of mall. 

Mr. Lloyd; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 12. 

H. J. Res. 380— Withholding from allotment the unallotted lands or 
publie domain of the Creek Nation or tribe of Indians, and 
providing for the sale thereof, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Murray; Committee on Indian Affairs, 12.—Reported with 

amendment (H. Rept. 1326), 2432.— Debated, amended, and 

ME House, 5419-5421, 5426, 5427, 5429, 5430 [ Appendix, 
íj. 

H. J. Res. 381—For the appointment of a commission for the purpose 
of investigating the preparedness of the United States for 
war, defensive or offensive. 

Mr. MacDonald; Committee on Military Affairs, 77. 


H. J. Res. 382—Authorizing the President to extend invitations to 
other nations to send representatives to the International DE 
Farming Congress, to be held at Denver, Colo., Sept. 27 to 
Oct. 8, inclusive, 1915. 

Mr. Mondell; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 78.—Re 
(II. Rept. 1252), 782, 183.— Passed House, 3798.— 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 3875. 

II. J. Res. 383—Declaring the intention of Congress to establish the 

id claims of American citizens to discoveries in the Far 
Orth. ss 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Naval Affairs, 78. 

H. J. Res. 384—Authorizing the Secretary of War to increase the per- 
sonnel of the Army. 

Mr. Gardner; Committee on Military Affairs, 124. 

H. J. Res. 585—For a commemoration of the second inaugural of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Gillett; Committee on Rules, 199. 


H.J. Res. 286—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Mr. Morrison; Committee on the Judiciary, 248. 
H. J. Res. 387—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. s 
Mr. Vinson; Committee on the Judiciary, 291. 


H. J. Res. 388—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cause in- 
vestigation to be made concerning duplicate and fraudulent 
enrollments and allotments in the Creek Nation, and to en- 
force the rights of said Creek Natlon. 

Mr. Davenport; Committee on Indian Affairs, 329. 

II. J. Res. 389— Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Morrison; Committee on the Judiciary, 329. 


H. J. Res, 390—Creating a commission and authorizing sald commission 
to acquire by purchase the property known as Monticello, and 
embracing the former home of Thomas Jefferson and the park 
surrounding the same, 3 700 acres of land, all of 
said property being located in A arle County, Va. 

Mr, Hay; Committee on Rules, 329.— Reported with amendment 
(H. Rept. 1441), 4553. 


H. J. Res. 391—Authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to postpone the 
sale of fur-seal skins now in the possession of the Government 
until such time as in his discretion he may deem such sale 
advisable. 

Mr. Alexander; Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 319.— Reported back (H. Rept. 1256), 838.— Debated and 
assed House, 2960—2062.—Referred to Senate Committee on 
"jsheries, 2094.—Reported back, 3549.—Debated and passed 
Senate, $930.—Examined and signed, 4164, 4260.— Presented 
i he President, 4341.— Approved [Public resolution, No. 65], 


II. J. Res. 302— To determine the construction of an act to increase 
DUERME revenue, and for other purposes, approved Oct. 22, 


rted back 
eferred to 


Mr. Allen; Committee on Ways and Means, 485. 
H. J. ne. 393—To discontinue the printing of certain publications. 


r. Mann; Committee on Printing, 485,—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1484) ; passed House, 5187.—Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Inting, 5146. 


H. J. Res. 394— Proposing an amendment to the Constitatlon of the 
United States. 
Mr. Hobson; Committee on the Judiciary, 485. 


H. J. Res. 395—Anuthorizing the President of the United States of 
America to prohibit by proclamation the exportation of arms, 
ammunition, and munitions of war. 

Mr. Towner; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 838. 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 


H. J. Res. 396—Anthorizing and empowering the President to invite all 
nations to send delegates to a convention to R tor dis- 
armament, for the creation of an international legislature, an 
international court, an international army and navy police, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Curry; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 899. 

H. J. Res. 397—Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cause the 
settlement of the account of Special Agents Moore and Wood- 
son and Whitfield, under the treaty of 1854 with the Delaware 
Indians, etc. 

Mr. Taggart; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1008. 

H. J. Res. 398— To refund under certain conditions a portion of the 
offers In compromise for failure to make the return required 
under the act of Oct. 3, 1913, said offers in compromise having 
been covered into the Treasury, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Ways and Means, 1008.—Reported 
with amendment (H. Rept. 1456), 4802.—Debated, amended, 
and passed House, 4887.—Referred to Senate Committee on 
Finance, 4895.—Reported back (S. Rept. 1055), 5066.— Passed 
Senate, 5351.—Examined and signed, 5357, 5491.—Presented 
ope President, 5522.—Approved [Public resolution, No. 68], 

324. 


H. J. Res. 399—4A uthorizing and directing the Federal Reserve Board to 
investigate the organization of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, in the seventh Federal reserve district. 

Mr. Lindbergh ; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1008. 


H. J. Res. 400—To establish an investigating peace commission. 
Mr. Hobson; Committee on Foreign airs, 1379. 


H. J. Res. 401— Locking toward an international peace conference at 
The Hague after the close of the present war in Europe. 
Mr. Hensley ; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1484. 


H. J. Res, 402—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Mr. Beakes ; Committee on Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress, 1679. 


H. J. Res. 403— To authorize the Secretary of War to grant permission 
to the Southern Commercial Congress to place a tablet at 
Gamboa, Zone, as a memorial to the late Senator 
John T. Morgan. 

Me Ses Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


H. J. Res. e a an embargo on commerce under certain 
conditions. 
Mr. Lobeck; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1734. 


H. J. Res. 405—Providing for world organization to secure permanent 


eace, - 
ME Bartholdt; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1917. 


H. J. Res. 406—Authorizing the Sergeants at Arms of the House and 
Senate to supply each Member of Congress with an identifica- 
tion insignia. 

Mr. Cary; Committee on the Judiciary, 1998. 


H, J. Res. MT prohibit the export of wheat and the products 
thereof. 
a OO Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
2 ^ 


H. J. Res. 408— To establish the priority of discovery of the North Pole 
and the region contiguous thereto. 
Mr. Smith of New York; Committee on Education, 2080. 


H. J. Res. 400—Authorizing the President to extend invitations to the 
Governments of Central and South America to appoint repre- 
sentatives to attend a conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Flood of Virginia; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 2202.— 
Reported back (H. Rept. 1421), 4165. 


H.J. Res. 410— To create the national rural credit commission. 
Mr. Bulkley; Committee on Banking and Currency, 2432.—Re- 
c ws with amendment (H. Rept. 1364), 3078.—Debated, 


H. J. Res. 411— For the appointment of a joint committee to investigate 
the fluctuations and control of the price of wheat and flour 
nnd the methods and practices of doing business on grain and 
cotton exchanges, and for other pu ies, 

Mr. Manahan; Committee on Rules, 2739. 


H. J. Res. 412— To suspend the final proviso of paragraph 177, Schedule 
E, of the act of Oct. 3, 1913. 
Mr. Broussard; Committee on Ways and Means, 2772. 


H. J. Res. 413—To authorize the appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 
Mr. Roberts of Massachusetts; Committee on Naval Affairs, 
2827.—Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1423), 4165.— 
Debated, 5461. 


H. J. Res. 414— Directing the Secretary of War to investigate the claims 
of American citizens for damages suffered within American 
territory and growing out of the insurrection in Mexico. 

Mr. Hayden; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 2927. 


H. J. Res. 415—Requesting the President of the United States to invite 
foreign Governments to participate in the International Con- 
gress on Education. 

Mr. Hayes; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 2927, 


H. J. Res. 416—' To authorize the Committees on Agriculture of the 
m and House to investigate a system of rural personal 
credit. 3 
Mr. Candler of Mississippi; Committee on Rules, 3153.—Debated 
[Appendix, 690]. 
H. J. Res. 417—To authorize the Committees on Agriculture of the 
Senate and House to investigate a system of rural personal 


credit. ` 
PG ne td Committee on Rules, 3153.—Debated [Appendix, 
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H. J. Res, 418— Creating a commission to acquire and control the prop- 
erty known as Monticello, and embracing the former home of 
Thomas Jefferson, and family graveyard in which his 
remains are interred, together with such land and ground 
appurtenant thereto as the committee shall find necessary 
in order to carry out the various public objects and purposes 
of this resolution, all of said property beiug located in Albe- 
marle County, Va. 
Mr. Henry; Committee on the Library, 3482. 
H. J. Res. 3 a protective tariff and permanent tariff com- 
ssion. 
bac ennas of California; Committee on Ways and Means, 


H. J. Res. 420—Prescribing qualifications of ambassadors, envoys, func- 
tionaries, and delegates to and from the United States. 
Mr. Vinson; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 3536. 
H. J. Res, 421—To authorize the Legislature of ‘the Territory of Alaska 
to apply and expend certain license taxes of said Territory 
after July 1, 1915. 
Mr. Watson; Committee on the Territories, 3763. 
H. J. Res. 422— Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Mr. Bryan; Committee on the Judiciary, 3837. 
H, J. Res. 423— Providing for the appointment of a National Marketing 
Commission. 
Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas; Committee on Agriculture, 3924, 


H. J. Res. 424— Providing for the payment of the expenses of an expert 
and assistant in the fur-seal investigation in Alaska. 
Mr. Btephens of Texas; Committee on Claims, 4078. 
H. J. Res. 425—Declaring the attitude of the United States toward the 
wr Hobson P Comittee en Foreign Afal De 
r. obson; Committee on Fo Affairs, 4078.—Debat 
4046-4054. e : 55 

H. J. Res. 426, Providing that the Congress of the United States shall 
participate in the celebration of the opening of The Dailes- 
Celilo Canal. 

Mr. Sinnott; Committee on Rules, 4078.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1436), 4445.—Debated and passed House, 5462.— 
bated and passed Senate, 5400, 5401.—Examined and signed, 
5505, 5521.— Presented to the President, 5522.— Approved 
[Public resolution, No. 691, 5524.1 

H. J. Res, 427—Providing for the continuance of the Joint Commission 
to Investigate Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Campbell; Committee on Indian Affairs, 4165.—Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1428), 4242.—Debated, 5464. 

H. J. Res. 428—For the appointment of a commission to investigate 
and report measures for the development of the American 
merchant marine and commerce, 

W Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

9. 

H. J. Res. 429—Reappropriating and making available unexpended bal- 

M of appropriations for Indian reclamation projects in 
ontana. : 
Mr. Stephens of Texas; Committee on Indian Affairs, 4105. 


H.J.Hes.430— To authorize the Committees on Agriculture of the 
Penaia and House to investigate a system of rural personal 
cre - 

Mr. Helgesen; Committee on Rules, 4242.—Debated [A 
720, 814]. ' ; pope 


H. J. Res. 431— To correct certain maps issued by the United States 
Navy Department (Hydrographic Otlice). 
Mr. Helgesen; Committee on Naval Affairs, 4679.—Debated [Ap- 
pendix, 482]. 


H. J. Res. 432— Providing for a special committee to prepare plans look- 
ing to the neutral government and control of the seas. 
Mr. Calder; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 4888. 


H. J. Res. 452—Directing the President of the United States to require 
the Kingdom of Great Britain to give satisfactory assurance 
that American commerce shall not be further unlawfully in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. Deitrick; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 4888. 


H. J. Res. 434— Providing for a joint committee to represent Congress 
at the formal and official opening of the Panama Canal. 
Mr. Adamson; Committee on Rules, 4865, 4866, 4888. à ` 


H. J. Res. 435—To extend the time for the construction of a dam 
across the Pend O'Reille River, Wash., and for other pur- 


poses. 
a Follette ; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
58. 


II. J. Res. 4836—Recommending legislation to the States and Terri- 
tories preventing detention of citizens of other States. 
Mr. Porter; Committee on the Judiciary, 5058. 


H. J. Res. 437—Authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms to 
refund to Members of the House of Representatives amounts 
of monay deducted from their salaries. 

Mr. Humphreys of re egy a Committee on Accounts, 5058.— 
Committee discharged, debated, and passed House, 5462.— 
Passed Senate, 5340.—Examined and signed, 5356, 5482. 
Presented to the President, 5522.—Approved [Public resolu- 
tion, No. 70], 5524. 


H. J. Res. 488—Concerning estimates and expenditures for the Reclama- 
tion Service. 
Mr. Fitzgerald; passed House, 5225.—Passed Senate, 5335.— 
Examined and signed, 5356, 5482.— Presented to the Presi- 
dent 5522.—Approved [Publie resolution, No. 71], 5524. 


H. J. Res. 489—To empower the President to better.enforce and main- 
tain the neutrality of the United States. 
Mr. Underwood; debated and passed House, 5453-5455.—De- 
bated, amended, and passed Senate, 5335.—House concurs in 
Senate amendment, 5476, 5477.—Examined and signed, 5505, 
5521.— Presented to the President, 5522.—Approved [Public 
resolution, No. 72], 5524, 


e 
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HOUSE JOINT 


RESOLUTIONS. 440-441 


H. J. Res. 440—Making appropriations for the service of the Post Office | H. J, Res, 441—Making appropriations for current and contingent er- 


Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald; debated and passed House, 5515.—Debated and 
oes Senate, 5407, 5408.—Examined and signed, 5505, 
521.—Presented to the President, 5522,—Approved [Public 
resolution, No. 73], 5524. 


penses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. Fitzgerald; debated and passed House, 5515, 5516.—De- 
bated and passed Senate, 5407.—Examined and signed, 5505, 
5521.—Presented to the President, 5522.—Approved [Public 
resolution, No, 74], 5524. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS. 


53-61 


H. Con. Res. 53—That Congress assemble in Hall of House of Repre- | H. Con. Res. 57—Relative to the celebration by the State of Louisiana 


sentatives to receive the President’s message. 
Mr. Underwood, and agreed to, 11.—Agreed to in Senate, 3. 


H. Con. Res. 54—Authorizing the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into and report concerning the equity of the existing 
* taxing system in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Slayden; Committee on Rules, 124, 


H. Con. Res. 55—Authorizing “adjournment of the House and Senate 
from Dec. 23, 1914, until Dec. 29, 1914. 
Mr. Underwood;.debated and agreed to, 225.—Agreed to in 
Senate, 266 


H. Con. Res. 56—Authorizing the printing of the journal of the national 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Mr. Goulden; Committee on Printing, 248.— Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1453) and agreed to, 5187.—Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Printing, 5103.—Reported back and agreed to in 
Senate, 5252. 


of the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans, Jan. 8, 9, and 10, 1915. 
Mr. Dupré; Committee on the Judiciary, 1093, 1187, 1188. 

H. Con. Res. 58—Declaring for a special session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress to consider rural credit legislation. 

Mr. Morgan of Oklahoma; Committee on Ways and Means, 2191, 
2192, 2202. 

H. Con. Res. 59—4Authorizing the President to invite the nations of 
the world to participate in a conference. 

Mr. Gittins; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 2365. 

H. Con. Res. 60—Tendering the thanks of Congres to Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook for his Arctic explorations resulting in his reaching the 
North Pole. 

Mr. Fields; Committee on the Library, 3616.—Debated [Appen- 
dix, 39, 157, 330, 658, 670, 834]. 

H. Con. Res. 61—Authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms to 
refund to Members of the House of Representatives amounts 
of ce d deducted from their salaries. 

Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi; Committee on Accounts, 4888. 


HOUSE RESOLUTIONS. 


203-679 


H. Res. 203—Authorizing the Committee on the District of Columbia 


to investigate and inquire into the condition of the financial 
relations between the. United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Mr. Johnson of esp A, report of committee submitted (H. 
Doc. Nos. 1627 and 1628), 4987. i 

H. Res. 387—Authorizing the House Committee on Mines and Minin; 
to investigate the Se 1 fields of Colorado ind 
in and about the copper mines in chigan. 

Mr, Keating; 5 OT committee submitted (H. Doc. No. 
1630), 5216. ^ à x 
H. Res. 406—To pay to Helen L. Bremner, clerk to Robert Gunn Brem- 
ner, late a Representative from the State of New Jersey, com- 
nsation at the rate of $125 per month from and after the 
Rate of the — or a vx 3 Gunn Bremner until his 
successor is elected and qu 5 
Mr. Kinkead of New Jersey; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 
1232), 399.—Debated, amended, and agreed to, 399, 400. 

II. Res, 446—Directing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire and 

. report whether the action of this House is cvm con- 
cerning the alleged official misconduct of Daniel Thew Wright. 

Mr. Park; House report No. 1191 agreed to, 5485. 

II. Nes. 513— For the installation of an electrical and mechanical sys- 

tem of motoi 
Mr. Walsh ; debated, 5185, 5517. 

H. Res, 541—Directing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire and 
report whether the action of the House is necessary concern- 
ing the alleged official misconduct of Allston G. Dayton. 

Mr. Neely of West Virginia; reported back (H. Rept 1381) and 
agreed to, 3444, 3447, 3448.— House Report No. 1490 submitted 
and agreed to, 5452, 5453. 
y . 560—Authorizing the payment of $1,200 to G. D. Ellis. 

HRe Mr. Cantrill; reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1479), 

amended, and agreed to, 5184. 


H. Res. 570—Directing the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit to 
the House of Representatives all facts in his possession with 
reference to the conduct of the collector of customs of the 
Laredo district, in the State of Texas, 

Mr. Garner; debated, 64. 

H. Res. 591—Referring certain claims to the Court of Claims for find- 
ing of facts and conclusions of law under section 151 of the 
act of Mar. 3, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” 

Mr. Gregg; amended and agreed to, 3518, 


H. Res. 604—Requesting the Secretary of Labor to transmit to the 
House of Representatives information concerning public aid 
for Boae owning and housing of working people in foreign 
countries, 

Mr. Buchanan of Illinois; debated [Appendix, 132]. 


H. Res. 621—Authorizing an investigation of the conditions existing 
in the textile industry in the city of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Greene of Massachusetts ; debated, 4978, 4979. 


H. Res. 661—Committee appointed to inform President Congress was 
ready to receive any communication he may have to make. 
Mr, Underwood, and agreed to, 11. 


H. Res. 662—Informing Senate that House had quorum and was ready 
to proceed to business. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and agreed to, 11. 


H. Res. 663—In reference to the death of Hon. Edwin A, Merritt, jr., 
a Representative from the State of New York. 
Mr. Payne, and agreed to, 11 


H. Res. 1 the appointment of an additional telephone 
perator. 
Mr. Garner; Committee on Accounts, 12. 


H. Res. 665—-Authorizing the appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate whether or not there have been violations of the law by 
the New York Cotton Exchange by causing decline in the 
price of cotton. 

Mr. Tribble; Committee on Rules, 12. . 

H. Res. 660 — Assignment of clerks to committees during Sixty-third 
Congress, third session. 

Mr. Lloyd, and ag to, 25. 
H. Res. 667—Appointment of clerks, etc., to the various committees, 
Mr. Lloyd, and agreed to, 20. ` 


H. Res, . for the appointment of a committee of investi- 
0 


gators. 
Mr. Roberts of Nevada; Committee on Rules, 78. 
H. Res. 669—Authorizi the Clerk of the House to pay to Anna J. 
1 a rie acount 9E money. = 
r. Keister; Committee on Accounts, -—Reported back (II. 
Rept. 1233) and agreed to, 400, xj £ 

H. Res. 670—Referring to various committees such parts of the Presi- 

dent's message as relate to the appropriation of the revenue 
ME e regir oe 3 ER 

r. erw ; Committee on Ways an eans, 78.—R t 

back (H. Rept. 1242), 443. " eerta 

H. Res. 671—4A ppropriating $400 for folding speeches, 

Mr. Bell of Georgia: Committee on Accounts, 
back, debated, and withdrawn, 400, 401. 

H. Res, 672—Directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
the House of Representatives all facts in his possession with 
reference to the conduct of the collector of customs of the 
Laredo district, in the State of Texas. 

Mr. Garner; Committee on Ways and Means, 124.—Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1329), 2536.—Agreed to, 4212. 
H. Res. 673—On the death of Hon. Sereno Elisha Payne, of New York. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and agreed to, 136, 137. 

H. Res. 674— To print 2,000 additional copies of the Soll Survey of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Printing, 199. 


H. Res. 675—Requesting the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
8 report to the House of Representatives the specific reasons 


necessitating delay in the reporting of a bill providing for 
rural credits. 


Mr. Lafferty; Committee on Rules, 248, 


H. Res. 676—Authorizing the consideration of certain new legislation 
in H. R. 19906, a bill making appropriations for the support 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1916. 
Mr. Moon; Committee on Rules, 248.—Reported back (H. Rept. 
1229) 59, 360.—Debated and rejected, 359-368 (see I. 
Res. 684). 
H. Res. 677—Authorizing the Committee on Accounts to have all neces- 
sary printing and binding done. 
Mr. Lloyd, and agreed to, 267. 


H. Res. 678—Authorizing the Clerk of the House to employ a woman 
gases for the ladies’ retiring room adjoining Statuary 


124.—Reported 


to transmit to 


all. 
Mr. Heflin; Committee on Accounts, 291.—Reported with amend- 
ment (H. Rept. 1235), 401—Amended and agreed to, 401, 


H. Res. 679—4Authorizing the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 


employ an additional telephone operator. 
Mr. Rayburn; Committee on Accounts, 291.—Reported back (H. 


Rept. 1231) and agreed to, 401. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTIONS. 


Res. 6080—Anuthorizing the Clerk of the House to y to George 
** Cartis rk of the late Hon. Sereno E. Payne, the sum 


to one month's salary. 
ment (II. Rept. 1234), 400.—Debated, amended, and agreed 


H. Res. 681—Authorizing the Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives to furnish all articles and make all necessary repairs 
relating to the House barber shop. 

Mr. Hinebaugh; Committee on Accounts, 329. 

H. Res. 682—For memorial services for Hon. Augustus O. Bacon, Sum 
day, Jan. 24, 1915. 

Mr. Bartlett, and agreed to, 359. 

H. Res. e the Clerk of the House to pay 
Estey, clerk of the late Hon. Edwin A. Merritt, 
of $125, being an amount equal to one month’s salary. 

Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Accounts, 430. 

H.Res.684—Authorizing the consideration of H. R. 19906, a bill 
making appropriations for the Ly erai of the Post Office 


Depart f 1 
artment for year gm. Rept. 1240), 419, 


Mr. Henry, from the Committee on Rules 
H. Res. 685— To amend the rules of the House of Representatives. 


to Wilbur H. 
jr., the sum 


420.—Debated and agreed to, 419, 420-4 
Mr. Smith of Texas; Committee on Rules, 455. 
H. Res, 686—Authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay to Wilber H. 
?stey, clerk of the late Hon. Edwin A. Merritt, jr., the sum 
of stis, being an amount m to one month's sa » 
Mr. Parker of New York; Committee on Accounts, 485.—Re- 
ported back (H. Rept. 1339) and agreed to, 2740, 2741. 
H. Res. 687—For consideration of H. Res. 168. 
Mr. Henry, from the Committee on Rules (H. Rept. 1248), 
405.— Debated and agreed to, 495-513. 


H. Res. 688— Directing the Committee on Ways and Means to report a 
bill creating a tariff board. 
Mr. Mann; Committee on Ways and Means, 783. 


H. Res, 689—Directing the Committee on Ways and Means to report a 
bill creating a tariff board. 

Mr. Mann; Committee on Ways and Means, 899. 

H. Res. 690—To print 10,000 additional ies of Senate Document No. 
380, Sixty-third Congress, second sesston, entitled “Agricul- 
tural Credit, Land-Mortgage, or Long-Term Credit,” for the 
use of the House folding room. 

Mr. Buchanan of Illinols; Committee on Printing, 899. 


H. Res. 691—' To print 5,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 
214, Sixty-third Congress, first session, entitled "Agricultural 
Cooperation and Rural Credit in Europe," for the use of the 
House folding room. 2 

Mr. Buchanan of Illinois; Committee on Printing, 899. 


H. Res. 692—<Authorizing the payment of $800 to William McKinley 
Cobb for extra and expert services rendered to the Commit- 
an on Pensions during the third session of the Sixty-third 

ongress. 
Mr. Key of Ohio; Committee on Accounts, 901. —Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1480), amended, and agreed to, 5184. 

H. Res. 693— Setting apart Jan. 31, 1915, for services- km the life, 
character, and publie services of Hon, Joseph F. Johnston, 
late a Senator from Alabama, and of the Hon. William 
Richardson, late a Representative from 

Mr. Underwood, and agreed to, 048, 949. 

H. Res, 694—Authorizing the printing of 2,000 copies of the Digest and 

Manual of Kules and pactice of the House of Repesenta- 


tives. 
Mr. Foster, and agreed to (H. Doe. No. 1556), 1006, 1007. 
H. Res. 695— To equalize the salaries of two men styled “clozkroom 
men" in the Doork 's department of the House. 
Mr. Flood of Virginia; Committee on Accomnts, 1093. 


H. Res. 696—Authorizing an investigation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem. 
Mr. Lindbergh ; Committee on Rules, 1093. 


H.Res.697—Providing for services in memory of Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, late a Representative from the State of New York, 
and Hon, Edwin A. Merritt, jr., late a Representative from 
the State ef New York. 

Mr. Calder, and agreed to, 1093. 


H. Res. 698—Directing the Secretary of War to send to the House of 
Representatives certain information. 
Affairs, 1093.—Reported 


Mr. Gardner; Committee on Military 
beck (H. Itept. 1279), 1567.—Debated agreed to, 1567, 
. 
H. Res. 699— Directing the Committee on Ways and Means to report a 
bill creating a Tariff Board. , 
Mr. Mann; Committee on Ways and Means, 1153. 


H. Res, 700—Creatinz a Tariff Board. 
M. Mann; Committee on Ways and Means, 1323. 


H. Res, 701—Calling upon the Secretary of Agriculture for information 
— production, consumption, and exportation of certain food 
D ucts, 
r Parr; Committee on Agriculture, 1323.—Debated [Appendix, 
H. Res. 702—Directing the Secretary of War to transmit to the House 
copies of ali documentary information in connection with the 
rates on deck loads passing through the Panama Canal. 
Mr. Kahn; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1379. 


H. Res. 703—For the consideration of H. J. Res. 1. 
Mr. Henry, from the Committee on Rules (H. Rept. 1276), 
1407.—Debated and agreed to, 1407—1420 [Appendix, 457]. 
H. Res. 704— Referring the bill (H. R. 20890) for the relief of the Iowa 
Indians of Oklahoma to the Court of Claims for a finding of 
fact and conclusions of law. 
Mr. Murray; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1734. 


i . 705—A uthoriz the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 

aes Attorney ore B to investigate the quality of coal sold to 
consumers. 

Mr. Cary; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1917, 


M 
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H. Res. 706—Requesting Senate to furnish House Representatives & 
cate copy of the bill S. 2334. I 
N Mr. ans, and agreed to, 1948, 2099. 
Hes. 707—For the consideration of H. R. 20694. 
— — € Witherspoon; Committee on Rules, 1998. 
Res. 708—To make it in order to consider certain ragraphs of th 
bill to make appropriations for the naval service, an for other 


pu X 
Mr. Witherspoon; Committee on Rules, 1998. 
H. Res. — for action by Congress to increase the postal 
Mr. Smith of land; 
— W. Committee on the Post Office and Post 
H. Res. 710—To amend the rules of the Ho R tatives. 
Mr. Smith of Texas; Committee on Rules 20 ites 


H. Res, nE pert to the memory of the late Hon. Robert G. 
xu d 8s and agreed to, 2205-2207 [Appendix, 203, 210, 
H. Res, 712—Authorizing the Committee on Printing to have,printed 
5,000 copies of letters from the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Secretary of Commeree, transmitted in response to Senate reso- 
lution of Dec, 18 1914. . 
Mr. Alexander; Committee on Printing, 2432. 
H. Res. 713—To authorize the Committee on the Library to procure for 


tu MN a portrait in oil of the present Speaker, Hon. Champ 


Mr. Baker; Committee on the Library, 2432. 
H. Res. 714—Authorizi the printing of President's messag 
immigration bill (H. PR. 6060 A scis ei ane 
Mr. Bailey; Committee on Prin ing, 2536. 
H. Res. 715—Requiring the Attorney General to make an investigation 
of the prices of cattle and hogs and other farm roducts. 
Mr. Anderson; Committee on the Judiciary, 2739.—Debated, 
3748, 3749. 
H. Res. 716— Providing for services in memory of the Hon. Joseph F. 
Johnston and the Hon. William Richardson, of the State of 
Alabama. 
Mr. Underwood, and agreed to, 2774-2785. 


H. Res. 711 —Providing fer the consideration of certain paragraphs of 
H. R. 20915. 


Mr. Henry, from the Committee on Rules (H. Rept. 1342 
$805. Debated and agreed to, 2868-2874. ° x » 
H. Res. e to the expenses of the fur-seal investigation in 
a. 
Mr. Stephens of Texas; Committee on Appropriations, 2927. 
H. Res. 719—Directing the Postmaster General to furnish the House 
of 8 certain information. 
Mr. Buchanan of IIlinois; Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 2982. 
H. 3 es € o PE an 8 Frank E. Smith. 
À monds, from the Committee on Claims (II. Re 1351 
2982.—Agreed to, 3533. f "s » 
H. Res, 721—Authorizing the payment of $600 to Norman E. Ives. 
Mr. rwood ; Committee on Accounts, 2082. 
H. Res. 722—To pay $600 to Lillie M. Reesch for extra services rendered 
in connection with statements filed by Members of Congress. 
Mr. Howard: Committee on Accounts, 2982.—Reported back 
(H. Rept. 1502), debated, and agreed to, 5488, 5459. 
H. Res. geriet | the payment of $800 to Norman E. Ives. 
Mr. Sherwood; Com: ttee on Accounts, 3079.—Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1476), amended, and agreed to, 5184. 
H. Res. 724— Relative to pay of clerks of decensed Members. 
Mr. Tavenner; Committee on Accounts, 3153. 
H. Res. 725— Providing for services in TE of Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne, late a 1 from the State of New York, and 


Hon. Edwin A. Merrit r., late a Representative fr th 
State of New York. oe : 4 ; 


Mr. Calder, and agreed to, 3213-3229 [Appendix, 37, 807, 899]. 
H. Res.726—For the relief of Nellie M. Murdock. 
Mr. Rainey; Committee on Accounts, 
(H. Rept. 1478) and agreed to, 5185. 
H. Res. 727.— To amend H. Res. 532, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, 
Mr. Gregg; Committee on War Claims, 3445. 
H. Res. 728 —Requesting certain information of the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Hobson; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 3536. 


H. Res. Lira a 50,000 copies of a certain House document to be 
r 


printed. 
Mr. Crisp; Committee on Printing, 3616. 
H.Res.720—Providing for the adjudication of certain claims by the 
Court of Claims. 
PS from the Committee on Claims (H. Rept. 1397), 


3445.—Reported back 


H. Res. 731—For the relief of the heir of Robert H. Key, late an em- 
ployee of the House. 
Mr. Smith of Maryland; Committee on Accounts, 3693. 
H. Res. 732—For consideration of S. 5230. 
Mr. Padgett; Committee on Rules, 3763.— House resolution 736 
reported in lieu, 3875. 


H. Res. UR amend H. Res. 591, Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
sion. 


Mr. Gregg; Committee on War Claims, 2703.— Committee dis- 
charged, and agreed to, 3957. 
B NOISES amend H. Res. 532, Sixty-third Congress, second ses- 
sio 


n. 
Mr. Gregg; Committee on War Claims, 3763.—Committee dis- 
charged, and agreed to, 39577 
H. Res. 735—Providing for services in memory of Hon. Lewis J, Martin, 
late a Representative from the State of New Jersey. 
2710, 881.“ agreed to, 3764-3766 [Appendix, 446, 543, 664, 
„ . 


HOUSE RESOLUTIONS. 


186—153 


H. Res. 736—For consideration of S. 5259. 


Mr. Henry, from the Committee on Rules (H. Rept. ju 
„ and agreed to, 3875-3882 [Appendix, 396, 


H. Res, 737—Referring certain claims to the Court of Claims for fina- 
ing of facts and conclusions of law under section 151 of the 
act of Mar. 3, 1911, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary.” 

Mr. Gregg; Committee on War Claims, 3924.—Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1445), 4553. 


H. Res. 9 the reorganization of the rural mail service by 
the Post Office Department. 
Mr. Thomas: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
3924.— Debated and agreed to, 5461, 5462, 5463. 
H. Res. 739—Authorizing the appointment of William F. Cody upon 
the Capitol police force. 
Mr. Townsend; Committee on Accounts, 4242. 
H. Res. 740— Providing for services in memory of Hon. Augustus 0. 
Bacon,'late a Senator from the State of Georgia. 
Mr. Bartlett, and agreed to, 4244-4255 [Appendix, 596]. 
II. Res. 3 for services in memosy of Hon. Forrest Good 
win, late a Representative from the State of Maine. 
Mr. Peters, and agreed to, 4255-4260 | Appendix, 468, 905]. 


H. Res, 742—Amending section 2 of Rule VIII of the House. 
Mr. McKellar; Committee on Rules, 4342. 

H. Res. 743—Directing the Secretary of the uei 
House of Representatives information t 
steamship Evelyn and insurance upon her cargo. 

r. Moore; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

4445.— Debated, 4528, 4539. 

H. Res, 744— Directing the Secretary of ihe Treasury to transmit to the 
House of Representatives full information as to the operations 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Mr. Moore; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
4445.— Debated, 4538, 4539. 
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to forward to the 
h respect to the 
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H. Res. 745—Authorizing additional elerical assistance for the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Accounts, 4445.— Reported back 
(H. Rept. 1481) and agreed to, 5184. 


H. Res. 746—Authorizing additional clerical assistance and messenger 
service in the enrolling room of the House. 

Mr. Mri P; Committee on Accounts, 4553.—Reported back (H. 

Rept. 1477) and agreed to, 5185. 


H. Res. 747—Authorizing the printing of the report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission on the Gettysburg Reunion. 
Mr. Anthony; Committee on Printing, 4553. 


H. Res. 148— Making provisions for the session clerks of the House 
of Representatives. 
Mr. beck; Committee on Accounts, 4553.—Reported with 
amendment (H. Rept. 1501), 5488.—Debated, amended, ana 
agreed to, 5488. 


H. Res. 749—4A utborizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms to re- 
fund to Members of the House of Representatives amounts of 
money deducted from their salaries. 

Mr. Moore; Committee on Accounts, 4888. 


H. Res, 750—Authorizing investigation concernin 
of various coals for use in the Unit 
Naval Establishments. 
Mr. Slemp; Committee on Rules, 4888. 


H. Res, 751—Authorizing a continuation of the investigation directed 
by H. Res. 203 of the Sixty-third Congress. 
Mr. Johnson of Kentucky; Committee on Accounts, 5058.—Re- 
ported back (H. Rept. 1482) and agreed to, 5184. 


H. Res. 752—Authorizing naa of committee to notify President 
of readiness to adjourn. 
Mr. Underwood, and agreed to, 5519. 


H. Res. 753—Expressing thanks of Congress to Speaker Clark. 
Mr. Mann, and agreed to, 5520. 
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